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URNLEY.—tThe Services in recognition 

of the Rev. J. W. RODGERS will be held in the Me- 
chanics’ Institution on Saturday, the 14th of March, at three 
o’clock Eee when the Revs. J. WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury; 
J. P. HOPPS, of Dukinfield; and J. WORTHINGTON, of 
Bolton, will take part. After which a TEA PARTY and 
PUBLIC MEETING will be held, when Addresses will be de- 
livered by the above-mentioned Ministers and other Friends. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL, 
CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRE- 
SENT AGE. 

A Course of Sunday Evening LECTURES on the meaning 
of certain words and phrases ordinarily in use among Christ- 
iansis being delivered in the above Chapel by W. H. HERFORD. 

4, March 13th.—* Hell,” “ Devil”: ** Eternal Punishment.” 
Specially addressed to those who reject the letter of Popular 

Christianity. 
Service at 630 p.m. All Seats free. No Collections. 


\TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN CHRIST- 

IAN CHURCH.—The Rev. W. BINNS, late of Birken- 

head, will conduct the Sunday Morning Services on the 
15th and 22nd of March. 


IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.—The 
‘ FIFTH GENERAL MEETING of the Midland 
Christian Union will be held at Oldbury on Monday, the 16th 
of March. The Revy.S. BACHE will preach. Service com- 
mencing at twoo’clock ee 
A MEETING for BUSINESS will be held at the close of the 
service, and aSOCIAL MEETING in the evening. 


MAN CHESTER DISTRICT . UNIT- 
. ARIAN ASSOCIATION, 

The ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be held 
in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on Mon- 
day, March 16, 1868, at half-past four o’clock, when a report 
and statement of accounts for the year 1867 will be submitted. 

The attendance of subscribers and friends is earnestly re- 


quested. 
THOS. FE. POYNTING, 1 Sees 
GEO. WADSWORTH, Jun., 3 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the School, on 
Monday Evening, March 23, 1868, when a report and trea- 
surer’s account will be presented, officers appointed fer the 
ensuing year, and other business transacted. 

The attendance of the friends and supporters of the Schools 
is earnestly requested. 

Tea will be provided at six o’clock, and business will com- 
mence at seven o’clock precisely. 

ROBERT H. ASPDEN, Secretary. 


ITERARY & MUSICAL EVENINGS. 
UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS, Upper-atreet, 


, at half-past seven o’clock. 
Admission, 1d.; Reserved Seats, 3d. 
By NITY CHURCH, ISLINGTON.—Sun- 
x day Morning, March 15, A DISCOURSE on the 
nasian Cre 


eee Rey. H. IERSON, M.A. 
ME FRANK GREEN will give a READ. 


_@. ING on behalf of the Unity Church Schools in the 
oro, Upper-street, Islington, on Wednesday, the 25th 

. To commence at half-past seven. Tickets, ls. each, 
or to admit three, 2s., may be had of Mr. 8. L. GREEN, 18, 


Is m.—The Fourth of the Series will be held on Monda: 
Baran 16 Ms 


Canonbury Square; Mr. P. PRESTON, 15, St. Mary’s Road 
Canonbi Sse F. BROWN, 40, Camden ‘Square 3 or any of 
the Teachers. _ Ci 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 

___ SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
The GOOD FRIDAY MERTING wall be held this year at 
Dukinfield. Preacher, the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Notting- 


m. : 
Business Meeting at two o’clock. § 
eeening Meeting at four. Chair to be taken by DAVID 
HARRISON <a of ae when a Paper will be read 
by Rey. BROOKE’ HERFORD. : 
_ Full particulars in future Py eerents. 
JOHN REYNOLDS, t 20M. Secs. 
Le BERT T'Rotesete—-roeee 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this foundation 


after the next examination, provided that three Candidates | 


are declared by the Examiners to be duly senieoa, The next 
examination will be held at University , Gordon Square, 
London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th days of November, 1868. Candidates must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 
culars of which may be obtained on application to the 
retary of the Trust; and the names and addresses of all 


d 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
aly. on or before October 1st, 1363. : 


B 
University Hall, Gordon Square, March 9th, 1858 


ENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 


RAVERS MADGEH’S HOME MISSION 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Subscriptions for the support of this Mission 


REMMOWIOO ROG ahips ainclices sins qcssies «sane mikes oo £816 0 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Miss Ewart, Manchester ...ccessseveseees aibictals nislae 010 0 

Mrs. Madge, London ....... 0 

The Misses Cogan, London ... 6 

Mr. M. Kershaw, Manchester..... 6 


ee 


Res CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Whitfield-street, Hyde Road, Manchester. 

A BAZAAR, for the Sale of Useful and Ornamental Articles, 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th April next, 
for the purpose of raising Funds to liquidate the debt incurred 
in the Purchase of the above Premises, and for improving and 
extending the accommodation, so as more effectually to meet, 
the wants of the district, and provide greater facilities for 
usefulness in both School and Church. 

Contributions in work or money will be thankfully 


received by 
H. LAWTON, tf, Polyaom Avente Ardwick y 
is olygon Avenue, wic! 
D. BAXTER, 53, Everton Road, Ardwick, A Secretaries. 
cetera ae 
Ts. , 17, Polygon Avenue wi 
Miss JONES, 160, Hyde Road, Ardwick, : } Secretaries, 


Or b , 
Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG, hoster! &c., St. Ann’s Passage. 


. Letter from the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A. 

“T can, without the least hesitation, recommend the case of 
the Whittield-street congregation. They have already done 
well, and if they receive the support which tbey deserve in 
their present effort, they will, I feel confident, do still better. 

** Plymouth Grove, Dec. 9, 1867.” “Wm. GASKELL. 


55, Camp-street, Broughton. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
John Peacock, Esq., Cross-strect ...s+-eseee cree 
WASEIFIGING:. Ov sze'cch sts seine cece es Rerreexiasesitad 
John Booth, Esq. Monton, and Mrs Booth 


Py ARLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 


A BAZAAR in connection with the above place of worship 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert GS aD on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 24th and 25th inst. The Congregation, 
anxious to secure the services of a settled minister, hope by 
the help of the kind contributions of friends and of the pro- 
ceeds of the Bazaar, to raise a sufficient sum to enable them 
to provide a small House for the Minister, near the Chapel. 
The Bazaar will be furnished chiefly with articles of plain 
clothing, suitable for ladies and children, in the making of 
which the young women attending the Chapel and School 
haye been busily engaged for some time past. Articles of 
clothing suitable for charitable purposes will be provided, as 
also some of a fancy and ornamental description. 

Contributions either in money or work will be thankfully 
received by the minister’s wife, Mrs. RUSHTON, No. 1, Alfred- 
street, Harpurhey; Mrs. BOURNE, Park Hill, Prestwich; or 
Messrs. JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market-street, Manchester. 

ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
T. B. Wood, Esq., Middleton .......... 
Rey. James Drummond, B.A...... 


£2 0 0 
200 


i NITARIANISM AMONG ‘THE PIT- 
MEN OF NORTHUMBERLAND. ‘ 

Third List of Subscriptions towards the erection of a Chapel 

at Choppington: 

Edgar Robinson, Kendal............ ME a edarieviney Ll 

Miss Robinson, ditto ........ sotecns 

Master R. E. Robinson, Kendal........ ae 

Master H. P. Robinson, ditto . 


bate teens 


Miss M.E. Robinson, ditto ..,.... 
John Robinson, ditto ..... 
Thos. A. Gott, i 

Matthew Rooke, 


tae Gibbs ‘Clapton, Tondo *.. ce ccccs 


A Lady Friend, Manchester........0...+ 

R. M,. Shipman, GUGOL Town's cn ocuce 
George Talbot, Southfield, Leeds ....... 

Rev. J. Smith, Idle .......... tooed eaten ase 
J. Ashworth, Manchester (2nd subscription) . 
G. Wadsworth, jun., Manchester ........s..55 
R. Nicholson, ditto soos sncicta sie 
Samuel Stone, Leicester ..........66006 decease 


Mrs. Alcock, Windermere. 
F, Broome, Manchester .... 
Harold Lees, Sale ....,. 


teen tweens 


P. Worsley, Clifton .... 
H. Turner, Manchester . 
H. Briggs, Wakefield ......... 
A. Bethune, St. Andrew’s, N.B.. 
FO ahie Boch Tok: ate 
Fellowship sof York. 
James Stephens, Exeter. 
Mrs. A., near Lancaster 


WPricnG yr wecisscctee 
J. Wright, Newcastle-on 
Brooke Smith, Birmingham 
James Heather, London.. 
James Haughton, Dubli 
G. H. Kidd, M.D., ditto 
H. Kennedy, M.D., ditto 


SOCOSSSSCSOSCSOSCSOSOSOSS SOOO SO SOSOARSSSSSS SSS SSSSSSSSOSARSGOGAMMSD 


MOCOHH COC OH OO ORN HOR OM HH ROR HEHE ED OW NOM MOUNOHOOSOSOCOO 
= a _ = 
COs Sco SS SOS SS COCO R OMS COMMS CHORE ENS OCSOCOSOCOURNNUONNNNO 


Mrs. R. Andrews, ditto .. . 
Misses Tennent, . ditto .cccsrsccceccccsccscencs a 
W. D. Andrews, GIGLO, 0 S5ecgsiececcenccncdeee re 
A Friend, GITEO erercsecccccercceccsceece 
A. M. Porter, ditto ,. ee 
L. O. Hutton, GUAG vonvavies sauakeasacvacosdte 
J. Barton, ditto .... ae 
J.W, Murland, ditto .... ae 
W. Haughton, ditto .... ne 
A. C. Taylor, ditto .... eee 
Wilfd. Haughton, ditto 2220000252! aeat 
W. Hollins, Pleasley Vale, Mansfield ............. : 


Contributions thankfully received and_acknowledged by 
JAMES C, STREET, 3, Wardle Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


HE Rey. T. HARRISON, of Christ Church, 


Nottingham, will be open toa temporary Engagement 
toSUPPLY after the Ist of < ae next.—Address Christ Church, 
Nottingham, or 79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, ayail themselves 
of this baby of erecting them on the ground where the 
former offices stood, and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be paved, and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it ia 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the ei dara 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rey. S. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch-~ 
eb pats = Rey. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 

rook-strcet. 


Subscri wees already received. 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A. .........000 

Mrs. Grant ........ tdarte tale d 
The Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A... 
The Rev. J. Drummond, B.A. 
Mr. K. Nicholson ., 
Mr. E. C. Harding. 
The Rev. 8. A. Stein’ 
James Worthington, Es 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. . 
M. Samson, Esq. 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. 


RDWICK AND ANCOATS KITCHEN 


FOR THE SICK.—Miss J. B. GASKELL tenders her 
sincere thanks to the various friends who have contributed 
to free the Kitchen from debt. At the same time she would 
venture respectfully to ask their aid in obtaining for the In- 
stitution additional Annual Subscriptions, so that it may not 
run the risk of again falling into difficulties, but be placed 
on a permanent footing. The names of subscribers will 
be received by Messrs. HEYWOOD BROTHERS, by Mr. 
PHILLIPS at the Herald office, or by Miss J. B. GASKELL, 
84, Plymouth Grove. 

ADDITIONAL DONATIONS. 
Mrs. Thos. Diggles, Eccles . .....cccscecsepeccscccce 
Miss E. J. Bedford, Boles... . co.cc. cece ce cesccecces 


NITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION. 


AN IRON MISSION CHURCH FOR OSSETT. 
Cost, including site, about £400. 
By 


dene te eeeeee 


coke hewitt 
SwooeSCoo0o 
Scoecooceesescso 


Subscriptions acknowledged ........+.s00e aseais cua 
W. T. Marriott, Esq., Lascelles Hall......seseseceee 
R. Kershaw Lumb, Esq., Cheltenham ..........s0+6 
George Woolley, Esq., Manchester ....... eccsescce 1 
Miss E. Yates, The Dingle, Liverpool ..........s0+s 5 
Halifax Fellowship Fund ...... ap Keis'e'eulCalnisieaisicieair'p 2 
Mrs. M. E. Hickman, Hull BeoHe. e 

0 


Friends at Thorne ........eeereeseee Ne A oe 
Dr. J. Jeffery, M. D., Corsham, Wilts.............. 

Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Rev. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


A LADY, who has a morning situation, de- 
sires an Afternoon Engagementin the neighbourhood 
of Claughton or Oxton. ere Good English, French, 
Music, and Rudiments of Latin and Drawing.—Address E., 
Messrs. Cross and Floyd, booksellers, Birkenhead. 
ILUATION WANTED.—The Advertiser 
will esteem it a favour from any one who will find him 
a Situation as CLERK, Time-keeper, Agent, ora placeof trust. 
Can be well recommended. Reference, Rev. Brooke Herford 
and others. Testimonials for 14 years.—Address W. M., 13, 
Warde-street, Hulme. 


R. THOMAS RAWSON, Professor of 
Music, has a Vacancy for a respectable, well-educated 
Youth as IN-DOOR APPRENTICE. 
Cecil House, Broughton Lane, Manchester, 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30t0 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. * 


InDow Grove ScHoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,”’ Wilmslow. 


Just published. 
ILLIAM RATHBONE: A Sermon 
preached in Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, Feb. 
9th, 1868, by CHARLES LEARD, B.A.; and an Address de- 
livered in Hope-street Church, Liverpo 1, Feb. 16, 1868, by 
CHARLES WIUKSTEED, B.A. Published by request. 
London: Whitfield. Price 1s. 


RESENT Condition 6f Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Price 3d. Whitfleld, 178, Strand, London. 
7 aw 
OME PAGES.—These Tracts may hence- 
forth be obtained by enclosing Post-office order or 
stamps to Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, Bigher Broughton, 
Manchester. They are charged at the following rates: 
4 pp. Tracts 4d. per dozen, 2s. per 100, 
8 pp. ” ” 8. ” 
12'‘pp. ,,_| Is. ¥ 8. Ex 
In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers, 
A few volumes of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd series of Home 
Pages” still on hand, price 2s. 6d. each. 


UmMmnNooooe 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


A correspondent of the Daily Mews mentions 
that the church at Goon-Goona, which we described 
last week, was visited by Sir Robert Napier, who 
obtained the permission of the priests to have pho- 
tographs taken of several of the illustrations of 
Scripture events with which their Gospels are 
largely adorned. One or two pages of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew in old Ethiopic were also photo- 
graphed, with a view to having the whole Gospel 
eopied, should savans consider the text valuable, 
As an acknowledgment for the confidence and 
courtesy manifested, his Excellency presented the 
church with a vestment of embroidered silk, bear- 
ing an inscription in Amharic, stating by whom 
and under what circumstances the presentation 
was made. This the priests, whose wants are 
small, and to whom money is of comparatively 
little value, prize immensely. 

A correspondent of the Watchman, writing from 
Natal, says: 

“The Congregationalists have churches both in 
Pietermaritzburg and Durban. In the former place 
the Rev. John Reynolds was minister for a period 
of six years, and had attained to a measure of 
popularity as a preacher; but about eighteen 
months ago he very abruptly abandoned his charge 
under a.suspicion of having adopted the doctrinal 
views of Bishop Colenso. He is now master of an 
academy, and manifestly sympathises with the 
heretical bishop, from whom it is supposed he will 
by-and-by take priestly orders.” 

It is a little more than 400 years since the Golden 
Rose, just: sent from Rome to the Queen of Spain, 
was sent to England. The last instance was that 
of Eugenius IV., who sent it to our Henry VI. 
about the time that he was busy in founding Eton 
and King’s College, Cambridge. 

A number of young Protestant Spaniards are 
being educated in connection with the Free Church 
of the Canton Vaud, at Lausanne, with a view to 
their becoming missionaries in their native country, 
where there are some circumstances that seem 
favourable to an effort on behalf of religious light 
and freedom. An American widow lady, who has 
resolved to devote her wealth to the cause of 
spreading a knowledge of the Gospel in Spain, has 
established an institution at Pau, with the special 
object of preparing Spanish boys for further 
studies in Lausanne, and no sooner was it opened 
than twelve students applied for admission. 


Papal intolerance has succeeded in driving Pro- 
testant worship altogether outside the walls of 
Rome. As we mentioned some time ago, the 
Presbyterians were forbidden to hold a religious 
service within the city ; and the ambassador of the 
United States, whose flag was a protection, having 
removed during the last summer, the American 
eongregation are now obliged to seek a place for 
prayer without the walls, and have taken a room 
for this purpose, which had been used as a public 
granary, in the building in which the English 
Church is established. We fancy Dr. Manning 
would scarcely call it Christian treatment, if he 
and his co-religionists were not allowed to perform 
their rites within any of our cities. 

In Italy, sixteen of the fanatical mob who some 
weeks ago made an attack on a Protestant evangel- 
ist and his friends, at Remedello, near Parma, 
have been brought to trial. They confessed having 
taken part in the attack, but pleaded that they 
were poor, ignorant creatures. In order to show 
that they were not animated by any revengeful 
spirit, the Evangelici asked that mercy should be 
shown to the prisoners, One of them was 
acquitted ; the others received different sentenees, 
varying from four months’ imprisonment with a 
fine of 100 francs, to imprisonment for four days 
and a fine of 15 francs. 


According to the Weekly Register, the number of 
clerical perversions to Rome during the past twelve 
months has been eleven. 

The Dublin Evening Mail speaks as if it were well 
assured of the safety, fora while at least, of the 
Irish Church, It says: 

“Whatever statement may be made by the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, we are, we think, 
in a position to assure our readers that no 
“measure’ will be introduced by the Government 
vn the subject of the Irish Church during the 
present session of Parliament.’. 

Though it cannot be said that public opinion has 
arrived at any definite conclusions on this same 
question, the London Review thinks this difficulty 
should not prevent the Liberal party from placing 


on record during the present session its opinion 
that the present system ought no longer to con- 
tinue. The Irish people are not so unreasonable as 
to expect that this question can be effectually and 
finally dealt with during the current year, but they 
are entitled to receive an assurance that the 
Legislature is at least alive to the justice of their 
complaints, and is ready to apply itself earnestly to 
the work of meeting them. 

It is stated that Archbishop Manning has ordered 
that all choirs shall cease after Easter Day through- 
out his diocese; the service in future to be 
Gregorian, chanted by the priests. 


The Paris correspondent of the Express heard 
Lord Radstock preach, on Ash Wednesday, in Lady 
Harriet Cowper’s drawing-room, to seventy or 
eighty people. He says of his lordship: 

“The impression made upon me by a single 
discourse is that he has a real vocation for the 
work to which he has recently addicted him- 
self. Had he been plain Mr. Smith, instead 
of the representative of a most respectable peer- 
age, which was founded in 1800 by his grand- 
father, the Hon. Admiral Waldegrave, himself a 
scion of a noble house of older date, I have 
no doubt he would have made his way as a 
popular preacher in any town in England. I should 
think he must have been in his youth, if not like 
his ancestors, a sailor, at least a yachtsman. His 
favourite metaphors are drawn from nautical life. 
There is nothing in any way eccentric or preten- 
tious in his demeanour. He does not affect a 
clerical costume. Without possessing eloquence of 
a high order, he has the art of commanding atten- 
tion, and while preaching extempore seldom 
hesitates for, or changes, a word. The doctrines of 
absolute election and grace, and the worthlessness 
of works, which his Lordship preaches with con- 
viction, lose nothing by being expressed in better 
English than is frequently heard in Dissenting 
chapels. At the close of the service he invited any 
members of the congregation who might wish for 
spiritual consolation to remain, and he and some 
fellow-workers to whom had been revealed the 
ways of God would be extremely happy to make 
them acquainted with precious promises, of which 
they might take advantage this very afternoon 
without any waiting or preparation whatever. Lord 
Radstock purposes to preachat Lady Harriet’s every 
Wednesday in March, at two o’clock. He will also 
preach on several evenings at the American Chapel, 
in the Rue de Berry, and at the Wesleyan Chapel 
in the Rue Royale.” 


Mr, Lyne (Father Ignatius) has established a 
monastery in the diocese of London, inone of whose 
churches he lectures on Friday and Sunday, dressed 
in his monk’s habit. Last Friday, having announced 
that he should preach on “ Hell,” and the vices 
which lead young men thither, and having ex- 
pressed a hope that there would not be a single 
woman present, as the sermon would not be suited 
to them; the church was crowded to excess, and 
though this occasioned seme litt’e disturbance, the 
Father seems to. have made a forcible and impres- 
sive address. He has issued the following announce- 
ment of a great demonstration for the 25th: 

“0.S.B. English Congregation of St. Benedict.— 
The members of the second and third order are 
hereby certified that the Great Annual Chapter will 
(p.v.) be held in the Priory Chapel, at Laleham, 
Chertsey, on Wednesday, on the Octave of the 
Solemnity of Our Most Holy Father Benedict, being 
Lady-day, March 25. All members should try to 
be present, as important business will be transacted. 
Solemn service and chapter at 10-30 .a.m. Persons 
wishing to be admitted into the third order on that 
day should make early application for the necessary 
papers, enclosing 6d. in stamps to Brother Dunstan, 
0.8.B. Benedictine Priory, Laleham, Chertsey. By 
order of the Rev. the Superior.” 

The names of about 1,600 members of the Uni- 
versity, residentand non-resident, have been affixed 
to the Oxford address to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury against the abolition of religious tests 
in the universities. But it is said that a large pro- 
portion of the fellows of Trinity, Christ’s, and other 
colleges of Cambridge, have signed a petition to 
Parliament in favour of Mr.. Coleridge’s Bill; and 
that the numbers will surprise many people. 

On Tuesday night, Mr. Maguire opened the 
debate on Ireland in the House of Commons. 
Lord Mayo made a long statement on the part of 
the Government, chiefly explanatory of a policy of 
masterly inactivity. He deprecated any material 
interference with the Irish Church, and said that if 
there was to be equality it must beby “ levelling 
upwards” instead of “ levelling down.” This, taken 
in connection with his allusion to Regium donum as 
“the miserable and inadequate provision for the 
wants of the Presbyterian clergy,” seems to shadow 
forth a desire to give a sop to the Presbyterians. 

The Choir has collected from Mackeson’s “Guide 


to the Churches of London ” some curious statistics 
as to the different hymn books now in use, “ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” is used in 137 out of the 545 
churches, the S. P. C. K. hymnal at 111, Mercer’s 
at 43, Kemble’s at 28, Hall’s at 43, Windle’s at 14, 
and Bickersteth’s at 5. The “People’s,” the 
“Hymnal Noted,” and “St. Alban’s (Holborn) 
Appendix” are in favour where the services are of 
the ritualist order, and “Tait and Brady,” now 
generally superseded, is still to be found at All 
Saints’, Knightsbridge, and St. Thomas’s, South- 
wark. Altogether, upwards of thirty different 
hymn books are in use within a radius of twelve 
miles, not including the special supplements, which 
are still more numerous. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


At a meeting of clergymen of the Church of 
England at Nice, last spring, the questions were 


discussed, What are the hindrances which keep lay-. 


men from listening to preaching or being influenced 
by it, and how may such hindrances best be 
remedied. They decided on making inquiries 
among thoughtful laymen in every department of 
life, and more than forty answers were returned, 
The substance of these has just been published, 
under the title Lay Suggestions en Modern Preaching 
and Preachers. As might be expected, the sugges- 
tions are very varied, and sometimes contradictory. 
Some complain of the length of sermons, yet the 
opinion of most sensible men is that this should 
depend on the subject and the occasion. Some 
require more matter and thought; “humdrum 
platitudes” will not do now-a-days. Others 
demand greater earnestness and skill in delivery. 
Some urge more expository preaching, and more 
natural language, “not Galilean talk.” Touching 
the question of extempore versus written discourses, 
mooted by many of their correspondents, the com- 
pilers of the pamphlet “ think that whilst all clergy- 
men ought to cultivate the habit of speaking, so as 
to be able readily to deliver an unwritten address 
in simple, natural manner, yet the majority of well- 
educated hearers will probably prefer written 
sermons, as being, in their judgment, likely tobe 
more carefully and accurately prepared.” 

Referring to the idea of “ comprehension,” which 
Dean Alford and others have recently thrown out, 
the Freeman asks : 

“How can there be cordial union between two 
Churches when the members of the one count the 
ministry of the other to be an intrusion, a usurp- 
ation, the modern form of the sin of Corah, 
Dathan, and Abiram? We were told the other day 
by an ultra-evangelical clergyman that Dissenting 
ministers have a right to preach the Gospel, inas- 
much as he that heareth is told to say ‘come, but 
they have no authority to administer the sacra- 
ment. While the Church holds that the Episcopal 
ordination alone can give validity to Gospel minis- 
trations, and that official position secures a value 
for the ordinances which no personal character can 
give to them, and that the Lord’s Supper adminis- 
tered by Dean Swift or Laurence Sterne would have 
had an authority it would not have had if adminis- 
tered by Dr. Watts or Dr. Doddridge, the Church 
may have large - hearted men, whose charity 
violates their logic, and whose Catholicity 
draws them into a holy inconsistency ; but 
there cannot be hearty union between the great 
body of her ministers, and those churches which 
have no episcopacy, and deem apostolical succes- 
sion to be one of the most unfounded and trashy 
of the Popish traditions. We know that Dr. 
Alford does not so believe in Episcopacy as to think 
that the ministry of Robert Hall and Angell James 
was without authority; but we do not think he 
will deny that in the Anglican Church an increas- 
ing number believe in the necessity for the apos- 
tolical succession, and thereby make the hindrances 
to intercommunion greater than ever.” : 

In summarising the late proceedings of Convo- 
cation, we mentioned that the publications of the 
Rev. C. Voysey, incumbent of Healaugh, were 
brought under discussion by the Bishop of Salis- 
bury. Mr. Voysey writes to the Church Wews, in 
reference to some ‘remarks which it had made on 
the subject: . 

“No dignitary of the Church has given me either 
his ‘patronage’ or ‘tacit approval;’ the former I 
should politely decline, the Jatter would be to me 
worthless. If this attack is meant for the Dean of 
Westminster, allow me to inform you that I have 
received several Jetters of remonstrance from him 
on the subject of my printed sermons, and that 
he much regrets the course which I have been 
“pursuing.” ~ 

The Rev. F. W. Farrar, editor of the “Essays on 
Liberal Education,” as select preacher this month 
at Cambridge, took the text for his first sermon 
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out of the earlier part of Genesis, 
hearers that he did not mind their entering into 
various views as to whether man was originally 
created in only one or a number of centres, as to 
whether the story of Adam and Eve was or was 
not an allegory, as to whether man was at once 
fully developed or first passed through a series of 


lower organisms, &c., so long as they seized the | 


great fact which the early chapters of the Bible 
were meant to teach—that man was a fallen 
creature. 

The Record, which is scandalised by the lauda- 
tions that have been heaped {on Lord Derby by 
many of its fellow-Evangelicals, gives this from a 
“venerated correspondent :” 

“Who was the Prime Minister that appointed Dr. 
Hook to the deanery of Chichester? Lord Derby. 
Who appointed Dr. Goodwin to the deanery of Ely ? 
Lord Derby. Who appointed Dr. Duncombe to the 
deanery of York? Lord Derby. Who appointed 
Mr. Powys to the deanery of Hereford? Lord Derby. 
Who appointed Dr. Claughton to the Bishopric of 
Rochester? Lord Derby. Who translated Bishop 
Selwyn to the see of Lichfield? Lord Derby. Who 
on these occasions, and on all occasions, passed by 
Dr. M'‘Neile, the facile princeps of the English 
Church, and labouring so nobly, and for so many 
years close to his Lordship’s residence? Lord 
Derby. Who, when the deanery of his own cathe- 
dral of Chester was vacant, put on that admirable 
veteran a slight which startled and pained thou- 
sands of true Churchmen? Lord Derby. Shall 
true Protestants proclaim this statesman’s course a3 
beyond all praise ?” 

In answer to a correspondent of the Guardian, 
who had animadverted on some of his statements 
in Convocation respecting the phrase “ reconciling 
God to man,” in the Lambeth letter, Dean Stanley 
remarks: 

“ What I endeavoured to point out was that the 
phrase, if regarded as a formal exclusive expression 
of dogmatic belief, was unhappily chosen, as it 
would condemn Dr, Neale; and, in Dr. Neale’s 
opiuion, the Orthodox Eastern Church; and even 
in Mr. Bright’s opinion, St. John Damascene,—as 
well as many divines of our own Church, such as 
Alexander Knox, Mr. Robertson, Prof. Hussey, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and others whom I need not name. 
If it be regarded as a merely general recognition 
of the Divine goodness, forming part of a friendly 
salutation, then the objection to it isremoved. In 
that sense, of course, Dr. Neale might have accepted 
it, as he accepted the phrase to which your corres- 
pondent ‘S. A.’ alludes (‘Remember, Lord, all for 
good, have pity, Lord, on all, be reconciled to all of 
us; give peace to the multitude of Thy people’); 
as St. Chrysostom might have accepted it (though 
in his Homilies on 2 Cor, v. 20 he writes—‘ The 
Apostle says, ‘ be ye reconciled to God not reconcile 
God to yourselves—for it is not God who is an 
enemy to you, but you whoare enemies to God’’) ; 
as several prelates who signed the Pastoral doubt- 
less accept it; as the Bishop of Natal has actually 
accepted it when he says—‘There is a sense, of 
course, in which a father displeased requires to be 
reconciled to bis disobedient child, though tenderly 
loving him all along, while he corrects and mani- 
fests his anger towards him, I have thought that 
our Lord came at his Father’s own command to 
reconcile his Father and our Father in this sense 
to us ; and I have used the expression ‘ our recon- 
ciled or rather reconciling Father and Friend.’ ” 

The Rev. John Hunt, “curate of Lambeth,” in 
the letter to the Znquirer from which we quoted 
last week, draws this picture of the working of 
patronage in the Establishment: 

“One thing we must ask the Noncomformists to 
help us to do, and that is to reform the Church. 
It is of no use for us to have a State Church if the 
State is to care no more for it than Gallio did for 
Sosthenes when he suffered the Greeks to do what 
they liked with him. The Church’s property is in 
no way protected. What of it the Government 
has at its disposal is often used for party political 

urposes. What of it the Bishops have at their 
disposal is frequently given to their immediate 
relatives, or bestowed on some one to whom or to 
whose friends they have been under obligations. 
It is not necessary to extend our inquiries far to 
find that the best livings are occupied by the sons, 
nephews, .and sons-in-law of Bishops and Arch- 
bishops. Nor is the Church’s property any beter 

‘otected where the patronage is in private bands, 
When in my last country curacy, I inquired 
into the history of the occupancy of several of the 
livings. No. 1. The incumbent married a lady 
whose father was able to give a certain sum for 
the next presentation. No. 2. The living was poor, 
and therefore it was given to a gentleman of pri- 
vate income. No. 3. The incumbent’s father gave 
up a large living tothe Bishop on condition that his 
son got half the value, No.4 was bought by the 
incumbent’s wife. No. 5 was a clever scheme of a 
patron who wanted a living for a near relation, and 

rsuaded another patron to get a rich living 
ivided and this relation presented before the 
death of the old rector. No. 6 was a chancellor’s 
living, bought with the wife’s money. No.7 was 


. 


He told his | given by a Protestant patron to an anti-Romanist 


eader. The advowson has since been sold for 
£6,000, a noble duke pocketing so much of the 
Church’s money, and a rich banker making a good 
speculation for his son. When I was licensed to 
this curacy a clergyman much my junior was 
licensed to a benefice. His father was vicar of the 
next parish, and had bought it as a provision for 
his son. The Bishop directed all his conversation 
to this young clergyman, made him kneel down, and 
gave him a blessing with his hand on his head, 
which he did not give to me, my licence being only 
to a stipendiary curacy; and yet the Bishop knew 
as well as I did who had bought that living, and 
that this trading in the souls of men was as much 
an act of merchandise as anything done on the 
Stock Exchange. Indeed, the Bishops not only 
wink at the traffic, but some of them, as far as they 
can, legalise it. One of the commonest occurrences 
in the suburbs of London, especially on the Win- 
chester side, is for a clergyman to give two or 
three thousand pounds to complete a church, on 
condition that he gets the first presentation. The 
speculation is invariably 2 good one, however un- 
fitted he may be for the place. In rich neighbour- 
hoods people go to church for fashion sake, if not 
from principle. Are these things merely accidents 
ef a State Church, or can a State Church exist 
without them? It is well to stand on our nation- 
ality against such intruders as the Papacy, or such 
pretenders as Bishop Gray ; but having done this, 
are we to suffer internal corruption to consume the 
Church’s vitals ?” 

A writer on Christianity and Science, in St. Paul's, 
makes the following remarks: 

“The lay mind of the country, let enthusiastic 
sceptics say what they will, has not learned to 
look upon the historical facts with which the 
Christian religion is bound up, as Cicero and Ceesar 
looked upon the tattle of the augurs; but it is, I 
think, absolutely certain that the lay mind of Eng- 
land will accept those truths respecting the physical 
world upon which scientific authorities are agreed, 
and those conclusions respecting the documents in 
which the Christian religion is embodied on which 
scholars are unanimous. It is absolutely certain, 
also, that these scientific truths and philological con- 
clusions differ in important points from the con- 
ceptions entertained regarding them by the divines 
and scholars who drew. up the confessions of the 
various Protestant Churches. Englishmen feel 
themselves bound, not merely by their national 
character for integrity, frankness, and courage, 
but by their Protestantism itself, to face every 
statement which is true, and to face it with a wel- 
coming smile. The clearing process which has 
been applied to all our knowledge must be applied 
to our religion. It must divest itself of every tag 
of superstition; and it will, we may pretty con- 
fidently infer, be in the future less ecclesiastical 
and less dogmatic than it has been in the past. 
But there is no reason to apprehend that we are 
passing into the Chinese phase of civilisation, or 
that the grandeur which envelopes human affairs 
when heaven’s light falls upon them is to be no more 
seenin England, Christianity, the most spiritual of 
religions, presents no parallel to the religions of 
classic antiquity; it affords scope to all that is 
noble, great, beautiful, in man; it is the religion 
of conscience and of the affections; its harmony 
with what is divine in humanity is so profound, 
that the circumstance has been taken advantage 
of to represent it as a mere elaboration of natural 
religion, The deliberate testimony of the wisest 
of the moderns, Goethe, was given to the 
effect that man cannot recede from the point to 
which he has attained in Christianity. That a 
religion which, in its body of spiritual truth offers 
a comprehensive and benign response to all that 
is deepest in human nature, under what theory 
soever man is viewed, should be undermined by 
the discovery of new facts relating either to the 
formation of the world or man’s place in the animal 
creation, is out of the question; and the historical 
evidence touching the fundamental facts of the 
Christian revelation stands at this moment ona 
basis which scholars taking rank with any in Europe 
hold to be impregnable.” 


After expressing agreement with Mr. Gladstone’s 
remark in his concluding notice of “Ecce Homo,” 
thatit is “needful that popular theology, which 
like everything else, tends to settle down into mere 
formulas, should thus be shaken up from time to 
time and adjusted by its eternal standards,” the 


Freeman observes : 

“Small indeed is the fruit of conventional 
theology. We wellremember in the days of our 
youth how the farmers dreaded to go deeper than 
the few inches of soil they usually ploughed ; ‘ the 
hungry pan of the earth,’ asthey termed it, if broken 
into, would prove worse than worthless. Now they 
plough and tear it up to double the old depth, and 
mingie old and new soil together with a vast in- 
crease in the fruitfulness and produce. So many 
dread to depart from the old theological 
phrases and modes of epitomising Scripture truth 
—the conventional ‘pan’ cf stereotyped theology. 
But the sacred soil of Scripture is very deep; tar 
deeper, assuredly, than our theologians have yet 
reached, and as our Lord foresaw, the well-in- 
instructed scribe will doubtless to the ‘end of the 


age,’ bring out things ‘ new’ as well as old; will go 
deeper into the ground, and not merely work over 
and over again the old and now almost exhausted 
surface soil of human tillage. There is a great 
deal more in the Gospels and in that great life 
which they portray than divines have yet found.” 


The Wonconformist takes pretty much the same 
view of Lord Russell’s proposals for the settlement 
of the Irish Church as we did on their first appear- 
ance. It asks: 

“Does his lordship’s information as to the set of 
public opinion in the three kingdoms warrant him 
in concluding that he can carry his plan? Is he 
aware that its first effect would be to rive the 
Liberal party asunder, and to array in opposition 
to the s.atesman who proposed the measure the 
greater part of its earnestness, energy, and life? 
Can he not foresee that it would evoke from other 
faa a ‘No Popery’ howl which it would be 

ifficult for any minister to face? Does the senti- 
ment of the age tend in the direction in which he 
wishes the Imperial Legislature to move? No doubt 
he might have the House of Lords, including a 
majority of the Bench of Bishops, with him, but 
would this be an equivalent for the public support 
he would lose? Ireland does not ask for, but 
formally disclaims, such a measure—Scotland 
would rot hear of it—and it would be too flatter- 
ing a description of political sentiment in England 
regarding it to say that the people are by no 
Means agreed in its favour. Why should the 
younger statesman to whom the noble earl be- 
queaths the impossible task, Whig-like, build up a 
wall to break his head against?” 

In asermon at Whitehall, on Sunday, the Bishop 
of London said, he believed that all modern 
European experience taught that the maintenance 
of a national State religion was in nowise inimical 
to wise toleration or to the rights of individual 
conscience. We should like to know when his 
lordship’s “modern” begins. We fancied that we 
had heard something of Ejected ministers in 
modern times; and even now we could point to 
some national State religions which we should 
hardly describe as friendly to toleration or to the 
rights of individual conscience. Again, the Bishop 
suggested that a national State Church could not 
well lose the largeness of Christian principles im 
the narrow disputes which occupy so much of the 
time of other Christian bodies. Looking at the 
kind of disputes which are at present going on in 
his own Church, we feel greatly at a loss to knew 
what his lordship means, unless he no longer re- 
gards it as, what it is certainly ceasing to be, the 
national church, 


There was a lively debate, last week, in the Union 
at Cambridge, on the subject that “ The existence 
of any political constituencies from which Dis- 
senters are excluded is discreditable to the 
country.” Mr, W. Wiles, of Sidney College, who 
spoke with great spirit, among other strong things, 
said it was notorious that Cambridge and the 
Sister University made themselves more than 
usually ridiculous when they had to return mem- 
bers to Parliament; and in proof of this he re- 
ferred to the rejection of Lord Palmerston by the 
former, and of Mr. Gladstone by the latter, 
and to the mediocrities sent in their stead. 
He objected to the exclusion of Dissenters on 
two grounds: first, on the broad ground that 
to exclude a man from any position in which he 
might do good to himself and be useful to the 
community, on account of his opinions on any 
speculative matter, was unjust, inexpedient as far 
as it regarded all the interests concerned, and, 
moreover, thoroughly absurd. And secondly, 
because he considered that any political action 
undertaken by the Church party alone must neces- 
sarily be discreditable to the country. The only 
argument used by his opponents that had a shade 
of reason in it was, that it was expedient for the 
sake of uniformity of opinion that the present 
system of repression and exclusion should be carried 
out against Nonconformists. If it were true that 
uniformity were desirable, and that it could be 
obtained by the means used, that would justify any 
measures that could be taken against Nonconform- 
ists. It was an argument that, in a. recent 
meeting, had been pushed to a fearful extent by 
the Bishop of London. He had declared that if it 
were not for the Established Church the great body 
of English people would drift from Christianity to 
Unitarianism. If this were so, all he could say about 
it was, let it drift. What he meant was, that if the 
Church, its creeds, and Christianity itself, had so 
little hold upon the people of England, that without 
legalised injustice and the political and social 
supports that at present fence about the Church, 
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the majority of Englishmen would become sceptics | be found, as the author himself suggests, “useful | suburbs on the land.” The city of Tyre is here 


or deists, he would say, and every sincere believer 
would say so too, take away those supports and let 
the matter work in its own way, trusting, as 
every faithful man must, that in the end the truth 
and the right must prevail. They had attempted 
to produce uniformity in these universities, and the 
result had been that they had driven away all 
thinking men, and had separated themselves entirely 
from the progress of thought in the country. In 
this 19th century to require adhesion to any set of 
dogmas, especially to any set of theological dogmas, 
was to give an insult to thinkers and to make 
a declaration of war against all thought. The 
universities had obtained uniformity, but at the 
expense of every man and everything worth 
having. Instead of being, as universities should 
be, a light to the people, they had become 
mere schools for curates and refuges for ped- 
ants. The sect, which was at present the State 
Church of the country, bad had every possible op- 
portunity for producing uniformity, if such a thing 
were possible. It had always been the pet of the 
State; it had had all sorts of legislation for its 
benefit ; it had absorbed a great part of the funded 
wealth of the country; more important still, it 
had had the two great sources of education for its 
especial use and benefit, and yet it had been 
expelled from Scotland, it was detested in Ireland, 
and it had been deserted by a majority of the 
people of England. He was proud that both by 
birth and education he belonged toa party that had 
always been the most important in the State, most 
important from its numbers, its intelligence, its 
high purpose. Not important to England alone, 
for its members had made a new nation across the 
Atlantic, which in these latter days had given to 
the world a spectacle of our old Puritan valour, and 
having founded a new world bid fair to be the mis- 
tress and leader of the old; and he knew the time 
was not far distant when the great Nonconformist 
party, through whose patriotism we were what we 
were, would be admitted to those political pri- 
vileges, to that perfect civil and religious equality 
which was the right of every Englishman; when 
the last remnant of mediseval ignorance and bigotry, 
which these Universities rolled as a sweet morsel 
under their tongue, would be swept away for ever. 
(Cheers.) The votes in favour of the motion were 
35; against, 52. 


REVIEW: 


The Parables of Jesus: being Twenty Sunday Morn- 
ing Meditations thereupon. By John Page Hopps. 
London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


Tuerz is no part of our Lord’s teaching which has 
been so generally attractive, and none, we imagine, 
which has left so deep an impression, as his Parables. 
They have had a charm alike for the learned and 
the unlearned, fcr the young and the old, by their 
simple beauty winning their way to the heart, and 
by their deep spiritual wisdom enriching the soul. 
Homely and familiar, however, as they mostly are 
in their illustrations, owing to the references which 
they contain to habits and customs so different 
from ours, and to the circumstances in which they 
were spoken, a little explanation is often needed 
for the ordinary reader. Mr. Hopps has given 
sufficient of this, and not too much. Orthodox 
writers who have taken the same subject, as faras 
we are acquainted with them, seem to have for- 
gotten the truth of what Tillotson (we believe it 
was) said, that a parable resembles a sphere, which 
touches only in a single point, and have not seldom 
either lost sight of the primary lesson which the 
story was intended to teach, or derived from what 
were its mere accessories and embellishments in- 
ferences and conclusions that were inconsistent 
with that lesson. Mr. Hopps has not been led into 
this mistake, but rightly confines himself in his 
“Meditations” on each parable to its one central 
idea, which is of permanent application, and brings 
this out clearly and forcibly, and gives it a practical 
bearing. To those who are acquainted with his 
previous writings, we need hardly say that this 
little work, while making no pretensions to be 
learned or profound, is marked by freshness of 
thought and tenderness of feeling, and that there 
are Scattered throughout it many graceful touches 
of fancy. To those who are in search of matter for 
Sunday reading in the family, we can distinctly 
recommend these “Meditations” as likely to in- 
terest all the members of it, and at the same time 
as not too long; and we have no doubt they would 


to congregations who have to depend on books in 
the absence of a teacher with words of his own.” 

Our limited space will not allow us to extract 
more than a single short passage out of many 
that we had marked which are equally good. Our 
readers, we are sure, will feel with us that the 
following, on “the woman that was a sinner,” is 
tenderly and beautifully put: 

“ Here was a poor child of the world who was 
what the world had made her, whose sad life had 
been cut off from God, and from all that seemed to 
flow from God—from all that was pure and 
beautiful and good; and words had fallen on her 
ears which had recalled to her heart dreams that 
had faded, and joys that had vanished, and the 
light of a pure love which she thought had gone 
out for ever. And all the tide of her life was 
changed, and hope came for desperate despair; and 
the angels whispered to her again, and the old, old 
days came back tomind. For the words of Jesus— 
the accents of this new Evangel—had found a 
place in her poor sad heart, and all her strong, 
ardent, passionate nature was turned in anew 
direction, and she was now a pilgrim who had 
taken the first few steps on the road to righteous- 
ness, with her face uplifted to the skies, And here 
was the angel who had done all this, the incarnation 
to her of all that was holy and pure and heavenly ; 
here, in this Jesus, was her temple, her altar, her 
sacrifice ; and here, too, was her guiding star, tha> 
led the way her heart desired to go. And so, amid 
the tumult of her hopes and fears, her shame, her 
ove, her joy, she is prostrate before the shrine of 
her devotion—before the one being it is all her 
heaven as yet tosee, And nothing is too costly to 
give him, and no posture is too lowly, and no 
service too humbling, and no sacrifice too great. 
And so, behold her at his feet behind him, weeping, 
as she anoints them with her costly perfume and 
more costly tears, and covers them even with the 
hair of her head—so complete the overthrow of her 
pride, so gentle and lowly the perfection of her 
pathetic contrition and holy love.” 


MISTRANSLATIONS IN THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION.—No,. XXY. 

JEREMIAH xlvi. 25. “I will punish the multitude 
of No.” More correctly, “I will punish Amun- 
mno,” or the city of the Egyptian Thebes. The 
Egyptian name of the city should be No-amunei, 
corrupted as above by the Hebrew writer. The 
name means “the great city of Amun.” 

Jeremiah xlix. 33: “Hazor shall be a dwelling 
for dragons.” More correctly, “for jackals.” So 
in chapter li. 37. 

Jeremiah ]. 21. “ Utterly destroy after them.” 
More correctly, “the hindermost of them,” as they 
flee away in the battle. 

Lamentations ii. 6. “He hath destroyed his 
places of the assembly.” More correctly, “ He hath 
destroyed its synagogues.” 

Ezekiel vi. 14, “Make the land desolate, yea, 
more desolate than the wilderness toward Diblath.” 
More correctly, “Make the land desolate, even 
from the [southern] desert unto Diblab,” or rather 
Riblah in the north; from one end of the country 
to the other. 

Ezekiel vii. 10. “The morning is gone forth.” 
More correctly, “The circle of events is gone 
forth.” ; 

Ezekiel xi. 16. “I will be to them as a little 
sanctuary in the countries where they shall come.” 
More correctly, “as a sanctuary for a short time.” 

Ezekiel xii. 7. “I brought it forth in the 
twilight, and bare it upon my shoulders in their 
sight.” More correctly, “in the dark,” and “before 
their eyes,” when they could not see it because of 
the dark. ; 

Ezekiel xiii. 4. “Thy prophets are like foxes in 
the deserts.” More correctly, “in desolate places,” 
where the foxes are to be met with rather than in 
the desert. 

Ezekiel xvi. 52. “Thou also which judged thy 
sisters bear thine own shame for thy sins.” More 
correctly, “Bear thou thine own shame, who hast 
taken the blame off thy sisters by thy sins.” She 
was so much the worst that she made the others 
seem blameless. 

Ezekiel xxi. 16. “Go thee one way or other, 
either on the right hand or on the left.” More 
correctly, “ Form close ranks, turn to the right, set 
yourselves straight, turn to the left.” These are 
military terms, such as are used by an officer to 
the soldiers under his command. 

Ezekiel xxi. 22. “To appoint captains.” More 
correctly, “To place battering-rams” against the 
city walls, 

Ezekiel xxvi. 8. “He shall slay with the sword 
thy daughters in the field.” More correctly, “Thy 


spoken of, which stood upon a rock, an island, or 
almost an island in the sea, of which the neigh- 
bouring suburbs were on the main land. 

Ezekiel xxvi. 20. “ And shall set thee in the low 
parts of the earth.” More correctly, “in the world 
below,” or in hell. 

Ezekiel xxix. 10, “I will make the land of 
Egypt utterly waste and desolate, from the tower 
of Syene even unto the border of Ethiopia.’ 
More correctly, “from Magdolon to Syene, even to 
the border of Ethiopia.” Magdolon is at the 
northern end of Egypt, and Syene on the borders 
of Ethiopia, at the southern end. The same cor- 
rection must be made xxx. 6. 
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OXFORD IN DISTRESS. 


Ir might have been thought impossible 
for the Oxford Conservatives to introduce 
any novelty into the worn and hackneyed 
subject of their resistance to University 
Reform. The address, however, which Dr. 
Pusgy, Dr. Jexr, and forty other magnates 
of the University, with some sixteen 
hundred graduates, have addressed to the 
Archbishop of CanrErBuRY is a novelty 
in tone, if not in argument. It is one of 
those passionate protests which serve 
rather to indicate than to retard a crisis. 
«We cannot represent too strongly to 
your Grace that this is no common con- 
test, no party question; it is not even & 
question between the Church and Dissent.. 
The battle is for Christian faith and 
morals ; it is for our very life. On behalf 
of our Church and our country, on behalf 
of the souls of the youth of this hitherto 
Christian nation, we solemnly, as in the 
presence of Atmicuty Gop, implore your 
Grace and our Christian brethren every- 
where to strive with us to maintain in our 
university and our colleges the principle 
of Christian education which has beem 
handed down to us through so many cen= 
turies, and which, if once destroyed, it: 
will be impossible to restore.” This is: 
accompanied by the assertion that the pro- 
posed measure will produce ‘the over 
throw of a definite creed and of a common: 
form of prayer,” whereby “the very basis: 
of a Christian education will disappear 
from among us. While the intellect at 
the most critical period of life, and in an 
age of great and increasing excitement, 
will be highly stimulated, the conscience 
will be injured by the exhibition, in the 
very home of education, either of a bitter 
conflict on first principles or of a lax 
and careless indifferentism.’ And yet 
what is it which calls forth this 
almost pitiful tone of apprehension and 
entreaty? Simply this, that Mr. Conerinen, 
a man of unimpeachable churchmanship 
as well as Christianity, proposes to carry 
the reforms which were made a few years 
ago a little further. The former change — 
enabled Dissenters to take a Bachelor's _ 
degree, but the degree of Master of Arts 
is still, as formerly, open only to thdése 
who will sign a declaration of assent to 
the Thirty-nine Articles; and all the — 
governing power of the University, Heads _ 
of houses, Fellows and Tutors are bound to ~ 
be members of the Church of England. It 

is simply proposed to put Nonconformists 
exactly on a par with Churehmen at 
Oxford. Yet this is “to endanger the 
very basis of a Christian education,” 
and those who utter this cry would have — 
Dissenters believe that it is not a question 
of Church and Dissent, but of re 
itself! Dissenters, however, are ni 
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so convinced that the Thirty-nine Articles 
and membership of the Establishment are 
the only effectual bulwarks of Gon’s truth. 
They naturally are doubtful about the 
utility of a “ definite creed” which yet is 
already sufficiently elastic to admit Dr. 
Pusry, Professor Jowrrr, and Mr. Gorp- 
win Smit within the charmed enclosure, 
outside of which nothing is to be hoped for 
but “a bitter conflict on first principles,” 
or “a lax and careless indifferentism.” 

It is not, however, among Dissenters 
that University Reform finds its most 
yehement advocates, and this address its 
most pungent critics. Thoughtful and 
liberal Churchmen are themselves begin- 
ing to see that nothing can be more 
discreditable to their own church than 
this timid clutching at a monopoly of 
statement in our great national seats of 
learning on subjects which are being 
thoroughly and openly discussed in the 
world. It is the religiousness of the 
nation, not of the establishment on which 
the religious tone of the Universities must 
depend. Mr. Cotzripen’s effort is directed 
really to make the University more 
national. The Times well points out that 
when the Oxford graduates entreat that 
their University and Colleges may remain 
institutions of the national church, they 
are ignoring the fact that the United 
Kingdom has not a national church: 
rather, it has two national churches besides 
the five millions of Roman Catholics, and 
a still greater number of Nonconformists ; 
and all these will be represented as they 
have never been before in the Legislature 
which will have to settle the future 
character of our great seats of learning. 
The Pall Mall Gazette, also, thus takes 
up the question upon a still deeper 
ground:—*The proposal made by the 

ersons signing the address comes in a 
fow words to this: Whereas the truth of 
Christianity is greatly doubted by many 
persons and would be fully discussed if 
the University were thrown open, let us 
by all manner of means keep it closed. 
Though the question has been asked a 
thousand times, we cannot help asking 
once more whether it is possible to found 
such a proposal upon any other principle 
than that it is not only desirable that 
Christianity should be believed whether it 
is true or false, but that the education 
given to the young should be so contrived 
as, if possible, to prevent them from 
knowing that anybody doubts it?) To us 
it appears very difficult to imagine any- 
thing so petty and so immoral as these 
propositions.” 

Such words as these from such quar- 
ters will have to be met by something 
stronger than either clerical scolding or 
entreaty. The healthy intelligence of 
England in all churches is sick of this 
nonsense of supposing that the truth can 
be endangered by preventing the fellow- 
ships, and other fair,rewards of learning, 
from being monopolised by an Ecclesiastical 
Orthodoxy. Again and again of late years 
the very highest University honours have 
notoriously been carried off by Dissenters ; 
and the fellow-students who have honoured 
the ability of these men, and the tutors 
who have been proud of them, and who 
would gladly have retained them as 
Fellows, are ashamed of the petty restric- 
tions which have stood in their way pre- 
cisely because they were conscientious 
men. All these restrictions are doomed, 
though we should be sorry to think with 
Dr. Pusuy and Co. that therefore Christ- 
ianity is doomed. 


A PARABLE OF THE AGE, 
I. 
Waar a strange man my Uncle Gregory was! 

He inhabited an old manor-house, where his 
ancestors, formerly lords of the manor, had dwelt, 
and acquired some fame in theircountry. Built on 
the steep slope of a hill, accessible at one side only, 
this manor-house, with its ancient towers, its black 
walls, its gratings, its moat, and its drawbridge, 
presented a most imposing appearance to any one 
who approached it from the west. In the night, 
especially in the wavering starlight, its gigantic 
outline was very striking. The passers-by trem- 
bled, the neighbouring peasants, who sometimes 
timidly crossed the threshold, told strange stories 
about it. Poets had written touching sentimentali- 
ties upon it. Some tourists once—men to whom 
nothing is sacred—scandalising the peasants by 
their curiosity and boldness, introduced themselves 
and explored the interior; and actually wrote a 
description of it afterwards, All this is very beauti- 
ful and interesting in an old ruin; but no one 
could conceive why my Uncle Gregory persisted in 
living there, In fact (not to speak of the worm- 
eaten wainscots, the faded hangings, and the 
worn and antiquely clumsy furniture), its thick 
walls, which in many places leaned far out of the 
perpendicular ; its low and narrow windows, which 
the sun’s rays so seldom entered ; its boundary wall, 
which obstructed the view, and only allowed a few 
feet of sky to be seen—served altogether to make a 
sojourn there most monotonous and tiresome. 

Yes, my Uncle Gregory was,a very strange man. 
His friends pitied him with all their hearts, and 
often said, “Mr, Gregory, you really ought to build 
yourself another house and leave that stupid old 
place.” 

But he would not listen; sometimes he even 
stormed at such a proposal, and half-a-dozen 
offended wrinkles would appear on his forehead. 
What could you expect? He clung to his old 
mension, and stayed on there. Sometimes he 
would even avow his weakness. “Yes, yes,” he 
would say, “ you are right, there is much to be said 
against it; bué . . .” and he stopped with this but. 
Then when he got back home he solemnly raised 
the drawbridge as in the good old times, installed 
himself in his hall with some of his friends, and 
read with them in two or three old books old stories 
which they never disputed; “it was printed, so it 
must be true.” It seemed to him that nothing 
could be better. 

You see what a strange man my Uncle Gregory 
was! 

ql. 

He who most pressed him’to leave the old castle 
was his own son, my cousin Martin. Martin had 
been brought up on the old manor, and his father 
had daily taught him to distrust the present age 
and new opinions, and to think that wisdom 
existed only in the old castle, and that there was 
nothing but folly outside its walls. But when my 
uncle found it necessary to send him to the uni- 
versity, lest he should grow up entirely ignorant— 
for, in truth, there was little learning at the old 
castle—Martin, on coming into contact with his 
new companions, found himself at first very awk- 
ward, gentleman though he was; but by being 
laughed at he was soon cured of his foolishness, 
threw aside the stiff airs of the squire, and became 
as natural as his comrades, a friend of knowledge, 
art, and progress, 

Then, when he was twenty-one, he wished to fly 
upon his own wings, worked hard, and with the 
first money he saved built directly opposite to the 
old castle a charming house—snug, comfortable, 
with latge unbarred windows—and surrounded it 
with a hawthorn hedge—a defence against cattle, 
but no obstacle to visitors. Then, with a firm deter- 
mination to repair any part whenever necessary, 
and even to alter the whole mterior arrangement if 
needful, he established himself there. 

The country people who saw this new building, and 
after beginning by criticising ended by admiring it, 
called it New House, and it still goes by that name. 
There in his lofty rooms, full of light and air, and 
looking out on wide prospects, Martin used to 
assemble the educated society of the neighbour- 
hood. They talked, read the mew works of merit 
as they appeared, and discussed them freely. They 
did not always agree, but as they sought only to 
enlighten and instruct themselves, their most 
marked differences of opinion never made them 
forget that they were all friends and all fallible. 

Strangers were amicably received, however great 
might be the trouble of understanding their 
language. One after another obtained what they 
came for—bread, friendship, and knowledge. The 
peasants also flocked to this charming place, and 
though some of them abused the privilege and had 
to be reproved, the greater number behaving with 
propriety, gained greatly by association with more 
educated people, who treated them as equals, 
Thus New House was found to be much pleasanter 
than the old one, where no one went except out 
of respect for my Uncle Gregory. 

ur 


Uncle Gregory himself went seldom to his son’s 
house, for he looked upon it with distrust and 
almost sadness. Nevertheless, whenever he went 
there, he was pleased in spite of himself by the 
irresistible attraction of a life so different from his 
own, and seemed almost to grow young again. 
And when in the evening he had retraced his steps to 


the old mansion, when the bridge was lowered and 
the rusty creaking gate was shut, it seemed to him 
like a burial. Martin, who had wished to be kind 
to his father and to enliven his later years, con- 
stantly said to him, “Come, father, leave a place 
which is the ruin of your health, and where your 
mind suffers as well as your body. Come, a week 
will be sufficient to accustom you to our house ; and 
T assure you that, once at home with us, you will 
regret that you did not come sooner.” 

But the father answered : “Impossible, my son; 
you would spoil me; and besides, do you see, I 
have lived in the old manor-house the whole of my 
life. It was there that my father ended his 
days, it is there that I also should wish to end 
mine. But you,alas . .!” He stopped with a sigh. 

_One day when Martin was just coming out of 
his father’s house, on his way home, he perceived 
under the damp ivy, which had long hidden them, 
two enormous crevices in the wall, extending from 
the top of it to the bottom, "He went back again, 
“My father,” said he, “there is really much danger 
in living here, itis quite necessary to move at once.” 

My uncle came out, looked at the gaping cracks 
with the air of a man disagreeably surprised, shook 
his head, and murmured, “ No.” 

What a strange man my Uncle Gregory was! 


IY. 

The following night frightful noises awoke him 
out of sleep. He rose, and, taking his lantern, 
moved cautiously to the part of the house from 
which the noise seemed to proceed, and there a 
desolate sight lay before his view. The roof had 
fallen in. He looked at the heap of broken tiles, 
the beams so gnawed and rotten, whilst a cloud of 
dust obscured the light and smelt very mouldy. 
He looked around him for some time as if ina 
dream, but when he found that it was notadream, 
he sighed, and said, “ Martin was not altogether 
wrong. But”—and there he stopped. 

When he regained his room he found before him 
Martin, who had hastened, there upon hearing the 
noise. 

“God be praised that you are alive,” said the- 
son; “you are here surrounded with danger. This 
time you will surely not refuse to join us.” 

My Uncle Gregory still hesitated. He went to 
stay the night at his son’s house, and almost decided 
upon remaining there; but on the morrow he went 
to visit the place of his misfortune. There had 
been an immense and irreparable fall. Tears 
fell from his eyes as he surveyed the ruin. 
Then he proceeded to the other wing, walked 
round it, and declared there was no cause for fear, 
entered his rooms, looked over them, and said, “TI 
will remain here.” Martin renewed all his objections 
and remonstrances, but in vain. My Uncle Gregory 
still was obstinate. This wing is quite solid,” he. 
said, and determined to live there. He was not. 
destined to stay long. 


v. 

One day two gentlemen, with gold lace upon their 
caps, presented themselves at the castle. “Mr. 
Gregory,” said they, “what do you believe to be 
the value of this old ruin? ”—“ It is not for sale.”—.- 
“No, we did not ask that; but what would you 
value it at, if all or part of it should be taken?” ... 
“Indeed, gentlemen, this is most impertinent : ‘if it 
should be taken.’ By whatright do you ask me?”. . 
“Stay, Mr. Gregory, do not be angry,” said one of 
the two; “weare the agents of the X. Y. Z.. 
Railway Company. The Company are about to: 
construct a new line from X, to Z., which will come’ 
exactly upon your castle, a8 you will see here,” and 
he unrolled upon the table a large paper. 

The map which he unrolled showed but too 
plainly the fatal plans of the X. Y. Z. Company: 
they were going to run directly through the heart 
of the old mansion. Neither on one side nor the 
other, neither above nor below, but in a provokingly 
straight line immediately through it. My Uncle 
Gregory did not know very much about the age in 
which he was living. He knew that in theology 
and politics, it had made many wicked innovations 
which he hated very much and comprehended not 
at all; and now he found that it had introduced 
legislative novelties which he would hate quite as 
much, and would unfortunately be compelled to 
comprehend rather better. ‘ Compulsory powers,” 
“Jand clauses,” “assessment of value!” What 
right had a railway company, or fifty railway com- 
panies, an act of Parliament, or fifty acts of Parlia- 
ment, to make him sell, when he didn’t want to 
sell, the old mansion where he and his ancestors 
had lived—or at any rate vegetated—for so many 
years? But it was to be,and must be. My uncle 
had always been against the spirit of the age, and 
now the spirit of the age was against him. 

In spite of its ruined state, he still clung to the 
old mansion; he persisted in declaring thatits dila- 
pidations made it none the less habituble; nay, at 
times, when the argument waxed hot, he would 
even aver that they were part of the original design 
of the builders. And he would call for corroboration 
upon some of the ancient retainers, who looked upon 
him and the old mansion as alike perfect, and would 
have backed himinanything. Buteven they blushed 
as they said it; and I think my uncle felt inwardly 
that if his ancestors could see both, they would be 
almost as much disgusted with his house as with 


‘Martin’s. 


VI. 
The fatal day came at last. The X. Y. Z, Com- 
pany’s workmen took possession of the old man- 
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sion, and my uncle had to seek refuge with Martin. 
A very short time sufficed to make him feel at 
home, accustomed though he had been to solitude, 
amongst the cultivated and well-bred men who 
visited at New House; and though the difficulty of 
deciphering the clumsy and faded letterpress of 
his old library had made him all but abandon 
reading, he resumed it with eagerness on becoming 
acquainted with the clearer type of the present 
day. His goodness of heart speedily endeared him 
te those around him, and intercourse with them 
restored the knowledge and refinement which his 
secluded life had led him to forget. 

He never wishes for the old mansion now. “I 
have learned,” he says, and it is his favourite 
remark, “that it is better to live with one’s grand- 
children than one’s grandfathers.” 


Surely you know Martin? And my uncle—I 


think you must have seen him too. 
Cyrriu. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADDRESSES. 


Ture Hive offers thé following advice to those who 
have to address Sunday scholars: 

Do not begin until there is perfect silence. Let 
it be felt that this is one of the conditions on which 
you speak at all. To commence with a noise is a 
practical admission that, on the whole, you have 
no serious objection to noise. If, as is probable 
enough, talking should break out whilst you are 
speaking, check it by a decided pause; and, on re- 
suming, pointedly address that portion of the 
school which you have had to silence. Twelve 
minutes is as long as you should speak. A visitor 
about to give the address should be told that this 
is his limit. If you can say what you have to 
Say in ten minutes, so much the better. A great 
point is, not to weary the children or overload 
their young minds, 
thereon is better than three or four which will 
jostle each other, and be retained for a short 
time only. Many a good address has been 
spoiled by the speaker attempting too much, 
and talking too long. A text is useful, but not ab- 
solutely necessary. Of course, the speaker should 
have some clearly defined aim; but this does not 
pre-suppose a text; and care should be taken at 
the outset not to alarm your youthful audience by 
creating the apprehension that you are about to 
preach, Children may be got to like addresses ; but 
it is doubtful if they will ever take kindly to ser- 
mons. The desk is the place for the former; the 
pulpit for the latter. Let your manner be animated, 
without being either grim or comic. Whatever 
else, mind that your language is simple, and that 
your sentences are short. “ Long sentences,” says 
Shenstone, “in a short address, are like large rooms 
in a small house.” Let your thoughts reach down 
to the youngest child in the school; if he under- 
stands you, everybody else may. Let your voice 
reach forward to the farthest child in the school: 
if he hears you, everybody else may. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


In a sermon recently preached, the Rev. H. 
Ward Beecher, said: ; 

“JT believe in revivals. I pray that God may 
give us a thousand where we have had one. But 
mere revivals of religious feeling, without those 
clustering influences that should follow every 
revival, willnot save us. We need the sanctification 
of the heart; but, in connection with this, we need 
trying to reform people by religion, to bring to 
organised intellectual elements. We need, while 
them those elements which are adapted to give 
them development and power. When I call men 
to be converted, I always have in my mind a man 
converted not to become merely a member of Ply- 
mouth Church, but tobe morea man. I want them 
converted ia such a sense that they shall stand up 
in the church men in Christ Jesus, coming in because 
it is noble to do it—coming in because to love God 
and man is worthy of our ambition, I want them 
to come into the church with the understanding 
that they are willing to give up their appetites 
and passions for the sake of their fellow-men, I 
want them to be temperance men. They must be 
clean and clear on that subject. And I want every 
man that comes into this church to be a man that 
says: ‘I am not only in favour of religion and 
temperance, but I am earnestly in favour of pre- 
serving our old beloved colonial New-England 
institutions. I goin for the Sabbath. I go in for 
the Bible. Igo in for those institutions through 
which have come to us all that has made us what 
we are, and all that is associated with our memo- 
ries of our fathers and mothers.’ I want you born 
into Christ, and I want you born so that you will 
come outa regal man. I want you to bea temperate 
man; I want you to be a God fearing man; I want 
you to be a Sabbath-keeping man. And that is 
not all—I want every man that comes into the 
church, not to come into it as into an easy chair, 
a rocking-chair, but tocome in as a workman for 
Christ Jesus. Wherever there is anything to be 
done, wherever there are the poor to be succoured, 
wherever there are the ignorant to be instructed, 
wherever there are men to reformed, wherever 
there is a responsibility to be borne, I would to 
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God that there you might be known as an apt, 
quick- working, enterprising man, And I would 
that you might not get tired nor discouraged, but 
that you might hold out to the end.” 


There has been an ecclesiastical trial of some 
interest in New York. It appears that Mr. Tyng, 
a young Episcopal clergyman who has a parish in 
that city, was last autumn on a visit to the town 
of New Brunswick, and there received an invitation 
to preach in a Methodist church. He accepted it, 
and his intention was announced by placard; but 
on the Saturday evening, a formal notice was 
served upon him, forbidding him, in the name of 
Dr. Stubbs, the rector, to officiate in a “ Methodist 
meeting-house.” Mr. Tyng, however, kept his 
promise; and for this breach of Episcopal law, Dr. 
Stubbs, with the help of Dr. Boggs, “ presented ” 
him to the Bishop of New Jersey, who relegated 
the business to the Bishop of New York; and it 
was brought before an ecclesiastical court last 
month, when both parties appeared, assisted by an 
imposing array of counsel. Judgment has not yet 
been given, but it seems likely that it will go 
against Mr. Tyng, and that in that case there will 
be an appeal to the General Convention of the 
Episcopalian Church, which is soon to meet. The 
Boston Christian Register says : 


“The whole thing at first sight seems very 
trivial. That one of the truest, most eloquent, and 
devoted clergymen of the Episcopal Church should 
thus be formally arraigned before a court for simply 
preaching the Gospel to a congregation of Metho- 
dists, and that eminent lawyers should plead with 
as much apparent earnestness as if the culprit was 
the assassin of Lincoln, is one of the marvels of the 
age. All this, in one aspect, tends to makethe Church 
a laughing-stock, and the Gospel a -by-word. 
But there is another aspect of thecase. Indirectly, 
it involves questions which now divide the Epis- 
copal Church. Rev, Stephen H. Tyng,jun., represents 
the Low Churchmen. He and his father may be 
regarded as among the leaders of that school which, 
having no fellowship with ritualism, would give 
itself with hearty zeal to the work of evangelising 
the world. This act for which he is tried was a 
protest against the narrow and exclusive spirit of 
the Episcopal Church—a narrowness in methods 
quite as much as in doctrine. For this reason this 
gallant knight, as he throws down the gauntlet of 
defiance, has the sympathy of all generous and 
progressive minds.” 


The New York Independent gives the following 
directions to preachers: 

“Be short and lively. Load up before you enter 
the sacred desk; announce your text when the 
time comes, with distinctness, and dash right into 
the discussion. Fire at point blank range. Keep 
your eye on that drowsy hearer until he becomes 
wide awake. Hold the children and those restless 
young folks under your command. ‘Give a por- 
tion’ to the aged ones, who try so hard to catch 
every syllable you utter, and, under some modern 
pulpit orators, lose about half, Stir all the people! 
‘Shake off dull sloth’ in manner and intone, Be 
in earnest—tremendously in earnest! Time is 
passing; eternity is near ; judgment is at the door! 
Make an impression, if you can, inside of thirty 
minutes; if not, ask God to give His blessing, and— 
close.” 

An American paper tells us, and of course we are 
bound to believe it, thata man in Alton, Iowa, has 
escaped from punishment for adultery, because 
the prosecuting attorney had indicted him for 
“idolatry.” 

A cutting froma Canadian paper gives an in- 
teresting account of a lecture delivered before the 
Orillia Mechanics’ Institute by “the Rev. James 
Bazley, of Severn Bridge,” formerly of Stockport, 
and of Park Lane, near Wigan. The subject of the 
lecture was “ Independent men—who are they ?” 

“The lecturer showed that they were not in- 
dependent men who were such only in outward or 
material circumstances of life, but those who were 
superior to the influences of such for the gratifica- 
tion of their minds, and who realised high enjoy- 
ment in encountering privation and disadvantage 
with a resolute will, and removing them by patient, 
persevering and energetic action. The subject was 
illustrated by notices of some who had been dis- 
tinguished by their conduct in important situations 
which they had attained by industry and persever- 
ing labour, both in self-education, and the con- 
scientious discharge of the various duties of life. 
Brief memoirs were given of the lives of Arkwright, 
Wedgwood, Flaxman, and Thorwaldsen,” 

The movement begun last year with so much 
success by some of our leading Unitarian ministers 
in the States, for preaching in public halls, is still 
carried on. The Boston Christian Register for Feb. 
22, says: 

“We learn that the halls where religious services 
were held Jast Sunday evening were crowded, The 
Boston Theatre was full to hear Rey. J. F, Clarke. 


In Providence, Rev. E. E. Hale preached; the 
entire space was packed, and many went away 
because they were unable to get in. At Spring- 
field, the Rev. Mr. Nye preached to a crowded 
audience, which would have been twice as large if 
there had been room in the hall, and the work is 
going on in New Bedford and other places.” 

Says the Register:—“Rev. Mrs. P. A. Hanaford 
was ordained as pastor of the Universalist society 
in Hingham on Wednesday. 


Che Rute Thomas Oldham. 


THomas OrpHaM, of Ryecroft, near Ashton, whose 
death was announced in the Herald last week, was 
born in Mossley, in the year 1797. His parents 
were poor, but truly good people, New Connexion 
Methodists, his father indeed being to the last an 
active and prominent labourer in that body. At an 
early age Mr. Oldham became a member of the 
New Connexion Church, treading in the steps im 
which his father trod, and in time engaging in the 
work of preaching, class-leading, and visiting the 
sick. Though not an educated man, he was en- 
dowed with gifts of heart and mind and speech 
that made him a worthy and effective preacher. 
About 1843, a time memorable in the annals of the 
New Connexion, Mr. Oldham gave up his member- 
ship in that church, and joined the Christian Breth- 
ren. It was a painful step to him, but his love of 
liberty was so great that nothing could prevent 
him joining that church which would give him 
full and perfect liberty of thought and speech. 
Among the Christian Brethren and Unitarians, 
especially in the little congregation at Astley-street, 
Dukinfield, of which he was long the leader, he has 
for twenty-four years rendered willing and valuable 
services as a lay preacher, and many of our con- 
gregations in the East Cheshire and East Lan- 
eashire districts feel keenly that in him they have 
lost a kind friend and wise counsellor. He was an 
earnest, and thoroughly practical and homely 
preacher, one who aimed rather to win souls te 
Christ than to win converts to his peculiar faith. 
His sermons were always characterised by a spirit 
of fervent zeal, and by a tenderness and benevolence 
that often touched and melted the most hardened 
hearts. He was the very embodiment of kindness 
and love; and never was he so much at home in 
his preaching as when he dwelt upon the love, and 
mercy, and goodness of God, and upon the happi- 
ness there is in store for this good and faithful 
children. As a visitor of the sick, the afflicted, and 
the dying, Mr. Oldham was highly esteemed and 
greatly beloved. For more than six months pre- 
vious to his death his health had been failing, yet 
still he continued his preaching as usual up to 
January last, when he was confined to his bed, 
where he remained until his death, on February 
11th, in the 71st year of his age, 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE DEFEATED. 


My happy morn of youthful years 
Was not bedewed with tears; 

Hope, like the genial orb of fire, 
Iilumed the heaven of pure desire ; 
And things impossible to bearded men, 

Were easy conquests then. 


I swore me liegeman to the light, 
To human weal and right ; 
Life’s splendid ills I would not grasp, 
Because they hid the asp; 
And the white lies that all men tell— 
I sent them back to hell. ‘ 
But the high visions of the morn 
Wither in midday scorn; 
And man, sore hammered by the fates, 
Oft does the thing he hates: 
So I, who early walked in heaven, He 
Fell earthward, rent andriven:— 
Fell earthward—and the things I spurned, 
When life, a pure star, burned, _ 
Became, perforce, my daily mates, 
Not loves, but hideous hates; 
As if for sins and base desires, — 
God burned my soul with fires. 
Ye who are young, and pure, and free, 
O prize your liberty! 
And follow still each holy vision, 
With unappalled decision; = 
And still, though lashed by pitiless fate, 
Touch not the thing you hate. ia 
Let not the Tempter’s kiss of fire 
Quench one divine desire ; ~~ 
Be scorned, be hated, be reviled, 
Yet be thou Mercy’s child; 1am ft ; 
Better, like Stephen, bleedanddie, . = 
Than live an honoured lie! Fr 
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KAFFIR SUPERSTITIONS. 


Tur Rev. W. G. Holden, for twenty-seven years 
a Wesleyan missionary in South Africa, gives the 
following account of the superstitions of the Kaftir 
races: 

The Kaffirs, so far as any outward recognition of 
religious worship is concerned, are literally “ with- 
out God ;” but, at the same time, there is perhaps 
no nation under heaven that is more superstitious, 
or that is kept in more continual dread by the terror 
of ghosts and spirits. In this sense they are not 
“infidels” as their name imports. Multitudes of 
them have no idea of a Supreme Being at all; and 
the large remainder nothing more than a floating, 
dreamy, indistinct notion. All they recognise is 
the isituta, ghost, or spirit of the departed; the 
rank or station in the ghost world being fixed 
according to the degree of eminence they have 
attained in this, as great chiefs or renowned war- 
riors; but then only as first, or highest among 
equals. This spirit, or these spirits, may be offended 
or made angry by neglect or otherwise, in various 
ways,and may inflict punishment, which the people 
dread, and seek to avert. Itis not laid down as 
an established fact, or article of belief, that the 
souls of al/ the departed exist in a separate state, or 
exercise control over the affairs of men, nor is their 
belief uniform upon this subject; but generally the 
conviction is that all do live, but certainly the souls 
of their renowned chiefs, or great warriors, or dis- 
tinguished ancestors; and the invocation of their 
priests is specially directed to these. They also as 
firmly believe that these spirits occupy the bodies 
of serpents, either occasionally or constantly ; and 
they accordingly classify the order of serpents. 
One was pointed out to me as the kind in which 
the spirits of their departed chiefs resided; in the 
game manner others, as tenanted by the souls of 
‘women: and yet another, as the locale of common 
people and children. They believe, too, that the 
spirits of the ghost world are always near them, are 
cognisant of their actions, are made angry by 
affront or neglect; and, as the result, inflict the 
various ills that befall them in sickness, loss, or 
death; that these isituta may be appeased by 
sacrificial offerings, and when their anger is re- 
moved they withdraw the calamities before in- 
flicted. The zsanusi are the only recognised priests 
for conducting these sacrificial processes. Some- 
times, indeed, smaller offerings may be presented, 
and the ceremonies be conducted by the head man 
of the kraal; but this is only on a limited scale, 
and in relation to small matters. It will therefore 
be self-evident that their priests acquire great 
power and influence overthem. No sooner does 
sickness or death visit a family, or kraal, murrain 
spread among the cattle, drought prevail, or war 
threaten, than these terror-stricken ones—having 
no God of mercy to whom they can fly, and dread- 
ing the worst consequences—send for the zsanust, 
who, upon his arrival, makes very minute inqui- 
ries into the state and circumstances of the indivi- 
dual or family ; the previous prognostics, what 
signs, omens, have appeared; how they were 
treated, what followed, &c.; the whole being at- 
tended by many mysterious signs and careful 
investi_ations, At length he declares that the 
spirit of some particular chief or chiefs is angry, 
and must be appeased by sacrifice. The sacrificial 
beast is called for—probably of some particular 
eolour, but always the best, as an imperfect one 
would vitiate the offering. If the poor deluded 
ereatures have only one beast in the world, they 
will give it on this occasion ; if they have not one, 
they will seek to obtain one from their friends ; 
if they fail here, they will work, or try other 
methods, until they succeed. The beast being 
brought, the priest addresses the isituta, con- 
fessing the sins of the individual, or family, 
or kraal, over the head of the victim about 
to be sacrificed. The actual affronts offered, or 
the wilful neglects committed, are fully and freely 
acknowledged, and the deserved wrath of the 
isituta admitted. A prayer is offered that the 
beast now to be sacrificed may be accepted, the 
wrath of the offended spirits turned aside, the 
¢alamities removed, and peace and prosperity be- 
stowed; the parties concerned being intensely 
engaged in uniting with the insanust in the con- 
fessions and prayers. ‘This being concluded, the 
beast is killed according to certain prescribed rules ; 
every drop of blood is caught and carefully pre- 
served in bowls; a particular hut or house ig 
sacredly cleaned and set apart, in which the flesh 
is deposited with great ceremony; the blood in the 
bowls being also placed in situations specified. The 
wicker-work door of the hut is then carefully 
elosed, and watchers stationed to guard the whole 
through the night, so that nothing may occur to 
mar the sacrifice or disturb the isituta, who are 
supposed, during the night, to drink in the savour 
of the sacrifice, notin the form of blood, but in the 
fine serum, “ i,” which issues from the flesh. 
The ordinary flesh or blood would be too gross for 
these etherial beings; besides, fraud, and the credit 


of the insanusi is preserved, Early on the following 


morning the insanusi opens the door of the hut with 

t care and many charms, examines the sacri- 

amidst mysterious ceremony, and delivers his 
Teport accordingly. After this the sacrifice is 
e@ooked and eaten, Not unfrequently favourable 
results follow; the more so, as the priest generally 
exercises his medical skillin the use of bitter herbs 


or other ingredients which possess good medicinal 
qualities. Besides this, in case of sickness, the 
nerves which have so much to do with the health 
or sickness of the individual, are quieted, the 
nervous system acquires tone, confidence is inspired 


j in the invalid, whilst conscience, the great tor- 


mentor, is pacified ; all tending to bring about the 
desired result. This is the nearest approach to 
patriarchal sacrifices I have met with among the 
Kafiir races. 


et 


THE HALF-WAY HOUSE, 


Crimson and purple, velvet and silk, 
Boys in surplices white as milk, 
Mighty cylindrical candles of wax, 
Great gold crosses on clerical backs, 
Pot of incense that smokes and swings— 
These are the things; aye, these are things, 
That please the hearts of the ladies: 
And so they come, a charming throng, 
When the bell of St. Alban’s goes ding-dong, 
And the chants are loud and the prayers are long, 
And colour and odour, music and song, 
Have barred the way to Hades. 


A capital way your sins to cancel :— 
Kneel at the gates of the gorgeous chancel! 
Sniff the incense the air that swims on! 
Gladden your eyes with purple and crimson! 
Make the road towards Rome your path habitual! 
Stick to the ritual! Stick to the ritual! 
Then ’tis, “ Come to Confession, Maud, my dear! 
Your pet peccadilloes we like to hear, 
Our discipline is not too severe 
For we’re only High Church parsons here, 

And not the Pope’s lieutenants. 
“So if to mamma you’ve been sullen and pert, 
Or a little too much have chosen to flirt, 
Confession’s the thing all ill to avert, 
And depend upon it, you shall not be hurt, 

By a very rigorous penance.” 

Echoes from the Clubs. 


rs 
PAUL AT DAMASCUS. 


Tus name of the great Apostle of the Gentiles 
lingers still among the traditions of Damascus, and 
is familiar alike to Jews, Mohammedans, and 
Christians. The various places mentioned in the 
narrative of his conversion are shown to the pilgrim, 
and some of them are regarded with great venera- 
tion, such as the houses of Ananias and Judas; the 
street called “ Straight,” the spot where he was let 
down from the.wall in a basket ; and the scene of 
the conversion. The latter has been shifted within 
the last century. The monks have, for their own 
convenience, recently located it beside the Christ- 
ian cemetery half a mile east of the city. But bya 
tradition at least as old as the time of the Crusades, 
it was fixed at a point on the great road to Jeru- 
salem, about seven miles east of the city. I believe 
it nighly probable that this tradition is accurate. 
The ancient road, after traversing the province of 
Itursea, and crossing the river Pharphar, ascends a 
gentle eminence between two low hills. Here the 
traveller from the south gets his first view of the 
noble plain of Damascus, and of the tapering 
minarets and swelling domes of the city rising up 
out of a sea of verdure ; and here tradition locates 
the scene of the conversion. It is well chosen. I 
felt deeply impressed with it. True, there is nothing 
in the Scripture narrative to enable us to identify 
the scene. Luke simply says, “And as he journeyed, 
he came near Damascus, and suddenly there shined 
round about him a light from Heaven.” Somewhere 
near the city—“ near ”in comparison with the long 
distance travelled—the event occurred. This spot 
answers well. And there is something in the 
thought that it was just when the city first burst 
upon his view, and when his fierce spirit was 
stirred up by the near prospect of crushing the 
supposed enemies of his faith, that he was smitten 
to the earth. The leading features of the landscape 
are the same to-day as they were then—the snow- 
capped cone of Hermon; the lonely, bleak ridge of 
Antilebanon ; the rounded summit of Tiniyeh ; the 
vast plain with its gorgeously-tinted foliage, and 
green cornfields ; the little villages, embowered in 
orchards, and the walls and towers of the old city, 
rising up in the midst of this magnificent panorama, 
bright and beautiful as a vision of paradise. Then 
there is still the same cloudless sky, and the same 
“noon-day ” sun pouring down a flood of light on 
city, plain, and mountains. And we have the same 
figures, too, giving life and animation te the scene— 
strings of camels laden with the wheat of Auranitis ; 
Arab cavaliers from the desert, armed with sword 
and lance; peasants driving their yokes of oxen 
with sharp goads, which illustrates and may have 
originally suggested, the. Lord’s words to Paul, “ It 
is hard for thee to kick against the goads.” “At 
mid-day,” as they approached the city, undoubtedly 
along this road, probably at this very spot, “sud- 
denly there shone from heaven a great light ; and 
the greatness of that light he can fully comprehend 
who-has seen a Syrian sun shining in his strength 
at noon-day, and who hears that it was “above 
the brightness of the sun.” Divine power and 
divine grace came at once upon Saul the persecutor, 
and transformed him into Paul the devoted mis- 
sionary. This was one of the most momentous 
events of church histery. The fiery zeal of Saul 


was not extinguished ; it was sanctified. Saul the 
missionary retained all his former energy, and 
boldness, and determination. In Damascus he first 
preached “Christ crucified ;” then in Arabia, in 
Antioch, in Asia Minor, in Greece, and in Rome. As 
a@ missionary, a writer, and a controversialist, he 
had no equal even among the apostles, Had 
Damascus no other claim upon us, the fact of its 
being the scene of Paul’s conversion would en- 
shrine it for ever in the memory of the Christian, 
Dr. J. L. Porter. 


> 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—VI, 
BITS FROM TWENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


Tux Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown, a short time since, 
gave a lecture on “Twenty Years in Liverpool,” 
some portions of which may certainly come among 
Church curiosities, 

Referring to the Sunday afternoon services 
which he gave for several years to the working 
classes, he said that while engaged in these ser- 
vices he had received many letters—some of 
thanks, some of complaint. Now a request was 
made to him that he should lecture on the “ Mind, 
Soul, and Body-destroying effects of Tobacco,” 
and now an earnest desire that he should warn his 
hearers on no account to have anything to do with 
the municipal elections. One wrote to say that he 
had been unfortunate in business, and hoped Mr. 
Brown would make a collection for him the next 
Sundayafternoon. Anotherhad a great desire to hear 
Mr. Brown, but wished to know whether he was a 
total abstainer, because he could not conscientiously 
listen to any public speaker who “touched, tasted, 
or handled liquid fire, and distilled damnation.” 
Sometimes (said Mr. Brown) I was complimented. 
One good lady told me to my face, and told me (good 
old soul!) in the strong belief that she was saying 
something much to my praise, that my lectures 
were so successful just because I was not a classical 
man. “You would not do half so much good,’ 
said she, “if you used better language.’ Another 
result of the lectures was the alarming reputation 
which he obtained for philanthropy. One man 
wrote for help on this singular ground,—“ Sir, feel- 
ing assured that you are a lover of your specie.” 
Another had heard him lecture on the Good 
Samaritan. Now this correspondent wished to go 
to America, and he said that he had no money, 
that it was much more comfortable to go by a 
steamer than by a sailing vessel, that the passage 
would be £15, that Mr. Brown could send the 
amount by post-office order, and that if it were not. 
sent by the next Friday the applicant would con- 
sider him “as big a humbug as the priest in the 
parable who passed by on the other side.” Mr, 
Brown said that feeling these lectures were more 
than, with his other work, he ought to under- 
take, he discontinued them; whereupon one of his 
hearers wrote that “it was all confounded nonsense 
for me to pretend that I had not time, because 
everybody knew perfectly well that I had nothing 
else to do. I was just like other hirelings. He 
bad thought that I was something better, but now 
he saw very plainly that I was a greedy, self-seek- 
ing hireling, like all the rest of my cloth.” 

Mr. Brown gave some amusing instances of the 
begging imposters he had met with. Many English 
beggars, not a few Welsh ones, just now and then 
a Scotch one, but an overwhelming proportion of 
Trish ones, had appealed to his “ honour’s” or his 
“riverence’s ” liberality. He was sorry to say that 
of the professedly converted Roman Catholics and 
Jews whom he had seen he eould give a very poor 
account. Nine out of ten, at least, had proved to 
be unprincipled vagabonds. One in particular, 
calling himself # converted Roman Catholic, Mr. 
Brown had detected in a barefaced lie. The excuse 
was that in the Romish Church he had been 
taught that lying was nosin; and that, as he wasa 
new convert, much regard for truth could hardly 
be expected from him. It was not a bad specimen 
of what is called “blarney” when an Irishman, 
who was very “hard up,” begged Mr. Brown to 
give him some old clothes, that he might come 
and hear “ your riverence’s most heavenly and 
glorious discourses.” This, by the way, was the 
man who asked help, as he was unable to work in 
consequence of his having ‘a spinal complaint in 
the back.” Another wrote to say that the Scripture 
moved him, in sundry places, to confess his manifold 
sins and wickedness to “your blessed riverence,” 
and subscribed himself “your riverence’s most 
humble, lowly, penitent, and obedient sinner.” Mr. 
Brown had often been applied to for help; to the 
credit of human nature, he had been offered it too, 
For example, a celebrated maker of pills and oint- 
ment had offered to supply him with any quan- 
tity at half price, for the poor of his congrega- 
tion. He mentioned that he had also had to 
meet with half-mad people and people altogether 
mad. One wrote to say that he had authority 
to offer him a kingdom, which he had offered 
both to Dr. M‘Neile and to Dr. Raffles, who, 
foolishly standing in their own light, had re- 
fused it. He had been addressed by a person 
calling herself the “ Empress of the Universe,” who 
said she was in extreme poverty and would be glad 
to have a collection made for her in the chapel. 
Another strange person wrote as a prophet: “Sir— 
Many whom I have rebuked have been cut off; and 
I warn you that if you do not preach the Gospel 
more faithfully I will have you cut off also.” Mr. 
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Brown said he had met with at least half-a-dozen 
poor creatures,each of whom stoutly maintained that 
he was the Saviour of the world; and one of them, 
in particular, was prepared to go and swear before 
any magistrate that it was he who had been cru- 
cified on Calvary, and that he was now immortal. 


“INTELLIGENCS, 


Duptry.—The congregation had a very crowded 
and successful social meeting on Thursday evening, 
March 5. After tea and the singing of ahymn, the 
chair was taken by Mr. Grainger, a magistrate of 
the borough, greatly respected alike by the congre- 
gation and the people of Dudley. He delivered an 
interesting opening address, dwelling chiefly on 
the subject of Unitarian Christianity. He had not 
been always a Unitarian himself, and he felt par- 
ticularly the cheering and comforting powers of its 
views of God’s Fatherly character. The yarious 
addresses were interspersed with music, instru- 
mental and vocal, which added greatly to the en- 
joyment of the evening. Mr. Thompson proposed 
prosperity to the congregation, and spoke of its 
improved condition, of the benefits of such social 
meetings, and also of the probability of the chapel 
ere long being made more attractive by alterations, 
and thus that still greater improvement might take 
place. We may mentionthatlast year Mr. W.C.Wood, 
on the day before his death, gave £400 chiefly for 
repairing the chapel and putting up a new organ. 
The Rev. M. Gibson gave, “success to the three 
schools in connection with the congregation,” in 
which 375 children are receiving daily gratuitous 
instruction, and 90 of them are clothed out of the 
funds of the charities. The cldest school, for boys, 
he mentioned, has been in existence for 136 years, 
and bears the name of its founders—Baylies. The 
other two for boys and girls hear the name of 
Parsons. They were established in 1865, by a sum 
of money left for that purpose. The girls’ school 
had been previously carried on by the congrega- 
tion for 79 years, being supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions, which only ceased when 
they were no longer required, the other funds 
having become available which were left by the 
member of the congregation mentioned. The two 
masters, Messrs. Ridgway and Mcllwrath, re- 
sponded. The various speakers in addition to 
those already named were Messrs. Wadeley, Wil- 
kinson, Smith, Whyte, and Phillips. 

MarsrTonr.—On Sunday evening last, the Rev. 
R. E. B. Maclellan concluded a course of seven 
lectures on the Revelation of John; a subject not 
often discussed in Unitarian pulpits. Taking the 
clue of interpretation from the writer’s frequent 
assertion that he spoke of “things which must 
shortly come to pass,” ze. of things which he 
expected to occur, either in his own generation, or 
in that immediately succeeding, the lecturer 

-expounded the greater portion of what are generally 
regarded as the prophetic parts of the book, as 
referring to the then imminent conquest of Judzea 
by the Romans, and to the confident expectations 
entertained by the Seer (which, howeyer, were not 
realised), of the immediate overthrow of Pagan 
‘Rome. Inquiries into the date and authorship of 
‘the work were not omitted. While its claims to 
be received as a prophecy were shown to be unten- 
able, high praise was bestowed on it as a religious 
poem; and whileits ascriptions of vindictiveness to 
God and His Christ were reprobated, the, in other 
respects, high moral and religious teaching which 
it includes was cheerfully admitted, An unusual 
number of strangers attended the course throughout. 

MANCHESTER.—On Wednesday evening last, the 
fourth annual meeting of the Lower Mosley-street 
Congregational Society was held in the Girls’ 
Schoolroom. There were about 130 present, and, 
after tea, the Rev. James Drummond, B.A., pre- 
sided. The annual report was read by the chair- 
man, from which it appeared that in 1867 upwards 
of 6,000 tracts had been distributed by visitors, 
and 22 new members added to the roll. Mr. Jesse 
Pilcher read the treasurer’s report, showing the 
receipts to be upwards of £18, and a balance in 
hand £7. On the motion of Dr. Marcus, seconded 
by the Rev. D. Gordon (formerly of Banbridge, 
county Down), the report and treasurer’s account 
were passed, and ordered to be printed. The offi- 
cers for the ensuing year were appointed, on the 
motion of the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A., seconded by 
Mr. Richard Wade. The list of visitors was moved 
by Mr. J. Reynolds, and carried. In the course of 
the proceedings it was stated that a resolution had 
been received from the annual meeting ofseatholders 
of Cross-street Chapel, expressing approval of the 
augmentation of the evening congregation at Cross- 
street, which the society had chiefly caused, and an- 
nouncing that the seats in the chapel were perfectly 
freein the evening. It was also stated that the seats 
were free in the evening at Upper Brook-street 
Chapel. Towards the close of the meeting, the 
cards of membership were distributed to the new 
members. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 14, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors, 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

J. O. S.— Declined. 


SALISBURY AND CALNE. 


To the Editors.—The fortunes, or rather fates, of 
many of the old Presbyterian chapels connected 
with our body would form a strange history. If it 
were only from antiquarian interest, it would be 
well to collect what information is possible to be 
gleaned of these ancient foundations. May there 
not be discovered also, some instances in which 
neglect may be atoned for, and the wrong be 
righted ? 

These thoughts have occurred in connection with 
some information received respecting an old 
Unitarian chapel at Salisbury. My informant 
states that the last Unitarian trustee died without 
having appointed a successor, and that the chapel 
has since, now for many years, been in the hands of 
the Wesleyan Methodists, who use it for their 
Sunday schools, while their minister dwells in its 
ancient parsonage. Can any of your readers con- 
firm, amend, or add other particulars to this state- 
ment? 

Can any of your readers, also, give any informa- 
tion respecting the old Unitarian chapel at Calne ? 
I understand that this chapel, being much out of 
repair, and the Unitarians of the neighbourhood 
being not willing or not able to restore it, some 
years since it was let by a trustee to the Primitive 
Methodists, who undertook the requisite repairs. 
Is this a true statement? and how does the chapel 
trust now stand? and what is the name and 
address of the trustee? While building new 
chapels, we must not forget the ancient foundations. 
Yours truly, Goopwyn BARgMBY. 


aoe he E, 
A RAINY SUNDAY. 


To the Editors—The missionary collections of 
last Sanday must certainly have been affected by 
the stormy weather, more especially in country 
chapels. Now it is surely a pity that the action of 
our various associations should be crippled for the 
next twelve months merely because the 8th of 
March happens to bea wet day. May I suggest 
that if our ministers would announce their readi- 
ness to receive and transmit the contributions of 
those who could not attend the services on Sunday, 
many would gladly avail themselves of the offer, 
and the mission funds for the year might be sub- 
stantially increased.—Yours, &c., 

Ainsworth, March 10,1868. J.T. Warrnuuan. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


London: Unity Cuurce ScHooLrooms.—On Monday 
evening next, a literary and musical evening. 

London: Unity CuurcH.—On Sunday evening next, 
a discourse by the Rev, H. Ierson, on “ The Athanasian 
Creed.” 

London: Stoxe NEwineton.—The Rev. Wm. Binns 
will preach in the Free Christian Church on Sunday 
morning next. 

London: Rosstyn Hint CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD.—On 
Sunday evening next, a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Sadler. 
Subject, ‘On those who are saved according to the 
Gospels.”’ 

Midland Curist1an Unron.—At Oldbury, on Monday 
next, fifth general meeting. Service at two o’clock, 
after which the business meeting, and in the evening 
a social meeting. 

Manchester: Upper Brook-sTREET. — On Sunday 
next, Jecture on ‘‘Words and Phrases,” by the Rev. 
W. H. Herford, B.A. Subject, “ Hell: “ Devil:” 
** Eternal Punishment.” 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHuRCH.—On Sun- 
day evening next, lecture No. 4, by the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, on ‘“ Christ?s Thought about his own Nature, 
and Mission, aud Relation to the Heavenly Father.” 

Manchester: MrmorraL Hatt.—On Sunday after- 
noon next, a lecture by the Rev. J. Page Hopps, on 
“The life and work of Theodore Parker.” 


Manchester District UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—An- 
nual meeting, at the Memorial Hall, on Monday next, 


: Birth. 
RUSSELL.—On the 8th inst., at 34, Upper Hamilton Terrace, 
London, N.W., the wife of W. J. Russell, Esq., of adaughter. 


Murringes. 

MONTGOMERY--Mc.ALESTER.—On the 5th inst. ,at the First 
Meeting House, Rosemary-street, Belfast, by the father of 
the bride, the Rey. J. K. Montgomery, of Chester, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of the Rey. C. J. Mc.Alester, Holywood, 
County Down. 

RUSDEN—M‘CLURE.—On the 3rd inst., at the Town Hall, 
Neufchatel, Switzerland, by the civil officer, and afterwards 
at the Church of Serrieres, by the Rev. Pastor D. de 
Bellefontaine, R. D. Rusden, Esq., of Manchester, to Alice 
Anne, third daughter of the late Andrew M‘Clure, Esq., of 


Nantwich. 
Henths. 


BAKEWELE.—On the 10th inst., at 6, Haverstock Terrace, 
Hampstead, London, Henrietta, the beloved wife of F.C. 
Bakewell, Esq., in the 69th year of her age. 

BLINSTON.—On the 28th ult.,at Preston, Elizabeth Alice, 
the infant daughter of Mr. Francis Blinston, master of the 
Preston Union Workhouse, aged 10 months, 

COLLIER.—On the 4th inst., aged 57 years, Alice, wife of Mr. 
John Collier, Chowbent. 


DUGDALE.—On the 6th inst., at 14 Wellington Square, Sal- 


ford, Alfred, the infant son of Mr. A. Dugdale, Alexandria, | 


Egypt. 

WHITTAKER.—On the 27th ult., at Rawtenstall, Mr. Henry 
Whittaker, ironfounder, aged 48 years. For twenty years 
he was the secretary of the Rawtenstall congregation. 

WOODWARD.—On the 5th inst., aged 85 years, Mr. John 
Woodward, Chowbent. a 
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“Q@IX MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE AT 
HOME OF SPIRIT-COMMUNION.” A new edition 
now ready, with answers to questions, solutions of doubts 
and difficulties, directions for enquirers, and a new introdue- 
tion containing an account of subsequent ‘* Experiences,” and 
The Inquirer Letters. By A TRUTHSEEKER. Price 6d. 
“The book is just such an one as we should like to see put 
into the hands of every one who is beginning these enquiries 
into the facts and laws of Spirit-communion which are so re- 
plete with interest and lnstra ce Magazine. 
London: J, Burns, Progressive Library, Wellington Road, 
Camberwell; and C. Fox, Paternoster Row. Manchester: 
Jobnson and Rawson; and through all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 


6d. 
“ KN GLISH PRESBYTERIANISM IN 
BRADFORD.” Two Sermons preached in the"Old 
Chapel, Chapel Lane, October 6th, 1867, by the Rev. RICHARD 
PILCHER, B.A. 
Bradford: Michael Nelson, Exchange Square. 


“T\HE PARABLES OF JESUS,” by the 
Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, now ready. Price 3s. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


TORNINGS WITH JESUS, and other 
PIECES, in Zone sat Yeas By JANE ASHBY. 
oO 8. 
J. Marshall and F. Laurie, 2, Whitefriars-street, Fleot-street. 
IMNELS! SIMNELS! SIMNELS! 
Mrs. SCHOLES, 4, Hilton-street, Manchester. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 


tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Seotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the “ Alexan~ 
dra ” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


B RISTOL: 28, WINE-STREET. 
GRAY & GIBBS 
(For many years with Messrs. Snow and hl fa 

Beg to announce to the gentry and inhabitants of Bristol, 
Clitton,and vicinity, that they have taken theabove Premises, 
and will continue the MILLINERY BUSINESS, adding the 
MANTLE and SHAWL DEPARTMENTS. 

By strict jpersonal attention, and their known long exper- 
ience they are confident of giving satisfaction. 

Their Show-room is now Open with a carefully-selected 
Stock of Goods adapted to the season. 


A poe teers 


We submit the following List to the attention of those 
who.are desirous of procuring : 
GENUINE FOREIGN LIQUEURS. 
They are imported by ourselves from the best makers in 
the localities famed for each particular kind, and we 
therefore can guarantee their genuineness. _ 
CURACOA, from Amsterdam. 
PUNCH ESSENCES, do. y 
MARASCHINO, from Zara, in Dalmatia. 
NOYAU de Martinique. 
ANNISETTE, from Bordeaux. : 
PARFAIT AMOUR, do. at. 
CREME DE THE—MOKA VANILLE, 
CHERRY CORDIAL, Copenhagen. 
CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 
RATAFIA, Dantzic. 
GOLDWATER, do. 
KUMMEL, Hamburg. 
VERMOUTH, Turin. 
BOKER’S BITTERS, New York. 
ANGOSTURA DITTO, Venezuela, 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


26, MARKET-STREET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHES' 


TER 
HOMAS,.#. “J}0;ESiOAIN, 


BooKBINDER, RULER, AND AccouNT Book MAKER. 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


( BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, [IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEP SON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SCARLET FEVER 


&e. 
§ WHITFIELD & SON S, PURIFIERS 

@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General ‘ospital. 
‘Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STR 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London | 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S ; 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
87, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury ‘ : 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL; 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. gs 


@HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. =. 


SEES TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


For Home Comfort. i 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE | i 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Vi 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have nm 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, constantly 
on the coffee-room table. AB: 


he pe eretghn TEMPERANO iE mE 
ea The motto of which is, “ Ag ye would that men at 

f e even 8 24 " 3 

° PONDON: 31, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, D 


4 


Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Ref 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


Printed for the Proprietors, by Wi eaenee i 
Villa, 877, Waterloo Road, Cheetham 
offices, No. 8, Cross-street, Parish of. 
lished by JoHN PHILLIPs, at 
Parish of Manchester.—Londop 
ter Row.—Lriday, March 3B, 1868, i 
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ley. L ndon Lay Preachers’ Union, Manchester District 
Unitarian Association, Paisley, Poole ....seseseseeesess 99 
MIGEFEBDOMMONGE. “snedeststosetcCerccscaccccenceadsceccsesae. OO 
MNGCOMNAE IW OOK | 55 spins es cle 1 ceidcignes sdineiencdne fe sedeseltiO0 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. 

PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE.—On Sunday, 

March 22nd, the Rey. T. PARRIS, of Tavistock, will preach 
both morning and evening. Services 11 15 a.m. and 7 p.m. 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the School, on 
Monday Evening, March 23, 1868, when a report and trea- 
surer’s account will be presented, officers appointed fer the 
ensuing year, and other busin: ss transacted. 

The attendance of the friends and supporters of the Schools 
is earnes'ly requested. . 

Tea will be provided at six o’clock, and business will com- 
mence at seven o’clock precisely. 

ROBERT H. ASPDEN, Secretary. 


R, FRANK GREEN will give a READ- 
ING on behalf of the Unity Church Schools in the 
Schoolroom, Upper-street, Islington, on Wednesday, the 25th 
March. To commence at half-past seven. Tickets, ls. each, 
or to admit three, 2s., may be hadof Mr. 8. L. GREEN, 8, 
Canonbury Square; Mr, P. PRESTON, 15, St. Mary’s Road, 
Canonbury; Mr. F. BROWN, 40, Camden Square; or any of 
the Teachers. 
OLTON: BANK-STREET AND 
COM MISSION-STREET CHRISTIAN TRACT DIS- 
TRIBUTING SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held in Bank-stre+t School, on Thursday Evening, March 26th, 
RICHARD HARWOOD, Esq., in the chair. Tea served from 
Bix to seven o’clock. Tickets 6d. each. 


EST RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of this Association will be held in Leeds on Good 
pte be Particulars will be given in futureadvertisements.— 
On behalf of the Committee, 

RICHARD PILCHER, Secretary 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of this Asgo- 

ciation will be held at 
DUKINFIELD, 
On Good Friday, April 10th. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be hed in the Old Chapel, 
and will commence at half-past ten o’clock, when a SERMON 
will be preached by the 

‘ Rey. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 

DINNER will be provided in the School at half-past twelve 
oelock. Charge sixpence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING of the Association will be held 
in the Chapel at two o’clock, when the report will be read. 
Chair to be taken by the President of the Association, 

: JOHN DENDY, Esq. 

Deputations from the London and North Midland Sunday- 
School Associations will be present. 

TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock, ata 
charge of sixpence each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 


the chair will be taken by 
"ss DAVID HARRISON, Esq., of Stalybridge; 
4 AND THE 


{ _ Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, of Manchester, 


Will introduce the following subject for the consideration 
of the meeting: “On some Improvements possible in our 
Sunday Schools as at present constituted.” 
; JESSE PILCHER, 
JOHN REYNOLDS, } Hon. Secs. 


[ J NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 

The committee beg to acknowledge with their best thanks 

the Pad donations and annual subscriptions for the 


* 


Miss Yates, The Dingle, Li 0 
Reercn A., Bowerside, 0 
Iph Miss 8. R., Savill 0 
Found at annual meeting .........0.cccccceceseecee 0 
0 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

eg Bae Stalybridge 1.\.ci- MirGicaveedeveeue i LROk 0 
Shaw D., Park Lane, near Wigan ........ssseceeeee =o 1 OO 
Sutcliffe S. R., 96, Elizabeth-street, Cheetham). «1 0 0 

Aspden Richd., 45, Market-street, increased from 
SP ey eee errr ee 010 6 
Danby Leonard, 46, Mosley-street, Manchester.... 010 0 
Haddon Mrs., West-street, Leicester ............6. 010 0 
Baxter D., 74, George-street, Manchester........... 010 6 
Barrison Wm.,L.& N. W. Railway Co., Manchester 010 6 
Eckersley Peter,jun., Bull’s Head Yard, Manch ster 1 1 0 
Taylor Geo., increased from £3. 3s. to £5.53. ...... 2 2 0 
UML RO VAELs Toy ELVAGss 3 kcicSids dassccevecs-occe 6 MIO 
£917 6 


AST LANCASHIRE MISSION, 
NEW CHAPEL FOR ACCRINGTON. 

The above Chapel is now approaching completion. The 
total cost will be £700, towards which £511 have been sub- 
scribed and promised. Further subscriptions are earnestly 
solicited from the friends of Unitarian Missions, that the 
pees at Accrington may not be obstructed by a Chapel 

ebt. 

Subscriptions may be eent tothe R vs. J. WORTHINGTON, 
Bolton, J. WRIGHT, Bury, secretaries of the Mission, or Rev. 
J. FOX, Heywood, Secretary of Canvassing Committee. 


Subscriptions already advertised ........... vecsece S405) S$ O 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£ 8. d. £ 8.d. 
Mrs, Openshaw, Bury 10 10 0|Cross-street Fellowship 
Mr. Jas.emithells,do 10 0 0} Fund, Manchester... 5 0 0 
Mr. 0.0. Wrigley, do. 19 0 0 Mrs. Filliter,Hackney 210 0 
Miss Livesey, o. 1 0 O0|Mr.H. Lancaster, Bol- 
Miss E. Nuttall, do. © 5 0} tom ................ 010 0 
Mr. Richd. Wild, do. © 5 0)Mr.JosephCrompton, 
Mr. J. K. Wright, do. 0 5 0| Bolton ............ 010 0 
Ministers’ Fund. 10 0 0|Mrs. W. Tong, Bolton 0 2 6 
Mr. Thomas Ai Rev. M. C. Frankland, 
Bacu))....... 5 © 0} Chowbent... ...... 010 0 
Mr. Ivie Macki Mr. N. W. Woodward, 
Chester ........+... 3 @ 0} Chowbent.......... 010 0 
Mr. R. Oliver, Roch- Friendsat Accrington 618 6 
AAO seccccseccccseee 1 @ 0\Friendsat Rawtenstall 0 7 6 


HE BLACKLEY UNITARIAN 
BAZAAR will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, on Tuesday and Wednesday, the 24th and 25th inst. 
On Tuesday, from 11 o’clock to 8, admission 28. each, 
” ? ” 8. ” 


On Wednesday ” ll » St 8. 4) 


7 ” ’ 2 * 
Tickets for the two days 2s.6d éach. Children half price. 
Music at intervals during the Bazaar. 
A CONCERT will be held on Wednesday Evening. 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mr. John Booth Monton, 2nd donation............ 
Mri Benjamin Heape rsiiic. 0s cicevccscel’s sd eécncce 
ME JORN PEGCOGK ia dascitecmaaces cast acaatecs 
Mrs George MUGS. i caccitcn cee c's ceccent sce ae ste 
Mr. James Oliver, Harpurbey...........065 
Mr. Thomas Cooke, Blackley ........ 
Mr. John Cooke, ditto 


t 


CrPMNOCCTOOCSOCSCSCOCOON OFF rE 


~ 


Mr. James Cooke, ditto 
Mr. J. H. Cooke, ditto 
Mr. GeorgeTaylor, ditto 1 
Mr. Latta, ditto 1 
Mr. Lawler, ditto 
Miss 8. A. Jackson ditto 


Mrs. C. Fletcher 
Mr. Robt. Johnston 
Mr. Robt. White 


Miss White .......... 
Miss E. Beeker, Bury .... 
Mr, J-Mc.Connel .osccsacesseused 
Mrs. E.Schwabe.......... 
Mr. W. Eckersley ...... 


Mins Rlstenar’, ac csc ater nccdic cones 10 


Contributions either in money or work will be thankfully 
received by the minister’s wife, Mrs. RUSHTON, No. 1, Alfred- 
street, Harpurhey; Mrs. BOURNE, Park Hill, Prestwich; or 
Messrs. JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market-street, Manchester. 


Seaeaes NEWINGTON GREEN, 


Dear Sir—When your late minister, the Rey. William S. 
Barringer, left the orthodox community in which, with great 
acce}tance, he had long served, and, moved by conscientious 
convictions, came amongst us, taking the charge of the church 
at Stoke Newington, we naturally hoped that he would be 
~— for a longer period of wsefulness. In the few years 
that have since elapsed, he had but few opportunities of be- 
coming widely known in our body. I am, therefore, only dis- 
charging what devolves upon me as a neighbourly duty in 
recommending, as I earne-tly do, to the ayaipethy, of our 
friends, notin Islington alone, but generally, the effort which 
you are making on behalf of his widow and children. 

The hearty kindness which was so universally manifested 
throughout the Unitarian body in response toa similar, though 
more urgent, appeal, last year, encourages me to believe that 
the widow of my late ministerial friend and neighbour, herself 
the daughter of a Unitarian minister, left so early with two 
very yo wg children, and altogether without means, will not 
want for the help which charitable friends are now asked to 
give. Your own congregation having already so well opened 
the list of contributors, I think that you would be doing a 
wrong towards the humane and Chrietian feelings of those 
who believe, as we do, that “ pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” if you neglected _to afford them this oppor- 
tunity of doing manifest good.—Very sincerely yours, 7 

ENRY IERSON, Unity Church, Islington. 

To Andrew Pritchard, Esq. : 


peat atk RECEIVED OR PROMISED. 


ditto 


re 
ccommns Spams ounsoooHor 


eccoocoecoocoacoocooooccscsesos 


8. d.) £ s.d. 
Mr. J. B. Halle ...... 1010 © Mr. R. Spiller 010 6 
Mr. Andrew Pritchard 10 10 0,Misses Clarke.. 010 0 
Mr. T. Young........ 1010 O Rey. H. Ierson, M. 22.0 
Mr. J. B. Austin 5 5 OMr. J. Richardson 110 
Mr. A. Bowness...... 2 2 OMr. W. Titford .. 212 6 
Mr. W. F. London 1 1 OMr. A. Titford 010 6 
as Pe eas 8 3 O/Mr.&, Titford........ 010 6 
Mr. E.C. King .. 1 1 O|/Mr.C. Humphreys.. 010 0 
Mr. RK. W. Tapson..:. 1:1 O|Mr.C. W. Corss...... 2 2 0 
Messrs.W.andE.Law 2 2 OMr.J.Spiller........ 1 10 
Mr. C. Clarkson...... 1 1 © Misses E.and J. Har- 
Mr. Ps W. Torter’.i.. 12 2.0) rowim..............1 © 0 
Mr. A.G. Pritchard. 1 1 0/Misses H. and E. Wil- 
Mirek des bse Preeeneiied Lk OU) KINSON os. ccesece 2 OO 
Mr. J. B. Smith...... 2 2 0)Mrs.A. Wilson ...... 1 0 0 
Mr. T. Atkinson...... 2 0 0|/A Workhouse Boy.... 0 5 0 
Mr. F. J.Spurway .. 3 3 0|Miss Preston ........ 1 1 0 
Miss Tapp......sse0+. 2 2 O|Mr. Wade.......0005. 0 5 0 
MESST PLOW cech ards SS OME. CRMIE 2 tcc ceeye 2 8 0 
Mr. 8.8. Curtis...... 1 1 0)/Mr. E. J. Nettlefold.. 5 0 0 
Mr. W. Spiller ...... 2 2 Oj/Mr.J.L. Walpole.... 1 1 0 
Donations received by Andrew Pritchard, Esq., 87, St. 


Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N., and Tho: Y . +» Elms. 
Stam ord Hill, N.” ee 
Lonpon, 18th March, 1868, 


Mascx KSTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufae- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fail destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Roid Capel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, ava | themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former tines stood, and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be paved, and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining anufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donatious of the supporters 
of the tru!y Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, st. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-str et. ' 

Subscriptioas already received. 


Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A. .......... senausieniiaa couse tou 0s O 
Mrs. Grant (2.2... ceccvscoees 200 
The Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. ... 100 
The Rev. J. Drummond, B.A... ...eceseeeeeees 100 
My. BR. Nicholson’ ....scccccsereccccses or 100 
Mr. E.C. Harding....... 5 os edene oe 
The Rey. S. A. Steinthal... avec 100 
James Worthington, Esq. ... 5 00 
Ivie Mackie, Ksq..,... 500 
M. Samson, Esq. . 3.3 0 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. . 5 0 0 
W.R. Wood, Esq. . c 500 
H. J. Leppoc, Esq. retiree , 500 


pe Si at las sas a aie dS A i a 
RDWICK ANI) ANCOATS KITCHEN 
FOR THE SICK.—Miss J. B. GASKELL tenders her 
sincere thanks to the various friends who have contributed 
to free the Kitchen from debt. At the same time she would 
venture respectfully to ask their aid in obtaining for the In- 
stitution additional Annual Subscriptions, so that it may not 
run the risk of again falling into oifficulties, but be placed 
on a permanent footing. The names of subscribers will 
be received by Messrs. HEYWOOD BROTHERS, by Mr.,_ 
PHILLIPS at the Herald office, or by Miss J. B. GASKELL, | 
84, Plymouth Grove. 
ADDITIONAL DONATION. 
Mr, James Bennett .......csecsscsesscssccerecseses £010 0 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Whitfield-street, Hyde Road, Manchester. 

A BAZAAR, for the Sale of Useful and Ornamental Articles, 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th April next, 
for the purpose of raising Funds to liquidate the debt incurred 
in the Purchase of the above Premises, and for improving and 
extending the accommodation, so as more effectually to meet 
the wants of the district, and provide greater facilities for 
usefulness in both School and Church. ; 

Contributions in work or money will be thankfully. 
received by 4 

(On Pee of the = ge corneas 
E. LAWTON, 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, 
D. BAXTER, 53, Everton Road, Ardwick, } Secretaries, : 
Ce Kae 2 Ma the Perel Soramiee) 
Mrs. LAWTON, 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwic. } 
Miss JONES, 160, Hyde Road, ardwick, Secretaries. 


r by 
Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG, hoster, &¢., St. Ann’s Passagé. 


Letter from the Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 

“This Free Christian Church hasfrom the beginning put 
into play an earnest spirit of combined zeal and charity, 
which has naturally led to satisfactory results. It is really a 
working Church—a Church which not only assembles to hear. 
and learn the Gospel, but goes home to observe it, and goes 
abroad in its own neighbourhood te recommend and spread it. 
I should be glad to hear of its having been success/ul in its 
present effort to raise a sum of money by means of a bazaar. 

“* JOHN R, BEARD. 

“The Meadows, Altrincham, Dec., 1867.” 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Henry Crabtree, Exq., Burnage .....0.0....ceseee0e £5 0 0 
J. Bennett, Esq., Blackley_...... < 010 0 
R. Danby, Esq., Hull, per Mrs. Baxte: 010 0 
Thomas Ashton, Esq., Dilsbury........ 5 0 90. 


THOMAS PARGETER’S, OF FOXCOTE, CHARITY. 


HE Trustees acting under the Will of the 


late Miss PARGETER, of Foxcote, in the county of 
Worcester, and being the Unitarian Ministers officiating at 
Netherend, Stourbridge, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Dud~- 
ley, Kidderminster, Oldbury, Coseley, and Kin awood fae 
ive Notice, hat they are prepared to receive APPLICATION 
or ANNUITIES, out of certain Funds bequeathed to them 
by the said Will, in accordance with the Scheme approved by 
the High Court of Chancery, whereby the said Trustees are 
directed to apply the Income of the said Fund— 
_ For and towards the better maintenance and support of deserv~ 
ing Women, never having been married, of the age of 55 years 
and upwards by paying to so many of them as the income wilt 
admit £20 a year each, by quarterly payments during their lives. 
But in case of two or more Sisters being annuitants at the same 
time, the amount to each to be £16 a year only. 
The Trustees, in selecting the annuitants, will haveregard to 
the previous as well as to the present position of the applicants, 
and will prefer those persons who have been reduced by misfor- 
tune, and those who have made a strenuous but unavailing effort 
to support themselves. The selections will be made wit regara 
to the reliyious persuasion of applicants 
All Persons who have had the education, and moved in the 
sition of gentlewomen, seeking, and qualified to receive the 
enefit of the said Charity, must a) ply according to a Form, 
which will be furnished on application to the Secretary, 32, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham, and such Form, when duly 
filled up, must be returned to him (free of postage) before the 
8rd day of April next, : 
: By order of the Trustees. cy 
March 10, 1868, CHARLES HARDING, Secretary. 


90 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


[March 20, 1868, 


WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


It is stated that great anxiety has been occa- 
sioned at Rome by the Pope having had several 
severe epileptic fits, to which he was subject in his 
youth, but from which he has not suffered for 
many years. Perhaps the state of his health may 
in some measure account for the bursts of passion 
to which His Holiness of late is said to have given 
way. He is accused of having killed Monsignor de 
Witten by publicly calling him a barbarian. Gene- 
ral Kanzler bas been severely wounded by a similar 
rebuke, and the otber ministers are so afraid of 
being scolded that, whenever circumstances per- 
mit, they transact their business with the Holy 
Father through their deputies, on the plea that, 
they are too ill to attend. 


The French prelates have been holding a confer- 
ence, presided over by the Archbishop of Paris, to 
decide how.a confessor should deal with any one 
refusing to conform to the Pope’s famous Ency- 
clical of 1864. This, as our readers will recollect, 
contained wholesale condemnations of what were 
styled modern heresies ; such, for instance, as the 

‘liberty of the press, and freedom of religion, The 
decision arrived at by the conference was that the 
decrees of the Popé must be held supreme, and 
‘that to those who oppose them absolution must be 
denied, The following, among other resolutions, 
show the state of thraldom into which it is deter- 
mined toreduce French Catholics: 


“The confessor has the right to require his peni- 
tent to -ubmit to the decisions of the Chureb, even 
though they contradict his own opinions. 2. 
Thererore, he has the right to require him to con- 
demn ‘he absolute and unlimited liberty of the 
press and of religion.” 


The progressive Brahmos, of Calcutta, have cele- 
brated their 38th anniversary by walking in pro- 
cession to the site of the new Brahmo Church, 
singing hymns composed for the occasion. Flags, 
with appropriate Sanscrit texts, were borne by the 
members. After appropriate ceremonies and prayers 
the foundation stone of the new Brahmo Church 
was laid. They met in the evening, when Baboo 
Keshub Chunder Sen delivered a quasi-Christian 
address, and the hymn was sung—“ Blessed be the 
‘tie that binds.” The Viceroy, Drs. Macleod, Watson, 
‘and Mitchell were present. 


Mr. Macrorie, who was selected to be the rival | 
Bishop to Dr. Colenso in Natal, advertises for a | 


curate for the Old Church, Accrington ; from which 
it may be inferred that he has, for the present at 
all events, abandoned the intention of giving up 
his incumbency. 


At a meeting of the Friends in London, the other 
day, many complaints were made of the intemper- 
ance prevailing in their denomination, Among 
eases referred to, Mr, Jonathan Grubb mentioned 

a visit he had paid toa father and mother (one 
a member of the Friends’ Society), who, through 
intemperance, had wasted more than £30,000, and 
had reduced themselves to the condition of living 
in poverty in a single room, and worse still, had 
driven their children from their home, the father 
having actually, in a fit of intoxication, chased 
his daughter with a loaded pistol! 


We regret to announce that Dr. Robert Lee, 
minister of the Old Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, 
and one of the Queen’s chaplains for Scotland, died 
at Torquay on Saturday. He was the leader of 
the’ movement for introducing a liturgy into the 
Scottish Established Church, and was well known 


for his exertions in trying to liberalise it, and had 


the reputation of being far from orthodox in his 
opinions, His death renders vacant the Professor- 
ship of Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Mackey, one of the lecturers of “ The Evangelical 
Mission and Protestant Electoral Union,” was con- 
victed on Saturday at the Manchester assizes of 
shooting at a police constable during a riot at 
Rochdale, which had taken place in con-equence 
of a lecture which was announced to be given 
against Popery, and he was sentenced, to the evi- 
dent astoni-hment of himself and his friends, to six- 
te€n months’ imprisonment with hard labour, Not- 
withstanding this, the notorious Murphy caused 
another riot in the same town that day, in which 
there was pistol-firing, and windows and doors 
were broken, but fortunately no one was killed. 
The foolish fellow has since been apprehended 
‘under a magistrate’s warrant, and locked up. 


It has been the custom for some years past for 
the Committee of the Liberation Society and of the 
Dissenting Deputies, jointly to invite their parlia- 
mentary friends and their metropolitan supporters 
to a breakfast, and afterwards to interchange 
opinions on the leading ecclesiastical questions of 
the day. The meeting for this year was held last 
week, when there was a large and most influential | 
gathering, including about a dozen megbers of the 
House of Commons. After Mr. Edwards, the chair- 
man, had congratulated the friends of religious 
equality on the great progress which their cause 
had recently made, Mr. Hardcastle, M.P., said, 
unless something for which he was altogether un- 
prepared took place, the church-rate question 
might be regarded as set at rest. Mr. Miall, 
in speaking on the University question, said, 
when they remembered that it was only a few 
years since Mr. Heywood had so much diffi- 
culty in persuading the House of Commons to 
admit Dissenters at all into these seats of learning, 
he thought their progress in this matter had been 
as great as in any other, and stated the nature of 
the measures respecting University Reform which 
were before the House of Commons, Mr. A. O. 
Rutson, of Magdalen College, Oxford, spoke at 
some length in favour of the measure for opening 
the Universities to the middle classes, and was 
followed by Mr, James Heywood, who enlarged on 
the necessity of a conscience clause in all colleges 
and public schools, A long and animated debate 
then took place on the Irish Church question, in the 
course of which some severe comments were made 
on Mr. Bright’s plan for settling it, and Mr. Baxter 
stated that Earl Russell bad come to the conclusion 
that the scheme which he had proposed would not 
work, and added that he believed that the Liberal 
party would act well together in favour of total 
disendowment. 

Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh, recommends that 
a national statute should be erected to the memory 
of Dr. Chalmers, and that a sub-committee should 
be appointed for the purpose. He would have the 
movement gone about in such a manner as to re- 
present all classes and sections of the community. 


It was stated the other day at one of the Free 
Church Presbyteries, that the contributions to the 
Sustentation Fund during.the nine months ending 
February 15th, over the whole church, amounted 
to £90,163 against £85,083 during the same period 
in 1866, an increase of £5,080. Of this increase 
£310 was on donations. The amount available for 
the equal dividend was £79,742, an increase of 
£3,889, and with the increase on donations made 
£4,200. 


The leading Nonconformist tutors and students 
at Cambridge have issued a circular, urgently calling 
upon Nonconformist ministers to exert themselves 
in favour of Mr. Coleridge’s measure for the abolition 
of University Tests. They consider that previous 
bills of the same kind, introduced by Episcopalians, 
have not been adequately supported by Dissenters, 
and though the party for the abolition of tests 
grows yearly in strength, as the divisions of the 
House of Commons testify, they believe that the 
success of its proposals may be seriously impeded, 
unless Nonconformists now raise their voices in the 
assertion of their rights, 


The Rev. G. S. Reaney has resigned the charge of 
the church at Silver-street Chapel, Taunton, owing, 
it is stated, to his finding the trust deed narrower 
and more Calvinistic than his convictions. The 
congregation has increased considerably under his 
ministry, though it extended over little more than 
twelve months, and his resignation was accepted 
with expressions of sincere sympathy and regret. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


A “Pan-Missionary” meeting, as it has been 
termed, was held in Caleutta to receive Dr. Norman 
Macleod and Dr. Watson, the Bishop in the chair, 
ln an interesting speech, Dr. Macleod said, he 
regarded the meeting as a very remarkable illus- 
tration of the real union that existed amongst them 
all as Christian brethren. He could not forget—it 
was not easy to forget—that differences did exist 
between profe-sed Christians, but they could not 
help such differences. He dared say that if any 
man were to ask him why he were a Presbyterian, 
he could not tell him; he might perhaps adopt the 
answer of Topsy, and say “I growed” into it, He 
was never asked whether he would be a Scotchman 
or an Englishman, He found himself a Presbyte- 
rian because his father, himself a minister of the 
same church, bad been a Presbyterian before him. 
And he for one had seen no reason to change his 


persuasion, for he believed that these differences, 
to some extent, would always exist. So long ag 
men were born with different mental character- 
istics; so long as each man had his peculiar tastes 
and temperament; so long as each denomination 
had to deal with a great historical past; and so 
long as they saw through a glass darkly, those 
differences, he feared, must continue to exist. But 
still they might lessen the differences which there 


were at present. Mr. Stuart, in speaking of the 


Church of the futuce, had struck a chord in hig 
(Dr. M.’s) heart. He did not profess t6 have a 
power of prophecy, or the gift of second sight, but 
he could not doubt that whoever came to India 
within the next half century—before this century 
is ended—would see something like what had been 
suggested by his reverend friend,not a native church, 
but the church of India—the Indian church, the 
church which will not reproduce in India all these 
various forms and stereotyped arrangements which 
have come to us from the past—from the realm of 
history, and have been accepted by us not so much 
as our choice as a necessity that we could not help. 
That church, reflecting all that was excellent in the 
present church, should yet exhibit a newness of 
life and individuality of its own, for it would seem 
to him to be putting back the hands of time if the 


church of India was to be merely a reproduction of 


a mission house, or of a tabernacle, or even ofa 
cathedral. On the plains of Bengal they might 
select the goodly stones from all our European 
churches, and rear some temple worthy of the 
future—a church in which would be gathered men 
with minds so marvellously gifted as those of the 
subtle Bengali and the strong man of the North, 
with the devotion manifested in the ascetics of 
Benares, and a thousand other forms, whose zeal 
would be devoted to Christ instead of being 
wasted in the service of Satan. e 


Bishop Dupanloup has published another letter - 


on the “ Higher Education of Women,” in which 
he reaffirms his former position, and produces 
strong expressions of approval from about fifty 
prelates, That position was, it will be remembered, 
that he is in favour of the higher education of: 
women, but does not want anybody but priests 
to superintend it. He says that in Paris, if, 
the girls attend the lectures of the ‘profess- 
ors at the Sorbonne, they will be seen by 
the students of the Quartier Latin; if in the 
country towns they go for a similar purpose to 
the Marie, they will be seen by the pompiers 
(firemen); result — danger to modesty, He is, 
however, willing to have lectures delivered by. 
professors in girls’ schools, because then the 
professor is under the eye of the female teacher of 
the schools, and we know under whose eye the 
female teacher is, She prescribes, it appears, the 
subjects, and even the books, for the professor. In 
her absence, or if she is neglectful, which some- 
times happens, says the Bishop, why a professor 
has been known to read prayers standing, and to 
play with his papers and du t the table-cloth while 
he was doing it. Another actually selected “ per- 
sonal poetry” as his subject and Voltaire as his 
model, and another spoke to the girls on Rabelais! 
The Bishop says, also, that girls who attend lectures 
in public will be “trained up in vanity,” whereas, 
trained in private under the clerical superin- 
tendence, French women —girls, wives, and 
mothers—are “a type of purity, piety, and good 
sensé such as no other people in the world 
possess.” Unhappily, Frenchmen in general do 
not think so, The best Frenchmen agree 
with foreigners in considering the French “jeune 
fille” a very unsatisfactory person—a type which 
France would be the better of losing, and the 


‘Liberal press accordingly warmly applauds the 


ministerial plan of education, and wants to ha 


the “girls, wives, and mothers” get their | 
education from somebody else than the priests, 


The Pall Mall thus refers toan assumption made 
by Mr. Bright, in his speech on the Irish question = 
“We find discreet clergymen speaking vaguely ~ 
of ‘the Psalmist,’ where they used invariably to 
speak of ‘ David,’ or to employ some reeognised 
synonym for him. Mr. Bright, on the other hand, 
quoting from the 112th Psalm, called the aut 
the ‘inspired king and bard and prophet,’ and te 
the gentlemen who sat round him that they migk 
tuke the words as the utterance of a prophecy 
Without wishing for a moment to que: 
essential and literal truth of the wo 
(‘to the upright there ariseth light in the 
it does seem only fair to say that not ev 
that inserted the ‘inscriptions’ cla 
; ie a 
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Psalm for the Royal Poet, whose name is given by 
gome versions, and apparently by some orators, to 
the whole of the five books of the Psalms. Ewald 
puts this Psalm as late as the very close of the 
Paalter, long after the return from the Babylonish 
¢aptivity. But then, to be sure, Ewald is only a 
German critic.” 

Taking the opinions of the Inquirer regarding 
the connection of Church and State as representing 
those of our denomination generally, the Enylish 
Independent “quite expects the Unitarians to be of 
ene mind with Dean Stanley” in his scheme for a 
Wational Church. We may say for ourselves, and 
we believe we might do so for the majority of our 
eo-religionists, that, like the Jndependent, we are 
opposed to “the retention of Churches which look 
to Sovereigns, Parliaments, and Judges to settle 
their doctrine and discipline.” 

A correspondent of the Christian World mentions 
a plan which had been found successful in the 
Sunday school with which he is connected, as 
affording an antidote to injurious amusements. 


He says :— 

“The scholars were challenged, during the month 
of August last, to prepare for an exhibition of what 
eould be done by them before the end of the year 
in preparation of models, drawings, needlework, 
penmanship, &c., prizes being offered for such 
specimens as should show the most ingenuity and 
skill on their production, in anticipation of the 
last day of the year. About one hundred articles 
were sent in by the children, all competitors being 
under eighteen years of age. A commission was 
deputed to adjudicate and to publish a list of the arti- 
eles most worthy of commendation; the last was per- 
formed amid perplexities of no ordinary character. 
Models worthy of 1st and 2nd prizes and of honour- 
able mention were selected, one a model of the 
school on a large scale, another a brig fully rigged, 
a third, a modern villa, which attracted much 
attention, the whole of the exterior being covered 
with balves of cherry stones polished; a fourth 
was a lithographic press, with stones complete. 
The usual descriptions of needlework, which form 
the prominent feature upon bazaar counters, were 


| well represented in plain needlework, slippers, 


book-markers, &c., and some very fair drawings, 
showing that boys and girls alike took an interrst 
in tbe contest for reward and honour. The writing 


. of portions of Scriptures and the Eleventh Com- 


" also.” 


mandment was executed with varied success. The 
rewards given were principally in books.” 

In a letter to Dean Ramsay concerning the old 
Episcopalian churches of the Western Highlands, 
the Bishop of Argyll relates several good anecdotes, 
His Lordship was lately compelled to remove from 
a chureh in his diocese one of the National Society’s 
illuminated texts, “ Drink, and let the camels drink 
This oddly selected text was no doubt 
intended for the inculcation of kindness to the 
lower animals; but in Argyleshire, where English 


is a foreign language, it was calculated to have 


Or 


quite another effect, telling the people to drink 
_ (which they are only too ready to do), and also to 
let their old enemies (the Cam’ells) on the other 


side of the hill refresh themselves in the same 


~ way. When the late Bishop of London visited the 


@hureh at Appin, along with Dr. Ewing, they were 


met by a deputation with old Kenneth at its 


rt) 


“to call them venerable. 


j 


rh 


head. Kenneth’s command of English was 
‘mot great, and his welcome ran thus, “I am 
"proud to see here such ancient heroes.” He meant 
Bishop Blomfield after- 
_ wards remarked to his companion that the High- 


- Jandman’s address made him feel as if he were 
~ indeed a very old man. A very curious illustration 


* > ef the superstition which still lingers in his diocese 
a 3 


given by Bishop Ewing. He was driving some 


‘i years ago on the shores of Lochcreran after a con- 


er a 


v 


efi 
>» for, said I, they can change things into itber things, 


fee 
ot 


- irmation, and came to a small inn where he could 
mot get corn for his horses. “Dunean,” inquired 
_ the Bi-hop of his servant, “why cannot you get 
eorn?” He replied, “ The man’s a Free Kirk, and 
che winna ge’et.” The Bishop insisted that corn 
_ Must be got, for they were going far; and 
Duncan said he would try, and by-and-bye he did 
the corn, When they were supplied and 
resumed their journey, Duncan was asked how 
he had contrived to make the Free Kirk landlord 
give what at first he bad refused. “You see, I 
just said to him it was na’ safe to defy a Bishop, 


_ and maybe he’d make vou into a beast; and sol 
got the corn.” Bishop Ewing thinks this may be a 


“© -gelic of the mediseval doctrine of the Sacraments— 


tr 
_.¢, be so, it is all the more curious to find it keeping 
~~ such a vital hold of even a Free Kirk Presbyterian. 


sb 


4 


“the subject of the Irish Church than we ventured 


‘@remnant of a moral and mental past; and, if it |- 


, In the debate on Monday night, Mr. Gladstone 


ne 


@ame out much more clearly and decidedly upon 


“40 expect. As the Daily News says : 
“In a noble speech, marked not only by the 


loftiest eloquence, but impressed with the highest 
morality of statemanship, Mr, Gladstone, reflecting 
the practically unanimous opinion of his party, 
declared that the time has come when the Irish 
Church, as a State Church, must cease to exist. 
Religious equality must henceforth be the rule in 
Ireland, and it can be realised only in one way. 


Endowm-nts are no longer possible. The only 
course open to policy is that prescribed by justice— 
the process of dis-establishment. Mr. Gladstone 
announced that a proposition embodying this view 
will, in due course, be submitted to the House of 
Commons, which will be called upon to declare its 
opinion in regard to it.” 

And all true Nonconformists, we feel sure, will 
carefully mark the kind of treatment which it 
receives from their own representatives. 


“The sudden ripening” of Mr. Gladstone’s opinion, 
the Times observes, 

“ Must plainly carry with it the support of a large 
number, if not the whole, of those who bave been 
connected with him by party ties. It is not too 
much to say that the sound has accordingly gone 
forth for the destruction of the Irish Establishment, 
however its disendowment may be delayed. ‘The 
last relic of evil days’ is not merely doomed, it is 
marked to fall.” 


In a notice of Mr. Skeats’ “ History of the Free 
Churches of England,” the Pal’ Mall has the 
following :— 

“ About 1770 Dissent had renewed its forces and 
sought to extend its civil liberties. This Mr. Skeats 
seems to attribute in great measure to the spiritual 
invigoration caused by Methodism; but we incline 
to think, on his own showing, that it was more 
decisively owing to the influence of the Unitarians, 
a sect which had in a sudden and remarkable 
manuer risen to prominence, extinguishing utterly 
the old historical Presbyterianism, butnotexhibiting 
much affinity for the theosophies of election and 
grace which divided the counsels of the more 
“ orthodox ” denominations. Having been at one 
time the most severely proscribed sect, so Unit- 
arianism became the most pertinaciously aggres- 
sive when its numbers and culture gave it the 
consciousness of strength. It never spread very 
widely among the lower classes, but its principal 
professors, have been distinguished by much 
scientific and literary skill.” 


REVIEW. 


An Address at a Soirée of the Brighouse Mechanics’ 
Institution, Jan. 7, 1867. By the Rev. T. P. Kirk- 
man, M.A., F.R.S., Rector of Croft. 

ABouT two years ago we noticed an able lecture 
of Mr. Kirkman’s on “Truth against Tradition,” 
which, as coming from a clergyman, we described 
as remarkably bold and outspoken. The Address 
before us, which might be entitled “On Clerical 
Cursing,” is equally so, and marked by the same 
liveliness and vigour, This, a few passages which 
are all that we can make room for this week, 
wil] be sufficient toshow. Mr. Kirkman sets out 
with justifying himself in the choice of his subject, 
and claiming for theology a right to be introduced, 
as prima inter pares, where other sciences are 
honoured, whether in a Mechanics’ Institute, or in 
the halls of more learned societies, When a scholar 
presents to these his thoughts on such subjects as 
the religion of the Brahmins, or the Magi, or the 
ancient Greeks, and makes his subject interesting, 
he is listened to and applauded. 

“But if a divine offers the result of his studies 
in Christian theology, he is generally informed that 
it is against the cules of the society to admit the 
discussion of such topies. If he asks the reason 
why, he is politely assured that such subjects are 
considered too sacred to be freely handled, except 
where the auctience comprises a sufficient number 
of divines and ladies of a serious turn of mind. 
Then some candid friend will privately show him, 
that the real reason why is this, that universal ex~ 
perience has proved that, outside the great verities 
of religion and morals which among good men 
admit of no doubt, not much like accurate thought, 
sound reasoning, or fair argument is to be expected 
from the lips of us theologians: that we are also 
considered to be dangerous commodities, many of 
us being so armed with sulphur that, if we encounter 
the slightest friction, we are all ablaze, with an odour 
of brimstone that is not agreeable to every one.” 

After honestly making the confession, that the 
theologies which have for centuries been the glory 
of the wrangling churches are “nearly all sham 
science, a wilderness of words without definite 
meaning,” and expressing his belief that “the day 
is not far distant in which theology shall be allowed 
to throw off the absurd and repulsive dress by 
which priests and preachers have disfigured her,” 
he justly says, “there is a pure and true theology, 
which is rich in the most attractive questions that 


_| can engage the human intellect.” 


“This true theology disdains the sarcastic com- 


pliment wherewith she is bowed out of the circles 
in which other portions of divine truth are studied, 
that her topics are too sacred to be freely handled. 
There is no science really more sacred than another ; 

for there is nothing more sacred than truth. All 
the jewels, which science treasures up and com- 
pares, are holy of the holiest, ineffably holy. For 

all truth is God’s truth: all truth is God’s eternal 

thought.” 

Having used the words “ quibbling and cursing, 
figments and unbelief,” which he admits are rather 
strong, he asserts that, if he had the attention of 
his audience 

“For an hour upon the quibbling of the ortho- 
doxies, for another hour upon the cursing of the. 
orthodoxies, for a third on the monstrous fipyments.. 
of the orthodoxies, and for a fourth upon the 
hardened unbelief of the orthodoxies,” 
he could abundantly justify the use of such words. 
Among orthodox divines, he says, cursing and 
quibbling now-a-days generally go together, 
“Anciently it was not so. They were honest 
cursers—those fathers of the olden time: they 
meant just what they said.” But now, though 
“the atrocious malediction” of the Athanasian 
Creed still rings through the schools and cloisters 
of the East and West, 

_ “No man of sense and education believes really 
in his conscience and without a quibble, however 
forward he may be, reverend or right reverend, to 
maintain it in priestly pretention or shout it in 
sectarian strife, that this old church theory of 
damnation for misbelief or disbelief ever was, or 
ever will be, verified in the case of any one Virtu- 
ous and sincere doubter.” 

For himself, he says: 

“I have long taught my flock the plain truth, 
that if any man says or thinks that his virtuous 
and sincere neighbour is in any way under the 
divine displeasure, for honestly holding a certain 
opinion about the meaning or the truth or the 
importance of any proposition of that man’s 
special theology, he who so thinks or ‘speaks 
of his neighbour is always in the wrong, either 
morally or mentally. That thought is invariably 
either a sinful or a foolish thought, It rarely bap- 
pens that any person dissents from such teaching, 
for it commends itself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God, If, however, a3 is sometimes the 
case, the person addressed has learned enough of 
theology to assent with a sophistical reserve of this 
all-important question—‘ How am I to be sure that 
my heretical neighbour is sincere and honest in his 
views ?’—I always scotch that serpent-quibble by 
asking, ‘ How is.your virtuous neighbour to know 
that you are sincere? You have every proof of 
his sincerity, that he can possibly ever have of 
yours, namely, in his life and conversation.” 

He advises his hearers to “ ask themselves boldly 
this return question,” and “make this inward ap- 
plication, which does not often figure in orthodox 
sermons, of Christ’s golden rule;” and if priest or 
preacher should bid them fling a curse or a charge 
of insincerity at their virtuous and thoughtful 
neighbour, because he will not confess that to be 
true which appears to him, after his best inspection 
to be untrue, he recommends them to reply, “I 
will not become an infidel about my God and my 
neighbour, in order that you may pat me for a 
believer.” 

These bits, even taken out of their connection, 
will serve to show how well and foreibly Mr. Kirk- 
man spoke to his Yorkshire audience, at_ whose ex- 
pense this Address is printed and circulated, and 
which can hardly fail to do something towards ad- 
vancing the practical object which he had in view: 

“First, that most desirable and before long 
certain result, the expulsion from our Protestant 
English Prayer-book of the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, and some other atrocities of both high and 
low-cursing from our Thirty-nine Articles: and 
secondly, a wish to indicate a position that'can be 
strongly occupied, in the forthcoming struggle 
against the dragon of priestcraft and the griffin of 
sectarianism, for a real and effective national system 
of education of the people of our shamefully- 
neglected country.” ; 


MISTRANSLATIONS IN THE AUTHORISED 

VERSION.—No. XXVI. 

Ezexiet xxxiv. 10. “I will cause them, to cease 
from feeding the flock.” More correetly, “From 
being shepherds of the flock,” because they ne- 
glected to feed them. 

Ezekiel xxxviii. 3. “O Gog, the chief prince of 
Meshech and Tubal.” More correctly, ““O Gog, 
prince of Rosh (or the Russians), Meshech (or the 
Museovites), and Tubal (or the Tibareni),” all of 
them tribes near the Caspian Sea, » Be 

Ezekiel xliii. 13, “The bottom shall be a cubit, 
and the breadth a cubit.” More correctly, “The 
hollow (or drain to the altar) shall be a cubit deep 
and a cubit broad.” 
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Ezekiel xliii, 15. “So the altar shall be four 
cubits.” More correctly, “The Harel-platform,” 
or Mount of God, which was one of the stages of | 
the lofty altar that stood in front of the House of 
the Lord. 

Ezekiel xliii. 16. “ And the altar shall be twelve 
cubits long, twelve broad.” More correctly, “The 
Ariel-altar,” or hearth of God. It was on this 
platform that the offerings were burnt. It was 

raised four cubits above the platform mentioned in | 
the former verse. In the Authorised Version, they 
are both called the altar. The four horns rise out | 
of the corners of this latter, the Ariel-altar. The 
priests stood on the former, the Harel-platform, 
while they sacrificed. 

Ezekiel xliii. 26. ‘Seven days shall they purge 
the altar.” More correctly, “ Make atonement for 
the altar,” by burning the goat, the bullock, and 
the ram, as mentioned in verse 25. 

Ezekiel xliv. 3. “The prince, be shall sit in it to 
eat bread before the Lord.” More correctly, “He 
shall return through it,” namely, the eastern gate. 
The prince spoken of is Zerubbabel. 

Ezekiel xlv. 20, “ For every one that erreth, and 
for him that is simple.” More correctly, “ For 
every one that sinneth in ignorance, and for him 
that hath been enticed.” For those two classes of 
wrong-doers the priest was thought able to make 
atonement by his burnt offerings, but not for any 
one that sinned presumptuously. In other pas- 
sages, the burnt offerings seem only available for 
those who sinned in ignorance. 

Ezekiel xlvi. 23. “There was a row of building 
round about in them.” More correctly; “There 
was a cooking range round about in them.” It is 
curious to note that the Hebrew word for a row or 
range, like our English word, means a cooking 
range. 

Ezekiel xlvii. 14. ‘ This land shall fall unto you 

for inheritance.” More correctly, “Shall be divided 
“by lot.” 


~ THE STORY OF THE IRISH STATE CHURCH. 


. A CORRESPONDENT of the Pall Mall Gazette thinks 
that the best reply which can be given to the 
arguments advanced in favour of the Church 
Establishment in Ireland is the following plain 
statement of facts: 

For 700 years the Irish Church was Christian, 
but not Roman. The Bishops were obedient sub- 

_ jects, and the great body of the clergy useful ones. 
They acknowledged no temporal head but their 
native chiefs, nor any ecclesiastical superior beyond 
the limits of their respective sees. They were 

~ obstinate supporters of several dogmas stigmatised 
vas heretical by the Latins; and they married, and 
gave in marriage, without the smallest scruple. 
But their crowning offence consisted in this: they 
were not High Churchmen. Indeed, so far were 
they from having a due sense of their sacred call- 
ing that they paid tax and tribute, performed 

_tnilitary service, and cheerfully discharged all the 
other duties of good citizens. Nay, more; they 
submitted—grovelling creatures—like other people, 
without even a solitary protest, to the jurisdiction 
of the ordinary tribunals, This wasbad; but they 
further aggravated all their faults by daring to 
send forth missionaries—so learned, so devoted, 
and so irreproachable in moral and motive that the 
unenlightened were in great danger of preferring a 
damning schism to orthodoxy itself. 

This state of things was not to be endured, and 
the Popes protested, entreated, reviled, and excom- 
municated accordingly, but without much effect. 
At length, towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the brightening splendour of the Latin hier- 
archy began to dazzle the Hibernian prelates, and 

. to teach them to hanker after similar vanities. The 
substantial privileges, lofty titles, and large re- 
venues enjoyed by the clerical dignitaries of the 
neighbouring island became especially the objects 
of their admiration and desire. In 1074 the North- 
men settled in Dublin took the first step towards 
submission to the Holy See by sending their Bishop 
elect, Patrick, to receive ordination at the hands of 
Lanfrance, the first Norman Primate of England. 
Thenceforward the progress Romewards of the 
higher ranks of the Irish clergy was rapid. In a 
few years more Gillibert, Bishop of Limerick, 
accepted the office of legate, and wrote a treatise 
in favour of Papal supremacy. Malichi, the next 
apostolic legate, died on the way to Rome, whither 
he was proceeding to receive the pallium. And, 


'__- finally, a synod was convened at Kells, 1152, wherein 


the authority of the Pontiff was formally recog- 
nised; tithe, previously unknown in Ireland, im- 
posed; the priest invested with all the privileges 
that pertained to his order; and the Irish branch 
of the Church reorganised according to the Roman 
system. 

' But ancient usage proved too strong for the Pope 
and his adherents, The laity would neither pay 
tithe nor respect clerical immunities ; and the great 


body of the clergy showed no disposition to 
augment the revenues of their diocesans by those 
peculiar fines which, some centuries Jater, a 
German prelate boasted of having received from 
11,000 priests within a single year. On the con- 
trary, they persisted in preferring sons and 
daughters to those unique relations which the 
Church recognised as “ nepotes.” Indeed nothing 
but force could bend the stubborn Irish to the new 
order of things, and to force accordingly the Pope 
resorted. Nor was he long in coming toa decision, 
for in 1156 we find Adrian IV. closing the bargain 
which gave Ireland to the Normans in the follow- 
ing terms :—“* Go, my dear son,” says the bull of 
the Holy Father, “Go to Hibernia, reduce that 
island to order, eradicate vice therefrom, and secure 
henceforth to the Blessed Peter the yearly payment of 
one penny from every hearth within its precincts. Go 
in thy piety, most illustrious prince, do whatever 
it likes thee for the extension of religion and 
virtue, the honour of God, the salvation of souls, et 
salva beato Petro de singulis domibus annua unius 
denarvi pensione.” And fitteen years later Alexander 


‘ILL. confirmed the bargain in almost identical terms: 


“Provided,” says the latter, “that that people of 
Hibernia, detestable as they are in lifeand manners, 
be reformed and made Christians, in fact as well as 
in name, and that the Church, which is to the full 
as rude and disorderly as the people, be brought to 
subordination, we hereby ratify the grant of our 
predecessor Adrian, reserving to ourselves the 
annual tribute of one penny due from every hearth 
to Holy Peter.” : 

Thenceforward the conquerors and the superior 
clergy went hand in hand. The royal troops levied 
Peter’s pence at the point of the sword, and the 
clergy denounced rebellion as heresy, and excom- 
municated the rebels and their aiders and abettors. 
Many of the priests went a little farther, declaring 
from the altar that it was no greater crime to 
slaughter an Irishman than to kill a dog, and 
occasionally illustrating their precepts by leading 
the massacre in person, and saying mass directly 
after with hands still red and reeking’ from the 
slaughter. Truly these clergymen of the E-tab- 
lished Church were dear to the unfortunate Irish ! 
“You burnt a church,” said the enemies of a cele- 
brated chief as the last worst charge they could 
bring against him. “Yes,” was the blunt reply, 
“yes, I burnt the church; but,” he added in excuse, 
“J thouvh» the Bishop was inside.” 

For 400 years the conquerors ¢ njured the Irish 
by the Pope. His grant was proclaimed anew at 
the commencement of each reign, and reiterated in 
the face of every frequent rebellion, It was at once 
the charter by which the Normans held their do- 
mains and the principal weapon with which they 
defended and extended them. “The Pope! the 
Pope!” was for ever in their mouths, until the 
phrase at last became a spell of matchless power in 
every quarter of the island. Nevertheless, the Re- 
formation might have left Ireland as loyal as it left 
England, had the policy of Henry VIII. been 
maintained. To enable himself to cope with the 
tiara, that monarch endeavoured to subdue the re- 
bellious spirit of the Irish by taking all the chiefs— 
native and Norman—into equal favour, and with 
such excellent effect that the son of Fitzpatrick, 
baron of Upper Ossory, having perpetrated 
sundry outrages, the young man was arrested, and 
delivered up to justice by his own father. But 
Henry, tyrant as he was, died far too soon for 
Ireland; not too soon, though, for the English ad- 
veuturers. For years before the latter had noticed 
with regret the growing disposition of the Irish 
leaders to accept and make the best of the Con- 
quest. They regarded the Reformation as a direct 
interposition of Providence in their favour, and the 
moment the terrible grandson of the terrible 
Edward was no more, they proceeded to wield it 
as a weapon for wresting their last acre from the 
grasp of the unfortunate Irish. Thenceforward, 
for many a long year, the rulers located at the 
castle occupied themselves, like Lapland witches, 
in raising ceaseless storms, that themselves and 
their clients might profit by the consequent ruin. 
There was a “ Commissioner of Forfeiture” estab- 
lished in Dublin with an army of false witnesses 
in his pay, and the Reformation furnished occupa- 
tion for them all. Reformation! Terms have 
often been misapplied, but seldom so glaringly as 
in this instance. It had been a chief boast of the 
reformers that prayers should henceforth be said 
“in a tongue understanded of the people.” But 
Ireland formed a trifling exception, There, a 
few towns. aside, Irish was universally and 
exclusively spokeh; and there it was enacted 
that the Liturgy should be read in English, or 
a suitable reader not being forthcoming, then 
in Latin. Many of the shrines were purified 
for the new faith after the good example set by the 
English garrison of Athlone, who broke into the 
church at Clonmacnoise, destroyed the ornaments 
and defiled the altars. Nor were the priests better 
treated than the fanes, The dignified Churchmen, 
indeed, gave the Reformers little trouble, being 
alternately and very conveniently Protestant or 
Papist, according to the fashion set them by the 
Court, seventeen out of nineteen Irish Bishops 
finally giving in their adhesion to the Ang!ican 
creed as settled by Elizabeth, But not so the 
inferior clergy. These, however, were not worth 
argument, and none was wasted on them. Where- 
ever authority extended they were thrust from 


their livings, and their places supplied by what an 
Anglican writer calls “the refuse of the English 
Church,” such candidates as had been refused 
orders in England—a country not then too 
fastidious in these matters—being collected like 
recruits and hurried in batches across the 
Channel to act as spiritual pastors in Ireland. 
But these choice missionaries had their uses, They 
were not the men, indeed, to resist the general and 
shameless appropriation of Church lands, or to 
hamper the proceedings of the authorities by con- 
scientious protest. But they were admirably quali- 
fied in all things for sowing far and wide, and 
rooting deep in Irish hearts abhorrence of Reformers 
and Reformation. Some of them, not daring to 
reside on their livings, abandoned their flocks to 
the priests, and remained in Dublin pestering the 
Government with endless petitions anent the horrid 
abuse of allowing their tithes to be diverted to the 
support of Popery. Meanwhile their more fortu- 
nate brethren indulged their flocks with a single 
sermon apiece in the year; took an oath to establish 
and maintain schools in their respective parishes, 
and—broke it; collected their revenues with the 
military at their backs; hunted up those who had 
incurred ecclesiastical censure by receiving the 
rites of the Church from unlawful hands, and con- 
fined them in their own private prisons; and con- 
ducted their families in such a way as to supply 
England with most of the desperadoes who dis- 
tinguished themselves during the latter years of 
Charles II. by the manufacture of Popish plots. 

To second the efforts of these missionaries the 
penal code was devised, but by no means at once. 
It took a long succession of legislators to improve 
that instrument of oppression into the elaborate 
perfection which it displayed towards the middle 
of the last century. Aud then, having done its part 
towards impoverishing and exasperating the native 
Irish, it was allowed to fall slowly into disuse pre- 
vious to being as slowly, but far more reluctantly, 
broken up. 

Such, as I read it, is the story of the Irish State 
Church—that Church so rich in pounds sterling and 
so poor in congreyation, and whose victims count 
by tens of thousands, while its proselytes may 
average a dozen in the century. And such prose- 
lytes! I remember some years ago having several 
elderly persons pointed out to me in a certain Irish 
town as “guinea Protestants,” that is to say, indi- 
viduals.who had, in their youth, received that sum 
and a pair of pantaloons (or a petticoat as the case 
might be), as inducements to change of faith. But 
a new creed is not always so easily put on as a nether 
garment, nor scruples so readily pocketed as coin; 
and so, in the course of a month, most of the con- 
verts had returned to tread the old path, but not 
until each offender had paid the priest twenty-one 
shillings for readmission to the rites of the Church. 


Che Anitarian Ber ald. 
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THE GOVERNMENT'S IRISH 
POLICY. 
Tue debate inaugurated by Mr. Maaurrr’s 
motion has had the effect of forcing from 
the Government something as nearly like 
a declaration of policy as could be reason- 
ably expected. The one object which the 
present Government desire, with perfect 
singleness of mind, is the retention of power, 
but unfortunately they are not quite sure 
which is the best way of securing it. They 
are not, indeed—at least their leading 
spirit is not—troubled with any inconve- 
nient principles of their own; but, then, 
neither are they quite clear as to the 
principles of the country generally, nor as 
to how far the country is disposed to 
insist upon them. Consequently their 
policy is of the mildest kind; as Mr. 
Horsman well said’: ‘“‘As to the Church, it 
is a policy of inaction; as to the land, it 
is a policy of procrastination ; and as to 
education, it is a policy of retrogression.” 
The thing which they would best like to 
do is to do nothing. A + Royal Commis- 
sion is their fertile expedient for staving off 
inconvenient crises. There are two Com- 
missions at present at work in Ireland. 
When pressed as to what these were 
doing, one of the’ members of the Irish 
Church Commission explained that it 
had had two meetings, and had nearly, 
but not quite, appointed Lord Srannors 
as chairman! There would be more hope 
of some progress being made towards 
dealing effectually with these questions if 
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Parliament in general was in earnest 
¢bout them ; but Parliament is not much 
more in earnest than the Government 
itself. It is but few of its members 
‘who have the capacity for dealing with the 
subject in a broad, statesmanlike way ; it 
is still fewer who have the necessary 
courage and independence. The majority 
are hampered by all manner of party ties— 
afraid of the Church of England party in 
their boroughs, thinking the whole ques- 
tion a nuisance, quite as desirous as 
the Conservatives to do nothing that can 
possibly be helped. 

It is evident, then, that whatever is to 
be done will have to proceed not from 
Parliament, but from the country. Espe- 
cially will the deciding impulse rest 
with Nonconformists. From Churchmen, 
even from those who admit the grievous 
injustice of the present Irish Establish- 
ment, no strong action can be expected. 
‘To begin with, their minds are so sa- 
turated with a shiftless idea of reli- 
gion depending upon State aid for 
support, that the proposal of any 
thorough action for throwing the Irish 
Church upon the support of its own 
members would seem to them equivalent 
to the overthrow of Protestantism. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to rely 
with perfect confidence on the assertion 
that the Irish Catholics repudiate the idea 
of State endowments. If they do, this 
will be only one more added to the many 
anomalies of that hierarchy whose boast it 
has been to be always and in all things 
the same. Their policy in every other 
country has been, by any possible means, 
to secure State recognition and endow- 
ment ; and we own to considerable doubt as 
to whether their voluntaryist fervour would 
be proof against any actual offer of endow- 
ments which would at once increase 
the incomes of the clergy and relieve 
the pockets of the laity. At any rate, 
their consistency is of that kind 
which will be immensely strengthened by 
finding that the whole Nonconformist 
feeling of England will go with them for 
absolute religious equality and indepen- 
dence for all churches, while dead against 
every form of State support for religion, 
and most of all opposed to the idea of 
tempering the destruction of an Estab- 
lished Church by the creation of three 

_ stipendiary ones. We hope that the Dis- 
senters of England will not let there be 
‘any hesitation in their demand on this 
matter. We should have preferred, as 
we said some weeks ago, that in their ad- 
“ yocacy of it the question should be nar- 
rowed to that of dis-establishment, and 
kept clear of the complicated problems 
arising out of the question of endow- 
ments. But the intention of all the 
yarious sections of do-nothings, from 
Belfast Orangemen, who have a very 
decided policy, to English Tories, who 
have not a policy, or timid Whigs, 
who wish they had not, is daily bécom- 
ing more evident, to make the prac- 
tical difficulty of dealing with the Church 
revenues an excuse for indefinite pro- 
crastination. It is necessary, then, upon 
this part of the question also, to speak 
out boldly. This tenth part of the whole 
rent of Ireland is simply and. absolutely 
public property. Mr. Minn took un- 
_assailable ground when he enunciated this 
truth, adding,“ I believe that this and the 
other House of Parliament and her 
Majesty are trustees of that property, 
coming as it does from Irish labour and 

land, for the benefit of the Irish people 


at large. I believe that property is scan- 
dalously misappropriated and misapplied 
when it is applied exclusively to the sup- 
port of the religion of twelve persons out 
of every 100 of the inhabitants.” If there | 
were no good use to which Government, 
as the trustees of national property, 
could put it, better than let it remain 
as an excuse for inaction would it be 
to answer,as the Pall Mall Gazettesuggests, 
in the words of the Apostle, “ Thy money 
perish with thee.” The question is not 
primarily one of money, and_ it certainly 
must not be allowed that the money ques- 
tion, which is only secondarily involved, 
shall be made the excuse for the perpetua- 
tion of a gross and intolerable injustice. 

As to the monstrous proposition for 
the establishment of a Catholic University, 
we hope that it will be met—indeed it is 
already being met—by the utter repudiation 
of the country. It is too late to propose 
for Ireland, as a sop to the priestly love of 
domination which has already produced 
so much mischief, the revival and per- 
petuation of educational distinctions of 
which, even in England, thoughtful men 
are growing ashamed. What we must 
demand is the removal of all restrictions 
upon perfect religious equality in the 
University of Dublin. The greatest 
boon to Ireland in the past has been the 
system of mixed education. The Catholic 
laity have never been dissatisfied with it, 
and dissatisfaction among the priesthood 
alone is, on the face of it, rather an evidence 
of how well it is working. Mr. Disrapri 
is very clever, but such a proposition as 
this is rather too clevereven for him. He 
has shown his ability as a party educator ; 
but it is one thing to educate the be- 
wildered squirearchy to progress and quite 
another to educate the common sense of 
the whole country to such retrogression 
as this. 


ANOTHER OFFENCE TAKEN OUT OF 
THE WAY. 

WE remember a gentleman once saying to a 
friend of ours, on his remarking “ You seem 
to me fond of being in hot water,” “Well, yes, 
Town that I am; and I like it pretty scalding 
too.” Nearly all but those who have a some- 
what similar taste must, we should think, be 
glad of the prospect which is now afforded, by 
the passing of Mr. Grapstonn’s bill for the 
Abolition of Compulsory Church-rates, through 
the Commons, that the country will no longer 
he pestered by this irritating and vexatious 
impost, which for years has been the cause of 
so much litigation and ill-feeling, Of course, 
in country parishes there will still be some 
who, as did the elder MarrHxEw’s venerator of 
the past on seeing the spot vacant where a 
turnpike had formerly, stood, will be disposed 
to exclaim, ‘ Ah, we are losing all our enjoy- 
ments now ;” and some, who fancy you cannot 
remove a bit of moss which has gathered on 
the branches without endangering the tree, 
that will see in this just and prudent measure 
an injury done to religion ; but the number of 
such is rapidly diminishing, and the friends 
of religious freedom and equality may well 
take encouragement from the contrast pre- 
sented by the division-list of last week and 
that of six years ago. Of the three hundred 
who then “saved the Church,” and were so 
loudly applauded for it, only thirty could be 
found to raise, in concert with Mr. HENLEY 
and Mr. Newprgartex, a last feeble protest |. 
against a measure which the former declared 
to be “a robbery,” and which has over and 
over again been denounced as sure to brin 


down the Church, and jeopardise religion itself. |’ 


. The main provision of the Act which was 
agreed to by the Commons on Tuesday night, 
and which, judging from the speeches of the 
Government, seems likely to pass through the 
Lords, is‘that “no Suit shall be instituted or 
Proceeding taken in any Ecclesiastical or other 


Court, or before any Justice or Magistrate, to 
enforce or compel the Payment of any Church- 
rate made in any Parish or Place in England 
or Wales,” save where, at the time of the 
passing of the Act, money is due on the secu- 
rity of the rate, With this settlement of the 
matter we have reason to be satisfied, and both 
Churchmen and Nonconformists owe a debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Grapsronxe for having taken 
one more cause of offence out of the way. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE TEACHER'S DREAM, 
Tue weary teacher sat alone 
While twilight gathered on, 
And not a sound was heard around ; 
The boys and girls were gone. 
The weary teacher sat alone; 
Unnerved and pale was he, 
And bitter thought and heart-ache wrought 
This sad soliloquy : 
“ Another round, another round 
Of labour thrown away ; 
Another chain of care and pain 
Dragged through a cheerless day. 


“T till a cold and barren field, 
For weeks and months and years; 
The seed I sow will never grow, 
Though watered oft with tears. 
“OF no avail is patient toil : 
Love’s strength is spent is vain; 
Can life endure a work so poor 
In hope, or love, or gain?” 
Thus speaking, on his oaken desk 
The tired teacher bowed: 
All discontent and spirit-spent, 
He fain would weep aloud. 
But raising soon his saddened face, 
He started back aghast! 
The room, by strange and sudden change, 
Grew to proportions vast. 
It seemed a senate hall, and one 
Addressed a listening throng: 
Each burning word all bosoms stirred— 
Applause rose loud and long. 
The ’wildered teacher thought he knew 
The speaker’s voice and look: 
* And for his name,” mused he—“ the same 
Is on my record-book.” 
Departed then the senate hall— 
A church rose in its place : 
A preacher there outpoured a prayer 
Invoking Heaven’s grace. 
And though he spoke in solemn tone, 
And though his hair was gray, 
The teacher’s thought was strangely wrought: 
“JT whipped that boy to-day.” 
The church was gone—a chamber dim 
Was next obscurely shown; 
There, ’mong his books, with earnest looks, 
An author sat alone. 
“My idlest lad,” the teacher said, 
Filled with a new surprise ; 
“Shall time behold his name enrolled 
Among the great and wise ?” 
Next, in a sun-lit studio, 
In rapt, creative mood, 
His canvas near, an artist seer 
’Mong glowing pictures stood. 
“Ts this, indeed, a genius born? 
In spite of all I say, 
His slate he will with pictures fill, 
But not with algebra.” 
Now, rising humbly to the view, 
A cottage was descried: 
._A mother’s face illumed the place 
Her spirit sanctified. 
“A miracle!” the teacher cried: 
“This matron, well I know, 
Was but a wild and careless child 
Not half an hour ago; 
And when she to her children speaks - 
Of duty’s golden rule, 
Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, 
My words to her at school.” 
Another scene, a battle-field— 
Angelic women move 
*Mong wounds, and groans, and dying moans, 
With wine, and balm, and love. 
“Oh, little girls— oh, children mine 
How well the lesson sped, 
That, from the Word of Christ the Lord, 
This morn with me you read.” 
The scene was changed again, andlo! , 
The schoolhouse, rude and old, 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, 
The evening air was cold. r 
“A dream!” the sleeper, wak’ning, said, 
Then paced along the floor; 
And whistling slow and soft and low, 
He locked the schoolhouse door, 
And walking home, his heart was full 
Of peace and trust and love and praise, 
And, singing slow and soft andlow, 
He murmured, “ After many days.” 
Cincinnati, Ohio. W. H. VENABLE. 
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FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—II. 


Uron the portico of the Court of Freedom was 
written : “The world, O my brother, abideth with no 
one! Fix thine heart on Him who created it: that 
is enough. Place not relianze or trust in the sove- 
reignty of fortune, for many a one, like thyself, she 
has nurtured and ‘destroyed. When the pure soul 
is on the point of departing, what matters it whether 
it be on a throne or on the bare ground !” 

The tree which only just now has been planted, 
the strength of a man may tear from its place, but 
if for a time you leave it untouched, you will need 
a windlass to upheave it from its roots. You may 
stop the spring at its source with a bodkin, but the 
full stream you cannot ford on the back of an 
elephant. 

O thou who art sated, to thee a barley-loaf will 
not seem sweet; that which to me appears lovely, 
is in thy sizht a deformity. To the inhabitants of 

aradise, purgatory would be hell; as to the in- 
Babitants of hell, they would tell you it is paradise. 

With the strong arm and the power of the wrist, 
it is a crime to crush the palm of the helpless 
wretch. Let him live in fear who shows no mercy 
to the fallen, for if his foot should slip, no one will 
stretch out a hand to him. 

Whoever has sown the seed of evil, and expects 
from it good fruit, has but an empty brain, and 
nourishes but a vain conceit. 

Take the cotton out of thine ear, and distribute 
justice to the people, for if thou dealest not justly, 
surely there will be a day of judgment. 

The sons of Adam are limbs of one another, for 
in their creation they are formed of one substance. 
When fortune brings affliction to a single member, 
not one of the rest remains without disturbance. 
The who art without sorrow: for the misery of 
anot er, thou deservest not to be named a son of 
Adam. 

If f om the garden of the peasant the monarch 
take but a single apple, his servants would tear up 
the whole tree from its roots; and if the Sultan 
take but five eggs unjustly, his soldiers will spit a 
thousand fowls. The iniquitous tyrant remaineth 
only for a season, the curse upon him remaineth 
for ever. 


LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION SOCIETY. 


Tx annual meeting of the supporters and friends 
of this society was held in the Mission-house, 
Beaufort-street, on Monday evening, March 2: the 
ebair was occupied by the president, the Rev. JoHN 
Hamitton Toom. Among those present were the 
Revs. Charles Beard, B.A., John Brunner, John 
Cuckson, Alexander Gordon, M.A., Thomas ‘Jones, 
Jobn Shannon, Charles Upton, B.A, B.Sc., Charles 
Wicksteed, B.A.; Lieut.-Colonel Trimble ; Messrs. 

Geo. Melly, M. P, Thomas Avison, C. T. Bowring, 
H, A. Bright, M. A., Henry Gair, A. Higginson, 
Charles Holland, George Holt, Philip H. Holt, 
W. D. Holt, Henry Jevons, W. Ja Lamport, T. E. 
Paget, Benson Rathbone, R. R. Rathbone, W. 
Rathbone, A. Thornely, J. Thornely, &e, 

We wish we were able to give the full. report of 
the addresses, but as it would occupy more space 
than it is possible for us to afford, we prefer, in- 

stead of a bare absiract of the whole proceedings, 
to give in full the admirable addresses of Rey. J. 
H. Thom and Rev. CharJes Beard. 

REY. J. H. THOM’S ADDRESS. 

The CuatrMan, having congratulated the society 
and thanked the ministers that the reports (which 
had been for some time in the hands of the mem- 
bers) were more circumstantial, more fully deserip- 
tive of work done and requiring to be done than 
had been the case for some years, said that the 
justification of every spiritual ministry to the poor 
lies simply in this fact, that a man ’3 real life con- 
sists not in his circumstances, but in his soul. 
By no material means can we regenerate the 
world. If a shower of gold were to fall every 
morning in some of our streets, it would be 
melted before night in some of the caldrons of evil 
that are seething there; but if you can move a 
man’s soul, if you can religiously affect the senti- 
ment with which he regards himself, bis family, 
his work, bis life on earth, the spiritual mnystery of 
his being, whence he came, why he is here, whither 
he is tending, you have not only regenerated the 
individual man, yeu have directly contributed to 
adorn and to elevate every circumstance and every 
oreature that stands related to him. For look at 
the dreadful evils that we have to deal with, and 
ebs-rve how it is from the abuse of the family, 
thit is, of the natural affections, that all the evil 
eomes—from busbands and wives who have no 

se'f-sacrifice, from parents who have no sense of 
na‘ural responsibility, who have taken away for 
their own children all the holy meanings out of 
the first words of the Lord’s Prayer, “ Our Father.” 
For there is really nothing in the mere fact 
of men holding the most tender and responsible 
relations spiritually to transform their being, As_ 
long as we deal with men from the outside, we can 
do nothing but wring our hands in despair, or 
_Make matters worse by lavish efforts to make them 
better. But only succes-fully introduce into the 
heart one holy, tender, sweet, and solemn affection, 
and the spring of a new life, outward and inward, 
is at once opened in the man. It is this which 
makes perseverance in this spiritual ministry to the 
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success that may attend it; because it is for ever 
true that a ray of new light entering into a man’s 
soul will change the whole order of bis being. The 
ministers ought to be cheered by this knowledge,— 
that they are engaged ina work which has always !p 
it the possibilities of a Divine success. I hope no 
one for a moment will suppose that I am 
underrating the importance of circumstances. Ip 
is absolutely impossible to exaggerate the value of 
sanitary agencies, of pure air, pure water, healthful 
exercise, of clean streets, of clean dwellings ; bur, 
then, the main blessing of all these things is that 
they ‘provide the conditions within which spiritual 
life may begin and grow without being stifled in its 
very birth. (Applause.) It has been usual at 
these meetings to refer to those whom we hive 
lost by death within the year. I cannot under- 
take to do that. And, indeed, what now remains 
to be said? For, every where it is the same—one 
testimony from all directions. Last werk, at the 
meeting of the Reformatory Association, Mr. Ander- 
son came to me, and said Mr. Rathbone was the 
first man that moved to help bim in this matter: and 
J might say just the same bere. (Applause.) He 
gave strength and impulse to all our preparatory 
movements. He took the chair at our inaugural 
meeting. He was our first president; and he 
carried with him the men of his own class 
A few years before this institution was founded, 
I remember introducing to him Dr. Tuckerman, who 
had just arrived in this country. We met Mr, 
Rathbone in the street ; and, on his leaving us, Dr. 
Tuckerman turned to Mr. Jonathan Philips, his fel- 
low-traveller, and said, “ It would have been worth 
while to have come across the Atlanticand have gone 
back again only to have received that man’s greet- 
ing, and to have looked into his face.” (Renewed 
applause.) My friends, it is this strong living 
personality—an individual possession, which no one 
can describe, which no one can impart, God’s' gift 
to us to keep and to cherish—which is the secret 
of every man’s greatest power, This society was 
constituted on the Good Friday of 1836, just thirty- 
two years ago, Of the twenty-one persons who 
took part in the proceedings of that day, eight 
are still alive. Those who have left us are:— 
William Rathbone, Thomas Bolton, Christopher 
Rawdon, Richard Vaughan Yates, Thomas Black- 
burne, Thomas _ Holt, Samuel Gair, Blanco 
White, Thomas Barclay, Dr. Shepherd, Richard 
Rathbone, Robert Anarews Fletcher, and Jou. 
Henry Greene. I think we have some rig-'t 
to be proud of the parentage of this society, and I 
am quite sure that the descendants of those men, 
to the latest generation, Will never let it fall to the 
ground for want of heart or zeal. I will read the 
original resolution that defines the functions of the 
ministers to tbe poor, because I think it is well for 
us to keep it in perpetual remembrance. It was 

moved by Mr. Blanco White: 

“That the appropriate duties of the minister to the poor 
shall be to establish an intercourse with a limited 
number of families of the neglected poor, to put himself 


into close sympathy with their wants and feelings, to 
become to them a Christian adviser and friend, to pro- 


mote the order and e»mfort of their homes and the | 


elevation of their social tastes, to bring them into a 
permanent connection with religious influences, and, 
above all, to promote an effective education of their 
children, ‘and to shelter them from evrrupting agencies.” 


REY. C, BEARD S ADDRESS. 

The Rev. CuariEs BRARD (who moved the adop- 
tion of the committee’s report and the treasurer’s 
accounts) said: I could not help wondering, Mr. 
Chairman, when you read the roll of those who 
assisted in the foundation of this society, whether, 
after thirty-two years, they would have owned 
themselves satisfied with the results achieved. The 
spiritual results of a society such as this (I very 
well know) are not such as can be weighed and 
meacured, or tabulated in an annual report. I 
might perhaps more clearly express my meaning 
were I to ask whether they would be satisfied with 
the present relation between the upper and lower 
classes of society as compared with the relation in 
their day ; or with the moral and physica) and 
social condition of the working classes in this day, 
compared with their own time. For, although the 
agencies at work have been very greatly multiplied, 
the evils against which they contend have grown 
in a fearfully accelerated proportion; as, for in- 
stance, in this city, ignorance and crime, vice 
and irreligiousness—the rift between different 
classes of society — are upon a far more 
fearful scale than they were thirty-two years 
ago. If we have done something in this time, 
the evil on the other hand has grown far more 
rapidly; and we are butas men baling out of a boat, 
for bare life, water which is washed in by the i irre- 
sistible tides of the sea, (Applause.) I do not 
know how to express in appropriate words my con- 
viction that the social evils against which we desire 
to contend are of a kind against which our present 
efforts meet with little or no success, Take the 
case of Liverpool, Our churches and chapels 
do not multiply very fast; we do not hear of 
the extraordinary success of any sect of Christ- 
jans ; our benevolent institutions remain pretty 
much upon the same scale; and yet every ten 
years adds to the population of this city by tens 
and almost hundreds of thousands. Every plot of 
waste land is covered witb cottages, and a thick 
population brings its necessary results, Although 
the sanitary labours of those in charge of these 


poor a religious duty quite independently of any | things here deserve to be mentioned in terms of 


‘interest in it at the annual meetiny, and 
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—cleansed and swept, and -ewered though they 
be—set with dull houses on either side—full of 
odours which, even when they are not “horrible 
stenches” (us Mr. Jones says), are not exuctly like 
the smell of new-mown bay ; with children swarm- 
ing about the streets, without education; with 
mean dirty shops where the food of the people ig 
sold in the most unpleasant and unseemly manner 
possible; with a great glaring ginshop at every 
corner to tempt men to vice; and the only 
vbject to remind them of the beauty of the 
world which God created, a little rift of blue sky 
over head, or a cloud passing by with the wind,— 
life under "these circumstances is necessarily a bard 
coarse, unlovely thing; and we cannot wonder if 
men seek some fierce excitement to make them 
forget how hard and coarse and unlovely it is, 
(Applause.) To a certain extent, however, we may 
congratulate ourselves that, however great these 
evils are, there is a series of "forces at work against 
them of a kind more powerful than any individual 
efforts of our own, Efforts, not made fora dis- 
tinctly benevolent purpose, have, after all, a-very 
immediate and direct effect upon the well-being of 
the people. I suppose we are not altogether bene- 
volent in our sanitary arrangement-; but in 
keeping fever and cholera from our own doors, 
not the less do we keep them from the doors of 
our pocrer fellow-citizens. The great question of 
free trade was fought from political and commer- 
cial motives; but, tor all that, there has been no 
such benefactor of the working classes in this cen- 
tury, no philanthropist who accomplished so great 
a work as he who lies buried in that churehyard in 
Sussex. And again, there is no such education for 
the people now abroad, and I doubt if there will 
be for many years to come, as that afforded by the 
cheap press of this country. (Hear, hear). ‘ In all 
these matters, upon a broad scale, and with large 
instruments, a great work is being done among the 
people; and we have aright to congratulate our- 
selves, that if our individual efforts be feeble, and 
if we can see but little effect from them, God works 
upon a broader scale, and is carrying out His social 
purposes, as it were, through our unconscious hands, 
Bur this is not all that remains to be done.’ One of 
the greatest difficulries that beset us is, that-we have 
allowed these evils to accumulate, through a series 
of years, with consciences only half awake; and 
that now, this generation, with aroused conscience 
in mattersof sanitary arrangement, of crime, of edu- 
cation, is obliged to apply itself to remove the evils 
which have been accumulating through many gener- 
ations. I do not know, for instance, anything more 
melancholy than the way in which Liverpool has 
been allowed to grow up to its present huge size, with- 
out regard to the decency, comfort, and cleanliness 
of the people’s dwellings. All our sanitary efforts, our 
sewering, our breaking down of walls to Jet light 
and free air into courts, are merely palliatives of 
the enormous evil which oppresses us, And look 
at the simple consequences of this, Wé do not live 
together. The word “ fellow-citizen” is becoming 3 
mere form of speech amongst us, In what sense am 
I, who see green trees and grass before my ‘door, the 
fellow-citizen of the man who lives in a court off 
Great Homer-street or Scotland-road? The external 
circumstances of our lot are entirely different, and 
if he looks upon me at all, he looks upon me as 
one who, by no merit of my own, am enjoying a 
fate superior to his, and am to be regarded with 
something like envy, and not with kindly sym- 


‘pathy, I do not know anything more advisable, : for 


the moral health of a great many ladies and gentle- 
men whom I see before me, than thatevery month 
you should make an excursion into that terra 
incognita, that Nova Zembla of this city, which lies 
to the north of Daie-street. (Hear, hear.)* It ig 
too late, I suppose, to think of remedying all this, 
by a change in our own mode of life; too late to 
expect the merchant to live in the midst of his 
clerks, or the manufacturer in the midst of his 
hands; too late to expect that we, if only forthe sake 
of our own and our children’s health, snould go and 
live where these people do. But a yrent truth has 
been told to-night, that’ cannot be told too ofte 

that the only way in which these people can be lifted 
up, and the Christian ministry established.am«ngst 
them, the only way in which that great and terrible 
gulf which is every day yawning antoenieely 


between the working and tbe middle cla of 
this country can in any degree be lessen by 
means of kindly contact of class with Gada d the 


possibility that poor men, living a mean and squalid 
lif-, should find_ their natural friends and helpers 
in those whom God has blessed with affluence and 
a more happy condition of existence. © Applause.) 
While I do not mean to insinuate that this mission 
is not doing a most admirable work, I think 
I can trace an evil effect which it is at this 
moment producing, not upon the poor, but’ upon 
the rich. We cannot suppose that Mr. Shannon and — 
Mr. Jones were influenced toundertake this work by 
the mere fact that bere they obtain the bere means 
of livelihood, but because they believe they are 
called to it by God, and because they desire to 
tread in the footsteps of their master 
precisely the same obligation lies upon us 
have not done our duty,andit is no use pré 
think so, when we bave paid one, ee 
per anpum to the society’s funds, or d our 
leave 
these men to go about the dirty streets, to SEatittase 
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to face wth sinand misery, to lift up the fallen, and 


Heape, the president, He opened the meeting with 


seclaim<he vicious. We cannot do God’s work by | a powerful and eloquent address. After contrasting 


proxy/nor make up our account with Christ by an 
annu;! subscription. (Applause.) There is a certain 
essertial weakness in delegating our Christian work 
to other hands to do. [t not only enfeebles our own 
sens? of Christian responsibility, but to a certain 
extent it places our ministers in a wrong relation 
to the classes upon whom they ere called upon to 
act I confess it with the deepest posssible shame, 
mpnisters of religion are notat the present moment, 

d‘in the present condition of affairs, the best 

issionaries to the poor. However unsectarian they 
may be in their aims, however liberal and large 
hearted, there has been, for so many years, such 
a scramble for sectarian purposes both amongst 
Protestants and Catholics, that ministers of religion, 
of any kind, come to the poor more or less tainted 
with these associations. They think we want some- 
thing out of them, to make cupital out of them for 
our churches and chapels. I would, for my own 
part. (except in rare cases, such as we witness in 
connection with this Mission), sooner trust the 
kindly and affectionate sympathy of ladies and 
gentlemen who go amongst the poor—such as I see 
before me gathered out of congregations in this 
town—I would sooner trust the effect of their 
helpfulness and sympathy, and the enforced 
religiousness of their example than a whole army 
of seripture-readers and curates, who, if not tainted 
with sectarian aims and methods, would at least, be 
eredited by the poor with such a taint. When you 
read, sir, the original resolution moved by Mr. 
Blanco White, I telt that there was not one of the 
objects enumerated in it which was not within the 
aim and compass of every single man and woman 
amongst us. I believe there is one method yet 
by which the poor of this and other great cities 
may be reclaimed, and that is by bringing to a 
focus the Christian sympathy, the earnest zeal, the 
religious selt-devotion of the richer classes, and 
throwing it with all the energy of a religious for- 
lorn hope upon the poor, If you could bring the 
south of Liverpool, with its wealth, its intellect, 
its religious zeal, to bear upon the north; if to every 
family living in those fair villas could be assigned 
some squalid court, or the side of some neglected 
street, and there could be introduced the relations 
which canrot be more aptly described than in this 
resolution proposed thirty-two years ago, your work 
would be done. There is intellect, kindness, wealth, 
religious zeal enough if only it could be made to tell 
in the right place and in the right way. If only 
we could establish a brotherhood and sisterhood 
of beneficence in this city, with all sectarian 
aims and motives entirely put aside—to make 
friends with the poor, to aid them in their needs 
and struggles, and raise them out of their difficul- 
ties; andif, in addition to this, you could so parcel 
out the town that every man and woman who was 
willing to work should have a place to work in and 
a work to do, I declare before God that I believe 
in twenty years’ time this Liverpool—this rich, 
wicked, miserable, ignorant, crime-stricken city of 
ours—would be alight of healing to the whole of 
this nation. (Applause). If only you would apply 
yourselves to the organisation of such an agency, 
you would find that the poor would learn to love 
and trust you, and that a light of Christianity, a 
force of religious life, would go forth from you, such 
as in the case of physical disease went forth from 
your master, Christ, and you would bless the day 
when you began the work. (Loud applause). 

The meeting was also addressed by Rev. C. Wick- 
steed, Messrs. H. A. Bright, T. Avison, C. T. Bowring, 
C. Holland, R. Trimble, and Revs. J, Shannon, T, 
Jones, and C. B. Upton, ; 
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EAST LANCASHIRE MISSION MEETING, 


For some years past, two Unitarian Associations in 
East Luncashire have held their meetings on the 
same day in the Spring. The older in-titutin con- 


sists of twelve congregations, having Bolton for its 


centre, and holds meetings every six months for 
friendly intercourse. The Mission, which is a 
society of much later date, includes all the Unit- 
arian congregations of the district. These two 
united meetings took place this year at Hey wood, 
on March 12th, The service of the Bolton District 
Association was in the afternoon, when Rev. J. K. 
Smith and Rev. H. E. Dow-on officiated. At its 
close, the members partook of tea together in the 
schoolroom ——— 

In the evening of the same day was held the 
annual meeting of the East Lancashire Unitarian 
Mission. The attendance was very good, including 
Rev. J. T.Whitehead, of Ainsworth ; Rev. J.Worthing- 
ton, Ribert Heywood, Esq.; Messrs. J. Entwistle, 
Geo. Harwood, James Harwood, F. Taylor, and J. 
Barrow, of Bolton; Rev. J. W. Rodgers, Burnley; 
Rev. J. Wright, B.A.; John Grundy, E-q.; Wm. 
Grundy, E-q.; Messrs. D. Asbton and J. Bowman, 
of Bugy; Rev. G. Ride, Chorley; Rev. M. C. Frank- 
land, Chowbent; Rev, Jno. Fox, Heywood; Rev, J. 
K. Smith, Newchurch; Rev. R. J. Orr, Preston; Rev. 
Thos. Carter, Rev. J. Freeston, R. T. Heape, E-q, 
and R. Oliver, E-q., of Rochdale; Rev. W. C. 
Squier, Stand; Rev. L. Taplin, M.A., Todmorden; 
Rev. H. E Dowson, B.A., Gee Cross; and Rev. J. E. 


‘Odgers, M.A., of Kendal, 


Joun Grunpy E-q, of Summerseat, took the 
chair, in the unavoiduble absence of Mr. Benjamin 
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the building in which they were assembled with 
the room in which he had presided over the first 
Unitarian meeting in Hey wood, he referred to this 
pleasing change as the first-fruits of missionary 
effort in the district. Acknowledging that the work 
done is far below what it ought to be, he asked 
whence arose this deficiency; and after showing 
that it was not caused by any lack of great and 
good principles in our faith, or any want of multi- 
tudes of men in the higher artisan class, ready to 
receive those principles, he conctuded that the fault 
must lie with those whose duty it is to spread our 
religion. Heexonerated the ministers from blame on 
this head, and thoughtit was the laity alone who were 
deficient in zealand activity. He therefore urged 
the ministers to press on their congregations their 
duty, never minding whether they liked to be told 
about it or not, and not to cease repeating it again 
and again till Unirarians are thoroughly aroused to 
a sense of their position and responsibility. After 
referring, in very strong terms, to the necessity of 
at once raising the money needed for Accrington, 
he proposed to establish a “building fund” of 
£5,000, for the use of the East Lancashire district ; 
and showed how many populous places there are 
as yet entirely without Unitarian worship. This 
brief outline gives only a faint idea of the excellent 
and stirring speech by which a spirit of hopeful 
zeal was infused into the meeting. 

The annual report was presented by Rev. J. 
WorTHINGTON, and showed a very hopeful state of 
things at Accrington, where a missionary minister 
is to be placed as soon as the committee can meet 
with a suitable man for the work, and at Astley, 
where both congregation: and school are prosper- 
ous. At Blackburn the services hove been sus- 
pended, but it is hoped that they will soon be re- 
established with improved arrangements. At Burn- 
ley the settlement of Rev. J. W. Rodgers, and the 
persevering zeal of the members, are hopeful signs. 
At Heywood the progress is continued and satis- 
factory. The treasurer’s accounts show the in- 
income for 1867 to be above £300, and a good 
balance in hand; but as the expenditure already 
entered on for 1868 is very large, including the 
support of two additional missionaries, the trea- 
surer will require that the income of the society be 
increased by at least £100. 

The usual business resolutions were moved and 
spoken to by most of the gentlemen above men- 
tioned. A motion of approval of the objects of 
the mission called forth very powerful appeals 
from Mr. Whitehead and Mr. Odgers, An expres- 
sion of gond feeling and sympathy towards the 
other missionary associations of the province was 
coupled with the name of Rev. H. E. Dowson, and 
without any formal vote of thanks to him for his 
sermon in the afternoon, a strong feeling of appre- 
ciation of it was expressed. Mr. Dowson’s reply 
was full of practical wisdom and fervent feeling. 
Great interest was excited by the statement that 
the building of the new chanel at Accrington must 
stop if the £200 wanting to complete the fund be 
not raised. Mr. Mills, of Accrington, gave a simple 
history of the movement there, and several’: new 
subscriptions were announced. There was a vote 
of welcome to the congregations of Stand and 
Commission-street, Bolton, which have recently 
joined the mission, and a similar one to Messrs, 
Orr and Rodgers, the ministers lately come into 
the district. A motion of regret for the loss of 
Rev. G, Hoade, and of esteem for his character, 
was passed in solemn silence. 

The result of the whole was to awaken new 
zeal and a determination to persevere in -their work 
among those present. Much of the day’s success 
was due to the excellent arrangements of the 
Hey wood friends, and though a hasty departure to 
catch the trains prevented a formal vote of thanks 
to them for their hospitality, the guests did not 
fail to express this feeling to one another. Several 
additional donations to the Accrington building 
fund, which have since come in, prove that the 
meeting was not without its fruit. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—We are requested 
to announce that the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, of 
Swindon, has accepted the unanimous invitation of 
the trustees of Cowl-street Chapel, Shepton Mallet, 
to become their pastor, and will enter on his 
ministry the 29th of March. 

BraDForD: THE Fren CHurcH.—A week or two 
ago we inserted, on the authority of a letter which 
appeared in the Znguirer, a paragraph stating that 
the Bradford Free Church is still continued, under 
the ministerial care of Mr. Mee, We are requested 
to announce that this is not correct. 

Burney. —On Saturday last, recognition services 
were held in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Burnley, to welcome the Rev, J. W. Redgers as the 
appointed minister of the Unitarian congregation, 
which has been without a regular minister or 
adequate supply for some months past. The meet- 
ing was numerously and respectably attended by 
friends from the neighbourhood, and particularly 
Padiham. The Rev. J. P. Hopps delivered the 
charge to the minister, who was welcomed on be- 
half of the congregation by Mr. Mackie Subse- 
quently, a sermon was preached by the Rev. J. 


Wright, of Bury, Ministers from Bolton and New- 


church were present, and took part in the proceed- 
ings. After the meeting, a tea meeting was held, 
at which about 200 sat down; and after this a third 
meeting, at which addresses were delivered by the 
ministers already named, and members of the con- 
gregation, interspersed with music by two female 
members.of the choir. Mr. Rodgersis engaged each 
Sunday evening in lecturing upon some specific 
point of Unitarian doctrine. These meetings were 
the most successful of the kind hitherto held in 
Burnley. 

Lonpon UNITARIAN Lay Preacuzrs’ UNION.— 
The quarterly meeting of the preachers was heid om 
Tuesday night, 10:h inst.,at Stamford-street Chapel. 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., presided, and spoke to the 
members on the vast importance of great plain- 
ness of speech at the present time in setting 
forth the doctrines of Unitarian Christianity, 
He had just attended a large secularist meet- 
ing, in which the Jecturer repudiated Christ- 
ianity because of the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ, and Mr. Sharpe haa to correct the lecturer. 
Reports were presented from Clerkenwell, Poplar, 
Walworth, Mile End, Stratford, New Town, Hoxton; 
and it was stated that a small chapel had been taken 
at Forest Hill, which will be opened in a few weeks. 
Upwards of 50,000 of the Unitarian leaflets had 
been circulated in London, and about 30,000 of 
them had been sold already. The friends at Mile 
End have now commenced a building fund for the 
ereclion of a suitable chapel among the messes of 
East London. At their first meeting upwards of 
£100 were put down for the purpose. 

MancuEstTer District UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
On Monday, the eighth annual meeting was held in 
the Memoria) Hall, The Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., pre- 
sided. Among those present were the Revs. G. H. 
Wells, M.A., T. E. Poynting, C. W. Robberds, W. G. 
Gadman, S. A. Steinthal, and A. Rushton; Messrs. 
Peter Eckersley, Benj. Heape, R. Nicholson, J. Ben- 
nett, J.. Booth, J. Reynolds, J. Heys, and B. Rigby 
Davis.— Tbe Chairman said during the past year he 
had had opportunities of seeing the condition of the 
stations at Swinton and Whitfield-street, Ardwick, 
and both appeared to be going on exceedingly well. 
He thought an effort should be made by the con- 
gregation at the former of these to obtain a settled 
minister. He was particularly pleased with the 
spirit displayed by the Whitfield-street people. 
Their school had now become too large for the 
building, and they had purchased their present 
premises, and hoped to raise the money by a bezaar 
which is to be held next month.—The Rev. T. E. 
Poynting read the report, which stated that 
Blackley and Failsworth, formerly under the charge 
of the association, had during the last year become 
independent congregations, and had settled minis- 
ters now of their own. The number of societies 
under the care of the association is thus reduced to 
five. The committee had not seen their way to 
engage a general superintendent missionary, but 
they had put Miles Platting and Middleton respect- 
ively under the care of Mr. Rushton and Mr. Cad- 
man. Ardwick, under the little band of workers who 
originated it, seemed able to stand alone ; Ford- 
street had been in some degree assisted by the 
students of the Home Missionary Board, while 
Swinton is on its way to become an independent 
congregation.—Mr. Geo, Wadsworth, jun., read the 
financial statement, from which it appeared that 
the expenditure for the year had been £205 and 
the income £259, so that the balance of £93 
owing to the treasurer had been reduced to £38, 
Afterwards the reports were adopted, and officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year. 

Patstey.—Our friends here held their annual 
soirée in the chapel last Friday, Mr. C. Mills in the 
chair. The meeting was addressed by the chair- 
man, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, Messrs. Callender, 
Dunlop, and Andrews. The attendance was good, 
and so were the speeches and the music. 

Poorz.—The Poole and South Western Herald de- 
votes three closely-printed columns to a very 
interesting report of the closing services at the old 
Presbyterian Chapel, previous to its being pulled 
down for rebuilding. The service was conducted 
by Mr. Joseph Darby, who gave a very careful his- 
torical sketch of the congregation from its com- 
mencement. We hope in an early number to give 
this sketch at some length, as it is one of those 
local histories which ought to be preserved. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J—We never insert reports of the annual business 
meetings of individual Sunday schools. 

W. S. P.— Declined with thanks. 

The Midland Christian Union report, too late. We 
cannot touch reports arriving on Thursday morning, 
as we have to go to press now by noon, owing to the 
new Factory Act. veal 

W. B. H.— Messrs. Whitfield, 178, Strand, will give you 
all information on the subject, and supply you with 
what you want. 

THE TRIENNIAL CONFFRENCE OF THE 
LIBERATION SOCIETY. 

To the Editors —Thanks to the denunciations of 
opponents, as well as to the efforts of friends, the 
“ Liberation Society” has become one of the best 
known institutions in the kingdom; its funda- 
mertal principles and “ ulterior aims” being now 
familiar to thousands, not only of Nonconformists, 
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but of Episcopalians, who a few years ago were alike 
ignorant and indifferent in regard to them. But 
there is one feature in its constitution and pro- 
ceedings with which its immediate friends are 
better acquainted than the public at large, and that 
is, the extent to which the society’s vitality is 
derived trom its Triennial Conference. 

These great gatherings are, in one respect, quite 
unique; for, not only do they bring the society’s 
executive face to face with the representatives of 
its supporters throughout the kingdom, but the 
door is thrown open to others who may never have 
been connected with the organisation, but whose 
concurrence in its objects may dispose them to 
enter its ranks. These, equally with its oldest 
friends, have the opportunity of revising the 
society’s constitution, of reviewing its past pro- 
ceedings, and of choosing a new executive, and, so 
far as the future can be provided for, of shaping 
its future operations. 

The next Triennial Conference is approaching, 
the time fixed being the 5th and 6th of May, and, 
in asking the attention of your readers to the ad- 
vertisement—appearing elsewhere— of the mode in 
which it will be convened, I venture to urge that 
there are some special reasons why the invitation 
of the executive committee should be accepted by 
those who in past years did not feel it to be obli- 
gatory upon them to identify themselves with 
such an association. 

There are, I suppose, but few who now share in 
the belief expressed by some in 1844, that the 
founders of this society were committing them- 
selves to an utterly Utopian enterprise: on the 
contrary, the discerning public now look upon the 
separation of Church and State as “only a question 
of time,” and not a few have begun to think of it 
as an event which may be witnessed by this, rather 
than by a distant generation. Even if this be gon- 
sidered a too sanguine view, it is obvious that there 
is a general shifting of the grounds on which the 
establishments of the country are advocated, and 
that we have todeal with arguments and facts, and 
to avert dangers,\very different from those which 
were familiar to our fathers, Since the last Libera- 
tion Conference the whole question has entered 
into a new phase, and itis likely that every triennial 
period will, for some time to come, be similarly 
distinguished from that which preceded it. It 
is true that almost every change indicates progress, 
but it also brings with it difficulty, and calls for 
increased zeal and increased practical wisdom. If 
those who for so many years have toiled in this 
service fee] themselves to be amply repaid by the 
result, they also have a deep sense of the responsi- 
bility which rests upon them at the present 
juncture, and eagerly desire to be strengthened by 
new alliances for the conflicts of the future. Let 
not, therefore, interested lookers-on suppose that 
the work will go on well enough without help from 
them ; and let the indifferent ask themselves if it 
be generous always to let others bear the stress and 
strain of a struggle which involves the success of 
their own principles, and the assertion of their own 
rights.— Yours faithfully, 

J. CaARvELL WILLIAMS, 

2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street, E.C., 

March, 1868. 
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THE SIMULTANEOUS MISSIONARY COLLEC- 
TIONS. 

To the Editors.—The Rev. J. T. Whitehead’s letter 
in your last issue, on the rainy Sunday of the 8th 
March, the day of our simultaneous annual collec- 
tions for the principal missions in the north of 
England, raises publicly a question which is likely, 
I have reason to believe, to be under debate in our 
several mission committees. Mr. Whitehead’s sug- 
gestion is very good, that those unable to attend 
on collection Sundays should send their contribu- 
tions through their ministers, and this course bas 
been not unfrequently practised in the West Riding. 
At the same time, the question remains whether a 
change of the date of these collections would not 
be well. It is certain that we have had rainy days 
on the second Sunday in March for several years ; 
but the answer to this is, “And change the day, 
and you will then regret it, in the view of a fine 
and bright one.” So uncertainis our weather that 
we can hardly accountit in argument. Nor certainly 
do ourcollections depend upon weather alone, There 
is always Mr. Whitehead’s suggestion to fall back 
upon, Iunderstand it was calculated that the rain 
of the 8th of March caused the loss of at least £70 
‘to the mission work in the north of England, I do 
not know how far this calculation was based on the 
returns of the North Midland and Lancashire Mis- 
sions, but as far as the returns for the West Riding 
Mission have reached me, there is a slight increase 
in our collections this year as compared with last 
year. And this, notwithstanding our Band of Faith 
movement in the West Riding, which has errone- 
ously been supposed by some short-sighted people 
to be likely to injure our older mission. The truth 
is, that generosity, like all other virtues, is pro- 
gressive, and that the noble habit of giving grows 
with its exercise. One thing, however, remains 
certain on the main question. Whether or not 
the weather bas the effect attributed te it in in- 
fluencing the amount of our collections, if we 
change the day, our several missions must beagreed 
about it. The plan of our annual collections, thanks 
to its designer, has proved an excellent.one. But 


for many good reasons, the collections must remain, 
whatever the change of their date, not only annual, 
but simultaneous,—Yours truly, 

Goopwyn BArMrY. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Bolton: BANK-STREET.—On Thursday evening next, 
the aunual meeting of the Christian Tract Distributing 
Bociety. 

London: Stoke Newineton.—The Rev. Wm. Binns 
will preach in the Free Christian Church on Sunday 
moruing next. 

London: Rosstyn Hitt CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD.—On 
Sunday evening next, a lecture by the Rev, Dr. Sadler. 
Subject, ‘‘ Ou the Church in the Apostolic Times.” 


London: Unity CuurcH 8cHOoLs—On Wednesday 
next, areading by Mr. Frank Green, on behalf of the 
schools. 

London: Frere CuRistTIan CHURCH, ST, PAvL’s Roan, 
CaMDEN SquaRe.—On Sunday next, morning and 
evening, the Rev. T. Parris will preach. 


Manchester: MremoriaAL Harti.—On Tuesday and 
Wednesday next, Blackley Bazaar. 

Manchester: LowER MosLEY- 8TREET SCHOOLS.—On 
Mouday evening next, annual meeting at the schools. 


Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.—On S8un- 
day evening next, lecture No. 5, by the Rev. Brooke 
Herford, on ‘* Christ’s Thought about the Future Life.” 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. —On 
Sunday next, Rev. W. B. Hughes. 


Births. 
MILNES.—On the 18th inst., the wife of Mr. W. C. Milnes, of 
19, Worsley-street, Regent Road, Sallord, of a son, 
TEASDALE.—On the 5th ult., at Bandora, Bombay, the wife 
of Mr. John C. Teasdale, of a son. 


Mlarringes, 


SHEPHEARD — HARBEN.—On the 18th inst., at Unity 
Church, Islington, by the Rey. Henry Ierson, Ralph Shep- 
heard, jun. of Greenheys, Manchester, to Lucy, youngest 
dauxhter of the late Charles Henry Harben, Esq.,of London. 
No cards. 

PITMANN—HIBBARD.—On the 27th ult., at the Baptist 
Church, Portsmouth, by the Rev. E. R. Grant, Mr. J. R, 
Pitman, grocer, of Landport, to Eliza Bartlett Hibbard, of 
Kent-street, Portsea, 

Benths. 


BROWN.—On the 12th inst., at his residence, Barnard Castle, 
George Brown, Esq., barrister-at-law, aged 57 years. 
SAINSBURY.—On the 12th Ji pee at Monte Video, of 
cholera, after a few hours’ illness, Bevan, sixth son of the 
late Mr. George Sainsbury, of this town, formerly of Bath. 


IGHTH TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 

OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF 
RELIGION FKOM STATE-PATRONAGE AND CONTROL, 
In accordance with the Society’s Constitution, the TRIEN- 
NIAL CON FERENCE will be held on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
oa and 6th of May next, at the Cannon-street Hotel, 
ondon. 
It will be composed of persons delegated for the purpose; 
and Delegates may be appointed by—l. Local Committees of 
the Society, or, in their absence. by the subscribers in any 
place. 2. Meetings publicly called for the purpose. 3, Public 
bodies, 4. A Delegate may also bs appointed by the signa- 
tures of not fewer than 25 persons in any place or district. 
It is not necessary that either the Delegates to the Confer- 
ence, or the parties appointing them, shall have been previously 
connected with the Society; the only qualification required 
being an implied concurrence in the Society’s objects, and in 
the reagent of organised effort to obtain for them legislative 
sanction. 
Appointments of Delegates should be notified as soon as 
they have been made, and all appointments should be made 
not later than the 30th of April. 
Further information may be obtained on application to the 
Becretary. J. CARYEUL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeafit’s Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


HE Rev. T. HARRISON, of Christ Church, 


Nottingham, will be open toa temporary Engagement 
toSUPPLY after the Lstof Aprilnext.—Address Christ Church, 
Nottingham, or 79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


MINISTER is required for Two small 
Congregations in a healthy and beautiful country dis- 
trict.—Address the Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Westgate 
Parsonage, Wakefield. 


ANTED, an Assistant, for Hulton’s Da 
School, Bolton. Salary £40.—Address Mr. SIMPSON. 


EV. T. E. POYNTING receives a Few 


PUFILS.—Monton, Eccles, near Manchester. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., having taken extensive }remises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Quarter commences on Thursday, April 2nd. 

Full prospectus on application. 


| INDOW GROVE ScHOOL, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


Just published. Paper cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ILLIAM RATHBONE: A Sermon 

preached in Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool, Feb. 

9th, 1868, by CHARLES BEARD, B.A.; and an Address de- 

livered in Hope-street Church, Liverpool, by CHARLES 
WICKSTEED, B.A., with nutes. 

L: ndon: Whitfleld. 
Just published, price Twopence. 
LECTURE ON COMPULSORY EDU- 


CATION, by THOMAS AINSWORTH, Cleator. 
London: Whitfield. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Price 3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 
RAETHODAU CYMREIG. — Y rhifyn 


a? Aah o rhes o draethodau Cymreig a gyhoeddir yu 
mis Ebrill nesaf dan yr enw “ Treiwch Garedigrwydd.” 
Pris $d. neu 4d yddwsin. 


ORNINGS WITH JESUS, and other 
PIECES, in geke e Verse. By JANE ASHBY, 
Jloth, 28. 
J. Marshall and F. Laurie, 2, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-stree, 


VU. 3 LKEDS CHURCHES AND 
CHAPELS.—UNITARIANISM IN LEEDS.—SER- 
VICES AT MILL HILL CHAPEL. The Rey. THOS 
HIJNCKS, B.A. mo 
see The Owlet, a journal of Humour and Criticism, No. 5, 
March 28th, 1868. Published at 27, Bank-street, Leeds. 


mi ’ areal) " . ’ 
f I HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES, 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock, 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 


MANCHESTER. 
PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen. Perl00, 
4 popu Tracte.:.. 030.) spe neuen 40, _ sacncens als 
$ DP. ss oo 1d. ccccscee 
12 Pp. 39 once AGG.” Seasanie B, Secs 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, 
by post lls. 


Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘* Home Page” Tracts and Covers. aon 
IMNELS! SIMNELS! SIMNELS! 
Mrs. SCHOLES, 4, Hilton-street, Manchester, 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 

WILLiam MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 

Stock of WOULLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trou-ers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the “ Alexan- 


dra ” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET, 


KRISTOL: 28, WIN B-STREBT, 
GRAY & GIBBS 
(For many years with Messrs. Snow and eg 
Beg to announce to the gentry and inhabitants of ristol, 
Clifton, and vicinity, that they have taken theabove Premises, 
and will continue the MILLINERY BUSINES%, adding the 
MANTLE and ~HAWL DEPakTMENTS. 
By strict personal attention, and their known long exper- 
ience they are confident of giving satisfaction. 
Their Show-room is now Open with a carefully-selected 
Stock of Goods adapted to the season. 


TL Queurs. 


We submit the following List to the attention of those 
who are desirous of procuring 
GENUINE FOREIGN LIQUEURS. 
They are imported by ourselves from the best makers in 
the ocalities famed for each particular kind, and we. 
therefore can guarantee their genuineness. 
CURACO 4, from Amsterdam. 
PUN‘ H ESSENCES, do, 
MARASCHINO, from Zara, in Dalmatia. 
NOYAU de Martinique. 
ANNISETTE, from Bordeaux. 
PARFAIT AMOUR, do. 
CREME DE THE—MOKA VANILLE, 
CHERRY CORDIAL, Copenhagen. 
CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 
RATAFIA, Dantzic. 
GOLDWATEK, do. 
KUMMEL, Hamburg. 
VERMOUTH, Turin, 
BOKER’S BITTERS, New York. 
_ ANGOSTURA DITTO, Venezuela: 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 

26, MARKET-STREET, 

And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. 


MANCHESTER: 
HOM AS 4. tee. 


KBINDER, RULER, AND ACCOUNT Book MAKER. 
BARLOW’s COUKT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


A BEL MORRALL'S EGG-WY uD 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
HITFIELD’S PATENt LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRON ) 
CASH and DEED BOXES, SiREET DOOR LATCHES ee 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on apylication. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WOKKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEPHENSON PLACE, 
__ BIRMINGHAM, 
SCARLET FEVER, &c, 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS. 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STRPHENSON B 
8, STE SON 
BIRMINGHAM, — 


T EVERSHAWM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, Lonmonger Lane, Cheapside, London. 


» &C., 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accoun 
STOCKPOKT, Actiaey ad 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE ‘ 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
: Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. <a 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. * 
QIRLEY’S TEMP®KRANCE HOTEL 


For Home Comfort, 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HO’ TEL. 

not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 

all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favour- 

able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 

on the coffee-room table. ’ 

SHIKRLEY’S UtkKMPERANCE HOTEL, 

The motto of which is, “As ye would that men should — 

do to you, do ye even so to them.” asi 

LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY? 

R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

a Algae 5 Piceiaae 3 Mencheelt ar Planck : 
was formerly and for seve ears assis 

to Mr. Cornelia Carter, the canfmied dentist ele rok. 


Archebion iw danfon at y Parch, W. B. HUGHES, Tarbach, 
; Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference dly 
Conway, N. _ pens PMT to the Rev. Dr. eae ey wel wt 
ust publis! price 6d. * Ry re a eee : 
“TANGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM IN | Painted for the Proprietors, Chocthatn ‘Wl a apiinting | 


BRADFOKD.” Two Sermons preached in the Old 

Chapel, Chapel Lane, October 6th, 1867, by the Rev. RICHARD 
PILCHER, B.A. 

Bradford; Michael Nelson, Exchange Square. 


offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of Mi 
lished by JoHN PHILLIPS, at 74, Market-st 
Parish of Manchester.—London \oor 

ter Row.—Friday, March 20, 1868, 


- 


: 


_ at three precisely. A MEETING to elect a 


wy 


® REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. 


EDITED BY 


a 


Vou. VIUIL—No. 361. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 7, 1868. 


PricE 1D. 


CONTENTS. 


What the Churches are Doing... 
What is Saying on Church Matters 
Dame Partineton and her Mop-........: enfe hts 
Review: A Lecture on Compulsory Education .......... 9 
Mistranslations in the Authorised Version—No. XX VII. 100 
Natural and Unnatural i heology ...cseseeeeee - 100 
India’s Claim upon our Churches.........-. wedes 
Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions .........sseeeeeeee . 
Soranas Om the OHrist. 7... oss ewe teene cians cat 
Fireside Readings: The Electric Wire 
The Little Voyagers 
The Crooked Stick .........sesss008 aia reise ate 
Mr. George Brown, of Barnard Castle ............. 
Midland Chribtian Union ......ssccccseccsececscasccsicses 
Intelligence: Blackley Bazaar, Cupar-Fife, East Lanca- 
shire, &c., Simultaneous Collections, Manchester, the 
late Ath. Coquerel ........-.00seeese0e Rasta Meecce .. 103 
MOOKFEBPONGENCS 5. ccloe cccecs dausteccces ackee 
The Coming Week .............. seictan deeds laa Red ei ied : 


OREST HILL, LONDON.—The LON- 
WON UNITARIAN LAY PREACHERS’ UNION will 
~OPEN a CHAPEL in Dartmouth Ff oad, near the Forest Hill 
Railway Station, on Sunday Evening, 29th inst., at 7o’clock. 
Service every Sundav Evening. 
MA NCHESTER: UPPEK BROOK- 
STREET CHAPEL. ‘ 
Christianity in the Light of the Present Age. 
A Course of Sunday Evening LECTURES on the meaning 
-of certain Questions and Quarrels at present rife among 
“Christians,” will be delivered in the above Chapel by W. H. 
HERFORD, minister of the Chapel. 
1. March 29th .......... “ Ritualism and the Church.” 
Specially Addressed to those who rej -ct the letter of popular 
Christianity. Service at 630p.m. All Seats free. 


ALFORD: Ford-street.— On Sunday even- 
ing next, a Lecture by Mr. E. Manley, on ‘‘ The Respon- 
sibilities of Youth.” Service at 630. Friends kindly invited. 


“ E\OWING AND REAPING:” Last Words 


for the Season, by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPsS, 
next Sunday, at the Memorial Hall, Albert Square. Lecture 
tanding Com- 


mittee will be held at the close of the lecture. 


ITERARY & MUSICAL EVENINGS. 
CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS, Upper-street, 


i A UNITY 
- Islington.—The Sixth of the Series will be held on Monday, | 


March 30th, at half-past seven o’clock. 
Admission, 1d.; Reserved Seats, 3d. 


IVERPOOL: ROSCOMMON-STREET 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL.—SERVICES for the Ordina- 
tion of Rev. JOHN CUCKSON, on Tuesday,-March 31, 1863, 
“Morning, at eleven o’clock, by the Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A., 
Afternoon, at three o’clock, by the Rev. J. P. HOPRS. 
RECOGNITION MEETING, Tea at six o’clock, T. AVISON, 
Esq.,in the chair. Tickets ls. each. 


EST RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of this Association will be held in Leeds on Good 
Friday. Particulars will be given in futureadvertisements.— 
On behalf of the Committee, 
RICHARD PILCHER, Secretary 


yao ESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at 
DUKINFIELD, 
On Good Friday, April 10th. 
The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be he'd in the Old Chapel, 
-and will commence at half-past ten o’clock, when a SERMON 
will be preached by the 
Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 
DINNER wili be provided in the School at half-past twelve 
o'clock. Charge sixpence each person. 
The BUSINESS MEETING of the Association will be held 
‘In the Chapel at two o'clock, when the report will be read. 


_ Chair to be taken by the President of the Association, 


JOHN DENDY, Esq. 
Deputations from the London and North Midland Sunday- 
School Associations will be present. 
‘TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock, at a 
charge of sixpence each person. 
The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 


AND THE 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, of Manchester, 
poi on helped subject the pa rae 
3 eeting : m some iImprovemen Ss. 68 in our 
Sunday Schools as at present constituted sca 
cg C. 5 
JOHN REYNOLDS, } Hon. Secs. 


wie: TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE 
é E SOCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF 
RELIGION FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND CONTROL. 

In accordance with the Society’s Constitution, the TRIEN- 
NIAL CONFERENCE will be heid on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
eS and 6th of May next, at the Cannon-street Hotel, 

It will be composed of persons delegated for the purpose; 
-and Delegates may be appointed by—1. Local Committees of 
the Society, or, in their absence, b: 


the subscribers in an 
ie 2. Meetings publicly called for the purpose. 3. Public 
ies. 4. A Delegate may also be appoin' by the signa- 


‘tures of not fewer than 25 persons in ai lace or district. 
Itis not necessary that either the Tien to the Confer- 
ence, or the parties appointing them, shall have been previously 
connected with the Society; the only qualification required 
‘being an implied concurrence in the Society’s objects, and in 
od eouesty of organised effort to obtain for them legislative 
ction. : 
Mes a eng ue Del ies meen be nae as soon as 
ey have been made, and all a) ntments should be made 
not later than the 80th of April 
Further information may be obtained on A Ste to the 
Secretary. a J.CARVELL WILLIAMS, &: a 
2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, London, 


NEW CHAPEL AF® ACCRINGTON. 


As the Building is nearly completed, and is to be opened on 
Good Friday, further help is earnestly requested, to make up 
the sum of £700 expended upon it. 

The following donations are thankfully acknowledged. Col- 
lected by Miss S. Ashton and Miss Liysey :— 


£ 8.4. £ s.d. 
Jas. Smithells, Esq. ..10 0 0|Miss E.Nuttall........ 050 
Bury. Mr. Richd. Wild......0 5 0 
Mr. Ed. Partington ., 210 0|Mr.Thos.Holt,2nddon.0 5 0 
Mr. Geo. Booth ...... 1 OQ 0}/Miss Leach............0 5 0 
Mrs. Smithells...... ts 1 1 O/My. John Lord........90) 5 0 
Mrs. Thos. Grundy..., 1 0 0|Sumsbelow5s.: 54 Sub- 
Mrs. EB. A. Grundy.... 1 0 0} scribers.......... soot Lo! (6: 
Miss Grundy.......... 100 HoLpeck, 
Mr.D. Ashton,2nddon. 1 0 0)Mrs. J. Wrigley ......5 0 0 
Mrs. E. G. Wrigley.... 1 0 0|/Miss Wrigley ........ 05 0 
seseseee L O 0}Miss M. A. G. Wrigley 0 5 0 
Mrs. R. H. Aleock.... 0 10 0|/Master J. Wrigley ....0 5 0 
Mr. R. Grundy ........ @ 10 0)Miss Dawson.......... 050 
Miss Wrigley.......... 010 0 PENDLETON. . 
Miss M. A. Wrigley .. 010 0/Mrs. Ainsworth ...... &10,0 
Mr. T. Kenyon ..... ++. 010 0O|Miss Ainsworth ...... 050 
Mr. Thos. M‘Ghie .... 010 0/Mr.D. Ashten........0 5 0 
Mr. Thos. Nuttall, 2nd Mrs. Kenyon..........0 5 0 
donation. ...c.csquess O|\Mr. J. A. Kenyon .... 0 5 0 
Mr. J. T. Kenyon, 2ud RAmMsporrTom. 
donation.......e.ces. 5 O\Mrs. Ashworth........5 0 0 
Mrs. Burrows ........ 2 O/Mr. Barlow... ..02sc..es 100 
Mrs.Horrocks,2nddon. 0 5 0 SANDFIELD. 
Mr. Warhurst,2nddon. 0 5 0O)Mrs. Bentley........ a 0) OO 
Mrs. Hopkinson ....,.0 5 0 SUMMERSEAT. 
Mr. Lees ...........06. 0 5 O|/Mr. John Grundy ....2 0 0 
Mrs. Lees 0 5 O Mrs. Leigh...........2 0 0 
A. Prion is sel. visors 05 0 
Mr. J. K. Wright......0 5 0 £50 2 6 
TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN. 


Dear Sir—When your late minister, the Rev. William 8. 
Barringer, left the orthodox community in which, with great 
acceptance, he had long served, and, moved by conscientious 
convictions, came amongst us, taking the charge of the church 
at Stoke Newington, we naturally hoped that he would be 
spared for a longer period of usefulness. In the few years 
that have since elapsed, he had but few opportunities of be- 
coming widely known imour body. I am, therefore, only dis- 
charging what devolves upon me as a neighbourly duty in 
recommending, as I ‘1 of 
friends, notin [sling Jone, but eo? the effort Which 
you are making on behalf of his widow and children. 

The hearty kindness which was so universally manifested 
throughout the Unitarian body in response to a similar, though 
more urgent, appeal, last year, encourages me to believe that 
the widow of my late ministerial friend and neighbour, herself 
the daughter of a Unitarian minister, left so early with two 
very youmg children, and altogether without means, will not 
want for the help which charitable friends are now asked to 
give. Your own congregation having already so well opened 
the list of contributors, I think that you would be dving a 
wrong towards the humane and Christian feelings of those 
who believe, as we do, that “ pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” if you neglected to afford them this oppor- 
tunity of bay pL good.—Very sincerely yours, 

ENRY IERSON, Unity Church, Islington. 

To Andrew Pritchard, Esq. 


OAR comet OR PROMISED. 


8. # s.d. 
Donationsannounced.91 7 0| Mr. Joseph Preston.. 1 0 0 
Mr.Townley,Birming- Mr. Corfield ........ + 010 0 
PL RERY ra sinie'atupnrcintcle’sie,9'3, 20 oes. | Ace arent Chi er ovets etal 010 6 
Mr. Henry Taylor.... 2 0 2 | Sirs Wade Sheed Oto 70 
Ald. J.C. Lawrence .. 2 2 0| Mr.S. Pett............5 0 0 
My. F. A. Wiedhofft.. 1 1 0|Mr.J. Bentley ......010 0 
Mrs. M. Filliter......5 0 0} Rev. R.C.Jones......2 2 0 
Mrs. Wanen.......... 2 2 


Donations received by Andrew Pritchard, Esq.. 87, St. 
Paul’s Road, ces N., and Thomas Young, Esq., The 
Elms, Stamford Hill, N, 

LonpDon, 24th March, 1868. 


estly do, to the sympathy of our. 


4 = 
KE REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

Whitfield-street, Hyde Road, Manchester. 

A BAZAAR, for the Sale of Useful and Ornamental Articles, 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, the 16th, 17th, and 18th April next, 
for the purpose of raising Funds to liquidate the debt incurred 
in the Purchase of the above Premises, and for improving and 
extending the accommodation, so as more effectually to meet 
the wants of the district, and provide greater facilities for 
usefulness in both School and Church. 

Contributions in work or money will be thankfully 
received by 

aa rah Mo epee = the ee pias tach 

ce , 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, * 

D. BAXTER, 53, Everton Road, Ardwick, } Secretaries. 
Mrs, LAWTON, 11, Bolygon Aven, Ardwick, 1 

rs. alls ygon Avenue, Ardwick, 

Miss JONES, 1¢0, Hyde Road, Ardwick, } Secretaries. 


Or b 
Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG, Kodier &c., St. Ann’s Passage. 


Letter from the Rev. Wm. GASKELL, M.A. 

“T can, without the least hesitation, recommend th2 case of 
the Whitfield-street congregation. They have already done 
well, and if they receive the support which they deserve in 
their presen eftort, they will, I feel confident, do still better. 

«Plymouth Grove, Dec. 9, 1867.” “Wm. GASKELL. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


A Friend, per Mr. John Mellor ............0.000... £2 0 0 
W. Heywood, Esq., Corporation-street ............ 100 
Alfred Lewis, Esq., Faulkner-street, per Mr. Thos. 

OPADGLEA ae apfsslecistals'scdlan a aicted fechdeiaidis siniaia's Ma dine > de 220 
John Kendal, Esq., Rumford-street ........ aati bas 100 
Rev. Jas. Drummond, B.A., Cheetham Hill........ 200 
Rey. W. H. Herford, B.A., Greenheys..... Cerdaiecite 010 6 
M. Schunck, Fsq., Peter-street ......ccesceeeseseee 200 
C. Souchay, Esq., ditto { Ralaa ag oltetare 300 
Rey. G. H. Wells, M.A. ..... ostidospace: bia Cees eens siege 


RDWICK AND ANCOATS KITCHEN 


FOR THE SICK.—Miss J. B. GASKELL tenders her 
sincere thanks to the various friends who have contributed 
to free the Kitchen from debt. At the same time she would 
venture respectfully to ask their aid in obtaining for the In- 
stitution additional Annual Subscriptions, so that it may not 
run the risk of again falling into difficulties, but be placed 
on a, permanent footing. ‘‘he names of subscribers will 
be received by Messrs. HEYWOOD BROTHERS, by Mr. 
PHILLIPS at the Herald office, or by Miss J. B. GASKELL, 
84, Plymouth Grove. a 

ADDITIONAL DONATION. 
William Long, Esq., Thelwall............scsceeeeee FEL 0 0 


IBBERT TRU S T.—_THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this foundation 
after the next examination, provided that three Candidates 
are declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. Tne next 
examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon Square, 
London, on Monday, Tuesday,and Wednesday, the 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th days of November, 1868. Candidates must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 
particulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Trust; and the names and addresses of all 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
on or before October Ist, 1863. 
HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, March 9th, 1868. 


WANTED immediately, a MISTRESS for 


the School connected with Birkenhead Unitarian 
Church. Sixty girls above seven years of age. Salary £40.— 
Address Mr. ISAAC B. COOKE, Birkenhead. 


EV. T. E. POYNTING receives a Few 


PUFILS.—Monton, Eccles, near Manchester. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Quarter commences on Thursday, April 2nd, 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 


In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, avail themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former Offices stood, and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be Pabed and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-str.et. 

Subscri Sas already received. 


Mr. R. D. Darbishire, a aiaetncs ev ciehiia a 4 ceieattade meen” One OC! 
Mrs. Grant ........ Sheercsses thencee sees slacie das, 200 
The Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. ..... Aor ce eee 100 
The Rav..J. Drummond, B.A... .ccccsssesseveccsece 1 016 
Mr. RK. Nicholson ...... cesuvoncén evuweees develvccees Lie Oo 
Mr, E.C. Harding...... mhieaten's ave cdsade ds deed slacias i Ore 
THe Revs 8; A Steinthal.......0.cccccccscabecrccces T7010 
James Worthington, Esq. ..60..cesssceesetcscveeese 5 00 
SEVIS RCRA, SG. Condy vacsgr ces ansigauesSequcenanye 5 00 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Dr. Norman Macleod has been attacked with 
dysentery in India, and is now on his way home. 
An Indian paper informs us that he obtained more 
than £500 in Calcutta for a retiring fund for 
Missionaries of the Church of Scotland. 

From the “ Annuaire Pontifical,” just published, 
it appears that the Sacred College ccnsists of six 
eardinal bishops, fifty cardinal priests, and sixteen 
eardinal deacons. There are at present 20 hats 
vacant, one having just been conferred on Mon- 
signor Bonaparte. Of the forty-nine cardinals 
existing, twelve were named by Gregory XVI. and 
the others by the present Pope, under whose 
reign eighty-four members of the Sacred College 
have died. The oldest member is the Archbishop 
of Toledo, who is in his eighty-seventh year. There 
are in the Catholic Church 865 patriarchal, archi- 
episcopal, and episcopal sees effective, and 229 
prelates with sees in partibus infidelium. The 
eountries where the hierarchy is not regularly 
established comprise 113 vicariats, five delega- 
tions, and twenty-two prefectures, administered by 
missionary prelates. The Italian peninsula con- 
tains 235 dioceses, and counts nearly one-half of 
the cardinals. 


The latter-day prophets, who have been making 
out that Louis Napoleon is predestined to be Pope 
as well as Emperor, no doubt, after the way of 
soothsayers who, if the event answers not their 
prediction expound it according to the event, 
will find their vaticinations clearly fulfilled should 
the newly-created Cardinal Bonaparte be advanced, 
as seems not unlikely, to the Papacy. He is forty 
years of age, and the head and representative of 
the elder branch of the Bonaparte family, and 
through the influence of his cousin, aided by his 
own ability, which is said to be great, may not 


unreasonably aspire to wear the tiara when Pio. 


Nono lays it down. 

The Pope having granted a dispensation for the 
marriage of Prince Humbert with his cousin 
Margherita, a number of Roman maidens are 
embroidering with pearls on silk a wedding present 
for her, in which a young girl in the dress of the 
Campagna will be seen defending herself against 
a hideous serpent. They take this way of inti- 
mating to the future Queen of Italy that they con- 
nest her marriage with the longed-for deliverance 
of their city from the Papal tyranny. 

Among the new Peers is to be the Rev. William 
Chichester O'Neill, whose ground for the dis- 
tinction, as far as known to the public, seems to 
be that his son has represented the Conservatives 
of Antrim in Parliament for five years. The English 
Independent trusts he will not find his lordly func- 
tions interfere with the duties of his sacred office. 
If the Bishops find no inconvenience from the 
union of the two characters, there can be noreason 
why he should do so. 


The Church of Rome has received another “ per- 
vert” in the person of the Rev. W. H. Ratcliff, 
recently curate of St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington. 

We mentioned recently the religious services that 
Lord Radstock was conducting in Paris. Lord 
Teynham is at present preaching in Staffordshire ; 
and the other Sunday Lord Henry Cholmondeley 
was engaged to preach at Cambridge, but being 
prevented by illness, he sent the Hon. Somerset 
Maxwell to take his place, and he addressed as 
many of the townspeople, including some gowns- 
men, as the assembly-room could hold. 

The mustache movement has got in among the 
Methodists. The Recorder has received two com- 
munications on the subject. One of them, written 
by a lady, concludes with the expression of a hope 
that the propensity to cultivate the mustache may 
not spread among “our esteemed ministers,” making 
them appear in the pulpit, with whiskers, beard, 
and mustache, something like that “rueful thing,” 
“an owl in an ivy-bush.” 

It is stated that the first stone of the Keble Col- 
lege at Oxford will be laid by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on April 25, Mr. Keble’s birthday. 

If the John Bull may be believed, the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice is about to deliver a series of lectures in 
Mr, Binney’s chapel. 

“According to Echoes of the Clubs, the rumour is 
that, if Dr. Sumner’s illness should end fatally, the 
Bishop of Oxford will be his successor; but the 
Advertiser thinks that Dean Stanley will be ap- 
pointed to fill up the vacancy, 
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A Church paper mentions that the result of the 
introduction of the offertory at St. Anne’s, Soho, 
has been to increase the funds raised for church 
purposes by £100 in the course of a year, 

According to the Church Review, the Ritual Com- 
missioners have agreed on a resolution upon con- 
demning lights, vestments, and incense, as contrary 
to the custom of the last 300 years. The conclusion 
tbey arrive at is that although candles have been 
occasionally placed on the altar in royal chapels 
and cathedrals, &c., yet there is no evidence of 
their having been lighted and used as accessories 
to worship. They have not yet decided on the re- 
medy which should be provided for the “aggrieved 
parishioner,” but at the next meeting the Bishop 
of London will propose that he should have liberty 
to appeal to the diocesan, who is to have power to 
decide all cases of dispute, with appeal to the Arch- 
bishop, who may consult the judge of his Court, 
while the latter may allow an appeal to the Privy 
Council. 


A serious difficulty has arisen at Orleans, owing 
to the removal being demanded by public utility 
of the remains of some buried Israelites. The rabbi 
sternly declines to allow the removal to take place. 
He says it is against the Mosaic law. He tells the 
municipal authorities that they do not think what 
confusion they may cause at the day of judgment. 
They promise, in reply, to take the utmost care, and 
to place the bones again in the ground in proper 
order. The rabbi answers that it cannot be done: 
their utmost care will not be sufficient; they must 
infallibly create disputes at the last day. If any 
bones should then be wanting, how, he argues, is 
the resurrection to be completed? The authorities 
reply that the difficulty is conceivable if any of the 
large bones prove to be missing, but against that 
ordinary care will guard. As for the smaller ones, 
they cannot suppose that much inconvenience 
would result from one or two of them being missing. 
Even while men are alive they suggest that some 
of them have false teeth, and that way out of the 
difficulty would always be available. The rabbi 
remains firm, and the affair was not arranged when 
the last account left Orleans. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The state of the educated native mind in India 
at present seems to be very interesting and hopeful. 
Speaking of an incident which occurred the night 
before the great missionary meeting to welcome 
Dr. Macleod, Dr. Mitchell said : 

“T listened, along with not a few now present, 
to a lecture delivered last night by a native on this 
subject—‘ The faith that regenerates individuals 
and nations.’ I listened with unbounded astonish- 
ment—ay, admiration—to an eloquent discourse in 
which there was much adverse to Hindooism, 
nothing adverse to the Gospel. Ido not venture 
to predict what may be the future of the remark. 
able man who delivered the address, or of his 
immediate followers; but that this movement is 
auxiliary to Christian truth, and preparatory to its 
reception, I no more doubt than I doubt when I see 
the dawn purpling the east that the sun though 
hidden is advancing in all his living splendour, and 
about to rise.” 

In the last number of the Union Chretienne, Dr. 
Guettée declares the expectatations which some 
cherish of a union between Anglicanism and 
Romanism to be an utter delusion, when “all the 
Latin Bishops profess Ultramontanism as a funda- 
mental doctrine of their Church.” Of those who 
entertain such expectations, he asks: 

“Do they not know that in the present day 
Gallicanism is scouted, repudiated, condemned as 
no better than heresy and schism? Is not Bossuet 
himself scoffed at by the whole Ultramontane 
party? Has it not been asserted, even at Meaux 
itself, that the remains of Bossuet ought to be 
expelled his cathedral, as those of a heretic? We 
shall never forget the disdain with which a Papal 
Nuncio, Mngr. Garibaldi, once spoke to ourselves of 
the great Bishop, It is in vain that the Latinising 
Aoglicans nurse the hope that Gallicanism may be 
a middle term of approach between their Church 
and that of Rome. Three centuries ago such an 
expectation might have been entertained; in the 
present day it is out of the question.” 


The following extracts from a letter just pub- 
lished, which was addressed to the Rev. Jno. Stock, 
in 1851, when the country was so strangely excited 
on the subject of Papal Aggression, show at once 
the sagacity of Mr. Cobden regarding the Ecele- 
siastical Titles Bill, and his fidelity to the great 
principles of religious liberty : ‘ ; 

“Tt is to me a very painful ordeal when I have 


to take a course which separates me from the 
friends with whom I acted on the Free Trade 
Question; but I am convinced that, with time and 
discussion, the friends of religious freedom will not 
fail ultimately to find themselves alongside of the 
advocate of commercial liberty. These are two 
principles which ought not to be separated even 
for a moment. I have not arrived ‘hastily at 
the decision which I have come to on Zhe Papal 
Aggression Bill. In the pamphlet which I pub- 
lished in 1835, under the name of “England, 
Ireland, and America,” I gave full expres- 
sion to my views on the subject of religious 
toleration; and at the same time did not disguise 
my opinions of the Roman Catholic system. Those 
views are unchanged, and I must say,I do not 
think they are the real friends of Protestantism who 
invoke the aid of the secular arm to put down the 
open and free competition with a power which they 
profess to believe to have no better foundation 
than human invention anderror. I am not afraid 
of the results of such a free competition, and ask 
only a fair field and no favour for Protestantism. 
That which Luther won for us in the 16th century 
we can maintain in the 19th, if we be true to our 
faith, which I fear many of those are not who call 
out for Acts of Parliament to put down ‘ Papal 
Aggression.’ I am prepared to take the 
consequence of the course I have pursued, and 
would prefer to lose the representation of a thou- 
sand West Ridings than swerve from the principles 
of religious liberty to which I am bound by the 
strongest ties of conscientious conviction.” 

Archdeacon Denison is delighted that Mr. Glad- 
tone has plainly avowed his hostility to the Irish 
Church. In a letter to the Herald he says: 

“Men cannot agree upon principles, and the next 
best thing is that the disagreement should be dis- 
tinct and final. Adjustments and compromises in 
matter of principle are always worse than defeat. 
When a man is beat outright, he sets himself to 
work to recover or to replace. So long as he is 
deluded into thinking he has something left he is 
idle and indifferent. I have never doubted that 
the time of clear distinction must soon come, and 
new it has come. A ‘Conservative’ is a man who 
maintains Church Establishment, a ‘Liberal’ is a 
man who destroys it. We are come back, Iam 
thankful to say, to old party times upon the old 
and true party basis. All questions between ‘ Con-~ 
servative’ and ‘ Liberal,’ short of the Church ques- 
tion, were only things of a temporary and accidental 
character, They are all disposed of, and we arecome 
tothesubstance. The Church question stands out 
in all its native proportions. I am glad that Mr. 
Gladstone has for once torn down the veil. For 
the first time in his life it is impossible for men to 
say that they do not know what he means. Mean- 
time, without waiting for Ireland, Church dis- 
establishment has begun in England. Chureh-rate 
abolition—that is, Mr. Gladstone’s bill—has inserted 
the thin edge of the wedge, and some inches of it 
besides. Endorse the ‘ majority’ principle for Ire- 
land, and what becomes of Wales and other parts 
of this island, country, and town? When we go 
next to the hustings we shall know what it is for.” 


And so, we trust, will Nonconformists too. 


The Record cannot place confidence in a minister 
who is prepared, like Mr. Disraeli, to endow 
Romanism, and thinks that a total dis-establish- 
ment of the Irish Church and a total withdrawal 
of the Regium Donum, accompanied with a measure 
for withdrawing all educational grants to Maynooth 
and other Romish endowments, is infinitely better 
than any scheme for building up and strengthening © 
the Romish Babylon. The Record hopes, however, 
that the Irish Church is not yet lost, and that with 
certain necessary reforms it may long survive. 


The Church Times, which believes that the Irish 
Establishment has practically ended its life, does 
not regard its fruits as so excellent that Catholics 
need much regret its decease, or make any efforts. 
to stave off its dissolution. 


The John Bull, on the other hand, asserts that 
closely following on the dis-establishment of the 
United Church (to accomplish which the present 
move is the first step) must come the downfall of 
the aristocracy and the Crown; and Mr. Disraeli 
has taken the only statesmanlike course in resistin; 
the beginning of the end. The country v 
port him. Amidst all our unhappy divisi 
country is at heart too religious to be le 
united machinations of Nonconformists an 
sophers. gna 

The Church Review, while it considers that the 
principle of establishments is now at stake, and — 
would have the game fairly played out toitseon- 
summation, says: =, 

“No doubt, if we could come to such an 


y ° 
; ‘uch an arrange- 
ment for the English Church at this time, it might 
be well. Never, indeed, had we so good an 
tunity. Let us now accomplish our e3 
us march ou: together, Irish and Engli: 
men, shoulder to shoulder, with drums 
colours flying, under the Gladstonian 
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our churches and our benefices ; where Romanism 
flourishes and where Dissent prevails, let us yield 
up church and benefice; and where the Church 
still is strong let her retain her position. Only let 
the dis-establishment be complete in Eogland as in 
Treland, and the Church may cry out in exultation, 
‘The snare is broken, and we are delivered.’” 


The Church Times does not regret the decision of 
the House of Commons on the Churcb-rate Bill. 
Tt says: 

“We may now have peace, where before was 
estrangement—and the missionary work of the 
Chureb, especially among Dissenters, can hardly 
fail to gain by the alteration of the law.” 


The Record is indignant with the Oxford High 
Churchman, Rev. H. P. Liddon, for “ preparing to 
aid, not only in the dis-establishment of the Irish 
branch of the United Church, but in the dis-estab- 
lishment of the United Church itself.” Writing to 
the Guardian, on Mr. Coleridge’s University Bill, 
he had said: 

“Some of my Liberal friends will accuse me of 
despairing of Christianity. I reply that I do not 
Gespair of it at all; that is, throughout the world, 
or,in the long run, at home. God forbid! But I 
should be more hopeful about our immediate 
future if, simultaneously with the destruction of 
her position in the two Universities, the Church of 
England could be, at whatever cost, cut free from 
her connection with the State. Ido not wish to 
precipitate that event, but surely dis-establishment 
is very far from being the worst evil with which 
we are threatened.” 


In a letter to the Irish National Association, 
Cardinal Cullen says, with regard to the Church, 
to the land, and education, he sees “favourable ap- 
pearances” of a coming change, but at the same 
time he reminds his Catholic fellow-countrymen of 
the existence of a strong Orange party, and others 
who look on the Church property as a fund to pro- 
vide wealth and influence for their families, or who 
think the Church Establishment should be pre- 
served, not as a religious institution, but as a garri- 
son in the country—a party who wiil make “a long 
and noisy struggle in defence of existing abuses 
and of ascendancy.” 


The Daily Telegraph has some severe comments on 
the following advertisementin the Guardian, which 
often contains similar ones: 

“ For exchange, a living, in a most picturesque 

locality, within easy reach of Hertford. Pop. under 
300. Income, £450. Good house, stabling, &c.; 
beautiful pleasure grounds, good kitchen garden. 
Railway in the parish. Climate very mild—a most 
desirable position for a delicate man. Wo Dissenters 
tn the parish.” 
The Zelegraph is not surprised that no gentleman 
could engage in a profession, the article of appren- 
ticeship of which was “Take nothing for your 
journey; neither staves nor scrip, neither bread, 
neither money, neither have two coats a-piece.” 

“Thanks to advertisements in the Guardian and 
elsewhere, the ‘cure of souls’ is now an elegant 
profession for younger sons and graduates with an 
uncle on the Bench of Bishops.” The advantages 
of this living are thus enumerated : — First 
of all there are not many souls to saye—* population 
under 300”—and as most persons in the parish 
will be indifferent to the process of the future 
pastor, here is an immense advantage. “Then a 
* good house’ will draw by dozens the servants of 
Him who had not where to lay his head ; ‘stabling’ 
is intensely attractive, equally of course to the en- 
thusiastic followers of the One who went ‘meek 
and lowly, and riding upon an ass;’ and in the 
‘kitchen garden’ they can meditate among the 
melons and early asparagus, just as well as among 
“the lilies of the field” how worthless are earthly 
things compared with the kingdom of God. 
Then there are no Dissenters—no troublesome 
people who believe hard, and take religion to 
be a tremendous reality —no bother about tithes 
and church-rates— no rival preacher thunder- 
ing in Zion Chapel about ‘temperance, sober- 
ness, and judgment to come,’ until the awful 
echoes disturb the genteel slumbers induced 
by sermons at six shillings the dozen, ‘com- 
posed’ in Paternoster-row. Delightful parish! 
most eligible Macedonia! As apostles go now-a- 
days, you cou'd have your rick of the twelve; and 
if there be but an heiress in the squire’s pew of 
ecclesiastical tastes, and the hounds meet pretty 
near at hand, state your terms, and young divines 
with spare cash will give up the ‘Seven Churches’ 
themselves in a lump to preach to you the gospel 
according to St. Society.” In sterner manner the 
Telegraph denounces this sin of simony, and adds, 
“The age isin earnest, and will not brook many 
years longer, by the side of the voluntary systems, 
this unblushing merchandise of the mission of 
heaven. The ‘cure of souls’ ceases to bethe thing 
Christ meant by it, when his servants and repre- 
_ Sentatives ‘buy a practice’ like a doctor or an 
- attorney.” ; 


An article in the New York Methodist, sp raking 


of the decrease which took place in the Methodist 
New Connexion in the year 1846, says: 

“That decrease was due to the persistent agita- 
tions of a gifted but singularly erratic and ill- 
balanced preacher, well known in Great Britain and 
America by the name of Joseph Barker. Imbibing 
notions similar to those of our Genesee Nazarites, 
he became first impracticable, then heretical, and 
lastly blasphemously atheistic—a pro-slavery lec- 
turer during the rebellion, and a nuisance to all the 
friends of religion, morality, and good order, 
Strangely enough, he has since abjured infidelity, 
connected himself witb the church of his early 
choice, and occasionally preaches with the humility 
and chastened earnestness proper to his ante- 
cedents, the faith which once he destroyed.” 

In an article on the Church and the Universities, 
the Daily Vews thus describes the working of sub- 
scription : 

“ Subscription at Oxford has come to be con- 
sidered simply as implying that a man has not 
sufficient faith in any religious creed, other than 
that of the Church of England, to force him to 
propagate it. Consequently, subscription keeps 
out the Roman Catholic, it keeps out the Presby- 
terian, it keeps out the religious Dissenter; it may 
even—we make Mr. Liddon a present of this con- 
cession—keep out the Comtist, who has too much 
respect for what he considers truth to call him- 
selt by any other name. Butit throws open the door 
to every variety of scepticism and indifference; it 
cares nothing for unbelief as such; itis only troubled 
when unbelief insists on speaking out, and being 
known for whatit really is. Is such a system as this 
worth keeping on foot for the sake of religion? If 
it is, we can only say that Christianity made a 
great mistake in not leaving the Roman empire as 
she found it. And if the tests now in force are 
condemned by the mere statement of their opera- 
tion, what chance is there of substituting any other 
in their room? They have only been borne with 
so long because they have had so little real efficacy, 
whereas any new test, however wide, would be 
stringent from the very fact of its novelty. Sub- 
scription to the Thirty-nine Articles has come to 
have scarcely any meaning at all. If subscription 
to the Apostles’ Creed, or toa simple declaration of 
Christianity, were put in its place, the University 
would obviously intend to exclude all who do not 
accept the one or profess the other; and in that 
case what would become of many of her present 
members ?” 


Before entering the pulpit on Sunday morning, 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis, at St. James’s Chapel, 
Marylebone, read from the altar “A Declaration to 
the Primate renouncing Christian communion with 
Dr. Colenso.” He said he believed the document 
was being widely circulated. It had been forwarded 
him for signature. He could hardly frame his lips 
to pronounce such words from a Christian altar. 
They breathed a spirit of intolerance and persecu- 
tion with which we were all familiar. It was the 
spirit which burned the Reformers under Mary and 
tortured the Catholics under Elizabeth. “What 
right have we,” he continued, “to rise up and curse 
each other in this manner? Iam notsaying a word 
about Dr. Colenso’s opinions; they are quite a 
different question. But I will show you the kind 
of estimation in which I hold this unchristian 
document, and all that are like unto it.” He then 
tore up the Declaration. 


DAME PARTINGTON AND HER MOP. 


(An Oxford University Prize Poem, respestfully dedi- 
cated to the signers of a certain Address to a certain 
Archbishop.) 

Dame Partington stood on the shore, 
As stern as old woman could be; 

And her wonderful mop she bore, 
With which to sweep back the sea. 


Before her crept up the tide, 
Behind her arose the towers 

That rise in stately pride 
Round Isis’s mystic bowers: 


To mask each yawning gap, 

Where the rampart is crumbling down: 
On her head was a trencher cap, 

On her back was a Master’s gown. 


Proudly that gown she wore, 
As one of her worth aware ; 

And her mop handle bore 
“Tests,” carved in letters fair. 


Now and anon she backed, 

“ High and dry” from reach of the brine, 
To save her reticule, packed 

With Articles Thirty-and-Nine, 


In the which, as her ballast and stay, 

And sheet-anchor she seemed to confide, 
As in forcible-feeble way 

She apostrophised the tide: 


“Tf it’s coming—let it come, 
Dame Partington is here? 

Wild waves might frighten some; 
Dame Partington knows no fear. 


“These waves may rise and roar, 
And with weaker bars make free; 
But e’er they flood this shore 
They’ve to deal with my mop and me! 


“Through sand the brine might sop, 
But ’tis rock on which I stand ; 
What I hold Jooks like a mop, 
But it is a magic wand, 
“Though ocean come up like ‘ the bore,’ * 
It comes but to lick my feet— 
The swifter its rise, the more 
Precipitate its retreat! 


“T trust to the articles here, 
This impious sea to stop; 

I trust to the walls in my rear,— 
But most I trust to my mop. 


“ And if the friends I serve 
From the raging and roaring deep, 
Their walls wish to preserve, 
They'll see that this mop I keep! 


“For save this mop is nought 
That trusted to can be, 

*Gainst the wild wave ot free thought, 
And inquiry’s rising sea. 


“Dame Partington is here 
At her post to resist the main; 
And if saucy waves come near, 
To sweep em back again! 


“But rob me of my mop, 

And gone is my magic power; 
My articles I drop 

For the wild waves to devour. 


“My rock is turned to sand; 
My towers and walls decay: 
Free thought is lord of the land, | 
And sweeps altar and throne away! 


“If your loaves and fishes you’d save, 
And crozier and mitre a-top, 

Sole barrier against the wave, | 
Uphold Dame Partington’s mop!” 


Puneh. 


REVIEW. 


A Lecture on Compulsory Education: By Thomas 
Ainsworth. Lordon: Whitfield. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. 


On a subject that is justly engaging general atten- 
tion, this lecture presents us, in a fresh and lively 
manner, with the views not only of a man of 
thought and cultivation, but one who, by the 
practical interest which he has long taken in that 
subject, has a special claim to be heard upon it. 
Admitting that “compulsory” is a word disagree- 
able to every one, and to none more than to a free- 
born Briton, Mr. Ainsworth points out how many 
things we are all of us compelled, daily and hourly, 
to do for ourselves, which either our physical or 
moral constitution says is for the benefit of our- 
selves or society ; and as the clothing and feeding 
of his children is compulsory on every father, and 
clothing and feeding the mind is not less worthy of 
attention, he rightly judges that if a father will not 
do his duty in regard to the latter, the law should 
step in and compel him to do it, as it does in regard 
to the former, or do it for him and make him pay 
for it. 

Referring to his own experience, Mr. Ainsworth 
says: 

“JT probably should not have been so great an 
advocate of compulsory education had I not been 
compelled myself to be a compulsory educator ; 
but from flax mills being under the Factory Act, 1 
could not give employment to young children from 
eight to thirteen years of age, unless those children 
were attending some school and receiving regular 
instruction. My doctrine is, that if a thing is worth 
doing at all, it is worth doing well; and I therefore 
endeavoured to get a good teacher who would be 
perfectly honest, teach well, and do his duty faith- 
fully; and I gave the best pledge of my good faith 
by putting a master to teach others whom I thought 
good enough to teach my own children.” 


Of the excellence of the education thus fur- 
nished, all who have ever been present at an 
examination of the school at Cleator are well 
aware, and no better proof of this could be given 
than the position which Mr. Ainsworth’s sons have 
taken in University College, London. The result 
of this compulsory system is that the children, 
besides paying for their own education, take some- 
thing home to their parents weekly, acquire habits 
of industry and good manners, and a considerable 
amount of useful knowledge; and the farmers in 
the neighbourhood, feeling that it would never do 
for their children to be behind those in the mill, 
send them as much as three or four miles to share 
with them in the advantages offered by the school. 
This seems to us the right way of setting to work, 


* The phenomenal tide-wave of the Severn, 
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and one in which many of our large manufacturers 
might render most important service. 


Mr. Ainsworth’s experience enables him to give 
the Bishop of Oxford a well-merited rebuke for 
some of the foolish things which he vented in his 
speech at Tunbridge Wells. He says: 

“He drew a picture of an imaginary half-timer, 
that he called his ‘lout,’ and of course the Bishop, 
having a tongue in his head—and a glib one too,—a 
vivid imagination, and no one to contradict him, 
went on touching up with irony this picture, till at 
last he produced a picture of a lout who would not 
go to school, who would play marbles instead, and 
who would not, and could not, plough. Logically, 
he was not a lout because he went to school, but 
because he did not go; but you know in fancy 
sketches we are not particular. Well, I cannot put 
a half-time educated lout against his, because we 
have no louts; but I know we could put an edu- 
cated half-timer against the Bishop himself, and 
this half-time boy (or girl, if he chooses) will work 
against him sums in decimals and fractions as 
quick, and perhaps quicker, and as correct, and 
perhaps more correctly, than the Bishop himself.” 

Our space will not allow us to show how judi- 
ciously Mr. Ainsworth handles the “religious diffi- 
culty”; and we must content ourselves with merely 
giving the outlines of the plan which, if made law, 
he conceives would do away with all difficulties : 

“J. No person shall receive any benefit, pecu- 
niary or otherwise, from a child’s labour under 
thirteen years of age, unless such child is being 
educated as under the Factory Act. 2. When 
parents or guardians plead poverty, then the school 
fees of such child shall be paid by the Board of 
Guardians as parochial relief. 3. The inspectors 
of the workhouse schools shall visit every school 
where these children are instructed, and, if the 

' school is up to the required mark, allow the Capi- 
tation Grant. 4. If not, then withhold the grant 
for the first year; and if in the second year the 
teaching is still below the mark, then remove the 
children. 5. In this last extremity let Government 
assist in building a school, and let the ratepayers 
appoint a teacher, Government retaining the power 
to dismiss such teacher if not competent as shown 
in No, 4.” 

Those who are interested in the important sub- 
ject of which it treats—and who is not ?—will find 
in this lecture not a few thoughts deserving of con- 
sideration, and some hints that may be turned to 
practical account. 


MISTRANSLATIONS IN THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION.—No. XXVII. 


Danizz iii. 21, “These men were bound in their 
coats, their hosen, their hats, and their other gar- 
ments.” More correctly, “In their loose trousers, 
their coats, their turbans, and their robes.” The 
eastern dress is carefully described. So in verse 
27, “Neither were their loose trousers changed.” 
These linen trousers would be very readily burnt 
if the fire could have had any power. 

Danieliv.17. “This matter is by the decree of 
the watchers.” More correctly, “ Of the guardian 
angels.” This doctrine of guardian angels watch- 
ing over mankind is more fully taught in the Book 
of Enoch, a work written in the first century 
before the Christian era; but it is sadly obscured 
in Dr. Laurence’s translation by his use of this un- 
fortunate word “watcher.” This portion of the 
Book of Daniel may be about a century older than 
the Book of Enoch. 

Daniel vi. 2. “That the princes might give ac- 
counts unto them.” More correctly, “The satraps,” 
a name for eastern governors with which we are 
familiar, and which it is interesting to meet with 
here. 

Daniel vii. 13. “ And, behold, one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven.” More cor- 
rectly, “Like a son of man,” that is to say, “In 
mortal shape.” The same correction should be 
made in Revelation i. 13, where the writer says 
that he saw Jesus in heaven after his death, and 
describes him in form as “like a son of man.” We 
might almost suppose that from this passage the 
title for Jesus in the Gospel was borrowed. 

Daniel vii. 18. “The saints of the most High 
shall take the kingdom.” More correctly, “The 
holy people,” meaning the Jewish nation. So also 
in the following verses. 

Daniel vii. 26. “But the judgment shall sit,’ 
More correctly, “The judges.” 

Daniel viii. 5. “An he goat came from the west 
on the face of the whole earth, and touched not 
the ground.” More correctly, “ And no one came 
near to him on the earth,” he was so much stronger 
than his enemies, a 

Daniel ix. 25, “Unto the Messiah, the Prince, 
shall be seven weeks.” More correctly, “ Unto an 


anointed ruler,” meaning probably Ezra the priest. 

Daniel ix. 26. “And after three score and two 
weeks shall Messiah be cut off.” 
“Shall an anointed one be cut off, meaning pro- 
bably King Aristobulus, who was dethroned by the 
Romans, sixty-two weeks, or 434 years later, 

Daniel ix. 27. “And for the overspreading of 
abominations he shall make it desolate.’ More 
correctly, “And upon the battlements shall be the 
abominations of desolation,” meaning the standards 
of the Roman army, the emblems of their conquest 
of Jerusalem. 

Daniel xi. 16. “He shall stand in the glorious 
land.” Better perhaps, “In the land of beauty,” 
meaning Palestine. In chap. viii. 9, these words 
are translated, “The pleasant land.” It isimportant 
that they should be always rendered in the same 
way. 


NATURAL AND UNNATURAL THEOLOGY. 


In the Address which we noticed last week, the 
Rev. T. P. Kirkman relates the following anecdote: 

“Not long ago [ was travelling by railway with 
some intelligent young people, when a clergyman 
of my acquaintance, of the Roman Catholic sect, 
entered our carriage. After cordially shaking 
hands with me, he told us that he had just been 
making inquiries at the house of a dying clergy- 
man of our church, well known to me, whose death 
was hourly expected, an aged and a most worthy 
and hospitable Protestant divine of the last genera- 
tion. He lamented exceedingly the loss which 
hung over him of one of his warmest, closest, and 
kindest friends. I was glad to hear of such 
intimacy; but feeling a little mischievous, I 
affected surprise, and I asked how it was possible 
that he could cherish such feelings of regard and 
regret towards the dying man. Said I, ‘ You are 
quite certain that his soul will not be saved” He 
replied frankly, and I believed and now believe 
that he was sincere, ‘On the contrary, I have no 
doubt whatever that his soulis saved!’ ‘ But,’ I 
replied, ‘he is a heretic, and an old one; he has 
held and taught our Protestant heresies all his life : 
how can you believe that?’ ‘Ah!’ he answered, 
‘there is nothing so unreasonable as the way in 
which you are always attributing uncharitable 
judgments to us Catholics. Our dying friend has 
been one of the best and most benevolent of men: 
he has never been what we call a learned man, 
nor troubled himself about controversy: the 
church has condemned his errors; but his has not 
been wilful and. obstinate error: it has been in- 
voluntary, and therefore pardonable, ignorance. 
The anathemas of the church do not fall on such 
cases at all.’ It would have been professionally good 
taste in me to have left the matter just so, and not 
to have disturbed those comforatble cushions. But 
I still felt rather wicked ; and I said, ‘All that is very 
good; but what think you then of my case? Here 
am I, who have always been more or less of a 
learned man, and who have troubled myself about 
controversy. It is imposible for me to escape for 
my ignorance. Ii I were to die in this carriage, 
glorying to be, as I have ever been, the wilful and 
obstinate antagonist of your church, would you 
have any hope of my soul’s salvation? Speak out 
like a man!’ The good priest, being thus cornered, 
and publicly put upon his cursing mettle, looked 
as serious as he could, and answered—‘ not a hope 
in the world.” I laughed and assured him that I 
had plenty of hope for him. Now if, instead of 
that conversation, my death had occurred in that 
carriage, and if the worthy priest, as would 
probably have been the case, had been invited to 
my funeral, and asked after dinner, by one of my 
sons, what hope he had of my salvation, I am 
perfectly certain that he would have given a very 
comforting reply—‘ Your father was an excellent 
and conscientious Christian man, who sought for 
the truth, but in some points failed to find it. 
There was that in his education and in the con- 
stitution of his mind, which invincibly prevented 
his finding it. His was a case of that involuntary 
and therefore pardonable error, against which the 
anathemas of the church were neyer meant to be 
directed. There can be no doubt of his salvation.’ 
Such would have been the oracle. That Romish 
divine is personally and privately, that is, if you 
abstain from treading on the tail of his sectarian 
loyalty, or on the hoof of his supernatural priestly 
powers, an amiable and honourable gentleman. 
But he is a victim, like so many others, of the 
shameful dishonesty of our church systems, which 
go on, century after century, training trustful 
yourg men, and sending them out, under vows, 
subscriptions, and penalties, to preach to the poor, 
the simple, and the young the truculent curses of 
their orthodoxies, leaving them to find out—if, 
under the frowns of those silent dignitaries, the 
momentum of sectarian impulse, and the terror of 


those crue] infidels Ignorance and Bigotry, they’ 


have the power and the courage to think—that 
their ovn solemn tutors and professors did not, 
and do not, believe those curses, except in a sense 
non-natural, thatis, nonsensical and most unmanly, 
and that they are at liberty, so long as they 
assert them publicly and generally, to quibble, 
and to quibble, and to quibble out of them, within 
the entire circle of their private comfort and con- 
venience.” 


More correctly, | 
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INDIA’S CLAIM UPON OUR 
CHURCHES, 
Iv will be a happy circumstance if Miss 
CaRPENTER’S visit to India should awaken 
greater interest among Englishmen in 
general, and English Unitarians in par- 
ticular, in the welfare of that remarkable 
country. It is impossible to read her 
account of that unusual journey without 
sympathising profoundly, not only with 
the philanthropic feeling which suggested 
it, but with the great purposes it was. 
meant to serve. The vast populations of 
India are, for better or for worse, under 
our rule. They are not strangers and 
foreigners to us, but members of the 
household of our empire; fellow-subjects 
and fellow-citizens with us. Our re- 
sponsibility for them is as real, though 
not so near and pressing, as our responsi- 
bility for the heathen population of our 
own country; and our power to help 
them is almost as great. Miss CARPENTER 
has pointed out’ the way in which that 
responsibility may be discharged, and that 
help be given. In such a country as India 
education is the preliminary of conversion. 
The worst and most degrading of the 
superstitions which afflict the people are 
exactly those which education destroys. 
Among the Hindoo gentlemen who haye 
been educated in the Government schools. 
all faith in Hindooism seems to haye- 
perished. Science, history, and the spirit. 
of English literature have combined to 
emancipate them from the sway of super- 
stition, and have led many of them to 
desire some social changes which would 
bring Eastern society more into ac- 
cordance with Western civilisation and 
thought. But the obstacle to further 
reform is the ignorance of the women. 
Superstition keeps its hold upon them, 
and through them upon society. Their 
education is so miserably imperfect that 
Western influences do not even reach 
them. But that education can only be 
made more perfect by compliance with 
their customs. Those customs forbid girls 
over eleven, or at latest twelve, coming 
in contact with men; and as there are in 
India only male teachers, all the girls - 
leave school under twelve years of age, 
and any further education they may after- 
wards receive can be but such as is given 
them by women almost as ignorant as 
themselves in the seclusion of the zenana. 
This evil can only be remedied by the 
education of a large number of female 
teachers, and Miss CarprnTer has there- 
fore proposed to the Indian Government 
the establishment of a training school for 
this purpose. But the supply of super-— 
intendents for this school, and of students - 
to be trained, must go in the first place 
from England. Indian women cannot help 
themselves — Englishwomen must help 
them. Miss Carprnrer’s scheme wil 
probably be accepted by the Indian Go- 
vernment, and it will then become neces— 
sary for some appeal to be made to young — 
Englishwomen to take part in it. Such — 


‘an appeal will offer to some in our own 


congregations as noble an opportuni 
faith could desire. It will be parti 
an opportunity for Unitarians, as it 
for that indirect action in the pro 
of religious reform for which has: 
siasm is unfit and fanaticism is : 
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can believe that the great Shepherd may 
have other sheep which are not of our fold, 
and which can reverencé earnestness and 
devotion and purity of heart, even when 
they wear the livery of a foreign creed, 
ean alone deal with Indian civilisation. 
The kingdom of Curtst will not come with 
observation in India any more than it did 
in Europe. It will not overcome Hindoo- 
ism by direct assault. It will be like a 
leaven hid in the great mass and bulk of 
Hindoo society, and working secretly there 
until the whole is leavened. 

But while this must be peculiarly the 
ease with any effort among the female 
population of India, there is another por- 
tion of the population which is already 
open to direct Christian appeal and 
teaching. India may probably have to 
pass from the rank luxuriance of super- 
stition through the desert of unbelief 
before she comes to the land flowing with 
milk and honey of a rational and sancti- 
fying faith. But the present condition of 
things is, that there are multitudes who 
are already in the desert waiting for a 
guide, The manhood of Hindostan, so far 
as it is educated, has thrown off Hindoo 
superstition, but has found nothing as yet 
which ean occupy its place. Trinitarianism 
can do nothing for such men. The doc- 
trines of incarnation and atonement are 
to them only a step back again into the 
systems they have left behind them. The 
notion of verbal inspiration and ‘an infal- 
lible scripture, unlearned as regards their 
own sacred literature, will not be learned 
again respecting the sacred literature of 
another people, even though it enshrines 
a higher faith. Everything combines to 
show that it is the Unitarian form of 
Christian faith which is alone suitable to 
such persons. They are not like the 
African race—emotional, and to be won 
by mere feeling apart from thought ; they 
are of an intellectual subtlety which no 
race excels, and are only to be brought to 
Christianity by a rational process. Uni- 
tarianism alone can appeal to reason and 
be content to stand or fall by its decision ; 
and to Unitarianism, in some form or 
other, the Hindoo mind will come when it 
comes to Curist. Yet, unhappily, of all 
religious bodies ours is doing the least for 
India. There is one Unitarian chapel 
there, and that is not supported by any 
aid from us. Miss CarPrenrer speaks 
encouragingly of the good work Mr. 
Rosgerts is doing at Madras; but he is 
not able to give his whole time to his 
_ evangelistic duties. In the other presi- 
dential capitals, men would be glad to hear 
of a Christianity without the obnoxious 
dogmas, and there is nobody to tell them 
of it. The Unitarian Association have 
expressed their desire to take the matter 
up, and haye appealed for help to do so. 
Their ei aiome is to aid Mr. Rozerrts, and 
to send Unitarian books, and possibly an 
Unitarian missionary to India. It isa 
sufficiently modest attempt, and we cannot 
doubt that it will meet with a response. 
Our people are by no means overdone by 
their labours at home. Often as they are 
told by false friends that the Broad 
Church is doing their work in this country, 
not even indifference, looking for an 
excuse to neglect its duty, can assure them 
that any Broad Church is doing their 
work in India. There, as well as here, 
a great work waits to be done, and we 
must do it. Providence has set before us 
an open door, and bids us enter it. The 

eal of the Unitarian Association ought 
) be met with such an exhibition of 


liberality as would enable them not only 
to secure the entire devotion of Mr. 
Roxserts to his labours in Madras, but to 
engage the services of one of our ablest 
men as missionary to Calcutta. As 
Englishmen we owe a duty to India, as 
Unitarians we owe a duty to our faith, 
and we can discharge both at once by 
a liberal, timely, and efficient support to 
an effort to which we are so manifestly 
called by Providence. Miss CarPEnTER’s 
example ought to cypate a new era of 
awakened interest in India. Let it begin 
among those who belong to the same 
household of faith with herself. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S RESOLUTIONS. 


No measure of greater importance has for a 
very long time been debated by the Commons 
of England, than that brought under their 
consideration by the three resolutions res- 
pecting the Irish Church which, on Monday 
last, Mr. GLADSTONE gaye notice of his inten- 
tion to propose on that day week. The first 
of them is: 

“That in the opinion of this House it is necessary 
that the Established Church of Ireland should cease 
to exist as an establishment, due regard being had 
to all personal interests and to all individual rights 
of property.” 

This, no doubt, is what the friends of the 
Government term it, simply an abstract resolu- 
tion, and the House in general is, not unreason- 
ably, indisposed to occupy itself with such reso- 
lutions ; but as soon as this was read it was dis- 
tinetly seen that it was charged with practical 
consequences of the utmost moment, and the 
ringing cheers with which it -was received by 
nearly the whole of the once more united Liberal 
party must have sounded in the ears of their 
opponents like a funeral knell for the downfall 
of the Establishment which, notwithstanding 
its manifest injustice and mischieyous results, 
they huve laboured to keep up. 

The second resolution is: 

“ That, subject to the foregoing considerations, it 
is expedient to prevent the creation of new personal 
interests by the exercise of any public patronage, 
and to confine the operations of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners of Ireland to objects of immediate 
necessity or involving individual rights, pending the 
final decision of Parliament.” 

This is no more than a necessary sequel to 


the first resolution, since it is obvious that the ; 


effect of that would be destroyed if an opening 
were left for indefinitely filling up vacancies as 
the old incumbents died off. 

The third resolution is a merely technical 
one: That an address be presented to the 
Queen praying her to place at the disposal of 
Parliament her interest in the temporalities of 
the various ecclesiastical dignities and bene- 
fices in Ireland. 

The debate on these resolutions, which there 
can be little doubt will occupy the whole of 
next week, will be full of interest and excite- 
ment, Those who feel with us that the time 
has come when that which has been so long 
felt as an intolerable grievance by the great 
bulk of the Irish people, and been the cause of 
so much bitter discontent, must be dealt with 
in a firm and decided manner, will carefully 
mark the part which their representatives take 
in this great issue, and be prepared to treat 
them accordingly. 


STRAUSS ON THE CHRIST. 


We take the following from Charles Ritter’s recent 


French translation of Strauss’s Theological Solilo- 
quies :— 

“ As mankind cannot dispense with religion, no 
more can it dispense with Christ; for to attempt 
to preserve religion whilst abandoning Christ would 
be as foolish as to seek to enjoy poetry whilst 
abandoning Homer, Shakspere, and all the great 
poets. And this Christ, who is inseparable from 
the highest ideal of religion, is an historical and not 
a mythical Christ, a person and not a symbol. 
What constitutes this personal, historical, and im- 
mortal Christ is—whatever in his life is a mani- 
festation of his religious perfection: his discourses, 
his acts, his sufferings. Allin his life that has no 
direct moral significance,—for instance, his miracles, 
and yet more, purely external events—such as his 
death, resurrection, and ascension—can have a 
religious value only if interpreted symbolically, 


and this symbolic interpretation itself will differ 
according to different degrees of religious and in- 
tellectual development. Let us, then, have no fear 
of losing Christ, even when we see ourselves obliged 
to renounce many beliefs hitherto deemed essential 
to Christianity, Christ will remain to us, and will 
remain to al? with increasing certainty in propor- 
tion as we resist the temptation to obstinately pre- 
serve those doctrines which repel from him those 
who know and think. Now, if Christ remains to 
us, and remains to us as the highest religious ideal 
which thought can conceive, as that which dwells 
in all truly pious hearts, may we not justly say that 
with him there remains to us all that is essential in 
Christianity ?” 

ee ee 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE ELECTRIC WIRE. 
EDWARD CAPERN. 
Life is a wire, 
A work sublime, 
Stretching across 
The dial of time ; 
From shore to shore, 
From sea to sea, 
From Hath-Been 
To the vast To-Be: 
Commencing, ending, 
With a breath; 
Its outer coils 
Are life and death ; 
And its connectors 
A long range 
Of joys and sorrows, 
Change on change: 
From the deep Hath-Been 
Comes the fire, 
The spirit of 
One mortal wire, 
The soul of thought 
That stirs the brain, 
The thrill of mirth, 
The throb of pain ; 
And just as the 
Electric flame- 
Flies to the spot 
From whence it came, 
A subtle flasb, 
A mystic spark, 
Heaven’s fiery courier 
Of the dark, 
So seeks the soul 
Her native skies 
When back to God 
The spirit flies. 
eS eb ae 


THE LITTLE VOYAGERS, 


One day some children chanced to find themselves: 
together upon the ocean, each in a little boat, and 
they said to each other, “ How came we here, and‘ 
where are we going ?” But no one could answer.- 
They sailed pleasantly on for many days; for the 
sea was calm, and the sunlight sparkled around 
them. But by degrees they grew weary of gliding 
over the waves, and hoped they should soon come 
toland. Often they talked to each other about 
what country they should like to visit. 

One morning Lieto, the favourite among them, 
told them he had dreamed they came to an island 
full of beautiful things; so exceedingly beautiful 
that he could not well see what they were, he had 
been so entranced with delight. The birds were so 
tame that they came and nestled in his bosom, and 
sang to him confidentially all about their mates 
and their Jittle ones. He said he was resolved not 
to land till they arrived at this paradise of his 
dream. The children all wanted to go there, and 
asked him to be their guide. He told them he did 
not know the way, but he should know the place 
again the moment he saw it. So they all agreed 
to follow him, and set their sails to the wind that 
they might be borne swiftly over the waters till 
they came within sight of that lovely place, which 
they named the Golden Island. 

Presently they saw a whale spouting a high jet 
of water into the air, and one of them exclaimed, 
“Ob, look at that beautiful fountain! Let us go 
ashore here, for this is the Golden Island.” The 
others called out to him that it was only a whale; 
but he would not believe them, and jumped on the 
huge creature’s back. There he ran about with 
great delight, played with the glowing diamonds 
of the water-spout, and called out to the others 
that it was the most wonderful place in the world. 
Suddenly the whale plunged into the deep sea, and 
the little boy was swallowed up by the great 
waves. 

The others sailed on, and after a day or two 
came toa mountain rising directly from -the sea, 
covered with flowers and waving trees. They ex- 
claimed, “ What a lovely place! Surely this is the 
land of the dream!” But Lieto said, “No, no! 
This is only a volcanic island. If you stay here, 
fires will burst forth and destroy you.” Some of 
the children would not believe him; and springing 
ashore, they ascended the mountain, gathering 
fruits and flowers, and mocking the birds with 
their merry songs. They had scarcely reached the 
summit when a great cloud of smoke rolled upinto 
the sky, flames darted forth, and lava poured down 
the sides of the mountain, 
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When the little voyagers saw their companions 
thus overwhelmed by fire, they looked sadly at 
each other, and sadly on the wide sea, that rolled 
its great, waves darkly around them. On and on 
they went for many days. At length they came 
to aniceberg. The sun shining brightly upon it, 
arrayed it in rainbow colours, and one vf the 
children exclaimed: “It is a fairy palace. 1 “ill 
stay here.” The others warned him that it was 
only an iceberg; but in vain. He climbed its slip- 
pery sides, and gaining the top, looked down in 
triumph upoa his companions, They left him 
there, slowly sailing over the sea, as if upon a 
jewelled throne. But the iceberg melted away, 
day by day, and at last sank with him into the 
cold waves. 

The others came now to the region of ice and 
snow, which shone so brilliantly in the light that 
one of them thought it was the Golden Island. 
His companions assured him he would find nothing 
there except the North Pole; but he jumped ashore 
and walked about quite elated. The others were all 
shivering with cold, and sailed away as fast as pos- 
sible. Seeing nobody near, and only a wide tract of 
snow stretching out to the horizon, the foolish boy 
kept exclaiming: “I am king of the earth! I 
am king of the earth!” But he soon became so 
cold that he wrapt himself up in a bear skin he 
had found, and ran swiftly up and down to keep 
himself warm. Whenever any sailors came near, 
he called out to them to come ashore; but he 
looked so shaggy and growled so strangely to him- 
self that they were afraid of him. 

The voyagers kept on their way, and came to an 
island, on which stood a little weather-beaten hut. 
One of them exclaimed: “Oh, what a pretty cot- 
tage! Iwill go and live there.” No sooner had 
he entered than a hundred pigmies started up from 
the ground and piled pebbles all round it. He ran 
to the doors and windows, but they chased him 
from one to another, throwing sand into his eyes, 
until he could no longer see. He sat there in dark- 
ness and perished with hunger. 

Now there were but few children left, and one 
said: “I wish we could come to some place where 
men lived. I would most certainly land there, and 
not float about any more in search of the Golden 
Island.” 

Just then they came within sight of a great ship 
at anchor; and the boy scrambled up her sides, 
shouting to the others to follow. The captain re- 
ceived him with a friendly welcome, and he re- 
joiced much at being in sucha fine safe vessel. 
But presently a storm rose, and huge waves 
tumbled around them. The tall masts were torn 
down, and the ship sank to the bottom, bearing 
the boy down with her. . 

The little boat sailed through the storm, and 
came to a sunny sea, where a beach of white sand 
glistened before them. A grove of waving palm- 
trees stretched out into the ocean, and many of 
them said: “We shall find a home here. The 
palm-trees will give us shelter, and we can feed 
upon dates.” 

Lieto tried to dissuade them from landing; but 
only one child would listen to him, The others 
went on shore, and laying themselves down on the 
grass, soon fell asleep. Presently, a loud roaring 
was heard, and fierce lions rushed from the wood 
to devour them. 

The two who were left sailed along, cheering 
each other on their way. At length they saw upon 
alittle island a glittering pagoda. The loveliest 
fiowers were wreathed around it, and Marcolo said, 
“This is the Golden Isle.” Lieto assured him it 
was not; but he answered, “Oh, yes, it must be. 
Don’t you see what an enchanting place it is?” 
His boat glided gently up to the beach; but he 
had no sooner landed than the flowers clustered 
round him s0 that he was bound hand and foot. 
Overpowered by their fragrance, he fell upon the 
ground. 

Lieto left him there in a trance, and sailed 
away, sadly andalone. For days and days he saw 
nothing but the great waves rolling round him, 
and the silent sky above. The sun burnt fiercely 
on his head, and he longed for the shelter of a 
cloud. The clouds soon gathered, dark and threaten- 
ing; thunder boomed overhead, lightnings flashed, 
and great billows dashed him to and fro. 
He saw huge black rocks, and fought valiantly with 
the waves, that he might not be shipwrecked on 
them. Then he steered his way into a region of 
heavy mists. Day after day he sailed along, seeing 
neither sun nor moon, and guided by a single star, 
that shone dimly through the great mass of vapour, 

The wind ceased, and it became a dead calm. 
Every moment it grew colder and colder, and he 
was obliged to row with all his force that he might 
not be frozen to death. At last, the morning star 
shone through the darkness, and daylight began to 
dawn. When he saw the sun rising his heart was 
gladdened, and he exclaimed: 

“ To-day I shall see the Golden Island !” 

He followed the course of the sun, rowing dili- 
gently, and toward noon he heard a Jow, mysterious 
_tune, like the sighing of winds in the pines. He 
jJaid down his oars and listened with trembling 
hope. Presently the sound rolled forth full and deep, 
like the tones of an organ; and the waves which 
bore him along mingled their cadence with the 
song. As he approached the shore he beheld 
broad verdant fields and gently swelling hills, 
from the midst of which rose stately temples and 


towers of emethyst. Silver fountains leaped | 
into the light. Brilliant birds floated, on the 
air. Graceful trees trailed their long branches to 
the ground; and little children daneed in and 
out among the waving foliage. Rich music 
floated through all the island. Now it was solemn 
and slow, and now so joyful and strong that it per- 
vaded all the air, and soared upward to the sun; 
now it was sweet and clear, like the laughter of a 
child; and now so faint and tremulous that it 
seemed swayed hither and thither by the summer 
breeze, 

Lieto knew at once that this was the paradise of 
his dream. He sprang ashore and knelt on the 
mossy ground to thank God for bringing him to 
such a beautiful place. 

Soon he fell asleep to the lullaby of the music 
and the waters, and he dreamed of floating on 
white downy clouds, with winged spirits, who 
said: “Yonder, in our stars, are places more 
beautiful than this, and one day thou shalt wake 
and find thyself with us there.”—Rainbows for 
Children. 


2 oe a ae 
THE CROOKED STICK. 


JAMES THERRALL, an old carpenter on Salisbury 
Plain, said to a young Christian who complained 
that she was unwortby to serve the Lord, “I used 
to think as you do, but the Lord taught me other- 
wise by a crooked stick. One day my son went to 
a sale of timber, and in the lot he bought was a piece 
so twisted and bent that I said sharply, ‘It will be 
of no use.’ ‘Wait a bit—don’t fret, let us keep a 
look-out, father,’ said the Jad, ‘there is a place some- 
where for it.’ Andso it proved, for soon after, when 
I was building a house, there was a corner to turn 
in, and not astick in the yard would fit it. Ithought 
of the crooked one, and fetched it. It seemed as if 
the tree had grown aside forthat purpose. ‘ There,’ 
said J, ‘there is a place for the crooked stick, after 
all; then there’s a place for poor James Therrall! 
Dear Lord, show him the place in which he may fit, 
in the building of the heavenly temple’ That very 
day, poor and unlearned as I was, there was a work 
forme. And so there is a work for you to do, and 
nobody else can do it.” 


Gilt. George Brofon, of Barnard Castle. 


BARNARD CASTLE lies so far from the great high- 
ways of English life, and our little congregation 
there has been so necessarily isolated from the rest 
of our churches, that the name of George Brown of 
that place, occurring in our last week’s obituary, 
might strike but few of our readers, And yet it 
was a name known and regarded with a rare 
respect throughout Durham and the whole North 
Riding, aud beloved by all our little flocks in those 
parts. A dissenter, apervert from Methodism, who 
had at one time aroused the bitter opposition of 
his old friends by strongly advocating his new 
views of truth, and not only a Unitarian but a 
Unitarian who preached in the little chapel Sunday 
by Sunday, his townsmen felt that in him they 
had lost their ablest man; his funeral became 
spontaneously a public one, and the Parish Church 
rang muffled peals during the gervice. 

The story of Mr. Brown’s life is soon told, for it 
was not an eventful one, though crowded with 
useful labours, Left an orphan at 13, he had ever 
after to depend entirely on his own exertions. 
His ‘start in this self-dependent life was as office- 
boy for a solicitor, From office-boy he rose to be 
clerk, and by and by was appointed clerk to the 
guardians of Teasdale Union, in which office he 
continued for five-and-twenty years. Concurrently 
with this he opened a printing office. At this time 
the tide of awakened religious thought in which 
Mr. Joseph Barker was cast out from the New Con- 
nexion was sweeping over the northern counties, 
and creating great excitement among the various 
Methodist bodies. Mr. Brown was thoroughly car- 
ried along with it, and pursued his inquiries until 
he found himself one with thelittle Unitarian flock, 
who, under the name of “Free Christians,” were hold- 
ing their meetings in a bumble cottage. He was not 
a man to stop at half measures when he thought the 
good of his fellow-creatures was concerned, and 
deeply feeling the value of the faith he had adopted 
he threw himself heartily into the task of spreading 


it. Under the signature of “A Layman” he sent |: 


forth from his press pamphlet after pamphlet, ex- 
posing in lucid and forcible sentences the errors of 
the popular ideas. The storm of opposition which 
he raised may be well imagined, but he kept 
quietly on, and gradually won his way to the con- 
fidence and honour even of those who most differed 
from him. In fact, heretic or no heretic, Barnard 
Castle could not do without him. His shrewd- 
ness and ability in public business, his spirit of 


; his town. 


high, scrupulous, Christian honour, his enthusiasm 
for every good cause, and his tenacious persever- 
ance in every work he took up, gradually became 
conspicuous to all, and though a man of singularly 


| modest and retiring character, he insensibly came, 


by the simple gravitation of natural ability, to 
oceupy a leading place in every movement affecting 
the industrial, intellectual, or moral wellbeing of 
When the Darlington and Stockton Times 
was started he was its first editor. Of the 
Mechanics’ Institute he was one of the founders, 
for some time secretary, and for much longer the 
leading spirit. When the great railway projects, 
running from Darlington westward, were started, 


he was chosen secretary, and amidst great 
opposition and discouragement superintended 
and carried to a successful issue works 


which, in the novelty of railway enterprise, 
were a gigantic undertaking, thus being brought 
into contact with the leading men of the whole 
district on the various boards, and becoming even 
more widely known and respected. During the 
fearful visitation of cholera, in 1849, Mr. Brown 
was indefatigable in his labours, and onerous as 
was the self-imposed task he undertook, he worked 
hard and bravely as long as a single case remained. 
The state of things revealed at this time roused 
him and others to the necessity of adopting strong 
sanitary measures; and, with his accustomed 
ardour, he set to work, nor did he rest until the 
town was put under the operation of the Public 
Health Act. Here, again, his pre-eminent fitness 
recommended him to the office of clerk, an office 
which he held until his rapidly-multiplying engage-, 
ments led him to resign it. 

All this time he was a diligent reader and stu- 
dent. A very early riser, in the summer he would 
spend his mornings in the open air, cultivating his 
love at once of nature and of science, and making 
himself thoroughly skilled in the botany and geology 
of the district; while in the winter, books were his 
companions, the works of Mill, Jowett, Stanley, 
and all the great thinkers of the day being his con- 
stant companions. 

Some eight years ago he resolved to take a further 
step in advance, and without saying a word to any 
one, even to his own family, he quietly set himself 
in the midst of his multifarious work to study for 
the bar. The first time the writer ever saw him 
was just after he had successfully passed his exa- 
minations and been “ called” in the Middle Temple, 
while his family were still full of the mystification 
which they had felt about his secret studies and 
occasional unaccountable absences in London, when 
he had gone up to “eat his terms.” Giving up his 
previous position as clerk to the guardians to 
practice in his new profession, he was at once 
elected on the board, and made, first, vice- 
chairman, and a year or two later, chairman—an 
office he held to his death. In fact, there has not 
been an institution or movement in Barnard Castle 
for the last thirty years that has not the impress of 
his earnest spirit and organising skill stamped upon 
it. His solicitude for the poor was intense, and his 
efforts to amelioriate their condition only ceased 
with his life. No man in the neighbourhood 
was so universally consulted ; men of every class 
looked to his calm, thoughtful judgment with 
singular confidence; and no man was more ready 
to afford counsel, even, as often was the case, at 
great personal inconvenience. To those who knew 
him in his beautiful and simple private life he was 
still more endeared. A man of deep religious spirit, 
loving the Bible more year by year, his home was 
a sanctuary of tender affection and happy piety, 
In the multitude of his engagements he found time 
to prepare for the services of the little Unitarian 
Chapel, which were conducted by him oftener than 
by any other of the few friends who, in the in- 
ability to sustain a minister, led the worship there ; 
and we have often heard from those who have 
attended, of the thoughtfulness and interest of his 


preaching, and of the intensely reverential spirit — 


which characterised his services. % 


For some time back his health had been failing, - 


and he had been obliged to relax a little in his 
labours. His last sermon was on the words, “O- 
death, whereisthy sting?” Afterthathe 
grew weaker, and at last had to keep 


Here, still busying himself while he we 


a little task he had in hand, that of 
supplement of hymns for the chapel, 
conversations never to be forgotten 

fellow-workers, and cheered throug 
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unutterable joy of faith in God, he passed to his 
rest on the 12th instant. 

A Wesleyan fellow-townsman a few days ago 
Jaid his hand upon the shoulder of one of Mr. 
Brown’s sorrowing Unitarian friends, and said, 
“You and I will not live to see his like again.” 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tun fifth general (second annual) meeting was 
held at Oldbury last Monday week. The Rev. B. 
Wricur read prayers, and the Rev. Samu. Bacun 
preached from Ephesians, iv, 15, his subject being— 
“Integrity and charity in matters of religious 
opinion.” His object was to show that fidelity 
to individual conviction and genuine catholicity 
of spirit are not opposed to each other; that, on 
the contrary, they are co-ordinate and equally 
essential to the true Christian idea. The sermon 
exhibited the preacher’s well-known characteristics 
—lucidity of statement, logical consistency, and 
deep earnestness, and was listened to with marked 
‘attention, 

At the close of the service a meeting for business 
was held. Among those present some part of the 
day were the following gentlemen :—Herbert New, 
Esq ,President, inthe chair; Revs. S. Bache,C. Clarke, 
B. Wright, J. Wilson, Birmingham; J. Gordon, Eves- 
ham; W. Cochrane, Cradley; H. Eachus, Coseley ; 
J. Kedwards, Lye; H. McKean, Oldbury; J. Birks, 
Kingswood; J. Dean, Tamworth; C. F. Bliss, Wol- 
verbampton; R. H. Cotton, Liverpool; and D. 
Maginnis, Stourbridge; Messrs. S. B. Whitfield, 
treasurer; J. Coppock, H. Payton, F. Grew, R. D, 
Kneebone, I. R. Mott, and S. Greenway, Birming- 
ham; W. G. Hopkins, Kidderminster; J. Kirtland, 
Wolverhampton; W. Drury, J. Morgan, and R. 
McCully, Oldbury ; and A. Culwick, Spon Lane. 

The Rev. D. Maaeinnis, one of the hon. secreta- 
ries, read the annual report, of which the following 
is a summary :— 

**At the commencement of the year the society was 
pledged to supply with,a Sunday service each three 

reaching stations, namely, Alcester, Spon Lane, and 

air-street (Birmingham), and these stations had been 
supplied throughout the year. 

**Alcester.—No marked change. The attendance of 
adults at the usual afternoon service, from twenty to 
forty. At a special evening service, the Rev. John 
Gordon lectured on Ritualism, a subject which local 
eircumstances had invested with special interest, to an 
audience of about 200. The inaccessibleness of this 
station had rendered it difficult to supply; but the early 
opening of a new line of railway, which passes through 
eaten will remove this difficulty, and, it is hoped, 
enable supplies to render more efficient aid, especially in 
establishing a Sunday school and kindred activities. 

“Spon Lane,—The secretary of this congregation re- 
ported; ‘Our a'tendance at the Sunday evening services 
averages about 25 adults, most of whom have been with 
us for several years; and 10 or 12 of the elder scholars 
also attend pretty regularly. Our Sunday school is lan- 
guishing for want of teachers. The savings’ club in 
connection with the school has been successful.’ The 


congregation had not increased. This was to be attri- | 


buted partly to the state of trade, which had sensibly 
affected the condition of the working classes in the dis- 
trict, and partly to special local causes. The room in 
which the service was held was too far away from the 
centre of the adjacent population, and was besides so 
obscurely situated, that the lay preachers had in some 
cases been utterly unable to find it. It was believed that 
if the services were transferred from Spon Lane to West 
Bromwich the chances of success would be greatly in- 
creased. 

“ Barr-sirect (Birmingham).—The service at this place 
had been commenced, of their own motion, by a few 
zealous friends resident in the Barr-street district of the 
town, but the room will not be available after the present 
month, when the services will cease. 

“ Walsall_—During the last eight months the Union 
had supplied a fourth pulpit at Walsall. In July, the 
chapel, after being closed for some months, was re-opened. 
During the summer and autumn the average attendance 
had been about forty. In January the service had, at 
the request of the congregation, been altered from morn- 
ing 10 evening; and since then the attendance had some- 
what fallen off. It had just been officially notified that 
the congregation had decided to close their chapel at 

end of this month. The reasons assigued for this 
deci-ion were—lst, the smallness of the attendance 
at their services; 2, a desire to nurse their chapel 


_ endowments into strength sufficient to enable them, at 


some future time, to engage the services of a minister; 
and 3, the presence in one of the Baptist pulpits in the 
n of a minister whose religious views and services are 
liberal that they can ‘sit under him’ with pleasure 
- ofit, The report expressed deep regret at this 
sion, . 
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“Wi .—In January lastan application had been 
made to the Union for a series of Bunda, evening ser- 
vices in that city, and it was arranged that a tentative 
_eourse of six lectures, expository of liberal Christianity, 
should be given by the Revs. J. Gordon, W. Cochrane, 
B. Wright. and D, Maginnis. Four of the six had been 
alrealy delivered in the Corn Exchange to most attentive 
audiences. The number of adults attending averaged 
between sixty and Seventy. At the close of each service 
there was a liberal distribution of tracts, given for that 

urpose by the committee of the British and Foreign 

” Lay Pe a , 

yt eachers.—Por the supplying of all these sta- 
tions the Union had, unless in ae eee peonal case of 
Worcester, been almost entirely dependent upon the lay 
preachers, without whose esteemed aid the committee 


would have been quite helpless. At the commencement 


_ of the year there were seven lay preachers; the number 
_ had Td Fieoieeeed to eleven. : mi 
issionary.—From various causes the appointment 
had been delaved. The Rev. Robert A. Cottan, of Liver- 
Pool, who, as the result of independent inquiry and con- 
equent broadening views, had left the ministry of the 
ptist Church, was at present officiating in the district 
ashortenzagement. The committee hoped that the 


which now opened up to the society could not 


’¢ would not remain much longer unfilled. The field 


possibly be occupied with advantage without the assist- | 
ance of an agent, 

““Sunday-school Conference.—At the general meeting of 
the Union held Jast September, it had been resolved that | 
in the absence of any local ,organisation in connection | 
with the liberal Christian ¢hurches of the district for | 
encouraging Sunday-scliool work, the Union should, as | 
far as possible, take the place of a district Sunday-school | 
society. In pursuance of that resolution a conference of | 
teachers and other friends of Sunday schools had been | 
held at the Chureh of the Messiah, Birmingham, in Jan- 
uary. Though the weather was unfavourible, upwards | 
of one hundred persons were present from nineteen 
schools. The Rev. John Wilson read an admirable paper | 
on the question—" Is the Sunday School a Failure?” A 
friendly discussion followed, inthe course of which many 
of the difficulties and some of the encouragements of the 
Sunday-school teacher were touched upon, It was 
resolved to ask the Union to hold an annual conference 
on Sunday-school work 

Mr. 8S. B. Wuirricxy, treasurer, presented the 
accounts for the year, which exhibited a balance in 
favour of the society of £40, besides £200 at interest, 
£40 of uncollected subscriptions (most of which he 
expected to receive that afternoon), and guarantees 
to the amount of £35, if needed, for the missionary’s 
salary. 

The usual business resolutions followed. In 
acknowledging the vote of thanks to the president 
and officers of the past year, 

Mr. HurBert New said that he looked back upon 
the past year with, he would not say discourage- 
ment, but he must say depression ; and he believed 
that all the committee shared that feeling. The 
report exhibited a falling-off in several, and the dis- 
continuance of two of the stations where services 
were supplied through the society. There was 
a feeling that the limbs of the Union were 
not in direct and living contact with the head. 
They wanted that which the appointment of 
an able missionary agent would supply; and to 
such an appointment he (the president) looked for- 
ward with very great hope. It was useless to 
expect an agent of long experience and great 
preaching powers, and vain to wait until an ideal 
missionary could be found. The remuneration they 
had to offer was very moderate, and if they could 
get a young man witha head on his shoulders, and 
a heart in his bosom, active, zealous, and interested 
in the principles and operations of the society (and 
this they need not despair of attaining), then there 
would be such an immediate connection between 
the committee and the stations as would give 
the work of the Union a good chance of suc- 
cess, There. ought to be some -responsible per- 
son to represent the Un/on at different places, 
and deputations of the committee to accompany 
the agent to visit and revive the flagging of 
local interest. These and other means would tend 
to ensure vital relations between the Union and 
societies and churches of the district, He hoped 
the new committee would proceed in this work, 
and occupy with more success the field which lay 
before them. 

In the evening a social meeting of members and 
friends of the Union was held in the Free School. 
The attendance was numerous. After tea—the 
president having been obliged to leave early in 
consequence of indisposition and domestic afflic- 
tion—William G. Hopkins, E=q., of Kidderminster, 
was called to the chair, and addresses were given 
on various subjects of religious thougbhtand practical 
interest by Revs, John Wilson, H. Eachus, R. H, 
Cotton, B. Wright, C. Clark, H. McKean, D. Magin- 
nis, C. F. Biss, and Messrs. A. D. Kneebone, McCully, 
and Grew, with some excellent music in the 
intervals. 

The meetings were characterised by the utmost 
harmony and earnest desire for the increased use- 
fulness of the Union. The proposed c!osing of the 
Walsall Chapel was the theme of universal regret 
and disappointment. Much interest was mani- 
fested in the worthy little society at Spon Lane, and 
a strong desire shown to help it to remove to West- 
Bromwich. The appointment of a suitable mission- 
ary was generally felt to be the one thing desirable 
to secure the efficiency of the Midland Christian 
Union. 


ee 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Bracki~ny BazaAar.—On Tuesday morning, a 
bazaar in aid of the fund for the erection of a 
minister’s residence, was opened in the Memorial 
Hall, by Ivie Mackie, Esq., who expressed his sym- 
pathy with the object, and concluded his remarks 
by a donation of £10. The Rev. A. Rushton de- 
livered a short address, and said he should be quite 
ready to receive the money of those friends who 
objected to bazaars. There were three stalls taste- 
fulty decorated and furnished with useful fancy and 
ornamental articles, and presided over by Mrs. 
Rushton, Mrs. Bourne, and Mrs. Brooks. There 
was also a refreshment stall, presided over by Mrs. 
Bellbouse. Tuesday was a favourable day, and 
over £100 was taken. Wednesday was very wet, 
especially in the evening, and the amount taken 
was upwards of £80—the total of the two days 
was £132. At the close of the bazaar a concert was 
given, Mr. Thos, Rawson presiding at the pianoforte. 
fhe cost of erecting the new residence, it is esti- 
mated, will be about £300, of which £100 was pre- 
viously subscribed, so that near £100 will still be 
required, after paying the expenses of the bazaar. 
At the close of the proceedings, a cordial vote of 
thanks was given to all who had rendered any 
assistance in getting up and superintending the 
bazaar, 


adh eet 
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Curar-Firn.—The Rev. H. Williamson, of Dun- 
dee, lectured here on Tuesday evening, the 17th 
inst.,on “ Endless Punishment.” A. Bethune, Esq., 
of Blebo, was in the chair. There were about 500 
persons present. At the close of the lecture, ques- 


| tions were invited from the audience, the unswer- 


ing of which produced considerable excitement, 
expressed in hisses, laughter, and applause. At the 
conclusion of the meeting, votes of thanks were 
given to the chairman and lecturer. 

East LANCASHIRE Mission.—The following col- 
lections have been reported as the result of the 
simultaneous appeal on March 8th. From two 
congregations no return has yet been made to 
the officers of the mission. In several cases the 
collections are supplementary to congregational 
subscription lists : 


€s. a, 
MADOVIN MET avi das ade ceveseneiurdssessessvevvarcceses 5 0 0 
Ainsworth.. -EoeD @ 
Astley ....0... zee 10 38 
Bolton (Bauk-street) .......... 25 0 4 
Bolton (Commission-street). 4006 
(BUTTISY: < oc: savevatecs Prop tenes 3.0 6 
Bury ..... 2116 0 
Chorley ee, nD 
Chowbent .. - 416 0 
Heap Bridge.. OTE Ag 
Heywood .. » 418 9 
Hindley..... a Lee 
Padiham........ ek 10 2 
Preston ..... Ce a 
Rawtenstall 37 Oe e 
Rivniston | eesccssee ete 8 b"6 
Rochdale (Blackwater-street) . 616 0 
Rochdale (Clover-street) .... . 43 6 
Stand ....<.+ Ril S65 
Todmorden luding Mess: 
subscription of £30) 8612 1 
Walmsley Pee ¥ | 
LiverPooL DistRICT MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.~- 


MANcHESTER District UNITARIAN ASSOCTATION. 
The following are the collections, so far as they 
have been sent in, at the chapels in this district :— 
d. 
¢ 
8 


Cross-street.... 9 
3 
0 


4 
0 
0 


NortH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION.—Amounts collected at the undermen- 
tioned chapels for this association cn Sunday, 
March 8th, 1868: 


£a. d. 
MOHEst ORCI To secceevess acndens<voarde nots Ae ys 
Derby........ ie - 6 2 0 
Flagg ..... - 015 0 
PM CEOY i csrsacsenienn ve 210 0 
Leicester (Great Meeting) ....... Ao LL, 
Leicester (Free Christian Church). - 610 0 
SEMICON ate tacenabcntsveveddestebeersiss0seee , ova "6 
Loughborough.. 56 0 0 
Mansfield ..... 813 0 
IN War aiceuthabesnasistarceswecss ssdascodp 112 6 
Nottingham (High Pavement) wa Lak 
Nottingham (Christ Church)... 0 4 0 
Sheffield (Upper Chapel).... 5 


MAncuESTER: Lower Mo: 
On Monday evening last, the annual meeting of 
the friends and supporters of this institution was 
held in the girls’ schoolroom, the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, M.A., presiding. ‘There were present the 
Rev. Jas. Drummond, B.A., W. H. Herford. B.A., 
Messrs. Eddowes Bowman, M.A., Richard Aspden, 
E. C. Harding, Dr. Marcus, and other friends, Dr. 
Marcus read an elaborate report, which showed the 
average attendance in the boys’ school to have 
been—In 1867, 343, as against 344 in 1866; in the 
girls’ school in 1867, 160, as against 148 in 1866; in 
the infants’ school in 1867, 228, as against 318 in 
1866; and in the Sunday schools—boys, in 1867, 
average attendance, 432, against 346 in 1866; girls, 
in 1867, 256, against 248 in 1866. The falling-off 
in the infant school had arisen from the with- 
drawal of children in large numbers for the 
pantomimes; and. while the attendance in the 
Sunday school was on the increase, the number of 
teachers was on the decrease, so that more help 
was required. In the financial account there is a 
balance of about £50 against the institution. All 
the affiliated institutions are in a healthy con- 
dition. The report and financial statement were 
passed, as were several formal resolutions of thanks. 
Addresses were delivered by Mr. Brown, Mr. Jesse 
Pilcher, Dr. Marcus, Mr. Bowman, and the Rev. W. 
H. Herford. 

Ture Latr AtH. CoquprreLt.—A few weeks ago, 
the committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association sent a resolution of sympathy on the 
death of M. Coquerel to the family of the deceased. 
A formal reply has just been received from Messrs. 
Ath. Coquerel, fils, and Etienne Coquerel, which was 
published last week in the Znguirer. More interest- 
ing, however, is the following letter which accom- 
panied it to Rev. Robert Spears: 

' “Paris, 121 bis, Rue de Grenoble, St. Germain, 
“Beb. 17, 1868. ‘ 

“Dear Sir—I have been prevented by illness from 
writing to you as I ought, and as I certainly should 
have done, on the receipt of your kind and elo- 
queut letter, and of the very remarkable and im- 
portant resolution of the Unitarian Association, My 
father’s death, and the cruel certainty that the in- 
justice and tyranny of men who call themselves the only 
real Christians have literally, though slowly, preyed 
upon his strength, and at last destroyed his life 
under our eyes, have told too munch on my health, 
A large number of Liberal Christians now seize 
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every opportunity to urge upon me the duty of con- 
tinuing, as much as possible, my father’s ministry 
among them, and I have already, though suffering 
both in soul and body, endeavoured to do, so. + But 


between impaired health and the many difficulties of | 


our religious and political situation (difficulties such 
as, out of France, it is perhaps impossible to have a 
just idea of), I have been obliged, very reluctantly, to 
postpone from day to day the answer lowe you. But 
I kope you will kindly excuse and ask your friends of 
the committee also to forgive my seeming neglect or in- 
difference—a feeling quite contrary to the deep gratitude 
I shall always feel for their brotherly sympathy in the 
day of grief and bereavement. Receive, dear sir, our 
very warm and heartfelt thanks, those of my mother and 
all the members of our family, for the friendly sympathy 
you have shown us, and for the deep sense you entertain 
of my father’s worth, and of his good zervice to the cause 
of Liberal Christianity —With kind regards, I remain, 
faithfully yours, “Agu, COQUERREL, fils.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B. F., F. W.— Declined. 
F, P.—The verse somewhat halts, and cne or two words 
are not quite English. 


THE SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


To the Editors—The question has been raised in 
your columns whether the day of the annual mis- 
sionary collections in the North of England could 
be changed with advantage. Inthe North Midland 
district the dast Sunday in March was the day 
originally fixed for these collections. The second 
Sunday in that month was, however, adopted to 
meet the wishes of one of the other districts. 

That day has always been felt to be undesirable, 
not only on account of the uncertain weather, but 
because it is specially inconvenient at Nottingham, 
as the day on which the judges generally attend at 
St. Mary’s Church previous to opening the assizes, 

Our committee would, therefore, have resolved 
at their recent meeting to return to their original 
plan of holding these collections on the last Sunday 
in March, but that, before finally determining 
upon that course, it was thought better to secure, 
if possible, the concurrence of the other districts. 
The Rev. P. W. Clayden therefore gave notice of a 
motion to propose the change at our next council 
meeting in June; and meantime I was instructed 

‘to ascertain if the day proposed will be convenient 
to the other districts, and is likely to be adopted 
by them. I trust the matter will be fairly con- 
sidered, and that the last Sunday in March will be 
found a generally suitable day. If I rightly inter- 
preted the feeling of our committee, they have 
quite decided (though they did not formally 
resolve) to request the congregations of this dis- 
trict to bold the collections on some day in the 
year later than the second day in March, and are 
strongly disposed to recommend the last Sunday 
in that month for the purpose.—I am, gentlemen, 
your obedient servant, 

A. W. WortHINGToN, Sec. 
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SALISBURY CHAPEL. 


To the Editorvs.—In reply to your correspondent, 
who requests information respecting the old Pres- 
byterian Chapel at Salisbury, I may mention that 
it has passed out of the hands of the Unitarians 
about half a century. His correspondent is in 
error in saying “ that the last trustee died without 
appointing a successor.” I have heard my friend 
the late Rev. Russell Scott, of Portsmouth, state 

‘that the last trustee, being timid and doubtful 
whether he could legally retain the chapel for Uni- 


“tarian worship after the decision by Lord Eldon 


against the Unitarians, in the case of the Presby- 
terian Chapel at Wolverhampton, made over the 
Salisbury Chapel and its comfortable parsonage 
house to the Methodists. It was the uncertainty 
generated by the Wolverbampton case and other 
similar ones encouraging a crusadeagainst Unitarian 
chapel property, which ultimately, in 1844, led to 
the enactment of the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill. But this 
same chapels bill which now protects our property 
from further aggression, prevented all possibility of 
regaining the Salisbury Presbyterian Chapel from 
its present occupants, although they have not the 
slightest hereditary or doctrinal claim to its posses- 
sion. I have several times visited the spot, and 
have cast “longing and lingering looks” at the 


venerable place of worship. It is now denuded of 


its pews, and converted into an extensive school- 
room—the Methodists holding their religious 
services elsewhere. The loss of this chapel, from 
the want of energetic effort in time past, should be 
a lesson to us in time present. I must say that, 
according to my views, the retention of such places 
of worship, even where the congregation is small, 
and perhaps poor, both involves high principle in 
the remaining few, and is of vast importance to 
the promulgation of true religion. It is ofttimes 
the influence of such bands of worshippers, albeit 
small, which liberalises the religious tone of the 
towns in which they live. And whilst we are 
labouring to establish new Unitarian churches, it is 
glaring inconsistency to give up any ground on 
which that seed which we regard “as the truth as 
it-is in Jesus” is sown. It is just possible that the 
ritualistic Bishop of Salisbury—the prosecutor of 
Dr. Williams for heresy—might not have been 
quite so ritualistic, and quite so ready to persecute 


a liberal brother clergyman, had he been subjected 
to the modifying influence of a wholesome public 
opinion, resulting from the preaching of enlightened 
and truly Christian doctrine in the old Presbyterian 
Chapelin the city of Salisbury.— Yours respectfully, 
EpmuND Kutt. 
Southampton, March 23rd, 1868. 
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[Apvr.] 
THE NEW CHAPEL AT ACCRINGTON. 


To the Editors—The announcement made at the 
Mission meeting at Heywood, that the building of 
the chapel at Accrington must come to a stand- 
still if funds were not provided to meet the pay- 
ments as they fall due, has excited so much inter- 
est that the means have been found to prevent 
this disaster, and the chapel is almost completed. 
At the same time there is yet more than £100 
wanted before all expenses can be defrayed. In 
the hope that this may be raised before Good 
Friday, when the chapel is to be opened, I desire 
to suggest, especially to friends in the East Lanca- 
shire district, that much may be done if an effortis 
made, in each congregation, to collect small subscrip- 
tions. Iam led to make this suggestion from the 
excellent result which has followed such a move- 
ment in Bury, where many who are comparatively 
poor, as well as the ladies and younger members 
of families, the heads of which have already con- 
tributed, have rejoiced to have the opportunity 
offered them of giving to this object. The experi- 
ence of the zealous friends who have kindly carried 
out this canvass here leads to the conclusion that, 
so far from such applications being ill-received, 
they will be met, almost without exception, with 
thanks and welcome, as well as rewarded by dona- 
tions. A similar effortin all the congregations of 
the district would raise the money we require. It 
is time that Unitarians ceased to depend princi- 
pally on the donations, of a few rich men and 
learned the power of many small helps. Not the 
least resulting benefit will be the increased number 
of those who will feel they are interested, because 
they have a share, in our enterprises. 

Hoping that many will be found willing to aid 
in bringing this subscription to a speedy termina- 
tion, and will thus give due encouragement to our 
fellow-believers at Accrington, I am, yours truly, 

March 25th, 1868. JOHN WRIGHT. 
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THE COMING WEEK. 


Liverpool.—Ordination services on Tuesday next at 
Roscommon-street, at eleven and three o’clock. Eyen- 
ing recognition meeting at six o’clock. 

London: Rosstyn Hint CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD.—On 
Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rey. Dr. Sadler. 
Subject, “ The Apostle Paul.’ 

London: Unity Cuurcy ScHooLrooms, IsLtineTon.— 
On Monday evening, a literary and musical evening. 
London.—On Sunday evening, opening of a chapel in 

Dartmouth Road by the Lay Preachers’ Union. 


Manchester: MremoriaAL Hati.—On Sunday after- 
noon, a lecture by the Rev. J. Page Hopps. Subj-ct, 
“Sowing and Reapiug,” last words for the season. 


Manchester: Upper Brook-strEET. — On Sunday 
evening, a lecture by the Rey. W. H. Herford, B.A., 
on “ Ritualismand the Church.” 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. —On 
Sunday, Rev. OC. Wicksteed, B.A. 

Salford: Forp-STREET,—On Sunday evening, a lecture 
by Mr. Manley, on ‘‘The Responsibilities of Youth.” 


s___..... 
Bentbs. 

BRINDLE.—On the 21st inst.,at Worley, near Wigan, Walter, 
the infant son of Mr. John Brindle, jun., aged four months. 

CALVERT.—On the 24th inst., in his 15th year, John Cawley, 
second son of Nathaniel Calvert, Churchgate, Stockport. 

COTTON.—On the 20th inst., at Gawcott, near Buckingham, 
Mr. Edward Cotton, formerly of Northampton, in his 77th 
year. 

CLASSON.—On the 16thinst., of bronchitis, George Stokes, 
youngest and only surviving son of the late John Classon, 
of Blackhall Place, Dublin, aged 36 years. 

SCHOTT.—On the 13th inst., at 5, Trafford Terrace, Old Traf- 
ford, Samuel, eldest son of the late John George Schott, 
Esq., of Manchester, aged 25 years. 


Just published, price 6d. 
3 NGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM IN 
BRADFORD.” Two Sermons preached in the Old 
Chapel, oe Lane, October 6th, 1867, by the Rev. RICHARD 
PILCHER, B.A. 
Bradford: Michael Nelson, Exchange Square. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 


The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
Ps pp. Tracts.... 2d. . 


pp. ta cca lWaueteesec ns 
1) bp z 
The whole 


by post lls. A 
In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. _ 3 . 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the “‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


HE following WORK may be procured 
: Sue JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
or cash :— 2 Tat bs f “ap 
Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY foomssining above 
1,000 engravings, together with maps and plates), a ae edi- 
tion, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, conthining 
matter equal to eight aie 8vo. vols. _ 
RICES : 
Neatly half-hound morocco, gilt edges, 18s. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto 22s. 
Full-bound moroceo, richly gilt s.++++ ++.» 293 


Per 100. 


4s. 


seteeeee 


Sh eens WRAY eet Ne daly Lie esas eee MOB 
series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 


BY THE REV. J. J. TAYLER. 
8vo cloth, price 5s. 


A N ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE 
CHARACTER OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, espe- 
cially in its Relation to the first Three. 


A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
THE WANT OF OUR TIME. 12mo. price 1s. 6d.4 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henriett1-street, Covent Garden, 

London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh, 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 63, 
HE CONTINUITY OF RELIGIOUS 
DEVELOPMENT. By the Rev. DAVID GRIFFITH. 
Seven Sermons; with an Apbentts of Notes. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


rANHE CO-OPERATOR, a Weekly Co- 

operative Newspaper, price 1d. A specimen copy sent 
for two stamps, by the editor, Henry Pitman, 41, John Dalton. 
street, Manchester. The object of co-operation is to furnish 
the working classes with leverage for self-elevation.—“ The 
movement is a good one.” Richard Cobden.—“ OF all the 
agencies which are at work to elevate those who labour with 
their hands, there is none so promising as the co-operative 
movement.” J.S. Mill, M.P. 

F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, London, E.0. 


NEEBONE & TIMMINS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of the best URNS 
for Tea Parties. 


A Card, showing the style and giving price of the same, will 
be sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 


NOW READY ‘FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to eall the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his 

Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the ** Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 

FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


B RISTOL: 23, WIN E-STREET, 
GRAY & GIBBS : 
(For many years with Messrs. Snow and Taylor 

Beg to announce to the gentry and inhabitants of Bristol, 
Clifton, and vicinity, that they have taken theabove Premises, 
and will continue the MILLINERY BUSINESS, adding the 
MANTLE and sHAWL DEPARTMENTS. 

By strict ‘personal attention, and their known long exper- 
ience they are confident of giving satisfaction. 

Their Show-room is now Open with a carefully-selected 
Stock of Goods adapted to the season. 


JT JQueus. 


We submit the following List to the attention of those 
who are desirous of procuring 
GENUINE FOREIGN LIQUEURS. 
They are imported by ourselves from the best makers in 
the localities famed for each particular kind, and we 


therefore can guarantee their genuineness. 
CURACOA, from Amsterd; 
PUNCH ESSENCES, do. ’ 
MARASCHINO, from Zara, in Dalmatia, 
NOYAU de Martinique. 
ANNISETTE, from Bordeaux. 
PARFAIT AMOUR, do. ; 
CREME DE THE—MOKA4 VANILL 
CHERRY CORDIAL, Copenhagen. 
CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 
RATAFIA, Dantzic. 
GOLDWATER, do. 
KUMMEL, Hamburg. 
VERMOUTSH, Turin. 
BOKER’s BITTERS, New York. 
ANGOSTURA DITTO, Venezuela. 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 


HOMAS HH. JOHNSON, 
BooxBINDER, RuLER, AND ACcoUNT Book MAKEn. 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 
BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 

AND OTHER NEEDLES. > 


‘Kk. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


am. 


to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, ronmonger Lane, Cheapside, London. 
TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


. 


Seen TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
; Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. aa ae 
Se Y's TEMPERANCH HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. = tb lee 
ges ee TEMPERANCE HOLEL 
For Home Comfort. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favour- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. IEE 


@HIRLEY’S LEMPERANCE HOTEL 
The motto of which is, “ As ye would that men 10 


do to you, do ye even so to them. 
LONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSB 


HITFIELD’S PATENT L 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ S 
CASH and DEED BOXES, StREET DOOR 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on appli 
a WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD. 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


® SCARLET FEVER, &c. v 

S WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIF 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, 

cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General 


Testimonials aud Terms Post-free on application. 
VIAD FOKD-STREL 


Printed for the Proprietors, 24 WILLIAM Eva 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham Hil 
offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of M: 
a Staton Ag 
‘arish o nchester.— 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 


‘Notice.—Wert week our agents will receive their 
parcels on Thursday morning, and not on Good 
Friday. Intelligence, Advertisements, and all orders 
should be in hand a day earlier than usual, viz., by 
Tuesday morning. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
én lines and under...... 
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OREST HILL, LONDON.—The LON- 
H DON UNITARIAN LAY PREACHERS’ UNION will 
OPEN a CHAPEL in Dartmouth f oad, near the Forest Hill 
Railway Station, on Sunday Evening, April 5th, at 7o’clock. 
Service every Sunday Evening. 


: id leap CHESTER: UPPER BROOK- 
- - STREET CHAPEL. 
Christianity in the Light of the Present Age. 

A Course of Sunday Evening LECTURES on the meaning 
of certain Questions and Quarrels at present rife among 
“Christians,” will be delivered in the above Chapel by W. H. 

. HERFORD, minister of the Chapel. 
April 5th ...... ...- “ Puritanism and the Bible.” 

Specially Addressed to those who reject the letter of popular 

Christianity. Service at 630 p.m. All Seats free. 


AST LANCASHIRE MISSION.—The 


AL Rey. R. H. COTTON, late of Rawdon (Baptist) College, 
will PREACH on Sunday next, in the morning at the Unit- 
arian Chapel, BURY, and in the evening at Bank-street 
Chapel, BOLTON. 


R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will de- 


HZ liver a DISCOURSE on ‘The Divine and the Human 
_ Spirit,” on Sunday Morning, the 5th inst., at South Place 
‘Chapel, Finsbury. Service will begin at 11 15. 


f P®Escor.— On Sunday afternoon next, 
: 'T LECTURES will be 


the Last of a Course of EIG 
delivered in Atherton-street Chapel, by the Rev. A. HARDY. 
Subject: “The True Worshippers.” 


ITERARY & MUSICAL EVENINGS. 
UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS, Upper-street, 
Islington.—The Seventh of the Series will be held on Monday, 
April 6th, at half-past seven o’clock. 
Admission, ld.; Reserved Seats, 3d. 


_ PRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION.—In consequence of the second Tues- 
‘day in oS falling in Easter week, the usual MONTHLY 
MEET G of the Committee will be held at three o’clock on 
vy, April 7th, instead of April 14th, at the Association 


Tuesda; 
‘ Rooms, 178, Strand, London. 
ads 


R. BROOK ASPLAND 
; ROBERT SPEARS, } Secretaries. 
, E ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL 
» TEA MEETING of the Congregation of the Church of 
St. Saviour, Southampton, will take place on Good Friday, 
_ April loth. 'The Rev. E. HIGGINSON, of Swansea, will preach 
there on the morning of that day, and on Easter Sunday. 


(Pann G OF THE NEW UNITARIAN 


: CHAPEL, OXFORD-STREET, ACCRINGTON. 

The above Chapel will be OPENED on Good Friday, April 
10th, 1863. The Service will be conducted by the Rev. J. K. 
SMITH, of Newchurch, and the SERMON preached by the 

_ Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury. Service to commence 
. at three o'clock. 


TEA will be i ae in the Peel Institution at five o’clock. 
Oped ee ie 
‘ nthe Evening at six o’clock,a PUBLIC MEETING will 
be held in the Chapel. Chair to be taken by Alderman 
ROBERT HEYWOOD, of Bolton. The following gentlemen 
_ are expected to take part in the proceedings: —JOHN 
GRUNDY, Esq., of Summerseat; Revs. JOHN WRIGHT, 
, of eth J. K. SMITH, of Newchurch; JEFFERY 
IRTHINGTON, of Bolton; LINDSEY TAPLIN, M.A. of 
* Todmorden; and other gentlemen of the district. 


BAA. 
Wo. 


_ On Sunday, the 12th of April, 1868, TWO SERMONS 
eget in the afternoon by ‘the ev. LINDSEY Paper YM 
, M.A. 


of Todmorden, and in theevening by the Rev. JEFFERY 
WORTHINGTON, of Bolton. Service 40 commence in the 
~ afternoon at half-past two, and in the evening at six o’clock. 
P On Sunday, April 19th, TWO SERMONS will be preached 
-- in the above place of worship by’the Rey. J. T. ITE- 
: , of Ainsworth, near Bolton. Service to commence in 
v the morning at half-past ten, and in the evening at six o’clock. 
e Pt of Sacred Music will be sung on each occasion 


ee ion will be made at the close of each service on 


Sire * 


‘behalf of the Building Fund 


+ 6d.aline. 


HE OLD CHAPEL, DUKINFIELD.— 

On Easter Sunday, April 12, the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN 

will preach TWO SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday Schools. 
Services at 1030 and 6 30, 


14th. Preacher: Rev. J. WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury. 


Hk PILTMAN’S CHAPEL.—The 


FOUNDATION STONE of the Chapel at Choppington 
will be laid in the Afternoon of Good Friday, by the Rev. J. 
C. STREET, of Neweastle-on-Tyne. The Revs. Dr. BEARD 
and E. W. HOPKINSON, with neighbouring Ministers an 
Friends, will take part in the ceremony. A Special Train will 
leave Newcastle for Choppington at pp. 

A TEA PARTY will afterwards be held. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS of the Church of the Divine 
Unity, Newcastle, will be preached on Easter Sunday by the 
Rey. Dr. BEARD. Subjects: Morning, “The Resurrection of 
Christ;” Evening, ‘The True Jubilee.” 

Colleetions in aid of the Church Funds. 


EST RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of this Association will be held in the Schools 
attached to the Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on Good Friday. 
, ‘TEA will be served at fouro’clock. Charge 6d. each person. 
_ After which the chair will be taken, at five o’clock, by 
ans JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq., of Leeds, 


: when the Annual Report will be read, and the officers for the 


' year 1868-9 appointed. é 
\) Phé attendance of all friends of Sunday-school education is 
earnestiy invited. 
pln i Cor 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 

ciation will be held at 
DUKINFIELD, 
On Good Friday, April 10th. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the Old Chapel, 
and will commence at half-past ten o’clock, when a SERMON 
will be preached by the 

Rey. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 

DINNER will be provided in the School at half-past twelve 
o’clock. Charge sixpence each person, 

The BUSINESS MEETING of the Association will be held 
in the Chapel at two o’clock, when the report will be read. 
Chair to be taken by the President of the Association, 

; JOHN DENDY, Esq. 

Deputations from the London and North Midland Sunday- 
School Associations will be present. 

TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock, at a 
charge of sixpence each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 
the chair will be taken by 

JOHN BROOKS, Esq.; and the 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, of Manchester, 
Will introduce the following subject for the consideration 
ef the meeting: ‘On some Improvements possible in our 
Sunday Schvols as at present constituted.” 


JESSE PILCHET, 
JOHN REYNOLDS, f Hon. Secs. 


A Train will leave the London Road station for Duktnfield 
(per Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
pany) at 9 10 a.m, 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Friar Gate Chapel, Derby, on Tuesday, 
April the 14th, 1868. The Business Meeting will commence at 
two o’clock prompt. Chair to be taken by the president of 
the Association, OFFLEY SHORE, Esq. 

Deputations from the London and the Manchester District 
Associations will be present. 

TEA will be provided in the Schoolroom at half-past four. 
Charge 6d. each. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at half-past five, 
when the Rey. F. BISHOP will read a paperon “The Aim 
and Object of the Sunday School.” 

H. RILEY, Hon. Sec. 


NITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION. 
AN IRON MISSION CHURCH FOR OSSETT, where 
Unitarians have been deprived of their Preaching Room with- 
out being able to procure another in the place. 
| Subscriptions acknowledged .... +. £104 13 
W. Hollins, Esq., Pleaseley Vale. 5.5 
Mr. James Morton, Ossett.. 
A. Bethune, Esq., St. Andre 
Wakefield Sunday School .. 


_ 
i 
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D. Shaw, Esq., Park Lane, W eek 

Miss A. Chadwick, Barton-upon-Ir 0 10 

J. Macfarlane, Esq., Bridge of Allan .. oO i lige i 
Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Rey. GOODWYN 


BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 
HE NEW CHAPEL AT ACCRINGTON. 


This Chapel will be OPENED on Good Friday, and Contri- 
butions are earnestly solicited, to make up the amount of £90, 
which is still needed. 


Already advertised ............4. voters Du csecves +. £000 16 9 
Messrs. Fielden, Todmorden ........ a . 50 0 0 

r. E, Humble and Sisters, Chester...... 5 00 
Mr. Jos. Lupton, Leeds °...........00seeeee 100 
Mr. J. Duckworth, Bury, (2nd donation) .. 010 0 
APS. OUI, SOLID neces ce cctccceccess 010 0 
Miss Ingpam Hepnogs: Rawk cace rere 02 6 

By Miss Ashton and Miss Livsey : 
Miss Philips, The Park ........ccseseeeeeee ry p 
Mrs. W. Grundy, ng Pane 100 
Mr. Thos. ris fe He uy. 100 
Mr. J. Nuttall, Lomas’s, Bury...... nate 010 0 
Sums below 5s., four subscribers, Bury ..... 010 0 
JOHN FOX, Secretary to the Canvas: mmittee. 


PRIicE 1p. 


K REE OHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Whitfleld-street, Ardwick. 

A BAZAAR, for the Sale of Useful and Ornamental Articles, 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the l6th, 17th,and 18th 
inst., the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A,, having kindly con- 
sented to open it. 

A Choice Selection of Music, both vy and instrumental, 
will be given at intervals each day. The decorative arrange- 
ments have been placed under the skilful direction of Mr. 
TYRER, who will also introduce his company of inimitable 
Marionettes. 

The Bazaar will be opened on Thursday the 16th, at eleven. 
o’clock a.m.,and on each of the two following days at one 
o’clock p.m. 

Tickets: For the three Days, 3s.; First Day, 2s. 6d. (after 
four o’clock, 1s.); Second Day, 1s. (after four o’clock, 6d.); 
Third Day, 6d.; Children from six to twelve years of age half 
price; May be had from 

Mr. Jones, Memorial Hall, Albert Square. 

Mr. Phillips, Herald office, Market-street. 

Mr. Vickers, Chapel-keeper, Cross-street. 

Mr. Armstrong, St. Ann’s Passage. 

Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 

Rey. Daniel Berry, Mossley. 
Mr. Samuel Newby, Mossley. 
Or from the Committee. , ‘ 

Donations in work or money are earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by the above named, or by the 
eee LAWTON, 17, Polygon A Ardwick 

I , 17, Polygon Avenue, wick, ; 

Db. BAXTER, 53, Everton Road, Ardwick, } Secretaries. 
ars, Lal holy Asante ACTS 

rs. , 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, ) 

Miss JONES, 160, Hyde toad, ardwiek, } Secretaries. 
rb 


r 
Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG, er &c., St. Ann’s Passage. 
Friends contributing goods are urgently requested to send 
their parcels by Tuesday, the 14th inst. 
ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


James Seaton. Esq., Rumford-street ........ Pixs de Lone 
Mrs. Scholes, “Lilton-street - . 010 0 
PASM ESEIG vin cia's sn Sicisidin's'= odiue “gla tn ms 05 0 
Ms. Mion! Mason, Oldfiam i057. foi 0h. code cere es 010 0 
Mrs. Heywood, The Pike, Bolton, per Mrs. Barrow 100 
Two Friends, per Mrs. Barrow ........... aisidiaig eae 010 0 


PARCELS OF Goons. 
Mr. H. Coffey, High-street, Manchester. 
Mrs. Wm. Worsnip, Hulme, ditto. 
Miss Alcock, Nelson-street, ditte. 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., London. 
Miss Swanwick, ditto. 
Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D., Altrincham. 
Mrs. Bourne, Prestwich. 
Mrs. Barrow, Ardwick. 
Miss Waterhouse, Mossley. 
Miss Alice Wrigley, ditto. 
Mrs. Robinson, ditto. 

: Mrs. Morrell, ditto. 

PENING OF THE HASTINGS UNIT- 
.,., ARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Building Committee have pleasure in announcing that 
the OPENING SERVICES ‘vill take place on Wednesday, May 
6th, and that the Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A.,has kindly con- 
sented to preach the opening Sermon. The Committec trust that 
as many friends as can make it convenient will be with them 
on this occasion. The amount already subscribed is £543. 1s. 
6d:, leaving a balance of about £250to be raised. The Com- 
mittee urgently solicit donations towards this amount as 
they are very desirous of freeing the building from debt before 
the trust deed is completed, and the building handed over to 


the Trustees. 

Amount previously acknowledged ..........s0s0+. £834 L 6 
Mrs. S. Winkworth, Bolton .......... Siete sais 10.0 
“Mr. H. Weller, Battlo ..........ecceeees 200 
Misa Wollar,,.* ditto... vcsvsedees es 100 
MiMWiett- Wi OLED. costes ccosstcsss 010 0 
Mrs. Bridgett 2iisdie..cedd. hades 1090 
John Johnston, Esq., Ryde ..........05 200 
Mr. Marshall, Melbourne, Australia .. 100 
A Brien sa ceed canes pad deed qataa chars siewya Eos} th cm re 010 0 


Further donations will be thankfully received by Mr. 8. C. 
BURGESS, treasurer, George-street, Hastings, and by Mr. 
THOMAS KENWARD, jun., No. 1, Blomfield Terrace, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for nelp towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, avail themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former offices stood, and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be paved, and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8S. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-strcet. 4 

Subscri | Sage already received. 


Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A. 2.2... ceceeeeeceee ees ee OO 
MPH: Gran sb ic56sdee xs senpienye wen seeeeceees 2.0 0 
The Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. ...-sesessssseee 100 
The Rey. J. Drummond, B.A... es eeeeee ee 100 
Mr. R. Nicholson ........+. 1 oF @ 
Mr. E. C. Harding............ 100 
The Rey. S. A. Sveinthal.. 108 
James Worthington, Esq. .. 5 0 0 
Ivie Mackie, Esq r 500 
M. Samson, Esq. .. 830 
J.-E. ig herr' Esq. .. 5 0 0 
W. R. Wood, Esq. 500 
oe poe A OO 500 
William Long, Esq., Thelwall,..ccsserscccecessss 100 
: 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Tn presenting a petition on the subject of open- 


‘ng the Universities t senters, fhe Bishop of 
ondon argued your o° tis Compromiss which 
i enggested. viz. thet “Il reugious tests should be 
abolished as qualifications fo miss) th 
Senair Cambridge or the ti a 
or fo: vrofessorships, +t ft tn 
retained 28} Fellor n U0 38 
Such 4 pian vould cartainly not se oj > 
and, 25 an WV). Cambridge says, Li 
very unpleasa erpretavion It Gomes 1... sur 
stance to tris surchmen will agror ive up 
everything tc sentere, except the losves and 
fishes. They renouses any attempi at distinciiy 
religious teaching; they will .iiow Roman Catholic: 


and Wesleyans, and Jews, Tu. ‘rs, oretics, sndinfidels 
of every shade to fill the uni ga . scholar 
ships, and win the honours of 3's piace, on) they 
shall not gain a share of the hes. > oniary 
rewards nor have a voice in the Go. # ment.” 

At a Roman Catholic “laymen’s anti-church 
meeting,” in Limerick, Lord Dunraven presiding, a 
resolution was passed affirming that,while the eccle- 
siastical revenues of England are appropriated by 
the national will to the spiritual wants of the 
majority of the English people, those of Ireland, 
against the national will, are appropriated to the 
spiritual wants of less than one-eighth of the Irish 
people, and that such appropriation is inconsistent 
with the first principles of justice. “ 

We are glad to learn that it is contemplated to 
publish, by subscription, the hitherto unpublished 
poems of Charles Wesley, which appear to be 
numerous, 

Sir Robt. Phillimore gave judgment on Saturday 
in the two great ritual cases. His decision is, that 
mixing water with the wine at the Eucharist, ele- 
vation of the elements, and censing of persons and 
things during the celebration, are illegal; but he 
conceded to the ritualists the great privilege of 
having lighted candles on the communion table, 
and thinks that “excessive kneeling” is a matter 
which may be left to the discretion of the ordinary. 
It seems hardly likely that Mr. Mackonochie and 
his friends will rest satisfied with this decision, but 
will appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. 

On Sunday morning a large congregation assem- 
bled at St. Albans, curious no doubt to see what 
effect the decisions of the Dean of Arches would 
have on the services of the day, At eleven o’clock 
there was a “high celebration,” two large candles 
on the altar being lighted. The Rev. A. H. Macko- 
nochie entered accompanied by two other priests, 
all three being arrayed in gorgeously embroidered 
purple vestments, and knelt in front of the altar. 
In a moment the censer was swung by an acolyte, 
and a cloud of incense hid the kneeling priests from 
the view of the congregation, On the reading of 
the Gospel the officiating priest was incensed, and 
during the consecration prayer the cloud of incense 
‘was so dense that it was impossible for any one in 
the body of the church to say whether the ele- 
ments were elevated after consecration or not. As 
the incense cleared away the whole congregation 
knelt, and before the communion was proceeded 
with sang “O Lamb of God, that takest away the 
sins of the world, have mercy upon us.” The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Arthur Henry 
Stanton, M.A., of Trinity College, Oxford. 


During the short time which Church-rates have 
still to exist, it behoves Dissenters to be on their 
guard, or they may be saddled with the imposition 
for years to come, as the case of Whitchurch, in 
Hampshire, shows. This is a country town with a 
population a little under two thousand, of which 
the Dissenters form a majority. In 1863, Church- 
rates were abolished, and’ the Nonconformists sup- 
posed they would never have to pay anything of 
the kind again. On Vualentine’s Day, however, last 
year, a vestry meeting was called, which only 18 
of the parishioners attended, and, the leading Dis- 
senters being absent, a resolution was passed, by 
13 against 5, that the sum of £2,000 should be bor- 
rowed on the security of the rates, and devoted to 
rebuilding the parish church, 4 per cent. interest 
to be paid, and the repayment of the principal to 
extend over 20 years, All parties were indignant, 
and the thirteen, who acted mainly under the in- 
fluence of the lay-rector, were denounced; but 
strong in the power of the law, they have sum- 
moned several of those who have refused to pay; 
and the recusants, doubting the legality of the 
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Iz have employed Mr. Bennett, of London, to 


‘efend them before the magistrates, 

The is ed in Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions 
is so compleie'y 8  yvestion of the day, that our 
readers cai: \eed a> nformation from us respecting 


the debates in vue House of Commons upon it. 
Several important meetings on the subject have 
| been held in the large towns, at which, we are glad 

3¢e, some cf our friends have taken a leading 
In Liverpool, for instance, an influential 
meeting of the Liberal Association was held, under 

the presidency of Mr. S. G. Rathbone, who, in a 
powerful speech, completely disposed of the alle- 
gation that the maintenance of the Irish Church is 
favourable to the spread of Protestant truth, and 
| pointedly shewed the absurdity of supposing that 
_the majority of a nation could be converted to a 
a particular form of faith by being made to 
pay for it before they were convinced that it 
was true, and strongly condemned the policy 
of a Government which held out a premium to 
rebellion by refusing to grant to reason and justice 
concessions which it seemed disposed to yield to 
clamour and disaffection. Speech after speech 
fullowed in the same tone; and these were appro- 
priately brought to a close by an able and convincing 
one from Lieut.-Colonel Trimble, who, in answer 
to the charge that in disendowing the Irish Church 
robbery would be committed, went into the history 
of its establishment, showing that tithes were 
instituted when Catholicism was in the ascendancy, 
that the greater part of the property from which the 
Trish Church now derives its revenues was originally 
granted by Catholics for the advantage of their own 
communion, and that the State had, time after time, 
exercised the right to deal with these ecclesiastical 
temporalities, and finally convicted the Irish Church 
of having grossly neglected the educational and 
religious work it was designed to accomplish. 

M. Athanase Coquerel and two other Protestant 
clergymen, of Paris, belonging t9 the liberal mi- 
nority of the Presbyteral Council, who were pro- 
scribed by the orthodox majority, have been 
specially authorised by the Minister of the Interior 
to conduct religious services. 

“Vienna was illuminated, and there were great 
popular rejoicings, on the Upper House of the 
Reichsrath affirming, by a majority of more than 
two to one, the Bill declaring that marriages by 
civil contract are valid before the law, without the 
addition of any religious ceremony. This will 
greatly lessen the power of the priests ; and it 
seems probable that the efforts which they are 
making to retain their old influence over the public 
schools will likewise be unsuccessful, 

From several other bills standing in the way, the 
second reading of the University Tests Bill has 
had to be postponed till the 18th of May. Ata 
special congregation at Cambridge, the university 
seal was ordered to be affixed to petitions against 
the measure by 116 votes to 61; but the Chancellor 

'and Vice-Chancellor support it, and a petition has 
been presented in its favour from 32 Fellows 
of Trinity College, headed by the veteran, Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick. A telling answer has also been 
given to the Oxford graduates who addressed 
the Primate by four Baptist graduates of Cam- 
bridge, who inform his grace that at that uni- 
versity “the number of Nonconformists has 
been steadily increasing for the last twelve years, 
and has comprised two senior wranglers, one 
second, one fifth, one seventh, two other wranglers, 
two first-class classics, ten senior optimes, and one 
senior in the natural science tripos. The Noncon- 
formists who have won honours and those who 
have not have been well known among us, and we 
do not hesitate to assert that:in moral and religi- 
ous excellence they have been far above the ave- 
rage. Had the whole university been like them, 
it would have presented a scene of purity and piety 
such as neither Oxford nor Cambridge has yet 
approached.” 

Dr. Robert Knox, of Belfast, in a pamphlet just 
published, maintains that his brother Presbyterians 
had better give up the Regium Donum altogether 
than accept any endowment in common with 
Roman Catholic priests. We can hardly agree with 
him that this would be “one of the grandest utter- 
ances of conscience in the history of Christendom,” 
when we bear in mind what has been recently 
shewn, that a contribution of a halfpenny a week 
from every communicant throughout the Irish 
Presbyterian denomination would amount to more 
than the whole Regium Donum. 


The governor of the prison in Cashel writes to 
Mr, James Haughton, of Dublin, giving a most 


favourable account of Tipperary, which once so 
turbulent is now one of the most orderly counties 
in Ireland. This Mr. Haughton, in a letter to the 
Dublin Freeman, ascribes to the influence exercised 
by Dr. Leahy, the Roman Catholic Rishop, in his- 
diocese. He says: 

“Several years ago this good bishop established 
what he calls a Sunday liquor law, whereby all 
the Catholic publicans were called upon to close 
their places of business on the Sunday. This 
law or regulation of the Church has been well. 
observed, and has, I believe, met the entire 
approval of all the inhabitants of the diocese. The 
results have been of the gratifying character which 
you this day commemorate. You do not refer to 
Dr. Leaby’s liquor law in your commentaries on 
my text; yet I have no doubt it has been the 
main instrument in producing the results you refer 
to, and which are so honourable to our country ;. 
and I have some evidence which goes far to prove 
beyond any manner of doubt that it is to his Grace 
Tipperary owes its immunity from crimes, which 
once rendered that name a proverb of evil all over 
Europe.” 

On Sunday last, funeral sermons were preached 
in Old Greyfriars’ Church, Edinburgh, on the death 
of Dr. Lee, by the Rev. Principal Tulloch, of St. 
Andrews, and the Rev. R. Wallace, of Trinity Col- 
lege Church. The former, after some general 
thoughts appropriate to the occasion and the loss: 
which the congregation had sustained, referred to: 
the changes which had occurred during Dr. Lee’s 
ministry of thirty-five years in connection with it, 
and the leading part which he had taken in them. 
His mind and character eminently fitted him for 
exercising influence, and whatever diversity of 
opinion there might be as to his course of action 
in any particular case, there could be no doubt as 
to the public spirit which animated him, and the 
independence with which he formed and carried 
out his own conclusions. Society is not sufficiently 
grateful to such men, for it dislikes disturbance ; 
but still, when such men die, they are missed more 
than other men. The preacher then dwelt on Dr. 
Lee’s character as known more immediately to his 
own people, who had learned to appreciate not 
only his manliness, but his true-hearted tenderness ; 
not only his vigorous powers of understanding, but 
the unaffected kindness, friendliness, and sympathy 
that inspired him; and touched ina feeling manner 
on the bereavements which in his home circle 
he had had to endure. He would have been glad 
to rest, but did not think it right to shrink from 
what he considered his duty; for no heart ever 
beat more warmly for the Church than his did; no 
one ever served it witha more loyal zeal, according 


! to his own sense of Joyalty and zeal. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


In answer to the argument that, if Dissenters 
became part of the governing bodies of the Uni- 
versities, they would introduce religious controver- 
sies among the Fellows, a correspondent of the 
Pall Mall says: 


“T wish that the innocent gentlemen who adduce 
this argument could be present occasionally in an 
Oxford common room, and take up the cudgels for 
Dr. Pusey or Professor Jowett. It is true that 
gentlemen at Oxford or Cambridge don’t argue 
much about the differences which divide the Par- 
ticular Baptists from the Independents, But there 
is no creed which divides educated men which is 
not eagerly canvassed, and, I may add, both de- 
fended and attacked at the universities. True, 
there has been no controversy that I know of 
between Mr. Spurgeon and Mr. Liddon, which 
perhaps may be owing to their having been kept 
apart, though it is possible, too, that they would 
like each other much better if they were brought 
into contact. But, if I ask where Roman Catholics 
find their ablest supporters, I should be told of 
men who have learnt their lesson at Oxford; and 
if Iask who are the prophets of Comte in this 
country, I should be referred to the fellows of a 
certain Oxford college, who have published the 
most elaborate defence of the Positive creed. 
Between those extremes there is room enough for 
any reasonable man in want of a persuasion. Why, 
sir, Oxford is the very focus and centre of religious 
controversies in England.” 


At a ruri-decanal chapter, the Bishop of Lichfield. 
said, some persons supposed he was anxious for a 
separation of Church and State, but this was quite 
a mistake. He would be a madman to wish any- 
thing of the kind, but for the last twenty-six years 
he had been living in perfect equanimity ina country 
where there was no,State Church, and therefore he ~ 
regarded the subject from a point of view different. 
from that occupied by those who regarded the 
separation of Church and State as one of the 


‘ 
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greatest evils which could befall mankind. He 
‘could not look upon it in that light. He would 
have all Churchmen look the subject fairly in the 
face. They were told that in Ireland for every 
Protestant there were seven Roman Catholics. It 
was said that Dissenters were a majority in Wales, 
and there were those who did not hesitate to affirm 
the same thing of England. When people began 
to count heads in this way, with the view to ascer- 
tain the right of the Church of England to 
establishment by law, he submitted that it was not 
desirable to drive out of the Church by wholesale 
those who were willing to remain if they were 
allowed the same latitude and toleration as wes 
claimed by those who opposed them. This latter 
remark was evoked by an appeal made to the 
Bishop by two or three clergymen that his lordship 
should put down ritualism with a strong hand. 


Dr. Vaughan, the Vicar of Doncaster, in address- 
ing a meeting there on Church matters, said, in 
these times everything was called by fine names. 
If you wanted to yet a few Christian women 
together to do God’s work, you must needs call 
them a “sisterhood,” dress them up in most 
hideous costumes, and make them perfect frights. 
These sisterhoods were called by the names of 
abstract figures, and went about doing God’s work 
in what he ventured to call a semi-Popish way. 
He disliked this; and was pleased to think we had 
numbers of Christian women who did God’s work 
without any distinctive or peculiar costume, and 
without what he ventured to call any Protestant 
mummery, 

Martin Farquhar Tupper is contributing ballads 
“for the times” to the Record’s satellite, The Rock, 
His Protestantism may be excellent, but his poetry 
will hardly recommend it. Here is a taste of its 
quality: 

“For I come from the stock of confessors myself, 

Of a Protestant house, before Luther was born, 
Who were martyrs from power, from place, and 

from pelf, 

For religion, from homes in old Germany torn; 
And near the dark days when old Latimer bled, 

My fathers escaped to their Sarnian home, 

Or further away to America fled, 

To hide from the rage of idolatrous Rome.” 

In addressing a meeting of Mr. Spurgeon’s Col- 
jege the other evening, the Rev. T. Binney advised 
the students not to try to be mere imitators of 
their president. He said he knew that the young 
men at Bristol imitated Robert Hall, and one day 
Mr. Hall spoke of one who s0 closely followed him, 
that he even imitated the pain in his back. He 
(Mr. Binney) heard of a young man, who preached 
for a certain congregation, and who satisfied them, 
but he made so many pauses in his preaching that 
the people kindly remonstrated with him on the 
subject. “Don’t you like them,” said he, “why 
they are the great secret of Mr. Binney’s popu- 
larity.” The worst was, such persons generally 
imitated those matters which they should never 
copy. 

On the question which is exciting much attention 
in the intellectual world of Scotland, Who shall 
succeed Dr. Lee in the chair of Biblical Criticism 
in Edinburgh? the Pall Mall observes: 

' “The principles on which the choice ought to be 
made are few and simple. The professor should be 
aman of sound learning in the ancient languages 
and theology, and well acquainted with the latest 
-wiews of the biblical critics of the continent and Eng- 
land; learned, in fact, not in Latin and Greek only, 
- butin French and German. He should be likewise a 


liberal-minded candid scholar, who, when it comes’ 


to be a question between the favourite views of 
his church and truth, will give truth the preference. 
Hitherto in Scotland—though not in Scotland 
only—men have inquired after a candidate’s ortho- 
doxy first, and then after his attainments and his 
disposition to embrace the results of research. But 
it would be useless, as well as mischievous, to follow 
such precedents in the case before us. A half- 
instructed bigot or mere popular preacher of 
shallow erudition in Dr, Lee’s chair would not 
strengthen the Church at all. He would weaken 
it, and that at a time when it behoves all its friends 
and members to be exceedingly circumspect.” 


Of the six candidates at present in the field, our 
contemporary says, anybody who knows the 
country, knows when he glances at them that half 
at least do not at all fulfil the conditions thus laid 
down. 

' Remarking on the “ religious difficulty ” which 
the Duke of Marlborough, in bringing forward 
the Government scheme of education, made one of 
his objections to the system of rating, the same 
_ paper says: 
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“Tf the parents and the laity cared enough about 
education to take the matter into their own hands 
as they ought to do, they would fiod that this diffi- 
culty was a mere bugbeer. As long as tiiey choose 
to be supine, and to leay. *! whole subject in the 
hands of t.» clergy and « °vically-minded laymen, 
they must be content to see it magnified into an 
impossibility. It is perhaps hard to blame the 
clergy for insisting upon it when they alone put 
their shouiders to the wheel, and really do procure 
by far the greater part of the popular education 
which actually does exist, but it is impossible not 
to feel that the position of the laity in respect to 
this subject is more or less contemptible. They 
leave the clergy to do the work and take the trouble, 
and in consideration of their doing so permit them 
to turn what ought to be regarded as a matter 
of general public convenience into a sectarian 
question.” 


We take this from the Pall Mall: 

“ A newspaper, ‘religious,’ that is, Evangelical, 
according to the Shaftesbury pattern, contains the 
following advertisement : ‘ Wanted, by athorough, 
earnest, converted Christian young preacher, a 
situation as laymen or missionary. Willing to 
spread the truth through the blood of the Lamb as 
in Jesus, as it is so much neededin these dark ages 
of Ritualism and Popery. Can preach extempore, 
and draw sinners to the foot of the cross through 
the blood of Christ.—Address, M.A., , Hackney.’ 


It is difficult—and luckily not necessary when we 
are addressing decent people—to comment on such 
an annoucement. No touting juggler, advertising 
his feats through the Era, could beat the last two 
lines.” 


In noticing the distribution of circulars by Mr. 
Hope Johnstone, seeking to pledge the clergy and 
others toa condemnation of Dr. Colenso, the same 
paper says: 

“The grounds on which these signatures are 
asked are as disgraceful as any which have ever 
been avowed by the narrowest trade unions. Men 
and women who may know nothing of the Bishop 
of Natal but his name are called upon to pronounce 
him an apostate from Christianity, not merely on 
the charges urged against him at the sham trial in 
Capetown, but on a charge for which he has been 
neither accused nor tried even before any self- 
styled spiritual tribunal. To denounce him for 
asserting that large portions of the Bible are not 
the Word of God may be only to condemn in him 
that which a secular tribunal has declared to be no 
offence in any clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land; but to stigmatise him for denying that Jesus 
Christ is the proper object of Christian worship 
is to make punishment precede both trial and 
accusation. This method of hanging first and 
trying afterwards is, according to Mr. Hope Jobn- 
stone and his party, indispensably necessary if 
the growth of scepticism and infidelity is to 
be kept in check. In other words, an act of 
palpable injustice is needed to make English- 
men believe in theological dogmas, or yield to the 
claims of a sacerdotal order. The inference that 
scepticism and infidelity must be nearer to the 
truth than orthodoxy, is as naturally suggested by 
this proposition as by the recent confession of the 
Oxford memorialists that the Christianity of the 
university can be upheld only by insisting on 
subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles.” 

A memorial on the Natal question to be presented 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishops in 
Convoeation, signed by Dr. Pusey, Mr. Liddon, and 
others, while fully recognising the grave legal 
difficulties involved in it, states that they are of 
opinion that in a case so momentous, affecting the 
whole Christian faith and the truth of the Holy 
Scriptures, the Church of England, as a branch of 
the Holy Catholic Church, is bound to act as a 
spiritual body having spiritual relations with the 
Church of South Africa. They are convinced that 
a most grievous scandal and the appearance, at 
least, of indifference to heresy of the deadliest 
character will be justly charged against the Church 
of England, unless there be without further delay 
on the part of the English Church, as there has 
been on that of the sister Church of the United 
States in America, some authoritative act which 
may free it from the least shadow of such an im- 
putation. The memorialists therefore pray that 
at their next meeting (in April) their lordships, 
together with the Lower House of Convocation, 
will agree in a declaration that the Church of Eng- 
land, a3 a spiritual body, can no longer hold com- 
munion with one who has so grievously departed 
from the faith. 

In reference to this memorial, a correspondent 
of the Guardian writes: 

“Tf the Bishops affirm the validity of Dr. Colenso’s 
deposition and excommunication, these memorials 
will surely be superfluous; should they unhappily 
come to a different conclusion, those who sign 
must either eat their words, or find themselves by 
their own act placed in opposition to their bishops.” 


In an article on Dean Stanley’s Address on the 
Connection of Church and State, the English Inde- 
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pendent points out the change which has taken 
place in the arguments employed in defence of 
Church Establishments. It says: 

“Two hundred years ago statesmen held that the 


Church ought to be established and endowed 
because it taught the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth on things divine, and because 
|it was the duty of the Government to ‘take 
order’ that truth should be taught to the popu- 
ation. Now, is held by Mr. Disraeli that 
religion to be established chiefly that 
| it may iniluence the Government; by Sir @. 
| C. Lawis that the State is no judge of doctrines, 
and cannot either be taught religion or teach 
it; and by the Dean of Westminster that 


the only possible defence of an E-tablished Church 
must be based on an enlargement of its doctrinal 
ares, until it comprehends the dogmas and vagaries 
of almost everybody in the kingdom. Strange that 
the same institution can be defended in successive 
generations, and even in the same age, by argu- 
ments so diametrically opposite to each ether. One 
wonders sometimes what would be left to the 
Churck of Eogland if you could take away its 
visible edifices and secular advantages ; and weask, 
What is the essence of that Church which, apart 
from these advantages, draws to itself such 
contradictory devotion? One can understand 
the Dean of Westminster’s eloquent but most 
fanciful lament over the prospect of the sale of his 
abbey to the highest bidder, but it is not easy to 
understand the springs of attachment to a church 
which is specially defended on the ground that it 
can be shown to have no definite doctrines, no 
‘godly discipline,’ and no special moral complexion 
whatsoever, except a likeness to the ‘don’t care’ 
character of Annzeus Gallio. How such a church 
is to teach religion or morality to either Queen, 
Lords, or Commons, it is difficult indeed to per- 
ceive.” 


The Weekly Review says: 

“Ttis a curious coincidence that Mr. Disraeli and 
Mr. Gladstone were both in their early years brought 
up under Unitarian auspices. The present Prime 
Minister was educated by the Rev. E, Cogan, Uni- 
tarian Minister at Walthamstow. The father of Mr. 
Gladstone was a Unitarian, and a member of 
the Rev. Mr. Yates’s congregation at Liverpool, by 
whom the present leader of the Opposition was 
baptised. Another curious coincidence of a like 
nature is, that the late Bishop of London, Dr. 
Blomfield, was baptised in the Unitarian Chapel at 
Bury St. Edmunds; and the father of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was also a Unitarian, and a 
member of the congregation of Chatham. Lord 
Brougham was also brought up as a Unitarian, as 
were the Rev. F. Maurice and Lord Houghton.” 


On which the Record remarks: 

“We believe that most, if not all, of the above 
statements are correct, excepting that as to Lord 
Brougham’s having been ‘brought up as a Uni- 
tarian,’ whichis notoriously incorrect. His father, 
Mr. Brougham, was a well-known sceptic and dis- 
ciple of David Hume, and after the philosopher’s 
death, in 1776, became the occupant of his house in 
St. David-street, Edinburgh, in which the ex- 
chancellor was born in September, 1778. His lord- 
sbip’s mother was the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Syme, the Presbyterian minister of Tallybody and 
Alloa, and brother-in-law of the famous Principal 
Robertson, the historian. In his boyhood Lord 
Brougham regularly attended worship in St. 
Andrew’s Church, George-street, opposite to which 
was the house to which the family had removed 
from St. David-street. The minister of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Mr. Moodie, was certainly not a Unitarian, 
although belonging to ‘the moderate’ or anti- 
Evangelical party of the Church of Scotland.” 


Rarely, we think, has so singular a sermon been 
preached of late, as one delivered the other Sunday 
by the Rev. C. H. Crauford, of Old Swinford. After 
tracing his pedigree and showing how illustrious 
was his descent, and mentioning that he had been 
obliged to send his daughters to a distance because 
a parishioner had had the presumption to make an 
offer of his hand to one of them, he entered into a 
long justification of himself for having married his 
housekeeper, admitting, at which he hoped she would 
not take offence, that the alliance he had contracted 
was very like that which King Cophetua contracted 
with the beggar girl. He assured his parishioners 
that Mrs. Craufurd, although of low birth and im- 
perfect education, is kind, loving, and pious, quali- 
ties which he infinitely prefers to a smattering of 
French and Italian, a little playing, a little singing, 
and a great proficiency in “round dances.” Her 
vocabulary, he admitted, is not that generally in 
use in polite society, bus then, he asked. how many 
of his congregation themselves habitually disre- 
garded or perverted the use of the letter “h”? 
He implored them not to be “so brutally deficient in 
good breeding, so un-Christian like,” as to ridicule 
her for her educational shortcomings; and assured 
them that in consequence of his infirmities, his 
studious habits, his numerous avocations, and her 
domestic nature, the society of O'd Swi ford would 
see very little of either of them in future, as they 
had resolved to devote themselves to the improve- 
ment of their minds, to the duties of their station, 
and to the preparation of their souls for heaven. 
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The Life and Works of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing ; 
from the German of Adolf Stahr, translated by 
E. P. Evans, Ph.D., professor of modern languages 
and literature in the University of Michigan. 
Boston, 1866. 

Lzssinc lived at the dawn of an Augustan age in 
Germany, avd helped to usher in the radiance of 
the coming day of the revival of literature, if he 
were not indeed rather himself the sun which 
lighted those who came after him, and gave to 
them the impetus which cost him, as the pioneer, 
so much labour and sorrow. He was weighed 
down with a sense of national degradation, even 
in his youth, to see how completely his country 
had sunk her individuality in blind subservience to 
the French school; and he did what in him lay to 
rouse her from her lethargy, and give to her people 
and her literature a new life. Lessing comes be- 
fore us in the multiform character} of a poet, a 
dramatist, a critic, and a theologian ; on all of which 
he wrote with singular power and originality. Nor 
is this to be wondered at when we are told of the 
generations of literary genius from which he sprung. 
His father and grandfather were both men of 
letters of no common order; his mother was the 
daughter of the pastor primarius of Kamenz, to 
whose place her husband succeeded. “ Thus,” says 
his biographer, “ Lessing received his inclination 
for learning as an hereditary gift.” 

It was a source of deep disappointment to both 
his parents that he declined the clerical profession ; 
but his ardent love of truth and sincerity forbade 
his undertaking anything into which he could not 
enter with his whole heart and soul. Brought up 
in comparative poverty, owing to his father’s large 
family and small means, he was early taught the 
lesson of self-denial; and with it that healthy neces- 
sity for exertion which led the way to his future 
fame. He entered the University of Leipsic in 
1746, at the age of seventeen, when just twenty 
years after, at the same age, and on the same day 
Goethe matriculated, and the world will never 
know how much the celebrity of the latter was 
reflected from his illustrious predecessor. We 
must pass over the interesting details of his school 
and college life, simply remarking that at Leipsic 
his love for the drama was first developed. Getting 
into difficulties there, which pursued him to Wit 
temburg, where he had entered as a student in 
1748, he went to Berlin, and became editor of a 
newspaper, with a view to paying his Leipsic debts ; 
he employed himself also in translating. But his 
love for the theatre and dramatic writing over- 
mastered every other pursuit, and he entered 
with avidity into his scheme of reforming the 
German stage. His object was to make it 
subservient to the moral culture of the people, 
averring that “even the sublimest philosophical 
and religious truths are capable of impressive re- 
presentation through the drama.” 

This undertaking brought out his wonderful 
powers as a critic, and, young as he was, he did not 
shrink from the task of exposing the sophisms and 
inconsistencies of the popular writers of the day, 
Rousseau among the number. After a three years’ 
sojourn at Berlin, Lessing resolved to leave it for a 
time and return to Wittemburg, in order to give 
another direction to his studies. He was now only 
twenty-three, when he began to examine with an 
acumen beyond his years the different modes of 
religious thought, and to mark out for himself an 
independentcourse. At Berlinhe madethe acquaint- 
ance of all the distinguished men of that city. In 
1760 he obtained a Government appointment at 
Breslau, during a war with Austria, in which he was 
thrown into an entirely new phase of life, which he 
would not have chosen but for his poverty. But 
even scenes of war did not stifle or curb his genius, 
for it was during his apparently wasted time as an 
attaché of the army that he wrote his “ Laokodn” and 
“Minna von Barnhelm.” His nextcall was to Ham- 
burg, in 1767, where he carried out his favourite 
project of resuscitating and improving the drama 
of his country. “No one of his aims,” remarks the 
historian of the German Theatre, Devrient, “did 
he pursue with such devoted persistency, and 
“nothing did he make so completely his life-mission 
as the untiring endeavour to revive, thoroughly and 
independently, the national stage.” He shared the 
fate of all reformers in detraction, jealousy, and 
misrepresentation, under which a less noble mind 
would have sunk. He enjoyed one triumph, how- 
ever. By his just and truthful criticisms of the 


dramas of Voltaire, “he directed so powerful a 
blow against the sesthetical authority of la grande 
nation and its gifted representative, that he put an 
end to its influence in Germany for ever.” 

A controversy with Klotz about this time brought 
out his “Antiquariun Letters,” in which the ancients 
have their share of his thoughtful and searching 
criticism, and by which he distanced his adversary 
through his superior discrimination. 

At the age of forty his poverty compelled him 
to accept the office of librarian to Prince Charles 
William of Brunswick at Wolfenbiittel, where he 
spent the most eventful years of his life. In ac- 
cepting this post, forced upon him by necessity, he 
felt that he had relinquished his freedom for a 
miserable pittance. His patron was eager to secure 
in his suite the greatest writer of Germany, at the 
smallest possible expense. 

It was about this period, too, that for the first time 
in his life a deep and devoted attachment took 
possession of him; the lady was a widow. Eva 
Konig was a woman of rare qualities, both of head 
and heart, and when we say that she appreciated 
and returned the love of such a man, we have said 
enough. Owing to the scanty means of poor Less- 
ing, whose circumstances were made even more 
difficult by the frequent demands of his family 
upon his purse, and the involved condition of the 
widow and her four children, they had even yet to 
wait seven long years before their union, which 
took place on October 8th, 1776. During this weary 
period of suspense, he completed his celebrated 
tragedy of Emelia Galotti. Goethe was nineteen, 
and a student at Leipsic, when Lessing was writing 
his Dramaturgy at Hamburg ; and the former, in his 
autobiography, thus alludes to a neglected oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with Lessing: 

“Lessing arrived at a time when our heads were 
full of I know not what; we did not choose to seek 
his society, but rather avoided the places where he 
came. . This short-lived folly, which, how- 
ever, is nothing rare in arrogant and whimsical 
youth, was in the sequel its own punishment, since 


I have never seen with my eyes this great man, 
whom I esteem in the highest degree.” 

We meet Lessing at this period as a philosopher. 
He was the prophet of that system which was 
afterwards elaborated by Kant. His criticism of 
the respective schools of Leibnitz and Spinosa fully 
establishes his claim to the philosophic brotherhood. 

The study of theology occupied more particularly 
the latter part of his early life, though he was never 
wholly indifferent to the subject, having taken an 
interest in religious inquiry even in his early life. 
Thus the transition will not appear so inharmonious 
with his previous studies as otherwise it might 
do. He had never joined the philosophic scoffers 
of his day, but, on the contrary, had the deepest 
reverence for religion; he determined only that he 
would not take the commonly received opinions 
on trust, but would examine for himself. He hated 
intolerance, and was particularly hard on the clergy. 
His religious drama of “ Nathan the Wise” contains 
a lesson from which all professing Christians might 
profit. His views of the Divine plan for the gradual 
development of man’s moral nature he sets forth 
in his “Education of the Human Race,” in which 
work he fully recognises the special hand of God 
in the Old and New Dispensations. 

In his theological studies he met with the cele- 
brated “Fragments,” which he sought and ob- 
tained permission to publish, giving at the same 
time his own views on the subject matter of the 
papers. The author of the “Fragments” was 
Herman Samuel Reimarus, professor of Oriental 
languages in the Hamburg Academical Gymnasium, 
and bore the title of “ An Apology for the National 
Worshippers of God,” Lessing’s motive for pub- 
lishing them was to rouse the torpid spirit of his 
time into fresh interest towards religious subjects. 
In the words of his biographer : 

“The purpose which induced Lessing to publish 
the ‘Fragments’ was fulfilled. The effect was 
wonderful. Since the period of the Reformation, 
no theological controversy had excited such uni- 
versal interest as that which now arose from the 
discussion of the foundations of Christianity, 
weakened by the ‘Fragments,’ and which was 
poured forth in a deluge of polemical writings of 
all kinds. The indignation against the disturber 
of the sluggish peace in which the theology of all 
parties had hitherto rocked itself was without 
measure. Like the great Prussian king his con- 
temporary, Lessing stood alone in the warfare—a 
ted man against a world in arms—only with this 
difference, that he was never defeated, but always 
conqueror. This conflict continued for little more 
than one year; for nearly all that Lessing won for 


theology, or sowed as (fruitful seed for after cen- 
turies, lies within the single year 1778. But the 
issue was decisive for the cause of intellectual 
freedom in all subsequent times.” 

Sceptical writers, anxious to augment the number 
of learned men on their side, have asserted that 
the “ Fragments” contain Lessing’s own opinions, 
but we have the testimony of his biographer to the 
contrary : 


“ Lessing assumed a different attitude to the 
contents of the ‘ Fragments’ themselves, and to 
the inferences which the author thought himself 
justified in drawing trom his demonstrations.” 

We ses him sometimes “apparently taking part 
in favour of pious orthodoxy, whose consistency he 
knew how to esteem, and preferred by far to the 
contemptible mongrelism of the so-called enlight- 
ened theology of his day.” 

“Tf the author of the ‘ Fragments’ thought to be 
able to make the divine claims of the Old Testa- 
ment depend upon the perfection of its contents, 
Lessing, on the contrary, made the assertion that 
this conclusion was incorrect, and that the Divine 
origin of a book could no more be formed by the 
perfection of the doctrines contained in it, tham 
refuted by their imperfection.. For this very im- 
perfection may be desired by God, and ordered by 
Him, because it corresponds to the condition of 
human culture, and belongs to God’s plan of 
education.” 

This idea he elaborates in his “ Education of the 
Human Race.” In Jess than 14 months after, poor 
Lessing had gained the treasure for which he had 
so long waited; he had to resign it: he lost his 
wife and his child together! And “with his own 
death-stroke in his heart—a dying gladiator—he 
carried on his last great battle for freedom.” 

Of “Nathan the Wise,” his last work but one, 
his biographer says that none of Lessing’s friends. 
“had supposed it possible that the promised reli- 
gious poem should beso free from all direct hostility 
and polemics, should breathe so entirely the tran- 
quillity of a mind in unison with itself and the 
world; that a work of the purest gentleness, of the 
most religious tendency, a poem of perfect peace, 
should proceed from the mental armoury of a man 
who had waged with the keenest intellectual 
weapons a life-long battle of humanity and free- 
dom ‘against the barbarism of intolerance and servi- 
tude, and who, before his head sank down weary 
through victory, left in this poem an eternally 
precious bequest to his nation and to mankind.” 

We close this notice over which we have 
lingered, in words which none but a true-loving: 
memorialist could muster: 


“We are all familiar with Goethe’s saying,, 
‘ Lessing wished to abnegate the title of a genius, 
but his enduring works testify against himself.’ 
The critical spirit of this race (the German), pene- 
trating into all depths—where does it find more 
complete expression than in the man whom the 
historian of the proudest people of the earth called, 
‘without doubt, the greatest critic in Europe?’ 
The calm greatness, the noble simplicity, which 
combine manly pride before the thrones of kings 
with unenvying devotion to all that is good and 
beautiful ; the passionate love of truth, and courage: 
in defending it, to which all sham is an abomina- 
tion, and no sacrifice too hard for the cause of 
intellectual freedom; the faithful endurance and 
unchangeable persistence which are the conditions. 
of all worthy and permanent results—are not alli 
these qualities, in their highest perfection, united 
and brought to that powerful focus whieh we call 
character, in him whom Goethe exclaimed, ‘We 
want a man like Lessing, for where is now such a 
character ?’? The champion of genius and its rights, 
and at the same time the energetical representative: 
of law and order; the most genuine confessor and 
practicer of the religion of Christ, and at the same 
time the keenest investigator of historical Christ- 
ianity ; the most thoroughly German character and 
writer, and yet the most decided opponent of alk 
narrowness of national patriotism,—uniting the 
noblest self-consciousness with the most genuine 
modesty and humility, with thorough grandeur and 
freedom of thought and action—he stands an 
eternal pattern to his countrymen, a hero in the 
realm of the True, the Good, and the Beautiful.” 


MISTRANSLATIONS IN THE AUTHORISED 
VERSION.—No. XXVIII. 

DAnret xi. 38. “ But in his estate shall he honour 
the God of forces.” More evorrectly, “the God of 
the fortress of the sea;” meaning’the God of the 
city Tyre. me. 

Daniel xi. 39. “Thus shall he do in the most 
strong holds, with a strange god, whom he shall 
acknowledge and increase with glory.” More 
correctly, “ Thus shall he do in. the citadels of the 
fortress of the sea. The people of a foreign god, 
whom he shall acknowledge, will. increase with 
glory.” The fortress of the sea, as in the former 
case, is Tyre. aad fi 

Hosea i. 6, 9; ii. 1, The Hebrew names, here 
given to imaginary sons and daughters, should alk 
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be given in English, Lo-ruhamah is “ Not pitied ;” 
Lo-ammi is “Not my people.” Ammi is “ Ye are 
my people ;” and Ruhamah is “ Pitied.” 

Hosea ii. 16. So in this verse, Ishi should be 
“ My husband,” and Baali, “ My master.” 

Hosea iv. 8. “They eat up the sin of my people.” 
More correctly, “They eat up the sin offerings of 
my people,” which ought to have been burnt on the 
altar. 

Hosea v. 11. “ He willingly walked after the com- 
mandment.” More correctly, ‘after the decree ;” 
meaning the idolatrous decree of King Jeroboam. 

Hosea xi. 12. “But Judah yet ruleth with God, 
and is faithful with the saints.” More correctly, 
* And Judah acted disobediently toward God, even 
toward the most holy and faithful one.” 

Hosea xiii. 10. “I will be thy king.” More 
correctly, “Where is now thy king?” meaning 
Hoshea, who was taken prisoner by the King of 
Assyria. 

Amos iii. 7. “Surely the Lord God will do 
nothing.” More correctly, “the Lord Jehovah.” 
As our translators everywhere write Lord for 
Jehovah, when they come to the two words both 
together, they cannot write “the Lord Lord,” and 
so they change it to the Lord God. 

Amos iv. 3. “ Ye shall cast them into the palace.” 
More correctly, “into the palace-tower,” a kind of 
prison, 

Amos v. 24, “ Righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
More correctly, “as an unfailing stream,” not like 
a winter torrent which is dry in summer, as so 
many of the streams in Palestine are. 

Amos vi. 14, “From the entering in of Hamath 
unto the river of the wilderness.” More correctly, 
“ From the mountain pass of Hamath to the valley 
of Arabab,” the well known desert valley in the 
south. 

Amos ix. 6. “ God hath founded his troop in the 
earth.” More correctly, “his arched vault on the 
earth.” 

Micah i. 15, “ Yet will I bring an heir unto thee.” 
More correctly, “a dispossessor unto thee.” ‘Again, 
“ He shall come unto Adullam the glory of Israel.” 
More correctly, “The glory of Israel shall go to 
Adullam,” to hide there as David did in his distress, 

Micah vii, 12, “From Assyria and from the 
fortified cities, and from the fortress even to the 
river.” More correctly, “From Assyria and from 
the cities of Egypt, even from Egypt to the river” 
Euphrates. 

Nahum iii. 8. “Art thou better than populous 
No?” More correctly, “than No-amun,” or 
Egyptian Thebes. The Latin name for the city, 
Diospolis Magna, is a literal translation of the 
Coptic No-amun, meaning the great city of Amun. 

Zechariah xiii. 5, “For man taught me to keep 
cattle from my youth.” More correctly, “For a 
man bought me from my youth” to be a bond- 
servant. 
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THE PULPIT AND THE PRESS. 


THERE is a tendency in the present day 
to speak of preaching as an institution 
of the past, the need and utility of 
which are passing away before the march of 
intelligence and the superior influence of 
the press. Preachers and sermons are 
one of the favourite topies of social grum- 
blers, The “ foolishness of preaching” is a 
favourite text of the satirist ; and even in 
the conversation of middle-class society 
—the class which still attends public 
worship—nothing is more common than 
a flippant tone of criticism and dis- 
paragement in regard to the inflictions 
of the pulpit. 

The most favourite explanation of this 
decreasing respect for the pulpit is that 
the press is largely taking its place, and 
doing more efficiently what formerly was 
the work of the preacher. It cannot for 
a moment be doubted that the press is 
doing a vast work, and some part of what 
was once the province of the pulpit. All 
the intellectual side of religious culture is 


shared by the press. Books, tracts, and 
newspapers now diffuse information which 
men once learned from the preacher, and 
diffuse it far more widely and effectu- 
ally than he was ever able to do. 
The pulpit has no longer any monopoly 
even of moral and religious subjects, but 
you find topics discussed by the press and 
reflections given which once would have 
been thought trenching upon the peculiar 
province of the ministry. Theology is 
discussed in books with a fulness and 
thoroughness beside which any sermons 
must seem flimsy and incomplete. Even 
the great foundations which were left for 
the preaching of special courses of sermons 
on points of Divinity, such as the Borin 
and Huxszan lectures, have gradually come 
to be, in reality, the mere reading from 
the pulpit of works prepared for the 
wider audience and the closer study which 
books attract. 

Now all this points to considerable 
changes in the relative place of the pulpit 
to the wants and the agencies of the time, 
but not to its being superseded. Indeed, 
many of the changes are rather such as to 
help the true preacher in his work. They 
clear the ground for him. They enable 
preaching to be made more interesting and 
effective. The increase of education, if it 
takes away the preacher’s monopoly of 
instruction, gives him a far more prepared 
soil in which to sow his special seed of re- 
ligious thought. The preacher can now 
take much more for granted as known by 
any ordinary congregationthan hecouldfifty 
years ago. 'l'o those whohaveonly authority 
to fall back upon this may be a hindrance 
and a difficulty, but to the preacher of a 
thoughtful and free Christianity, it ought 
to be a great encouragement. Acquaint-~ 
ance with literature has indeed made men 
far more critical of the pulpit, and far more 
expectant from it. The habit of finding 
every topic of the hour discussed in news- 
paper articles in a terse, lively, and varied 
style, makes society intolerant of mere 
common-place in the pulpit to an extent 
unknown in the good old times. Yet 
this is to be regretted only by those who 
have no living thought to give forth, and 
whose prosy common-places, however they 
might be tolerated, were just as useless 
in the past. The true preacher feels it 
a great help to him in his work that the 
press has thus familiarised men with 
many subjects, and inclined them to a 
less formal style of expression and illus- 
tration. 

While, therefore, in what it has done, the 
press has done more to forward the work 
of the true minister than to supplant it, 
the largest and noblest field of influence— 
that which has always called into play the 
most truly prophetic power—remains open 
to the preacher as to no other. There is 
a power in the living voice of a man 
thoroughly in earnest, and whose soul is 
aglow with the impulses of love and prayer, 
which has been felt in all ages, and to 
which the human heart is as accessible as 
ever. Why, even in the lower field of 
arousing men to an interest in political 
subjects, or to an active part in public 
questions and mattersstill morethoroughly 
taken up by the press, there is as much 
scope as ever for men animated by deep 
convictions on those matters to make 
them subjects of spoken addresses to their 
fellow-men. There are probably more 
political meetings in the present day than 
ever before. Those who attend them are 
better informed, and therefore less at the 
mercy of every fluent agitator or unscru- 


pulous partisan, but they are not less 

interested in hearing, face to face, what 

men who have made these subjects their 

peculiar study think of them. N ay, some 

great authors speak of their being more 

eraving for talk, even of the wind-bag and 

stump-oratory kind than ever before, and 

charge this upon the age as one of its 

characteristic weaknesses. And certainly 

if newspaper, pamphlet, and book cannot 

be the substitute for the living voice 

on these subjects, still less can they on 

the subject of religion—the highest, 

deepest, and most varied subject of 

human thought. And facts bear this 

out. Larger numbers congregate week 

by week to hear the great preachers of the 

day, than can be got together even occa- 

sionally to hear any politician, except a 

few of the very highest eminence. Bricur 

and Cogpry, during the Anti-Corn Law 

agitation, drew from time to time assem- 

blies as large as those of the Surrey Taber- 

nacle. But Mr. Spurczon draws that 

great concourse of people week by week, 

and has been doing so for years without 

any abatement of interest. And no book can 

appeal to the heart as man can. As a proof 

of this, see how tame almost all sermons are 

felt to be when printed, even those which 

in the delivery have had the most striking 

and unmistakable impressiveness. Ima- 

gine the addresses by which Jonn WESLEY 

revived the forgotten piety of the com- 

mon people in the last century, printed 

and circulated as tracts! As a fact, JoHN 

WESLEY'S sermons read even tame and 

insipid. There are a few books which do 

possess a singular power of taking hold of 

the heart and conscience. We might in- 

stance THomas & Kemprs, and “ Law’s. 
Serious Call,” and yet it is not all who 

would feel touehed and awakened even by 

these, Yet every week numbers of sermons 

are preached infinitely inferior in literary 

power to Law’s heart-searching appeals, 

which, yet driven home by the living voice 

of men who feel what they say, are in- 

finitely more powerful than any book 

whatever, and that to multitudes whom, 

eyen in these enlightened days, the. 
press hardly reaches at all. The. 
pulpit is only one of many influences, . 
and perhaps not the most efficient, for 

many parts of the wide work of religious-. 
culture, especially those belonging to its 

intellectual side. But it remains, as ever,. 
infinitely the most effective agency for 

the arousing of personal interest in reli- 

gion, for the culture of religious feeling, 

and for pressing home to the heart the 

truths of the intellect and the dictates of 
the conscience. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Ottowa Indians in Kansas, now reduced te 
less than two hundred, and mostly Baptists, have 
given more than 20,000 acres of land, as good as any 
which there is in the State, and worth more than 
100,000 dollars, to endow Ottowa University, which 
if the white people show anything like the same’ 
liberality, will be one of the best endowed colleges 
of the West. 

The Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian 
Association has some interesting remarks on the 
great field of opportunity for Christian service 
which is presented by the condition of the four 
millions of coloured people, who are now for the 
first time accessible to any helpful influences from ° 
the North. “As was said by Dr. Ellis at a public 
meeting, our own denomination is especially bound 
to effort on behalf of this race, because it is generally 
acknowledged (by some regarded asa praise, by 
others as a reproach) that we did more than any 
other, in proportion to our numbers, to bring on the 
agitation which resulted in their being now in this 

| condition of independence. It is for us to see that 
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this is made for them an exalted privilege, not 
turned into a curse.” 

“We take peculiar satisfaction in the attitude 
our people have taken with regard to this work. 
And we equally rejoice in the generosity with 
which they have given their money, and in the 
liberal spirit in which they have ignored the 
moetter of sect and creed. They have known that 
the thing needed now is to give to the people, just 
emerged from slavery, the elements of an educa- 
tion and those ideas which are at the basis of moral, 
intellectual, social, and spiritual elevation; and 
they know that these are in the main accepted and 
taught by all Christian believers. In the selec- 
tion of teachers, therefore, they have inquired, 
not as to their creed, but only as to their fitness 
for this work. There are some curious illustrations 
of the difference in this respect between Unitarians 
and people of other denominations. Thus the 
religious society to which we personally belong has 
supported a teacher for three years (acting through 
the New England Branch of the Freedmen’s Com- 
mission). The teacher, chosen because of his 
peculiar adaptedness to the work, happens to bea 
member of a Baptist church. The society sup- 
porting ker probably never thought or cared 
whether she was Baptist or Unitarian. But when 
it was attempted to make this support of teachers 
a, town affair, and to have all religious societies 
manite in it, every one of the Evangelical churches 
refused, on the ground that they preferred to 
work, if at all, through their own denominational 
channels !” 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, contrasting the 
Gnfluence over children of the rod and the sugar 
plum, owns to having been long and greviously in 
error. He said he tried the rod in governing his 
children, but uses the sugar plum with his grand- 
children. 


{n & sermon on the Antediluvians, the same 
* preacher, after expressing his belief that the age to 
which they were stated to have lived was not fabu- 
fous, said that, if the first human beings were created 
a¢the lowest point, it was not at all inconsistent that 
_¢hey should have been coarse and cumbrous and 
long-lived. Those men of remote antiquity seemed 
_ & have been largely animal and deficient in nerve, 
_ which was thé substance of moral power. In the 
‘ begianiog the human race had the physical powers 
‘ most largely developed, and in the text it appeared 
, that they reached an extraordinary age before they 

‘fiad arrived at puberty. They were slow-going, 

_ inefficient creatures, and he did not believe Adam 
qvas different from them. Adam never did an act 

_worthy of memory. The whole human family 
‘hegan at the bottom, and worked their way up, 
and were destined to work their way up to a much 
higher Jevel than at present. Longevity, such as 
that of old, would bea great misfortune. Death 
was thought by some to be a misfortune, butit was 
mot. For many reasons it would be unfortunate if 
people lived in the full posession of their powers to 
@ great age. Suppose men who had scores of 
millions in their hands were to live five hundred 
years, nothing would prevent their becoming des- 
pots, and a man of fifty would have no chance to 
cope with them. There were many consolations 
in the death of men, if the right ones only would 
die. 

Schuyler Colfax stands out in the social life at 
‘Washington as an ornament and an example. His 
weekly receptions have been the favourite resort 
of a large circle of friends. He is now giving a 
sevies of dinner parties, and the correspondent of 
the Independent says: “At these dinners he has 
initiated the novelty (since the time Gerrit Smith 

_ «was in Congress) of giving official dinner parties 
without wine; and I hear that they are the plea- 
santest of the season. He opened the new year 

' etictly adhering to this rule; for on New Year’s 
Day, though his table was loaded with good things, 

' aod his parlours were full of sunshine, there was 
aiothing to drinkin them stronger than chocolate 
and.coffee.” 

Ws mentioned, a week or two since, that an 
Episcopalian clergyman of New York, Mr. Tyng, 
thad been found guilty of the heinous sin of preach- 
tag in a Methodist Chapel, and had appealed from 
the sentence given against him to a general Con- 
mention of his Church, A similar case has arisen in 
Whode Island, where the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, a 
_giergyman, had the wickedness to exchange pulpits 


with a Baptist minister. The Bishop threatens to 
«xeommunicate him, but so little conscious does 
Mc. Hubbard seem to be of his offence that he re- 
pties in a very contumacious spirit, saying that he 
sisail not be much concerned if the Bishop carries 
aut his threat, but that, with others like-minded, he 
will form “a new and more pure brancl of the 
Protestant Episcopalian Church.” 


THE WANDERER—IV. 
MR. SPURGEON. 

A MAN who can gather several thousand hearers 
round him weekly for a dozen years is a 
rarity ; and the attractive power which he exerts 
is a phenomenon whose nature deserves to be in- 
quired into. That I might form my own estimate 
of this most successful of our preachers, and so 
make an interesting rhetorical it not theological 
study, I visited the Metropolitan Tabernacle on the 
morning of Sunday, March 15th. As it is possible 
that a fuller knowledge might not justify all 
the following criticisms, it is only fair to say 
that this was my sole experience of him. The 
Tabernacle is within three minutes’ walk—involv- 
ing, by-the bye, the same number of turnings—of 
the Elephant and Castle Station. It is said to seat 
5,000 persons, and afford standing-room for 1,500 
more. The pews are furnished with side-flaps, 
which shut down across the aisles, and provide 
seats for a Jarge number of spectators, who are in- 
cluded, I presume, in the 1,500. The Sunday 
services are at 10 45 and 6 30; the practice seems 
to be to issue, to the congregation and their friends, 
tickets, the holders of which are admitted by a side 
entrance, After these more fortunate individuals 
are safely ensconced, the main doors are opened, 
and the casual congregation, who by this time will 
have formed a besieging crowd, are admitted. The 
interior of the Tabernacle has been often described. 
It is an oval building, with two galleries, and gas- 
lamps in close array around their fronts, and it is 
said by the profane to present a striking resem- 
blance toa music hall. Atthe end opposite the main 
entrance is a raised platform with a table, at which 
various individuals of both sexes (among them a 
shorthand writer, busily engaged during the ser- 
mon) were placed, whether as a choir, or in token 
of some official position, I know not. Over this 
platform, and reached by steps from it, is another 
on which Mr. Spurgeon stands, Both have rails 
round the front. 

Contrary to the general practice, as I believe, of 
Nonconforming ‘congregations, the service com- 
menced with a prayer instead of ahymn. A bymn 
followed it. Then Mr. Spurgeon read the lesson 
(Matthew viii.), prefacing it by explaining the posi- 
tion in which Christ was at the period to which it 
referred,and accompanyingit by running comments 
after this manner: “ Foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests. Birds don’t Jive in their nests, 
as you are all aware, and the original doesn’t say 
‘nests,’ And a certain scribe said : ‘ Master, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest.’ Aye, young 
man, hot-headed and foolish, you’)! follow him, even 
to Calvary, at least so you say. And he gave com- 
mandment to depart unto the other side. Yes, you see 
our Lord bad an enterprising spirit. That’s what bis 
followers want, more readiness to go to the other 
side. There are some of you who sit here week 
after week with no result ; I wish you would go to 
the other side, and see what a little street-preaching 
might do toawake you. Iam glad that so many 
ministers are learning to come out of their chapels 
and try to preach in lecture-rooms and theatres, 
in short, to try the other side.” 

A hymn followed, and then the second prayer: 
The fault of Nonconformist prayers is generally 
said to be that they are essays, “reciting to the 
Deity, with more or less success, an elaborate list 
of His attributes, and concluding with one or two 
petitions.”—(Pal’ Mall Gazette.) Mr. Spurgeon’s 
was a rhapsody—TI do not use the word in a neces- 
sarily condemnatory sense. It was a mixture of 
prayer, reflection, ejaculation, and exhortation. If 
the theory of non-liturgical prayer be, that a devout 
man stands in the pulpit and offers a really extem- 
pore address, 7.¢., that he speaks aloud, and as they 
come, the various thoughts that would pass through 
his mind in an act of mental worship, then was 
Mr. Spurgeon’s a correct, and even excellent 
specimen. Such, I imagine, must have been the 
prayers of the Puritan ministers. (In the trial 
for sedition, about 180 years ago, of a minister 
whose name I have forgotten, one of the wit- 
nesses, in describing the service, says, “ he 
prayed his usual time—about three quarters of an 
hour.”) But if the sole difference between litur- 
gical and non-liturgical worship be, that the one is 
composed for all Sundays in succession, the other 
only for the particular Sunday; if a non-liturgical 
prayer be a petition framed to be offered by the 
minister in the name of his congregation, and to 
express the wants and feelings which they may all 
be supposed to have in‘common, then Mr. Spur- 
geon’s prayer was utterly unsuited to its purpose. 
His tone in addressing God is that of advice or 
command, rather than of request: he does not ask 
for what he wants, but points out to the Deity what, 
under existing circumstances, Mr. Spurgeon con- 
siders it will be best for Him to do. “There is 
much distress and sadness around us,” said he, “in 
this vast city of ours, Look out”—this in a tone of 
s'rict injunction—“ look out the very worst cases, 
O Lord, and relieve them.” 

The prayer ended, a hymn followed, which he 
prefaced by asking us to “ please to hurry the tune, 
as it isapt to drag.” I may note that no music is 
employed, and the unassisted singing of so vast an 
assembly has a most striking effect. After this he 
gave out his text with a prayer, “that the great 
Master of assemblies might bless us in our medita- 
tions on it.” The subject of his discourse was the 
healing of the centurion’s servant. It was—to my 


| of the utter depravity of both man and God. 


surprise—throughout devoid of that practical ad- 
vice which I had expected to hear from him, and 
framed upon an extreme Calvinistic hypothesis— 
such as I had fancied obsolete, except, perhaps, 
amongst a few old-world and obscure preachers— 
“ The 
earth is waking into spring, the primrose and 
crocus are appearing; you would never suppose 
that it could have been so frozen as it was a few 
weeks since. Yet hard and cold as it was then, it 
was nothing to those infernal icebergs which you 
call hearts.” 

All parts of the service were devoted, almost 
entirely, to the glorification of our Lord. God was 
mentioned but seldom, and then but as the Being 
who was to punish us, or the awful Power whom 
we dare approach or pray to only when we came 
“sprinkled with the blood of the only-begotten.” 
Once, towards the close of the sermon, Mr. Spur- 
geon mentioned Him as “the loving Father,” but 
the epithet seemed strangely out of harmony with 
all that had preceded, and even he appeared to feel 
the discordance. That Christ had worshipped this 
Being, pronouncing Him to be his God, even as 
ours, and ascribed his own coming to the love of 
God who sent him, are Gospel truths, but somehow 
or other they are not “evangelical” ones. From 
the centurion’s description of his soldiers’ obedience, 
Mr. Spurgeon took occasion to describe the disci- 
pline that prevailed throughout the Roman army, 
and to compare it to that of Christ’s army, “for 
Christ,” said he, “is the Imperial Ceesar of heaven 
and earth. Blessed be God that he is not ‘a man 
under authority,’ but one who has ‘ soldiers under 
him, They talk about a coming man. The only 
‘coming man’ I know of is the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and I pray he may come soon. If he doesn’t come, 
I don’t know where we shall go,—certainly not to 
him.” The only passage in the sermon that struck 
me as felicitous occurred in a description of Lon- 
don. “You look around you from the top of this 
house, and you see houses stretching away for 
miles on every side. What masses of sin and 
misery are there among them! Men call it ‘a sea 
of houses.’ Yes, but it is the sea of which Job 
spake—wherein go creeping things innumerable.” 
This application—or rather, wresting—of the text 
is quite in Theodore Parker’s manner, and reminded 
me of his “ Ah! those old Calvinist divines. Years 
ago they rested from their labours. Would to 
Heaven that their works had followed them.”* ~ 

To discover the cause of Mr. Spurgeon’s vast suc- 
cess is not easy. I believe the most likely one is 
his command of simple language. His words so 
fully express his meaning that you do not notice 
that you are listening to a language different from 
that to which you are accustomed in the pulpit, or 
even in conversation. But an analysis of his sen- 
tences reveals the fact. Except the phrase above 
quoted, “Imperial Csesar,” and one sentence in 
which he spoke of “taking the matter either in 
detail or in extenso,” I noticed no word more recon- 
dite than “ prominent,” and that occurred but once. 
Nor is this faculty of conveying his meaning to 
every one of his auditors so inadequate a cause of 
great popularity as may at first sight appear; and 
as most preachers—to judge trom their practice— 
would think it. The command of simple language, 
and a success amongst the uncultivated classes, are 
the only two things which the “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
the “Age of Reason,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and “Cob- 
bett’s History of the Reformation,” all bave in 
comn.on: surely, then, the one was the cause of the 
other. It is, I believe, to his like simplicity that Mr. 
Spurgeon owes his like success, 

Some would attribute it to his physical powers, 
more especially to what they call his “ buffoonery.” 
He owes, of course, much to his powerful voice, 
but otherwise his physique is not attractive, unless, 
indeed, on the principle which a Baptist newspaper 
lately avowed, that-only stout ministers are listened 
to with due reverence. t Nor is his action, though 
varied, so singularly'‘telling as to be a leading cause 
of his popularity. On the other hand, it is not 
extravagant; nor, so far as I have seen, more than 
would be employed by any man who, instead of 
being shut up in the wooden box in which Pro- 
testantism deems it advisable to confine its orators, 
stood upon an open space and felt at ease there ; 
not more, unless in walking to and fro, than is 
used by the Catholic or Ritualist who preaches 
from hisaltar steps. A clergyman in the North of 
England, who is noted for his personal resemblance 
to Spurgeon, has studied him with enthusiasm, 
copied his gestures most minutely, and his abrupt- 
ness of speech not unsuccessfully. (I have heard 
him, in preaching from Ezeki-l’s vision of “The wall 
daubed with untempered mortar,” denounce “that 
particular kind of untempered mortar with which 
so many in these days love to daub the wall of 
salvation—the untempered mortar of apiety that — 
consists in going to church on Sundays with a 
large Prayer-book under its arm.”) Yet he has 
never attained any great popularity, even locally, 
as a preacher. And why? because his voice is 
weak, and his language mainly the ordinary 
dictation of the pulpit. , hoe 

Some may claim Mr, Spurgeon’s popularity as 
due to his doctrines, and doubtless there are 
millions who would hear with calmness or even 
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* Sermon on ‘Beauty in the World of Matter.” I 
quote from memory. — <—- af 
+ Yet Cicero particularly insists that the orator must 4 
not be vastus. , 7 A 
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with approval all that I have above condemned. 
To them, as Calvinists, the threats are terrible, 
the praises merited, the metaphors natural and 
relevant, which to me, as a Broad Churchman, 
sound unmeaning or objectionable. Yet, though 
his Calvinism might win to his flock Calvinists, it 
would not attract—it would rather repel—those 
who were not such. I can hardly suppose— 
though the point is worth inquiry—that the bulk 
of his congregation are men who were Calvinists 
before they joined him, who have, in fact, simply 
been won from other Baptist and Independent 
congregations. 

The current legends about his eccentricities 
may safely be dismissed from belief—if any sane 
man ever placed them there. They are the stock 
stories of preaching—some of them borrowed from 
thefamous Spanish novelof“ Friar Gerund”—which 
are told of each popular preacher in his turn, and 
are applied to Mr. Spurgeon just as they used to be 
applied to Rowland Hill. The story of reading 
from St. Paul, Z can do all things, then laying down 
money, with the words, ‘“‘Nay, nay, Paul, I’ll wager 
thee thou canst not,” reading on “through Him* 
who strengtheneth me,” and saying, “ Ah! of course 
thou canst through Him; the bet’s off,” was again 
related by Artemus Ward’s recent editor as a true 
anecdote of an American preacher whom he names, 
and was told three generations ago of Dr. Priestley’s 
brother. 

On the occasion when I heard Mr. Spurgeon, he 
raised a laugh only once, and that by a notice 
which he gave out before his sermon, much in the 

» following words ; “Your orphanage and almshouse 
are now finished and ready for the children and the 
aged women who have been appointed to them. 
But there is a debt of £750 still due on them: and 
as your maxim has always been to owe no man 
anything, you would hardly think it honest to use 
these buildings till they are all paid for. No! Stick 
to your old principle, ‘No debt, even for God.” I 
told you this on Monday, and you gave me £50; 
since then two friends have given me £100 each. 
This leaves £500 still due. We shall have col- 
lections next Lord’s Day, but perhapsit’s too much 
to expect that you can raise all that at once. Still, 
it might save you a good deal of trouble if you did; 
for we shall have collections every week till the 
amount is raised. And if that won’t do, why, I 
must sit here all the week, and you must come and 
call with the money.” CYRIL. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
“THE FUTURE IS BETTER THAN THE PAST.” 


Nort where long-past ages sleep 
Seek we Eden’s golden trees; 
In the future, folded deep, 
Are its mystic harmonies. 


All before us lies the way, 

Give the past unto the wind; 
All before us is the Day, 

Night and darkness are behind. 


Eden with its angels bold, 

Love, and flowers, and coolest sea, 
Is not ancient story told, 

But a glowing prophecy. 


In the Spirit’s perfect air, 

In the passions tame and kind, 
Innocence from selfish care, 

The real Eden we shall find. 


It is coming, it shall come, 
To the patient and the striving, 
To the quiet heart at home, 
Thinking wise and faithful living. 


When all Error is worked out 
From the heart and from the life; 
When the Sensuous is laid low 
Thro’ the Spirit’s holy strife; 


When the Soul to Sin hath died, 
True and beautiful and sound; 
‘Then all earth is sanctified, 
Up springs Paradise around. 


Then shall come the Eden days, 
_ Guardian watch from seraph-eyes, 
Angels on the slanting rays, 
Voices from the opening skies. 


_From this Spirit-land afar, 
All disturbing force shall flee ; 
Stir, nor toil, nor hope shall mar 
Its immortal unity. 
Sa 


FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—III. 


The Dial. 


Cart to mind what said the elephant, driven on 
the banks of the Nile: Wouldst thou know the 
condition of the ant under thy foot, think what 
would be thine own under the foot of the elephant. 

If injury come to thee from a fellow-creature 
do not grieve, for from thy fellow-creatures pro- 
ceeds neither quiet nor trouble. Know that from 
God is the difference of enemy and friend, for the 
hearts of both are alike in his keeping. Though 
the arrow flies from the bow, the wise man looks 

to him who directs it. 
Beware of the sighs from a deeply-wounded soul, 


' *The Authorised Version reading, ‘‘ Christ,” is op- 
‘posed to the best MSS. 


for the deep wound will at last break forth. So 
long as thou art able crush not a single heart, for a 
sigh has power to overturn a world. 

The king ought to be the guardian of the poor: 
though affluence be his, and the splendour of for- 
tune; though sheep were not made for the sake of 
the shepherd, but the shepherd was intended for 
the service of the sheep. 

If the prime minister feared God as much as he 
fears the king, he would be an angel. 

Life’s season flies away, like the wind over the 
desert. Bitter and sweet, ugliness and beauty, 
alike pass away. The tyrant imagined that he was 
committing violence on us; the violence has passed 
away from us, but will remain on his own neck. 

In so much as thou art able, distress not the 
mind of anyone; the pathway of life is strewn 
with many a thorn. Assist thou the wretched poor 
man in his troubles, for thou also wilt have trou- 
bles of thine own, 

Never will the wise call him a great man who 
speaketh ill of the truly great. All these things, 
when once they have passed away, are nothing— 
fortune, and thrones, and decreés, and interdicts, 
and seizing, and holding. Defame not those who 
are departed with a good name that thine own 
good name may remain immortal. 

Whomsoever thou beholdest in the garment of 
piety him believe to be pious, and treat as a good 
man, though thou knowest not wbat may be the 
inward disposition: what business has the police- 
mano in the inside of the house ? 

wae 


WHIRLING DERVISHES. 


THe correspondent of the Gospel Herald, several 
of whose letters from Palestine we have abridged, 
furnishes us with the following account of a meet- 
ing which he attended, one Sunday afternoon, of 
the Whirling Dervishes, than which, he thinks, 
there is no more curious sight in Constantinople. 

These Dervishes are a sect of Mohammedans, 
who claim to have more zeal, more devotedness, 
and far more sanctity than their fellow religionists. 
They hold about the same relation to Mohammed- 
anism as monks do to Catholicism. 

Their mosque is fitted up much in the usual 
style, except that in the centre of the main 
building, immediately under the dome, is a circular 
space of about 30 feet in diameter, round which is 
a railing about three feet higb, and in which, or on 
which, they dance or whirl during their religious 
exercises. 

A wide gallery surrounds the building, a portion 
of which is filled with close lattice work for the 
accommodation of the Turkish women who wish to 
see and dare not be seen; and another portion for 
the musicians, vocal and instrumental. This music 
is quite as singular as the other parts of the per- 
formance. Seven men blow upon reed pipes, 
which make a squeaking, continuous sound; two 
others beat the tambourine; two others kettle- 
drums; and one leads with his voice, the others 
joining in at certain intervals. The kind of music 
which all this makes can easier be imagined than 
described. 

Soon after we entered, the Dervishes, dressed in 
long flowing robes of different colours, with coarse 
woollen caps, about twelve inches high, and with- 
out rims, began to march in and take their places 
in the inner circle. The leader stood at one side, 
near the altar, and the other eighteen ranged 
themselves round the circle. First, they walked 
slowly round it, each one bowing tothe superior as 
he passed him. The music then commenced a 
more lively strain, and again they began to walk 
slowly round, but each one after bowing to and 
passing beyond the superior, started whirling 
round till the whole of the eighteen were in 
motion—the superior meantime standing still and 
intently gazing at the performance, From a slow 
whirl they increased to a faster one, until some of 
them seemed to fairly spin like atop. Their feet 
could not be seen, as their long robes reached 
almost to the floor, and made an air balloon round 
each as he whirled. The eyes of all were closed 
during the performance, and each seemed to be 
devoutly praying to the Prophet. Why they did 
not fall from dizziness was the wonder to us. 

After whirling thus for some time, one after 
another stopped, and each took his place in the 
circle near the railing. After resting awhile, the 
superior in the meanwhile uttering a sing-song 
prayer, they again began to march round and to 
whirl, and this they repeated three times. When 
the last whirl ceased, and each of the performers 
had kissed the hand of the superior, all marched 
out in the order in which they had entered, and 
thus the service ended. 


INTELLIGENCH, 


BaLtymMonry.—On Tuesday, the 24th ult., the 
Rev. David Matts, late of Birkenhead, was ordained 
according to the form of the Templepatrick Pres- 
bytery, as pastor of the Unitarian church and con- 
gregation of Ballymoney, The officiating mini-ters 
were the Rev. Joseph Newell, moderator; Rev. 
Thomas Smyth, clerk; and the Rev. Moor Getty. 
The introductory service was cunducted by the 
Rev. J. Newell, who preached a discourse on “ The 


signs of the times,” selecting his text. from Matt. 


xvi. 3, An address was delivered by the Rev. D. 
Matts, setting forth his religious convictions and 


the aims and object of his ministry. Mr. Matts 
was then duly ordained by the Jaying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery—the Rev. M. Getty offering 
up prayer. The Rev. T. Smyth afterwards delivered 
an impressive charge to the newly-appointed 
minister and the congregation. At the close of the 
ordination, the ministers and friends were enter- 
tained to dinner in the manse by the committee of 
the congregation. A congregational tea-meeting 
was held in the evening, which was numerously 
attended. Under the presidency of the Rev. J. 
Newell, a most interesting and pleasant evening 
was spent. 

BANBRIDGE: Pupric Discussron.—On Wednes- 
day evening, March 25, at eight o’cloek, a lecture on 
“The Inspiration of the Scriptures” was delivered 
in the Town Hall by the Rev. R. A. Armstrong. 
As it had been announced that, at the conclusion of 
the lecture, a controversy with regard to the 
question of inspiration would take place between 
the lecturer and some clergymen of the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Churches, a great amount of excite- 
ment was created, and a very large audience 
assembled, the room being crowded to overflowing 
long before the hour for commencing the proceed- 
ings. The chair was occupied by Mr. Gilbert 
Mulligan, of Parkmont; and amongst those present 
were; Revs, R. A. Armstrong, Banbridge (lecturer) ; 
Robt. Anderson, Banbridge; J. Waddell, Annagh- 
lone; James Cargin, Tullylish ; Professor Orr, 
Comber ; S. Banks, Banbridge; John Rutherford, | 
Ballydown ; Dobbin, Annaghlone; — Priestly, 
Loughbbrickland ; Mr. Simms, Lougbbrickland; 
and Mr. John Scott, chairman of the Ban- 
bridge Town Commissioners. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by Rev. James Cargin, 
after which a considerable time was lost in 
debating whether there should be a second chair- 
man appointed by the orthodox rarty, and how the 
money received at the door should be appropriated. 
At last, however, these things were satisfactorily 
adjusted, Mr. John Scott being appointed joint 
chairman, and the lecture was proceeded with. At 
its conclusion, replies were given by Revs. Mr. 
Rutherford and §S. Simms. Professor Orr, of 
Comber, rejoined, after which Mr. Cargin spoke at 
some length. Mr. Armstrong’s lecture was an able 
and earnest exposition of the difficulties in the way 
of upholding plenary inspiration of the Bible, with 
a statement of his own views, accepting it as con- 
taining a revelation from God. The orthodox replies 
were such as might be expected from bitter Ulster 
orthodoxy. The Rev. Mr. Dobbin, however, wound 
up the evening by saying he had been exceedingly 
pleased with the speech delivered by Mr. Arm- 
strong; and although he was not so orthodox as 
he would like, he was more orthodox than he (Mr. 
Dobbin) had been Jed to expect. He condemned 
the use of such words as insidious, deistical, and 
infidel being applied to his Unitarian brethren. The 
procceedings only terminated at half-past two on 
Thursday morning! 

BARNARD CastLu.—On Friday evening last, the 
27th ult., at the request of the Barnard Castle 
friends, the Rev. Brooke Herford, of Manchester, 
preached a special sermon in memory of the late 
Mr. George Brown, of whom we gave a long obit- 
uary notice last week. So great has been the 
respect felt for Mr. Brown that it was thought the 
little chapel would not be large enough to hold all 
who would wish to be present, and the service was 
therefore held in the Witham Testimonial Hall. 
Into the Jarge room of this building were gathered 
at the appointed hour a crowd of about 500 people, 
of all sects and classes in the town, the Unitarians 
pot numbering above a tenth of the number. The 
services were listened to throughout with the 
deepest attention. 

Botton: Unitep Tracr Distrisurion So- 
cigtrzs.—On Thursday, March 26, the friends 
connected with the “ Bank-street and Commission- 
street Christian Tract Distributing Society” held 
their annual meeting in the Bank-street Schoolroom. 
The proceedings commenced with tea, to which 
about 120 sat down, after which Mr. Ald. Richard 
Harwood presided. The report, which was read 
by Mr. William Ashley, showed that 886 tracts are 
distributed every week, with an increase of 16 
in the number of distributors. Messrs. William 
Dorning, Isaac Barrow, J. Entwistle, Thomas 
Stephenson, W. Rigby, W. Taylor, Richard Had- 
field, Thomas Grimshaw, and Rev. Jeffery Wor- 
thington took part in the proceedings, which were 
very encouraging and interesting. 

DvuxKINFIELp.—On Monday evening, March 30th, 
the annual meeting was held for the distribution of 
first-class prizes to those scholars of the week 
evening classes who had attended every evening 
in time, and of second-class prizes to those who 
had attended 36 times and upwards out of 40, 
the full number. Between thirty and forty prizes 
were given, the distribution being made by the 
president, the Rev. J. Page Hopps, who also 
addressed the scholars. It is a noteworthy fact that 
tbe scholars in these classes pay all, and more 
than all, their own expenses, the prizes themselves 
being paid for out of the general receipts. 

East LANCASHIRE: SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 
The list. published last week did not contain the 
following : 
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tained in Rev. J. T. Whitehead’s letter in the 
Herald. At Heap Bridge the collection was £1. 1s., 
not lls., as stated by a mistake. The total sum 
raised in the Exst Lancashire district by these col- 
lections was £165. 0s. 5¢d. In 1867 it was £161. 73., 
and in 1866, £129, 2s. 43d. 

Lypearr.—Under date March 28th, 1695, the 
following entry is found in the diary of Oliver 
Heywood: “Rode to John Armitage’s. Preached 
in their new meeting-house: the first sermon on 
Exodus, xxiv. chap., 1,2, a dedication of it. There 
was a full assembly. Then administered the Lord’s 
supper to about forty.” Last Saturday was the 
i78rd anniversary of the interesting event here 
recorded, and the members and friends of the 
congregation celebrated it by holding a tea party 
and public meeting. The minister of the chapel, 
the Rey. E, Allen, was called to the chair, and very 
interesting addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
Charles Howe, of Dewsbury, and Messrs. H. J. 
Morehouse and George Holden, members of the 
congregation, 

MANcHEsTER: SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES.— 
The Rev. J. P. Hopps gave the last of these lectures, 
for the present season, in the Memorial Hall on Sun- 
day. The hall was moderately filled with those who 
have been accustomed to attend the lectures that 

~ he has delivered there during the winter months. 
At the close of the lecture a business meeting was 
held, and the following resolutions were passed : 
Ist. “That the hearty thanks of this meeting be 
given to the lecturer.” 2nd. “That in the opinion 

-of this meeting itis desirable that these lectures 
be resumed next autumn.” 38rd. “That certain 
gentlemen be added to the standing committee.” 

MrippLEsBoROUGH.—Sermons were preached here, 
on Sunday last, by the Rev. J. C. Street, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, in behalf of the Unitarian School, 
when the children sang appropriate hymns in a 
manner which reflected great credit upon them- 
selves and their teachers. The collections exceeded 
those made on previous occasions. 

RoTHERHAM.—A popular and very successful con- 
cert, in connection with the Hollis School, was 
given on Thursday evening, when there were about 
600 present. A complimentary tea, of a substantial 
character was given, prior to the concert, to about 
thirty persons, who had mainly assisted at the 
“ Hollis-school Penny Readings” throughout the 
season. 

Swinpon.—The Rev. William Banks, of Black- 
burn, has accepted the appointment of assistant 
minister to the Rev. F. R. Young, of the Free 
Christian Church, New Swindon, and he will enter 
on his new duties on the first Sunday in May. 

TopMoRDEN.—On Saturday last, a soirée was 
held at the Oddfellows’ Hall, to mark the closing 
of the Sunday evening services there. for the’ 
present season. The Rev. Lindsey Taplin was in 
the chair. In his opening remarks he stated that 
the first course of lectures and services which he 
had given in that hall wasin the year 1862; that 
owing to the pressure of duties which the cotton 
famine brought with it, he had not been able to 
continue them through the two following seasons, 
but that with the close of 1864 he had returned to 
these services again, and they were now regarded 
as quite an institution of the town. During the 
fast three years these services had been under the 
management of the “Hall Committee,” and the 
‘expenses connected with them had been defrayed - 
‘by means of an offertory.. He owed many thanks 
‘to several brother ministers, who had kindly 
sassisted him during that period in the conduct of 
these services. The meeting was then addressed 


‘by the Revs. S, A. Steinthal, J. Freeston, and W. | 
of Moses, by J. Estlin Ca 


Rogers (Burnley). The chapel and Sunday-school 
choir and ‘instrumental band contributed to the 
pleasure of the evening; and a resolution having 
‘been passed in favour of the maintenance of these 
Services during the winter months, and the usual 
thanks given, the meeting, which was in every 
respect a very successful one, broke up. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. G.—Received. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Accrington.—Opening of new chapel on Good Friday. 
Bolton.—The Rev. R. H. Cotton will preach on Sunday: 
morning. 


Bury,—The Rey. R. H. Cotton will preach on Sunday 
evening. 


Choppington.—Laying the foundation stone of new 
chapel on Good Friday. 

Dukinfield: Mancrester District SuNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual meeting on Good Friday. 

Leeds: West RIvING SuNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting on Good Friday. 

London: Rosstyn Hitt CHaprn, HAMPsTEAD.—On 
Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. Dr. Sadler, 
Subject, ‘* The Apostle John.” 

London: Uniry CxurcH ScHootrooms, Is~tineToN.— 
On Monday evening, a literary and musical evening. 

London: Sour Prace CHAPEL.—On Sunday morn- 
ing, a discourse by M. D. Conway. 

~London.—On Sunday evening, opening of a chapel in 
~ Dartmouth Road by the Lay Preachers’ Union. 
Manchester: Upper Brook-sTREET. — On Sunday 
evening, a lecture by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A., 
on “ Puritanism and the Bible.” 
Prescot.—On Sunday afternoon, a lecture by the Rey. 
A. Hardy, on “The True Worshippers.” , 
Southampton.—On Good Friday, tea meeting: 


Muarringes, 

LANG —ASPLAND.—On the 26th ult., at the Unitarian 
Church, Oakfield Road, Clifton, by the Rev. R. Brook med 2 
land, M.A.,of Hackney, uncle of the bride, Samuel, only 
son of the late Thomas Lang, Esq., of Bristol, to Emily, 
elder daughter of A. Sydney Aspland, of the Middle Temple, 
Esq.—No cards. 

MORAND—BOWERS.—An the 2nd inst., at Strangeways 
Unitarian Free Church, by the Rev. Brooke Herford, Mr. 
Eugene Morand to Miss Anette Louisa Bowers, both of 
Manchester. 

WALSH—HARTLEY.—On the 25th ult., at the Unitarian Free | 
Church, Strangeways, by the Rev. B. Herford, Mr. 8. T. | 
Walsh, Bradford, Yorkshire, to Miss J. Hartley, of 3, Isling- 
ton Square, Salford. 

Dentbs. 


FORREST.—On the 25th ult., at Leicester, Mr. Thos. Forrest, 
formerly bookseller and printer, Manchester. 
GILLIBRAND,.—On the 29th ult., at Hale Road, Bowdon, on 
his 34th birthday, Philip Edwin, eldest son of Philip Gilli- 
brand, of Greenbank House, Bowdon, Cheshire.—No cards. 
SMITH.—On the 27th ult., Mr. Joseph Smith, of 102, Duke- 
street, Hulme, aged 61 years. 
TOKE NEWINGTON. GREEN. 
BARRINGER WIDOW FUND. 
Donations already announced 
Mr. W. F. Vowler 
Mrs. Watson .... 
Miss Hardman . 
Mr. W. H. Mills. 
Misses Cogan Lyi 
Donations received by Andrew Pritchard, Esq.. 87, St. 
Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N., and Thomas Young, Esq., The 
Elms, Stamford Hill, N. 
Lonpon, Ist April, 1868. 


IBBERT TRU 8S T.—THREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this foundation 
after the next examination, provided that three Candidates 
are declared by the Examiners to be duly qualified. The next 
examination will be held at University Hall, Gordon Square, 
London, on Monday, Tuesday,and Wednesday, the 23rd, 24th, 
and 25th days of November, 1868. Candidates must furnish 
satisfactory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 

articulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Bice cay, of the Trust; and the names and addresses of all 
Candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
on or before October 1st, 1868. 
HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, March 9th, 1868. 


ANTED, within the next two or three 


months, an UPPER NURSE. She must be well- 
educated, healthy, cheerful, and a good needlewomau.—Apply 
to Mrs. JOLLY, 2, Up Landsdown Villas, Bath. 


MASTER will be WANTED for the 


Hollis School, Rotherham, at Midsummer next.— 
Apply to Rev. W. BLAZEBY, B.A., Rotherham. 


EY. T. E. POYNTING receives a Few 
PUPILS.—Monton, Eccles, near Manchester. 


2, CLARENCE TERRACH, FILEY. 
EHA-SIDE HOME EDUCATION.—Miss 


STAMP’S next Quarterly Term will commence on Wed- 
nesday, April 15. 
VACANCIES for Young Ladies above 12 years of age. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A.,. cae taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Quarter commenced on Thursday, April 2nd. 
‘Full prospectus on application. 


InDOW GRovE ScwHoor, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 


NEW COURSE OF LECTURES, by 
the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, on “The Four Phases 
of the Orthodox Doctrine of the Atonement,” is now appear- 
ing in the Truthseeker. Monthly, bres Threepence. May be 
had of all the usual booksellers and agents, \ 


LA PGA Kk ee See 
Ao THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXI., April 1st, 1868. 

1, Erasmus in England, by R. B. Drummond, B.A. 
ae On the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by Edward 
igginson. 
* The Religion of the Middle Classes, by One of Themselves. 
4, The Creation, II., by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
._5. Jewish Coins and Hebrew Palwography, by John 
Kenrick, M.A. 
6. The Epistle of Jude, and the Prophecy and Assumption 
nter, M.A. 


eople and the Religious Difficulty, 


oaceonm 


7, The Education of the 
by J. Page Hopps. 4 " 

8. Conformity, from a Nonconformist Point of View, by 
Charles Beard, B.A. : 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


e On the lst April, price 6s. 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (NEW 
SERIES). No. LXVI. APRIL, 1868. 
CONTENTS: 
Don Quixote. 
. The Pilgrim-and the Shrine. 
Modern Notions of Government: The Irish Question. 
Hindu Epic Poetry: The Mahfbharata. 
Popular Education. 
. The Church System of Ireland and Canada. 
. Spiritual Wives. 
. Democratic Government in Victoria. 
CONTEMPORARY LITRRATURE.—1l. Theology and pig) ear 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History 


SAD PSE 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES, 


The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 
PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
4 pp. Tracts.... dd. . « oddone 
8 pp. 
12 pp. ae sd 
The whole series, 
by post lis. 
In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post, a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the “*‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


ISITORS TO LONDON.—Mrs, BAIN- 
BRIDGE’S BOARDING HOUSE, 57, Denghtventrest, 
Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. (From El ‘lace. ear the 
Metropolitan, Great Northern, Midland, and London and 
North-Western Stations. Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per 
Day. Private Sitting and Show Rooms, 


NEEBONE & TIMMINS, 23, Snow Hill, - 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of the best URNS 
for Tea Parties. re) 
A Card, showing the style and giving price of the same, will 
be sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the “ Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


= 
RISTOL: 28, WIN E-STREET« 
GRAY & GIBBS f 
(For many years with Messrs. Snow and Taylor): 
Beg to announce to the gentry and inhabitants of Bristol, 
Clifton,and vicinity, that they have taken the above Premises, 
and will continue the MILLINERY BUSINESS, adding the 
MANTLE and SHAWL DEPARTMENTS. 4 
By strict |personal attention, and their known long exper- 
ience they are confident of giving satisfaction. a3 
Their Show-room is now Open with a carefully-selected 
Stock of Goods adapted to the season. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 

&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. ee 


J SCARLET FEVER, &e. 

G, WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, b' 

cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General 

Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 

IADUCT WORKS, OXFO STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HOMAS -H.. JON SIGH, 
BooKBINDER, RULER, AND. ACCOUNT Book MAKER. 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


ABEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formérly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. . 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


ne. ONLDIGINE 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


Nea lemyparene TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
: Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 


ee Y’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 


isweine S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


For Home Comfort. | 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 

all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most fayour- 

able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. ; ; 


et HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


The motto of which is, “ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” x 
LONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


TL iQueurs. n g 
We submit the following List to the attention of thos 


who are desirous of procuring j 
GENUINE FOREIGN LIQUEURS, — ; 


Per 100. 
oe! 25 


tees a, 


oo ee 
» for 10s., or free 


~ 


and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. They are imported by ourselves from the ers in 
London: Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. the Jocalities famed for each particular kind, we 
therefore can guarantee their genuineness. _ 
R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- CURACOA, from Amsterdam, 
IAN EVIDENCE SUITED TO THE TIMES. MARASCHINO, froma Zana in Dalmatia. + 
No. 3. The Miracles of Jesus Described, Defined, and De- NOY ‘AU dé Martinique. > eee 
fended, Price 6d.—May be had of the agents of the Unitarian ANNISETTE from “Bonde 
Heraid, and all Booksellers. Orders to be sent to Mr. JONES, PARFAIT AMOUR, dow teat sa*} 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. CREME DE THE- MOKA VANILLE, ? 
ypenhagen. 
AND OF FAITH TRACTS. CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. % 
Now ready. . 8pp., 8d. per dozen, post free. f RATAFTIA, Dantzic. p ‘ or 
Inaugural Address to.the Members of the Band of Faith, GOLDWATER, do, a — 
Carter Lane, London, by the Rev. John James Tayler, B.A. KUMMEL, Hamburg. " ; 
Other Tracts, mixed, 3s. per 100. VERMOUTH, Turin, f seb * 
Address, Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. BORED Boe ro hope inns 
Just published, fourth edition, with additions, 1s. 6d., G ar 170 2 CGO Uta ae 
“ (yBSERVATIONS ON CELEBRATING JAMES SH INE MERCHANTS, Oo, 
THE ANNIVEKSARY OF OUR SAVIOUR’S IN- » MARKET-S' 
STITUTING THE LORD’S SUPPER.” With an Anniversary } And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. ~ 


Service, and Selections from Scripture, for use at the Lord’s 
Table. By the Rev. H. HAWKES, B.A 


a oe rE 
.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. W.C. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical, Price2d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 
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M* NCHESTER: UPPER BROOK- 
: STREET CHAPEL. 
Christianity in the Light of the Present Age. 

A Course of Sunday Evening LECTURES on the meaning 
of certain Questions and Quarrels at present rife among 
“ Christians,” wilt be delivered in the above Chapel by W. H. 
HEREFORD, minister of the Chapel. » 

April 12th .......... ‘ Rationalism and—Whither.” 

Specially Addressed to those who reject the letter of popular 
Christianity. Service at 630 p.m. All Seats free. 


PENING OF THE NEW UNITARIAN 


CHAPEL, OX FORD-STREEFT, ACCRINGTON. 

The above Chapel will be OPENED on Good Friday, April 
10th, 1868. The service will be conducted by the Rev. J. K. 
SMITH, of Newchurch, and the SERMON preached by the 
Rey. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury. Service to commence 
at three o'clock. 

TEA will be aes in the Peel Institution at five o’clock. 
Tickets 9d. each. 

In the Evening at six o’clock,a PUBLIC MEETING will 
be held in the Chapel. Chair to be taken by Alderman 
ROBERT HEYWOOD, of Bolton. The following gentlemen 
are expected to take part in the proceedings: —JOHN 
GRUNDY, Esq., of Summerseat; Revs. JOHN WRIGHT, 
B.A, of Bury; J. K. SMITH, of Newchurch; JEFFERY 
WORTHINGYON, of Bolton; LINDSEY TAPLIN, M.A., of 
“Todmorden; and other gentlemen of the district. 

On Sunday, the 12th of April, 1868, TWO SERMONS will be 

reached: in the afternoon by the Rey. LINDSEY TAPLIN, 


_ ‘M.A.,of Todmorden, and in theevening by the Rev. J EFFERY 


WORTHINGTON, of Bolton. Service to commence in the 
-afternoon at half-past two, and in the evening at six o’clock, 

On Sunday, April 19th, TWO SERMONS will be preached 
inthe above place of worship by the Rey. J. T. WHITE- 
HEAD, of Ainsworth, near Bolton. Service to commence in 
the morning at half-past ten, and in the evening at six o’clock. 

A selection of Sacred Music will be sung on each occasion 
by the Choir. : 

_A Collection will be made at the close of each service on 
behalf of the Building Fund. 


HE OLD CHAPEL, DUKINFIELD.— 


On Easter Sunday, April 12, the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN 
will preach TWO SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday Schools. 
at Services at 1030 and 6 30. 


EST RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—The FIRST ANNUAL 
MEETING of this Association will be held in the Schools 


* attached to the Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds, on Good Friday. 


r 
j 


q 


TEA will be served at fouro’clock. Charge 6d. each person, 
After which the chair will bo taken, at five o'clock, by 
»-' JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq., of Leeds, 
when the Annual Report will be read, and the officers for the 
“year 1868-9 appointed. 
The attendance of all friends of Sunday-school education is 
-earnestiy invited. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
ah i SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at 
ee DUKINFIELD, 
_ On Good Friday, April 10th. 
The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the Old Chapel, 


+ on 


_ and will commence at half-past ten o’clock, when a SERMON 


will be preached by the 
Rey. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 

DINNER will be provided in the School at half-past twelve 
-o’clock. Charge sixpence each person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING of the Association will be held 
in the Chapel at two o’clock, when the report will be read. 
-Chair to be taken by the President of the Association, 

JOHN DENDY, Esq. 

Deputations from the London and North Midland Sunday- 
School Associations will be present. | 

TEA will be provided in the echool at four o’clock, at a 
charge of sixpence each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 
“the chair will be taken by 

JOHN BROOKS, Esq.; and the 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, of Manchester, 
Will introduce the following subject for the consideration 
-of the meeting: ‘‘On some Improvements possible in our 


‘Sunday Schools as at present constituted.” 


JFSSE PILCHER, 
JOHN REYNOLDS, + Hon. Secs. 


A Train will leave the London Road station for Dukinfield 
(per Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Com- 
ny) at 9 10a.m. ; : 


z 


ORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


ASSOCIATION. 

The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Friar Gate Chapel, Derby, on Tuesday, 
April the 14th, 1868. The Business Meeting will commence at 
two o’clock prompt. Chair to be taken by the president of 
the Association, OFFLEY SHORE, Esq. 

Deputations from the London and the Manchester District 
Associations will be present. 

TEA will be provided in the Schoolroom at half-past four. 
Charge 4d. each. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at half-past five, 
when the Rey. F. BISHOP will read a paperon “The Aim 
and Object of the Sunday School.” 

H. RILEY, Hon. Sec. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
Whitfleld-street, Ardwick. 

A BAZAAR, for the Sale of Useful and Ornamental Articles, 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, the 16th, 17th,and 18th 
inst., the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., having kindly con- 
sented to open it. 

A Choice Selection of Music, both vocal and instrumental, 
will be given at intervals each day. The decorative arrange- 
ments have been placed under the skilful direction of Mr. 
TYRER, who will also introduce his company of inimitable 
Marionettes. 

The Bazaar will be opened on Thursday the 16th, at eleven 
o’clock a.m., and on each of the two following days at twelve 
o’clock p.m. 

Tickets: For the three Days, 3s.; First Day, 2s. 6d. (after 
four o’clock, 1s.); Second Day, ls. (after four o’clock, bed 
Third Day, 6d.; Children from six to twelve years of age ha! f 
price; May be had from Mr. Jones, Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square; Mr. Phillips, Herald office, Market-street; Mr. 
Vickers, Chapel-keeper, Cross-street; Mr. Armstrong, St. 
Ann’s Passage; Messrs. Johnsonand Rawson, Market-street; 
Rey. Daniel Berry, Mossley; Mr. Samuel Newby, Mossley; 
or from the Committee. 

Donations in work or money are earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by the above named, or by the 
Se PAWION, IT, Polygon A A 

E. LAWTON, 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, * 

D. BAXTER, 53, Everton Road, Ardwick, } Secretaries. 
af wi Wion hae of the eee theres 

rs. , 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, * 
Miss JONES, 1¢0, Hyde Road, Ardwick, } Secretaries. 


x by 

Mr. JOHN ARMSTRONG, hosier, &c., St. Ann’s Passage. 

Friends contributing goods are urgently requested to send 
their parcels by Tuesday, the 14th inst. 


ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mir. Henry Taylor, 1010 2. cesses ietascsecsucaseure £0 10) 0 
Mire Ee, BOSbers CCU. sevens dusiveceisesdeseveccs cole 05 0 
Brooks, Marshall, and Brooks, Ashton ........... 1. bad 
Rey. Jos. Freeston, Rochdale ..........ssceccseseee 010 0 


PARCELS oF Goobs. 

Mr. Samuel Beswick, Tottington; Mr. Bearder, Manchester ; 
Miss Barnes, Hulme; Miss Andrews, Hulme; Mrs. Shepherd, 
Manchester; Mr. J. Worsnip, Heyrod; Mrs. Heathcote, 
Mossley; Miss Heys, Mossley. 


PENING OF THE HASTINGS UNIT- 
ARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


The Building Committee have pleasure to announce that 
the OPENING SERVICES will take place on Wednesdiy, May 
6th, and that the Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A., has kindly con- 
sented to preach the opening Sermon. The Committee trust that 
as many friends as can make it convenient will be present 
on this occasion. The amount already subscribed is £343. 1s. 
6d., leaving a balance of about £250 to be raised. The Com- 
mittee urgently solicit donations towards this amount as 
they are very desirous of freeing the building from debt before 
the trust deed is completed, and the building handed over to 
the Trustees. 

Further donations will be thankfully received by Mr. S. C. 
BURGESS, treasurer, George-street, Hastings, and by Mr. 
THOMAS KENWARD, jun., No. 1, Blomfield Terrace, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


Ty ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 


In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. j 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, ava'l themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former ofices stood,and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be paved, and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, bave to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s_ Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-strcet. 


Subscriptions already received. 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A. ......... 
Mrs. Grant .... 


Mr. R. Nicholaon 2... ccc ccccscccesccvceess 
Mri Bs C. Harding. .22.d..0ceresste cesceecs 
The Rev. S. A. Steinthal..........ceccccsess 
James Worthington, Esq. ........0.eeeeeeeee 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. ... 
M. Samson, Esq. .. 


Seat eter e eee ee tee ene rate eeee 


Penn eee e eee te teen ne ne tees 


PERT eee TeCeee Tere ere ee 


. J. Le Es 
feria Comey Wac.cMielnell.. os ccccteaxnskec seas 
A Friend, Higher Broughton v..sseseeeeeereneeneee 


orcaneaaHH EES 


_ 
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AST CHESHIRECHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at Stockporton Saturday, April 18th, 
Major COPPOCK in the chair. The BUSINESS MEETING 
will begin at threeo’clock. TEA will be provided at half-past 
five, after which a SOCIAL MEETING will be held. Tickets 
for tea, 6d each. ALFRED PAYNE, Secretary. 


LACKLEY UNITARIAN CHAPEL 
HOUSE. 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Mrs. Samuel Fielden, Todmorden........sessseeeee £9 0 0 
Mr. Pickles, Harpurhey....... eyite 100 
Mr. Thos. Whittaker, Blackley .... 0i0 0 
Mrs _ Barnsley.......... 010 0 
Per Mr. J. Eckersley .. é 010 0 
Mr. R. Aspden....... Sid oe oaats Cas dade ats mae gos 050 

Messrs. John and George Birch, Miles Platting, in 
WMOMGY; ANG GOGAH Gh. cans aeainnc ene vedsecvaesacepas 115 0 
Mr. John Barnes, Miles Platting ..... 010 0 


Mr. Bateman, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Coleman, 2s. 6d.; Mr. 
Davis, 2s. 6d.; A. and 8. Chadwick, 4s. 6d.; small 
amounts, 58......... Pieced & OORT, 

Mr. Hadwen ........ 1 


Mr. Ross..... 
LADY, age 30, desires a Re-engagement 


A as GOVERNESS: English, Music, and I'rench.—Ad- 
dress, A. E., care of Mr. A. B. MATTHEWS, bookseller, 39, 
Congreve-street, Birmingham. 


ANTED, in a small family where a 
housemaid is kept, a WORKING HOUSEKEEPER, 
accustomed to cook and to attend upon an invalid.—Address 
to Mrs. WORTHING ION, Claremont House, Bolton-!e-Moors. 


MASTER will be WANTED for the 
Hollis School, Rotherkam, at Midsummer next.—~ 
Apply to Rev. W. BLAZEBY, B.A., Rotherham, 


EV. T. E. POYNTING receives a Few 


PUFILS.—Monton, Eccles, near Manchester. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., La taken extensive »remises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Quarter commenced on Thursday, April 2nd, 
Full prospectus on application. 
Kdge.— 


(i InDOW GROVE ScHOOL, Alderley 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,”’ Wilmslow. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR THE 
YOUNG, ona New Plan. By T. E. POYNTING. 
,Agent: Mr. T. P. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 
Just published, price 1s. 
ype MANCHESTER LECTURES, By 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
Manchester: Johnu- 


London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
son and Rawson. 


Price 2s, 6d. 
A eae THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXI., April Ist, 1863. 

1, Erasmus in England, by R. B. Drummond, B.A. 

2. On the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, by Edward 
Higginson 

8. Tne Religion of the Middle Classes, by One of Themselves. 

4. The Creation, II., by tussell Martineau, M.A. 

5. Jewish Coins and Hebrew Palmography, by John 
Kenrick, M.A. 

6. The Epistle of Jude, and the Prophecy and Assumption 
of Moses, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. 

7. The Education of the People and the Religious Difficulty, 
by J. Page Hopps. 

8. Conformity, from a-Nonconformist Point of View, by 
Charles Beard, B.A. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE SUITED TO THE TIMES. 

No. 8. The Miracles of Jesus Described, Defined, and De- 
fended. Price 6d.—May be had of the agents of the Unitarian 
Herald, and all Booksellers. Orders to be sent to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 


Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Sta 

istical. Price 3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 3 
NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of the best URNS 


for Tea Parties. ; 
A Card, showing the style and giving price of the same, will 
be sent on receipt’ of stamped envelope. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. . F 
RS. BAINBRIDGH’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. } 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
Wyle MOSS wishes to call the at- 


tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockhurn Tweeds for Suits, and the ** Alexan- 


dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
= FIRST CHAMBER, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Ageountant, 
STOCKPOKT. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The “woman question” is making way on the 
Continent, as wellasin America. Itis even gaining 
ground in Italy, and is the subject of two volumes 
just published, at Milan, by Signora Mozzoni. 
Speaking of that large class of Italian women who 
are still educated in convents, she says they carry 
from the convent “into family life that narrow, 
intolerant, superstitious, and retrogading spirit 
which, inoculated by affection into the natures of 
husbands and children, causes deplorable hinder- 
ance to the development of the nation.” 


Nice has been the scene of a novel and unprece- 
dented ceremony, the consecration of a Greek 
church in a Roman Catholic town by one Crown 
Prince of Russia in memory of another. The late 
Czarewitch died in the Villa Bermond. The house 
was demolished, and a church built upon the site. 
The present Czarewitch came from St. Petersburg 
to witness the consecration. 

The Semaine Religieuse says that the Hungarian 
Bishops are desirious of admitting the laity to share 
in the administration of the affairs of the Church, 
as the best means of reviving a religious spirit, and 
of counteracting the indifference which pre- 
vails among all classes, The same tendency 
seems to pervade a new sect, broken off from 
the Catholic Church. This sect originated in 
the Theiss district, and in the great plain 
between that river and the Danube, among the 
Magyar population. Itsadherents have adopted the 
name of Nazarenes, and are found in great numbers 
among the pure Hungarian peasantry. As yet the 
characteristics of this new religion are not clearly 
known. It admits no sacerdotal class, and any one 
who feels moved to it may rise and speak or pray 
in their meetings. The members of this sect refuse 

to baptise their infants or to take any oath. Each 
community constitutes a closely united society in 
which not only the common interests, but the 
private affairs of individuals are discussed and 
arranged. Every one admits the members of this 
sect to be sober, industrious, and peaceable. 

The accounts of the state of the Pope’s health 
are somewhat conflicting. He is of a remarkably 
long-lived family, but an old complaint has 
returned with symptoms which alarm his physi- 
cians, and though he has rallied after its attacks, 
his condition is regarded as precarious, On the 
festival of the Annunciation, he went, according 
to custom, to the Charch of Santa Maria-sopra- 
Minerva, in one of the halls of which the trial of 
Galileo took place, and his sentence and retractation 
were pronounced. The state carriage was preceded 
by the Pontifical cross-bearer on a white mule, 
and contained beside the Pope, Cardinals Bonaparte 
and Berardi. Though the streets were thronged, 
not a single voice broke the profound silence with 
which his Holiness was received, till he reached 
the piazza before the church where the clerical 
party had mustered in force, and greeted him with 
loud acclamations. 


The reception of the Pére Gratry, of the Oratory, 
as a member of the French Academy, was made a 
sort of liberal Catholic demonstration, M. de Mont- 
alembert and others who sympathise with him 
being present. The fauteuil occupied by the Pére 
was the same in which Voltaire once sat, and 
before him Massillon ; affording an opportunity to 
their successor to remark happily, in the opening 
of his discourse, that thus “ Voltaire and his sar- 
donic sneer at human nature found themselves 
placed, in the annals of the Academy, between .two 
-priests of the Oratory, and two prayers for the 
world.” The new academician, who is the author 
of numerous theological works, took for his subject 
the historical writings of M. de Barante, especially 
those relating to the Revolution. He asserted with 
considerable firmness, and despite Pio Nono’s 

“Syllabus, his adherence to what was good in the 
principles of 1789, while rejecting the excesses 
committed in their name; and was particularly 
emphatic in his denunciations of “ absolute power,” 
whether as exercised by Louis XIV. or the First 
Napoleon; or by others whom the speaker re- 
frained from designating more particularly. 

The Vicar of Trumpington is distributing papers 
headed “Crumbs of Comfort for True Protestants,” 
which contain the following: 

“Who and what are Protestants ? 

“Dr. Colenso and Socinians are Protestants, 


therefore Protestantism does not believe in our 
Lord’s Divinity. 


“ Baptists are Protestants, therefore Protestant- |{ evidence for their genuineness, and enters into an 


ism does not believe in Infant Baptism. 

“ Quakers are Protestants, therefore Protestant- 
ism does not believe in Sacraments. 

“ Swiss Calvinists are Protestants, therefore Pro- 
testantism does not believe in the Atonement. 

“Who began the Protestant movement in Eng- 
land ? 

“ An adulterer—Henry VIII. 

“ Who helped him ? 

“Thomas Cromwell, a robber and murderer. 

“Who promoted the movement ? 

“Thomas Cranmer, a perjured person. 

“ Has the Charch of England ever called herself 
Protestant ? 

“No, certainly not; some people wanted her to 
do so in Dutcb William’s time, but Convocation in- 
dignantly refused to do so. 

“ What does she call herself ? 

“The Bishops assembled in solemn Conference 
at Lambeth the other day, styled her ‘the Angli- 
can Branch of the Church Catholic.’ 

“ What is the grand principle of Protestantism ? 

“That every man can judge for himself what is 
right in matters of religion. 

“ What is the teverse of this principle ? 

“The principle of external authority and of re- 
straint. 

“ Who, then, was the first Protestant ? 

“The devil, 

“ How so? 

“ Because he didn’t like the principle of authority, 
and protested against the restraints of the Heavenly 
Order. 

“ What became of him ? 

“He was defeated and cast out. 

“ And what will become of Protestantism ? 

“Tt will likewise be cast out of the Church, and 
be ucterly crushed, defeated, and spurned.” 

The Dean of Maritzburg began his mission to 
England, “on behalf of the suffering Church of 
Natal,” on Sunday last, at St. Lawrence’s, most 
appropriately, he thought, because there had re- 
cently been assembled so many Bishops of the 
Church from all parts of the world. 

According to the Globe, the judgment of the 
Dean of Arches in the St. Alban’s case is not to go 
unchallenged. The Church Association, the real 
promoters of the suit, have determined to appeal 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
against his decision respecting lights on the altar. 

The Ritualists, on the contrary, seem satisfied 
with the result. Mr. Mackonochie, writing to the 
Bishop of London, says he “cannot but feel the 
deepest thankfulness that a judgment, conceived in 
such a spirit of deep and true Catholicity, should 
have been delivered.” There is no doubt that so 
far Sacerdotalism has been the gainer. The altar 
may still be draped after the Roman fashion, lights 
burn upon it, priestly vestments be worn, clouds of 
incense wrap the worshippers, water be mixed 
with the wine before instead of during the service, 
and though the lifting of the elements is forbidden, 
the symbolical gestures and genuflexions hitherto 
practised may still be continued. 


A circular has been issued to the Irish Roman 
Catholic priests, informing them for their guidance 
that the diocesan authorities consider the ceremony 
of the approaching installation in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral as purely civil in its character, and there- 
fore as not coming within the prohibition against 
Catholics assisting at acts of religious worship 
different from those of the Catholic Chureh. 

Last week, the Rev. F. D. Maurice delivered an 
interesting lecture on “Milton,” in the Weigh- 
House Chapel (Mr. Binney’s), as one of a course in 
connection with the Young Men’s Society belonging 
to it. 

The ill-will shown jto the Compulsory Church 
Rates Abolition Bill by the Government, six mem- 
bers of which strove to delay its being passed by 
the Commons, has been again manifested in the 
Lords, where objection was taken to its being read 
a second time yesterday, because it was the day 
before the Easter holidays: and in consequence it 
has had to be postponed till the 23rd. 

Dr. Lee’s pulpit, All Saints’, Lambeth, was occu- 
pied on Friday evening by Father Ignatius, and 
the service was interrupted by hisses, groans, and 
derisive laughter. It is stated that Mr. Lyne 
delivered an animated sermon, the burden of which 
was “Mary.” He spoke very loudly and boldly of 
the “sacrifice” of the altar. There was no further 
disturbance in the church, but there was a good 
deal of rioting in the streets as the congregation 
left. 

Some of our readers may like to know that a 
translation has just been published of Tischendorf’s 
work on the “Origin of the Four Gospels.” In a 
scholarly, but yet popular, form it presents the 


examination of the statements of Renan and others 
on the subject, showing them to be unfounded. 

Atalate Bible Society meeting, it was stated that 
since the first formation of the society it had cir- 
culated 54,000,000 copies of the Scriptures in 178 
languages and dialects; and as nearlyjthe same 
number had been circulated by kindred societies. 
in America and other parts of the world, the total 
circulation reached about a hundred millions. 

On Sunday last, the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
preaching in the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, com- 
bated the doctrines ot the Arians, and of those who 
in later times had held views which were destruc- 
tive of the Christian scheme, and contended that, 
translate them as they might, the Scriptures bore 
direct testimony to the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
If they did not believe in the mysteries of Chris- 
tianity, they might say with Homer, that man is 
the most miserable of all the beasts of the field. If 
he who suffered on Calvary was not the Son of God, 
was it not true that there was a better person in 
the world than God himself? What this means 
we must leave our readers to discover; we confess 
we cannot. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Bishop of Oxford, whose speech on Sunday 
schools, some short time back, caused a good deal 
of remark, takes up the subject again in Good 
Words. Among the reforms which he would intro- 
duce, the first is the banishment of all that bears 
the character of work, such as that of the day- 
school, from the teaching. The teacher, he tells 
us, should never be the master of the day-school 5 
nor should the room be the daily school-room. 
“ The introduction of chairs instead of benches, of 
tables round which the classes ¢an sit, are of great 
use.” Teachers, too, are to be of a lively order. 
“Brightness, . playfulness, power of sympathy, 
power of sorg,—a sort of bird-like temperament,— 
these are natural qualifications for the Sunday- 
school teacher.” The importance of a high religious 
character is also insisted upon. But “ perhaps the 
most important point of all is the selection of the 
scholars.” The Bishop strongly condemns the 
practice of making the school a sort of “moral 
foundling hospital,” and, not without reason, cen- 
sures the parents who send their infant children to 
school merely to get rid of them for a few hours. 
In Utopia, young children would not come to 
Sunday schools at all; but as we are not yet in that 
happy state, they ought to be kept separate from 
the elder scholars. He urges the importance of 
retaining these, and recommends something in the 
shape of adult Bible classes for them. He thinks 
these should not be held in the afternoon, for 
young men and women will “keep company,” and 
it is better they should do this in the day-time 
than at twilight; and he suggests therefore that 
three-quarters of an hour before afternoon service 
would be the best time for holding such a class for 
females, and the same time before evening service 
for the males. 

Dr. Massingham, the railing itinerant lecturer of 
the Church Institution, appears to be dealing out 
his abuse too strongly even for his own partizans. 
The Church Journal considers that there is “a 
bullying in the style of his address, and an as- 
sumption of authority, not at all likely to convince 
the gainsayers.” 

In the Sword and the Trowel, Mr. Spurgeon has 
the following remarks on the educational question : 


“Since the sectarian system has in England most 
evidently failed to reach the needs of the millions 
a purely secular system will be established, and 
will be thrust upon us whether we will or no. 
There will be a great outcry about the divorcing of 
religion from education, but we shall not join in it, 
partly because it is useless to ery over spilé milk— 
the thing must be, and there is no preventing it; 
and yet more, because we think we see our way to 
a real great gain out of a small apparent loss. 
Children are to Jose the religious training which 
they received in National and British schools: we 
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will be highly beneficial to the morality of youth 

to dispense with this miserable farrago, in which 
the false of superstition and the true of law are 
hopelessly jumbled. The present religious teaching 
of our week-day schools is, as we believe, as nearly 
i possible asham, and a most mischievous sham 
00. 

Tn a letter to the Freeman, giving a depreciatory 
estimate of “ Ecce Homo,” the Rev. John Aldis says 
well: 

“Nor do I object that this book is not orthodox. 
That it is orthodox in any sense the author would 
be the Jast to maintain. In view of those 
who say it is, [imagine that if he should notice 
them at all, he will lift his brows in astonish- 
ment or turn away with contempt. Yet to de- 
nounce anything as unorthodox is neither wise nor 
right. This is a symbol and instrument of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, which Dissenters will do well 
to abandon for ever. It appeals to prejudice and 
digests nothing. Its rule is passion and its pro- 
duct delusion. It can never fetter thought, but 
only distort the expression of it. It makes the 
supple hypocrites and the daring martyrs, and lifts 
a denounced error into the throne of honour. But 
there is a far greater question, and the only one 
really worth asking—Is the thing affirmed true ? 
If it be, wherever found and whatever name it 
bear, I am a guilty fool if Ispurnit. If it be not, 
Iam bound to reject it though it be resplendent 
with wit, and I am denounced as an unappreciative 
fogy.” 

Mr. Peter Bayne, in an article on education, in 
the Christian World Magazine, observes: 

“Among the causes which have given the body 
of the population of Scotland so high a character 
for centuries, which have inspired them with worthy 
ambitions, and accustomed them to appreciate and 
value education, perhaps the very first has been 
the accessibility, by means of the parish schools 
and the cheap University system, of the profession 
of the Presbyterian ministry to the youth of the 
country. The Scottish Churches have had the 
cream of Scottish talent, and the Scottish com- 
monalty has never swerved in its affection for 
churches to which it felt itself allied by a thousand 
close, and tender, and honourable ties.” 


In noticing somefsermons on the Liturgy of the 
Church of England, by the Vicar of Doncaster, the 
Freeman says : 

“We cannot but feel surprise and sorrow to find 
Dr. Vaughan contending for the retention of the 
Athanasian Creed, with its awful—we had almost 
said its blasphemous—damnatory clauses, in the 
public services of the Church. That it is a curious 
and interesting monument of the controversies of 
the past, is surely a poor reason for retaining it. 
While as to its use as a protest against the 
notion that a man is not responsible for his belief, 
we hold it to be much more effectual in its demon- 
stration of the bitterness of spirit which theological 
disputes have ever engendered, and of the fearful 
presumption with which fallible men venture to 
denounce the vengeance of heaven against those 

- who deny the authority of their interpretations of 
the truth of God. The sooner it is consigned to 
the pages of church history, the better for the 
interests alike of truth and love.” 

In a late number of the Standard, a correspon- 
dent calling himself “One who ought to know,” 
seems ambitious of outdoing the Premier in prac- 
tising on the gullibility of his party. He says that, 
having been connected with the Ultramontane 
body for several years, and being acquainted with 
many of their secrets, he feels it his duty, now that 
Mr. Gladstone is about to attack the Church of 
England, to let his followers know that, when he 
went to Rome, he made arrangements with his 
Holiness the Pope to destroy the Irish Church and 
ultimately to make the Catholic Church the State 
Church for Ireland. In explanation of this extra- 
ordinary conduct we are told that Mr. Gladstone 
“is himself a Catholic at heart;” and in proof of 
this assertion we are assured that “all his nearest 
and dearest friends are of that persuasion,” and 
also that the writer thinks somebody else knows 
that the recent announcement of a distinguished 
convert being about to enter the Catholic Church 
had reference to Mr. Gladstone alone. In conclu- 
sion the writer proposes that Mr. Gladstone should 
be asked in the House of Commons if he can deny 
the truth of all this stupid rubbish. 

The English Independent is not able, any more 

than ourselves, to understand the “kind of petty 
spite” which influences the Spectator in its refer- 
ences to Nonconformists. Praising it for its general 
candour in criticising individuals and parties, the 
Independent remarks that this sort of spirit seems 
altogether to desert it in dealing with Nonconform- 
ists, and adds: 
_ “To us the thing is more surprising because of 
the avowed ecclesiastical sympathies of the writers. 
‘From the advocates of a narrow and exclusive 

_ theory of the Church we are prepared to expect 


contemptuous treatment, and we have become so 
accustomed to it that it has lost any sting which 
once it may have had, Butfrom men who are, par 
excellence, the advocates of perfect freedom, and the 
censors of everything that savours of intolerance, 
and whose great aim is to inaugurate an era 
of universal peace and charity in the Church, 
we have a right surely to look for that 
respect to which a conscientious adherence to 
our own {principles may entitle us. We should 
be sorry to conclude that Broad Churchism is 
just as narrow at heart, just as strong in its 
prejudices against those who do not acquiesce in 
its views, just as unwilling to make the concessions 
to opponents which not only courtesy, but simple 
truth and justice require, as those whose bigotry 
it is so fond of denouncing ; but this really appears 
to be the fact. It claims freedom for itself; it 
would extend the limits of the Church, and thus 
embrace many who are now excluded; it would 
seek by this process to make it more truly national; 
but if the Spectator fairly represents its spirit, it 
would treat all outsiders with supercilious con- 
tempt. Its bigotry would thus seem to gain in 
intensity what it loses in extension, and the few 
who are not embraced within its scheme of com- 
prehension, and by standing aloof mar its idea of a 
national Christianity, must be cdntent to find 
themselves the objects of its indignation and 
scorn.” 

In a letter to the Daily News, Dr. Liddon repeats 
some of the objections to Mr. Coleridge’s Bill, which 
he had previously urged in the Guardian. He says 
that, some time ago, he proposed that, instead of 
the subscription now required, should be substi- 
tuted subscription to the Nicene Creed. This 
would have admitted Roman Catholics, and most 
Protestant Dissenters to the M.A. degree, while “it 
would have excluded Socinians, Deists, and the yet 
more negative forms of conviction beyond them.” 
What he is afraid of is not Dissent, but sceptical 
philosophy. Speaking for himself and Dr. Pusey, 


‘he says “ we do not propose to repress philosophy,” 


only it must be a philosophy which, more or less, 
squares with theirs. It is not enough for him that 
Mr. Coleridge’s Bill leaves the theological faculty 
untouched, he must have “a security that all de- 
partments of knowledge shall be administered 
from a Christian point of view.” He hopes 
nothing from Liberals of Mr. Lowe’s type, but 
something from religious ones, like Mr. Bright ; and 
“among earnest Dissenters, even those who are 
conscientiously most opposed to the doctrines of 
the Church, would, he believes, unite in promoting 
an effort which might save this country from the 
misery of establishing a purely godless education 
in the chief centres of its intellectual life.” Surely, 
Dr. Liddon must know enough of what is taking 
place at both Oxford and Cambridge, especially 
the former, to see that subscription and tests are 
powerless in keeping out the “philosophy” which 
he so much dreads, and that it is not by such 
means that its prevalence is to be checked. 


A correspondent of the English Independent hav- 
ing asked some time ago whether persons holding 
Universalist opinions were admissible to the fellow- 
ship of Congregational churches, another corres- 
pondent, who feels a strong sense of the need that 
this question should be fully and openly answered, 
says: 

“The number of thoughtful men and women 
who unobtrusively hold these or related opinions, 
and ‘trust the larger hope,’ is already great (so far 
as I can judge from the phenomena of a limited 
experience of what is occurring in the general 
Church), and is continually becoming greater. If 
required to give a definite expression of belief, 
they will not be afraid to do so; but as a rule 
they prefer to consider the subject as belonging 
to the region of that ‘higher faith’ which many 
even of true Christians are not yet prepared to 
enter, and therefore speak upon it only to such as 
they deem able to receive their words without 
offence. Asit is unquestionable that these views 
with regard to future discipline and its duration 
are thoughtfully and honestly entertained, the ob- 
jection as to whether they agree with a strictly 
literal rendering of Scripture cannot be raised. We 
have only to do with the moral sincerity of those 
who hold them, and must therefore assume that 
they have been received with full and intelligent 
consideration of all that the Bible says. The real 
questions involved in that asked by your corres- 
pondent are therefore these: Does Universalism 
contradict the Christian spirit? Is it inconsistent 
with love to the Lord Jesus Christ? Does it neces- 
sarily imply another Gospel ?” 


The editor of the Zndependent is evidently disin- 
clined to have the subject ventilated, and dismisses 


it with this curt note: 

“These are questions which cannot be discussed 
in our columns. The answer to the only question 
that can be raised here is, that we are not accus- 
tomed to require any doctrinal tests from our 
members, but it is impossible that Universalists 
should find themselves at home in our churches.” 


REVIEW: 


The British Quarterly Review. April, 1868. 
Tux present number maintains its character by the 
variety and importance of its articles. We notice 
only those of especial interest to our readers. An 
article, on The Great Vatican MS. of the New Testa- 
ment, details the difficulties which have prevented 
Biblical critics from collating this MS., describes 
briefly the editions by Cardinal Mai, and recounts 
the steps by which Tischendorf succeeded in gain- 
ing permission—not to publish a fac-simile of the 
MS., which the Pope wishes to do himself, but—to 
correct the errors of Cardinal Mai’s edition. Yet 
he could not resist the temptation to transcribe 
many whole pages. This was observed, and Ver- 
cellone, the monk under whose care the two editions 
of the Vatican MS. were published, was appointed 
to superintend the completion of the work. Thus 
the latter part of Tischendorf’s recently published 
edition of the MS. is not, as it professes on the 
title-page, “ Ex ipso codice” (from the MS. itself). 
He was obliged to omit, in his collation of the latter 
part, “the spaces and punctuations, and other 
marks which the Codex contains.” 

Various critical indications show that this MS. 
may be referred to the 4th century. It does not 
contain the Eusebian canons, which were published — 
about the year 330, and which appear in the 
Sinaitic MS. But those two most ancient MSS. 
correspond in many points. Tischendorf thinks 
that the hand of one copyist may be detected in 
parts of both MSS. There is thus considerable 
ground for fixing the date of each. The Vatican 
MS. appears to have been first written, and then 
corrected by the usual Diorthetes, or, as a modern 
printer would technically say, the “reader.” 
Another writer has gone over it again, inking the 
faded letters afresh, and adding accents, breathings, 
&e. His own additions are in the small cursive 
character, and so point to the tenth or eleventh 
century as the time of his revision. 

We quote a few of the more important of the 
readings given by the reviewer. 

St. Matthew, vi. 13.—The clause, “For thine is 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever, 
Amen,” is omitted from the Lord’s Prayer: as in 
St. Luke’s version of that prayer in the Revised 
Text. 

St. Matthew, xix. 17,18, reads: “ Master, what 
good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? 
And he said unto him, Why askest thou me con- 
cerning what is good. There is the [not ‘one’] 
good.” (€aruv 6 dyaGos.) 

John, i. 18.—“ No man hath seen God at any 
time, the only begotten God (ovoyevns Geos) 
which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath 
declared him.” So also the Sinaitic and other 
MSS., and the Peshito Syriac. 

Acts, xvi.7.—“ But the Spirit suffered them not ;” 
omitting “of Jesus” after Spirit. J 

Acts, xx. 28.—“ Feed the Church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.” Tischen- 
dorf decides, against previous doubts, that this is 
the reading of the Vatican MS. : 

St. Mark, xvi. 8—20, is omitted, but the copyist 
has left a gap of a column and a quarter, as though 
it were absent from his copy, and he intended to 
supply it from some other source. 

The text of the Three Heavenly Witnesses 18 
omitted, and the reviewer briefly defends the spu- 
riousness of that text against the elaborate but 
illogical and insufficient defence of it recently pub- 
lished by the Rev. Charles Foster, B.D. 

A very sound and sensible article on Woncon- 
formists and National Education adduces the early 


‘history of the Government educational grants to 


show that, in their recent change of ground upon 
this subject, the Independents are guilty of no 
change of principle. It shows the need of increased 
education, suggests that no religious instruction 
should be prescribed or tested by Government; 
that a conscience clause should be enforced; and 
that the requirements as to certificated masters and 
pupil teachers should be cancelled. It sketches 
out a rating system of education, much like the 
bill of Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster; argues for the 
retainment of school fees ; urges that when children 
at work are compelled to go to school, compulsion 
should be much more readily put upon those idling 
on the streets; and concludes thus spiritedly : 

“Tn all these reforms we shall have against us 
the vast majority of the clergy, and nearly the 
whole strength of the Conservative party. The 
fight will be a severe one. But in the new electors 
there is a force which, wisely and resolutely used, 
will enable us to defy all resistance. In relation to 
this great question the interests of the Noncon- 
formists and the interests of the great mass of the 
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English people are identical. We can, if we please, 
place ourselves at the head of a great popular 
movement, and render the country the most sub- 
stantial service.” (p. 433.) 

A brief article on the Zntercommunion of Churches 
prefaces a.notice of Dean Alford’s recent liberal 
papers in Good Words and the Contemporary Re- 
view, by pointing out the true union that exists 
among all real disciples of Christ, as members of 
his invisible Holy Catholic Church ; a union which, 
though it cannot agree in the expression of dogma, 
is often very close in the nature of its faith. It 
claims from the Establishment a truer recognition 
of the conscientious position, the refined and edu- 
cated feeling, the Christian activities of Noncon- 
formists, and then acknowledges the liberal spirit 
which the Dean of Canterbury has expressed in the 
paper above mentioned. It rejoices that a clerical 
meeting should, seventeen years ago, have unani- 
mously voted that “an orthodox Dissenter may be 
regarded as a member of Christ’s church,” though 
wondering and almost sneering at the state of 
mind in which such a question could be posited 
and discussed. It accepts the liberal view by 
which Dean Alford would test Christianity, not by 
the dogmatic expression of faith, but by a man’s 
own claim. 

“We want for Christendom a fact, not a doc- 
trine, as the test of inclusion; and we are thus 
drawn back (says the Dean) to the definition be- 
fore alluded to, as furnished us by the Church her- 
self when she explains ‘the good estate of the 
Catholic Church’ to be attained by ‘all who profess 
and call themselves Christians being led into the 
way of truth.’ Christendom is as wide as the 


Christian name; as wide as the recognition of 
Christ as master.” p. 482. 


So, says the reviewer (and apparently with ap- 
proval) the Church of England “has no right to 
unchristianise or unchurch even the Unitarian.” 

Moreover, the Dean allows that the church 
government of the Nonconformists is not to be re- 
jected as unscriptural or unchristian ; describes the 
Nonconformist bodies in words of very high praise ; 
and suggests three steps that might be taken to- 
wards a closer connection; (1) that Nonconformist 
divines should, under certain regulations, be invited 
to preach in the Established Churches; (2) that 
Christians should unite together in the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper; and (3) that efforts be made 
on both sides to promote mutual understanding and 
friendly intercourse. 

We need hardly mention an article on the Jrish 
Church Question, as it was written before the late 
triumphant division, further than to support its 
appeal for earnest and active effort in the cause of 
liberal church reform. 


THE WORK THAT OUR MINISTERS OUGHT 
TO BE ABLE TO DO. . 


[COMMUNICATED; NO. IL, BY THE MINISTERS’ 
SALARIES COMMITTEE. | 


Ir used to be considered essential to the character 
of one who aspired to minister to an important 
English Presbyterian or Unitarian congregation, 
that he should have received the most complete 
education, which, consistently with the exclusive- 
ness of the national universities, could be given 
him; ‘that he should keep himself abreast with the 
best thought and scholarship of the times; and that 
he should make some original and valuable contri- 
bution to theological literature. We have changed 
a good deal of all this; whether for the better it is 
not our present purpose to inquire. Change pro- 


ceeds, for the most part, by amethod of compensa-’ 


tion; and, at least, a part of what is lost in one 
direction may be gained in another. We may be 
more popular in our preaching, if we are less accurate 
in our scholarship ; if our grasp upon the educated 
relaxes, it may be more tightly closed upon the 
poor; and Sunday schools and missionary societies 
may supply the place of learned treatises and well 
written books. Itis quite possible that many among 
us may think the gain at least equal to the loss; 
nor is the writer of these lines at all disposed to 
question the value of these popular agencies, which 
are among the latest manifestations of our religious 
life. To strike the balance of profit and loss, which 
is the net result of these changes, is not his present 
object. It is enough to point out the fact (as he 
considers it to be) that the intellectual status of 
Unitarian ministers is steadily on the decline. Look 
at the facts of the case. Whatever literary work 
of a high class is done amongst us, is done by the 
ministers of a-generation now approaching the de- 
cline of life, An essay or two in some review is all 


that can be traced to our younger ministers. We 
mention no names; to doso would be invidious. But 
is it notacommon reflection in our socialintercourse, 
that vacant places involving weighty duties are 
hard to fillup; and that there are places, which 
must be vacant before long, which it will be impos- 
sible to fillup? There is a great ferment and com- 
motion in men’s theological ideas: new books every 
year create fresh excitement, but the ferment is not 
our making. And the new books are not written 
by us. Conjointly with this, so large a liberalising 
process has taken place, that the public are 
willing to listen to a really fresh and strong utter- 
ance from any quarter. Mr. Tayler’s book on the 
Fourth Gospel has attracted general attention and 
criticism in quite a remarkable way. Yet still we 
are silent. Just atthe moment when the very current 
of thought which we have so long laboured to 
create is setting towards us, we are wholly shut up 
in missionary societies and Sunday schools. Just 
as our neighbours are beginning to think, we are 
Weaning ourselves from so troublesome a_ habit. 
We are getting’tired of principles, just as they are 
finding out that it has been a mistake to try 
to do without them. The writer is as strong an 
advocate as any for missionary societies and Sunday 
schools, for their proper objects, and in their 
preper places; but the work of the free Christian 
churches which descend from 1662—if it is not now 
to be let drop from weak and irresolute hands-— 
cannot be done by them, but only by solid learning 
and severe thought, and the freest and brightest 
speech. 

This is a moral evil, and moral evils are not to be 
removed by material means; but material means 
may have something to do with causing them. 
What possibility is there that our young ministers 
should devote themselves to the highest and 
most permanent form of literary effort? Let 
us take the case of one who may have received 
an admirable education in Manchester New College, 
who has won academical distinctions in the Univer- 
sity of London, who, aided by the Hibbert Trust, 
has still further pursued bis studies at a foreign 
university, and who settles down in one of our 
congregations at an average salary of £150 a year. 
Presently, at the place of his first settlement or 
elsewhere, his income may rise to double that sum; 
but except he be a man of rare good fortune he 
must not look for more, And he must marry. He 
would be dangerous to the peace of mind of the 
matrons of his congregation if he did not. He 
must not ask any of their daughters to share his 
poverty; and yet he must not go into another flock, 
nor ask any but a lady to share it. Then come 
children, whom, perhaps, he is himself obliged to 
teach, because he cannot afford to pay a teacher. 
Or he “forms a class”—that is the proper phrase— 
and makes himself a private tutor. Perhaps he 
still clings to literature, having some hopes and 
instincts of authorship not yet worn out of him; 
but if so, he must make it pay, and it is of the ephe- 
meralkind which brings him the speediest pecuniary 
return, Whereis he to get his books? He begs 
them, he borrows them; circulating libraries and 
reviews do the rest ; and he passes out of the habit 
of steadfast study for want of its material appli- 
ances. He can indulge i in no plans which involve, 
ever so remotely, an invasion of his slender purse. 
If he have anything to spare from daily bread, it 
must go for insurance. To make the venture which 
is always implied in authorship, and especially in 
theological authorship, is to rob his wife and 
children, 

It does not by any means follow that larger 
salaries would involve an increase of literary 
activity on the part of our ministers, But in some 
cases, at least, they would remove that activity 
out of the region of the impossible. A man may 
not choose to fly, having wings; but at all events 
he cannot fly without them. Ministers with libra- 
ries are not always the most zealous students, but 
books are, nevertheless, needful to make a student. 
But another important matter is the attitude of 
our congregations in this respect. Until they are 
willing to make some sacrifices of present and per- 
sonal gain, ministers cannot be other than they 
are. Are not they held to be far more the servants 
of their flocks than of truth and piety at large? 
A man must preach acceptably, brilliantly if possi- 
ble, twice every Sunday; he must attend the 
Sunday school once or twice on the same day, or 
feel that it has been neglected for want of his per- 


| sonal supervision ; he must make and keep himself 


acquainted with every member of his congrega- 
tion ; he must respond at once to the call of sick- 
ness or of society; he must be in his place at 
countless “committees;” whenever a Unitarian 
niinister can find standing room upon any public 
platform he must show himself; he must keep up 
with the politics, the-social movements, the general 
literature of the time, and he must bear without 
ill-temper to be told that he works only one day 
in seven, There are men who do all this, unflinch- 
ingly and successfully, with large result of influencs- 
and the consciousness of a place well filled. But 
where is the possibility of sustained study, of 
deliberate thought? It is difficult to save from 
such calls to incessant activity the time which is 
needful to feed the springs of life: there is nothing 
left to devote to the public good. Such a labourer 
may have possessed the power of literary exertion. 
may even have tried his wings not altogether with- 
out success; but little by little cherished schemes 
drop out of sight amidst the press of common 
duties—the thirst for scholarly or literary excel- 
lence dies away from utter lack of satisfaction; he 
learns to look upon the thought that he might have 
spoken with effect to a larger audience than 
gathers round his own pulpit as an idle dream of 
youth, and he finds a compensation which God 
never refuses to any true dutifulness in the unin- 
termitting energy of faithfulness. Still, is it all 
gain? The special congregation profits, but the 
wider interests of truth and goodness may be the 
losers. If the present conception of ministerial 
duty had always prevailed amongst us, we should 
be absolutely without a literature. But cases of 
Pegasus in harness, it will be said, are rare indeed: 
most often it is the mill horse that does the mill 
work, and is fit for nothing better. Very likely ;. 
but still it may be questioned whether putting all 
horses to one dull round, and making them go 
through it as the main purpose of their existence, 
has not a tendency to produce a breed of mill horses 
and to discourage the birth of Pegasus at all. Itis 
a better thing to preach well than to preach often. 
There is greater gain, even for denominational 
purposes, in leading thought than in gathering 
congregations; and a minister may be better em- 
ployed in writing a good book, which only himself 
can do, than in filling a Sunday school, which half 
his congregation might, if they would, do for him. 
Only, if we prefer our ministers to be mere hewers 
of spiritual wood and drawers of spiritual water, 
let us not wonder or grumble if the leaders of the 
new reformation in England are not children of 
our household. 


EARLY ROMAN AND BRITISH CHRISTIANS. 


THE second landing of the Romans in Britain ce- 
curred a.D. 43, or about ten years after the cruci- 
fixion of our Lord. There is no doubt that the 
Christian religion had gained a footing in Rome, 
and even engaged the attention of the?government 
previously to the death of the Emperor Claudius, 
A.D. 54, Among the great number of persons who 
came from Rome to Britain, to oceupy,civil and mili- 
tary posts, was Aulus Plautius, the very first Roman 
o whom was entrusted the government of Britain. 
Concerning the lady of Aulus Plautius, Tacitus 
gives the following account :—“ Pomponia Greecina, 
a lady of distinction, married to Plautius, who was 
honoured with an ovation for his victories in Bri- 
tain, was accused of thaving embraced a foreign 
superstition, and her trial for that crime was com- 
mitted to her husband. Plautius assembled her 
kindred, and, in observance of ancient law and 
custom, haying in their presence held solemn inqui- 
sition upon the conduct and character of his wife, 
pronounced her innocent of anything immoral.” 
Lipsius and others are of opinion that what is here 
called “a foreign superstition” was the Christian 
religion. Ifshe were really a Christian, and accom- 
panied her husband during his residence in Britain 
from A.D. 43 to A.D. 47, she might have promoted 
the preaching of the Gospel in Britain ata hoe 
early period, 

In St. Paul’s 2nd Epistle to Timothy, e. iv. v. 21, 
we find this passage: “Eubulus greeteth thee, and 
Pudens, and Linus, and Claudia, and all the 
brethren.” It is believed that the ‘Pudens here 
mentioned was a Roman of exalted birth, and 
Claudia a British princess, daughter of Cogidunus, 
the client king of the Emperor Claudius, in honour 
of whom the daughter had been named Claudia. 
Cogidunus reigned over the egal, Apa tribe 
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who inhabited Sussex and the greater part of | as has not assembled in that Hall since the 


Surrey; Chichester was his capital. Now the 
poet Martial, in one of his epigrams (lib. iv. epi. 18) 
writes: “Claudia Peregrina Rufus is about to be 
married to my friend Pudens. Be _ propitious, 
Hymen, with thy torches!” And again (lib. xi. 
epi. 53): “Although born amongst the blue-eyed 
Britons, how fully has Claudia Rufina the intelli- 
gence of the Roman people! What beauty is hers! 
The matrons of Italy might take her for a Roman,” 
&e. There is little doubt that the Pudens and 
Claudia of whom Martial wrote are the Pudens and 
Claudia alluded to by St. Paul in his epistle. In 
the latter epigram quoted, Pudens is called Holy— 
“Sanctus Maritus ;” a strong presumption that he 
was one of those who were esteemed such, or, in 
other words, that Pudens was aChristian. It is not 
improbable that, along with his distinguished wife, 
Pudens may have come over into Britain, and 
taking up their abode at Chichester, these bosom 
friends of the Apostle may have taught the truths 
that lay nearest his heart. Tertullian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Eusebius, Arnobius, Jerome, Chrysos- 
tom, and Theodoret—all of whom wrote before 
the Romans finally abandoned Britain (say A.D. 
440)—all give evidence tending to show that 
Christianity had been introduced into Britain pre- 
vious to the withdrawal of the Romans.—4 bridged 
rom J. Corbet Anderson’s Uriconium. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE 
: QUESTION. 
Tue overwhelming majority for Mr. Guap- 
sTONE’S resolutions on the Irish Church 
on Friday last makes men of all parties 
rub their eyes. Public opinion is gene- 
rally slow in this country in gathering 
strength to move at all, but when it has 
gathered strength it sometimes moves with 
strange velocity and force; and it has 
done so in this instance. Yet stronger 
than eyen the unexpected numerical 
victory was the preponderance in argu- 
ment and moral earnestness on the part 
of the majority. On no question of our 
times, probably, have there been so many 
great speeches made in one debate by 
Liberals of very different shades, yet all 
tending to one simple conclusion, and 
able, moderate, and with the ring of far- 
seeing patriotic statesmanship. On the 
other hand, there has certainly been no 
debate of late years in which the Tory 
party have shown themselves so utterly 
weak. The result can hardly be doubted. 
The inevitable issue of any appeal to 
the present constituencies, still more 
all the prospects of ultimate appeal 
to the new constituencies under the 
Reform Bill, make it impossible for the 
question to rest with mere abstract 
resolutions. The country is now in 
earnest. Wherever great public meetings 
have been held, and the voice of the people 
really heard, the result has been unmis- 
takeable. Two months ago a town’s 
meeting, called by the Mayor of Man- 
CHESTER, carried, over the heads of its 
promoters, resolutions deprecating inter- 
ference with the Irish Church, the room 
being packed by Orangemen. In thesame 
city, last Tuesday, a “Great Demonstration 
of Protestant Working Men” was held in 
the Free-trade Hall; but with all the 
drumming up of an organisation sur- 
prisingly compact and efficient, the hall 
was only about two-thirds filled, the most 
sedulous care being used to keep out the 
general public. The following night, how- 
ever, came a fair appeal to the people ; and 
how was it responded to? The Hall was 
densely packed, every inchofstanding room 
on the platform, in the gallery, and on the 
floor being crowded with such an audience 
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exciting days of the agitation for the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws. The Orange- 
men had attended in force, with the 
evident purpose of playing their usual 
game of preventing the meeting being 
carried forward. But numerous as they 
were—a compact body of them having 
even got possession of a considerable space 
on the platform—they were simply 
swamped by the overwhelming feeling of 
the meeting. We believe that this will 
be the effect wherever the people can be 
really appealed to, and the Irish Church, 
as an Establishment, may be looked upon 
as under sentence of death. 

And now the question begins to be in 
every one’s mouth—How will the Protest- 
ants of the north of Ireland take it? For 
ourselves this question has a peculiar in- 
terest. We cannot forget that we repre- 
sent a religious body whose congregations 
in the north of Ireland are to some extent 
in the same boat with the Establishment, 
having received the Regium Donum and 
grown up through generations to feel it 
almost a necessity of their existence. We 
have looked anxiously for some utterance 
on this subject from our Ulster friends. It 
seems an ungracious thing for us to be 
volunteering sacrifices which will have to 
fall upon them ; and while feeling that 
Regium Donum would have to go, along 
with the Church Establishment, we have 
waited eagerly for some sign that our 
friends were not blinded by any interest 
of their own which they feel to be at stake, 
to the necessity of changes which to 
us seem as beneficial as they are inevit- 
able. And we rejoice that our hopes have 
not been disappointed. We give in an- 
other column, at greater length than usual, 
the report of a quarterly meeting of one 
of our district associations in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belfast. The Non-subscribing 
Presbytery of Antrim is not a very large 
body, but the proceedings of even ten or 
twelve associated congregations have both 


‘interest and importance when they in- 


volve the giving up in every one of these 
congregations of £70 a year—in some cases 
the greater part of their income—and we 
feel it therefore to be a noble thing to find 
their feeling tending towards a unanimous 
renunciation of all State aid. We say 
“tending towards,” inasmuch as the sub- 
ject being introduced by a deputation from 
one of the constituent congregations, it 
was felt to be hardly fair to give, without 
notice, any decisive utterance binding 
upon the whole number; but a general 
meeting was convened for the earliest pos- 
sible day (Monday next) to consider the 
whole question, and from what we are 
already able to report there can be little 
doubt that from this Non-subscribing 
Presbytery of Antrim will come the first 
protest from any State-endowed body 
among Irish Churches against the connec- 
tion of Church and State or the endow- 
ment of any religion at all. We commend 
especially to the attention of our readers 
the admirable speech of the Moderator of 
the Presbytery—the Rev. Joun JELLIn. 
What will add weight to this utterance is 
that it is not due to hatred of Catholicism. 
One of the old Puritans, writing of a re- 
fusal of Parliament to grant indulgence to 
the Nonconformists, added, by way of 
comfort, “They have, however, passed a 
sharp ordinance against the Catholics, 
which we take as a signal mercy.” We 
are afraid that it is in much the same 
spirit that Orthodox Irish Presbyterians, 
after the most persistent beggary for an 
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increase of Regium Donum, have just pro- 
fessed that they would sooner give up all 
State endowments than see them extended 
It is in no such spirit 
that this utterance comes from the Pres- 
bytery of Antrim. Without a word against 
Catholicism, it takes the broad and simple 
ground that it would be better for the 
country and better for religion, for all 
churches to support themselves. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A dispute, more curious than profitable, has 
been going on between Dr. Barrows, a Congre- 
gationalist minister, and some of his Baptist 
brethren. He had stated that it was customary 
for Baptist candidates for immersion to wear 
“waterproof and tight-fitting garments ;” but this 
statement he was obliged to withdraw. He main- 
tains, however, still that the dress which is used 
unquestionably does “ prevent the total wetting of 
the person.” He says: 

“Tf total wetting of all the surface of the body 
is requisite for valid immersion, then I assume to 
say that no Baptist minister dare affirm that one 
in ten of his subjects has been validly immersed. 
The question between them and me is simply on 
the extent of the wetting, that is, of protection. 
They do not believe in total wetting, and I do not 
believe in total protection.” 

The report of the corresponding secretary of the 
Sunday-school Union presents an encouraging: 
view of the progress of American Methodist Sun- 
day-school work in 1867. There were at the close- 
of the year 15,292 schools, with 171,695 officers an@ 
teachers, 1,083,525 scholars, and 2,737,734 volumes: 
in library. This gives an increase. over the 
previous year of 1,446 schools, 9,695 officers and 
teachers, 102,739 scholars, and 88,489 volumes. 

The Wilberforce University, the only collegiate 
institution in North America belonging to coloured 
men, was founded in 1856, but taken possession of 
by its present managers in 1863. It was carried 
on by them with great success till 1865, when it 
was unfortunately burnt down. Early in the fol- 
lowing year the trustees laid the foundations of the 
new building, on a fine piece of land, between 
three and four miles from Xenia, in the State of 
Ohio. The college, when finished, is to be 164 feet 
long by 44 wide, and consist of a centre and two 
wings, and to be capable of accommodating at 
least seventy-two boarding students, and the neces- 
sary staff of teachers. As yet, the west wing only 
has been completed, at a cost of nearly £4,000, of 
which above £1,200 yet remain unpaid. To com- 
plete the whole edifice about £7,000 is needed, and 
an appeal is made to English Christians of all 
denominations to help an institution which, as its 
name indicates, is designed to be a university 
where coloured young men can be trained, as 
many have already been, for the learned profes- 
sions, and especially as missionaries and teachers 
among the freedmen and other portions of the 
Southern population. 

An American paper states that a movement has 
been set on foot to erect an asylum for useless 
young men. The only trouble which the “com- 
wittee” fear will be insurmountable is that of 
getting the building large enough. If the design 
were to be entertained, we fear the same difficulty 
would be found here. 

In the Advance, a new paper established by the 
Congregationalists at Chicago, a discussion has 
been goiag on respecting Dr. Bushnell’s views, 
which the editor considers likely todo good. He 
says: 

“The article in our number of the 16th, showing 
that on the Atonement he substantially agrees 
with orthodoxy, while rejecting some of its words 
and phrases, has been read with great interest; and 
it will not be a breach of confidence, we trust, to 
say that Dr. Bushnell has endorsed it as the best 
and truest account of his position that has been 
given.” ‘ 

On which the remark of the English Independent is : 
“Tf this be so, we, in England, have read Dr. 
Bushnell’s books to very little purpose.” 

The prejudice against colour still shows itself 
strongly in quarters where we should hardly have 
expected to find it. It appears that a congrega- 
tional church, recently established in Washington, 
has already become divided on the attitude which 
itshould assume towards Christian negroes. Two 
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young coloured men applied for membership. 
After examination by the pastor and deacons, they 
were told, that they were welcome to unite with 
the church ; but the pastor, Dr. Boynton, expressed 
his opinion that coloured people ought, as a duty 
to themselves and their class, to remain in their 
own organisations. On the following Sunday, the 
doctor preached a sermon setting forth his opinions, 
and advising the blacks to make communities of 
their own, and not “to bury themselves in a living 
grave—an unheeded little company in the masses 
of the whites.” The two young men, thus struck 
in the face, concluded not to join the church, and 
from that hour it was rent into two parties; 
the majority sustaining the pastor, and a large 
minority, with General Howard at its head, and 
embracing three of the four deacons, seven resident 
ministers, the superintendent, and most of the 
teachers of the Sunday school, rejecting his doc- 
trine as savouring of the spirit of caste. 


The Tablet, a New York Roman Catholic paper, 
has the following remarks on Calvinism : 

“Tt cannot be denied that Calvin was the great 
man of the Protestant rebellion. But for him, 
Luther’s movement would, probably, have died 
out with himself and associates. Calvin organised 
it, gave it form and consistency, and his spirit has 
sustained it to this day. If Luther preceded him, 
it is still by his name rather than Luther’s that the 
rebellion should be called, and the only form of 
Protestantism that still shows any signs of life and 
vigour is unquestionably Calvinism. It is Calvinism 
that sustains Methodism, that gives what little life 
it has to Lutheranism, and that prevents a very 
general return of Anglicans to the bosom of the 
Church. It is hardly too much to say that no 
greater heresiarch than John Calvin has ever ap- 
peared, or a more daring, subtle, adroit, or success- 
ful enemy of the Church of God. Calvinists, too, 
are the hardest of all the enemies of the truth to 
overcome and bring back to the truth, for, like 
their master, they believe only in might, and dis- 
regard all justice and mercy.” 

We wonder whether Mr. Disraeli would allow 
the following to be aspecimen of invective “polished 
ad unguem.” Describing the Rev. Henry Clay Dean, 
General Washbourne, of Indiana, said, “he is a 
man so low down that it would require a miracle 
of the Almighty to raise him to the level of total 
depravity.” 

In noticing a work on Dervishes, the JVation 
says: 

“Ofthe doctrines held by them it may be said 
in general that, as seen from the outside, they con- 
sist in an excellent system of morality, in the incul- 
eation of religious practices entirely in harmony 
with the teachings of the Koran, and of exercises— 
dancing, howling, sword-swallowing, eating of live 
coals, musical performances, and so on—which were 
once held to be infractions of the law of the Prophet, 
but which are now everywhere accepted. But there 
is another view to be taken of their belief—a view 
not obtained from the outside nor even by all Der- 
vishes. There seems to be taught by some, at any 
rate, if not by all, of the sheikhs—and to some, if 
not to all, of their followers—a secret as well as a 
public system of belief. According to the latter, the 
description of the true Dervish is this:—* When it 
is asked what Dervish means, the reply is, ‘One 
who asks nothing of any creature; and to be es 
submissive as the earth which is trodden upon 
by the feet ; to serve others before yourself; to 
be contented with little; to do neither good nor 
evil; to abandon all desires; to divorce even his 
wife ; to submit hourly to all occurrences of 
misfortune and accident; not to drink wine nor to 
lie; not to commit fornization; not to touch what 
does not belong to you; to know the true and the 
false, and to restrain the tongue and speak little.’ 
But when the novice has been proved, bas prac- 
tised the virtues above enjoined, has by austerities 
and mystical contemplation annihilated his individ- 
uality and purged his spiritual eyes, then, it is said, 
he is taught to dispense with the Koran, and to 
reduce his belief to mysticism, to believe that 
ecstatic communication with God is some- 
thing within his own power, and to think 
of morality as a thing indifferent. ‘ Purity, im- 
purity, slowness, precipitation—allthese distinctions 
are beneath Me,’ one of the sheikhs makes God 
say to Moses; and the Sheikh Bayazid cried out in 
the midst of his disciples, ‘Glory to me; I am 
above all things,’—a form of words which, in the 
mouths of the Orientals, is applied to God alone. 
“O my master!’ a disciple said to Jelal ed Deen er 
Roomee, the founder of the‘ Dancing Dervishes,— 
“OQ my master! you have completed my doctrine 
by teaching me that you are God, and that all is 
God.” Many such passages might be quoted 
showing how different from the Mohammedanism 
of the Ulemais the faith of the Dervish. Pantheism, 
identification of God with the individual mystic, 
the exemption of the perfect from the chains of 
morality—which are only for the imperfect—the 
denial of submission to any authority except that 
of the Sheikh, the emptiness of positive religions 
and the allegorical character of all their dogmas— 


these are the tenets which seem to be held by the 
Dervish sects. Their identity with those of Indian 
mysticism and much modern quietism and tran- 
scendentalism is apparent. Metempsychosis also 
they believe in, and, as may be supposed, they are 
consistent fatalists.” 


THE REFORMED JEWS. 


Wu take the following account, somewhat abridged, | 
from the Christian World : 

As the Jew of the West-end, the Jew of society, 
rich and cultivated, the Jew who gives good dinners, 
drives in a faultless brougham, on whose fingers 
diamonds sparkle, differs from the Houndsditch 
Jew, toiling along painfully under a load of ol’ clo’ 
considerably the worse for wear, or smoking bad 
cigars in the Effingham Saloon; so do the syna- 
gogues of the west differ from those of the east. 
Those in the Haymarket and at Bayswater are 
clean and comfortable, and that in Margaret-street 
especialiy so. 

On Saturdays service commences there?at ten 
and terminates at one. Let us go there. As you 
enter, of course you face the ark. On each side 
benches, well cushioned, are placed. On the right 
of the ark isa pulpit. In the middle is the raised 
platform for the readers and the rabbi, the Rev. 
Mr. Marks. . There is a gallery facing the pulpit, in 
which is an organ, an innovation of which the 
orthodox do not approve, as it implies Sabbath 
labour; and there is another innovation equally 
shocking. Actually in the side galleries appro- 
priated to ladies you can see them; and if the 
Christian stranger should let his eyes wander 
thitherward he is to be forgiven. Hebrew isa 
difficult tongue to follow if you are ignorant of 
it; and, save where there is no singing, which 
is very fine, the reading of the prayers is not 
very impressive. Nor do the gentlemen around, 
all wearing black hats and a linen robe over the 
coat, seem to be much impressed. They sit with 
their prayer-books io their hands, in appearance as 
calm and unmoved as real West-end Christians of 
unquestioned respectability. At a certain interval 
the ark is unlocked, the roll of the law is taken 
reverently to the platform, where it is uplifted on 
all sides that all may see it, and then, when the 
reader has finished, it is borne back and deposited 
in the ark as formally and reverently as it was 
taken out. After a little while, one of the indi- 
viduals on the platform leaves it. He wears a 
black gown and bands, he ascends the pulpit and 
preaches with his hat on; that is the Rev. Mr. 
Marks. He is thought much of by the younger and 
more educated Jews. As a preacher, much is to 
be said in his favour: he is short, he delivers him- 
self well, his style of address is popular, and he 
gives many an Old Testament lesson. He demands 
of Abraham’s descendants Abraham’s faith in God, 
and obedience to Him. 

The Jews are not a proselyting people, but they 
are becoming increasingly anxious that the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob should not forsake the 
God of their fathers; and about thirty years ago 
some of the London Jews agitated for a reformed 
mode of worship, more in accordance, as they 
deemed, with the circumstances of their brethren 
in this age and clime. They argued that there is 
much that is local in the Jewish ritual, and much 
that is inapplicable now; and that the people, in 
consequence, would fall away unless a reformed 
mode of worship was introduced. The Prayer- 
book was carefully revised, and an improved ritual 
drawn up by blending the beautiful portions of the 
Portuguese and German Liturgies, and a choir 
formed for inspiring devotional feeling by means 
of solemn song. In the old orthodox synagogues 
the custom of calling up persons to read the 
law for the sake of presenting their offer- 
ing during Divine service, often interferes with 
the edification of the assembly, according 
to the Jewish Reformers, and this also they 
omit. Furthermore, they decline to recognise as 
sacred, days which are evidently not ordained as 
such in Scripture. It must be remembered the 
Jew of the Restoration is much more of a formalist 
than the Jew of David’s and Solomon’s time, that 
the rabbis returned after the captivity Jaden with 
Babylonian learning, and that a new school arose. 
In his sermon on the opening of his new place of 
worship in 1842, Mr. Marks said, on behalf of him- 
self and people, “ We must as our conviction urges 
us solemnly deny that a belief in the divinity of the 
traditions contained in the Mishna and the Jeru- 
salem Talmuds is of equal obligation to the Is- 
raelite with the faith in the divinity of the law of 
Moses. We know that these books are human 
compositions, and though we are content to accept 
with reverence from our past Biblical ancestors 
advice and instruction, we cannot unconditionally 
accept their law.” “On all hands it is conceded 
than an absolute necessity exists for the modifica- 
tion of our worship, but no sooner is any important 
improvement proposed than we are assured of 
the sad fact that there is not at present any 
authority competent to judge in such matters for 
the whole house of Israel. Now, admitting this as 
a truth (since the extinction of the right of educa- 
tion has rendered impossible the convocation of a 
Sanhedrim whose authority shall extend over all 
Jewish congregations), does it not follow as a neces- 
sity that every Hebrew congregation must be 


authorised to take such measures as shall bring the 
Divine service into consonance with the will of the 
Almighty, as explained to us in the law and the 
prophets?” To this reasoning the Jews as a body 
remain impervious, and though time has mitigated 
the angry feeling which the Reformers created, 
still the new community is yet by no means cor- 
dially received and sanctioned by the old. There 
is, no doubt, a ground for this. Pious Jews 


| find all society against them ; its spirit, its customs, 
/its literature, all hostile, if not to their nation, 


at any rate to their faith. In too many cases they 
rerceive that those who forsake the religion of 
their fathers are little the better for doing so. 
They find that those who begin by laughing at 
rabbinical absurdities end by despising the Word 
of God. “A Hebrew infidel, an infidel among the 
Israelites, to whom pertaineth the adoption and 
the glory and the covenants,” writes a Jewish 
author, “is indeed a frightful and portentous 
phenomenon ;” and thus the more sensitive and 
conservative amongst them shrink from in any 
way modifying their ritual in accordance with 
what is termed the spirit of the age. Christians 
have no idea of the earnestness of spirit, of 
the striving after conformity to the law of 
God, of the devout Jew, or of the great and 
grand truths which he extracts from observances 
or forms in which they can see no meaning. 
His religion requires daily observances from 
his birth upwards, which can only be carried 
out by means of a living faith. In the first 
place it is an expensive one, and he must pay in 
various ways very heavily for its support. Then 
on the Sabbath he has much to go through at 
home, as well as to attend at the synagogue and to 
abstain from all occupations. The first day of 
every month he has to keep as a feast. en 
every month has certain days to be kept, especially 
in October, their new year, on the first and second 
days. It is believed that the destiny of every indi- 
vidual is determined on this month by the Creator 
Himself; that those whose demerits preponderate 
are sealed to death, those whose merits prepon- 
derate to life, and those whose merits and demerits 
are equal are delayed until the day of atonement. 
The first ten days of their new year are ten days of 
repentance, during which they are to repent and 
confess their sins, pray to the Almighty to write 
them down in the book of life, and grant them a 
happy new year. The last of these days is the day 
of atonement, and is religiously kept by every Jew. 
On the 15th is the feast of tabernacles. In April 
is the most important of all the festivals—that of 
the Passover and of unleavened bread, when the 
doors of the house are left open in the hope 
that Elijab, the forerunner of the long-expected 
Messiah, may enter. In June is held the feast 
of Pentecost, to commemorate the giving of 
the law. <A conscientious Jew must have a life 
of intense labour and self-denial, nor can he evade 
his duties, nor impose them on another. 


TALMUDIC PROVERBS.—III. 


Wuen the thief has no opportunity for stealing, he 
considers himself an honest man. 

If thy friends agree in calling thee an ass, goand 
get a halter around thee. 

Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend; 
be discreet. 

He in whose family there has been one hanged 
should not say to his neighbour, Pray hang this 
little fish up for me. 

The dog sticks to you on account of the crumbs 
in your pocket. 

The soldiers fight, and the kings are the heroes. 

After the thief runs the theft; after the beggar, 
poverty. 

One contrition in man’s heart is better than many 
flagellations. 

Teach thy tongue to say, I do not know. 

Not the place honours the man, but the man the 
place. ae 
There is a great difference between him who is 
ashamed before his own self and him who is only 
ashamed before others. = 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE MEETING PLACE. 
BY DR. BONAR. 
‘“‘THE ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to 
Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their heads.”— 
Isaiah xxxy., 10. ive 
Where the faded flower shall freshen— ~ 
Freshen never more to fade ; : 
Where the shaded sky shall brighten— 
Brighten never more to shade; 
Where the sun-blaze never scorches, 
Where the star-beams cease to chill; 
Where no tempest stirs the echoes 


Of the wood, or wave, or hill; ~ 
Where the morn shall wake in giadness, : 
And the noon the joy prolong 5 "ae 

Where the daylight dies in fragrance, r 


Where no’shadow shall bewilder; 
Where life’s vain parade is o’er; 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, 
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Where no bond is ever severed, 
Partings, claspings, sob, and moan, 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noontide—all are done; 
Where the child has found its mother; 
Where the mother finds the child; 
Where dear families are gathered, 
That were scattered on the wild— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest. 


Where a blasted world shall brighten, 
Underneath a bluer sphere, 
And a softer, gentler sunshine 
Shed its healing splendour here; 
Where earth’s barren vales shall blossom, 
Putting on their robe of green, 
And a purer, fairer Eden 
Be where only wastes have been ; 
Where a King, in kingly glory 
Such as earth has never known, 
Shall assume the righteous sceptre, 
Claim and wear the holy crown— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest. 
ao AE 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—VII. 
BACKWOOD PREACHERS. 
Curious and interesting are the accounts which 
have lately been published of the hardy pioneers 
of the Gospel in the backwoods of America; some 
of them, as Mr. Hood says, “ scholars, men of genius, 
like Asbury [a bishop 6f the Methodist Episcopal 
Church], separating themselves from all the com- 
forts and conveniences of life, for 60 dollars a year, 
with a travelling equipage, not of a chariot and 
four, but of saddle-bags and one; plunging into the 
wilderness to seek for lost sheep, preaching in 
barns, on stumps of trees, in log huts, in illimitable 
woods, in the houseless forest, by blazed trees in 
deep prairies ; floundering through swamps, swim- 
ming vast rivers, drenched by pitiless rains, scorched 
by suns, bitten by frosts and driving snows.” On 
one occasion no little surprise was excited among 
the heads of the Church by a request which came 
to them: “Be sure and send us a good swimmer ;” 
it appeared that the district was full of streams 
without bridges, and the last minister had been 
drowned because he could not swim. Sometimes 
the preacher found himself among hostile Indians 
in the depths of the forest; he knew their trail, 
heard their yell at night, and unexpectedly came 
within the blaze of their camp-fire and the crack of 
their rifle. Often they had no horse, and the saddle- 
bags had to be carried on foot; and sometimes 
there were no saddle-bags. “ George,” said Bishop 
Asbury, to one of these preachers, “ where are your 
clothes?” “Bishop,” he answered, “they are on 
my back. On receiving my appointment at your 
hand, sir, I am not compelled to return to my 
circuit for my clothes, but I am ready, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, to go whithersoever you direct.” 
His son, Dr. Roberts, says: “I have in my posses- 
sion the needle and thread case, which were his 
constant companions. If his clothes, from any 
unexpected cause, needed attention, he was in the 
habit of turning aside into some retired spot for 
the purpose of taking them off and mending them.” 

Sometimes, in the depth of the prairie, the 
preacher came upon a band of white heathens. 
Thus, Richard Nolley struck the tratk of one. 
“ What,” said the bead of it, “‘a Methodist preacher ! 
I quit Virginia to be out of the way of them, but 
in my settlement in Georgia, I thought I should be 
beyond their reach. There they were, and they got 
my wife and daughter into their church. Then I 
came here to Chocktaw corner, find a good piece of 
land, feel sure that I shall have some peace from 
the preachers, and here is one before I’ve unloaded 
my waggon!” “My friend,” said Nolley, “if you 
go to heaven you'll find Methodist preachers there ; 
and if you go to hell, I’m afraid you'll find some 
there; and you see how it is in this world. I’d 
advise you to come to terms with God, and then 
you'll be at peace with us.” 

One of them, old Jacob Kruber, besides being 
learned and eloquent, was likewise witty and 
satirical. “How is it,” said some one to him, “that 
you have no Doctors of Divinity?” “Our divinity 
is not sick,” was his answer, “and does not need 
doctoring.” Living when the American Revolution 
was in progress, and being called upon to pray on 
some great public occasion, this was one of his 
petitions: “O Lord, have mercy on the sovereigns 
of Europe; convert their souls; give them short 
lives and happy deaths ; take them to heaven, and 
let us have no more of them.” He was very averse 
to read sermons, and on one occasion, having to 
follow a young minister who had preached from 
notes, it was expected that he would refer to it in 

_ his discourse. He finished, however, without any 
remark upon it; but in his concluding prayer he 
offered up this strange request: “Lord, bless the 
- man who has read to us to-day; let his heart be as 
soft as his head, and then he will do us some 
good!” Nowand then the biter himself got bitten. 
When he lived at Lewiston, he often came in con- 
tact with a Catholic priest, almost as sharp as him- 
self. Meeting the priest one day, not as usual on 
horseback, but trudging on foot, Kruber asked, 
_ “Where's your horse? why don’t you ride?” 

“Oh,” said the other, rather testily, “the beast’s 
dead.” “Dead! well, Isuppose he’sin purgatory?” 
“Nay,” answered the priest, “the wretched creature 


turned Methodist just before he died, and went 
straight to hell.” 

Some of these men, who have been called 
graduates of Brush College, Fellows of Swamp 
University, had ready tongues in their heads, what- 
ever gifts they had besides. One was asked, “ Do 
you belong to the standing order ?” “No,” he said, 
“T belong to the kneeling order.” One day, while 
Dr. Bostwick was riding along on what was known 
as the Methodist horse, a fellow rode up, and Jaying 
his hand on the doctor’s bridle insolently said: “I 
would as soon ride the devil as this horse.” ‘ Oh!” 
said Bostwick, “how it would look to see a child 
riding his own father!” The man stayed to hear 
no more. 

One of these preachers, always known as Billy 
Hibbard, was very strong in his Arminianism ; 
acd once a Calvinistic minister said to him, 
“You hurt my feelings in preaching yesterday.” 
Being asked how, he mentioned some doctrinal 
remark in the discourse. “Oh!” said Hibbard, “I’m 
sorry you took that; I meant it for the devil, and 
you stepped in and took it to yourself ; don’t get 
between me and the devil, brother, and you won’t 
get your feelings hurt.” On one occasion, when 
Bishop Asbury was presiding at the roll-call of the 
Conference, Hibbard objected answering to the 
name of William, insisting that his was Billy. 
“Why, brother,” said Asbury, “ Billy is a little boy’s 
name!” “Yes, Bishop,” he said, “and I was a 
little boy when my father gave it me.” 

pe Ot bi 


THE MINISTER’S RECREATION. 


THeEr® are large numbers of people who look kindly 
upon the rod and the line, though they regard a 
man who carries a gun (unless he happens to bean 
African missionary or a Western settler) as belong- 
ing to the devil’s regiment. How {is this? Has 
Isaak Walton made all the difference? Would 
shooting have been as innocent as fishing if its 
praises had been sung by a spirit as pure and 
simple as that of the biographer of the saintly 
George Herbert? Hardly. Perhaps the root of 
the matter lies in this—that men commonly go 
alone to the river, and in parties to the stubble. 
The angler is generally a quiet, meditative man; 
he is silent, he is solitary and gentle; he “ handles 
his worm tenderly;” half his enjoyment lies in 
penetrating ‘into the secret places of nature, in 
surprising her shy and hidden’beauties, in watch- 
ing the pleasant wooing which is always going on 
in shady places in summer time, between the 
murmuring rippling waters, and the ash, the beech, 
and the willow, which bend to kiss them as they 
pass. He loves stillness and peace. The country 
parson may think over his text while his float drifts 
lazily with the current, or while he wanders by the 
stream watching for the silver flashes which tempt 
him to throw his fly. The men that delight to 
hear the whirr of the partridge are generally of 
another sort. Anyhow, September brings shooting 
dinners as well as birds, and with many people 
heavy drinking is inseparably associated with heavy 
bags of game. They do not object to eat the par- 
tridges when they are shot, but they have the im- 
pression that the men who shoot them are a 
roystering, rollicking set, with whom it is undesir- 
able that their sons should be too intimate. All 
this is rapidly changing, in many parts of the 
country has quite disappeared; but I am inclined 
to think—speaking of those I know best—that 
though a Nonconformist minister, with a cast of 
flies on his hat and a rod on his shoulder, would 
feel no shyness at meeting accidentally the very 
gravest of his deacons; he would rather be on the 
other side of the hedge if he happened to have on 
his gaiters and to be carrying a gun.—R. W. Dale’s 
Weekday Sermons. 


<_< 
TWO SIDES TO FORTUNE, 


A rounG Rajah once said to his Wuzeer, “ How is 
it that 1am so often ill? I take great care of my- 
self; I never go out in the rain; I wear warm 
clothes; I eat good food. Yet I am always catch- 
ing cold, or getting fever, in spite of all precautions.” 
“Overmuch care is worse than none at all,” an- 
swered the Wuzeer, “which I will soon prove to 
you.” So he invited the Rajah to accompany him 
for a walk in the fields. Before they had gone 
very far they met a poor shepherd. The shepherd 
was accustomed to be out all day long, tending 
his flock; he had only a coarse cloak on, which 
served but insufficiently to protect him from the 
rain and the ‘cold—from the dews by night, 
and the sun by day; his food was parched 
corn, his drink water; and he lived out in 
the fields in a small hut made of plaited palm 
branches. The Wuzeer said to the Rajah, “ You 
know perfectly well what hard lives these poor 
shepherds lead. Accost this one and ask him if he 
often suffers from the exposure which he is obliged 
to undergo.” The Rajah did as the Wuzeer told 
him, and asked the shepherd whether he did not 
often suffer from rheumatism, cold, and fever. 
The shepherd answered, “Perhaps it will surprise 
you, sir, to hear that I never suffer from either the 
one or the other. From childhood I have been 
accustomed to endure the extremes of heat and 
cold, and I suppose that is why they never affect 
me.” At this the Rajah was very much astonished, 
and he said to the Wuzeer, “I own Iam surprised ; 


but doubtless this sbepherd is an extraordinarily 
strong man,whom nothing would ever affect.” “We 
shall see,” said the Wuzeer ; and he invited the shep- 
herd tothe Palace. There, foralong time,the shepherd 
was taken great care of ; he was never permitted to 
go out in the sun or rain, he had good food and good 
clothes, and he was not allowed to sit in a draught 
or get his feet wet. At the end of some months 
the Wuzeer sent for him into a marble courtyard, 
the floor of which he caused to be sprinkled with 
water. The shepherd had been for some time so 
little used to exposure of any kind, that wetting 
his feet caused him to take cold; the place felt 
to him chilly and damp after the palace; he rapidly 
became worse, and, in spite of all the doctors’ care, 
he died. “ Where is our friend the shepherd 2?” asked 
the Rajah, a few days afterwards ; “he surely could 
not have caught cold merely by treading on the 
marble floor you had caused to be sprinkled with 
water?” “Alas!” answered the Wuzeer, “the result 
was more disastrous than I had anticipated; the 
poor shepherd caught cold, and is dead. Having 
been lately accustomed to overmuch care, the 
sudden change of temperature killed him. Youse 
now to what dangers we are exposed from which 
the poor are exempt. It is thus that nature 
equalises her best gifts; wealth and opulence tend 
too frequently to destroy health and shorten life, 
though they may give much enjoyment to it whilst 
t lasts.”—Old Deccan Days. 


—————a 
SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. 


Dr. WALLACE, in his “Desert and the Holy Land,” 
thus speaks of the Jewish philanthropist, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, whom he met with on the way to the 
land of his fathers for the sixth or seventh time: 
“Seldom have we met with a finer specimen of 
a good old man; and the evening talks we had 
together on deck about Palestine and the present 
condition and prospects of the Jews gave a special 
charm to that voyage, which will ever be a pleasant 
memory. He was so liberal and tolerant in his 
views that controversy was kept at a distance; 
and had we not heard him addressed at first by 
his title, when one of his friends spoke to him, 
we might have taken him for a worthy old Se- 
cession minister from the country. He was scarcely 
ever seen without a Hebrew psalter in his hand, 
or a book of prayer in that language; and he 
spoke with great delight of the growing interest 
that was felt throughout Christendom in his father- 
land. Often did he express an earnest desire to 
improve the condition of his brethren who had 
found their way to Jerusalem. He was the centre 
of attraction to all on board, especially to those 
who were going to that city ; and on one occasion, 
when we were all gathered around him, it was 
truly affecting to see his old kindly face glowing 
with delight as he quoted the words of the prophet 
from the Hebrew Bible: ‘Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts, in those days it shall come to pass that ten 
men shall take hold of the skirt of him that isa 
Jew, saying, We will go with you, for we have 
heard that God is with you.’” ; 


————— EES 


POSTING DRUNKARDS. 


In New Zealand a practice has been adopted in 
the treatment of drunkards, which might be worth 
trying here. The Wew Zealand Examiner thus notices 
the application of it to acase at Nelson: “The first 
case of posting a drunkard under the new Licensing 
Act took place yesterday, when the following notice 
from the resident magistrate was served on all the 
publicans, respecting a well-known individual of 
tbe name of John Smith, formerly a brewer in 
Nelson: ‘Notice, the undermentioned person 
having been convicted of drunkenness three times 
within the space of six calendar months, you are 
hereby cautioned not to supply him with spirituous 
liquors, wine, ale, beer, or porter, for a period of 
one year from this date.’ Then follows the name 
and description of the offender.” 


NON-SUBSCRIBING PRESBYTERY OF 
ANTRIM. 
THE REGIUM DONUM QUESTION. 

Tux quarterly meeting of this Presbytery was held 
on Wednesday, April 1st, in the vestry of the 
Second (Non-subscribing) Presbyterian Church, 
Belfast. After devotional exercises and the con- 
firmation of the minutes of the last meeting, 
the Rev. John Jellie was appointed moderator for 
the ensuing year, the Rev. David Thompson being 
deputed as clerk pro tem. 

A deputation from the York-street (Non-sub- 
scribing) Church, consisting of Mr. Robt. M‘Calmont, 
Mr. Robert M‘Millen, Mr. R. W. Gordon, Mr. 
Nathaniel Ferguson, and Mr. Wm. Service, waited 
on the Presbytery for the purpose of submitting 
the following resolutions, which had been agreed 
to at a meeting of the congregation held on the 
preceding Sunday: 

“1, That, as the question of religious endowments is 
now occupying the attention of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and of thoughtful men in all churches, 
we feel called upon to express our conviction that, inas- 
much as the State is not competent to decide infallibly 
between truth and error, it should place all churches on 
a footing of absolute religious freedom and equality. 

“2, That we have long felt it to be gross injustice, and 
a prolific source of irritation and disaffection, that a 
church, which contains only about one-ninth of the popu_ 
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lation of this country, should enjoy special civil and 
religious privileges, whereby a badge of inferiority is 
necessarily attached to the other eight-ninths of the 
people, and the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty are violated. 

“3. That, having regard to the marked differences in 
theology which obtain, aud to the sectarian spirit which 
unhappily prevails in this distracted land, we consider 
the voluntary system better suited to the condition of 
the Spantey than a system of universal State endow- 
ments. 

**4, That we would gladly co-operate with our brethren 
of the Presbytery’ of Antrim in devising a scheme for 
adequately supporting the ministers of our Church inde- 
pendent of State aid.” 

Mr. M‘Catmont and Mr. M‘Mixrxen spoke in 
favour of the resolutions. 

Rev. Witt1am Hatt said the Presbytery would 
be unanimous as to the principle that perfect re- 
ligious equality should be established, and, in order 
to that, of course, that the Established Church 
should be disestablished; and he believed that the 
voluntary system was likely to be the future as to 
Churches in Ireland. 

Rev. R. A. Armstrone (Banbridge) considered 
State pay a paralysing thing toa Church. Where- 
ever a Church was paid by the State it was weak, 
and when it supported itself it was strong and 
healthy. 

Rev. S. C. Nntson (Downpatrick) concurred with 
the resolutions; but, he confessed, he thought it 
was a question for grave consideration whether it 
would be expedient at the present moment to take 
any decided action. 

Dr. Rircuim, J.P., thought that some time should 
be allowed to consider the matter. He suggested 
that a meeting should be held as soon as possible 
to consider this question, so that they might be 
among the first to protest against the connection 
of Church and State, or the endowment of any 
religion. 

Rev. S.C. Netson then moved that a special 
meeting be held on Easter Monday, the 13th inst., 
to consider this question. 

Rev. Mr. ARMSTRONG seconded the motion. 

The MoprERATOR, in supporting the motion, said: 
This is a time when religious societies should speak 
out and make known their sentiments in reference 
to the question of ecclesiastical endowments. It is 
especially a time for those who have the interests 
of Ireland at heart to consider the best plan for 
establishing peace in the country, for making the 
people one with each other, and one with the people 
of Great Britain. (Hear, hear.) The Catholics of 
this country—4,500,000—are, with a few exceptions, 
disaffected, if not disloyal—the exceptions being 
those who have a stake in the country, in the shape 
of property or lucrative Government appointments. 
Has the action of the State, in reference to the 
Churches of this land, been calculated to win the 
homage of the Catholics in Ireland? I unhesi- 
tatingly say No. (Hear, hear.) Had the Calvin- 
istic Presbyterians been 5,000,000 strong, and had 
they been treated as the Catholics have been, how 
would they have felt towards the State? I very 
much fear thet 98 would have been repeated again 
and again until justice had been done. (Hear, 
hear.) I verily believe that, if Presbyterians were 
5,000,000 strong in Ireland, they wou'd never rest 
until State connection with Episcopacy were dis- 
solved, and Presbyterianism made the established 
religion of this country, as Presbyterianism is the 
established religion of Scotland. Permanent tran- 
quillity there cannot be, so long as a badge of 
inferiority is attached to the great body of the Irish 
people. Now, I feel satisfied that this Presbytery 
is prepared to sanction the principle of religious 
equality in relation to the State. The Antrim 
Presbytery has never shrunk, on proper occasions, 
so far as I know, from advocating the cause of civil 
and religious liberty. But the enjoyment of civil 
and religious liberty implies the existence of politi- 
cal and religious equality. I feel satisfied, therefore, 
that we are all prepared to endorse the first resolu- 
tion passed by the York-street congregation. Un- 
questionably, the State should either support all 
Churches or none—it should place all on a footing 
of equality—it should give perfect toleration, and 
show no favoritism. Under existing circumstances, 
I believe it would be better for this country, and 
better for religion, if Protestants and Catholies, 
Presbyterians and Methodists, Trinitarians and 
Unitarians, were obliged, respectively, to support 
their own systems, independent of State aid. Our 
Church would, doubtless, sustain some temporary 
losses by the withdrawal of State pay. And I may 
here remark that I should be extremely sorry to 
deprive any brother minister of the slender means 
of support which he has hitherto enjoyed. I would 
much rather that our incomes were all doubled, 
than that they should be reduced. I believe that 
every educated man, who devotes his time to the 
work of the ministry, should have at least £200 per 
annum. But, when individual interests conflict 
with general or public interests, the former ought 
to give way. Better that a dozen Churches should 
go down altogether than that this unhappy and de- 
spised nation should remain in a chronic state of 
disaffection, ready to crop up in rebellion when- 

“ever a favourable opportunity presents itself. But 

- surely there are wealth and spirit in the body suffi- 
cient. It is important for u8 to consider that we 
have lost more than we have gained by the prin- 
ciple of State patronage. What is the Regium 
Donum? A Royal gift to each congregation amount- 
ing to £70 per annum. That is very good as far as 


it goes. But what is it compared to the enormous 
incomes of some of the ministers of the Church of 
England? Besides, it was originally given out of 
the king’s secret service money—given as a reward 
for political services, or to secure loyalty— given by 
a king who declared repeatedly that Presbyterian- 
ism was no religion for a gentleman. The loaves 
and the fishes of the Establishment have been to 
ours as large shilling loaves and salmon to penny 
buns and salt herrings, I reiterate the statement 
that we have lost more than we have gained by State 
patronage. What isthe fact? Why that the very 
cream of the Churchmen of Belfast was skimmed 
off the Unitarian milk-vessel. As soon as ladies 
and gentlemen are in a position to drive their car- 
riage and pair, they acquire an extraordinary liking 
for short sermons and Church millinery. They 
may have to suppress some little qualms of con- 
science about professing doctrines which they don’t 
believe, but they soon settle down on the State 
cushions as disciples of Him who was cradled in a 
manger, and brought up under the roof of a hum- 
ble village carpenter. If the voluntary system 
were established, truth would have a fair field—the 
only thing which it requires to ensure a vic- 
tory inthe end. The Bishop of London recently 
declared himself to be opposed to the dissolution 
of the connection between Church and State, be- 
cause thatin America the most highly cultivated 
minds had drifted into Unitarianism, and he did 
not wish England to become Unitarian or Ratien- 
alistic, which he feared it would do if the Voluntary 
system were adopted. Let us be just, and leave 
the consequences to the great Disposer of Events. 
The motion was passed unanimously, and after 
some routine business the Presbytery adjourned, 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Heap Brick, NEAR Bury.— Last Friday evening 
the concluding lecture of a series, delivered during 
the winter in connection with the Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, was given by E. H. Grundy, Esq., 
the president, on “A Visit to Italy.” The lecture 
was illustrated by a numerous series of beautiful 
photographs of Genoa, Florence, Rome, Naples, 
Venice, &c., and the attendance was very good. 
The chair was occupied by the Rev. J. Wright, B.A. 

Lrrps.—On Monday evening last, a penny read- 
ing and musical entertainment was given to the 
scholars of the Mill Hill Sunday schools and their 
parents, by a number of ladies and gentlemen con- 
nected with the schools and congregation. It was 
the first of this character given in these schools, 
and a hope was expressed that it might not be 
the last. 

LiverPoot: RoscomMon-sTREET.—On Tuesday, 
the 31st ult., the services for the ordination of the 
newly-appointed minister, Rev. J. Cuckson, were 
held here. The charge to the minister was de- 
livered to a large congregation in the morning, by 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., and the address to the 
people in the afternoon, by the Rev. J. Page Hopps. 
The afternoon address was a clear and simple 
statement of the relations between a minister and 
his congregation, with the obligations which should 
bind each to the other. Tea was provided at six 
o’clock, and about 120 partook of it. After tea, 
the recognition meeting was held in the chapel, 
and among those present were—C. T. Bowring, 
Esq. (chairman), the Revs. A. Gordon, M.A., C. B. 
Upton, B.A., J. Alsop, J. Shannon, T. Jones, R. H. 
Cotton, and W.B. Pope. Thanks were very cordially 
voted to the Revs. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., and J. Page 
Hopps for their very valuable services during the 
day. The motion was responded to by the Rev. J. 
Page Hopps. Mr. J.S. Nuttall, the chairman of the 
Chapel Committee, offered, on behalf of the con- 
gregation, a unanimous welcome to Mr. Cuckson, 
who made a suitable reply. The Revs. J. Alsop 
and W. B. Pope gave the welcome of the district 
ministers. The sentiment, “Success to the Ros- 
common-street Chapel and Sunday School” was 
given by the Rev. A. Gordon, M.A. The speeches 
were interspersed with anthems, and the usual 
thanks to the chairman brought a very pleasant 
day to its close. 

MAncHESTER: STRANGEWAYS BAND OF HopE.— 
A very successful concert was given on Monday 
evening last, in aid of the funds of the Band of 
Hope in connection with the Strangeways Free 
Church. 

Surerron Matret.—The Unitarian Chapel, in 
Cowl-street, was re-opened on Sunday morning 
last, after undergoing repairs, &c. The Rev. 
Samuel Martin, of Trowbridge, preached both 
morning and evening, to large and appreciative 
congregations, who appeared to be much struck 
and highly gratified by the gospel preached to 
them. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors- 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of ever. 
letter must append his‘name for publication. 


J.R.B., J. A. and W. S. P.—Declined with thanks. 

Erratum.—Jn the review of Lessing's Lifeand Works 
in our last number, second column, the eleventh line 
from the bottom, for “weakened by the fragments,” 
read “awakened by the fragments.” 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Accrington.—Opening of new chapel this day (Good 
Friday). On Sunday afternoon a sermon by the Rev. 
L. Taplin, M.A., and in the evening one by the Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington. 

Choppington.—Laying the foundation stone of new 
chapel this day (Good Friday). 

Dukinfield: MancursteR District SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual meeting this day (Good Fri- 
day). 

Dukinfield.—On Sunday, morning and evening school 
sermons, by the Rey. P. W. Clayden. 

Derby.—On Tuesday, annual meeting of the North 
Midland Sunday-school Association. 

Leeds: West Ripiné SuNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting this day (Good Friday). 

Manchester: Upper Brook-strReet. — On Sunday 
evening, a lecture by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A., 
on “ Rationalism and—Whither.” 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CuuRCH.—Next 
Sunday (Easter Sunday) the communion at the close of 
the morning service. 

Manchester: MrEmortan Hart.—On Thurday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, bazaar for the Free Christian 
Church, Whitfield-street, Ardwick. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. —On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. 


Maurringes. 

FOX—GASKELU.—On the 3ist ult., at Park Lane Unitarian 
Chapel, near Wigan, by the Rev. Geo. Beaumont, of Gate- 
acre, the Rev. George Fox, minister of the chapel, to Beatrice 
Jane, only daughter of the late Hugh Gaskell, Esq., of Park 
Lane.—No cards. 

HIBBERT—THIRKELL.—On the 2nd inst.,at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Gee Cross, by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, Charles 
Hibbert, of Godley, to Kate, youngest daughter of the late 
George Thirkell, Esq., of Liverpool.—No cards. 

WICKSTEED—SOLLY.—On the 7th inst., at Rosslyn Hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, by the father of the bride, the Rey. 
Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A., of Taunton, son of the Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed, B.A., of Liverpool, to Emily, second 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Solly, of Giove House, Hamp~ 


stead. 
Benths. 


GARSTANG. — On the 3lst ult., aged 14 months, Allan, 
youngest son of Mr. Garstang, surgeon, Bolton. 


WHITEMAN.—On the 3rd inst., at 4, Westbury Terrace, 
Wandsworth Road, Walter Herbert, the infant son of Mr. 
Herbert R. Whiteman, aged two months. 
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We submit the following List to the attention of those 
who are desirous of procuring 
GENUINE FOREIGN LIQUEURS. 

They are imported by ourselves from the best makers in 
the Jocalities famed for each particular kind, and we 
therefore can guarantee their genuineness. 

CURACOA, from Amsterdam. 

PUNCH ESSENCES, do. 

MARASCHINO, from Zara, in Dalmatia. 

NOYAU de Martinique. 

ANNISETTE, from Bordeaux. 

PARFAIT AMOUR, do, 

CREME DE THE—MOKA VANILLE, 

CHERRY CORDIAL, Copenhagen. 

CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. 

RATAFIA, Dantzic. 

GOLDWATER, do. - 

KUMMEL, Hamburg. 

VERMOUTH, Turin. 

BOKER’S BITTERS, New York. 

ANGOSTURA DITTO, Venezuela. 

JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER; 


AE MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 


AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, F 
87, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
heh tapes TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
K For Home Comfort. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most fayour- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S ‘TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which is, “As ye would that men should 


do to you, do ye even so to them. 
LONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. __ 


———————e 
R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, — 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistané 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower — 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted — 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. + see 


<6 es 

4 i 
W HITELELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S'REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 

&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. : 
WHITFIELD & SONS, __ 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 


SCARLET FEVER, &. re .: 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS — 


e of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- k 
eal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General ospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application, eT 
VIADUCT WORKS, FOk TR 
EXCHANGE ma STEPHENSON PLACE, 


Ox 
Gs, 
INGHAM. 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WiLL1aAmM Ey. 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, jg Pa Hill, at 
offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of Manch 
lished by JoHN PuIvuirs, at 74, Market-sti 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agent: Cc. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, Whitfield-street, Ardwick. 

The BAZAAR in the Memorial Hall will be continued TO- 

DAY and TO-MORROW, opening at twelve o’olock each day. 


AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at yee al on Saturday, April 18th, 
Major COPPOCK in the chair. The BUSINESS MEETING 
will begin at three o’clock. TEA will be provided at half-past 
five, after which a SOCIAL MEETING will be held. Tickets 
for tea, 6d each. ALFRED PAYNE, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER: UPPER BROOK- 
STREET CHAPEL. 
Christianity in the Light of the Present Age. 

A Course of Sunday Evening LECTURES on the meaning 
of certain Questions and Quarrels at present rife among 
“Christians,” will be delivered in the above Chapel by W. H. 
HERFORD, minister of the Chapel. 

April 19th .......... “ Christ’s Religion and Humanity.” 

Specially Addressed to those who reject the letter of popular 
Christianity. Service at630p.m. All Seats free. 


ULL: BOWLALLEY LANE CHAPEL.— 


A DISCOURSE on Sunday Morning by the Rev. J. 
M. DIXON, on “ Religion the Poetry of our Nature.” 


YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS.—A 


» SERMON will be preached in this Chapel on Sunday 
next, April 19th, on behalf of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union, by the key. JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, of Bolton. 

Service at eleven a.m. 


HE ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of 

the BURY UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL will be 

_ oe on April 19th, 1868, by the Rev. WM. JAMES, of 
stol. Morning service at 11, evening service at 6 30. 

On the same day there will bea TEA PARTY of TEACHERS 
-and FRIENDS, at half-past four, in the School; when Mr. 
J.CHAD WICK, of Manchester, will deliver an Address on 
“the means of increasing the efficiency of Sunday Schools. 

On Monday Evening, April 20th, there will be a LECTURE 
ON PALESTINE, by the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES, with 
pictorial and other illustrations. 

Admission free. To commence at half-past seven. 


ITERARY & MUSICAL EVENINGS. 
UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS, Upper-street, 
Islington.—The Eighth of the Series will be held on Monday, 
April 20th, at half-past seven o’clock. 
Admission, 1d.; Reserved Seats, 3d, 


ANCHESTER UNITARIAN SUN- 

: DAY-SCHOOL UNION.—The ANNUAL MEETING 
will be held at the Memorial Hall, on Tuesday next, the 21st 
inst. The Rev. JAS. DRUMMOND, B.A., will preside. The 
foilowing subject will be introduced for discussion by Mr. 
GEORGE SMITH: “ The Objects of the Sunday-school Union, 
and the best means of attaining them.” The attendance of 
teachers and friends interested is requested. Tea at seven 


-o'clock. Charge 6d. each. 
B. RIGBY DAVIS, Hon. Sec. 
ESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
I 


UNION. 
_. TheSPRING MEETING of the above Association will be 
oe le Road Church, Clifton, on Wednesday, April 


orabere will: be a CONFERENCE in the mornin 
J. 


. at ten 
when a oad will be read by the Rev. WILLIAM 
, “On the Work to which the Union may direct its 
attention with the best prospect of success.” Discussion will 
follow. No speaker will be allowed to exceed a quarter of an 
hour in_his remarks. The chair will be taken by JEROM 
gear ts 
©) re be time, a Paper will be read by R. P. ED- 
WARDS, ., of Bath, * Onithe Duty of the Christian Church 
in relation to the Temperance Movement;” to be followed by 
pe eesice. ing re ‘ 
n the evening, INE SERVICE will be conducted at 
Oakfield Road Chureh, by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, Ba. 
of Taunton, at half- seven o'clock, and a SERMON 
preached by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., of Liverpool. 
On Thursday morning, a CONFERENCE will be held, at ten 
o'clock, and a Paper read by A. SIDNEY ASPLAND, Esq., of 
_ the Middle Temple, ‘‘On the present state of the Church of 
ant, and in what respect the position and duties of 
Unitarian Christians are affected by it.” Discussion wil fol- 


_ low, subject to the same arrangements as those of the pre-_ 


eeding day. Sir JOHN BOWRING will preside. 
In the afternoon. at two o'clock, a Paper by the Rev. 
EDWARD HIGGINSON, of Swansea, will be read, ‘On the 
best basis for the Religious Instruction of Children.” Dis- 
ussion willfollow. HERBERT THOMAS, Esq , will preside. 
In the evening, at eight o’clock, the LORD'S SUPPER will 
beadministered. An ADDRESS will be delivered by the Rev. 
SAMUEL MARTIN, of Trowbridge. 
The Conferences and Services will be open to all who may 
_ desire to be present. 
It is the wish of the Committee of the Union to secure ac- 
modation at the homes of friends in Bristol and Clifton 
x the Ministers who attend the Meeting. But information 
to the number for whom it will be necessary to provide 
uld be sent to the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES as early as 
, a8 it will not otherwise be practicable to make the re- 
te arrangemen’ 


ts. 
WILLIAM JAMES, Hon. Secretary. 
Lodge, Clifton, April, 1868. a 


oa 
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OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL SERMON in 
support of these Schools will be preached in Upper Brook- 
street Chapel, on Sunday Morning, April 26, 1868, by the Rev. 
J. WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury. 
In the Evening the same Minister will deliver, in that Chapel, 
an ADDRESS to the Children and their Parents. 
Morning service to commence at a quarter to eleven; even- 
ing, half-past six. A Collection will be made after each service | 


OCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF 
RELIGION FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND CON- 
TROL.—DELEGATES to the TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE, 
on the 5th and 6th May, should be appointed this month. _ 
The requisite information may be obtained on application 
to the Undersigned. 
: J.CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 
2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, London. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN. 


BARRINGER WIDOW FUND. 
Donations already announced 
Rev. Dr. Cromwell, Canterbury .. 
MOD VAGlere crease ace ae enia'e dials’ 
Misa ViGIGY) oiciet sc cetsae eoleces 
Mrs. Rooke, Weybridge ..........ss0005 
Mr. J cook Chamberlain, Birmingham .. ° 
Mr. W.H. Garrett.......... doce veccscccce sacccevces 

Lonpon, 15th April, 1868. 


NITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION, 
AN IRON CHURCH FOR OSSETT. 


0 
010 0 
220 
LES 
es hes 0 
220 
EE. 


About £300 required. 

Subscriptions acknowledged ......,...seseseseceee L114 16 9 
Thomas Hollings, Esq., York ...... 10 0 0 
T. Heape Esq., Rochdale ........ 3k £6—'G' 
Mr. C. Burgess, Brisiol ...... ae 010 0 
Mr. W. T. Shepheru, Bristol,....... 050 
Doncaster Friends..........seseee0s 080 
Mr. David Briggs, Ossett .......... 050 
Mr: J. Mz, Osseth 55 2820h 32 ore AY 100 
Kendal Friends, by Miss Willan .............. fore 11 0 
Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Rev. GOODWYN 


BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 


Tn the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, avail themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former offices stood, and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be pared, and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. KR. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rey. S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 


Brook-str-et. 

Subscriptions already received 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A. 
Mrs. Grant ......2-sec.e0 
The Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
The Rey. J. Drummond, B.. 
Mr. R. Nicholson 
Mr. E. C. Harding.. 
The Rey. 8. A. Steinthal 
James Worthington, Esq. 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. ........ ae 
M. Samson, Esq. ....... Mcatulaetssia's)s aida 
Fs Pr VAVIOT, TORQ: icc sccccevecseCaeses 
Wi SRV OO y ONO: ees ee cas ciarinaie ass, oe 
WW. De LOPp0C, ESQ ork cessed escsccsce 
William Long Sp OUWELLS ccace aa ets 
A Friend, Higher Broughtom ............54¢ fle cmmire 


T. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON.—A Unit- 

arian spans anxious for Public Worship desires to know 

if any other families would join in that neighbourhood.—Ad- 
dress R. SPEARS, 27, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell. 


CHOOLMISTRESS WANTED immedi- 

ately or at Midsummer, for the Girls’ Daily School 

connected with the Mary-street Chapel, Taunton.—Apply to 
Mrs. STANTON, Preston Mountlands, Taunton. 


A LADY, age 30, desires a Re-engagement 

as GOVERNESS: English, Music, and French.—Ad- 
dress, A. E., care of Mr. A. B. MATTHEWS, bookseller, 39, 
Congreve-street, Birmingham. 


SO OT OT 09 OT OT et 
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\DUCATION.--14, GREAT STAN HOPE- 


STREET, BATH. 

Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADIEX, whom she educates as members of a family. : 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facili- 
ties for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on agen to Mrs Jeffery. 

Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rey. T. Poynting, Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, inde Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A.,late Vice-Master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A. paring taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Quarter commenced on Thursday, April 2nd, 
Full prospectus on application. 


EV, T. E. POYNTING receives a Few 


PUFILS.—Monton, Eccles, near Manchester. 


[ InDOwW GRovE ScHootr, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 


A New Edition, now ready, 


f 
TX MONTHS’ EXPERIEN GE AT HOME 


OF SPIRIT-COMMUNION;; with Answers to Questions, 
Solutions ef Doubts and Difficulties, Directions for Enquirers, 
and a New Introduction containing an account ef subsequent 
“ Experiences,” and The Inquirer Letters. 

By A TRUTHSEEKER, Price 6d. 
London: C. Fox, Paternoster Row. Manchester: Johnson 
and Rawson; and through all Booksellers. 


: _ dust published. 
N Examination of a Pamphlet by. W.F. 
Wilkinson, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby, en- 
titled, “‘ TESTIMONY of SCRIPTURE and KEASON to the 
DOCTRINES of the DEITY of CH RIST, the INCARNATION, 
the ATONEMENT, and the TRINITY. 
By the Rey. WM. OATES. Price Threepence. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 


The whole series of 235 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 

Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, : 
MANCHESTER. 
PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
BL Ae #4. ey Aloe Jon 


1) Sa ree : é 
eee sbhab acon beds 50 aS eles deans 1/08. 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 
by post lls. 

In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post, 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 


Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Price 3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 


OUTHPORT.—Aparrments, Mrs. Hata 
(late @f Sale), Ribblesdale Cottage, Tulketh-street. 


HEOGM TA Sieh ad .O; HoONgScOLN 
BooKBINDER, RULER, AND ACCOUNT Book MAKER, 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. o 
RS. BAINBRIDGEH’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of the best URNS 
for Tea Parties. ‘ 
A Card, showing the style and giving price of the same, will 
be sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the ‘‘ Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


Per 100. 
ass . 28. 


ON DOWN: 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
87, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 
Sete Y’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
HOTEL 


For Home Comfort. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 

all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most faveur- 

able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 

The motto of which is, “ As ye would that men should 
‘ou, do yé even so to them.” 

ONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


SHIRLEY'S TEMPERANCE 


do to 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The real state of the Pope’s health still forms a 
subject of speculation. On Maunday Thursday, 
his voice is said to have been powerful and clear, 
when, after officiating at mass in the Sistine Chapel, 
he gave his blessing to the people, fifty thousand 
being present, and he then washed the feet of 
thirteen pilgrims, and served them at table. He 
has conferred on Cardinal Bonaparte the title of 
Altezza Eminentissima, instead of Eminenza Rever- 
endissima, the title borne by the other cardinals, 
He has likewise placed at his disposal, for ecclesi- 
astieal ceremonies, four state carriages, the servants 
of which will wear the Imperial livery. 


The Papal Nuncio in Paris has formally repudi- 
ated a letter which has been published in the 
Debats and other journals, purporting to have been 
addressed by the Holy Father to the Emperor of 
Austria on the new laws touching the rights of the 
€hurch. It certainly had the look very much of a 
fabrication. 


Telegraph wires are laid down at the back of the 
high altar, Notre Dame, to convey the Pope’s 
blessing for the Prince Imperial on oceasion of his 
taking the Communion on the 20th inst., the 
Emperor’s birthday. 


The promoter in the case of Martin v. Machono- 
chie has addressed a letter to the Bishop of London, 
in which he states that he entertains no doubt that 
he owes it to the Church and to the interests of 
religious truth to prosecute an appeal from the late 
decision to the fullest extent that his learned 
counsel shall advise. Notice of appeal has been 
lodged in the Arches Court as to the decision on 
lighted candles and costs. But when the case 
comes before the Committee of the Privy Council, 
the judgment of that tribunal will be invited not 
merely on the legality or illegality of the use of 
lighted candles, but also on all the points on which 
the reverend defendant was “admonished ”—ele- 
vation of the sacrament, the mixed chalice, and 
the “censing of persons or things.” 


There was “high celebration” at St. Alban’s on 
Sunday morning, at which the Rev. A. H. Mackono- 
chie officiated, and the various ceremonies observed 
were finely divided from those of the Romish 
Church. In the sermon, the preacher, one of the 
elergy connected with the place, recommended the 
people to accept many church traditions which, he 
admitted, had no corroboration in the Scriptures, 
and especially urged them to receive one—the ap- 
pearance of our Lord to his mother, to assure her 
of his resurrection, immediately after that event— 
even though the Bible implied a doubt as to that 
tradition, in passages, however, which could be 
explained. To illustrate the way in which the 
world received what the Church had to say, he 
replied at great length to the “ superficial writings” 
of a “certain evening newspaper which circulates 
in the best society” (evidently the Pall Mall Gazette). 
He said “ the writer displayed an amount ofjignor- 
ance with regard to questions of doctrine and 
polemics, that would have excited universal ridicule 
had he been dealing with politics. His only weapon 
was supercilious banter; he used the language of a 
refined infidel, whose feeble ignorance in matters 
of faith was perfectly astounding.” 

The other day, Dr. Boyd, the recently-appointed 
Dean of Exeter, was making a speech in behalf of 
the Colonial and Continental Missions, when he 
went off into a somewhat violent tirade against the 
attempt to disestablish the Irish Church. He was 
reminded by the chairman, Sir John Kennaway, 
that the audience might have two opinions on that 
subject, and that it was hardly one before the meet- 
ing. The Dean replied that he was going to show 
the position of Ireland as a colony. The chairman 
admitted that this would be perfectly relevant when 
Ireland was a colony. At presentit was an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom. This seems to 
have extinguished the Dean. 


The Prolocutor of the Canterbury Convocation 
announces that the next meeting on the 28th inst. 
will be only formal. As it has been the practice to 
have an April or May sitting, it is rumoured that 
the object is to save the Bishops from the necessity 
of dealing with the Natal difficulty, which hun- 
dreds of petitions, ready to be presented, request 
them todo. The meeting of the York Convocation 
too, on Wednesday, was only pro formd. So, incon- 
venient discussions will be prevented in both 
provinces. 


That portion of Baron Bunsen’s “ Bible-Work for 
the People,” which contains the translation of the 
New Testament, has been published at Leipsic, 
omitting the exegetical notes which originally 
accompanied it. The present publication is in- 
tended for those who would be unable to procure 
the fuller work, and of those who would like to read 
the New Testament in other than the strong and 
antiquated speech of Luther. 


It seems probable, from a decision arrived at by 
a recent meeting of the committees of the Rother- 
ham and Airedale Colleges, that the two will be 
united, and that the new Congregational College 
will be built on the Newton Hall estate, near 
Leeds. 

The census returns of 1861 give the following as 
the number of persons belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church—men, women, and children—in the 
several dioceses of Ireland. The Archbishop of 
Armagh, Primate of All Ireland, and also Bishop of 
Clogher, is returned as presiding over 150,778 souls, 
being rather more than 23 per cent. of the popula- 
tion of the two dioceses; the Archbishop of Dublin, 
with the diocese of Kildare annexed, 112,766 souls, 
being a fraction over 18 per cent, of the popula- 
tion; the Bishop of Down and Connor, 108,993 
souls, being nearly 20 per cent. of the population; 
the Bishop of Dromore, Derry, and Raphoe, 116,425 
souls, being above 17 per cent. of the population. 
These four are the only prelates who have in their 
dioceses belonging to their Church so many as 
100,000 souls, or so large a proportion as a tenth of 
the population; they are the dioceses comprising 
Dublin and the north-west, andincluding 42 percent. 
of thepopulation of Ireland. Of the other 58 per cent. 
the census tells a different tale. The best return is 
that for the united dioceses of Kilmore, Ardagh, 
and Elphin, showing 53,196 souls belonging to the 
Established Church, being less than 10 per cent. of 
the population, Next stands the Bishop of Ossory, 
Ferns, and Leighlin, with 35,663 souls, being 8 to 
9 per cent. of the population. The Bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross is returned with 43,228 souls, or 
a fraction over 8 in 100 of the people. The Bishop 
of Meath, 16,289 souls, being above 6 per cent. of 
the population. Last come four dioceses containing 
together above 1,600,000 souls, nearly 28 per cent. 
of the population of Ireland, and each of the four 
having less than 1 in 20 of its population belonging 
to the Establisbed Church. The Bishop of Killaloe, 
Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmacduagh is returned 
as presiding over 15,906 souls, or 4:71 per cent. of 
the population; the Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, 
and Aghadoe, 15,103 souls, or 3°83 per cent. of the 
people; the Bishop of Cashel, Emly, Waterford, 
and Lismore, 13,853 souls, or 3°73 per cent. of the 
inhabitants; and the Bishop of Tuam, Killala, and 
Achonry, 17,157 souls, being 3:37 per cent. of the 
population. Since the returns were made, the 
population of Ireland has become less by about a 
quarter of a million. 

The High Church party were naturally indignant 
at Mr. Disraeli’s charge, that they had entered into 
a conspiracy with the Romanists against the Pro- 
testant faith, and one of his constituents, a Rev. 
Mr. Baker, having asked him to explain what 
he really meant, our artless Premier returns the 
following answer, dated “ Hughenden Manor, Maun- 
day Thursday,” which we leave our readers to cha- 
racterise as they think fit: 

“You are under a misapprehension if you sup- 
pose that I intended to cast any slur upon the 
High Church party. I have the highest respect for 
the High Church party; I believe there is no body 
of men in this country to which we have been 
more indebted, from the days of Queen Ann to the 
days of Queen Victoria, for the maintenance of the 
orthodox faith, the rights of the Crown, and the 
liberties of the people. In saying this, I have no 
wish to intimate that the obligations of the country 
to the other great party in the Church are not 
equally significant, I have never looked upon the 
existence of parties in our Church as a calamity ; I 
look upon them as a necessity, and a beneficent 
necessity. They are the natural and inevitable 
consequences of the mild and liberal principles of 
our ecclesiastical polity, and of the varying and 
opposite elements of the human mind and charac- 
ter. When I spoke I referred to an extreme fac- 
tion in the Church, of very modern date, that does 
not conceal its ambition to destroy the connection 
between Church and State, and which I have rea- 
son to believe has been for some time in secret 
combination, and is now in open confederacy, with 
the Irish Romanists for the purpose. The Libera- 
tion Society, with its shallow and short-sighted 
fanaticism, is a mere*instrument in the hands of 
this confederacy, and will probably be the first vic- 
tim of the spiritual despotism the Liberation Society 


cord, because it would exasperate th 


is now blindly working to establish. As I hold tha 
the dissolution of the union between Church and 
State will cause permanently a greater revolution 
in this country than foreign conquest, I shall use 
my utmost energies to defeat these fatal machina- 
tions.” 

Seeing that the withdrawal of State aid is at 
hand, and that this will fall most heavily on 
the Presbyterian congregations of Ireland, Lord 
Dufferin begs his agent to assure the ministers 
belonging to such congregations on his estate that 
it is his intention, as soon as circumstances require 
it, to guarantee to each a permanent subscription 
(unfettered by any conditions except such as may 


be suggested by the General Assembly) to an 
amount equivalent to whatever proportion of the 


present Regium Donum they may be deprived of 
under the impending settlement, 

After a somewhat stormy meeting, on Monday,, 
a “Protestant ” churchwarden was chosen for the 
parish of St. Alban’s, Holborn, in opposition to Mr. 
Mackonochie’s nominee, Mr. Hubbard, M.P. 

As was to be expected from its Tory proclivities,. 
the Kirk of Scotland has lost no time in espousing 
the cause of the Irish Church, and numerous 
petitions from its courts have been forwarded 
against Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions, In the Had~ 
dington Presbytery, Dr. Cook said he regarded the 
proposal made in them as the most revolutionary 
one that had been proposed, since the days of the 
Great Rebellion, and characterised the measure as- 
essentially one of confiscation, maintaining that the 
revenues and property at present in the possession 
of the Church were as sacredly hers as were the 
estates of the landed gentry. Both in this Presby- 
tery and in others of the Scotch Establishment it 
was stated that the blow aimed at the Irish Church 
would, if successful, be next directed at their own,. 
and hence it was their duty to assist their neigh- 
bour when his house took fire. The only Free 
Church Presbytery which has yet taken action in 
the matter is that of Arbroath, at which it was re- 
solved to petition in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, on the ground that the endowment of an 
Episcopal Church in Ireland was inexpedient. 
politically, objectionable religiously, and tending 
to lead on the Government to the endowment of 
Popery in various forms, Such will, most likely, 
be the prevalent opinion throughout this powerful 
denomination. < 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The question of the Irish Church i3 exciting con- 
siderable interest abroad as well as here. In an 
article on “ Sir Gladstone and the Italian Revolu- 
tion,” the Osservatore Romano attributes his motion 
for abolishing the Established Church in Ireland to 
no love for Catholicism, but merely to the spirit of 
“ Freemasonry, which makes war on the Papacy, 
the Catholic religion, and divine revelation, and 
seeks to destroy even the heretical and Protestant 
churches, out of hatred to that remnant of positive 
religion, and that glimmering of divine revelation, 
which some Protestant sects still preserve, and 
among them the Anglican Church.” 


Lord Hobart thus fairly analyses the Premier’s 
speech (eliminating mere personalities) in the Irish 
Church debate: P 


“There is no crisis in Ireland; Fenianism is not 
formidable; the condition of Ireland is indeed not 
entirely satisfactory, but it is improving. (It must 
be admitted that there was room, Irish misery 
has been, and still is, a European proverb.) Irish 
grievances are ‘sentimental’ grievances, not, how- 
ever, on that account, to be altogether ignored. 
But zs Ireland a ‘conquered country?’ If Ireland 
was conquered, so was England, by Norman William, 
Cromwell, and others; and therefore the Irish 
Church is no more a ‘badge of conquest’ to Irish 
Catholics than the English Church is to English 
Dissenters. (English Dissenters will receive this 
statement with considerable igs _ The true 
policy is to do justice to Irish Catholics not by 
destroying but by creating; and this we intend to 
do by founding a Catholic Marv og (i.e. by ‘creat- 
ing’ a molehill of justice, instead of ‘destroying’ a 
mountain of injustice). Also, we ought to regard the 
‘sentimental’ feelings and requirements not only 
of the Irish Catholics, but of the Irish Protestants. 
(No one would propose to regard the sentimental 
requirements of the Irish Catholics if, being senti- 
mental, they were also unjust.) This isa pokey 

° a 


of conciliation; whereas yours 1s a | 


of Ireland. (Unfortunately, to take 
anybody, whether it properly b 
nor, is apt to exasperate him.) 
stand a proposal to restore to the 
Church the property which was 1 
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given to the Protestants; but you propose to con® 
fiscate the latter without saying what is to be done 
with it. (Is there anything unreasonable in placing 
stolen goods in the hands of the police as soon as 
ossible, reserving for after consideration what 
shall be done with them?) You ought not to dis- 
turb a prescriptive title. (Any injustice, if only it 
is old enough, may-of course be defended on this 
ground.) You might perhaps elevate the status of 
the Irish Catholic Church. (This means either 
nothing of any importance, or something which 
the Conservative party would view with unqualified 
dismay. Probably it means the former.) To dis- 
solve the union of Church and State is to strike at 
the very root of government; for government is 
nothing if it is not divine. Uf the Church of Ire- 
land falls so will the Church of Scotland, so will 
the Church of Wales, so will the Church of England. 
(Mere assertion, which has been repeatedly shown 
to be unfounded.) The whole thing is, in fact, a 
conspiracy of the Papists and Ritualists combined 
to change the ‘character of this country.” 
Such was the doctrine administered to the Imperial 
Parliament for its guidance in a most important 
erisis ; such the whole foundation, except bigotry 
and folly, upon which, if Conservative efforts 
succeed, the Irish Church will continue to insult a 
nation, disunite an empire, and scandalise the 
world. 


In a strong speech for the disendowment of the 

Irish Church, the Rev. Mr. Hains, incumbent of St. 

. George’s, Wigan, declares his belief that the reason 
why that Church had not succeeded was because 
she was hampered, and hindered, and fettered by 
the State. He said: 

* He believed Mr. Disraeli would treat the Church 
of Christ as his forefathers treated the founders of 
that church, would clothe her in garments of 
royalty, bow mockingly the knee to her, crown her 
with a crown of thorns, say ‘ Hail’ to her, but in 
the language of scorn and mockery; and he did 
say that Mr. Disraeli, who they had no reason to 
believe was a Christian at all, for he had never 
been baptised into the Church of Christ, was not 
the person to promulgate Christianity in Ireland. 
The ministers of the Scriptures were the persons 
to do this, without the support of armed battalions, 
or of that woridliness and pomp which connection 
with the State gives. He believed in the divinity 
of the Church, and he called upon statesmen to 
take their profane hands off her.” 


There is no telling, of course, what artful dodge 
our shifty Prime Minister, during these Easter 
holidays, may devise wherewith to meet Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Resolutions, but the reliance of ‘his party 
seems to be on the old ery of “The Church in 
danger,” and the damage which the State will 
sustain if the connection between them is destroyed. 
The John Sull’s heart, however, is evidently 
failing it for fear. It says: 

“ We know with the Premier, how almost super- 
human are the forces arrayed against us; High 
Church Radicals jostling Infidel Philosophers, and 
Nonconformist agitators taking counsel with Whig 
place-hunters; but we yet believe—we hope, if 
against hope—that the country will, ere it be too 
late, shake off its fatal lethargy and rally round the 
Government, which, while desirous of giving fair 
play to Roman Catholics and Protestants alike who 
-do not conform to the Establishment, would fain 
preserve to this country the untold blessings of a 
religious sanction to her Government.” 

In an able speech at a meeting of the London 
Young Men’s Liberation Society, the Rev. A. Hannay 
contended that 


“True religion could only grow on liberty. The 
church was an organisation of the Christianity of 
the whole world, and constraint was as abhorrent 

to if as to religion. He was pained to find some 
distinguished Nonconformists saying that they did 
mot see how Protestantinm would have been con- 
served if it had not been for the Established Church. 
That was the expression he believed of those who 
did not go down to principles for their belief. If it 
had been left to the Established Church the 
spirituality of religion would have been dead long 
ago. The ‘bulwark of Protestantism’ was to-day 
the hot-bed of Popery.” 


The Dean of Maritzburg says he has come to 
England with three objects: 1. “To endeavour to 
have some difficult questions resolved respecting 
the internal organisation of the Church of Natal, 
including therein the appointment of a Bishop. 
2. To have her external relations to the civil power 
clearly determined, 3. To raise funds for the sup- 
port of the clergy, to build up new churches, 
schools, &c.” For the settlement of 1 and 2, he 
looks to the rulers of the Church; for the 3, he 
expects the laity to aid him, “if the buildings 
‘which were our churches are henceforth to be 
meeting-houses, where heresy, or rather worse 
than heresy, is to be taught.” 


In the Church News, Father Ignatius mourns over 


| the “impiety ” of those who have converted his] no new thing in the annals of even the more 


monastery at Norwich into a cheese warehouse, but 
speaks with pride of a large barn which has been 


order,” who have charge of a few destitute old men. 
Some friends imagine he is making his fortune out 
of the offertories in Lombard-street, but this is a 
mistake. The amount is seldom so much as £5. 
Protestant attacks always make it go up, and for 
this cause he would wish the Protestants to 
attack them oftener “if it were not for the large 
emount of guilt they incur by the innumerable 
falsehoods they tell.” Sick of such caprices, the 
Brethren, like their predecessors, pray for some- 
thing substantial and look lovingly at the soil. If 
any one will but give them a piece of land, and 
endow the community, this is what shall be 
granted in return :—'* We would give them a share 
in all the holy acts of the community, in our 
prayers and intercession, and a resting place before 
the high altar in the monastery church, when 
their spirit is called away to the other world.” 


The Rey. A. Campbell, rector of Liverpool, writes 
thus to his senior curate :— 

“T am extremely sorry that you preached at St. 
Martin’s in a coloured stole, because, to a certain 
extent, it implicates me and indentifies you in pub- 
lic Opinion (whether rightly or wrongly does not 
much matter) with that practice of so-called ritual- 
ism which I have studiously avoided, as not only 
offensive to a vast majority of our people, but con- 
trary, in my humble judgment, to the dictates of 
common sense, A friend of mine who preached at 
St. James the Less was offered a coloured stole, 
and he respectfully declined it, and preached in a 
surplice without any stole at all. I wish you had 
done the same. Preaching in a surplice is, in my 
opinion, innocentenough. If I were merely to con- 
sult my own inclinations, I should preach in one 
myself, as the most becoming, and, I suspect, the 
most canonical dress for a clergyman, no more 
Popish than a black gown; but I-abstain from 
doing so because in non-essentials I feel it my duty 
to comply with what I believe to be the wishes of 
my people. With regard to what is called Ritual- 
ism, I must beseech you to avoid even the slightest 
appearance of it. Apart from doctrine, it seems to 
me simply vanity. As indicating a belief in the 
Romish doctrine of a sacrificing priesthood armed 
with judicial powers, I believe it is repudiated, and 
Lhope ever will be repudiated, by the common 
sense of the people of England.” 


A correspondent of the Guardian, after showing 
the origin of endowments, says: 


“Whatever resistance may be offered by the 
clergy to the proposed demolition of the Irish 
Establishment, it should be clearly understood that 
they will be contending neither for the faith, nor 
; for any spiritual right, of the Church, but simply 
for its money and civil privileges,—advantages 
which, as it was neither theirs to give in the first 
instance, so neither is it theirs to retain when 
statesmen, for purposes of national expediency,— 
whether wisely and religiously on their part or 
not,—may think fit to withdraw such temporalities 
of the Church.” 
He considers that whatever takes place now in the 
Trish Church will be “the rehearsal of the eventual 
disestablishment (though from different causes)” 
of the English. The terms in respect to the former, 
he says, will be these: 

“1, The retention, in its integrity, of the existing 
spiritual organisation of the Church; 2. The reten- 
tion of all churches and parsonages where the 
population will use and maintain them; 3. The 
retention, moreover, of all recent endowments and 
benefactions.” And he adds, “Well might the 

nglish Church itself look forward with calmness 
to disestablishment on such terms.” 

We can hardly give the Record credit for so 
much simplicity as to believe that it was really 
taken in by Mr. Disraeli’s bugaboo story of a 
combination against the Protestant faith between 
the Ritualists and the Irish Romanists; and no 
doubt our contemporary adopted the story as 
affording a good opportunity for hitting both the 
objects of its hatred at once. Of course, as the 
Spectator says, no one supposes that the Premier 
himself is imposed upon; and it is a dishonour to 
the House of Commons, and a slur upon England, 
that our Prime Minister should, for election purposes, 
affect to believe in conspiracies—likely to revolu- 
tionise the realm and “ touch dangerously the tenure 
of the Crown,’—which his own tickled fancy has 
invented to amuse his own leisure, and with which 
he is striving to hoax the Evangelical party into 
extending to him the valuable support which he 
saw that, thanks to the influence of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, it extended to Lord Palmerston. That a 
Prime Minister should angle for party support 
which he does not fairly deserve is, unfortunately, 


converted into a chapel at a village near Staines. | 
Here have been established the monks of “our first | 


respectable administrations; but that be should 
bait his hook with a solemn announcement of belief 
in a conspiracy which can only excite in all shrewd 
minds (and his own amongst the number) the 
utmost scorn and ridicule, is a new step in the 
downward path of political demoralisation, a step 
which ought to awaken us all to the shame we are 
incurring. It were better to have Mr. Whalley for 
Prime Minister, for he at least would not say these 
things without honestly believing them. But bad 
as it would be to have a fool for Prime Minister of 
England, is it not worse to have one who, not being 
a fool himself, but very much the reverse, addresses 
himself, in the depth of his cynical faith in our 
folly, to the fear and silliness that are in us, and 
not to the wisdom and the courage? 


In an article on Theological Education, speaking 
of a system proposed for the Universities which 
would require a number of Professors each at 
liberty to teach any belief he chose, the Guardian 
observes : 


“The students would be taught the history and 
meaning of the various creeds and symbolical 
books, and the Professor would give expression to 
his own conclusions and the reasons of them, but no 
other influence would operate to affect the perfect 
freedom of conviction in the pupil’s mind. That 
such a system would be intellectually stimulating 
we cannot deny. But it obviously supposes that 
the Universities should have ceased to have any 
peculiar connection withthe Church of England. 
The very elements of religious belief would be 
unsettled; an Unitarian Professor would (if a man 
of genius like Mr. J. Martineau) gain a large 
hearing: another would deny the possibility of 
miracles, and a third perhaps the personality of 
God.” 

The Madras Churchman has the following delect- 
able bit of High Church absurdity: 

“We feel sure that those of our readers who 
noticed the marriage of the Rev. A. Theophilus, 
C.M.S., with the daughter of the Rev. Mr. Kajah- 
gopaul, of the Free Kirk Mission, at the Free Kirk, 
Black Town, by the Rev. W. Stevenson, A.M.,a 
minister of the Free Kirk of Scotland, will have 
been as greatly shocked as we were ourselves at 
the announcement. The Rev. A. Theophilus is 
fortunately only a deacon as yet, but ecclesiastical 
discipline has indeed fallen very low in the Church 
of England in this diocese if so grave a scanda) be 
permitted to pass unnoticed and unpunished. If 
a member of the English Church were to consent 
to go through a religious ceremony purporting to 
be a marriage according to the usages of any schis- 
matic body, it would indeed be cause for grave 
scandal; but what shall we say or where shall we 
fina words to express our opinion of one in holy 
orders in the Catholic Church who shall do such a 
thing? We think that this is a case that the 
English Church Union should take up strongly, and 
that both the Bishop and the C. M. Society itself 
should be memorialised either to force Mr. Theophi- 
lus to be married, or excommunicate him.” 


Mr. Hughes, M.P., has declared himself in favour 
of such a relaxation of ecclesiastical exclusiveness 
as would allow clergymen and Dissenting ministers 
to exchange pulpits occasionally ; but he does not 
state how far he would carry this; whether or not, 
for instance, he would permit Dr. Stanley and Mr. 
Martineau now and then to supply for each other. 


In his last “ Protestant Ballad for the Times,” Mr. 
‘Tupper has the following enigmatical stanza, which 
we confess we cannot unriddle: 

“We want Reformation to bring these all in, 

Wesleyans, and Baptists, and Brothers, 
Independents, and all who wage war against sin, 

And who preach Paul’s pure creed, ‘not another's ;’ 
For we fear and we feel there must soon be here 

seen 

A fierce and distinct separation, 

When High Church and Low Church, the Pope and 
the Queen, 

Contend for this new Reformation!” 


THE BISHOP OF CAPETOWN vy, THE 
BISHOP OF NATAL. . 
Tux following appeared in the York papers of 
Saturday last: : 

“F was present in the nave of the Minster on 
Sunday evening last, and, in common with the 
thousands there assembled, I heard the Bishop of 
Capetown announce from the pulpit the ‘ Deism’ 
of the Bishop of Natal. If no one else, more nearly 
concerned, should propose to notice the subject in 
your columns, pray allow me to utter a few words 
of protest and denial, on behalf of an absent and 
much-abused man. Upon the unseemliness of one 
minister of the Church commenting in the pulpit 
upon another, with and against whom he has been 
engaged in legal conflict, 1 need make no observa- 
tion. But I would appeal to the common sense of 
Englishmen, and Englishwomen too, and ask them 


‘to consider what is the real ground, or rather the 


real want of ground, of this uncharitable imputa- 
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tion of one Anglican Bishop upon another. The case, 
I submit, stands simply thus :—the Bishop of Cape- 
town, in the exercise of his learning and judgment, 


has formed for himself avery definite idea of Christ- | 


ianity; the Bishop of Natal, in the exercise of his 
learning and judgment, has done precisely the 
same—and both, as they maintain, within the 
limits allowed by the Church. The two Bishops 
differ widely from each other in some of their con- 
clusions. Does this give to either of them the 
right to stand up before the world and pro- 
claim the other a ‘Deist?’ Ifit does confer such 
a right, which of the two Bishops shall be the Pope, 
and sit in judgment to condemn the other ? 

“‘I should much like to have the Bishop of Cape- 
town’s answer to these questions. I do not expect 
he will send it, but, at any rate, and till it comes, I 
would beg the more reasonable part of the public 
not to allow themselves to be carried away, without 
personal inquiry into the merits of the case, by the 
prejudiced zpse dixit of the Bishop of Capetown ; 
not to be led, in short, to do injustice to a learned, 
candid, diligent scholar—an earnest and fearless 
lover of truth—an upright and devoted minister of 
the Gospel, as many of us believe the much calum- 
niated Bishop to be. These high qualities are con- 
spicuous in his works, to say nothing of the 
temperate, patient, forbearing spirit towards oppo- 
nents which pervades them, as any one may see for 
himself who will take the trouble to read them. 

“And this remark reminds me of an incident 
with which I have met within the last few days. 
I happened to be in conversation with a young 
woman, a zealous Church woman of the very high 
school. She told me she had signed the address, 
or petition, or whatever it may be, calling for the 
excommunication of Bishop Colenso, or denouncing 
him as one with whom Christian men and women 
cannot hold communion. J asked her if she had 
ever read any of the Bishop’s writings? No, she 
said, she had not, but she had been told a good 
deal about him which convinced her he was not a 
true Christian. What, I would ask, is the value of 
an address, or petition,‘ got up’in this way ? What 
is its value as an expression of the deliberate judg- 
ment of competently instructed Christian people? 
It is scarcely so much as that of the paper on which 
it is written, and no wonder that the minister of 
St. James’s, Marylebone, on reading the document, 
lately, from the altar, to his congregation, con- 
cluded his remarks upon it by contemptuously 
tearing it to pieces in their presence.—I remain, We., 

“ York, April 9th, 1868.” “G.V.S. 
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THE GOOD FRIDAY MEETING. 


Tun Good Friday gathering of the Man- 
chester District Sunday-school Associa- 
tion on each recurring anniversary 
has become, in the course of the past 
three and twenty years, an institution so 
widely known as to have earned the dis- 
tinction of “ The Good Friday Meeting ;” 
and certainly the meeting of this year will 
not do anything to lessen its prestige, or 
make it less popular among our teachers 
throughout Lancashire and Cheshire. In 
spite of a rival attraction in the opening 
of the new chapel at Accrington, and in a 
similar Sunday-school gathering at Leeds, 
which will henceforth absorb some of 
those who previously allied themselves to 
the older society, the attendance was as 
large as ever ; from eight to nine hundred 
people being present at the services and 
conferences. Never were the arrange- 
ments for the material supply better car- 
riedout. Never was a sermon preached more 
thoroughly in harmony with the spirit of 
the occasion, and more calculated to set the 
key note of the conference in atone of trust- 
ful and devoted endeavour ; while the even- 
ing discussion was animated and full of 
practical point. Ifthere be any matter on 
which we should like to offera word of criti- 
cism it is rather of those who were not 
there than of those who were. We could not 
help feeling that, large as was the gathering, 
it ought to have been far more largely com- 
posed of actual teachers. Probably there 
were none present who were not inte- 
rested in Sunday-school education, and 
we should have been sorry for one of them 
to have been crowded out, but still of 


the whole number of teachers who are | 


actually working in the affiliated schools, 
it was but a small proportion who werepre- 
sent. Nor were those present who might 


haye most benefited by the occasion. Those | 


who were there were the most earnest and 
efficient of our teachers, but, as we felt the 
spirit of the service, and listened to the 
homely and practical suggestions which 
came out in the course of the day’s meet- 
ing, and especially as we noted how all 
present seemed to catch a new spirit of 
resolve to make their future work worthier 
than their past, we could not help wishing 
that the other class of teachers—the half- 
hearted, the unpunctual, and indifferent, 
whose work is fairly described in the 
phrase “taking a class ”—had been present 
inlargernumbers to feel the same inspiring 
influence. We are afraid, however, that 
a good many of this class are of the sort 
of young people who vote religious meet- 
ings on Good Friday a nuisance, and who 
think that such “taking a class” is all 
that can be expected from them, without 
such extras as attending conferences on 
Sunday-school work, and indeed in many 
cases without any collateral labour or 
preparation whatever. 

Among the subjects which cropped up 
once more, as it has constantly done for 
years back, was that of secular instruction 
in the Sunday school. ‘For ourselves, we 
thoroughly concur in the opinion which 
found strong expression from some of our 
best teachers—that it would be far better 
if the brief space of time available on 
Sunday were devoted, if not to purely 
religious instruction, at any rate to re- 
ligious subjects and such other subjects 
as are calculated to give efficient stimulus 
to higher thoughts and studies. The 
strongest ground taken was that by Mr. 
GzoreE Smrru, who broadly affirmed that 
the teaching of writing and arithmetic in 
the Sunday school is doing a direct injury 
to education by inducing parents to send 
their children earlier to work, in reliance 
on the Sunday school for secular educa- 
tion, which ought to be continuing, and 
would otherwise continue in the day 
school. This testimony is corrobor- 
ated by a fact which has since come 
to our knowledge in one of our best 
Sunday schools, a few miles out of 
Manchester. It was resolved to con- 
tinue to teach writing and arithmetic to 
those scholars who should show to the 
satisfaction of the superintendent that 
they had no other means or opportunity 
of improvement in these, and out of the 
whole school the number who came under 
this category was exceedingly trifling— 
we believe not more than twenty out of 
some hundreds. Whether tke case would 
prove to be the same in our Sunday 
schools generally we do not feel assured, 
and certainly the one great argument 
against any sweeping abolition of 
secular instruction remains: it is, that 
there are comparatively few teachers 
who could occupy the school time 
with anything worthy of the name 
of religious instruction. It may be 
urged—indeed it was strongly urged at the 
meeting—that it requires quite as efficient 
a teacher really to teach writing and 
arithmetic well as to teach religion ; but it 
must be remembered that a teacher who 
cannot teach writing and arithmetic well, 
but who still does the best he can to help 
his scholars in practising these things 
during the school hours is, at any rate, 
not doing any harm—can hardly help 
indeed being of some use to them—while 
a teacher of similar inability who should 


| attempt religious instruction would pro- 


'bably do deep and permanent injury. We 
doubt, therefore, whether any sweeping 
change could advantageously be made, but 
we cannot too strongly express our con- 
viction that the tendency in all our Sunday 
schools should be especially in a religious 
direction. 


The Reb. Henry Alevander, of Relorp. 


WE regret to announce the death, at his residence, 
the Manse, on Saturday last, of the Rev. Henry 
Alexander, senior minister of the First Presbyterian 
(Unitarian) Congregation of Newry. During a 
ministry there, extending over twenty-eight 
years, Mr. Alexander not only enjoyed the cordial 
attachment and sincere respect of the religious 
community over which he presided, but was held 
in the highest esteem by the members of every 
denomination in the town and neighbourhood. Mr. 
Alexander was a native of Antrim, son of the late 
Rev. Thomas Alexander, minister of Cairncastle. 
Having been educated for the ministry under the 
care of the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster, he was 
first settled as minister of the Presbyterian Congre- 
gation of Lancaster, in England, where he remained 
for five years. From thence, on the death of the 
Rev. John Mitchel, he was transferred to Newry 
in the year 1840, where his superior talents as a 
preacher, his devotedness to the work of the Gospel 
ministry, his singular penetration and soundness of 
judgment, his undeviating uprightness and consist- 
ency of character and principle, his warmth and 
tenderness of heart, and his unfailing Christian 
charity soon won for him that high place in the 
general regard which he has held without in- 
terruption during the whole course of his life. 
While his salutary instructions and his zealous 
labours vitally contributed to the prosperity 
of the congregation to which he ministered ; 
and while mainly to his exertions they owed 
the erection in 1853 of their present beautiful 
church, which forms an ornament to the town, Mr. 
Alexander felt that he had many duties to perform 
to others as well as to the members of his own faith, 
and in these he was at all times equally zealous and 
efficient. On the Committee of the Fever Hospital, 
and of several Poor Relief Associations, as Trustee 
of the Windsor Hill Schools, as many years Secretary 
of the Savings Bank, as a leading speaker on the: 
memorable occasion of the opening of the Newry 
Model National School—the first in Ireland—and as: 
a supporter of various other charitable and useful 
institutions in the town and neighbourhood, Mr. 
Alexander’s valuable services were always available, 
and werealways acceptable, and his loss will be deeply 
and widely felt. In the year 1865 he was obliged, 
from failing health, to resign the active duties of the 
ministry, the Rev. John A. Crozier, the present 
minister, being appointed his assistant and succes- 
sor. Several of Mr, Alexander’s valuable discourses 
have been published ; amongst others “ A Lecture 
for the Times,” one of a series delivered in the 
Music Hall, Belfast, at the time of the passing of 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Act ; a treatise on “ Human 
Nature,” and a very remarkable and able dis- 
course, which at the time attracted general at- 
tention, on the subject of the “War in the- 
Crimea.” His remains were interred in the Old 
Meeting House Green, High-street, where they will 
find a fitting resting-place by ‘the graves of his. 
predecessors—the Rev. Dr. Malcolm and the Rev.. 
Mr. Mitchel. 


POTTERY, OR POETRY? 


Tuis is said not to be a poetical age, but certainly 
it isa rhyming one. On Good Friday, a Mr, Pot- 
ter, who has a shop in one of the leading thorough- 
fares of London, inscribed the following lines on a 
piece of paper, and pasted it upon his window- 
shutter: 
We're off by rail; don’t rail at us for that; 

’Tis Easter time, and Springy, breezy weather; 
That brain and nerve may rest from business-toil, 

Resolv’d—we all take holiday together. 
’Tis very good, we know, to pray and fast ; 

For soul and body such is often needed : 
And in the headlong race for speedy wealth 

Body and soul, alas! are little heeded. 


’Tis also good to mount the breezy hills, 
And hold with words and fields some sweet 
communion— 
To breathe pure air by pasture-winding rills, 


That soul and body may keep longer union, $ 
On Nature’s carpet—carp at this who may; 
his praises; — 


When high above the skylark chants 
If any one requireth Potter’s clay, oe 
They’ll find him neck and heels among the: 


THE NON-SUBSCRIBING 

ANTRIM. 
On Easter Monday, an adjourned meeting of this 
Presbytery was held at the Second Presbyterian 
Church (Rev. J. Porter’s), Rosemary-street, for the 
purpose of considering the resolution with reference 
to State endowments remitted to them. The Rev. 
J. JELLIE moderated. 

The MoprEratTor having stated the purpose for 
which they were assembled, said that, since their last 
meeting, Mr. Gladstone’s motion had been carried 
in the House of Commons. It might be supposed 
by some that the great victory achieved by the 
Liberals had rendered it inexpedient for them to 
take any movement in the matter at present, but 
it ought to be borne in mind that Mr. Disraeli bad 
signified his intention to oppose strenuously step by 
step Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions in committee. He 
thought, therefore, they were called on to consider 
that great question, and to express their opinion 
upon it. He might state that the eyes of their co- 
religionists in England had been directed to them 
since their last meeting, and an article had appeared 
in one of their organs,in which it was stated that 
the Unitarians of England had been long looking to 
them for a sign, and they were exceedingly glad 
that they had not been disappointed. He trusted 
that whatever they might do, and whatever the 
Legislature might do, would tend to promote a 
good understanding amongst people of all races and 
creeds in this unhappy land, and promote the 
general interests of the country. (Hear, hear.) 

Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG, Banbridge, read the article 
to which the Moderator referred. This article had 
appeared in the Unitarian Herald. It called upon 
them to adopt a definite course. He thought when 
such an article as that appeared in an English paper 
they should at once answer to the call. The 
Presbytery of Antrim had long been attached to 
free thought and liberal religion. It would have 
been wellif they had given utterance to a certain 
sound sooner in this matter, while around them 
there was only a Babel of uncertain sounds, Even 
now, at the eleventh hour, they should not hesitate 
to send forth their opinion, in the hope that it would 
not be too late to have some effect. It was some- 
thing that they should be the first religious body in 
Ireland to express their sympathy with Mr. Glad- 
stone, and their willingness to renounce all State 
endowments, though it might appear tbat an in- 
significant body like theirs could have no weight 
in the councils of the nation. When all religious 
bodies were hugging their temporalities—hugging 
them unanimously—a single dissentient voice 
breaking that unanimity might not be without 
moral force if it reached the public press and the 
House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) He concluded 
by reading a letter from Mr. Gilbert Mulligan—an 
elder of his congregation—who was unable to 
attend; and who wrote very warmly in favour of 
disendowment, 

Rev. JOHN PorTER regretted that he was unable 
to attend the last meeting. The morning after it, 
he was very much surprised to find, when he 
took up the News-Letter, that this question had 
been discussed, and still more surprised and 
gratified when he found that the ministers of their 
smaller and poorer congregations were prominent in 
magnanimously declaring their readiness to give up 
their endowments. He had confidencein the laity, 
but his experience did not altogether warrant him 
in sharing the confidence expressed by some of 
their members. As he and several other ministers 
were much better situated than some of their 
neighbours, he thought he should act for himself,and 
he had consequently prepared a petition to Parlia- 
ment. On Sunday he laid it before his con- 
gregation, and it was signed by some. It was 
clear that either Mr. Gladstone’s or Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposition would be ultimately carried. It would 
be a great misfortune to all their religious commu- 
nities, and to the State itself, if Mr. Disraeli’s plan 
were acted upon—a plan which would, in the long 
run, make them all mere slaves to the State. He 
was glad to find that Bishop Alexander, a day or 
two ago, while expressing his sorrowful feelings at 
the woes which he foresaw coming upon his Church, 
expressed a firm belief that it would weather 
the storm, and maintain itself at the last. He, for 
one, found himself in accord in regard to a matter of 
this kind with a Protestant Bishop, for he be- 
lieved that the Established Church would come 
triumphantly through the assault aimed against 
her. For so far, with all her wealth and dignity, 
she had not gained in this country. But he be- 
lieved that the beginning of the prosperity of that 
Church would date from the day when it should be 
disestablished and divested of all State endow- 
ments. 

Rev. Mr. Hunezs (Carrickfergus) said there was 
a phrase in the document that was somewhat 
harsh. The Established Church was spoken of as 
the Church of an insignificant minority. 

Rev. J. PorTrr said it could be expunged if it 
was likely to be taken as offensive. It he had to 
do it over again he should say “small minority.” 

The Moprrator: Leave out the porridge Pro- 
testants, and you will not be far wrong in allowing 
the expression to remain. 7 
_ Dr. Rrrcute: It can do no harm to remain as it 
is. Ishould prefer seeing it kept as it is, and in 
the form in which the petition was adopted. 

Rev. Wm. Hart (Greyabbey) said he was the 
minister of a weak congregation, and he had much 
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pleasure in concurring with his brethren in regar¢ 
to this question, which was pre-eminently one of 
the questions of the day, and stood second io 
none except the land question. Against endow- 
ments in their hitherto existing condition he 
did not shrink from protesting. They were, ir 
his opinion, a marvellous injustice. They were 
asked, would the Established Church suffer by 
reason of disestablishment? Well, justice wa 
good for all, whether they believed it a 
the time or not. Religious equality, he be 
lieved, was the coming future of the churche 
in Ireland. Discussing for a moment the ap 
plication of the property of which it was pro 
posed to divest the Established Church, he said h 
believed it might be divided proportionately be 
tween the different churches without involving th 
necessity of State connection. That would be a 
graceful tribute to religion. But, however these 
revenues were to be applied, the fabric of the future 
must be built upon religious equality. Our country 
is greater than our sects, and justice is greater 
than all. 

Rev. JoHN Hatt (Ballyclare) would offer no ob- 
struction to the disendowment of all churches. 

Dr. RircHi® moved the adoption of a series of 
resolutions agreed to at a meeting of the York-street 
Nonsubscribing Church, held after morning service, 
on Sunday, 29th March, Mr. Robert M‘Mullen in 
the chair. 

Rev. Wm. HAtr seconded the motion. 

Rev. H. Moors (Newtownards), while earnestly, 
arguing that the churches should be put on a foot 
ing of perfect equality, could not cordially join in 
the proposition for the disendowment of them all. 
He thought all might be endowed; and that the’ 
various congregations should have had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the matter. 

Rev. D. THompson was of opinion that, as a Presby- 
tery, they could only affirm the voluntary principle. 
The matter should be brought prominently before 
their congregations. 

Mr. Locan (elder), Carrickfergus, said they, as 
Unitarians, would never see the success of their 
system while religious inequalities were allowed to 
remain. 

Rey. 8. C. Netson, while approving of the resolu- 
tions generally, objected to some expressions con- 
tained in them. Heshould feel great reluctance in 
disagreeing with anything that came from a con- 
gregation which had made sucha noble stand as the 
congregation of York-street. He was, perhaps, more 
Conservative than some of his younger brethren. 
It was a feeling of Conservatism that led him to 
take the part he did in the earlier struggles in con- 
nection with the York-street congregation, Coming 
to the more immediate subject in hand, he declared 
his belief that the question as to the establish- 
ment of any sect was now settled for ever. He 
gathered this not merely from the recent vote in 
the Commons, but from what had transpired as {0 
the report evidently about to be made by the 
Royal Commission, most of the members of which 
are decided friends of the Established Church, 
and also from the tone of the Conservative and 
High Church journals of the day, by all of which 
it was admitted that it was impossible that the 
Irish Church could be upheld as it at present stood. 
Of course, the admission came too late, and for 
this he was sorry, as he had the highest respect 
for the majority of the members of the Established 
Church with whom he had had the good fortune 
to come in contact. 
that church with whom during his ministry he 
had come in contact, had not hesitated to allow 
him the shelter of their church to perform funeral 
services when the weather was inclement. Deal- 
ing with the abstract question of religious en- 
dowments, he remarked that very many who had 
formerly held different views were now coming 
round to the opinion that it was the duty of the 
State to educate the young; and if it were the 
duty of the State to give secular education, why 
should not the State afford opportunities for reli- 
gious education too, provided that could be done 
without interfering with the perfect religious 
equality of all religious sects? (Hear, hear.) This 
might be accomplished by means of a capitation 
grant. 
variety of schemes for meeting the existing diffi- 
culties in regard to churches. 

Finally, on the motion of Mr. Logan, seconded 
by Mr. ArmstronG, the following resolutions were 
passed without dissent: 

“1, That, as the question of religious endowments is 
now occupying the attention of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, and of thoughtful men in all churches, 


we feel called upon to express our conviction that, inas- | 


much as the State is not competent to decide infallibly 
as to the truth or error of the theological opinions of the 
several communions who compose the population, and 
contribute to the support of the empire, it should place 
all churches on a footing of absolute religious freedom 
and equality. 

“2. That we have long felt it to be gross injustice, and 


a prolific source of irritation and disaffection, that a few | 


charches, which contain but a fraction of the population 
of this country, should enjoy special civil and religious 
privileges, whereby a badge of inferiority is necessarily 
attached to the majority of the people, and the great 
principles of civil and religious liberty are violated, 

“3, That, having regard to the marked differences in 
dogmatie theology which exist, and to the spirit of sect- 
arian animosity which unhappily prevails in this dis- 
tracted land, we consider the voluntary system better 
suited to the condition of the country than any system 
of State endowment.” 


Some of the clergy of | 


Mr. Nelson concluded by suggesting a | 


THE MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


On Friday last, the twenty-third annual meeting 
of this association was held at Dukinfield. The 
day was fine, and by ten o’clock large numbers of 
our friends began to assemble from all parts of the 
district. During the proceedings we noticed pre- 
sent the Revs. J. Page Hopps (Dukinfield), H. E. 
| Dowson, B.A. (Gee Cross), W. Oates (Derby), James 
Drummond, B.A., S. A. Steinthal, Brooke Herford, 
J. Harrop, W. H. Herford, B.A. (Manchester), C. W. 
Robberds (Oldham), J. Black, A.M. (Stockport), J. 
| Freeston (Rochdale), E. Allen (Lydgate), J. Fox 
(Heywood), D. Berry (Mossley), P. W. Clayden 
(Nottingham); Messrs. J. Dendy, B.A. (president), 
Jesse Pilcher and J. Reynolds (secretaries), H. 
Rawson, C. J. Herford, J. Brookes, J. Ogden, Geo. 
Smith, Dr. Marcus, J. Lee (Barnard Castle), and 
other friends. 


THE SERVICE 

was held in the chapel at half-past ten o’clock in 
the morning, when the Rev. P. W. CLAyDEN 
preached an appropriate discourse from Eccles. xi.1: 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days;” and Gal. vi. 9: “Let us 
not be weary in well-doing, for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.” 

At the close of the service, about 800 took dinner 
in the schoolroom. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 
was held in the chapel at two o’clock, when Mr. 
JoHN Denpy, B.A., president of the society, took 
the chair. 

The CHArrMAN, in opening the meeting, said that 
he thought they might congratulate themselves 
| that through so long a period the labours of the 

association had continued to grow in usefulness. 
| The address of Mr. Clayden in the morning was a 
touching one, and must have come home to every 
Sunday-schol teacher, who, looking up from his 
labours, found as year after year rolled by the same 
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from which it appeared that at the beginning of 
the year there was a balance in hand of £45, 14s. 
43d.; receipts from other sources, al 1s. The 
expenditure had been £104, 13s. 3$d., leaving a 
balance in hand of £75. 2s. 0}d., which, however, 
would be almost absorbed by pay ments due to the 
lecturers and the visitors. 

Mr. Cuapwick, the visitor, then read his 
report, of which the following is an abstract: 

‘“* At the schools mentioned in the general report, I 
have examined most of the classes, and have in almost 
all of them given suggestive lessons, chiefly upon Scrip- 
tural subjects, to several classes grouped together, with 
the teachers thereof sitting near, noting the mode of 
teaching. These classes have been well attended, some- 
times more than one hundred scholars and a dozen 
teachers being present. I have also sat in the presence 
of individual teachers, and conducted the class for them, 
Superintendents have frequently invited me to address 
the scholars, and pulpits have also been freely opened to 
me from which to address the congregations. I have in 
all these schools met the teachers in conference, to give 
them verbally an expression of my judgment on their 
ways of teaching and their general school routine. 
Afterwards, to each of these schools I have sent a written 
report embody ing the suggestions made to the teachers 
in conference, in the hope that they would give them a 
fuller and deeper consideration than we were able to do 
when together. I have also attended the annual meeting 
of the Accrington Local Union; at Bury, I intro- 
duced for discussion *‘The discipline of the Sunday 
school;” at Stockport, before the North Cheshire 
Union, I urged the object an : apes of local unions; at 
Ford-street, Salfort 1, under the auspices of the Man- 
chester Union, I dwelt i the value of acquiring a 
knowledge of scholars. On the days of my visit there 
have been present 2,240 scholars, 248 teachers, and 511 
teachers and elder scholars have attended the confer- 
ences, the latter manifesting a great desire to be present. 
The demeanour of the scholars has been most praise- 
worthy, and in several instances most exemplary. 
Although the evidences of spiritual life and vigour among 
some of the schools were not so apparent as could be 
desired, still there were not wanting signs of earnestness 
which it is hoped may be further’ developed by God’s 
blessing. The report closed with some general remarks 
on the art of teaching and other auxiliary influences of 
the schools he had “visited, and remarked that in no 


instance had he been requested to test the character of 
the instruction given in the schools.” 

Various business resolutions, adopting the report, 
nd appointing officers, were then passed, in the 
course of which Mr. J. M ARSHALL and the Rev. J. 
PaGr Hopprs cordially welcomed the meeting to 
Dukinfield. A vote of thanks to the Rev. P. W. 
‘layden for his sermon, moved by Mr. GuorGu 
SMITH, of Manchester, and seconded by Mr. JosuPH 
EE, of Barnard Castle, was carried with warm 
acclamation. 

A vote of welcome to the delegates from cther 
associations brought up 

Mr. I. M. Wapz, who, in responding, expressed 
his sense of the refreshing effects of such a meeting 
as theirs, which those could best appreciate who 
were accustomed to more formal meetings. Mr. 
Clayden, he thought, had given them the spiritual 
side of the subject in his morning’s discourse; in 


them down to the practical side. Well, it was a 
good work for which they were united—its very 
essence being love to God and love to man. 


and how to water. They were fortunate, there- 
fore, in having the spiritual and practical sides of 
the question brought under their notice together. 
With regard to himself, he was a visitor in London, 
ard listened with extreme interest to Mr. Chadwick’s 
report. He had not surveyed the whole ground. 
What man could? He had said enough, how- 
ever, he had no doubt, giving here and there 
to some a kindly knock. But would they per- 
mit him to say that he thought Mr. Chadwick 
was asking too muchin seeking himself to examine 
the children? When a visitor goes into a-schuol, 
children are too busily engaged in casting bim up at 
their own value to stand the test of an examination. 
He would prefer getting the children to ask him 
questions, rather than to ask them. But who was 
the right person to do this business of examination ? 
Whom were we to look to to givetbe tone toa school 
but the minister ? Hesupposed heshould have Mr. 


he thought the minister ought to be the recognised 
head—and that he was responsible for the “ go” of 
their congregational life. But of course he ‘could 
not do everything alone—he wanted volunteers— 
for he could not force them into service. He must, 
however, be the help of the volunteers. He must 
be the ruling spirit, and responsible if anything 
went wrong. If the minister would thus keep the 
spirié alive, and in addition work hard himself, 
their schools could not fail. With regard to books, 
Mr. Wads then proceeded to recommend two 


sociation on the “ Epistles,’ Mr. Poynting’s new 
“Services,” and a penny “ Teachers’ Magazine,” 


school Union. 

The Rev. W. Oats also resporded on behalf of 
the North Midland Association, saying afew kindly 
words of greeting. He especially remarked that it 
was satisfactory to find in this one district that 
this year there was a real increase in both scholars 
and teachers. He approved of their having one 


ralising the whole fasts. 
district they had many visitors, and as a conse- 
quence they had detached reports. The report 
read by Mr. Chadwick for that reason was not only 
better but simpler. 

An invitation for the association to hold its next 
annual meeting at Bury was then accepted, anda 
hearty vote of thanks was given to the Dukinfield 
friends for their hospitable reception. 

After tea, at which again from 800 to 900 were 
present in the schoolroom, at six o’clock 

THE EVENING MEETING 
was held in the chapel, when Mr. JoHn Brooxs 
presided. 

The CHArtrMAN said that he assumed that their 
presence at that meeting might be taken as a pledge 
that they took a lively interest in Sunday-school 
education. He could assure them that their pres- 
ence had gladdened the hearts of the Dukinfield 
congregation, and if he must judge from their feel- 
ings as expressed, he believed the gratification 
was mutual. (Cheers.) Sunday schools had been 
of great advantage, especially to these manufactur- 
ing districts, and if we could only picture to our- 
selves the state of society before their introduction, 
and compare it with what it was now, we should 
be more impressed with the very great advan- 
tage they had been to us. After .a few other 
remarks, the chairman called the attention of the 
meeting to the subject of the evening, viz., “Some 
improvement possible in our Sunday schools as 
at present constituted,” and stated that each 
speaker must be limited in his remarks to ten 
minutes. 

The Rev. Brooks Herrorp then introduced the 
subject, as announced above, and said: I think 
we shall all agree that, though not failures, out 
yet our Sunday schools are not keeping pace with 
the educational! standard of the day. Many believe 
considerable modification of our general Sunday- 
school system needed. For instance, some go in 
for purely religious instruction, which would be a 
very sweeping change indeed, while others think 
half-day Sunday schools are what we must event- 
ually come to. We have to do with facts, however. 
Evidently any such radical changes cannot be made 
at present. Our best teachers are against the half- 


Herford down upon him intheevening, nevertheless | 


volumes just published by the Sunday-school As- | 


published by the Orthodox Dissenting Sunday- | 


visitor, as they got more consecutive reports gene- | 
In the North Midland | 


the evening he expected Mr. Herford would bring | 


There | 
| was something important in knowing how to plant 


| 


| 
| 


| least one copy-book is altogether missing. 


day system, while our indifferent teachers are 
incapable of profitably giving exclusively religious 
instruction. So we are thown back on the ques- 
tion, “ What can we do with our Sunday schools as 
they are?” On their present plan, with their pre- 
sent calibre of teaching power—with their present 
lessons, and their present books—what can be done 
to render them more effective? And mark, I take 
“more effective” here in a very broad sense. I 
do not ask for special results; but I do want our 
schools to be such that the scholars will love to 
come to them; will come without being overmuch 
looked after; willfeel proud of belonging to them— 
such that while there they will have a pleasant, 
animated time, and go away feeling they have got 
something by coming. Now, the two things which 
strike me as at present most hindering such a feel- 
ing on the part of our scholars are these: 

1. Our school work, generally, too straggling; 
lasts too long, wants compressing into shorter 
school hours. 

2. Our teaching, too mechanical; wants to be 
made more an exercise of thought, and wants more 
adaptation to the needs of humble life. 

First, then, we want more compression in our 
arrangements, to take the work shorter and quicker. 
Children need life, change, movement. At present 
a great deal of time is Jost both by superintendents 
and teachers; and the work is actually worse done 
than ifa shorter time were taken. For instance, there 
are few afternoon schools that might not be short- 
ened by half an hour, yet leaving the same time for 
teaching. Let me show how this might be. I 
suppose the usual afternoon school is two hours— 
say from two to four, or215to 4165. Well, how 
is this actually spent? The bell should be rung at 
two, but actually it is mostly 2 5 or 2 7 before the 
bellis rung. ‘Tben the teachers, who have been 
grouping together, have to get to their places; then 
there are the names to call: over, so that it is near 
215 when the hymr is fairly given out. Then the 
music is almost always too slow, often the hymn 


| too long, so it is 2 20 before the bell rings¥or actual 


lessons. But do lessons really begin even then ? 
How iany teachers “get under ‘weigh ” in less 
than five minutesmore? First there are the books 
to get out, then there is the difficult question of 
where to read to be settled, so that in average 
schools it is nearly half-past two before all the 
classes are actually at work. At “ three” the change 
takes place; but here again there is five minutes 
lost through teachers not being ready, and through 
noise. Then comes “writing.” How many get 
under weigh with the writing in less than ten minutes? 
There are the copy-books to give out, then pens: 
probably one inkstand is dry; three pens are 
bad; two lads want copies setting, and probably at 
So that 
it is near 315 by the time the classes are fairly at 
their writing. Writing should stop at 3 45, but 
probably at 3 45 the superintendent is not ready— 
doesn’t ring till3 50. Then he wants a few words 
of address; then, what with hymn and prayer, it is 
4 5 or 4 10 before scholars and teachers have cleared 
out. Now, mark,—outofa school session of upwards 
of two hours, there have been two actual lessons 
of 30 or 35 minutes each, and all the rest of the time 
has been taken up with extras, 

Who is responsibie for this? Who can mend this? 


| Partly our superintendents, partly our teachers. 


The two great things are to have everything ready 
beforehand, and to do everything to the moment. 
First, consider the superintendent’s part, and here 
let me say that our schools want stricter supervi- 
sion, superintendents who shallreally be “ captains.” 
The superintendent should be there ten or fifteen 
minutes before school, should see everything ready, 
have his hymn chosen, the tune chosen also, class 
registers ready, and above all, should see to it that 
the teachers are in their places and not gossiping 
about in cliques, as they are too apt to be up to 
the very moment for commencing. Then comes 
the teachers’ part; every teacher should be in his 
place at least five minutes before school. He 
should see that his books are all ready, the place 
found ; that the copy-books are ready also, the pens 
good, pencils sharpened, ink-pots full; and then if 
he has any spare time let him have a kindly chat 
with those lads who have come early; by this 
means every scholar may be at work in two minutes 
after the hymn is sung. Then again, teachers must 
be ready to close their lessons at the moment. 
Lessons should stop all at the instant; and then 
when the bell rings, every teacher should devote 


himself to keeping absolute orderand quiet. Then 
the superintendent’s part begins again. He must 


not let there be any time for getting into disorder. 
I would say to superintendents, never address the 
school for the sake of addressing it, only when you 
have really something to say. Then have the 
hymn short and live ly; ; and the prayer short and 
very earnest; and every scholar may be out of 
school in fifteen minutes from the time when the 
lessons actually closed. Now, see the gain of this: 
It will save half an hour, without lessening the 
time for learning, for, mark, thirty or thirty-five 
minutes is as long as at present for each lesson— 
and is enough. You may do just as much work in 
half an hour less, and this to the gain and enjoy- 
ment of both teachers and scholars, who will all be 
far more alive and far more interested in all the 
work of the school. 

Then, as to the second part: how the teaching 
of such subjects as are taught at present may be 


THE UNITARIAN 


HERALD, 


It wants making more an 
exercise of thought, and more adapted to the actual 
needs of the scholars. Let me illustrate this. 
Take eg. arithmetic: I don’t like arithmetic in 
Sunday schools, yet it is still taught in many, so I 
will just say a word about it. Now you con- 
stantly find scholars working at advanced sums 
who can only do them when set down for them, and 
_¢annot apply their knowledge to the real questions 
in which they actually need arithmetic; eg., you 
will find scholars dealing with long rows of figures 
who could not for their lives set down for them- 
selves “two hundred thousand and thirty ;” and so 
you may see elementary scholars doing great 
square addition sums, who could not possibly set 


down and do this: 432 
So I would say, never set down a sum. 8 
Teach the scholars notation; give much 50 
simpler but irregular sums to do. 301 

Then, again, as to writing. Fromthevery 1064 


beginning writing may be made really inte- —— 
resting. Take even a class of very littleones. 
At present, you know each is set to do aslate- 
ful of pot-hooks. Instead, have them round you; 
teach them to make ano. Well, that is a letter. Let 
them also make an 7; that also isa letter. Show 
them how to join the two together, thus,a; and 
then by lengthening out the straight stroke they 
have another letter, d. Here they may learn 
four letters, and feel they have really got some- 
thing, and that as easily as doing line after line of 
meaningless strokes. Again, take a class of middling 
writers. Some of them will write very poorly; 
others, perhaps, quickly and well. At present,for the 
most part, it is copy-book, for ever, for all of them. 
Now why not give the better writers copying out 
of books, or a letter; that will be something like 
what they will have to doin actual life. They will 
get no “copies” set them in the world. Best of all 
is dictation. Choose something familiar for them 
to write about, even if it is only a list of things 
they can see at school or at home, or a parable to 
be written in their own words. Especialiy mind it 
be something simple enough, and encourage them 
to try, and not be afraid of mistakes, 

Then take reading. It is sad to see what are 
ealled by courtesy the “ reading lessons” at present. 
You see about one attending at a time, all standing 
up in turn to read. Now the very first thing is to 
secure unity in the lesson—to make all keep their 
eyes on the place—so that each one’s reading may 
really bea lesson for all. So let them keep seated 
while reading, and if inattentive, dodge them about 
and take them irregularly. Then let there be at 
jeast so much conversation and questioning as may 
secure that. they get at the bare meaning of the 
words, and as may make that meaning a living 
thought to them. And to do this it is the same 
tale as before—preparation. You must have read 
the lesson over beforehand, and you must have 
considered what thought there is about it which 
will most take hold of the scholars’ minds. 

Now in all that I have said, there is nothing but 
what every teacher who likes may do, that is, every 
teacher who really wants to do his little bit of work 
for God the best he can; and that is the only spirit 
that can make anything out of Sunday-school 
teaching. It can’t be done shipshod and half- 
heartedly. It will come to no good whatever if 
you are afraid of your time, or if you are afraid of 
your trouble. Butif you really will do your best, 
Ihave shown you what lies close to your hand 
without making any changes whatever in your 
general system. It is, to think over beforehand 
what your children know, and what they 
don’t know, and what they most need. It 
is always to be at school five or ten minutes 
before school, to get everything ready, and have a 
quiet chat with your schulars, instead of a gossip 
with your fellow-teachers. It is especially 
to feel a deep desire to do something for 
these children to help them on a_ little, 
and give them a spur towards self-improvement. 
And most of all, as strengthening all, it is to have 
the spirit of prayer, to go to your work praying. 
Mr. Grorcx Siri said he was sure all would be 
pleased with the spirited manner in which Mr. 
Herford had introduced his subject, and if they 
eould catch something of that spirit from him they 
would be all the better for it. The age in which 
we lived was professedly advancing, but he was 
afraid that many of our teachers, while liberal in 
other matters, were extremely Conservative in 
Sunday-school management. Now there were 
some things that belonged to olden times in our 
Sunday schools that wanted sweeping away. He 
could, however, hardly agree with all Mr. Herford’s 
remarks, for although it is desirable to get through 
mere mechanical exercises without loss of time, 
there is the fact that they were not only super- 
intendents, but they had to turn their hands ‘to 
everything. Allis left to the superintendent. To 
superintend is to see things done—but he is com- 
pelled to do things himself, for he cannot get every- 
thing done and arranged ays at the right 
moment. The changes he would effect would be 
somewhat different. He really thought the time 
had come when writing and arithmetic should 
make way for something better. The fact is that 
many children who would otherwise be kept 
at the day school, are taken away to work, the 

‘parents thinking that they can learn reading, 
writing, and arithmetic at the Sunday school. 


| He would devote the time to a kind of oral in- 
| struction, which would give them something to 
think and talk about. What our teachers want is 
some kind of lesson—a common object or story— 
which would call forth the affection of a child as well 
as its thought. Our teachers want lessons of this 
kind, and the idea had struck him that it would be 
well if a page of the magazine were used for 
teachers, giving them what they might take for 
|Jessons. So far as the school hours are concerned, 
| he agreed with Mr. Herford that an hour and a 
half 13 long enough; but he would not be over- 
rigid as totime. The great thiny that is needed is 
that teachers should prepare for their classes before 
going into them. If they prepared themselves for 
the Sunday school as they did for business, their 
children would get thought that would be food for 
them in the week day. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. W. H. Herrorp, B.A., agreed with 
Mr. Smith that thought and common sense were 
what were required in our Sunday schools. If 
mechanical teaching was to be continued, he 
would have the scholars distinct from those capable 
of a higher kind of teaching; and if reading, 
writing, and arithmetic must be taught them, he 
would have a teacher who knew how to teach 
them. They all knew that the regular day-school 
teacher had to prepare himself for his work, and 
Sunday-school teachers who thought they could 
teach without preparation had simply missed 
their vocation. If proper preparation was made 
by our teachers, he felt persuaded that religi- 
ous teaching would be found more within their 
power even than secular teaching. All who pos- 
sess any education—who can read for their own 
pleasure, who have some taste for natural history, 
or love any kind of study—if they would only 
believe in their own knowledge and powers, 
would be able to interest children, if they 
would speak to them out of the fulness of 
their own minds. He would like to say a word 
to the educated classes, and urge upon them that it 
is a melancholy thing to think that the members 
of our cultivated and wealthy families do not take 
that part in the Sunday school which, as Christian 
men and women, they ought to do, on the ground 
of their living a long way off. Such people regu- 
larly attend to their business, distance is no barrier 
in that direction, yet they think that they, living 
in their pleasant country houses, with everything 
beautiful about them, cannot be expected to go and 
teach those who live in close alleys and who havea 
hard lot to bear. All he could say was that if such 
people were not willing to take a little pains and 
trouble in this way—and it would give them a 
large amount of pleasure if only they took up the 
work in a right spirit—the sooner they put aside 
their Christianity the better. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. THomas Brirrain said a few words urging 
the study of natural theology. 

Mr. D. BaxtsR said, from common report, he ex- 
pected Mr. Herford was going to upset the whole 
Sunday-school system as it existed at present, 
instead of which he found he had gone into mere 
questions of drill. His portraiture or Sunday-school 
as actually carried on was certainly true, and in the 
introductory part he understood he was going to 
be practical, but in that he was disappointed. He 
was afraid it was impossible to carry his suggestions 
out; they seemed simple but yet were impossible. 
Where could they find the men able to carry 
them out? In our Sunday-schools at present but 
a very small percentage could do it, In one or two, 
such promptness might be possible, but only in our 
very best schools. They had to deal with the 
| average, and where there was one who could do it 

the great bulk could not, and so it seemed to him 
impracticable. On the other hand, he did not 
agree with Mr. Smith’s suggestion to do away with 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, because he was 
afraid such acourse would drive away the elder 
scholars. The great want in our Sunday schools is 
efficient teachers; where were they to get them? 
(Hear, hear.) 

Dr. Mancus said he was not prepared to say that 
our Sunday schools required a radical change. He 
believed they must keep pace with the spirit of the 
times, by which was meant that now we are better 
educated and far more intelligent than thirty or 
forty years ago. If that were so, there ought to be 
no difficulty in getting more intelligent teachers 
into our schools, which would thus gradually 
change for the better. But here they were met by 
the fact that superintendents have great difficulty 
in getting suitable teachers. The reason alleged 
was that our best educated people lived some dis- 
tance from the school, He regarded thatas a 
paltry excuse—and considered it a lasting shame 
upon our Christianity that appeals for good teach- 
ers should be made in vain. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rey. H. E. Dowson gavea spirited compari- 
son between Sunday-school teachers and soldiers, 
They were soldiers of Christ, but they were volun- 
teers. He felt, however, that when once they had 
volunteered they must come to them with the ex- 
actitude of regulars. Until that was the spirit at 
work in our Sunday schools, the old complaints 
would continue to exist. He thought they 
could not insist too strongly on having a good 
system in their Sunday-school management. Bad 
teachers would do more when working on a good 
system than good teachers on a bad one. He 
laid great stress upon questioning the scholars. In 
his own classes he had often spent half the lesson 


hour in questioning them upon the subject of the 
previous week. He thought, too, that secular 
teaching could not be spared. It was not that any 
secular instruction given was important in itself, 
but it was a help towards self-education. 

After addresses from the Rev. John Page Hopps, 
Mr. Jesse Pilcher, and Rev. S. A. Steinthal, the 
Rev. Brooke Herford briefly replied, and the meet- 
ing closed with a hymn and prayer. 


———$—<—____ 


OPENING OF ACCRINGTON NEW CHAPEL. 


Tux Unitarians of Accrington, and their friends who 
have sustained and assisted their efforts, had the 
satisfaction of seeing the completion of the enter- 
prise in which they have been engaged, in the 
opening of the new chapel, on Good Friday. The 
building is plain and unpretending, but neat and 
pleasing in appearance. The interior is arranged 
in a very convenient manner. At the end opposite. 
the entrance is a platform in place of pulpit. The. 
seats are open benches. On each side of the en- 
trance are classrooms which, by the movement of 
sliding windows, can be thrown open to the chapel. 
Over these is a gallery. The whole will seat 300, 
persons. ; 

The chapel was well filled at the opening service. 
The music was particularly good. The Rev. J. K. 
SmirH, of Newchurch, conducted the devotional, 
service, and the Rev. J. Wricut, §3.A., preached. 
The sermon contained a statement of the reasons. 
which led to a desire to add one more to the 
various places of worship already existing in the 
town, and showed why the congregation which 
would assemble there found themselves unable to 
join any of the “orthodox” bodies. They desired 
to pray to God as a loving Father, and to Him 
alone; to exercise the right of free inquiry, and be 
every one persuaded in his own mind; to work 
out their own salvation ; and to do al) in the spirit 
and under the influence of Jesus Christ. The 
preacher contrasted on each of these points Unit- 
arian and “ orthodox” principles, and, without cen- 
suring persons who worship in accordance with the 
latter, contended that the Unitarians must either 
found chapels of their own, or lose the benefit of 
public religious services. He concluded with an 
urgent appeal to the members of the congregation 
to discharge worthily the responsibilities of the 
added advantages they would henceforth possess, 
A colleétion was made at the close of the service of 
upwards of £21. 

After partaking of tea in a room in the Peel 
Institute, the friends re-assembled in the chapel, 
when the chair was taken by Roprrt HEywoop, 
Esq., of Bolton. A bymn having been sung, the 
chairman expressed his pleasure at being present, 
believing our views to be true, and calculated to 
make us happier and better. He rejoiced to find 
another .temple, though a small one, erected for 
their maintenance in the district, and only regretted 
that there had been any difficulty in raising the 
needful funds. He mentioned instances of the 
liberality shown by orthodox bodies in the matter 
of chapel building, and exhorted to an imitation 
of their zeal and energy. 

On the motion of the Rev. L. Taprin, M.A., 
seconded by R. T. Hnapr, Esq., of Rochdale, a vote 
of thanks was passed to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association for the help given by it to 
Accrington. This was replied to by 

Mr. Alderman J. Ctarkun LAWRENCE, who was 
present as a deputation from the committee of the 
association. He pleaded for a more general support 
of the association in the north, and showed the duty 
of active exertion in reference to religion, in aspeech 
of greatspirit and power, which was enthusiastically 
responded to by the meeting. He had no fear for 
the future, if an earnest spirit reigned in that place, 
for he held it as atruth incontrovertible, that where- 
ever a body of earnest men and women were 
gathered together,.and made up their minds to 
maintain a place of worship, they would do it. 
(Hear, hear.) He looked forward to the time when 
they would have to use that-place as a school, and 
build a new chapel on adjoining ground. 

JoHN Gronpy, Esq., of Summerseat, in proposing 
“Prosperity to the Accrington Congregation,” 
remarked that there must be a strong feeling that 
the proceedings of that day were important, and a 
lively interest in the principles advocated, or the 
meeting would not have brought together so many 
persons from different parts of the country. 
Referring to the denial, in some cases, of the Christ- 
ian name to Unitarians, he vindicated their right 
to the title by enumerating their distinctive prin- 
ciples, and by showing that the doctrines they 
reject are opposed to the natural reason, and 
heart, and conscience of human beings. Wherever 
men have been left, unencumbered by verbal 
creeds, to form their opinions, as among the 
English Presbyterians and the American Univer- 
salists, Unitarian doctrines have been the result. 
We might be encouraged by seeing that there is 
progress from age to age. A hundred years ago 
John Wesley—whom he desired to speak of with 
much respect—said if ‘men gave up a belief in 
witchcraft, they must give up a belief in the Bible, 
whereas now no educated man believes in witch- 
craft. So, one after another, the superstitions of 
mankind die away among the shadows of the past. 
He looked upon religion in its influence and effect 
on the character of men. His own opinion was 
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that, preach heaven as they might, each man had 
his own heaven in his own soul, and just in propor- 
tion as they were worthy to enjoy and capable of 


enjoying the condition of a saint heaven had come | 


to them. (Hear, hear.) He next alluded to the 
absence of Unitarians among the criminal or pauper 
classes. Men might talk as they would, but they 
wanted a religion which improved and blessed the 
people. (Hear, hear.) They wanted a religion 
which, whilst holding out the brightest hopes of 
the immortal life, would teach a man to live in the 
practice of virtue and obedience to the will 
of God. It was because he thought Unita- 
rianism was that religion that he was inexpressibly 
pleased at being at Accrington on that occasion. 
They. were doing well to bring their views of 
religion ‘to “the common people,” the artisans of 
the country, for these views would command the 
love and reverence of this class, since by teaching 
the great principles they held they would banish 
sin and tyranny and oppression from the earth. 

The motion was seconded by Royston OLiver, 
Ksq., of Rochdale, and supported by Rev. Tuomas 
Harrison, of Nottingham, and carried with much 
applause. Mr. Mirts, of Accrington, responded, 
and offered the thanks of the congregation to all 
who had helped them; he declared their intention 
to work hard to make a good use of the advantages 
they now enjoyed. 

Addresses were afterwards given by Revs. J. K. 
Smita and JoHN WricutT, and Messrs. Tuomas 
Hoxrianp, A. Mackin, Ropert Kay, J. H. Har- 
GREAVES, and others. Votes of thanks were passed 
to the preacher for his sermon of the afternoon, 
which he was requested to print, to the choir for 
their music, and to the ladies for their trouble in 
providing tea. The meeting closed with a very 
hearty and enthusiastic vote of thanks to the 
much-respected chairman. Revs. J.T. Whitehead 
and Thos. Carter were present, but had to leave 
at an early period of the proceedings. 


Se 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Battie, Susspex.—On Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, our friends here celebrated, as usual, 
their Sunday-school anniversary. On the Friday 
afternoon upwards of eighty friends had tea 
together, after which a meeting was held in the 
chapel, when addresses, on the importance of 
Sunday-school instruction and the necessity of its 
being distinctively and purely Christian in its tone, 
were delivered by the Rev. W. Birks, who was in 
‘the chair, and by Messrs. Hale (London), E. and R. 
Burgess (Brighton), J. Burgess (Battle), S. C. Bur- 
«ess (Hastings), and others. The report; read by 
‘Mr. Chettle, the secretary, testified to the general 
-efficieney and prosperity of the school, which now 
numbers over eighty scholars. On Easter Sunday, 
the annual sermons in aid of the Sunday school 
were preached to good congregations by the Rev. 
R. C. Jones, B.A., of Bexhill, near Hastings. The 
‘collections exceeded former years. In the after- 
moon the communion was celebrated. At the close 
of the evening service, numerous reward books 
‘were distributed by the minister of the congre- 
gation to the scholars who had attended not less 
than forty-six Sundays in the year. 

Burirast.—On Thursday evening last, a soirée 
was held in the Music Hall, in connection with the 
York-street Nonsubscribing Congregation. There 
was a large and respectable company of members 
of the congregation and friends of other denomi- 
nations. After tea, Mr. Robert M‘Millen was called 
to the chair, and addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. J. Jellie (minister of the congregation), on the 
condition and prospects of the congregation, the 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong (Banbridge), on the late 
meeting at Sion College, Rev. D. Thompson (Mon- 
eyrea), on “ Our Sunday-schools,” also by the Rev. 
J. Cooper, late of Topsham, Devonshire. A pleasant 
social evening was spent, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close by singing a hymn. 

BirrMincHam: Unirartan Domestic Missilon.— 
On Sunday, April 5th, two sermons were preached 
in the Old Meeting House, by the Rev. James Black, 
A.M., of Stockport, after which collections were 
made in aid of the mission amounting to £56. 2s. On 
the Monday evening following, the twenty-eighth 
annual meeting was heid at Newhall Hill Chapel. 
After tea A. W. Wills, Esq., was called to the chair, 
and opened the business of the evening with a 
suitable address. The annual report of the com- 
mittee was read by the secretary, Mr. Earl, from 
which it appeared that in every department of the 
mission progress had been made during the year. 
The treasurer’s accounts showed that the income 
of the general fund was £239. lls. 44d., and the 
expenditure £240. 17s. 1d. The income of the 
school fund was £652. 4s. 13d., and the expenditure 
£671, 14s. 14d. On the motion of the Rev. Samuel 
Bache, seconded by Mr. Jesse Collings, the report 
was adopted and the accounts passed, after which 
the Rev. B. Wright read a very satisfactory report 
of his proceedings as domestic missionary. 

Borron.—A monument has been placed over the 
grave of the late Mr. John Gordon, formerly secretary 
to the trustees of Bank-street Chapel, erected by 
the members of the Ancient Noble Order of Odd- 
fellows, Bolton Unity, to which Mr. Gordon acted as 
corresponding secretary for upwards of twenty-eight 
years, The ceremony took place on Good Friday, 
when, after a portrait of Mr. Gordon had been 


formally handed over to the Grand Lodge Com- 
mittee insthe lodge room, a procession was formed 
of the grand master of the order and the other 
chief officers, accompanied by between 150 and 
200 members, and the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, 
who had been invited to assist in the ceremony. 
A considerable crowd was present at the cemetery, 
where the proceedings were of an impressive cha- 
racter. The monument—an obelisk upon a square 
base—is of Bradford stone, the entire elevation 
being 11 feet. It bears a suitable inscription, and 
representations of the emblems of Oddfellowship. 

CIRENCESTER : Frum CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—A most 
interesting meeting was held in this church on 
Good Friday. After a sumptuous tea, very able 
and instructive addresses were delivered by 
the Rey. Henry Austin, H. E. Howse, of Bath, an 
old and valued friend of the cause, and Dr. Jeffrey, 
who has recently settled here, and others who 
take an interest in the Cirencester movement. 

Hvuiti: BowLaLLEy-LAnz.—On Tuesday evening, 
April 7th, an interesting meeting of the Mutual 
Improvement Society was held. There was a large 
attendance after tea. After an address by the 
Rev. J. M. Dixon, who was in the chair, the 
secretary and treasurer read the reports, which 
were highly gratifying. During the year sixteen 
new members have joined the society. 

Lonpon: Forrst Hrru,—On Sunday last, a 
room, which has been neatly and comfortably fitted 
up under the auspices of the London Lay Preachers’ 
Union, was opened by them for Unitarian and 
Christian worship. The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. J. Taylor. After the service, a meeting 
was held to make arrangements for the future, 
when several Jadies and gentlemen kindly offered 
their help. From the expression of opinions, it 
may fairly be said that there was a felt need of a 
Unitarian chapel in the neighbourhood, and that a 
good field presents itself for future efforts. 

Loneton.—The Unitarians at this place held a 
tea meeting on Good Friday, in their temporary 
meeting room, the minister, Rev. N. Green, in the 
chair. The secretary read the annual report, which 
showed an increase of members during the year. 
Speeches were delivered by Messrs. Brough and 
Sutherland. 

MANCHESTER: WHITFIELD-STREET.—The bazaar, 
got up for the purpose of raising the sum expended 
in purchasing the building at Ardwick which, for 
about two years, has been used as a Free Church 
and Sunday school, was yesterday opened by the 
Rev. Wm. Gaskell, in the Memorial Hall, with every 
prospect of success. We trust as many of our 
friends as are able will take the opportunity, to-day 
or to-morrow, during which the bazaar: will con- 
tinue open, to show their sympathy with a little 
faithful band of labourers in a good cause, and 
render them generous help. 

Swinpon.—The Worth Wilts Herald says that 


the Rev. F. R.,.Young intends to spend the forth-. 


coming months of May and June in the United 
States of America, in the hope that a sea voyage, 
with rest and change of scene, may restore him to 
health. 

Warmstry.—On Saturday evening last (April 
11th), the Unitarian congregation of Walmsley 
partook of tea together in their chapel schoolroom, 
when 100 of its members joined in that friendly 
repast. After which Mr. Thomas Bromily, of 
Bolton, was voted to the chair, The spacious room 
became filled, and a pleasant evening was spent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. B.— We must stop somewhere, and cannot therefore 
insert a notice of an annual dinner of a choir. 
J. C. F.— Received. 
ExeTer and Berrast.—Came too late for this weck. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR THE YOUNG. 


To the Editors.—Last-year you kindly admitted into 
the Herald some letters of mine to a Sunday-school 
teacher. In these I strongly urged that the chief 
work in the Sunday school should be moral and re- 
ligious culture, and I endeavoured to show how 


“such culture could be most effectually pursued. 


What I said then has again and again called forth 
the reply: “The principles you lay down, and the 
plan you recommend, seem plausible enough ; but 
where are we to get the materials for carrying 
them out?” I answer: I confess the materials 
have been very difficult to find, and knowing this 
by experience, I have devoted the greater part of 
my leisure time for the last two years in endeavour- 
ing to supply the need as I best could. 

There appeared to me four wants in Sunday- 
school teaching: mene 

1. A course of lessons for the simple moral im- 
pression of the scholars. 

2. Lessons and services for more particularly 
awakening the religious or devotional feelings. 

3. A later course of lessons for the elder children 
on doctrinal subjects, showing . wherein and why 
Unitarianism differs from the popular faith. : 

4. A course on the true nature and history of the 
Bible. 

I have endeavoured to supply the first in the 
Sunday-school Penny Magazine. For the second, 
this day publish “Religious Services for th 


Young,” written on the plan suggested in my 
letters toa Sunday-school teacher. For the third,* 
I now beg the kind use of your columns; and the 
fourth is already in an advanced state. 

The following sketches are attempts to present 
the doctrines of the Trinity, Inspiration of Serip- 
tures, Eternal Torment, &c., not as mere dead 
abstractions, but as living convictions in human 
souls, deeply affecting their whole being—Yours 
faithfully, T. E, PoxNTING. 

[* This will appear next week.—Eps. U. H.] i 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Bury.—On Sunday, morning and evening, school ser- 
mous by the Rev. Wm. James. Tea at 4 30, after which 
a paper by Mr. J. Chadwick. On Monday evening, a 
lecture by Rev. W. James, on Palestine. 


Hyde Chapel, Grr Cross,—On Sunday morning, a 


sermon by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, for the Hast - 


Cheshire Christian Union. 

Hull.—On Sunday morning, a discourse by the Rev. J, 
M. Dixon, on “ Religion the poetry of our nature.” 

London: Uniry Cuurcy ScHooLRooMS, IsLIneTON.— 
On Monday evening, a literary and musical evening. 

Manchester Sunpay 8cHoo~n Unron.—On Tuesday, 
the annual meeting at the Memorial Hall. 

Manchester: Upper Broox-srreer. — On Sunday 
evening, a lecture by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A., 
on “Christ’s Religion and Humanity.” 

Manchester: MemorraL Hatt.—This day and to- 
morrow (Saturday), bazaar for the Free Christian 
Church, Whitfield-sireet, Ardwick. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. Thos. Jones. 

Stockport.—On Saturday, annual meeting of the East 
Cheshire Christian Union for missionary purposes. 


Miuarriages. 

HEY WOOD—CHAPMAN.—On the 10th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chanel; Stand, by the Rev. W. C. Squier, Mr. Robert Hey- 
wood to Miss Ann Chapman. 

PHILLIPS—YATES.—On the 15th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Bridge-street, Strangeways, by the Rey. A. Rushton, 
Mr. Frank Samuel, eldest son of Mr. John ips, Man- 
chester, to Maria Ellen, eldest daughter of Mr. Thos. Yat " 
of Salford. ; 

SEYMOUR—BISHOP.—On the 7th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Effra Road, Brixton, by the Rey. T. L. Marshall, 
Edward Thomas, eldest sou of Mr. Thomas Seymour, of Dul- 
wich, to Julia Susannah Corbould, only surviving child of 
the late Mr. William Bishop, of the Manor House, Old Kent 

Road, and step-daughter of Mr. Edmund M. Atchison, of 

145, Kennington Park Road. ¢ 

WALTON—SHACKLETON.—On the 12th inst., at Holbeck, 


Leeds, wy Rey. R. Wilkinson, Domestic Mission Chapel, 
Moses Walton, Stockton-ou-[¢es. to Margaret Shackleton, 


of Holbeck, Leeds, late of T orden. 


: 4 ‘ 
Benths. 
GREEN.—On the 12th inst., at the residence of her broth 
John Green, Kenyon, Elizabeth Pollitt, eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Green, St. Stephen’s-street, Salford. » =~ 
GRUNDY.—On the 10th inst., drowned when rowing on the 
Mersey, John Ward Grundy, aged 20, eldest son of John 
Hancock Grundy, and grandson of the late Rey. John Grundy. 
HAMMOND.—0On the 7th inst., at Handforth, Eli, the fourth 
son of Mr. John Hammond, aged 25 years. He was for 
several years an earnest and faithful teacher in the Deanrow 
Sunday school. , ; LS 
INGHAM.—On the 8th inst., at Heywood (formerly of New- 
church) Margaret Alice, daughter of Jas. and Jane Ingham, 
aged 19 years. : A > 4 
NIBLETT.—On the 6th inst., at No. 63, Caroline-street, Birm- 
ingham, in the 72nd year of her age, Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Se Bill, of that town, and widow of Joseph 
otesye and A. W. Niblett, of Lower Sackyille-street, 
ublin, : 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 


SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG KOOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. vin 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 


BIRMINGHAM. : 
= —ae eS 
bs SCARLET FEVER, &c. : 
S WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General ‘ospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. — 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXF 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, Lew 
BIRMINGHAM. — ; 


+ 


IQUEURS. - 


We submit the following List to the attention of those 
who are desirous of procuring . ae : 
GENUINE FOREIGN LIQUEURS.  —_— 
They are imported by ourselves from the best | in 
the Jocalities famed for each particular kind, an 
therefore can guarantee their genuineness. : ; 
icy se ae ae 
UNC A oO. Aira ye 
MARASCHINO, from Zara, in Dalmatia. — 
NOYAU de Martinique. F oe 
SAT ANOCR ae 
‘A % oO. > apes J 
CREME DE THE—MOKA VANILLE, 
CHERRY CORDIAL, Copenhagen. 5 
CHARTREUSE, from the Monastery. i 
RATAFIA, Dantzic. 


ee 


KUM 
VERMOUTH, Turin. 
BOKER’S BITTERS, New roe 


§ SRT? 
ANGOSTURA DITTO, Venezuela. == 
JAMES SMITH & 00 Me Amey 


WINE MERCH: 


; + Sef 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liv: 1. 


ee 


— 


B WANTED. 


The cost of announcements under this heading is 6d. for each 
a 


announcement not exceeding two lines. : 


A Copy of KNIGHT'S SHAKSPEARE.—J. B., Herald office _ 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheatham A 
offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of Man 
lished by JOHN PxHtLiips, at 74, Mar 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agent: 
ter Row.—Friday, April 17, 1868, 
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Archdeacon Denison......ss..seeeee Seencceee 
SERENE ohn avicwieriec tr avicorecses sacels 
Secular or Social Morals.............. Day eee 
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The Window that made Faces Ugly.—Part I. . 
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Flowers from Persian Gardens.—IV. . 
DIMEN ioals ca pisclge wels civ cccices s'etealna se F 
North Midland Sunday-school Association . 
{ntelligence: Ministerial Appointment, Barnard Castle, 
Belfast, Blythe, Bury,Choppington. Hunslet Unitarian 
Church, Kidderminster, Liverpool, Middlesboro’, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, Saffron Waldon, Southampton, Testi- 
monial to the Rey. Samuel Bache, Worcester, Yeovil 
Correspondence... 
The Coming Week .. . 136 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
‘SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL SERMON in 
support of these Schools will be preached in Upper Brook- 
street Chapel, next Sunday Morning, April 26, by the Rev. 
J. WRIGH!, B.A., of Bury. 
Inthe Evening the same Minister will deliver, in that Chapel, 
an ADDRESS to the Children and their Parents. 
Morning service to commence at a quarter to eleven; even- 
ing, half-past six. A Collection will be made after each service. 


HEFFIELD: UPPER CHAPEL.—The 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will 
be preached on Sunday next, April 26th, by the Rev. BROOKE 
HEREFORD, of Manchester. 
Divine Service: Morning, at a quarter to eleven; Evening, 
at half-past six. 
Collections will be made after each service. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN.—Next 


Sunday Morning the Rev. J. K. APPLEBEE, of Devon- 
rt, will PREACH. Subject, ‘‘God our Father;” and on 
Bandar Morning, the 3rd May, subject, ‘‘ Christ our Brother.” 


ALFORD: SCHOOL SEKMONS, FORD- 
STREET.—On Sunday next, SERMONS in aid of the 
Sunday School will be preached at this p'ace; in the morning 
by the Rey. ||. FREESTON, and in the evening by the Rev. 
‘M. GASKELL, M.A. Service at 10 45a.m. and 630 p.m. 
‘The offertory after each service. 


ULL: BOWLALLEY LANE CHAPEL.— 


A DISCOURSE on Sunday Morning by the Rev. J. 
M. DIXON, on “ The Foolishness of Truth.” 


LECTURE on ORISSA, the Holy Land 


of India, and the scene of the late dreadful famine, 
will be delivered next Tuesday Evening, 28th April, at eight 
o'clock, in Worship-street Chapel, near Finsbury Square, by 
the Rev. W. BAILEY, late Missionary in India. 

A Collection will be made at the close of the lecture for the 
suppo't of the Orphans, lett by famine, who are under the 
eare «f the missionaries. 

Friends unable t» attend, but desiring to contribute, can 
forward their contributions (in postage stamps or post-office 
— e the Rey. J. C. MEANS, 21, New North Road, 

mdon, N. 


ULME DOMESTIC MISSION, TOM- 
LINSON-STREET, GREAT JACKSON-STREET.— 


The NINTH ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, se 3rd; in the morning at 10 45, by Rev. 8. A 
'? 
y 


STEINTHAL, and in the evening at 6 30, by Rev. WILLIAM 
oon Mona, ies May 4th, at 6 30, CONGR 

im Monday Evenin: ay 4th, at 630 GREGATIONAL 
TEA PARTY. Tekets, 6) i 


E Rey. W. BINNS, late of Birkenhead, 

will PREACH at the Meeting House, St. John’s Square, 
‘Clerkenwell, on Sunday Evening, May 3rd, 1868. 

Service to commence at seven o’clock. 

OSSLEY: CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

YR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—THREE SERMONS will be 

nme on behalf of the above schools on Sunday, May 3rd, 

868. Morning eos, Rev. DANIEL BERRY; Afternoon 

reacher, Rev. HENRY ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., of Gee 

ross; Kvening preacher, Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, of 

Dukinfield. service tocommence, Morning, 1030; Afternoon, 


230; Evening,6. A Collection at the close of each service on 
behalf of the above Sunday Schools. 


CCRINGTON NEW CHAPEL. 


The above Chapel has now been opened, and the Canvassin 
‘Committee thankfully acknowledge the following additional 
sums. A small amount is still required to make up the £700, 
Buireorect tas eaten ces pasties st 

. stillrequired may be 
the Chapel may be entirely free from debt? ne 2 that 


Already advertised ........ es £612 0 3 
Mr. Robt. Hey wood, Bolton. 10 00 
Mr. Harold Lees, Sale, 2nd donation 3800 
Mr. C. Walmsley, Manchester . 300 
A Friend, Rochdale, per Mr, O} 100 
Mr. J. Holmes, Blackburn 10 6 
Mr. Hawkins, Blackburn 026 
Mr. C. Woods, Rivington 050 
‘Mr. Lord, Bury .: 050 
os w, Padhiam 050 
ir. Bibb: 010 0 
ir. John 010 0 
he 010 0 
010 0 
030 
gi 3 
|. Wi 019 9 
. Joon Nuttall, Brimrod ............ 010 0 
Heap bridge ...... 050 
Coffey, Manchester . Berea tive spec 050 
at Opening Services ............0.00..5. 33 44 

JO FOX, Secretary of Canvassing Co ttee. 


ANTED, in a small family 


OCIETY FOR THE LIBERATION OF 


RELIGION FROM STATE-PATRONAGE AND CON- 
TROL.—DELEGATES to the TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE, 
on the 5th and 6th May, should be appointed this month. 

The requisite information may be obtained on application 
to the Undersigned. 

f J.CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street, London. 

VENING OF THE HASTINGS UNIT- 
ARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Building Committee have pleasure to announce that 
the OPENING SERVICES will take place on Wednesdiy, May 
6th, at three p.m., and that the Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A., 
has kindly consented to preach the opening Sermon. After 
which a Tea will be provided at the Castle Hotel Assembly 
Room, at five p.m. : 

On Sunday, May 10th, and during the month the SPECIAL 
SERVICES will bo conducted by the Rev. R. SPEARS, and 
other Ministers. 

The rage abies wpe is £3854. 23., leaving a balance 
of about £250 to beraised. The Committee urgently solicit 
donations towards this amount, as they are very desirous of 

-freeing the building from aebt before the trust deed is com- 
pleted, and the building handed over to the Trustees. 


Amount already acknowledged ........ cove 1 6 
H. Wood, Esq., Chatham ........ 010 6 
We BpUler SES .nasiesan Velde oe/e 1 2.0 
Miss Barnard, Harlow Mill..... ane 500 
Rey. E. Kell, M.A., Southampton.. ier 0 
Misses Tribe, Rochester .....csescessecres 05 0 
Mr. Case, Hampstead .............. mindlesueite xen cae 3.30 


Further donations will be thankfully received by Mr. 8. C. 
BURGESS, treasurer, George-street, Hastings, and by Mr. 
THOMAS KENWARD, jun., No. 1, Blomfield Terrace, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


; 5 7 vv R 
ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSLONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

Tn the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Roid Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, ava'l themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former offices stood, and where the needful accommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be paved, and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rey. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rey. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-strcet. 


Subscri ee es received. 
8. 


fi £8. d. 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0/M. Samson, Esq....... 3 3 0 
Mrs. Grant..... aan 2 0 OjJ.E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 1 0 9)/W.R. Wood, Esq. .... 5 0 0 
Rey. J. Drummond... 1 0 O/H. J. Lees Esq.....5 0 0 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 0 O0/William Long, Esq., 
Mr. E. C. Harding .... 1 0 0} Thelwall............ 100 
Rey. 8.A.Steinthal ..1 0 O/A_ Friend, Higher 
Jas. Worthington,Esq. 5 0 0; Broughton........ «s 0.10. 0 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. .... 5 0 OMrs.Shuttleworth.... 5 0 0 


ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers 


meets every year in University Hall, Gordon Square, 
London, at the close of the Manchester New College Examina- 
tions in the last complete week in June, for the purpose of 
GRANTING EXHIBITIONS, and at no other time. Appli- 
cations should be addr-ssed, post paid, to the Secretary, and 
must be made ina specified form, to be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned, and must be returned on or before the 
second week in June. 

RICHARD ASPDEN, Secretary, 
Barlow’s Court, Market-street, Manchester. 
April, 1868. 


HE Unitarian Congregation at Birkenhead 

are desirous of obtaining a MINISTER.—Applica'ions 

to be made to Mr. V. HUXHAM, 10, King-street, Woodchurch 
Road, Birkenhead. 


Q\T. JOHN’S WOOD, LONVDON.—A Unit- 

arian family anxious for Public Worship desires to know 
if any other families would join in that neighbourhood.—Ad- 
dress R. SPEAKS, 27, Grosvenor Park, Camberwell. 


EAD NURSE WANTED.—An intelli- 

gent middle-aged person, accustomed to the manage- 

ment of young children, and a good needlewoman.—Apply to 
Mrs. W. JOLLY, 2, Upper Landsdown Villas, Bath. 


ANTED, for a Young Lady, i ae of 

age, a Situation as GOVERNESS, or NURSERY 

GOVERNESS. Shecanundertake to teach English and Music 

thoroughly.—Apply by letter to Mr. EDWARD MEYERS, 
Summer Hill Terrace, Birmingham. 


where a 

housemaid is kept, a WORKING HUUSEKEEPER, 
accustomed to cook and to attend upon an invalid.—Address 
to Mrs. WORTHINGTON, Claremont House, Bolton-le-Moors. 


ANTED, by a Unitarian, a Situation in 

a Warehouse, Gray Cloth Department preferred, or 

COLLECTOR or otherwise.-—Address, G., Herald office, Man- 
chester. 

CHOOLMISTRESS WANTED immedi- 


ately or at Midsummer, for the Girls’ Daily School 
connected with the Mary-street Chapel, Taunton.—Apply to 


_Mrs. STANTON PRESTON, Mountlands, * 
p i inDow Groveg Scuoor, Alderley: Kdge,— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘* The College,” Wilmslow. 
+ 


EV. T. E. POYNTING receives a Few 


PUFILS.—Monton, Eccles, near Manchester. 


PUCATION .--14, GREAT STAN HOPE- 
STREET, BATH. 

Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADLEs, whom she educates as members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facili- 
ties for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms ou application to Mrs Jeffery. 

Refcrees: Kev. W. Odgers, Bath; Kev. T. E. Poynting, Mon- 
ton, Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane Cradley, Worcestershire; 
J. Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, E-q., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-Master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


IGH SCHOUL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., having taken extensive }remises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum, 
Quarter commenced on Thursday, April 2nd. 
Full prospectus on application. 


LL Friends of Free Religious Thought and 

the Free Expression of it should_read the TRUTH- 

SEEKER. Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 

monthly; price ‘'hreepence. eed bookseller will supply it to 

order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C. 
Fox, Paternoster Row. 


OME PAGES.—A complete List of the 


Series, and also of the Tract Covers, with prices, &c., 
will be forwarded on application.—All orders must now be 
addressed to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, Manchester. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 

oR? BEN NAS OT ae Poe 

3, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 

J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 


Birmingham, are Manufacturers of the best URNS 
for Tea Parties. 
A Card, showing the style and giving price of the same, will 
be sent on receipt of stamped envelope. 


WAR. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvyenor-street, London, W.—IReference kindly permitted 
to the Kev. Dr. Beard. . 


VISITORS TO LONDON. vd 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 48.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


= 
; | be DINNER SHERRY. 
243. PER DOZEN. 

Selected with GREAT CARK, and brought on by 

ourselves DIREC! from CADIZ, has secured for itself 

a REPUTPATION, botn in tuwn and country, which 

makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 

tain and IMPROVE the quality. Ltis, there ore, with 

confidence we so.icit COMPARISON witb any wine 


Cosmet at £7. 5s. 

PANY 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

: 26. MARKET-STREET, 

And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 
HITFLELD’S PATENLE LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG KOOMS, 

CASH and DEED BOXES, S(t REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 

&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on ap,_licatiou. 

WHIIFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WOKKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOss wishes to call the at- 


tention of his Friends and Customeis to his large 
Stock of WOULLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trou-ers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, aud the ‘‘ Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


“ ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37. Queen’s Square. Bloomsbury 
SHIRUBY’S JHMPehaANCH HOTEL, 
Beds from 1s. 6d, per Night. 
BIRLEY’S ‘VEMPEKANCG 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 34. 


ocean Y's ‘TREMPeKhAaCH HULbL 
For Home Comfort. - 

HIRLEY’s TKEMPBLKANCK HOrEL 

not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 

all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions lave left most favour- 


HO LiL, 


able lestimonials in the Visiturs’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. . 
HIRLEY’S: CEMPERANCE HOLEL. 


The motto of which is, ‘ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even sv to them.” 
LONDON: 387, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


During the Holy Week, the crown of thorns, a 
nail, and a piece of the true Cross, were exhibited 
at the Church of Notre Dame, in Paris. 

The Abbé Bauer, a converted Jew, chaplain of the 
Tuileries, in a recent sermon at the Madeleine, in- 
formed his fashionable audience that, in presence 
of the general depravation, he demanded the glori- 
fication of the Pontifical cause. “For that object,” 
said he, “I ask, my brethren, all your money and 
all your blood.” His preaching, it appears, has 
made cne Privy Councillor turn monk. 


We are glad to learn from Ze Lien, that the ill 
treatment which the Liberal Christians of Paris 
have received at the hands of the orthodox has 
only served, as we hoped it would, to quicken their 
zeal. The Sunday after M. Athanase Coquerel had 
been authorised by the Minister of the Interior to 
preach, the hall which was taken for him was found 
too small to hold all who wished to hear him, 
though not less than eight hundred persons were 
present. M. Martin Paschoud preached the same 
day at the Oratoire, which was completely filled by 
an attentive and deeply interested congregation. 

A magnificent Livre d’Heures (Prayer-book) is 
preparing, by command of the Empress, to be pre- 
sented to the Prince Imperial on the occasion of 
his first communion. The volume consists of 125 
pages, entirely done by hand, beautifully illumi- 
nated and enriched with designs and miniatures in 
the style of the fifteenth century. The Pope will 
also, it is understood, send a valuable token of his 
affection to his godson. 


According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Guardian, Ritualism is growing in France as well 
as here, the Easter services having been more 
ornate thanever. The different parishes seemed 
to vie with each other in the decoration of their 
churches, and especially of the altar fitted up for 
the Adoration of the Cross. The curé of the 
Madeleine made a special appeal in writing, which 
was ‘posted outside the church, to his numerous 
and wealthy flock, for “flowers and shrubs” to 
deck the altar; and, in consequence, it looked as if 
the adjoining marché des fleurs, which is held out- 
side, had been transported bodily into the interior 
of the building. 

A most tempting advertisement of an advowson 
for sale appeared last week. The incomeis between 
£800 and £900 a year, the situation pleasant, plenty 
of good fishing in the neighbourhood, postman calls 
morning and evening, duties light, incumbent in 
his seventieth year, and “ prospect of early posses- 
sion;” how the incumbent likes that prospect is 
not stated. 

The Friends in Manchester, who form the 
largest congregation of members of the society in 
Great Britain, have been a good deal exercised by 
a discussion which has lately been going on amongst 
them. It appears that several of their. most influ- 
ential members haye, for some time, been pub- 
lishing sentiments on religious questions, not very 
dissimilar from some of those propounded by 
Bishop Colenso, and in “ Essays and Reviews”; such 
as denying the infallibility of the Scriptures, 
casting doubt on the Deity of Christ, and the or- 
thodox view of the Atonement. In support of 
their opinions, they appeal to the writings of Bar- 
clay, George Fox, and other early Quakers, and 
like them, lay great stress on the “inward light.” 
All the official ministers and elders are opposed to 
the new movement; but its adherents have become 
so numerous and powerful that special assistance 
has had to be invoked from the general body of 
Friends in Lancashire, and a deputation was ap- 
pointed by them to support the ministers and 
elders of Manchester. But at “the meeting for 
discipline” just held, the adherents of the new 
school were strong enough to prevent any exercise 
of church authority adverse to them; and it is 
thought likely that an appeal for assistance will be 
made to the Yearly Meeting, in London, next 
month. 

The Church seems determined to find work for 
the Privy Council and the lawyers. The Dean of 
Maritzburg, who has come to England to raise an 
endowment for a new Bishop of Natal, and the 

__ prosecution of the old one, directed his curate, Mr. 
- Robinson, to act as Colonial Chaplain in his absence; 
but the Governor declines to accept the services of 
Mr. Robinson, and appoints another in his stead, 
and further sends home a petition from Bishop 


Colenso that the Dean may be deprived altogether 
of this Chaplaincy. The Duke of Buckingham, 
however, who belongs to the Dean’s party, refuses 
either to grant the Bishop’s petition or to confirm 
the Governor’s appointment. The Supreme Court 
of Natal, too, having given Dr. Colenso possession 
of the Cathedral at Pietremaritzburg, and the land 
attached, which, in the first instance, was vested 
by deed of grant in the Bishop of Capetown, he 
has lodged an appeal to the Privy Council.—The 
Court of Queen’s Bench, also, has granted a rule 
nisi, calling upon the Bishop of London to show 
cause why a mandamus should not issue, com- 
manding him to proceed against Mr. Bennett, the 
High Church vicar of Frome, for certain heresies, 
especially as to the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
contained in two books, published within his 
lordship’s diocese. If the Bishop is liable to be 
called upon to take proceedings in the case of every 
heresy published in London by clergymen througb- 
out the kingdom, he is likely to have a hard time 
of it. 

Dean Milman is said to be preparing a work’ on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, similar in character to Dr. 
Stanley’s “ Memorials of Westminster Abbey.” 

There was another Murphy riot at Stalybridge 
last week, when the mob attacked the Roman 
Catholic Chapel at Dukinfield, and did considerable 
damage. On Monday, one of the priests was 
charged before the magistrates with having fired 
at and wounded a spectator present at a disturb- 


ance, on the 8th instant, but the case was dis-- 


charged. 


The Scotsman informs us that, forgetting the 
counsel given long ago by one Paul about not let- 
ting any. man judge another in meat and drink, 
the members of the Evangelical Union Church at 
Wishaw have resolved that no person who is not 
a total abstainer shall be admitted a member of 
their body, and that any present member who 
shall use “ alcoholic Jiquors” not medicinally shall 
“for the time being” be cut off from their com- 
munion. 


Mr. G. Appleton sends to the Leeds Mercury the 
following shameful case of clerical intolerance: 


“A Mrs, Archer, of Lady Lane, Leeds, a friend of 
my family, was taken seriously ill about five weeks 
ago. She died on Sunday, the 12thinstant. A 
week previous to her death she was attended to 
spiritually by a curate of the parish church, named 
Cargill. Mrs. Archer had not been baptised, and 
the curate on learning this not only refused to pray 
with the poor woman, but discontinued his visits, 
She then requested to be baptised, which was also 
refused, and the next day she died. The day 
following her death the curate again called, and 
informed the survivors that the Church Burial 
Service could not be read over her at the grave. 
On learning this, I went privately to the chaplain 
of the consecrated portion of the Burmantofts 
Cemetery, the Rev. Mr. Bickerdike, to remonstrate, 
but was very firmly told by the reverend gentle- 
man ‘that Christian burial was intended for 
Christian people.’ On telling him that I should 
make his intolerance known to the public through 
the press, he replied, ‘I shall he gladif you do; it is 
high time our principles were known.’ The deci- 
sion was faithfully carried out, and Mrs. Archer lies 
interred in one of the burial grounds of the Corpo- 
ration without Christian burial.” 


To a deputation which waited upon the Duke of 
Marlborough, on Wednesday, to protest against 
Mr. Gladstone’s Church Rates Bill, the second 
reading of which stood for last night, his Grace 
stated that, as the bill had been unopposed in the 
Com:nons, the Government could not oppose it in 
the Lords, and had, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that it should be referred to a Select, Com- 
mittee, and he hoped that amendments would be 
introduced that would make it more satisfactory. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


We have to express our sincere regret that, a fort- 
night ago, we gave circulation to a statement 
(taken from the English Independent) that the Vicar 
of Trumpington was distributing an absurd paper 
of questions and answers, headed “Crumbs of 
Comfort for True Protestants,” of which a few 
were given. The Vicar writes to say that the 
statement is quite untrue, and requests us to pub- 
lish his distinct and indignant contradiction of it 
which we are glad to do. He says:— 


“The papers, of which you seem to have given a 
specimen, were distributed—at whose instigation I 
know not—after a meeting in the Town Hall, Cam- 
bridge, at which I had been lecturing on the Pro- 
testantism of the Church of England, which I 


strenuously upheld, amidst much enthusiasm from, 
my audience. Three papers in all were distributed... 
They were evidently meant to throw ridicule upon, 
my lecture; and so far from being due to me, were 
given in direct opposition to the cause which I had 
been defending.” 

The Jewish Chronicle observes that 

“There seems to be a singular mistake as to the 
relation of Disraeli to Judaism. Some Jews censure- 
him as an apostate, and urge his apostacy as an in- 
stance of tergiversation. Some Christians scoff at- 
him as a Jew, with a singular disregard of ali they 
owe to the Hebrew race. Now, the fact is that, in 
plain English, Disraeli is neither an apostate nor a 
Jew. Hewas born of Hebrew parents. His father, . 
Isaac Disraeli, the author, and his mother, a scion. 
of the Basevis, were members of Sephardim Jewish 
families. His grandfather and grandmother, in- 
deed, rest in the Portuguese cemetery at Mile End. 
Benjamin Disraeli was admitted into the commu- 
nion of Israel, but his father, thinking fit to quarrel 
with his synagogue, failed to teach his child Juda- 
ism. One day Rogers, the celebrated banker poet, 
happening to visit at Isaac Disraeli’s house at 
Hackney, when Benjamin was about five or six 
years old, and regretting to find so intelligent a 
youth without religious instruction, took him to 
Hackney Church. From this event dates his abso- 
lute and complete severance from the Jewish com- 
munion. He became a Christian, and a great genius 
was lost to us.” 
The Chronicle does not throw any light on the 
important point, which has been a good deal 
mooted since his elevation, whether the Premier 
was ever baptised ; we are inclined to think not. 


Ata meeting of the Manchester branch of the 
Liberation Society, the Rev. C. Nevile, who, from 
adopting its principles had given up two family 
livings of the value of £700 a year, said that when 
he was at college he studied the Thirty-nine Articles 
and was not satisfied with them, and he found that 
there were, on the hightest authority, 686 theologi- 
cal propositions contained in them. It could not. 
be expected that a young man of 22 could grapple 
with such a number of propositions. He found 
that he was commanded also to study the Scrip- 
tures, in order that he might instruct his people 
out of it, but if he bound himself upon every 
question by signing the Articles, what was the use 
of studying the Scriptures in order to find out what 
the truth might be? If he found it out, and it was 
contrary to the Articles, he could not make use of 
it. He applied to his parish clergyman, who told 
him he was very presumptuous to set up his opinion 
against the opinions which had been held by dignit- 
aries of the Church of England for 300 years, and 
added that if he did not then agree with the 
Articles, there was no doubt he would entirely 
agree with them in five or ten years. He spoke to 
another friend, not a clergyman, who reproved him 
for his evident wish to throw away a good position 
and income; and eventually, with a sinking heart 
and unwilling hand, he subseribed to the Articles 
and took the livings; but he was never happy until, 
many years afterwards, he gave them up. 

In a letter to the Guardian, the Rev. W. H. 
Lyttelton, rector of Hagley, writing on the worth 
of tests, says: ; 

“What I wished in my letter to urge was, not 
that we have no reason to fear the miasmata of 
false philosophies and religions for our young men, 
but that to build a wall of tests to keep them out 
was really to help the enemy by erecting entirely 
delusive defences against him, or putting to sleep 
our only competent sentries, besides that we bribe 
our enemies to put on the garb of friends, and so 
perhaps to deceive themselves as well as others, 
Do not such artificial defences do very deep mis- 
chief by concealing from us the reai state of men’s 
minds, and preventing them from speaking out 
fully the thoughts that areinthem? It is often 
said that it is characteristic of our time that men 
are learning much more clearly than of old to know 
what it is that they really believe; to range them- 
selves under their true standards, and to be con- 
scious on whose side are their real sympathies. If 
so, surely this is a very desirable state of things. 
Bribes do not alter men’s belief, but only their pro- 
fessions.” f oe 

In an article on the Old Gravel-pit Meeting- 
house, Hackney, in the Christian World, “The 
Rambler” says, “he (Dr. Price) was sueceeded by 
the late Joseph Priestley, who began his religious. 
career by being an ultra-Calvinist, cubsequentiy 
became a Unitarian, then a Materialist and Univer- 
salist, and closed his life in a state of almost infi- 
delity.” . How long, we wonder, is this unebristian- 
ising of the excellent of the earth for a simple 
difference of opinion to be tolerated ? a 

The Rev. T. W. Fowle, of the Holy Trinity, 
Hoxton, makes an indignant protest, in the 
Guardian, against the fresh services # which are: 
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‘being introduced even into “ moderate” churches. 
As instances, he mentions two of the most popu- 
‘lar. One is metrical, “The Litany of the Passion,” 
and its character may be judged of from two 
verses of its doggerel : 

“ By Thy drops of painful sweat, 


Wherein Blood and Water met, 
Till the earth around was wet—— 


By the folly of the Jews 

When Barabbas they would choose, 

And would Christ their King refuse.” 
The other is the “Reproaches,” which, with an 
approach to the “Miracle” plays of the middle 
ages, represents our Saviour as reproaching the 
Jews by the memory of all that He did for them in 
the days of old, such as having “ brought them out 
of the land of Egypt,” and contrasting their treat- 
ment of him; the congregation in their turn per- 
sonifying the Jews and deprecating the Saviour’s 
vengeance for the personal wrong thus offered to 
him. Nothing could well be in worse taste or 
worse feeling. 

We can hardiy imagine that Mr. Disraeli’s absurd 
figment of a conspiracy between the Ritualists and 
the Irish Roman Catholics really imposes upon any 
one, but there is a good deal of party make-believe 
going on. Thus the Globe, officially, no doubt, 
declares that the plot threatens us with a “relapse 
into barbarianism,” and that “the Norman con- 
quest, Magna Charta, the civil war, the advent of 
William III. (an odd concatenation, surely) were 
really of far minor moment.” And plain prose not 
being equal to the occasion, another writer sounds 
an alarm in the following soul-animating strain: 

“Think of the proud Armada, 
Our Howards and our Drakes! 
Old England’s wrath is dreadful still 
When she in might awakes! 
Stand up, then, Englishmen, and fight 
With Disraeli, for our right!” 
These things call to mind, not quite pleasantly, 
what the author of “Coningsby” wrote, some three- 
and-twenty years back: 

“JT am all for a religious ery. It means nothing, 
and, if successful, does not interfere with business 
when we are in.” 

At an Archidiaconal meeting, last week, the 
Bishop of Peterborough, after some weak alarms 
about the danger to the State which would arise 

from disestablishing the Church, drew a distinction 
which, we confess, is too fine for us to appreciate. 
He said “he for one should regret the time when 
this ceased to be a Christian country, and became 
only a country with Christians in it.” To our 
apprehension, the latter is what it is now. 


In the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine for this 
month there is an article by Dr. Osborn, on the 
proposed union of his co-religionists with the Church 
of England, in which he points out the preliminary 
difficulties arising from the purely clerical compo- 
sition of Convocation, its want of powers, and the 
necessity ofa parliamentary sanction, and then shows 
that the union must either set aside or preserve the 
existing Methodist discipline and doctrines. Upon 
this view of the case he comes to the conclusion 
that, in every point, these proposals for union are 
impracticable, ill-considered, and inexpedient, and 
recommends those who make them to devote all 
their efforts to redeeming the Protestant character 
of their own Church. 

In a meeting at Buckingham, on Saturday last, 
the Bishop of Oxford took his stand boldly on “no 
surrender” principles in regard to the abolition of 
tests at the Universities. The Pal’ Mali subjects 
his speech to its keen criticism, and shows the 
utter worthlessness of his arguments. In reply to 
his assertion that up to this time these places have 
been “distinctly connected with that form of 
Christianity which the nation has received and 
professes,” our contemporary remarks that this is 
a@ very convenient but not an accurate way of 
telling the story, and adds: 

-“Whilst he was about it the Bishop might and 
ought to have observed that nearly every college, 
both at Oxford and Cambridge, was founded in 
connection with the Roman Catholic creed, and in 
many instances expressly for the purpose of 
‘securing spiritual benefits for the souls of the 
founders. Surely the fact that when the nation 
‘saw fit to change its views all this was violently 
altered by law, is the strongest precedent which 
could be cited to show that both the Universities 
and the Colleges ought to be treated as emphati- 
ally national institutions, and that the religious 
hing given-in them ought to correspond as 
closely as possible with the existing religious state 

the nation. Is that the case when their govern- 
t and their prizes are confined to the adherents 


‘ 


of a creed which does not embrace much more 


than half the nation? ” 

The answer which the Bishop gives to the ques- 
tion why, if Christianity be true, there is so much 
fear of leaving it to take care of itself is, that “the 
problem to be solved is not to create critical dis- 
cernment among men already trained, but to train 
on a fixed system men not already trained ;” and he 
asks, “Is it possible to attempt this unless you 
have some fixed system on which to train them ?” 
Upon which the Pali Mall remarks: 

“Tt is difficult to decide where to begin in ex- 
posing the nonsense which it would thus appear is | 
capable of imposing upon a Bishop of the Church 
of England. We had supposed that the Bishop 
belonged to that party which is always insisting 
on the distinction between education and instruc- 
tion, which is continually telling us of the vast im- 
portance of forming the mind, and of the extreme 
unimportance of merely imparting information; 
yet his notion of religious education is mere cram- 
ming. The metaphor by which he describes the 
process is that of pouring a liquid into a bottle. 
He repudiates the notion of ‘ creating critical dis- 
cernment’ in the pupil, and, twist it how you wil, 
critical discernment is not really distinguishable 
from intelligent interest. He insists above all things 
on the necessity of a fixed system. The problem 
is to pour so many gallons of Wilberforce’s patent 
Oxford mixture, warranted genuine, marked with 
the Government stamp, free from thé corruptions 
of Rome on the one hand and those of infidelity on 
the other, straight down the necks of a set of wide- 
mouthed young bottles, which are simply to drink 
and pay without any sort of attempt at assimilation ; 
and how, as he judiciously observes, can you do 
this without a fixed system, in fact without a 
monopoly? Probably you cannot, but, convenient 
as such a process may be to the vendor of patent 
medicines, those who are to buy them for their 
children may take a different view of its advantages. 
Surely the only condition upon which one intelli- 
gent creature can teach anything whatsoever to 
another is that of appealing to hisreason. . . . 
The Bishop would not only teach the Christian re- 
ligion to young men of twenty as a sailor teaches a 
parrot to swear, but he considers it rather impious 
to suppose that it can or ought to be taught in any 
other way. Hetreats theology likea bolus. Hold 
your nose and shut your eyes; bolt it whole; the 
more you look at it the less you'll like it. This is 
perfectly intelligible, but not particularly respect- 
ful. It is the fixed system on which nurses ad- 
minister medicine to refractory infants. It irresis- 
tibly suggests the reflection that when medicine is 
taken in this manner a stomach of any sensibility 
is apt to find a certain degree of difficulty in keeping 
it down.” 


In our last “American Notes” we mentioned 
a singular dispute respecting the influence which 
dress might have on the efficacy of adult bap- 
tism ; one equally curious has been going on in 
the Church Times. “A London Priest” stated that 
he had submitted the wafers used in Roman 
Catholic churches to the analysis of three separate 
chemists, who all declared that they are not bread, 
because some of the‘constituents of bread have 
disappeared iu the process of manufacture. Hence, 
according to the eminent canonists Merati and 
Gavanti, the Eucharist celebrated with them would 
be invalid, and therefore it is doubtful whether any 
Roman Catholic layman in England ever sacra- 
mentally communicates at all. Father Lockhart 
responded in great indignation, insisting that the 
wafers were simply unleavened bread, and that the 


revelations of the “London Priest” were dictated 
by sheer spite and alarm at recent conversions, 
The “London Priest” rejoined by insisting once 
more on the bona fides of his analysis, and stating 
that for ten years he had by preference used 
Roman wafers himself; and that even after doubts 
had been suggested to him of their propriety he 
had relied upon the minute care of the Roman 
Church in such matters, thinking it most improba- 
ble that such defect existed; but the report of the 
chemists was decisive. 

The Freeman having some time ago said, “the 
author of ‘Ecce Homo’ deserves our gratitude for 
what strikes us asa most sincere attempt to search 
below conventionalism for the treasure which it is 
so apt to conceal,” the Rev. John Aldis, who can- 
not tolerate that work, writes to our excellent con- 
temporary thus: 

“JT venture humbly but earnestly to ask where 
and what is this conventional theology ? In which 
of our pulpits is it pruclaimed ? or in which of our 
colleges is it taught? Fidelity to truth and com- 
passion to souls require you to be explicit and 
copious. Such fidelity may be painful to you, but 
it ought to be profitable to others. Till then, and 
speaking for myself, I can see in that which you 
recommend to us nothing but the old Unitarianism 
robed, blooming, musical with evangelic terms, and 
decorated with some blossoms of tradition attempt- 
ing a compromise betwixt Christianity and modern 
rationalism.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—I. 
Supsecr: “The earnestness of the Hebrews to 
teach the knowledge of the Unity of God.” 

Read Deut. chap. vi., 4—25, and point out that 
other gods were worshipped by the nations around, 
but the love and the service of the Israelites was 
to be given to Jehovah alone, and thegreat precept 
that they were to keep themselves for Him, was to 
be diligently impressed upon them and upon their 
children. Verse 4, with which this passage begins, 
is called by the Jews the Shemang, from the first 
Hebrew word it contains. It is the celebrated sen- 
tence that they are even now in the habit of 
repeating three times a day with their prayers, 
“Hear, O Israel, Jehovah our Godis one Jehovah.” 

Read also on this subject Zech. chap. xiv., 1—11, 
one of the many descriptions given by the pro- 
phets of the expected day of Jehovah. Point out 
that among the other blessings of peace and happi- 
ness here looked forward to, is the more universal 
acknowledgment of one God. It is to be a time, 
the writer declares, when “ Jehovah shall be King 
over all the earth. In that day shall there be one 
Jehovah, and His name One.” 


REVIEW. 


The Deity of Christ a Doctrine of Divine Revelation. 
By Silas Henn. 


Mr. Henn is, we believe, a very worthy watch- 
maker; in his own estimation he must be a great 
critic and theologian as well. Nothing else, and 
hardly that, could authorise him to speak as he does 
of a faith which he knows to have been that of 
Newton, and Milton, and many others not less 
noble-minded, true-hearted, and sincere. Of the 
belief in which they, after study perhaps as pro- 
found and searchings as patient and conscientious 
as his own, were brought to rest, he feels him 
warranted, among other things, in decisively say- 
ing, “it is a human fable;” “it is absurd in the 
highest degree ;” “away, then, with the false and 
blasphemous notion.” 

In reality, this pamphlet is only another illustra- 
tion of the way in which the spirit of orthodoxy 
often leads shallow ignorance to assume the tone of 
infallible knowledge; and it would be utterly un- 
worthy of even a passing notice were it nota speci- 
men of the kind of reading which still finds 
currency in certain religious circles, and receives 
praise from certain religious journals. To go 
through its poor attempts at argument, and show 
how little the writer really knows of his subject, 
would be a sheer waste of time; one or two ex- 
amples of his manner of dealing with it will suffice. 

Our Lord, we know, calls himself “a man,” and 
so do his apostles too. But if he was nothing more, 
Mr. Henn contends, with wearisome iteration, they 
ought to have told us this. “The Scriptures,” 
he says, “nowhere affirm that Christ was only a 
man; they never make use of any such term; and 
if such was the belief of the apostles, we have a 
right to ask, Why did they not plainly state their 
belief ?” That is to suy, they ought to have guarded 
against the possibility of any false doctrine arising 
from the fancies of men by meeting it beforehand ; 
they should not have been content with speaking 
of Christ as a human being, but at the same time 
should have said “he is not the Divine Being’— 
which no one then, we venture to think, ever sus- 
pected him to be. Surely, even Mr. Henn might 
see with how much greater reason his question 
might be put, if the apostles believed their Master 
to be God, “Why did they not plainly state their 
belief?” That be was a man needed no proof, that 
he was God required every proof. 

Trying to force a proof of the Deity of Christ out 
of his declaration, “ Destroy this temple, and I will 
raise it up ia three days,” Mr. Henn kindly informs 
us, “it is plain bis divine nature must have raised 
up his human nature,” but we wish he hai at the 
same time told us what we are to understand by a 
nature raising up a nature. We confess, too, we 
are somewhat at a Joss to know what is meant 
when he says, “Christ was in heaven in his divine 
nature, and on earth in his human ;” and, in our 
blindness, it does seem to us “an argument against 
his Omniscience” that “there were many things 
which, as man, he was ignorant of,” unless we are 
to believe that the same Person can know and not 
know a thing at the same time. 

We are told, “while our Lord was on earth he 
frequently received worship, which, if he were not 
God, he ought not to have recélved.” Of course, 
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when the man, in the Marriage Service of the 
Church, says to the woman, “ with my body I thee 
worship,” Mr. Henn would maintain that he could 
never possibly do this unless he believed her to be 
divine. 

Whatever else Mr. Henn may be deficient in, he 
certainly is not wanting in boldness. Many emi- 
nent Trinitarian theologians have taxed their 
ingenuity to discover reasons why such reserve 
should have been maintained in the New Testament 
respecting the great doctrine on which their system 
was based; but, according to Mr. Henn, they 
need not have troubled themselves at all in the 
matter, and their sight could not have been of the 
clearest, for, as he assures us, “ The sacred writers 
frequently speak of Christ as God, and ascribe 
things to him which are utterly false on any other 
principle.” 

We need, however, proceed no further. We do 
not wonder, after reading his pamphlet, and seeing 
what ignorance of the subject and what little 
power of reasoning it displays, that the author, who 
for a time slipped into Unitarianism, should have 
slipped back again so easily into his old Trinita- 
rianism ; and we are also led to see the need which 
there still is of some short work, giving in a plain 
and popular manner explanations of the leading 
passages of Scripture on which men like Mr. Henn 
rely for proof of their system, and so grievously 
wrest from their true meaning, and we should be 
glad if some one, with the requisite knowledge and 
ability, would supply the want. 


THE WANDERER—YV. 


Tue meeting held in St. James’s Hall, London, on 

the 16th inst., in support of Mr. Gladstone’s resolu- 
tions on the Irish Church, was densly crowded. 
I entered some twenty minutes before the chair 
was taken, but only succeeded in getting a seat 
under the gallery at the back of the room. In 
a few minutes more all seats were taken, and many 
new-comers had to go away disappointed. Earl 
Russell was loudly cheered on taking the chair, 
but his speech was almost entirely inaudible where 
I was sitting. I caught, however, his allusion to 
his own proposal of dividing the endowments 
amongst all sects—which was met on the part of 
the audience by loud eries of “ Disendowment.” 
Occasional calls were made to him to “ Speak up,” 
but they appeared to come from one or two small 
parties of Conservatives, whose plan throughout 
the evening seemed to be to manifest their pre- 
sence, not so much by hisses or disapprobation, as 
by endeavours to divert the attention of the 
audience from the epeakers by loud talking, 
laughing, or disputing with those around them. 
Some one suggested that they were the bellringers 
from the neighbouring churches, sent there by 
their clerical employers, and the joke was repeated 
whenever they renewed their interruptions. <A 
good deal of verbal “sparring” took place between 
them and the majority: one cried out, “I hope 
Englishmen will never cease to be religious,” to 
which a man near me replied, “And I hope 
Englishmen will never be religious merely because 
the State makes them so.” 

On the Hon, Auberon Herbert being introduced 
to the meeting, a voice was heard to exclaim, “Ah! 
he’s one of ‘the upper ten.”’” His speech was the 
most eloquent one of the evening, and much more 
audible than the chairman’s, The finest passage in 
it was the lesson that “ when God placed us all 
here with all our differences of opinion side by 
side, He meant us to live in peace and love in spite 
of those differences, and learn that though they 
seemed so great to us, they were in His sight very 
small indeed.” 

Mr. Mason Jones, who of all the speakers seemed 
most at home on the platform, met with most 
opposition from the dissentients—probably he was 
thought to be the most dangerous of their foes. 
After expressing his belief that the English Church 
did not stand (as was commonly asserted) on the 
same basis with the Irish one, but ought rather, 
when she heard the Conservatives employing this 
argument, to cry, “Save me from my friends!” he 
went on, “But if that be so, and the one is as in- 
defensible as the other, I can only say —Then let 
them fall together!” This sentiment was received 

~ with the greatest applause; the audience, indeed, 
seemed on every occasion to manifest sympathy 
with the Voluntary principle in its fullness. Mr. 
Jones eulogised the American people, in whose 
constitution there was not, he said, one word about 


religion from beginning to end, and yet among 
whom there was as much piety and morality as in 
England.—Here a voice called out “ How about 
Johnson ?”—though the connection between the 
President’s misfortunes and the non-existence of a 
State Church in America does not appear very 
evident. Another fervid gentleman on my left 
limited himself to exclaiming at intervals “ Traitor!” 
to which a congenial soul on my right responded, 
“At any rate, he’s not a Christian!” What they 
were thinking about I cannot tell. Perbaps they 
could not. 

Mr. Miall pointed out that the Irish Anglicans 
would lose nothing by disestablishment: “ Their 
Bible would still remain; their Prayer-book would 
stil] remain” (an Hibernian voice: “Ab, thin! 
shure we don’t keer about it atall!”); “their organ- 
isation would stil remain ; their task of supporting 
the doctrines of the Reformation would still re- 
main—and would perhaps be done all the better 
when they did it at their own expense.” 

After him Sir Sam]. Hoare spoke with considerable 
power and fluency, and from his clear and resonant 
voice was best heard of all the speakers. His speech, 
however, was rather a party attack on Mr. Disraeli 
than a discussion of the question of the evening. 
His denunciations of the Premier’s appeal to the 
evil passions of the bigots were met by cries of 
“Durham Letter! Durham Letter !”—an allusion 
to the past follies of the noble chairman, which 
seemed to cut his adherents keenly. 

Earl Russell’s voice being, as I have said, not 
audible by all the audience, he deputed the task of 
announcing the speakers to one of his colleagues. 
When Mr. O’Beirne stood up, looking rather “un- 
accustomed to public speaking,” there were very 
loud and general cries of “Name? name?” which 
he apparently took for applause at his appearance, 
and bowed his thanks. His repetition of the 
formal “My lord, ladies, and gentlemen,” raised 
another laugh ; and his “ Though Iam an Irishman, 
I glory in being an Englishman,” provoked still 
louder mirth, mingled, however, with applause: 
Of this he dexterously availed himself, saying, “Ah! 
I’m never ashamed of making an Irish bull, so long 
as it’s met with an English cheer.” 

He was followed by Sir Patrick O’Brien, who 
spoke with a clearness and energy that would have 
been more effective if he had taken his hands out 
of his pockets. He announced himself as an Irish 
Catholic, and in the name of his co-believers dis- 
claimed any sectarian aims in the disestablishment 
of the Jrish Church, or any wish to crusade against 
his Protestant fellow-countrymen—whon, by a slip 
of the. tongue, he first of all called his “fellow- 
Protestants.” He trusted we might soon arrive at 
a peaceful ignorement of sectarian differences, 
such as he had seen jn France, where a man’s faith 
was unknown to any of his neighbours except 
those who might chance to meet him entering his 
church on the Sunday. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt—whom many of the audi- 
ence fully believed to be Professor Fawcett—fol- 
lowed, but was yet more inaudible that Earl Russell ; 
and many of the audience left the hall during his 
speech. Cyriu. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON. 


As I was staying for a few days in the neighbour- 
hood of East Brent, I gladly availed myself, on 
Good Friday, of an opportunity of bearing this 
eminent Churchman, whose name has been so pro- 
minently before the public in reference to nearly 
all the ecclesiastical questions of the time. The 
Archdeacon’s family is, as no doubt your readers 
are aware, connected by marriage with that of Lord 
Derby ; and of his brothers, one (Sir Wm. Denison) 
holds a high position in India, one (Sir Geo. Deni- 
son) is the chief commissioner of rivers, and one is 
the Speaker of the present House of Commons, 
The church is charmingly situated, on a gentle 
slope at the foot of Brent Knoll, a lofty hill, which 
springing abruptly from the fertile Somersetshire 
moorland, overlooks Bridgewater, Burnham, Weston- 
super-Mare, and the Bristol Channel. The church- 
yard isa model of neatness and beauty. Flowers 
blooming and about to bloom abound. The church 
also is remarkable for several handsome stained 
windows, a richly-decorated chancel, and a general 
effect of care and good taste. ; 
The service was attended by some eighty per- 
sons, including thirty children. About one-fourth 
of the adults appeared to belong to the labouring 
class, and the otbers were probably farmers and 
the tradespeople and residents of the village, 
There was, on the whole, an absence of any pre- 
tence to gentility or refinement in (the congrega- 
tion, which, however, seemed to attend devoutly 
to the prayers and exercises. The seats in the 


| centre of the chureh are free to all comers, whilst 
| those adjoining the walls are reserved for the 
| parishioners. Thus the free-seat system and the 
| allotment system are combined, and an excellent 
| place is retained for the poor and for strangers, 
The old-fashioned central benches are, however, 
| very uncomfortable; narrow, uncushioned, and 
| having a projecting ledge which excoriates the back 
of the worshipper, they seem designed to prevent 
drowsiness. 

The ven, Archdeacon is tall, and about fifty-five 
years of age. Heisa hale, vigorous man, of com- 
| manding appearance, with a thoughful countenance, 
handsome, regular features, and a lofty forehead, 
scantily crowned with light brown hair, the colour 
of which seems fading into gray. There is, how- 
ever, a coldness and want of sympathy in the eyes, 
and a severity of expression about the mouth which 
prevent his appearance from being prepossessing. 
| The effect is rather that of an aristocratic, or per- 
haps ecclesiastic hauteur, which is heightened by a 
strong nasal twang which marks his utterance, and 
renders his reading peculiarly unpleasant Lo a 
stranger. 

The service was conducted in the manner peculiar 
to High Churches of moderate ceremonial; much of 
it wasintoned by the Archdeacon (who was assisted 
by an excellent choir), the Psalms and Athanasian 
Creed were sung, and the remainder said in the 
nasal twang already referred to. It was, however, 
to me very tedious and monotonous, and of in- 
ordinate length. It occupied an hourand a half to 
the commencement of the sermon, and, including 
further prayer and benediction, was quite two 
hours long. The text was, “Behold and see if 
there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.” Jer.i.13. 
The preacher referred to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, and then to the sufferings of Christ, who, 
he said, from his double nature of God and man, 
must have suffered infinitely more than we can 
imagine; and proceeded to call upon his hearers to 
observe the day with a due sense of their cwn sin- 
fulness. He went on to inquire why the day was 
so largely kept as a holiday, which was, he con- 
sidered, most disgraceful in a Christian land. He said 
the true and only answer was, that the majority of 
Christians had no proper sense of their own sinful- 
ness and guilt before God. Men were born in sin 
and were so sinful that none of them could bear 
the weight of their own sin, much Jess could they 
bear the weight of another’s. How great and how in- 
comprehensible to us the purity of Christ, who was 
without sin and who bore on the cross the weight 
of the sins of all mankind, both those who lived 
before and those who live after his coming, and who 
seek him with sincere repentance. He concluded 
a gloomy discourse of about twenty minutes, de- 
livered with much force and power, by a solemn 
injunction to observe the day reverently, and to 
discourage its desecration by others. 

It struck me that the Saviour’s boundless love 
and the glorious message he was sent to announce, 
the truth he came to bear witness to, and sealed 
with his precious blood, of the Father’s infinite love 
and pity for His human children, was little felt, as 
it was little urged by the preacher, of whose earn- 
estness and sincerity, however, I entertain no doubt 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The case of the Rev. Stephen Tyng, of New York, 
which we referred to a short time since, is to be 
brought before the next general assembly of the 
Church. It is exciting a good deal of interest 
throughout the Episcopalian body, and seems likely 
to lead to greater “liberty of prophesying” among. 
its ministers. At a meeting where fifty of them. 
were present, a resolution of sympathy with Mr.. 
Tyng was passed, and the tone of several of them 
was clear and defiant. Dr. J.C. Smith declared, 
that “if he were called upon in God’s providence 
to preach the Gospel he would doit under any and» 
ail circumstances. They of the Episcopal Church. 
had not enjoyed more of God’s blessing because of * 
their exclusiveness;” and Dr. Dyersaid he “ would; 
take a great many more such ‘admonitions’ as they 
had listened to before he would be ashamed to- 
preach the Gospel.” Though the public reprimand 
administered by Bishop Potter to Mr. Tyng was for- 
having violated the canon which forbids a clergy-- 
man to officiate in the parish of another clergyman 
without his permission, the real issue is whethere 
he shall be allowed to preach in the “meeting- 
houses” of other denominations, ; 


The design of building an international church in. 
London as a memorial of President Lincoln has been 
brought forward at a public meeting in New York, 
and liberal Christians were invited to contribute 
towards it. This they were quite ready to do, if, 
as the English agents were willing to grant, they 
were allowed the same privileges in the new church 
as were accorded to other Christian bodies; but 
the American managers would not agree to this,_ 
and decided that the enterprise should be restricted. 
entirely to the “Evangelical” sects. Like our able 
contemporary, the Liberal Christian, we fail to see: 
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how a church can be called “international” which 


“That great manifold sect which goes under the 


shuts out all the Liberal Christian bodies of one of | general name of Liberalism is a reaction of intellect 


the nations represented in it, or with what propriety 
such a church can be a memorial of Mr, Lincoln, 
who scorned all dogmatic tests and exclusiveness, 
and said he would have inscribed on the walls of a 
church, as the only condition of membership, the 
two great Christian commandments. “ Will our 
‘ Evangelical’ brethren, who have done their utmost 
to stretch their very elastic lines around Mr, Lin- 
coln, who, they know, was essentially a Unitarian, 
put his chosen words over the pulpit?” 


In her new book, “ The Men of our Times,” Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe relates some incidents of her brother 
Henry’s boyhood, of which we may give one. When 
eleven years old, he was placed in his sister’s school, 
where the rest of the pupils were girls. The school 
was divided into two divisions in grammar, each 
with a leader at its head, and at the examinations, 
when there was a contest for superiority, it was 
important that each member of the division should 
be up to the mark. This, however, was not the case 
with Henry, who, in such reviews, was accounted 
more amusing than profitable. On one occasion, 
the leader of the division to which he belonged, 
concerned for the honour of her class, undertook 
to give him some private instruction in grammatical 
definitions and distinctions, and this was the result: 

“Now Henry, A is the indefinite article, you see 
—and must be used only with the singular number, 
You can say a man—but you can’t say a men, can 
your” “Yes, I can say Amen too,” was the ready 


rejoinder, “ Father says it always at the end of his 
prayers.” 

“Come, Henry, now don’t be joking; decline 
He." “Nominative he, possessive his, objective 
him.” “You see, his is possessive. Now you can 
say his book—but you can’t say him book.” “Yes, 
I do say hymn book, too,’ said the impracticable 
scholar, with a quizzical twinkle. Each one of these 
sallies made his young teacher laugh, which was 
the victory he wanted. 

“But now, Henry, seriously, just attend to the 
active and passive voice. Now I ‘strike’ is active, 
you see, because if you strike you do something. 
But ‘I am struck’ is passive, because if you are 
struck you don’t do anything, do you ?” 

“Yes, I do—I strike back again !” 

Sometimes his views of philosophical subjects 
were offered gratuitously. Being held rather of a 
frisky nature, his sister appointed his seat at her 
elbow, when she heard her classes. A class in 
natural philosophy not very well prepared was 
stumbling through the theory of the tides. “I can 
explain thet,” said Henry. “ Well, you see, the sun 


catches hold of the sea and pulls that, and this 
makes the spring tides.” 

“But what makes the neap tides ?” 

“QO, that’s when the sun stops to spit on his 
hands,” was the brisk rejoinder. 

After about six months, Henry was returned on 
his parents’ hands with the reputation of being an 
inveterate joker and an indifferent scholar. It was 
the opinion of his class that there was much talent 
lying about loosely in him if he could only be 
brought to apply himself. 

An article in the Atlantic Monthly, on the Roman 

_ Catholics of America, states that their Church has 
accumulated an enormous property. It has for 

“many years carefully anticipated the progress of 
population westward, and by small investments in 

+ land at points along the probable directions of 
future railways, has become very wealthy. A pro- 
fessor in one of the Western colleges saw two years 

‘ago at Rome a better map of the country west of 
the Mississippi than he ever saw at home, upon 
which the line of the Pacific Railway was traced, 
and every spot was dotted where a settlement 
would naturally gather, and a conjecture recorded 
as to its probable importance. 

‘According to the Mew York Independent, conver- 
sion must be going on at a much more rapid rate 
across the Atlantic than it is here. The Independent 
has counted up the number of converts recorded 
by Methodist preachers in a single week, and finds 
them to be 8,201; among the United Brethren, 
2,000; amorg the Presbyterians over 1,000; and 
nearly the same number among the Congrega- 
tionalists, Baptists, and Lutherans. 

We understand that Professor Noyes, whose 
translations of the Prophets and othar books of the 
Old Testament must be favourably known to 
many of our readers, expects to go to press, in the 
course of the summer, with his version of the New 
Testament, on which he has been for a long time 
engaged. ’ 

We take the following estimate of Liberalism in 
theology from a sermon by the Rev. J. L. Corning, 
a liberal orthodox minister :— 


eatches hold of the moon and pulls her, and she | 


‘society 


against blind superstition in religion. 
its representatives in all ages, 
the third century and its Abelard in the tenth, its 
Lessing in the eighteenth, and I know not how 
many thousands of apostles in every civilised nation 
in this nineteenth. Who shallsay that it is a super- 
fluous and abnormal development of history ? Who 
shall say that religion needed not some sort of 
disenthralment which reason alone could give? 
Who shall dare to affirm that faith requires not 
to be ridden of some artificial impediments by the 
help of the critical faculty ? Liberalism has to-day 
the most scholarly literature of the world doing its 
work of emancipation. It has subsidised all the 
sciences to its noble mission. I like it for its buld 
scrutiny of tradition, I like it for its manly con- 
tempt of usage. I respect it for its profound and 
patient research. I revere, beyond the power of 
words to express, the great names, both in the 
Church and out of it, which it has given to history: 
Robertson and Young and Bushnell, Buckle 
and Martineau, Channing and Parker and Miss 
Cobbe, Schenkel and Lecky, besides a great jhost 
of lights hardly less brilliant. But I do not love 
Liberalism as a perfect system, for it is very far 
from being such. It is human, just like all the 
other zsms that I have named. It is too deficient 
in the culture of the spiritual iastinct, as many of 
its best minds are ready to acknowledge. It has 
lived so much in the realm of intellect as to have 
become somewhat coldly philosophic. It has not 
quite so many saints as could be desired. Yet this 
fact is not proof that its religious postulates are 
not adequate to the problem of saintliness, ey 
are fully adequate toit; forif Robertson, Channing, 
and Parker were not saints, I know not where to 
look for them,” 
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It has had 


Our satisfaction at the present widely- 
awakened interest in popular education is 
dashed by a feeling of sadness because of 
fear. We are afraid that, though we may 
soon obtain more general education, it will 
not be real and efficient education, or 
effect the results which are expected from 
it. More than fifty years society has been 
occupied in learning the lesson that the 
education of the people was needed ; more 
than’ fifty years moré may possibly be 
spent in learning what true education is. 
Another generation, at least, may grow 
up while we are casting about in blind and 
abortive efforts ; and at last we shall 
awake to the discovery that what we have 
been giving as education has not answered 
our expectations, nay, has woefully dis- 
appointed them. For, we take it, we all 
hope by the education of the people to 
make Goop crtizmns of them. This is 
surely what we mean, if we mean anything, 
when we say that the schoolmaster will 
supersede the policeman, and the school 
the gaol. Now to form good citizens we 
must educate not only the intellect but 
the conscience. We must train children 
not only to be intelligent, but to be truth- 
ful, just, kind, pure, temperate, un- 
selfish, loving—all that is good and noble. 
We believe the aim of education, which 
in general has in mind, is 
that of forming good citizens—that is, 
citizens whose existence will, on the one 
hand, not be a detriment, and, on the 
other, will be a benefit to the community— 
who will not commit mischief against 
themselves or others through blind ignor- 
ance or vicious inclinations and habits— 
but who, on the contrary, wili serve them- 
selves and others through their intelligence 
and developed mental faculties, through 
their moral dispositions and habits. We 
think an ever-increasing public opinion 
would declare that if the State, by the 
education which it intends to give, can 
turn out such citizens as we have de- 
scribed, it will give a real and effective 
education—the very education which it 
ought to give. 


It had its Origen in | 


We know that many among the sects 
will not -be satisfied with this. They will 
say that the education which makes only 
good citizens in this world by no means 
fulfils their idea of education. They will 
insist that education must fit men for the 
life to come still more than for the life 
that now is. Probably Unitarians alone 
would admit that this world, being a school 
to prepare us for the future world, what- 
ever fits us to live as we ought to live—to 
discharge our duties—to fulfil our relations 
here—fits us also for the life hereafter. 
But we must not expect that the other 
sects will agree with this. They will ad- 
mit that men may be formed to be good, 
useful, estimable, even loveable citizens on 
earth, and yet not have the saving faith 
that shall give them an entrance into the 
happiness of heaven. We reply—lIf this 
be so, then it is evident that there are two 
branches of education, social, usually called 
secular, whose aim is to form good citizens 
for this life, and celestial, whose aim is to 
form citizens for the life to come. Now 
the first belongs to the State, and in it 
the department of social morals quite as 
much as any other branch of education. 
The second cannot be undertaken by the 
State without both imposture and injus- 
tice. The State has no infallible judgment 
to decide which of all the sects has the 
real saving faith ; and it is itself composed 
of men of various sects. The celestial 
education, then, must be left to voluntary 
and denominational zeal; but the social, 
education—especially as to social morals— 
must not be so left. And here is our fear, 
that it will be so left, that the State will 
take the sects at their word, and because 
they say, “ We will take care of morals 
whilst we are taking care of instruction in 
our religious tenets,” will leave the moral 
education to them, and confine itself to 
intellectual education. It will be a fatal 
mistake. The sects have not given, and 
will not give, moral education. They 
hardly, indeed, conceive of it as separate. 
from their dogmas. If moral education is. 
left to them, it will be practically left out. 
of education altogether, and a generation. 
or two hence society may wake up to find. 
that it has been all along giving an educa- 
tion that has unchained the most potent: 
energies within itself, and has been pro- 
viding nothing to control them; it has 
been kindling a fire and evolving a huge 
volume of mighty steam in the social 
boiler, and has placed no safety valve to 
regulate its escape, and it is in danger 
of being exploded to atoms. The State 
must put the department of social morals 
under the secular teacher, as much as the 
departments of arithmetic and grammar— 
must see to the education of the conscience, 
as well as the education of the intellect. 

rg 


MANCHESTER: WHITFIELD-STRERT BazAAr.—The 
bazaar for the purchase of the premises in Whit- . 
field-street, Ardwick, was brought to a close on 
Saturday evening last—the sum of £200 having been 
realised during the three days. Mr. Heys, on behalf 
of the congregation, made a fewremarks by way of 
closing the bazaar, thanking all who had kindly 
rendered them any assistance. 

MANCHESTER SUNDAY-ScHOOL Unton.—On Tues- 
day evening, the annual meeting of this union was 
held in the Memorial Hall. There were about fifty 
present, and the Rev. James Drummond, B.A., 
presided. The report was read by the secretary, 
Mr. B. Rigby Davis, and officers for the ensuing 
year were elected, after which Mr. George Smith 
introduced the subject—“ The objects of the Sun- 
day-school Union, and the best means of attaining 
them.” A discussion followed, in which the chair- 
man, the Revs. Brooke Herford and J. Harrop, and 
Messrs. J. E. Benson, Jesse Pilcber, J. Reynolds, 
and F. Asbton took part. A healthy and kindly 
tone characterised the discussion, and a desire that 
the union should be made the most of as an auxiliary 
to Sunday-school teachers. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 


Hx stands at the door of the church peeping in, 
No troublesome beadle is near him ; 

The preacher is talking of sinners and sin, 
And little Pat trembles to hear him; 


A poor little fellow, alone and forlorn, 
Who never knew parent or duty, 

His head is uncover’d, his jacket is torn, 
And hunger has wither’d his beauty. 


The white-headed gentleman®shut in the box 
Seems growing more angry each minute; 
He doubles his fist and the cushion he knocks 

As if anxious to know what is in it. 


He scolds at the people who sit in the pews— 
Pat takes them for kings and princesses ; 

(With his little bare feet—he delights in their shoes: 
In his rags he feels proud of their dresses !) 


The parson exhorts them to think of their need, 
To turn from the world’s dissipation, 

The naked to clothe, and the hungry to feed,— 
Pat listens with strong approbation ! 


And when the old clergyman walks down the aisle, 
Pat runs up to meet him right gladly, 

““ Shure, give me my dinner!” says he with a smile, 
“ And a jacket, I want them quite badly.’ 


“The kings and princesses indignantly stare, 
The beadle gets word of the danger, 

-And, shaking his silver-tipp’d stick in the air, 
Looks knives at the poor little stranger. 


‘But Pat’s not afraid, he is sparkling with joy, 
And cries--who so willing to ery it ? 

“You'll give me my dinner—I’m such a poor boy: 
You said so—now don’t you deny it.” 


, 


‘The pompous old beadle may grumble and glare, 
And growl about robbers and arson; 
But the boy who has faith in the sermon stands 
there 
And smiles at the white-headed_parson ! 


The kings and princesses may wonder and frown, 
And whisper he wants better teaching ; 

But the white-headed parson looks tenderly down 
On the boy who has faith in his preaching. 


He takes him away without question or blame, 
As eager as Patsy to press on, 
For he thinks a good dinner (and Pat thinks the 
same) 
Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 


And after long years, when Pat, handsomely drest— 

A smart footman—is asked to determine 
Of all earthly things what’s the thing he liked best? 
He says, “ Och! shure, the master’s ould sermin!” 
Poems for a Child, by Two Friends. 
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THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 


PART I. 

“©, praAr mother, I am so weary, so weary. I 
cannot help but keep looking up to that window 
with bull’s eyes in the middle of the squares, and 
watching the people go by, trying to make out 
who they are. And I cannot make them out at 
all. The bull’s eyes make them Jook so queer and 
so ugly. Sometimes they make three or four faces 
out of one, and oh, so many eyes and noses, and 
mouths as big as elephants’ mouths, And then 
sometimes there seem a dozen hands and arms, 
And then there are faces for a moment as big as 
cart wheels, with eyes on the forehead, and mouth 
atthe bottom of the chin. QO, mother, it does so 
bother and tire me. That window seems to haunt 
me.” 

Little Harry, who said this, was the son of a 
clergyman in the little village of Sutton, and about 
twelve years old. He was a thoughtful boy, and had 
made good progress in his studies, under his father’s 
care. But lately he had been growing very poorly. 
He complained of being always tired. At last he 
was obliged to give up his studies, and lie on his 
couch almost all daylong. His father brought him 
down in his arms in the morning, and laid him in 
a little sitting-room, away from the noise of the 
nursery, and where his. mother often came to sit 
with him and sew. This room had one of those 
old-fashioned windows made, to prevent people 
from looking in from without, of squares with 
knobs or great bull’s eyes in their centres, and 
which were very wrinkled and imperfect besides, 

The parsonage was a very old-fashioned house, 
with old-fashioned windows and gables, and had 
been built many hundreds of years ago, and looked 
as old as the little lichen-covered church that stood 
near it. There was a lawn with borders and shrubs 
before the house, and the winding road up to the 
front door went under the window of the sitting- 
room where Harry used to be. So every one who 
passed to or from the door could have been seen 
by him if it had not been for the knobbed and 
wrinkled squares, 

“O, mother, I am so weary; that window does 
so bother and tire me,” said he, turning to his 
mother, who had come to see him after an absence 
of an héur or two from the house. 

Mrs. Warner was a graceful, lady-like little 
woman, with an air of refinement inher face. She 
had evidently been very pretty, but was worn with 
the burden of a family of six children, whom she 


had to provide for, along with herself and husband, 
out of £150 a year. Still she was dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, ina grey merino dress, with 
clean white collar and cuffs. She tried to smile on 
Harry as she came in, but she was very sad and 
fearful about him in her motherly heart. 

“Well, my darling,” she replied to him, sooth- 
ingly, as she smoothed his pillow and printed a kiss 
on his fair forehead.” I have often thought of ask- 
ing your father to have those ugly squares taken 
out and plain ones put in instead, and I am sure 
he will do so now, and to-morrow you shall have 
the clear light let in, and be able to look through 
and see people as they really are. Now let me 
draw down the blind and hide the ugly bull’s eyes. 
There, turn your face the other way, and try to 
forget them, and go to sleep.” 

“O dear, I am afraid I cannot sleep, that con- 
fusion of eyes, and noses, and arms, and mouths 
does so bother me, but I will try if you will hold 
my hand.” 

Mrs. Warner took the little hand and tears came 
into her eyes and her heart swelled, as she felt how 
thin it was. 

After a time his mother’s presence seemed to 
have banished the shadows from the boy’s mind, 
and he fell asleep. 

The glazier had been and had taken out the old 
squares and put in new ones of plain glass before 
Harry came down the next day, and now it was so 
pleasant for him to lie on his couch those fine sunny 
October days, and look up to the blue sky and 
watch the silvery clouds pass over it and wonder 
where they were come from and where they were 
going :—-pleasant to see the yellow leaves on the 
trees, and day by day watch now one and then 
another flutter to the ground and wonder when the 
rest would go. Then little birds would come and 
hop about and sing on the branches of the trees, 
and he would lie and watch them and wonder 
where their nests were, and where they would go 
when winter came. And then he thought half 
sadly and yet half gladly that he might soon he like 
them, and might spread his wings to fly away as 
they did to amore sunny and beautiful land. 
Harry could also see people passing up and down 
the walk to the front door, and they were no longer 
distorted, but just their natural selves. So for 
many days Harry was neither fretful or fidgetty, 
but lay so peaceful on his little couch that nurse 
thought he was getting better. 

Nurse was a woman of about fifty, but very 
quick and active. You would have thought she 
was a Quaker from her prim dress, but she be- 
longed to the Wesleyan body. She had lived with 
Mr. and Mrs. Warner ever since their marriage, 
and had been Mrs. Warner’s nurse when she was 
young. She was a motherly, conscientious woman, 
and Mrs. Warner could safely trust the children to 
her during the several hours a day that she had 
often to be absent visiting the cottages and schools 
of her husband’s parish. But nurse Allen, though 
genuinely unselfi<h, good, and kind, had one defect, 
which occasioned Mr, and Mrs. Warner a good deal 
of trouble—she was bigoted; that is, she had got 
to believe very firmly in certain doctrines, and she 
thought that no one could be really good in this 
life, or be safe of heaven in the life to come, unless 
they had a saving, faith—that is, held the same 
opinions as herself. She thought it her duty 
to take every opportunity she could to instil 
her own religious notions into the minds of the 
children, for she felt that their souls were in danger 
of eternal ruin as long as they had only the re- 
ligious teachings of their parents, which she called 
nothing but “ carnal wisdom.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Warner often remonstrated with 
nurse about trying to fill the children’s minds with 
doctrines with which they disagreed. But nurse 
made it a matter of conscience, and said it was her 
duty to bear witness to the truth in season and out 
of season. And even though her master and 
mistress forbade her, she must obey God rather 
than man, 

Mr. and Mrs. Warner were obliged at last to let 
her have her own way, for she was too valuable, 
and her influence with the children was too good 
in other ways for them to part with her. So they 
contented themselves with watching and counter- 
acting any mischievous notions that from time to 
time they found nurse had dropped into the 
children’s minds. 

One day, about a week after the removal of the 
window panes, his mother found Harry restless and 
feverish as he had been before. He put his hand 
to his head, and sighed, as if he were puzzled, as if 
there were something which he could not quite 
make out, and which made his head confused and 
hot. “What is the matter with my Harry this 
afternoon,” said his mother, “ he looks restless and 
weary?” “Yes, mother, I am so weary. The 
window seems come back to bother me again. Oh, 
it is so puzzling; it does so torment me, and make 
my head ache.” 

“But, my dear, you must be dreaming. The 
window has been altered, you know.” “Yes, 
mother, I don’t mean the bulls-eyed panes really, 
you know, but it is something just like them. It 
bothers me just as much.” 

“But what is it that is so puzzling, my child ?” 
“Why it is what nursey has been telling me; you 
know she says there are three Gods that are but 
one God, and one God that is three Gods.” 

“O dear,” said Mrs. Warner, “whatever has 


| 


nursey been ta!king to you for on such a deep and 
mysterious subject as this, puzzling your poor little 
brains ?” 

“Well, you see, mother, it was not altogether 
nursey’s fault. She was reading to me out of the 
Testament. It was the last chapter in Matthew, 
and she came to the verse where Jesus tells his 
disciples to teach all nations, baptising them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost; and I asked her what that meant, 
and she said that verse taught the doctrine of the 
Trinity. And then I asked her what she meant By 
the Trinity ; she said she could not explain herself 
rightly, but the prayer-book could, soshe got the 
prayer-book and read something about three per- 
sons and one God, and how the Father was God, 
and the Son was God, and the Holy Ghost was 
God, and yet there were not three Gods, but one 
God; and she said it was all true.” 

Mrs. Warner listened in dismay to hear that the 
mind of her little son had been set to puzzle out 
this awful riddle. ‘ 


SSeS 
CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—VIII. 


PUNISHING JUDAS. 
A CURIOUS scene was enacted at Cork, last Saturday 
but one, by a number of Portugese and other 
foreign sailors, who were lying there with their 
vessels. In the afternoon, about twenty men, some 
in white blouses--the appropriate costume, according 
to peasant etiquette, in the countries where this 
singular ‘rite is performed—others, whose means 
did not enable them to provide this sort of garment, 
appearing in their shirt sleeves, with gaudy ribbons 
and other emblems of mock mourning attached to 
their dress, traversed Patrick-street in solemn pro- 
cession, at a funeral pace. Three or four headed 
the cortége, sounding a lugubrious strain, with trum- 
pets apparently battered into ignominious ruin for 
the occasion. One of the sailors bore a sort of 
wreathed horn, which emitted a most profound 
groan, at once startling and laughable. After these 
unique musicians marched the coffin-bearers, carry- 
ing on their shoulders a bier, upon which was laid 
an efligy of the traitor Judas Iscariot; a dummy 
got up to resemble the human form, and with that 
independence of fitness of costume which might be 
expected from the sons of the ocean. Judas, on his 
back, a gigantic figure of stuffed straw, appeared 
in a blue shirt and the long boots of a stevedore. 
The head, an extraordinary repulsive affair, was 
painted and tatooed in frightful and fantastic lines. 
No little pains bad been taken in the manufacture 
of the effigy, which, however, with its incongruous 
costume and nautical surroundings, looked like a 
dead-drunk mariner whom his comrades were 
bearing home. Behind the bier came two mourners, 
one bearing a rope, intended to stand for that with 
which the traitor hung himself, the other a number 
of coins representing the bribe of his treachery. The 
former shook his rope with marked demonstrations of 
pleasure, while the latter jingled his money with no 
less show of satisfaction. Several sailors formed 
the rear of the procession, which passed through 


: Patrick-street with solemn gravity, surrounded by 


a large and wondering crowd. The funeral prome- 
nade having been completed, the party returned to 
their ship, where the dummy was with due excera- 
tions hung on the yard, and while in that position 
fired into with pistols by his executioners. 

A somewhat similar ceremony was performed the 
day before on board a Portugese schooner, lying at 
Havre. After being soundly whipped in the pre- 
sence of a considerable crowd, the efigy was ducked 
repeatedly in the river, and then thrown to the 
boys looking on, who soon tore it to pieces. 

AN HONEST PRAYER. 

A Paris correspondent of the Guardian says he 
heard this prayer afew days since at the Notre 
Dame. “Ob, beloved Saint Joseph,’ murmured a 
rosy little grisette on her knees before the flaming 
taper she had just lighted in his honour, “grant me 
a good husband, plenty of ironing to do, shirt collars 
without starch, and charcoal without smoke; and — 
to my dear old aunt an easy death. All thes 
blessings as speedily as may be !” 

ae ‘ 
FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—IV. j 


Inve heard that men who walk in the ways of 
God would not grieve the hearts even of their - 
enemies. How can such eminence be reached by 
thee—thee, who art ever in strife and opposition — 
with thy friends ? 

The love of the sincere is the same to your face 
and to your back; not such as of those who at — 
your back find out your faults, but to your face — 
would die for you; who in your presence are 
as the lamb, but in your absence are man-de-— 
vouring wolves. ‘ 

Whoever brings to your notice and counts up 
the defects of others, he, be sure, will display to 
others those which he sees in you. ds pits 

Who knows what manner of man the cloak dis- 
guises? the writer only knows the contents of the 
letter. ; 

O Arab! I fear thou wilt never reach the holy 
place, for the road which thou art travelling lead- — 
eth towards Tartary. i é 

Thou who displayest thy virtues in the palm of 
thine hand, but hidest thy vices under thine arm- 
pits, what, O vain man, dost thou expect to pur- — 
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chase in the day of anguish with thy counterfeit 
silver ? 

Iremember that in the season of childhood I was 
religiously minded, and inclined to the practice of 
abstemiousness and austerities. One night I was 
sitting in attendance on my father, and never 
closed my eyes the whole night. I held the pre- 
cious Volume to my bosom, but the company 
around us were all asleep. I said to my father, 
“Of all these, not one lifts up the head to repeat 
the prayers.” He replied, “Soul of thy father! 
better were it for thee that thou also wert asleep 
than thus to be remarking on the faults of others.” 

The vain pretender sees nothing but himself, for 
the veil of self-conceit is before his eyes. Would 
any one bestow upon his eye the power of discern- 
ing God, no one would he behold so weak as him- 
self. 

In the eyes of men of the world I am of a goodly 
aspect, but from my inward impurity I bow down 
my head in shame. Men will praise the peacock 
for his elegance and beauty, but he is himself 
ashamed of his ugly feet. é 

ee: 5: eee 


YOUTH. 


Nort ecbildhood, surely, but early youth, “the 
youth of youth,” is the golden age of life. Child- 
hood is the twilight, youth is the beautiful dawn; 
childhood is the dream, and the struggling out of 
it; youthis the conscious, joyful waking. Or, 
if childhood is the golden age, youth is the heroic 
age, when the heart beats high with the first con- 
sciousness of power, and the first stir of half con- 
scious hopes; when the earth lies before us as a 
field of glorious adventure, and the heaven spreads 
above us asa space for boundless flight. Before 
we have learned how mixed earth’s armies are, 
how slow the conquests of truth! how seldom we 
can fight any battle here without wounding some 
we would fain succour, or win any victory in which 
some precious things are not trailed in the dust 
behind us, dishonoured and lost. Not that the 
most vivid and golden hopes of youth are delu- 
sions. God forbid that I should blaspheme His 
writing on the heart by thinking so for an instant! 
It is but that the Omniscient, who knows the 
glorious end that is to be, sets us in youth on the 
mountain tops to breathe the pure air of heaven, 
foreshortening the intervening distance from these 
heights of hope, and by its sunny haze, as eternity 
foreshortens it to Him; that, forgetting the things 
that are behind, and overspanning the things that 
are between, every brave and trusting heart may 
go down into the battle-field strong in the promise 
of the end, of the triumph of truth that shall yet 
surely be, and of the kingdom of righteousness that 
shall one day surely come.—The Draytons and the 
Davenants. 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Tue twenty-first annual meeting was held at 
Friar Gate Chapel, Derby, on Tuesday, the 14th 
April; 1868, when there was a very fair gathering 
of the teachers and friends belonging to the schools 
in the district. 

After the usual devotional exercise, conducted by 
the Rev. W. Oatss, the chair was taken by Orrrzy 
SHorz, Esq., who introduced the business by re- 
marking upon the importance of the Sunday school 
as a means of giving sound views of scriptural 
truth, and leading the scholars to an intelligent 
appreciation of the contents of the Bible; and con- 
trasting the ignorance he had found to prevail in 
this respect in some of the countries on the con- 
tinent, with the more intelligent and enlightened 
views spreading amongst us. He then calied on 

The Secretary to read the report, from which 
the following is an extract :— 

The returns show a small amount} of fluctuation with 
regard to the number of scholars, seven of the schools 
returning a less number, four the same number, and 
three a larger number than last year, and one new 
school, begun within the year, has been added to the 
list. 


The aggregate returns show the total number of 
scholars to be 1,804, against 1,821 last year, but the daily 
average attendance has improved, being 71} per cent. 
against 68> per cent. last year. 

The usual resolutions were moved or seconded by 
the following gentlemen, viz.:—The Revs. W. 
Oatszs, P. W. Craypen, W. SHakusprar, C. C. Con, 
J. J, BisHop, A. W. WorTHINGTON, and F, BisHop; 
and Messrs. Mortry, Cooprr, and Rutry, of 
Leicester, and W. Gm and G. Swanwick, of 
Nottingham. Mr. I. M. Wann, of London, and the 
Rev. J. FREESTon, of Rochdale, who attended as 
deputations, also addressed the meeting—the 
former advocating a more close connection 
between the school and the congregation, main- 
taining that the school ought to be regarded as 
a younger branch of the church; and the latter 
giving a speech eminently practical in its character. 

After tea, at which there was a large attendance, 
the Rev. W. Oares took the chair, and called on 
the Rev. F. BrsHor to read his paper on “The Aim 
and Object of the Sunday School.” (We shall next 
week give Mr. Bishop’s excellent paper in full.) 

A very animated discussion followed, the Revs. 
J. J. Brsuop, A. W. WortuineTon, P. W. Craypen, 
J. Frensron, and the CHAIRMAN, with Messrs. 
Wane, Morey, Girt, and Rmy taking part, the 
result being that, though all the speakers agreed 


that tha great object at which the Sunday school | alike for the lecture and for the sermons of the~ 


should aim is the giving a sound moral and reli- 
gious education to the scholars, the prevailing | 
opinion was that, owing,to the lack of day-school 
education, the time has not yet come when what 
is called secular instruction can be banished en- 
tirely from our Sunday schools. 

The next annual meeting is to be held at Not- 
tingham. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. Robert 
H. Cotton, of Liverpool, educated at Rawdon 
College (Baptist), but in consequence of a change 
in his views unable to remain in the ministry of the 
Baptist Church, has received and accepted an invi- 
tation to become missionary agent to the Midland 


Christian Union, and will enter on his duties at 
the beginning of next month. 

BARNARD CASTLE. —The annual tea meeting was 
held on the 17th instant, and was numerously 
attended. After tea Mr. Stephen Kirtley presided, 
and in the course of his remarks he referred in 
kindly terms to the departure of Mr. J.B. Redman, 
who has for some time identified himself with the 
congregation, and taken a great interest in its 
welfare. Mr. Redman, in reply, expressed the 
pleasure he had derived from his connection with 
them, and the interest he should always cherish 
for the success of their efforts in keeping alive the 
cause of truth. The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by Dr. Chalmers, and Messrs. John 
Carter, Joseph Lee, and other friends. The ad- 
dresses breathed a spirit of encouragement and 
hope that the cause in Barnard Castle would sur- 
vive the great loss it had sustained in the death of 
Mr. George Brown. 

Buirast: Domestic Misston.—On Tuesday, 14th 
April, the fifteenth annual meeting was held in the 
Mission-rooms, Stanhope-street, Belfast. Among 
those present were the Revs. J. Scott Porter, C. J. 
M‘Alester, Thos. Bowring, and Messrs. J. Cunning- 
ham, A. O’D. Taylor, Thos. M‘Clelland, Wm. Spack- 
man, John Bruce, TI. M‘Tear, William Campbell, 
William Hartley, Herbert Darbishire, and James M. 
Darbishire. The Rev. John Scott Porter presided. 
Mr. J. M. Darbishire read the committee’s report, 
which stated that during the term of their office 
the various agencies in connection with the 
charity had been in full and active operation. In 
the discharge of his arduous labours Mr. Bowring, 
their missionary, had proved himself equal to the 
task, and the committee tendered him their hearty 
thanks for the zeal and earnestness with which 
he had executed it, as well as for the deep 
interest he had manifested in the welfare and pros- 
perity of the mission, since his connection with it. 
The report further entered into various details 
respecting the financial affairs and benevolent 
operations of the mission, of a highly satisfactory 
nature.—The report of the Ladies’ Committee was 
also read by Mr. Darbishire, and the treasurer’s 
account by Mr. Campbell.—The Rev. T. Bowring, 
missionary of the society, read a report which de- 
tailed his extensive labours during the past year.— 
Mr. M‘Clelland moved the adoption of the report 
and statement of accounts. —The Rey. ‘C. J. 
M‘Alester (Holywood), in moving the second reso- 
lution, called on the friends and subscribers to 
the mission to exert themselves to maintain, 
and, if possible, extend its usefulness. There 
was not any institution in connection with their de- 
nomination which he looked on with such great 
interest as this. He felt that it was essentially 
Christian, and their efforts were immediately and 
exclusively devoted to that which was practical in 
Christianity.—The meeting was also addressed by 
Messrs. Thomas M‘Tear, W. Spackman, A. O’D, 
Taylor, W. Campbell, and Herbert Darbishire. 

BuytHn, NORTHUMBERLAND.—-It will be in the 
recollection of our readers that some time ago 
efforts were made to obtain Unitarian preaching at. 
this populous and thriving port, but that through 
a singular trust deed of the Central Hall, and 
bigotry in other places, no room could be secured 
for worship. But the publicity of the facts of the 
case led to our obtaining the lecture room of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and on Sunday, April 12th, the 
Rev. J. C. Street, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, went 
thither to preach. In the morning the room was 
more than half filled, and in the afternoon it was 
crowded to overflowing, The audiences were deeply 
attentive, and great excitement was created. Volun- 
tary offerings were made, which more than paid 
the expenses, and a strong general hope was ex- 
pressed that an effort should be made to zontinue 
the services. We understand that arrangements for 
this purpose will speedily be made, 

Bury.—The annual Sunday-school sermons were 
preached on April 19 h by the Rev. William James, 
when above £84 was collected. In the afternoon 
of the same day a meeting of teachers was held, 
when friends were present from Bolton, Stand, 
Ainsworth, &. Mr. John Chadwick, the visitor 
of the Sunday-school Association, read a paper 
entitled, “Suggestions for increasing the efficiency 
of Sunday schools.” On Monday, April 20th, Rev. 
W. James delivered a lecture in the school: “The 


-Holy Land as seen in the spring of 1864.” It was 


illustrated by some beautiful pictures, and by 
various objects of interest collected by Mr. James 
in Palestine. The attendancé was good, and a very 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. James, 


previous day. 

Cuoprineton.—On Good Friday, the foundation 
stone of the new chapel was laid by the Rev. J. C. 
Street. Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of 
the weather during the early part of the day, a 
large concourse of spectators assembled to witness 
the ceremony, upwards of a hundred of the con- 
gregation worshipping in the Newcastle Chapel 
having arrived at Choppington by special train 
during the afternoon. ‘he chapel will be built in 
the Old English style, and will accommodate about 
300 people, and the entire cost of the erection will 
not exceed the sum of £600, the greater portion of 
which has already been subscribed. After hymn 
and prayer, the Rev. J. C. Street proceeded to lay 
the stone, giving an interesting account, with which 
our readers are already familiar, of the origin of 
the movement. Dr. Beard subsequently gave 
an address, after which another hymn and prayer 
concluded the service. After the stone had been laid, 
the assemblage adjourned to the Assembly Room, 
Scotland Gate, where a substantial tea was pra« 
vided. The hall had been tastefully decorated with, 
evergreens and festoons in honour of the occasion, 
and over the platform was worked in ivy leaves on, 
a white ground the words “ Welcome to the Rev. 
E. W. Hopkinson,” and “Success to the Church 
and Prosperity to the Sunday school.” The attend 
ance at tea was so: large as to fill the large hall 
twice, and then the hall was cleared for a public 
meeting, which was presided over by the Rev. J.C. 
Street, who, with the Rev. J. R. B. ard, D.D., Man- 
chester, and other friends, addressed the audience. 
Mr. Robert Elliott, the secretary, rrad an address 
of welcome, in which he adverted to the objects 
they had in view. He said that their object was 
to found a church broad enough to admit within 
its pale all earnest Christian thinkers, and those 
who desired a more liberal and catholic form of 
Christianity. He assured Mr. Hopkinson that in 
his labours he might rely on the cordial co-opera- 
tion and assistance of the congregation. They 
would have to work hard, and to encounter many 
difficulties before they could exercise any powerful 
or salutary influence in the district. Mr. Hopkinson 
gave a long address in reply to the welcome. Ad- 
dresses were also delivered by the Rev. Dr. Beard, 
the Rev. Mr. Whitworth (of Sunderland), Mr. Geo. 
Lueas, Mr. Bowron (of Stockton), Mr. W. Southern, 
and several other gentlemen. The proceedings 
terminated with singing and prayer; the large. 
party from Newcastle returning home by special, 
train, and the miners of the district rejoicing at the 
briput prospects now fairly opening out before- 
them. 

ExeTrr: Grorcn's Mrztmvc.—This handsome: 
building was metamorphosed on Good Friday by 
fair hands, and hand3 artistic, says the Devon Weekly 
Times, for a social meeting which the congrega- 
tion had resolved upon. The decorations were com- 
posed of evergreens, choice flowers, and flags, and 
the tables were adorned with exquisite bouquets of 
flowers. There were about two hundred persons 
present. After tea a meeting was held over which 
Sir John Bowring presided. The Chairman opened 
the meeting by an interesting address, which was 
delivered with his accustomed vigour and ability. 
Afterwards the Rev. T. W. Chignell being called 
upon, said he was much delighted to ineet them in 
that metamorphosed building. He observed that 
there had been a little difficulty in arranging the 
meeting, as some friends doubted the reasonable- 
ness of it. Jt had been suggested that they were 
throwing away money in the metamorphosing ‘of 
their chapel. “Waste not” was avery good warn- 
ing inthe present day. But surely to keep up the 
light of friendship for one evening, the little money 
necessary for the wick and cil for the lamp was 
not thrownaway. (Hear, hear.) Then again, they 
were warned that probably Good Friday was hardly 
the day for such a meeting. Why not? Didthey 
suppose that Jesus of Nazareth wished that 
through all the coming centuries one bright summer 
day should have all the sunshine quenched out of 
it for ever from man, because on one day ina given 
year he suffered extreme!y ? Farfromit. Suffer- 
ing was a dream when it was over, and rather a 
beautiful dream than not—however bitter it might 
bein passing through it. Besides, they would re- 
member one who said “Not in Gerizim, nor in 
Jerusalem merely, but wherever the spirit is, it can 
find its Maker;” and, though Calvary was more 
sacred than Geriz'm or Jerusalem, they saw the 
Maker not only in Calvary, but in every holy spot 
of earth, and in every holy star. They had done 
well, then, in gathering that evening. They were 
met to light the lamp of friendship fora few hours, 
and to make it burn with unusual brightness, and 
that they might stimulate each other in the cause 
they had at heart—that of propagating a free and 
pure religion. The speaker then gave an address 
on “The changing and the permanent in religion,” 
The other speakers were Rev. Jas. Taplin, Messrs, 
Norrington, Mortimer, E. Tozer, and Chalk. 

Hun-trTt UnitartaAn Cuurcu.—On Wednesday 
evening, April 15th, the members of the Rev. T. R. 
Elliott’s instruction class met to present him with 
a copy of “ Mill’s Logic,” as a token of their esteem 
for him as their pastor and instructor. The pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. Roberts. 

KippERMINSTER.—We understand that the pulpit 
of thenew Meeting House will be vacant at Michael- 
mas next. 
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Liverroot: ToxTETH Park.—A soirée of the 
members and friends of this congregation was held 
on Wednesday last in Ebenezer Hall, Park Road. 
About 300 persons were present, most of these being 
members of the other congregations in the town. 
After tea Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., took the chair, 
and in the course of an interesting address, pointed 
out the nature of the work which he thought the 
minister and congregation should strive to do 
among the artisans and tradespeople of the neigh- 
bourhood. Rev. C. B. Upton gave a sketch of the 
origin and history of the Park Chapel. Speeches 
were also made by Mr. Downie and Lieut.-Colonel 
Trimble, the latter gentleman urging the establish- 
ment of day and Sunday schools. 

MipLEsporo’.—The annual festival of the West- 
street Chapel Unitarian congregation, Middlesboro’, 
came off in the Town Hall, on Monday evening, 
April 13. After tea Mr. W. Fallows presided; and 
in opening the meeting remarked upon the satis- 
faction that every one connected with the congre- 
gation had felt in the ministry of the Rev. John 
Bevan during his twelvemonths’ residence in Mid- 
dlesboro’; and likewise stated that the position of 
the church in Middlesboro’ was most gratifying. 
The Rev. W. Elliot, of Stockton, and the Rev. John 
Bevan, of Middlesboro,’ afterwards addressed the 
meeting. 

NEWCAsTLE-ON-Tynu.—The annual soirée of the 
Church of the Divine Unity was held on Easter 
Monday, in the schoolroom. During the day a 
bazaar was held in the schoolroom, comprising 
plain and fancy needlework, and all the usual arti- 
cles of ladies’ handiwork to be seen on such occa- 
sions. A good round sum was realised, which will] 
go towards increasing the organ and choir fund. 
The meetings were attended by 500 or 600 per- 
sons. After tea‘a meeting was held in the church 
under the presidency of the Rev. J. C. Street, the 
minister of the church. The Chairman said they 
were that day holding the fourteenth anniversary 
of the congregation assembling within the walls of 
that church, and they were also celebrating the 
196th anniversary of the church which assembled 
there. Their church hada long and rich history, and 
agrand and glorious ancestry. It was also the fourth 
anniversary ofhis ministry amongthem. He could 
not but remember, with feelings of considerable 

‘emotion, the occasion of his entrance upon the 
work in connection with the church; and, there- 
fore, it was with peculiar satisfaction that he could 
look around upon that large meeting. After allud- 
ing to the deaths of Mr, Roger Barrow, Mr. Samuel 
Cooper, Mr. William Southern, junr., and’Mr. Geo. 
Brown of Barnard Castle, he went on to speak of 
the work which had been done in connection with 
the church. Referring to missionary work, he said 
that within the past ten days they had had the 
pleasure of welcoming the Rev. E. W. Hopkinson, 
who was come to be a worker in this district. He 
had now secured the settlement of three mis- 
sionaries in thi3 district, and he hoped, before 
another four years had passed, to have the number 
doubled. He was sure that if there were a neces- 
sity in Newcastle a hundred years ago for the 
existence of their Free Church, there was far more 
necessity for it to-day.—Mr. Joseph Clephan moved 
a vote of thanks to the Rev. Dr. Beard, for preach- 
ing in the church on Sunday.—Mr. George Lucas 
seconded the motion, which was carried with 
acclamation; after which Dr. Beard addressed the 
meeting.—A petition in favour of Mr. Coleridge’s 
bill for removing the tests at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge was adopted, on the motion of Mr. James 
Clephan and Rev. E. W. Hopkinson. 

SArrron WALDEN.—The annual tea meeting at 
the General Baptist Chapel was held on Good 
Friday, about 130 friends being present. After tea 
the Rev. L. T. Badcock, pastor, presided, and ad- 
dresses were delivered by the chairman, the Rev. 
J. Macdougall (of High Garrett and Halstead), 
and Messsrs. W. Shelford and J. Kittredge. 

SourHampron.—The annual social meeting of 
the congregation of the Church of the Saviour 
took place on Good Friday. In the morning the 
Rev. E. Higginson preached on “The Cross and the 
Crucifix; or the Christian symbol and the Catholic 
one.” The committee rooms were crowded on the 
occasion; and after tea the assembly adjourned to 
the body of thechurch. The Rev. E. Kell, the chair- 
map, took a review of congregational proceedings 
since their last meeting on a similar occasion, con- 
gratulating the congregation on the decoration and 
improvement of their chapel during the past year, 
and on the legacy of £100 left them by the late Jas. 
Silver, Esq. He proposed “ Prosperity to the con- 
gregation, in connection with thanks to their 
treasurer, Edward Dixon, Esq., J.P., for his valuable 
services.” Mr. Dixon, after expressing his thanks 
to the congregation for their sentiments towards 
him, and his desire to promote at all times the best 
interests of their church, proposed “ The cordial 
thanks of the meeting to the Rev. E. Higginson 
for his eloquent and appropriate discourse, and for 
his presence at their anniversary.” Mr. Higginson, 
in a powerful and impressive speech, urged that 
the importance of Unitarian openness and zeal is 
undiminished, or ratheris increased, by the so-called 
liberality of these Broad-Church times, when the 
world is at length actually adopting our principles, 
and will naturally avow them also, if we do not 
perform the mystical Irish feat of “turning our 
backg upon ourselves.” Mr. Higginson, in the 
absence of Dr. Longstaff (from indisposition), who 
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had been expected to speak to the subject of | sent to rigidness as regards order expressed by some 


“Civil and religious liberty all the world over,” 
made some excellent. observations on it, more 
especially on the desirableness of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Chure&. Various votes of thanks 


to the choir, the Rev. B, Kell end Mrs. E. Kel!, &e., | 


were then passed, proposed by Messrs. Richard 
Smith, Pouch, and Spencer, and the meeting was 
closed with prayer. 

TESTIMONIAL TO THE Rey. SAmurL BAacuE.—The 
usual monthly meeting of Dissenting ministers 
was held at Netherend Chapel, Cradley, on Tues- 
day, April 14th. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. S. Bache, of Birmingham, who took for his 
subject the resurrection of Christ. After the serv- 
ice, a testimonial was presented to Mr. Bache 
from the ministers coyposing the society, on occa- 
sion of his resignation of the secretaryship of the 
meeting, which he had held for a number of years. 
The Rev. J. Gordon, of Evesham, was deputed to 
make the presentation, In doing so he reterred to 
the high reputation, both as a man and a minister, 
which Mr, Bache had sustained, and the admirable 
manner in which he had discharged the duties of 
the office he was about to relinquish. He spoke of 
the personal kindness which the members of the 
meeting had invariably received from Mr. Bache, 
and the fidelity with which, while strenuously 
maintaining his own views, he had adhered to the 
principle of liberty by which their union was dis- 
tinguished. He especially pointed to the future 
success which the Jabours of men like Mr. Bache 
were destined to have, as judged by the effect of 
similar labours in past times.—Mr. Bache, in his 
reply, spoke in terms of great gratification of the 
affectionate regard which had been shown toward 
him, and expressed his unabated interest in the 
ministerial work to which he had devoted his life. 
The testimonial consisted of a handsome silver 
salver, on which the following inscription was 
engraved :—“ Presented to the Rev. Samuel Bache 
by the members of the monthly meeting of Protes- 
tant Dissenting ministers of Warwickshire and the 
neighbouring counties, in testimony of their high 
respect for his character and in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his services as their secretary.”—Mr. 
Gordon was afterwards appointed as Mr. Bache’s 
successor in the secretaryship.— Birmingham Daily 
Post. 

Worcester.—A course of six Sunday evening 
lectures, expository of liberal Christianity, has just 
been delivered in the Corn Exchange, in this city, 
under the auspices of the Midland Christian Union. 
The lecturers and subjects were as follows :—Rev. J. 
Gordon, of Evesham, “Christ and Christianity ;” 
Rev. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge, “The Unity and 
Fatherhood of God;” Rev. W. Cochrane, of 
Cradley, ‘““Human Natpre;” Rev. D. Maginnis, 
“Salvation;” Rev. B. Wright, of Birmingham, 
“Future Punishment;” and the Rev. John Gordon, 
“The Common Faith.” The services were attended 
by an audience of from sixty to seventy adults, who 
gave a most attentive hearing to the several lectures. 
It was also observed with satisfaction that tbe 
congregation generally joined heartily in the 
psalmody. After each service there was a liberal 
distribution of tracts, given for the purpose by the 
committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. At the close of the last lecture, a 
meeting of interested attendants was held; Herbert 
New, Esq., of Evesham, president of the Midland 
Christian Union, in the chair, and a resolution 
affirming the desirability of continuing the lectures 
occasionally during the summer was unanimously 
adopted, and a subscription list was opened to 
meet the necessary local expenses. The committee 
of the Midland Christian Union have undertaken 
to furnish the occasional lecture. 

Yrovrr.—On Monday evening, the quarterly 
social meeting was held in the above chapel. After 
tea the Rev. John Ellis took the chair, and gave 
the meeting an account of Miss Carpenter’s visit 
to India, the proceedings of the Briti-h and Foreign 
Unitarian Association relative to Indian missions, 
the proceedings of the London Ladies’ Vi-iting 
Society, which contains 80 ladies connected with 
19 Unitarian conyregations in the metropolis. 
He also gave an account of the Unitarian Home 
Missionary Board, and spoke of the general Baptist 
congregations with whom they were united in 
Christian fellowship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.C. F.; R. L.— Wert week. 


THE GOOD FRIDAY MEETING. 


To the Bditors.—On Good Friday, I listened with 
much pleasure to the remarks of the Rev. B. Her- 
ford, at Dukinfield, on “Some Improvements possible 
in our Sunday schools as at present constituted,” 
and was only prevented from attesting to their 
practicalness at the meeting by the time being 
expired for any more speakers. Allow me to say 
now, then, that the defects he pointed out of lax 
discipline, too long hours, great want of thorough- 
ness in our Sunday schools, can be remedied in the 
mode he suggested. In the Todmorden school his 
remedies are in force, and with results, according 
to the Association Visitor, of a decided character. 
The order, according to Mr. Chadwick, is vigorous 
and penetrating, and, amid the expressions of dis- 


at the meeting, it is instructive to remark that the 
scholars do not complain, and the teachers acknow- 
ledge its virtue in harmonising school work. It has 
been obtained by the superintendent insisting 
upon and observing the order he required when he 
has rung the bell for stillness; he himself has been 
the model to be followed in that particular; and by 
persistently, at opportune moments, inculcating the 
Jesson that stillness can only be obtained by being 
still. Mr. Chadwick also discovered that we were 
successful in retaining our elder scholars; the cause 
is a similar one to the other; as order begets order, 
so interest begets interest. The teacher instructs 
from an acceptable book (which, of course, must 
differ and change according to locality and charac- 
ter of those composing the class), and prepares his 
lessons. The afternoon lesson is so short, too, that 
the young men are not debarred from their after- 
noon walk, the afternoon school being from a 
quarter to two to a quarter to three, when the bell 
rings for dismissal hymn. Tbe school thus attempts, 
in almost every particular, to fulfil the conditions 
Mr. Herford requires for improving our Sunday 
schools, The teacher’s axiom, “That what is not 
received is not given,” is a sufficient guide to all 
school managers as to length of lessons and school 
hours. Wherever a minister or superintendent sees 
the teachers or scholars jaded and interested in the 
time rather than the work, be sure interest has 
fled, and benefit with it. In that case, the only 
remedy is shortening the hours, or changing the 
lesson—a difficulty in a Sunday school where there 
are usually so many untrained teachers. Our 
school has no change of lessons either morning or 
afternoon; duration of lesson in the morning an 
hour, in the afternoon three-quarters, I am sure 
the association, and those who heard Mr. Herford, 
owe him much for the vigour and point with which 
he attempted to bring our Sunday-school managers 
back to first principles, by affirming that order pro- 
duces order; that vigorous tone in a school can 
only be based upon vigorous management ; and 
that common sense teaches that asin other work 
half-hearted labour is little worth, so whatever in 
Sunday schools—too long hours, for example— 
encourages dawdling and time-serving, isan enemy 
to the vigour and virtue of the teaching.—Yours 
truly, : W. E. THoRNLEY. 
Todmorden, April 14th, 1868. 


THE COMING WEEE. 


Bristol: WESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN UNION.— 
Annual meeting at Oakfield Road Church, on Wednes- 
day. In the morning,a conference; in the evening, 
service. On Thursday morning and afternoon, a con- 
ference ; in the evening, the communion service and 
an address. iad 

Hull.—On Sunday morning, a diseourse by the Rey. J. 
M. Dixon, on “ The foolishness of Truth,” 

London: StToxr NEwineron.—On Sunday morning 
the Rev. J, K. Applebee will preach on “God our 
Father.” yar: 

London: Worsuip-STREET CHAPEL.— On Tuesday 
evening, a lecture by Rey. W. Bailey, on “ Orissa, the 
Holy Land of India.” 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CouRcH.—On Sun- 
day, the Rev. J. Lettis Short, of Sheffield, will preach 
morning and evening. 

Manchester: Lowrr MOSLEY-STREET S8cHOOLS.—On 
Suuday morning, at Upper Brook-street Chapel, annual 
sermon by the Rev. J. Wright, B.A. In the evening, an 
address to parents. 

Salford: Forp-strreT.—On Sunday morning, a ser- 
mou by the Rev. J. Freeston, in aid of the Sunda’ 
school; in the evening, one by the Rey. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A. 


Sheffield.On Sunday morning and evening, school 
sermons by the Rev, Brooke Herford. 


Births. 

FRETWELL.—On tho 17th inst., at Downs Lodge, Clapton, 
the wife of John Fretwell, jun., Esq., of a daugiter. j 

GRANT.—On the 19th inst., the wife of Maurice Grant, Esq., 
of St. Paul’s Road, Camden Road, London, of adaughter. _ 

ARMSTRONG —On the 2lst inst., af Banbridge, County 

Down, the wife of the Rey. Richard Acland Armstrong, ofa 

daughter. 


Mlurringes. { 

BOOTH—SMITH.—On the 15th inst., at Stamford Road Free 
Christian Chapel, by the Rev. D. Berry, Hugh Bovth to 
Eliza Smith, both of Mossley. 5 

WALTON—WILULIAMS.—On Good Friday, at the High Pave- 
ment Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rey. J. Nettieton resser, 
of Newark, Mr. David Walton, of Nottingham, to Miss 
Emma Maria Williams, of Sneinton, Nottingham. 


Kenth. 


LUCKMAN.—On the 16th inst., in her 47th year, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. John Luckman, Berwick-street, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester. - my 
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ULME DOMESTIC MISSION, TOM- 
: LINSON-STREET, GREAT JACKSON-STREET.— 
The NINTH ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday,’ May 3rd; in the morning at 10 45, by Rev. S. A. 
STEINTHAL, and in the evening at 6 30, by Rev. WILLIAM 
-GASKELL, M.A. 
» On Monday Evening, May 4th, at 6 30, CONGREGATIONAL 
TEA PARTY.» Tickets, 6d. 


IVERPOOL: HOPE-STREET 
CHURCH.—On Sunday Evening next, the 3rd May, 
the Rev. ALEXANDER GOKDON, M.A., will deliver the 
FIRST of TWO LECTURES on “The Christian Church in 
Abyssinia.” Subject: ‘The Origin and History of the Abys- 
sinian Church.” 
Divine service to begin at half-past six o’clock. 


IRMINGHAM: FREE CHRISTIAN 

SOCIETY, LOWER FAZELEY-STREET.—Opening of 
New Class Rooms.. SPECIAL SERVICES, Sunday next, 
‘morning and evening. TEA MEETING on Monday. 


SLINGTON: LITERARY & MUSICAL 


EVENINGS.—UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS.— 
“The Ninth of the Series will be on Monday, May 4th, 1868, 


HE MEETINGS of the WESTERN 

UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN UNION, which were to 

have taken pace on Wednesday and Thursday last, will be 

vheld on the 6th and 7th of May, when the Rev. CHARLES 

BEARD will preach, and the arrangements will be carried out 
-48 previously advertised. 


ONDON: STAMFORD-ST. CHAPEL. 

'On Sunday, 10th oe will be made 

towards the Expense of the Maintenance of Public Worship. 
Service: morning, 11 o’clock; evening, half-past six o’clock. 


EAP BRIDGE, NEAR BURY.—The 

_ ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL SERMONS will be 

eee. the Unitarian Sunday School on Sunday, May 

Oth, by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., of Manchester. 

Service to commence at half-past three in the afternoon and 

half-past six in the evening. A Collection in aid of the Con- 
, gregation will be made after each service. 


YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS,—The 
preached in this Chapel, by the Rev, W. GASKELL MLA. 
ed in this Chape! the Rey. W. GA! iL, M.A., 
-of Manchester, on Sunday, aay 17th. had 
Hours of service: ila m.and6 30 p.m. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1868. 
;The Rey. WILLIAM JAMES, of Bristol, will preach the 


the 24th; in the morning at Little Portland-street Chapel 


“nad UAL SERMONS on behalf of this, Sometr, on Sunday, 
¥ i Be - 


e to commence at a quarter-past eleven); and in the 
gat Effra-road Chapel, Brixton (service to commence 
ven). 4 yp tan be made after each service. 


t University Hall, Gordon Square., The chair to be 
ta o'clock. OH 


J NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
LE. 


rk 
reviously advertised.... £472 7 6 
1 « bi voem . 00 
0 0 
: 00 
-J. Thornley, Es % 0 0 
J. Taylor, Esq., 2.0.0 
Alfred Squire, Esq., London...... "a 02 0) 
10.0 
Ci » Esq foe 100 
F, Pilliter, Esq., Wareham ............. 100 
: J.B. Lloyd, Wareham.......... 010 0 
Eeq., Southampton. 010 0 
seldie's 010 0 
seece 500 
mY sveesebees aor 500 


VERS MADGE’S HOME MISSION 
MS SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
Amount of donations advertised ............00+5 
Miss Amelia Henry ...... ate 


oth, Esq., Monton 100 
THOS, PAY, Hon. Sec., 55, Camp-street, Broughton. 


-» £1017 0 
« PigG00 
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EETING will be held on Monday, May 


PENING OF THE HASTINGS UNIT- 


ARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

The Building Committee have pleasure to announce that 
the OPENING SERVICES will take place on Wednesday, May 
6th, at three p.m., and that the Rey. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A., 
has kindly consented to preach the opening Sermon. After 
which a Tea will be provided at the Castle Hotel Assembly 
Room, at five p.m. Tickets ls. each. 

On Sunday, May 10th, and during the month, the SPECIAL 
SERVICES will be conducted by the Rev. R. SPEARS, and 
other Ministers. 

The amountalready subscribed is £855. 33., leaving a balance 
of about £250 to be raised. The Committee urgently solicit 
donations towards this amount, as they are very desirous of 
freeing the building from debt before the trust deed is com- 
pleted, and the building handed over to the Trustees. 
Amount already acknowledged ........sccesseveees £854 2 0 
MigsWronn? Brighton "ii, jccasasheacieneccsas sean De i) 

Further donations will be thankfully received by Mr. 8. C. 
BURGESS, treasurer, George-street, Hastings, and by Mr. 
THOMAS KEN WARD, jun., No. 1, Blomfield Terrace, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 


+ 
ia re “al 
‘NITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION, 
AN IRON CHURCH FOR OSSETT. 

Subscriptions acknowledged ........sssececeseeeee 
Mrs. Colfox, sen., Bridport ....... 
Thomas Colfox, Esq., Bridport ... 
W. Colfox, Esq., B.A., Bridport... 
Abel Peyton, Esq., Birming:am ... 
John Grundy, Esq., Summerseat ... 
Edward Swaine, Esq., York....... 
Thomas Hands, Esq., York ....... 
York Fellowship Fund 
Miss Bowman, Shrewsbury ......++ 
S. Campbell, Esq., Liverpool ... 
Several small amounts 6 
Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Rey. GOODWYN 

BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


eee NEWINGTON GREEN, 


Dear Sir—When your late minister, the Rey. William 8S. 
Barringer, left the orthodox community in which, with great 
acceptance, he had long served, and, moved by conscientious 
convictions, came amongst us, taking the charge of the church 
at Stoke Newington, we echelon oped that he would be 
spared for a longer period of usefulness. In the few years 
that have since elapsed, he had but few opportunities of be- 
coming widely known in our body. I am, therefore, only dis- 
charging what devolyes upon me as a neijghbourly duty in 
recommending, as I earnestly do, to the sympathy of our 
friends, not in Islington alone, but generally, the effort which 
you are making on behalf of his widow and children. 

The hearty kindness which was so universally manifested 
throughout the Unitarian body in response to a similar, though 
more urgent, appeal, last year, encourages me to believe that 
ths widow of my late ministerial friend and neighbour, herself 
the daughter of a Unitarian minister, left so early with two 
very young children, and altogether without means, will not 
want for the help which charitable friends are now asked to 
give. Your own congregation having already so well opened 
the list of contributors, I think that you wou'd be doing a 
wrong towards the humane and Christian feelings of those 
who believe, as we do, that ‘* pure religion and undefiled before 
God and the Father is, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction,” if you neglected to afford them this oppor- 
tunity of doing manifest good.—Very sincerely yours, 

HENRY IERSON, Unity Church, Islington. 

To Andrew Pritchard, Esq. 
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Donations announced ........ seseence sosecccerccecs L199 19 0 
Mr. A. Simons, Stoke Newington. As tel, 6 
The Inquirer, by Mr. Whitfield .... Saree 015 0 
MDP ata Sao ee nals geasicicts owadecnciecene Occ esteccsauccucr 010 0 
Miss A. C. Winstanley, Clitheroe . T0710 
OVALS OUOW oa vicccccedeasacecveccusied bei dece 200 
Mr. T. Colfox, Bridport, by Rev. H. Ierson ........ 200 
Mr. W. Ox, ditto ditto preacod 5 200 
Mrs. Colfox,sen., ditto ditto édotiodct FO! 0 
Rey. R.L. Carpenter, ditto ditto Boeck 00 


KEI 1 
Donations received by Andrew Pritchard, Esq., 87, St. 
Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N., and Thomas Yeung, Esq., The 
Elms, Stamford Hill, N. 
Lonpon, 28th April, 1868. 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools haye for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, avail themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the ground where the 
former offices stood, and where the needful accommodation 
ean be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be de and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, 8 . Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-street. 
Subscri apne already received. 


s. d. £8. d. 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0/M.Samson, Eeq.. -8 80 
Mrs. Grant............ 2 0 OJ. E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 .0 
Rey. W. Gaskell, M 1 0 9)W.R. Wood, Esq...... 5 0 0 
vy. J. Drummon 1 0 O|H. J. Leppoc, Esg.....5 0 0 
Mr. R. Nicholson 1 0 0/William Long, Esq., 
Mr.E.C. Harding.... 1 0 0} Thelwall............ 1 0 
Rey. 8.A.Steinthal .. 1 0 O|A_ Friend, Higher 
Jas. Worthington,Esq.5 0 0| Broughton........ te 0 
Ivie Mackie, Keg. .... 5 0 O\Mrs.Shuttleworth.... 5 0 0 
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1 eee Unitarian Congregimion at Birkenhead 

are desirous of chtaining - ite etch, Woe 
to be made to Mr. V. HUXHAM, 10, King-street, Woodchurch 
Road, Birkenhead. ey 
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ONES’S FUND.—The Board of Managers 


meets every year in University Hall, Gordon Square, 
London, at the close of the Manchester New College Examina- 
tions in the last oe week in June, for the purpose of 
GRANTING EXHIBITIONS, and at no other time. Appli- 
cations should be addressed, post paid, to the Secretary, and 
must be made ina specified form, to be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned, and must be returned on or before the 
second week in June. 

RICHARD ASPDEN, Secretary, 
Barlow’s Court, Market-street, Manchester. 
April, 1868. 


CHOOL TEACHER.—A Young Man, age 
30, wishes an ENGAGEMENT ina School not requiring ° 
Government Certificate.—Address Y. S. M., Herald office. 


FIRST-CLASS Government Certificated 
Schoolmistress, who can have excellent testimonials 
as to character, WANTS a SCHOOL.—B: E., Rev. R. C. 


DENDY, Hyde. 


ANTED, for a Young Lady, 22 years of 

age, a Situation as GOVERNESS, or NURSERY 

GOVERNESS. She canundertake to teach Englishand Music 

thoroughly.—Apply by letter to Rev. EDWARD MYERS, 
Summer Hill Terrace, Birmingham. 


i inpow Groves ScHoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. ‘Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


ARS BE LEY, Unfurnished, TWO ROOMS 
with a large front KITCHEN, at No. 32, Nelson Square, 
Blackfriars’ Road, London, 8.E. 


2 IVINGTON, near Chorley.—TO BE LET, 


an eight-roomed COTTAGE, with garden, pleasantly 
situated.—Apply at the Toll-bar, Horwich. 


HA BATHING.—BOARD and RESID- 


ENCE can be obtained on moderate terms, at an old- 
established Boarding House, delightfully situated on Red 
Wharf Bay. The house, which has recently been enlarged, 
commands an extensive sea view,.also the Carnarvonshire 
hills, and is especially adapted to children, being close to the 
sea, and is within an easy distance of railway station and 
i boat.—Apply to Miss PRICE, Min-y-don, Pentraeth, 

nglesea. 


Just published, price Is. 
EN MANCHESTER LECTURES. By 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. 


PIRIT COMMUNION, by the Rev. W.C. 
COUPLAND. See “THE TRUTHSEEKER” for May, 
now v ready. Price Threepence. 


R. LIDDON’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 


by a Clergyman of the Church of England. See 
“THE TRUTHSEEKER” for May, now ready. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 


Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Price 3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 


OME PAGES.—A complete List of the 


Series, and also of the Tract Covers, with prices, &c., 
will be forwarded on application.—All orders must now be 
addressed to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, Manchester. 


Vi ISS ARMSTRONG, St. Ann’s Passage, 
St Ann’s Square, Manchester, has now ready a ver 
Large STOCK of Superior HOSIERY, French and Dent’s 

GLOVES, Welch and Margetson COLLARS, TIES, &e. 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING and SHIRTS made to mea- 


sure on the shortest notice. 
feOUMy As Siete. SiO see Ne S) ON), 


BOoKBINDER, RULER, AND AccouNT Book MAKER, 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
S,2. ‘ANG NS! Ola Be 
3, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


pee MORRALL‘’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 
NOW READY FoR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Seotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn ‘I'weeds for Suits, and the * Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


It is stated that Brigham Young is “slightly a 
widower,” five of his wives having died of 
pneumonia during the past winter. 

The Bohemians are organising for the 6th of 
July next a pilgrimage to Constance, where they 
propose to celebrate the 353rd anniversary of the 
martyrdom of John Huss, who was burnt alive in 
1415, enduring his dreadful punishment with un- 
paralleled magnanimity and resignation. 

The illumination at Rome on the 16th, though 
it excited no enthusiasm in the people, seems to 
have been got up on a magnificent scale. Of 
course, the victory at Mentana figured largely in 
the transparencies, A colossal one in the piazza of 
the Pantheon, represented the Pope in the sy mbolical 
boat of St. Peter, along with Cardinals Patrizi and 
Antonelli, the latter, who was kneeling by the 
Holy Father’s side, having over his head the words, 
“ Petri jura sancta sunto.” The Pope bore in one 
hand the rod of Aaron, and with the other was 
putting to flight a band of Garibaldians, while 
Garibaldi himself was being plunged in an abyss, 
to the manifest delight of the Apostles Peter and 
Paul, and to the accompaniment of the hymn of 
Mentana, sung by 300 choristers. 


The Pall Mall thinks that Mr. Disraeli will 
not derive any comfort from the meeting of the 
Fellows of Sion College, which was held last 
week. “ Although a resolution in favour of the 
maintenaace of the Irish Church was carried, yet 
several clergymen, whose fidelity to their own 
Church is not suspected, and who do not seem 
likely to have entered into a secret compact with 
the Pope for the subversion of the Crown, inti- 
mated their assent to the course proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone. English Churchmen will not, it is 
evident, be aroused by Mr. Disraeli’s dismal warn- 
ings to a sense of their own danger. Several of 
the speakers admitted the impolicy of keeping the 
Irish Church in existence a day longer than is 
absolutely essential, and one declared that its dis- 
endowment would prove a great blessing for real 
Protestantism. 


The first of the Boyle Lectures for this year was 
delivered on Sunday afternoon, at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, by the Rev. Stanley Leathes, 
Professor of Hebrew in King’s College, London, 
His subjectis, “The Witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ.” 

In the case of Shepherd and the Vicar of Frome, 
the rule nisi, granted on the 17th, has been made 
absolute; the result of which is that the Bishop of 
London is to read and examine the works publisbed 
by Mr. Bennett, and then exercise his discretion 
whether he will issue a commission to try him for 
his High Church doctrine of the Real Presence. 


From a statement made at the last monthly 
meeting of the English Church Union, it appeared 
that up to the end of 1867 a sum of £2,800 had 
been received. The “Case and Opinion” had cost 
£400; the St. Alban’s and East Teignmouth cases, 
£1,000; other cases, £200; and various other 
matters, £100; total, £2,300; leaving a balance of 
£500; but there was still owing £2,000 for the 
St. Alban’s and East Teignmouth cases, exclusive 
of the cost of the appeal. The lawyers profit by 
the present disputes, whether any one else does or 
not. 

At a meeting of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, Bishop Gray, after denouncing the 
Colenso heresy, expressed a hope that he should 
take out with him, when he returned to Africa, the 
clergyman who had been selected to be Bish p of 
Natal, and, as the Metropolitan Bishop of Cape- 
town, consecrate him for the work. 

As we mentioned last; week would probably be 
the case, the bill for abolishing compulsory Church- 
rates has been referred by the Lords to a Select 
Committee, and it looks asif the Government were 
disposed to make such alterations in it asthe Com- 
mons will hardly accept, and so the settlement of 
this long-contested question again be postponed. 
Lord Derby is evidently for “no surrender.” He, 
and the Bishop of London with him, regards Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure as a step, and a large one in 


the course of legislation, which is fast reducing the 
Established Church to a level with the other de- 
nominations around it, and he considers that 
nothing can relieve it trom the fundamental vice 
of violating the principle on which that Church is 
based. Though we wish the matter settled, and on 
that ground have favoured Mr. Gladstone’s mea- 


sure, we confess we shall not be much grieved if 
it is rejected, as this will be almost sure to lead 
next year to abolition pure and simple, in place of 
the present compromise. 

The foundation stone of the Keble College, at 
Oxford, was laid on Saturday last, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Subscriptions to the amount 
of between £40,000 and £50,000 have already been 
received, but probably at least £20,000 more will 
be required to complete the scheme. According to 
one of the resolutions moved at a public meeting 
which followed the laying of the stone, the aims of 
the new college are to be “to impart a Christian 
training” (in accordance, no doubt, with the High 
Church views of the author of the “ Christian 
Year”) ; “ to encourage industry, and to discourage 
habits of expense ;” but the great object evidently 
is to furnish a larger number of graduate candidates 
for the ministry of the Established Church. 


A “private and confidential” circular, gently urgent 
in its tone, has been addressed, by the honorary 
secretary of the United Protestant Defence Com- 
mittee, to the clergy of the English Church, who 
are requested to look upon the crisis in a religious 
rather than a political light, and to “resist by all 
means in their power the attempt to destroy the 
Established Church in Ireland, as the first step to- 
wards abolishing the connection between Church 
and State in Great Britain.” Enclosed in the cir- 
cular is a printed copy of a petition to the Queen, 
which, after the expression of much “astonishment 
and alarm” at the resolutions “suddenly introduced 
into the Honourable the House of Commons, for 
the purpose of disestablishing and overthrowing 
the Established Church in Ireland,” prays that her 
Majesty, “bearing in mind the principles which 
placed her family on the throne, will be graciously 
pleased to refuse her sanction to any such measures.” 

The Manchester Examiner and Times states that 
at Buckhurst Hill, Essex, the other day, the Church 
minister refused to read the funeral service over an 
infant six months old because it had not been 
baptised, whereupon a Christian gentleman, feeling 
indignant at such conduct, volunteered to read the 
service over the remains on the adjoining highway. 


From a report of the secretary, at the meeting of 
the Baptist Union, held in London on Monday, it 
appears that there has been an increase to the 
denomination during the past year of 7,756, which 
is greater than in any former year. The total 
number of churches reported from. in the United 
Kingdom is 4,411; of chapels, 2,642; of members 
in fellowship, 221,524. Eighty ministers have been 
added during the year, three-fourths of whom have 
had a collegiate training. Twenty-five new places 
of worship have been built at a cost of £33,623, 
and 31 enlarged or improved at an expense of 
£11,230. 

In the list of subscriptions to the Liberation 
Society is an item which the Liberator commends 
to the attentive consideration of the clerical readers 
of that journal: : 


“Balance of Anti-Easter Due Fund, per Rev. 
W. C. Squier, £21. 7s. 6d.” 

“Four or five years since the Vicar of Preston, 
bent on showing that Easter Offerings were also 
Dues, which he could legally exact, distrained upon 
two persons, one a Roman Catholic, the other a 
Unitarian, who had refused to pay, and took from 
one two hams, and from the other a barometer, 
and had them sold by public auction. A storm 
speedily raged throughout the town. The articles 
were bought in, and returned to their owners, 
at a great public meeting, and, and at the 
same time, a league was formed, and _ its 
members pledged themselves that they would 
never again pay the obnoxious’ impost. 
The vicar again summoned some of the de- 
faulters, but the case was taken to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, where a decision was obtained 
which indirectly, but not the less certainly, has 
knocked Easter Dues on the head, and that not 
merely iu Preston, but throughout the country. The 
friends at Preston have waited to be assured of the 
result of their success, and, now that the vicar has 
practically admitted the hopelessness of his case, 
they hand over to the “ Liberation Society,” through 
the gentleman who has been their leader in the 
contest, the balance of their fund, to help to put an 
end to the system of which Easter Dues have 
formed a miserable portion.” 4 


- 
WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Infallibility is by no means always consistent. 
Last week, at one of his general audiences, the 
Pope, after referring to the evils inflicted on the 
Church by the Herods and Pilates of the day, de- 
clared that the tendency of events was to expand 
and magnify the Holy See; but two or three days 
later he spoke in quite a different tone, and compared 


himself to David, who, though attended by a band 
of devoted friends, could not be saved from exile 
and the life of a fugitive; and so the affection 
borne to himself by a few faithful Catholics could 
not shield him from the trials that were still in 
store for him. 


The Daily News shows that the unendowed Pro- 
testant bodies are joining in practical union on the 
question of the Irish Church. If there is one of 
those bodies which might have been expected to 
regard the Irish Establishment with some tender- 
ness it is the Wesleyans, so consistent in their ab- 
horrence of Popery, so friendly to the Anglican 
communion. But no sooner did the real character 
of the crisis reveal itself than the principal organ of 
the Wesleyan Methodists declared sorrowfully but 
plainly éhat the Irish Establishment had become a 
danger to Protestantism. The Free Church of Scot- 
land—which, like the Wesleyan body, has no objec- 
tion to the union of Church and State—appears to 
be taking the same ground. The Protestantism of 
the country has already made its voice heard, 
and it demands nothing less than the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Irish Chureb, The 
question at the bustings, as Sir Edward Dering” 
said at Canterbury, will soon be, “Are you 
in favour of Mr. Disraeli’s scheme for raising the 
Roman Catholic Establishment in Ireland and per- 


petuating Maynooth at the expense of the British 
taxpayer? or do you agree with Mr. Gladstone, 
that in Ireland every creed and every religion 
should stand or fall by its own merits?” And the 
answer of a Protestant people is certain. 

The Pall Mall says: 

“ The agitation now fairly begun over the Irish 
Church seems likely to be fully as profitable to 
surgeons as to political philosophers. There have 
already been many scattered fights in the country, 
and at Wolverhampton the citizens lent additional 
force to the discussion by using life preservers and 
truncheons, At Dover, and again at Deptford, the 


convincing argument of a blow was employed with . 


great effect. The determination to settle a contro- 
versy relating to Ireland in traditional Irish fashion 
must be a great encouragement to Mr. Disraeli. 
He has not, after all, raised the ery of ‘No Popery’ 
without stirring up discord, and the more his sup- 
porters or opponents break each other’s heads, the 
better satisfied will he be with the working of his 
spell. We hope, however, that Lord Russell will 
not venture to any more public meetings, no matter 
who may offer to take care of him. As things are 
now going, he might be kidnapped. Knowing with 
whom he has to do, it is probable that Mr. Glad- 
stone does not go out after dark oftener than he 
can help. Mr. Disraeli’s myrmidons are evidently 
on the alert, and all persons in secret alliance with 
the Pope of Rome will do well to avoid showing 
themselves in the public streets.” 


Referring to the article in the British Quarterly 
on the causes of irritation on the part of Dissenters, 
whom Anglicans always assume to be “inaccurate, 
vulgar, and presumptuous,” and whose ministers in 
country districts are subject to a kind of social 
ostracism, the same paper asks: 

“Could not the presiding spirits of Sion College 
and the Tabernacle settle all this over a friendly 
dinner? With the Bishop of Oxford as chairman, 
supported by Mr. Spurgeon at the other end of the 
table, some new code of social observances might 
be constructed, and Nonconformists in country, 
towns relieved from their present disabilities.” 


Mr. Disraeli seems not to be giving satisfaction 
to either of the two great Church parties. The 
Church Times says: 

“ That he is prepared to go all lengths to secure 
the support of the ultra-Protestant faction, is shown 
by the bestowal of the Worcester canonry—his 
first exercise of ecclesiastical patronage—upon @& 
person like Dr. Wynter, a violent Puritan, and the 
malignant persecutor of Dr. Pusey. Itis the very 
worst appointment with which the Church has 
been afflicted since the elevation of a platform 
Protestant to the See of Cork, and it binds the 
Premier to a line of Chureh policy which none can 
know better than himself to be intellectually con- 
temptible.” 


Perhaps, however, the Premier may set sare 


right with the High. Church party, by appointing 
one of their number to the see of Hereford, which 
the death of Dr. Hampden leaves at his disposal. 
The Saturday Review, animadverting on the Sion 
College address, says: ; 
“There is ‘an extreme faction’ among the Broad 


Charch party, of whom Dean Stanley has lately 


made himself the Coryphseus, whose views of the 
relative importance of the spiritual and secular 


attributes of religious establishments might be not 


unfairly summed up, if we may venture so to 


paraphrase it, in the following version of Pope’s 


famous couplet :— ; 


“+ For forms and creeds let graceless zealots f 
He can’t go wrong whose Church is with the 8 
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On the same subject, the John Bull observes: 

It is a manifesto of the views of the Erastianis- 
ing party, now basking in the sunshine of Court 
favour. These views have at least the merit of 
simplicity, and that notwithstanding the principles 
of the paper in which they are embodied are 
strangely blended of ultra-Liberalism and of ultra- 
Conservatism. Dean Stanley tells us that a Church 
is best with as little definite Christianity as may 
be.. He is very liberal in dispensing with revealed 
truths. His polar stars—for he scorns the unity of 
aim of those who are striving at one goal—are 
Gallio, who cared for no such trifling matters as 
whether Christ were indeed the Messiah or no, and 
Erastus, whose idea of the Church rose no higher 
than that of a moral police force. But if Liberal 
in sweeping away the truths which he holds so 
lightly—if, indeed, he holds them at all—he is the 
most ultra-Conservative of Tories as to the goods 
which he happens to possess. Amidst the derisive 
laughter of his auditors, he urged, with an earnest- 
ness which was sadly lacking from other parts of 
his paper, that Deaneries should be preserved, and 
that all would go well providing only the Bishops 
held firm possession of their seats in the House of 
Lords. As to spirituality, as to nobility of thought, 
or of charity towards those who differ from the 
writer, we detect scarce a trace in the paper, as 
not a trace was to be marked when he delivered 
it. When it was read, the contrast between the 
cold, worldly, pecuniary tone of the Dean’s paper, 
and the at least devout and religious criticism of 
Mr. Miall, was painfully felt by many of the Dean’s 
hearers.” 

The Record, which has often sympathised with 
Mr. Spurgeon, and whose Evangelical friends, many 
of them, contributed towards the building of his 
Tabernacle, laments over its desecration by the 
meeting which was held in it to support Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolutions. It thus utters its feelings: 

“Tt has been painful enough to see his Taber- 
macle profaned for the purpose of ‘hindering the 
‘truth’ by attacks on our Evangelical clergy, but it 
is now to be lent as a place of political agitation, 
where he may revile at pleasure the compact 
ratified by two Parliaments at the Union of 1801. 
Thus he may stir up the passions of the multitude, 
but it will be against one of the bulwarks of 
Protestantism in a country where Popery is 
more rampant than in any other country in 
Europe, Spain itself hardly excepted. We think 
that Mr. Spurgeon, in his fall, descends toa lower 
depth than the ex-Premier, inasmuch as an Evan- 
gelist of Christ’s everlasting Gospel is bound to 
discharge his hallowed mission under higher 
sanctions than the man of mere worldly ambition, 
whose aim it appears to be to court popularity at 
any cost of official dignity or personal consistency.” 


In a very able and interesting lecture, delivered 
last week, in the Hyde Mechanics’ Institution, by 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, in which he spoke in 
favour of the Prussian system of compulsory educa- 
tion, he showed the worthlessness of what passes 
for religious instruction in elementary schools, and 
among other samples of its results gave the follow- 
ing: 

“As to Bible reading, Mr. Foster tells us, ‘I met 
with very few day schools indeed in which it 
seemed that the words read or repeated, even with 
‘pparent ease, conveyed any idea to the mind of 
the pupil. Por instance, a smart little boy read the 
first verse of the 9th of Matthew: ‘And he entered 
into a ship, and passed over, and came into his own 
city” LIasked, ‘What did he enter into?’ ‘Don’t 
know, thank you, sir,’ replied the boy politely. 
‘Read it again; now what did he come into? 
‘Don’t know, thank you, sir.’ Of the unintelligible 
gibberish which is often read, he gives the follow- 
ing instance :—I remember hearing the head girl 
in the first class read Luke iv. 14, thus: ‘And there 
went a flame of him through all the religion round 
about,’ with perfect self-satisfaction, and in utter 
unconsciousness of the absurd blunders she was 

erpetrating. As to catechetical teaching the fol- 

owing answers to questions in the catechism were 
written on their slates by children of average intel- 
ligence :—Q. ‘What is your duty towards God ?’ 
A. ‘My dooty toads God is to bleed in him, to 
fering, and to loaf withold your arts, withold my 
mine, withold my sold, and with my sernth, to 
whirchip and to give thanks, to onner his old name 
and his world, and to save him truly all the days 
of my life’s end’—Q, ‘What did your godfathers 
and godmothers then for you?’—A. ‘They did 
romis and voul three things in my name, first, that 
y should pernounce of devel and all his walks, 
pumps and valities of this wicked wold, and all the 
sinful larsts of the flesh, &c.’—Q. ‘What is thy duty 
- towards thy neighbour ?’—A. ‘ My dootey tords my 
mabers to love him as thyself, and to do to all men 
as I wed thou shall do and to me, to love, onner, 
and suke my farther and mother, to onner and to 
_ bay to Queen, and all that are pet in a forty under 
her, to smit myself to all my gonness, teaches, and 
‘sportial pastures, and marster=, to oughten myself 
‘lerdly and every to all my betters, &c.” And Mr, 
Hopps tells us that the following pa:sed between 
‘an examiner, who was thinking of geography, and 
a little boy, who was thinking of divinity.—Q. 
Where were you born ?’—A. ‘ Please, sir, in sin.” 


f 


Rationalism, says: 

“ Since Christianity was established, the Church 
has verily seen no sadder spectacle than that of a 
mitred infidel, and (hew nefas) a consecrated band 
of surpliced sceptics, abusing the Word of God, 
which they have sworn to believe and to teach, as 
a ‘series of manifest, absolute, palpable self-con- 
tradictory inconsistencies.’ (See Dr. Colenso on 
the Pentateuch.)” 


In a charge delivered last week, Archdeacon 
Denison thus described the present aspect of public 
opinion in regard to religion: 

“First, there is the growing tendency to regard 
religion as a thing to be settled by every man for 
himself, according to his own private judgment. 
It is not a little alarming to see to what extent this 
tendency bas made its way within the Church 
itself. Outside the Church it takes its course 
without check or stay. Next there is the disposi- 
tion to throw to the winds as so much waste paper 
solemn contracts, engagements, and obligations, 
directly or indirectly connected with religion, how- 
ever they may have been ratified by law and 
pledges of national faith, so soon as they are taken 
to obstruct the course of political or social expedi- 
ence, or to interfere with that worship of 
material prosperity which divides with the 
pride of intellect the idolatry of our time. 
There is another feature hardly less evil. Indeed, 
as it savours of hypocrisy, it may probably be the 
worst of all. Imean the practice of giving fine 
names to wrong deeds, so that the people at large 
are not only made parties directly or indirectly to 
what is wrong, but are deluded all the time into 
thinking that it is right. Lastly, there is the spirit 
of compromise of Divine trusts. It has been im- 
ported into religion from politics, and the child, as 
is commonly the case with vicious parentage, is 
worse than the parent.” 

On the question of “ Established Church,” or “no 
Established Church,” the Archdeacon says :— 

“Tt is henceforth to be decided solely by an 
appeal to numbers. Up to the year of our Lord 
1868—and, as Mr. Gladstone held earlier in his 
erratic life—the truth of the Reformed Church, 
and not the number of its members, has been the 
rule. Mr. Gladstone has now cut up by the roots 
his own religious position. He has cut it up by 
the roots, not for Ireland only, but for England 
too; and the wildest ultra-Protestantism, which 
claims for every man not only the right to make 
his own religion, but to have it accounted as of 
equal value in the eyes of the State with the 
Catholic faith, goes in effect no farther than he has 
done. The result of his act is to throw all the 
weight of the State into the scale either of the 
Roman Catholic Church or of the infidel as against 
the Church of England. The history of man fur- 
nishes no sadder example of the power of a great 
intellect to lead astray than the public career of 
Mr. Gladstone.” 

Writing to the Star in defence of Mr. Mill’s argu- 
ment on the subject of capital punishment, Mr. F, 
W. Newman says: 

“You complain that Mr. Mill leaves out of view 
‘the religious element of the question.’ You think 
that the public will shrink most of all ‘from putting 
to sudden death the criminals of whose salvation 
it is most difficult to entertain a doubt.” I submit 
that this can have no other meaning than that the 
public believes itself wiser, tenderer, and more 
discriminating than the Supreme Judge. The 
public wishes to save the man’s soul, but thinks 
that God will be very hard upon him; will make 
no such allowances for his guilt as man makes, and 
will inflict upon him a punishment (if he be exe- 
cuted) far beyond what we think he deserves. I 
solemnly protest from the bottom of my heart 
against dignifying with the name of relizion such 
irreligious superstition, or giving it weight in legis- 
lation, You wish for separation of Church and State; 
so does Mr. Gilpin. What right have you, then, 
in wishing what probably Mr. Mill, with me, thinks 
vile superstition, to be made a basis of public law? 
You further say that Mr. Mill would consign great 
criminals to ‘extinetion;’ but I do not find in his 
speech anything to indicate his opinion for or 
against future existence, Is this consistent with 
your profession of being ‘the last to raise any 
theological odium?’ To me it seems clear that 
belief in a future existence is only one more reason 
in favour of capital punishment in certain cases. A 
man who cannot have a new career in this world, 
who can only become more depraved under long, 
hopeless punishment, which crushes out his moral 
existence, has in a future world an entirely new 
career, and, under an All-merciful God, whose pun- 
ishments can only be for the benefit of the criminal, 
he will have a prospect of moral improvement after 
it has become impossible in this world. Any other 
belief in a future state is as impious as it is irra- 
tional.” 


An Inpostor.—One of our friends requests us 
to caution our readers against an impostor, who is 
going among our ministers, with a wonderful story 
of his having been in the army, and of his being 
known to the Revs. R. B. Drummond and J. 
Panton Ham. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL.—II. 
Sunsecr: “The belief of the Hebrews that God 
will one day punish the wicked upon earth, and 
will put away oppression and violence.” 

Read Habakkuk chap. i—ii., 4, pointing out that 
itisin the shape of a dialogue between Jehovah 
and the prophet. The prophet cries out for help 
against the iniquity around him; and Jehovah 
answers that he will raise up an enemy, the Chal- 
deans, to scourge the land. Again, the prophet 
complains of the undisturbed prosperity of the 
wicked ; and Jehovah declares that at the appointed 
time he will surely come. 

Read also Psalm x., as the same subject put into 
a different form of poetry. The Psalmist bewails 
that Jehovah hides himself in these times of 
trouble. He describes the pride and the evil course 
of the wicked. But at the 14th verse he breaks 
out into a different strain, and exclaims, “Thou 
hast seen it. Thou beholdest mischief and spite 
to requite it with thy hand; the poor committeth 
himself to thee.” 


REVIEWS. 


A Sermon Preached at Stoke Newington Green Free 
Christian Church. By the late Rev. W.S. Barringer. 


ALTHOUGH we were personally unacquainted with 
Mr. Barringer, who was formerly a minister among 
the Baptists, and joined our denomination two or 
three years ago, it was with sincere regret that we 
heard of his sudden removal, leaving a family to 
be provided for by the kindness of sympathising 
friends; and that regret has been renewed by the 
perusal of this sermon, delivered by him only two 
days before his death, and, out of regard to his 
memory, now printed by an old and respected 
member of his congregation. Though it was 
preached extempore, it is clear in thought and 
forcible in expression, and shows that, had his 
life been spared, he was one well fitted to have 
rendered good service to the cause which, from 
conscientious conviction, he had been led to em- 
brace. In this discourse, from the words, “ Am 
I my brother’s keeper ?” he points out, in an interest- 
ing manner, how we are all made dependent on 
each other and mutually influence each other, and 
how much there is, in consequence, for each one of 
us to do, and which we ought to do. As he says: 

“Right is not mere absence of wrong. You, and 
I, and others, never perhaps injured anybody. But 
to do right is to act. It is a doing something to re- 
move evil, and alleviate suffering,—something to 
remedy crime; to feel, to think, to do only what is 
right. This must be the work of all who are in the 
service of God. By this must we test our religion.” 

As we have intimated, he leaves a widow and 
several children to our care, and we trust that many 
who have not yet shown their sympathy with 
them in their sad loss will be induced to do so at 
once, and help to relieve them from anxiety as to 
their means of future support. 


The Edinburgh Review. April, 1868. 

An article on the Monks of the West, while admiring 
the interesting and picturesque writings of M. de 
Montalembert, characterises his point of view, in 
doubtful and disputed questions, as being from the 
orthodox Roman Catholic side. The legendary 
history of Columba is abstracted at considerable 
length, while issue is taken with M. de Monta- 
lembert’s exaggerated dependence upon the authen- 
ticity of the account. It has been differently treated 
by Mr. Burton in his “ History of Scotland,” and his 
negative results, though they would be unaccept- 
able to M. de Montalembert, are more trustworthy. 
The article concludes with the opinion, that the — 
self-sacrifice which monarchism requires, though 
perhaps attended with beneficial results in earlier 
ages, is not genuine sacrifice.; Too often the recluse 
abandons duties of family life to indulge in pious 
contemplation. “The highest forms of self-sur- 
render are those of which the world knows nothing, 
and whose beauty is derived, not from the halo of 
sacerdotal sentiment, but from the quiet discharge 
of unromantic, and it may be, irksome duties.” 


The Quarterly Review. April, 1868. 
Aw article on the Zrish Church questions whether 
the Protestant Establishment is to any extent the 
cause of Fenianism, and points out that the Roman 
Catholic Church is rapidly accumulating property 
by charitable bequests, while its clergy are probably 
better paid than those of the Establishment. Even 
if the voluntary system were likely to be equally 
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successful with Protestants, it is uncertain whether 
we have the right to disturb the settlement of pro- 
perty made at the Reformation, with its subsequent 
Protestant additions. If the Irish Church is dis- 
endowed, can the English one maintain its ground? 
or what could be rightly done with the confiscated 
funds? and would not religious bitterness be in- 
creased? The article dwells on those well-worn 
arguments of danger to the English Church ; in- 
justice to the Irish Church, and the superior 
advantages of levelling upwards, by endowing all 
the sects in Ireland. It concludes with an attack 
on Mr. Gladstone’s policy: “The plain truth is 
that Mr. Gladstone is willing to destroy the Irish 
Church in order to unite the disorganised and 
broken ranks of his party.” And appeals to Eng- 
lishmen not to legislate in a panic for the benefit 
of party and the detriment of the Church. 

An article on University Reform dwells on the 
advantages of the existing systems, and asks, 
“ Would it not be well to apply Lord Melbourne’s 
advice to this case at least, and ‘let it alone?’” 


THE AIM AND OBJECT OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

[A paper read at the annual meeting of the North 

Midland Unitarian Sunday-school Association, held at 
the Friar Gate Chapel, Derby, April 14th, 1868, by the 
Rey. Francis BisHop, Chesterfield. ] 
Wuat is the end—what the object of the Sunday 
school? This isa question which it is incumbent 
upon us, as teachers, to settle in our minds. It is 
important that no confused thoughts, no random 
impulses should distract and weaken us in our 
labours. In any project, it is essential to success 
that the end sought should be distinctly appre- 
hended and constantly kept in view. If there be 
vagueness and uncertainty as to our purpose, there 
will be feebleness and fickleness, inconsistency and 
indecision in our endeavours. Without distinctness 
of aim there can be no efficiency of action. It 
becomes, therefore, a matter of primary importance 
to us, as Sunday school teachers, to decide what is 
the great and distinctive object of the Sunday 
school, that we may bend all our plans, energies, 
and efforts to its accomplishment. 

One of the very first facts that presses itself 
upon us in this connection is, that the Sunday 
school is an institution directly and closely con- 
nected with the Christian Church, that it is held on 
the Christian’s day of rest, and is almost invariably 
attached to the Christian’s place of worship. A 
church or chapel is considered incomplete till some 
provision is made for the Sunday school. If, 
through poverty or other causes, it is found im- 
possible to build a separate room specially for the 
school, it is commonly arranged to conduct it in 
the place of worship itself, and to assemble the 
classes in the aisles and pews. In all this it seems 
to be clearly implied that the purpose of the 
school is kindred to that of the church, that it 
aims to do specially for the young, what in our 
church services, we aim to do for young and old 
alike,—namely, to enforce upon them the claims 
of religion, to lead them to enlist themselves under 
the banners of Christ, and give their hearts 
unto God. As our churches are not colleges, or 
athenseums, or mechanics’ institutions, so our 
Sunday schools are not day schools, and never 
were intended to do the work or come in the place 
of our National or our British schools, our public 
or our private academies. Their object is not 
varied and miscellaneous, extending over the whole 
range of general education, and aiming to do all 
sorts of good, but it is a simple, specific, and 
definite object,—namely, to bring the young to 
Christ, and as “ nurseries of the Christian Church,” 
as they are often called, to train them up as his 
true and faithful disciples. 

The Bishop of Oxford, in his very interesting 
and valuable paper in “Good Words” of this 
month, concisely and correctly defines the object 
of the Sunday school to be—“to teach religious 
truth and to form religious character.” But we 
should be careful to come to our work in no 
narrow sectarian spirit, and so to enlarge our 
conceptions of religion as to take in many 
subjects not directly and expressly taught in the 
records of Christianity. The Bible, I conceive, 
should be a leading class-book in every Sunday 
school for the classes that are old enough and 
advanced enough to use it intelligently. With 
such classes the Scripture lesson should form a 
part of the course of instruction every Sunday. 
“The great work of the Sunday school teacher,” 
says Dr. Channing, “is to teach Christ.” toch 
“The gospels, the gospels should be the text-book 
of the Sunday school. They ure more adapted to 
the child than any other part of Scripture. They 
are full of life, reality, beauty, power, and in 
skilful hands are fitted above all writing to awaken 

’ spiritual life in old and young.” The spirit of these 
emphatic declarations, I think, we should ever bear 
in mind; but literally and witha feeling of supersti- 
tion to confine ourselves to the use of the Gospels, to 
the exclusion of all other writings, would be to defeat 
our object and to contravene the animating prin- 
ciple of the expressions I have cited. It would 
crush the very life out of our teaching, 


My own practice—and I make no apology for | 
speaking of this, as the value of these meetings 
must largely depend on our honestly and frankly 
comparing notes with each other for the common 
good—my own practice with a large class of boys 
is to give a Scripture lesson at least once, generally 
twice (one in the morning and one in the after- 
noon) every Sunday. This plan I have pursued 
for more than thirty years. How wearisome! some 
may be ready to exclaim. But no; I find the sub- 
jects ever new and fresh myself, and 1 have good 
reason to believe that the scholars also feel them 
to be deeply interesting. But to secure this end, 
it is necessary to adopt some system and to make 
preparation. For my own part,I feelit to be a 
duty to prepare for the Sunday school class, just as 
I feel it to be a duty to prepare for the pulpit. A 
larger preparation may be needful in the one case 
than in the other, but in both it is alike necessary 
if we would keep up our own interest in our work, 
and effect the amount of good within our reach. 
Generally, though not invariably, I take some 
Scripture book, in regular order, chapter by chapter. 
The same plan I find it best to pursue with all the 
class books I use. Thus, as a rule, I know what 
lessons I am to give before going to the school. 
I very much fear that if I left the choice to the 
period of meeting, much time would be lost in 
making the selection, and that when made, the 
exercise thus left to hap-hazard would often be 
mere drudgery to myself, which I should be anxious 
to get over at the earliest possible moment, and 
that to my scholars it would be, as a consequence 
of my own state of feeling, flat, tedious, and dull. 

Concurrently with the Scriptures, during nearly 
the whole of last year, used with much interest 
and pleasure Robertson’s “ Lifeand Ministry ofPaul,” 
and a general reading book compiled by the same 
able and faithful minister, both published by our 
London Association. The former of the above 
books opened up a wide field for illustrations— 
geographical, historical, and bearing on the customs 
and manners of the East, their contrasts and their 
analogies with the customs of modern times and 
in our own country. It also led us to read through 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and make frequent 
references to other parts of the Epistles and to the 
Book of Acts. Though we used this book of Mr, 
Robertson’s twice every Sunday for about half an 
hour each time, it lasted us nearly a year, and 
so interesting was it that I feel assured the class 
shared in the sorrow which I felt myself when we 
had to put it by. 

I am using now Mr. Higginson’s admirable 
Catechism without questions, on natural and re- 
vealed religion. I had some fear that the abstruse 
and difficult topics dealt with in the early part of 
this book might be dry and tedious to boys, young 
and but little educated, and therefore used it at 
first only on Sunday mornings, and then for a very 
short period. But [ soon saw that the springs of 
moral interest were reached and opened up in their 
minds, and a few Sundays ago I was gratified to 
find a wish expressed by one of the youngest of 
the scholars that we should use the book also in 
the afternoon. As we cautiously advanced at first ; 
in what to most of the Jads was an unknown land, 
the interest of the class steadily grew, and the 
boys’ minds, stimulated by what they fed upon, 
widened to a ready comprehension and a keen 
enjoyment of the subjects presented. And now all 
turn to the book with zest every time we meet, 
Concurrently with Mr. Higginson’s book we are 
using Mr. Corkran’s well-known “Sunday-sehool 
Reader,” and the Bible. Last Sunday and Sunday 
week—the Sunday before Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday—the chapters we read were on the last 
days of Christ before his Crucifixion, on that event 
itself, and on the Resurrection. If time permits, I 
generally read something of a lighter character 
to the class before we Separate, and lately I have 
found Mrs. Gatty’s exquisitely beautiful “ Parables 
from Nature,” well adapted for this purpose. Ifa 
fear has been excited that we are about to break 
up without this reading, more than once I have 
lately received, in Derbyshire dialect, the request : 
“Please read us one of those noice parables.” Time 
always passes very rapidly with us, and we invari- 
ably have the feeling, when the hour and quarter 
has elapsed, and we are summoned to join the 
whole school in the closing hymn and prayer, that 
we should like to continue our occupations longer. 

Experience has taught me the importance of 
adapting my questions, as far as possible, to the 
capacity of the several boys. Some are very regu- 
lar and attentive, but are comparatively deficient 
in mental grasp and power. To such scholars it is 
painful and discouraging to have frequent questions 
proposed to them which, notwithstanding their 
praiseworthy efforts, they are unable to answer. 
And at the same time there is some danger of 
cleverer boys having an unhealthy complacency, 
not to say a feeling of vanity, excited, by a too 
frequent and obvious manifestation of their intel- 
lectual superiority. It seems to me very desirable, 
therefore, in a moral point of view, to be watchful 
in this respect, and, without letting the class know 

our aim, tc propose easier questions to boys of 
inferior capacity, and more difficult ones to those 
who are, by natural endowment or by educational 
training, better prepared for them. 

The foregoing methods and plans apply especially 
to elder scholars, With younger classes it is more 
difficult to keep the directly religious aims of the 


institution so constantly in view; but with the 
help of such books as the “ Flock at the Fountain ” 
(the edition with Mr. Robertson’s illustrative read- 
ing lessons), and kindred manuals published by 
our Sunday-school Association, the difficulty may 
be got over. The very nature of the child invites 
us to this blessed work. We do not believe that 
children are wholly depraved and radically corrupt 5 
but receiving fully the Saviour’s declaration that, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven,” we believe 
that God has made the young mind capable of 
knowing something of himself, and willing to re- 
spond with glad and ready interest to the voice of 
loving instruction addressed to its mora] nature. 
We may begin, therefore, a course of direct religious 
teaching—if our own hearts be moved with religious 
feeling and faith—even with our youngest classes ; 
and so far from being a dry, cold, unmeaning and 
unsatisfying occupation, it will be full of life, and 
interest, and happiness to both teachers and scholars. 
I recollect entering a vlass-room in the Bulfineh- 
street Sunday School, Boston, America, one Sunday 
afternoon, where upwards of twenty little children, 
varying in age, I should think, from about five to 
nine, were being instructed by a lady. The utmost 
order prevailed, and the little faces were brightly 
lighted up with eager interest as the teacher talked 
(not read) to them, with the help of a few pictures 
about the Life of Christ. This was the way to 
benefit such little ones, both as regards the matter 
and manner of the lesson, and also the arrangement 
by which it was given in a separate room. 

In all the classes it is important that the teacher 
should draw much upon his own experience, and 
talk with his class simply and naturally, not only 
from the printed text book before him, but from 
the living book within him. In fact, the spirit with 
which a teacher enters upon his work is of far 
more importance than the book he uses, In the 
hands of a careless mechanical teacher, who puts 
no soul into his work, the Bible itself may be- 
come a most irreligious book; whilst in the hands 
of a devout, earnest, and affectionate teacher, a 
flower from the wayside, or an aneedote from the 
life of last week, may be made the medium of a 
most quickening and truly spiritual lesson. There 
are sad mistakes prevalent on thispoint. “I knew 
a boy of twelve,” says Rev. Edward White, in his 
recently published “Mystery of Growth,” “ who, 
having discovered one of Field’s microscopes on a 
Sunday afternoon, regaled himself for several 
hours by examining, with infinite delight, insects 
and flowers in the sunshine. His cousin finding 
him thus occupied in ‘Sabbath breaking, remon- 
strated with him on the impropriety of his occu- 
pation. ‘Then I suppose,’ was the answer, ‘it is 
wrong to look at insects, or to see anything quite 
clearly on Sunday! and if so, why does your 
mother wear her spectacles when she is reading her. 
Bible at church’” ? 

This story, for the truth of which Mr. White 
vouches, well brings out the mistake often made as 
to things sacred and secular. When we say in the: 
words of Channing that, “the great work of the 
Sunday-school teacher is to teach Christ,” we do: 
not mean that he is to be constantly using that: 
name, or that he is to teach only from the pages of 
Scripture. He may teach a great variety of sub- 
jects according to ability and opportunity. History, 
biography, travels, &c., will afford fitting topics, 
that in right hands may and will be made tributary 
to the great end. The life and teachings of Christ 
should be the central subject, the sun of the 
system, which should give light and warmth to all 
that is taught beside. But it is the spirit of the 
teacher, let me repeat, that makes the book he uses 
a truly religious boox; it is the spirit of the teacher 
that makes the lesson he gives a really religious 
lesson. Immediately that he ceases to read and 
use a book with a sincere and true aim, and in the 
exercise of his own moral faculties, it ceases to be a 
religious lesson-book, at least in his hands, and to his 
class, even though every page may be full of the 
latent influence of truth and piety. Whilst in the 
hands of a religious teacher thoroughly in earnest 
every subject, even the commonest and lowliest, is 
naturally made promotive of religion. 

Let me give an example in the words of one in 
whose experience the incident occurred. The 
teacher of a class was absent, and ancther stepped 
forward and took charge of it forthe time. The 
boys had no books, but on looking round the pew 
(for the school was held ina chapel) the temporary: 
teacher saw a small piece of wrought iron, which: 
he took up, and something like the following con- 
versation occurred :—“ How came this here?” “H.. 
T. left it here; he sits inthis pew.” “ What is it ?”’ 
“ A piece of iron.” ‘ Where does iron come from ?”’ 
“ Out of the earth.” “Does it come out of the earth. 
in this form, and looking as this does?” “Oh,no; 
it is mixed with earth.” What is it called when 
it is dug outof theearth?” “Ore.” “Ts iron of any 
use?” “Oh yes.” “ How did people ever get on 
withoutit?” “TI don’t know; Idon’tsee how they 
ever could do without it.” “It seems to you abso- 
lutely necessary then, doesit?” “Yes.” “Look round 
this chapel ; how much of the usefulness of iron can 
you see here?” The boys named nails, screws, 
stove, &c. ‘“ Are these all the things made of iron 
of which you can think?” “Oh no.” “Does 
man make iron?” “No.” “Who does?” “God.” 


We could not do without it you think?” “No.” 


“ What, now, may this bit of old iron teach you ?” 
“ The goodness of God.” “Suppose a religious and 
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an irreligious man should happen to come toa mine 
of iron ore, would they probably have the same 
thoughts?” “No.” “What would the irreligious 
man be likely to think of ?” “Of how many things 
the iron would make; of how much money it was 
worth.” “What would the religious man be 
likely to think of?” “The goodness of God.” 
“Could man live without doing something 
for himself?” “No.” “Suppose man did 
everything he could, unless something was done 
for him could he live? He may plough the ground 
and plant the seed, but can he make the seed 
grow?” “No.” “Who helps man?” “God.” 
“Can you move your hands, your feet ? Can you 
talk andrun?” “Yes.” “Can you do these things 
or not as you please?” “Yes.” “ Will your hands, 
feet, tongue, &c., move of themselves?” “No.” 
“Must you wil/, must you think to move them?” 
“Yes.” “Could you live without breathing?” 
“No.” “Do youthink always before you breathe?” 
“No.” “Must you keep breathing all the time?” 
“Yes.” “Suppose you were obliged to think to 
breathe, just as you are obliged to think to move 
your hands, &e. ?” “ We couldn’t do anything else.” 
“Could yousleep ?” “No.” ‘ Suppose you should, 
if that were possible, forget to breathe?” “We 
should die?” “Then, if you had to keep stopping 
to think to breathe, you could do nothing else, 
could you?” “No.” “ What, then, does the con- 
trivance of your lungs, &c., so that breathing goes 
on regularly, without your being obliged to will or 
to think about it, teach ?” “The goodness of God.” 
«“ When you see a piece of iron, or when you con- 
sider that you keep breathing without thinking 
about it, what ought you to remember?” “The 
goodness of God.” Here the regular teacher 
entered, and released the teacher who had tempo- 
rarily supplied his place.* 

Thus, if the heart of a teacher-be animated by a 
right spirit, all his lessons will partake of a religious 
character. The Gospels will be his chief text-book, 
and the influence of the Gospels will pervade all 
his instructions, all his readings, and all his con- 
versations with his scholars. 

What, then, is the great need of Sunday schools ? 
Not a large supply of expensive books. Not the pre- 
sence and patronage of the wealthy and the great. 
Booksare needful, and we are fortunate in having so 
good a choice among the many excellent publications 
of our London Sunday-school Association ; and the 
co-operation in our schools of the highly-educated 
and influential is much to be desired on their own 
account, as well as for the sake of the schools. But 
the great, the indispensable need is zeal, faith, love, 
and above all, personal religion on the part of the 
teachers. These are the primary requisites of the 
good and successful teacher. If religion be not a 
reality to ourselves, the words of religious instruc- 
tion will freeze upon our lips and fall like ice on 
those who listen to us, but if inour own experience 
we know its worth and blessedness when we speak 
of it to our scholars, we shall speak with a genuine 
warmth, and truth, and naturalness, and they will 
respond to our appeals. Do any say they are not 
fitted for this work? Let them then without delay 
seek to become qualified by entering at once the 
great normal school of Jesus Christ, and carrying 
on their preparation there. He is the best teacher 
who has come most completely under the influence 
of “the Master,’ and the Sunday school, beyond 
all other schools, must depend for its best end 
highest influence upon the strength and activity of 
the religious spirit in the hearts and lives of its 
teachers. 
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THE APPROACHING CONFERENCE 
OF THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Every three years the Liberation Society 
holds a great National Conference of its 
supporters, and our readers will have 
seen by the advertisement which has 
appeared in our columns that the next of 
these Triennial Conferences is to be held 
on Tuesday and Wednesday next. We 
are well aware that a considerable number 
of our readers, ministerial and otherwise, 
are already thoroughly interested in this 
society, but there are still many who 
oppose it, in the vain dream that they 
may yet see the so-called Church of 
England widened into a really compre- 
hensive national Church, while a still 
larger number, though holding, so far as 
they think upon the subject at all, sub- 
stantially the views on which the Libera- 
tion Society takes its stand, have hitherto 
kept aloof from it through a vague feeling 
of there being something narrow and 


*See “A Pastor’s Familiar Lectures,” Boston; James 
’ Munroe and Co, p, 56. 


bigoted in its methods of operation, or in 
dislike of the imputation of * political dis- 
sent.” Wewisb, therefore, to draw atten- 
tion to these meetings, in the hope that 
the whole subject may receive more con- 
sideration, and that more of our readers 
may endeavour to attend. 

We Unitarians used to be the lead- 
ers in movements on behalf of religious 
freedom and equality, but of late years 
a paralysis of timid Broad Church pro- 
clivyities seems to have come over many 
of our congregations. Accustomed in 
the past to find comparatively little 
sympathy or co-operation amongst Or- 
thodox Dissenters, they have been half 
suspicious of a movement in favour of 
religious equality originating among Bap- 
tists and Independents who have yet to 
learn some of the first principles of 
religious liberty. They have been afraid 
lest the church-freedom which the 
Liberation Society has advocated, might 
turn out tobeonly ameans of more effective 
sectarian discipline—a liberty for churches 
the more effectually to carry out the slave- 
owner’s notion, of liberty to wallop his 
own niggers—the niggers in this case 
being all such heretics as Dr. Cotenso and 
the Essayists and Reviewers. In fact, 
however, as such of our friends as have 
had anything to do with this society can 
testify—those among the orthodox bodies 
who approve of it, and work it, are those 
who do most truly understand religious 
liberty, and who take the broadest ground 
as totheconstitution of Christian churches. 
Moreover, this society itself has been a 
liberal education to its orthodox members. 
Obliged by its constitution to make no 
distinction of sects, and to admit to their 
fullest co-operation such Unitarians as 
were willing to join, the distrust with 
which the co-operation of these was at first 
received in many quarters has been gra- 
dually giving way before a closer acquaint- 


ance; and we believe that wherever our | 


ministers or our people are willing to give 
a helping hand, they find a cordial wel~ 
come. With one or two trifling excep- 
tions, the catholic understanding ef the 
society’s original constitution has been 
faithfully observed, and it is impossible 
but that great good should result from 
such frank association as it has caused 
between the various sections of Noncon- 
formity. 

As to the real principle for the ad- 
vancement of which the Liberation Society 
exists, we feel that‘argument for itis almost 
growing out of date. As Mr. GuapsTonE 
said on a kindred subject, “Time is on 
our side.” The present movement against 
the Irish Church is opening people’s eyes 
to what must be the ultimate basis of all 
ecclesiastical life. Mr. Guapsronzr and 
his fellow Church-of-England politicians 
may carefully draw their nice distinc- 
tion between disestablishment in Ireland 
and disestablishment in England—un- 
doubtedly the two do stand on different 
grounds—but the difference is one of 
quantity and not of principle. All, 
except Church-of-England politicians, 
must see this. Even our contempor- 
ary, the Inquirer, admitted a few 
weeks ago that the spirit of the time 
seemed more and more to be tending in 
the direction of free churches. The down- 
fall of the Establishment in Ireland will 
reveal the hollowness of the principle on 
which the political supremacy of the 
Anglican Church is still maintained, and 
will moreover teach the significant lesson 
that even the difficulty of dealing with 


vast ecclesiastical properties is one which 
it is not impossible to overcome. 

The real obstacle to this movement 
being taken up heartily in our churches 
is a kind of shrinking dislike of being 
twitted as “ political dissenters,” coupled 
with an hereditary disposition to take 
our stand rather with liberal Churchmen 
than with fellow Nonconformists. We 
hope, however, that such lingering pre- 
judices as these will not be allowed to 
stand in the way of the plain duty of the 
time. So long as the Church of England 
keeps its ground as a political institution, 
it is impossible for those who dissent from 
it, or who think its ascendancy to be 
mischievous and wrong, to be otherwise 
than political dissenters, if they are to use 
the only means by which a political insti- 
tution is to be modified. The Liberation 
Society is not more of a political organi- 
sation than the necessities of the case 
require. Certainly it is not more of a 
political organisation than the Church 
itself. It is an organisation against a 
huge injustice which was created by the 
State, and is maintained by the State, not 
merely to the injury of our smaller 
churches, but to the injury of religion 
itself. Instead of being based upon a 
narrow idea, it takes its stand upon the 
broadest of all. The advocate of even the 
widest comprehension, the most sanguine 
dreamer about some future broadest of 
broad churches, only hopes for the compre- 
hension of agoodmany Dissenters, and still 
leaves the ultimate problem untouched. 
The Liberation Society proposes for that 
ultimate problem the simplest and the 
only practical solution—to do away with 
all establishments of religion in Eng- 
land, as they will be shortly done away 
with in Ireland, and to place all churches 
upon an absolute equality in the State. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Tue meeting will be held this year in Little Port.. 
land-street Chapel, London; and it affords us great - 
pleasure to announce that our distinguished and 
eloquent minister of New York, America, the Rev.. 
Dr. Bellows, has kindly agreed to the wish of the- 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association Com- 
mittee to preach the sermon on this occasion. We- 
believe there is every prospect that this meeting: 
will be one of hearty reunion and earnest desires 
for usefulness among all the members of the Ass0- 
ciation. As our readers are aware, Dr. Bellows has 
been, during the past twelve months, on a tour 
among the cities of the continent and the East, 
having visited Egypt and Palestine, and is now 
in Rome. This leads us to expect an interesting 
address from him at the annual meeting. 


THE NEW POPISH PLOT. 


Tuovex all our readers by this time, no doubt, have 
formed their own estimate of the Premier's last 
fiction, the following analysis of it by the Pall Mall 
is deserving the notice of those who have not 
already seen it :— 

Mr. Disraeli’s last appearance in the character of 
Titus Oates, minus the perjury, is the oddest of all 
the surprising transformation scenes for which we 
have had to thank him of late years. When to- 
wards the close of the great Irish debate he first 
informed the world of his appalling discovery, it 
was natural to attribute something to the lateness 
of the hour and the excitement of the occasion. 
Even a Prime Minister may begin to see visions 
and dream dreams toward the small hours, after 
about five nights of incessant badgering. The 
worst of such utterances is that when cool reflec- 
tion has come, the dignity of a Prime Minister’s 
position cuts him off from that resource to which 
common mortals could so readily and gracefully 
betake themselves. If a military gentleman were 
to wait upon you, on the morning after the Derby, 
with a request for an explanation of the strange 
imputations which you had cast upon your most 
intimate friend of being a sanguinary Fenian, 
not to say an unprincipled head-centre with a 
general tendency towards felonious practices, 
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you would probably find no difficulty in get- 
ting credit for the assertion that the language 
complained of was made use of in a fit of temporary 
eXcitement, and was not intended to convey any 
sericus imputation on your friend’s loyalty and 
general respectability. Such explanations, how- 
ever, are not open toa Prime Minister when waited 
upon by a jealous constituent. Though it ishuman 
to err, so great a man must not admit that in the 
heat of debate he has talked nonsense, Vivian Grey 
at home must allow of no appeal from Vivian Grey 
in the House, but must justify in cold blood the 
language which he used after his exciting rounds 
with Mr. Lowe, Lord Cranborne, and other distin- 
guished antagonists. It is amusing to see how he 
sets about it. His catechist is the Rev. Arthur 
Baker, rector of Addington, Bucks, who asks for an 
“ explanation of” Mr. Disraeli’s “alleged assertion 
that the High Church Ritualists had been long in 
secret combination, and were now in open con- 
federacy with Irish Romanists for the destruction 
of the union between Church and State.” With a 
fine sense of the proprieties of the occasion, Mr. 
Disraeli dates his reply “Hughenden Manor, 
Maundy Thursday, 1868.” The “ Maundy Thurs- 
day” is an inestimable bit of local colour. Nothing 
could suit more admirably with the penitential 
tone or with the general subject of the letter. It 
‘calls up a lively image of the manner in which the 
Premier employs the sacred season of Lent. Let 
us go on, however, to the body of the letter. He 
admits Mr. Baker's right to question him, and he pro- 
‘ceeds to answer, “You are undera misapprehension if 
you suppose that Lintended to cast any slurupon the 
High Church party. [believe thereisno body of men 
in this country to whom we have been more in- 
debted, from the days of Queen Anne to the days 
of Queen Victoria, for the maintenance of the 
orthodox faith, the rights of the crown, and the 
liberties of the people.” So far all is not only well, 
but natural. It would indeed be inconceivable that 
Mr. Disraeli should, have meant to turn his back 
upon the very strength of his own party. How 
could he ever be supposed to have meant to be 
disrespectful to the whole of the noble army of 
“bishops, deans, canons, rectors, vicars, and curates, 
“who are his warmest, his most natural allies, on 
“account both of the consistency of his con- 
*-servatism, and of the unsuspected orthodoxy 
“with which he has always clung to the true 
“old Church of England “orthodox faith,’ to use 
‘his own expression, to the confusion of all 
‘“ereed fanciers, epigramists, Young Englanders, 
sand other unstable persons? So far Mr. Baker’s 
correspondent was of course on velvet. At this point, 
however, a different set of thoughts presented 
themselves. ‘he High Church party were indeed 
respectable, but how about the Low Church party ? 
Was there not a blessing for the younger brother as 
well as the elder, for the Recordite who was in the 
first transports of admiration over his newly dis- 
covered Protestant champion as well as for the High 
Churchman who had known and loved him from 
his youth up ? Of course there was. “In saying this 
I have no wish to intimate that the obligations of 
thecountry tothe othergreat party in the Church are 
not equally significant.” The Record has its embrace 
as wellas the Guardian. Withoutbeing tired of Leah 
with whom he haslivedsolong, the great Caucasian 
can appreciate the charms of Rachel. There is, how- 
ever, a third party which has to some extent been 
left out in thecold. As Leah and Rachel had each 
her handmaid, so the composite Broad Church has 
been recruited in not very unequal proportions 
from the High and the Low. Equal recognition it 
eannot of course expect, as it is not, amongst the 
clergy at least, a great party; but still Zilpah and 
Bilbah get a sort of wink of recognition. “Ihave 
never looked upon the existence of parties in our 
Church as a calamity. Ilook upon them as a 
necessity, and a beneficent necessity. They are the 
natural and inevitable consequences of the mild 
and liberal principles of our ecclesiastical polity, 
and of the varying and opposite elements of the 
human mind and character.” The Liberal party is 
not expressly named or even directly indicated, but 
a principle is laid down large enough to compre- 
hend, noi only it, but every other party large 
enough to be noticeable. 

Tf, then, no offence to anybody, that is to any- 
body who counts, was intended, the question 
naturally occurs, To whom, then, was Mr, Disraeli’s 
language meant to apply? “When I spoke I 
referred to an extreme faction in the Church of 
very modern date, and that does not conceal its 
ambition todestroy the connection between Church 
and State, and which I have reason to believe has 
been for some time in secrefcombination, and is now 
in open confederacy, with the Irish Romanists for the 
purpose.” Mr. Disraeli was obliged, unless he would 
condescend to eat his words, to find some sort of 
meaning for them, and he accordingly restricts his 
allusion to the very narrowest limits. He refers 
only to those extreme High Churchmen who go 
(unless we are mistaken) with Mr. Liddon to the 
extent of thinking that the connection between 
Church and State is irreconcilable with the spirit- 
ual character of the Church, and who would 
accordingly wish to see the Church disestablished ; 
but whet evidence there is that the party in ques- 
tion aré “in open confederacy with the Irish 
Romanists” in any other sense than that in which 
we are all in open confederacy with those with 
whom we happen to agree upon particular points, 
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though we may differ widely upon others, Mr. 
Disraeli carefully avoids explaining. 
however, asserts its existence, for he artfully 
observes that “the Liberation Society, with its 
shallow and short-sighted fanaticism, is a mere in- 
strument in the hand of this confederacy.” The 
Liberation Society, of course, is far too vulgar and 
contemptible to be flattered, nor is there much 
chance that flattery would be of use with it. It is 
therefore trampled upon without mercy. [t “ will 


probably be the first victim of the spiritual despot- | 


ism the Liberation Society is now blindly working 
to establish.” Mr. Miall was much astonished, the 
other day by Dean Stanley. He will learn with 
even more astonishment that as soon as the 
Church of England has ceased to exist as an 
establishment he will be burnt in Smithitield by Dr. 
Manning and Dr, Pusey, according to the practice 
which, as we all know, is commonly pursued on 
similar occasions in New York and Boston. How 
else the Liberation Society can be made a victim to 
a spiritual despotism we cannot imagine. However, 
this may be, Mr. Disraeli backs his opinions like a 
man. He sees how, where, and why ruin and de- 
struction unutterable lie on the fatal path in which 
we are travelling, and he is the man for the crisis. 
“As I hold that the dissolution of the union be- 
tween Church and State will cause permanently a 
greater revolution in this country than foreign 
conquest, I shal] use my utmost energies to defeat 
their fatal machinations.” See what it is to have 
secret intelligence, and to sit atthe centre of things. 
The only machinations of which the world at large 
is aware, are ordinary party combinations, which 
bring together upon particular subjects persons 
who differ upon others. The only things to which 
they seem likely to be fatal are Mr. Disraeli’s 
Government and the Irish Established Church, but 
Mr. Disraeli himself knows better. No man can 
play better the part of Buckingham in “ Richard 
IIL.” when he and Gloster enter “in rotten armour, 
marvellous ill-favoured,” on the walls of the Tower: 
“Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 

Speak and look back, and pry on every side, 

Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 

Intending deep suspicion.” 


Hohn Harland, Esq., F-S.G., of Manchester. 


Mr. HaR3And, the announcement of whose death 
appears in another column, was widely known 
both as one of the oldest members of the press and 
as an antiquary of wide and varied research. Born in 
Hull 62 years ago, he learned the trade of a printer. 
Even in his apprenticeship, however, he gave all 
his energies to self-improvement, and, teaching 
himself shorthand, rose from printing to reporting. 
With indomitable industry, he made himself the 
most expert shorthand writer in the kingdom. 
There was no great field for the exercise of such a 
talent in Hull, but a curious incident brought him 
into wider notice. A member of the Bowlalley Lane 
Unitarian congregation, he was in the habit, when- 
ever a strange minister preached, of taking down 
his sermon, and presenting him with a copy of it 
fairly written out. On one occasion, in 1830, when 
Dr. Beard had given a special address, Mr. Harland 
called on him the next day with his speech thus 
reported verbatim, and Dr. Beard was so struck 
with the perfect accuracy of it that he mentioned 
the circumstance to the late Mr. Jolin Edward 
Taylor, who was then conducting the Manchester 
Guardian with that energy and ability which placed 
it at the head of the provincial press. The conse- 
quence was that Mr. Harland removed to Man- 
chester, where for thirty years-he continued the 
connection thus pleasantly begun. 


“With the rapidity,” says the Guardian, “ with 
which this manufacturing capital of the north ad- 
vanced during the second quarter of this century, 
the demands upon the local newspaper press were 
increased. Mr. Harland responded to those de- 
mands, and created, for the first time, an appetite 
for newspaper reading of local matters, which he 
was also the first to supply. As the JZanchester 
Guardian increased the frequency of its publica- 


tions, from weekly to bi-weekly in 1836, and to, 


daily in 1855, Mr. Harland surrounded himself by 
able men, some of whom have since become emi- 
nent in their profession in still wider spheres. He 
directed their labours with a rare skill, while he 
communicated to them some of his own untiring 
energy and high sense of duty. His love of 
verbal accuracy amounted almost to a passion, 
This, and the severe discipline which he con- 
sidered necessary for the efficient performance 
of the duties of bis department, created an 
admiration for Mr. Harland’s character, in the 
minds of some who benefited by his business coun- 
sels, which deepened into affection; while upon 
those less soldierly in disposition it produced the 
impression, still met with among the traditions of 
the profession, of an austere and iron rule.” 

But, even while thus busied with his own pro- 
fessional work, he made time for the culture of 
literary tastes in other and higher directions. 


Possessing a keen sense of humour, endowed with 


He clearly, | 


considerable poetical powers, a good Latinist, and 
a loving student of early English history, he 
speedily made himself a reputation among local 
literary men, and, as his pursuits took more de- 
cidedly the direction of archseology, he became far 
more widely known as an antiquarien. He was 
elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
has been one of the most prominent members of the 
Chetham Society, for which he edited no less than 
14 curious volumes, mostly relating to Manchester 
and Lancashire in olden times. For skill in de- 
ciphering old manuscripts and supplying the clue 
to the understanding of brief fragmentary records, 
to which, no doubt, his thorough habituation to 
shorthand contributed, he was probably without 
an equal. Yet all this was done not only with very 
scanty leisure, but in face of bodily infirmity, his 
health having been greatly affected for many years 
past by a disease of the knee-bone, which compelled 
the use of crutches, and obliged him a few years 
ago to retire from the Manchester Guardian. 

His greatest work was his last. “ Baines’s Lan- 
cashire” had been long out of print, and an enter- 
prising publisher resolved to bring out a fresh 
edition of it, which should at once correct the 
many errors of the older edition, prune it of matter 
now obsolete, and carry on its histories to the pre- 
sent time. Mr. Harland’s reputation pointed him 
out as the man fittest to undertake such a 
work, and it was accordingly placed in his hands, 
A less conscientious man would have contented 
himself with some slight modification of the rich 
materials afforded by the original work, but with 
Mr, Harland nothing would suffice but the most 
careful examination, verification of authorities, and 
revision almost amounting to the re-writing of the 
whole. As if Baines was not enough, he took up, 
for intervals of light labour, the editing of a new 
edition of “ Gregson’s Fragments ;” and it is to be 
feared that the intense application which these two 
works involved, contributed to the illness which 
has carried him off just as his task was approaching 
completion, 

A sincere and earnest Unitarian, Mr. Harland 
was one of the founders of the chapel in New 
Bridge-street, and having a few years ago returned 
to the same neighbourhood, after living for a 
number of years in distant parts of the suburbs, 
he again joined the congregation, feeling a very 
deep interest and sympathy in the experiment of 
its conversion into an “ open church.” One of the 
last questions he asked during his illness was, 
whether there was any way in which he could 
serve the church before he passed away, and among 
the many hundreds of people, including the best 
intellect of the neighbourhood, that gathered at the 


Rusholme Cemetery on Tuesday last to pay honour — 


to his memory, were not a few of his sorrowing 
fellow-worshippers. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE STREET SINGERS. 


A THREADBARE workman, with a wife and row 
Of shivering children, singing in the street— 

Discord that sadly fills the heart, although 
The thing may be a cheat. 


Better be cheated, and let no doubt start 
About the man’s mock-miserable condition; © 

Better believe his plaint than have your heart 
Contracted by suspicion. ‘ 


Give him your penny, and believe him true ; 
The ways of Providence are wisely dim ; 
Your alms may purchase the reward for you, 

The punishment for him, 


Tis well to keep your charity awake, 
To run a thousand risks of being cozend, 
And held your heart still open for the sake — 
Of one among the thousand. 


ae 
Soe oe 
THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
PART I, “ 


“My darling,” said the mother to the sick child, 
“this doctrine of the Trinity is not a subject for 
you to think about now, you must wait until you 
are older before you can understand it.” 

“But, mother, I cannot help thinking about it, 
for if itis true, I shall never like to think about 
God any more.” 

“Hush, my child, you must not speak like this.” 

“Yes, but it is quite true, mother, what nurse 
has told me makes God seem all confused, just as 
the bull’s eye in the window, you know, made you 
or father look confused when I looked at you 
through it; and it makes me so weary to look at 
Him, you know—I mean to think about Him. oe 
look and look and look and can make nothing 
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Oh, it is just like looking through the knobbed 
glass which made me so tired.” 

“Turn away your mind fora time, and try to 
forget all about it.” 

“Oh, mother,” cried Harry rather impatiently, 
“T have told you I can’t. I must make it out. 
Why, you know nursey went on to read to me that 
every one who did not believe that doctrine about 
the Trinity, without doubt he should perish ever- 
lastingly. Now, if that is true, I ought to think 
about it. And oh, mother, I am afraid I don’t 
believe it; for, try as I wish, I cannot believe it— 
I cannot make three into one, and one into three.” 

“ My darling, listen then to me: Z do not believe 
the doctrine which nurse has put into your mind.” 

“But, mother, does not the Bible say it is true ?” 

“T do not think it does. In the passage which 
nurse read to you, Jesus, I think, meant to say: 
Go and teach all nations, baptising them, and tell- 
ing them that God is a loving Father, telling them 
that He sent Jesus, and made him His beloved son, 
to show men that they might all be sons of God, 
telling them that God was with them all—a holy 
spirit, seeking to guide them into all goodness.” 

“ But are there not other passages, mother, which 
people think teach this doctrine? ” 

“There is one, the last verse in the 2nd Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians,‘ The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God,and the communion 
of the Holy Ghost be with youall.’ I think the Apos- 
tle meant here to wish that the influence of Jesus 
Christ might draw them to be like him, and that 
they might love God and have the guidance of His 
Holy Spirit. This verse, then, means nearly the 
same as the other.” 

“ But is there no other verse, mother, that seems 
to teach the Trinity ?” 

“There is a verse in our common version of the 
New Testament in lst John v. 7, ‘And there are 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one. But all really learned scholars have decided 
that this verse was not in the New Testament at 
first for at least five hundred years. It is not 
found now in any Latin manuscripts earlier than 

the ninth century after Christ, nor in any Greek 
manuscript earlier than the 15th century.” 

“How did it come into the New Testament, 
then ?” 

“You know, my dear, that for more than a thou- 
sand years, copies of the New Testament, as well as 
of other books, had to be made in writing with 
pens. Well, probably at some time or other some 
one who had a copy of the New Testament made a 
note in the margin of what he thought about the 
heavenly witnesses. By and by, years after, acopy- 
ist was making a New Testament from this copy, 
and mistook what was in the margin for a part of 
coeare and copied it in where he thought it ought 
to be. 

“Then, really, it ought to be struck out of the 
New Testament.” 

“T think so; but, my darling, let me bring this 
lesson to an end by saying that though, as I believe, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is not in the Scriptures, 
still I must say that if it were there I could not 
believe it, I should think the writer mistaken.” 

“How would you know, mother?” 

“Let me ask you a question, Harry. Do you 
think I want you to love me?” 

“O, mother, Iam sure you do, and I am sure I 
love you,” throwing his arms round her neck. 

“Well, now, suppose I were obliged to go away 
from you for a long time, do you think if these 
bulls-eye-windows still remained in your room 
that I should come and just show myself to you 
through the tormenting knobs and wrinkles?” 

“O, Iam sure you would not tease me so.” 

“Do you think if you never saw me but through 
such knobs you would like to think about me?” 

“No, Lam sure I should not. I should hate the 
very thought of you, because it would be so weari- 
some to me.” ; 

“ Well, Harry, the Heavenly Father, who is more 
tender than the tenderest mather, desires to have 
us love Him—love Him with allourheart and mind, 
and soul, and strength; and therefore, you know, 
would not ask us to think of Him in such a way as 
would make Him seem wearisome and disagreeable. 
That would be the way to make us hate Him rather 
than love Him.” 

“O,I think I see it now, mother. But how came 
people ever to think that the Heavenly Father 
wanted us to think of him in such a queer way ?” 

“Well, ages and ages ago, I suppose people’s 
minds were not as educated as they are now. 
There were knobs and wrinkles of ignorance and 
mistake in them. People looked through these 
and saw God all distorted and confused, and 
thought he was as the window of their minds made 
him seem.” 

“ Ah, I see I was right then: the knobs did come 
back, only they were in my own mind, but they are 
gone now, dear mother.” ; 

“Don’t let them come again, my child. When- 
ever nurse or any one else gives you a view of 
God which makes him seem unlovely or repulsive 
to you, and tells you that God wishes you to have 
that view of Him, do not believe it. Say to your- 
self—‘ God wishes me to love Him, and therefore 
he cannot wish me to think of Him in such a way 
as will make me not love Him.’ ” 

“T think I can remember that, mother.” 

“Well, now, try to go to sleep: I will sit by you 
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and sew.” Harry turned his nead to the wall, but | carved groups were substituted some time ago in 


his little brain had been so excited and troubled by 
the difficult thoughts which nurse had put into it, 
that it was a long time before he could rest. 
ever, at last his mother heard the long-drawn 
breath which showed that quiet sleep had delivered 
him from his perplexities, and then she quietly stole 
from the room. 
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GOOD FRIDAY AT SEVILLE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post gives an 
Interesting account of the ceremonies in Seville 
during the Holy Week, from which we extract the 
following description of what was to be seen in 
one of the principal squares, which was crowded 
to its furthest corners, and the balconies of the 
houses in which, from bottom to top, were alive 
with black mantillas and fans: 

Everybody is gay and smiling. A flourish of 
trumpets and the first notes of the stirr.ng Spanish 
national air announce the arrival of the Infantes. 
They, like everybody else to-day, have walked 
afoot from their palace outside the walls, and are 
dressed in the deep mourning which is proper to 
the occasion. They are very popular, and the two 
daughters are very handsome, but there is no 
cheering on Good Friday, only a general uncover- 
ing and rising as they take their places. And now 
a line of gendarmes, who have been waiting at the 
end of the Calle de las Sierpes, advance to clear 
the way, followed immediately by the procession 
itself, all moving at a very slow pace. First come 
the penitents, strange-looking creatures, clad in 
long gowns, and tall canonical hats covering the 
face and shoulders, with two holes for the eyes, 
and each holding a candle nearly as long as them- 
selves. They are well-to-do people all these, as you 
may see by their dandy varnished shoes and silk 
stockings, and they will think themselves weil 
repaid for their trouble by an indulgence or a dis- 
pensation, both of which are carried to an extreme 
point here. Some of them are barefoot, all 
are silent, and, in spite of the bright colours of 
which their dresses are made, they look very lugu- 
brious as they pass with a slow and solemn step at 
long intervals. Mixed with them are a number of 
Lancers, and further on an infantry regiment, all 
with reversed arms—a spectacle which shocks my 
French friend—who thinks that it is disgraceful for 
soldiers to be mixed up with what he calls ‘ Une 
telle mascarade” For half an hour these penitents 
pass in two long lines, relieved every now and then 
by a group in the middle bearing a banner ora 
casket. And now there come priests in stiff gold 
copes, followed by close-shaven, mouse-headed 
boys swinging censers which fill the air with gray 
smoke. After them, in the midst of a group of 
gentlemen in simple dress suits, there walks a 
handsome young lady, attired magnificently in 
white and gold, blindfolded, bearing the handker- 
chief which shows that she represents St. Veronica, 
and with a blush on her cheek, which you set down 
to the novelty of the position, until you are told 
that it is nothing more nor less than paint. Then 
follow more peuitents, and a number of children, 
four or five years old, dressed as angels, of red and 
orange with much gold lace, and wings of gauze 
which droop and draggle disconsolately behind 
them. Soon after you hear the music of a military 
band play asolemn air very much out of tune (not 
because the musicians cannot play in tune, but 
because they are not allowed to do so in Holy 
Week), and you see an enormous structure ad- 
vancing slowly into the square, and towering 
almost to the roofs of the low houses. It is a 
great platform, carried by some forty or fifty 
men, concealed by hangings, and upon it is a 
representation of the descent from the cross, in 
wooden figures the size of life, which nod and 
tremble with the motion as though they would 
come down upon you in a heap. Two Roman 
soldiers, in correct costume, are mounted on ladders 
at the top of the cross, while at its foot kneel 
Mary Magdalen and the Virgin, in long velvet 
robes, literally covered with gold embroidery and 
crowned with jewelled tiaras. At its approach all 
the spectators rise and uncover, though you will 
conclude from the remarks you may understand, 
that there is much more admiration felt for the 
richness of the Virgin’s robe than reverence for the 
subject represented. After being set down before 
the Infantes for a few minutes the platform is again 
advanced, and now comes the band, followed by a 
body of young men dressed as Roman soldiers, in 
short blue and white tunics, velvet boots and 
helmets, crowned with nodding plumes of an extra- 
vagant length. They have their vizors down, and 
carry spears and shields, walking three abreast at 
long intervals, but their dresses are not expensive 
enough to save them from some ridicule, and, as if 
to show that they are mere shams after all, they 
are followed by a compact body of modern troops 
in close order, after whom come the rabble, mark- 
ing the end of the procession. There are five 
more such displays to follow this afternoon, but 
they are all more or less of the same character, 
though the subjects represented vary, the most 
favoured being perhaps Maria Santissima en los 
Misteriosos Dolorosos, whose robe, trailing to the 
ground, is more richly embroidered than any of 
the others. Formerly these various scenes of the 
Passion were represented by living people, but the 
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consequence of scandals having arisen, and at pre- 
sent the same platforms are brought out every 
year, with the exception of one or two, which are 
only produced once every eight or ten years. 
These processions are organised, and all the ex- 
penses are borne by the penitents, who form several 
confradias, or brotherhoods, each distinguished by 
its peculiar colour of dress, and each possessing 
from one to three of the carved groups. They 
have certainly a hard time of it those penitents, 
for on Friday the processions began at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at ten o’clock at night I met 
them still winding their slow length through the 
streets. Indeed, the night is, perhaps, the best 
time to see them, for when eacb man has lit his 
huge candle, and when the thousand tapers (liter- 
ally a thousand) with which, to the imminent 
danger of the fine dresses, the platforms are sur- 
rounded, are also lit, the effect is something very 
striking indeed. 


EAST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


THe annual meeting of this missionary association 
was held in the Unitarian Church, Stockport, on 
Saturday the 18th inst.; Major Coprock in the 
chair, There were present most of the ministers 
given below, and also delegates from several of 
the mission stations and other friends. Reports 
were read by the secretary (Rev. A. Payne), and 
by Revs. R. C. Dendy and I. Revitt, missionaries.. 
From these it appeared that eiyht stations are 
aided by the funds of the Union; those at Flowery 
Field, Mottram, and Stalybridge having the 
services of the above-named missionaries, the 
others depending principally upon the assistance of 
lay friends. The income for last year was £324, 
13s. 8d., leaving a balance of £47. 5s. in the 
treasurer’s bands. ‘This favourable state of the 
funds, however, was the result of special efforts. 
which had been made by some of the congrega- 
tions, and a donation of £20 from the committee of 
the Provincial Assembly. Had it not been for the 
extraordinary aid thus obtained, the accounts 
would have shown a considerable deficit. To 
maintain present operations in an efficient state, it 
will be necessary that the ordinary collections 
should be permanently increased by one third. 
The office-bearers for the ensuing year were then 
elected, and the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman. 

At the close of the business meeting a social 
meeting was held in the schoolroom, at which 
Major Coppock again presided. He was supported 
by Rev. A. Payne, Wilmslow, secretary; Rev. H, 
Green, M.A., Knutsford; Rev. H. E, Dowson, B.A, 
Gee Cross; Rev. J. Page Hopps, Dukinfield; Rev. 
J. Worthington, Bolton; Rev. R. C. Dendy, Flowery 
Field; Rev. F. Revitt; Mottram; Rev. D. Berry,, 
Mossley; Rev. J, Black, M.A., Stockport: Mr. 
Samuel Greg, Macclesfield; Mr. R. Carling, Bolton, 
&. 

After tea the CHAIRMAN opened the proceedings 
with a brief address, thanking the members of the 
union for their visit to the town; and said that the 

ports readat the business meeting showed that real 
good was being done by this missionary enterprise. 
He regretted that the suggestions put forth by him- 
self and others, that Lancashire’ and Cheshire should 
unite in forming one large missionary estublish- 
ment, whereby one expense would have sufficed, 
had not been adopted. This was the eighth anni- 
versary of the missionary enterprise in Cheshire in 
connection with Unitarianism, and he was glad so 
much had been done by their separate efforts, 
Seven congregations were mainly or entireiy sup- 
ported by the union. 

The Rev. D. Berry (Mossley) read a paper on 
“The encouragements to and defects of our Uni- 
tarian missionary operations.” 

After remarking that all genuine Christians must be 
possessed of the missionary spirit, the paper went on to 
notice the busy activity with which Catholics and the 
orthodox churches were prosecuting their missionary 
labours, and asked “ what have Unitarian churches been 
doing?” Until within a few years little missionary 
spirit was amongst them. Now, however, belicving 
their views to be more pure than those of any other sect, 
the missionary spirit was taking firmer root, and there 
had been established in the United Kingdom twenty- 
six district societies for the dissemination of their 
opinions. Many churches had been erected through- 
out the kingdom as a result of their missionary enter- 
prise, many churches that seemed to be dying away had 
become full of life, and active and earnest ministers had 
been placed in charge of others whose zeal had almost 
become extinct. But there were certain defects which 
had rendered the fruits of their labours less satisfactory. 
One was that of assigning several mission stations to one 
missionary. The association would better perform its 
work by adopting—first, that in places where it was 
thought there was hope, a minister should be stationed, 
not as a missionary, where he would be able to look after 
his people, and by repeatedly bringing before them the 
desirability of ceasing as soon as possible to be depen- 
dent upon the missionary association, would be a means 
of adding many new and self-supporting churches. In 
the case of flourishing missions, the association to 
make an annual grant gradually diminishing each year, 
until the whole amount was realised by the congregation, 
whereby a spirit of independence would be developed. 
Another defect was the want of a building fund. It was 
a shame that some of their congregations should be com- 
pelled to worship in such miserable rooms. They kuew 
it was impossible for a new mission to erect a suitable 
place, and the expenses might be greatly curtailed by the 
establishment of a mission building fund. Another de- 
fect in their branch missionary operations was the ab- 
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sence of attention to the work of visiting and want of 
interest in the Sunday schools; because to know their 
people and to feel an interest in them they must be 
visited at home, and the school must not fail to be con- 
sidered the nursery of the church. 

After some discussion, in which Rev. Henry Green, 
Mr. 8S. Greg, and Rev. J. Page Hopps took part, Mr. 
R. Carxine (Bolton) introduced the question of 
“The formation of missionary churches and their 
organisation.” 

He said that for more than thirty years he had been 
accustomed to work of that description, and he had come 
to the conclusion that Unitarians had failed because they 
began at the broad instead of the narrow end. He had 
more faith in a man beginning with a £20 note and work- 
ing himself up toa £40,000 miil, than one beginning with 
a mill of that amount without the character to maintain 
his position. He could see no reason why the Lancashire 
and East Cheshire Unions should not be united. Hethen 
alluded to endeavours made to establish churches at 
Blackburn and Wigan, but which failed for lack of zeal 
on the part of their promoters, and referred to the opening 
of the new church at Accrington, some days ago, at a 
cost of £1,000. He also reported favourably of Mossley 
and Mottram, where the Unitarians, by joining a num- 
ber of secessionists from a Methodist New Connexion, 
who had drifted into Unitarianism, an encouraging 
church was formed. He then suggested visitation to the 
small villages near Stockport to hold converse with the 
inhabitants, and when the nucleus of a church was 
formed he had no doubt of the liberality of Unitarians 
for assistance. When such churches were formed the 
organisation would be a matter to be carried out as the 
materials presented themselves, adopting such plans as 
were best suited to the circumstances. He urged a 
thorough appreciation of their own principles, and 
advised them to make as much of their Christian life as 
their common business, 

The Rev. J. Worrutneron (Bolton) next ad- 
dressed the meeting. He was not in favour of a 
distinction between the minister and themissionary, 
and advocated earnest individual effort. 


Sa, 


POOLE. 

On Monday week, the ceremony of laying the foun- 
‘dation stone of the New Unitarian Chapel, took place 
-on the site of the old edifice, which is now pulled 
down. The store was laid by Tomas Natsu, Esq., of 
Poole, in the presence of a large number of specta- 
tors. The building will be in the Gothic style, 
of white brick with Bath stone dressings. ‘The 
church, independently of the vestibule, will be 
-50 feet long by 34 feet wide. It will be open seated, 
and all the wood work will consist of stained deal. 
The church will be arranged so as to accommodate 
200 worshippers. There will be no gallery, but one 
may be added if itis found necessary to provide 
accommodation for a larger number of persons. 
The contract price is £520, exclusively of the 
schools, which are included in the design. They 
are to be built on the western side of the church, 
but it is not decided whether they shall be pro- 
ceeded with at the present time. 

The Rev. L., Lewis, of London, having offered 
prayer, Mr. J. Darpy delivered an address, after 
which the stone was duly laid by Mr. Naish. It 
simply had cut on it the figures “1868.” Mr. 
NAlisu, in laying the stone, pronounced the following 
words :—“ My Christian friends, now is laid the 
corner-stone of a church dedicated to the worship 
and service of the one true and living God, our 
Heavenly Father, and to the preaching of the Gospel 
of His Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

The Rev. E. Kuru, M.A., then briefly described 
the contents of the bottle which had been deposited 
under the stone, stating that as they were profiting 
themselves by the experience of those who had 
gone before them, they should deposit memorials 
which would be valuable to those who would come 
after them when future generations would be in 
their graves, and the church now about to be erected 
would be demolished. After another hymn and 
prayer, the proceedings terminated. 

At half-past five a tea meeting was held at the 
Temperance Hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Darby, and addresses were delivered by Revs. E, 
Kell, M.A., J. Cropper, M.A., R. Yelland, and J. B. 
Lloyd; Messrs. Welch, Balston, W. J. Pike, and W. 
N. Western. 

eg ee 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Brackiry.—As will be seen from our obituary, 
the congregation here has lost one of its oldest 
members, by the death of the late respected Nathan 
Broadhurst, who died at Manchester on the 9th ult., 
and was interred in the burial ground of Blackley 
Unitarian Chapel, on Sunday, the 12th. He was 
the ‘last male survivor of an old and respected 
family, that has been from the first connected with 
that chapel, the foundation stone of which was laid 
by one of his ancestors in the year 1676. 

Bury Disrricr SunpDAy-scHootr Unron.—On 
Sunday, April 26th, the first gathering of the Union 
for the present season took place at Heywood. 
About 150 were present. After tea the Rev. John 
-Fox took the chair, and welcomed all who had 
come from the other schools, viz., Bury, Ainsworth, 
Heap Bridge, and Stand.—Mr. John Spencer, of 
Ainsworth, read the report of the visitors to the 
schools in union during the past six months, which 
showed that the schools were in good working 
order, and that the schools at Heywood and Heap 
Bridge were particularly worthy of praise. The 
usual Whit-Sunday gathering of scholars and 
teachers was arranged to take place at Bank-street, 
Bary, and the Rev. W. C. Squier, of Stand, re- 
quested to officiate. A pic-nie to Simpson Clough 
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was also arranged to take place on the 9th of May. 
Mr. Spencer then read a paper on “The true work 
of our Sunday schools.” A discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. Wormald, T. Holt, and J. Reynolds 
(Bury), Collinson (Heywood), Wm. Freeston (Heap 
Bridge), and the chairman took part. The next 
meeting was aranged for Ainsworth, Sunday, June 
14th, when Mr. Wm. Freeston, of Heap Bridge, 
will read a paper on “ The preparation of lessons.” 

Hutt: BowLaLiny-Lann Cuappi.— On Sunday 
week, the last of a course of Sunday morning dis- 
courses was given by the Rev. J. M. Dixon, on 
“ Religion the Poetry of our Nature.” 

Loneron.—A course of Sunday evening lectures, 
by the Rev. N. Green, on the leading doctrines of 
Unitarian Christianity, has just been concluded. 
They have been well attended, and excited a good 
deal of interest. 

OxrpHAM.— On Saturday last, the cricket club of 
the Sunday school held its annual tea party, when 
a good number were present, and agreeably enter- 
tained by amusements. 

SALFoRD: ForD-strrnt.—On Sunday last two 
sermons were preached in this place in aid of the 
Sunday school, that in the morning by the Rev. J. 
Freeston, and that in the evening by the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, M.A. The collections were upwards of £6. 

SHEFFIELD: Upprr Care, Sunpay ScHooLs.— 
The anniversary sermons were preached on Sunday 
last, by the Rev. Brooke Herford, of Strangeways 
Unitarian Free Church, Manchester, when the col- 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors, 

InquirEr.— We cannot take up the question you pro- 
pose, believing that pantheism is not sufficiently rife 
either in our own or any other body to make it desir- 
able. 


W. H.—Thanks. 
WHAT SHOULD UNITARIAN MINISTERS BE 
ABLE TO DO? 

To the Editors.—In the Herald of the 10th inst., 
you have inserted a semi-editorial, semi-official 
article, under a heading very similar to the above, 
and upon that article I ask to be permitted to 
make a few remarks. I wish your rule allowed 
this to be done anonymously, as I do not desire 
publicity, or see that argument gains any strength 
by the name of the person who uses it. The sum 
and substance of the article in question is, that 
unless a person has received a thorough university 
education he is unfit to be an Unitarian minister. 
I demur to this proposition altogether. Not because 
I undervalue high scholarship and solid learning, 
but because it is made to do duty in most extrava- 
gant fashion. If Unitarian ministers were always 
engaged in controversy, and that controversy 
mainly rested upon the verbal accuracy of our 
translation of the Bible, then a more than usual 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, ecclesiastical 
and doctrinal history, might be essential; but 
it is not so. Between the plenary inspiration 
of the orthodox and the inspiration of spirit 
and purpose as set forth by Unitarians, there 
is a gulf so deep that no translation, new or 
old, can bridge it over. To lay down such elab- 
orate conditions of ministerial labour is to have 
many of our pulpits unoccupied as _hereto- 
fore, and to discourage men who have acquired 
facility of expression in the statement and defence 
of opinion from offering us their aid, and Unita- 
rianism injured thereby. Of all systems of religion 
Unitarianism is easiest understood; of all systems 
of religion it contains by far the fewest difficulties ; 
and it is the only religion which contains no doc- 
trines which stand in the way of the universal 
improvement of mankind. Why, then, has it not 
made its wayin the world? Because it has lacked 
the zeal of the Wesleyan, the firm adherence of 
the Calvinist, and the patient, hopeful plodding of 
the pioneer of progress. In my own opinion, the 
first. qualification of an Unitarian minister is that 
he be deeply, heartily, and thoroughly convinced 
of the truth of Unitarianism; next, to state and 
defend it in all its integrity, and thus effect the 
deliverance of hisown soul; next, that he should 
have a thorough sympathy with all efforts made 
for mental, moral, social, and theological progress. 
I by no means wish to assert or indicate that these 
conditions are incompatible with solid learning and 
high scholarship; but I maintain they ought to 
stand first, not last, in ministerial qualifications. 
It is true that by thus inverting the order of things 
our ministers may produce few works of high cha- 
racter (always very few, whatever the University 
qualifications) ; but they will do far greater things ; 
they will teach people to form their opinions on a 
broader basis, and with a freedom hitherto un- 
known, thus dealing a fatal blow to superstition ; 
bring about a greater assimilation to the person, 
character, and mission of Christ, and morally vin- 
dicate the ways of God to men.—Yours, 

Burnley, 59, Tulledge-road. J.C. Farn, 

(Without criticising our correspondent’s argument, 
with which in the main we agree, it is only fair to say 
that he has put a construction on the article to which 
his letter refers, that it will not fairly bear.—Eps. U.H.} 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Birmingham: FREE CHrisviAN SocreTy, LowER 
FAZELEY-STREET,—Special services on Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening, Tea meeting on Monday, 

Bristol: ‘WEsTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN UNION.— 
Annual meeting at Oakfield Road Church, on Wednes- 
day. In the morning, a conference; in the evening, 
service. On Thursday morning and afternoon, a con- 
ference ; in the evening, the communion service and 
an address, 

Hastings.—On Wednesday, opening of the new chapel 
by the Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A, 

Hulme Domestic Mission, TOMLINSON-STREET.—On 
Sunday, anniversary sermons. Morning preacher, Rev. 
8. A. Steinthal; evening, Rev. Wm, Gaskell, M.A. 

Liverpool: Horr-strEET CuuRcH.—On Sunday even- 
ing, a lecture by the Rev. A. Gordon, on “ The origin 
and history of the Abyssinian Church.” 

London: CLERKENWELL, 81. JoHN’s SQUARE.—On 
Sunday evening, the Rev. Wm. Binns will preach, 

London: Unity CHurcy ScHooLRooms, ISLINGTON.— 

»_On Monday evening, a literary and musical evening. 

London.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, triennial con- 
ference of the Liberation Society. 

Mossley.—On Sunday, school sermons. Preachers : 
Morning, Rev. D. Berry; afternoon, Rey. H. E, Dow- 
son, B.A.; evening, Rev. John Page Hopps. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. 


Birth. 


LONG.—On the 25th ult., at Thelwall Heys, near Warrington, 
Mrs. William Long, jun., of a son. 


Murrinaes. 

JACKSON—HAMPSON.—On the 23rd ult., aj Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, Frederick 
Charles Jackson to Nancy, daughter of William Hampson. 

PILLING—JACKSON.—On the 25th ult., at Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, Charles 
Pilling to Olive, daughter of the late Jeremiah Jackson. 

TAYLOR—RHODES.— On the 23rd ult., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Heywood, by the Rev. J. Fox, Mr. John Warburton 
Taylor to Miss Nancy Rhodes, both of Hey wood. 


Aeuths. 

BROADHURST.—On the 9th ult., at Manchester, Nathan 
Broadhurst, late of Middleton, in the 77th year of his age. 
GREENHALGH.—On the 28th ult., at Accrington, Mr. 

Frederick Greenhalgh, aged 46 years. 
GREENHALGH.—0On the 21st ult.,aged seven years, Wright, 
youngest son of Mr. Peter Greenhalgh, Chowbent. 
HARLAND.—On the 28rd ult., at Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 
John Harland, F’.8.A., in his 62nd year. “ 
Mc.KITTRICK.—On the 25th ult., at Newtonards, John 
Mc.Kittrick, Esq. 
RYMER.—On the 25th ult., at 52, Walmsley-street, Hull, 
Margaret Jane, youngest child of the late Mr. Alfred Rymer, 
aged four years. ; 


fe W’S Boarding House, Commer- 


cial and Private, 22, lronmonger Lane, Cheapsid®, London. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. 


SCARLET FEVER, &. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


K NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of the best URNS 
for Tea Parties. 
A Card, showing the style and giving price of the same, will 
be sent on receipt of stamped envelope. : 


VISITORS TO LONDON, . 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Meck eo 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Grea’ 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. & 


HE DINNER SHERRY. 
24s. PER DOZEN. 

Selected with GREAT CARK, and bee on by 
ourselves DIRECT from CADIZ, has secured for itself 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, which 
makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Itis, therefore, with 
confidence we soiicit COMPARISON with any wine 
sold at the price, or even SEVERAL shillings a dozen 


DEARER. y 

We shall have pleasure in showing SAMPLES. 
Those who like it from wood can have any quantity 
they please, and can save CONSIDERABL by taking 


Quarter-cask (cask included)........at £14. 58. 
Octave i «peat . 
COMPANY 


ditto 
AMES SMITH & 
x WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 


Andat I1, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 


b.O ND.OUNS 
SHIRLEY’S y 
TEMPERANCE =4 
HOTEL, a 
87, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury _ a" mA‘ 
NHIRGCHY’S | TEMPERANCE ; 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE E 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18.80. a 
QHIRLEY'S | TEMP sRANCE HOTEL 
h For Home Comfort. t at 
HIRLEY’S TEMPE ws Ry 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visit 0 
I parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favo! 
abis Testimonials in tho. Visitors’ Book, which is coustanely 
on the coffee-room table. er ‘ 
HIRLEYS LhMPKERANCE HOTEL 
The motto of which is, “As ye would that men sh 


do to you, do ye even so to them. 
LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBU 


Printed for the Proprietors, Wittiam Evans, 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Gheethan Hill, at : 
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BAP BRIDGE, NEAR BURY.—The 
ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL SERMONS will be 
tani ts in the Unitarian Sunday School on Sunday, May 
, by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., of Manchester. 
Service to commence at half-past three in the afternoen, and 
half-past six in the evening. A Collection will be made after 
each service. 


OSSLYN HILL CHAPEL, HAMP- 

STEAD.—The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the 

Rosslyn HillSchools and their connected Institutions will be 

preached on Sunday, May 10th, by the Rev. P.W. CLAYDEN, 

of momen. Boening sevice at 11 30; evening service at 7. 
here will be a Collection after each service. 


IVERPOOL: HOPE-STREET 
“CHURCH.—On Sunday Evening next, the 10th May, 
the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A., will deliver the 
SECOND of TWO LECTURES on ‘The Christian Church in 
Abyssinia.” Subject: “‘ The Condition and Future of Christ- 
ianity in Abyssinia.” 
Divine service to begin at half-past six o’clock. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. 

PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE.—On Sunday 

next, May 10th, the Rev. J, K. APPLEBEE, of Devonport, 

will preacii in the morning. Subject: ‘The Groaning of the 
whole Creation.” 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 


The ANNUAL MEETING of Supporters and Friends 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, on Monday, 
May lth, at Tp.m. Tea at 630. 


ONDON: NEWINGTON GREEN 


CHAPEL.—A CONCERT in aid of the School Funds 
will be given in the above Chapel, on Tuesday, May 
12th, 1868. To commence at eight o’clock. Tickets, Is. each, 
may be obtained from Mr. 8. TITFORD, Newington Green 
Chapel, or Mr. C. HARBEN, Unity Church. 


ONDON: WORSHIP-STREET SUN- 

DAY-SCHOOL J UBILEE.—This Sunday School having 
now cuenpietet the first half century of its existence, a 
SOCIAL MEETING of the Subscribers, Teachers, and other 
Friends of the School will be held at the Chapel in Worshi 
street, on Wednesday, 13th May. Tea at six o’clock. The 
Rev JOSEPH C. MEANS in the chair. 

Tickets, 1s. each, or three for 2s., may be obtained of Mr. 
DYER, treasurer, 15, Duke-street, London Bridge, or of Mr. 
H. EREEN, , secretary, 25, Little Trinity Lane, Upper Thames- 
street. 


LACKLE/Y.—In the UNITARIAN 
SCHOOLROOM, a SALE of ARTICLES, chiefly 
Children’s Clothing, will be held, in connection with the late 
Bazaar, on Saturday Afternoon, May 16th. Admission from 
three to four o’clock, 3d.; after four, 2d. Children half price. 
A CONCERT in the Evening. 


LDHAM: LORD-STREET CHAPEL. 
The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday 
‘School will be preached on the 17th inst., by the Rev. J. K. 
BEARD, D.D. 
Hours of service: Morning, 10 45; Evening, 6 30. 


IRMINGHAM UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
NEWHALL HILL.—The ANNUAL SERMONS in 
-aid of the Schools will be preached on Sunday, May 17, by the 
Rey. DAVID GRIFFITH, of Cheltenham. 
Morning, at eleven; evening, half-past six. 


YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS.—The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERMONS will be 
ed in this Chapel, by the Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A 
‘of Manchester, on Sunday, May 17th. 
ef Hours of service: ila m.and6 p.m. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
‘ POOLE 


‘The Poole Congregation will be g 


” 


teful for large and small 
ir Unitarian friends throughout the king- 
dom towards the erection of the projected new Chapel, of 


_ which the foundation stone is just laid. 


_ The amount of money still required to complete the under- 
tal is much too large for them to meet alone, and being 
desirious to avoid debt, an urgent appeal is hereby made for 
assistance. 

Amount of Subscriptions previously advertised.... £519 17 6 
Birmingham Fellowship Fund, per Rey. Samuel 


eer cerccesveece Po veccvenccess 00 


Ce recctscccces 220 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. A. TON, and the secretary, Mr. H. HAMILTON, 


High-street, Poole, Dorset. 
he Rev. JOHN CROPPER, residing not far from Poole, has 
kindly consented to the wish of the Committee and Co: 
tion to solicit aid on their behalf, and will be glad to receive 
peace nie addressed to him at the Woodlands, Stand; 
or Messr3. JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market-st., Manchester, 


pee on Sunday, May l7th, by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
.A., of Gee Cross. Hours of service: 230 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


HOW BEN T.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


SERMONS, July 19th, at 103 a.m. and 3 p.m. Preacher: 
Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL. 
ANCHEST#HR NEW COLLEGE (in 
connection with the University of London, and Uni- 
versity College, London), University Hall, Gordon Square. 
SESSION 1868-9. 

Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A,, 
26, George-street, Manchester, | goog 


CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 


Ay \ 
ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 
Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. . 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co.,54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


IAN EVIDENCE. No. IV.: The BIBLICAL VIEW 
of MAN in CONTRAST with that of RENAN. 
Principal Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICES forthe YOUNG. 

By T. E. POYNTING. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen to 

Schools.—Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 


OME PAGES.—A complete List of the 

Series, and also of the Tract Covers, with prices, &c., 

will be forwarded on application.—AlJl orders must now be 
addressed to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, Manchester. 


F You have an Eye to Economy, purchase 


all ea may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 
HOUSEHOLD IRONMONGERY, at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Ivory Table Knives, 18s per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s. 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 6s. 6d.; Tables, 8s. 6d., 93. 6d.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 98. and.d2s.; Virginian Silver, 10s. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
Plated, 19s. and27s. 

N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour for ever. Any one 
out of Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. 


T. AUB.E, 


8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music ene . 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
Aso NN tS pO 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

In the late severe storms the wall of an adjoining manufac- 
tory, which had been left standing after a fire, was blown 
down, and in its fall destroyed the outbuildings, heating ap- 
paratus, &c., of the Rochdale Road Chapel. 

The Committee are obliged to ask for help towards Rebuild- 
ing the premises destroyed; and as the Schools have for some 
time past been in Want of Proper Class Rooms, avail themselves 
of this opportunity of erecting them on the grqund where the 
former offices stood,and where the needful aecommodation 
can be obtained for about £100. The street which runs behind 
the Chapel has to be tes! and this will require an outlay of 
£30. Nearly £150, therefore, is needed, towards which it is 
intended to devote the £40 which was given so generously by 
the Strangeways Sewing School, and also £10 contributed by 
Mr. Berry, the owner of the adjoining manufactory. £100 
will, therefore, have to be raised by voluntary gifts, and the 
Committee trust that the liberal donations of the supporters 
of the truly Christian work of the Missions will speedily pro- 
vide the Funds required. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rey. 8S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 


‘Brook-street. 


Subscriptions already received. 


Mission Congregation Pedic eee wa Ags 
8. d. uaa 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0|M.Samson, Esq.. -3 3 0 
Mrs. Grant............ 2 0 OJ. E. Taylor, Esq. 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. Ll 0 9|W.R. Wood, Esq. 5 0 0 
Rey. J. Drummond... 1 0 0)H. J. Leppoc, Esq. 5 00 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 0 0)William Long, Esq.... 1 0 0 
Mr.E.0. Harding.... 1 0 O|/A_ Friend, Higher 
Rey. 8. A.Steinthal .. 1 0 0| Broughton.......... 010 0 
Jas. Worthington,Esq.5 0 0)Mrs.Shuttleworth....5 0 0 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. .... 5 0 0 


ATRON WANTED, for the Protestant 


Dissenting Charity School for Girls, Graham-street, 
Birmingham. She must have had experience in the trainin 
of Girls, and be capable of teaching them household work an 
taking the superintendence of their clothes. Age about 35. 
Salary £40 per annum, with board and lodging.—N.B. No ser- 
yant is kept in the Institution.—Apply by letter only, to the 
Rev. 8. BACHE, 44, Frederick-street, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


FIRST-CLASS Government Certificated 

Schoolmistress, who can have excellent testimonials 
as to character, WANTS a SCHOOL.—B. E., Rev. R. C. 
DENDY, Hyde. 


ANTED, for a Young Lady, 22 years of 

age, a Situation as GOVERNESS, or NURSERY 

GOVERNESS. She canundertake to teach English and Music 

thoroughly.—Apply by letter to Rev. EDWARD MYERS, 
Summer Hill Terrace, Birmingham. 


| tInDow Grove Scuoot, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. 'Terms: 20 to 49 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


EA BATHING.—BOARD and RESID- 


ENCE can be obtained on moderate terms, at an old- 
established Boarding House, delightfully situated on Red 
Wharf Bay. The house, which has recently been oleae, 
commands an extensive sea view, also the Carnarvonshire 
hills, and is especially adapted to children, being close to the 
sea, and is within an easy distance of railway station and 
steam boat.—Apply to Miss PRICE, Min-y-don, Pentraeth, 
Anglesea. 


WHE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for MAY, contains:—The Extorted 


‘Promise. Part I.—The Storm.—Teaching the Deaf and Dumb 


to Speak.—The Boys’ Adventures. Chapter [[1.—Unchang- 
ing Customs of the Arabs.—How Gladiatorial Shows were put 
an End toin Rome.—A Verse of St. Ambrose. 

Published by the Manchester District a Mia As8s0- 
ciation. General Agent: Mr. T, P. JONES, Memorial Hall, 
Manchester. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. © 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG@-EHYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 


tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Seotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn T weeds for Suits, and the ‘‘ Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 


cialand Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
s WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, 4 Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on Rete er 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
VISITORS TO LONDON, a 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 


HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.cC. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 48.6d, per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


DINNER SHERRY. 
24s. PER DOZEN. 

Selected with GREAT CARE, and brought on by 
ourselves DIRECT from CADIZ, has secured for itself 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, which 
makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Itis, therefore, with 
confidence we solicit COMPARISON with any wine 
sold at the price, or even SEVERAL shillings a dozen 
DEARER. 


We shall have pleasure in showing SAMPLES. 
Those who like it from wood can have any quantity 
they please, and can save CONSIDERABLY by taking 

Quarter-cask (cask included)........at £14. 5s. 
Octave dit socces Ob LT. 58, 
JAMES eR RCL be 
W ’ 
T-STREET, 
MANCHESTER 


And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


ne erie Y’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 

SE ein Y’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
yaaa TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
For Home Comfort. hah ig 
Q@HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

not onl speaks for ett spa ae Se ene — 
Spm naniate te ths Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 

on the coffee-room table. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which is, “ s ye would that men should, 


do ye even so to them. 
do WSONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
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WHAT. THE CHURCHES ARE. DOING. 


At a Baptist meeting, the Rev. W. Bailey, of Ber- 
hampore, after showing that Hindooism was not 
merely the worship of idols, but entwined itself 
with all the affairs of life, said that the Temple of 
Juggernaut cost not less than £500,000. It is 210 
feet high, and the wall which surrounds it 30 feet 
high. The whole enclo-ure is as much as a quarter 
of a mile, and 100,000 persons are directly or in- 
directly supported by the shrine. 


The present population of Constantinople is said 
to be about a million, of whom 300,000 are Christ- 
ians, the rest being Mohammedans of the most 
bigoted type. The latter mostly occupy the old 
eity—the ancient Byzantium; while the former 
occupy the greater part of Pera, and are scattered 
through the other suburbs. There is no law com- 
pelling such separation; but upon the principle 
that “birds of a feather flock together,” the 
Moslems keep by themselves, and the Christians as 
far off as circumstances admit. 


The story which has been going the round of the 
papers, that Mr. Peabody “left the Pope £200,000 
on quitting Rome,” is contradicted. What he really 
did was to make a gift of 10,000 dollars to one of 
the educational institutions there; and the Pope, 
in return, allowed him to sit in his presence, and 
persented him with his carte-de-visite, and a Latin 
quotation in praise of benevolence, written with 
his own Papal hand. 

The eldest son of Mr. George Lane Fox, of Bram- 
ham Park, Yorkshire, withdrawing himself from 
the fashionable life of London, has become a 
Dominican novice in the monastery of Santa 
Sabina, at Rome, where St. Dominick was once a 
recluse. It is stated that Mr. Fox voluntarily inflicts 
upon himself severer penance even than the rules 
of the order require; and that he intends to 
embrace the strictest rules of monastic life, as 
prescribed by the Carthusians or Trappists. 


The Paris correspondent of the Guardian gives 
a deplorable account of the low, materialistic 
tone of feeling which prevails there among the 
members of the Faculty of Medicine. The 
opinions that man is a “plant,” a “machine,” 
an “ape” minus the tail, are again in vogue; 
and at the opening of a lecture, it is by no 
means unusual for the class to hail the entrance of 


known opinions, and his teaching, by cries of “Vive 
Ze materialisme!” Among the things openly taught 
are that “no such thing as freewill exists,” that 
“conscience is a mere property of matter,” that 
“crime is the logical, direct, and inevitable result of 
the passion which prompts it.” The pupils, of course, 
strive not to be behind their masters. One of them, 
in an essay, “approved, admitted, and allowed to 
be printed,” tells us that “to talk of liberty of 
action is nonsense,” that “man obeys the laws of 
his nature, as the stone falls to the ground,” that 
“responsibility exists for none ;” fanother denies all 
idea of a Creator, as “ dangerous and useless ;” and 
a third settles the matter by declaring that all belief 
in a soul or the existence of a God are simply 
“manifestations of lunacy.” 

Apropos of the Keble College, it is stated that 
the Christian Year, which was first printed in 1827, 
has reached, exclusive of those published abroad, 
its 110th edition and its 265th thousand. 


The sitting of the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury has been prorogued to Tuesday, the 
19th of this month; andit is announced that it 
will then meet only pro formd. 

It is stated that Dean Alford has consented to 
preside at the anniversary festival of the Cheshunt 
College (Lady Huntingdon), when the sermon will 
be preached by the Rev. T. Binney. 


The Lancashire Congregationalists, at a meeting 
held in Manchester a fortnight ago, set a good 
example to other voluntaries in providing the 
means for extending religious instruction. Though 
only a few years since several of those present had 
subscribed some thousands of pounds for the same 
object, and notwithstanding the present depressed 
state of trade in the manufacturing districts, 
£20,000 were subscribed in the room, and it is 
expecred that this sum will be increased to 
£36; 600. 

The Rev. A. H. Charteris, M.A., author of the 
“Life of Dr. Robertson,” has been appointed by the 
Crown to the chair of Biblical Criticism in the 


the professor, and show their sympathy with his fee pp nhs ged fy 


Univerkity of Edinburgh, vacant by the death of { 


Dr. Robert Lee. 

From the following divisions which have taken 
place on the abolition of the Irish Establishment, 
it appears that the numbers arrayed against it 
have nearly doubled in thirteen years: 


MR. MIALL’8 MOTION, 1856. 
Noes 165 : Pairs 29 : Tellers 2 : 
Ayes 95 Ay 3!) ee a 


Total 196 
126 


Majority agst. 70 Total voted or paired 322 


SIR JOHN GRAY’S MOTION, 1867. 
Noes 195 : Pairs 53 : Tellers 2 : Total 250 
Aye te 1835 9;,. 53 oy hej on 200 


Total 488 


Majority ag-t. 12 
MR. GLADSTONH’S MOTION, 1868. 
Ayes 331 : Pairs 12 : Tellers 2 : Total 345 
Noes270 , 12 5p cede aoerepma ge er | 


Majority for 61 Total 629 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Act Committee report 
that the repeal of the act will inno way enable the 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church to assume 
any civil or temporal precedence or authority 
within the realm, or cause any detriment or incon- 
venience to the State, or to any class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects, while it would tend to allay the 
irritation and remove the sense of wrong which 
that legislation undoubtedly excited among the 
Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom, 


The Government Education Bill has been read 
a second time in the Lords, where it. originated. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury accepted it for the 
clergy, and Lord Granville thought it entitled to a 
second reading. The good point in it is that it 
breaks ground on payment for secular education, 
and it will likewise pay uncertificated teachers for 
results. The whole question, however, will no 
doubt have to be referred to the next Parliament. 


At the sixty-ninth annual meeting of the Reli- | 


gious Tract Society, it was stated that the number 
of publications issue? from the depository during 
the past year was 40,991,763, being an increase of 
2,271,272 over the previous year; and that the 
proximate circulation from the formation of the 
society was 1,238,990,000. 


According to the Globe, it is probable that the 
bishopric of Hereford will be offered either to 
Archdeacon Bickersteth or to the Dean of York. 
The Church Times urges that it should be con- 
It says: 

“ Putting aside his great claims on the Tories as 
regards subjects ecclesiastical, we cannot forget 
that no one rendered Mr, Disraeli more efficient 
assistance last session than the Archdeacon’s father- 
in-law, Mr. Henley.” 

The Rev. John J. Walters, of Ide, near Exeter, 
signs a petition in favour of the disestublishment of 
the Irish Church as follows:—“ John J, Walters, 
M.A., vicar of Ide (who signs in the conviction that 
the death of the Establishment will be the birth of 
the Irish Protestant Church).” 

The Select Committee to whom the Church 
Rates Bill is referred are:—The Lord Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of York, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Duke of Somerset, the Duke of Richmond, the 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Earl of Romney, Earl Beau- 
champ, Earl Russell, the Earl of Kimberley, Vis- 
count Halifax, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of 
Oxford, the Bishop of Carlisle, Lord Delamere, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, and Lord Westbury. 

From a statement given at a recent Synod, it 
appears that in the London district there are nine 
branches of the Mormon Church, 107 elders of con- 
ference, 53 priests, 24 teachers, 30 deacons, in all 
1,172 members. It was reported that during the 
previous six months 132 persons had been baptised, 
4 had died, and 16 been cut off. It was stated that 
Utab is filling so rapidly that it is doubtful whether 
all the Latter-day Saints in England will be able to 
get away there this ): ar. 

The “grand monde” of Paris, according to the 
correspondent of the Pall Mall, bas been very 
much ruffled by a sermon of the Bishop of Geneva, 
preached in the Church of St. Clotilde, in the 
course of which he trod, figuratively speaking, 
upon the trains, tore the lace, and disarranged the 


chignons of the female portion of his audience. 


The simple Swiss prelate seems to have been un- 
aware of the compact entered into be ween the 
fashionable world and the Church, by which the 
former is privileged to attend mass in evening 
dress, kneel on velvet cushions, and study the 
toilettes of surrounding devotees, and reserve its 


 nedisaboos and its ecetasien for the moment whe 
the host is elevated, when it is expected os” 
its eyes for awhile to all outward vanities. 

The second report of the Ritual Commission, in 
which some of the High Church members do not 
concur, deals with lighted candles at the Lord’s 
Supper and the use of incense. The Commis- 
sioners are not satisfied that these have been 
used in the English Church during the last 
three centuries, except within the last five-and- 
twenty years. They recommend, therefore, that 
both practices should be deemed illegal, and that, 
on complaint by a certain number of agerieved 
parishioners of their introduction, the Bishop of 
the diocese shall have summary power to order 
their discontinuance ; the Bishop’s decision fo be 
subject to an appeal to the Archbishop, whose judg- 
ment is to be final, except in certain contingencies, 
when a case may be stated for the opinion of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council. 


At the annual meeting of the Wesleyan Mission- 
ary Society, it was stated that the total home and 
foreign receipts for the year amounted to £149,371, 
15s. 1ld., which covered the expenditure, and left 
a balance of £4,738. 1s. towards the reduction of 
the debt incurred in former years. 


From the report read at the annual meeting of 
the Church Missionary Society, it appeared that the 
receipts from all sources for the year had been 
£157,288. 6s. 10d., and the expenditure £149,662. 
11s. 1d. 

The most imposing meeting yet held in support 
of the Irish Church, assembled in St. James’s Hall, 
on Wednesday, under the presidency of the Primate. 
Among those present were the Archbishops of York, 
Armagh, and Dublin; four dukes, three of them 
members of the Government ; several bishops, and 
the Dean of Westminster. The chairman maintained 
it was a mere delusion to suppose that the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church would not “ conduce 
to the injury” of the English; and this view was 
taken by most of the subsequent speakers—as the 
Arcbbishop of York, and the Bishops of Oxford 
and London. The first of these was especially 
excited, and declared that he was firmly resolved to- 
fight the Liberal party in the House of Lords on 
the question. So be it, your grace; but the House 
of Lords is not the English nation,’ Three resolu- 
tions were adopted. The first affirmed the principle 
of Church and State; the second declared that the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church “ would be a 
serious blow to the reformed faith of the United 
Kingdom, would materially affect the supremacy 
of the Crown, and would directly tend to promote: 
the ascendancy of a foreign power within Her 
Majesty’s dominions ;” the third admitted that it 
might perchance be found necessary to carry out- 
certain reforms in the threatened Establishment. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


On Mr. Disraeli’s remark that he remembered 
the introduction of the word “ Romanist” into the 
controversy between the two Churches and had 
read most of the great writers who had taken part 
in it, a correspondent of the Pall Mall thinks, 
“unless he isa Wandering Jew, and so recollects the 
sixteenth century,” he can hardly be correet, since 
inatreatise of Bellarmine’s the term ‘Romanenses” 
occurs, which surely comes very near to “Romanist.” 

In a pamphlet entitled “The Chureh Establish- 
ment in Ireland, by an Irish Churchman,” which 
the writer thinks worth the attention of our legis- 
lators, speaking of the proposed disestablishment, 
he makes the following audacious comparison : 

“Tt may be said that it is a necessary measure to 
content the people of Ireland. But it would be 
well to remember that the greatest crime man ever 
committed was done for this end, and it did not 
receive from it any redeeming character.” ] 

Dr. Christie, in a report on the local asylum for 
lunatics, having asserted that the Wesleyan Method- 
ists of the North Riding of Yorkshire furnished to 
that institution a rather large proportion of inmates, 
which he attributed to too much being brought on 
the mind of the uneducated by the Methodist rid 
system of self-examination, the Recorder has taken 
up the defence of the body which it represents, and — 
contends that the note of alarm ought rather to be 
sounded to the friends of the Establishment, since — 
seventy-five of its adherents have entered ‘Bie. 
asylum as compared with orty-six Methodists, _ 

A correspondent of the Guardian shows that | 


Vicar of Frome, in his conception of a “visid e 
ra oir 
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Presence of our Lord upon the altars of our 
churches,” advances a doctrine which would be inad- 
missible even in the Church of Rome, and is directly 
at variance with her formularies, according to which 
the body of Christ, in the Eucharist, is veiled and 
lies hid. 

Writing to the same paper, on the Irish Church 
question, the Rey. G. Moody says, “ disestablish- 
ment does not necessarily include disendowment, 
and neither the one nor the other, nor both toge- 
ther, are identical with destruction ;” and he con- 
siders that the main danger to that Church lies in 
disintegration, to guard against which he thinks, 
“since disestablishment is as good (or as bad) as 
an accomplished fact,” steps should at once be 
taken. 


In the same paper, the Rev. G. Vaux-Collison, 
seeing that “among Dissenters Good Friday seems 
too often regarded as a day for better teaand plum- 
eake thaa usual, and professing Churchmen are 
sadly indifferent to its awful lessons,” suggests thatit 
would be well if a service for that day were drawn 
up, of a very special and solemn kind. It might 
tend to induce a closer observance of the day; and 
at any rate it would be a standing protest against 
the desecration which now prevails. 


As a professed supporter of what calls itself a 
Reformed Church, the Church Times seems to have 
a strange love of foulingits own nest. Here is one 
of its recent utterances: 

“Tn sober truth, the English Reformation was an 
unmitigated disaster. It was simply a bypocritical 
pretence to veil an insurrection of lust and avarice 
against religion. It corrected no evil whatever; 
and though some of the abuses of the Middle Ages 
may have altered their form—as, for example, the 
sumpnour may have passed into the pettifogying 
attorney, and the relic-monger into the vendor of 
quack medicines—those abuses are, or until quite 
lately were, just as rampant as ever. 
a pin to choose between the lordly abbot and the 
rosy rector; between the limitour and the sturdy 
beggar of Exeter Hall—except that of the two the 
modern seem perhaps to belong to a lower type of 
worldliness andimposture. The superstition of the 
past has but given place to the infidelity of the 
present; and, on the whole, there is no reason 
whatever to suppose that there is any larger pro- 
portion of really God-fearing persons now than 
there was before the reformation of religion was 
taken in hand by a conspiracy of adulterers, mur- 
derers, and thieves.” 


Punch has the following: 

A. Those ultra Ritualists are Papists, without doubt. 
B. Say rather, Papists without the P. 

“The Rambler,” in the Christian World, contrasts 
the dreary lifelessness of the recent meeting of the 
“Society for the Propagation of the Gospel” with 
the spirit and earnestness of that for the “ Propa- 
gation of the Faith,” heldon the same day, both in St. 
James’s Hall. At the former, the hall was not half 
filled; the platform had the appearance of a society 
in reduced circumstances, and the proceedings were 
of the dullest and mostcommonplace character. The 
High Church element seemed to be strong, for when 
the Primate requested that the audience would 
stand up during prayer, one or two of the Bishops 
on the platform immediately knelt down, and their 
example was followed by the majority of those 
present, which made those who obeyed the Arch- 
bishop's behest feel somewhat uncomfortable. At 
the Roman Catholic meeting, which came almost 
immediately after the Protestant, the hall was 


crammed, although tickets for the front seats were 
half-a-crown, and the back seats a shilling; and 
when Dr. Manning, attended by eight Bishops and 
several noblemen, appeared on the platform, the 
cheering was of the most rapturous character, and 
continued for more than three minutes. From the 
“Rambler’s” report, the speeches of the Bishops, 
“fine ruddy fellows,” were short and to the pur- 
pose, and though the meeting lasted till eleven 
o’clock at night, the enthusiasm of the audience 
never waned. 


How strangely position alters our view of things! 
When Mr. Disraeli was only a novelist, he wrote 
thus— 


“What can be more anomalous than the present 
connection between State and Church? Every 
condition on which it was originally consented to 
has been cancelled. The original alliance was, in 
my view, an equal calamity for the nation and the 
‘Church ; but at least it was an intelligible compact. 
The only consequences of the present union of 
Church and State are, that on the side of the State 
there is perpetual interference in ecclesiastical 


Eerrrement, and on the side of the Church a sedu- . 


ous avoidance of all those principles on which alone 
Church government can be established, and by 
which alone can the Church of England again be- 
come univereal. It (the Church) would do as great 


‘ 


There is not. 


things now, if it were divorced from the degrading 
and tyrannical connection that enchains it, There 
is, I think, a rising feeling in the community that 
parliamentary interference in matters ecclesiastical 
has not tended either to the spiritual or the mate- 
rial elevation of the humbler orders. Divorce the 
Church trom the State, and the spiritual power 
that struggled against the brute force of the dark 
ages, against tyrannical monarchs and barbarous 
barons, will struggle again in opposition to influence 
of adifferent form, but of a similar tendency, equally 
selfish, equally insensible, equally barbarising. Holy 
Church, transformed into a national Establishment, 
and therefore grumbled at by all the nation for 
whom it was not supported! What an inevitable 
harvest of sedition, radicalism, infidelity! I really 
thiuk there is nosociety, however great its resources, 
that could long resist the united influences of chiet 
magistrete, virtual representation, and Church 
Establishment.” 


Respecting the future position of Anglicanism 
in Ireland, Mr. J, M. Capes, who is a Cathouic of a 
very liberal type, well observes : 


“Tn recognising the existence of religious com- 
munities, organised each after its own pattern, we 
are merely returning to the system of the earlier 
ages of Christianity. It may be a question whether 
the Roman organisation, or the Anglican, or the 
Congregationalist, or the Presbyterian is most in 
harmony with the system set up »nder the Apostles 
and their descendants. But that the first Christians 
would have scouted this modern idea that the 
Christian Church, either as a whole, or in its 
separate portions, is a creation of the State, and 
not a voluntary organisation of individuals, is one 
of the most undeniable truths of all history. No 
one can be more opposed to the domination of 
ecclesiastics than I am, or more sensible of the 
checks upon modern English bigotry and fanat- 
icism which result from the lay influence of the State 
upon the Established Church; but I cannot shut 
my eyes to the monstrous absurdity invoived in 
the establishment ot a religious body by the State 
for the purpose of teaching theological dogmas, 
The connection between Church and State in the 
way of Establishment has been, to my convictions, 
one of the heaviest curses under which humanity 
has groaned. There has been scarcely a bloody 
war, or a social cruelty, which has not been more 
or less traceable to the influence of the idea that 
the State is capable of recognising aud upholding 
theological doctrines as true. This idea is at this 
moment the curse of Buddhism, the curse ot 
Mahometanism, the curse of Spain and Italy, the 
curse of Russia, and until now it has been the curse 
of Ireland. When we have learnt by sufficient ex- 
perience how happily the non-establishment prin- 
ciple will work in Ireland, it will be.time to con- 
sider how the same principle will work also in 
Scotland and in England.” 


“Theophilus,” in the Guardian, wishing to offer 
one or two suggestions to those who feel a difficulty 
in reconciling the judicial with the paternal attri- 
butes of God, writes in the following rather heretical 


strain: 

“Can we divide God into attributes? Is not 
the Fatherly a more exacting function than the 
Rectorial? A penalty satisfies a magistrate, nothing 
but righteousness will satisfy a father. The con- 
ception that God had to make an offering to His 
justice ere He was free to pardon proceeds upon 
the supposition that justice had not been done. 
But justice had been done. ‘Thesoul that sinneth 
it shall die'-—that was the sentence. It did die— 
that was the fulfilment. The question then was, 
Shall a new life be given to it? Now, putting 
aside the consideration that the well-being and 
not the ill-being of creation is the glory of God, we 
must simply consider that which was done, and 
look at the facts. God did give a new life to the 
dead soul. He gives it in Christ. Now, what 
moved Him? No doubt love, and desire for the 
well-being of His creation. What, then, induced 
Him to adopt the mode He chose? The facts (no 
doubt again) that justice had been done, and that 
such a condition of things as a dead soul was evil, 
and that evil can alone be ‘overcome with good.’ 
The atonement was not a justification of God for 
showing mercy, but a mode of rectifying creation 
when justice had been done. We may say that 
penalty is never to be regarded as a substitute for 
justice, or even as a vindication of it. It is the 
simple and inevitable fruit of transgression, and 
justice is expanded in its fulfilment, or more strictly 
the cause has been followed by its due result. 
Penalty may also be curative or preventive, 
but it never can be substitutionary. In man’s 
case the penalty had been paid, and the law satis- 
fied, before the Incarnation. If, however, it be 
said, man’s trangression as against an infinite law 
required an infinite punishment, and could not be 
satisfied by man’s death alone; can a finite being, 
who ean only offend in proportion to his own 
nature, incur a penalty out of proportion? And 
an offering made by God in this regard (were it 
possible to suppose it needed) would still have 
been inadmissible, as being in lieu of that which 
should have been; as made to Himself; and in 
violation of the Scriptural precept that mercy estab- 
lishes the law beyond sacrifice. It cannot, there- 
fore, be accepted as a just conception.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, —III. 
Supsect: “ The ancient city of Tyre.” 

Read Ezekiel chap. xxvii. 1—36, the account of 
the great trade and wealth of Tyre. Remark upon 
the rich variety of its merchandise, and point out, 
by means of the geographical position of the 
nations that came to trade in its markets, that the 
chief activity of the ancient world in those days 
lay on the eastern shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Go back to read Ezekiel chap. xxvi. 1—14, the 
account of the approaching siege, when the city 
shall be taken by Nebuchadnezzar, or, as here 
written, Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and all 
this prosperity shall come to an end. Explain this 
writer’s date of the eleventh year of King Jehoia- 
chin’s captivity [or B.c. 590], by comparing it with 
the date of the fifth year given in chap. i., verse 2; 
and look for the account of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
taking Jehoiachin prisoner, and carrying him into 
captivity from Jerusalem to Babylon, at the end of 
the Second Book of Kings. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Rev. Z. H. Howe, who holds that inspiration, 
though differing in degree in different individuals, 
is the same in kind, in replying to a criticism on 
his view, says, evidently referring to the Rev. Robt. 
Collyer, whose volume of sermons we a short time 
since reviewed : 

“Last Sunday I listened to a sermon from a mar 
who was born and reared in poverty and obscurity 
in the North of England—having spent all the 
early part of his life in the rugged toil of a black- 
smith—with such intellectual opportunities as a 
man under such circumstances would be likely 
to have. But the Great God, who gave to Jesus 
without measure—whoe gave to the author of 
Psalms the spirit of poesy—who opened the 
windows of heaven to Isaiah—was bountiful 
also to him, and gave him a great, earnest heart, 
and a religiousness of nature that enables him to 
look into the heart and mystery of things. For 
many years he wasa preacher among the Wesleyan 
Methodists—working diligently at his trade during 
the week, and on Sunday feeding his flock with 
such words of wisdom as his own experience had 
enabled him to glean. After migrating to this 
country, a wider acquaintance with men enlarged 
his views, and he became a Unitarian—not in any 
narrow, sectarian sense, for he is a man of the most 
liberal, far-reaching thought. While I listened to 
that sermon read by another person—the fruits of 
a wider and various experience, and a great, loving 
heart, clothed in the choicest language—my own 
heart was softened and soothed. From his own 
checkered experience he talked to mine. Troops 
of memories from the past came thronging around 
my mind—full of sadness, yet somehow full of 
peace—because the good God was brought near to 
me. That sermon will ever be an epoch in my 
life. Is the inspiration that attends such men dif- 
ferent in kind from that which spake through the 
mouths of Prophets and Apostles? I think not.” 

A Positivist Church was opened in New York, on 
Sunday, April 5th, when there were morning and 
evening services, at which large audiences assem- 
bled, many persons, no doubt, being drawn by 
curiosity to listen to the new faith. 

In a letter to Bishop Potter, the Rev. Stephen 
Tyng, after “denying the regularity and renounc- 
ing the authority” of the court before which his 
case was tried, says: 

“From its unjust presentment, oppressive rul- 

ings, pre-determined decision, and insinuating 
censure, I appeal to the general judgment of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, to the impartial re- 
view of the other Christian churches of this land, 
to the Word of the Living God, and to Jesus the 
Chief Shepherd and Bishop of us all.” 
With reference to his case, which is to be carried 
up to the Annual Convention, the Protestant Church- 
man, the representative of the Evangelical party, 
saysitisfor them to consider whether they can afford 
to lose three or four hundred earnest, able, and 
devoted ministers; which is likely to be the case 
if the Convention upholds the high Episcopal claims 
which have been put forth. 

In Boston churchism seems to be less rigid 
than in other parts of the States. A few Sundays 
since, Bishop Eastburn preached in the Old South 
Church, wearing no gown or bands, offering extem- 
poraneous prayer, speaking of the house they were 
worshipping in as the temple of God, and praying 
for “all ministers of the Gospel and the congrega- 
tions committed to their charge.” What next ? 

Some, perhaps, may think this still worse. At 
the Methodist Conference the following resolution 
was adopted: 

“ That we respectfully receive the communication 
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of the Council of Unitarian and other Christian 
Churches, and that we have listened with pleasure 
to the kind and complimentary address of its re- 
presentative, Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 
We return our thanks for the expression of earnest 
interest in our work and congratulations on our 
success. It is well known how widely we differ 
from that body in the doctrines which we regard 
as the essential truths of evangelical Christianity, 
yet we have noted with pleasure and gratitude the 
true and noble stand it has taken on the civil and 
moral reforms of the age, and we invoke the bless- 
ing of God upon them in all their efforts to pro- 
mote His glory and the welfare of humanity.” 


From a letter addressed to the Southern Church- 
man by the Bishop of Tennessee, it appears that 
while he is lecturing us here on the sad short- 
comings of American education, his diocese is be- 
coming fearfully demoralised. Not only has a ball 
been got up for the benefit of one of its churches, 
but the ballroom was actually decorated with a 
full-length portrait of the Bishop in full canonicals ! 
He says: 


“How any body of professed Christians who 
claim to have put off concerning the former con- 
versation the old man which is corrupt according 
to the deceitful lusts and to have put on the new 
man, which, after God, is created in righteousness 
and true holiness, could have been educated down 
to such a scandal, is what I cannot understand. 
With God’s Word open, with a house set apart for 
His worship, where we cannot but believe Him to 
be especially present—with sacraments and ordi- 
nances which are channels of grace and overflowing 
with heavenly food—with all these blessed instru- 
mentalities for growth in grace and in Christ- 
likeness—I cannot understand how a congregation 
could so outrage the principles of Christianity and of 
that Church which our dear Saviour bought with 
his most precious blood. Fairs, suppers, raffles, 
lotteries, balls, and such abominations, at once 
destroy all true principles of making an offering to 
God—an act of holy worship.” 

Isn’t it time for the worthy prelate to go and 


look a little after his erring flock ? 


“CONCERNING A CONVERSATION.” 


A WestnyAn friend said to me the other night, 
“Mr, Smith, do you believe God will send me to 
hell if, committing a heinous sin once in a virtuous 
life, I die in the act?” The poor fellow was seri- 
ously troubled in his mind upon this matter, for, 
said he, “I could not turn my little fellow in the 
street to-night because he stole a jam tart this 
morning; yet my parson tells me God would send 
me to hell if I died whilst I was stealing one. Is 
God a less loving being thanIam?” Of course, I 
hastened to discourse with my friend about God, 
and did my best to show Him as the Father, who 
sought to give life, and desired nothing so little as 
the death of His meanest creature. I was sur- 
prised to find how readily the heart of my friend 
responded to the truths I attemped to set before 
him. It was as rain upona dry and thirsty ground. 
Never before, in his religious experience, had he 
“met with one to whom he durst speak what he 
thought. I cannot tell Mr. —— these things in 
class; I can only dwell upon them in secret and 
pray over them. Sometimes I wonder whether 
they are thoughts of the devil or of God.” 

More often than not, he regarded them as 
thoughts suggested by the father of lies, as whis- 
perings of some syren bent on his destruction. 
Thus he tried to silence the voice’ which, warring 
ever with that other voice of creed, threatened his 
peace and rest. But, as he said, the voice would 
not be silenced: ‘‘ These questions will rise; what 
amItodo?” What is he todo? What could I 
say tohim? In a small country town, the very 
name of heretic is by no means a thing to be 
despised. Shall I tell him to think on and work 
on toward the light ? Doing thus, I shall assuredly 
be leading him towards persecution—almost to 
martrydom. 2 

What I did do was this: Itold him to seek earn- 
estly after the truth; to learn what God was, to 
love Him and trust Him, and be honest, leaving 
the issue to Him. ‘“ But what of the duty devolv- 
ing upon him with regard to other people?” Deny 
not the truth; dive it; preach it by your life. Let 
people see that you live the Christian life, and then 
it may be that your inner life shall be loveable in 
their sight. Be no propogandist; seek not to 
make disciples for the sake of numbers; seek only 
the cause of the truth, and live so that that cause 
may be promoted. This advice may not besound ; 
it is the only advice I dare give to a man in a de- 
pendent position in a small town. I dare not tell 
him to come out as a public teacher of doctrines 


repulsive to all. The truth could not gain thereby ; 
no good end could be forwarded; the only result 
would be a great amount of suffering on the part 
of the unfortunate and ill-advised propagandist. 

IT have been much gratified lately with several 
instances of freedom of thought and advanced 
views amongst Wesleyans. Can it be that there is 
a “shaking of the dry bones?” If in an out-of- 
the-world place there be this spirit, what shall 
be said of our large towns? Is the spirit of 
inquiry abroad there also? If so, let us be up and 
doing; let us work in the early daylight, sow our 
seed in the spring time, the better to earn the re- 
ward of the faithful ones. xX. D. 


DISSENT AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 


[COMMUNICATED : NO.IV. BY THE MINISTERS’ SALARIES 
COMMITTEE. | 


Now that the public mind is so forcibly directed 
to the question of disestablishment ; now that the 
Irish Church seems already taken from its proud 
pinnacle and about to be placed on a level with 
other Christian societies in that country, and when 
not a few of the more thoughtful lay members in 
the Church of England seem more than doubtful 
whether the same treatment might not be very 
beneficial to her, it is not unnatural that we, who 
have been the practical and theoretical advocates 
of disestablished churches for so long a period, 
should ask ourselves how we have fared in the past, 
and what are our prospects in the future ? Looking 
back on the two hundred years which represent 
the period of our existence without the pale 
of the National Church, we find many aninstructive 
lesson. Unaided by any of the tremendous powers, 
spiritual and material, which the elder church pos- 
sessed, we have been enabled to educate and to 
maintain a succession of ministers who, whether 
for piety or learning, are admitted to have been 
inferior to none. We have founded and kept alive 
religious societies whose members, however doc- 
trinally in the wrong, are admitted to have led 
Christian lives, at least equal to the average of the 
age in which they lived, and to have been intelligent 
and active workers in the district in which they 
resided. Notwithstanding, also, the almost over- 
whelming attractions of a fashionable church by 
which, through the ambition or the weakness of a 
single individual, we have from time to time lost 
many of our natural adherents, our churches arestill 
neither few nor ill-attended in all the more active 
centres of English life. To use the language of theday, 
ourconverts have, at least, replaced our perverts ; 
and we are still able to look back without dismay 
after our long conflict, and forward, full of hope for 
the future. Backed as our theological opponents 
have been by wealth, by the sole possession of the 
national seats of learning, by the prestige of a long 
dominant and aristocratic priesthood, and still more 
by the spiritual fears in which an ignorant multi- 
tude naturally stood towards the only State-recog- 
nised instructors in religion, we have not only not 
been worsted in the fight, but we have thoroughly 
indoctrinated many of the worthier of our oppo- 
nents with some of our most cherished ideas, and 
have done much to liberalise the religious character 
of the whole country. Compare the position of the 
disestablished churches now and at the time of the 
passing of the Ten Mile Act, and the change is very 
apparent. Polite society may still sneer at dissent, 
with the calm disdain of thoughtless ignorance, but 
the law acknowledges our spiritual and political 
equality. In these two hundred years we have 
exchanged privileges for rights, and so far may well 
be content with our retrospect. 

All this, be it remarked, has been done by volun- 
tary effort, by the free gifts in intellect, in wealth, 
and in labour, called into action by the love of reli- 
gion, and fostered by the comfort and support we 
have derived from its moral and spiritual guidance: 
The question for us, however, is not what has been 
done, but what are we about to do in the stirring 
future which awaits us? There is no longer a 
doubt as to what a free church can do—our own 
and the other greater dissenting bodies of this 
country have conclusively shown that. Alas, that 
there should be a shadow of doubt as to what we 
shall do, that now, when the harvest seems almost 
ripe, there should be no more reapers going out 
than there are to gather the good corn into our barns; 
nay, worse, that that which our fathers have sowed 
we will not reap, as if we cared only for the labour 
of the Spring, and despised the rich fruits of 
Autumn. 


Must this always be so, or are we not ourselves, 
perhaps ignorantly, to a large degree, blameworthy ? 
See what good husbandmen those were who sowed 
the seed! Have we been careful to replace them 
with men as good, or is it that such men are no 
longer to be found? The position of a pastor in 
one of our churches is in many ways peculiar and 
trying in the present day ; he has not the authority 
and position of a parish priest ; he has not the merely 
personal respect which attaches to the ministerial 
calling as such. What he is, and what he does, 
that, and that only, fixes his position, and itis right 
and healthy that it should be so; but let us recol- 
lect how much it is we are asking, how very rare 
and valuable are the qualifications we require. Is 
it wonderful that young men, and the parents of 
young men, tremble at the prospect of their entering 
the ministry, and that they are not attracted by 
the thought even of perfect success ? 

We do not suppose, for one moment, that mere 
money payment will ever create a devoted ministry. 
Priests it might tempt, but not apostles; not the 
men whom we have had, and whom we hope still 
to have—leaders and counsellors in all good things, 
and yetof ourselves, and co-workers with ourselves 
in all Christian fellowship. Still, money and money’s 
worth have a greater and more powerful influence 
than is often admitted. Money is but time, labour, 
power concentrated for our own convenience. If 
we could manage to pay our ministers by barter, 
instead of in hard cash, for one year only, 
we should see how heavy was the weight in their 
seale, how light in ours. What is it we ask of 
them ?—a youth of laborious study, and void of 
moral reproach, a life of learning, of thoughtfulness, 
and active usefulness, at least blameless before the- 
world—an old age of poverty, dependent upon 
the charity of a few friends who remember their 
earlier career—and all this for the sum we would 
give any day for a man who can write a tolerably 
good hand, and make out an invoice correctly. Even 
the self-denying Paul thought that the labourer 
was worthy of his hire; and we, if we mean to 
reap the harvest which seems to be ripening so 
gloriously for us, must see that we are not unjust 
to those of our brethren whom we wish to take up 
this most important calling. Let laymen through- 
out the country only be alive to the true state of , 
the case; let them act as justly to their ministers 
as they, under similar circumstances, would wish 
to be dealt with, and we believe the difficulty would 
beat anend. Then, as formerly, the disestablished 
Churches will show that they can produce minis- 
ters as learned, patient, and zealous in well-doing 
as any Established Church in the world’s history. 
The spirit has not died out of the body, but the sense 
of injustice rankles in many a heart, paralyses many 
a brain, and makes callous many a loving soul. 


ee 


THE PRESENT DUTY OF PROTESTANTISM. 
BY DR, SCHENCKEL, 

Some will say: Has the Protestant Church, has the 
Church in general a present task to perform? In 
their eyes the Church seems involved in a great 
crisis, the result of which will be her downfall; the 
flames of criticism have seized upon one storey 
after another of the edifice of ecclesiastical formulas 
and dogmas, they continue their ravages, and happy 
shall we be if from amongst the general destruction 
there arise unharmed and brilliant the religion of 
Positivism—the general love of mankind, Such an 
idea is based on two errors: firstly, it ignores the 
deep desire for a religion which the human heart 
has always shown, and forgets that piety is not a 
weakness but a source of strength in a man; 
secondly, it ignores the historical vigour of Christ- 
ianity which has arisen with victory and glory from 
every one of its past struggles,and which, believe- 
me, will survive all that may menace it in the- 
future. Nor are they in the right who, ontheother 
hand, hold that there is now no task for Pro-. 
testantism to do, that her work was completed at. 
the Reformation, and that her only duty is to pre- 
serve herself intact in her then state. Here again. 
are two errors: firstly, in ignoring the essence of — 
Protestantism, that spirit of inquiry which gave her 
birth, and the memorable 19th April, 1529, when at 
the Diet of Spires a minority of the States of the 
Empire, in the name of the rights of conscience,refused 
in matters of religion to obey the will of a 
majority; secondly, in misunderstanding the | 
history of Protestantism. She wasnot perfected but 
paralysed by the dogmatic decisions of the Refor- - 
mation period which check her natural develop- - 
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ment; she did not complete her task then, and she 
will never complete it until she carries out her 
original principles to all their consequences. 

The present era combines all the conditions 
necessary for her making a great step towards this 
end. There are in the history of churches, as of 
States, not only periods of rest or recoil, but also of 
revolution—of important decisions, which change 
the current of the future. There is great cause for 
regarding the present period as one of these latter. 
How many analogies has it to the times imme- 
diately preceding the Reformation. Now, as then, 
new and surprising inventions have affected our 
whole civilisation: then it was the invention of 
printing and the discovery of the New World; now 
it is the railway and the steam-engine, the gold- 
fields of California and Australia. Now, as then, an 
immense extension of all the means of communica- 
tion between man and man—nation and nation. 
No one now dares to oppose our progress, however 
he may dislike it. Can the Church remain behind 
by herself, when all others are going forward? In 
an age like ours, to stop is to go back—to go back 
is to perish. 

The general task of Protestantism must be dis- 
tinguished from its special task. Its general task 
is that of Christianity itself. To restore to human 
hearts the peace which sin and error have destroyed, 
renew our religious and moral union with God, 
free the soul from earthly bonds, hallow the tem- 
poral by the eternal, and thus save ourselves and 
our race. This is the task of Christianity and 
Protestantism. 

But, besides this, Protestantism has a special task. 
In its origin Protestantism was an opposition to 
Catholicism, and all its value has lain in this oppo- 
sition. Let us not be unjust to Catholicism. It was 
suited to the culture which Europe possessed in the 
middle ages; it was a schoolmaster for those who 
were morally and intellectually children. Its force 
lay in law, and it ruled with the rod of Moses. 
Hence its authority was based on tradition and 
dogma. Against the savage explosions of unre- 
strained natures and the tyranny of strength, it 
defended order and morals. But little by little it 
outlived itself, becoming more and more worldly, 
and at last more worldly than the State. Instead 
of the salvation of souls, it sought power and 
wealth. Faith in the loftier mission of Catholicism 
was gone before the Reformation. The voice of 
outraged conscience rose ever louder—How may 
sinful man find true salvation ? 

To answer her, the source of the knowledge of 
salvation must be determined. Christianity has 
existed for centuries—it has its historic source—it 
has gone through well-defined historic phases. 
Whence can we draw the best knowledge of its 
essence ? 

Medieval Catholicism did indeed recognise the 
earliest documents of Christian history; but its 
doctrines and institutions were far different from 
those which they taught. Ecclesiastical tradition 
had been more prolific than Scripture, and had 
substituted many dangerous errors for the simple 
teachings of primitive Christianity. It was against 
the authority of these errors, and against the 
authority of non-Biblical tradition in general, that 
the Reformers arose. Protestantism rejected as a 
source of salvation human doctrines—it desired to 
have Christian truth as pure as could be, to have it 
only, and to have it in its fulness: hence it went to 
that source of knowledge which seemed to be the 
most authentic—the authority of Scripture. No 
error in matters of salvation—Christianity true and 
unmixed—this was ils first principle: the search 
for absolute truth seemed its supreme duty. Has 
the Protestantism of our days accomplished this, its 
essential task ? 

The Reformers, in recognising Scripture as the 
only source of the knowledge of Christian truth, 
had made a decisive step towards the solution of 
the question. They had put an end toa mass of 
errors, of Jewish and Pagan origin, current in the 
Church, and had pledged themselves to the utter 
destruction of falsehood and the separation from 
the chaff of the pure wheat of the Word. Butthey 
made two mistakes. Firstly, in attributing 
authority exclusively to the Bible, forgetting that God 
also reveals himself in conscience and in creation; 
secondly, in making the Bible too strictly identical 
with revelation and giving it an absolutely divine 
authority. Yet it was not, at first, Luther’s inten- 
tion to surround Scripture with this miraculous 
halo. He spoke of many parts of it with boldness 


and even injustice. The Old Testament writers, 
he says, built not only with gold and silver and 
precious stones, but also sometimes with hay and 
stubble and wood. He distingishes between what 
Moses and the prophets said and what God said. 
He regards Kings as more trustworthy than 
Chronicles, and expresses a wish that Esther had 
never been written. He treats the New Testament 
with like boldness, calls the Epistle of James “an 
epistle of straw,” regards it as unapostolical, and 
the work of some pious man who misunderstood 
the apostolical writings. He holds also that the 
Apocalypse has not apostolical and prophetical 
authority. These criticisms were not.scientific, nor 
founded ona thorough study of the external and 
internal evidence of the books, but sprang from 
doctrinal likesand dislikes. His freedom of thought 
shows, nevertheless, that he did not regard the 
Bible as being throughout the infallible work of the 
Spirit. CyriL. 
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THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Ir is always pleasanter to argue with an 
actual antagonist than to beat the air in 
combating views which have to be set up 
as well as to be thrown down, and we 
thank Dr. Vancrn Smrrx for responding 
to our leader of last week by the candid 
statement, which we print in another 
column, of the reasons which cause him 
and others to hold aloof from the Libera- 
tion Society. 

Our friend’s first argument is one which 
we imagined we had answered by antici- 
pation. He distrusts the society because 
a large proportion of its members have no 
real hold of the principles of religious 
liberty ; and, quoting one or two of the 
very narrowest minds that Independency 
has to show as representative of its spirit, 
he declares his preference for such leaders 
as Mr. Grapstonz, Earl Russert, and 
Mr. Brienr. It is unfortunate for the 
argument that the last of these three 
leaders whom it is proposed to follow is 
one whose position and principles are 
absolutely, and have always been, those of 
the Liberation Society, while those who 
haye watched even Mr. Gurapsronn’s 
course can hardly help doubting whether, 
as a far-seeing statesman, he has any 
faith in the Church of England long con- 
tinuing to hold its present position of 
ecclesiastical ascendancy. We must sub- 
mit, however, that the whole question is 
one of principles, and not of leaders. If 
we are to wait to join with Independents 
and Baptists in great movements for 
religious liberty and equality, until they 
have learned to have faith in these 
principles even in their deepest applica- 
tion, we shall not only paralyse ourselves 
for useful public action, but we shall also 
neglect the very best means of influencing 
them to broader views. Dr. Smrru does 
not seem to think worthy of notice our 
statement that those among the orthodox 
bodies who have taken the lead in this 
movement are those who do most truly 
understand religious liberty, and that this 
very society has been a liberal education 
to its members. Yet it is true. Mr. 
Disraxnwt’s party is not the only one which 
has been “ educating” of late years towards 
surprisingly liberal ideas. Mr. Guav- 
STONE was not always so broad in his 
Churchmanship as he appears to be at 
present, and the same leaven has been 
silently working among the ablest of the 
orthodox Dissenters. That very book of 
Mr. Jamss’s, to which Dr. Smrru refers, 
was, if we remember rightly, strongly con- 


demned in seyeral of the Independent 
organs; and our own columns have 
reprinted leaders from the Christian World 
(whose circulation is treble that of all the 
other Independent papers together) laying 
down the principle of free and open trusts 
with a breadth and vigour that would have 
gratified the shade of Baxter. 

But all such questions as these are 
subordinate to that of the principle upon 
which the Liberation Society is based and 
the object which it seeks to obtain. That 
principle is that the State should not in 
any way interfere with the institutions 
and organisations of the religious life. 
That this principle is sound seems to us 
evident from the whole history of Christen - 
dom. A thousand futile attempts which 
have left proscribed heresy only stronger 
than before, show the absolute impossi- 
bility of Governments controlling the 
religious life of peoples. That life is 
best left to take its natural course, 
choose its congenial associations, support 
itself by its own self-sacrificing spirit, and 
embody itself in institutions of its own 
choice. For the State to support any re- 
ligious institution implies some amount of 
control; but control is precisely that which 
the religious life of man inevitably resists. 
We understand our friend to look forward 
to some future development of the 
Anglican Establishment, broad enough to 
admit everybody. Where he finds any 
such idea in the utterances of Mr. Guap- 
STONE or, Earl Russexn we do not learn, 
nor, indeed, does it much matter. We 
characterize the idea as a “ vain dream ;” 
to which it is replied that it would have 
been just as vain a dream a few years ago 
to anticipate that the unreformed House 
of Commons would vote by a majority of 
sixty for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. It is precisely because such a 
majority has voted for so momentous and 
suggestive a change that we venture to 
assert that this comprehensive theory of 
Establishment is, more utterly than ever, 
out of the question. Society has gone 
too fast for it. Mr. Gurapsrone also, 
like his great rival, has “educated his 
party,’ but it is not in the direction 
of a comprehensive Establishment but 
towards a much simpler solution of the 
problem. We, also, wish to see a compre- 
hensive national church, but we want to 
see it universally comprehensive, and no 
Establishment could become so. ‘The 
Liberation Society puts forward the only 
plan by which it can be possibly attained. 
Let the present Establishment be stretched 
this way and that till it shall become a 
very Noah’s Ark, the only result would 
be, not that the free churches would be 
absorbed into it, but that every element 
of discord already existing in it would be 
indefinitely aggravated. Even with the pre- 
sent modicum of comprehension, we have 
three great parties reviling and opposing 
one another with a virulence utterly un-_ 
paralleled among Dissenters, and which we 
may therefore fairly take to be the result of 
their forced inclusion within one ecclesias- 
ticism. The Liberation Society proposes 
the only plan by which the varied elements 
of religious life can ever co-exist 1n peace, 
and come gradually into some true religious 
fellowship. Let all churches be left free 
to follow their own leadings and sympathies, 
and they will then constitute together the 
true national church—the English branch 
of the church universal. It will, of course, 
possess only so much unity and coherence 
as can naturally exist among such diverse 
elements. In this respect, however, it 
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would but share the inevitable condition 
of religious life in England, under all cir- 
cumstances, aye, even were the Hstablish- 
ment widened to its utmost; while we 
maintain that, it would be in a far better 
condition for the gradual development of 
unity among its parts. The question of 
temporalities is one on which we cannot 
now enter, Suffice it to say that the 
experiment which is shortly to be made 
with Irish churches, cathedrals, and livings, 
may perhaps demonstrate that the practical 
difficulty is not so insuperable as it is 
represented. 


THE TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
LIBERATION SOCIETY, 

Tue Liberation Society has attained the age of 
twenty-four years, and isin a state of wonderful 
health and activity. I write in the presence of 
some who rocked its cradle, and now felicitate 
themselves on beholding the mighty power to 
which it has attained. In view of the recent rapid 
development of public opinion in the direction of 
the principles of the society, it was well that one 
of the veterans in the good cause should preside at 
the opening of the eighth triennial conterence. The 
appropriateness of the selection of the Rev. J. P. 
Murseill, of Leicester, as chairman of the first 
sitting, was universally recognised. In a few suit- 
able words of thankfulness for the success that has 
been gained, he opened the business of the day. 
Mr. Carvell Williams then followed, with a care- 
fully-prepared, most interesting, and thoroughly 
exhaustive report. The position now was con- 
trasted with the position three years ago; all hope 
now, all discouragement then ; all success now, all 
defeat then. The speakers to the different resolu- 
‘tions belonged to the different religious bodies 
‘by which the Liberation Society is supported. Our 
own denomination was represented by Sir John 
Bowring. The Rev. P. W.Clayden is down to speak 
at the soirée to-morrow night. I had the honour 
of being put on an important business committee ; 
and among influential laymen present were Mr. S. 
Courtauld and Mr. Robert Heywood. Sir John 
Bowring’s speech was a very telling one; his re- 
marks were admirably to the point, and they were 
delivered with the vivacity and vigour of a 
young man. The members of Parliament who 
spoke were Messrs. E. Baines, D, M‘Laren, and 
Whitworth, and Sirs John Gray and Frank 
Crossley. Of them Mr. M‘Laren produced the 
deepest impression by his quiet argumentation 
and his happy illustrations. Among the speakers, 
however, the Baptists bore away the palm. The 
venerable Rev. Howard Hinton, now 75 years old, 
referred, with a voice broken with emotion, to the 
labourers for religious equality who have fallen 
asleep; expressed his belief that that would be the 
last conference he would be able to atrend; and 
declared his hope that from another world his 
spirit would be permitted to sympathise with the 
workers it had left behind. The Rev. Wm. Brock 
was full of humour and argument; he spoke toa 
resolution in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s church-rate 
compromise, but expressed his own decided pre- 
ference for Mr. Hardcastie’s Abolition Bill; indeed, 
he went so far as to say that he trusted that the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords would 
condemn the measure of which Ear] Russell has 
charge. But the principal speech, for power, 
humour, and effect, was that delivered by Mr. 
Spurgeon. In manner and matter it was admirable. 
Now tears, and now roars of laughter were pro- 
duced by it. One lapsus lingue caused much 
amusement. Mr. Spurgeon had been urging that 
at the next general election the Irish Church 
question should be made the prominent one; he 
asked his friends who were anxious to push for- 
ward other matters, to wait awhile; teetotalers, 
workers for Sabbath observance, &c., were desired 
to postpone the agitation of their particular ques- 
tions,—“ Let water be left for a time!” a remark 
which, coming from the leading minister of the 
Baptist body, was received with roars of laughter. 
I may mention here that the committee I was on 
was entrusted with the duty of recommending the 
officers of the society for the ensuing year, and 
great anxiety was displayed to have a full repre- 
sentation of different religious bodies. The Rev. R. 
Spears and the Rev. John Wright were added to 
the executive committee, and other Unitarians in 
different parts of the kingdom were put upon the 
council, j 

At the evening meeting, Mr. Barnes, M.P., was 
the chairman, and the Rev. LI. Bevan, “as a young 
recruit,” proposed a resolution, recommending the 
enlistment of young Nonconformists in the ranks of 
the society. Mr. Bevan is the colleague of Mr. 
Binney, and for the sake of his connections, as well 
— as for his own sake, he was eagerly listened to; he 
made some good remarks on the necessity which 
exists for causing the principles of Nonconformity 
to be better known. It would be well if all Non- 
conformists understood why they stand outside the 
Established Church; and such remarks as were 
made by Mr. Bevan and other speakers are much 


needed by some parties among ourselves. Dr. 
Landels followed with an eloquent speech, which 
added another to the laurels which the Baptists had 
won during the day. Mr, Charles Gilpin, M.P., 
told some good stories about the House of Com- 
mons. A resolution on education was then spoken 
to by Dr. Goteh, Rev. A. Reed, Mr. Edward Miall ; 
after which the Rev. E. White read a paper on the 
Broad Church theory of a religious establishment. 
I must not forget to say that Mr. Spurgeon led 
off three cheers for Mr. Gladstone, and that, while 
Dr. Landels was speaking, the same compliment 
was paid to John Bright aud Edward Miall, When 
one remembers how the objects of the society were 
ridiculed or condemned only a few years ago, the 
change of feeling that has taken place is seen to be 
remarkable. They who stood aloof from the 
Liberation Society are now profiting by its labours, 
and enjoying the benefits it has won. How long 
are Unitarians, while professing to be anxious for 
the universal adoption of the principles of religious 
equality, going to stand aloof from the society 
which has done most of what has been done in this 
sacred cause ? WILLIaM CROKE SQUIER. 
May 4th, 1868. 


UNITARIANISM IN SCOTLAND, 


A FRIEND, lately travelling in Scotland, sends us 
some notes on the state of our Churches there, 
from which we take the following extracts :— 

I visited first the Glasgow Church, in St, Vincent- 
street, where I found our “cause” steadily improv- 
ing under the able ministration of the Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey ; the chilling array of empty seats of 
former years being now occupied by earnest lis- 
teners to the eloquent discourse of their much 
respected minister, who is also boldly confronting 
bitter party feelings, as evidenced by a placard 
that lately appeared on the walls of the city, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

“ Scotchmen to the Rescue !—A combination of Infidels, 
Unitarians, and Romanists, aliens of the soil, are to en- 
deavour this evening (Friday), at the National Educa- 
tion Meeting, in the City Hall, to force their nostrums 
down our throats, under the plea, fursooth, of ‘complete 
liberty of conscience.’ They want to unnationalise our 
nation, to introduce their ownidiotic crazes, and to lower 
our own hivh standard of education to the level of their 
own weak intellects. Come in your strength to the City 
Hall this evening, and show such men as the Cross Keys, 
Nichols, and all their motley tribe, that their infidel 
spoutings are not to be held as representing the sentimeuts 
of the people of Glasguw. Show them that in Scotch 
affairs imported Englishmen or Irishmen shall not inter- 
meddle nor misrepresent us; that their infidel, Uni- 
tariau, nothingarian tomfooleries won’t go down here; 
that Scotch working men .on’t want their children 
governmental paupers for their education, and that we 
shall still see to it that no Godless secular system shall be 
planted here. We have fought the same kidney time 
after time before, and beat them; let us fight and beat 
them again. They want to enlighten us poor deluded 
Scotchmen! They prate about advanced liberalism and 
all that sort of humbug, and talk magniloquently of 
‘unsectarianism in the broadest sense of the term, 
Certainly they would like all religions done away with; 
but let us show them to-night that their sinister schem- 
ings are seen through. Be forward early, lest they pack 
the hall, for no dodge is low enough.” 

The Glasgow Unitarian Sunday school and con- 
nected classes are doing good work; but if some of 
the teachers could visit the large schools of Eng- 
land, I think they would agree that much could be 
done in Scotland in secular instruction on the 
Sabbath. There are plenty of children idling about 
the streets and closes of Glasgow, growing up in 
ignorance, who would be none the worse for being 
collected together in a school on Sunday. At 
present the classes meet immediately after the 
morning service, but why not an hour or so before 
it, and again in the afternoon? I cannot under- 
stand, unless it be the difficulty of getting Scotch 
people to rise early. 4 

My next visit was to Dundee, where the cause of 
free thought bas recently been revived, and is 
struggling amidst great opposition and persecution ; 
but under the zealous ministration of the Rev. H. 
Williamson, Unitarianism is doing a good work. 
The congregation meet in a large room, known as 
tbe Thistle Hall, and at the evening lectures it is 
sometimes filled with strangers, attracted by a 
desire to know something of Unitarianism. Scotch 
people like to hear something new, but the Puri- 
tanical spirit binds them with a firm gripe, and it is 
curious to note the ways in which the spirit of 
bigotry is displayed by those adverse to our liberal 
views, such as darting out of the room in the middle 
of the discourse, and slamming to the door. The 
regular congregation mainly consists of the thought- 
ful working class, and they appear to be united and 
zealous in the cause. The rent of the hall, with 
other expenses, is heavy for them to bear, and any 
help from fellowship funds, or friends in England, 
would be of great service, and could not be sent to 
a more deserving object. 

I was not at Aberdeen on a Sunday, but learnt 
that our friends there are increasing slowly. They 
have recently engaged a minister, and have a neat 
little chapel, and a Sunday school connected with it. 

At Edinburgh I went to the service at St. Mark’s, 
a beautiful church, where I heard an intelligent 
discourse by the Rev. R. B. Drummond, but the 
small number of worshippers is enough to freeze 
the heart of any minister, and there seemed to bea 
want of zeal and spiritual life. 

As the summer season is drawing near, an ex- 


change of pulpits for a time might be the means, I 
think, of doing good to our cause in Scotland, as 
well as be an agreeable change for the ministers. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


SPRING is growing up, 
Is not it a pity? 
She was such a little thing, 
And so very pretty ! 
Summer is extremely grand, 
We must pay her duty ; 
But it is to little Spring 
That she owes her beauty ! 


All the buds are blown, 
Trees are dark and shady, 
It was Spring who dressed them, though, 
Such a little lady ! 
And the birds sing loud and sweet 
Their enchanting hist’ries ; 
It was Spring who taught them, though, 
Such a singing mistress! 
From the glowing sky 
Summer shines above us; 
Spring was such a little dear, 
But will Summer love us ? 
She is very beautiful, 
With her grown-up blisses, 
Summer we must bow before; 
Spring we coaxed with kisses! 
Spring is growing up, 
Leaving us so lonely, 
In the place of little Spring 
We have Summer only! 
Summer, with her lofty airs, 
And her stately paces, 
In the place of little Spring, 
With her childish graces ! 


Poems for a Child. 


$$$ 


THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
PART Ill,—THE LETTER. 


Lirtix Harry Warner did not seem to get better as 
the winter months went on. When Christmas 
came he was so weak, and his cough so trouble- 
some that he was not brought downstairs except 
when the days were very fine. He had looked 
forward to Christmas Day, and hoped that he 
might be then well enough to go down, for his 
mother and father had invited about half-a-dozen 
children—the friends and companions of himself 
and brothers and sisters. 

Cbristmas morning broke fine and clear, and 
Harry was better than usual, and after dinner his 
father brought him down in his arms, and laid him 
lovingly and tenderly on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, where the children were to have their games. 
The curtains were already drawn, and the red 
berries of the holly with which the pictures and the 
chimney piece were adorned, shone like little red 
gems in the fire light. The children crowded round 
him, and each brought him some little Christmas 
gift. Mary Walters had knitted some red woollen 
slippers for him to wear on the sofa. Jane Wilson 
brought him a beautiful little pocket-book. George 
Saunders brought him a pocket knife with an ivory 
handle, Only “You know,” said George, “you 
must give me a halfpenny for it.” And so one 
brought him one thing and another, and before 
he had found time to kiss and thank them all and 
admire his gifts, the games begun, Mr. and Mrs. 
Waruer joined the party and made themselves 
children for the evening. And so they played hunt 
the slipper, blind man’s buff, puss in the corner, 
hide and seek, turn the trencher, &c. And then 
Mrs. Warner played the piano, and the children 
and Mr. Warner danced. Then there was tea, and 
after that games and dancing again. And when 
the servants came to take home the children they 
said, it surely could not be time to go yet, and 
begged Mrs. Warner to let them stay a little longer, 
declaring they had never had such a happy day in 
their lives. : 

Harry bore the fatigue of the party very well, 
and slept till half-past ten the next morning. When 
his mother came gently to see if he was awake, he 
wanted to tell her all about yesterday, and how 
much he enjoyed it, but when he looked nto her 
face he saw that she appeared very grave, and, as 
he thought, even sad, and so he stopped himself in 
his childish talk, and said, “ Mother, is anything 
the matter ?” a 

“ Well, my darling, I must confess I am troubled 
in mind this morning. A letter has come to say 
that your grandmother at Nottingham is very ill, 
and wants me to come to see her. I must go; and 
yet, my poorchild, I do not know how to leave you,’ 
Poor Harry! the thought of having his mother away 
from him fell like a sudden night upon his heart. 
But -he knew that she must go. “And how long 
will you be away, mother ?” 4 

“TI do not quite know. I hope not long, for I 
trust your grandmamma will soon be better. I 
shall, of course, stay with her till she is better. — 
You must try to do without me for a little time, | 


darling. Allen (the nurse) will look after you as” 
well in many things as I could do, and I hope to be ~ 
back soon.” , ) 


Harry knew in his heart that all Allen’s care could ) 
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not make up for his mother. It was not his mother’s 
waiting upon him so much that he wanted. He 
wanted to have her near him, to feel that she was 
there to love him, to speak to him, to comfort him, 
and sometimes hold his hand. He could always 
sleep better when she was in theroom. And he 
used to fancy if she was even in the next room, he 
could feel that she wasthere, and was morecomfort- 
able than when she was out of the house. But now 
he would have to do without heras he best could. 
It was, however, a great comfort to look forward 
to receiving a letter from her every day or two. 

Mrs. Warner had been away but two days, when 
Harry received her first letter to him. 

“My dear boy—I hope you are bearing up with 
patience. I know how you will long for me, my 
darling, and I shall long for my little boy, but you 
must try to be patient. Believe that though your 
earthly mother is away from from you, your 
Heavenly Father is with you. He loves you, 
my child, more even than I do. Indeed, it is 
He who has put what love we have for one 
another into both our minds. You know that I 
would come to you if I could, but I cannot be 
in two places at once. Your Heavenly Father 
can be everywhere at once, and therefore you may 
be sure he will be with you. Iknow my little boy 
will sometimes feel fretful and impatient. He will 
be apt to think too much of himself, and not enough 
of those who have to wait on him, and then he will 
need his mother with him to whisper patience and 
soothe him, and remind him to be good and like the 
holy Jesus. But He who is greater than a mother 
will be with him. He will whisper to him and 
teach him His will. 

“Nurse will sometimes read to you, my child, 
from the Bible. Always let that blessed book re- 
mind you that God is with you. I believe the 
Bible has been written chiefly to show us that be- 
cause God was with His children, and taught them 
in the olden time, He will be with them and teach 
them now.—Your loving mother, 

“Mary WARNER.” 

This letter was a great comfort to Harry. He 
read it over to nurse, and wanted to talk about it 
with her. But he could see’by her stiff looks, and 
hear from her silence, broken now and then by a 
peculiar sniff, that she did not like it. Harry was 
curious, and wished to know nurse’s thoughts. So 
he kept on putting questions, until] at last nurse 
broke out, “ Well, Muster Harry, I don’t want to 
vex you, or to go against what your mother says, 
but if I must speak what I think, I consider that 
missis is teaching you a very dangerous error.” 
“Oh, nurse, what do youmean.” “Well, I may be 
wrong,”—nurse generally began her speeches thus, 
“T may be wrong”—“ but it seems to me savouring 
of presumption to say that God will be with His 
children and teach them now, as He did in the olden 
times.” 

“But won’t he nurse?” “Of course He won't. 
He taught the prophets and apostles, and they wrote 
down His inspirations in the Bible,and we must go 
to that now.” 

“ But mother, you remember, says, “I believe the 
Bible has been written chiefly to show us that because 
God was with His children and taught them in the olden 
time, He will be with them and teach them now.” 

“JY don’t think so. I may be wrony, but I think 
that God taught the holy men of old once for all to 
save Himself the trouble of teaching people the 
same thing generation after generation.” - 

“ But, O dear, nurse, that seems to put the 
Heavenly Father so far, far away from us. I want 
Him to be close to me, to speak to me, and guide me.” 

“Well, Master Harry, perhaps our weak nature 
would like to have it different to what it is, but we 
must not want to be wise above what is written. 
There is the Bible for us, and we must not ask for 
anything better.” 

“But, nurse, I remember hearing my father say 


that we are not to suppose every word in the Bible | 
inspired by God. In many parts he says the writers | 


speak their own thoughts, which are sometimes 
mistaken.” 

_“O dear, I may be wrong, but I think that it is 
dreadful. Ith nk every word in the Bible comes 
from Almighty God. If it did not, how should we 
know what was his, and what was not.” Harry lay 
yess for some time ; this was clearly a difficulty. 
At last he looked up as if he had found it out. 

“Why you see, nurse, if our Heavenly Father is 
with all of us, teaching us now, then when we find 
anything in the Bible the same as he teaches us 
now, we know that is from him, and if we find any- 
thing that contradicts what he teaches us now, we 
know that cannot be from him.” 


Nurse shook her head, as if it was a doctrine she | 


did not like. She did not know what to reply, 
however, for it was a new idea to her, so she took 
refuge in saying, “ But come now, Master Harry, I 
Must not talk to» you any more, you know it is not 
good for your head.” 

Harry, however, lay quietly thinking on the sub- 
ject. He thought of his mother’s idea that the 

ible was written to show us that God was always 
with us, teaching us now. And then he thought of 
nurse’s idea, that the Bible was written to serve in 
place of God being with us and teaching us now. 
And he remembered what bis mother bad said a 
little while ago, “God desires us to love Him, and 
therefore He never will show Himself to us as an un- 
loveable something we could not love.” “NowLam 
sure,” he thought, “God would be unloveable if he 


7 


were as nurse makes him out. Her idea of Him is 
another window which makes His face unlovely 
to me.” 

And then he went on supposing he had a mother 
who was away, and knew how much he loved her 
and longed for her, and who could come to him and 
be with him; to be with him and teach him, and 
who yet would not, but only sent a servant with 
an old letter yellow with time, that she had written 
to their Willy that died before he (Harry) was 
born. That would not bea mother a thousandth 
part as sweet and loveable as his own dear mother, 
who so loved him, that she came to him whenever 
she could. 

“Now God must be more like my own dear 
sweet mother,” he mused, “ whom I ean love, than 
like that cold, strange one, whom I could not love. 
He will, as my mother said, be with me, to guide 
and teach me.” And having come to that conclu- 
sion, he put away all the doubts that nurse had 
suggested, and lay quietly humming himself to 
sleep, by a hymn of which he was very fond. 

Abide with me; fast fulls the even-tide! 
The darkness deepens ; Lord with me abide; 


When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


VAR SHOt VeleUns: 


In one of his interesting letters to the Liberal 
Christian, Dr. Bellows thus describes his ascent of 
the mountain on January the 6th: 

The congregation of guides, mule-drivers, horse- 
leaders, bundle-carriers, and general attendants 
that welcomed us at Resina, where we stopped our 
carriage to ascend the mountain, was sufficient to 
have manned the expedition to Abyssinia. Such 
clamour, such pulling and hauling, such lying and 
swearing, such attempts at imposition, such utter 
confusion and perplexity were almost enough to in- 
duce us to abandon our purpose. But at last, by firm- 
ness and patience, we got off with not more than 
twice as many guides as we needed.What advantage 
to the rider or the mule it was to have a guide 
hanging to the creature’s tail up the mountain was 
not plain, but this was, at least, the only aid my 
guide rendered. My beast was not put into good 
humour by this prolongation of tail, but unhappily 
directed his animosity against my neighbour’s mule 
instead of his tormentor, who merited a sound tap 
from his heels in return for the needless thwacks he 
gave him, which merely endangered my seat, with- 
out the least accelerating the ascent. But at last 
we got up the mountain. Vesuvius is about four 
thousand feet high. The Hermitage is about two 
thousand five hundred feet from the base. The 
lower cone begins about five hundred feet above 
the Hermitage. The crater (the old one) opens 
about seven hundred higher up, and within it a 
new cone has shot up two or three hundred feet. 
The recent eruption has been active about forty 
days, and is not to be considered a very serious one. 
It has been too deliberate and methodical to be 
alarming. It seems about as active as the one I wit- 
nessed in 1848. Indeed, in the few days Ihave been 
in Naples there has been no serious flaming from 
the top, or expulsion of stones. That had all gone 
by. The ouiflow of lava, though evidently much 
less than at many previous periods within recent 
generations, has been, and continues to be, con- 
siderable enough to awaken a very lively interest 
and to produce a very impressive spectacle. The 
stream of the descending lava on the Naples side 
seemed to be about three hundred feet wide, and 
ran at least one thousand five hundred feet down 
the mountain. It changed its form from day to 
day from Y to an O, and then nearly to a solid 
band. Hanging against the blackness of the moun- 
tain, it presented a very imposing if not a threaten- 
ing appearance. It grew on the imagination with 
reflection, and was never grander than when it 
lightéd us, with its lurid glare, out of the bay of 
Naples—a red path of reflected light lay upon the 
smooth water, binding us to the volcano. The city 
with its crescent of lights, occupied its amphi- 
theatre, as if spectators of the threat which Vesu- 
vius held over it. Some day, the people are accus- 
tomed to say, the mountain will fulfil its warning 
and bury Naples as it did Pompeii, and what they 
say as a jest may well become a terrible fact. 
What a strange catastr phe, should the recovered 
statues of Hercuraneum and Pompeii be doomed to 
a second entombment in the ashes of Vesuvius ! 

We approached the burning stream until the 
heat became intolerable. Where we stood, only 
four days before the lava had flowed red-hot. It 
was still too warm for comfort. The usual egy 
was cooked, and the usual coins embedded and 
brought away in the cooled lava, I suppose five 
hundred people must have ascended Vesuvius this 
day. A bundred sat a few rods in front of the 
head of the descending stream, as if defying its 
jaws. The motion forward was indolent and hardly 
visible from moment to moment, but every now 
and then accelerated and ea-ily capable of becom- 
ing switt and destructive. The ma-s was not unlike 
a vast heap of coal covered with its own ashes, but 
glowing in spots, and curiously crumbling and dis- 
solving at times, with sudden motions from beneath, 
so that it seemed to advance almost by melting 
away its own front. The old lava crackled and 
snapped before it, and made, I think, all the noise 
that was heard. The beds of the old eruptions were 
even more interesting than the newone. Thou- 


sunds of acres are covered with the rock-hardened 
slime of the volcano, aod nothing can be more 
curious than the forms it has taken. Sometimes it 
lies in great heaps of gnarled and knotty stumps, 
as if the roots of its old forests had all been turned 
into stone, and piled up here in memory of former 
grandeur. Then, again, enormous piles of rotting 
cordage appear, and you imayine that the wreck of 
some pre-Adamite commerce has been accumulated 
in a Titanic junk-shop. Again, the scene is changed, 
and you have the skins of a million elephants lying 
in heaps about you, as if in a great tan-yard of the 
demi-gods, who could wear no leather of a less ex- 
pensive and substantial hide. The oak bark to 
cure these skins lies very near by. What other 
fancies the lava might have presented the coming 
on of the darkness forbade me from knowing, and 
so, not without gratitude to the sure-footed beasts 
who carried us safely down that frightful path, we 
bade Vesuvius and the eruption of 1867 good-by. 
OS EARS 
CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—IX, 
A BELL-RINGER’S EPITAPH. 

Tun following epitaph is given in Votes and Queries, 
but the churchyard is not mentioned where it is 
found: 

In ringing ever from my youth 

I always took delight. 
My bell is rung, and I am gone, 
y soul has took its flight, 
To join a choir of heavenly singin 
Which far excel the harmony of ringing. 
THE DEVIL FOILED, 

At the annual meeting, last week, of the Method- 
ist Free Church Mission, one of the speakers 
commended to his hearers the example of Mr. James 
Rigley, of the North of England, who, being called 
upon to preside at a missionary meeting, addressed 
it thus: 

“Friends, I really have nothing to say to you 
except about myself. You have asked me to speak, 
and I must tell you something about myself. I wag 
a poor man once, but though I was poor I used 
always to give a shilling to the plate at collections. 
Whatever collection came, I determined I would 
give to it, and that I would give nothing less than 
silver, that I would give nothing less than a shilling. 
But, by-and-bye, God blessed me very much; I 
began to get on in the world; still I did not 
remember to whom I owed it, and I continued to 
give my shilling, until one day when I was at a 
meeting, there was a gentleman speaking very 
earnestly, and a voice said to me, ‘James Rigiey, 
James Rigley, God has done a great deal for thee; 
what hast. thou done for Him?’ I said, ‘ True, 
Lord, I will give a sovereign ;’ and Iput a sovereign 
in the plate accordingly, but as soen as ever I got 
out of the chapel the devil began to tease me, and 
he cried, ‘ Oh, James Rigley, James Rigley, what a 
fool thou art, thou hast gone and given for one time 
what would have done for twenty times.’ I said, 
‘that will not do. If you are not quiet, I will give 
two sovereigns.’ So the next time I gave the two 
sovereigns, Still, I was not easy; for I felt that I 
still had not given as much as I ought; and then 
the devil began troubling me again, ‘Oh, James 
Rigley, thou art a greater fool than ever;’ and in 
fact I could not get rid of him till Isaid, ‘I am 
determined to end this,’ and the next meeting I 
went to, I was doubting how much to give, and the 
devil. kept saying, ‘Now don’t be a fool,’ and I 
determined what I would do, and that I would give 
five pounds; and I gave the five pounds, and the 
devil has never troubled me about the matter 
since.” 

GOOD FRIDAY BEQUESTS. 

Our forefathers bad some strange notions respect- 
ing the best mode of disposing of their surplus 
means, An inhabitant of a London parish, for 
instance, who lived about the middle of the 
fifreenth century, left six or eight shillings to be 
spent annually in the purchase of faggots with 
which to bura heretics, Another testator, one 
Peter Symonds, by will dated 1586, left money for 
a sermon to be prea¢hed every Good Friday in All 
Hallows Church, Lombard-street, and for a penny 
and a packet of raisins or plums to be given to 
each of sixty younger scholars of Christ’s Hospital 
who should attend the service. This custom was 
observed on last Good Friday, when several other 
children were made happy, and a number of poor 
persons had a dole of money and bread. In the 
parish of St. Bartholomew the Great, another donor 
left a small sum to be distributed on Good Friday 
over histomb, The tomb, however, is gone, and 
this year the officiating clergyman, after the service, 
came out into the footpath leading to the church, 
and threw down 24 sixpences on a flat stone, which 
were eagerly picked up by the same number of old 
women who had been previously selected to receive 
the gift: 


[NTELLIGHENCH. 


BIRMINGHAM FREE CHRISTIAN SocrmTy.—On Sun- 
day lust, May 3rd, ~pecial services were held in 
celebration of the completion of the school premises, 
The sermons were preached by the secretary, Mr. 
G. R. Twinn, and the collections amounted to £4. 
lls. 54d. A tea mee'ing was held on the following 
evening, about 150 persons present. After tea Mr. 
§. Thornton presided. There were al-o present the 
Revs. C. Clarke, B. Wright, R. Cotton, and E. 
Madeley; Messrs. S. B. Whitfield, J. R. Mott, T. 
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Prime, jun., G. R. Twinn, F. Grew, F. Summers, B. 
Whitehouse, A. B. Matthews, and others. Mr. 
Twinn gave a narrative of the operations of the 
society, and addresses were delivered by Rev. C. 
Clarke, E. Madeley (Swedenborgian), and several 
other friends. Onthe following evening (Tuesday), 
the pupils in the Sunday and week night schools 
were treated to a free tea, followed by an enter- 
tainment, consisting of a series of magic lantern 
views, kindly exhibited by Mr. T. Prime, jun., songs, 
recitations, &c. 

BLAcKBURN.—The Unitarian Society here being 
compelled, from a variety of causes, to give up the 
tenancy of their preaching room, have for some 
months been without any place to meetin. They 
have, however, now taken the room known as 
Cobden Hall, and held their opening services on 
Sunday last, when sermons were preached, morning 
and evening, by the Rev. M. C. Frankland, of Chow- 
bent. The attendance was very encouraging. 

Dos-Lanz, Famswortu.—The annual meeting of 
this congregation was held on Sunday afternoon 
last, Mr. Harry Rawson, one of the trustees, pre- 
siding. The reports of the chapel and school com- 
mittees were very satisfactory. All the institutions 
connected with the place were flourishing, under 
the active supervision of the Rev. W. G. Cadman. 
It is intended shortly to adopt chanting as a part of 
the service, and a committee was appointed to make 
the necessary preparations. With regard to pecu- 
niary matters, the report stated the following facts: 
That the income in 1866 from quarterly rents of 
pews and sittings was £15. 5s. 6d.; that in 1867, 
during a portion of which the offertory was in use, 
the sum realised was £32. 8s. 5d.; whilst the first 
entire year of the latter system had produced the 
sum of £39. 12s, 5d. 

Harirax.— On Tuesday last, a tea meeting of a 
very interesting character took place in the school- 
room. The members of the choir singing class met 
together to express their esteem towards Mr. Lons- 
dale, the organist and leader of the choir, by 
presenting him with a beautiful copy of Webbe’s 
Anthems, The volume contained an inscription 
very elaborately illuminated by Mr. Hirst, a mem- 
ber of the class. 

Hvutme Domzstic Mission.—On Sunday last, the 
ninth anniversary sermons were preached in the 
above place of worship; in the morning by the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, in the evening by the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A. The attendance on each 
occasion was very good. On Monday evening, the 
annual congregational tea meeting was held, the 
Rev. J. Harrop in, the chair. Addresses were 
given by the chairman, and by Rev. W. H. Her- 
ford, B.A., and also by Messrs. John Francis, 
Samuel Barnes, George Smith, Jesse Pilcher, and 
Joseph Rowland, interspersed with readings and 
recitations. The above services are the last of the 
kind that our Tomlinson-street friends will hold in 
their present premises, as they expect very shortly 
to take possession of their new and more com- 
modious schools, which are now rapidly approach- 
ing completion. ‘ 

Luznps.—On Sunday afternoon last, the second 
annual service for the scholars in three Unitarian 
schools of Mill Hill, Holbeck, and Hunslet was 
held in Mill Hill Chapel. The whole of the body 
of the chapel was occupied by the scholars and 
teachers, and the gallery with members of the 
different congregations, and altogether there were 
between 600 and 700 present on the occasion. The 
service, which was beautifully simple in its 
character, was conducted by the Rev. R. Pilcher, 
B.A., of Bradford. The address to the young 
people was upon “ education,” which the preacher 
described as the drawing forth of all the powers of 
body, mind, and soul. Throughout the address the 
scholars preserved great attention, and seemed 
truly interested in it. The service concluded by 
the singing of a hymn, the Lord’s prayer repeated 
by the congregation, and the benediction pro- 
nounced by the minister. 

Mosstny.—tThe school sermons were preached on 
Sunday, May 3rd, by the Revs. D. Berry, H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., and J. Page Hopps, when the collec- 
tions realised £47. 15s. 13d. 

NEWTONARDS.—The first Presbyterian congrega- 
tion at this place has just lost by death one of its 
staunchest members, the late John M‘Kittrick, 
whose remains were interred at Bangor on the 27th 
ult. Seceding at an early period from orthodoxy, 
he became a Unitarian from conviction, and for 
nearly half a century was an example of manly 
independence, temperance, Christian liberality, and 
industry. His public career was characterised by 
an earnest effort to liberalise the institutions of his 
country, always by moderate means. He took part 
in the effort to get the system of “ national educa- 
tion for Ireland” as the best antidote to ignorance 
and superstition; and having received a liberal 
education himself, and profited much by inter- 
course with men of culture, he privately helped 
many others disposed to improve themselves to do 
so, and thereby to independence. A well-deserved 
tribute to his public usefulness and generosity as a 
citizen was given by the closing of all the shops 
during the funeral, at which there was a very large 
number present of every religious sect and political 
party. 

SraTon DreLavat.—On Saturday evening last, the 
Rey. J. C. Street lectured in the schoolroom here, on 
“Unitarianism adapted to the wants of the people.” 
The large room, which holds about 400 persons, 


was crowded. After the discourse two Methodist | considerable value. And why should the wealthiest 


local preachers made some objections, to which Mr. 
Street replied in a very effective way. 

West Rinne SuNDAY-SCHOOL ASsocriATION.—The 
first printed report of this association, which in- 


cludes 16 schools, shows on the books 1,870 scholars, | 


with an average attendance of 1,223, or 60:5 per 
cent. Avithmetic'is taught in eight schools, dicta- 
tion in nine, geography in six, grammar in one, 
English history in three, Scripture history in twelve, 
and religious teaching in fourteen. The report gives 
a list of the books used in the sixteen schools, and 
the number of schools which use each book. Twelve 
of them use the Bible published by the British and 
Foreign Society, and ten use the New Testament. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. C.—You are right as to the origin of the mistake, 
but it hardly calls for correction. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


To the Editors.—Your article on this subject, in 
your last number, seems to call upon some of us 
who stand aloof from the Liberation Society to ex- 
plain for ourselves on what grounds we do so; and, 
if you will allow me, I shall be glad to state, in the 
fewest possible words, why I cannot respond to 
your invitation to look with confidence on the 
operations of that society. 

(1.) Its members and leaders are mostly, it is well 
known, of the Independent and Baptist denomina- 
tions; men who have really no just idea of the 
claims of religious liberty or religious truth. If 
they do not actually themselves impose model 


| deeds, schedules of orthodox doctrine, subscription 


to articles on admission to colleges, and the restric- 
tion of the Lord’s table to a select few, they uphold 
the systems under which these things are done, 
And more than this, would not some of them put 
a congregation into Chancery, if, in the progress of 
its religious development, it should be found to 
have deviated from the doctrinal stand-point of its 
predecessors of two or three generations ago? Such 
men as Mr. G. Hadfield, M.P., and Mr. T. S. James 
(see his recently published volume) would unques- 
tionably do so. ‘They disapprove of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Act, and would repeal it if they could. I 
should very much like to know what Mr. Miall and 
other Liberationist leaders say on this point. Until 
they speak out, and relieve themselves from the 
suspicion of sympathising in such feelings, they 
must excuse me if I decline to regard them as true 
friends of religious liberty. I prefer to look up to 
such leaders as Mr. Gladstone, Earl Russell, and 
Mr. Bright. 

(2.) The great object which the Liberation So- 
ciety is aiming at appears to me to be an unwise 
object, and one which, if attained, would be ex- 
ceedingly prejudicial to the spiritua) interests of 
the English nation. They want to disestablish the 
Church of England. To this I should offer no 
objection, if the evils involved in its present posi- 
tion can be got rid of in no other way. But Ican- 
not follow them in proposing to divert the revenues 
of the Church from the religious uses to which they 
are now applied. We must have churches and 
chapels, colleges and education for ministers, with 
many other things of the outward material kind, 
which require a large annual expenditure of money. 
Why should not the Church revenues be still used 
for such purposes, as well as to supplement and 


stimulate voluntary offerings for the maintenance - 
of a national clergy? Why should we not do on. 


the Jarge and comprehensive scale what we all 
admit must and ought to be done?—only that the 
Liberationists would do it in sections, instead of 
unitedly, and would have a number of little secta- 
rian churches instead of one great national church. 
They would thus, in effect, give our English Chris- 
tianity into the keeping of a number of sects ; and, 
in the present temper of these bodies, it is easy to 
anticipate what will become of religious liberty in 
their hands, In fact, it appears to me that the 
battle of religious freedom will have to be fought 
over again, in order to rescue and save the Gospel 
from a little, narrow sectarian orthodoxy. 

And why, again, I would ask, is the idea of a 
comprehensive national church to be characterised 
asa “vain dream?” Itake the liberty of saying 
that it is no more of a vain dream than it would 
have been, three or four years ago, to anticipate 
that a majority of sixty in the unreformed House 
of Commons would have voted for the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church; no more a vain dream 
than it would have been, within the memory of 
many who are not yet old men, to speak of the 
transformation of the borough-mongering system 
of that day into the household suffrage upon which 
we are about to enter. 

At all events, if the idea of a national church be 
a vain dream, it is pretty evident who helps to 
make it so! 

Moreover, it is doubtful whether simple dis- 
establishment in England be a practicable thing, 
even if the nation were ever so resolved about it,— 
practicable, I mean, on the score of equity. Who 
is to have the churches, cathedrals, and parsonage- 
houses? If they were given up to the present 
possessors without any payment, this would be 
tantamount to a perpetual endowment of very 


section of the nation receive such an endowment, 
and all the rest be left to provide for themselves ? 

The fair course, and the only course, I submit, 
which is worthy of a great Christian nation, is to 
redistribute the revenues, on some just principle, 
among all the religious bodies which the nation 
contains, treating all alike with perfect ipa 
so far as the State is concerned; leaving to each, 
indeed, the profession and development of its own 
doctrines, and form of church government, but 
providing, nevertheless, that no private or sectarian 
test of Christianity shall be maintained by any 
communion in receipt of national funds, 

This I believe to be quite a practicable object to 
pursue, but the subject is too large for a letter, and 
I will not attempt to dwell further uponit. Ihave, 
I believe, said enough to show that there is ample 
ground both for distrusting the leaders of the 
Liberationist movement, and for doubting the 
wisdom and expediency of the principal object at 
which they are aiming.—I remain, &c., : 

G. Vance SMITH, 
at ge 
A SUGGESTION. 


A FRIEND connected with one of the orthodox con- 
gregations in a town of the West of England, sends 
the following suggestion: 

“T am very glad that in your reference to Mr. 
Henn’s pamphlet you admit the importance of 
‘some short work giving plain and popular 
explanations of leading passages of Scripture,’ on 
those topics where the Orthodox and Unitarians 
differ. Dissatisfied with the explanations usually 
offered by those among whom I have usually 
associated, and with whom [I still join in worship, I 
have often wished that a column were open in the 
Herald for inquirers, and another devoted to the 
fair and candid exposition of difficult texts. You 
need not print letters or correspondence which 
would grow cumbrous and, perhaps, both diseur- 
sive and controversial; but use your own discretion 
in selecting the points where interest lies, and treat 
them in your own way. I don’t think the Herald 
does the work which, in its relation to inquirers, it 
ought to do. I have taken it from its first number. 
Inow take three weekly, giving two to my friends, 
and believe it to be the most interesting penny- 
worth published ; but it can be made more useful 
to those who are outside of your congregations if 
you think proper.” 

There are so many demands upon our space 
that we cannot promise to give anything like a 
systematic treatment of the points in controversy, 
but we shall be glad from time to time to answer 
inquiries or give any special explanations that may 
be asked, to the best of our power.—Eps. U.H. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Heap Bridge,—On Sunday, afternoon and evenin 
sermons by the Rev. Jas. Drummond, B.A., and col- 
tions. 

Liverpool: Hopr-stREET CHuRCH.—On Sunday even- 
ing, a lecture by the Rev. A. Gordon, M.A., on “The. 
condition and future of Christianity in Abyssinia.” 

London: STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday, 
morning and evening, collections for the maintenance 
of public worship. 

London: NEWINGTON GREEN.—On Tuesday, a concert 
in aid of the school funds, : ' 

London: Rosstyn Hitt CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD.—The 
annual school sermons on Sunday, morning and eyen- 
ing, by the Rev. P. W.Clayden. 

London: WorsHIp-STREET.—On Wednesday, a social 
jubilee meeting of the Sunday school. 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. Paut’s ROAD, 
CAMDEN SquaRe.—On Sunday morning the Rev. J. K. 
Applebee will preach. 

Manchester Domxstic Misstons.—On Monday even- 
ing, at the Memorial Hall, annual meeting. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. 


Marriages. 
WHITTAKER—BLACKBURN.—On the 30th ult., at West- 
gate Chapel, Wakefield, by the Rey. Goodwyn Barmby, Mr. 
8. F. Whittaker to Miss Sophia Blackburn, both of Wakefield. 
WHITWORTH—WATERHOUSE.—On the 3rd inst., at Stam- 
ford-road Chapel, Mossley, by the Rev. D. Berry, Robert 
Whitworth to Mary Ann Waterhouse, both of Mossley. 


Beuths. 
ACLAND.—On the 30th ult., af Nice, on his way to England, 
in the 38th year of his age, Samuel Lawford Acland, of Bom- 
bay, son of the late Gideon Acland, Esq., barrister-at-law, of 
London, Upper Canada. : é 
BURTON.—On the 8rd inst., Mr. Matthew Burton, of Manches- — 
ter, aged 67 years. ; wae 
COX.—On the 21st ult., at Southport, George Frederick Cox, — 
late of Liverpool, aged 58 years. Ar wh 
PARKINSON.—On the 2rd inst., very suddenly, Mr. Willi: 
Parkinson, aged 70, an old and valued teacher in theS 
school at Astley. 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to. Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


to the Rey. Dr, Beard. 


BOOKS OFFERED FOR SALE. | 
The Foe hon oy eee each ne under this heading is 6d. for 
a 000K an . Jor a pam el. 
An Offer Wanted forall tos Parts of the THEOLOGICAL — 
REVIEW.—R., Herald office. ; 
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LACKLEY.—Im the UNITARIAN 
SCHOOLROOM (TO-MORROW), aSALE of ARTICLES, 
ebiefly Children’s Clothing, will be held, in connection with 
the late Lazaar, on Saturday Afternoon, May 16th. Admis- 
sion from three to four o’clock, 3d.; after four, 2d. Children 
half price. A CONCERT in the Evening. 
LDHAM: LORD-STREET CHAPEL, 
The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday 
‘School will be preached on the 17th inst., by the Rey. J. kK. 
BEAKD, D.D. 
Hours of service: Morning, 10 45; Evening, 6 30. 


IRMI\GHAM UNITARIAN CHUKCH, 

NEWHALL HILL.—The ANNUAL SERMONS in 

aid of the Schools will be preached on Sunday, May 17, by the 
Rey. DAVID GRIFFITH, of Cheltenham. 

Morning, at eleven; evening, half-past six. 


EWCHURCH, ROSSthNDALL. — The 
ANNUAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERMONS will bo 


-preached on Sunday, May 17tb, by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
.A., of Gee Cross. Hours of service: 230 p.m. and 6 p.m. 


ALIFAX: NORTHGATE END 
CHAPEL. —ANNUAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL SER- 

MONS on Sunday next, by Rev. T. E. POYNTING, of 
Monton, near Manchester, morning and evening. 


OLTON: COMMISSION-STREET,-— 

The ANNUAL SERMONS in aid of the Funds of the 
Sunday School will be preached on Sunday next, May 17th, 
by the Rey. ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A., of Liverpool. 
Service in the afternoon at three, and in the evening at half- 

, past six o’clock. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICL MISSLONARY 
ASSOCIATION.—The ANNUAL MEETING of the 
Subscribers and Friends of this Association will be held in 
the Schoolroom attached to Hope-street Church, Liverpool, on 
Monday next, the 18th May, at half-past seven o’clock. W.J. 
LAMPORT, Esq., President of the Association, will preside. 


PSLINGLON: LITERARY & MUSICAL 
s EVENINGS.—_UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS.— 
The Tenth of the Series will be on \onday, May 18th, 1868. 


ONDON DPOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1868. 

The Rev. WILLIAM JAMES, of Bristol, will preach the 
ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Society, on Sunday. 
May the 24th; in themorning at Little Portland-street Chapel 
.(service to commence at a quarter-past eleven); and in the 
evening at Effra-road Chapel, Brixton (service to commence 
at seven). A Collection will be made after each service. 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Monday, May 
the 25th, at University Hall. Gordon Square; The Rev. J. J. 
TAYLER, B.A., Princi;al of Manchester New College, in the 
~chair. The chair to be taken at seven o’clock. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST, 

| BUSINESS MEETING, and CONFERENCE of Teachers wiil 
be held at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on 
Thursday, June 4, 1863, eri LAMPORT, Esq., in the chair. 
WARDS. 


_ Messrs. R. Bartram. Messrs. R. Keating. 
» H.Y. Brace. » A. Lawrence. 
» 38. Green. » JS. Lister. 
» P.M. Higginson. »  N.M. Tayler. 
Mr. A. Titford. 


Breakfast at half-past eight o’clock precisely. 
Tickets, 2s. each, may be b . Es 
7. WMERPERUD, I,buand. et ME 
HOW BEN T.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


AU sermons, July 19tb mn. m, : 
ey.6. 4 SUREAE eo ants pm. Preacher 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in 

connection with the University of London, and Uni- 

versity College, meget University Hall, Gordon Square, 
SESSION 1868-9. 


Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 

'.ment of the ensuin ; Session are requested to FORWAKD 

their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 

to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained 

< R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A,, 


George-street, are Secs 


CHARLES BEARD, BUA., 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 


EVE. IE YDS )T 11) a AL TALL RELI CIT 
ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Auimals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The.Committee are we in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
- nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to Poets habits 
sof temperance or to alleviate the suff sings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 
Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, I°.C. 
"wast, SW; and Measro, Barclay, Bova Lrittos, twillspand 
1 W. essrs. Bar Van, ‘4 D, 
-Co., 4, Lombard-street, EC.” . ‘ , 
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OME MISSIONARY BOARD. 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

E. Lawton, Manchester 2.0.5 0c.cccccucscscsccccene £010 6 
8. Robinson, Stockpo:t ... 010 6 
Rey. James Black, Stockport ......+seesee0s 010 6 
A. W. Thornely WOEOL a! opicivisisin cig caienia L,Y 0 
J.G@.Johnson,jun., ditto  .....e. ese eee 010 6 
W. Hyde, Bitton, W soesscsaa tire 050 
C. H. Stanley, Gatto” W vrcscanecadss ro 0 
Thos. Spedding, GOD & decondedusicce 026 
Mrs. Barrow, GICIOy AD lapacaneageicae e 010 0 
David Bowlas, GIG i cuconvistione 252?'0 
Rey. R.C. Dendy, Hyde....... Si oncancedie epee ‘ 010 0 
Wm. Hibbert. Hyde..... deslesieuesaes tes e ET 6 
Jobn Thornely, Hyde FE 100 
Cyrus Ogden, Dukinfleld ..........scesees 100 
P. E. Marsland, Stockport, donation .............. 010 0 


IVIE MACKIE, Treasurer. 
TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN. 
BARRINGER WIDOW FUND. 


S 


Donations announced 2... .ccccesceccsvvevvcvevessos £151 5 0 
Mire Sri Geman ees. ais «npc viealviel valoleieg sinus) aia.e sip cisianip Le. 0 
Tho Presbyterian Fund, per Rev. T. L. Marshall .. < 4.0 
Rev. R. Shaen, Roys'on, per Kev. A. Terson....... 1) 0:0 
A Friend, per Rev. W. Odgers, Bath ar Pek 0 
Onttarian Herald, cick. seve cviccuesavdoccsvccecceses 1700 


London, 12th May, 1863. 

Mio Te) Mie 
ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL, 

About Fifty Pounds are still required to repair the damage 
done to the buildings by the storm in Es The Com- 
mittee earnestly appeal to the friends of the Mission to pro- 
vide them at once with this sum, which is urgently needed. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 

r. R. D. DARBISHIKE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-str.et. 


Subscriptioas already received. 


Miesion Congregation ..... anise site sida.s'ea we lG OL 0) 
8. d. £8. d. 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0|W.R. Wood, Esq. ....5 0 0 
Mrs. Grant........-... 2 0 O|H. J. Leppoc, Esq. 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 1 0 9}William Long, Esq.... 1 0 0 
Rev. J. Drummond... 1 0 0/A Friend,H.Broughton0 10 0 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 O 0|/Mrs.Shuttleworth.... 5 0 0 
Mr. E.C. Harding .... 1 0 0/Robert Stuart, Esq. ...5 0 0 
Rev. 8. A.Steinthal .. 1 0 0)/Mrs. Grant, 2nd don... 2 0 0 
Jas. Worthington, Esq. 5 0 0|Mrs.Scholes, .,.......010 0 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. .... 5 O O/R. P.Greg, Esq. ......5 0 0 
M. Samson, Esq....... 8 3 0)/Miss Henry .......... 100 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 O/Mrs. Robberds........ 5.0 0 
a “ry 
ASTINGS UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


The Committee thankfully acknowledge the following 
donations, which, with the collection at the opening services 
of £51. 93. 4d., makes £929. 16s. 4d., leaving a balance of about 
£180. 

Contributions to clear the balance are earnestly requested, 
as the Committee feel it to be of the utmost importance that 
the debt should be cleared before the trust deed is completed. 
The remaining moiety will h veto be paid to the builder on 
the Ist of August, before which time the Committee trust the 
money will be raised. 

Mr. James Wells, Mile End..........+006 Sceseniteive £1 0 
Mi-s Anthony, Much Hadan, Herts..........s000 C 
William Sharpe, Esq., London....... Salivasetieed 
Miss Towgood, 11, 'I'rinity-street . 
Mr. Edgar Winser, Tenterden .......-..+ 
Captain Gibbs, per Rey. kh, B. Aspland . 
— Collier, Esq., ditto ditto < 
— Brown, FEsq., ditto ditto eae 
— Mott, Esq., ditto ditto Liset 

Further donations will be thankfully received by Mr. 8S. C. 
BURGESS, tresurer, George-street, Hastings,and by Mr. T. 
KENWARD, jun., 1, Blomfield Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


DON Or Ore 
ooororcorr 
cococ]/\oo 


Just published, price Is. 
EN MANCHESTER LECTURES, By 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. 


Just published, price ls. post free. 
EV. J. J. VAYLER.—CHRISTIANITY: 
WHAT IS IT? and WHAT HAS IT DONE? 
By the same Author, price 1s. 6d., or together with the 


above, Ls. 
REV. J. J. TAYLER.— A CATHOLIC 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, the WANT of our TIME. 
Also, 8vo cloth, price 5s. 

REV. J. J. TAYLER.—An ATTEMPT to 
ascertain the CHARACTRR of the FOURTH GOSPEL, 
especially in its Relation to the first Three. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent Garden, 

London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Whit- 

field, 178, Strand. 


Just published. 
R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE. No. IV.: The BIBLICAL VIEW 
of MAN in CONTRAST with that of RENAN. 
Principal Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


H& “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. | 


The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, | 
MANCHESTER. 


Prices. 


monthly; price Phregmepce. Any bookseller will supply it to 
order on receiving th 
Fox, Paternoster Kow. 


ILLIAM MULLINER, 
ESTATE AGENT, 
TRADESMEN’S & DOCTORS’ ACCOUNTS COLLECTED. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. 
13, WARDE-SPKEE!, HULME. 


HOMAS H. JOHNSON, 
BooKBINDER, RULER, AND ACCOUNT Book MAKER, 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 


HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 48.6d, per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


ANTED, a DAILY GOVERNESS, for 
three young children.—Address, 8. B. WHITFIELD, 
Smallheath, Birmingham. 


FIRST-CLASS Government Certificated 

Schoolmistress, who can have excellent testimonials 

as to character, WANTS a SCHOOL.—Address B. K., Rev. 
h. C. DENDY, Hyde. 


ANTED, for a Young Lady, 22 years of 

age, a Situation as GOVERNESS, or NURSERY 

GOVERNESS. Shecanundertake to teach English and Music 

thoroughly.—Apply by letter to Rev. EDWARD MYERS, 
Summer Hill Terrace, Birmingham. 


i InDow Grove Scxoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. woop, “Tho College,” Wilmslow. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—tThe Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive 1remises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum, 
Full prospectus on application. 


= 
EA BATHING.—BOARD and RESID- 
ENCE can be obtained on moderate terms, at an old- 
established PRoarding House, delightfully situated on Red 
Wharf Bay. The house, which has recently been enlarged, 
commands an extensiv+ sea view, also the Carnarvonshire 
hills, and is especially adapted to children, being close to the 
sea, and is within an easy distance of railway station and 
steam boat.—Apply to Miss PRICE, Min-y-don, Pentraeth, 
Anglesea. 


Just published by the Sunday-scnool Association. 
ESSONS FROM ‘THt BPISTLES AND 
LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. In two volumes, 
Volume [. including those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. Volume II.,St. Paul. Each 12mo., canvas boards, ls. 
6d.; clith lettered, 2s. Subs ribers supplied at 25 per cent. 
from these prices. 
*,* The above Work is by the author of ‘* Morning Lessons,” 
and may be used a3 a sequel by more advanced classes. 
London: E. T. Whitfleid, 173, Strand, Manchester: John- 
son and Kawson. 


ib You have an Eye to Economy, purchase 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 
HOUSEHOLD iRONMONGERY, at é 
KNEKEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ivory Table Knives, 18s per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s. 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 6s. 6d.; Tables, 88. 6d., 93. 6d.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 98. and 123.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
Plated, 19s. and 27s. 3 
N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour fer ever. Any one 
out of Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. 


a. A FE 


8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
A TILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the “ Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. . 
FIRST CHAM BERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


BUAKLED PEVIK, &. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 


e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
ALPNAAN 6s Stig © 


cal Process. Purifiers to . wh Papen ee Ps ospital. 
ial d Terms Post-free on application. 
Teno ADUCT WORKS, OXFORKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BULLDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


pa 
HITFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Bishop of Natal has printed a translation 
into the Zulu language of the first part of the 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and is proceeding with the 
remainder, the work being highly appreciated by 
those for whose use it is designed. 

The cupola of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem is nearly finished. The Princess de 
la Tour d’Auvergne has made a present to France 
of the spot on the Mount of Olives where, accord- 
ing to Latin tradition, our Lord taught the “ Pater- 
noster” to his disciples, and the Sultan has 
sanctioned the gift. The Princess intends to make 
a cloister round the spot, like the Campo Santo at 
Pisa, and to cover the walls with porcelain tiles, 
on which the Lord’s Prayer will be inscribed in all 
the languages of the world. 

Dr. Norman Macleod has arrived from India, and 
though his health gave way before his departure 
from Calcutta, he is now much better, and a short 
season of rest among his native mountains, it is 
hoped, will be sufficient to restore him to his former 
vigour. He reappeared in his pulpit at Glasgow 
on Sunday afternoon, and preached from the words, 
“We thanked God, and took courage.” 

The telegraph has again been entrusted with 
the Pope’s blessing. A few hours before the death 
of Narvaez, Duke of Valencia, the said blessing, 
along with a general absolution, was conveyed to 
him by the wires, as a consolation from His Holi- 
ness. According to the Gironde, when the Marshal 
felt his end was near, he called for a confessor. 
The priest, among other things, exhorted his peni- 
tent to forgive his enemies. ‘My enemies!” 
ejaculated Narvaez, “I am not aware that I have 
any.” “Everyman must have enemies,” explained 
the priest, “no matter how Christianlike and blame- 
less his life may have been.” “Tam perfectly aware 
that I have had many enemies,” replied Narvaez, 
“but, happily, they are all dead. I have always 
been in the habit of having them shot.” 

The King of Portugal has conferred upon Sir 
John Bowring the Cross of a Knight Commander 
of the Order of Christ. 

On the occasion of the Prince Imperial’s first 
communion three thousand poor children also re- 
ceived theirs too, coupled with a gratuity of fifty 
francs each. A medal has been struck on the 
occasion, and sold largely in the gardens of the 
Tuileries, where all the children were seen decorated 
as chevaliers de l’Eucharistie. The Opposition 
papers respectfully remark that this munificent act 
of faith and charity will cost the country exactly 
150,000 francs. 

The liberal movement among the Manchester 
Friends, which we lately referred to, and which 
some of our orthodox contemporaries very unfairly 
speak of as a “renewed tendency towards Deistical 
doctrines,” has called forth a pamphlet from Mr. 
Robert Charleton, a leading Quaker of Bristol, 
condemnatory of the heterodox teachings of “ Bar- 
clay’s Apology,” a work which till recently has been 
regarded as a standard authority by the Friends, 
but which is now believed to have exercised a 
powerful influence in producing what are called 
the “ unsound” opinions, and leading to the seces- 
sion from the Society, in America, of 80,000 Hick- 
sites, or Unitarian Friends. 

From a letter just issued by the Bishop of 
London to his clergy, it appears that the amount 
paid to his Fund is £247,300, and the amount pro- 
mised £72,700, making a total of £320,000. 

At the annual meeting of the Bible Society, it 
was stated that the issues of copies or portions of 
the Scriptures during the year had been, from the 
depot at home, 1,351,989; from depéts abroad, 
1,048,787; total, 2,400,776; and that the total 
issues of the society now amounted to 55,069,865 
copies. When it commenced, it was supposed 
that there were not much more than five or six 
millions of copies of the Scriptures in the world. 


Various other religious meetings have been held 
during the week. Among them were the annual 
soirée of the Evangelical Alliance, presided over by 
the Earl of Chichester; the meeting of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, at which a hopeful account 
was given of missions in India, it being stated that 
in Calcutta alone there are now 300 houses of 
Hindoos to which Christian women may go and 
teach the Gospel; and that of the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, the 
income of which for the year was £36,075, and the 
expenditure £35,976, 


The first Roniber of a new paper entitled ‘the | 
Presbyterian, conducted by members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, has made its appearance this 
month. 

Mr. Bennett, the Vicar of Frome, seems to be 
taking fright at the prosecution with which he is 
threatened for what he calls “two questionable 
phrases” in his pamphlet entitled a “Plea for 
Toleration.” Ina letter to the Guardian he states 
that in a new edition, now in the press, the phrases 
will be corrected, and requests his friends to insert 
in their present copies, instead of the word 
“Visible” at p. 3, these words, “ Presence of our 
Lord under the form of Bread and Wine;” and 
instead of “consecrated elements at p. 14, to insert 
after the word “adore,” “Christ present in the 
Sacrament under the form of Bread and Wine.” 


On the night of the debate upon Mr. Gladstone’s 
first resolution, after he had presented a petition 
against the Regium Donum, Sir Charles Lanyon, evid- 
ently with the wish to bring discredit upon the 
petition, asked if he was aware that it came from 
Unitarians. It is instructive to mark, in managing the 
Trish question, what petty shifts the opponents of dis- 
establishment and disendowment, from the Premier 
down to the most insignificant of his followers, are 
obliged to have recourse to. What is right and 
just seems hardly to enter into their consideration. 
We rejoice that, while the Irish Presbyterians 
generally are still showing a hankering after the 
retention of the Donum, the first petition against it 
should have proceeded from Unitarians, though by 
some of our ministers, no doubt, its withdrawal 
will, for a time, be severely felt. 


A petition presented by Mr. Hardcastle from 
persons worshipping at the Primitive Methodist 
Chapel at Westhall, in Suffolk, shows the decep- 
tions which even clergymen will practise for the 
furtherance of their ends. The petition states: 


“That on the 29th of March last a form of 
petition was sent by the hands of a messenger, 
who brought with it a message from the Rev. 
Henry Albert Goodwin, the vicar of Westhall, to 
Mr. Robert Meadows, one of our number, that such 
petition was against Popery, but without stating 
that it was against the disendowment of the Irish 
Church. That such petition was signed by your 
petitioners and others entirely under thei impression 
that it was intended to prevent the spread of 
Popery, and after having been so signed, was 
returned to the said Rev. H. A. Goodwin ; but 
that, far from wishing to assist in keeping up so 
foul an establishment as the Irish Church, your 
petitioners earnestly pray your honourable House 
to at jonce pass an act tor its entire disestablish- 
ment. 


Dr. Atlay, of Leeds, whois described as a moderate 
High Churchman, an accomplished scholar, and a 
hard-working parish priest, has been nominated to 
the vacant bishopric of Hereford. 

Dr. Robert Payne Smith, canon of Christ Church 
and Regius Professor of Divinity, Oxford, is elected 
Bampton Lecturer for 1868. 


According to the ministerial Globe, the report of 
the Royal Commission on the Irish Church recom- 
mends that one of the archbishoprics and certain 
of the bishoprics should be abolished, but does not 
either recommend or point to disestablishment or 
disendowment. 


When Mr. Freeman, the archdeacon of Exeter, 

was about to make his last visitation, a printed cir- 
cular was sent round to the churchwardens requir- 
ing them to fill up the following paper of questions, 
which were accompanied by extracts from Dr. F. 
G. Lee’s “Directorium Anglicanum,” in the com- 
pilation of which the Archdeacon is said to have 
assisted : 
“1, Have you, at the expense of the parish, provided 
an amice, a chasuble, an alb, a stole, a masuple, a 
zuchetto, and a beretta? 2. Are these vestments 
white, according to a recent recommendation of 
your Archdeacon, or coloured? 3. Is the com- 
munion table removed, and an altar of stone sub- 
stituted for it? 4, Is there an incense-pot? 5. 
Does your priest know when to join his fingers, 
when to stick his elbows into his sides, when to 
bow, when to turn north, east, south, and west? 
6, Does he burn incense at the proper time? 7. If 
so, how does itsmell? 8. Does he wash his fingers 
in the ablutions, as directed, and then swallow 
them? 9. Does he wash the corporal ?” 


Several of the gentlemen to whom these questions 
were forwarded filled them up as well as they could, 
in perfectly good faith, without suspecting that 
they were victims of a hoax. 

On Wednsday, Mr. Coleridge moved the second 
reading of the University Tests Bill, and defended 
it from the arguments recently brought against it, 


which were addressed to base and gross prejudices, 
and unsupported by facts and history. Mr. Walpole 
moved the rejection of the bill, contending that 
there was nothing in the present constitution of 
the universities which deprived any class of the 
liberty which Mr. Coleridge claimed. The debate 
had to be adjourned, as it was not concluded before: 
six o’clock, 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


M. Lemoinne, an intelligent and Liberal Catholic, 
in an article in the Déebats, accounts for the differ- 
ence which there is between the religious con- 
dition of England and that of France by the 
difference of training. After remarking that 
“Theology is at the bottom of every question,” and 
that the principle of Protestantism is freedom of 
examination, which with us is regarded as the 
source of truth and the means of enlightment, he 
goes on to say: 

“The French people, of whom the great majority 
receive only a third or fourth rate education in re- 
ligious matters, are pretty nearly equally divided 
between infidelity and superstition. They accept their 
religion as they accept their arrondissement—ready 
made, thatis, without taking the trouble to examine 
or even feeling the necessity of examining for them- 
selves, In this respect the religious journals are 
quite right when they assert that out of the 
hundreds of thousands of readers who devour 
regularly the infidel press three parts are ‘ Catholics 
without knowing it” They are not aware of the- 
fact, because it is simply engrained in their consti- 
tution, their hereditary temperament and historical 
descent. Paradoxical as it may appear to say so, 
the France of ’89 is also the France of the Syllabus, 
and the whole together still forms but one and the 
same France. But, according to the Syllabus, which 
is the only true interpreter of real ‘ Catholic’ doc- 
trine, liberty js an evil, or rather it is Evil personi- 
fied. Consequently, all freedom of examination, 
liberty cf discussion, liberty of interpretation, are, 
a priori, things to be condemned.” 


The Monde reproduces an article fro the Civitta. 
Cattolica, which fully bears out M. Lemoinne’s 
statements, and shows how absolute the opinions 
of the Papacy are on the question of “liberty.’” 
Liberty of conscience, according to this article, is 
“a modern idea, evidently false ;” and so, likewise, 
is any “ tolerance” founded on “ respectof opinions.’”” 
Catholicism “alone can deliver man from eternal: 
punishment,” and “every other form of religion is 
to be detested and cendemned.” Liberty of public: 
worship is not only unlawfulin itself, but pernicious. 
to the State, and princes are bound to prohibit it 
by every means in their power. 


In one of his letters to the Liberal Christian, Dr.. 
Bellows remarks: 

“ Mussulman power becomes appalling as we ap- 
proach the shores where Africa and Asia meet. 
Europe. Here one begins to realise the vast 
superiority of numbers under which Christianity 
staggers. There are, by the best authorities I have 
been able to consult, about 260 millions of Christians - 
in the world, leaving nearly a thousand millions of 
heathen, among whom, in Africaand Asia, there may 
be at least 260 millions of Mussulmans, Of the 260° 
millions of Christians only 95 millions are Protestant,. 
175 millions being Roman Catholic, and 90 millions 
Greek Church. So far as superstition and ignor- 
ance are concerned, there is not so much to choose 
between the peasantry i in the Roman and the Greek 
churches, and the common Mussulmans. Indeed, I 
should think in point of morality and self-respect, 
the Bedouins and Algerines superior to Spanish men- 
dicants, Russian beggars, and Italian lazzaroni. What 
a task Protestantism has to balance and overcome 
the dead weight of ignorance, fanaticism, priestcraft, 
and servility which now loads more than three- 
quarters of the globe! Can it afford to allow 
divisions, antagonisms, sectarian quarrels and anti- 
pathies to use up its strength and divide the bundle 
of faggots, irretistible in its unity, until twig r. 
twig the whole is broken.” 


Professor Jowett preached on Sunday morning - 
to alarge congregation in St. Luke’s, Berwick-street,. 
from the text, “Every one of you saith I am of — 
Paul, andI of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of 
Christ. Is Christ divided?” He spoke at length 
on the divisions which had at various times pre- 
vailed in the Christian Church, adverting particu- 
larly to the Sacramental and Evangelical parties, 
and the later party who professed to seek after 
truth independent of all religious creeds. He™ 
animadverted severely on those who devoted 
themselves to party, and by their exclusive- 
ness stood in the way of practical work, A. 
man of that sort who had lived during the past half 
century might say, I have by my obsti di layed 
the education of the people for fifty Ser I have , 
in the same way retarded the practical tol 
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the Church ;—I have, by agreeing to that vote of 
censure passed thirty years ago on a Bishop now 
gone to his grave, not a single page of whose books 
I had read, helped to stay the progress of inquiry ; 


I recollect that keen controversy thirty years ago } 


with Bishop so and so, now gone and whom I hope 
to meet in Heaven; but what was it all about 2 


At the annual meeting of the Bible Society, the 
Rey. Dr. Fowler, of America, thus spiritedly re- 
ferred to Mr. Disraeli’s pretended belief that the 
separation of Church and State would lead first to a 
great multiplication of Protestant sects, and then 
to their absorption by Romanism: 


“Among the objections to the measure that had 
been approved of by so decisive a vote of the 
House on the Thursday preceding, was this, that on 
the removal of exterior help, Protestantism must 
be overwhelmed by Romanism. I confess that all 
the Protestantism—may I not say all the religion— 
within me revolted at the thought, and the cry of 
my soul was, No! No, never! I do not, of course, 
take it upon me to say—this is not the place for 
any one to say whether the exterior help of the 
Church is essential or desirable for it or not; nor 
do I say whether that help is needed for Protest- 
antism; but I do say that if it be withdrawn 
there is power enough in Protestant truth any 
time and any where to conquer Romanism. I am 
sure I cannot mistake the sentiment of every true 
Briton, as I know I do not mistake the sentiment 
of any true American, when I say, an open field, a 
fair fight, and God help the right.” 


In a letter to the Manchester Examiner, Mr. Gold- 
win Smith writes: 


“The fact that a powerful section of the Estab- 
lished clergy are not jpassively unprogressive, but 
active enemies of progress, is specially brought 
home at this moment to the minds of all who are 
interested in the Universities. A determined effort 
is being made by the sacredotal reactionists to 
eretinise academical education. I can think of no 
general term more descriptive of the attempt, by 
excluding from University instruction the most im- 
portant and stimulating subjects, the best books, 
and the ablest teachers, to bring the intellect of the 
students, and of the class to which they belong, 
down to the level necessary for the unquestioning 
acceptance of that which reason has not only ques- 
tioned but rejected as untruth. Consider what a 
level that is—consider to what a state the mind, 
and not only the mind, but the character of English 
youth and of England generally must be reduced 
in order willingly to bow itself to the Ritualistic 
yoke, and to accept the authority of the Ritualistic 
clergy as superior to reason and conscience! ” 


. Accorrespondent of the Pall Mall, who thinks 


that if the Bishops had taken their stand upon the 
great difference in the circumstances of the English 
and Irish Churches, and confined themselves to 
obtaining satisfactory articles of separation, the 
former would have come out stronger and brighter 
from her present trial, protests against the “sink 
or swim” together policy which has been adopted ; 
and says: 

“Tf the present state of the question were put in 
‘the form of an apologue, it would be something as 
follows:—‘A good ship was sailing with a crazy 
_barque in tow. The officers assembled in council, 
and the decision was not to cut the barque adrift.’ 
However generous this may have been, was it the 
wisest and best resolution for all concerned? The 
barque must sink, but will the ship now weather the 
‘storm ?” 

The Rev. T. T. Carter, in urging the clergy to 
‘sign the petition to Convocation on the Natal ques- 
tion, which has upwards of 1,000 names attached 
to it, says :— 

“Tf ever there was a point on which it seems 
reasonable to show that we feel strongly, and on 
which the clergy more especially, of all orders, are 

bound to act as one man, it is surely this dreadful 
scandal which weighs so heavily and anxiously in 
our hearts.” 

The personalities in which the clergy, High- 
‘Church and Evangelical, indulge towards each other, 
are getting quite scandalous. In a lecture at Liver- 

pool, delivered the other day, under the auspices of 
the English Church Union, Dr. Littledale, after 
speaking of “ the leading English and Scottish Re- 
formers” as a “ set of miscreants,” and saying that 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, &c., “merited quite as 
much admiration and respect as Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, and Hooper,” he added, referring evidently 
to Dr. Me.Neile: 

“Within the present century there was a popular 
preacher at a great English seaport who showed 
clearly that the spirit of persecution was far from 
extinct. He was nota person who had ever written 
anything which did credit to his head, or done any- 
thing which was a credit to his heart. But he 
declared himself, on his own authority, to be ‘a 
great and good man,’ and found some people silly 
enough to believe him. That person had avowed 
that, if he had the power, he would pass a law 


punishing with death every clergyman who practised 
auricular confession, If that person had the power, 
how many victims would he have? Would not 
Mary Tudor be left far behind 2?” 


On the assertion made by Archdeacon Sinclair, 
in a charge to the clergy of Middlesex, that writings 
“not only intelligible, but interesting to the artisan, 
the petty trader, the shopman, the clerk, and other 
similar classes, issue daily, monthly, and 
yearly from the press by millions,” the Pall Mall 
observes: 


“Tt has been usual to contrast the coarseness and 
levity of anti-Christian writers of the eighteenth 
century—Voltaire and Paine, for instance—with 
the unction, not to say piety, with which the 
Deists, Secularists, and Positivists of our own days 
express their views. As to the writings issued 
‘by millions,’ daily, monthly, and yearly, itis much 
to be wished that the Archdeacon would mention 
names, There used some years ago to be a small 
Secularist paper called the Reasoner, which was 
published, if we remember rightly, in Fleet-street, 
but it has been given up for several years, and its 
circulation Was exceedingly small. When Mr. 
Congreve and his six or seven adherents see fit 
to make a demonstration upon any subject, the 
signature of a bookseller and publisher of whom 
we know nothing except that he publishes some of 
Mr. Congreve’s pamphlets, is usually attached to 
the manifesto. Mr. Bradlaugh, who furnished the 
Saturday Reviewers with an additional sting to 
articles in which his name was coupled with that 
of Mr. Beales, avowed atheistical views, but they 
met with so Jittle favour that he had to leave the 
committee of the Reform Association because he 
brought discredit on the cause. These, however, 
are very exceptional cases, and we firmly believe 
that the notion of atheistical productions circulated 
by millions, so often referred to with a shudder by 
clerical writers, is a mere bugbear.” 

At a synod of the Established Church of Scot- 
land, the Rev. R. Wallace, who seems to be taking 
the place of the late Dr. Lee, as leader of the 
Liberal party, gave a very simple and straight- 
forward definition of what he conceived to be the 
ideal of a National Church, but which he felt was 
for the present impracticable, because it had no 
chance of receiving fair consideration. He ridiculed 
the idea of the House of Commons settling the 
principles of religious truth, and maintained that 
“the only kind of Established Church which the 
State is competent to create is an organisation of 
religious teachers competent as to character, ability, 
and learning, made entirely dependent of the temp- 
tations of popular control, and left perfectly free to 
speak what seems to them to be true.” 


An article in S¢. Paul’s on the Irish Church 
Debate concludes with these sharp sentences: 

“We have said nothing of the evils by the 
acknowledged existence ot which the Irish Church 
Establishment has been doomed. It would be vain 
to repeat again and again the stories of parishes 
with thirty—twenty—ten—five Protestants—with 
one—or perhaps not even with one Protestant, to 
justify the existence of a parson. The very con- 
tradictions to the statements made have proved 
their truth. When whole columns are written by 
the staunch defenders of the Establishment to 
exhibit the falseness of the statement declaring 
that the parish of A has only three Protestants, 
whereas it is well known to have four, and that B 
has three, whereas it has been said to have none, 
need any one seek further evidence.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—IY. 
Supsect: “Ancient Hebrew modes of worship- 
ping Jehovah before the time of their final rejection 
of the use of images.” 

Read Judges, chap. xvii. and xviii, the story of 
Micah, the man of Ephraim, who had a house of 
gods: a graven image, a molten image, and teraphs 
(probably wooden images). Point out that the 
young Levite whom Micah took to be his priest 
was of the tribe of Judah, and not of the tribe of 
Levi; which circumstance shows the account to 
have been written before the establishment of the 
Levites as the priesthood, as they were afterwards 
under the Hebrew kings. And search among the 
early books for other instances of the use of images 
being suffered among the Hebrews, as, for example, 
the images that Rachel stole from her father Laban, 
and the image that David’s wife, Michal, laid in the 
bed. 

Read, on the other hand, Deut. iv., 15—31, “Take 
ye therefore good heed unto yourselves, . . . lest 
ye corrupt yourselves, and make to youa graven 
image, the similitude of any figure,” &c. And remark 
how strong a disapproval of images had grown up 
among the Hebrews during the three centuries 
and a half that elapsed between the early writings 
of the books of Judges and Samuel, and the reign 
of king Josiah, when Deuteronomy is supposed to 
have been written. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Astatue of the poet Bryant, an honoured member 
of our household of faith, is to be placed in the 
new Central Park at New York. 

The action of the Episcopal Church in New York 
towards the Rev. S. Tyng seems to have aroused a 
defiant spirit in that portion of the clergy which 
sympathises with him, Since the reprimand two 
others have committed the offence of preaching in 
the pulpits of non-episcopal denominations, and the 
Rev. D. R. Brewer, of Brooklyn, recently took a 
seat in the Methodist conference in ‘that city, and 
at the communion service on Good Friday had 
several clergymen of other denominations seated 
with him in the chancel assisting in the service. 

We learn from the Liberal Christian that the 
Episcopal Church is not the only one that is “exer- 
cised.” Mr, Malcom, a Baptist minister at Newport, 
a young man of fine talents and culture, is a deter- 
mined advocate of “ open communion,” and in con- 
sequence of this innovation his church has been 
refused fellowship, and his case is to be tried at 
the next meeting of the Association, He has been 
assured of the sympathy and aid of many Baptist 
ministers in his course and trial. He is a friend of 
Mr. Hubbard, the second Episcopal offender, who 
has added to his first “transgression” by preaching 
in the Congregational Meeting House, at New Lon- 
don, without consent, for which misdemeanour he 
has been arraigned. It is said that an Episcopal 
clergyman remarked to Bishop Clark: “ Unless you 
treat this matter very tenderly, you will have the 
Methodist division over again.” To which the 
Bishop replied: “I think it will come any way. I 
don’t know how wide this disaffection spreads ; but 
it seems to be a foregone conclusion that we shall 
split. Some things must be ground to powder to 
work them over again.” : 

The Michigan Journal contains an interesting 
sketch of the life of Father Baraga, Bishop of Mar- 
quette, who died there last January. -A Carniolan 
by birth, the son of wealthy parents, after studying 
for several years in the University of Vienna, 
and acquiring the mastery of several European 
languages, in 1828 he was elected priest, and three 
years afterwards went to America, and laboured as 
a missionary among the Indians, in the Lake 
regions, with unceasing diligence up to the time of 
his death, having, it is said, baptised (half-breeds 
included) about 3,000 Ottawa and Ojibway Indians, 
Before leaving Europe he divided his property 
among his relations, reserving only a small annuity 
for his own use; and in his new position he 
thoroughly adapted himself to the Indian mode of 
life, hardening himself to exposure and dispensing 
with all luxuries; nor did he make any caange in 
his living when he was appointed Bishop of Mar- 
quette and Sault St. Marie. Witha single exception, 
at every station he was a pioneer, and even at La 
Pointe every trace of the once active Jesuit 
Mission had disappeared before his arrival. When 
the copper mines of Upper Michigan were 
opened in 1844 he made the round of them 
at great risk to satisfy the religious wants of the 
miners. Often he would preach in one day 
in four languages—German, French, English, and 
the Ojibway; he could speak seven with fluency. 
Thus his reputation grew immensely in those parts, 
and he was welcome to the captains of vessels and 
an object of superstitious reverence to the Indians. 
The following is a list of his works while among 
them: 1. Anamie-Masinaigan, a prayer-book in 
the Ojibway language, with an appendix of songs 
and a catechism. Many editions of this were 
published, and the work was finally stereotyped. 
Baraga also published a version of it in the 
Ottawa dialect, which ran through several editions. 
2. Gagikwe-Masinaigan; excerpts from the Old and 
New Testaments, containing chiefly Epistles and 
Gospels for Sundaysand holydays. This too appeared 
in the Ottawa dialect. 3. Wanagatawendamowinan. 
A complete exposition of the Christian doctrine. 
4, Kagige Debwewinam. “ Some Truths a a 
book of meditations, consisting of short ser- 
mons, 5. A Theoretical and Practical Grammar 
of the Otchipwe Language. 6. A Dictionary 
of the Otchipwe Language, for the use of mission- 
aries, &c. His most important works are the two 
last mentioned, which are a valuable contribution 
to comparative philology. 

One of the most significant events which has 
occurred in America since the close of the war, is 
the recent election in South Carolina. A large 
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immigration from the North having taken place, 
it has virtually become a New England State. A 
constitution has been adopted, which places the 
negroes on an entire equality with the whites, and 
a school system established giving equal advan- 
tages to the two races. A Radical Republican, Mr. 
Scott, has been elected governor, and a Mr. Cordoza, 
a negro, a graduate of Glasgow University, chosen 
Secretary of State. A considerable proportion of 
the new Legislature are negroes, and a majority of 
it Radicals. 


We take the following passages from the Essay on 
Spirit (edition, London, 1751), by Dr. Clayton, 
Bishop of Clogher. 

“When the title of Godis given in the Scriptures 
to any other being but the Father, we are to under- 
stand this only as expressive of some God-like 
power which hath been given or communicated to 
that being by God the Father. When all 
power, therefore, in heaven and earth was given to 
the Son, he was made a God to those beings over 
whom that power was given, and over those only.— 
Section xcii, 

“The Son becometh our God, not so much on 
account of his having been employed in our 
‘creation, and that by him God created [the world, 
as because all judgment is committed unto him.”— 
Section cii. 

“The doctrine of the Trinity is as certainly 
revealed in the 19th verse of the 28th chapter of 
St. Matthew as the doctrine of the Eucharist is in 
the 26th verse of the 26th chapter of the same 
evangelist. But the Scriptures are as silent about 
the consubstantiality of the one, as about the 
transubstantiation of the other. Whence, then, 
came the revelation of these wondrous doctrines ? 
Why, both originally from the same oracle—from 
the Papal chair.”—Section clvii. 

To this Essay many replies were published: and 
‘the orthodox forged in the name of its author a 
Sequel, and afterwards a Genuine Sequel-toit. In 
1753 the Bishop published a pamphlet, called 
Thoughts on Self-love, chiefly in reply to some meta- 
physical doctrines of David Hume, and in it he 
censures these forgeries; and after alluding to the 
statement made in the Genuine Sequel, that he had 
received the first hint of the Essay on Spirit, and 
also assistance in its composition, from another 
person, he says (p. 48): “I neither received the hint 
nor assistance from any man whatsoever, and I 
wrote it with no other view than that of endeavour- 
ing to ease Christianity from that Joad of error, in 
the Athanasian exposition of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which hangs like a millstone about the 
meck'of it. “For *." ': if the Trinity be a 
‘mystery, let it remain so.” And again (p. 50): “I 
have met with no answers or arguments since the 
publication of that treatise which have occasioned 
any alteration in my mind upon that subject, but 
rather the contrary ;” inasmuch as he was led to 
think that the cause must be bad which had to be 
supported by forgery and calumny. 

With respect to the Trinity, he says (p. 52): 
“As God the father and God the Son are 
always represented in Scripture as two separate 
and distinct agents, . . they cannot possibly 
be but one and the same individual substance 
or Being. And because reason, revelation, and 
human authority all combine in declaring for 
a priority of existence as well as a subordination 
of power between Father and Son, as the very 
terms themselves imply, they cannot be 
co-eternal and co-equal. For if there be in nature 

“such a thing as a contradiction in terms, it must be 
to say that a Son is coeval with his Father; or, as our 
Saviour observes, to assert that the servant is equal 
to his Lord, or he that is sent equal to him that sent 
him. : 

His opinions on another subject are equally bold 
and equally sensible. He says (p. 17): 

“The expression of an Original Sin is a contra- 
diction in terms; for, as the word sin implies an 
act of the will, so the word original implies the 
direct contrary, and supposes the criminal act to 
have been committed by another person, to which 
act that person to whom the sin is imputed neither 
contributed by thought, word, or deed.” 

“And again (p. 40): 

“What is commonly called the corruption of our 
nature is the necessary consequence of a tedious 
infavey, during which time we are entirely governed 
by our sensual appetites, which, from the very 
frame of our nature as at present constituted, must 


have had an advantage over our intellectual facul- 
ties, whether our first parents had transgressed or 
not.” 


After these quotations, it may be well to add that 
neither was Bishop Clayton “deposed” by his “ me- 
tropolitan,’ nor did those who owed him money 
decline to pay it unless compelled by the Court of 
Charcery. He was never “excommunicated,” and 
he died a natural death. Times are changed, and 
with them the liberties of bishops. Cyrin. 
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THE EPISCOPAL VIEW OF THE 
SITUATION. 

THERE are some defences that are much 
more damaging than silence, and we are 
much mistaken if the great. Episcopal 
demonstration at St. James’s Hall, last 
week, does not prove of this kind. A 
Bishop is a kind of being that should only 
exhibit itself very sparingly in public, and 
then in associations exclusively of the 
mild benignant order. But in both these 
respects the meeting at St. James’s Hall 
is a warning. Good Mr. Verner, indeed, 
innocently asked Mr. Guapstonz if he 
would persevere with his resolutions after 
the mind of the Bishops had been so 
strongly expressed ; but that attitude of 
meek submissiveness has not characterised 
the general comments of the world on the 
subject. The general feeling which the 
whole affair left upon the mind was that 
of a big trades’ union demonstration, in 
which, for the moment, the most diverse 
elements had coalesced under the pressure 
of a sudden peril to their particular mono- 
poly. The saddest element in the whole 
spectacle was the presence of the Bishop of 
Lonpon and the Dean of WxstmrnsrTEr, 
Oneexpects His Grace of Lambeth to stand 
by things as they are ; men of change might 
be admitted to the lower ranks of the Epis- 
copate, but a Primate with an idea of 
his own is something unheard of. We 
imagined, however, that in Dr. Tarr and Dr. 
Sranizey we had men who could rise above 
the conyentional Churchman, and dare to 
be the knobsticks of their order. We do not 
for a moment accuse either of them of un- 
faithfulness to conviction, or of cowardice, 
but we cannot help feeling how miserably 
the Church elements amongst which they 
have always lived must have densified and 
distorted their moral vision for them to be 
able to stand up in defence of the Irish 
Church. Dean Srantzy, at least, is one 
who clearly sees, and has clearly stated 
his theory of an Establishment. But, then, 
that theory does not in any way apply to 
the state of things in Ireland. The vast 
majority of those present at the meeting 
saw this clearly. They were glad enough 
to have Dean Sranney on their plat- 
form, but they did not want his philoso- 
phical Churchmanship—still less did they 
want his notions of reform,.and the clam- 
our which obliged him peremptorily to sit 
down, need not be altogether regretted, if 
it shows him the true nature of the party 
with which he is taking sides. 

But the meeting was interesting upon 
a wider ground than that of its relation 
to the Irish Church. The Irish question 
merged into the larger oneof Establishments 
in general ; and it happens rather oppor- 
tunely that our friend Dr. Vance Smirn’s 
defence of an Established Church, re- 
sumed this week in our correspondence 
column, receives illustration from so dis- 
tinguished and authoritative an advocate 
as the Bishop of Oxrorp. Unfortunately, 
however, the Bishop and our correspon- 
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dent only agree in advocating establish~ 
ment, being diametrically opposed to one 
another as to the object and true method 
of establishment. The Bishop of OxrorD 
says: “The essence of Establishment I 
hold to be this—that the nation acknow- 
ledges that its subjects need religious 
teaching, and that adopting a particular 
form of religion which it believes to be 
true, it authorises the ministers of that 
particular form to teach in the name of 
the State as well as of the Church.” This 
is very clear, only in order to see its pre- 
cise bearing upon the present Establish- 
ment we should have to ask which of the 
three very distinct forms of faith that the 
State now “authorises the ministers 
to teach”’—Broadchurch, Ritualist, and 
Evangelical—is the one which the nation 
“has selected as true?” Weask no better 
formula than this of Dr. WitBERFoRcr’s 
by which to try the Establishment, and by 
which to prove its utter unworthiness 
of the ascendancy and maintenance which 
is the only article of faith that its diverse 
and contending elements agree in holding. 
When we turn to the Nonconformist ad- 
vocate of Establishment, we hear nothing 
about the nation’s selecting a form ef reli-. 
gion. Dr. Smrrn’s idea is of a church 
comprehensive enough to admit everybody.. 
We can imagine the appreciative chuckle 
with which our thoroughgoing Chureh op- 
ponents would read his arguments for 
Establishment, ridiculing the diversion 
which they create in the camp of Non- 
conformity. 
Our friend, indeed, in his letter of this 
week, does little more than repeat and 
extend his previous arguments. He insists 
upon identifying the Liberation Society 
with the narrowest minds among the Bap~ 
tists and Independents, and “ cannot 
understand how any true friend of reli- 
gious liberty can follow such leaders.” 
Now, in the first place, he is not asked to 
follow such leaders. The whole question 
is not one of following leaders, but of 
working together for a great common 
principle, that all varieties of religious life 
and institution shall stand upon the same 
footing before the State. In the second 
place, even if it be true that there is not 
“one in fifty” among the Baptist and 
Independent ministers who fully under- 
stands the principles of religious liberty, 
we would simply ask our friend whether 
te thinks there is even “one in fifty” 
among the established clergy who under- 
stands them? Dr. Smrrm cannot see that 
‘state support of religion implies state 
control.” Hecannot see that it necessarily 
implies anything more than a certain 
regulation of revenues without any inter- 
ference with doctrine or liberty of thought. 
and speech.” Would he have us to be- 
lieve that among those with whom he is. 
working to maintain the Establishment, 
there are as many who will go with him 
in this broad idea of it, as there are among 
our Liberationist friends who, working for 
religious liberty and equality in their 
nationalaspects, would also do their best to 
preserve them in congregational life? We 
wish some of our very liberal friends would: 
only make half the allowance for the gnats. 
of Dissenting narrowness which they are- 
constantly making for very camels of in-- 
‘olerance among the clergy. ; 


Huap BripGk, NEAR Bury.—On Sunday May 
10th, the Rev. Jas. Drummond, B.A , of Manchester, . 
delivered two sermons on behalf of the congrega- 
tion, who have taken upon themselves the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the Sunday service. The- 
amount collected was £22, 18s, 
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A LETTER FROM CANADA. 


A mempBeErR of the Toronto Unitarian congregation 
writes us as follows :—“ We have inaugurated our 
new political condition with a unanimity, as far as 
Upper and Lower Canada are concerned, seldom 
met with in things political. The spirit of harmony 
and the love of country which pervade the masses, 
extend to our several local legislatures, and their 
first sessions, with one exception, have been charac- 
terised by the almost entire absence of the conflicts 
of old political parties. A desire to legislate for the 
country’s welfare, and to place the new confedera- 
tion on a firm and secure basis, irrespective of 
former political organisations, pervades both the 
Senate and the House of Commons of our new born 
nation. Never was there a time in British North 
America when loyalty to our mother country was 
more earnest, and we think we begin to see that 
the cloud of reluctance towards the new confedera- 
tion which overshadows our maritime provinces is 
thinning off and beginning to show the silvery 
edge of a much-hoped-for political harmony. The 
absence of anything like a church ‘by law estab- 
lished,’ and the entire equality of all religious de- 
nominations in Canada before the law, have 
contributed largely towards our general harmony 
and contentment. I wish the people of the United 
Kingdom would take a leaf out of our book, and 
blot from their statute book law-made churches. 
“There exists alsoa more liberal and tolerant 
feeling in matters theological. I speak from the 
experience of a residence in this country lacking 
only a few months of half a century ; and can state, 
and do so with feelings of pleasure, that religious 
intolerance has very perceptibly abated. The field 
is becoming white unto the harvest, but where are 
the reapers to be found? Though there is a modi- 
fication of religious denunciation and intolerance, 
which indicates a more liberal tone of the public 
mind, liberal Christianity has as yet assumed a 
concrete form only in the cities of Montreal and 
Toronto, where church edifices for the liberal faith 
have been erected, and congregations gathered. In 
the former city a numerous, wealthy, and intelli- 
gent congregation is established, and some are of 
opinion that there is now room there for the estab- 
lishment of a second society. In Toronto, the 
society, though exhibiting signs of healthy growth, 
is yet small, Sixty-seven have united with it, most 
of them heads of families; and of these twenty- 
seven are accessions made during the years 1866 
and 1867. Many of the members contribute liber- 
ally towards the current expenses, some giving as 
high as seventy-five and others fifty dollars per 
annum, besides occasional contributions to the 
Sabbath-school fund, and other incidental expenses. 
These facts may be accepted as proofs that they 
are deeply in earnest in the good cause; and are 
willing to make considerable pecuniary sacrifices 
to sustain it. The church funds have been of late 
placed in a position to enable the congregation to 
increase their pastor’s salary one hundred dollars 
per annum. The Sabbath school is also prosperous. 
There are now seventy-three pupils on its register, 
with an average attendance of from fifty-five to 
sixty at each reunion. The increase in the number 
of pupils within the last two years has been forty- 
- three. Under these circumstances, we think there 
_is good reason to ‘thank God, and take courage.’ ” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


AT THE CHURCH DOOR. 


Tuey have been hearing how the highest name 
Of all the world by a poor man was borne, 
And judged the great ones of his day to blame, 

Who held that name in scorn. 


They have been hearing how that he himself 
Looked with God’s eye alike on rich and poor, 
And even thought the holder of the pelf 
Was not of heaven so sure. 


They have been hearing how with him, who might 
Have chosen from the highest in the land, 
Poor fishermen found favour in his sight 
And welcome at his hand: 


And how that all he said and did on earth 
Went to uplift the lowly, and to make 
All mankind brothers, of one equal birth, 
For God the Father’s sake. 


Surely, inside the church, one life had flowed 
From heart to heart—one light, one hope had 
shone 
From heaven, upon one family of God, 
Kneeling around one throne! 


Yet see them at the door, where rustling Wealth 
Meets in aswarm of smiles and shaking hands; 
While Poverty shrinks out and off by stealtb, 
Or at a distance stands. 


If, passing to their carriage, rich eyes dare 
On lowly fellow-worshipper to rest, 
Tis with the cruel patronising air 
That stabs the poor proud breast: 


Not with that perfect oneness of their Lord, 
yr peas breath, more potent than the strongest 
last. 
Broke down all earthly difference, ignored 
The very thought of caste. 


O impious Rich, with your unchristian arts, 
And this his Sabbath, this his temple door! 
O recreant Poor, with Christ within your hearts, 

To feel that you are poor! R. L. 
$$ $$$ ———__—_— 
THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
PART IV. 
ETERNAL TORMENT. 
Harry was still lying sick and wasting on his little 
bed. This morning he had heard the doctor say to 
his parents, in the next room, and in tones evidently 
meant not to reach his ear, that he was afraid they 
must prepare themselves to part with him. Harry 
was not made sad at hearing these words, except 
for the thought of the sorrow which his dear 
parents and his brothers and sisters would feel at 
losing him. He lay in quiet thought, repeating 
only to himself a verse of poetry which he had 
lately learnt : 
‘ Silence filled the courts of heaven, hushed were angel 
harp and tone, 
yipee a little new-born spirit knelt before the Eternal 
hrone ; 
And his small white hands were lifted, clasped as if in 
earnest prayer, 
mas 4 voice in low sweet murmurs rose like music on 
e alr 5 
Light from the full fount of glory on his robes of white- 
ness glistened, 


And the bright-winged seraphs round him bowed their 
radiant heads and listened.” 


“Lord, from this world of glory here 
My heart turns fondly to another, 
0 Lord our God—the Comforter, 
Comfort, comfort, my sweet mother.” 
And he thought how soon this might be his own 
case, and how he even in heaven would also pray 
even as he did now, “Comfort, comfort, my sweet 
mother.” 

His mother had gone away to hide her weeping, 

ut the nurse, who, with all her unlovely notions, 
was a good woman, and loved Harry almost as 
much as his mother, sat by him watching, while the 
tears stole down her cheek. Presently, Harry turned 
round and caught her crying. 

“ Dear old nursey,” he said, “don’t cry for me. 
I know you think I sball leave you, but then, you 
know, I shall go to heaven, and see the Heavenly 
Father, and the dear Jesus.” 

“0,” now sobbed the nurse, “I wish I could be 
sure of that. I wish I could be sure of it. O child, 
child, it almost breaks my heart to think you are 
going, going, and will never once be wakened to know 
your lost condition, or cry for mercy through the 
atoning blood of the Lamb. Your father and 
mother won’t teach you the way of salvation, and 
won’t let me teach you. And I must speak out. 
Their doctrines are soul-ruining delusions. O child, 
child, how Ihave prayed for you to be converted, 
prayed with tears and groans.” 

“But, darling nursey,” said the boy, moved by 
her distress, “don’t vex yourself so. Tell me what 
it is that grieves you. What do you want me to 
do?” 

“©, I want you to flee from the wrath to come.” 

“But what is the wrath to come ?” 

“O dear, dear, to think you should not even 
know what the wrath is, much less know how to 
escape it!” 

“Well, but what is the wrath to come?” 

Nurse thought for a minute, and then said, 
flinging down her apron with which she had been 
drying her eyes, “ Well, I will tell you; I shall 
clear my own conscience, even if master and 
mistress should turn me out of doors. The Gospel 
tells us that we are all born in sin—miserable 
sinners. We are all naturally rebels against God ; 
and his wrath is on us,and dooms us to everlasting 
perdition unless we seek for pardon through the 
blood of Jesus.” 

“O nnrse, I don’t understand a bit of this. How 
can we be born in sin since God makes us? And 
then what is this everlasting perdition to which 
God’s wrath dooms us?” 

“O Harry, it is a lake of brimstone and fire, in a 
great dark vault, where sinners will be tormented 
in flames for ever and ever. O Harry, Harry, it is 
dreadful to think you should go there through 
the ” She was going to say neglect of his 
parents, but she stopped, feeling that it was a hard 
thing to say to a child. 

“Well, but nurse,” said Harry, “look here. You 
love me, and you would not like me to suffer in 
flames for ever and ever if you could help it. And 
you know al] my naughty ways almost as much as 
God does. Do you love me better than God does, 
nursey, or has God a harder heart than you have ?” 

“QO don’t talk in this way, child; God’s ways are 
not asour ways, Ab, if you had but read what those 
holy men—Richard Baxter and John Bunyan—have 
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said about the wrath to come, you would not treat 
it so lightly.” 

“ Well, you old darling, to oblige you I will read 
what they say if you will fetch the books; for I 
know you have them in your room.” 

Nurse went away, as if to fetch the books. To 
do her justice, she deliberated very seriously with 
herself whether it was right to let the boy read 
the terrible passages to which her mind had re- 
ferred. She knew the doctor had given strict 
charge that his mind was not to be tried or excited. 
But then she thought, again, that his immortal soul 
was at stake, and that was of more importance 
than his frail body. Perhaps when he had read 
these dreadful passages, showing the terrors of the 
law, a sense of his lost condition might be awakened, 
and he might be led to cry for merey. So she 
brought the books, “ Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest,” and “Bunyan’s World to Come,” and pointed 
out the passages she had marked, and while he read 
them she took her knitting. 

Harry first read in Baxter where he describes “the 
damned wallowing in the most awful torment, 
with an angry sin-avenging God above them, saints 
enjoying, in their sight, the glories which they have 
lost, and about them devils and damned souls.” 
“Their ears,” he says, “ will be assailed with the 
shrieks and cries of their damned companions— 
children crying out against their parents that gave 
them encouragement and example—husbands cry- 
ing out upon their wives, and wives upon their 
husbands — masters and servants cursing each 
other—ministers and people, magistrates and sub- 
jects charging their miseries upon each other.” 

Harry’s blood almost froze ashe went on reading 
these dreadful words, 

“But nurse,” he said, “ Nobody believes these 
shocking things now, do they?” 

“Well, my dear, if I were to tell you that they 
are preached almost every Sunday at our chapel, 
you would not think much of that; but I will tell 
you that, in the year 1850, I was on a visit to my 
sister’s, at Banbury, and I went to hear the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford address the Sunday scholars of 
the school where her two little girls went, and he 
said a great deal worse than that. He described 
hell as such a dreadful place that my “hair aJmost 
stood on end. He said that ‘ Hell contained but 
what was simply and utterly vile. It wasa place 
where there was no Jaw, no restraint, where all the 
vilest and most devilish passions could rage, and 
the most brutal and violent characters riot with 
unchecked license, and work their will on the 
gentler ones; whilst devils were mingled with the 
awful multitude, in torment themselves and the 
instruments of torturing others. They stand 
round them exulting in their agonies, and increas- 
ing the sting of their ceaseless anguish.’* I read 
the words afterwards in a newspaper, and got 
them off by heart.” 

Harry shuddered, but turned to the book to see 
what more it would say. 


pe RINE 
FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—V. 


Tury asked Lokman from whom he learned good 
manners. He replied from the ill-mannered. 
“ Whatever in their behaviour appeared to me dis- 
agreeable, that I refrained from doing myself. Not 
a word can be said, even in child’s play, from which 
an intelligent person may not gather instruction ; 
but if a hundred chapters of ‘ wisdom’ were read 
in the hearing of a fool, to his ears it would sound 
as nothing but child’s play.” 

To one who was complaining to his spiritual 
guide how difficult it was to bear the slanders of in- 
jurious tongues, he replied in tears: “ How canst 
thou be sufficiently grateful for this blessing—that 
thou art better than they think thee? How many 
times wilt thou keep repeating, the envious and male- 
volent are perpetually calumniating me, wretch that 
Iam? If they rise up to shed thy blood, or if they sit 
down to speak evil of thee, cease not thou to be 
good, and let them say on their evil. Better this 
than that thou shouldst be evil, and that they 
should repute thee good. Look at me, whom men 
regard as a model of perfection, whilst I know 
myself that I am imperfection itself. Had I really 
done what they report of me, I had indeed been a 
virtuous and pious man! ‘The door closed in thine 
own face to exclude men from thy presence, that 
they may not behold and spread abroad thy faults— 
the closed door, of what use is it before the 
Omniscient ? tefore Him, who knows alike what is 
open and what is concealed ?” ; 

Yesternight, towards morning, a warbling bird 
stole away my reason, my patience, my strength, 
and understanding. My exclamations, by chance, 
reached the ear of a most intimate friend. “Never,” 
he aaid, “could I have believed that the voice of a 
bird should have such power to disturb thine intel- 
lect.” “Itis not,” I replied, “befitting the condition 
of man that a bird should be reciting its bymn of 
praise, and that I should be silent.” 

There is no harm in paying visits to others, but 
go not so often that they say, it is enough! 

Ifa man would Jearn to reprove himself, he would 
never hear reproof from any one else. 

Whoever is possessed of a finer mind, be he 
orator, or lawyer, or instructor, or scholar, if once 
he descends to low, worldly greed, he will find 
himself entangled like a fly in honey. 


* Historical fact. 
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AN EPISCOPAL RIDDLE. 


Once a Week says that the following riddle was 
written by Archbishop Whately, who offered in 
vain £50 to any one who would guess it :— 

“ When from the Ark’s capacious round 

The world came forth in pairs, 
Who was it that first heard the sound 
Of boots upon the stairs ?” 
An ingenious correspondent of our contemporary 
now solves the enigma thus :— 
“To him who cons the matter o’er 
A little thought reveals 
He heard it first, who went before 
Two pairs of soles and ’eels.” 
But against this a correspondent of the Pail Mall 
writes: 
“To him who cons the matter o’er 
A little thought reveals 
That in the Ark there never were 
Two pairs of soles or ’eels.” 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tux Spring meeting of this association was held on 
May 6¢th and 7th, at Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, 
when there was a numerous attendance of the 
ministers of the Unitarian Churches of the western 
-eounties and other friends. 

The proceedings commenced on Wednesday 
morning with a conference, over which JERom 
Morcu, Esq., of Bath, presided. 

The Rev. Wittiam Jamus stated that the com- 
mittee jast week resolved that it should be recom- 
mended to the meeting that petitions should be 
sentin favour of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, and 
also in favour of Mr. Coléridge’s Bill for opening 
the Universities. He suggested that a small com- 
mittee should be appointed to prepare such petitions, 
and, under the peculiar circumstances in which the 
Queen had recently been placed, he thought that 
they should evince their loyalty by forwarding to 
her an address of sympathy with her in the sad 
trial she had been called upon to bear, and their 
congratulations on the safety, and, they hoped, 
health of her young son. 

A committee was appointed to prepare these 
documents, which were afterwards brought before 
the conference for formal approval, 

After a brief address from the CHAIRMAN, 

The Rev. Wix11am Jamus read a paper “On the 
Work to which the Union may direct its attention 
-with the best Prospect of Success.” 

“Having given asketch of the history of the society, 
and stated that membership of the association supposed 
a general approval of its aim and readiness to promote 
the great ana essential truths of the Gospel as they were 
understood by those connected with it, he observed that 
their chief concern and duty now, as Unitarian Christ- 
jans, was to send out, far and wide, just, rational, and 
honest conceptions of the Bible and of revelation. This 
was one of the first religious wants of the age, and it was 
one which the ministry of the Unitarian Church ought 
to be prepared to meet as no other class of Christian 
teachers could possibly meet it ; and which asociety like 
tbat should seek to supply for the masses of the people, 
who would be eager to accept it if it were only offered in 

.@ way that would approve itself to their minds and 
touch their hearts. Their work, as{an association, was 
pre-eminently one of theological reform. They were 
concerned in common with other Christians for the con- 
version of the wicked, for the instruction of the ignorant, 
for the consolation of the sorrowful, for the relief of the 
destitute, and in their respective circles he trusted that 
they were found doing what they could for those objects; 
but in reference to that Union they were combining as 
Unitarian Christians for the propagation of better 
thoughts of God and His attributes, and of man and his 
destiny. That there were good and saintly souls in all 
Christian churches they thankfully and rejoicingly ad- 
mitted, and that all who had been faithful, whatever 
might have heen the form of doctrinein which they have 
zested, would be welcomed to heaven hereafter, they had 
never for a moment questioned; but the distinctions 
between the Trinitarian and Unitarian belief were so 
decided that they couldnotbeignored, Briefly glancing 
at these distinctions, he referred to places at home where 
missionaries might be employed with advantage. They 
had to render assistance to the smaller congregations in 
the district, but he thought their aim should chiefly be 
to establish self-supporting congregations in the large 
and more flourishing towns, and especially referred to 
Newport and Cardiff. In conclusion, he urged the 
elaims of India on the Union, and said that if they were 
animated by the zeal with which Miss Carpenter was 
labouring on behalf of the women of India, the result 
of theix meeting would be a determination to raise funds 
for the appointment of a missionary to the Hast by their 
own association.” 

Cares Moors, Esq., of Bath, said that one of 
the great desiderata of the Unitarian body was that 
they should be faithful to their convictions—(hear, 
hear)—for those who mixed much with the world 
could not fail to see that their opinions were, to a 
great extent, leading the religious thought very 
much more than most people had any conception 
of. His own small experience had taught him that 
in many instances. Not long ago he spent a few 
days with a friend in the Midland counties, and he 
found that he was as thoroughly a Unitarian as 
himself. He presented him with two volumes of 

’ the “Unitarian Pulpit,” and to his great surprise 
he found that he had preached nearly the whole of 
those" sermons to his congregation. (A laugh.) 
Several other circumstances of a like kind had 
occurred to him, and no doubt to others, and they 
had to consider how they were to present their 
views more generally than they had hitherto been 

~ able to do, and especially so as to show how 


a 


much there was in common between what was 
called orthodoxy and themselves. They had been | 
giving them the negative side, why not now give 
them the positive side? 

Mr. Hawkins, of Trowbridge, spoke at some 
length on the decline of congregations in the county | 
of Wilts, and suggested that some steps should be 
taken to assist them. 

The Rev. H. Austry (Cirencester) spoke encour- | 
agingly of the work in the Cotswold Hills, and | 
suggested the establishment of a congregation in 
Stroud, where the liberal element was very strong, 
and near which town some Unitarian families lived, 
but were without a place of worship to attend. 

The Rev. C. Brarp, of Liverpool], said he had | 
been connected with such missionary work as it 
was now proposed to initiate in the West of Eng- 
land for the last twelve or fourteen years, and it 
was becoming a matter of very serious doubt with 
him, and with those with whom he was connected, 
whether it was wise to expend much labour in very 
small places. There was no outside public thereon 
which to make impressions. If they wanted some- 
thing to follow an expenditure of time and money 
and energy, it was best to go to places where there 
was a large and teeming population. One great 
question they ought to ask themselves was this— 
whether the appointment of a missionary under 
the direction of a general committee was the best 
method of going to work; and he ventured to say 
that the experience of the association in his own 
neighbourhood had pointed in the direction of the 
non-appointment of a missionary, for these reasons : 
if they appointed a general agent, and he itinerated 
from place to place, the result of that was that he 
did a little everywhere, and did nothing permanent 
or lasting anywhere. If, on the other hand, they 
planted a missionary in a certain place, they would 
find that the congregation depended upon him and 
not upon themselves. It was a very difficult prob- 
lem indeed, but he believed the way out of it was 
to confine the work of the central association to 
making subscriptions of more or less amount to 
the funds of the congregation it desired to aid, and 
that would stir up those congregations to contribute, 
and so support a minister of their own. 

The Rev. W. JAmxs hoped Mr. Beard would not 
suppose they were spending all their means on 
small places; on the contrary, the larger amount 
of their income had been spent in helping Chelten- 
ham and Devonport. 

The Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of Bridport, 
lamented the want of organisation in their 
body. He thought it a melancholy position to 
be in that the denomination should depend 
upon its ministers. As the best physician 
was wanted for the worst case, so the worst con- 
gregation should have the best minister, and he 
almost despaired when he saw so many congrega- 
tions in the West of England that could barely 
support a minister. He thought they might fre- 
quently have churches if they would be content 
with churches in the house. He was in favour of 
house or cottage services where the number of 
worshippers was small, and a missionary might’ go 
round now and then to those places where there 
were little churches in the house, giving lectures to 
interest the public. His own experience as a 
secretary of missions very much coincided with 
that of Mr. Beard with regard to mission stations. 

The Rev. W. J. OpaErs, of Bath, alluded to the 
great difficulty—money, If they could not sustain 
their own feeble congregations, how could they do 
anything towards a missionary for India? He 
agreed with Mr. Beard as to the practical difficulties 
in the way of missionary exertion. 

The Rev. W. Jamus suggested that if each 
minister would take the question home to his heart, 
and press his people to do what was right in the 
matter, the income of the Union could be.very 
easily increased. 

The discussion then drifted ‘away into the pecu- 
niary question, various suggestions being made, 
Mr. Worstey, Mr. Pryur, Revs. T. Torins, P. H. 
WIcKSTEED, J. E. CARPENTER, J. JENNINGS, and 
A. BLATCHFORD taking part. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, 
remarked that there was very much for the minis- 
ters to do in organising the laity, and quoted the 
case of a few young men of Bath, who, twenty-five 
years ago, studied together and undertook the 
charge of two or three chapels in the district. Two 
at least of these young men afterwards became 
ministers. 


R. P. Epwarps, Esq., of Bath, then read a paper 
on “The Duty of the Christian Church in Relation 
to the Temperance Movement.” He desired not so 
much to start any new argument in favour of total 
abstinence as to set his hearers thinking. In the 
course of his reading of a lengthy paper, which was 
full of forcible arguments in favour of abstinence, 
Mr. Edwards observed that there were at the pre- 
sent time between three thousand and four thousand 
abstaining ministers in England; and he earnestly 
hoped that the Unitarian body, always foremost in 
works of benevolence and philanthropy, and the 
conference in particular, would give its support and 
sympathy to the movement, and he urged it now 
the more earnestly because of the sad and terrible 
fact that drunkenness was greatly increasing among 
our female population, and he had never seen or 
heard of a case in which a woman who had once 
given way to excessive drinking had been re- 
claimed, 


After short addresses by Mr. Hawks, the Rev. 
R. L. Carpenter, the Rev. W. JAmzEs, and the 
CHAIRMAN, the subject dropped. 

A large company then adjourned to the Clifton 
Down Hotel for dinner. 

In the evening the Rev. C. Brarp, of Liverpool, 
preached at Oakfield-road Church to a numerous 
congregation an admirable sermon from John vii., 
37, 38, on the life-giving power of Christ and 
Christianity. 

THE THURSDAY MEETING. 


On Thursday, the conference assembled at ten 
o’clock, and though not so fully attended as on the 
preceding day, a considerable number was present. 
Sir J. Bowring being unable to preside, C. J. Taomas 
Esq., of Bristol, was called to the chair. 

Rev. J. E. CARPENTER, in the absence of A. Sidney 
Aspland, Esq., read a paper which had been pre- 
pared by Mr. Aspland on “The Present State of 
the Church of England, and in what respect the 
position and duties of the Unitarian Christians are 
affected by it.” 

The first duty of every one who loved religious freedom 
and equality must be to put an end to a state of things in 
which ascendancy and special privileges were given to 
one religious sect, and by which the members of all 
other religious bodies in tbe country were compelled to 
appear in the character of Dissenters. That was a great 
evil, and ought not to exist. The paper enumerated 
some of the principal offences against religious liberty 
which at present constituted an insuperable bar between 
the Church of England and the other religious bodies of 
this country. In the first place, they complained of the 
existence of a creed as a test of religious membership 
and they also asserted that the existence of a hierarchy 
was not to be tolerated. The sitting of Bishops in the 
House of Lords was a flagrant violation of religious 
equality. Then, again, the sale of livings, and patronage 
itself, must be abolished. The great grievance was, how- 
ever, the continuance to the Established Church of the 
exclusive enjoyment of funds, of which the greater part 
ought to be applied for the equal benefit of the whole 
people. No doubt a considerable portion belonged to the 
present Church exclusively, but as to that part of the 
Church property which was justly national they must 
not be debarred from demanding their rights by any 
suggestion that they were demanding an endowment 
from the State. It was a mere question of property, an 
ascertainable part of which belonged to them, and of 
which they ought to be put in possession. A 
that all this might be done, and that it was possible to 
fuse the nation into one church, he ventured to think, 
however, that it would not be desirable, and that the: 
could most effectually promote religious liberty, an 
render Divine worship most acceptable to the various 
religious bodies, by promoting, and even favouring, the 
formation of as many churches (all unconne: with 
the State) as there might be divisions of opinion. He 
had no doubt that millions of persons would refuse to 
enrol themselves as members of a national Church. He 
argued in favour of the voluntary principle. It was diffi- 
cult to see how the absence of a national Church could 
remove the means of worship. The present Church 
existed in every parish, and the same bodies would exist 
throughout the Jand ‘after the removal of the national 
character of the Church, and the same funds would in 
some form be applicable to the benefit of the peo 
he hoped that, in the event of disestablishment, the 
Church would not be less zealous than any other section 
of the Christian community. He commented upon the 
differences that existed in the Church of England, and 
said it was his earnest hope that the Unitarian boay 
would under no circumstances consent to be al 
into a national Church, but would s le for the con- 
stitution of many churches unfettered by connection 
with each other and with the State, 

Mr. Jsrom Mvrcu, in proposing a cordial vote 
of thanks for Mr, Aspland’s paper, expressed a hope 
that the committee would consider whether some 
good use might not be made of it, containing as it 
did such admirable reasoning, and such a full and 
clear enunciatlon of their principles. " 

A very animated discussion then took place, of 
which, however, we can only find space for the 
speech of — 

The Rey. Cuas. Brann, who said that in the first 
place it seemed to him to be hardly fair to enumerate 
all the defects of the present Establishment,and then, 
by implication, charge those defects on any future 
church that might be established. Nobody could 
deny that the Creeds and Articles were unfavour- 
able to free thought; nobody denied that it was an 
unchristian thing that the Bishops should be chosen 
by the Prime Minister; no one denied that eburch- 
rates were a very great injustice. AJl this he was 
perfectly willing to admit: the Church of England 
was as far as possible from what he desired the 
future church should be. But there was one very 
serious consideration wholly omitted in the 
paper, and which appeared to him to be also 
wholly omitted in all the reasonings he saw on 
that point—viz., “Is there any form of church 
organisation which is distinctly involved in the 
very idea of Christianity itself?” It seemed to be 


taken for granted that they might organise, or 


rather disorganise, Christianity just as they pleased 
and that the result would be allright. He could 
not conceive anything less like a Christian church 
than the ideal which Mr. Sidney Aspland had 
sketched at the end of his paper; that was not 
only to be content with as many sects as pos- 
sible, but even to encourage their formation. 
He stated that there had never been a move 
more fatal to religious liberty in Scotland than 
the foundation of a Free Church there, and 
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anxious as others for religious equality, only that 
he was for levelling up instead of levelling down. 
There were, he thought, two bases upon which a 
church could be constructed, the individualist theory, 
and the multitudinist theory. The individualist 
theory was that of the Independent, the Baptist, 
the Methodist, and all other Dissenters except 
themselves; and the multitudinist theory was the 
theory of the Unitarians and the Chureh of Eng- 
land; and what was the difference? ‘The indi- 


vidualist theory was this, that no man could be | 


accounted a member of a Christian church unless 
he absolutely by his own free-will, either by sub- 
scription to some test, or by undergoiug some rite, 
declared himself to be such, and by the individualists 
the nation was sharply divided between Christians 
and non-Christians. That was not the feeling 
which prevailed within those walls; they looked 
upon every man who chose to join them as a 
Christian man, and they left it to himself to deter- 
mine whether he was so or not. His theory was 
this—that every man of this Christian nation was 
by virtue of his birth a child of Christ, and that 
whether he chose to enter the church or not he 
belonged to the church from the very,fact of his 
birth, and when he entered into communion with 
him he had no right to ask him if he belonged to 
his specific community, whether he had undergone 
the rite of baptism, or whether he had been formally 
admitted to any religious community ; but that, if 
an Englishman, he belonged to the great English 
church of which he was a member, and needed 
no further queston or recognition at his hands. 
The church which he hoped to see in the future 
would be a church entirely free, bound by neither 
Creeds nor Articles. 

The Rev. R. L. CArruntsR replied to Mr. Beard, 
pointing out that however broad the Establishment 
might be made, there would always be some who 
could not join it. Let there be perfect equality ; 
let every man strive to promote religion; let them 
all seek for unity where they could unite, and they 
would find that there would be a true Catholic 
church in all its great principles. 

The discussion was continued by the Rev. W. J. 
Operrs, Mr. Pryer (Bristol), Rev. P. H. Wicx- 
STEED, Rev. H. MoKran, Rev. David GRIFFITH, 
and Rev. W. James. 

The conference resumed its deliberations in the 
afternoon, under the presidency of Mr. HERBERT 
‘THomaAS, when a paper was read on “ The best basis 
for the Religious Instruction of Children,” written 
by the Rev. Edward Higginson, of Swansea, who, 
however, was prevented attending by indisposition. 

The CHAIRMAN, in his opening remarks, adverted 
to the importance of the subject under notice, and 
expressed his regret that a larger number of persons 
had not assembled to take part in the discussion. 
In the ‘course of his observations he drew par- 
ticular attention to home influence in the matter 
of infant education. He thought there was nothing 
that could take the place so efficiently with regard 
to the education of the young as the influence of 
the mother. 

The paper was then read by the Rev, J. Estrmy 
CARPENTER. 

It began by remarking that the basis of all in- 
struction and education must of course be the faculties 
of the child, and the basis of religious education must 
be his religious faculties, which were his ordinary facul- 
ties applied to religion. He referred to the advantages 
in religious instruction which were to be derived from a 
true Christian home, showing how the parent would 
awaken the religious life and give to the child the first 
and, at the same time, the most effective idea of God 
and of Christ. The great question was, when the more 
systematic religious instruction should be given, and 
what part of the study the Bible should occupy in it. 
He was in favour of secular education in their schools, 
leaving religious instruction to the parents of children in 
younger life, and subsequently to their ministers. 

After the passing of the usual vote of thanks for 
the paper, an interesting conversation upon the 
subject of it took place, in which Revs. T. Tmrins, 
J. E. Carpenter, W. Jamus, H. McKnan, and 
Messrs. Pryer and W. Burcunr took part, the most 
interesting feature of the afternoon’s discussion 
being, however, brief addresses from Miss Mary 
Carpenter and Mrs. Herbert THomas. 

In the evening the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered at Oakfield-road Church. The Scriptures 
were read and prayer offered by the Rev. J. E. 
CARPENTER, and an address was delivered by the 
Rev. S. Martin, of Trowbridge. The bread and 
wine were handed to the communicants by the 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter and the Rev. A. N. Blatchford. 
The service was felt to be a very solemn and im- 
pressive close of the interesting two days’ meetings. 


aa ae 
OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL AT 
HASTINGS, 

Tun “ Unitarian Christian Church”—the desiena- 
tion of the new building just erected in South 
Terrace, Hastings—was formally opened for worship 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 6. The new church 
is in the Roman-Dorie style, the front presenting a 
striking appearance, with its columns, corona, and 
pediments, when viewed from the Central Recrea- 
tion Ground. The interior walls are formed into 
recessed arcades; those at each end being occupied 
with circular-headed windows. A small neat plat- 
form takes the place of the old-fashioned pulpit. 
- The central recess, behind the platform, is adorned 

with composite pillars and pediment, moulded 
architrave, &c., which make a good finish to the 
north end. ‘The seats are of varnished pine, both 


in the basement and in the neat galléry which occu- 
pies the south end of the structure. The ceiling is 
panelled with central ornaments (for ventilation) 
in each panel, The effect of the whole is good. 
There was a fullattendance, the congregation num- 
bering several persons of influence and many 
strangers. 

The service was commenced by the minister of 
the church, the Rev. WiLLtam Birks, and the Rev. 
R. B, AsPpLAND, of Hackney, was the preacher. 

A collection was made in aid of the building 
fund, there being a sum of £250 unprovided for at 
the commencement of the opening services. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Castle Assembly Rooms. About one hundred and 
fifty sat down to tea, and the number was largely 
increased by incomers afterwards. 

Sir Joun Bowrine presided, and opened the pro- 
ceedings with a congratulatory speech. 

Mr. S. C. Burauss, in reading a statement of the 
position of the building fund, expressed his gratifi- 
cation that their enterprise had been so far brought 
to a successful issue. The total expense of erecting 
the new church, so far as was known, was about 
£1,100, including the purchase of the site; and the 
subscriptions amounted, in round figures to £850. 
Toward the balance of £250 he was happy to in- 
form the meeting that the collection after the ser- 
vice had realised £51. 4s. He warmly thanked the 
visitors who had so heartily shown their sympathy 
with the work; and he expressed the feeling of 
appreciation which the Building Committee had 
towards Mr. Beck, the architect,and Mr. Jones, the 
builder, of the handsome structure which they had 
provided. 

Addresses of encouragement, and in exposition of 
Unitarian views, followed from several gentlemen. 
The Rev. R. B. AsPpLAND, the preacher of the after- 
noon, in some remarks on the position of religious 
bodies in England, alluded to the Irish Church, and 
expressed his opinion that there would be a series 
of political and réligious conflicts during the next 
two or three years; for the parsons were not{men 
who would readily give in, but they would die 
hard. Whenever the day of reckoning came, he 
thought the Unitarians would generally be found 
true to their principles. (Applause.) 

S, Suarpz, Esq., as a frequent visitor to this 
town, expressed his gratitude to the gentlemen who 
had been the means of raising the building in which 
they had assembled thatafternoon. He stated that 
the success of the effort made in Hastings arose 
from the fact that the originators had begun in a 
humble manner; and pointed out that, in different 
parts of London, a work was going on in the same 
way, in order to spread Unitarianism. He hoped 
the example of Hastings would serveas a stimulant 
to Unitarians in other towns. 

Addresses were also given by Rev. W. Birks, 
ALFRED LAWRENCE, Esq., Revs. R. E. B.MACLELLAN, 
R. Spears, Mr. Bureuss, senr. (of Battle), Mr. 
Dawson, Revs. J. W. BrarirHwaite (Horsham), R. 
C. Jonzs, B.A., (Bexhill, near Hastings), A. LUNN 
(Chatham), E. Tarsor (Tenterden), and others. 
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MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


On Monday evening, the thirty-fourth annual 
meeting was held at the Memorial Hall, Albert- 
square. There was a large attendance; and 
among those present were the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A.; James Drummond, B.A.; W. H. Herford, 
B.A.; S. A. Steinthal, secretary; 8, Robinson and 
J. Harrop, the two missionaries; Messrs. R. D. 
Darbishire, treasurer; R. Nicholson, John Arm- 
strong, Richard Aspden, E, C. Harding, T. Francis, 
W. H. Talbot, Alderman A. Heywood, T. Brittain, 
E. Winser, and H. J. Leppoc. 

The reports of the missionaries having been 
printed, were taken as read. ; 

The Rey. Witt1am GASKELL, having been called 
to the chair, observed that he should have been 
glad if some wealthy layman had been prevailed 
upon to take it, because the missions stood greatly 
in need of the pecuniary example which such a one 
would have been able to give. He was always 
glad, however, to do anything in his power to pro- 
mote their interests, for he felt that if there was 
one institution more thoroughly Christian than 
another—more completely in harmony with the 
spirit of him who went about doing good, alike to 
the bodies and souls of men—it was this ministry 
to the poor. Many in their happy homes had 
hardly an idea of the kind of things which were 
daily and nightly taking place in the wretched 
back streets and dismal alleys around them; if 
they had, they could not have the heart to remain 
unmoved by them, but would feel themselves 
compelled to do much more than they did to 
introduce a better state of things. Referring 
to the cases of physical distress which were given 
in the reports of the missionaries, he showed 
that the benevolence exerted through them, unlike 
so wuch that goes under the name of charity, was 
well directed, and almost sure of reaching its end. 
But their ministry, he said, had a higher object even 
than that of aiding the struggling and deserving 
poor ; and tried to bring home the truth, that if the 
suffering need pity and help, still more so do the 
sinning. After illustrating this by a sad case from 
Mr. Harrop’s report, and depicting the scenes of 
wretchedness and vice with which he and Mr. 
Robinson had to do, Mr. Gaskell said that the 


Missions were never in so active and vigorous 3 
state as at present; and he concluded by moving 
“That the perusal of the reports of the Revs, J. Harrop 
and 8. Robinson, having deeply impressed the subscribers 
and friends of the ministry to the poor with a sense of 
the self-devotion with which, under manifold discourage- 
ments, they have fulfilled their arduous duties, this 
meeting would express its warm sympathy with those 
gentlemen in their work, and its hope that they may be 
strengthened to pur-ue the same in future years with 
undiminished zeal and with still growing success.” 

The Rev. J. DrummMonp seconded the motion, 
and said he wished he could excite in their 
breasts the same heartfelt sympathy as had 
stirred his own on reading the reports of the 
missionaries. They represented a state of things 
that may be found in all large towns, and for his 
own part he thought it a great advantage that they 
should have presented to them reports which raised 
up questions of the greatest national importance. 
The facts laid before them presented what he 
thought to be a great national disgrace. That 
there should be a million of paupers; that crime 
should cost three millions; that there should bean 
amount of destitution which does not come under 
the name of pauperism, and that there should be a 
large amount of private crime in the form of cruel 
treatment of children and wives, and in so many 
homes almost every species of sin, is a national 
disgrace. And it is well that we should have these 
evils brought before us, that our sympathy may ba 
excited, and that we may ponder the means for 
their diminution. He thought that what they 
ought especially to address themselves to ag 
Christians was, how to deal with ignorance and sin, 
for were they to place the sinning in physical com- 
fort, and leave them in their ignorance and sin, 
they would but perpetuate the sin. What they 
should strive to do is to fill the soul with noble 
resolves, and turn the intellect to such habits of 
thought as will lead to prevention in the future, 
and cause the younger ones to be turned to good 
and wise habits. Unless they coul do that, they 
had, he thought, done nothing. Mr. Drummond 
concluded a very urgent address t» do something 
in this way, by seconding the reso) .:tion. 

Alderman Hrywoop said he was not unwilling 
to throw his mite in the scale by thanking those 
gentlemen who have undertaken the duty of visit- 
ing the poor, and, after making a passing allusion 
to the likelihood of a general system of education 
being adopted, said that a kindred subject to this 
is the establishment in all large towns of health 
committees—(hear, hear)—to protect the health of 
the poor, and to raise them by securing for them 
homes healthy and comfortable. It is not the most 
agreeable thing in the world to visit nothing but 
scenes of destitution and misery, and he trusted 
the time would come—and not very long hence— 
when such a home as Mr. Harrop had pictured in 
his report will no longer be allowed to. exist. 
(Hear, hear.) The Health Committee recently 
established in Manchester would cause such habi- 
tations for the poor to disappear—(hear, bear)— 
and not only these, but others in some degree 
better, but yet far from satisfactory, will also dis- 
appear within a reasonable amount of time, from 
the face of the city. This, he thought, was a move 
in the right direction, and when taken in connec-' 
tion with the prospects of education, he thought 
there were hopes of improvement. He might 
suggest that the ministers might be of essential 
service to the health officer recently appointed if, 
when they find dwellings in their districts which 
they think unfit for habitations, they would report 
them to that officer. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. J. HARRop thanked the meeting for its 
cordial vote of sympathy, and said it must not be 
supposed that all their work was of the dismal kind 
described. On the contrary, they saw a good deal 
that was noble, and that would make a very bright 
report too. As they had passed a vote of sympathy 
with them, he would venture to suggest one or two 
ways in which they could show it. He would not 
ask for teachers, as they were well supplied, but 
when they got into their new building, he hoped 
that they would come and help them when they 
had collections. He also pointed out that very 
effectual help might be rendered in visiting. 

The Rev. S. Ronrnson also acknowledged the 
resolution. He had felt much encouraged with what 
had been said, and by the hearty way in which the 
meeting had shown its sympathy. Sympathy was 
what they needed more than anything else. He 
he had o!ten asked himself in the sense of the isola- 
tion of his work, what real good am I doing? In 
four years only two ladies had been to him to show 
any interest in his work. If any would help in the 
way of visiting, he should be glad to find them a 
district in which to labour, though he was afraid if 
they went through it once, they would not do it 
again, except the district was of the better class, 
What he wanted most was a good teacher fora class 
of young men. . 

The Rev. S. A. SrrinrHar then read the report 
of the committee, which stated 

“That the new building for the Tomlinson-street 
Mission is nearly ready, but funds are still wanted. 
£1,700 had been subscribed, but the contracts in progress 
would require £2,300, and the furnishing of the rooms, 
&c., will require £300 or £40 ore. The damage done 
in January lust to the Rochdale-road Mission by a storm, 
and the erectien of some class-rooms, had caused an out- 
lay of about £100. The Mission had promised £10, and 
by an advertisement in the Herald £46. 13s, had been 
obtained. On the whole, the committee believed that 
no society can claim to have worked with higher or more 
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Christian aims, and to no nobler object can the subscri- 
bers dedicate their means,” 

Mr. R. D. DarnisHire read the financial state- 
ment. The income of the society (including balance 
in hand at the beginning of the year of £57. 6s. 5d.) 
had been £681. 17s. 2d.; the expenditure had been 
£639. 1s. 2d.; the present balance in hand is £42. 16s. 
He urged that parents should interest their children 
by contributions to a society like this. 

Mr. R. NicHoLson moved that the report of the 
committee and the treasurer’s account be printed. 
To him it was a satisfaction that they could afford 
some help to relieve distress; but he was pained to 
think how little they were now doing in contrast 
with the enthusiastic expectations with which they 
began the society to do the work marked out for 
them by Dr. Tuckerman. 

Mr. H. J. Luproc seconded the motion, and urged 
that the Corporation should shut up as dwellings 
the miserable tenements alluded to by their minis- 
ters, for so long as they were open the eagerness 
of the poor to get cheap residences would cause 
them to be filled again until they were finally 
closed. He urged, also, that they should each take 
one or two families under their care, and so try to 
improve their condition. 

The Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL supported the motion, 
and made an urgent appeal to the wealthy for 
subscriptions. 

On the motion of Mr. Tos. Brirrarn, seconded 
by Mr. C. J. Herrorp, officers for the ensuing year 
were appointed, Mr. Herford suggesting that it 
would be wise to employ a trained nurse in the 
districts for the care of the sick poor. 


a re 
WTELLIGENCKE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. T. R. Dob- 
son, of Elland, Yorkshire, has accepted the unani- 
mous invitation of the congregation at Sidmouth to 
become their minister. 

QUEENSBURY, NEAR Hatrrax.—A course of theo- 
logical lectures, organised from the central office of 
the Band of Faith, has lately been given in this 
populous place, by the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, of 
Wakefield, the Rev. W. A. Clarke, of Pudsey, and 
the Rev. Joseph Smith, of Idle. The chief object 
of the mission was to increase the Unitarian con- 
gregation in the small hamlet of Pepperhill, about 
a mile distant from Queensbury. It is hoped this 
object will be gained. 

Sr. ANDREWs.—For some time past attempts have 
been made to introduce Unitarian opinions into 
this city. A. Bethune, Esq., of Blebo, has exerted 
himself very earnestly to promote the cause of 
liberal Christianity by giving public readings from 
Unitarian authors in the hall of the Royal Hotel, 
and has occasionally secured the services of Rev. 
H. Williamson, of Dundee, who has given doctrinal 
lectures. At sucha lecture, last Thursday evening, 
there were about sixty persons present. Questions 
were invited, and an earnest discussion took place, 
not only of the lecture, but of the whole Unitarian 
theology. A committee of six was formed to 
arrange for further lectures. If a Unitarian cause 
could be maintained in St. Andrews it could not 
but have considerable effect upon the country at 
large, through the large numbers of students who 
attend the University. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.C.S.—We are hard pressed for space this week, 
and so are compelled to omit your letter. We hardly 
think it necessary, however. Enough has been said 
on the personal question. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


To the Editors—If you can afford me the space I 
shall be glad to offer a few additional remarks on 
this subject, and more particularly to notice two 
or three of the points raised in your article of last 
week. 

I have no wish to depreciate the just claims of 
the Liberation Society. It has done, and itis doing, 
a useful work, in exposing the abuses of the present 
Establishment, and in preparing the mind of the 
nation for the great change which is evidently 
coming at last. I would willingly help it to do this 
if it limited itself to that part of its programme. 
In its further aims [ distrust its power to do good, 
and I would rather not follow its lead, for reasons 
which, so far as I have assigned them, I must take 
the liberty to think you have not conclusively 
answered. 

You object, for example, that in referring to Mr. 
G. Hadfield and Mr. James I have only cited “the 
very narrowest minds which Independency has to 
show.” I reply that I have, in them, simply cited 
two out of thousands who are animated by the 
same spirit, if I am to believe the deliberate state- 
ments of leading organs of the body—two perscns 
who, in the point I referred to, merely carry out 
practically, principles theoretically held by all. 
beg to refer you to an article in the British 
Quarterly, April, 1864, p. 357, where you will find 
an elaborate defence of doctrinal trusts, and a 


degree of assumption in regard to the possession’ 


of an orthodox faith by Independents which will 
probably surprise you, and which is not unworthy 


to be compared with Papal infallibi'ity itself, And 


nevertheless, has in part come down from their own 


more than this, the writer declares that he has | Roman Catholic ancestors. 


“reason to think there is not more than one in fifly 
among Independent ministers who does not sub- 
stantially concur” in the practice of his denomina- 
tion in “inserting doctrinal articles in the trust 
deeds” of their property; and that he has “rarely 
known an intelligent layman who has had any doubt 
either as to the policy or duty of the practice.” 
The Patriot newspaper, of Jan. 12, 1865, has a long 
article, equally clear and determined, in defence of 
limiting chapels and chapel property for ever to 
those who believe just as the founders bave 
believed; and it goes so far as to say, in so many 
words, that if a future congregation shall see reason 
to deviate seriously from former doctrines, it must 
and ought to “turn out” and build itself a new 
chapel. 

I could give various other evidences of the 
existence of the same dark spirit; and I say again 
that men who manifest such a spirit—men who 
favour its manifestation by their presence, their 
concurrence, their pecuniary support, are not 
worthy leaders in the cause of religious liberty ; 
and J cannot understand how any true friend of 
religious liberty can follow such leaders. I would 
rather ten times over have the “patronage and 
control” of the State, limited and defined by laws 
of the national Legislature, than I would have the 
patronage and control of such persons. I would 
rather have the Privy Council to appeal to than 
some small committee of shopkeepers, or of 
lawyers, like Mr. T. S. James—-sitting in judgment, 
perhaps upon the question whether or not I have 
infringed the doctrinal schedule of a chapel deed, 
or whether or not Lam found worthy to sit down 
at the Lord’s table in their company. The persons 
who so control and patronise religion in a chapel 
committee, or a “church” meeting, and then step 
forth upon the public platform of the Freemason’s 
Tavern to talk in high phrase about religious 
liberty, such persons appear to me to be like men 
who would shake hands with religious liberty 
before the world, while they take every oppor- 
tunity in private of giving it a slap in the face. 

You take exception to my preference of Mr. 
Bright as a leader; but did not he, as well as 
Earl Russell, suggest the appropriation of Irish 
Church property among the Irish denominations ? 
I must add, I do not think that either of those 
statesmen ought so lightly to have abandoned so 
righteous a proposal, if they have abandoned it. 

It may be, as you observe, that Mr. James’s 
book is condemned by many Independents. I 
hope it is so; but nevertheless those who condemn 
it remind me very forcibly of the Broad-church- 
men, in persistently occupying a position of incon- 
sistency and contradiction. The true spirit of 
Independency is, as I have shown, perfectly in 
harmony with Mr. James’s book 

You think, with the Liberationists, that State 
support of religion implies State contro]. I cannot 
see that it necessarily implies anything more than 
a certain regulation of revenues, without any inter- 
ference with doctrine, or liberty of thought and 
speech. And I must insist that it is a perfectly 
sound and right principle that a people, a nation, 
shall, by its legal representatives, care for its own 
religious instruction and wellbeing; that it shall 
manifest its care on a large and noblescale, and not 
leave so great an interest wholly in the hands of 
little sectarian cliques, and congregational unions, 
and chapel committees, who, in the plenitude of 
their wisdom, may choose to set up the narrowest 
tests of orthodoxy, restricting even the Lord’s 
Supper to those who have received from them a 
ticket of admission, to those whom they may deem 
to have been “converted,” or to those who have 
undergone the outward rite of adult baptism. 

You urge, objectingly, that I look forward to 
“some future development of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment broad enough to admit everybody.” Ido 
so: I look forward to the transformation of the 
Establishment into a national church, standing on 
a basis as broad as that on which Christ has left as 
his Gospel; achurch out of which no persons what- 
ever “ who profess and call themselves Christians ” 
shall be excluded by any creed or test of human 
devising ; and within which a far truer liberty shall 
exist than is now allowed by the prevailing spirit 
of Independent or Baptist institutions. 

As to the majority of sixty, this, you think, renders 
the comprehensive theory more than ever out of the 
question. I venture to hope and believe just the con- 
trary. That majority has simply pronounced for the 
cessation of the existing injustice. It has not finally 
disposed of the revenues of the Irish Church, and 
Mr. Gladstone has been very guarded in his expres- 
sions on this latter point. The peculiar character 
of the Irish case makes it, indeed, difficult for many 
of us to contemplate the simple distribution of those 
revenues among the Irish denominations. But yet 
I believe this difficulty would disappear if we could 
only let the high rule of simple justice prevail, and 
would but make up our minds to do to others as we 
would they should do to us. All I ask on this point 
is that this Christian principle should be applied 
fearlessly even to Roman Catholics, despite the 
eloquent bigotry of a Spurgeon and others like him, 
for it cannot be too widely known that Mr. Spurgeon 
has declared in a public letter that he would rather 
perpetuate the iniquity of the present Irish E-tablish- 
ment, than give to Roman Catholics their fair share 
of the national church property, which property, 


And such men as these are among the shining 
lights of the Liberation Society! That society, then, 
I hope will have very greatly to change both its 
leaders and its principles before it carries with itany 
considerable proportion of the Unitarians of Eng- 
land; much more before it becomes the guiding 
power of the nation in future ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments,—I remain, &c., G. Vancr SMITH. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Birminham: Newsar. Hn mornin, 
and evening, annual school sermons by the Rev, Davi 
Griffith, 

Blackley.—To-morrow (Saturday) afternoon, a sale of 
articles in continuation of the late bazaar. 

Bolton: CommMission-StTREeT.—On Sunday afternoon 
and evening, annual school sermons by the Rey, A. 
Gordon, M.A. 

Halifax.—On Sunday, annual school sermons by the 
Rev, T. E. Poynting, morning and evening. 

Hastings.—On Sunday, morning and evening, the Rev. 
R. C, Jones will preach, on “The Uniting Spirit of 
Christianity,” and *‘ How Christ saves the world.” 

Hyde Chapel, Grr Cross.—On Sunday, morning and 
evening, aunual school sermons by the Rey. William 
Gaskell, M.A, 

Liverpool.—On Monday evening, in the Hope-street 
Schoolroom, annual meeting of the District Missionary 
Association. 

London: Unity Cuurcu ScHooLtrooms, IsLincTon.— 
On Monday,evening, a literary and musical evening. 
Wewchurch.—On Sunday afternoon and evening, by 
the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., the annual school sei- 

mons. 

Oldham.—On Sunday, by the Rev. Dr, Beard, morning 
and evening, the annual school sermons. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. 


Birth. 
MORTON.—On the 12th inst., at the residence of her mother- 


in-law, 6, Caroline Place, Claughton, the wife of R. voce f 
Morton, Esq., of Christ Church, New Zealand, of a daughter. 
‘ 


euths. 


CARBUTT.—On the 9th inst., the wife of Francis Carbutt, 
Esq., Leeds. The Mill Hill congregation have lostin Mrs. 
Carbutt a most sincere friend. She was endeared to many 
of them by her ready sympathy and willing aid in all their 

ersonal interests and congregational efforts; a woman of 
arge heart and generous feeling, she was ever ready to for- 
got herself in promoting the good of others. Her last 
breathings were the full utterances how best to promote the 
happiness and good of all around her. 

DOWNING.—On the 12th inst., at Cheltenham, Miss Sarah 
Donning, late of Birmingham, aged 69, deeply and deservedly 
lamented. 

MEADOWCROFT.—On the 9th inst., at Rochdale, Mr. John 
Meadowcroft. 

RENSHAW.—On the Ist inst., aged four months, Robert 
Worsley, infant son of Robert and Sarah Renshaw, Queen’s 
Park, Manehester. » my 
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makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- — 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Itis,therefore,with ~ 
confidence we so.icit COMPARISON with any wine 
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NITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
RAWTENSTALL.—On Sunday next, May 24th, TWO 
*BERMONS will ba preached in the Unitarian Chapel, by the 
Rey. J. WORTHINGTON, of Bolton. Afternoon service at 
half-past two, and evening at six. A Collection will be made 
.after each sermon in aid of the above school. 


DAY SCHOOL.—The ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will 
“be preached on Sunday, May 24, 1868, morning and evening, 
by the Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, of Dukinfield; and on 
Whitsunday Evening, by Rey. J. B. GARDNER, of Upper- 
*thorpe. Morning service, 10 45; evening, 6 30. 
Collections on behalf of the school funds. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WHIT- 
FIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. — ANNIVERSARY 
“SERMONS on Sunday next, May 24th. Preachers: Afternoon 
at three o’clock, Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A.; evening at 6 30 
Rey. WM. GASKELL, M.A. The offertory at the closo of 
-each service. 

On Monday Evening, the 25th inst.. a PUBLIC TEA 
PARTY will be h=ld, to commemorate the total clearing’ off of 
the debt incurred in purchasing the building. The Rev. J.R. 
BEARD, D.D., will preside, and the meeting will be addressed 
by Ministers of the district, and Friends connected with the 
Church and Schools. Tea on the tables at 6 30. 

Tickets, 6d. each, may be had at the door. Free admission 

after tea. 


RADFORD.—The ANNUAL SCHOOL 


SERMONS will be penne on Sunday, May 2lst, by 
ELL, M.A., of Manchester. 


IAL MEETING on Monday Evening, May 25. Tea 
-at 6 o’clock. Tickefs9d.each. Musical Selections by the Choir. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1868. 

The Rev. WILLIAM JAMES, of Bristol, will preach the 
ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Society, on Sunday, 
May the 24th; in themorning at Little Portland-street Chapel 
(service to commence at a quarter-past eleven); and in the 
evening at Effra-road Chapel, Brixton (service to commence 
atseven). A Collection will be made after each service. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Monday, May 
the 25th, at University Hall, Gordon Square; The Rev. J. J. 
TAYLER, B.A., Principal of Manchester New College, in the 

»ehair. The chair to be taken at seven o’clock. 


ORSHAM GENERAL BAPTIST AND 

FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—WHIT-SUNDAY 

ANNIVERSARY, May 31,1868. Preacher: Rev. R. SPEARS, 

-of Stamford-street Chapel, London. Services: Morning, 11 
oclock; Communion, 2 45 p.m. 


(A. ENERAL BAPTIST JUVENILE 


FUNDS.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
Worship-street Chapel, near. Finsbury Square, on Whit- 
Monday Evening, lst June. Tea (6d. each) at six o’clock; and 

‘the chair taken at seven. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 

(Established A.p. 1656.)—The ASSEMBLY will be held 

on Whit-Tuesday, 2nd June, in Worship-street Chapel, near 
Finsbury Square. 

The BUSINESS will commence at half-past nine o’clock, 

and be resumed at half-pasttwo. DIVINE SERVICE will 


commence at eleven, when the Rev. E. R. GRANT, of Ports- 


mouth, tN pe 
REFRESHMENTS will be provided as usual in the Chapel: 
_ Breakfast at half-past eight (6d. each); a Cold Dinner after 
the service (1s. 6d. gi and Tea at half-past five (6d. each). 
After tea there will be a PUBLIC MEETING, when ad- 
» dresses will be delivered on “ The Influence of State Establish- 
ments of Religion.” The chair taken at seven o’clock. 
JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


SOCIETY.—President: JAMES YATES, Esq., M.A. 
F.R.S.—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING ‘will be 
held at Radley 2 Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on 
Wednesday, 3rd June, 1868. Tea at six o’clock; chair taken 

-at seven o’clock. 
Admission to the Business Meeting will be free. 


@IUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST, 
BUSINESS MEETING, and CONFERENCE of Teachers will 
‘be held at Kadley’s Hotel, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on 
Thursday, June 4, 1868. W...J. LAMPORT, Esq., in the chair. 


STEWARDs. 
Messrs. R. Bartram. Messrs. R. Keating. 
” . Y. Brace. * . Lawrence. 
4 P. Soiiewinesn ‘ N Sete 
as Mr: A. T1tford.” eda 


H Breakfast at half-past eight o’clock precisely. 
Tickets, 2s. each, may be had of the Stewards, and of Mr. E. 


‘T. WHITFIELD, 178, Scrand. 


¢\H0 W BEN T.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


\/ SERMONS, July 19th, at 10} a.m. and 3 p.m. Preacher: 
Rev. 8. A.STEINTHAL. . 


EMOVAL of the FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH to 8, Linden Grove, Bayswater (late pre- 
mises, Newton House, Kensington) An INAUGURAL 
SOIREE will be held at Linden Grove, on Friday Evening, 
June 5th. Teaand coffee. Eight o’clock to eleven p.m. 
Tickets 1s. each, to be had of BRYAN DONKIN, Jun., Esq., 
Hon. Secretary, 117, Argyll Road, Kensington. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


AN APPEAL FOR INDIA. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in June, 1867, the following Resolution 
was agreed to; 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee to consider 
how they can best meet the present religious wants of India; 
and that if they see their way to advance the knowledge of 
pe Christianity by the establishment of Missions or by a 

arge distribution of books, this meeting pledges itself to assist 
them in raising any additional funds which may for any or 
all of these purposes be required.” 

It must be obvious to all our friends that such an effort, as 
this indicates, would entail an expenditure which the present 
funds could not bear, and yet the Committee are anxious to 
meet the wishes of the members of the Association. We may 
say that during the past year we have had most assuring state- 
ments made to us of the prospects of success for Unitarian 
baa among the two hundred millions of India, if we 
enter heartily into this cause; and also that Christianity is 
the only hope for higher civilisation in India, and that our 
form of faith is the only one that can possibly succeed among 
that people. The English Unitarians have at present only 
one distinctively Unitarian Chapel and minister of religion 
in that great country, at Madras alone. During the past few 
months we have had considerable correspondence with the 
Rey. W. Roberts (a native), of Madras; and Miss Carpenter 
has informed us that Mr. Roberts is doing a good work, and 
would be able to do our cause more useful service if he could 
be freed from his secular labours by a stipend fromus. Our 
Fes for India, therefore, is intended to aid Mr. Roberts, 
and to promote a more general diffusion of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity by _an efficient Missionary or Missionaries in that 
country. We need not remind our people that as India is 
under the British rule, and that as we are the recipients of 
seme of the temporal advantages of this connection, we owe 
the people of India some effort and sacrifice to convey to them 
the Gospel of Jesus Ne apes a yeas faithfully, 


LAND. 
R. SPEARS, 4! Hon. Secs. 


London, 178, Strand, W.C. 


The following Subscriptions and Donations have been 

promised :— <a 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Bayly J., Plymouth, ten years ........seeeseees 
Daun J., Edinburgh, four years ........... 
Heather James, London, five years .......... avecee 
Rathbone W., Liverpool, three yearS .......eeeee05 
Lees Harold, Manchester, threé years..........s5+. 
Hollins W., Mansfield, two years........ 
Carpenter Miss, London, three years oo0e 
Langley John, Wolverhampton, three years ...... 
Tayler 8.S., London.......... Raiden canst delvelealverce 
Darbishire C. J., Rivington, five years .... 
Buckton Joshua, Leeds, five years .......... uieleate'e 
Yates Jas., M.A., F.R.8., London, three years .. 
Higgins Jas., Manchester........ 
Ralph Miss, Halifax, two years. 
Sharpe W., London ............... Reali cuntedtastecle|sae 
Wallace Mrs., Evesham, three years ....seceseceee 
Hampson Miss, Evesham, three years ........ ain 
Thornely Thos, Godley, five years .......... 
Tayler Stephen, London...... 
Bernard L., London.................. ncecubunsoe 
Martineau Rey. J., London, three years...... 
Janson Mrs., London, three years.......... 
Ward T. A., Sheffield ........... fi 
Holden J. D., Brighton . 
Holden H., Brighton ... 
Hart J.T., London seeded 
Carpenter Miss Mary, Bristol .......-.sseccecseseee 
Paisley Congregation, tw0 Years.....essseecscoeeces 
Drummond Rey. J., Manchester........+.++ 
Pope Mrs., Bath............ 
Washbourne H. W., LOMGON ...ccccsncscssscesssce 
Kell Rey. E., Southampton, three years..........65 
Austin Rev. H., Cirencester, three years ....... 
PeAGh C,, Fics MAMODUTE Ds o.0s:s <0 0cs.ceasieene 
Smith Rey. J. W., Ipswich, four years . 
Jones Rev. R.J., Aberdare ......0.+ 
Jones Rev. G., Selby......... 
Evans Mrs. Jane M., London 
Donati 
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Humble Miss 8., Chester .... 20 
Bollingbroke H., Norwich 10 
Yates Miss, Liverpool..... 10 
Armstrong Mrs., Lancaster 5 
Jolly and Son, Bath .......-..-- 2 
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Carmarthen Collection, per B 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL, 

About Fifty Pounds are still required to repair the damage 
done to the buildings by the storm in January. The Com- 
mittee earnestly appeal to the friends of the Mission to pro- 
vide them at once with this sum, which is urgently needed. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 

r.R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8S. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-strcet. 


Subscriptions already received, 


Mission Congregation t Figeu oes i 1o rad Pf 

s. d. s. d. 

Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0|W.R. Wood, Esq. ....5 0 0 
Mrs. Grant..... sessese 2 0 O/H. J. Leppoc, Esq..... 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 0 9)William Long, Esq.... 1 0 0 
Rev. J. Drummond... 1 0 0/AFriend,H.Broughton0 10 0 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 0 0)/Mrs.Shuttleworth.... 5 0 0 
Mr. E.C. Harding .... 1 0 0|Robert Stuart, Esq....5 0 0 
Rey. 8.A.Steinthal .. 1 0 0)Mrs. Grant, 2nd don... 2 0 0 
Jas. Worthington, Esq. 5 0 0)Mrs. Scholes, .........010 0 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. .... 5 0 O/R. P.Greg, Esq. ......5 0 0 
M. Samson, Esq....... 3 3 0|Miss Henry .......... 1 0 0 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 O)/Mrs. Robberds,.......5 0 0 


JVPAS CHEATER NEW COLLEGE (in 


connection with the University of London, and Uni- 
versity College, London), University Hall, Gordon Square. 
SESSION 1868-9. 


Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

BR. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A,, 
26, George-street, Manchester, Secs. 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., . 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 


} PRITISH AND FORBIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY will be held on 
Wednesday, June 3rd, 1868, at the Little Portland-street 
Chapel. Service to begin at 12 o’clock, will be introduced b: 
the Rev. JAMES C. STREET, of Newcastle, and the Anni- 
versary Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. BELLOWS, 
of New York. After the sermon a collection will be made in 
aid of the funds of the Association. 

The MEETING for BUSINESS will then be held; GEORGE 
BUCKTON, Esq., President. 


On Thursday, June 4, the COLLATION will be held in the 
Large Dining-room of the Crystal Palace, at four p.m., under 
the presidency of GEORGE BUCKTON, Esq. Tickets may 
be obtained at the Office of the Association, and of any of the 
Stewards. Tickets taken before Monday, June Ist, price 4s. 
each, exclusive of wine. 

STEWARDS. 

Mr. R. Partram, St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, N. 

H. §. Bicknell, Cavendish House, eg Common, S. 
F. Collier, Gothic Hall, Stamford Hill, N. - 
E. Enfield, 19, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
J. Green, Lower Tulse Hill. 
J.T. Hart, 9, Belsize Park, N.W. 
C. Hill, 23, Oakley Square, N.W. 
A. Lawrence, 32, Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
D. Martineau, South Road, Clapham Common, 8S. 
» EE. J. Nettlefold, The Grove, Highgate, N. 
A. Preston, 39, Camden Square, N.W. 
H.H 
J. 
8. 
E. 
0. 


. H. Stanners, 109, Marylebone Road, W. 
Troup, Essex Lodge, Clapton, N.E. 
8. Tayler, Peckham Rye Common, Peckham. 
Warren, Manor House, Streatham. 
. Vidler, Hill fp a ee 
- AS » Se 
ROBERT SPEARS, } Hon. Secs. 

178, Strand, W.C. 

NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

. POOLE. 

The Poole Congregation will be grateful for large and small 
donations from their Unitarian friends t' roughout the king- 
dom towards the erection of the projected new Chapel, of 
which the foundation stone is just laid. 

The amount of money still required to complete the under- 
taking is much too large for them to meet alone, and being 
desirous to avoid debt, an urgent appeal is hereby made for 
assistance. 

Amount of Subscriptions previously advertised.... £52519 6 
Per the Rev. J. Cropper. 


LIVERPOOL. £ 8.4 £ 8.d. 
Miss Yates, 2nd don... 5 0 0)Mrs. Evans............1 0 0 
George Holt, Esq. .... 5 0 0|/Mrs. Armstrong...... 010 0 
Anonymous ...........20 0 O|A Friend......s...s008 00 
DIO pate canis csi On O MANCHESTER. 
Henry W. Gair, Esq... 5 0 0|/Benj. Heape, Esq. .... 3 3 0 
Miss Mather, 2nd don. 5 0 0|George Taylor, Esq..... 100 
Thos. Avison, Esq..... 2 0 O'H.J. Leppoc..........1 1 0 
Richard Shaen, Esq., Royston............ ae peas OO 
John Collyer, Esq., Birmingham, 3rd don.. 010 0 
Mr. Young, Poole ..........+. % 010 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. A. BALSTON, and the secretary, Mr. H. HAMILTON, 
High-street, Poole, Dorset. 

The Rev. JOHN CROPPER, residing not far from Poole, has 
kindly consented to the wish of the Committee and Congrega- 
tion to solicit aid on their behalf, and will be tn to receive 
any subscriptions addressed to him at the Woodlands, Stand; 
or Messr3. JOHNSON & RAWSON, Market-st., Manchester. 


7 7 7 
ONKS’S FUND.—'The Board of Managers 
meets every year in University Hall, Gordon Square, 
London, at the close of the Manchester New College Examina- 
tions in the last complete week in June, for the purpose of 
GRANTING EXHIBITIONS, and at no other time. Appli- 
cations should be addressed, post paid, to the Secretary, and 
must be made ina specified form, to be obtained on applica- 
tion to the undersigned, and must be returned on or before the 
second week in June. 
RICHARD ASPDEN, Secretary, 
Barlow’s Court, Market-street, Manchester. 


May, 1868. 
PPER NURSE, or in a small family Sole 


Nurse, desires a Re-engagement. She is experienced, and 
was instructed in the Children’s Hospital. Good character.— 
Address K.8., 6, Bride Terrace, Liverpool Road, Islington, N. 


AJ ANTLHD, by Advertiser (24), a Situation 
in an OFFICE or Warehouse where he can be actively 


employed. Has been ina shipping house in town. First-rate 
references as to character and respectability.—Address J. M., 


-at the Herald office. 


W ANTED, as NURSE, in a family of four 
children, a trustworthy and competent person. Must 
be a good needlewoman.—Apply at 107, Upper Brook-street, 
Manchester. : 
FIRST-CLASS Government Certificated 
Schoolmistress, who can_ have excellent testimonials 
as to character, WANTS a SCHOOL.—Address B. E., Rev. 
R. C. DENDY, Hyde. 


TT unvow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. woop, “The College,” Wilmslow. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., baying taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. ‘Terms: 80 to 40 Guineas per annum, 
Full prospectus on application. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


In the Austrian Upper Chamber, where the Re- 
ligious Equality Bill has been read a third time, M. 
Rokitanski delivered a remarkable speech, in which 
he said: 

“T object to any privilege being given to a par- 
ticular church, to any State religion, and I hope to 
be able to show that a State religion is not only 
superfluous but an evil. Religious liberty is of 
old date. Tertullian inscribed the equality of all 
creeds on his flag, and the bill now under discus- 
sion is in perfect harmony with his doctrine, The 
State as the realisation of the idea of justice can be 
of no creed, and yet it is in relation with many. 
Even if it had only to deal with one religion it 
should not adopt its distinctive creed. Otherwise 
it would subject itself to the Church which is 
always endeavouring to dominate, and which says 
it is persecuted when it is not allowed to domi- 
nate. If the State is to favour one creed more than 
others, it should examine dogmas and decide which 
are the best. Now the State can have no such 
function, and it has no such right. The Christian 
religion itself prohibits intolerance. Are not the 
love of one’s neighbour, equality in the sight of 
God, and the other principles of that religion the 
very principles of a State founded on justice? St. 

* Augustine said, ‘There is no charity where there is 
not justice.’ Christian ethics disavow intolerance. 
A State Church is not necessary, because domina- 
tion does not become a church, because a prefer- 
ence given to one church is an insult to others, 
because the privileged church darkens the minds 
of its adherents, and fills the heart with pride, and 
this has been shown in the course of these debates.” 

On the festival of the finding of the true cross, 
the Pope performed the ceremony of blessing the 
Agnus Dei in the monastery adjoining the Basilica 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, so called from the 
portion of the cross deposited there, and from the 
earth brought from Jerusalem to mix with the 

foundations. The Agnus Dei are medallions of 
white wax, collected from the Easter candles of the 
Sixtine Chapel and other churches, and moulded 
by the monks into an oval form, bearing on one 
side the Paschal Lamb with the usual legend, and 
the name of the Pope who consecrates them, and 
on the other the Virgin, with one or more saints. 
According to high Roman authority, these medal- 
lions, or even a fragment of them, possess, among 
various other virtues, the following: They pre- 
serve from sudden death, protect in battle and 
give victcry, deliver from poison, combat epilepsy, 
appease winds, save from shipwreck, stop confla- 
grations, shorten the pains of childbirth, put to 
flight demons, prevent terrors by evil spirits, and 
save from eternal ruin. The last time his Holiness 
consecrated these medallions was in 1865. Surely, 
if he believes them to be only half as efficacious as 
represented, his charity should keep him constantly 
at work blessing them, 

Count Mamiami, a distinguished poet and _philo- 
sopher, as well as politician, has been delivering 
lectures at Florence to large audiences on the causes 
of Italian weakness. He ascribed it in part, at least, 
to the small influence of religion on Italian life and 
character, and said out plainly that that influence 
could never be exerted through an organisation 
relying so much on symbolism and sensuous agen- 
cies as the Romish Church does. 


The inauguration of the monument of Luther at 
Worms, which we described some months ago, is to 
take place on June 25th, and the féte is to last three 
days. 

Dr. Watson, of Dundee, who accompanied Dr, 
Norman Macleod to India and is not yet returned, 
has been appointed one of her Majesty’s chaplains 
for Scotland, in room of the late Dr. Robert Lee. 
The office is pretty much of a sinecure, but the 
income nevertheless is pretty comfortable. 

The Irish Bishops presented their address, which 
was rather a lengthy document, to the Queen 
yesterday week. Of course, “they believe that 
there is no more precious arrangement” than that 
of inviolable clerical endowments; “in the severing 
of the ties which bind the Church to the State, and 
the State to it,” they see threatened “the dis- 
appearance of the Royal Supremacy,” the overthrow 
of “an important safeguard of the Reformed Faith, 
and of many precious rights,” and the transference 
of the influence which is now theirs “to another 
Church which can never be truly national ;” and, 
though last not least, they say “the assault on our 
Establishment is avowedly, on the part of its most 
strenuous conductors, only the opening of a general 
attack on the Establishments in England and Scot- 
land, and if successful against us, it will prove 
almost irresistible in the other cases.” We can only 
hope that the Irish Bishops, as regards tbis last 
point, are among the prophets. Her Majesty’s 


reply was that she had no doubt that Parliament, 
“when fully informed through the labours” of the 
Royal Commission, would “adopt such measures 
as would be at once just and conducive to the 
maintenance of true religion” among her subjects. 

A fanatical preacher is itinerating through Wor- 
cestershire and Herefordshire, to get up “ a revival,” 
who assumes the title of the “Weeping Prophet.” 
At Worcester he was desirous of displaying his 
gifts in the theatre, but the use of it was refused. 

From the report read at the annual meeting of 
the Home Missionary Society (Congregational), it 
appeared that during the past year its agents had 
preached in 876 places, containing a population of 
nearly 800,000 souls, spread over 39 counties in Eng- 
land and Wales. Inthe mission chapels and rooms 
there were 42,000 adult hearers, 17,663 children 
taught on the Sunday by 1,969 teachers, and 1,589 
young persons in Bible classes, besides nearly 2,000 
persons who were instructed in 34 week-day schools. 
The organisation consisted of 55 grouped stations, 
each station having from three to eight villages, 
forming one group; 60 pastorates, with one or two 
villages to each, and 70 evangelists who do the same 
kind of work in the counties which efficient city 
missionaries do in towns. Last year these evan- 
gelists visited 26,000 families, held 6,000 cottage and 
other meetings, distributed 362,000 tracts, and with 
the other agents sold 1,722 copies of the Scriptures, 
more than 110,000 religious periodicals, and were 
the means of bringing 1,105 members into the fellow- 
ship of churches. ‘The income for the year was 
£7,027, and the expenditure £6,421. 

A correspondent of the Methodist Times thinks it 
may be interesting to some of its readers to know 
that Mr. Joseph Barker is acknowledged as a mem- 
ber of the Primitive Methodist body, and that his 
name appears as a lozal preacher on the Plan of the 
Portsmouth station. The correspondent “trusts 
the Primitives will try to make his (Mr. B.’s) last 
days prosperous and happy,” and adds that he 
“makes this public announcement with Mr. Barker’s 
knowledge and consent.” 

We don’t know how Colonial sees manage with- 
out their Bishops, but at present there are five vacant, 
viz., Bombay, Mauritius, Grafton and Armidale, 
Labuan, and Barbardoes; and there are several 
prelates floating about besides the Capetown Metro- 
politan. 

Punch has the following song of Mr. Whalley: 

“You won’t rouse, Ben, 
Out of his den, 
The British Lion. Blow it! 
How could you cry 
*No Popery!’ 
Proposing to endow it?” 
On Episcopal lights the same.contemporary says: 


“The report of the commissioners on Ritualism 
contains the suggestion that any difficulties should 
be referred to the decision of the Bishop in Camera. 
Surely, this sounds uncommonly like a Camera 
Obscura.” 


Dr. Barry, ason of the late Sir Charles Barry, 
the architect of the Houses of Parliament, has been 
elected Principal of King’s College, London, in 
place of Dr. Jelf, who a short time since resigned. 

Thomas Cooper, author of “The Purgatory of 
Suicides,” died at Lincoln last week. Originally a 
shoemaker, and then a schoolmaster, he became 
a local preacher among the Methodists. For a 
while he was connected with the Stamford Mercury, 
and with a Leicester paper, and then took to lec- 
turing on Chartism, In 1842, a violent oration, 
delivered to colliers on strike, led to his committal 
to prison for two years, during which he wrote the 
poem we have mentioned, which in parts displays 
considerable power. On his release, he became for 
a time a Deistical lecturer ; but recanting, he joined 
the General Baptists, and for the last fourteen years 
of his life was earnest and zealous in the recom- 
mendation of Christianity. 

In the debate on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, last 
week, the most telling speech, a maiden one, was 
that of Mr. Winterbotham, the member for Stroud, 
who boldly spoke of the author of Paradise Lost as 
the “ Unitarian John Milton.” 

It appears that the extract from Mr. Whiteside’s 
speech which Colonel Knox the other night flung 
at Mr. Gladstone under the idea that it was his, 
has been doing duty down at Carlisle. At a meet- 
ing of defenders of the Irish Church held there, a 
letter was read from Archdeacon Boutflower which 
concluded thus: 


“And surely we ought not to despair when we 
call to mind the words, too memorable to be for- 


gotten, with which the very leader of the assault 
bimself cheered on in bygone days our fathers and 
ourselves in a similar conflict—‘The Church in 
Ireland can never be destroyed but by a recreant 
Senate and an apostate nation,’” 


Archdeacons’ memories, it appears, are not alto- 
gether to be trusted, even as regards “ words too 
memorable to be forgotten,” by which they have 
been “ cheered on in bygone days.” 

There is, as might be expected, considerable 
“activity ” at present in Ritualistic literature. In 
his “Vestiarium Christianum,” the Rev. W. B. 
Marriott traces the origin and gradual develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical dress from apostolic times 
down to the present ; in “ Lives of the Saints” we 
have the letter-press enclosed in appropriate 
borders, and fifty illuminations mostly coloured by 
hand; even more beautifully got up is “Saint 
Ursula, and the Story of the Eleven Thousand 
Virgins,” adorned with illuminated miniatures ; and 
“Sacred Archeology” is a dictionary, prepared by 
the Rev. M. E. C. Walcott, of vestments, furniture, 
ritual symbolism, ceremonial traditions, and other 
characteristics of “The Church Catholic in all 
Ages.” Bishop Forbes, too, of Brechin, has pub- 
lished what may best be described as a full-blown 
development of the famous “ Tract Ninety,” giving 
like it a Catholic interpretation of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Composed apparently under Dr. Pusey’s 
supervision, and with his help, it may be regarded 
as the latest manifesto of his party. 

A “Life of Moses” has just been published at 
Leipsic, by Dr. Hermann Reckendorf, which is 
designed to pourtray the life of the Hebrew law- 
giver in the light of modern historical criticism. 
He claims for his hero no supernatural character,. 
and is content that all the miracles recorded of him 
should be explained away, thinking that to have 
accomplished the sublime work of religious and 
political organisation which he did, and to have 
wrought out principles of ethics and of law which 
have entered into the codes of all subsequent 
nations, and been recognised by most nations as 
divine is sufficiently miraculous. It is amaxim,he- 
says, of the Talmud, nearly 2,000 years old, that “he 
who interprets the Scripture literally is a liar and 
blasphemer ;” and he claims the right and duty of 
unlimited freedom of inquiry, telling the Jew that 
in entering on a work like this, he must leave 
Bibliolatry behind him. Yet, somewhat incon- 
sistently, he asserts that Mosaism claims to be not 
only a revelation, but the only revelation, denying 
all genuineness to other pretensions of a like: 
kind. 

The following is the list of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society for the next three 


years :— 
LONDON MEMBERS. 


Mr. Josias Alexander. Mr. W. H. Michael. 


Mr. Henry M. Bompas. Rev. Thomas Penrose, 

Mr. Philip Crelin, jun. Rev. Henry Richard. 

Mr. William Edwards. Rev. William Reed. 

Mr. H. R. Ellington. Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A. 
Mr, Charles H. Elt. Rev. Robert Spears. 

Mr. William Green. Mr. Herbert 8. Skeats. 

Mr. Alfred H. Haggis. Mr. J. Templeton, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. H. 8. Leonard, Rey. F. Trestrail. 


'. Edward Miall. 
y. Charles 8. Miall. 
. Samuel Morley. 
Rey. Edward White. 
COUNTRY 
Rev. J. Acworth, Scarbro’, 
Mr. W. Baines, Leicester. 
Mr. T. Barnes, Farnworth. 
Mr, J. Batchelor, Cardiff. 
Rev. Dr. Calderwood, Glas. 
Rev.R.L.Carpenter,Bridp’t. 
Mr. J. J. Colman, Norwich, 
Rev. G. W. Conder, Manr. 
Mr. John Crossley, Halifax, 
Rev. R. W. Dale, B’ham. 
Mr. A. Fyfe, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Thos. Gee, Denbigh. 
Rev. Geo. Hutton, Paisley, 


Treasurer: Mr. William Edwards. 
Box, Bowser, and Bontems. 


On Tuesday, Mr. Gladstone asked Her Majesty’s 
Government what course they intended to take 
on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill, 
which stands for to-night, and Mr. Disraeli replied = 
“ As we regard that bill as the first step towards 
the disestablishment of the Church, we intend to 
give it the greatest opposition we can.” 


At the annual meeting of the United Presbyterian ~ 
Synod, just held in Edinburgh, a long discussion 
took piace on the subject of union with the Free 
and Reformed Presbyterian Churches, and a motion 
was adopted, to the effect that, the progress which _ 
had been made in the negotiations for this end 
being encouraging, the committee to whom the 
subject had been entrusted should be re-ap3 
pointed. 


Mr. T. C. Turberville. 
Dr. Underhill. 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 


MEMBERS, 
Mr. A. Illingworth, Bradf'd. 
Mr. D.M‘Laren, Edinburgh... 
Mr. Hugh Mason, Ashton. 
Rev. E. Mellor, Halifax. 
Rev.M.Miller,Hudderstield. 
Mr. J. F. Norris, Bristol. 
Rev. J. Parker, Manchester, 
Mr. E.8. Robinson, Bristol. 
Mr. Geo. Rough, Dundee. 
Rev.T Thomas, Pontypool. 
Rev. C.Williams, S’ampton. 
Rey. John Wright, Bury. 


Auditors : Messrs. 


_ 
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WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


The remarks which the Pall Mall made on Arch- 
deacon Sinclair’s charge have brought our contem- 
porary several communications about the state of 
infidel literature in England. It says: 

“One gentleman sends us some statements ex- 
tracted from a paper called the National Reformer, 
which we bave never seen, but which, from his 
account of the matter, must be very like the old 
Reasoner. He says, amongst other things, that it 
asserts the existence of secularist ‘ societies, insti- 
tutes, or missions’ in London and in the principal 
manufacturing towns, that nine or ten meetings, 
lectures, &c., were advertised to take place in Lon- 
don in the first week of July last, and that there 
are agencies for the sale of the Wational Reformer 
in fifty-seven towns in the United Kingdom, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Sheffield containing six 
apiece. ‘As to the secularist literature,’ says our 
correspondent, ‘I might have known more of it 
were it not that after ordering a few books and 
pamphlets from the advertisements in the Wational 
Reformer, I was twice asked to subscribe to a 
testimonial to the bookseller who supplied them,’ 
which does not look as if his trade was one 
in which books issued ‘by millions.” We have 
also received a publisher’s circular, which 
clearly shows that cheap editions of Paine are to be 
had at an establishment kept by a gentleman 
who upon the same circular states that he is the 
sole agent for the dandelion, detergent, and aperient 
pills, and for some other valuable medicines, and 
that he sells a+ Medical Monitor,’ which from its 
table of contents would appear not to be a very 
edifying work. This is just the state of things of 
which we meant to indicate the existence by our 
article. Secularism is a small and obscure sect, 
with small and obscure organs in the press and 
elsewhere. It is no doubt one symptom of contro- 
versies, the importance of which we shall not be 
accused of underrating ; but compare the sort of 
operations referred to with the publications of the 
Bible Society or the Religious Tract Society, which 
really do issue from the press by millions.” 


The Guardian remarks that 

“The early education of Mr. Disraeli was con- 
ducted by Mr. Cogan, a celebrated Unitarian 
minister at Walthamstow.” 
Whether, if Mr. Cogan were now living, he 
would feel proud of his pupil, or somewhat 
ashamed that he should have helped to pro- 
duce (in the words of his favourite Sophocles) 

, ses , > 2 

Towovoe pnxavoppapov, ddAtov, aytprny, 
we will not venture to say. 


Writing of the address of the Irish Episcopal 
Bench to the Queen, the Times considers that “if 
they had drawn up the document and sent it to 
the newspapers, or distributed it at the doors of all 
householders throughout the kingdom, the moral 
weight of the proceeding would have been as great 
as at present,” and adds: 

“We are afraid many will be irclined to look less 
kindly on the defence when they see who are the 
advocates. The two Archbishops and the ten 
Bishops of Ireland all join in these representations. 
They are the most successful members of that 
great corporation which, in the opinion of its oppo- 
. nents, irritates, if it does not insult and injure, 
the majority of the Irish people. They are the 
chief patrons of the Establishment; it is they who 
have to distribute those astounding benefices, those 
‘eures of souls without souls to minister to, those 
Protestant settlements in the midst of a Papist 
population, which must be highly valued by those 
who love the emoluments and dignity of the 
pastoral office divested of almost all its toils. 
People will say that these elderly and prosperous 
Churchmen are the very last persons to judge 
fairly of the institution to which they belong. 
They have risen by it, they love it for what it has 
done for them, and they may have a keen sense of 
even higher preferment to come.” 


Of a speech delivered by Bishop Jeune last 
Friday, the Manchester Guardian says: 


“Tt brings before us in rather a curious way the 
feverish nightmare which has settled down upon 
the episcopal mind. The right rev. Prelate was 
proposing the toast of ‘Church and Queen.’ His 
mind was clearly not at ease. To ‘Church and 
Queen’ he is himself passionately attached, but he 
is haunted by fears, and ‘cannot determine whether 
our children will enjoy the same blessing.’ The 
effort to pull down the Irish Church is described 
as a move on the part of political gamblers; but 
in case the work of destruction should extend to 
England, he is careful to tell his people—mourn- 
fully, of course—that, even if disestablished, the 
Church would still continue to live. He trusts that 
the saying, ‘No bishop, no king,’ ‘will not be veri- 
fied ;’ but ‘at any rate, come what may, there will 
be bishops.’ They may be bowed out of Parlia- 
ment, their incomes may be brought a trifle nearer 
to the apostolic rate, but ‘their prayers will have 
the same efficacy they have now;’ they will ‘still 
live to consecrate churches -for Christian people;’ 
and, if need be, they will administer in upper 
chambers and in secret places. This is almost as 
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touching as the Pope’s talk about retiring to the 
Catacombs. Dr. Jeune went on to say that he 
would ‘stick to the Crown even if hung upon a 
bush.’ ‘We once,’ he added, ‘ had a House of Com- 
mons, a thoroughly English House of Commons, 
a great House of Commons, which took upon itself 
to govern. They began with the best intentions ; 
they ended with murdering the King and destroy- 
ing the constitution.” ‘May that awful omen be 
averted,’ he prayed. We say, ‘Amen;’ but what 
are the political or other circumstances of the time 
which could have suggested such a speech as this ?” 


In reply to a charge made in the Znquirer, Mr. 
H. J. Preston says: 


“Tt was my privilege for several years to be a 
member of the executive committee of the Libera- 
tion Society, and there are few things I regret more 
than that illness has compelled me to retire from 
that position; it was a pleasure to work with 
earnest liberal-minded men like Mr. Miall, Mr. 
Edwards, Mr, Ellington, and other members of 
that committee. It was well known that I was an 
Unitarian, and more would gladly have been wel- 
comed. No doubt there are illiberal Baptists and 
Independents; but do all Unitarians, or even non- 
sectarians, deserve to be called liberal? I can 
truly say that the Liberation Society is conducted 
in a thoroughly liberal spirit.” 

The Saturday Review thinks that of all burden- 
some duties to such a man as Mr. Disraeli the duty 
of defending the Irish Church must be the most 
unwelcome. If he had but had the luck in life to 
have been retained for the other side, he would 
have been so thoroughly in his element. There 
must be something comic, even to himself, in the 
thought that he, of all men, on such a subject, 
should have to speak the thoughts of Mr. Newde- 
gate and Mr. Gathorne Hardy. Not knowing what 
to do, he has acted and written and spoken wildly, 
foolishly, and at random. He has tried everything 
he could think of—No Popery, Down with the 
Ritualists, Long live our Protestant Queen—but he 
has made no way. Foolish as Englishmen are, 
they are not quite such fools as he takes them 
for. But when all this is said, it is absurd to go 
further, and to see some uncommonly dark and 
wicked design in the commonest thing he does. 
He is simply a man hard driven, and driven, as he 
thinks, much more hardly than he deserves to be. 
He is not going to give up his office, which has cost 
him a great deal to attain, unless he is fairly forced 
out of it. 

The Pall Mall informs us that 

“Mr. Tupper, the eminent poet, makes his ap- 
pearance this week in the Rock with some verses 
adapted to the present crisis. We do not know 
Mr. Tupper’s works by heart, and we are, therefore, 
unable to say whether his rallying cry to all true 
Protestants has been published before or not. The 
general effect of the address is to admonish us to 
uphold the ‘ Cross and the Crown,’ as represented 
by the present Premier. Great ministers in former 
times have not lacked bards to sing their praises, 
and if Mr. Disraeli has lost the confidence of the 
country he has the satisfaction, which no one will 
begrudge him, of knowing that the great Prover- 
bial Philosopber, with his arsenal of rhymes, is 
ranged firmly on his side. Among the adverse 
influences which threaten us Mr. Tupper enume- 
rates the following: 


All strong concentrations of power and of plan, 
With spies, and unscrupulous tricks 

To trap or to scare or inveigle the man 
In a birdlime that stuns as it sticks. 


It will be seen from this singlé verse that Mr. 
Tupper attunes bis lyre with his wonted skill. A 
birdlime ‘that stuns’ as well as sticks is a perilous 
commodity, and Mr. Tupper has done well to call 
our attention to it.” 

Here is a specimen, taken from the Rock, of the 
tactics which the Evangelicals are employing for 
the support of the Irish Establishment : 

“ What cares the subtle, ambitious, quick-witted, 
eloquent Mr. Gladstone what church or what reli- 
gion he destroys, provided, like Judas, he can ‘carry 
the bag?’ Let the Protestants of England be duly 
warned that the friend of the so-called Archbishop 
of Westminster (Dr. Manning) and the closeted 
confident of the Pope is bent on destroying, if he 
can, that powerful bulwark of Protestantism which 
is established in the United Church of England and 
Ireland. Ae begins with the Irish Church, because 
Ireland is the weakest point, with a view, ulti- 
mately, to make Ireland a fulcrum for his lever in 
operating upon the English Church.” 

At the annual meeting of the Metropolitan Friends’ 
Sabbath-school Union, among the various sugges- 
tions made, it was urged as important that the 
junior pupils should have the subject of kindness 
to animals impressed upon their attention. It was 
also recommended that the young men and young 
women attending the senior classes should repeat- 
edly be advised to cultivate habits of economy 
and foresight, and to avail themselves of the 
facilities for saving afforded by the Government 
post-offices. Thus many might become perma- 
nently careful, and be enabled to aveid the severe 
temptations and privations consequent upon im- 
providence. 


As we mentioned, the Record, about a fortnight 
ago, took Mr. Spurgeon severely to task for the 
dreadful offence of lending his Tabernacle for 
a meeting in favour of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. Instead of taking his castigation 
meekly, Mr. Spurgeon has the boldness to reply, 
and, among other things, says: 

“I write to you because I cannot suppose that 
you would wilfully misrepresent any man, and be- 
cause I would give you an opportunity to abstain 
in future from unfounded reflections upon me. * * 
I allude to your scarcely dignified mention of the 
aid afforded by Churchmen in the erection of the 
Tabernacle. Now it may be, and I trust was the 
fact, that many Episcopalians gave small sums at 
collections towards that object, and to such Iam 
still indebted; but, so far as our accounts show, 
there were no donations of any mentionable 
amount from any persons known to us as Episco- 
palians, with but one or perhaps two exceptions, 
and those happen to be persons whose views upon 
the Irish Church are quite as much in harmony 
with mine as with yours. I am not ungrateful 
for the very minute aid which was thus accorded, 
but it is made to figure so largely in your journal 
and other kindred papers, that I thought you 
must be labouring under some misapprehension. 
I should scarcely imagine that any man out of 
Hanwell would assert that I accepted the dona- 
tions referred to with an implied contract that I 
was henceforth bound to the expression of opinions 
favourable to the Kstablishment. No sort of con- 
dition was appended to or implied in these kind 
but comparatively trifling gifts, or they would have 
been indignantly refused. I do not believe that 
any gentleman in the whole Episcopal body would 
be so little-minded as to offer a voluntary contri- 
bution to a member of another church, and then 
twit him upon the reception of it. We Noncon- 
formists, who have so few amongst us of the great 
and noble, and may not, perhaps, presume to claim 
any very great refinement of manners, would 
hardly like so greatly to demean ourselves, and 
therefore I suspect that this view of the subject 
has escaped you, and that upon second thoughts 
you will withdraw the allusion which you may 
have been led to make in a moment of natural 
irritation.” 

Imposing as the meeting was of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Dukes, Earls, &c., in St. James’s Hall, it 
does not seem to have given satisfaction to either 
of the two great parties in the Establishment. The 
High Church Guardian says that the Bishop of 
London spent most of his time “in the childish 
rhetorical trick of affecting not to be able to find 
out what people mean by their terms, when they 
talk about disestablishing and disendowing ;” while 
the Archbishop of York “ did worse,” with his talk 
about “strangling” the measure of the Commons 
in the Lords; and as to the danger of increased 
power to the Church of Rome, which many fear 
from the proposed changes, it seems to the Guar- 
dian “they will make little difference one way or 
the other, and that the real danger to be feared 
from the debates which will attend them is 
the danger of a class of political clergymen 
deriving influence and boldness from the fears 
of better men.” The Low Church Record, while it 
thinks that the success of the meeting (quere, the 
rioting ?) “ was almost exclusively due to the vast 
body of Evangelical clergy who occupied the hall,” 
still says “ the exclusion of the Evangelical bishops 
from their proper position in the programme of the 
meeting could not but be observed,” and “it is 
only,” the Record predicts, “by taking up Protestant 
ground that the movement will succeed,” which 
means of course, raising the “ No Popery” cry. 


Referring to the view presented by the Dean of 
Westminster at the same meeting, the Express 
remarks: 

“The course taken by Dean Stanley can have no 
other effect than to strengthen the hands of men from 
whose spirit and aims he radically dissents. The reso- 
lution which preceded that moved by him at the 
meeting in St. James’s Hall deprecated the disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Protestant Church on ‘No 
Popery’ ground, which the Dean of Westminster 
does not occupy, and which is revolting to him. 
Unless we had been acquainted with the liberality 
of his views on the subject of subscription, we 
should have been at a loss to understand how he 
could have refrained from holding up his hand 
against it. Dean Stanley cannot long keep his 
eyes closed to the fact that the abolition of secta- 
rian ascendancy in Ireland is possible only in one 
way. Levelling upwards, by indiscriminate en- 
dowment and a plurality of Church Establishments, 
is out of the question. Religious equality can be 
secured only by levelling downwards. We have 
such confidence in the generosity of his temper 
and in his keen sense of justice as to believe that 
when the facts of the case are forced upon him, he 
will be ready to sacrifice to them a favourite, pos- 
sibly elsewhere a sound, but in Ireland an imprac~ 
ticable theory.” 
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It appears that an attempt was made by autho- 
rised agents to induce the Rev. John Bedford, the 
President of the Wesleyan Conference, to give the 
same meeting the benefit of his countenance and 
support. Writing to the Watchman to correct an 
erroneous statement, he says, “though I was 
‘waited on officially, I was not ‘requested to set 
the body to which I belong in motion in favour of 
the Irish Establishment,’ but to take a part in the 
meeting recently held under the chairmanship of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in its favour.” This, 
he says, he respectfully declined to do, not on the 
ground of any personal opinion, but because it did 
not appear to him that it was the duty of the 
Wesleyan Methodists as a body, or of himself as 
their president, to act either for or against the Irish 
Establishment. “ But,” he adds, “I did say to the 
gentleman who visited me on the occasion referred 
to, what I have said to others, that if the issue to 
be joined is to be between the disestablishment of 
one and the endowment of three or all, nothing 
could induce me to consent to the endowment of 
Popery.” 

It is interesting to find the Osservatore Romano, 
the Papal organ, and the Record, which hates every- 
thing belonging tothe Pope, for onceinsweet accord. 
The former abuses Mr. Gladstone as savagely as 
the latter for trying to disestablish the Irish 
Church, and praises Mr. Disraeli as strongly for 
resisting him, showing that the love of state en- 
dowments and ecclesiastical supremacy is stronger 
than even the dread of heresy. 


A POET'S DREAM. 


On one occasion, when Tom Moore was present, 
Sidney Smith, having pronounced the Irish Church 
a nuisance, said, “I have always compared it to 
setting up butchers’ shops in Hindostan, where 
they don’t eat meat; ‘we don’t want this,’ they 
say. ‘Aye, aye, true enough, but you must support 
our shop.’” As the poet jotted this down at the 
time, no doubt it was the origin of the following 
lines, which are worth reproducing just now: 
“ The longer one lives the more one learns,” 
Said I, as off to sleep I went, 
Bemused with thinking of tithe concerns, 
And reading a book by the Bishop of Ferns, 
On the Irish Church Establishment. 
But lo! in sleep not long I lay 
When Fancy her usual tricks began, 
And I found myself bewitched away 
To a goodly city in Hindostan: 
A city, where he who dares to dine 
On aught but rice is deemed a sinner ; 
Where sheep and kine are held divine, 
And, accordingly, never drest for dinner. 
“ But, how is this ?” I wonderingly cried, 
As I walked that city far and wide, 
And saw in every marble street, 
A row of beautiful butchers’ shops— 
“What means for men who can’t eat meat 
This grand display of loins and chops?” 
In vain I asked—’twas plain to see 
That nobody dared to answer me. 
So on from street to street I strode: 
And you can’t conceive how vastly odd 
The butchers looked: w roseate crew 
Enshrined in staLus with nought to do: 
While some on a BENCH half dozing sat, 
And the sacred cows were not more fat. 
Still posed to think what all this scene 
Of sinecure trade was meant to mean, 
“ And pray,” asked I, “by whom is paid 
The expense of this strange masquerade ?” 
“ The expense—Oh that’s of course defrayed” 
(Said one of these well-fed hecatombers) 
“By yonder rascally rice-consumers.” 
“What! they who mustn’t eat meat ?”?—“* No 
matter,” 
(And while he spoke his cheeks grew fatter) 
* “The rogues may munch their PADDY crop, 
But the rogues must still support our shop; 
And, depend upon it, the way to treat 
Heretical stomachs that thus dissent, 
Is to burden all that won’t eat meat 
With a costly meat Establishment ” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—YV. 


Sugszcr: “ Arguments used by the Hebrew writers 
against Idols.” 

Read Isaiah xliv., 9—20, a description of the 
making of a graven image of wood. First, the 
smith forges the iron upon the coals, and hammers 
it into an axe by hisstrength; then the carpenter’s 
tools are spoken of, the plumb line, the awl, the 
plane, the compasses. The planting of an ash and 
the hewing down of other trees of the forest is 
related; the heating of the oven for bread-baking, 
and the roasting meat with a part of the wood; 
the workman’s warming himself at the fire and 
carving for himself an image out of the remainder 
of the wood, which, when he has finished it, he 
falls down before and prays to. 

Read by the side of this three verses out of Isaiah, 
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chap. xlvi., 5—7, where is described the casting of 
a gold or silver image by the metal founder, and its 
powerlessness to move from its place. “Yea, aman 
shall ery unto it, yet can it not answer, nor save 
him out of his trouble.” 

And again read Psalm cxv., 2—8, on the utter 
helplessness of idols, the work of men’s hands. 
And in conclusion draw attention, with respect to 
all these passages, towards the state of darkness in 
religious knowledge that must have existed at 
these times, when the arguments supplied by these 
sort of illustrations could have been needed, or 
could have been found useful. 


PAGAN THEN PAPAL. 


Somn little time ago, as our readers may recollect, 
the Dean of Westminster troubled Convocation by 
describing with disagreeable minuteness the Pagan 
origin of the ecclesiastical costumes that are so 
precicus and full of meaning to Ritualists. In this 
month’s Good Words, he subjects some of the Papal 
paraphernalia to the same secularising process; and 
shows that the Pope, in his association with the old 
classical world, is not at all like the Pope as the 
chief oracle of Christendom. In Dean Stanley’s 
representation he is a museum of curiosities, and 
the ceremonies to which importance is attached 
are insignificant. In these things the Holy Father 
has acted ‘‘merely as the shoal which, like the 
island in his own Tiber, has arrested the straws of 
former ages as they floated down the stream of 
time.” The white gown, which is the ordinary dress 
of a Pope, is the common classical dress of all ranks 
in Roman society, worn before the difference be- 
tween lay and clerical costume had sprung up; 
and perpetuated in the head of the clergy from 
their longer adherence to ancient habits. The for- 
midable crosier of great ecclesiastics is not the 
symbol of the priesthood against the State, nor 
even the crook of the pastor over his flock, but 
simply the walking stick, the staff of the old man, 
of the presbyter, such as appears always in the 
ancient drama of Greece and Rome, and in the 
famous riddle of Gidipus. It is the symbol of old 
age and nothing besides. The chair of state, the 
sella gestatoria, in which the Pope is born aloft, is 
the ancient palanquin of the Roman nobles, and, of 
course, the Roman princes. The red slippers which 
he wears are the red shoes, campagines, of the 
Roman Emperor. The kiss which the faithful im- 
print on those shoes is the descendant of the kiss 
first imprinted on the foot of the Emperor Caligula. 
The fans which go behind him are the punkahs of 
the Eastern Emperors, borrowed from the Court of 
Persia. The “ Pontifex Maximus,” from whom the 
name by which the highest ecclesiastical character 
of the Pope is indicated, was not the Jewish High 
Priest, but the Pagan dignitary whose duty it was 
to conduct all public sacrifices, preside at the assem- 
blies and games, and scourge to death any one who 
insulted the Vestal Virgins. The word “bishop,” 
episcopus, was taken, not from any usage of the 
temple or of the synagogue, but from the officers 
created in the different subject-towns of Athens, 
borrowed from the Grecians. The word ordo (our 
holy “orders”) was the name of the municipal 
senate of the empire. The word and idea of a 
“ diocesse” was taken from the existing divisions of 
the empire. The Pope’s “Temporal power” is in 
no way the result of the connection of Church and 
State, but belongs to that feudal and princely 
character which was shared by so many great pre- 
lates of the middie ages. When the Popeis seen 
surrounded by his Swiss guards, or defended by 
his Chassepot rifles, we must regard him as “the 
last of the brotherhood of the fighting, turbulent, 
courtly prelates of the Rhine, of the Prince Bishop 
of |Durham, or the Ducal Bishop of Osnaburgh.” 
Whether Dean Stanley is right or not in his belief 
that lessons of charity and wisdom are taught by 
considerations of this kind, they certainly are in- 
terestiag in an antiquarian point of view. 


GOOD OLD TIMES. 


A PARLIAMENTARY return obtained by Mr. Hub- 
bard gives a curious account of all ecclesiastical 
appeals to the High Court of Delegates from 1533 
to 1832, when it was superseded by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. A hundred and 
seventy-seven cases are reported, but only seven of 
these involved any questions of doctrine. In 1663 
a clergyman was deprived of his benefices for 
“ blasphemous speeches against the orthodox faith ;” 
in 1688 another was suspended for “ disaffection to 
the Church of England” shown by “not baptising 
with the sign of the cross.” A vicar was tried in 
1691 for preaching in favour of Popery, and his 
benefice was sequestrated; and in 1704 a Commis- 
sion of Appeal heard a case in which one Jones had 
been prosecuted for speaking against the Book of 
Common Prayer, by saying that it was “good for 
nothing, and that people if they were fond of it 
might as well read it at home as come to church to 
hear it there,” and was condemned to suspension 


and payment of costs. The great case of “ wicked 
Will Whiston,” whose books on the Trinity Con- 
vocation had decreed to be dangerous and heret cal, 
occupied the court for a couple of years at the 
beginning of the Jast century, and in 1759 the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster 

were cited for having inserted painted glass in the 
great eastern window of the parish church, repre- 
senting “superstitious pictures or images,” and 
* more particularly the painted image of Christ upon 
the Cross,” and in 1775 a clergyman was charged 
with having “ denied, depraved, reviled, and ridi- 
culed” the first five of the Thirty-nine Articles and 
the Athanasian and Nicene Creeds. The first of 
these cases failed, and the last was got rid of by the 
submission of the defendant. Two centuries ago 
a layman was excommunicated by the court “ for 
not receiving the Holy Eucharist at Easter, for 
defaming his {neighbours, and absenting himself 
from divine prayers.” A few yearslater a woman 
was “corrected” for having, at Yarmouth, “rashly,, 
and without authority, intruded herself into a 
certain seat in the church between the wives of the 
aldermen of the town;” and towards the close of 
the seventeenth century the rector of Birminghana 
was deprived of his living for “preaching among 
Quakers, railing in the pulpit at the parishioners, 
and practising jugglery.” But for the last-mentioned: 
offence, this return might set some of the clergy 
sighing for the good old times, and cause them to: 
say “the former days were better than these,” 
when Colensos and Essayists and Reviewers are 
so hard to reach. 


Ghe Anitarian Perald. 
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THE WIDEST CHURCH OF ALL. 


TuroveHour the discussion which has 
recently occupied our columns, with re- 
gard to the question of a National Estab- 
lishment, those who have impugned the 
principles of the Liberation Society have 
taken for granted that in arguing 
for a comprehensive National Establish- 
ment they were upholding the principle 
of a wide and unsectarian church, in 
opposition to a number of small exclusive 
sects. Occupied with combating some 
minor objections on the outskirts of the 
question, we have hitherto allowed this 
enormous assumption to pass. We feel, 
however, that it involves the radical mis- 
take in which lies the whole attraction of 
their ideal Establishment divested of all 
creeds and widened so as to admit every- 
body, and it is time, therefore, to examine 
its grounds and expose its utter unreality. 

The real alternative, as every one must 
admit who notes the workings of the 
sincere and effective religious life of 
England, is, not between one great unsec- 
tarian church and a number of small 
sectarian ones, but between the divergent 
tendencies of religious life and thought, 
working themselves freely out with just 
so much co-operation as they may feel 
naturally inclined to, and those same 
divergent tendencies compelled into an un- 
real alliance, and united into one anarchic 
ecclesiasticism. These divergent tendencies 
are not things that can be got rid of by 
attempting to ignore them; they exist 
just as much within the present Establish- 
ment as outside of it. ‘The fact is, as the 
Rey. R. L. Carpenter well points out in 
a letter to the Inquirer this week, those 
who believe in church organisation not 
based upon distinct doctrinal agreement 
are an insignificant fraction of the reli- 
gious world. Neither Church people nor 


Dissenters believe in this. The organising 


of religious life into separate churches is 
not the cause of this, but the consequence 
of it; and what we contend is that so: 


long as these divergent tendencies exist 
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they will co-exist more peaceably, they 
will develope whatever life they have more 
healthily, they will be more likely to come 
gradually into friendly relations, while 
organising and acting in perfect inde- 
pendence than as the co-occupants and 
contending factions of a church nominally 
one. We have a signal illustration of this 
in the United States, where the Episcopal 
and other Denominational churches are 
manifesting much more tendency to fel- 
lowship than is visible between the same 
parties on this side the Atlantic. We 
have another very signal illustration of it 
at home, viz., that, as we have more than 
once pointed out, the most diverse sects 
outside the Establishment are much less 
intolerant and antagonistic—that is, are 
less sectarian — than the corresponding 
sections, Ritualists, Broad Church, and 
Evangelicals, within the Establishment 
itself. It is not, therefore, because 
we love sectarianism that we oppose 
the proposal to maintain the ascendancy 
of the Established Church for the hope of 
its eventually being made colourless and 
all-comprehensive. It is because we believe 
that by leaving the religious life of the 
people to organise itself naturally and 
freely, the wide brotherhood we all alike 
desire will be most speedily and certainly 
attained. So long as a large proportion 
of those who are strongly religious do, as 
a fact, magnify doctrinal differences into 
paramount importance, no mere decree of 
a heterogeneous parliament that the Estab- 
lished Church shall be free to all would 
really cause men of widely different 
opinions to unite in the only sense that is 
worth calling union. On the other hand, 
when Christian men in the different 
churches have come to see these doctrinal 
differences in their true proportions, they 
will draw into that gradually closer fellow- 
ship of work and worship which will con- 
stitute them true members of the same 
great church of Christ, even though there 
may be no formal ecclesiastical amalgama- 
tion. When this is the case, the fact of 
the different churches, while thus becom- 
ing gradually one, retaining their old his- 
toric names will not hinder their unity. 
Their names will be interesting old land- 
marks, like the divisions between our 
English counties, which do not touch our 
unity as anation. That will be the widest 
church of all, and in this direction we are 
persuaded lies the real solution of the sad 
problem of sectarianism. 

Meanwhile every element of complica- 
tion in the problem of attaining this is in- 
creased and not lessened by the ascendancy 
of the Established Church. As we have 
already said, so far as its members are 
thoughtful and outspoken, they are more 
antagonistic inthe Establishmentthan they 
would be out of it; whatever of apparent 
breadth it has is the harmoniousness of a 
menagerie whose members are prevented 
by their keepers from doing more than 
snarl, or are too well fed to quarrel. 
Meanwhile it perpetuates that arrogance 
of religious caste, that well-to-do assump- 

_ tion of belonging to “the only chureh fit 
for a gentleman,” which is infinitely more 
hurtful to Christian life than the open 
theological antagonism which keeps men 


a in sects. That there are many 
t ractical difficulties in the way of putting 
that Establishment with its conflicting 
Sections on the same footing as the other 
‘ aaa sections of Christ’s church 
in England, we fully admit. But no 

iange that could be made, no most 
proposal eyer broached by the 


Vi} 


Liberation Society could be so unjust as 
the maintenance of things in the status 
quo, or so Utopian as the expectation that 
any change could take place in its consti- 
tution which would make it anything but 
what it is now—the biggest, and most 
Conservative, and most quarrelsome of the 
sects, 


THE WANDERER—VI. 

A POSITIVIST LECTURE, 
Seine that Professor E.S. Beesly was to lecture 
in the Cleveland Hall on the 7th instant, on 
“The Future of the Working Class,’ I resolved 
to be present, to hear what hopes the followers of 
Comte hold out to their humbler brethren. The 
lecture-room was but scantily filled, the audience 
being probably about 200, chiefly workmen, but 
with a sprinkling of the middle class. The professor 
is a middle-aged man, of fair complexion, and of 
pleasing and intellectual appearance, 

He endeavoured to show that the lot of the 
skilled artisan, earning his 35s. a week, was harder 
than that of the toiling professional man; but 
seemed more successful in pointing out the miseries 
of the really poor, some of whom live habitually 
on wages smaller than the allowance of the Lanca- 
shire operatives during the famine. He reminded 
us that to the lower working classes life is so 
wearisome and joyless that the grave, whether for 
themselvesor their kindred, seems abcon: as any 
one who has observed their manner of speaking 
of death can see, The Esquimaux may have 


fewer luxuries than the working man, but has he 
to toil in a factory from his earliest years? Does 
he not from childhood lead a healthier and happier 
life? The Jamaica negroes are blamed because 
they will not toil like English poor, when they can 
have enough to eat and wear without working. 
Probably the English poor wish they were as the 
Jamaica negroes. The farm labourer is worse off 
than he was 100 years ago—a time when the “gang” 
system was unknown. Wealth is but one of the 
elements of wellbeing, and itis an error to suppose 
its mere increase, without any fairer distribution of 
it, to be a progress. 

To remedy this unhappy state various theories 
of communism have been created, and the 
systems of trades’ unions and co-operation have 
succeeded them. The former theories always 
obtained wider acceptance in France than in Eng- 
land, but never succeeded in winning the support 
of the Government—a circumstance which greatly 
injured them in France, for “the logical and orderly 
character of the French mind, which abhors any- 
thing partial or patchy either in tuought or action,” 
leads it to seek the adoption by the State of all 
its schemes. In England we prefer to carry out 
our plans ourselves, rather than “to wait till we 
get a Government that agrees with us.” It was 
inevitable that Socialistic theories should fail when 
put in practice, for they “suppose the existence of 
more unselfishness than we find in ordinary men, 
yet do not propose either to create it or to supply 
its place by the only power which can impel large 
masses of men—an organised Religion.” 

“The noble-minded men” who founded co-opera- 
tion, proposed to end the evils of the conflict 
between labour and capital, by abolishing the class 
of capitalists—the workmen were themselves to be 
the owners of their work. The plan was soon found 
impracticable, and the co-operative mills employ 
non-shareholders to whom they simply pay the 
market rate of wages. In the province, however, 
not of production, but of distribution—as applied to 
shops and stores, that is, instead of to manufac- 
turing—co-operation has been a success, and its 
benefits can hardly be overrated.* 

The system of trades’ unions, on the other hand, 
whilst giving workmen greater power of protecting 
their interests against any encroachment by their 
masters, would leave the two classes in their respect- 
ive stations, and would aim “not at depriving the 
capitalists of power, but at teaching them to use 
their power for the good of society.” For it sees 
that “a small body of capitalists would be more 
easily” controlled by public opinion, than a “ mul- 
titudinous mob of co-operative shareholders; and 
believes that the working man must be benefited 
as a working man, and not as something else.” 
It might naturally be supposed that the masters 
would view this system more favourably than 
the co-operative one, which aims at their ex- 
tinction. Yet the reverse is the case. The cause 
is that they see in the rise of a large class of men 
possessed of a little acquired property, a protection 
for their own interests in the event of any attempt 
to remodel our social condition. What afew who 
have £30,000 each could not alone do, they may do 
when backed by a great many who have £300, for 
such men are fanatically attached to what they call 
“the rights of property,” and lend willing ears to 
“the crafty impostors who talk big words about 
“saving society.’” Indeed, Mr. Beesly seemed to 
have little sympathy with those who seek to rise 
out of the sphere of labour, and expressed his 

approval of the men “who are content to die in 

the condition in which they were born, and ask 
* Mr. Beesly’s view of this subject was that taken b 

Mr. F. Harrison, in a recent article ,in the Fortnightly 


only that their wages may be fair, and their work 
regular. It is this easy-going class whom trades’ 
unions especially protect.” He denousced “ the 
cant” of the Self-help school, who preach about the 
men that by perseverance and a certain low sharp- 
ness—after all, not the highest type of character— 
raise themselves from their original sphere and 
become, as Lord Shaftesbury lately expressed it, 
“good and even affluent.” He left it to workmen 
to say whether those of their fellows who became 
masters were the best and most refined. 

Trades-unionism being thus the only solution of 
our present difficulties, the relation of employer 
and employed is not destined to cease, but will 
endure “like another relationship also much at- 
tacked at present—that of husband and wife,”— 
because adapted to the nature and circumstances 
of mankind. “ This is very far from being the best 
of all possible worlds;” and we can never escape 
the evils that are inherent in the nature of things, 
but we may learn how to adapt ourselves to them, 
“as a person may preserve his health in a pestilen- 
tial climate, though he cannot alter that climate.” 
There will always be hard and disagreeable work 
which some one must do, and his lot will conse- 
quently be harder and more disagreeable than that 
of others. Yet a great amelioration of the con- 
dition of the workman is practicable, and, indeed, 
inevitable. “Eight hours’ labour a day for six days 
a week, and a complete holiday on the seventh 
will give him time to educate himself, to enjoy 
himself, and above all, to see something of his 
family.” And the State, whilst refusing by any 
arbitrary adjustment of prices to aid the undue 
increase of population, or pauperise those whom it 
protects, may yet aid the working man in many 
ways. It may regulate more carefully the shop- 
keeper’s weights and measures—unless, indeed, the 
universal presence of co-operative stores should 
render it unnecessary—it may ensure hima supply of 
good water; it may give him education, libraries, and 
museums; and it may provide good music for him 
in the parks on Sundays. (Applause.) His position 
will still be less desirable, his comforts less 
numerous, than his employer’s: “but his condition, 
though less splendid, will not be less dignified,” 
and his employer’s wealth, though greater, will be. 
greater within limits, for public opinion undez- 
religious direction will not allow the heartless, 
magnificence which lends additional sting to the.. 
sorrows of poverty. “And when employers ands 
employed rule their lives by the principles. of a. 
rational Religion,” to live without working for - 
a livelihood and despise those who do work, _ 
will be considered not an honour, but a disgrace, 
and such a disgrace that society will forcibly 
forbid it; and we shall no more know “that false 
shame which the industrious now feel in the- 
presence of the idle.” 

The industrial classes have passed through three. 
stages, that of chattels, articles of property without, 
any rights; that of serfdom, in which, whilst still 
subject to ownership, they possessed certain limited 
rights; thirdly, that of perfect liberty and equality 
of rights. The transition from the second to the 
third stage was the work of those dark ages—so- 
called—which, whilst losing the grace and culture 
of classic times, were raising the people from thes 
utter degradation in which those times had beem 
content to leave them. The perfecting of this last. 
stage of progress is the work of to-day—one of 
vast importance. For if the first axiom of Govern- 
ment be to forward the happiness of the greatest 
number, we may test a man’s statesmanship by 
what he does for the working class: 

Sometimes one feels tempted to despair of the 
working men, when one sees so many who care for 
nothing but “low public-houses and vulgar music- 
halls. Yet these men, who care only for their pipe 
and glass and comic song, are to be moved to 
enthusiasm by appeals not to their selfishness but 
to their loftier feelings. They are able to see that 
it is right to work for others, though they may 
themselves be too weak to do so.” 

We must not shrink from making sacrifices in 
the great cause merely because we shall never live 
to see its triumphs. The hero of the French Revo- 
lution said, “ Let my name be blighted, but let 
France be free.” Danton, Paul, and Moses teach us 
the spirit of self-sacrifice in which a great work 
should be undertaken. We must work for pos- 
terity, just as our predecessors worked for us. We 
have not to suffer what some of them suffered, 
not even “to go to the gallows, like John Brown 
and George William Gordon, the latest martyrs of 
labour.” And we may be proud of our purpose, 
for “a nobler cause than that of the working men 
of Europe marching in triumph to their final 
emancipation, the world is never likely to see.” 

With these words the Professor concluded his 
lecture, amidst long and loud applause. Indeed, 
his audience appeared to agree with all bis politica} 
views, and applauded earnestly when he spoke of 
them as “men who, if not Republican in name, 
were thoroughly Republican in spirit,” and still 
more so when he alluded to “the next French 
Revolution—for which, by the way, Iam getting 
rather impatient!” His prophecies, however, of 
the benefits that are to arise through the adoption 
of a new and powerful Religion never elicited any 

mark of approval, though he never mentioned 
Positivism in terms, or specified anything as to the 
nature of this new faith. 

The subsequent speakers were brief, except a 
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tain who claimed to have taken part in all the 
ouvrier movements of his time, and pointed out 
how the education of the last twenty years had 
diminished the number of the supporters of uni- 
versal suffrage. He claimed also, as a result of 
trades’ unions, that they had made the masters less 
averse to disclosing their accounts and profits. 
Cyriu. 


SELECTING A RELIGION. 


Tue other night Mr. P. A. Taylor drew out ex- 
planations from Lord Mayo concerning the enforced 
conversion of a prisoner by order of the governor 
of the gaol, on which the Daily News thus com- 
ments :— . 

“Things are coming to a pretty pass when Queen 
Wictoria’s servants are turned into recruiting offi- 
-cers for the Pope. It appears that at the Mountjoy 
‘Prison, Dublin, every prisoner is presumed to be of 
some religion. Why this should be taken for 
-granted we do not clearly see. The fact that a 
man has done something to deserve imprisonment, 
so far as it goes, furnishes a presumption against 
his having any religion at all worth speaking of. 
Such, however, is the fact: a man who gets into 
gaol is required on the spot to make a profes- 
sion of religion, The religions recognised by the 
rules of Mountjoy Prison—kept in stock, shall we 
say ?—are of three patterns, Anglican, Roman Catho- 
lic, and Presbyterian. Considering that the Registrar 
»General enumerates no fewer than 98 Christian 
denominations in his last annual report, the religi- 
ous resources of Mountjoy must be pronounced 
very meagre. Mr. Taylor appears to have sup- 
posed that Murphy, on being admitted, professed 
‘himself a Unitarian. If this had been the case 
sno difficulty ought to have been made. Unit- 
varianism is one of the religions subsidised under 
the extraordinary system at present established in 
Ireland. Unitarian ministers regularly receive the 
regium donum, and there could be no objection 
£0 a prisoner receiving the ministrations of one 
of their number. Murphy, however, was not a 
‘Unitarian, When summoned to give an account 
of his religious belief, he described himself as 
‘pagan,’ and declined to receive the instruction 
of any clergyman whatever. The honest governor 
was not going to be baffled in this manner. If 
Murphy had been black or yellow, or had worn his 
eyes, like the Chinese, in the sides of his head, his 
profession of an outlandish faith might have been 
aecepted. As it was, the governor, whois a military 


officer, in Lord Mayo’s words, ‘ordered him to select | 


a religion,’ of course from one of the three Mount- 
joy patterns. At the same time the prison doctor 
attacked him in a vital organ, and ‘ ordered him to 
be put on penal diet for three days.’ At the end of 
@ couple of days the treatment had begun to tell, 
for it was necessary to send the man into the 
hospital. He appears, however, to have still 
remained obdurate and impenitent, notwith- 
standing all that had been done for him, and not 
having selected a religion, he was again put on 
penal diet for three days. At the expiration of this 
‘time the good work was complete, and Murphy 
-chose one of the Mountjoy religions — the Roman 
«Catholic. Whether the Pope has accepted this 
extraordinary convert, and whether Murphy 
remains steadfast in his profession, we are not told. 
The absurdity of the whole proceeding, however, 
appears to have forced itself even upon the 
.governor, and Lord Mayo intimates that he has 
framed a bill which will make it unneccessary in 
‘future for the officials of a gaol to extort by torture 
2 false and futile profession from a prisoner 
committed to their charge.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


‘It appears from astatement in the Wation that the 
‘votes of money by the Legislature of the State of 
‘New York to the Catholic Church, for the support 
of its religious schools and other ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, are now so regular and so large in amount 
as to be equivalent to a fixed endowment. In fact, 
it may be said that the Catholic Church is the 
‘Established Church of the State, in so far asa 
-Church.can be established by annual grants. The 
sum set apart for this purpose this year amounted 
‘to over $200,000, and in order to disguise the real 
nature of the performance from the public, a few 
grants in aid of the charitable institutions of other 
-denominations are scattered through the list. One 
-of these, to the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
‘was never asked for, and has been refused by the 
president. What strikes one most unpleasantly 
about all this is not that the Legislature should 
vote the money, or that the mass of their Irish 
constituents should be gratified by seeing them 
wote it, but that the Catholie clergy should be 
willing to accept it. Their doing so is simply pro- 
fiting by what they know to be an abuse; and, 
more than this, it is a breach of faith toward their 
Protestant fellow-citizens. It is just that kind of 
unscrupulousness, too, which has, wherever they 
have been -oppreszed by Protestants, furnished a 


ready excuse for oppressing them, on the ground 
that they never accept or concede equality them- 
selves when superiority is within their reach. In 
fact, one of their organs, the Dublin Review, not 
very long ago denied that toleration was a duty 
when the true believers were in sufficient force to 
compel uniformity, and it looks now as if they 
accepted the voluntary system only when Pro- 
testants were too strong to be fleeced. 


It is stated that the Rev. Olympia Brown has 
declined the invitation to lecture for the Equal 
Rights Association, the society at Weymouth having 
raised her salary and manifested a unanimous and 
hearty wish for her to remain their minister. 


A copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible, which no one is 
able to read, was sold last month by auction in 
New York for eleven hundred and thirty dollars, 
the highest price, it is said, ever paid for a printed 
book in America. 


As aset-off against the feeling manifested towards 
coloured persons in a Congregational Church at 
Washington, to which we referred two or three 
weeks ago, we may mention that the President of 
the United States recently attended the funeral of 
Wiliiam Slade (a negro), late steward of the White 
House. The ceremony was performed by a black 
clergyman, assisted by a white one, and the pall 
was borne by six alternate black and white friends. 
Slade left a considerable fortune, and was as well 
known and as highly respected as any man in 
Washington. 


The Rev. Mr. Manning, of the Old South Church, 
Boston, who has been lecturing on Carlyle and 
Emerson, regarded the former as an infidel of the 
first water, and felt no doubt what his future 
setting would be. As to the latter, he entertained 
some doubts, evidently thinking that if not good 
enough to be saved, he was rather too good to be 
damned. 


There is still work for the Bible Society, if the 
statement be true which appears in an American 
paper, that half a million people in Illinois are 
without a copy of the Scriptures. 


Dr. Nathan, an eloquent German-Jewish Rabbi, 
is exciting considerable attention in America by his 
discourses. Hespiritualises the idea of the Messiah, 
and does not expect his coming in the flesh. The 
Jews look upon him as “unsound,” and he is not 
permitted to preach in the synagogues. 


In one of his letters from Egypt to the Liberal 
Christian, on his first introduction to the sacred 
cow figured in a temple of Isis, Dr. Bellows says: 

“The sacred character ascribed by the Egyptians 
to certain animals was probably not merely capri- 
cious disorder of their imaginations, but in every 
case the result of some important policy on the 
part of the priests, who thus called in the aid of 
religion to strengthen or render possible some 
economic necessity of the country. If wool were 
a greater want than mutton, the sheep was pro- 
nounced a sacred animal, and we have reason to 
know that the Egyptians did not eat mutton, and 
thus greatly increased their supply of wool. If 
milk and beef were the great desiderata, they pre- 
served the cow by pronouncing her sacred, but 
killed the ox, reserving only the sacred bull, as the 
worshipful representation of his most serviceable 
race, It they worshipped the crocodile, it was dnly 
in some particular places remote from the river 
where he made away with the smaller animals that 
perforated their canals, and undermined their pre- 
cious dykes, or because he symbolised the holy 
Nile. Doubtless some things, as the serpent, the 
hawk, the ibis, represented or symbolised qualities 
with them, as they continues todo with us. But 
great as the degradation of the people became when 
their religion had developed its utter formalism, 
under priestly superintendence, there is abundant 
reason for acknowledging that its origin was pure 
and monotheistic, recognising a spiritual and in- 
visible source of life and thought; and that its cor- 
ruptions were only such as the cultus of all estab- 
lished religions, under ecclesiastical control, finally 
fastens upon the original essence of the faith they 
first formulise, then formalise, and then forget-— 
worshipping at last the sign and not the thing 
signified. It isso with the Moslems; it is so with 
the Greeks; it is so with the Roman Catholics; 
it is fast becoming so with the Church of England.” 


BrmGEwATER.—On Sunday, May 10, a number 
of the members of the congregation assembled at 
the house of the Rev. Thomas Timmins, who is 
about to leave Bridgewater, the pulpit of which he 
has for some time occupied in conjunction with the 
Rev. W. C. Coupland, to present him with a testi- 
monial. The presentation, which consisted of an 
inkstand and pulpit gown, with a purse containing 
the balance of the subscription, was made by Cap- 
tain Robins, with a very kind address. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
FOOTPRINTS OF LOVE. 


Lirz leaveth many footprints 
On the golden sands of time ; 
Footprints of high and noble deeds, 
And, alas! of many a crime. 


Footprints of kings and warriors, 
Of the conquerors of earth; 

Footprints of busy little feet 
Gathering around the hearth. 


Footprints of stern, high daring, 
And of deeds as soft and mild; 

But the sweetest footprints I have seen 
Were those of a little child. | 


The little steps went in 
A dungeon walled around ; 

They went with gathered flowers to cheer 
A prisoner chained and bound. 


The little voice was heard 
In whispers soft and low, 

And the little hand was gently laid 
On a dark and troubled brow. 


And trembling words lisped forth 
The Saviour’s precious name, 
Till o’er that captive’s sullen mood 

Repentant feeling came. 


And the little steps went out, 
Bat the footprints Jong remained: 
Remained, too, in the softened heart 
Of that prisoner bound and chained. 


Footprints they are in time ; 
Buc not in time alone: 
Eternity, in living light, 
Those blessed steps will owa. 
Then, little one, go thou 
And do some loving thing; 
Leave footprint: on the sands of time, 
Whence blessed fruits may spring. 


ag $$$ 


THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
PART V. 


Little Harry read what Baxter went on to say, 
that “the torments of the damned are the effects 
of divine revenge. WRATH IS TERRIBLE, BUT RE- 
VENGE IS IMPLACABLE. The great God shall say, 
‘I will now be righted for all the wrongs that I 
have borne from my rebellious creatures. I will 
let out my wrath, and it shall be stayed no more. 
You shall now pay me for all the abuse of my 
patience. Did you think I would always be 
slighted by such miscreants as you?’” 

Harry was perfectly horrified now by this picture 
of God. If this was God it was a very different 
being from the Heavenly Father, mild and loving, 
he had been taught to look up to and love. He 
had always been made to think by his mother that 
nothing in the world could be uglier or more hate- 
ful than an angry or revengeful temper. Often 
and often had she drawn the picture of some boy, 
losing control of his temper and carried away by 
violent anger, and inflicting injury on some one 
who had provoked him, and had compared it te 
the picture of a furious animal, a fighting dog, or 
raging wolf. And here was God, the highest and 
holiest of beings, pictured as just such a being 
as this, losing his temper, and giving way to feelings 
of cruellest vengeance. 

But Harry had become almost fascinated now 
with this horrible picture. He was well nigh sick, 
and yet he could not turn his thoughts away. He 
wanted to know what else there was, and so read : 
on— 

“ How God will stand over them with the rod in 
his hand. O that men would understand this, and 
not put themselves under the hammer of his 
avenging fury. : 

“Qod will take pleasure in the execution of the 
damned. Isit nota terrible thing to a wretched 
soul, when it shall be roaring perpetually in the 
flames of hell, and the God of merey himself shall 
laugh at them, when they shall cry out for mercy, 
yea, for one drop of water, and God shall mock at 
them ?” rth 


at the pages and read: ‘ : 

“All the pains that may be endured on earth 
are but as the biting of a flea to those intolerable — 
pains endured in hell. Every member of soul and 
body is tormented at once—the eye with the sight 
of devils of all horrid shapes, the ear with the horrid 
yellings and continual outeries of the damned; the — 
nostrils smothered with sulphurous flames; the 
tongue blistered with brimstone; the whole body 
rolled in flames of liquid fire. a. ea 

“And then God, so far from pitying them, re- — 
joices in their misery, and will do so for ever. The 
Redeemer, who gave his pity for Saline i has no— 
pity for them ; and whilst they are h ) in their 
misery under the wrath of an avenging God, the 
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saints shall rejoice that they are damned, and God 
shall be glorified in their destruction.” 

“O, nurse,” cried Harry, now bursting into tears, 
“Do, do tell me that no one believes these horrid 
things now.” 

“T cannot tell you that, Harry, because they are 
true ;” and though she saw how excited the boy 
was, she could not help going on with the fearful 
experiment. “Our minister, last Sunday, said it 
was true; and said that children who had died 
without repentance would be striped by devils, 
stripe on stripe, for millions of ages. He repre- 
sented a little girl standing on a red-hot floor for 
ever. The roof was red hot, the walls were red 
hot, the floor was like a sheet of red-hot iron, and 
the devil says to her: ‘ Not for one moment during 
the never-ending eternity of years shall you ever 
leave this red-hot floor,’ ”* 

“O, stop, stop, nurse,” now almost shrieked 
Harry, wrought up to a pitch of fearful excitement. 
“T cannot bear it any longer. If I were to think all 
this true, it would drive me mad. OQ, it would be 
horrible to live, and more horrible to die.” 

Nurse now feared that she had gone too far as 
she saw Harry’s flushed cheek, wild, glaring eyes, 
and excited manner. She was frightened for the 
consequences, and began to see that, though she 
might excite and terrify the child, she was not 
likely to convince him against the teaching of his 
father and mother. So she removed the books, 
and, sitting down quietly beside him, took his 
hand and tried to soothe him. But Harry could 
not rest; he kept tossing about in an excited 
manner, and when his mother came to wish him 
good night she found him very feverish. At first 
she had no suspicion of the cause, but thought it 
was a turn in the disease; until she was leaving 
him, when he threw his arms round her neck, and 
begged her to stay with him and deliver him from 
the dreadful pictures that haunted him. For he 
seemed to see the burning lake; he saw the horrid 
forms of demons ; he heard the howls and screams 
and the clanks and chains of the lost. He could 
not help fancying the form of the awful God, 
clothed in the black thunder clouds of wrath, look- 
ing down in angeronthem. His mother felt, for 
the moment, as if she could have beaten Allen for 
thus cruelly abusing the mind of her sick child, 
as she now comprehended what she had done. How- 
ever, she said nothing now, but set herself to soothe 
her darling, sponging his forehead, and adminis- 
tering cooling drinks. At last the boy fell asleep, 
but it was only to spring up soon with wild alarm, 
and screams that rang through the house and 
brought his father, the nurse, and the other ser- 
vants to the bedside. Harry, panting, and with 
starting eyes, hid his face in his mother’s bosom. 
He haa dreamt—the same thoughts pursuing him— 
that he was dead, and then he looked up, and saw 
the great angry God looking down sternly upon 
him, and pointing him to the dreadful lake that 
yawned before him, while demons seemed to be 
pursuing and trying to clutch him. It was just as 
he felt the gripe of one of these horrid monsters 
that he awoke. 

ee aE 


THE EPISCOPAL RIDDLE. 
Many ingenious minds appear to have been much 
exercised by Archbishop Whately’s riddle, which 
we gave last week, as to who first heard the sound 
of boots upon the stairs of the Ark and the sug- 
gested reply that 


He heard it first who went before 
Two pairs of soles and ’eels, 


Here are two comments on the answer: 


As Father Noah knew well how 
Fish out of water feel, 

It seems most likely that the Ark 
Held neither sole nor eel. 


Think yet again; it will be seen, 
With water out, and none within, 
A bootless errand ’twould have been, 
For soles or eels to enter in. ~ 
1) eee 


A STORY OF A LIFEBOAT. 


Ws take the following, slightly altered and abridged, 
from the Telegraph : 

On the 17th of December 1866, there was 
shown, near the Broomielaw in Glasgow, a life- 
boat, named the ‘Edinburgh and R. M. Ballantyne,’ 
and by it there hung a money-box to receive the 
contributions of those who called to look at the 
‘boatie,’ which the working men of Edinburgh had 
clubbed their ‘siller’ to build, and who might like to 
Jend a hand towards completing her outfit and pro- 
viding to keep her afloat. Among those who came to 
see her before she wentto her station at Port Logan, 
on the Wigtonshire coast, was the wife of the captain 
of the Glasgow bark Strathleven, accompanied by 
her children, A sailor’s wife and a sailor’s little 
ones would naturally look at the boat with other 


feelings than those of a landsman’s household. |. 


One can imagine how she would tell them of the 
awful scene when the ship comes upon the cruel 
rocks, and the masts lash like a whip, and crack, 
and go over the sides, and the gray and white seas 
sweep the deck; while there is no hope for the 


* Bee “Bight of Hell,” by the Rey. J. Furn’ss, 1866, 


crew unless a boat like this be at hand, And then 
the thought would and did come, ‘If “ father” were 
ever in such a strait, and his life were hanging on 
the gallant strokes of the lifeboat men as they 
fought with the winds and waves to save him!’ 
Whereat the heart of the sailor’s wife sent her hand 
to her pocket, and one of the little ones was hoisted 
‘aloft’? to drop something kind and helpful into 
the box. A simple incident enough! you will say. 
But exactly a year afterwards, on the 17th of De- 
cember, 1867, a barque, with a captain and crew of 
fourteen men aboard, was caught in the cold wild 
weather off the Wigtonshire coast, and driven 
upon the rocks. The situation of the men was 
desperate: the vessel would soon break up; the 
fifteen souls who clung about the rigging knew 
that, unless they were quickly seen by the watchers 
at some lifeboat station, their fate was death. 
Happily they were seen, and soon the captain of 
the Strathleven observed the boat coming—for the 
vessel was none other than the Glasgow barque, 
and the captain the husband of the lady who had 
gone to visit ‘the Edinburgh and R. M, Ballantyne,’ 
and helped to set it at its work. But that was not 
all the marvel of the strange coincidence! When 


the lifeboat warped alongside, and took the fifteen | 


helpless mariners safe off the wreck, she proved to 
be the Port Logan boat, with that long and well- 
remembered name painted on the stern-sheets. 
And so, when the captain of the Strathleven came 
to his home safe and sound, instead of drifting a 
corpse out into the rolling North Sea, with all his 
ship’s company, he had to tell his glad and happy 
wite, and that tiny public who had heard ‘ mother’s’ 
little lecture upon lifeboats, that on the very same 
day of the year that they gave their money for 
love and charity to the boat, that self-same boat 
had saved him from death, and sent him alive and 
grateful to their arms, 

Not once in a million shall we see good deeds 
thus visibly and directly rewarded. If sailors’ 
wives could buy the lives of their dear ones so, 
how full the boxes of the lifeboats would be! Of 
course this is only what we call a ‘coincidence; 
and mathematicians would tellus how many almost 
infinite chances to one it was against such an ex- 
traordinary interest being paid by Providence upon 
such a principal. But in this world there is no 
‘coincidence’ and no ‘ chance ;’ these are but names 
for effects whereof the causes are rendered in- 
scrutable by their number and complexity. We 
may really take the children’s view of such a 
lovely piece of ‘accident,’ and be very many times 
nearer to the truth than the mathematicians, For 
that ancient Greek said a good and a true thing 
when he wrote, ‘The Fates sell everything at a 
fair price.’ Here, in this ‘coincidence,’ we almost 
catch the Divine administration of good for good 
and evil for evil. What was it that the Scotch 
lady’s silver actually furnished; what connected 
the first shining link of pity and womanly feeling 
and wifely yearning with the last link of manly 
gallantry and timely service at the other end of 
the chain of events? If we knew all, as the 
angels know it, should we know enough? Should 


; we see that the very coin dropped into the box 


paid for a halliard or a towline which had to 
do with the rescue; or for a spare rowlock which 
saved a vital minute in starting; or for something 
or other which somehow led, with fifty thousand 
consenting causes, directly to this beautiful issue? 
Or if we looked with angel eyes, should we see 
greater wonders far than lucky halliards or tow- 
lines, or timely rowlocks? Should we see that the 
human love and pity which prompted the gift of 
the mother and children are really vest and potent 
forces, passing forth into the world, like commis- 
sioned influences, ‘subtler than the; most ethe- 
real of the imponderable elements; infinite in 
power and result, like all force; contributions, for 
ever and ever, to the growing eternity of good— 
which must and will bear their fruit of blessed 
ripening, to scatter, in turn, for ever, fresh seeds 
of fresh fruits? Had we angel eyes, we might be- 
lieve, as the children believe, that these emitted 
forces of sweet and noble thought and wish were 
angels too, and we might see a very marvellous 
spectacle in the Strathleven drifting upon her fate 
amid the rocks. To ordinary vision she ‘was a 
doomed ship, drifting helplessly, with no hope for 
the poor souls on board but ‘chance.’ To the 
opened, wiser sight she was a lovely and glorious 
spectacle! for though the ship must perish, at the 
helm the wife’s embodied gift of mercy stands like 
an angel, smiling, and beckoning the lost bark to 
the right spot for her grave; and at the lifeboat 
station the children’s innocent pity for poor 
sailors, soft and fair in form, and visible, stoops 
at the ear of the look-out man, and whispers words 
of guidance. . 
we See 


OLD JOKES. 


TueErx is scarcely a modern illustration of witty or 
humorous Irish simplicity which is not at least as 
old as the Platonic philosopher of Aiexandria, Hier- 
ocles, who lived five centuries before the Christian 
era. At that early period men laughed at the 
simpleton who resolved never to go into the water 
till he had learned to swim; or at him who wished 
himself as speechless as the sick man from whom 
he could obtain no reply, in order that he might 
return the invalid’s incivility, or at that other who 
attempted to keep his horse alive without food, and 


who failed just at the moment of success by th 
obstinate brute dying. Greeks laughed long befor 
Trishmen at their respectively alleged fellow-coun- 
tryman who carried a brick about as a sample of 
the house he had to sell. The Hibernian who shut 
his eyes before a looking-glass, that he might see 
how he looked when he was asleep; who bought a 
crow, to test the truth of the assertion that the bird 
lived a couple of centuries; who, in a shipwreck, 
clung to an anchor to save himself from drowning ; 
and who remarked to a friend who reasonably denied 
the asserted fact of his reported death, that the 
fact had been vouched for by one who was more 
worthy of credit than he who denied it — that 
Hibernian is an old Greek in modern disguise, and 
the Greek, as in the story of Amphitryon, is believed 
to be indebted to a Hindoo predecessor who may, 
probably, turn and “ Chin chin!” to the original 
inventor of the story in Pekin !—Argosy. 
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LINES. 


Wuitezl was reading, a small fly lighted on my book,,. 
and presented in itself an immediate reply to a 
specious argument, intended to disprove the 
existence of the Divine Being. 


The sky was like an amethyst, 
Resplendent was the sod, 

And yet the daring Atheist 
Denied there was a God. 


And while I read the impious tract 
Of this presumptuous sage, 

Not knowing how to think or aet, 
A fly lit on the page. 


It was no larger than a speck 
Of dust upon the hill, 

Yet, as it moved its wings and neck;. 
I traced the Maker’s skill. 


The lenses of its tiny eye, 
Its gay integument, 

Its shape, its colour, and its dye 
Were moré than argument. 


Confuted by a tiny fly, 
With pity, more than ire, 
In twain I tore the wicked lie, 


And flung it in the fire. [Sib Our BN ie 


INTELLIGENCH, 


BIRMINGHAM: NeWwHALL HiLu.— On Sunday last, 

the 34th anniversary sermons were preached by the 
Rev. David Griffith, of Cheltenham. The attend- 
ance and collections were larger than usual, 
the church being crowded in the evening. On 
Monday evening the annual tea party was held. 
There was a good attendance, including the Revs. 
D. Griffiths, R. H. Cotton, and E. Madeley, Messrs. 
John and Matthias Green, T. Prime, T. Prime, jun.,. 
G. R. Twinn, J. R. Chirm, H. Payton, and J. Cooper. 
Mr. T. Prime presided, and the report was read by 
Mr. A. Derrington, one of the superintendents, 
showing in the boys’ Sunday school 216 scholars ; 
average attendance 160; teachers 32, average 
attendance 11; and in the girls’ Sunday school 140° 
scholars; average attendance 104; teachers 18, 
average attendance 7. Instruction is given in both 
schools in reading, writing, arithmetic, and dicta- 
tion. ; 
BiytH, NoRTHUMBERLAND.—The friends at Blyth 
having again secured the lecture-room of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution for a religious service, the Rev.- 
J. C, Street, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, was invited to 
preach, and on Sunday evening, May 17th, con— 
ducted worship there. The room was filled. The 
subject of the discourse was ‘‘God’s property in 
souls,” from the text “All souls are mine.” The 
audience was evidently interested. At the close of 
the service, a meeting was held to consider the 
desirability of establishing a Unitarian Church at. 
Blyth. A resolution affirming the desirability of 
such a step was passed, a preliminary committee 
and a provisional secretary and treasurer were 
appointed, and a subscription list was opened at 
once. 

Botton : COMMISSION-STREET.—The annual school 
sermons were preached on Sunday last, by the Rev. 
A. Gordon, M.A., when collections were made 
amounting to £26, 7s. 33d. 

Hypr Cuarert, Grn Cross.—On Sundey last, the 
annual sermons in behalf of the schools were 
preached, in the morning and evening, by the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., of Manchester, when the col- 
lections amounted to upwards of £30, 

NorrHampton.—On Sunday, May 3rd, and Mon- 
day evening, May 4th, services were held at 
Northampton, to celebrate the enlargement of the 
Unitarian Chapel, and the erection of new school- 
rooms. The enlargement of the chapel consists. 
of a partial lateral extension to the west, and 
affords accommodation for about a hundred per- 
sons or upwards more than formerly, besides 
adding otherwise to the commodiousness and general 
air of simple elegance which has always pervaded 
the chapel. The organ, which used to occupy the 
front gallery, has been removed to the newly 
added gallery on the west side of the edifice, and hav- 
ing been put in thorough good order by Mr. Kem- 
shed, of Bridge-street, it wes opened on Sunday by 
Mr. H. Kemshed, The improvement in the organ 
is marked, and afforded great satisfaction to the 
congregation. The part of the gallery lately filled 
by the organ will now, we believe, be occupied by 
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the Sunday-school children. The new _ school- 
rooms are brought forward to the front, and face 
King-street. They consist of a lower and an upper 
room, and are both of a large and commodious 
character. The cost of the whole work of improve- 
ment and construction has been some £700 or £800. 
The work has been accomplished in a very 
excellent manner, and the congregation may 
congratulate itself, not only that the enlarge- 
ment of the chapel has proved such a marked im- 
provement, but that they are now in possession of 
two such excellent schoolrooms, which must ne- 
cessarily prove of great utility. On Sunday the 
services were commenced by two sermons, preached 
by the Rev. Henry Ierson, M.A., of Islington. On 
Monday evening a public meeting was held in the 
upper schoolroom, under the presidency of the Rev. 
Iden Payne, minister of the place. There was a 
numerous attendance, and addresses were given by 
the Chairman, Rev. H. Ierson, who was present as 
a deputation from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, Messrs. G. F. Newton, P. Derby, Trench, 
Watts, Dennis, and Manfield. It appeared from the 
report that there is still a deficiency of £342. 

O_pHAM.—On Sunday last, after sermons by the 
Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D., collections were made in 
behalf of the Sunday school connected with Lord- 
street chapel, amounting, with a donation of ten 
shillings received the following day, to the hand- 
some sum of £31. 16s. 4d. The chapel had been 
cleaned and painted previously, and presented a 
much improved appearance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHELTENHAM: A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors.—My attention has been called to a 
remark of the Rev. Wm. James, at the recent 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Christian Union, 
at Clifton, as reported in your last impression, that 
“he (Mr. James) hoped Mr. Beard would not sup- 
pose they were spending all their means on small 
places; on the contrary, the larger amount of their 
income has been spent in helping Cheltenham and 
Devonport.” In this I think there must have been 
some misconception on the part of your reporter, 
as for the last sixteen years and four months, dur- 
ing the greatest part of which I officiated as trea- 
surer, I can assert that no pecuniary aid was re- 
quired or given from the Western Union to the 
Cheltenham congregation, but that in that interval 
the fund was benefitted by contributions from cer- 
tain members of it to the extent of about £50. 
Thinking this report might make an erroneous im- 
pression on the Unitarians as a body, I beg the 
insertion of this letter in your next number, and 
-am, yours respectfully, . R. Kersuaw Lume, 
The Park, Cheltenham, May 19, 1868, 


—————— 
THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


Yo the Editors.—Dr. Vance Smith gives two rea- 
‘sons for not joining the Liberation Society. First, 
he is not an Anti-state Churchman; whichis reason 
enough. But he adds that he declines to join a so- 
ciety, the leaders of which are Independents and 
Baptists. I presume he means he would not join 
it, even if he approved of its object. : 

Many years ago a number of persons withdrew 
from the Bible Society, because they would not 
unite init with Unitarians. These exclusives were 
regarded and spoken of at the time as wretchedly 
bigoted and intolerant. , 

Pray tell me, would it be right to apply such 
epithets now to Dr. Vance Smith ? 

Again, as to this prospective, comprehensive 
Church Establishment, I would aska question. If 
the clergyman of a parish, a conscientious, learned, 
and inquiring man, embraces and zealously preaches 
opinions which his equally conscientious parish- 
ioners regard as spiritual poison, and will on no 
account listen to, or suffer their families to listen 
to, so that his church becomes a desert, compared 
with which an Established Protestant Church in 
Connaught or Tipperary is crowded—tell me, are the 
tithes still to go to him, or is the State still to 
pay him? and are his parishioners to be deprived 
of their church, and left without further religious 
instruction ? JOSEPH CALEOW MEANS. 


—_——— 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND ORTHO- 
DOX DISSENTERS. 

To the Editors.—Will you allow me space to ex- 
pose what appears to me a fallacy in Dr. Smith’s 
comparison of the theory and practice of the 
Orthodox Dissenters, in relation to their own con- 
gregations, with their advocacy of religious equality 
for the nation as a whole? 

A Dissenting congregation, or sect, is a voluntary 
association. No man is asked to join it or contri- 
bute to it unless he chooses. If its members think 
fit to constitute it on the principle of close com- 
-munion or doctrinal trust-deeds, they have a perfect 
right todo so. As long as they neither infringe on 
our liberty, nor in any way commit us to an 
approval of their proceedings, we have no reason 
to complain, whatever we may think of the wisdom 
of their course, A national Church, on the other 
hand, supported by national funds, and sanctioned 
by national legislation, deals with the rights of 
every citizen, and, alike in theory and in fact, 


interferes with his personal action and privileges. 
To say we will not act, in questions of national 
politics, with any men whose notions as to congre- 
gational organisation are different from our own, is 
as reasonable as to refuse to co-operase in a philan- 
thropic scheme with a neighbour because we think 
he fails in the proper management of his domestic 
concerns. 

Until it can be proved that members of the 
Liberation Society have shown some sectarian 
narrowness or illiberality in regard to its rules and 
conduct, it is not desirable that Unitarians should 
evince these unamiable characteristics in writing 
and speaking of their brother Nonconformists.— 
Yours faithfully, JOHN WRIGHT. 


THE COMING WEEK. 

London: Domzgstic Mission.—On Sunday morning, 
annual sermons at Little Portland-street Chapel, and 
in the evening at Brixton, by the Rev. Wm. James. 
On Monday evening, annual meeting at University 
Hall, Gordon Square. 

London: WatwortH.—A social meeting on Monday. 

Manchester: WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK., — On 
Sunday, afternoon and evening, school sermons by the 
Revs. G. H. Wells, M.A., and Wm. Gaskell, M.A. On 
Monday evening, a tea party. 

Rawtenstall.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, the 
annual school sermons by the Rev. J. Worthington, 


Sheffield: UppertHorPpr.—On Sunday, morning and 
evening, school sermons by the Rev, J. Page Hopps. 


Birth. 
HULME.—0n the 19th inst., the wife of Mr. Jos. Hulme, of 
Hulme Hall Lane, Newton Heath, of a son. 


Murringes, 
SMITH—WEAVERS.—On the 19th inst., at Bank-street 
Chapel, Bury, by the Rev. W. C. Squier, Mr. Henry James 
Smith to Miss Elizabeth Weavers, both of Heywood. 
WILSON—WASHINGTON,—On the 19th inst., at the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Ges Cross, by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Stockport, to Mary, second daughter 
of the late Mr. Hen:y Washington, of Hyde. 


Reuths. 


HOPKINSON.—On the 17th inst., at Oakenhead Wood, Raw- 
tenstall, Mr. John Hopkinson, aged 68. He was a lay 
preacher for more than 30 years. 

HUTTON.—On the 4th inst., at Gower-street, Derby, Mary 
Eliza Hutton, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Joseph Hutton, 
LL.D., aged 48 years. 

ROYLE.—On the i9th inst., in his 28rd year, John, the eldest 
son of Mr. John Royle, of Watson-street, Peter-street, Man- 
chester. He was for many years connected with the Lower 
Mosley-street schools, and won the affection of all who 
knew him. : 

THORNELY.—On the 15th inst., Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Thornely, Esq., Godley Vale, near Manchester, aged 62 
years.—Friends will please accept this intimation. 

TODD.—On the 16th inst., at Loughborough, aged 67, Mary 
Todd, widow of the late Christopher Todd, Esq., of Steeton 
Grange, near York. 

VAN-WART.—On the 14th inst., at the Ferns, near Chelten- 
ham, William Van-Wart, Esq., of Birmingham, aged 54. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 

Je TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, K.C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


EA BATHING.—BOARD and RESID- 
ENCE can be obtained on moderate terms, at an old- 
established Boarding House, delightfully situated on Red 
Wharf Bay. The house, which has recently been enlarged, 
commands an extensive sea view, also the Carnarvonshire 
hills, and is especially adapted to children, being close to the 
sea, and is within an easy distance of railway station and 
steam boat.—Apply to Miss PRICE, Min-y-don, Pentraeth, 
Anglesea. 


ELIGIOUSSERVICES forthe YOUNG. 

By T. E. POYNTING. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen to 

Schools.—Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 


The Present State of Christendom .—Books for the Times. 
WELVE LECTURES on the FAITHS 
OF CHRISTENDOM, in Relation to the Way of Salva- 
tion revealed in the ale By R. ROBERTS. Fourth Edition. 
69 pages, post free, 2s. 6d. 
Sa ae By Dr. JOHN THOMAS. 
ELPIS ISRAEL, the Kingdom of God Expounded. 
cloth, fourth edition, 450 pages, post free, 10s. 8d. 
EUREKA, the Apocalypse Expounded. In cloth, 732 pages, 
st free, 15s. 6d. 
Pethe above works to be had of Robert Roberts, Atheneum 


Rooms, Temple Row, Birmingham. 
Just published by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS FROM THE EPISTLES AND 
LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. In two volumes. 
Volume I. including those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. Volume II., St. Paul. Each 12mo., canvas boards, 1s. 
6d.; cloth lettered, 2s. Subscribers supplied at 25 per cent. 
rom these prices. 
*,* The ebora Work is by the author of ‘‘ Morning Lessons,” 
and may be used as a sequel to it by more advanced classes. 
London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. — ees 4 
Just published, price 1s. post free. 
EV. J. J. TAYLER.—CHRISTIANITY: 
WHAT IS IT? and WHAT HAS IT DONE? 
By the same Author, price 1s. 6d., or together with the 


above, ls. 
REV. J. J. TAYLER.— A CATHOLIC 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, the WANT of our TIME. 
Also, 8vo cloth, price 5s. 
REV. J. J. TAYLER.—An ATTEMPT to 
ascertain the CHARACTRR of the FOURTH GOSPEL, 


especially in its Relation to the first Three. 
Wittiams’ and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


In 


London, and 20,South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. Whit-_ 


fleld, 178, Strand. — 


OME PAGES.—A complete List of the 

d Series, and also of the Tract Covers, with prices, &c., 

will be forwarded on application.—All orders must now be 
addressed to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, Manchester. 

ILLIAM MULLINER, 

ESTATE AGENT, 
TRADESMEN’S & DOCTORS’ ACCOUNTS COLLECTED. 
ENTS 


PROMPT SETTLEM \. 
13, WARDE-S’REET, HULME. 


Me. HENRY PLANCK, Denrist, 8, 


: Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 17, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 


TIOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square 

W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Matconelians Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 48.6d. perDay. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


: SCARLET FEVER, &e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
eal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HiTFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S'!REET DOOR LATCHES 

&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 

M7ILLLAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 

tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 

Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 

England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 

Trousers, Bannockhurn Tweeds for Suits, and the ‘* Alexan~ 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 

FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


F You have an Eye to Economy, ppacisse 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, 8 INS, and 
HOUSEHOLD IRONMONGERY, at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ivory Table Knives, 13s per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s. 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 6s. 6d.; Tables, 8s. 6d., 9s. 6d.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 98. and 123.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
Plated, 19s. and 27s. 
N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour for ever. Any one 
outof Birmingham may effect a great saying by buying at 


23, Snow Hill. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
T. AN N ?) See, 


8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr, Henry’s Music Warehouse). . 
J. BALLS, prietor. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 


cialand Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapsids, London. 


ZONDOMN 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


Sa TEMPERANCE -HOTEL. 


1 KC, 


Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 7 F 
eee Y’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. . 


ee TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


_ For Home Comfort. 


@{HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favour- 
able ‘'estimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


The motto of which is, ‘* As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” . 
LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


HE DINNER SHERRY, ~ 
24s. PER DOZEN. 

Selected with GREAT CARK, and satan, on by 
ourselves DIRECT from CADIZ, has secu for itself 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, which 
makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Ttis, therefore, with 
confidence we solicit COMPARISON with any wine 
Seton by price, or even SEVERAL shillings a dozen 


We shall have ploeare in showing SAMPL 
Those who like it from wood can have any quan! 
they pleaze,and can save CONSIDERABLY by ta! 

Quarter-cask soe included),..... hat ais. 
..at &7. 


Octave itto seevee sab BT. 5B. 
JAMES BMITH & COMPANY ; 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


BOOKS OFFERED FOR ‘SALE, — 7) 
The bre bth tp atin each nae under this heading is 6d. for — 
~ a book and 3d. for a pamphlet. _ 
“Testimony of Unitarians to the Divinity of Christ.” 2s, 6d. 
per hundred.—Dr. PARSONS, Old Market-street, Bristol. a2 


And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. 


BOOK WANTED. rt 
The cost of announcements under this heading is 6d. for each 
announcement not exceeding two | aaa ig: 
A Second-hand Copy of PARKE 
Cobbe.—G. L., Poat-office, Newport, Isle of 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM Ev, 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Chectham 1 
offices, Re. ‘3 See Feu, or) 
lished [) 

Parish of Manchester.—London 


ter Row.—Friday, May 22, 1863, 


® 


REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 370. 


FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1868. 


Price 1p. 


CONTENTS, 
PaGE 
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ANCHESTER SUNDAY - SCHOOL 

UNION.—The ANNUAL SERVICE for the United 
Sunday Schools of our various Manchester congregations will 
be held on Sunday Afternoon next, at three o’clock, in Cross- 
street Chapel. Preacher, Rev. T. E. POYNTING. ‘ 

*,* Cross-street Chapei will be closed in the evening, but 
there will bs Evening Service as usual at Upper Brook-street 
and Strangeways Free Church. 


LACKBURN.—On Sunday next, TWO 
DISCOURSES by the Rev. T. HARRISON, in the 
Cobden Hall. Morning at 1030, on ‘* The Difficulties of Life 
and How to Meet Them.” Evening at 6 30, on ‘‘Solomon’s 
Wisdom Examined in the Light of Christian Morality.” 


RADFORD: CHAPEL LANE CHAPEL 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY.--On Sunday,May 
3lst, TWO SERMONS will be preached in thie Theatre of the 
Mechanics’ Institute, morning and evening, by the Rev. W. 
GASKELL, M.A., in aid of the Sunday School. Divine service 
will commence in the morning at 10 45 and in the evening at 
630. A Collection at the close of each service. 


ENERAL BAPTIST JUVENILE 
FUNDS8.—The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
Worship-street Chapel, near Finsbury Square, on Whit- 
[ . Ist June. Tea (6d. each)at six o’clock; and 

_ the chair taken at seven. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 

(Established a.p. 1656.)—The ASSEMBLY will be held 

on Whit-Tuesday, 2nd June, in Worship-street Chapel, near 
Finsbury Square. 

The BUSINESS will commence at half-past nine o’clock. 
and be resumed at half-past two. DIVINE SERVICE will 
commence at eleven, when the Rey. E. R. GRANT, of Ports- 
mouth, 4 Pe 

-_ _ REFRESHMENTS will be provided as usual in the Chapel: 
Breakfast at half-past eight (6d. each); a Cold Dinner after 
the service (1s. 6d. each); and Tea at balf-past five (6d. each). 

After tea there will be a PUBLIC MEETING, when ad- 
dresses will be delivered on ‘* The Influence of State Establish- 
ments of Religion.” The chair taken at seven o’clock. 

JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. 


SLINGTON: LITERARY & MUSICAL 


EVENINGS.—UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS.— 
The Eleventh of the Series will be on Tuesday, June 2, 1868, 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY.—President: JAMES YATES, Esq., M.A., 
¥.K.8.—The EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Radley’s Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on 
Wednesday, 3rd June, 1868. Tea at six o'clock; chair taken 
at seven o’clock. 
Admission to the Business Meeting will be free. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION,— 
The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL BREAKFAST, 
BUSINESS MEETING, and CONFERENCE of Teachers wiil 
be held at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge-street. Blackfriars, on 
Thursday, June 4, 1868. W.J. LAMPORT, Esq, in the chair. 
STEWARDs. 
Messrs. R. Keating. 
A. Lawrence. 


Messrs. R. Bartram. 
” . Y. Brace. ” 
a ea ee ; * a Seat 
” . M. Higginson. 4 - M. Tayler, 
Mr. A. Titford. 
Breakfast at half-past eight o’clock precisely. 
SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq., author of a new Translation of 
the Scriptures, will read a short paper on “ Raising the Edu- 
cation in our Sunday Schools.” 
Tickets, 2s. each, may be had of the Stewards, and of Mr. E. 
T. WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 


EMOVAL of the FRE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH to 8, Linden Grove, Notting Hill (late pre- 
mises, Newton House, Kensington). An INAUGURAL 
SOIREE will be held at Linden Grove, on Friday Evening, 
June 5th. Teaand coffee. Hight o’clock to elev u p.m. 
Tickets 1s. each, to be hadof BRYAN DONKIN, Jun., Esq , 
Hon. Secretary, 17, Argyll Road, Kensington, and of Mr. 
WHITFIELD, 178, Strand. 
REE CHRISTIAN CHUKCH, SI. 
PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE.—On Sunday, 
June 7th, the Anniversary of the Opening of this Church, 
SPECIAL SERMONS will be preached. Jn the morning, by 
the Rey. J. C. STREET. of Newcastle-ou-Tyne, and in the 
evening by the Rev. M. D. CONWAY. 


EST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
SOCLIETY.—The FIFTY-TAIRD ANNUAL MEET- 

ING will be held at Wakefield on Wednesday, June 10th, 1868. 
At twelve o’clock there will be Divine Service at Westgate 
Chapelin that town, The Rev, C. C. COE, of Leicester, will 


preach, 

The COLLATION will take pl 
two o’clock. Tickets 2s, 6d. eac’ 
MEETING of the Society will commence punctually at 
half-past three o’clock; ARCHIBALD BRIGGS, Esq., of 
Moor House, in the chair. 

: GOODWYN BARMBY, Secretary. 


HE FIRST ANNIVERSARY of the 

EAST ANGLICAN CHRISTIAN UNION will bs held 

at Yarmouth on Thursday, June 11th, 1868, when aSERMON 

will be preached at the Old Meeting, Gaol-street, by the Rey. 

W. KIRKUS, LL.B., of Hackney, London. Service to com- 
mence at eleven o’cluck a.m. 

A COLD COLLATION will be provided at the Masonic 
Hall at half-past one p.m.,anda TEA MEENING will take 
Hd at five o’clock precisely. ADDRESSES will be de- 

ivered by the Rey. W. KIRKUS and by other Ministers 
and Friends, By order of the Committee, 
J. W.D!:/WSON, Norwich, Secretary. 

The charge for the collation will be 23. each, and for the tea 
9d. each. Friends who intend to be present would greatly 
oblige by intimating their intention to tbe Secretary or to the 
Rey. R. SHELLEY, as early as pcssible. 


lace at the Music Saloon, at 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 

The FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY will be held on 
Wednesday, June 3rd, 1868, at the Little Portland-street 
Chapel. Service to begin at 12 o’clock, will be introduced by 
the Rev. JAMES C. STREET, of Newcastle, and the Anni- 
versary Sermon will be preached by the Rev. Dr. BELLOWS, 
of New York. After the sermon a collection will be made in 
aid of the funds of the Association. 

The MEETING for BUSINESS will then be held; GEORGE 
BUCKTON, Esq., President. 


On Thursday, June 4, the COLLATION will be held in the 
Large Dining-room of the Crystal Palace, at four p.m., under 
the J eapeepuif of GEORGE BUCKTON, Esq. Tickets miy 
be obtained at the Office of the Association, and of any of the 
Stewards. Tickets taken before Monday, June Ist, price 4s. 
each, exclusive of wine. 


STEWARDS. 
Mr. R. Bartram, St. Paul’s Road, Pasay Se 6 N. 
. } we am Common, S. 
3, F. Collier, Gothic Hall, Stamford N. 


Hi 
e 


Cc 
Hill, 
» me oe Chester a Regent’s Park, N.W. 

a as » 
>; J.T. Hart, 9, Belsize Park, N.W. 
» C. Hill, 23, Oakley Square, N.W. 
A. Lawrence, 32, Gloucester Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
D. Martineau, South Road, Clapham Common, 8. 
¥. J. Nettlefold, The Grove, Highgate, N. 
A. Preston, 39, Camden Square, N.W. 
H. H. Stannus, 53, Geo: treet, Portman Square, W. 
3, J. Troup, Essex Lodge, Clapton, N.E. 
» 8.8. Tayler, Peckham Rye Common, Peckham. 
» 2. Warren, ‘Manor House, Streatham. 
» O. Vidler, Hill Side, Muswell Hill, N. 
At the request of several friends it is proposed to keep at 
this office during the anniversary week a Register of Visitors 
from the country, both ministers and laymen. Friends will 
oblige by sending their address in London to the Secretaries. 
Attendance will be given at the office on Monday, June Ist, 
and Tuesday, June 2nd, from eleven to three. 

A MEETING of the GENERAL COMMITTEE will be held 
at the Association Rooms on Monday, June Ist, at three p.m,, 
‘at which the attendance is os ee of the Vice-Presidents, 
the Home Correspondents, and all Deputies of District Asso- 


A MEETING of the STEWARDS of tho Collation will be 
dat the same place at half-past four o’clock on Monday, 
1, at which the attendance of all the Stewards is particu- 


y requested. 
ROBERT B. ASPLAND 
ROBERT SPEARS, + Hon. Secs. 
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_17B, Strand, W.C. 
@ TAN D.—June 7th, Rey. J. O. SQULER, of 
Coliumpton, is expected to Preach, morning and evening. 


HOW BEN T.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SERMONS, July 19th, at 103 a.m.an13 p.m. Preacher: 
Rey. 8S. A. STEINTHAL. 


3 age DOMESTIC MISSION. 


At the ANNUAL MEETING, held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, on the 25th May, 1868; 
Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER in thé chair; 
the following Resolutions were passed: 
Mcvyed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. W. A. CasE: 

That the reports of the treasurer and committee be received 
and adopted, and together with the reports of the missionaries 
be printed and circulated. 

Moved by Mr. WorsLey, and seconded by Mr. Davip 
MARTINEAU: - ‘ 

That the thanks of the Society be given to the Rey. William 
James for his earnest and impressive appeal on behalf of the 
Mission, in the services of yesterday. 

Moved by the Rey. W. James, and seconded by the Rev. J. 
MARTINEAU: 

That this meeting would express to the missionaries its 
grateful sense of the value of their services and sympathy 
with them in their labours, and its best wishes that health and 
strength may be granted to them for the efficient discharge of 
the arduous and trying duties of their life. 

Moved by the Rev. J. C. MEANS, and seconded by Mr. F. 
NETTLEFOLD: 

That this meeting offers its thanks to those who, by teaching 
in the Sunday schools or evening classes, or by taking part in 
the management of the libraries and other institutions, have 
assisted in promoting the work of the Mission. 

Moved by the Rey. T. L. MarsHaLL, and seconded by Mr. 
T. SMITH OSLER : 

That this meeting rejoices to hear the satisfactory report of 
the present condition of the day schools. and trusts that they 
may prove powerful instruments for the moral and religious 
as well as the mental training of the young. 

Moved by Mr. E. J. NETTLEFOLD, and seconded by Mr. E. 


B. SQuike: 
That the following gentlemen be the officers for the ensuing 
ear: 
m Treasurer—Mr. P. Meapows MAnTINEAU. 
Committee : 
Mr. A. PRESTON. 
Mr. H. SHanee, jun. 
Mr. J. WARREN. 
Mr. ‘I’. C. WATSON. 
Mr. P. Woisey. 


Rev. J. C. MEANS. 
Mr. J.H.CHALLIS. 
Mr. T. C. CLARKE. 
Mr. F. CoLiier. 
Mr. J.T. Hart. 
Mr. T. 8. Lister. 
With power to add to their number, not to exceed twelve. 
Auditors—Messrs. R. A. MarspEN atid ARCHER SIMONS. 
Hon. Secretary—Myr. E. ENFIBLD. 
On the motion of Rev. W. James, seconded by Mr. T. C. 
, the thanks of the meeting were given to the Chair- 
man, 


LACKLEY.—CHAPEL AND SCHOOL 

ANNIVERSARY on Sunday, June I4th. The Rev. W. 
GASKELL, M.A., will preach in the morning at eleven o’clock. 
The Rey. J. BLACK, M.A., will preach in the afternoon at 
three o’clock, and in the evening at 6 30, 


NITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION, 
AN IRON CHURCH FOR OSSETT. 

Cost, including site, about £400. 
Subscriptions acknowledged .........cseeeee 
Henry Long, Esq., Knutsford 
Miss Carbutt, Knutsford .... 
W Karnard, Esq., Sawbridgew 
James Heywood, E-q., Loniion . 
Joseph Chambe: lain, Esq., Birm 
Miss Carr, Bradford.... 
Christopher Thomas, Esq., 
Herbert ‘homas, Esq., lsristol. 
John Collyer, Esq., Kirmingha 
Mr. Joseph Sherwood, York.. e 
Mr. Thomas Wood, Wakefield : 
Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Key. GOO 
BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


MAS CHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 
About Forty Pounds are still requirel to repair the damage 
done to the buildings by the sturin in January ‘She Com- 
mittee earnestly appeal to the friends of the Mission to pre- 
vide them at once with this sum, which is urgently needed. 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Kev. W. 
GASKELL; Kev. S. ROBINSON, st. Oswald’s Grove, Roch-. 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-str_et. 
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Subscriptions already received. 


Mission Congregation ...... ealesters|celecinaicte ore eG wal) 

8. d. £8. d. 

Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0|W.R. Wood, Esq. .... 5 0 0 
Mrs. Grawt. ..c7.024.5 2 0 O|H. J. Leppoc, Esq.....5 0 © 
ev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 1 0 9/William Long Esq.... 1 0 0 
Rey. J. Drummond... 1 0 O0/A Friend,H.Brougaton0 10 0 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 0 0/Mrs. Shuttleworth.... 5 0 0 
Mr. E.C. Harding .... 1 0 O0/Robert Stuart, Esq....5 0 0 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal .. 1 0 0)Myrs. Grant, 2nd don... 2 0 O 
Jas. Worthington, Esq. 5 0 0)Mrs.Seholes, .........010 O 
Ivie Mackie, hsq. .... 5 0 O/R. P. Greg, Esq. -5 00 
M. Samson, Esq....... 3 8 0}Miss Henry .. -100 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 O)/Mrs. Robberds.. -5.00 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.--TOURISTS’ TICKETS by ORDINARY TRAINS. 
On and after June 1, 18 8, RETURN TICKETS by Ordinary 
Trains, First and Second Class, available for one Calendar 
Month, will be issued from all the principal stations upon this 
Company’s Railway to 
FLEETWOOD, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
Third Class Return Tickets, available by l'hird Class Trains 
for 14 days are also issued to Southport, Blackpool, Lytham, 


and Fleetwood. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 

By way of Liverpool, and thence by the Isie of Man Com- 
pany’s steamers, which will leave the Prince’s rier Head daily, 
onan afrer June 1 to September 30, at one p.m.; returning 
trom Douglas at or after nine a.m. daily (Sundays excepted). 
These tic kets donot include conveyance bet ween the Exchange 
Station, Liv-rpool, and the steamer. 

SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATF, ILKLEY for BEN 
RHYDDING, WHITBY, BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, RED- 
CAR. HORNSEY, WITHERNSEA, SALTBUKN, SEATON, 
and TYNEMOUTH. 

CUMBERLAND. 


Windermere, Furness Abbey, Grange, Ulverstons, Coniston 
Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck for UUswater, Lancas- 
ter or Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

SCOTLAND, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dumfries, Beattock, Ayr, 
Melrose, Stirling. Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, Arbroath, Aber- 
deen, Keith, Elgin, Inverness. 


LIN. 
To NORTH WALEFS, including Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Vale of Clwyd, Kuchin, Llanrwst, Llan- 
dudno, Holyhead, &c. e 
NORTH OF IRELAND. ; 
Portrush (for Giant’s Causeway), Lake Erne, Londonderry, 
and the North of Lreland and Belfast (via Fleetwood) the only 
direct route. ' 
Pic-nic and pleasure parties at one single fare for the double 
ousney. * 
4 peers of tickets for the above travel by ordinary trains.— 
For further information respecting fares and times of trains 
starting see this Company’s tourists’ programe, time books, 
and bills at all the booking Offices on the line. By order. 
Superintendent’s Office, Vic' oria Station, 
Manchester, May 25, 1668, 


FIRST-CLASS Government Certificated 

Schoolmistress, who can have excellent testimonials 
as to character, WANTS a SCHOOL.—Address B, K., Rev. 
R. C. DENDY, Hyde. 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS, a Protest- 


NS) 
A ant Lady desires an Engagement. English, French, 
Music.—Address J. K., 73, Queen-street, Ediuburgh. . 


TU inpow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “The College,” Wilmslow. 


IGH SCHOUL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—rhe Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., having taken extensive 1remises, is prepared to 
RECELVE KOARDERS. ‘Terms: 80 to 40 Guineas per annum, 
Full prospectus on application. 


he AL! 

EA BATHING.—BOARD and RESID- 

ENCE can be obtained on moderate terms, at an old- 
established Poarding House, delightfully situated on Red 
Wharf Bay. ‘Ine house, which has recently been enlarged, 
cominands an extensiv- sea view, also the Carnarvonshire 
hills, and is especially adapted to children, being close to the 
sea, and is within an easy distance of railway station and 
steam boat.—Apply to Misa PRICE, Min-y-don, Pentrasth, 
Anglesea. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Cardinal Andrea, the leading Liberal in the Roman 
Conclave, has been removed out of the reach of 


Jesuit malice and spite. From the reputation which | 


Antonelli (“il Cardinale Diavolo”) generally bears 
in Rome, and reminiscences of the way in which 
objects of priestly dislike have often been got rid 
of there, the suddenness and opportuneness of the 
cardinal’s death has not unnaturally caused it 


to be whispered in Italy that he came unfairly to 
his end, And in one sense, at least, this is true. 
Having gone to Naples, his native city, for his 
health, he was cited to Rome on pain of degradation. 
There he was subjected to the various forms of 
insult and humiliation with which ecclesiastic 
hatred visits those whom it is unable to punish in 
other ways; and though he was evidently sick and 
declining, his heartless enemies would not con- 
sent to his return to Naples, which was bis only 
chance of recovery, till a day or two before his 
decease, and the result is that they have been 
relieved of the fears which his liberalism excited, 
and have had the satisfaction of hearing the Pope 
pronounce a benediction over his coffin, They 
certainly have odd ways of doing things in the 
Holy City. Some few hours after his death there 
appeared a communiqué in the Osservatore declaring 
that he was never in better health. Some in Rome 
maintained that this was Jesuitic irony, and urged 
that another communiqué ought at once to follow, 
assuring the public that the Cardinal had obtained 
the desired permission to return to Naples. 

Mr. Adderley, as Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
has submitted a bill to Parliament “to relieve the 
Consolidated Fund from the charge of future 
bishops, archdeacons, ministers, and other persons 
in the West Indies ”—in other words, to provide for 
the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Colonial Church there. 


It is stated that the Archbishop of Dublin, in 
compliance with the wishes of many hundreds of 
the Irish clergy, has determined to summon the 
Synod of his Province to meet on the Ist and 2nd 
of September, not, as hitherto, pro formd, but to 
consult with his brethren and the elected clergy, 
upon “urgent and difficult cases concerning the 
state and defence of the Church of Ireland.” 


The resumption of the adjourned debate on Mr. 
Coleridge’s University Tests Bill stands for the Ist 
of July, but there is no chance now of its passing 
through Parliament this year. 


A Congregation was held the other day at Oxford 
for the promulgation of a new form of statute, the 
chief object of which was to abrogate compulsory 
attendance at college services and sermons. Dr. 
Pusey was for retaining the requirement of attend- 
ance, but for abolishing the fines. Professor Con- 
ington, who objected to the clause forbidding 
attendance at dissenting chapels and private meet- 
ings for religious purposes, said he did not feel 
strongly on the former point, but the latter was 


wholly unsuited to the genius of the times and 
could not beenforced. Dr. Heurtley, in reply, said 
he thought it might be desirable to stop private 
meetings for religious purposes, if such should be 
held by Jesuits or Socinians. Dr. Daniel thought 
the statute did not go far enough, and that it should 
be understood that, important as religion was, the 
University had nothing to do with it. The Princi- 
pal of Jesus College said such a declaration as that 
should not be suffered to pass without a formal 
protest. Whatever Parliament, in its omnipotence, 
might be about to do, for the present at any rate 
the University was a religious institution. Mr. 
Wickham thought any attempt to enforce the clause 
objected to would simply lead persons to declare 
themselves “extra LEcclesiam Anglicanam,’ and 
asked whether it was wished to drive men into 
Dissent. Mr. Thorley contended that the most 
offensive portion of the statute—that which was an 
insult to half the nation—had been retained, and 
objected strongly to the House being “dragged 
through the mud” by the Council. 


At the last meeting of the Church Association, 
which has a guarantee fund of £42,000 for the pay- 
ment of parliamentary and legal expenses incurred 
in opposing Ritualism, the question of most interest 
apparently was that of attendance at the next 
Church Congress, on which there was much divi- 
sion of opinion. If Evangelicals do not attend 
these meetings, they are taunted with being afraid 
‘to face the Ritualists; and if they do attend, they 
are snubbed, and hissed, and abused. It was felt, 
therefore, that they must either stop away 
altogether, when their opponents would have it 
all their own way, or they must go in a body and 
back one another up. The Rev. J. C. Ryle expressed 
his intention of going to the nextin Dublin, because 
of his deep sympathy with the Irish Church, but to 


s 


no other, for last year, at Norwich, he found him- 
self in very doubtful company, being within two of 
Dr. Pusey at dinner, and the reflection constantly 
kept recurring, “Am I right in being here ?” 


In a speech at Leicester, last week, Dr. Cumming 
said that, while in other countries Romanism was 
“dying down to the very roots,” in England there 
could be no doubt it was making progress. Arch- 
bishop Manning had stated that he had made 1,000 
converts in Westbournia, and had admitted eleven 
clergymen of the Church of England within the last 
year into the Church of Rome. The Archbishop 
had also said that if the Roman Catholic Church 
could strike down England, the whole of Europe 
would be at its feet, and he was setting to work 
with masterly power and skill to effect this object. 
He had 1,600 bishops and priests working in England 
alone; he had also 206 convents, 40 or 50 monas- 
teries, and 1,300 cathedrals, churches, and chapels. 

The Record reports a meeting of the Scottish 
Reformation Society, whose chief object at present 
seems to be to educate and send forth upon the 
newspaper world 200 Protestant youths well skilled 
in short-hand writing, for the express purpose of 
counteracting “the machinations of the Jesuit 
newspaper reporters in the galleries of the Houses 
of Lords and Commons.” 

We are glad to have Mr. Thomas Cooper’s own 
word for it that he is not dead, as reported in our 
last. He thus writes to the Lincoln Gazette: 

“The Nottingham papers of Tuesday say I am 
dead. Ican assure you [ don’t think it is true. I 
don’t remember dying any day last week, though 
they say I died at Lincoln last Friday. ‘Lord, 
lord,’ as Falstaff says, ‘how the world is given to 
lying!” 

The Record understands that the Select Com- 
mittee on Church-rates in the Lords has unanim- 
ously affirmed the first and principal clause in the 
bill sent up by the Commons. The amendments 
which the Lord Chancellor suggested in his speech 
on the second reading as necessary to render the 
measure operative will next beconsidered, but the 
compulsory collection of church-rates may be 
regarded as now virtually abandoned by the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, as well as by the Lower 
House. Of course, this is very sad in the Record’s 
eyes. 

In the debate on education at the Congregational 
Union, the resolution which was passed, with only 
two dissentients, was to the effect, that the principle 
of legislative recognition and aid should be accepted 
as the basis of future educational action. There 
was less agreement as to the form which the action 
of Government should take, but the feeling of the 
majority appeared to be that, while it was just and 
politic to maintain the present denominational 
ones, unsectarian schools supported from local rates 
were greatly to be preferred. 


The General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land was opened on Thursday (last week), before 
the Earl of Haddington, lord high commissioner, 
when the Rev. Dr. Barty, of Bendochy, was elected 
Moderator for the ensuing year, The Queen’s letter, 
expressive of Her Majesty’s continued attachment 
to the Church of Scotiand, was read and ordered 
to be recorded, after which the Lord High Com- 
missioner intimated that Her Majesty had ordered 
her annual gift of £2,000 to be continued for the 
promotion of religion in the Highlands and Islands ; 
and expressed his hope that the decisions arrived 
at during the deliberations of the Assembly might 
tend to the true and enduring prosperity of the 
Church of Scotland.—The Free Church Assembly 
was opened on the same day, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nixon, of Montrose, was chosen Moderator. 

The Rev. T. W. Mossman, rector of West Tor- 
rington, Lincolnshire, has established in his parish 
a “congregation of the Venerable Bede, to observe 
the holy rule of St. Benedict,” and has issued the 
following proposal : 

“JT want help very, very much, to assist a poor 
student and candidate for holy orders in passing 
through Oxford. To show how very strongly I feel 
about this, I will promise that if any Catholic 
friends will help me in this matter I will make out 
a list of their names, and that so long as I live, and 
so long as the congregation of the Venerable Bede 
remains in existence, there shall be an offering of 


the Holy Eucharist weekly specially for their 


benefit, whether they be living or departed.” 


The Sunday bands opened the season in Victoria 
and Battersea Parks last Sunday but one. 60,000 


persons are computed to have been present in the > 


former, and between 30,000 and 40,000 in the latter. 


_half-educated people speak of them a 


In each park about 2,600 pence were contributed 
to the support of the movement. 

At a meeting of the Hebrew Christian Alliance, 
over which the Rev. Dr. Schwartz presided, sup- 
ported by the Revs. Mr. Isaacs, A. Saphir, A. D. 
Herschell, and several other Christian ministers of 
Jewish race, a report was read by Mr, Cohen, from 
which it appeared that branch associations of the 
Alliance were being formed in various parts of the 
world, the object being to band together all con- 
verted Jews, that they might strengthen each 
other’s faith, and be able wisely to influence those 
of theic countrymen who still rejected Christianity. 

The following petition appears in the Church 
News: 

“A Prisst’s Bac,—Sir—will you kindly allow a 
poor priest to solicit donations from your readers 
towards providing himself with ‘ The Priest’s Bag,’ 
price ten guineas, for ‘The due adminstration of 
the Holy Eucharist to the sick?’ Contributions, 
however small, will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by,—Your faithful servant, | EL win 
J. Everep, Incumbent of Bishopton, nearStratford- 
upon-Avon.—Invention of the Holy Cross, 1868,” 
We must confess our ignorance of what “The 
Priest’s Bag” is, though we remember that one of 
the apostles bore something of the kind. 


Mr. Mark Firth, of Sheffield, a New Connexion 
Methodist, has resolved to erect and endow thirty- 
six almshouses, at a cost of about £24,000, on a site 
of two acres of land at Hanging Water, near that 
town, for the accommodation of twenty-four single 
persons, men or women, and twelve married 
couples. Each single inmate will receive 7s. a 
week, and each married couple 10s. Much as we 
admire Mr. Firth’s generosity, we admire no less 
the liberal spirit which prompts him to open the 
charity, on certain conditions, to natives of Sheffield, 
without respect to their religious belief. 


The Tercentenary of tae Unitarian Churches in 
Transylvania is to be held on the 30th and 31st 
of August, at Torda, about ten miles from Clau- 
senburg. The Rev. J.J. Tayler bas accepted an 
invitation, transmitted to him and his colleagues in 
Manchester New College, by Bishop Kriza, and 
three of the professors in the College at Clausen- 
burg, to be present on this interesting occasion, 
and will be the bearer of an address to our Tran- 
sylvanian brethren from the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. ; 

Notwithstanding the various influences which the 
Romish hierarcy have brought to bear upon him, 
the Emperor of Austria has given his sanction to 
the bills passed by the Reichsrath relating to 
schools, civil marriage, and the position of the 
different religious denominations. Metternich’s. 


saying that “Rome rests on Austria, and Austria 


rests on Rome,” no longer holds good. 

Some, perhaps, may feel surprise that the 
General Assembly of the Church of Seotland should 
have decided, by a majority of 211 to 81, to petition 
Parliament against the disestablishment of the 


Irish Church; but the Assembly, no doubt, has ~ 


been influenced by the feeling that paries cm prowi- 
mus-ardet its own may be in danger. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


At a meeting of the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Carlisle last week, to adopt measures in defence of 
the Irish Establishment, Dean Close brought 
Church and State into a strange “ concatenation 
accordingly.” His love for them, he said, was 
almost traditional. He had received it from his 


ancestors, who on both sides were clergymen, and 3 


though he had received from them the inheritance 
of the gout, he thanked them for the inheritance of 
the principle of Church and State. 


Dr. Littledale writes to the Guardian in jus 
cation of of the language of his Liverpool lecture 
respecting the Reformation, which we referred to a. 
fortnight ago. He says of that great change, 

“Some may look on it as a Pentecost, I look 
on it as a Flood, an act of Divine vengeance, not of 
Divine grace; a merited chastisement, not a fresh 
revelation.” 

Of the leaders in it he says, 

“T gravely assert it to be impossible for any just, 
educated, and religious men, who have read the 
history of the time in genuine sources, to hold two 
opinions about the Reformers. They were such 


> 


ss 


utterly unredeemed villains, for the most part, — 


that the ouly parallel I know for the way in which 


the appearance of Pontius Pilate a 


ig the saints 
of the Abyssinian Kalendar.” 


ng us, is 
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He admits that his “parallel with the Jacobin 
leaders was somewhat harsh and unjust—to 
them.” For, he adds, 

“They betrayed no trust, were not sharers in 
the particular iniquity they overthrew, crouched 
to no tyrant, perjured themselves to no man. S) 
far they stand on a higher moral level than the 
base traitors who were, and deservedly, executed— 
blunder and folly as that execution was—by 
Mary I. I should have compared them with 
Egalité Orleans and St. Huruge, the basest of that 
bad 18th century.” 

The Guardian thinks it is a misfortune for 
himself, if not for his friends also, that Lord 
Shaftesbury cannot give an opinion on religious 
subjects without bullying. In common with 
many persons of different schools, he takes a 
serious view of the present condition of affairs 
in the Church; but the only remedy for it 
which he will allow to be discussed is his own. It 
is his practice to declare the Church of England 
lost whenever his wishes are not immediately acted 
upon. Incapable of seeing the possibility that any 
one but himself can be in the right, he lectures 
men, who are at least as good judges as himself of 
what is fit to be done, with an assumption of supe- 
riority which, if it were not excused as a constitu- 
tional failing, would be offensive to the last degree. 
It may suit Lord Shaftesbury’s pedagogic tempera 
ment to tell his hearers that anything he disapproves 
of “will not do.” But the peers are not schoolboys, 
and will not be guided by an adviser who deals 
with them as though they were. And for its own 
part, the Guardian, when it feels inclined to put 
itself under the ferula, will look out for a school- 
master who shows more inclination than Lord 
Shaftesbury has shown to hear before he strikes. 

Punch says: 

“Tt would seem that the expression, ‘ One 
in a thousand, may fairly be applied to the Pro- 
testant population of some Irish parishes where the 
Established Church is maintained.” 

In his address at the Congregational Union, Dr. 
Raleigh combated the notion that it was enough to 
desire to believe the facts of the Gospel, and said: 

“The great central truths of Christianity must be 
true or false. They are ‘worthy of all acceptation.’ 
or of decisive reprobation and rejection. Nor was 
it right, or consistent with the. scientific spirit, to 
allow this question to remain in abeyance, laying 
the flattering unction to the soul, that, at least, the 
doubts entertained concerning it were honest. 
Surely the very air is, by this time, weary of hearing 
that— 

‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds.’ 
I have an ‘honest doubt’ of that, and, therefore, I 
won't believe you; and there lives more faith in 
my honest doubt, believe me, than in all that creed. 
Doubt, even regarding these great facts, may be 
honest for a while. Honest it cannot continue to 
be, if the doubter is not meanwhile earnestly seek- 
ing its solution.” 

The Rev. H. S. Pinder sends the following 
account to the Guardian of what took place in a 
diocese under eclipse : 

“Six clergymen and about 100 young people 
were assembled in a North Devon church waiting 
for a bishop to confirm. Shortly after appeared at 
the west door two persons, followed by a woman 
and girl (!) bearing a tin box, supposed to contain 
robes. On emerging from the gloom of the porch 
they were discovered to be a colonial bishop and his 
chaplain. At the same moment the incumbent of 
the church entered by the chancel door and crossed 
to the vestry, into which vanished for a time the 
bishop and his attendant. The service was most 
impressively read, and a plain but most edifying 
address delivered with much feeling by the bishop. 
All ended, the bishop disappeared into the vestry, 
and the clergy dispersed with their several candi- 
dates. No word passed between the bishop and 
any one of the clergy. They were as if they had 
never met before, and never would meet again. 
This is the third triennial exhibition of the kind 
which I have witnessed'in the same church.” 


Our readers have had several specimens lately 
of the amiable treatment which the organs of High 
and Low give to one another. The other week, 
one of the former spoke of “the nauseous petro- 
leum that flows from the Rock.” Our Evangelical 
contemporary thankfully accepts the oily compli- 
ment, and says, taking rock oil, we suppose, instead 
of castor oil, when needed: 

“Tt is the light which our petroleum sheds, we 
fear, which hurts the blinking eyes of these church 
owls; and as for its flavour, what good medicine is 
not nauseous ?” 

The Rev. P. W. Clayden has an interesting and 
instructive article in the Contemporary Review, on 
“The Ecclesiastical Organisation of English Dissent.” 
He shows that “among the forces which are 


shaping the ecclesiastical future of this country, 
the Nonconformists occupy a most important 
place,” and that their influence is likely to increase, 
He points out that the organisation of the Estab- 
lished Church is a foreign importation, and Presby- 
terianism a half-foreign one; whereas Congrega- 
tionalism and Methodism were born in England, 
and grow naturally from the soil. This is one of 
the facts to which the aristocratic classes have 
hitherto shut their eyes, and they do not under- 
stand the democratic side of our national religious 
life, nor its supreme importance to our ecclesiastical 
future. Mr. Clayden then enters into a minute 
description of the organisation of Independent 
churches, and after dwelling on the demarcation 
which is made between church members and 
congregation members, he comes to the conclusion 
that, as culture more and more permeates the 
middle classes, such a distinction will cease to 
exist. 

In a striking speech at the Congregational Union 
breakfast, Mr. Spurgeon, among other good things, 
had the following: 

“T am not sure that the habit of getting down- 
cast and complaining of one’s self is altogether a 
good one. ‘The joy of the Lord is your strength.’ 
It is delightful at Venice to hear the gondoliers 
singing as they row. Let us serve the Lord with 
gladness. We ought to tug at the oar and sing at 
the same time. Stopping near a lake in Italy one 
Monday morning, I heard the thundering of the 
cannon from various parts of the coast, and by- 
and-bye, when I went dowr to the beach and 
looked around, I observed that in the middle of 
the lake there stood an island on which was the 
cathedral. From every quarter of the coast of 
the lake, around which small towns were dotted, 
I saw white boats coming. They looked very 
beautiful indeed. There wasa procession of boats, 
with a big cross in front, and all converging to one 
centre; and as the oars kept time with each other, 
the people on the boats all sang the same chant, 
which was rather monotonous, it is true, but still 
it was exceedingly musical in its rhythm, as they 
came nearer, and nearer, and nearer, all to meet 
around the island, and then to march up to the 
shrine to worship. I thought it was very like 
the entire Christian church—various bodies of 
Christians coming from various quarters of this 
great sea of Providence—rowing and singing, and 
hoping all to meet in the one great church above, 
where they shall worship God, even the Father. 
But to sing as you pull the oar is a grand thing. I 
am sure it is that gladness, that ‘oil of gladness, 
that keeps the machinery from creaking.” 

According to a statement made in the House, on 
Monday, by Mr. Milner Gibson, the late Ashton 
riots were not so much owing to the lecturer 
Murpby as to a tea party, given by the Protestant 
Electoral Union, at which the Rev. Tresham Gregg 
and the elergy of the district assisted. Mr. Gregg 
described himself as holding a valuable Irish living 
—with which, unhappily, no clerical duties were 
connected—and who, in consequence, devoted his 
whole time and thoughts to the extinction of Popery 
all over the world. The president of the tea party 
opened its proceedings by putting on “an Orange- 
man’s hat” to add to the dignity of his appearance, 
and there was an immense display of Orange favours 
on the occasion. The next day the streets of 
Ashton were filled with persons flaunting orange 
emblems in the face of the Irish Roman Catholic 
population, and upon this they donned their 
national green, and a fight naturally ensued. Mr. 
Gibson strongly condemned the clergy of Ashton 
for having identified themselves with such men as 
Tresham Gregg and Murphy. Mr. Whalley, in 
reply, disclaimed all connection with the Union, 
and declared that he had held no communication 
with Murphy for the last nine months, but added 
that he believed that “a more honest, truthful, and 
accurate man in statements had never appeared as 
a lecturer on religious topics.” Mr. Whalley’s ideas 
on honesty, truth, and accuracy appear to be of a 
most ultra-liberal character. 

On the claims made by the Roman Catholic pre- 
lates in reference to University education, the 
Northern Whig says: 

“No British Government, whoever may be the 
members composing it, can concede what Arch- 
bishop Leahy asks. These demands are made not 
for, but against, the Irish Roman Catholic people. 
The Roman Catholic laity, who are declared author- 
itatively to be without judgment or voice in the 
education of their children, ought surely to show 
some sense of the treatment to which it is pro- 
posed to subject them. Not to protest against this 
ecclesiastical despotism is to deserve it.” 

Ata meeting in Preston on Monday last, among 
other wild things, the Vicar indulged in the fol 
lowing :— 


“Nor do the people pay the tithes to the clergy in 
England; they receive very little from the people ; 
what they do receive is from ceremonies which 
they celebrate for them. The people pay some- 
thing for marriage, and those people are only too 
glad to pay when they are going to be married. 
They do not pay for baptism, which is a sacrament 
of God. Mark that: a clergyman never charges a 
fee for administering a sacrament. You pay for 
the interments of your friends, when your hearts 
are bleeding for the loss, but you pay a very small 
pittance indeed, and that charge is regulated by the 
law itself, so that it shall not be oppressive to any- 
body, and I think nobody objects to it. Well, you 
know you did pay here; you don’t now—you have 
not paid for two or three years, but you did pay 
me 63d.,some of you. Well, you see, I can now 
smile over that, though it isa heavy loss to me; 
because, you know, when those littles were put 
together they made up a good sum; you know I 
have plenty of children, and a lot of grand-child- 
ren; I have just got an importation in my house of 
a daughter and six children, all at once; so that 
you see I might well be very sore about not getting 
that £150 or £200 which I might have got if the 
Easter Dues had goneon. All that the clergy get, 
upon which they really live, is what was given to 
them in ancient times, and what they enjoy now 
by a prescription of 300 years. They are not paid 
one farthing by the State, nor by the people; they 
enjoy an inheritance of their own. Now, I cannot 
help thinking that a Suspensory Act for Mr. Glad- 
stone himself might be desiratle. Well, it would 
not do to lynch him, I am afraid; but still Ishould 
like to hang him without hurting him, if I could.” 


A circular addressed by the East Worcestershire 
Liberal Election Committee, in the ordinary course 
of convass, to the Rev. W. Laing, incumbent of 
Langley, has elicitea the following reply: 

“That Mr. C. G. Lyttelton should solicit a vote 
from me—a clergyman of the United Church of 
England and Ireland—as an avowed supporter of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and in particular as regards 
the Irish Church, appears to me one of the strange 
things of these times. I can only say that I look 
upon Mr. Gladstone’s policy with horror, and my 
daily prayer to Almighty God is that he will bring 
to nothing the foolish and wicked counsels of all 
such misguided men,” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE SUN- 
: DAY SCHOOL.—No. 6. 

Supsect: The Hebrew writers make a frequent use 
of the feelings of the beart to arouse the conscience 
and to guideit. Read Nathan’s parable of the little 
ewe lamb, 2nd Sam., xii. 1—7, and point out how 
King David’s anger is kindled at the wicked in- 
justice of the rich manin the fable, and his pity 
drawn forth by the poor man’s loss of his only 
treasure. Presently, when his own conduct is 
thrown into the same light as that he has so warmly 
blamed, his slumbering conscience is awakened, 
and he is touched with remorse, and acknowledges 


his fault. 
For a similar attempt to quicken the sense of 


right by an appeal to other of the human feelings, 
read Deut. xxiv., 17—22, where the Israelites are 
commanded to be indulgent to the stranger, the 
fatherless, and the widow, for “thou shalt remem- 
ber that thou wast a bondman in Lower Egypt, 
and Jehovah thy God redeemed thee from thence ; 
therefore I command thee to do this thing.” 

Again, a passage very much like this last wiil be 
found in Leviticus xix., 33, 34, where the stranger 
that sojourns among the Hebrew people is to be 
treated well, and is to be loved by them as them- 
selves, “for ye were strangers in the land of Lower 
Egypt.” 


TT 


REVIEWS. 


Faith and Works. By the Rev. W. A. O'Connor, B.A., 
of Trinity College, Dublin, Rector of SS, Simon 
and Jude, Manchester. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co., London, 


Tux writer of this little book does not, we believe, 
count himself a member of the “ Broad Church.” 
The book itself proves that he is a member of the 
true Catholic church of Christ, for it breathes that 
spirit which, whosoever possesses, “‘is of His.” If 
we are not much mistaken, the author may lay his 
account with being reckoned as belonging to the 
respectable society of heretics, on the strength of 
this book. If some, at least, of the utterances 
therein contained have not a heterodox savour 
our scent is gone. The author is one, however, 
who will bear such a fate, should it befal him, 
without shrinking, though he will hardly court it. 
To us this little work is of value, because, setting 
out from a thoroughly “ Protestant” standing point 
its author asserts, with much force and frequent 
beauty of style, the true inseparable oneness in a 
Christian sense, and to the Christian soul, of 
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“Faith and Works;” and quails not at affirming | fail usto show how many-sided dear Mother Church 


what is commonly known as faith to be worthless | has become, and how wisely and generously flexible 


unless accompanied, sealed, and certified by deeds. 
We welcome from all quarters, the more gladly the 
more diverse they are from our usual bearings, 
whatever proves that the various branches of the 
visible church spring from the same stem, are 
growth of the true vine, have the same vital sap 
circulating in them. We always maintain that this 
oneness of heart, this sameness of inner meaning, 
exists in all faithful and true minds that have 
learned of Jesus Christ, however differently as 
they think; and we always assert that no differences 
in forms of thought are of moment when compared 
with this oneness of heart. The root of the matter 
seems to us to be in one who says (p. 68): “Itis true 
that a man is justified who believes in a God who 
has made provision for sin and shortcoming, when 
he strives to be perfect and fails; but it is not true 
that a man is justified who does not work, because 
he believes in a God who justifies those who do 
not work, or who in any degree designedly substi- 
tutes reliance on God’s mercy for obedience to God’s 
laws. God can take the earnest effort, and treat it 
as if it were success; but man must not separate 
the atonement of Christ from the example of 
Christ in such a way as to make regard for the 
one compensate for neglect of the other.” The 
chapter on “Justification by Faith” has many 
other striking passages. If some of them show to 
us the field of our author’s intellectual vision 
crossed here and there by the rigid bars of “ Pro- 
testant” dogma, they also show those bars more 
lumivous, if not yet melted away, by the fire of 
Christian love. The most eloquent and the most 
valuable chapter seems to us the fourth, “ Forgiv- 
ing the test of being forgiven.” Our own sainted 
Channing would embrace the man who says 
“Jesus . teaches us that pardon or deliver- 
ance is not a formal and final sentence, that it is 
not an absolute and arbitrary fiat of omnipotence 
fixing the pardoned as God’s people forever, irre- 
spective of their moral condition, but that itis a 
mode of treatment, an application of a remedy, a 
patient, tender, long-suffering method employed 
by God towards man, and showing itself to be 
complete and successful when it produces in the 
delivered the spirit of the act of the Great Deli- 
verer.” If this be Calvinism, we are Calvinists too ! 


Nocturnal Sermons, No. 4: Mother Church’s Pro- 
posal for National Reconciliation. By the Arch- 
bishop of Oneiropolis. 

Tue writer of this sermon zan hardly have so poor an 

idea of Dissenters, some whose ministers he gra- 

ciously admits “have honourably taken their 
degrees,” as to imagine that they are likely to be 
dislodged from their daily strengthening position by 
such light-winged shafts as he here lets fly at it. 

Even when they reach their mark, they do but 

tickle, and mostly the least whiff of thought is 

enough to press them aside. 

The proposal which he has to make, on behalf of 
Mother Church, is for “comprehension.” His argu- 
ments, if such they can be called, in favour of this, 
which he regards as “simply a question of expedi- 
ency,” are too slight to require examination; but 
our readers may like to see a few passages, showing 
the kind of sermons that are preached in Oneiropolis 
or Dreamland. 

But for the object which he avows, the Arch- 
bishop might be suspected of indulging in a little 
eovert irony when he thus describes the Establish- 
ment as having become so broad that there is really 
nothing to dissent from: 

“ Mother Church has grown so indulgent that all 
her children may think and say just what they 
please. There’s not a single conceivable conscience 
that now suffers the least inconvenience. Mother 
Church used to be very strait-laced and imperious; 
at one time she was always using the rod, and even 
turning her children out of doors; but all that has 
changed. Even our dear old Mother has grown 
wiser.” 

Not only has she “become all things to all men,” 
“so that you may be as catholic or contracted, as 
zesthetic or tasteless as you please,’ but “as to 
doctrine likewise, the variety is exhaustive.” 

“You can’t fail to be fitted with your special 
orthodoxy. We have our Rev. Thunder Blasts and 
Forked Lightnings for the lovers of the gospel of 
damnation; and our Rev. Silver Tongues for the 
believers in the gospel of peace; and our Rev. 
Cloudy Mists for the nebulous and transcendental ; 
and our Rev. Mathematical Demonstrations for the 
solution of all the problems of spiritual, super- 

“natural, and moral phenomena; and our Rev. 

Shifty Bottoms for such as delight in the uncer- 

tainty of never knowing where they are; and our 

Rev. Grub Moles, who are always burrowing under 

the foundation of things; and our Rev. Icebergs 

for the refrigeration of all enthusiasm; and our 

Rev. Leger Demains, who can transmute every- 

thing, however unreasonable and repulsive, into 

truth, beauty, and beneficence; indeed, time would 


———— a 


she now is to the spirit of the age.” 

His Grace admits that Dissenters may see some 
little difficulties in the way of conformity, but he 
undertakes to show that they are unreal ones, and 
that an Established Church has great advantages 
“over what is shaky and always exposed to change 
and decay.” For instance, he says: 

“You shake your head at Bishops. You say 
your ministers must be independent men, subject 
to no official dictation. Now, look you, are your 
ministers independent men, subject to no official 
dictation? You have an order of lay Deacons, 
among whom there i3 generally an Arch-Deacon. 
Is your minister independent of him ?” 

Then there is subscription to articles of religion. 
You can’t stand that: 

“ But you do standit. You have your articles of 
religion tacitly agreed upon if not expressed. You 
know who is sound and who is not sound in the 
faith. You only tolerate your preacher so long as 
be preaches your particular orthodoxy. i tehs 
The Thirty-nine Articles, too, can be no obstacle to 
you, as you will not be asked to sign them; and as 
for your ministers, they might sign a hundred and 
thirty-nine now, for they may sign them in what 
sense they please. They may even sign them as 
having no sense at all—as sheer nonsense. Ex 
animo means now, according to every one’s mind: 
that’s the latest ecclesiastical decision about sub- 
scribing the Articles. There’s an end, therefore, of 
that difficulty.” 

Again, you talk very loudly about liberty of con- 
science: 

“But neither you nor your ministers dare 
deny a single article of your unwritten and 
jealously-guarded creed. You have your heretics 
and black sheep. That boast about liberty of con- 
science is all fiddle-de-dee.” 

No doubt Mother Church has her heresy-hunters 
too, but “she takes care to put them to considerable 
trouble and expense in the pursuit of their game,” 
and “has made up her mind to respect conscience 
in future.” 

In his scheme of ‘ comprebension,” the Oneiro- 
politan prelate wishes it to be distinctly understood 
he includes all Nonconformists, even those whom 
some call heretics and refuse to associate with: 

“The Unitarians, for example, those arithmeti- 
cal arch-heretics of whom Dryden—but he was a 
Papist, you know—under the image of a fox, thus 
contemptuously speaks: 

‘With greater guile, 
False Reynard fed on consecrated spoil ; 
The graceless beast by Athanasius first : 
Was chased from Nice; then, by Socinus nursed : 
New swarming sects to this obliquely tend, 
Hence they began, and here they all wil) end’ 
We don’t observe any of them here to-day. They, 
you know, ure a very respectable class of Dissenters, 
a little stuck-up, starched, and self-conceited, not 
very congenial, and perhaps a little vulgar in their 
affectation of respectability, but for all that they 
are an intelligent and estimable body of people. 
We have often wondered that they, with their 
pride of respectability, can tolerate Dissent. Dis- 
sent—excuse our plainness—is not a very respect- 
able thing. Well, we propose to take them into 
the bosom of the Church, indeed many of them are 
in already; and as their ministers are generally 
well-educated gentlemen, and they like the frigid 
zone of religious life, we'll consent to ordain all 
their ministers, and convert their ice-houses into 
chapels of ease, where all the arctic spiritu- 
ality of our great ecclesiastical commonwealth may 
find a congenial habitat and freeze in peace.” 


How far the Arch-bishop fairly hits us here may 
be worth considering; but as regards the rest of 
his discourse, we can say “our withers are un- 
wrung.” 


EXPLORATIONS ROUND SINAI. 
Ar the last meeting of the Geographical Society, 
the Rev. F. W. Holland, son of the member for 
Evesham, read an interesting paper on his explora- 
tions in the peninsula of Sinai during last winter, 


which was his third visit to the country for the same | 


purpose. Dispensing with a dragoman, he adopted 
the independent mode of traversing the district on 
foot, and was engaged for four months in exploring, 
from Mount Sinai as a centre, the numerous hills 
and valleys, at the same time taking the heights of 
the former, and mapping out the intricacies of the 
latter. Making the monastery at the foot of the 
Mount his headquarters, at sunrise every morning 
he was awoke by the clanging of the pieces of iron 
and wooden boards used as bells to call the monks to 
service ; and, after making his fire and cooking his 
breakfast, let himself down by a rope from his 
little room at the top of the convent, and’ com- 
menced alone his daily explorations, depending 
on Arab ibex hunters for his information of 
mountain paths, the monks and their servants 
knowing nothing of the country beyond their walls, 
In his more distant excursions he took an Arab to 


carry his blanket and a bag of provisions, and slept 
out, sometimes, for three or four nights. He found, 
contrary to what he was led to expect, two or three: 
springs of water on every important mountain in the 
neighbourhood and considerable vegetation, even at 
the end of along dry season. With regard to the 
probable route of the Israelites and the sites of 
events in sacred history, he had come to the follow- 
ing conclusions :—After crossing the Red Sea some- 
wuere in the neighbourhood of Suez, he thought 
the Israelites took the lower road down the plain 
along the coast as far as Ain Szouweira, which 
might perhaps mark the locality of Marah. They 
then turned inland to Alim, which he would place 
at Ain Howara. Their next eacampment was 
by the sea, probably near the mouth of Wady 
Ghurundel, the most fertile place in the peninsula. 
The Wilderness of Sin he would identify with the 
plain of Es Seyn, and not with the desert plains of 
Merkha, as generally believed. From this their 
route would lie by Dophkah and Alusk, and after- 
-wards up the Wady Es Sheikh to the Repidim, the 
site of which, after careful examination, he fixed at 
Mokad Musa, a narrow gorge in a long unbroken 
wall of granite, which stretches across the centre 
of the peninsula, and ten miles north of Jebel Musa. 
He was inclined to think that Jebel Um Alowee 
(pessibly a corruption of Eloheem), a previously 
unknown mountain north-east of Jebel Musa, was 
the true Mount Sinai. The plain at the foot affords 
a much larger camping ground than that at the 
foot of what is now called Mount Sinai. In con- 
clusion, he entered a protest against the theory 
that Sinaitic inscriptions were the work of the 
children of Israel; he had copied some hundreds 
of them, and found not a single point in favour of 
such a theory. 
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WHITSUNTIDE. 


WHITSUNTIDE is come again—the season 
looked forward to by the young people of 
our Sunday schools through all the year, 
as one of joy and brightness. It is to 
those who toil one of their rare holidays 
in the long year. It is to our lasses, 
especially, the time for budding forth like 
the flowers in their new spring dresses ; 
and it is the time for social gatherings and 
pleasant excursions to sea-side or wood- 
land scenery—to grand cathedrals, the 
works of man, or to mountains, the works. 
of Gop. We would say a word or two 
“‘to improve the occasion,” as our Puritan 
forefathers were accustomed to phrase it. 
And first, we would speak to our 
young people. We heartily sympathise 
with them in their joy. We bid them 
rejoice—to be as happy as possible. But we 
would point out to them that they will be 
happier the more they lay themselves out to 
make others happy. Go to your social 
gathering, we would say, or on your 
excursion, thinking only of your own 
comfort, thinking only how much enjoy- 
ment for yourself you can “grab” from 
the whole thing, and you will come home 
disappointed, complaining, perhaps dis- 
gusted. You got the wrong place; the 
tea was bad; the speeches stupid; the 
whole affair dull. There was nothing to 
amuse you. Or in the excursion the 
journey was too long; it was too hot, or 
too cold, or too dusty. The place you 
went to was uninteresting; or you were 
sulky because you were outvoted, and 
could not have your own way and go. 
somewhere else. But go with the genial 
feeling of gladness to meet others ; go with 
the self-forgetting desire to contribute to. 
the happiness of others, and you will find — 
happiness for yourself. There is no. 
occasion in the year when there is more 
opportunity and more need for our youn 
people to exercise the spirit of ladies an 
gentlemen. And let no one smile at the 


application of the words “ladies and gen- 
tlemen” to the young people of our 
Sunday schools. ‘These schools ought to 
turn out real ladies and gentlemen. They 
ought to be the nurseries for these, dare we — 
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say, “minor” Christian graces of courtesy | 


and willingness to please, and helpfulness, 
and patience, and forbearance, which con- 
tribute so much to the happiness of daily 
life, as well as for the sterner virtues. 
We remember in times past seeing a 
number of scholars entering an excursion 
train. Some of the elder girls were get- 
ting into a carriage, when a lot of the 
elder boys—young men, indeed—rushed 
upon them, pushed them aside by main 
strength, causing one to fall from the 
step, laughing with a brutal laugh at their 
triumph. We think such a scene would 
be scarcely possible now, even in our 
roughest districts. But we would not 
have anything whatever of the same spirit. 
Especially we would ask the elder scholars 
to look after the younger ones, and help 
to make their happiness somewhat their 
care. 

And we have a word to say to our 
young people as regards their moral con- 
duct on theseoccasions. It cannot bedenied 
that there is temptation for the young in 
these festive meetings and excursions. 
From the beginning of the world, when a 
number of young persons of similar ages 
have got together, their spirits have had a 
tendency to rise, to make them a little 
giddy, and incite them to acts of wildness 
of which, at other times, their cooler judg- 
ment would be ashamed. Let us beg our 
young people to be aware of these tempta- 
tions, and go prepared to hold themselves 
well in hand, and resist even the appear- 
ance of evil. Let them remember that 
they have not only their own character 
and good name to maintain, but that the 
honour of their school, and, to some ex- 
tent, that of the church with which they 
are connected, is in their keeping. 

And now a word to the more educated 
and wealthy of our congregations. We 
wish anything we could say would induce 
more of them to come among the young 
people of our Sunday schools at this 
season. It is astonishing what a great 
amount of good they might do at the cheap 
expenditure of a little time and courtesy, 
by mingling more in the social gather- 
ings and excursions of Whitsuntide. This 
is not a slight matter. Our wealthier and 
more cultured people would thus convince 
the poorer class, of which our schools 
consist, that they care for them, take an 
interest in them, think them worth a 
little attention, and have an interest in 
their school. And to plant these convic- 
tions in the minds of the young people 
would not only make them happier, and 
raise them in their own self-respect, but 
would tend to cement the two classes to- 
gether, would make our churches stronger, 
would bind the young people more warmly 
to our congregations, and give them the 
opportunities which —in Lancashire at 
least—they are ever quick to embrace, to 
learn from the culture and refinement of 
those who have enjoyed greater advantages 
than themselves. 


THE LONDON ANNIVERSARIES. 


Wer desire to call the attention of our friends 
to the series of meetings to be held in London 
next week, and to ask as many ministers and 
laymen as are able to show their interest in 
them by their attendance. The General Bap- 
tists hold their meetings at Worship-street 
Chapel on Monday and Tuesday; and on 
Wednesday morning the forty-third anniver- 
sary of the Hritish and Foreign Unitarian 
Association will commence at Little Portland- 
street Chapel, when Dr. BrLLows, of New 
York, is to preach the sermon. The Associa- 
tion in time past has done valuable work for 


Christian truth and justice, and the least our 
congregations can do is, by lay and ministerial 
deputies, to give it all the encouragement in 
their power. In the afternoon of the same day, 
at Radley’s Hotel, under the presidency of 
JamEs YATES, Esq., M.A.,the London District 
Unitarian Society will hold its meeting ; and at 
the same place, on Thursday morning, the 
Conference of the Sunday-school Association 
will take place. This year there will be a 
brief report from the committee, and after- 
wards a short paper will be read by SAMUEL 
SHarpr, Esq., author of a new transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and various other 
works, On raising the education in Sun- 
day schools.” Then in the afternoon at the 
Crystal Palace, the collation in connection 
with the British and Foreign Association will 
be held, under the presidency of GrorcE 
Bucxton, Esq. Such of our friends as can 
make it convenient to attend, we are sure, will 
find a cordial welcome, and it would be advis- 
able for them to intimate to the committee 
their intention to be present, as we see it is 
proposed to keep, during the anniversaries, a 
register of visitors at the office of the Associa- 
tion, 178, Strand. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


HENRY BROUGHAM. 
BORN SEPTEMBER 19, 1778; DIED MAY 7, 1868. 


A Granp old tree has fallen! Can it be 
That with so little stir it has come down? 
That in the forest scarce a gap we see 
For loss of that great trunk and reverend crown ? 
Gaunt, grey, with vice-like roots and gnarled knees, 
A green leaf here and there on some tough limb, 
That once had growih and girth for many trees, 
He stood: no passer-by but noted him, 
Wond’ring to gauge his wreck, and learn his age, 
And hear how broad was once the shade he cast ; 
With what defiant port he faced the rage 
Of storms, when weaker growths gave to the blast. 
He lived and lived—from hot youth to hoar eld, 
From flush of leaf to bareness of green bough: 
A giant in decay, that still upheld 
A shrunken strength, and weight of furrowed 
brow. 
Until at last we heard he was laid low; 
Not by the stroke of storm or levin sped, 
In still Provengal night, and May moon’s glow, 
When none was by, he bowed his ancient head. 
The peaceful death to close the restless life, 
The quiet eve to crown the stormy day! 
Such should be the surcease from noble strife, 
So should a well-spent being ebb away. 
As he lies thus,—ere earth to earth is given, 
We trace back his long life, and find it knit 
With all wherein our century has striven, 
Stirred, spoken, reared, o’erthrown, fought, 
wrought, or writ. 
The ninety-year-old man was part of all, 
Great part of most that’s worthiest and best : 
Through that long race the oar he scarce let fall, 
Scarce through that long day’s work paused once 
to rest. 
It was a time of tempest and of toil, 
An age of battle with all forms of ill, 
fll that brought strength to crush, and fraud to foi), 
Delay to sicken, and contempt to chill. 


Bias of honour, place, wealth, worldly good, 

Drew all away; he would not so be drawn. 
Truth and Right’s soldier from the first he stood, 

And in the thickest darkness looked for dawn. 
Count all the triumphs in these fifty years 

By Right and Truth o’er wrong and falsehood won; 
Of the Good Cause’s Paladins and Peers, 

A faithfuller that Henry Brougham is none, 


He lived through all those fights, and seemed to 
grow 
Tenser and tougher with their wear and tear ; 
And when the strife was done, and the sun low, 
And “age brought honour and the silver hair,” 
He could look o’er his life, and svy, at last— 
‘“‘ No cause for which I fought now counts a foe; 
No goal I made for but is reached and past ; 
No ill I amed a blow at but lies low.” 
A fighter born, with fighter’s work in hand, 
He had the fighter’s weak points with the strong; 
Hot, vehement to rashness, never bland, 
In hates, as loves, too sudden oft und strong; 
Vain, quick of temper, proud of all he knew, 
As who that knew so much but might be proud, 
By all he had done, and all he hoped to do— 
Lifted, his great head’s height, above the crowd ? 
Why note what flaws may be in such a fame? 
Freer of flaws than his the fames are few; 
Sum up the gains to which he linked his name ;— 
What nobler work did ever statesman do? 
The senate purged ; charity’s stream strained pure}; 
Slaves freed ; chicane and bigotry put down; 
Knowledge on ignorance gaining, slow but sure: 
This was his life's work, is his memory’s gerne 
unch. 


THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY, 


PART VI. 
Ir was some time before poor Harry could escape 
from the impression that his dream was a reality, 
or desist from the frightened screams which had 
startled the household. Nurse looked very much 
terrified ; but the father, comprehending what she 
had been doing, gently, but firmly, put her from 
the room, and then set himself to help the mother 
in soothing their poor child. As soon as Hurry 
was fully awake, and could understand that it was 
but a deeam, Mr. Warner began to tell him to 
try to forget what nurse had been saying, for it 
was all a delusion—a doctrine borrowed from 
dark, ignorant, heathen times; that there was no 
such place; no such eternal torment; no such 
angry God as had been haunting his mind. It 
required, however, the soothing efforts of botb 
father and mother during the greater part of the 
day, assisted for atime by the doctor, to bring 
back the child to his usual placid condition. At 
last, however, they succeeded, and the subject was 
allowed to rest for many days. 

When he was strong and calm enough to have 
the matter renewed, Mr. Warner called nurse into 
Harry’s room—Mrs. Warner was already there— 
and said, “Nurse, you have thought fit to make our 
child hear your view, and now I must beg you to 
sit down and listen quietly while I give him my 
view of God’s dealing with His sinful children. 
I will not speak harshly to you for suggesting 
such terrible thoughts to the poor child. 1 know 
you did it, as you thought, for the best, only I am 
sorry you could think so.” 

“TJ am sure, sir,’ said nurse, “no one felt more 
for the darling’s sufferings than I did; and I may 
be wrong, but it seemed to me that we must not 
spare the weak flesh when the salvation of the soul 
is at stake.” 

“Well, listen,” said Mr. Warner, “and perhaps 
before I have done you may suspect that it is not 
necessary to punish the flesh, as you have done, to 
save the soul. I was brought up, then, to believe as 
you believe, that God wasastern and wrathful Being, 
who condemned millions and millions of his children 
to unspeakable torments through all eternity. Sun— 
day after Sunday I heard the doctrine preached at- 
church and chapel. At the same time I was. told: 
that I ought to love God. I tried to love Him.. 
But how could I love a Being presented to me as 
the most unloveable, most hateful Being? No; 1 
said in my prayers that I loved Him; I tried to fancy 
that I loved Him; but now I know that in reality I 
feared and hated Him. I was in one sense very 
religious; I always had God in my thoughts; L 
could not forget Him. J was afraid to forget Him. 
It was my fortune to have for a grandfather a very 
cold, hard, severe old man. I see him now, with 
his stern face that seemed never to smile, Of this 
grandfather I was terribly afraid. He had no 
sympathy with children; indeed, could not endure 
them to speak, scarcely to move about in his pre- 
sence. I used to tremble, afraid to stir, while neaz 
him. I remember now the terror I had for days: 
that he would cut out my tongue, as he threatened 
because I began my childish prattle before him. 
used to hear him pouring out his stern anger 
on my grandmother and aunt, when in some 
some little matter they had offended him, And I 
think they trembled at his step and were as much 
afraid of him as if he were an ogre. Now, this 
grandfather became for years my picture of God. 
I thought of Him as like an old man, too, cold,, 
hard, stern, unsympathising, angry, and unfor- 
giving. Andit is an idea of God like this that: 
mnillions and millions of children are taught to hol@. 
Was it possible for me to love such a God as this ? 
No, I felt towards Him just as I felt towards the 
grandfather. 


“As I grew up my mind unfolded. I was a 
great reader, especially I delighted in stories, 
whether in history, or biography, or fiction. And 
by and bye I noticed that all the characters 
which I most loved and honoured in books or life, 
and which were set upas being worthy to be loved, 
were just the very opposite to the God whom Ihad 
been taught to believe in. They were patient, 
gentle, unselfish, loving, forgiving, shrinking from 
inflicting suffering and hastening to relieve it where 
it existed. He was irritable, hard, selfish, stern, un- 
forgiving, capable of inflicting the most terrible 
suffering in hell, and never being drawn to 
relieve it through eternity. Then, again, I 
noticed that the character I most hated, and 
that men in general most hated, was just in many 
respects such a character as that I had been taught. 
to give to God. For example, I read in the papers 
of a mother beating her little child day by day— 
unmercifully beating her, sometimes with a hot 
poker ; throwing scalding water over her, starving 
her till she was nothing but skin and bones, keeping 
her locked up in a cellar in darkness, filth, and 
squalor; so that the child was almost idiotic and a 
mass of ulcers from bad usage. Against such a 
mother a universal feeling of horror rose in the 
country. She was called a monster. The multitude 
yelled their execration at her as she was conveyed 
from the court to the prison, and could seareely be 
prevented from tearing her to pieces. And yet the 
God that I was required to love and call my 
father wasworse than this woman. He kept, not 
one, but millions of His children in a black cellar 
rolling in fire and brimstone. He had them lashed 
day by day by devils, until they were one mass 
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of bruises. 
jo 


He starved them from every kind of 


% I could not make it out. I somehow took it for 
granted at that time that the clergy were right, 
and that the God who made and ruled us was as 
hard and cruel as they said. I wondered how it 
could be. And it grew year by year such an un- 
pleasing, uncomfortable subjest to think upon, that 
IT voluntarily turned away my mind more and 
more from thinking uponit. I tried deliberately 
to forget God. Gradually I began to stay away 
from church and from every other place—and 
to keep from every boox—in which I was likely 
to hear about Him. I lived as much as pos- 
sible without God. I HAD BENN FRIGHTENED AWAY 
FrroM Him. And I believe there are hundreds of 
thousands at the present moment living without 
God because they have been frightened away 
from Him. O, what harm—what shameful wrong— 
those teachers did me who filled my mind with 
those hard, dark thoughts of God and his ways, 
which for years clouded my life, hid from me the 
light of the Father’s love; and made me a stranger 
to Him in that period of my existence when I 
needed him most. Ministers talk about infidel 
books and the infidel tendency of the press, as the 
influences that turn men away from religion and 
‘the churches. I am convinced from my own ex- 
perience that the most powerful infidel influences 
are the teachings of ministers themselves, fright- 
ening millions away from God.” 
eae ay 


THE EPISCOPAL RIDDLE. 


Mr. F. T. Mort offers the following solution of 
Archbishop Whately’s riddle, which has been at- 
tracting so much attention, and thinks it may 
perhaps be the true one, because it is so bad that 
the archbishop may fairly have thought it safe to 
offer £50 for its discovery. 
As down the stairs the hurrying shoals 
Rush from the Ark’s capacious door, 
And stately men and creeping moles 
Meet on the mountain’s muddy floor, 
While still the waves of ocean roar, 
And still the distant thunder rolls ; 
Out speaks the venerable Noah— 
“ The patter-I-hark of human soles!” 
qe: fe ee oe 


AN ABYSSINIAN CATHEDRAL. 


Ons of the many “correspondents” at present in 
Abyssinia gives the following description of a 
“cathedral” there:—Antalo contains about 400 
houses, the inhabitants of which turned out en 
masse to stare upon the strange white men, the 
Franks (as all Europeans are called), who had come 
from some unknown far-off land to join in battle 
with the mighty Theodore. Attended by a large 
crowd of men, all clothed in white togas trimmed 
with scarlet, and with no protection to their head 
except their curly black hair, we rode into the 
centre of the town, where by the river side stands 
the cathedral, embosomed in a grove of lofty 
cypress trees. By cathedral let no one suppose 
that any massive pile of lofty architecture was 
encircled by these trees. The church is but a 
circular building one storey high, and roofed with 
thatch. It is built in three concentric circles. 
The innermost, or most central, is the holy place 
where the ark is kept, where priests alone may 
enter, and into which we were not admitted. The 
second is ornamented on the walls with rude 
frescoes. These represent the Madonna and Child, 
the crucifixion, the Stoning of St. Peter, and other 
incidents of New Testament history. The most 
prized of all are one of the Madonna encased in 
metal in Russian style, and a large frescoe of St. 
George on a white horse killing the dragon. None 
of the paintings are executed with the slightest 
regard to perspective, and seem to be but rude 
imitations of the religious paintings of the Early 
Medizeval period. Into the second circle communi- 
cants are admitted. It was curious to find sus- 
pended on its walls, on either side of the reading- 
desk, two parchment scrolls {in Tigrean 
character, one of which was headed by 
the British Crown, the monogram “G.R.,” 
and the words “George, King,” in letters of 
gold. They must have been left here by Mr. Salt 
in one of his missions to Tigre in the earlier years 
of this century. The outer circle of the church is 
but a colonnade; its walls are bare of either 
painting or ornament. In it the people pray and 
prayers are publicly read. Several priests, dis- 
tinguished from the laity only by their wearing 
voluminous white turbans, accompanied us through 
the church, and explained to us through our 
interpreter the designs of the paintings. All these 
they asserted to have been done by Abyssinian 
artists. After having seen the church, we were 
taken to the door of the chief priest’s house, and 
were shown the church plate. This consisted of a 
Bible beund in silver gilt, two mitres of the same 
material, manufactured by an Italian artist while 
resident in Abyssinia, a copper-gilt goblet, with the 
arms of England and the motto “ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,” a present from Salt, anda beautiful silver- 
gilt Greek cross, which many would have willingly 
purchased, but which the clergy refused to part 
with. While we were inspecting these we were 
ourselves inspected. A thick crowd of the male 
inbabitants gathered round us, and examined with 


the greatest curiosity and admiration our swords, 
revolvers, watches, spurs, and clothing. Many, 
showing the blue cords round their necks, which 
in this country mark a Christian, interrogated us 
by signs whether we were “Christian.” On being 
assured that we were so, greatly pleased, they 
ejaculated constantly “Tayeb! tayeb!”—the Arabic 
for “good,” which the Abyssinians believe to be 
a word in our language, and which our soldiers 
believe to be a word in theirs, and which, with the 
exception of “Salaam,” is almost the only means of 
intercommunication between the two. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION. 

THE annual meeting of this Association was held 

in Hope-street Schools on Monday evening, the 

18th inst., the president, W. J. Lamport, Esq,, in 

the chair. 

Among those present were a large number of 
ministers, including the Revs. J. Alsop, Chas. Beard, 
B.A., George Beaumont, John Cropper, M.A., John 
Cuckson, Benjamin Glover, Alex. Gordon, M.A., 
Henry Green, M.A., T. Holland, B.A., Thos. Jones, 
William Pope, John Shannon, S. Alfred Steinthal, 
Charles B. Upton, B.A., B.Se., Charles Wicksteed, 
B.A. There were also present Messrs. T. Avison, 
F.RB.S., T. Chapman, W. C. Downie, T. Green, H. 
Hawkes, A. Higginson, Geo, Holt, C. W. Jones, J. 
Nuttall, C. P. Melly, F. Millson, C. G. Mott, Shaw, 
James Wood. The attendance was much more 
satisfactory than on some previous occasions, 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing the business of the 
meeting, said that it was as usual of a routine cha- 
racter; yet not entirely so; they would hear re- 
ports from their old friend Mr. Glover, and from 
their new friend Mr. Cuckson, The report from the 
committee still contains, positively for the last time, 
an allusion to the Southport congregation. They 
were so proud of the Southport congregation, that 
they could not leave out a reference to its present 
independent and flourishing state. Ot Crewe they 
were proud, too, in some respects, but they would 
like to see the time a little nearer at hand when 
the Crewe congregation will render themselves 
self-supporting. Roscommon-street had chosen for 
itself, with the full approval of the Association, a 
minister of its own. It complains again, as in 
former years, that its place of worship is too small, 
and he thought the time was come for the erection 
of achurch there. The least satisfactory portion 
of the statements to be laid before them consisted 
in the smallness of the subscription list. It 
was not creditable to us as a body that our 
subscription list should be so slender. This 
was not the time for us, in any way what- 
ever, to flinch from our duty, or to take our 
hand from the plough. “Only reflect upon the 
large questions to be agitated during the next few 
years, and then be careful how you give up any 
means of helping,on your religious truth or 
spiritual freedom. The Irish Church is on the 
point of being disestablished; but the questions 
agitated now will not stop at the Irish Church. 
(Loud applause.) English Churchmen are per- 
fectly right in their apprehension that the ques- 
tions raised will not be allowed to rest there. Do 
not misunderstand me. I say nothing now about 
disestablishment or disendowment; but the time 
is speedily coming whena number of questions will 
arise about the English Church, which will call for 
our utmost attention and care. It is not because 
the Irish Church is to be done away with that these 
questions will become pressing, but because the 
national conscience has been aroused on these sub- 
jects ; and men, looking on these things, are ready to 
cry with the patriarch of old,‘ Surely the Lord is 
in this place, and I knew it not.” (Applause.) 

The Treasurer (T. Avison, Esq.) then read the 
report from the committee. 

The Rev. BensAMIN GLOVER read an interesting 
and hopeful report from Crewe. It was stated that 
about half the houses there were the property 
of working men. ‘The strongest religious in- 
fluence is that of the Methodists, particularly the 
Primitives. Yet there are plenty of inquiring 
minds. Tracts had been distributed, and among 
them some specially written for the locality. The 
Sunday services and school had been steadily main- 
tained. Mr. Glover had also visited and preached 
at the Potteries. 

The Rev. Joun Cuckson read a short and telling 
report of his first steps in ministerial work at Ros- 
common-street. The existing institutions were in 
vigorous life; and a society of young men, for 
“mutual instruction and not quarrelsome debate,” 
had recently been established. 

The Rev. Cuartus WicKsTEED moved the first 
resolution, “ That the reports be received, and that 
the best wishes of the meeting be offered to Mr. 
Glover and Mr. Cuckson for the success of their 
arduous labours,” He could not but rejoice to 
express his sense of the obligations they were all 
under to Mr. Glover and Mr. Cuckson for the 
energy with which they had pursued what were 
properly termed their “arduous” Jabours, “ Ardu- 
ous” indeed they were, involving nothing less than 
a constant, bold, untiring. breasting of an opposing 
tide. And if the results were not as marked, as 
large, and as successful as they might wish, they 
must remember the very trying circumstances 
under which they were achieved. People who 
placed themselves in the advanced guard of 


opinion could not expect to have all the forces 
of the main army ready to rally round them. 
Their bold and honest leaders of thought went 
straight on in the pursuit of pure truth, regardless, 
though on looking back, they perceived that they 
had outstripped most of their followers, and were 
nearly alone. Whereas some politic and popular 
leaders were always looking about them to see who 
were with them, and if they had taken astep @ 
little too much in advance harked back till “the 
following” came up. In the next place they must 
remember what friends they all were of liberty, 
and how remote they were from having a fixed 
definite system of faith, ready to be advanced, de- 
fended, and enforced in an available concrete form. 
He, for his part, while acknowledging the absolute 
necessity for liberty, as the very atmosphere in 
which alone they could breathe, regarded that 
liberty as merely a condition for the attainment of 
results; those results, he thought, were certain 
great religious and theological truths, and those 
truths, when once reached, he felt it was our highest 
duty to advocate and diffuse for the blessing and en- 
lightenment of our fellow-men. In the third place, 
they must remember that the very improvement 
which had taken place in prevailing religious and 
theological thought around had made the contrasts 
of the churches less marked, and men were not 
now so hardly driven by a narrow Calvinism on 
the one hand, or a cold officialism.on the other, out 
of the surrounding churches into the alone refuge 
of Unitarianism. From all these, and many other 
causes he could have mentioned, a slower recog- 
nition of our separate denominational position and 
significance might be accounted for. He noticed 
with pleasure, from what their president had said, 
that they were likely to have a new chapel in 
Roscommon-street, But that chapel built, he 
would recommend a pause in chapel building. 
What we wanted was to have that room better oc- 
cupied; congregations, not chapels, should be our 
next effort. 

Cartes Grey Mort, Esq., in seconding the re- 
solution, said: One excuse for many of the Unit- 
ariansin this neighbourhood who do not support this 
Association is that it is too little known. The only 
occasions on which our attention is directed to it 
are once a year at the chapels where collections are 
made, and once a year at this annual meeting. The 
low state of our funds is in great measure due to 
our not letting outsiders know what we are doing. 
The work we do is not a slight work—not one with 
which the Unitarian public, if they understood it 
well, would trifie. It should be set above almost 
every other which we have in hand. We hearfrom 
Mr. Wicksteed that it is the highest intellect of the 
country that is now open to our appeal; we hear 
from Mr. Glover that it is the working classes that 
are waiting for our truths. Both these gentlemen 
speak, doubtless, from their own experience ; and I, 
who belong neither to the highest intelligence nor to 
the lowest stratum of our society,may claim, also, that 
the middle classes are ready for what we can give. 
So that, really, there is no class that is not prepared 
for our faith. I fear we have been far too selfish 
about this faith; we have been satisfied with keep- 
ing it in our chapels and in our families, forgetting 
the myriads outside who are waiting forit. The 
district embraced by this Liverpool Mission com- 
prehends about one million of people. How many 
of these do we succeed in reaching? We have 
managed to establish a congregation at Crewe with 
an average attendance of about fifty; a congrega- 
tion at Southport with an average attendance of 
about eighty; acongregation at Roscommon-street 
with an average attendance of about sixty. This 
brings us up to somewhere about two hundred 
people to whom we have managed to convey the 
influence of our faith, after six or seven years’ 
work. Is this satisfactory? If this were all, I 
should think it very unsatisfactory. But the exist- 
ence of these, as centres of work, is of more 
significance than the mere formation of congrega- 
tions. A hearer who has been attracted to a single 
sermon or lecture cannot go away exactly thesame 
man that he came. We ought to have a centre of 
this kind in every village, or at least in every small 
town; yet we have not. And why not? Because 
the whole Unitarian body of the Liverpool District 
cannot raise for this missionary purpose more than 
three or four hundred pounds a-year. It isa sign 
of a bad workman, we know, to quarrel with his 
tools; but a very good workman, if he have no 
tools at all, cannot do much work. What of the 
future? Cannot we do something that will mend 
this state of things? It will rest with every indi- 
vidual person present to-night to take care, within 
seven days from this date, to let some fresh person 
know of the existence of this Association ; and, if he 
will continue this process, we shall be ina different 
financial position this time next year. All the in- 
telligence of the country tends towards us, and here 
we sit, satisfied with three or four hundred pounds 
to do this great and mighty work. I do not think 
this work exaggerated. I think it ten times greater 
than it has been represented. Would that the age 
of the disendowment of the Irish Church might be 
the age of our endowment with a new energy and 
a new spirit! (Applause.) a vie di 

The CuatrMAN then introduced to the meetin, 
Rev. Hunry Green, of Knutsford, as an old an 
tried friend of the Unitarian cause, whose pt ce 
among them that evening he was rejoice fae ; 
and Mr. Green gave some interesting recollections 
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of Se former state of our denomination in Liver- 
pool, 

Mr. Avison, in the absence of the treasurer 
(Philip H. Holt, Esq.), read the accounts for the 
year, which showed a deficit of £18, 12s.; it was, 
however, stated that this debt would be dimi- 
nished by a sum of £10 just received from the 
Crewe congregation. 

The Rev. W. Porn, who has recently joined our 
body and become the minister at Woodchurch, 
Oxton, moved that the reports be received and 
passed. He was unaware of the nature of the 
Association till to-night, but rejoiced in the dis- 
covery. He was not aware that there was an 
Association of Unitarians in this country for the pro- 
fessed purpose of religious aggression. (Laughter 
and applause.) He had full faith in the ultimate 
success of the movement. But they must cer- 
tainly provide the sinews of war better. He had 
heard, since he had been in the neighbourhood, that 
money was very plentiful in the Unitarian body— 
(laughter),—and also that Unitarians were very 
liberal with their money. (Cheers.) They only 
wanted to be convinced that money thrown into 
this channel will not be thrown away, and the 
money would he forthcoming. The reports showed 
that the little means already expended had pro- 
duced’ an ample harvest; had more been ex- 
pended, more would have been reaped. They could 
not expect a very large harvest from a very small 
sowing. (Applause.) 

Mr. CHapMANn, who seconded the resolution, 
thought we had already sufficient places of wor- 
ship, and wanted a greater spirit of worship. He 
referred to the meagreness of the evening attend- 
ance at our places of worship. 

Mr. WicksTrrp reminded the meeting that 
thirty-five years ago there was but one of our 
chapels in Liverpool open for evening service, and 
there, though there was a most gifted minister, the 
audience was no larger than might be seen in one 
of our places at present. And now there were no 
less than six chapels always open for evening service. 

The Rev. CHARLES BrarD moved the appoint- 
ment of a committee, secretary, and treasurer for 
the ensuing year. After alluding to the ques- 
tion of evening services, he said: I am about 
to make a confession which, I am afraid, will 
sink me very deeply in the eyes of some of 
our friends. I have not any faith in the attempt 
to propagate Unitarianism as such, to preach 
the doctrines of a particular sect, or to extend the 
religious influence of an organised body. There was 
oné simple purpose which Christ and his apostles 
had in view ; and this was by no means to overturn 
Judaism, or to found a fresh dogmatic system of 
religion; it was simply to save men’s souls, to give 
to the ignorant light; to lift the sinful from the 
slough of their despond ; to minister to the sorrow- 
ful that comfort which streams and can only stream 
from on high, and thus to put a new heart, a new 
sou), a new comfort, a new strength into man. To 
accomplish this has always been the end of any 
great religious movement; and just in proportion 
as we teach men, not our Unitarianism-—nay, not 
even our Christianity—but simply in proportion as 
we are determined to teach them only religion, to 
lift them nearer to God, to tura them away from 
the narrowness of their own natures, will our suc- 
cess be. Going out in this way, and teaching reli- 
gion, we certainly do, before very long, come into 
contact with problems of theology. And it is wrong 
for us, I think, to divide our work into two parts, 
80 as to -give, in our Domestic Missions, religion 
first and theology after, or, possibly, religion without 
theology; and, on the contrary, in our District 
Missions to invert that order, and give first theology 
and then religion, The natural order places religion 
first, and then theology. We do not need any 
exact doctrine of the person of Christ to prove how 
beautiful, glorious, and inspiriting his example is; 
we require no metaphysical acquaintance with the 
nature of the Divine essence, to bring men to their 
Father in Heaven. When you have succeeded in 
drawing men a little nearer to the central source 
of all spiritual light and heat, then theological 
questions will occur, and you must answer them 
fully and freely ; but I do not believe in any enter- 
prise that puts theology before religion, and that 
does not make practical religion its first and fore- 
most object. (Applause.) Now as regards the 
financial question. I am quite sure that when you 
have accomplished all that you wish in the way of 
collecting money, you have not done your work. 
We want something more than money, and the want 
is a far more pressing one. I agree with Mr. Pope 
that the Unitarians, English Presbyterians or Free 
Christians of this neighbourhood, are in the first 
place rich, andin the next place liberal. But what 
we want ismen. (Hear, hear.) We want a different 
class of evangelists to that which we have hitherto 
succeeded in obtaining; men touched with fire 
from on high; men of self-denying lives; willing 
to do what I will find a hundred Catholic priests 
in this country, or a hundred Anglican clergymen 
willing to do—live among the poor, and spend their 
all upon them; and the moment we have a pro- 
phet, with whatever disadvantages of culture and 
means, whose lips have been touched, as were once 
Isaiah's, by a coal from heaven’s own altar, and 
whose heart is all aglow with that divine fire, the 
moment we find a prophet, the common people 
will hear him gladly. (Loud applause.) 

e Rev. THuMas Hottanpd, of Southport, 
seconded the resolution. 


Rev. J. Atsor said he must dissent from the 
opinions of some previous speakers on two points. 
He believed that truth is the basis of religion, 
(Hear, hear.) It was a very easy but a very unfair 
thing to apply such words as dogmatism and the 
like to the cherished truths of our holy religion. 
Again, he was much attached to an evening service. 
While granting that persons who live at great dis- 
tances cannot attend twice a day, he yet knew that 
there were many living in town to whom a second 
service was both a privilege and a delight. 

The meeting was also addressed by Rev. JoHN 
Cropper, M.A., of Wareham; C. P. MEeviy, Esq., and 
Rev. 8, A. STEINTHAL, 

se ee 
NORTHERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

THe annual meeting of this Association was held 
on Monday evening, in the Mission House, Stan- 
hope-street, Belfast; H. Darprisuirn, Esq., in the 
chair. Among those present were Messrs. J. M. 
Darbishire, Robert M‘Calmont, William Spackman, 
A. O’D. Taylor, Thomas Shaw, Revs. John Scott 
Porter, C. J. M‘Alester, John Jellie, T. H. M. Scott, 
T. Bowring, and D, Thompson. ' 

Rev. J. C. M‘AtustTEr (the secretary) read the 
report. 

“The committee have satisfaction in reporting that 
during the year all applications made from the schools 
connected with the Association have been carefully 
attended to, and that every facility within the province 
of the Association has been afforded for the efficient 
management of the Sunday schools, The Hibernian 
Bible Society has kindly supplied bibles and testa- 
ments for the use of the Association’s schools at six- 
pence and twopence each. In addition to the books 
supplied at present by the Association, it might be 
desirable to publish, or supply at alow rate, volumes 
bearing on natural history in several of its depart- 
ments, on animal physiology and kindred subjects, 
and on the history and manners of the people in Pales- 
tine; but the very small demand for works already 
issued by the Association has reasonably deterred your 
committee, for several years, from entertaining such a 
project. They have to acknowledge the kindness of the 
London Sunday-school Society, and of the Manchester 
District Sunday-school Association, for inviting them tu 
send deputies to their annual meetings. While the com- 
mittee were unable to accept these invitations, they are 
not less sensible of the Christian courtesy which prompted 
them. The interest which these English societies mani- 
fest in the Sunday-school cause, and the energy which 
they seem to throw into the work should stimulate us to 
increased exertions, They have also gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy of the American Unitarian Association, 
in regularly forwarding to this association the Monthly 
Journal,” 

Rev. JoHN Scorr Portrr, in moving the adop- 
tion of the report, referred to some of the draw- 
backs which existed to educational efforts. The 
greatly relaxed state of parental authority was a 
very great obstacle to the education of the young.-— 
Rev. D. THompson seconded the motion, which 
was passed unanimously, 

Mr. J. M. DarBisHIRE moved—*“ That a Sunday 
school devoted to the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of the young, is an important means of 
educating the people in Christian principles; and 
that this Association, established for the purpose of 
supplying Sunday schools with books, and other- 
wise promoting their proficiency, is entitled to our 
cordial and united support.”—Rev. T. BowRina 
seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

The Rev. Joun JELLIE moved the next resolu- 
tion:—“ That we gratefully acknowledge the con- 
tinued liberality of the Hibernian Bible Society in 
supplying this Association with copies of thesacred 
Scriptures for the use of these schools at reduced 
prices.”—The Rev. C. J. M‘ALEsTeR, in the absence 
of the Rev. John Porter, seconded the motion, 
which was passed unanimously. Ty eats esas 

The Rev. Mr. Scorr (Dunmurry) moved the next 
resolution, expressive of sympathy with the London 
and Manchester District Sunday-school Associa- 
tions in their earnest labours in the cause of Sunday 
schools, and their wish to co-operate with them in 
any way’ which might be found practicable.—Mr. 
T. SHaw seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Thanks to the officers were then voted, and new 
ones appointed, after which the meeting was closed 
by prayer. 

——————Q 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Hrywoop.—On the 17th inst., the annual school 
sermons were preached by the Rev. R. Pilcher, 
B.A., of Bradford. Collections, £22. 183. 73d. 

Lonpon: WxEsT-STRERT CHAPEL.-—A social meet- 
ing was held on Monday night, the 25th inst; 
upwards of eighty present. The services of Mr. 
Carter, the lay minister in charge of this congrega- 
tion, and Miss Warren, who plays the harmonium, 
and Mr. Webb, one of the choir, were handsomely 
acknowledged by gifts of suitable books. This 
little church is prospering. : 

MANCHESTER, WHITFIELD- STREET, ARDWICK.—On 
Sunday last, anniversary sermons were preached 
at this place, in the afternoon by the Rev. G. H. 
Wells, M.A., and in the evening by the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, M.A.—On Monday evening, the annual con- 
gregational tea meeting was held, when the Rev. Dr. 
Beard presided, and addresses were delivered by 
the chairman, the Revs. J. Freeston, T. E. Poynt- 
ing, W. H. Herford, B.A., and T. Harrison ; Messrs. 
J. Heys, J. Heywood, T. Brittain, and D. Baxter. 
It was announced in the course of the evening 
that the recent bazaar and the subscriptions had 
yielded sufficient to purchase the premises they 


occupied, and that there was about £40 in money 
and £30 in goods beside to make the necessary 
alterations. The speeches were all of a hopeful and 
encouraging kind. 

StockportT.—The annual sermons on behalf of 
the church funds were preached on Sunday last, by 
the Rev. A. M. Creery, B.A., of Altrincham, when 
collections were made amounting to £41. 11s. 


== 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


To the Editors—I would assure Mr. Means that 
my objection to work with Independents and 
Baptists is not founded on their religious opinions. 
I recognise in them the same right of private 
judgment which Iexercise myself. But when Iam 
invited to follow them as leaders in the cause of 
religious “ Liberation,” I object and decline to do 
so, because they are persons “ who appear to me ta 
have no just idea of the claims of religious truth or- 
religious liberty.” My reasons for thus thinking of 
them I have given at some length. Does Mr, 
Means question or deny those reasons? If so, it 
would be more to the purpose to tell us on what 
ground he does so, than it is to ask whether the. 
terms “bigoted and intolerant” are applicable to 
me. These words are usually applied to persons. 
who lay an unseemly stress on their own religious 
opinions, or religious rites, and have little con- 
sideration for the opinions or the rites of others ;— 
persons, for instance, who put their ideas of 
Christian doctrine into legal forms, and seek to fix 
them upon future generations for +! time to come. 
It is not I who do this, so far as J know. If Mr. 
Means thinks it is, I shall be much obliged to him 
if he will show me how, or where, and I will try to. 
correct the fault. 

As to his second inquiry, I would suggest to him 
that it is a little premature. Perhaps when, if ever, 
we come to the task of organising the future 
national church, it- may be found practicable to 
provide for the case supposed, At any rate, I fancy 
we may very well postpone, for the present, the 
consideration of so interesting a difficulty, and turn 
to matters which are nearer to us. 

Mr. Wright very properly points out what he 
considers a fallacy in my argument. He thinks 
that people have a “perfect right” to form a 
Christian Church “on the principle of close com- 
munion or doctrinal trusts.” They who do so, do 
not ask others to join or contribute, unless they 
choose. _ In reply, I would a:k Mr. Wright whether 
he really holds that any individual or number of 
individuals have a “ perfect right” to use the name 
of Christ and of Christianity, as the cover, or plea, 
or pretext, under which to set up, and seek to bind 
upon future generations, their own private and 
sectarian definitions of religious or Christian 
doctrine? I cannot see that any such “right” 
exists. It is, at best, only an usurped right; and it 
always reminds me too forcibly of the American 
slaveholder’s right “to wallop his own nigger.” 
It makes little difference in the case, that the 
usurpers do not attempt to infringe on my liberty, 
or seek to compel others to join or contribute, 
Small merit to them for this; for the power to do 
it isnot in their possession. But, nevertheless, do 
they not “infringe on the liberty” of their congre- 
gational successors—their own children and grand- 
children, it may be? These will surely be under 
the “patronage and control” of those who have 
gone before them, and not with their own consent 
either. Their predecessors have taken away their 
privilege to judge for themselves. Wil! Mr. Wright 
defend this? Does he think it consistent with any 
high principle of religious liberty ? or will be main- 
tain that the persons who do it are leaders to be 
followed in the cause of religious liberty ? If he 
does so, I can only hold up my hands in amaze- 
ment, and appeal to the common sense of candid 
and free-minded men. 

Mr. Wright will easily see, from this statement 
of the case, that I do not refuse to act with 
Liberationists of the Independent and Baptist 
names merely because their “ notions as to congre- 
gational organisation are different from my own.” 
My objection goes far deeper than outward organis- 
ation. What the sects just named are so largely, 
so generally doing, is plainly inconsistent with the 
free spirit of the Christian Gospel, and with an 
enlightened Protestantism. And they are doing 
it now, persistently, with their eyes open; and de- 
fending it by elaborate defences in the current 
sectarian literature of the day. I confidently 
appeal to Mr. Wright, and ask him whether he 
thinks that the men who do these things, who 
support them by their presence and their money 
contributions, are worthy leaders in the great 
cause of religious liberty ? } 

What Mr. Wright says about a national church 
may be perfectly true, yet it will not justify the 
orthodox Dissenters in what they have done and 
are doing in the same matter. Nevertheless, to 
my own mind, a national church might be so 
organised as tu leave a perfect Christian liberty to 
every member, ’ , 

And here, Mr. Editor, as [ hope I shail have no 
occasion to trouble you with further remarks on this 
subject, let me briefly refer to a leading article in 
the Znguirer of the 23rd inst. The writer alludes to 
those amongst us “ who cannot forget unpleasant 
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memories;” and after admitting the “shameful 
intolerance” of the congregational body, he adds, 
“But this is of the past.” I would ask him has he 
lost his power of observation, that be seems to 
be ignorant of some of the commonest facts of the 
sectarian life around him? The model trust deed 
of the Independents may be bought for a shilling 
any day. ‘he articles on admission to Dissenting 
Colleges are even now in full force. So is the re- 
striction on admission to the Christian Church, as 
organised among Independents and Baptists. Dr. 
R. Vaughan, in his new work, “The Church and 
State Question,” defends that restriction, and justi- 
fies the existing mode of admission to the Church 
on the ground that admission to a clubor a literary 
society “depends on the suffrage of those who 
constitute it” (p. 181). These are not things of the 
past; nor is that notable volume of Mr. T.S. James. 
They are things of the present and the future; and 
I venture to suggest, as the practical lesson, that 
some of our friends, who write so decidedly at 
¢imes on these matters, might occasionally inform 
themselves a little better on the subjects of which 
they write. 

As to the “ widest possible Church” which you 
have yourself proposed, Mr. Editor, allow me the 
remark, that when it is realised, if that day ever 
comes, it will be too like the widest possible edu- 
cation under which the nation is now suffering. I 
shall anticipate that the religious voluntaryists of a 
future day will be ready to do much as our educa- 
tional voluntaryists are now doing; that is, they 
will loudly call for some systematic organisation, 
proceeding from a central power, to save us from 
wasteful competition and discreditable inefficiency. 

G. Vance SMITH. 
Se EE 
UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN? 


To the Editors.—I regret to observe that the pro- 
moters of the establishment of a Unitarian congre- 
gation in Bayswater, in removing to new premises, 
persist in the designation of the place of worship 
as a Free Christian Church. I cannot but think that 
they make a great mistake. Such a designation, I 
sincerely believe, is no attraction to inquirers after 
religious truth, but is regarded as an unwortby 
disguise of their opinions on the part of those 
whose Unitarianism (as in this case) is perfectly 
well known. The pretence of being unsectarian 
seems to me a weak subterfuge. Was not Chris- 
tianity on its first promulgation sectarian? Are 
not all opinions those of a sect? If the promoters 

-of the present enterprise do not differ on material 
points from their fellow-Christians, why form them- 
selves into a separate church? The most material 
point of difference—in fact the cardinal point, as I 

-conceive—is that indicated by the word Unitarian : 
namely, a belief in the strict unity and spirituality 
‘of God, in contradistinction to a belief in and worship 
of a Deity of mysterious divine and human commix- 
ture. The term Unitarian is sometimes sbrunk 
from, as entailing upon its adoption an implied 
assent to all the theological opinions of its early and 
eminent professors, such as Priestley and Belsham, 
but this is an evident fallacy. It is, however, certain 
that the belief in an anthropomorphic Deity once 
discarded, all the other dogmas contained in creeds 
and articles follow it into limbo. Hence in Unita- 
rian chapels the doctrines of the fall of man, a 
personal devil, the atonement, and everlasting 
punishment are untaught. 

I know there are some sincere and sensitive 
‘theologians, who, while they cling to a belief in the 
Deity of Christ, stumble at the doctrine of ever- 
jasting punishment for those who equally sincerely 
disbelieve the former doctrine, and excuse their 
defection from orthodoxy by construing the word 
eternal, or its Greek equivalent, in a less crucial 
sense than everlasting. For these weak brethren 
there is still room in the Established Churcb, from 
whose ample bosom they are not likely to pass into 
the cold desert of voluntaryism however free or 
Christian. And I see no call upon Unitarians to 
provide a sanctuary for such or similarly vexed 
consciences at the cost of throwing our own vital 
principle of separation from other religious societies 
into the background. 

Whom it is hoped to win or conciliate by this 

_ course I cannot imagine. The epithet Unitarian 

has ceased to be opprobrious (as the word Christian 
itself once was), though it is not yet fashionable. 

I submit that we ought to shrink from being 
guilty of want of candour and uprighbtness, in a 
hopeless endeavour to compromise our honest con- 
victions with vagueness of language, and thereby 
to escape a little social obloquy, which we now 
incur by being undeservedly charged with complete 
rejection of Christianity. Nor can this charge be 
avoided by our disclaiming a proselytizing spirit, 
and abstaining from direct doctrinal teaching. It 
we value our religious views, why should we not 
urge them upon others, who, we think, would be 
made better and happier by becoming acquainted 
with and adopting them? And can we justify the in- 
direct subversion of their doctrinal belief by the mere 
insinuation of our own opinions? Surely to do so is 
to practise what, in the case of Jesuits, we condemn. 

I believe if the public were more invited to come 
and learn what Unitarianism really was, many 
would receive it gladly. It appears to me that the 
appellation Free Christian Church contains no such 
invitation ; and it conveys to me no assurance that 
I shall obtain, in exchange for the social discomfort 


| of separating from my neighbours and friends in 
| religious worship, the satisfuction of hearing clear 
and rational doctrine explained and enforced for 
the help of faith and duty.—-Yours obediently, 
Cuas, F, TaGart. 


Bayswater, May 27, 1868. 


THE COMING WEEK. 

Blackburn.—On Sunday, two discourses by the Rev. T. 
Hirrivon. Subjects: Morning, “The difficulties of life 
and how to meet them;” evening, ‘“‘Solomou’s wisdom 
examined in the light of Christian morality.” 

Bradford.—On Sunday, morning and evening, by the 
Rev. Wm, Gaskell, M.A., school sermons in the Theatre 
of the Mechanics’ Institute. 

Horsham.—0n Sunday morning, anniversary. Preacher, 
Rev. Robt. Spears. Communion in the afternoon. 


London: Worsaip-StREET CHAPEL.— On Monday 
evening, annual meeting of the Juvenile Fund.—On 
Tuesday, General Baptist Assembly. Breakfast at 8 30 
a.m, business at9a.m., service at eleven a.m., then 
dinner and business again. In the afternoon, tea 
party, and in the evening, public meeting. , 


London: District UnITariIan SocieTy.—On Wednes- 
day,eighteenth anoual meeting at Radley’s Hotel. 


London: SuNDAY-SCHOOL ASsSOCIATION.—On Thurs- 
day, thirty-fourth annual meeting at Radley’s Hotel. 
Breakfast at 8 30 a.m. 

London: Free Christian Church, removed from Ken- 
sington to Linden Grove. On Friday evening, inaugu- 
ral address. 

London: BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
7110N.—On Wednesday, forty-third anniversary. Service 
at Little Portland-street Chapel at twelve o’clock, and 
then the business meeting, On Thursday, the collation 
at the Crystal Palace. 


London: Unity Cuurcn ScHoorrooms, IsLING@ToN.— 
On ‘Tuesday evening, a literary and musical evening. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 


Births. 
BLACK.—On the 28th inst., at 5, Greek-street, Stockport, the 
wife of the Rev James Black, M.A., of a son. 
HEAPE.—On the 16th inst., the wifeof Mr. Benjamin Heape, 
Como Terrace, Rochdale, of a daughter. 


Renth. 


HUGH.—On the 24th inst., Mabel, youngest daughter of 
William_and Emma Hugh, of the High Pavement and 
Lenton, Nottingham. 


Murringes, 

GERRARD—TONG.—On the 27th inst.,at Bank-street Chapel, 
oltun, by the Rey. Jeffery Worthington, Miles, only sou of 
William Gerrard, to Sarab, only daughter of James ‘Tong, 
all of Bolton, 

HARWOOD—RIDINGS.—On the 27th inst., at Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton, by the Rey. Jeffery Worthington, John, only 
son of John Harwood, J.P., Mayfield, near Bolton, to kmma 
Anne, eldest daughter of the late Alfred Ridings, of Bolton. 

WOOLLASTON—GREEN.—On the 25th ult., at the Unitar- 
ian Church, Newhall Hill, Birmingham, by John Green, 
br ra Woollaston to Eleanor, daughter of the late Jesse 

xreen, 
O BE LET, Unfurnished, at No. 32, Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars’ Road, London, &.E., TWO ROOMS, 
with a large front Kitchen. No other lodgers, aud only 
three in family. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- | 


TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help tv all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the suff-1ings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London trom thirst. OHN LEE, secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, .C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co, 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


UST RECEIVED.—Rev. J. J. TAY LER’S 
NEW PAMPHLET, “ Christianity, What Is It?’ &c. 
One Shilling, post free.—J OANSON & RAWSON, Manchester. 


RK. BEAKD’s MANUAL OF CHKIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE. This Day, No. V.: The BIBLICAL 
ViEW of MAN in CONTRAST with that of RENAN. 
Order of any Bookseller. 


Just published, price 1s. 
EN MANCHESTER LECTURES. By 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. 


J bale SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 


MAGAZINE for JUNE, contains: — The Wild Boy. 
Chapter I.—The Boys’ Adventures. Chap. [V.—A Christiau— 
The Power of God.—! he ExtortedPromise. Part 1I1.—A Dream. 

Published by the Manchester District Sun/ay-School Asso- 
ciation. General Agent: Mr. T, P. JONES, Memorial Hall, 
Manchester. sg 


Just published by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSUONS FROM THt EPISTLES AND 
LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. In two volumes. 
Volume I. including those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. Volume II., St. Paul. Each 12mo., canvas boards, ls. 
*d.; cloth lettered, 2s. Subscribers supplied at 25 per cent. 
from these prices. 
*,* The above Work is by the author of “‘ Morning Lessons,” 
and may be used as 9 sequel to it by more advanced classes. 
London: E. T. Whitfieid, 173, Strand. Manchester; John- 
son and Rawson. 
HE “HOME PAGES’ TRACI! Sthivins, 
The whole series of 235 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now !e sent direct to 
Rev. BROOK HERFORD, 
Higher okie ae 


ANCHESTEB. 
PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen. Per 100. 
4 pp. Tracts...., 90... ss..cee WA. Ys sen 'end saan 
LG) eA A) | 8d. 4s. 
12 pp. oy. that BUS MR ee RRB. “coliavs ce Ge, 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volum.s, for 10s., or freo 
by post 11 


In Mccatihers the Tracts will have to be sent by post, 


penny in the shilling must be adde’ for postage 


Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, & com- 
and Covers, 


plete list of the * Home Page” Tracts 


~* o) ae een meer 


ISS ARMSTRONG, St. Ann's Passage, 

St. Ann’s £quare, Manchester, ha: now ready a very 

Large STOCK of Superior HUSIEKY, French and Dent's 
GLOVES, Welch and Margetson COLLAKS, TLE, &e. 

LADILS’? UNDERCLOTHING and SHIRTS made to mea 


sure on the shortest notice. ‘ ae 
H. JOHNSON, 


HOMAS 
BooKBINDEa, Rutsx, AND AccocnT Book MAKB%, 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-srreet, MANCHESTER, 

AKRISONS PATON Ke VOLVING 
oer and eee Path eg STAMP ought to 
@ in every Office and lace of business. Dating and Eudorsii 
Stan's with all the latest improvements. “ 6 aiid 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LEITERPRESS WORKS, 
79. lower Ke nn'ngton Lane, London. 


SLAKLINI iin Vi, &e, 
S WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
HITFLELD’sS PALTKNL LOCKS and 
SAFES, TRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S'REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on ap,licatiou, 
WHIIFIELD & SONS, 

VIADUCT WOKKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLAGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

VISITOKS TO LONDON, 

RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Squ 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North- Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


= 

R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr, Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr, Beard. 


COMFOR? WLT'H ECONOMY. 
T. AN NN’ 8 On 
8, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


(Under Mr, Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


VT ILLIAM MULLINER, 


ESTATE AGENT, 


TRADESMEN’S & DOCTORS ACCOUNTS COLLECTED. 

EMENTS. 
138, WARDE-S ik EET, HULME, 
ib You have an Hye to Economy, purchase 
HOUSEHOLD JRONMUONGERY, at 
KNEKBONKE & TIMMIS'S, 

Ivory Table Knives, 138 per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s, 6d.; 

Nickel Silver Forks, #s. 6d.; Tables, 83. 6d., 93, 6d.; Nickel 

Plated, 19s. and 27s. 

N.1s.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
outof Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. . 

cial and Private, 22, Lronmonger Lane, Cheapside, London. 
TIEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
STOCKPOKT. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOULLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
Trou-ers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the “ Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings 
EL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
Pak DINNEK SHERRY. 
24s, PER DOZEN. 
ourselves DIREC t from CAD1Z, has secured for itse! 
a REPUTLATION, both in tuwn and country, which 
tain and IMPROVE the quility. [tis, there ore, with 
confidence we so.icit COMPAKISON with any wine 
DEARER, 

We shall have piece in showing SAMPLES. 
they pleage, and can save CONSIDERABLY by taking 
Quarter-cask (ca=k included)........at £14. 5s, 

ditto os 58. 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


PROMPT SETTLEME 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Yates’s, 92. and 124.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour fer ever. Any one 
EV ERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
S Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
M7ILLLAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
gs. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET, 
AS 
Selected with GREAT CAK#, and brought on »b: 
makes us more anxious, if possible, 'han ever to main- 
sold at the irice, or even SEVERAL shillings a dozen 
Those who like it from wood can have any quantity 
Ootave,.... .  GIbhO . ta senaceee at £7. 
26. MARKET-STREET, 


And at 11, Lord-at., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 
ONDOUN, * 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 


37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 
HIRLEY’S TEMPHRKRANCK HOTEL, 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. bot 
TEMPERANCE HOT 


NHI hb YS 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. 


,. n” 
My 
QIIRLEY’S TEM Pea NCE HOTEL ~ 
) ; For Home Comfort. a 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL — 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitorsfrom 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most fur 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is cot i 
on the coffee-room table. Ms . a 
HIKRLEY’S LhMPERANCKE HOTEL, 
The motto of which is, “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even sv to them.” y 
LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. : 
ll 


BOOKS OFFERED FOR SALE. ny 

The charge for inserting each notice under this heading is 6d. f or 
a book and 3d. for a pamphlet. 
“Testimony of Unitarians to the Divinity of Christ.” 28.60. 
per hundred.—Dr. PARSONS, Old Market-street, Bristol. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. 

PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE.—On Sunday, 
June 7th, the Anniversary of the Opening of this Church, 
SPECIAL SERMONS will be preached. In the morning, by 


the Rey. J. C. STREET, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and in the 
evening by the Rev. M. D. CONWAY. 


QITANNINGTON.—On Sunday next, June 
7th, SUNDAY-SCHOOL SERMONS by the Rev. REES 
L. LLOYD, of Belper. Afternoon, 3 o’clock; evening, 6 30. 
Collections on behalf of School Fund. 


EST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION 
SOCIETY.—The FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEET- 

ING will be held at Wakefield on Wednesday, June 10th, 1868. 
At twelve o’clock there will be Divine Service at Westgate 
Chapel in that town. The Rev. C. C. COE, of Leicester, will 


preach. 

The COLLATION will take place at the Music Saloon, at 
two o’clock. Tickets 2s. 6d. each. 

The MEETING of the Society will commence punctually at 
half-past three o’clock; ARCHIBALD BRIGGS, Esq., of 
Moor House, in the chair. 

GOODWYN BARMBY, Secretary. 


HE FIRST ANNIVERSARY of the 


EAST ANGLICAN CHRISTIAN UNION will be held 
at Yarmouth on Thursday, June 11th, 1868, when a SERMON 
Will be preached at the Old Meeting, Gaol-street, by the Rev. 
W. KIRKUS, LL.B., of Hackney, London. Service to com- 
mence at eleven o’clock a.m. 

A COLD COLLATION will be provided at the Masonic 
Hall at half-past one p.m.,anda A MEETING will take 

lace at five o’cloek precisely. ADDRESSES will be de- 

lvered by the Rev. W. KIRKUS and by other Ministers 
and Friends. By order of the Committee 

J. W. DOWSON, Norwich, Secretary. 

e for the collation will be 2s. each, and for the tea 
9d. each. ends who intend to be present would greatly 
oblige by intimating their intention to the Secretary or to the 
Rey. R. SHELLEY, as early as pessible. 


OMAN’S WORK IN INDIA.—Miss 


MARY CARPENTER will deliver an ADDRESS on 
this subject in the Schoolroom of Unity Church, Upper-street, 
Islington, London, on Thursday Evening, 11th inst., at eight 
o’elock. Admission free. : 


LACKLEY.—CHAPEL AND SCHOOL 


ANNIVERSARY on Sunday, June 14th. The Rey. W. 
GASKELL, M.A., will ewe g in the morning at eleven o’clock. 
The Rey. J. BLACK, M.A., will preach in the afternoon at 
three o’clock, and in the evening at 6 30. 


fA PILEY .— SUNDAY -SCHOOL SER- 
MONS.—On Sunday, June 14th, 1868, by the Rev. J. 
WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury. Service to commence in the after- 
noon at three, and in the evening at half-past six o’clock. 
Collections at the close of each service. 


-PDOROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—The 


‘ ANNUAL MEETING of the Presbyterian and Unit- 
arian Ministers and fang pee of the Counties of Lancaster 
and Chester will be hel ae Upper Brook-street Chapel, Man- 
chester, on ney June 18th, 1868. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE willcommenceateleveno’clock 
the rae part US Savage a by the Rev. CHARLE 
W. ROBBE: , and the Rey. JOHN PAGE HOPPS being 
the preacher. 


—s ons plgtahad for BUSINESS will be held in the Chapel at 
At four o'clock there will be a PUBLIC DINNER in the 
Hulme Town Hall, Stretford Road; E. BOWMAN, Eeq., M.A., 
in thechair. Tickets, 3s. 6d. each. Ladies and Gentlemen 
can obtain tickets on the morning of the meeting. 
JOHN WRIGHT, Secretary. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice 


is yo ere that the next HALF-YEARLY 
EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this University 
will commenceon Monday, the 29th of June, 1868. In addition 
to the Metropolitan Examination, Provincial Examinations 
will be held at Owens College, Manchester; Queen’s College, 
Liverpool; Stonyhurst College; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; 
St. Gregory’s College, Downside; St. Mary’s College, Oscott; 
-and St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. , 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
Age to the Registrar (17, Savile Row, London, W.) at least 14 
days before the commencement of the examination. 


didates who pass the Matriculation Examination are 
entitled to proceed to the degrees conferred by the Universit; 
in Laws, Science, and Medicine. This ination is 


Education in lieu of 
trance nation otherwise imposed on Candidates 
for admission to the Royal Military Co at Sandhurst; 
and @) by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary 
tion otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship. It is alsoamong those Examinations of which someone 
ust be passed (1) by every Medical Student on commencing 
his eral studies ; and (2) by every person enterii : 
sof igrieg to an Attorney,—any such perso: t- 
riculating in the First Division being entitled to exemption 
rom one year’s servi 


ice. 
TLLIAM B, CARPENTEE, M.D., Registrar. 
May 29th, 1863, 


Arts, 
accepted (1) by the Council of Milita: 
the En: , exami 


UNDAY DUTY.--A Minister, about chang- 

ing his pulpit, having some time at his disposal, would 

SUPPLY for a brother minister any time after the 28th of 

June.—Address B. A., care of Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


Rees AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


AN APPEAL FOR INDIA. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in June, 1867, the following Resolution 
was agreed to: - 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee to consider 
how they can best meet the present religious wants of India; 
and that if they see their way to advance the knowledge of 

ure Christianity by the establishment of Missions er by a 
arge distribution of books, this meeting pledges itself to assiat 
them in raising any additional funds which may for any or 
all of these purposes be required.” 

It must be obvious to all our friends that such an effort as 
this indicates, would entail an expenditure which the present 
funds could not bear, and yet the Committee are anxious to 
meet the wishes of the meinbers of the Association. We may 
say that during the past year we have had most assuring state- 
ments made to us of the prospects of success for Unitarian 
Christianity among the two hundred millions of India, if we 
enter heartily into this cause; and also that Christianity is 
the only hope for higher civilisation in India, and that our 
form of faith is the only one that can possibly succeed among 
that people. The English Unitarians have at present only 
one distinctively Unitarian Chapel and minister of religion 
in that great country, at Madras alone. During the past few 


months we have had considerable correspondence with the 


Rey. W. Roberts (a native), of Madras; and Miss Carpenter 
has informed us that Mr. Roberts is doing a good work, and 
would be able to do our cause more useful service if he could 
be freed from his secular labours by a stipend from us. Our 
ot pee for India, therefore, is intended to aid Mr. Roberts, 
and to promote a more general diffusion of Unitarian Christ- 
ianity by_am efficient Missionary or Missionaries in that 
country. We need not remind our people that as India is 
under the British rule, and that as we are the reeipients of 
seme of the temporal advantages of this connection, we owe 
the people of India some effort and sacrifice to convey to them 
the Gospel of Jesus leche fac ets pacDesyy: 
Bs LAND, 
R. SPEARS, } Hon, Secs. 

London, 178, Strand, W.C. 


The following Subscriptions and Donations have been 
promised :— ‘ 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Bayly J., Plymouth, tem years ........eecesseecees 
Daun J., Edinburgh, four years ...- care 
Heather James, London, five years . 
Lumb E. K., Cheltenham ......... ° 
Lawrence A., London, three years . 
Martineau D., London, three years .. 
Nettlefold E. J., London, three years ... 
Lawrence Alderman J.C., three years .. 
Nettlefold F., London, three years ..... 
alin Thos., York, three years....... 
Pratt Hodgson, London...... aereicon 
Rathbone W., Liverpool, three years . 
Lees Harold, Manchester, three years 
Hollins W., Mansfield, two years... 
Enfield W., Nottingham, three years . 
Carpenter Miss, London, three years ....... 
Langley John, Wolverhampton, three years 
Tayler 8. S., London.... 3 
Thomas Herbert, Bristol.. 
Nettlefold J. H., Birming : 
Bright H. A., Liverpool, three years . 
Long Henry, Knutsford............. 
Darbishire C. J., Rivington, five years . cAnte 
Buckton Joshua, Leeds, five years ......sseeeeeeee 
Yates Jas., M.A., F.R.S., London, three years .... 
Higgins Jas., Manchester........ ddececcondcsecce oe 
Ralph Miss, Halifax, two years. A hire tp an 
Sharpen, LONGON 26. .cccascccsccccce Fevekievs 
Wallace Mrs., Evesham, three years ......+.» 
Hampson Miss, Evesham, three years 2S 
Thornely Thos., Godley, five years ....sseeseveeeee 
Tayler Stephen, London........+0+ sess dshesseie 
BCEHSLG Ut, LODGOMN viwerodesccesssccescedgeene c 
Martineau Rev. J., London, three years..... ret 
Janson Mrs., London, three years......+++ eee 
PWRANA Es A cy SMCINOLU ss ve tc kececcccccsen 
Holden J. D., Brighton . 
Holden H., Brighton ... 
Hart J.T., London ..... é 
PHIDNON ROV.1WVc SSLIBUOL | cccccsicscccoersendeennes seca 
Wellings John, Wotton-under-Edge, three years .. 
Pett §., London ».......esecece ere oo taro desbedes 
Manfield M. P., Northampton, three years . 
Hill C., Northampton ..........+. seeues edans 
Hunter Rey. 'f., three years ....ccceseeeeeeee . 
Munn Joseph, Tenterden .......... ° 
Carpenter Miss Mary, Bristol ...........6+ wee 
Paisley Wey Pacis Sev twoO YearB......+++- 
Drummond Rey. J., Manchester......... 
Pope Mrs., Bath.......e.ssesees Coucese 
Washbourne H. W., London .........+++ 
Kell Rey. E., Southampton, three years. 
Moore C., Bath, three yeard........+.+06 
Carter Mrs., Guildford...... 
Kenseth Edwin, Guildford......+.+++++6+ 
Austin Rey. H., Cirencester, three years 
Peach C. H., Edinburgh...........-. 
Smith Rev. J. W., ev er four yea 
Jones Rev. R. J., Aberd 
Jones Rev. G., Selby........- 
Evans Mrs. Jane M., London..... 
DONATION! 
Humble Miss 8., Chester ......... 
Bollingbroke H., Norwich 
Yates Miss, parerect esate 
Lamport, W. J., Liverpool 
Humble Michael, Wrexham . 
Armstrong Mrs., Lancaster . 
Jolly and Son, Bath......... Ti 
BBCI AE gE OR ies tanoins 40s cance cdsetdeucvenes 
Carmarthen Collection, per Rev. J. Davies 
ANTED, a Situation as COMPANION 
toan elderly or invalid Lady.—Address A., Rey. W. 
W. ROBINSON, Boston. 
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HARITY COMMMISSION.—IN THE 
MATTER OF THE CHARITY CALLED THE GENE- 
RAL BAPTIST EDUCATION FUND. 

By direction of the Board of Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, Notice is hereby Given, that an order is 
proposed to be made by them after the expiration of one 
calendar month, to be computed from the periication of this 
notice, having the following objects, namely : 

Fete appointment of new Trustees of the above-mentioned 
arity. 

Vesting in the Official Trustees of Charitable Funds the 
right to call for the transfer of and to transfer into their 
names the sum of £94. 10s., New £3 per cent. annuities be- 
longing to the said Charity, and also to receive the arrears of 
dividends on the same annuities, in trust for the above-men- 
tioned Charity. 

The following persons have been proposed for appointment 
as such new Trustees, viz.: The Rev. HENRY EDWARD 
HOWSE, of ‘Bath, in the County of Somerset; the Rev. 
JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, of New North Road, in the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in the County of Middlesex. 

Any objections to the proposed order or suggestions for the 
modification thereof may be transmitted to the said Board in 
writing, addressed to their Secretary, No. 8, York-street, St. 
James’s Square, London, within 21 days next after the first 
publication of this notice. 

Dated this 21st day of May, 1868. 

HENRY M. VANE, Secretary. 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 

About Forty Pounds are still required to repair the damage 
done to the buildings by the storm in January ‘he Com- 
mittee earnestly appeal to the friends of the Mission to pro- 
vide them at once with this sum, which is urgently needed. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rey. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-street. 


Subscriptions already received. 


Mission Congregation .........0++6 AE ACE 00 10° 07'0 

‘ £ 8. d. £5.d. 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 6 0|/W.R. Wood, Esq. .... 5 0 0 
Mrs. Grant............ 2 0 0|H. J. Leppoc, Esq..... 5 0 0 
Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 1 0 9|William Long, Esq.... 1 0 0 
Rey. J. Drummond... 1 0 0|AFriend,H.Broughton0 10 @ 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 0 0|Mrs.Shuttleworth....5 0 0 
Mr. E.C. Harding .... 1 0 0)Robert Stuart, Esq....5 0 0 
Rey. 8. A.Steinthal .. 1 0 0)/Mrs. Gramt, 2nd don... 2 0 @ 
Jas. Worthington,Esq.5 0 0)Mrs. Scholes, .........010 @ 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. .... 5 0 O|R. P. Greg, Esq. . eoLure 
M. Samson, Esq....... 8 8 Q|Miss Henry ..........1 9 0 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 O/Mrs. Robberds........5 0 0 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. ‘JOHN LEE, Secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
POOLE. 

The Poole Congregation will be grateful for large and small 
donations from their Unitarian friends throughout the king- 
dom towards the erection of the projected new Ohapel, of 
which the foundation stone is just laid. rd 

The amount of money still required to complete the under- 
taking is much too large for them to meet alone, and being 
desirous to avoid debt, an urgent appeal is hereby made for 
assistance. z 
Amount of Subscriptions previously advertised,.,, £60813 6 

Per the Rev. J. Cropper. 


STAND. £ s.d. 

£ 8.d.|J. and S. Jessop, Esqs.5 0 0 

A. Winterbottom, Esq. 3 3 0)John Hobson, I’sq 200 
Wm. Hy. Taylor, Esq..1 0 0 

SHEFFIELD. 00 

John Beckett, Esq..... 1 1 OA. Kenrick, Ksq 500 


HE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. mf 
AMICUS. Third Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised. 
Price Sixpence. Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Kow. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICES forthe YOUNG. 

By T. E. POYNTING. 64. each, or 5s. per dozen to 

Schools.—Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 


= 
EA BATHING.—BOARD and RESID- 
ENCE can be obtained on moderate terms, at an old- 
established Boarding House, delightfully situated on Red 
Wharf Bay. The house, which has recently been enlarged, 
commands an extensive sea view, also the Carnarvonshire 
hills, and is especially adapted to children, being close to the 
sea, and is within an easy distance of railway station and 
steam boat.—Apply to Miss PRICE, Min-y-don, Pentraeth, 
Anglesea. : 


Asa. 0 eatin op RES C5 REESE Re cell 

( BE DISPOSED OF, a Small BOARD- 

ING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, in a pleasant 

and healthful village in the county of Sussex, near the Mid- 

Sussex Railway. The present proprietress has conducted it 

oan ace than 20 years. Present number of day pupils, 20; 

ers, 4. 

For further patticulars apply to A. B., Post-office, Billings- 

burst, Sussex. * 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Desaret News, which issues from Salt Lake 
City, expresses alarm lest Parisian fashions should 
find their way among Mormon women. And no 
wonder. It would make a heavy pull on the 
pockets of such of the Saints as have a dozen wives 
or more, to furnish forth trains like those with 
which the French ladies sweep the dust, and they 
may well join with Goldsmth in saying: 

“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 

Rome has had an unexpected blow in Sicily. The 
islanders are very superstitious, and it was sup- 
posed that they would decline to bid for the confis- 
cated Church property, under the idea that a curse 
would rest uponit. On the contrary, they buy it 
most readily, opening their hoards, and giving often 
double the upset price. 

Whether they make a “happy family ” or not is 
not stated, but the composition of the Pope’s Guard 
of Zouaves, which numbers 4,593, is given as fol- 
Jows: 1,910 Dutch, 1,301 French, 686 Belgians, 
157 Romans and other Pontifical subjects, 135 
Canadians, 101 Irish, 87 Prussians, 50 English, 32 
Spaniards, 22 Germans, 19 Swiss, 14 Americans, 14 
Neapolitans, 12 Modenese, 12 Poles, 10 Scotch, 6 
Tuscans, 6 Portuguese, 3 Maltese, 2 Russians, 1 
South Sea Islander, an Indian, an African, a Peru- 
vian, a Mexican, and a Circassian. 

In the display at the marriage of the Crown 
Prince of Italy, not the least remarkable thing ex- 
hibited was the identical shroud in which our Lord 
was buried. According to the Osservatore Romano, 
this relic was preserved by Nicodemus, whom it 
discovers to have been “head of the Sanhedrim,” 
and somehow or other it got into the hands of a 
French knight, who deposited it in a church on his 
estate, seven miles from Troyes. In 1451, one of 
his descendants, a Lady Margaret De Charny, flying 
for refuge from war to the Duke of Savoy, was at- 
tacked by robbers, but having the holy shroud 
about her, when they were about to cutit in pieces 
they were suddenly stricken blind, and of course 
became good Christians on’ the spot. The lady 
turned back, but at the outer gate of Chambery the 
mule grew obstinate, and refused to budge a single 
step further, evidently showing it to be the will of 
Heaven that the relic should remain there; and 
thus, as Roman authorities tell, it came to be among 
the treasures of the House of Savoy. 

Another sacred relic exhibited to some of the 
wedding guests on the same occasion, was a hand- 
kerchief, said to have upon it a representation of 
our Saviour, imprinted by his sweat. Of this hand- 
kerchief, after asking permission of the Archbishop, 
Victor Emmanuel devoutly kissed one corner, and 
the Princess Clotilda followed his example. 

The opening of the Gicumenical Council is fixed 
for the 8th of December, 1869, and the Pope will 
publish the decree convoking it on St. Peter’s Day, 
the 29th of this month. 

According to the clerical journals, the Bishop of 
Barbadoes, being too unwell to perform his duties, 
a coadjutor bishop is to be appointed “as in the 
ease of Jamaica.” In this case, the Bishop of 
Jamaica has resided for a number of years in Eng- 
land, drawing £1,400 from the Imperial Treasury, 
and his coadjutor, who lives in Kingston and does 
the work, getting £2,000 more. We infer that the 
same comfortable arrangement will be made in the 
ease of Barbadoes. 


Whether the dread of disestablishment is the 
cause or not we cannot say, but one of the clerical 
agents advertises that his private list at present 
contains the unprecedented number of a hundred 
Church livings for sale at prices from £350 to 
£25,000. 

The new laws to which the Emperor of Austria 
has given his sanction are a great step onward in 
the way of religious freedom. Henceforth clerical 
jurisdiction in matrimonial affairs is at an end, and 
if a priest throws any obstacles in the way of mar- 
riage not founded in law, the parties can be legally 
married by the civil authorities. The supreme 
direction in matters of education is to be exercised 
by the State, and religious education alone left in 
the hands of the clergy of different confessions. 
The members of one church cannot be forced to 
contribute in any way to the wants of another, 
unless such obligation is founded on patronage or 
private contract. No religious community can re- 
fuse a decent burial to persons of another religious 


confession in places where no burial place of that 


religious confession exists. 


A local paper tells a strange tale about the 
monastery at Laleham under the control of Father 
Ignatius. A man, supposed to be one of the 
“brothers,” has been placed in the garden at the 
rear of the monastery and tied up with a rope as 
though he were a dog, with an earthenware saucer 
placed before him to drink out of. He was there 
four days and nights, being obliged to lie on the 
ground. It is added that the wretched individual 
was doing penance for having killed a swallow. 
The Church News, however, contradicts the story. 


The same “Father” resumed his duties, which 
illness had suspended, at St, Edmund the King’s, 
on Friday last, when the church was crowded. He 
appears of late to have contracted a great aversion 
to West End people, whose churches he declared 
wereffilled every Sunday with}fashionable prostitutes 
and thieves. The vices. which prevailed in West 
End society were, he said, just the same, though ap- 
parently more refined, than those that were in full 
play in Ratcliffe Highway, Petticoat Lane, and the 
Eastern slums of London. A pleasant sight, indeed, 
it would be to see sinners of this kind transubstan- 
tiated into saints. His language was so strong on 
this point that two ladies rose and left the church, 
a circumstance on which he commented with great 
severity. One of his old opponents, Hughes, who 
was “received” into the Church of England on 
Christmas Day with much ceremony by Mr. Ormis- 
ton, and who has been starred at Protestant meet- 
ings during the last few months, has rejoined the 
Church of Rome during Mr. Lyne’s absence from 
public duty, and herein he has a great triumph. 

The Wewry Telegraph states that an influential 
deputation from Ireland, to be accompanied by “a 
large body of peers and members of the House of 
Commons,” will shortly wait upon tbe Premier to 
“urge on him the absolute necessity of the Cabinet 
adopting a strong Protestant policy.” 

It is understood that the meeting of Convocation 
on the 30th of this month is to be for the despatch 
of business, and that Mr. Coleridge’s Universities 
Tests Bill and the condition of the Church in Natal 
are then to be taken into consideration. 

The controversy respecting the composition of 
the Roman wafer, which has been going on in the 
Church Times for several weeks, is not yet settled. 
Great is the difference ‘twixt tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee. 

An Irish Church question, of a small kind, is the 
subject of a parliamentary paper just issued. In 
January, a child was found at the gate of the Tulla 
workhouse, and the master, who was a Roman 
Catholic, had it baptised by the Roman Catholic 
chaplain. The rector of the parish wrote to the 
Poor-law Commissioners, and asked whether, as re- 
presenting the Established Church, he had not a 
right to the lost lamb. The Commissioners there- 
upon administered a smart rebuke to the workhouse 
master, and said that, though the register could not 
now be aitered, should any similar case arise, the 
child must be registered as of the Established Church. 
The Catholic chaplain, however, was not satisfied 
with this decision, and wrote to the Guardians, in- 
forming them where there was no law children 
should be brought up in the religion that prevailed 
in the district; but the Commissioners directed the 
Guardians that they must not excuse themselves 
on any pleas that might be urged by the Rey. 
Father Bowles. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


As is well known, a superstition prevails in Rome 
that no Pope can reign above 25 years; and the cor- 
respondent of the Pail Mal says that persons around 
Pius IX. affirm that he becomes more and more 
troubled by this superstition, and even expresses 
his fears whether he will complete the period. At 
the festival of the Ascension he looked ill and 
dejected, and his voice was very weak. ; 

The Osservatore Romano, commenting on the 
reports concerning the cause of Cardinal Andrea's 
death, says that a post-mortem examination showed 
that it resulted from tubercular consumption and 
disease of the membrane enveloping the brain, 

Mr. Disraeli has, as the. London Review says, been 
driven into a corner. He has nothing left but the 
ery of “Church and King!” He must, whether he 
will or no, appeal to the country on the No Popery 


cry. He—the man of infinite arts, devices, and ! 


stratagems—is at last reduced to the necessity of 
accepting the policy of sullen, blind obstruction, 
dear to the Conservative squires and clergy. 

Dr. Massingham, the notorious lecturer, in the 
course of an address to the members of the Black- 
burn Church Institute, last week, said he be- 
lieved that Mr. Gladstone was actuated in the 
course he had taken with regard to the Irish Estab- 
lishment by two motives; the first was revenge, 
and the second was a desire to get back to pay and 
place. The other day he astonished a gentleman 
by classing Mr. Gladstone with the Todmorden mur- 
derer, in so far that they both acted from the feeling 
of revenge. There was, however, this difference, 
they could hang the man for murder, but they 
could not hang the man who sought to disestablish: 
and plunder the Church, and he held that hanging 
was too good for the man who proposed to do that. 
It might not be amiss if Dr. Massingham and some 
of his confréres were to meditate a little on what 
St. James says about the man who “seems to be 
religious, and bridleth not his tongue.” 

Dr. Raleigh is being taken to task for one or two 
things in his address to the Congregational Union. 
On his assertion that if we “receive the historical 
facts relating to our Lord Jesus Cnrist,” we “have 
a right to draw out of them what general conclusions 
or doctrines seem” to us “right and true,” a corre- 
spondent of the English Independent, who thinks the 
doctor’s statement calculated to unsettle the faith 
of many in the authority of the apostolic teaching, 
says: 

“The truth is, that the apostles were divinely 
authorised to draw certain doctrines from the facts 
of the creed, and, in the plentitude of this inspira- 
tion, were sent forth into the world to ‘ preach 
Christ ;’ and we are really no more at liberty to 
refuse our assent to the doctrines which the 


apostles taught when we have once received the 
historical facts which they declared about Christ.” 
The editor, too, of the Jndependent thinks the 
doctor’s assertion that there are “mistakes and 
errors in the Bible,” should have been accompanied 
by further explanations, and says: 

“We have no intention of raising a ery against 
him, because he frankly and courageously admits 
that the theory of the verbal inspiration of the 
whole Hebrew and Greek Bible cannot be main- 
tained, and would be useless to Englishmen if it 
could be maintained, since they can know the 
books only through fallible translations. On the 
contrary, he deserves the respect and gratitude of 
all his brethren for his outspoken utterance on this 
head. At the same time, we believe his zeal has 
carried him a little too far. There ought to have 
been set forth, in a popular discourse, some 
distinction between historical books which make 


;no claim to a verbal or precise inspiration, or to 


anything beyond substantial historic truth, and 
books in which a claim is made to direct, if not 
verbal inspiration, as in the doctrinal writings of 
the apostles, who profess to speak with nothing 
less than Divine anthority.” 

The Record publishes two passages from the 
Sword and Trowel on the poverty of Baptist ministers, 
with the view of showing the mean proportions of 
“the giant voluntaryism,” but forgets to give Mr. 
Spurgeon’s rejoinder that “ Giants do not always do 
their duty.” 

Speaking last week at a Romish chapel con- 
secration in Dover, Dr. Manning augured that 
“a brighter day was dawning for the Holy Church.” 
There were “signs of decomposition, disintegration, 
and decay” in the Protestant Church. Such a 
change, he opined, “ was not of life, but of death.” 
In contrast with the “dissolution” of the National 
Church, the Archbishop likened the Roman Catholic 
Church to an acorn, which, by slow degrees, under 
the lapse of time, grows into a stately oak full of 
symmetry and splendour. 

The Church News, referring to the “Natal seandal,” 
says: 

“We very much regret that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham has been led to write despatches to the 
Governors of St. Helena, Natal, and Capetown, 
which to all intents and purposes are caleu to 
give a most practical support to Dr. Colenso. Why, 
in the name of common sense, a minister should 
go out of his way to conciliate his political oppo- 
nents, the Erastians, the unbelievers, and the in- 
differentist, by a policy wrong in itself and disas- 
trous in its effects, we cannot possibly comprehend. 
Its fruit will be gathered at the next election. We 
hear, on good authority, that the clergyman who 
had consented to be consecrated to the vacant see 
of Natal, contemplates a change of plan, and will 
decline to accept the appointment owing to the 
Duke of Buckingham’s extraordinary policy.” 

In a review of “Ecce Homo” and a work on the 
Atonement, the Times, after contrasting their writers, 
greatly to the disadvantage of the author of the ~ 
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former, and attributing his clearness to shallow- 
ness, and his success to the attractions of a pellucid 
style and the advantage of anonymous writing, 
contends that in his opinion, according to his own 
statements, the object of the Church isin no degree 
theological, and that, whatever its abject, no theo- 
logical or religious means areemployed in attaining 
it. This appears to the reviewer to “offer at the 
outset a gigantic paradox, which convicts the whole 
production of equal folly and ignorance.” “It is 
competent to a man to argue that Christian theo- 
logy is false and the Christian religion a delusion ; 
but to say that the Church is not concerned with 
theology, and achieves its objects without reference 
to religion is an outrage on plain sense. Toa mere 
critic such a statement of the fauthor’s conclusion 
would afford a sufficient condemnation of his work; 
but how modern theologians and religious writers 
can have quietly accepted, and even applauded a 
book which commences and ends with this repudi- 
ation of their most vital principles, is a greater 
paradox than the paradox of the author.” 


The Earl of Chishester, President of the Church 
Missionary Society, has joined Lord Ebury’s Society 
for the Revision of the Liturgy. At the annual 
meeting, in moving a resolution that efforts should 
be made for obtaining the removal from the Prayer- 
book of all words and phrases now used to sanction 
Romish doctrines and practices, he said: 


“When he considered the history of the Liturgy 
and formularies, and remembered that from the 
Reformation down to the present time the Church 
had never made any honest effort to adapt them 
to the views of the Nonconformists who remained 
out of her pale, he felt that that was a standing re- 
proach against the wisdom and the charity of the 
Churchof England. He had felt that the morestrongly 
because he found in the writings of the most emi- 
nent divines of that Church, from the time of 
Elizabeth down to the present day, the highest 
praise bestowed upon the theology and the personal 
character of Nonconformist ministers and laymen, 
who were described by them as men who ought to 
be members of the Church because they so entirely 
agreed with her in great Protestant and Evangelical 
truths. He felt an earnest desire for the correction 
of those faults which had tended to keep persons 
who were so described out of the Church, and which 
he believed had produced a still more injurious 
effect in burdening the consciences of many who 
were in the Church.” : 


In remarking on an article of the Conservative 
Globe, the Guardian says: 

“To defend the claims of the Church to repre- 
sent the Church of Christ in England is coolly put 
aside as irrelevant—not to say very questionable. 
Every one is aware of the distinction between a 
‘national Church’ and the ‘Charch of Christ.’ 
But it is curious that a champion of the Bishops, in 
claiming for the Church of England the. former 
character, should treat it as disputable and of no 
consequence whether it hasa title to the latter.” 
Yet “itis not less true that, both in and out of 
Parliament, this doctrine is extensively held by 
people who call themselves Conservatives and 
friends of the Church.” 

The Rev. Edward Fellows, in a letter to the 
Gnardian, commenting on Dr. Littledale’s language 
at Liverpool, says: 

“T will not attempt to argue the points advanced 
by him with respect to the Reformers, but to speak 
of them as ‘utterly unredeemed villians’ and ‘base 
traitors,’ to compare Cranmer, &c., to Robespierre ; 
to call Edward VI. a ‘ young tiger-cub,’ can hardly 
be consistent with a preacher of charity which 
“thinketh no ill’ However bad the Reformers were, 
surely they had some redeeming qualities! More- 
over, the people of this country have been taught 
to revere those who, whether rightly or wrongly, 
laid down their lives in the cause of religion. No 
one can defend the way in which the Reformation 
was brought about, nor, considering the schisms 
and divisions of the present day, speak altogether 
of its blessed effects. But nothing can justify Dr. 
Littledale’s ‘Billingsgate” Again, no man with any 
decent feeling, however much he may have disap- 
proved of and disliked Lord Palmerston and his 
ways, would sanction his being alluded to as ‘ that 
frivolous old heatben.’ But, alas! Ritualistic 
language is not always discreet; not long ago a 
brother priest told me I was ‘d—d awkward,’ 
because, being bound to stick rigidly to the Prayer- 
book, I would not fall in with some frivolous 
Ritualistic practice.” 


Writiag to the same paper on the present state of 
affairs in the Church, a “ Country Vicar” says: 

“There is the scandal of the Irish Church, which 
the Bishops .are apparently doing their best to 
maintain, and there isthe scandal of Bishop Colenso, 
which the Bishops are apparently doing nothing to 
remove ; and, putting the two scandals together, it 
is somewhat puzzling to understand the position of 
those who would guard with such vigilance the 
_temporalities of the Church, whilst apparently re- 
ieardices of her spiritual jurisdiction.” _ <a 


In a sermon, preached on Sunday, at St. James’s, 
Marylebone, from “The words that I speak unto 
you they are spirit and they are life” (John vi. 63), 
Professor Jowett said: 


“Tt was difficult to explain the relation in which 
the spirit of Scripture stood to the words of Scrip- 
ture, the record of facts being necessarily of a 
passing and evanescent character. No fact written 
with pen and ink could be fresh as at first. Ques- 
tions would arise about them to which no answer 
could be given, and the sense might alter with the 
ages, but there never could be any difference with 
regard to mercy, justice, taking up the cross, and 
following Christ. It required no metaphysical or 
theological skill to understand them, and they did 
not suffer by translation from one language to 
another. God had made religion moral and not 
historical, but it seemed to have been the desire of 
men in all ages to invert that order. The signs 
and wonders connected with the Feast of Pen- 
tecost could not, he contended, have any 
relation to the Christian life. Such matters 
involved drawbacks to Christianity, and led many 
to speak of it as a failure. Some thought that 
the bounds of Christianity had been already fixed, 
and that the spirit of Pentecost had evaporated or 
been extinguished. Certainly, in mary cases the 
spirit of party had taken the place of the Spirit of 
Christ, and instead of Christianity having converted 
the world, the world had in too many instances 
converted Christianity. Another reason why it 
might be said to have failed was that Christians 
had not taken the right means to secure the end 
they had in view. Too often they had made faith 
at war with the progress of knowledge, which was 
the greatest power in the world. Yet, with all the 
drawbacks which might be mentioned, it would be 
a great mistake to suppose that Christianity had 
not a great influence on the character of the insti- 
tutions of all countries in which it had prevailed ; 
inestimable blessings had flowed from it even in its 
mixed and adulterated state. What might be its 
hope for the future was a question of serious im- 
portance. Some earnestly looked for the per- 
sonal presence of Christ again on earth, while 
others thought that everything depended upon the 
union of the Greek and English and Roman 
Churches. To himself the signs of the times were 
of a much more common-place character, and did 
not lead him to look for such events. There was a 
tendency in the present day to receive the faith of 
Christ more naturally, and a greater knowledge of 
human nature, than formerly. They knew better 
how to treat man, morally and physically; they 
saw more clearly how it was that he was a mere 
child of circumstances; and although they had 
made little progress in the removal of great evils 
from the large towns, still they had attained te a 
knowledge of evils of which their fathers were un- 
conscious, and were making some advances to- 
wards remedying them. This, indeed, was one of 
the hopeful signs for the future. If they could 
keep that path in view they would never be guilty 
of the absurdity of supposing that they could do 
good to the souls of men while neglecting their 
bodies ; that they could relieve physical distress by 
means which enhanced the moral degradation of 
the people.” 

In answer to the question, What may the Pope’s 
purpose be in attempting a revival of so utter an 
anachronism as a General Council? the Times says: 


“ Alas! What does Pius IX. know of his own 
purposes? To be a man of mark among Peter’s 
successors, now as constitutional and patriotic 
Sovereign, now as a propounder of new-fangled 
dogmas, or embalmer of wholesale saintly batches— 
such has been the besetting infatuation of the 
Pontiff. He must do something, that the faithful 
may have their nine-days’ wonder, that another 
column may arise by the side of that of the Im- 
maculate Conception in the Piazza di Spagna, 
That nothing will come of the projected Council 
may be the conviction of all right-minded 
Romanists; that nothing may come of it must be 
their earnest prayer; nor is it unlikely that both 
their hopes and wishes may be realised; for, since 
the prelates from all parts of the universe went 
asunder at Treut, Catholicism has ceased to have 
even a tongue of its own. There is not scholarship 
enough among the mitred heads of Catholic Christ- 
endom to make them equal to a Latin discussion. 
Were deliberation and not mere show the real object 
of the meeting, Rome would soon exhibit the spec- 
tacle of a new Babel; for, out of their breviary, 
Roman Catholic priests have no common language 
whatever. The Pope, however, well knows that a 
Council such as he conceives does not bring together 
a multitude of councillors. It is dumb assent, or 
inarticulate acclamation, that he expects of the as- 
sembled prelates; such an assent as was given to 
his canonisation of Japanese martyrs, such an accla- 
mation as greets his encyclics and syllabusses.” 


LITERARIA. 


An octavo volume of 200 pages has appeared in 
Paris, by Hippolyte Rodrigues, on “ The Sources of 
the Sermon on the Mount,” the object of which is 
to “prove scientifically to eyes which do not shun 
the light” that there is nothing new in Christianity, 
and that there is not a single moral precept recog- 


nised by civilised nations that may not be traced to 
Jewish Scriptures. In his comparisons, however, 
of our Lord’s discourse with passages from the Old 
Testament and the Talmud, he hardly goes to 
work “scientifically,” for he assumes that his 
citations from the latter are “anterior to Jesus,” 
whereas it is known that the Mishna was not 

| reduced to writing till about a.p. 189, the Jewish 
| Talmud about A.D. 396, and the Babylonian about 
A.D. 500; and in compilations of this kind it is im- 
possible to assign the precise date and authorship 
to their contents. The conclusion at which M. 
Rodrigues arrives is that the principles of Mosaism 
and Christianity being the same, they should adapt 
themselves to the scientific and philosophic pro- 
gress of the age, and thus become the one religion 
of the world, 

Mr. Tallack, the well-known Friend, has just 
published a new life of George Fox, in which he 
traces the doctrines and constitution of Quakerism 
mainly to the early Baptists, more particularly the 
“ General” as distinguished from the “ Particular” 
Baptists. The differences of opinion which arose 
among them, relative to election and reprobation, 
about the time of the Civil Wars, resulted in many , 
thousands joining theranks of Fox and the Friends, 
but previously to this they appear to have antici- 
pated several of his leading tenets. 


A “Dictionary of Christian Antiquities” is in‘the 
course of preparation, under the general superin- 
tendence of Dr. William Smith. The work is 
divided into departments, which will be committed 
to separate editors. It is to comprise the history, 
institutions, archeology, and biography of the 
Church from the age of the Apostles to that of 
Charlemagne. It will thus stop short of what is 
usually termed the middle ages; Gothic architec- 
ture, the Monastic orders, the Crusades, the Scho- 
lastic Philosophy, and Medieval Antiquities in 
general being reserved for a separate work, to be 
published hereafter. 


In his travels in the interior of South Africa, an 
account of which he has printed, Mr. James Chap- 
man fell in with a number of missionaries, and 
commends their singleness of purpose and good 
intentions, but does not say much of the result of 
their efforts. Sometimes the “heathen” get the 
best of the argument. A certain chief, who was in- 
clined to Christianity, and had carefully studied a 
translation of the historical books of the Old Tes- 
tament, objected to part with all his wives save 
one till a satisfactory explanation was given him 
why Solomon and David had so many, and were 
still men after God’s own heart. The missionary 
informed him that all their troubles were owing to 
their indulgence in many wives and concubines, 
and added “we have every reason to believe that 
they might be now undergoing the awful penalties 
of this their sin.” Mr. Chapman laconically remarks 
that “ notwithstanding Mr. M——’s able discourse 
the native mind was far from satisfied.” 


A work on Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, by H. C. Lea, of America, in which he traces 
the celibacy of the clergy historically, and analyses 
its influence philosophically, is a timely protest 
against certain tendencies in the Anglican Church. 
It concludes with this warning : 

“ A sacerdotal caste, whose interests are in many 
respects antagonistic to those of the society in 
which its members live; whose dominant aim, 
from the nature of the case, must be the temporal 
advancement of its church, is apt to prove a dan- 
gerous element in the body politic, and the true 
interests of religion are almost as likely to receive 
injury as benefit at its hands, especially when it is 
armed with the tremendous power of confession 
and absolution, and is subjected to strict subordina- 
tion to a hierarchy.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL,—VIL. . 


Supsecr: # Wisdom as pictured by the Eastern 
poets.” 

Read Proverbs viii. 1, ix., 6, where wisdom is 
described as a heavenly being, a woman who calls 
to men that they should hearken to her. She tells 
them she has been the companion of the Almighty 
even before he created the earth, and she offers to 
them the choicest of her favours if they will only 
receive them. 

Other very similar examples of this Eastern figure 
of poetry by which Wisdom is made into a person 
may be found inthe Apochrypha. See, for instance, 
the Book of the Wisdom of Solomon, chaps. viii. 
and ix., where the writer declares that he has loved 
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Wisdom and sought her out from his youth, that 
he purposed to take her to live with him to be his 
spouse, his counsellor, his comfort in joys and griefs. 
He then makes a prayer to God that he will give 
him this Wisdom that sitteth by his throne, that 
knoweth his works, and was present when he made 
the world. 

For a more Hebrew way of treating the subject, 
read the beautiful passage in praise of Wisdom, 
Job xxviii. 12—28: “But where shall wisdom be 
found, and where is the place of understanding ?” 
“Behold the fear of Jehovah that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil that is understanding.” And 
remark that while the heathen nations all around 
peopled the earth, the air, and the sea with spiritual 
beings of their own imagining, the instances are very 
few of a Hebrew writer speaking even in poetic 
language of any other unseen being or power but 
God alone. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tr is stated that not long since a Massachusetts 
clergyman, at the beginning of his morning serv- 
ice, took a local paper out of his pocket, and read 
the prices current of flour, potatoes, meat, groce- 
ries, &c. After doing so, he folded up the paper, 
and, without note or comment, began his regular 
pulpit duties. Yankees are weil known to be good 
at “guessing,” and without much difficulty in this 
ease they guessed what the minister’s reason for 
so singular a proceeding must be. The result was 
that they went to work and made up a good-sized 
purse for him, seeing that the salary they were 
giving was insufficient to meet the advanced prices 
of the necessaries of life. 


A correspondent of the Mew York Methodist, 
describing Mr. Punshon’s first appearance in an 
American pulpit, at Brooklyn, says: 

“ His voice is thick at first, harsh and guttural; 
it has a fuzzy quality, as if the speaker had wool in 
his throat. But every word is inits place, and the 
first sentence drops from his lips like a gold coin 
from the die, exact in symmetry and significance. 
With that first sentence he has seized the entire 
auditory, with the first unconspicuous gesture he 
has fastened their eyes, and for fifty-three minutes 
they sit magnetised, and never stir nor turn their 
heads, except to exchange momentary glances with 
each other. . . . Touches of tenderness make 
many tears fall at times. Sometimes his voice drops 
from the oratorical down to a soft, familiar tone, 
like that of a friend. Then it rises and swells, but 
never to the trumpet-call. At some of his delinea- 
tions of the Christian’s joy and assurance, hearty 
amens arise from his Methodist hearers. When he 
dwells on the soul’s conscious discovery of the God- 
man in Jesus, and cries, ‘We have found him of 
whom Moses in the law and the prophets did write,’ 
there is shouting all around.” 

Of the church in which ke thus preached, Mr, 
Punshon says, “It is decidedly the most elegant I 
have ever seen,” and adds: 

“There were several things which struck me as 
novelties. Immediately in front was a table 
for the reporter; to the right of the tribune a 
pedestal, on which was a very beautiful bouquet of 
flowers. The church was lighted like the British 
House of Commons, and the rays streaming through 
coloured glass, fell with a softened lustre which 
was cheerful without being dazzling. The total 
cost of the church was 200,000 dollars, or about 
£40,000. My only regret about it is that five less 
expensive churches have not been built instead of 
this costly one, although, for the large accomo- 
dation of every kind which has been provided, the 
money is not ill-bestowed. On the basement is a 
large, cheerful room, superbly furnished with 
earpets, mirrors, piano, &c., which is called ‘the 
ehurch parlour,’ and which is the common pro- 
perty of the members. Here monthly reunions 
are held, and the ladies assemble for Bible classes, 
Doreas meetings, and now and then for cheerful 
evening intercourse.” 

The New York Observer says that assurances from 
all sections of both branches of the Presbyterian 
Church are in favour of reunion, and that the joint 
committee of the two Assemblies have adopted 
measures which are a greater advance towards it 
than any previous ones. The Observer is hopeful, 
too, respecting the reunion of the Northern and 
Southern portions of the same church. 

The Liberal Christian gives a curious history of 
the second Baptist Church at Newport. It was 
founded 211 years ago. It was a Six-Principle 
Baptist Church, and still holds the rite of con- 
firmation, which is administered to all who come 
into the church, in the language used by tbe 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church. For a hundred 
years no singing was allowed. When it was 
introduced, it was amid a violent opposition, 


Out of tender regard to the consciences of those 
who thought singing in church a sin, a vote 
was passed, allowing such to withdraw while the 
music was performed; and when the hymn was 
sung, a part of the congregation went out of doors 
and stayed inthe cold. Thirty yearsago the church 
adopted the practice of open communion, and its 
present minister, Mr. Malcolm, recently invited the 
Congregational and Methodist ministers and their 
churches to a united communion, The invitation 
was accepted, and a thousand communicants filled 
the house, the deacons and stewards of the several 
denominations distributing the elements. For this 
act the First Baptist Church of Newport bas, by 
vote, withdrawn its fellowship from Mr. Malcolm 
and his flock, and his conduct is to be considered at 
the next meeting of the Baptist Association. 

Mr. Eli Jones, who has been attending the annual 
meeting of Friends in London, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of the State of Maine, and so 
popular, it is stated, that on one occasion he was 
proposed for the dignity of major-general of the 
second division of the State militia. On hearing of 
this, he is reported to have said: 

“Tf I accept the election it will only be on condi- 
tion that my orders are to be implicitly obeyed, and 
those orders will be as follows—first, ‘ground arms ;’ 
secondly, ‘Right about face;’ ‘ beat your swords into 
plough-shares and your spears into pruning-hooks, 
and learn war no more;’ thirdly, ‘Go home every 
man to his farm or merchandise, read daily the 
New Testament, and ponder upon its tidings of 
peace on earth and goodwill to men.’” 

Dr. Mc.Cosh, one of the professors in the Queen’s 
College, at Belfast, whose utterances against Church 
Establishments, some time ago, drew down upon 
him, as our readers may remember, the dreadful 
wrath of the Rey. Mr. Rodgers and other hungerers 
after an increase of the Regium Donum, has been 
invited to become President of Princeton Univer- 
sity, but we have not heard whether be has ac- 
cepted the appointment. 
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DR. RALEIGH’S ADDRESS AND 


THE CONGREGATIONATLISTS. 
Our friends the Independents, if we may 


judge by their leading organ, the English 


Independent, are in a somewhat disagree- 
able flutter concerning Dr. Rawxten’s 
address at the recent Congregational 
Union Meeting. That address was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and “applauded 
to the echo by the company of learned 
and unlearned auditors who thronged the 
Weigh House Chapel on the 12th of May.” 
The Independent, in a leader of its issue 
of May 15, spoke in rapturous terms of 
the address, its vigorous thought, beauty 
of style, its “bold, manly, and outspoken” 
tone. It says “The manner in which the 
Union received it did it infinite credit.” 
It further declares, concerning the recep- 
tion of the address: “There is plainly a 
conviction that, in the Congregational 
Union, of all places, there must be 
‘liberty of prophesying.’” 

We can, for the most part, endorse the 
eulogistic laudation of the English Inde- 
pendent. Dr, Raxeran’s address is a yery 
able and eloquent one. It indicates the 
effect upon the writer of the scientific 
tendencies of the age, and evinces his 
desire to make evangelical orthodoxy ac- 
ceptable to men of science and criticism. 
It is remarkably outspoken for a denomi- 
nation, which, in spite of many real ex- 
cellencies and much profession of liberty, 
still tenaciously elings to the written and 
unwritten law of a narrow Puritanical 
theology. It may be that the concessions 
made in it to critical objectors are, as the 
Finglish Independent said last week in a 
review of the address, made only to win 
men to accept the dogmatic authority 
which they ought at once to submit to. 
But we are glad to see that a man 80 
eminent as Dr, Ratzren in his denomi- 


P ‘ 


nation, and upon such an occasion as the 
meeting of the Congregational Union, 
should have ventured to utter observa- 
tions which mark him at least as a pro- 
gressive man in theology. Of course, in 
the address, we see that a decidedly evan- 
gelical position is maintained, and%Dr. 
RaxerieH might himself shrink fromthe 
imputation of heresy. Still, there are 
significant admissions in it; and its tone 
indicates that he believes it no longer 
possible to maintain orthodoxy by the old 
ways of dogmatic assertion. 

For instance, Dr. Raturen states that 
the acceptance of the facts of Christianity, 
namely, “the birth, the labours, the 
miracles, the sufferings, the death, the 
resurrection of Jxrsus of Nazareru,” 
being based upon the most reliable his- 
torical testimony, does not involve the 
acceptance of the “dogma” concerning 
these facts as well. He says: 


“Facts and doctrines are clearly, at least in a 
measure, separable things; and that, while facts 
proved are imperial and authoritative, demanding 
assent and full recognition—from each person alike 
the same quality of mental act—the doctrines can- 
not be placed in the same category, and require, in 
fact, quite different faculties for their verification. 
To claim for the whole body of orthodox doctrine 
(if, indeed, any one could tell exactly what that is) 
the same authority in kind and degree as is claimed 
for the actuality of the leading personages and events 
of Gospel history, is to supersede altogether the free 
action of human reason on religious truth, and to 
extinguish at a stroke—that is as like a Papal stroke 
as anything can well be—the right and duty of pri- 
vate judgment.” 


While declaring that facts cannot be 
accepted without doctrine, and vindicating 
himself from the idea of holding the “loose 
detestable sentiment” that one doctrine 
is as “good as another,’ Dr. Ratzien 
furthermore states, in very emphatical 
words, that doctrines, even in Scripture, 
must be tested by the “ verifying faculty ” 


in each individual, and judged accordingly. 

Nor am I fora moment forgetting that the Serip- 
tures are didactic as well as historical, and that nar- 
rative and dogma are much interwoven—some 
whole epistles being engaged with simply the 
development of fact into doctrine. There are true, 
mixed, false doctrines: “ doctrines of devils,” 
“doctrines of men,” and “doctrines of God.” But 
what then? We are still left without any infallible 
instrument of verification, except that which, hap- 
pily, each individual may attain in the right 
use of his faculties, and in right personal relation 
with God. But each must discern and decide for 
himself : cannot—absolutely cannot transfer this 
responsibility to another, since the professed trans- 
ference would be, in fact, the use of the power ; 
would be, if it were a rational act at all, deciding 
that another had ability and authority to decide. 
If men think and decide at all, they must use a pri- 
vate judgment, and therefore, instead of contesting 
the point by seeking to impose a whole system of 
authoritative doctrine along with the facts, the part. 
of justice and wisdom is to concede frankly the 
broad practical distinction that exists between facts 
and doctrines, that there may be agreement in the 
first, and yet divergence in the second; that the 
frank acceptance of the first will put a man in the 
way of truth and safety; and that we may trust 
to the free action of the human intellect, to the 
advancement of knowledge, to the teaching of the 
Scriptures, and to the influence of the Spirit of God, 
to elucidate the true doctrines, companions of the 
true facts, in the end.” 

We need not be surprised, after this bold 
statement, to find Dr. Raxeren rejecting 
the verbal inspiration of the Seriptures.. 
Referring to the absurdity of claiming for 
the ‘‘sixty little books, tractates, letters ” 
composing the Bible, “ divine infallibility 
in every letter and line,” he remarks: 

We need nos wonder—we may rejoice that such 
a pretension is decisively rejected by thinking men 
as a pretension which, in fact, can only be verified 
by the co-ordinate supposition of a constantly- 
inspired and infallible authority somewhere in the 
Church. No. It is just as certain that there are 
errors and mistakes in the Bible, considered as a 
human book, as it is certain that fallible men wrote 
the several parts of it, distinguished and selected 
them one by one from other contempo: writings, 
copied them from manuscripts, translated them: 
from one language into another. av 


These instances may suffice to show the 
nature of Dr, RatereH’s admissions ;— 
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though they do but scant justice to the 
broad catholic tone, the calm wisdom, and 
fervid eloquence of the address itself. We 
rejoice to be able to rank Dr. Ratricu 
among those who love truth beyond faith- 
fulness to obsolete standards, and who 
dare to speak honestly their convictions 
even at some risk. 

But the Congregationalists having re- 
covered from the spell of their chairman’s 
eloquence, are now beginning to discern 
heresy in the address, and to qualify their 
first approbation by criticising its state- 
ments. In the English Independent of 
last week there are no less than three 
separate references to the address, object- 
ing, in more or less mild terms, to various 
of its declarations. 

The editors, apparently desirous of re- 
calling the enthusiastic praises of a former 
number, in a review of the address, allow 
Dr. Ratrren to be rather severely taken 
to task. Believing it to be simply im- 
possible that the chairman of the Union 
can be unsound in any detail of the ortho- 
dox faith, the reviewer thinks it undesir- 
able to discuss great theological subjects 
in a presidential harangue, because Dr. 
RateieH has been bold in speech, and 
complains of the very rhetoric which made 
the address acceptable to the hearers. He 
objects to Dr. RaLEtau’s views about the 
differing authority of the Christian facts 
and the dogma arising out of them. He 
considers that the chairman’s zeal against 
plenary inspiration led him too far. He 
complains of the “vain expenditure of 
needless concessions” in the address, and 
sums up by saying: 

On the whole, the first part of Dr. Raleigh’s 
Address must not be taken as representative of the 
opinicns of all Congregationalists. We allow great 
freedom to good men; but it is very probable that 
the next five years may prove that other utter- 
ances, more friendly to the ancient standards of 
opinion, will receive equally enthusiastic plaudits 


from an assembly not very critical, and wholly 
destitute of judicial authority. 


A “Country Brother,” in the same num- 
ber, considers some of Dr. Rateran’s 
concessions as too liberal, and some of his 
positions, unless carefully guarded, as 
dangerous, not to say fatal, to the cause 
their adoption was meant to serve. But 
he rejoices that the Congregational Union 
is strong enough and free enough to allow 
the chairman to speak for himself. 

A correspondent, also in the same num- 
ber, wishes Dr. RatuicH to explain his 
views relative to the acceptance of doc- 
trines, because he fears the authority of 
the apostles and the plenitude of their 
inspiration infringed upon in the address. 

These adverse utterances seem to indi- 
cate that Dr. Rareraxn is beginning now to 
be thought rather dangerously neological. 
Wecannot tell whether his views will meet 
with a general expression of dissent. He 
will doubtless feel it due to himself to ex- 
plain his positions a little further. We 
can only hope that he will not be induced to 
quality statements which appear to be the 
result of earnest conviction, or to explain 
them away until they are shorn of any 
positive meaning whatever. 

It is bad when, in a denomination pro- 
fessing to be so liberal and tolerant and 
advanced as that of the Independants, a 
man like Dr. Raterau, however eminent, 
cannot express his most cherished opinions 
without being suspected of heresy. We 
shall await with interest the results of 
Dr. Rateren’s outspoken address. The 
Independents have evidently much yet to 
learn in the way of investigating and ac- 
cepting the conclusions of liberal thought. 
It is a good sign when one of their most 


eminent men places himself in the van of 
progressive inquiry. We trust they will 
learn to have confidence in the truth, to 
encourage the honest expression of con- 
viction, to welcome the developments of 
scientific criticism, and to be true to their 
dictum that there must in the church be 
“liberty of prophesying.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


ANGELS EVERYWHERE. 


« Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep.” 
Milton. 

A myriap angels hover about this earth below, 

And in and out our thresholds their footsteps come 
and go, ‘ . 

While in our very blindness their forms we do not 
know. 


They sing to us in music, they smile on us in 
dreams, by 

They speak to us in echoes the worldly spirit deems 

But chirruping of woodbirds and chattering: of 
streams. 


They make light in our corners, they purify our air, 

They take our hands unconscious, and guide us 
unaware ; 

The presence of their ministry is sweetly every- 
where. 

They sit up in the nursery, and kiss the babes to 
sleep ; 

Across ra y hearth-place they join their hands 
to keep : 

The light of love undimmed by the tears pained 
hearts do weep. 


They lurk about the sick room, and trace upon the 
wall 

Quaint legends for still musings when twilight 
shadows fall, 

And pleasant thoughts and words they help us to 
recall. 


Then steal they near the bed-side, and hold our 
passive hands, 
And talk to us of strange things that health scarce 
understands, 
Till home-like to the soul grow far-off heavenly 
lands. 
Leisure Hour. 
an a 
THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
PART VI. 


Lirrtz Harry’s father continued his story,—The 
mother, and nurse, and little Jane, a year younger 
than Harry, and Joey, three years younger, being 
present. 

I was confirmed in my hatred to the orthodox 
religion, and the orthodox God, by two incidents 
that happened when I was just growing into man- 
hocd. 

I had been bound apprentice to a chemist, ina 
large establishment in the West End of London. 
There was a fellow-apprentice, a Scotchman, with 
whom I formed a friendship. We visited at each 
other’s lodgings, and often took rambles on the 
Sunday together into the country. James was 
far more religious, or rather I should say more 
theological than I was, never having thrown off 
the stern Calvinistic notions in which he had been 
educated. He had formed an atachment to the 
daughter of his landlady, who, I had every reason 
to suppose, returned his affection. Just as he was 
out of his time a fellow-countryman came to 
London to seek employment. James lent him 
money, allowed him to share his lodgings, indeed, 
literally kept him, until he could get employment. 
At last, by his own exertions, he got Alexander 
into the establishment in which we were employed. 
And now it came out that all the time that he had 
been actually maintained by his friend, this traitor 
had been using his opportunity to win the affec- 
tions of the young woman whom James considered 
engaged to himself. When Emily was taxed with 
her perfidy she confessed her preference for 
Alexander, and James and she parted in anger. 

The wrath and indignation of James at this 
treachery of his friend seemed to drive him into mad- 
ness. “It was not any enemy,” he said, as David 
had said of old, “for then Icould have borne it. It 
was mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, 
which did eat of my bread.” The trouble so 
affected poor James’s mind that I was obliged to 
take him to my own lodging, and watch over him 
asa brother. But he was always dwelling on the 
treachery of his false friend, and on the vastness 
acd blackness of his guilt, and the awful punish- 
ment it deserved. He wouldsay “ Hanging was too 
good for such hellish iniquity. The wretch de- 
served to die by inches. Nay, he deserved to live 
but to have a curse for ever hanging over bim. 
His business should fail; his friends should become 
his enemies; his false wife, when she became his 
wife, should betray him ; his children should waste 
away before his eyes; and he should die tke death 
of a dog, to go and meet a more awful punishment 
in another world.” I saw that it had become a 
luxury to James to magnify the offence of the 


false friend, and gloat over the punishment it 
merited. 

Such terrible vengefulness was as new as it was 
horrible to me. I used to remonstrate with James 
and try to wean him from his terrible thoughts. I 
would tell him how wrong it was to cherish these 
deadly and vengeful feelings, 

He would reply, “You wrong me; I do not 
cherish vengeful feelings; I only look at his sin as 
I believe God looks at it. God looks upon it with 
righteous wrath, and sees it bad enough and hor- 
rible enough to deserve burning in Hell-fire for ever 
and ever, and why should I not see it as God sees 
it. No, you are mistaken, I do not harbour thoughts 
of doing vengeance, I only measure the sin and 
think what vengeance it deserves. Vengeance itself 
I leave to God. ‘Vengeance is mine. I will repay, 
saith the Lord.’” 

I knew not what to say to this. To one who 
believed in a God of vengeance, a God whose ven- 
geance was eternal torment, it was a reasonable 
conclusion. But it made me shudder at such a 
God still more, and I would say, “It seems to me, 
James, that this thought, that your God keeps a 
hell for those who sin against him, is feeding a hell 
in your mind, which is making you devilish your- 
self; and that hell in your mind, if you don’t watch 
it, will explode, burst all restraints away, and drive 
you to the vengeance which you delude yourself 
into the idea you are not cherishing.” 

And so it was; notwithstanding all his protesta- 
tions that it would never be—the volcano burst 
out. He could bear his sense of wrong, and his 
thirst for the punishment of his wronger, no longer. 
He went one evening to his old lodgings, burst into 
the room where Alexander was sitting with the 
false Emily, took out a pistol and shot him dead 
with one barrel, and then put an end to his own 
life with the other. 

I felt that the horrible state of mind out of 
which this double murder had come had been 
largely fostered by the horrible belief in a God of 
eternal wrath. : 

The other incident which joined with this to 
increase my utter disgust to the orthodox religion 
was as follows: I had a sister who lived at Rich- 
mond; she had b2en left a widow with one little 
boy on whom she doated. He was about twelve; 
a beautiful boy, and as good as he was beautiful— 
high spirited, truthful, generous, brave, affectionate. 
His mother was a strict Methodist, and had tried to 
indoctrinate Charlie with her own views, but some- 
how Charlie did not take to them. They seemed 
to fall away from him like water from the feathers 
of a bird. 

One eveningin the summer she had been to chapel, 
leaving her boy at home to mind the house, which was 
a cottage near the Thames. The sermon happened 
to be on the sin of Sabbath breaking, and the 
preacher described how God would doom to punish- 
ment in hell’s hottest fires those who insulted His 
Majesty by violating His Sabbath. My poor sister 
went home determined to impress this lesson upon 
Charlie, but, alas, just as she came to her door she 
found a crowd, among whom was borne the corpse 
of her poor boy. He had been tempted by some 
companions, and by the beautiful evening, to get 
into a boat, and push out upon the Thames. Inthe 
heedlessness of the boys the boat had become upset, 
and two of them had been drowned. 

My poor sister took the body of her dear child in 
her arms and laid it on her bed, but never smiled 
again. It was not merely the loss of her boy that 
pressed on her mind; it was the picture of him in hell 
fire—stretching out his hands to her who could not. 
help him—that haunted her. Forshe had no doubt 
that this was his fate, having died in mortal sin,. 
breaking the Sabbath. Ah, poor woman, what an 
idea she had of her God, that He could doom His 
own creature, this poor little boy, to agony through 
never-ending ages, for having been tempted out by 
His own sunshine and His own balmy air and 
shining river, to enjoy the gladness of youth on the 
Sunday ! 

My poor sister struggled with her awful misery, 
fed by these horrible imaginings, as long as she 
could, moving about her daily work like a machine. 
At last her brain gave way under the terrible picture 
that was never absent, night nor day. Sbe became 
raving mad, and had to be confined in an asylum, 
where, for five years, she was one of the most 
violent of the inmates, always seeming to have 
before her the torments of the damned, and 
shrieking and howling in sympathy with them, until 
death came to end her agony, and let her find again, 
in heaven, and dwelling amid the Father’s love, 
the child whom she had dreamt of as in hell, 
suffering under the Father’s wrath. 

These two incidents so increased my horror of 
orthodoxy, that I made up my mind for ever that, 
as to eternal torment, it was—it must be—a huge 
and hideous delusion, which it was my duty to hate 
and to protest against as long asI had breath. 


Se, ee 
CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


In a letter to the Methodist Recorder, the Rev. W. 
M. Punshon thus describes his voyage to America : 
“There is something grand, even to awfulness, 
in the thought of utter helplessness which you feel 
at sea. Sky and water—with no living thing visible 
over the vast expanse—for days together, just 
your own vessel with its human freight—and God 
To a thoughtful mind there is no surer teaching 
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both of humility and of trust. From the time we 
entered the Atlantic until close upon our arrival at 
New York, we had persistent headwinds, so that, 
if we would advance at all, we must make gallant 
way against them. Indeed, save only that we 
were mercifully preserved from peril, we had in 
our eleven days’ voyage a compression of the 
experience of all possible voyages. I could not 
help thinking that it set forth in similitude the 
history of many a Christian life. Calm at the 
start; broken and troubled water when the Atlantic 
surges met us; heavy gales, blowing furiously 
against our progress; a sea majestic in its wrath, 
now making the ship to shake with trembling, now 
drenching it with showers of spray; the presence 
of three large icebergs, beautiful but dangerous 
neighbours; a shroud of fog which wrapped the 
heavens from our sight for a day anda half, dur- 
ing which the dreary fog-horn groaned out its 
dirge-like sound ; calmer water as we approached 
the land, and then a brilliant sun, and a sea of 
exquisite beauty, as we sailed through the Narrows, 
-and anchored in the fair haven. 

“The passengers who are grouped together in 
‘temporary intercourse on a voyage are always an 
interesting study. Ours were for the most part 

‘intelligent and gentlemanly, with much respect for 

the ordinances of religion. They were of several 
nations, and of many pursuits in life. A New York 
banker and a Boston editor sit side by side with 
Liverpool merchants, and young English soldiers, 
stalwart representatives of the fair-haired Saxon. 
‘Yonder is a Spanish count, bilious and gloomy—here 
-an eged apostle of temperance, who has spenta 
‘fortune in the spread of information upon its prin- 
‘eiples, and who has just had an interview with the 
Emperor of the French, whom he hopes to convert 
by-and-bye. There the popular author of ‘ Framley 
Parsonage,’ yonder the ‘stump orator’ of acompany 
of itinerant minstrels — popular also, though on a 
lower level. Here is a lady with two children, on 
her way to join her husband in California, who will 
be six weary weeks before she reaches the end of 
her travel. Oppressed with a sorrow which no 
stranger may share there, there is a gentleman who 
left New York a month ago, accompanied to the 
ship by a son of twenty-eight years of age, then in 
perfect health; but the fever has stricken him, and 
the telegram has summoned the father to a bereft 
and cheerless home. We had also on board a cool 
specimen of an American trader, who was currently 
rumoured to have with him a large quantity of what 
would be purchased at Niagara as genuine ‘ Table 
Rock,’ but which was in reality Derbyshire spar, 
which he had been to England to buy. 

“Tt was a work of no small difficulty, and yet a 
privilege of no common order to be permitted to 
preach on two Sabbaths in the ship’s saloon. On 
the first Sabbath we were at anchor in Queenstown 
harbour, but on the second we were coursing 
swiftly through the water, and every motion of the 
vessel made you a Ritualist against your will. Still, 
the motley gathering—the crew (all of them who 
could be spared from duty) dressed in their Sunday 
best, and grouped in the lower part of the saloon; 
the passengers, of different nations, habits, beliefs, 
modes of thought, but all reverently gathered for 
the acknowledgment of God, and all apparently 
sincere in their responses to the litany of prayer, 
and respectful in their listening to the Word of 
Life—made the services at once novel and impres- 
sive. Our captain read the liturgy—an office which 
he never delegates to another; and right well he 
read it too—with a sonorous voice and appropriate 
emphasis, to attain which many an authorised 
reader of the service on land might well sit at his 
feet; and I endeavoured, afterwards, to rouse my 
hearers and myself to Christian manliness and 
heroism, The ‘bread’ thus ‘cast upon the waters,’ 
may haply be ‘found after many days,’ ” 


THE LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


‘On Sunday, the 24th ult., the sermons on behalf of 
this society were preached by the Rev. WixL1AmM 
JAMES, of Bristol, in the morning at Little Portland- 
street, and in the evening at Brixton. The collec- 
tions amounted to £77. 33. 5d. in the morning, and 
£15 in the evening. 

On Monday evening the annual meeting of the 
members and friends of the Mission was held at 
University Hall, Gordon-square; the Rev. J. J. 
Tayier, B.A., Principal of Manchester New Col- 
lege, in the chair. The Common Hall was well 
filled with ladies and gentlemen, and among those 
present were—Meadows Martineau, Esq., LL.B., 
treasurer, and Ei. Erfield, Esq., secretary of the 
Mission; Mr. Corkran and Mr. Heywood, the 
ministers of the two Mission stations; the Revs. W. 
James, James Martineau, J. C. Means, T. Hunter, 
L, Lewis, Dr. Sadler, T. L. Marshall, John Taylor, 
-J. Dare; and Messrs. P. Worsley, D. Martineau, R. 
Scott, A. Preston, J. Mitchell, A. Simon, E. J. Net- 
tlefold, J.T, Preston, J. Robson, B.A., E. Wright, 
F. Nettlefold, B. Lewis, E. T. Whitfield, A. Titford, 
C, Hill, I. M. Wade, R. Dunn, N. M. Vertue, J. T. 
Hart, W. A: Case, M.A.,I. S, Lister, T. C. Clarke, T. 
Smith Osler, LL.B., and W. D. Jeremy, M.A. 

The proceedings commenced with the reading of 
the reports. The treasurer’s report showed a 
balance in favour of the society of £60. 7s. 9d., 
arising, however, from the application to the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the year of donations and 


legacies. 
received a letter from Mrs. Mary Tayler, of Hook, 
announcing a donation to the society of £200, since 
increased to £300. 

E. Enriecp, Esq., then read the committee’s 
report; after which, the missionaries’ reports were 
read by the Rev. C. L. Corkran ard Rev. JOHN 
Hrywoop. As these will be published, and as the 
various business transacted, with the names of the 


speakers, has already been published, we shall con- | 


fine ourselves to giving our readers the addresses 
of the Revs. J. J. Tayler and James Martineau. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the 
reports said, We meet here, year after year and 
hear from our excellent missionaries reports bring- 
ing before us year after year very nearly the same 
details respecting the condition of the working 
classes, and the efforts made for their instruction 
and improvement; yet instead of finding his own 
interest in the work diminished he felt it strength- 
ened; he felt every year more and more the great 
duties incumbent upon us whom Providence has 
placed in favourable circumstances, and blessed 
with powers to exercise a good influence upon 
others, to use whatever powers and influence we 
possess in aid of our missionaries in this truly evan- 
gelical and benevolent work. The peculiar element 
of their Mission was that it was essentially a reli- 
gious work; it was not proposed merely to en- 
lighten the understanding and improve the out- 
ward condition, important as that also undoubtedly 
was; but the principle was acted upon that 
until you can appeal to the conscience and improve 
the moral nature, you do not touch the deepest 
springs of life. He granted that improved legisla- 
tion may do much for the working classes, and was 
willing to hope much from political reform; but 
unless we get at the inner man, purify the affections, 
and give a more permanent and elevated direction to 
the religious aspects of our nature, all those matters 
relating to the intellect and the outward circum- 
stances may only make a man a more highly culti- 
vated and efficient animal, but contribute little to his 
higher moral and spiritual welfare. A great deal 
has been done in this way, but, unfortunately, the 
efforts of the religious portion of the community 
have been very much marred by their misdirection. 
But a change was taking place in the religious con- 
dition of the community. He had lately had a 
conversation with a highly accomplished Oxford 
man, who expressed the feeling largely prevailing, 
he believed, among the class to which he belonged, 
their earnest wish to take some part in contribut- 
ing to raise the condition of their fellow-beings 
without mixing themselves up in wretched sectarian 
matters. Gladly would he do this in connection 
with some broad Christian Church which had a 
higher object than mere sectarian proselytism. He 
(the chairman) thought that the ardent and en- 
thusiastic might well work under the judicious 
guidance of our missionaries, and a greater amount 
of sympathy and active co-operation with their 
work would be an inestimable aid to them. The 
financialreport, onthe whole, was not unfavourable, 
but it was much to be regretted that the balance 
did not result from any increase in annual sub- 
scriptions, but from donations and legacies, which, 
instead of being invested as a permanent fund, had 
been applied to meet various expenses of the past 
year. Our older friends are passing away; we are 
losing valuable supporters; and he would say to a 
younger generation, whatever it may cost, you 
must not let a society like this fail in efficiency 
from want of funds. We often heard of the march 
of intellect in these days, but he must say that the 
march of luxury struck him much more than the 
march of knowledge or goodness, We attach the 
greatest importance to social position, and if their 
means allowed it he was no ascetic and found no 
fault; but he would urge upon them that this 
society must not suffer even if they have to cut off 
some of their superfluous luxuries. Let them show 
the power of self-denial and self-sacrifice. He be- 
lieved that this was an institution which would 
infuse into the lower classes of society precisely 


_ those moral and religious influences, that power of 


self-control and self-respect which will be neces- 
sary to carry this great country safely through the 
vast social and political changes which await us. 
(Loud applause). 

The Rev. JAmEs MARTINEAU, in seconding a motion 
of cordial sympathy with the missionaries, said: 
One of the great merits, at the same time one 
of the great difficulties of the Mission is to be 
found in the vast scope and varieties of the 
objects it comprises. He was talking the other 
day to a friend of the widest experience in 
this country in relation to the condition of the 
poor; one of the most eminent promoters of edu- 
cation, to whom we owe the present system of 
national education, and he made the remark in 
reference to the various efforts in which he had 
been personally engaged, “It always appeared to 
me that some monstrous difficulty pressed upon 
society which must be removed before any effort 
can be made effectually to ameliorate the condition 
of the lower classes. Early in life I had a great 
desire to see the old poor-law removed, which 
seemed to be the cause of the demoralisation of the 
poor, and the other strata of society which might 
in any way come under its influence; we had the 
greatest hope that when the new poor-law was 
carried one of the greatest evils we deplored would 
be abolished; but I have outlived that expectation. 


The treasurer announced that he had | Then the sanitary question came up, and we thought 


that if we could regulate the sanitary conditions 
under which the poor live, we should cut off a fruit- 
ful source of evil. We have got sanitary regulations 
carried out more efficiently, and now the house 
question, the over-crowding of the poor in miser- 
able dwellings seems to be the great evil that 
stands in our way.” And so it is; we seem 
to be always meeting some great bar obstruct- 
ing our cause. But it is always a fatal mis- 
take when reformers charge each other with 
beginning at the wrong end; as when sanitary re- 
formers say to missionaries, it is no use to give 
religious instruction until you have attended to 
the health of the poor; and when those who are 
zealous for model lodging-houses say that nothing 
can be done until you have provided better homes 
for the poor. What would become of our great 
social ills if our missionaries and others, interested 
in the poor and neglected, were to stand aside until 
all these outward things were adjusted? Who but 
Christian missionaries that go among the poor with 
high aims and religious purpose, and find them- 
selves checked by these obstacles at the outset, are 
the best fitted to let light in upon the dark places 
of our social condition? We need not despair of 
producing an elevation in the character of the poor 
by the moral and spiritual appeal even during the 
time when these evils are existing. When he con- 
sidered the character of ancient civilisation at the 
time that Christianity won its first triumphs over 
the world, when he considered the condition of 
Rome, Marseilles, and other great cities of antiquity, 
and read indications in the Roman satirists and 
early Christian writers of the state of society, is it 
for us to despair of producing an impression upon 
the character of the people, when Christianity was 
carried successfully over all the evils of the Roman 
empire? It showed great want of faith to despair, . 
instead of remembering that our human nature is 
a whole, and endeavouring to grasp it in all its 
dimensions. The great evil in our present condi- 
tion of society arose from the huge accumulation 
of masses we have to deal with in almost every 
social problem that comes before us. There were, 
no doubt, great economical advantages in the vaster 
agencies with which the work of the world is now’ 
carried on. As in material things, co-operation 
is attended by a great saving; so, if we do our 
public charities by public institutions, we save 
a great deal of money and do great good; but 
a most serious question is whether the moral 
forces of society are susceptible of this accu- 
mulation, and whether anything can replace 
the natural relations of mankind, and the personal 
influence of mind upon mind and heart upon heart ; 
whether the distribution of the moral duties of 
society and individuals is not more fayourable to 
the character of mankind than the mode in which 
everything is now worked by institutions. The 
merit of this institution as compared with other 
institutions is that it is especially founded upon 
personal influences, and the missionaries bring 
themselves into personal contact with those under 
their care. But the tendency of society filled him 
with anxiety. The Oxford friend, to whom the 
chairman had referred, seemed to have the idea 
that if we can only create in London institutions 
similar to the Catholic brotherhoods, where wealthy 
young laymen could work for a few weeks among 
the poor in association and under the direction of 
experienced persons; and sisterhoods, where young 
ladies could occupy their time under similar 
directions ; we should have troops coming up to 
take part in the work at intervals of a few weeks 
at a time. But he felt constrained to say that 
these are not duties to be performed in this way for _ 
“a few weeks at a time,” but by direct moral 
relations and personal sympathies and affections; 
and until we can find our way to simpler and more 
natural relations of different orders ard classes with 
one another, it would be very difficult to do any 
really effectual work for the improvement of our 
social conditions, One great source of hope is that 
many excellent men and women connected with 
our religious societies are at last awaking to the 
importance of social problems, and are more anxious 
to perform their duties to the poor. We cannot say- 
that there is now, as in the last century, any cold- 
ness or indifference in this matter. All are more 
anxious to recognise their duty, and to take their 
share in the work. But there is now the new 
danger that people crowd around the poor, that 
they begin to quarrel who shall heal them, that 
while all anxious to enact the part of the Good 
Samaritan, they fear lest some unconsecra 0 
should be potred in, or that the wounds be bound 
up with some poisoned bandages; nay, they dis 
pute with each other upon which beast he shou 
be carried to the inn. We have to learn tha 
heavenly balm which is to heal the evils of 
is not found in any patent oil, or any special kind 
of ambulance, or any ecclesiastical magic, but rather” 
in the heavenly charity which shall bring them all 
to feel that they have onenature. Thisis the next 
step to be taken in our charities, and this is the 
spirit in which this mission has been established, | 
and, from first to last, has been conducted. No 
reproach could be brought against their mission 
that there has been any narrowness or sbrini 
from duty. He hoped that that high 
would have told upon the district in w 
labour, or come as a gentle suggestion w! 
is so much sectarian strife and absurd w: 
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benevolence from the eager competition of different | become the representative, not of a theory, but of | 
churches and societies, and that our missionaries | @ Widely acknowledged fact. 


will come in as natural successors of humanity when 
sects are tired of their disputes with each other. 
(Much applause.) 
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THE IRISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY. 

Tue thirty-eighth anniversary services of this 
society were held, on the 17th ult.,in Stephen’s-green 
Chapel, Dublin, when, the preacher being the Rev. 
John Lettis Short, of Sheffield, the subject of the 
morning discourse was, “ Unitarianism not a 
destruction but a fulfilment of the Gospel;” and of 
the evening, “The Capacity of Man to receive and 
assimilate the Spirit of God.” 

On Tuesday evening following, the annual social 
meeting of the friends and members of the 
society was heldin the large schoolrooms under the 
church. After tea the chair was taken by Lucius 
O. Hutton, Esq., the president of the society, who 
alluded to some of the principal events which have 
happened during the last year in connection with 
our faith. In referring to the proposed withdrawal 
of all grants from religious bodies in Ireland, and 
the probable effects it may have on our body, he said 
there could be little doubt that the immediate 
result would be that a few of the smaller congrega- 
tions would very likely become extinct on the death 
or removal of their present ministers. Whether 
eongregations kept alive by means of such grants 
are advantageous, or whether they are a strength 
to us or not was a matter of opinion; but, on the 
whole, he thought that the efforts and sacrifices 
that will have to be made will be of advantage to 
the body. 

To thesentiment, “ The Irish Unitarian Christian 
Society,” the secretary, the Rev. D. D. JurEmy, 
responded and gave an account of what this society 
had done during the past year, and read some 
interesting communications which he had received 
from religious inquirers in reply to the society’s 
advertisements, offering information and tracts illus- 
trative of the principles of Unitarian Christianity. 
He also referred to the case of “J. Murphy,” who, 
on being lodged in Mountjoy Prison for a political 
offence, had been placed in a punishment cell and 
harshly treated, because he refused to conform to 
any of the religions professed by the chaplains. 
Mr. Jeremy mentioned that the committee of the 
Irish Unitarian Society had become very much 
interested in the case, and taken steps to bring 
public opinion to bear on it. 

“ A cordial welcome to the Rev. John Lettis Short, 
and thanks for his services on Sunday last,” was 
proposed by Dr. Kmnnepy, and seconded by Mr. 
W. D. ANDREWS, barrister-at-law. 

Mr. SHort, in his reply, said: We are living 
in one of the most important theoligical eras the 
world has seen. Not only are the old dogmas up- 
rooted, but the very soil out of which they sprang 
is deemed exhausted. Our men of science smile at 
them as relics of the past; our philosophers ignore 
them as having no base in the facts of experience, 
and, most lamentable of all, our younger clergy, while 
still using them as the formuls of their preaching, 
have largely repudiated them in their secret 
thought. A scientific friend having a large ac- 
quaintance scattered over England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, informed him, only last week, that he was 
astounded at the number of the younger clergy who 
no longer hesitate, in private, to declare to him that 
the old formulz and Church creeds no longer 
express their convictions. This is the saddest aspect 
of the revolution of religious thought through which 
we are passing. Doubtless these gentlemen have 
methods satisfactory to themselves of reconciling 
their consciences with the positions in which they 
are placed; but nevertheless the anomaly of their 
condition is acting disastrously upon the morals of 
the community. When the religious leaders and 
teachers of a people are felt by a community to 
entertain convictions which are not perfectly in 
accord with the forms of doctrine they are proclaim- 
ing from week to week, the consciences ‘of that 
community, so far from being braced by the instruc- 
tions of such teachers, are themselves rendered 
flaccid, and the ministrations which should 
strengthen the good and holy and true within them 
are pointed to as ‘apologies for their own derelic- 
tions of duty. There are indications that these 
evils, however great, are only incidental, and that 
out of the ashes of the old dogmas ‘there are 
arising new faiths in deeper harmony with human 
nature, with the facts of human life, and with the 


glorious Gospel that has vitalised so much of what | 


is beautiful and true in the past history of humanity. 
Referring to his connection with the new Christian 
Union, Mr. Short said that movement has originated 
in amore generous recognition among us of late 
years than had been our wont amid the contro- 
versies that were forced upon us by the necessities 
of our position, of what was a primary doctrine 
with our fathers—the Holy Catholic Church of God 
is constituted not of the members of any one sect 
in Christendom, but of the good, the holy and the 
true in every sect, yea, of all true children of the 
Universal Father who crave for at-one-ment with 
Him, whether they be within or without the 
boundaries of a professed Christianity. It seeks to 
become the representative—whether it will do so 
successfully or not the event alone can show, and 
is a matter of secondary moment—but it seeks to 


“ Civil and Religious Liberty all the World over,” 
was responded to by Mr. ANDREW PortnER, barris- 
ter-at-law. The meeting was then addressed by 


| J. B. WHITBHBAD, Esq., and Dr. StHwart, of Lucan. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


Astiry.—The chapel accommodation at this 
place has recently been increased by about seventy 
seats, the bottom schoolroom having been thrown 
open so as to be used for service. 

BrapDrorD.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday last, in the morning and even- 
ing, by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., when the 
collections were larger than usual. 

Bristot: Lewin’s Mrap.—The annual excursion 
of the scholars took place on Whit-Monday to a 
farm and grounds in the village of Charlton, Glou- 
cestershire, at the invitation of W. Baker, Esq. 
Nearly 300 children were conveyed in vans, and 
were joined during the day by a large number of 
friends of the congregations from Bristol and 
Clifton, with the respective ministers. Games and 
refreshments, as usual, were heartily enjoyed. The 
friends and visitors also sat down to tea in a tent 
erected in a spacious orchard. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—The Rev. Wm. Oates has 
just delivered a course of three doctrinal lectures 
in this thriving and populous town. The subjects 
were— Original Sin:” “The True Atonement :” 
and “Eternal Torments.” About one hundred 
people attended on the first evening, over three 
hundred on the second, and upwards of five 
hundred on the third. Each lecture which con- 
tained much plain speaking, was listened to very 
attentively, and frequently applauded. On every 
occasion discussion was invited, and was accepted 
by the Rev. G. French, B.A., of the Established 
Church, and several other gentlemen. In the midst 
of great excitement, though there was some over- 
zeal, there was no discourtesy or tumult. So much 
cannot be said for the local press, which was not 
satisfied with manifesting a strong bias in favour 
of popular opinions, but positively misrepresented 
the true character of the proceedings, This, how- 
ever, will be exposed. At the close, the lecturer 
was urged by very many to visit Burton again. 

HorsHam, Sussex.— The anniversary services 
were held last Sunday, when friends were present 
from London, Brighton, Lewes, Guildford, Godal- 
ming, Ditchling, Billingshurst, and Petworth. In the 
morning the Rev. Robert Spears conducted the 
worship, and preached an effective sermon on, the 
universality of the Divine love and care. In the 
afternoona number joined in partaking of the Lord’s 
Supper, and in the evening a social meeting was 
held. The Rev. J. W. Braithwaite presided, and 
spoke of the condition of the congregation and of 
the Unitarian cause generally, expressing the con- 
viction that, whatever the state of individual 
churches might be, there is gréat cause for rejoicing 
at the rapid spread of the truth which Unitarianism 
represents, Mr. Knight, of Crawley, moved the 
thanks of the meeting to Mr. Spears, who made 
one of his earnest and heart-stirring addresses, in 
which he strongly urged Unitarians to cultivate 
Christian sympathy and friendly intercourse. The 
Rev. J. W. Forsyth, of Godalming, spoke on the 
subject of Church Establishments, and the Rev. J. 
F. Kennard, of Billingshurst, also addressed the 
meeting. 

Iptz: Hicurmip Cuaret.—The Sunday-school 
anniversary services were held on the afternoon 
and evening of May 24th. The Rev. D. Berry, of 
Mossley, preached on both occasions. The col- 
lections amounted to £5.3s. On Whit-Monday, 
the scholars held their annual festival in a field, 
kindly lent,by Mr. J. Bottomley, adjourning to the 
schoolroom for tea, and for [further play. It was 
very successful. 

Lonpon: Istiyaton.—Miss Carpenter is again 
about to visit India, in the important mission of 
female education. She feels, with many of the 
leading minds of our day, that little can be done 
for a nation while the women are kept in gross 
ignorance. She will speak at Islington, London, 
on Thursday night. (See advertisement). 

MANCHESTER SunDAY-scHooL UnIon.— On Sun- 
day last, the scholars of the various schools went, 
according to annual custom, to Cross-street Chapel, 
which they filled in every part. There were up- 
wards of 2,000 children and people present. The 
Rey. T. E. Poynting was the preacher, and delivered 
an address to them from Matt. xxii., 11, in which 
he pointed out the loathsomeness of Ignorance and 
vice. The music was excellent and the singing 
hearty, as it always is, and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

NewterTon Grepn.—We understand that the 
Rev. J. K. Applebee, of Devonport, has accepted 
an invitation to conduct the Sunday morning ser- 
vices for six months from midsummer, and that 
they will be conducted up to that time by the Rev. 
Henry Solly. 

RaWTENsTALL.—On Sunday, the 24th ult., the 
school sermons were preached by the Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, of Bolton, when the collections 
amounted to £21. 2s. 6d. 

Rryrneron.—On Sunday last, the school sermons 
were preached at this place by the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers, M.A., of Kendal, when the collections 
amounted to £19. 2s. 6d. 


_ SaurrmeLp.—As an indication of the high estima- 
tion in which the Rev. J. L. Short is held at Sheffield, 
it is worth recording here that, at the last meeting 
of the local committee for conducting the Cambridge 
middle-class examinations, Mr. Short was elected by 
the clergy and tutors a member of the committee, 
being the only Nonconformist minister upon it. 
Mr. Short has also been requested by the committee 
to givean address at the annual meeting, when prizes 
are to be distributed to the successful candidates. 

STockToN-ON-TEES.—On Sunday last, the Sunday- 
school sermons were preached by the Rev. John 
Whitworth, of Sunderland. There are 60 children 
receiving religious instruction in this school. 

THOMAS PARGETHR’s, OF Foxcorn, CHARITY.— 
This very important charity, founded by the late 
Miss Pargeter, of Foxcote, and by her ordered to be 
called after the name of her deceased father, is now 
in operation. The trustees (being the Unitarian 
ministers of Netherend, Cradeley, and nine other 
chapels of the neighbourhood) met on Monday last, 
in the office of Messrs. Harding and Sons, Bir- 
mingham, and elected sixty-four annuitants, forty- 
four of whom will receive £20 a year each; the re- 
maining twenty being ten pairs of sisters mem- 
bers of ten different families will receive individu- 
ally £16 a year, or £32 for two. 

WaARMINSTER.—The Jnguirer says that the old 
Presbyterian Chapel of this place, which has been 
kept open for so many years chiefly through the 
liberality of the Wansey family, has just been 
closed, no member of that family now residing in 
the neighbourhood. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICHS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratum.—In Mr. Tagart’s letter last week, last 
paragraph, for what Unitarianism “ was” read “is.” 
W.S. P.—Received. 


CHELTENHAM.—A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors.—My friend Mr. Lumb kindly as 
well as justly supposes that there must have been 
some misconception of what I really stated in the 
report of the meeting of the Western Christian 
Union, which appeared in the Unitarian Herald. 
What I did say was this:—That in assisting small 
and feeble congregations, the Association did not 
lose sight of important towns in which there seems 
to be a prospect of establishing Unitarian worship, 
and that at Cheltenham, some years ago, and in 
Devonport still more recently, the congregations 
were aided by our society until they became self- 
supporting. This explanation would have been 
given sooner, but having been in London until the 
end of last week, I had no opportunity of seeing 
the Herald, and did not know anything of Mr. 
Lumb’s letter.—I am, faithfully, 

WILLIAM JAMES. 

Harley Lodge, Clifton, June 2, 1868. 


SS ee 
THE LIBERATION SOCIETY. 


To the Editors.—Dr. Smith replies to my question, 
whether he is bigoted and intolerant, by saying 
that he does not object to the Baptists and Inde- 
pendents on the ground of their religious opinions. 

I do not think the answer valid. Bigotry and 
intolerance are in the mind, and do not change 
their nature with the change of the object to which 
they are applied, which may be religious, ecclesias- 
tical, political, or social. 5 

Captain Gordon and those who acted with him 
in the Bible Society refused to associate therein 
with Unitarians, because these held objectionable 
opinions on the Divine nature and government. 
That was the religious application. 3 

Dr. Smith refuses to associate with the Baptists 
and Independents in the Liberation Society be- 
cause they hold objectionable opinions on the con- 
stitution of voluntary churches and the terms of 
their trust deeds. That is the ecclesiastical appli- 
cation. The captain and the doctor, I submit, are 
in the same boat, and must sink or swim together. 

He suggests that my second question is prema- 
ture. I think not: it touches the very pith of the 
matter. Rem acu tetigi. So far as I can learn, the 
great advantage anticipated from this “compre- 
hensive” or “truly national” church, and the great 
plea urged for it, is, that it would secure to the 
clergy a degree of freedom in their theological 
inquiries, which is precluded by their dependence 
on their flocks under the voluntary system. It 
would make them independent. Precisely. And 
in like manner it would secure the independence 
of butchers and bootmakers of an ingenious turn, 
to have a state establishment for them; though 
their meat might not lie easy on the stomach, and 
their boots might wring gouty toes or pinch 
bunions. But I doubt if the community, which 
owned the stomach and the toes, would approve 
of the arrangement. 
Josnpa CALROW MEANS. 
oP ee 


FREE CHURCH OR UNITARIAN? 


To the Editors.—In Mr. Tagart’s letter of last 
week, on the names “ Unitarian or Free Christian,” 
it is again assumed, as it has often been by those 
who profess the former, that the name “Free 
Christian” is merely put forward with the hope 
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of catching those whom the nume Unitarian 
frightens away. No credit is given to those who 
wish to adopt the latter term, that they are acting 
from any high personal motive, with the desire to 
express by the name they assume their own deepest 
convictions. It is rather too bad that they should 
be still liable to such little scoldings, as if they were 
always attempting to take in the multitude with a 
name that falsely represents them. Considering 
that it is by no means a party among us who have 
shown either mental or moral weakness, who are 
eager for the adoption of the latter name, it is, to 
say the least of it, unbecoming to discuss this matter 
in the tone of your correspondent of last week. I 
am surprised to see in print the charge that is con- 
veyed in your correspondent’s sentence—“ The pre- 
tence of being unsectarian seems to mea weak subter- 
fuge.” Of anothersentence I must confess to utter 
ignorance of what it can mean,where he asks the ques- 
tion, “Are notall opinions those of a sect 2?” Would Mr. 
Tagart himself answer this in the affirmative after 
five minutes’ reflection? I donot wish to enter into 
a controversy about the use of these words, Unitaran 
and Free-Christian, but simply claim that those who 
prefer the latter may not always be charged with 
a want of straightforwardness, because they think 
that it best expresses their profound conviction on 
the subject of Christian liberty and charity, and 
that they consider these of greater moment for the 
basis of achurch, than any special doctrine about the 
personality of God, concerning which some feel their 
ignorance, and shrink back from a name that lays 

own a special dogma on such a matter. Let it be 
remembered that the Free Christians do not wish 
“to win and conciliate” any by a catch-word ; they 
adopt the name involved, that they ‘may express 
their own deepest convictions in the best manner 
they know how; and it does seem that there cer- 
tainly are some who are very far from being won 
or conciliated by the use of it; but, as it has been 
adopted for the sake of correctness, and not for 
conciliation merely, it will scarcely be abandoned on 
that account. If it is put forward as a correct 
name for describing what men believe to be the 
basis of a truly Catholic church, let those who put 
it forward at least have the credit of being straight- 
forward, honourable men, not dealing in pretence 
and subterfuge. —Yours obediently, 


Southport. T. Hoxzanp. 
Qa 
‘THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH AND ORTHODOX 


DISSENTERS. 

To the Editors—Having, in the course of a long 
life, had many opportunities of observing and con- 
trasting the spirit which, as regards their religious 
brethren, animates Churchmen and Nonconform- 
ists, I ask you to permit my expression of entire 
-dissent from a passage in your leader of the 15th 
inst., which ran thus: “ We wish some of our very 
liberal friends would only make half the allowance 
‘for the gnats of dissenting narrowness which they 
are constantly making for very camels of intoler- 
ance among the clergy.” I ask this in no contro- 
versial mood, but from the bearing of your senti- 
ment upon the objects of the “Liberation Society,” 
and the question of the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church, 

My experience would lead me to endorse the 
‘opinions, admitted to your columns, of Dr. Vance 
Smith, to the extent even of giving the “gnats” of 
intolerance to the clergy, and the “camels” to the 
Dissenters. Myself, a known convert from the 
Church, and therefore exposed to the imputations 
frequently cast upon the “renegade,” I have met 
with only liberal allowance for my change of views 
from Churchmen, but with too much bitter pity— 
I know not how else to characterise it-—from the 
Methodist, the Independent, and the Baptist. Great 
want of information as to the real doctrines of Unit- 
arianism has pervaded them all; and I know 
that there are many, belonging to each of 
the Nonconformist bodies I have named, who 
only need to be better informed in order to 
their becoming as Christianly charitable as 
could be desired. Still, for gentlemanly urban- 
ity, and anything resembling fraternal feeling, 
towards a supposed erring brother, commend me 
to the Church parson rather than the Dissenting 
minister. It is a very church-ridden city in which 
I now reside, yet two of the parochial clergy were 
much before any of the Dissenting pastors in seeing 
the possibility of friendly relations with the new 
“Socinian” preacher; and though officially con- 
nected with a society composed entirely of Non- 
conformist ministers and people, I have good reasons 
for thinking there are sound Churchmen in the 
place, whose objection to join it would arise from 
its political objects, and not its religious com- 
position. ; 

But these details are utterly insignificant as com- 
pared with the great question of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church; or, as it ought to be 
called, of the English Church in Ireland; and with 
the expressed aim of the Liberation Society, namely, 
the disestablishment of the same Church in Eng- 
land itself. I need not inquire if the Liberation 
Society be sincerely desirous of freeing the Zrish 
branch of that Church from “ State patronage and 
control,” or whether it will not, both individually 
and collectively, lend its heartiest efforts in that 
direction. But then I would say that one of the 
greatest bars to the accomplishment of that desire 
will be the simple existence of a society known to 
be working for the disestablishment of the national 
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church, correctly or incorrectly so-called,in England. 
To the ignorant “No Popery” cry, it will do all in 


its power to add, in a multitude of cases, the truly | 


conscientious and much more enlightened fear ex- 
pressing itself by “The Church in danger,” and the 
union of the two may go far to imperil that “Justice 
to Ireland,” which the spirit of the age, and the 
effete and rotten state of the Irish Establishment, 
alike demand from English legislation. Were I, 
then, a member of the Liberation Society—which I 
never have been, nor am likely to be—I should con- 
sider that the best service I could render the Sister 
Island would be very greatly to abate my zeal 
for the attainment of that society’s objects for the 
present. Vot being a member of the Liberation 
Society, I hold myself free to observe that, to my 
mind, justice would be as grossly violated under 
existing circumstances, by the disestablishment of 
the Church in England, as it has so long been in 
Ireland by the upholding of a religious institution 
for the benefit of “one in a thousand,” the thou- 
sand, minus the one, having to pay for it. The 
Church in England is cheerfully upheld by several 
trillions of English people; and never had it more 
strength in their affections, and never more de- 
servedly. It has its abuses, no doubt; but, for 
many years past, they have been regularly dimi- 
nishing; and it contains its thousands of truly 
pious and hard-working ministers—High Church 
and Low Church—whose absence, in the rural 
districts especially, would be at once a religious 
and a social calamity. The theory of a strictly 
voluntary church is of course more perfect, but no 
English institution is based upon a theory; and, as 
a rule, the practical English mind conserves or 
rejects what has stood the test of a considerable 
time according to its practical effects. I do not 
say that it would be right to found just such an 
institution as the Church of England now; but I 
agree with Dr. Smith, that “it is a perfectly sound 
principle that a people, a nation, shall, by its legal 
representatives, care for its own religious instruc- 
tion and well-being,” and, consequently, I main- 
tain that the fruits of that care, though subject 
to constant revision and improvement, should 
never be pushed aside in favour of the pet 
opinions of any individuals or societies until, 
as in the case of Ireland, they have proved to 
be utterly ineffective. The Church of England, 
and the parliamentary and legal judgments affect- 
ing it, are’ advancing fast in the march of liberal- 
ity: ina multitude of separate instances its sup- 
port is purely voluntary ; compulsory church-rates 
are believed to be on the eve of extinction; and 
never did a large liberty of discussing the truth 
and propriety of its own doctrines and usages 
within its own berders point so surely to a period 
when it will be much more conformed to the simple 
Gospel, and much less so to articles, creeds, and 
catechisms. Time, and the general education of 
the people, will, far sooner than the efforts of any 
“Liberation Society,” effect the objects placed in 
view by that society; and that without the taint 
of sectarianism which, however it may be denied, 
has, I am of opinion, in far too many instances, 
manifested itself in the statements and sentiments 
of its members at its public meetings.—Respectfully 
yours, THos. CROMWELL. 
Canterbury, May 30th, 1868. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Belper.—On Sunday, preacher, Rev. H. Hill. 

London.—Inp1A.—Miss Mary Carpenter's address on 
Thursday evening, at Unity Church Schoolroom, 
Islington, 

London: CAMDEN SQuARE.—On Sunday, preachers— 
Morning, Rev. J. C. Street; evening, Rev. M. D. 
Conway. 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.—On Sun- 
day, the communion after the morning service. 

Penmaenmawr: PENPYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. Dr. Beard. 

Preston.—On Sunday, morning and evening, sermons 
by the Rev. Thos. Holland, B.A., of Southport. 

Stannington—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, 
school sermons by the Rey. R. L. Lloyd. 

Wakefield: Wrest Ripinc Unirarrian Mission So- 
creTy.—On Wednesday next, the fifty-third annual 
meeting. Preacher, Rey. C. C. Coe. 

Yarmouth: East ANGLICAN CHRISTIAN Unton.—On 
Thursday next, the first anniversary. Preacher, Rey. 
W. Kirkus, LL.D. 


Marriages. 

CROMPTON—LEIGHTON.—On the 3rd inst., at Hope-street 
Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., 
John William Crompton, Esq., of Rivington, to Margaret 
Evelyn, eldest daughter of Andrew Leighton, Esq., of Liver- 
pool.—No cards. 

HILTON — GRUNDY.—On the Ist inst., at Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, Ralph 
Hilton to en Grundy, both of Bolton. 

WHAPHAM—REED.—0n the 31st ult., at the Wesgate Meet- 
ing, Lewes, by the Rey. W. 8S. Smith, Mr. Frederick Whap- 
ham to Miss Naomi Reed. 

WORTHINGTON—SHAW.—On the 8rd inst., at Bank-street 
Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. Jeffery Worthingon, James 
William Minshull Werthington, of Pendleton, te Emma 
Shaw, of Halliwell, formerly of Mansfield, Notts. : 


Denths. 

BROOKS.—On the 29th ult., in her 58rd year, Mrs. Joel Brooks, 
at her residence, 3, Oldfield Road, Salford. 

SCARBOROUGH.—On the 25th ult., at Mount-street, Notting- 
ham, aged _18, Herbert Scarborough, late of the High Pave- 
ment Sunday School. 

SHAWCROSS.—On the 21st ult., at New York, aged 25, John 
Herbert Shawcross, of Manchester. 


; 9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
HE Kev. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 


during the season. 

TUTTGARL, WURTTEMBERG.— 
FAMILY EDUCATION, and SUPERIOR INSTRUC- 
TLON for a limited number of Young Ladies. English, French, 
and German continually spoken in the establishment. Refer- 
ences in London: The Revs. J. J. TAYLER, B.A., Principal of 
Manchester New College; HENRY IpRsoNn, M.A., of Islington 
Church; T, HunTER, of Doctor Williams’s Library; T. Mar- 
SHALL, of Brixton. Prospectuses sent free on application to 
Mrs. M. DE COLLEVILLE. Divine service in the house 

every Sunday by the Rey. M. de Colleville. 
if IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS, Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
_ Full prospectus on application. 


I J ARRISON S PATENT REVOLVING 
and SELF-INKING ENVELOPE STAMP ought to 
be in every office and place of business. Dating and Endorsing 
Stamps with all the latest improvements. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS WORKS, 
79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


~ SCARLET FEVER, &e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 


cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 


BIRMINGHAM. 
HiTFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, [RON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S1REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 

VISITORS TO LONDON. . 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place) ‘Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. | es 
R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. , 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
{Cy N Hs Cs34538 


E 
3, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music War pune). 
J. BALLS, prietor. 
i You have an Kye to Kconomy, purchase 
all ee may require in KNIVES, FORKS, 8 NS, and 
HOUSEHOLD IRONMONGERY, at a 
KNEEKBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ivory Table Knives, 13s per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s. 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 6s. 6d.; Tables, 88. 6d., 98. 6d.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 98. and 123.; Virginian Silver, 10s. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
Plated, 19s. and 27s. 

N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colourfer ever. Any one 
out of Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, Ironmongeér Lane, Cheapside, London. 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 

‘M7 ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 

tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 

Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 

England Markets, consisting of the choicest for 

Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the “ - 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 

FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


Abt MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


IHE DINNER SHERRY, 
24s. PER DOZEN. 
Selected with GREAT CARE, and brou 
ourselves DIRECT from CADIZ, has secured for i 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, which 
makes us mere anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Itis, therefore, with 
confidence we soticit COMPARISON with any wine 
ate ae price, or even SEVERAL shillings a dozen 


We shall have pleasure in showing SAMPLES. 
Those who like it from wood can have ey. quantity 
they please, and can save CONSIDERABLY by taking 

Quarter-cask (cask included)........at £14. 5s. 
Octave ditto Pere ee 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26. MARKET-STREET, 
MANCHES 


ht on b 
tel 


And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. 


ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, ©@ 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury } 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night.- » he 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. Sheng 
Rehnaa TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
For Home Comfort. i . ae 
"Q@IHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE “HOT TEL 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most fayour-— 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly — 
on the coffee-room table. ty, Soe 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which is, “As ye would that men should 


do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
LON! 


DON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


BOOKS OFFERED FOR SALE. 
The pera Joe eating conan e under this heading is 6d. for 
a book an for a pamphlet. 
‘Testimony of Unitarians to the Divinity of Christ.” 2s. 6d. 
per hundved,—Dr, PARSONS, Old Market-street, Bristol. 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM EVANS, Of . 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham Hill at his” 
offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of re 
lished by JoHN PHILiips, at 74, Market~ 
Parish of Manchester.—London | it: C. Fox, P 
ter Row.—Friday, June 5, 1868, : 
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STLEY.— SUNDAY -SCHOOL SER- 
MONS.—On Sunday, June 14th, 1868, by the Rev. J. 
WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury. Service to commence in the after- 
noon at three, and in the evening at half-past six o’clock. 
Collections at the close of each service. 


F2LACKLEY.—CHAPEL AND SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY on Sunday, June 4th. The Rev. W. 
GASKELL, M.A., will preach in the morning at eleven o’clock. 


The Rey. J. BLACK, M.A., will preach in the afternoon at 
three o’clock, and in the evening at 6 30. 


yee GEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 
On Sunday next, June 14th, 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL FESTIVAL 
Will be held. 

A SERMON will be preached, in the morning by the Rev. 
H. E. DOWSON, B.A., and one in the evening by the Rey. 
BROOKE HERFORD. 

The sermon in the evening will be especially addressed to 
parents and children. 

The church will be decorated with flowers, and _ special 
hymns will be sung by the children; and in the afternoon the 
scholars and teachers will have tea together at the schools. 

Service at 1030 and 6 36. All seats free. The offertory at 
every service. 


ADIHAM.—On Sunday, June 14th, TWO 


DISCOURSES by the Rev. WM. BINNS. Subjects: 
Morning, “ Christian Immortality ;” Evening, “ Longfellow’s 
Excelsior.” 

June 15th, Monday Evening, LECTURE. Subject: ‘ Per- 
sonal Recollections of Spain and the Spaniards.” 

June 2Ist. Morning, ‘‘ Summary of Religious Ideas;” Even- 
ing, “ How we Know Religious Truth.” 


ROVINCIAL ASSEM BLY.—The 

ANNUAL MEETING of the Presbyterian and Unit- 

arian Ministers and Congregations of the Counties of Lancaster 

and Chester will be held at Upper Brook-street Chapel, Man- 
chester, on Thursday, June 18th, 1868. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE willcommenceat eleven o’clock, 
the introductory part St ST by the Rev. CHARLES 
W. ROBBERDS, and the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS being 
the preacher. 

The MEETING for BUSINESS will be held in the Chapel at 
one o’clock. 

At four o’clock there will be a PUBLIC DINNER in the 
Hulme Town Hall, Stretford Road; E. BOWMAN, Esq., M.A., 
in thechair. Tickets, 3s. 6d. each. Ladies and Gentlemen 
can obtain tickets on the morning of the meeting. 

HN WRIGHT, Secretary. 


a 7 
RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
At the FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY, held at Little 
Portland-street Chapel, on Wednesday, June 3, 1868, 
GEORGE BUCKTON, Esq., President, 
The following Resolutions were, in addition to others of a 
formal character, unanimously passed: 
Moved by the Rev. JamES MARTINEAU, and seconded by 
the Rey. RusseLt L. CARPENTER: 

“That the cordial thanks of the Association be given to the 
Rev. Dr. Beilows, for his comprehensive, vigorous, and im- 
pressive discourse. That his presence and services this day 
are gratefully welcomed asa token of the sympathy felt in 
America towards their English brethren; and that he be re- 
quested to communicate to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tien, and to our churches in the Great Republic, the assurance 
of our warm sympathy with them in their varied and zealous 
efforts to gate ure Christianity and religious freedom.” 

Moved by Sir Joun Bownina, and seconded by the Rev. 
SAMUEL BACHE: 

“That a Petition to Parliament in favour of the measures 
introduced and announced by the Right Honourable W. E. 
Gladstone, for the discontinuance of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland, be adopted by this Association; that it be signed 
by the President and Secretaries, and sent for presentation to 
Mr. Gladstone.” 

Moved by Alderman J. CLARKE LAWRENCE, and seconded 
by the Rey. R. B. AspLAND: 

“That the invitatien of the Unitarian Bishop of Hungary 
and of the Consistory, that the approaching celebration of 
their Three-Hundredth Anniversary at Torda should be at- 
tended by a deputation from this Association, be gratefully 
accepted; and that the Rey. John James Tayler, Principal 
and Professor of Theology of Manchester New College, London, 
be appointed as a Deputation, and be requested to carry with 
him an Address expressive of the deep interest felt i the 
Members of this Association in the welfare of the Hungarian 
Churches.” 

Moved by the Rev. WILLIAM James, and seconded by the 
: Rev. J. C. STREET: 

**That the Association records its gratitude for the measure 
-of success which has attended the Missions in Northumberland 
and Durham and in Scotland, and desires their continuance; 
and that the committee be instructed to continue the efforts 
being made to raise an adequate Fund fora Mission to India.” 

Certain slight alterations in the laws of the Association 
were agreed to. 

W.J. Lamport, Esq., of Liverpool, was elected President 


for the ensuing year. 
GEORGE BUCKTON, President. 


At the close of the pone the chair having been 
vacated by the President, was taken by W. J. egy ae Esq., 
when the following Kesolution was unanimeusly adopted: 

That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the Presi- 
dent, George Buckton, Esq ,for his able and impartial conduct 
in the chair.” 


R. BROOK ASPLAND 
di 34, os ROBERT SPEARS: ’} Secretaries. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION. 
AN EFFORT TO RAISE AN EXTRA £1,000 FOR THE 
CURRENT YEAR. 

At the CRYSTAL PALACE MEETING, on Thursday last, 
it was urged by a few gentlemen then present that the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association was worthy of more sup- 
port, and thatan extra £1,000 ought at once to be raised to 
aid new efforts at home. Towards this the following dona- 
tions and subscriptions were handed in. The Committee will 
be glad to hear from other friends :— 


DONATIONS. 
Avison T., Liverpool ..........+005 pe saseteisie name 
Andrews M., Belfast .. COE ere eecrerere 5 
Bicknell H.8., London..... oon ee Aeeerebonte we. 20 
Brace H., Glasgow deniesss ccssuvensear'e SEBCaGONG 5 
Buckton G., Leeds ..... award ehettiots Wa dale veleuneeO) 
FESTA WY sarahtn sit’ Ginaiain/cisiga SEC CRO POC EN EE See: 
Bowring E., London .. ASPEN IE eseccere 10 
Collier ¥., ditto........ opens ns Ranaae 10 
Collier V5 Glin: co css ccsewasnetenennevssiatnaac 2 
Green J., Birmingham ............. aera ters Austere 
Gibhe DW As, Londons co. cavonicesees dine ARC anen cee) 
Green’ E., ditto. sesesws NOCHE ISOC OO UOUT awe 
Hopgood Jas., ditto ........ 21 
Hill John, ditto........ 1 
JOCKS Oi. oe ccd se vaieleacte as 5 
Lawrence A., London ..... 10 
Lawrence E., ditto ...... k 10 
Lawrence J. C., ditto........ 20 
Lamport W.J., Liverpool . 20 


Lister I.S., London ..... 
Lettis Miss, Yarmouth .. 
Mappin E., London ..... 
Martin A., Evesham ..... 
Munn Joseph, Tenterden. 
Morton H. J., Leeds ..... 
Mi’chell Jno., London ..... 


CROUOFOCOCONUNDRFOSCOCOOSCOCOrFCeSOCSCCOrRCSCOaOSOrFOMOCOS 
eoocoooofPeoccooscoeocCocCeoooSeSoSCoSoCOSSSOSoOOSCSCeGSCSCSO 


IMO0TE One cecke ceca desea 1 
Nettlefold E. J., London ......s.seeeseseeeees <eeLO 
Prime T., Birmingham... dyeccedcoce = L 
Prince 8. S., Tamworth.. aA 2 
Preston Miss, London . 5 
Preston J. T., ditto 2 
Sharp Samuel, London..... 20 
PSSOT GY Derdnancttetens coisa eee 1 
Troubridge R., London .. 10 
Tribe Juo., Rochester... 1 
Troup J., London.... 10 
Vertue N. H., ditto... pesece 5 
Wiliams i). H4 QUtL0, Jcisssaisisclew sie <siee sis 5 
Worthington Rev. A. W., Mansfield .. 5 1 
Wiallacc Mins “eatil, acuscsaucmcunlecsgeeesarasioccce 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
IBIAS) ENter tle wacten ce tenes 
Bramley H., increased to... 
Burgess H. ....... 
Clarke C. C., Lon 
Clayden Rev. P. W., No 
Jones A. Birmingham . 
Martineau Mrs, and Mi 
Martin F., Birmingham 
Milne G., London ... 
Mitchell Jno., London . 
Mortimer Mr., Exeter . 
Prime J. J., Birmingha 
Ridge H., increased to 
Rix Rey. T., London ... 
Smith Rev. J. W., Ipswich. 
Smyth Rev. J. D. H., Norwi 
Taylor Rev. J., London.. ... 
RE ees Ore ancy | ew) 


. BROOK AS Di, ¢ 
ROBERT SPEARS, | Secretaries. 
ORTON CHAPELSUNDAY SCHUOLS 
—The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached June 
21st, 1868, by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. Service will 


commence in the morning at 10 45; in the evening at 6 30. 
Collections on behalf of the Schools. 


OLTON: BANK-STREET CHAPEL.— 

The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached 

in this Chapel on Sunday, July 12th, by the Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSIONS 
—ROCHDALE ROAD CHAPEL. 


About Forty Pounds are still required to repair the damage 
done to the buildings by the storm in January “he Com- 
mittee earnestly appeal to the friends of the Mission to pro- 
vide them at once with this sum, which is urgently needed. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the treasurer, 
Mr. R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 26, George-street; Rev. W. 
GASKELL; Rev. 8. ROBINSON, St. Oswald’s Grove, Roch- 
dale Road; or Rev. 8. ALFRED STEINTHAL, 107, Upper 
Brook-street. 


ete eeee 


- 


TRUCE RE RONE ERE EE 


Seo ea iereterae ae 
i ~ 


eocooececocoescooocosn9D 


Subscriptions already received. 


Mission Congregation .....ccesereveseseeeeee 1G ie ‘: 
8. d. 8. 

Mr. R. D. Darbishire 5 0 0|W.R. Wood, Esq. .... 5 0 0 
Mrs. Grant............ 2 0 O|H. J. Leppoc, Esq..... 5,0 0 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 1 O 9|William Long, Esq.... 1 0 0 
Rey. J. Drummond... 1 0 0/AFriend,H.Broughton0 10 0 
Mr. R. Nicholson .... 1 0 0|/Mrs.Shuttleworth.... 5 0 0 
Mr. E.C. Harding .... L 0 0)Robert Stuart, Esq. ...5 0 0 
Rey. 8. A. Steinthal .. 1 0 0)Mrs. Grant, 2nd don...2 0 @ 
Jas. Worthington,Esq. 5 0 0)Mrs.Scholes,.........010 0 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. .... 5 0 O/R. P.Greg, Esq. ......5 0 0 
M. Samson, Esq....... 8 3 0|/Miss Henry ..........1 0 0 
J.E. Taylor, Esq. .... 5 0 O/Mrs. Robberds........5 0 0 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 


TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 

ffice, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co,, 1, Pall Mall 
East, S.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


ONDON: LITTLE PORTLAND-ST. 

CHAPEL.—The Rev. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 

of New York, will preach in this Chapel on Sunday, June i4th. 

Service to commence at 1115 a.m. as usual. The usual half- 

yearly Collection in aid of the funds will be made at the close 
of the service. 


ONDON.—The Rey. Dr. BELLOWS, of 


New York, will preach at Unity Church, Islington, on 
Sunday Evening next, the 14th inst., when a Collection will 
be made on behalf of the schools. Service at seven o’clock. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the Hall, 
on Monday, 22nd, Tuesday, 23rd, and Wednesday, 24th June, 
1868. The Rev. JOHN HAMILTON TAOM will deliver the 
ADDRESS, on Wednesday, 24th June, at five p.m. ; 

The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will be held in 
the Library, on Thursday, 25th June, at eleven o’clock a.m. 

A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE, dedicating to 
the Christian Ministry the Students who have completed their 
course of study, will be held at eight p.m., on Thursday, 25th 
June, in Little Sk oH get 08 By tee oe 

Dh. . 
CHARLES BEARD, } Secretaries. 


HARITY COMMMISSION.—IN THE 


MATTER OF THE CHARITY CALLED THE GENE- 
RAL BAPTIST EDUCATION FUND. 

By direction of the Board of Charity Commissioners for 
England and Wales, Notice is hereby Given, that an order is 
proposed to be made by them after the expiration of one 
calendar month, to be computed from the a of this 
notice, having the following objects, namely : 

Cen ea enens of new Trustees of the above-mentioned 
arity. , 

Vesting in the Official Trustees of Charitable Funds the 
right to call for the transfer of and to. transfer into their 
names the sum of £94. 10s., New £3 per cent. annuities be- 
longing to the said Charity, and also to receive the arrears of 
dividends on the same annuities, in trust for the above-men- 
tioned Charity. 

The following persons have been propos for appointment 
as such new Trustees, viz.: The Rey. HENRY EDWARD 
HOWSE, of Bath, in the County of Somerset; the Rev. 
JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, of New North Road, in the 
parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in the County of Middlesex. 

Any objections to the proposed order or suggestions for the 
modification thereof may be transmitted to the said Board in 
writing, addressed to their Secretary, No. 8, York-street, St. 
James’s Square, London, within 21 days next after the first 
publication of this notice. 

Dated this 21st day of May, 1868. 

HENRY M. VANE, Secretary. 


‘ F 
ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of the Members and Friends of the above Society, held at 
Radley’s Hotel, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, ou Wednes- 
day, June 3rd, 1868; 

J.T. HART, Esq., in the Chair; 
It was moved by the Rev. R. E. B. MACEELLAN, of Maid- 
stone, seconded by the Rey. A. Lunn, of Chatham : 

“That the reports now read be received, adopted, and 
Peete ie circulation, umder the direction of the Com- 
mittee.” 

Moved by E. CLEPHAN, Esq,, of Leicester, seconded by 
the Rev. A. W. WoRTHINGTON, of Mansfield: P 

«That this meeting, firmly convinced that Unitarian 
principles are calculated to elevate and improve mankind, 
commends this Society to the support of all who recognise 
the duty of diffusing our views, and expresses its thanks to 
the London Lay Preachers’ Union for the support it has 
given to the various Stations of this Society.” 

Moved by the Rey. J. C. Street, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, seconded by the Rey. R. SHELLEY, of Yarmouth: 

“That this meeting views with satisfaction the establish- 
ment of a Ladies’ Visiting Society, in connection with the 
London District Unitarian Society, and trusts that by its 
instrumentality friends from a distance settled in London 
may feel assured that an interest is felt in their welfare, and 
a hearty welcome will be given to all who may wish to join 
our Churches, or take part in the institutions connected with 
the Unitarian body.” 

Moved by the Rev. W. H. Cuaannina, of London, 
seconded by the Rey. J. E. Opaers, of Kendal: 

“That James Yates, Esq., be elected President, and the 
following gentlemen Vice-Presidents, of the Society for the 
ensuing year:—Rey. R. Brook Aspland, M.A.; H. 8. Bick~ 
nell, Esq.; Joseph Chamberlain, Esq.; Rev. J. Panton Ham; 
gz. t. Hart, Esq.; J. Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S.; Rev. 
Hugh Hutton, M.A.; Rev. Henry lerson, M.A.; Alderman 
Lawrence, M.P.; Rev. Thomas Midge; Rey. T. L. Marshall; 
Rev. J. C. Means; Rev. Thomas Sadler, Ph.D.; Samuel 
ee. Esq.; W. Shakspeare, Esq.; and Rev. J. J. Tayler, 

A 


Moved by J. T. PRESTON, Esq., seconded by the Rev. W. 
Buazesy, of Rotherham: 

“That Mr. Alderman J. C. Lawrence be re-elected Trea- 
surer, and that Dr. 8. C. Davison and Mr. James Richardson 
be re-elected Secretaries for the ensuing year; and that the 
best thanks of this meeting be given to Mr. Alderman J. .~C. 
Lawrence and Messrs. 8. C. Davison and J. Richardson. 

Moved by the Rey. F. Bisnor, of Chesterfield, seconded by 
the Rey. C. H. Dat, of Calcutta: 

“ That the following gentlemen be re-elected members of the 
Committee for the ensuing year:—Dr. John Dixon, Messrs. 
F. Green, J.T. Preston, Rev. R. Spears, Kev. J obn Taylor, N. 
M. Tayler, 8. 8. Tayler, J. Warren, LL.B., F. A. Wiedhoff', B. 
Lewis, J. Wells, J. 8. Lister, G. Carter, H. H. Stannus; and 
that the vacancies be filled by Messrs. W. H. Biss, R. Dunn, 
T. Edgar, C. Hill, A. Lawrence, and A.Titford. That Messrs, 
Edward Nettlefold and J. T. Preston be the representatives of 
the Society at the Committee of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association; and Se Messrs. F. Nettlefold and Alfred 
Keeling be appointed Auditers.” 

Moved Dy ALYaED LAWRENCE, Esq , seconded by the Rev. 
J.8myru, of Norwich: ‘ 

“That the best thanks of this meeting be given to J.T. 
Hart, Esq., for his kindness in presiding over this evening, 
and for the able manner in which he has conducted the busi- 


ness of the Society.” 
SAM. C. DAVISON, 
JAS, MiCHARDSON, } Secretaries, 
178, Strand, June 4, 1868, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Six hundred and fifty Mormons sailed from 
Liverpool on Saturday for the Salt Lake, by way of 
New York, a large proportion of whom were 
women. 

It is stated that the Irish Church Commissioners 
will not be able to present their report before the 
end of this month or the beginning of the next. 

Communications have been going on between 
the Pope and the Emperor of Austria respecting 
the late changes which so materially affect the 
position of the Church in the dominions of the 
latter. Roman officials express a confident belief 
that His Holiness will refuse to sanction the abro- 
gation of the Concordat, or to treat it as an accom- 
plished fact, but will abide by the advice, which 
he is said to have given to the Emperor, to repudi- 
ate his recent engagements as soon as ever events 
afford him the opportunity. 


The Calcutta correspondent of the Bombay 
Guardian gives the following account of the public 
worship of the Brahmo-Somaj, which he had attended 
the night before :— 

“The ‘progressive Brahmos,’ of whom Baboo 
Keshab Chunder Sen is the leader, have only occa- 
sional services ; the older section have their regular 
meetings for worship every Wednesday evening. 
The place is in a crowded native street, with noth- 
ing outwardly distinctive ; up two stairs, and then 
you are ushered—we were most politely so—into a 
long narrow apartment filled with wooden benches. 
In the middle a place was railed off ; the floor partly 
marble, partly carpeted. On the left side of this 
enclosed space was a marble seat on which two 
men, Brahmos, sat cross-legged, with little stools 
before them on which Jay prayer-books, hymn-books, 
&c. Opposite this marble erection on the other side 
was a wooden erection, pulpit, call it, within which 
stood a professional singer, and behind him a har- 
monium at which presided the eldest son of thegreat 
leader of the older Brahmo-Somaj, Baboo, Debender- 
nath Tagore. Prayers in Bengali—extracts from 
the Upanishads in Sanskrit—a very short sermon 
in Bengali read, or rather intoned unmusically by 
one of the ever-sitting Brahmos; hymns again, 
sung only by the singer helped by harmonium and 
drum, and then a sudden winding up, when all 
poured rapidly out, chatting familiarly. Such was 
the whole that Isaw and heard. I believe that 
before I entered there had been a short recitation 
of a kind of creed in which all joined. Iam much 
interested in the Brahmo-Somaj, and have a high 
opinion of the motives animating the |caders of 
both the older and newer section; and what I say 
is said in nothing of a fault-finding spirit. But the 
whole thing appeared to me very, very cold. Cer- 
tainly in the public worship there is nothing to 
attract, Even the fact of the audience sitting the 
whole time—more than an hour and a half without 
standing, kneeling, or any change of posture, was a 
proof that little consideration has been paid to mere 
Ritual. Still there was quiet attention—in some 
cases, I suppose, devout attention. The audience 
exceeded 100. No women present or near. There 
was no inscription, no emblem, idolatrous or other, 
in the apartment.” 


Cardinal Andrea is the eighty-fifth cardinal who 
has died since the accession of the present Pope. 

The following petition to the House of Lords is 
in the course of signature by clergymen only: 


“Your petitioners are deeply convinced that to 
maintain the present Established Church in Ire- 
land, as the National Church of that country, is an 
injustice which legitimately offends the majority of 
the Irish people; and your petitioners, therefore, 
humbly pray your Lordships to adoptsuch measures 
as may appear best suited to remove the cause of 
offence.” 


Among those who have signed the petition are 
Archdeacon Sandford, Dr. Temple (Rugby), Pro. 
Maurice, the Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Dr. Butler (Harrow), Revs. W. Rogers, Stopford 
Brooke, J. Ll. Davies, W. H. Freemantle, 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, at Belfast, after a lengthened discussion, 
has passed a resolution, on the motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Cooke, forbidding instrumental music in divine 
worship. 

A discussion in the same Assembly on endow- 
ment resulted in the adoption, by a majority of 30, 
of Dr. Dill’s resolutions, which express regret and 
alarm at the decision of the House of Commons, 
declare the unswerving adherence of the Assembly 
to the principle of an ecclesiastical establishment, 
and protest against the threatened withdrawal of 
the regium donum. The numbers upon a division 
were 180 for Dr. Kirkpatrick’s amendment, which 
declared that general disendowment of all religious 
sects was to be preferred to the endowment of 
error, and 210 against it. The majority was made 
up by the votes of the ministers, who declared 134 


for the amendment and 182 against, while the | gated had been that, out of a population of seven 


elders voted 46 for the amendment and 28 against. 

The munificent gift, by Mrs. Hillyard, of £20,000 
to the Stockwell Orphanage, has in the course of a 
few months been supplemented by upwards of 
£10,000 more. Four houses have been completed, 
and the foundations of four others laid, which will 
give accommodation for 250 children, The cost of 
two of these has been subscribed by the Baptist 
Churches through the kingdom asatoken of esteem 
for Mr. Spurgeon, and are to be occupied by orphans 
of Baptist ministers. The first stones were laid on 
Whit-Monday, in the presence of about 5,000 friends; 
and at the tea-party which followed, £1,200 were 
presented to Mr. Spurgeon to pay for the two 
testimonial houses. 


The Guardian states that a litter of fox cubs 
has been discovered beneath the pulpit of Wharram 
Perey Chureh, in Yorkshire. This is not so bad as 
foxes lying in the pulpit, as is sometimes the case. 

It appears that by the bill to stop all further 
payments out of the Consolidated Fund to the West 
Indian Clergy, the country will ultimately save 
rather more than £20,000 a year. 

In the Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, 
one of the chief cases brought before it of discip- 
line, was an overture from Knapdale, in Argyle- 
shire, anent the sinfulness of one Peter Clerk, 
who was an oifence to of his minister by persistent 
indulgence in “promiscuous dancing.” The Rev. Mr. 
Fergusson inveighed strongly against this wanton 
pastime, raking up old Acts of the Church, and de- 
claring that it was “inhibited among dangerous 
and ensnaring practices by the Longer Catechism;” 
and likewise, that it was a sign of “irreligious 
moderation,” by. which, it is supposed, he meant 
Broad Church theology. Nor was the mischief con- 
fined to the aforesaid Peter, but was spreading 
through the country, and “the people are on tiptoe 
to find if any sanction is to be given to this per- 
nicious evil.” Sad to say, the Assembly, though it 
did not give its approval to “ promiscuous dancing,” 
did not testify distinctly against it, and the offend- 
ing Peter was acquitted on a legal quibble. Protests 
were also made against “professors” riding to 
church in cabs, satisfying themselves with only one 
sermon a day, and going in late to service, or, as 
one minister quaintly put it, “instead of praise 
waiting for God in Zion, keeping God waiting in 
Zion for praise.” 

The most important question discussed in the 
Assemblies was that of Presbyterian union. In 
theological creed there is very little difference 
between the Established Church, the Free Church, 
and the United Presbyterians, The great subject of 
dissension is as to the relations between the Church 
and State.. The United Presbyterians are staunch 
voluntaries, while the Established Church, of 
course, is for keeping up connection with the 
State, and till lately the Free Church seemed 
desirous of doing the same too. But now a con- 
siderable majority of this are in favour of sur- 
rendering the Establishment principle, or, at least, 
making it an open question, for the sake of bringing 
about an amalgamation with the United Presby- 
terians. A strong minority, however, resist the 
proposal. This coquetting has had the effect of 
rekindling the old love of the Establishment for its 
quondam partner; and one of the sittings of the 
General Assembly was devoted to a discussion of 
the law of patronage, with a view to smoothing 
the way towards a reconciliation, and an anti- 
patronage motion was lost only by a majority of 4. 
Thus, while the Free Church is wooing the United 
Presbyterians, the E:tablishment is trying to win 
back the Free Church to its embraces. What the 
result will be is not clear. Some think it will end 
in a breaking up of the Free Church, the majority 
coalescing with the United Presbyterians, and the 
minority rejoining the old Establishment. 


A list of the patrons of the charges in the Church 
of Scotland has been published, from which it 
appears that, excluding the Crown, trustees, and 
Town Councils, the rest of the benefices are in the 
hands of 252 individuals, of whom 169 have one, 
and some 10, 20, or, as in the case of the Earl of 
Zetland, 31. 


At the annual meeting of the Evangelical Conti- 
nental Society, the Rev. A. Herschell, in describing 
the present position of Protestantism in Bohemia, 
where John Huss and Jerome of Prague began the 
Reformation with such great success, said that the 


result of the cruel_massacres which Popery insti- 


| millions, there were now only 170,000 Protestants. 


Until very recently they were not allowed to hold 
any synodical meeting, nor their Church admitted 
to have any existence by the law of the land, yet 
notwithstanding these odds against them, they 
amounted to the number which he had stated. 
They laboured, however, under great difficulties. 
The most favourably situated parish among them 
was scattered over an area of something like eight 
miles, and the people had to come eight and ten 
miles to a place of worship. There was one pastor 
to 1,200 persons, and out of these there were not 
less than eight hundred in regular attendance every 
Sunday, which showed how great was their thirst 


for the Word of God. : 


An imposing deputation from two Irish Pro- 
testant Defence Associations waited upon Mr, 
Disraeli on Monday, to lay before bim resolutions 
in reference to the proposed disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, The policy recommended in 
these was the reservation to the Established Church 
of all its present endowments, the augmentation of 
the Regium Donum, and the refusal of any aid or 
countenance whatever to Roman Catholics. There 
were several Presbyterians on the deputation, 
whose presence is accounted for by the second of 
these recommendations. With an utter disregard 
of his famous denunciation of the Church which 
he now professes to support as essential to the 
stability of the Throne, the Premier, in his reply, 
boldly went in for “No Surrender,” and spoke of 
“a party of politicians who have seized a favourable 
opportunity of carrying their revolutionary designs 
into effect ;” as if he were a very Orangeman of 
Orangemen. His statement was declared by the 
Marquis of Downshire, who headed the deputation, 
to be “ perfectly satisfactory.” We are much mis- 
taken if it will be considered so by those who love 
what is honest and just. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Times correspondent, in describing the 
funeral of Cardinal Andrea, after mentioning that 
“Cardinal Antonelli wept as he blessed the bier,” 
says, “it is impossible not to think of crocodiles 
whilst reading this last line.” 


The English Independent has the following : 

“ The spontaneous combustion of a Bishop's manu- 

scripts is, perhaps, a new thing under the sun, so 
new as hardly to find credence. Nevertheless, the 
manuscripts of his Lordship of London are stated 
to have taken fire of their own accord on their way 
in a van from St. James’s-square to Fulham Palace. 
It would be interesting to know in which of the 
papers the first spark was kindled, in which lurked 
those cineres dolosi that, originally laid for the 
purpose of combining all sorts of Church principles 
in one light, but disappointed of that effect, shot 
forth their despairing and expiring flames as they 
passed St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge.” 
If we might hazard a conjecture on the subject, we 
should say that the cause of the mischief lay in 
some charge which contained an excess of brutum 
fulmen. 

At one of the meetings of the General Assembly 
of the Established Church of Scotland, Dr. Norman 
Macleod, who received a most enthusiastic welcome 
on his return from India, gave a description of 
Brahminism,which exercises such a powerful influ- 
ence over the teeming millions of that country. He 
said: 

“Tt was the most wonderful system that existed 
or had existed in the world. In coping with it 
they had to deal, not with a barbarous race, but a 
race whose very blood was the same as our own,— 
a race whose religion was expressed in one of the 
most subtle, one ef the fullest, most exquisite, most 
accurate, and most musical languages that ever 
existed,—a race that had its poetry when earth 
was young, whose magnificent poems that still 
awakened the astonishment of the reader were 
probably as old as the days of Moses—a race that. 
had its philosophy during teeming centuries, that 
had astronomy long before it was known to the 
Greeks, that solved questions in algebraand mathe- 
matics before these engaged the brain of Western 
Europe. This system of religion permeated every 
order and class of native society. The day that the 
missionaries of the Cross overturned the tremend- 
ous citadel of Brahminism they would have done a 
work revealing the power of Christianity such as 
never was witnessed in the world before, and, as 
far as man could see, never could be seen again. 
To overtake this work would require the church 
of Christ in all its branches to unite and to gird on 
all its armour; and missionary socie and 
churches must set about it in a very different 
manner from what had hitherto been the~case. 
His conviction was that every system, except the 
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education system, had utterly failed of destroying 
Hindooism, and that this system alone, whatever 
converts they might make, or whatever mission- 
aries they might ordain, was calculated, above all 
others, to destroy the fortress of Hindooism.” 


In a speech last week upon the Irish Church, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who is of the Evangelical party, 
thus referred to the Ritualistic faction ; 

“Tf there is any danger to the Church of England, 
that danger arises simply from traitors within our 
walls. I speak advisedly when I say traitors within 
our walls. I am perfectly aware there are many 
people think it uncharitableness to imagine there 
are traitors in our camp. It is impossible, I confess, 
for me to think anything else. There are many 
misguided men who may be utterly unconscious of 
the work they are doing, but there are others who 
are deliberately carrying out the designs of Rome 
within the borders of the Church of England.” 


In returning thanks for the presentation referred 
to in “ What Doing,” Mr. Spurgeon, after remarking 
that it was the Episcopalians who were advancing 
Roman Catholicism in this country, said: 

“ A friend of his wrote to him the other day, 
stating he was surprised that he, as a Baptist and 
Nonconformist, was taking the part he was in the 
Trish question by advocating the disestablishment 
of the Church. He wondered at the time how long 
his friend’s ears were, and how it was that he failed 
to see that by the disestablishment the general body 
of Protestants would be brought face to face 
with Roman Catholicism, and that Protestantism 
would be strengthened. But whilst it was their 
duty to oppose error, they had no right to commit 
an injustice. If he saw a man knocked down in 
the street and robbed, he would help him whether 
he was a Protestant or a Catholic; and as he 
believed that the Irish Church was an injustice to 
nine-tenths of the Irish people, so he would relieve 
them of that injustice; but Martin Luther himself 
did not love Protestantism and the doctrine of 
justification by faith more than he did. He wasa 
Baptist from conviction, and became one through 
being sent to a Church of England school. In ask- 
ing him his catechism they asked him the usual 
question, ‘What is your name?’ and he replied 
‘Spurgeon.’ When they asked him his Christian 
name he said he had’nt got one, for he was not a 
Christian. They told him that he had the name 
his godfather and godmother gave him, but he 
replied he had no godfather or godmother. They 
then said he had not been baptised rightly, but he 
replied he was sure he had, as his grandfather 
ebristened him in the big china basin in the back 
parlour, and as he had done lots before he must 
have known how to doit properly. He did not 
know at that time that there were any other people 
in the world who were Baptists besides himself, 
and it gave him great joy when he found others 
held similar opinions to those which his early 
‘thoughts ripened into.” 


The other day “S. A. Walker,” a Bristol rector, 
“wrote to the Times to bear testimony to the cha- 
racter of the pestilent firebrand Murphy, and stated 
that his “ father was murdered for being a convert.” 
The Pall Mall in referring to the rev. gentleman’s 
letter, suggested that he might as well complete 
his testimony by supplying some particulars of the 
alleged “stoning to death” by the priests, and 
at the same time express his opinion as to the pro- 
priety of circulating “ The Confessional Unmasked,” 
which the highest legal tribunal had declared to 
be an obscene publication, which it is the duty of 
the police to destroy. In reply, Mr. Walker sends 
a letter, from which it appears that his only autho- 
rity for the story about the “stoning” is an “im- 
pression” that it was related to him by Murphy and 
Murphy’s friends; and as for the pamphlet, while 
owning that it is so bad that “regarding it froma 
magisterial point of view, he cannot see how any 
protector of the public morals could do otherwise 
than condemn it to the flames,” he yet argues in 
favour of its circulation on the ground that the 
iniquity of the Catholic priesthood ought to be ex- 
posed, and that this can only be accomplished by a 
public revelation of the obscenities of ;the confes- 
sional. “That isto say,” as the Pall Mall remarks, 
“Mr. Walker, believing that one section of the 
population, that belonging to the Catholic Church, 
is being corrupted and depraved by certain obscene 
works, would, by way of antidote, disseminate the 
poison indiscriminately among all classes of the 
-community.” 
Referring to the reappearance of Father Ignatius 
“in his usual pantomime, in which he plays so con- 
spicuously the part of clown,” the Freeman says: 


“ Every one who has heard him will be able to 
account for the kind of popularity which he has 
gained in the city. His addresses, which are 
always extempore, are noisy and vapid; his lan- 
guage is declamatory, and often coarse; and his 
manner—as we think—unpleasant, and at times 
repelling. Of course, his ferociously strong lan- 
guage gives him a certain amount of influence 
among weak-minded hearers, who enjoy his ‘hits’ 


in proportion to their severity, and his ‘ points’ in 
proportion to their absurdity. We remember hear- 
ing him describe Mary Magdalen as ‘a filthy street- 
walker,’ Augustine, of Hippo, as ‘a nasty rake,’ and 
the saints in heaven as ‘the abominable host of 
God’s elect’—abominable, he argued, because many 
of them were once the lowest and vilest sinners.” 


A Church and State meeting was held at Taunton 
on Saturday, at which Archdeacon Denison, who 
never minces matters, eased his mind of the follow- 
ing :— 

“Nobody would deny the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment—its power to do right or wrong; it did wrong 
every day, and it might commit the sin of disestab- 
lishing the Church, but that did not make it a moral 
right. He refused absolutely to make any distinc- 
tion between the Irish Church and the Church of 
England. This was an assault on the whole prin- 
ciple of establishments. He affirmed that the United 
Church of England and Ireland was a great blessing, 
and had always been a blessing. It was a divine 
trust; and had any one a right to give up a divine 
trust, a thing he had received from God? No, he 
had not; and it was asin upon any man’s soul to 
dare todoit. It was a great national gift, and if 
they took it away they did dishonour to Christ and 
made the Government of the country a godless 
Government. Mr. Gladstone was working the 
greatest mischief which was ever worked to this 
country. Of all the sophistry he (the Arch- 
deacon) ever heard, and he had heard a good deal, 
he never heard so much out of any man’s mouth as 
out of Mr. Gladstone’s. A revolution was going on 
within their own houses and about their own 
doors, and they must be up and doing, or the 
chances would be that many of them would have 
to fight with the sword before this matter was done 
with. He did not believe that the people of 
England would believe Mr. Gladstone when he 
said he did all he was doing in friendship for the 
Church of Ireland. It might be said— 

‘Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 

But why did you kick me down stairs ?’ 
They would not have such folly, sophistry, and 
nonsense as were talked in that place at West- 
minster. They might say what they liked, but 
they would not persuade honest Englishmen that 
this was nota robbery and a rapine of the most 
solemn trusts given to man, He believed the 
people of this country would say to Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Bright, ‘You shan’t lay so much as your 
finger on the Established Church of England and 
Ireland. We will not have our constitution in 
Church and State touched.’” 


Writing on the education question in the Sword 
and Trowel, Mr. Spurgeon says: 

“Since the sectarian system has in England most 
evidently failed to reach the needs of the millions, 
a purely secular system will be established, and 
will be thrust upon us whether we will or no, 
There will be a great outcry about the divorcing of 
religion from education, but we shall not join in it, 
partly because it is useless to cry over spilt milk— 
the thing must be, and there is no preventing it; 
and yet more, because we think we see our way to 
a real great gain out of a small apparent loss. 
Children are to Jose the religious training which 
they received in National and British schools; we 
admit that there may be cases in which the loss 
will be appreciable, but we think they are few and 
far between. The lads of the village might 
generally carry in a hollow tooth all the religion 
they receive at the charity schools. Do not they 
learn the Church Catechism? Yes; but that is 
not religion; it begins with an assertion of bap- 
tismal regeneration, maunders about behaving 
one’s-self lowly and reverently to one’s betters, in 
a manner suitable for an American negro previous 
to the late war; and has not a fraction of the 
simple Gospel of Jesus init from end toend. It 
will be highly beneficial to the morality of youth to 
dispense with this miserable farrago, in which the 
false of superstition and the true of law are hope- 
lessly jumbled. The present religious teaching of 
our week-day schools is, as we believe, as nearly as 
possible a sham, and a most mischievous sham 
too.” 

In a notice of the Life of Bishop Lonsdale, just 
published, the Pall Mall remarks: 

“Tn an age of model cottages, model farms, and 
model things in general, it would be surprising if 
we had nota full supply of model Bishops. Un- 
fortunately, at the same time, though we suffer 
under no lack of examples of episcopal perfection, 
people are very far from agreed as to the standard 
by which the prelatical model is to be estimated. 
There is the Bishop of Salisbury, for instance. In 
the eyes of a good many women, and not a few 
men, Dr. Hamilton comes as near to the reproduc- 
tion of the apostolic type as the conditions of 
modern life and the riches of the Establishment 
will allow. Others, again, venerate the more ag- 
gressive, pushing, and political Bishop af Oxford 
as the only true model of a ‘ruler of the Chureh’ 


in these times of rebuke and blasphemy. Then 


there is the Bishop of London, very active and very 
practical; he too has his band of worshippers, 
though, it is said, they are not many. The Low 
Church Bishops, it need hardly be said, have each 
of them their devoted admirers, and, whatever 
they may do within their fortunate dioceses, it is 


reverenced by those who believe in them as so 
many proofs of their right to the title of scriptural 
and model prelates. ‘the two most recently ap- 
pointed Bishops, again, promise to attain high dis- 
tinction as models; but as yet it is not easy to 
foretell whether Bishop Selwyn or Bishop Claugh- 
ton will most thoroughly satisfy the aspirations of 
those who think that energy, activity, and a gift 
for governing on clerical principles are the special 
virtues which constitute episcopal greatness. 
Lastly, there are the two English Archbishops. A 
good many critics discern in Archbishop Longley 
an absolute archiepiscopal perfection, and protest 
that he is even a more faultless model than Arch- 
bishop Howley himself. But what the admirers of 
Archbishop Longley think of Archbishop Thompson 
it is not easy to understand. It is just possible, of 
course, that there may be persons who venerate 
this last-named prelate as a model, and after his 
late speech at St. James’s Hall, amid the rapturous 
applause of his clerical audience, he may come some 
day to share the veneration of the faithful with his 
brother prelate of Oxford.” 

For the Pall Mail itself, it is very much disposed 
to look upon the late Bishop Lonsdale as coming 
near to its notions of a model Bishop. One of his 
great merits was that he had no views: 

“Jn this respect he far outshone Archbishop 
Howley. Dr. Howley was one of the most non- 
viewy of men; but then it was from an excess of 
personal caution that he abstained from warmly 
espousing the opinions of any party in the Church. 
He dreaded committing himself ; and flourishing as 
he did—if the career of any so cautious a personage 
can be called a flourishing—in the midst of the hot 
Tractarian warfare, it must be admitted that he 
was eminently successful in never burning his 
fingers. There is a characteristic story told about 
his reply to a certain zealous country parson, who 
was dining with a jarge clerical party at Lambeth, 
which illustrates the skill with which the Arch- 
bishop parried all unwelcome questionings. ‘What 
is your grace’s opinion of the ‘Tracts for the 
Times’ ?’ called out the indiscreet and innocent 
ecclesiastic aforesaid, who was seated next to Mrs. 
Howley, seizing upon a momentary lull in the con- 
versation to ask the query which he fancied the 
Archbishop would be delighted to answer. The 
silence was at once more profound than before,and 
those who knew the Archbishop and his household 
smiled pleasantly at the quiet reply which greeted 
the ears of the astonished rector. ‘ Ask Mrs. Howley,’ 
said the Archbishop, ‘ what ske thinks of them.’” 

For a united Church, the way in which the two 
great parties in the Establishment blacken each 
other is somewhat remarkable. Here are a couple 
of specimens of the way in which the Church Times, 
the organ of the Ritualists, speaks of the Evan- 
gelicals and their doings: 

“Tt is deplorable that the law cannot lay by the 
heels the pious bigots of a more respectable station 
in life who instigate his (Murphy’s) atrocious pro- 
ceedings. They are to be found at prayer-meetings 
and on Evangelical platforms, holily un-Christian, 
unctuously fanatic. A month at the treadmill 
would teach them to be a little more charitable.” 

“ The fact is, modern ‘ Evangelicalism’ is nothing 
but a series of devices for saving the clergy trouble. 
It is the pastor’s business to have daily service ; 
but your ‘Evangelical’ advocates family prayer, 
which means ‘every man his own chaplain, and 
don’t bother the parson.’ Again, it is his busi- 
ness to read the Bible to his people; but your 
‘Evangelical’ asks them to subscribe for Scrip- 
ture-readers. Again, it is his duty to catechise 
the young; but your ‘Evangelical’ gets lay people 
to hold Sunday schools. It is his business to bap- 
tise children; but your ‘Evangelical’ sells the 
sacrament at a tariff which he knows must be 
largely prohibitory. It is his business to be perpe- 
tually celebrating the Holy Eucharist; but your 
‘Evangelical’ celebrates at most once a month, and 
then he administers the sacrament by railfuls. 
Lastly, it is his business to offer his services as 
director to all his flock; but your ‘Evangelical’ 
scoffs at direction altogether, and so gets rid of at 
least’ three-fourths of the toils and cares and per- 
plexities of his office.” 

Mr. Spurgeon, in the course of an interview with 
Mr. Gladstone, asked why Mr. Sinclair Aytoun’s 
motion against Maynooth was opposed, and he 
thus states the result: 

“T fear that Bright and Russell have a hankering 
after endowing the sects—Rome among them; but 
Gladstone will make a clean sweep of them all, save 
only the reserve of vested interests. I went last 
Friday and saw him personally, and feel reassured. 
I prophecy that the money will go in schools and 
that grants will be made proportionate to the num- 
ber of each body, and this is the bottom of the 
objection to a resolution which forbade the giving 
of any of the funds to Catholic institutions.” 

In recommending the Presbyterian body of 
Ulster to take the Sustentation Fund of the Free 
Church of Scotland as the model for its future 
voluntary support, Dr. McCosh said, to secure to 
every Presbyterian minister £100 a-year would 
require £56,000—twopence a week from every 
communicant. 
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With regard to the Suspensory Bill, the Zimes 
Says, while there can be no doubt as to what the 
Lords ought to do, one cannot be sanguine that 
they will do it. The practical leader of the Minis- 
try in the House of Lords—the Lord Chancellor— 
is devoted to the maintenance in its integrity of 
the Irish Establishment, and the “inspiring genius” 
below the gangway [Lord Derby] took the earliest 
opportunity of proclaiming his opposition to 
all schemes for dealing with it. It is still 
more unfortunate that the most liberal of 
the Bishops have announced beforehand their 
hostility to the bill, though the essential 
distinction between the English and the Irish 
Churches—that the one is and the other is not the 
church of the people—must become so apparent 
on reflection that it may induce some members of 
the Episcopal Bench to abandon their first hasty 
conclusions. But, if the bill is to be carried, we 
must trust to the good sense of that large section 
of the House of Lords which is free from ecclesias- 
tical prepossessions or the trammels of party. 
What would be the position of the House if the 
bill were rejected? The Lords would appear 
before that tribunal to which an appeal is to be so 
soon made, not merely as the antagonists of the 
popular House, but also as the champions of pri- 
vilege against justice. 

Dr. Massingham, ina lecture in Salford, explained 
that he was only quoting the words of another 
when he said that “hanging was too good for Mr. 
Gladstone.” So far from wishing him suspended 
by the neck, he would be one of the first to care 
for his personal safety ; and the only suspension he 
wished was that he might be suspended from office, 
and suspended from misrepresenting him (Dr. M.) 
as an elector for South Lancashire. 


Re 


Tue Rev. C. H. Dall, American missionary to Cal- 
cutta, now in London on his way homeward, 
preached on Sunday last, in South Place Chapel, on 
Progress in India. He spoke of the Hindoo cha- 
racter as one which, during his dozen years’ resi- 
dence there, had more and more fascinated him, 
inducing him to give to it yet more of his time, 
“and perhaps the whole of life this side of heaven.” 
Their need of Christian teaching was great: the 
adoration of 33,000,000 gods and goddesses woe- 
fully weakened worship by perplexingly multiplying 
its objects, and even those who abandoned idolatry 
had very defective views of religion. They hadno 
conception of God as a Friend and Father; their 
prayers are all deprecatory: “ Do not kill us, do not 
poison the wells.” Human brotherhood they openly 
denied, regarding all who were not Hindoo as vile. 

It was Mr. Dall’s firm belief that wherever 
Hindoos had adopted a belief in the fatherhood of 
God or the brotherhood of man, they had learned 
it from Christianity. That increasing society, the 
Brahmo-Somaj, numbering some 50,000, was the re- 
sult of half a century of Christian missionsand books. 
The missionaries had gathered into their schools 
clever and impressionable young Hindoos, who had 
readily adopted their faith in Jesus. Yet these 
disciples had refused to accept their teachers’ 
theories about Him so steadily as to make many 
worthy missionaries abandon their posts in despair. 
A leader of the Brahmo-Somaj had defined to Mr. 
Dall its aim as being “to develope for India a gospel 
truer to Jesus than that of the missionaries.” All 
religion, said they, is life, all life is growth, there- 
fore Hindooism must grow or perish. They held 
public worship both in Bengali and in English 
before audiences sometimes numbering 2,500. 
They were fond of Unitarian books of devotion, 
such as the ‘ Altar at Home ;” and all of them who 
could afford it possessed the writings of Miss Cobbe 
and Theodore Parker. Such books as these they 
reprinted and circulated. 

The Hindoo mind was more reverent than the 
English or American, and had a grasp of the Inyisible 
which we, with our cold faith, might well envy. 
In the passive virtues, too, it far excelled us, and 
delighted in the gentleness of Jesus. Indeed the 
absence of moral force was one of its main defects. 
A member of the Supreme Council, a Knight Com- 
mander of the Star of India, had said to Mr. Dall, 
“Yor will never find me differ from any man’s 
opinion. Iam too prudent.” Their highest hope 
was to sink into the Supreme Being at death, and 
cease to exist personally ; their greatest misfortune, 
to be born again into the world. Hindoos of high 
intellectual distinction had pressed Mr. Dali to 


recommend them for Government appointments, | 
and when asked “ Would you have me tell a lie to 
serve you?” would reply with all simplicity, “Why 
not, to help a friend,” 

They were ever ready to adore. “All is God,” 
said a Rajah to Mr. Dall; “ worship what you will, 
you cannot go amiss. This”—striking his hand on 
a pillar of the verandah— this is God.” 

Mr. Dall is an intellectual and firm-looking man, 


and we are glad to hear that after visiting his 
family, he intends to return to his mission, which 
he has in the meanwhile entrusted to able (native) 
hands. CyriIL, 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—VIII. 
Supsect: The Hebrew prophets teach that man 
shall be saved by his own righteousness and con- 
demned by his own misdeeds. 

Read Ezekiel xviii. 1—4 and 19—30, and point 
out that the proverb at the beginning of this 
chapter, “The fathers have eaten sour grapes, the 
children’s teeth are set on edge,” was a common 
saying in the country, quoted also by Jeremiah, 
and in like manner contradicted by him where he 
declares “ Every son of Adam that eateth the sour 
grapes his own teeth will be set on edge.” The 
more ancient religious teaching of the Hebrews had 
led them into mistakes which might havea danger- 
ous effect upon morality. In Exodus xx. 5, it is 
said, “For I, Jehovah, thy God, am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the child- 
ren unto the third and fourth generation of them 
that hate Me, and showing kindness unto the thou- 
sandth of them that love Me and keep My com. 
mandments.” This false view of the Almighty’s 
government Ezekiel uses some strong eloquence in 
this and other chapters to overthrow, teaching that 
to every man is given the responsibility of his own 
actions. “I will judge you, O house of Israel, every 
one according to his ways, the Lord Jehovah hath 
said it.” 
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EVANGELICAL INFALLIBILITY. 


In our last week’s Herald we mentioned 
the adverse utterances that Dr. RaLEran’s 
noble address from the chair of the 
Congregational Union had called forth, 
and especially in the English Independent. 

Dr. Raxeren has replied to the reviewer 
in the Independent, and the explanations 
he offers of the passages in his speechabout 
Plenary Inspiration” and “Christian 
Dogma,” interest us as affording a glimpse 
of the mental conditions under which alone 
a large and thoughtful mind can still hold 
the orthodox doctrine. Such a mind, it 
would seem, must see these doctrines 
through a haze which softens down and 
hides their sharp details, just as the haze 
of the summer air softens down and hides 
the sharp outline of road, and rock, and 
wall upon the mountain side. Wedo not 
complain that Dr. Rarrran’s explanations 
are no explanations to us, and convey no 
clear ideas to our mind, because we assume 
them to be the real truthful expression of 
his own form of thought. 

In one point, however, Dr. Ratrren is 
very clear. It is in his indignant protest 
against the Evangelical infallibility as- 
sumed by his reviewer. ‘‘ My reviewer 
takes ground,” he says, “which I cannot 
take, which I regard in fact as logically 
destructive alike of Protestant liberty and 
rational faith. He says I have ‘made a 
somewhat vain expenditure of needless 
concessions, in order to win men who 
ought to be openly encountered with the 
demand for submission to Divine 
authority.’ I can only stand in astonish- 
ment on reading such a sentence. What 
is the Divine authority here? And where 
does it lie? In the book? or in one’s 
own particular interpretation of the book? 


I may be wrong, but the writer really 
seems to say the latter, at least by impli- 
cation. or suppose some of the men 
thus challenged should say to him, ‘ We 
take the book, but we give it our own 
interpretation, which differs considerably 
from yours. Are we submissive to Divine 
authority?’ As I understand, he would 
answer, ‘No; you must take certain 
explanations along with the facts; you 
must take the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians in a certain sense, ‘on peril of 
perdition.’ If all the persons—from the 
Pope to the Plymouth Brethren—who 
make just such a demand were put into a 
circle, the circumference of it would be 
considerable.” 

And what does the reviewer reply 
to this rebuke? LReiterate the claim to 
infallibility in substance, in Dr. Raneren’s 
words, “ The Divine authority lies in the 
book, and also in our particular interpre- 
tation of the book.” He says, “That 
which cannot be known to be a Divine 
doctrine has no Divine authority.” And, 
conversely, if there be a real authority in 
Apostolic doctrine, it must be because the 
Apostles’ writings are intelligible, and 
certain pretended “interpretations” of 
them of very small account indeed. 
That is, in plain words, “ What you call 
our interpretation of the Apostolic teach- 
ing is its clear, intelligible meaning ; all 
other pretended interpretations are of very 
small account indeed.” In another pas- 
sage the reviewer says: “The original 
teachers of Christianity plainly declare 
that no liberty of speculation about dogma 
is left to mankind, but that all men are 
by Gop himself required to accept a cer- 
tain definite explanation or dogma respect- 
ing them,”—i.e., the facts of Christianity. 

We are much obliged to the reviewer. 
He has brought out into the light a self- 
deception which is seldom exposed to light, 
but which lurks, a deceiving spirit, in the 
darker corners of the Evangelical mind. 
We see now the explanation of the as- 
tounding arrogance, bigotry, and intole- 
rance of which so many otherwise excel- 
lent men can be guilty. They first 
assume the infallibility of the Apostolic 
writings, and then identify their own 
interpretation with the original intention 
and meaning of these writings—blind all 
the time to the fact that it is their inter- 
pretation, and nothing else! And _ so 
assuming that they are in “absolute 
communion with Apostolic infallibility,” 
they virtually claim  infallibility for 
themselves. It is true they repu- 
diate this claim, and assert that it is 
not for themselves but for Apostolic 
authority they claim the infallibility ; 
while all but themselves see that it is 
their own interpretation which they set 
up as this authority. When will men 
who pretend to education, acquire a little 
of that most valuable of all knowledge— 
self-knowledge, and learn to detect some 
of the tricks their own minds play them, . 

It is refreshing to turn back again from 
the narrowness and hardness of the re- 
viewer to the speech of Dr. Raturex 
itself. Very beautiful, it seems to us, 1s — 
that passage especially, where, in touching 
on the various agencies that run on in the 
same line as religion, in instructing man, 
he comes to the prevalence of a spirit of 
social universal sympathy as one of the 
most signal, and at the same time one of 
the best, characteristics of the present 
age. He says, “It would seem that even 
Humanity herself—that fair, sweet mother 
and mistress of the world, whose face has ~ 
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never yet been fully seen, whose presence 
in many parts of her own house has never 
yet been felt—is now beginning to show 
herself, and to move up and down among 
her children with regal grace and motherly 
tenderness. She is looking especially, 
and with a sorrowful and loving eager- 
ness, after those who have been neglected, 
or who have wilfully wandered and fallen. 
Like the symbolical woman of the Gospels, 
she has lighted her candle and is sweeping 
the house, and looking diligently until 
she finds the pieces that are lost. Not 
one in ten only, but more than half the 
number have been missing. Now she is 
finding them—one after another—here 
and there: some covered with dust which 
she can almost blow away, some with a 
dimness on them which has touched the 
metal, some deeply tainted; but the 
‘lost’ are being ‘found,’ not here alone, 
but the world over.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
OLD ENGLAND. 


Oxp England is my home and pride, 
I love her best of all beside, 
Whate’er the name, where’er it be, 
My island kingdom by the sea: 
And this is why I Jove thee best— 
In thee my fathers lived and rest. 


In dear Old England I was born, 
Among her golden fields of corn; 
Those fields! What other fields can be 
One-half so sweet and dear to me? 
And this is why I love them best— 
By them my fathers lived and rest. 


And though my dwelling now is made 

Amid the busy marts of trade, 

And thus a stranger forced to be 

To thy sweet Janes and woodlands free, 
Still, above all, I love thee best, 
England, my fathers’ home and rest. 


Thou hast thy faults—and who has none? 

Yet, wert thou spotless as the sun, 

Scarce dearer than thou art to me, 

With all thy failings, couldst thou be. 
England, for this I love thee best— 
Thou art my fathers’ home and rest. 

Bristol. W.S. P. 
—— SS” 


FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—VI. 


I saw some handfuls of fresh roses tied up with 
grass on the top ofa cupola. I said, What does this 
worthless grass to be sitting thus in the rank of 
roses? The grass wept, and replied: Be silent! 
The generous never forget their companionship: 
tho’ I have no beauty, or colour, or odour, am I 
not the grass of thisgarden? Jam the servant of 
the munificent Majesty, nourished from of old by 
His fostering bounty. Whether I have any virtue, 
or whether I have it not, still am I hopeful of the 
mercy of my Master. Although no valuable stock 
be mine—no wealth of worship--He knows the 
remedy for Hisservants’ case, when all other support 
faileth. 

_A pupil said to his instructor: “ What am I to do? 
for people incommode me with the frequency of 
their visits to such a degree that their conversation 
produces a great distraction of my valuable time.” 
He replied: “To every one who is poor, lend; and 
from every one who is rich, borrow: they will not 
come about you again.” 

_On the monument of Balzram Gur (a Persian 
king) was written: The liberal hand is better than 
the strong arm. Hatim-Tai (an Arabian chief pro- 
verbial for his generosity) lives no more; but to 
eternity his great name will remain renowned on 
account of his liberality. Distribute in alms the 
tithe of thy wealth; for the more the husbandman 
lops off the exuberance of the vine, the more it will 
yield of grapes. 

An African mendicant, in the Mercers’ Row at 
Aleppo, kept saying: “O wealthy sirs, if you had 
justice, and we contentment, the practice of beg- 
ging would go out of the world. O contentment, 
do thou make me rich! For without thee there is 
no such thing as riches.” 

The treasure chosen by Lokman was patience : 
without patience, there is no such thing as wisdom. 

One of the Kings of Persia sent an able physician 
into the serviceot Mobammed. He remained some 
years in Arabia, but no one came to consult him or 
to ask for his medicines. One day he presented 
himself to the Prophet, complaining that he had 
been sent to heal his people, but that in all that 
time no one had paid him any attention. The 
Prophet replied: Itis the custom of this nation not 
to eat till compelled by hunger, and to withdraw 
their hand from food whilst they have still an 
appetite, The physician said: This is the reason 


. 
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that they are so healthy. So he made his obeisance, 
and departed. 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—X, 


Av the May meetings there are many things said 
which, whether exactly in place or not at them, 
would most fitly find a place under this heading. 
We offer one or two specimens trom the speeches 
of the present year. 

OVER THE WATER. 

In speaking at the meeting of the Primitive 
Methodist Missionary Society, Dr. Landels, of 
London, said: 

“T am a sort of representative of catholicity. 
I was brought up a Presbyterian; as a boy I 
caught the fire of Primitive Methodism, when Mr, 
Lister and others of your ministers came into Bed- 
fordshire; and I have since become a Baptist ; so 
that I represent at least pretty well three phases. 
I have this to say, however, that my very first 
speech of any kind was delivered at a Primitive 
Methodist tea meeting. I do not say what 
kind of a speech it was; but there was a 
very good brother there, a local preacher, who 
thought pretty highly of his own powers, but 
who, however, was such a preacher that nobody 
but himself could tolerate him; and he com- 
forted me after my speech by saying, ‘ Well 
never mind, you did quite as well as 1 did the 
first time.’ { believe my second speech was 
delivered on a Primitive Methodist platform. 
Well, let that pass; but the first sermon I ever 
made was preached at a Primitive Methodist 
camp meeting; and I have done as much 
walking on a Sunday as some of your Methodist 
preachers, and preached three times be- sides 
oceasionally; so that I know something of 
the labours as well as of the success and the 
triumphs of Primitive Methodism. I have got 
a little way from you now, and sometimes 
they say, ‘You know, there is only the water 
between us. So there is; but then I have gone 
through it, and you cannot expect me to come 
back. We may join hands across it, very well, as 
we do to-night ; but if we are to stand on the same 
side, of course you must come across to us; we 
cannot come to you.” 

A PICTURE OF METHODISM. 

Dr. Landels, in referring to the financial part of 
the meeting said: 

“T was glad to hear that definition of Methodism, 
so sound in its doctrine and so practical in its works. 
What wasit? Justification by faith, sanctification 
by works, a penny a week, and ashilling a quarter. 
I heard the other day of a caricature of three par- 
sons; one of them wasan Episcopalian, and he was 
standing and saying, ‘As it was in the beginning, is 
now, and ever shall be;’ another was an Independ- 
ent, or Baptist, and he was saying, ‘Let all things 
be done decently and in order;’ and the third was 
a Methodist, he was leaning over the pulpit and 
saying, ‘Now, brethren, we will proceed to make 
the collection.’ ” 

SAMBO’S SIMILE. 

In an exceedingly racy speech at the same 
meeting, the Rev. W. Jackson, of Leeds, related the 
following incident, which he said had pleased him 
much, and which he made use of to show thatit is not 
every one that holds up his head high, and makes 
adash in the country that contributes most interest 
and influence to a community: “Some time ago, 
just before the abolition of the slaves in America, 
one of those slaves was passing near a plantation 
and he looked gloomy and haggard. Well, his 
master met him and said to him, ‘Sambo, why do 
you hold your head down? Youshould hold up 
your head as i do.’ ‘Massa,’ he said ‘was you 
ever through a field of corn when it were ripe?’ 
‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ Well,’ continued Sambo, ‘if you 
examine the ears, some of them hang down?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘And others stand straight up?’ ‘Yes.’ 
© Well, if you examine those that stand straight up 
you will find that they have nought in them, and 
if you examine those that hang down you will find 
they are full of the ripened corn.’ ” 

KEEPING ON. 

Showing how persistency in the right resulted in 
success, Mr. Jackson gave the following illustra- 
tion:—“It is said that in a certain church—an 
Independent church, I believe—some years ago, a 
pastor died. The people kept up the weekly 
prayer-meeting, and they did right. Well, there 
was a venerable old sire, but poor in this world’s 
goods, and they allowed him in deference to his piety 
and standing in the society, to conduct this weekly 
prayer-meeting. He had a great love for one hymn 
in the book, and he stuck to it. It began, ‘I have 
no cottage in this wilderness.’ He gave it out on 
the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth occasions. 
There was a very wealthy gentleman belonging to 
the church; and one day he said to his good lady 
when he got home, ‘Old James has given out now 
that hymn some three or four weeks running, “TI 
have no cottage in this wilderness, No foot of land 
do I possess ;” and I think we have had enough of 
that one hymn.’ ‘Well, now,’ says the lady, ‘we 
have a nice little cottage, and a garden detached 
from the rest of our property, and if you have no 
objection, we will give Old James that.’ ‘ Well,’ he 
said, ‘I will go again just to see how he comes on.’ 
He went again and Old James stuck to his text. 
By the next Wednesday evening he had been pre- 
sented with the cottage, and he and his venerable 


dame had got nicely settled into it. All the members 
of the church went to hear whether he would stick 
to his text or not. He went and got the book, gave 
out the same page, the same hymn, but he said, 
‘We will begin at the second verse.’ Now, if we 
shift at all, Mr, Chairman, it must be in the same 
path, and nearer home.” 
THEY SAY, LET THEM SAY! 

The same minister, with a view to show that it 
was of no use listening to what people had to say, 
but that the thing was for a man to speak out what 
he felt to be good, said: “One gets on to a plat- 
form and delivers a vigorous, hot speech; one of his 
hearers says to a neighbour, ‘What do you think 
about that?’ ‘Why, more sound than sense.’ 
Another speaker, with a logical mind, profound and 
critical and abstract, splits it up, analyses it, and 
makes a sort of post-mortem examination of it. 
One of his hearers says ‘He is one of the dryest 
chips lever heard. I never was go tired in my 
life’ Another comes up with a warm speech, 
but with more of connection and interest and sen- 
timent. Of him they say, *‘ You are a pretty good 
speaker.’ ‘Yes,’ answers one, ‘but don’t you see 
he knows it.’ Another comes, and is neither so 
profound or critical; neither is he so noisy, but he 
delivers a brilliant address, and they say of him, 
‘Yes, itis good, but Ithink Ihave read it somewhere.’ 
Thus do some persons use all their force and power 
in detraction. Let us go on steadily, for if we are 
to pay attention to everything that is said we shall 
be doing nothing but changing our tactics and re- 
arranging our plans.” 

aan ys 


MUCH IN A COMMA. 


Wuen Henry Brougham was created a peer, he took 
for his motta “ Pro REGE, LEGH, Grucs.” The Johan 
Bull of that day cleverly suggested that it ought to 
have run thus, Pro “ Rucs,” lege “ GrEGu.” 

Ue wise eS 


ALEXANDRIA. 


In one of his letters to the Liberal Christian, Dr. 
Bellows thus describes his entrance into Egypt: 
Our ride to the hotel plunged us in five minutes 
into the very heart of Oriental life. The streets 
seemed thronged with pictures out of all the Eastern 
story books and all the illustrated travels we had 
ever read. Mustaphas and Selims and Ali Babas, 
were as common as Smiths and Joneses in New 
York, The people appeared to be playing charades— 
so dressed up in shawls and outlandish slippers, in 
flowing robes and gay vests and jackets that looked 
wholly ornamental. And there were the veritable 
women in veils, nothing but their eyes showing, 
whom we had so long been waiting to see! But 
we could not stop to look at them, for a file of 
louded camels, just as ugly, patient and strong as 
they had looked in the circus-show, came by, 
engaged in their legitimate business, carrying great 
loads of stone, in coarse nets, or packs of boxes and 
barrels, and sticking out their noses level with their 
eyes, as they smelt their way through the crowded 
streets. Donkeys ambled about, with their great 
saddles on their little backs, carrying heavy men, 
whose bare feet almost touched the ground, and 
each followed by a brown imp in a loose white 
gown, with a fez on his head and a pair of roguish 
eyes in his brows, and a sharp stick in his hand, 
who is the donkey’s shadow and tormentor. Cob- 
blers on their hams, sat in real Arabian Night’s 
style, pursuing their trade in the open streets. 
Dates were passing from the scales of the fruit 
merchant into the double hands of the careful 
purchaser, who often examined each date before 
he admitted it and chaffered about the weight 
and the price. Bananas, mandarins (the Malta 
orange), almonds, figs, tomatoes, green peas, new 
potatoes, and various other fresh fruits and veget- 
ables in the market stalls, upset our notions of 
January, and proved to us that we were in latitude 
30°, which, on the Eastern hemisphere, means 25°. 
But although palm groves, and the wild fig and the 
tame, the cocoa tree, the banana and other strange 
plants were constantly peeping over enclosures or 
throwing their shade upon us, and although 
minarets and horse-shoe arches and domes that 
swelled out above their base lines, were showing 
themselves in every street vista, I could not turn 
my eyes from the fascinating costumes and visages 
of the people. Nubians, black as night; Syrians, with 
Jewish features; Arabs, tall and thin; Armenians, 
of more European aspect ; Turks, stout and hand- 
some, were mingled in one crowd—with garments 
more diversified than their complexions. All the 
colours of the rainbow stained the street, as white, 
blue and yellow turbans, over the invariably red 
fez, with silken scarfs of all brilliant hues about the 
neck, and sashes as gay about the loins, divided 
flowing trousers of white, brown, red, yellow, 
green, and all iatermediate hues, from vests em- 
broidered in gold, and jackets of cloths as various 
in dye. The Albanian, who carried an amazing 
armament of weapons in his belt, seemed the only 
belligerent in the company. The shops appear to 
be small booths, where the tradesman squats and 
waits for his customers, usually with a grave 
Mahommedan apathy. The grocers’ and butchers’ 
shops show no very strange difference from our 
own—only I notice that fish, dried and prepared in 
various uousual methods, is common, and that 
great black jams of “caviare” (the spawn of stock 
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fish) are common. There is a manifest taste for 
spicy and strong things, pickles, and sauces, and 
biting flavours, as we come to the border of the 
East. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION, 

Tue forty-third anniversary was held on Wed- 
nesday, in Whit-week, at Little Portland-street 
Chapel, Langham-place. The day was one of the 
finest of the season, and at twelve o’clock the 
chapel was filled with a congregation comprising 
most of the Unitarian ministers, and many of the 
principal laymen of London, and a large number of 
friends from all parts of the country. The follow- 
ing were present at various parts of the proceedings 
on the two days: 


George Buckton, Esq., of Leeds, president; Sir John 
Bowring, LL.D., F.R.s,; James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S. ; 
Alderman J, Clarke Lawrence; Messrs. H. Bicknell, 
8. Shaen, 8, Sharpe, W. J. Lamport, James Yates, 
M.A., F.R.8.; the Revs. T. Madge, J. J. Tayler, vice- 
presidents; W. C. Venning, Hsq., treasurer; the Revs. 
#. B. Aspland and Robert Spears, hon. secretaries ; the 
Rey, Dr. Bellows, of New York, president of the National 
Unitarian Conference of America, and his son, the Rey. 
H. Bellows; the Rev. C. H. Dall, of Calcutta; the Revs. 
Dr, Sadler, J. Martineau, H. Ierson, L. Lewis, H. Solly, 
T. L. Marshall, T. Hunter, J.C. Means, J. Marten, J. P. 
Ham, J. Heywood, J. Taylor, M. C. Gascoigne, M. D. 
Conway, W. H. Channing, T. Crowe, T. Rix, J. Phillips, 
C. Corkran, of London; aud the following ministers, 
representing, as it will be seen, almost every part of the 
country :—H. Anstin, Cirencester; 8. Bache, Birming- 
ham; Goodwin Barmby, Wakefield ; W. Birks, Hastings; 
F. Bishop, Chestertield; W. Blazeby, Rotherham; J. W. 
Braithwaite, Horsham; J. A. Briggs, Headcorn; T. B. 
Briggs, Dover; R. L. Carpenter, Bridport; P. W. 
Clayden, Nottingham; C. C. Coe, Leicester; J. Cropper, 
Wareham; H.E. Dowson, Hyde; J. Freeston, Rochdale; 
E. R. Grant, Portsmouth; D. Griffith, Cheltenham; W. 
Hargrave, Newport; E. 8. Howse, Bath; W. James, 
Bristol; R.C. Jones, Bexhill; E. Kell, Southampton; 
J.P, Kennard, Billingshurst; A. Lunn, Chatham; RB. B. 
Maclellan, Maidstone; H. M‘Kean, Oldbury; C. C. 
Nutter, Banbury; W. J. Odgers, Bath; J. HE. Odgers, 
Kendal; I. Payne, Northampton ; J. Shannon, Liverpool; 
R. Shaen, Royston; R. Shelley, Yarmouth; J. W. Smith, 
Ipswich; J. D, H. Smyth, Norwich; W. J. Smyth, 
Godalming; J. O. Squier, Cullumpton; J. C. Street, 
Neweastle-upou-Tyne; E. Talbot, Tenterden; T. Tim- 
mins, Bridgewater; A, W. Worthington, Mansfield; W. 
Shakspeare, [ikeston ; and R. Yelland, Ringwood ; Messrs. 
L. Aspland, LL.D., Cowell Stepney, M.A., J. Anderson, 
B.A., J. Warren, LL.B., E. Lawrence, LL.B., W. D. 
Jeremy, M.A., D. Martineau, E. Mappin, R. Troubridge, 
W.N. Coupland, J. T. Hart, N. M. Vertue, F. Collier, 
D. A. Gibbs, V. Collier, T, Smith, J. Hopgood, R. Shoo- 
bridge, W. Ponder, O. Vidler, W. Sharpe, A. Simmons, 
R Dunn, W. 8. Cookson, J. 1. Preston, A. Lawrence, A. 
Preston, E. 1. Whitfield, E. Nettlefold, J. T. Hart, F. 
Nettlefold, EB, Warren, H. Abraham, EB. Enfield, Basil 
Martineau, I. M. Wade, 8. 8. Tayler, J. 8. Lister, R. 
Bartram, J. Troup, E. Smalifield, A. Tozer, C. Bowring, 
and H. Ridge, of London; and Messrs. Leyson Lewis, 
Maidstone; C. J. Darbishire, Rivington; M. Andrews, 
Belfast; R. Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight; R. Moore, 
Bath; J. Munn and BE. Mace, Tenterden; I. R. Mott 
and T. Prime, Birmieogham; T. Avison, Liverpool; J. 
Armstrong, Manchester; A. Martin, Evesham; J. 
Anthony, Much Hadham; J. Freeman, Norwich; R. 
Tribe, Rochester: H. J. Morton, Leeds; O. Jecks, Nor- 
wich; E. Brace, Glasgow; E. Clephan, Leicester, 

The Rev. J. C.Srrrnr Jed the worship; after 
which, the Rev. Dr. BrrLtows, of New York, 
delivered in an admirable manner one of the most 
able and vigorous discourses ever preached before 
the association, from the words :—“ For God who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.”—2 Corinthians iv. 6. 


Taking for his subject the organising element in 
Christianity, with especial reference to the difficulties it 
encouuters in a free theology, he examined, first, what 
Christianity has owed and still continues to owe to its posi- 
tive institutions, churches, ministers, worship, &c.; and, 
secondly, what it owes to the diffusion of its spirit, 
embodied in political, social, and individual life, as 
distinct from any ecclesiastical and dogmatic tendencies. 
These two influences it is the aim of liberal Christianity 
to reconcile. Pure Theism had shown its utter inade- 
quacy to meet the permanent wants of humanity. The 
great fact of mediatorship had proved attractive and 
powerful even in its most monstrous theories and per- 
versions, and it was still a fundamental truth that the 
human race sees in Christ a revelation of God, and the 
means of accessto Him. He welcomed the freest criti- 
cism and interpretation; but after all that science and 
critical theology could do, he felt confident that Christ 
is the sole instrument through whom a pure and lofty 
Theism can be organised and brought to bear upon 
society. This statement had both a positiveand negative 
application. It unites us with all who receive the 
mediation of Christ, whatever be the form, and accom- 
panied with whatever theological errors. It proclaims 
the Christian Church one and indivisible, the Holy 
Catholic Church, of which the Romanists are but a 
branch, like ourselves, if, indeed, we may not claim to be 
thetrunk. But while uniting, it separates us (not finally, 
it might be hoped) from all who add to this condition 
their human creeds and interpretatious as equally essen- 
tial, and so the Christian Church is divided into two 
classes, whose differences descend deeper than the con- 
troversies between Catholics and Protestants—the body 
we.ch sets itself upon the simple idea of God revealed in 
Christ, which organises faith and worship in external 
institutions, and the body which is founded u pon external 
ereeds and dogmas. It could not be denied that the 
xreatest portion of Christendom is still in the creed- 
bound churches; and they have still power enough to 
make a great battle and win many a victory. Those who 
think the Roman Church dead or dying, do not remem- 
ber its enormous hold upon its “adherents, and the 
immense influence of the whole system on the mind and 
imagination. That ancient faith is not going to surrender 
in our days of less vehement Luthers and less vigorous 
Calvins, The Greek Church is also full of the new and 


ambitious blood of Russia, and threatens to plant the 
Greek Cross wherever Russia extends her influence, and 
will intensify even Roman fanaticism. It was only an 
instinct of ecclesiastical affinity which led the Anglican 
Church, at the present day, to cultivate alliance with the 
Greek Church. The preacher then referred to the second 
body—the uncreeded Christians who believe in Christ 
and Christianity, but not in the dogmas and systems 
which have grown up around them; who are resolved to 
hold on to their Christian faith, while they are equally 
resolved to know all that isto be known and learn all 
that is to be learned from other sources of truth and 
wisdom, Composed as this body is of considerable 
portions in all Christian communities, and especially of 
those sects which have denied the doctrine of the Trinity 
in England and America, there is a vast and imposing 
future before it if it prove itself equal to the organisation 
of its forces. The problem is, union in the broadest faith 
of the Gospel combined with perfect individual liberty. 
Germany is full of the adherents of Liberal Christianity. 
America has lost half of her population from organised 
Christianity, and simply because the popuiar sects are 
powerless to keep them or recover the lost sheep to the 
sheepfold. The Unitarians of England in the presence of 
a powerful State Church, an immense majority opposed 
to them, and the predominant influences of society, have 
maintained a noble position, and have borne testimony 
not for themselves alone, but for an immense constituency 
with them. But the largest fruits of Unitarian 
Christianity are to be gathered in America, for there 
alone the field is comparatively open; the soil is not 
occupied by old prescriptive institutions, In America, 
it is evidently supplying the crystallising force to a 
million of people,and doing much to show its competency 
to really organise the raw material of a new Christian 
era. The preacher here gave an interesting account of 
the new missionary operations in America, and the readi- 
ness of the people at large to hear Liberal Christianity 
preached in public halls in many of the chief cities both 
of the Eastern and Western States, The new interest in 
missionary operations is not merely a clerical or a mere 
sectarian Interest, but the fruit of calm conviction on the 
part of Unitarian laymen, that the people cannot live and 
prosper without Christianity and organised institutions ; 
and that the Gospel must be made credible and accept- 
able to minds wholly alienated or indifferent. After 
giving a brief account of the National Unitarian Con- 
terence, the preacher said that, in regard to England, he 
could not say what was their position and duty. It 
sometimes seemed in America as if the Broad Church 
were doing the work of liberal Christianity, and if it 
held the same essential principles, it had great advantage 
in its prestige and its organisation. England had more 
than once proved its power of change without revolution. 
But such possibilities should not diminish their zeal 
and attachment to positive Unitarian convictions. In 
America they never had half so much encouragement to 
labour for our cause as now. They were fully in earnest 
in their endeavour to stamp liberal Christianity on the 
whole American Church. He could not say that the 
future belongs to our denomination, but he felt confident 
that it belongs to our principles. In conclusion, Dr. 
Bellows tendered an emphatic expression of the sym- 
pathy with which he was charged by the National Con- 
ference, and the American Unitarian Association, and, 
indeed, by all American Unitarians. After a fervent 
appeal from the preacher, a collection was taken on be- 
half of the association, which amounted to £63. 16s, 1ld. 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

After a brief interval, the meeting for transacting 
the business of the association was held; GEORGE 
Bucxton, Esq., president, in the chair. 

The CHArrMAN said: In opening the proceedings 
of this meeting for the business of the association, 
to report to you what your committee have done 
during the past year, I need not detain you with 
many words of mine. Your society has now been 
in active operation in its present form and consti- 
tution since 1826, and it is impossible to look back 
over the last forty-two years without being struck 
by the great changes which have taken place 
during that period in religious thought, and asking 
what is our position in the great movement around 
us. Now-a-days we have from far off distant land, 
from our cathedral aisle, or our village church, 
opinions which have been thought out and 
earnestly spoken, with but small success, for 
many years of anxiety and pious-trust. I 
will not press the question, but whence come the 
utterances of a Voysey, a Stanley, or a Colenso, 
but from the same deep insight which actuated our 
earnest forefathers, who bore the heat and burden 
of their day in the history of our religious liberty ? 
In our hands has been placed the trust of at least 
keeping trimmed and burning tbe light in our 
charge, and though ours may be, as a friend of ours 
has put it, 

“A lonely light on lonely hill,” 
and that ours are 
“Scattered churches here and there,” 

still we must do the work we see before us to the 
best of our ability, and be well satisfied to see it 
done by others as well. We must be willing to 
yield the palm to those more successful in placing 
the truth before the world, and in humble submis- 
sion thank God for thus rebuking our shortcomings. 
If we look around us we shall see we have still a 
great work to do. There never was a time when 
the world seemed so on the point of awakening to 
the consciousness that the foundations of the old 
dogmas were being taken from under them, and 
that the links which bound them to their old beliefs 
have proved faulty. Still, all the more does it 
devolve upon us to stand firm to our posts and 
proclaim that though creed after creed, test after 
test, and the record of the Pentateuch, or the Book 
of Revelation, be swept away, still there is 
God’s truth, which we may ever help to teach 
the world; and if for no other reason than 
this, this society, which has for so many years 
kept this endeavour clearly before our world of 
thought, deserves our warmest interest and support. 
To many of us who may look within the walls we 


may have built around our ideas of a true chureb, 
it may at times appear hard to welcome those with 
views or theological opinions at total variance with 
our ideas of Unitarianism, men whose thoughts 
have led them to standpoints which our drift of 
circumstances has not drawn us to; but amidst all 
the variety of religious thought exercised and per- 
mitted amongst us, we are in reality so much at one 
that we are sure nothing but a clearer understand- 
ing ot each others views and motives is required to 
bring us into closer co-operation. Since last we met 
even, great changes in thought have taken place, 
and great influences are working in the world which 
will produce great effects, whether for good or ill 
depends on the earnest active interest of all of us. 
Since last we met the great principle of the nation 
being responsible for the education of its people 
has been acknowledged ; the injustice of upholding, 
in mockery to a people in great majority opposed 
to it, an Established Protestant Church in Telend 
has been fully expressed ; a liberty to interpret the 
words contained in the Book of Common Prayer 
has been granted, such as to leave within the walls 
of the Church men whose outspoken words will 
rally round them others who are in earnest, and 
who hitherto have been but formal members of 
that Church, but now are entering into that spirit of 
liberty which is the parent of energetic action. A 
deeper spirit of earnestness is working. We may 
expect many throes and struggles before old things 
pass away, but the thing will be if we are all faithful 
to our trust. With this spirit let us all unitedly 
continue the effort of this association, and carry on 
with renewed zeal the work which a larger oppor- 
tunity than we have heretofore had lays before us. 

The Rev. Robert SPEars, secretary, read the 
annual report, a long but very interesting one. The 
past year was spoken of as one of more than usual 
activity, both in the society and in our churches; 
very large grants of book tracts had been made; 
interesting accounts were given of the work being 
done in Madras by Mr. W. Roberts, and more 
extended plans were alluded to for mission work in 
India. Theapproaching tercentenary of the estab- 
lishment of Unitarianism in Transylvania; the 
death of Pastor Coquerel, and the prospects of 
liberal Christianity in France; the work doing by 
our American churches; the action of the associa- 
tion in regard to matters relating to civil and 
religous liberty were all successively and most 
interestingly treated, a tone of encouragement and 
hope breathing throughout the report. _ 

The treasurer’s report followed, read by W. C. 
VENNING, Esq. The total receipts were £3,092, but 
of this sum £2,200 was from legacies, only £503 
being subscriptions; and the legacies were shown, 
on the other side of the account, to be invested, 
leaving only about £700 for the work of the asso- 
ciation. 

Atter the resolution for the adoption, &c., of the 
reports, moved by S. SHARPE, Esq., and seconded by 
Rev. S. BacHz, came the vote of greeting and 
thanks to Dr. Bellows, moved by Mr, Martineau. 
Our friends will, we are sure, be glad to have his 
speech and Dr. Bellows’ reply at length. ' 

The Rev. James MArrinnav said: Mr, President, 
I am charged with a very serious responsibility, for 
I am asked to express the sentiment and feeling of 
this congregation towards the eminent and power- 
ful preacher who has addressed us so effectively this 
morning, and i feel that whilst his voice is still, as 
it were, ringing in our ears, and whilst the thrill of 
his utterance is still upon our hearts, there is a 
kind of profaneness in the attempt to interpret the 
impression which those words produced upon us all. 
Nor do I like, in the presence of that distinguished 
friend, to say precisely all that I would say were 
he not here. Happily, the committee of the associa- 
tion have coupled our expression of gratitude to 
him with a more general sentiment, a sentiment of 
affection and respect and gratitude towards the 
great country from which he comes, and especially 
towards those who are of “ the household of faith” 
in that country with which we own ourselves to be 
allied. I will therefore quickly pass on to that 
subject, and only say with regard to the discourse 
this morning, that so far as my own impression ; 
there could be nothing more seasonable, nothing 
more wise, and nothing more skilful than the treat- 
taent of many delicate subjects which were alli 
to in that discourse. I believe I may say thi 
although there might be particular parts in regard 
to which some of us would have expressed our. 
selves with a slight difference, yet in the essence 
every person present would be completely at one 
with the preacher. In marking out apr rae 
lying between the two great extremes of the present — 
day, the extreme that tends to sacerdotalism on the 
one hand and preserves the old mediseva r 
stitions, and the extreme on the other : 
flings itself entirely loose from every 
ecclesiastical organisation and ecclesiasti 
Dr, Bellows showed as much skill and » 
he did delicacy. I thank him most ec ‘ 
that wise address, and believe that in doing 
am but expressing the sentiment of this 
(Applause.) Happily this is only one of innt 
obligations which we are proud and de 
acknowledge to our brethren across. 
America has for a long time re 
curse ; for we must remember th 
was created, was called into e: 
cution of Old England; and Ne’ 
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other hand, has for a long time taught us lessons 
of wisdom, thought, and piety, which show at least 
that the religious allies we have there have for- 
gotten those old grievances, and are ready to teach 
their old parent the lessons she has been too slow 
to learn. In this respect our country has performed 
a part which we sometimes find performed in our 
own families and in private life. It is not unfre- 
quently the case that we find within the circle of 
perhaps a cold, indifferent, latitudinarian family 
there may arise among the young people some 
fervent, glowing spirit, full of a divine enthusiasm, 
determined to go into a life of self-sacrifice, of which 
the parents have never dreamed, and that the 
scheme is worked out with fidelity and devoted- 
ness—with a fidelity and a devotedness upon which 
the parenis often look with a kind of pathetic 
reverence from a consciousness that, though right 
in itself, and calculated to place the next generation 
in a higher position, it is a thing which they are 
themselves unable to follow. So it is with a young 
country. Full often a young country startles the 
dull ear of the older land from which it has sprung 
by the tone of a richer thought, by the music of a 
sweeter piety, by the inspiration of a more glorious 
hope. The only difference is this, that in the case 
of the private succession of generations, alas! the 
Jesson full often comes too late, when it is impos- 
sible for the parent to look with more than joyous 
tears upon the improvement which the younger 
generation promises to bestow. But it is, happily, 
different in the case of countries. We know that 
the humanity of nations never, never dies; it is for 
ever young, and for ever fresh—fresh from genera- 
tion to generation as the cheek of a young child; 
and so, therefore, there is no inspiration that is so 
new but that, even in the most ancient country in 
the world, it may find aresponse. Happily, there- 
fore, we are in a condition to learn lessons from 
those who are nationally descended from us. For 
my own part, I remember the time—it was a sus- 
ceptible time, when I was myself a student— when 
the first impression was produced in this country 
by the writings of Dr. Channing. I remember read- 
ing with earnestness the first sermon of his that 
came over printed to this country, and taking it to 
my study. I shall never forget the impression 
produced by that, the eagerness which it awakened 
within me to know more of that great and noble 
heart, and the determination to devote myself more 
tban ever to the sacred service in which there was 
such a leader. This, I believe, was the effect on 
many men of my own standing and age at that par- 
ticular period. Well, sir, ever since, may I not say 
that a wind of salutary and invigorating influence 
has continued to blow from the West, and to bring 
ever fresher and sweeter influences to this Old 
World, sometimes soft and sweet as the pieties of 
a Henry and a Mary Ware, and at other times, it 
may be, setting in with a stiffer breeze and bring- 
ing clouds charged with the thunder and the 
lightnings of a Theodore Parker’s eloquence; but 
whether in such a softness as to foster fresh flowers 
of Christian grace, or on the otber hand, in such 
force as to sweep away the dust and pelt at the sins 
of our own Old World, still purifying the moral 
atmosphereand enriching the surface of our spiritual 
soil. We have but to-day an instance of the con- 
tinuance of this grand and healthful influence. I 
eannot ask our friend, Dr. Bellows, to report to 
America, in adequate terms, our deep sense of his 
own personal services, and the impression which he 
leaves upon us to-day; but we may ask him to tell 
our friends there how gratefully and variously we 
own our obligations to their great writers and 
to their great actors. Isay how variously, for be 
it observed, precisely the same movements of 
thought and feeling have been occurring on both 
sides the Atlantic, and every type of intellectual) and 
religious excellence in America has its response, if 
not its counterpart in our country. Whether it is 
the Conservative scholarship of a Norton, or the 
speculative boldness of a Frothingham, or the evap- 
gelical devotion and charity of a Freeman Clarke, 
or the manly thought and social breath of a Dewey, 
or the balanced philosophy of a Hedge, or the tender 
and pious sentiment of a Bartol and an Alger, or the 
apostolic earnestness of a Gannett, they all speak to 
the hearts of some or other of us, and win our 
reverence and admiration. Our lives, though sepa- 
rated by space, are spiritually connected and 
spiritually parallel, I believe there is not a throb 
in the religious heart of that country but finds its 
response here. Let anything come here with the 
imprimatur of favourite American names, and it is 
speedily caught up. We are all of us, in spite of 
our physical separation, members of one common 
church, and we are affiliated in one common work. 
We greet with gratitade, and joy, ard sympathy, 
whatever awakens and deepens our own religious 
life here, and we are thankful to have such a 
messenger as Dr. Bellows to carry back this expres- 
sion of our thanks and obligations. (Applause.) 
The resolution, which was seconded by the Rev. 
R. L. Carpenter, having been carried amid loud 
applause, 
Dr. Bertows said: Mr. President, ladies, and 


gentlemen,—I assure you that I receive with much 
sensibility in my own name, and still more in the 
name of very many Unitarians in America, the very 
kind and hearty welcome given me by this resolu- 
tion and by the voice of your distinguished 
representative who has moved it. I receiveit with 


a sensibility which it would be in vain for me 

either to express orto conceal, I think it would be 

almost impossible for you here in England to under- 

stand the varied emotions that come over the 

hearts of American citizens—that is, American 

Unitarians—when they stand upon the soil and feel 

themselves touched by the hand of their mother, 

returning as it were to lisp again some of their 

infant sensibilities in the presence of that benignant 

power which gave them existence, which has fed 

them by its literature, led them by its example, 

made them in the rich inheritance of their recollec- 

tions and affections all that they are. (Applause.) 
I have been striving with myself for a whole year 
to keep out of England, simply because I felt hardly 
strong enough in mental and physical health to 
endure the force of my own sensibilities as I should 
touch a country whose life and whose greatness I 
feel in every vein and every nerve of my body. 
Well, here I am, and here I am not only in 
my own person, but as the representative of 
a body of people who have been doing in 
America, I will not say in a humble way, but 
in a large and proud way, the work which you are 
doing here in England under difficulties that we 
have never had to contend witb. (Hear.) As I 
stand here in your little Thermopylie, as it were, 
and see the noble three hundred that are fighting 
against the whole host, 1 feel really as if we our- 
selves have comparatively easy victories to achieve 
over an enemy only too ready to lay down its 
arms. Isay I do not feel any complacency as I 
stand in the presence of those who have had to 
contend with social difficulties, the world’s cold 
shoulder, the shadow of an Established Church, 
and the prejudices of a people whose thoughts 
have been from childhood turned in another way, 
and who have been led to believe that the path 
you were treading was the path of ruin. Now, I 
honour all the little you seem to do, knowing how 
much it has cost, and how great it is in its future 
results, And let me say that the Unitarians on the 
other side of the water do not feel any sense of 
superiority—very much short of that—when we 
come to compare all that our best men have done 
with all that your best men are doing. There isa 
magnifying glass somewhere in the midst of this 
great ocean which divides us that I daresay mekes 
our great men seem very large to your kind eyes, 
but I am very sure it makes your great men seem 
very large to our eyes, be they kind or not. I do 
not know that I have ever had greater pleasure of 
a personal kind than in finding myself praised in 
your presence by one whom we all praise so pro- 
foundly and with such sincerity on our side of the 
water. To be praised by those who are so deeply 
and worthily praised, and to remember that they 
are sincere, cannot but give a thrill of delight even 
to the humblest. I will not, after having occupied 
so much of your time to-day, indulge myself here 
now with what it would give me only too great 
pleasure to do, going over all our joys and victories, 
and our trials and sorrows, comparing them one 
by one with yours, and telling you how much 
reason you have to take heart and courage when 
you know what hosts of gracious promises we are 
seeing opening in our own country, and how we 
feel that we are working for you, and know that 
you are working for us, and that we all havea 
future, which, if we prove faithful, will be one of 
the most glorious ever granted to faithful devotees 
of duty and truth. I came not to report to you 
disasters, or discouragements, or defeats, but to 
speak of glorious triumphs and great hopes. There- 
fore, Isay to you, returning to you the profound 
thanks of my own spirit and the grateful affections 
of American Unitarians, you have only to go on as 
you have been doing, and as much better as you 
ean, writing the books which you are continually 
writing and sending to us with the theological 
criticism which we love and value so much, and 
giving us the example of your interest in philan- 
thropie and noble enterprise, and we will try to 
imitate you in all that is good and do as much 
better as we can, and we shall hope in the future 
to see nothing but a noble emulation between you 
and us. Let me say as to any supposed ill-feeling, 
that there is enough ignorance on both sides pro- 
bably to produce it, but it is not in the minds and 
hearts of the good and true. We are sensitive to 
your criticism. What do we care about what 
France or Germany says respecting us, but when 
England says anything we can understand it, and 
perhaps it would be better sometimes if she were 
alittle more careful of what she did say. Then 
again we are sensitive to the disapprobation of our 
good mother. We are good children and don’t 
like to be scolded, and blamed, and misunderstood, 
particularly by her; but if I know the community 
from which I come, the Unitarian denomination, 
the intellectual life of America, I know that the 
genuine sentiment of all that is leading, and noble, 
and statesmanlike, there is one of the most pro- 
found sympathy and one of the intensest desire 
to move shoulder to shoulder with England through 
all difficulties, were it against the whole world. 
(Applause. ) 

One of Sir JonHN Bowrtne’s usual spirited 
speeches succeeded, in moving the third resolution 
for a petition to Parliament in favour of the Irish 
Church measures introduced by Mr. Gladstone. 
After which, Alderman J. CLARKE LAWRENCE moved 
the resolution for accepting “the invitation of the 
Unitarian Bishop of Hungary and of the Consis- 


tory” to their 300th anniversary at Torda, and 

appointing Rev. J. J. Tayler as a deputation. This 

was seconded by 

The Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, who said he had no 

doubt that during this interesting festal week 

many of their friends in Hungary were thinking of 

them. There were many warm and grateful friends 

there. Many of the students who had come to 

this country to receive the completion of their 

education were in every repect men. The Hun- 

garians were at this moment celebrating in their 

several congregations the interesting 300th anni- 

versary of the establishment of the Unitarian 

Church, but there would be the Consistorian cele- 

bration of it in the month of August, when there 

would be an aggregetion of all the churches in 

Hungary, and that would bea very solemn meet- 

ing. The Rev. John James Tayler had consented 

to go to Hungary as the representative of this 
association, and it was due to him (as his generosity 
might not be so well known to all as it was to the 
members of the committee) to state that he had 
declined to accept the offer which the committee 
had made to reimburse him for the expenses he 
would be put to; therefore he would go to Hun- 
gary as the representative of the association, but at 
his own charge. (Loud applause.) When we re- 
member that for 300 years a Unitarian Chureh had 
existed in that interesting country; that it had 
done battle against persecutions enough to crush a 
much stronger church; that it survived in its in- 
tegrity ; that its zeal burnt as brightly to-day as at 
any period of its history, he was sure we must all 
feel both admiration and gratitude. (Applause.) 
In this country we could boast of little more than 
a century (if indeed so much) of Unitarian organis- 
ation. It was only 200 years since the first Unit- 
arian congregation was formed within this great 
city, by John Biddle, in one of the chapels of St. 
Paul’s, and therefore the churches who were about 
to celebrate their tercentenary anniversary were 
much more ancient than our own. He concluded 
by reading the address which it was proposed to 
present. \ 

The Rev. Joun James TaYLeR expressed ‘his 
cordial acceptance of the trust reposed in him, He 
said he could only suppose that the circumstance 
which had in a manner singled him out to be the 
representative of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was that, in connection with Mr. Mar- 
tineau, be had had some share in the training of 
the very promising young men who had come over 
to England to complete their theological and philo~ 
sophical education. There were many circumstances. 
to render the gathering at Torda a matter of ex- 
ceeding interest, and he looked forward to is with, 
very great pleasure. 

Interesting addresses followed from the Revs, W. 
James and J. C. Srruet, on the resolution for the 
continuance of the mission work in the north, and 
for the endeavour to raise an Indian Mission. 

Various proceadings of a more merely business 
character succeeded ; one, setting the committee at 
liberty to spend, to the amount of £500 a year if 
necessary, their invested legacies and donations—a 
step felt to be very desirable in view of the press of 
objects now urgently needing the support of the. 
association; another, making some formal altera- 
tions in the rules with the appointment of officers ; 
and a vote of thanks to the president, which every 
one felt to be most thoroughly earned by the close 
attention which he has given to the working of 
the association throughout the year. W. J. Lam- 
port, Esq., of Liverpool, was appointed the presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

THE COLLATION 
took place on Thursday afternoon, af the Crystal 
Palace, in the large dining-hall. More than 400 
ladies and gentlemen were present. GEORGE 
Buck10n, Esq., presided. Upon the removal of the 


cloth, after “ The Queen,” proposed from the chair, 
and “Civil and Religious Liberty all the World 
over,” given in an eloquent address by Sir Joun 
Bowrine, 

Alderman J. CLARKE LAWRENCE proposed “The 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.” He 
said it followed somewhat happily the sentiment 
which had preceded it, for from the first period 
when the association was forined its members bad 
been noted as the firm supporters of civil and 
religious liberty, in all periods and in all countries. 
Forty-three years had passed since the association 
was formed, and if it were possible to colleet from 
various parts of England representatives of eon- 
gregations which had been formed and sustained 
by the association, there would be presented an 
argument for its support greater than any words 
that could be uttered. He was afraid they some- 
times forgot the object which called them together, 
and that meeting in that place year after year, and 
greeting one another pleasantly, they forgot the 
responsibility that rested upon them as members 
of a body whose usefulness they were willing to 
recognise. They had heard the previous day, in 
eloquent tones which even now must thrill through 
the hearts of many present, the stirring language 
which told them of the necessity of association im 
these above all previous times, and he believed a 
greater truth was never uttered than that if they 
really did desire to see liberal opinions progress— 
if they desired to see that with the advance of 
civil liberty there should be the advance likewise, 
not merely of religious liberty, but of the duties 
which necessarily followed upon the exercise of 
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religious liberty—they one and all must come to 
the conclusion that a duty rested upon them to 
fully and fairly consider in what manner they 
eould best promote the association of persons in 
whom lived the sentiment of religious liberty as it 
did in the hearts of many whom he now saw before 
him. The British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion was the only general association of the kind 
that we had inthis country. And was there any 
one who looked back upon its past history who 
could venture to say that it had received the sup- 
port, or a tithe of the support, it should have 
received from the professed friends of civil and 
religious liberty ? If they valued association at all, 
and if they valued the only association, the only 
general association that we, as a religious body, 
possessed, he maintained that it was a duty devolv- 
ing upon every individual member of the Unitarian 
body throughout this country to do all that he or 
she could do to support, maintain, and extend it. 
If from the various districts that support which 
the asssociation ought to receive, if from the 300 
societies which were stated to exist, there was 
geceived anything like an adequate support, how 
Aiffepent would be the result of the operations of 


-each year’s proceedings of the committee. They 
had heard year after year from the excallent secre- 


tary, Mr. Aspland, various accounts of the proceed- 
ings of the association. For how many years had 
the name of Aspland been connected with the 
association? (Applause.) This year the associa- 
tion had connected with it a name not so well 


known, but wherever known appreciated and loved. 


The name of the Rev. Robert Spears was valued 


_ wherever the services he had rendered were known. 


He was quite sure that it was not necessary for him 


vio detail the various operations of the association. 


NN 
OUR LONDON ANNIVERSARIES. 


{Instead of attempting to condense the proceedings of 
the various meetings (which may be read very fully in 
the Inquirer), we are glad to be able, by the kindness of 
a correspondent, to give the following general sketch of 
them.—Eps. U. H.] 

LonpDon, Junn, 1868. 
Now that our week of “religious dissipation” is 
over, and one has time quietly to look back upon 
it, aye, and to begin to look forward to the next, it 
has occurred to me that you would like to hear a 
short account of the meetings from one who has 
attended mostof them. I suppose it arose from the 
circumstance that there was not the same exciting 
interest in special questions as at the two last anni- 
versaries of our denomination, that there were 
fewer of our most noted friends from the country 
than usual. One missed the familiar faces of 
the Revs. Charles Beard, John Page Hopps, 
J. Lettis Short, James and Robert Drummond, 
Crosskey, Gordon, Mr. New, and many others of 
those whom we have almost always hoped to see 
at these various gatherings. No doubt good and 
substantial reasons can be given by these gentlemen 
for their absence, and I do not for one moment 
attribute it to a falling off in interest in the various 
associations, which have just been commemorating 
their different anniversaries. 
THE GENERAL BAPTIST MEETINGS. 

I was not able to be present at the meetings at 
Worship-street Chapel, but I am informed by one 
who was, that the sermon delivered by the Rev. E. 
R. Grant, of Portsmouth, from the text, “Be not 
weary in well-doing,” was an earnest and well 
chosen utterance, pointing out that a firm trust in 
God’s providence should comfort us, even if the 
results of our labours appear but small and incom- 
mensurate with the pains taken to secure them. 

At the meeting of the Assembly, and also at the 
evening meeting, somewhat one-sided discussions 
relative to Church Establishments took place, all 
the speakers, with I believe one exception, being in 
favour of the abolition of State Churches. 

THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

One very interesting feature of this general Bap- 
tist anniversary was the presence of two ministers 
of the orthodox section of the general Baptists— 
Rev. James Harcourt, of the Borough-road, and 
Dr. Underwood, president of Chilwell College, near 
Nottingham, the latter of whom took part in the 
service, offering up the general prayer. At a sub- 
sequent part of the meeting, a resolution was 
unanimously passed appointing the Revs. J. C. 
Means, Samuel Martin, and J. Marten a deputation 
“to convey to the approaching General Baptist 
Association at Derby (the general gathering of the 
new connexion of Baptists which seceded about a 
eentury ago on account of the Unitarian tendencies 
of the original body), the expression of our interest 
in their Christian welfare, and our desire for the 
‘interchange of friendly offices between the two 
parts of the general Baptist body.” 

The name and fame of Dr. Bellows attracted a 
wory numerous attendance at the 43rd anniversary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
held at the Portland-street Chapel. ‘To say that 
the sermon was universally admired would be 
untrue, but that it gave great satisfaction to a very 
large majority of those present is undeniable. I 
will not attempt to spoil it by giving a hash of the 
Yeading thoughts expressed; you will doubtless 
read and appreciate it when it has been published 
in its entirety. At the close, the rev, doctor made 


{respect the meeting was no doubt a success. 


an earnest appeal on behalf of the association, and 
one of the largest collections which has been made 
for it for many years past, was the result. 

At the business meeting the chair was taken by 
George Buckton, Esq., of Leeds, who, if not 


possessed of eloquence, seems to be filled with : 


something far better, I mean earnestness. He has 
been one of the best presidents during his year of 
office that the association ever had, having, as Mr. 
Spears informed us at the meeting at the Crystal 
Palace, travelled up from Leeds in order to attend 
every committee, on 13 different occasions, of the 
association, 

The report, which was somewhat long, spoke of 
the doings of the association in helping various 
churches in our denomination in Great Britain, 
India, and Transylvania. Reference was made to 
the approaching tercentenary festival of the estab- 
lishment of Unitarianism in the latter country, and 
it was stated that the Rev. J. J. Tayler had con- 
sented to attend as the representative of the 
association. Interchange of communications still 
continued to be made with our friends in America, 
Italy, Germany, and France. 

Several donations have been made to the asso- 
ciation during the past year, amounting altogether 
to over £2,000. ‘By the way, I am glad to see that 
there is a balancein hand. If my memory does not 
mislead me, I think that last year, when a state- 
ment was made in the committee’s report that the 
“ Yarmouth re-marriage case” had not been over- 
looked, it was greeted with marks of approval. It 
it impertinent to ask whether anything has been 
done in the matter, and if not, why not? Thereis 
an item of £23. 17s. 3d. charged for law expenses 
in this year’s account; has this anything to do 
with it 2 

The thanks of the association were conveyed to 
the preacher by the Rev. James Martineau, in a 
speech breathing great cordiality and sympathy 
with our American co-religionists, while at the 
same time no unnecessary depreciation of our own 
shortcomings was made. ‘The sentiments were 
reciprocated in a speech of corresponding tone, and 
we may feel assured that, if our transatlantic 
bretkren become acquainted with the doings at the 
meeting, it will tend to a better and clearer under- 
standing between ourselves and them. The other 
speeches were not above the ordinary average, and 
the proceedings, which had lasted for more than 
five hours, terminated with the usual complimen- 
tary votes. Having regard to the extreme heat of 
the weather, it would have been well if some provi- 
sion for the refreshment of those present could 
have been made. In this respect, the difference 
between the meeting this year and that of last 
year, at Brixton, is noteworthy. 

THE LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


The committee of the London District Unitarian 
Society, which has hitherto held its annual meet- 
ing on the Friday in Whstsun-week, determined 
this year to see whether they could not get a larger 
number of country persons present at their anni- 
versary by holding it on the Wednesday. In this 
A 
larger number were present than wsual: but, hav- 
ing regard to the calibre of the speeches, I 
cannot congratulate the society on the result of 
their experiment. Nor is this to be wondered 
at; most of those present had been at the 
service and subsequent meeting of the British 
and Foreign Associstion, added to which the 
day was excessively hot, and a high state of tem- 
perature is, as you mey well know, not conducive 
to the conception of very brilliant ideas. As usual, 
the gathering was held at Radley’s Hotel; and here 
let me give expression to the repeated complaints 
that I hear on all sides with regard to this place of 
meeting. I believe that this society and the Sunday- 
school Association would get more attendants at 
their meetings—both annual and otherwise—if they 
were to move to some other more suitable spot 
where better accommodation can be obtained. I 
have repeatedly beard persons say that they have 
gone away feeling very unwell after a meeting held 
there. If the windows are kept closed, then the 
room g¢ts insufferably hot, and a disgusting smell 
of cooking pervades it; and if the windows are 
opened, then people shiver with the draughts which 
enter, not forgetting the noises which, in a neigh- 
bourhood greatly favoured (?) with barrel-organs, 
are a constant source of annoyance to both 
speakers and listeners. A large number of friends 
refuse to come to either the tea or the break- 
fast, because they say that the things provided 
are—well, to put it mildly—not nice. I do not 
consider myself a fastidious person, but I 
must say that I greatly sympathise with the com- 
plainants. It is not as if there were no other places 
to be obtained, but a strong conservative feeling 
seems to influence the committees. They say, 
“The meetings always have been held at Radley’s, 
end therefore they had better keep to the old 
place”—a sort of argument which reminds one of 
that used by a member of some local parliament, 
on a debate as to the propriety of mending the 
town pump. ‘“ The pump always had been out of 
repair since he could remember, there always had 
been a difficulty when he was young to get water 
out of it, and he saw no reason why they should 
make any change now.” 

The chair was taken by J. T. Hort, Eaq., in the 
unavoidable absence of the president, James 
Yates, Esq. It appears by the report that on the 


general fund of the society there is a balance of 
£57.7s. 11d., and on the funds of the lay preachers, 
or, as it is now called the Lay Preaching Union, a 
balance of £39. 6s, 2d. due to the treasurer, Part 
of the legacy of £500 left by the late James Silver, 
Esq., has been invested, and the other part applied 
towards the reduction ot the debt. From what I 
could gather of the report of the committee, it 
seems that although the society has met with some 
disappointments, and in some instances failed 
to meet with the success anticipated, yet on the 
whole the prospects are favourable. The Lay 
Preaching Union’s report was as rose-coloured as 
ever. There are 44 laymen belonging to this 
union, and during the past year 31 of these have 
conducted 230 services at 14 stations. It would be 
interesting to know, perhaps, how far the congre- 
gations at these stations are composed of persons 
in the’immediate neighbourhood, and how far they 
are made up of friends from other London Unit- 
arian congregations, none of which are, as far as I 
can learn, full to overflowing. I have heard it 
whispered that the union, and the society with 
which it is affiliated, are attempting too much, and 
that the field of their operations is too wide; but 
then you know that people will say these things of 
the most prosperous society. One good thing they 
have done has been the printing and dissemination 
of sixty thousand leaflets containing a statement 
of our principles, from which good results have in 
many cases arisen. They have also distributed 
6,000 tracts. Six stations are now regularly sup- 
plied with preachers, and the promoters of the 
Sunday evening services at the St. John’s Square 
Chapel, Clerkenwell, belonging to the Free-thinking 
Christians, are indebted to the union for help. The 
expenses at this latter place are, however, entirely 
defrayed by private individuals. Of eourse great 
opposition is made to the efforts of the unionists; 
but they have reason to believe that in mapy in- 
stances a better feeling has arisen with regard to 
Unitarian principles, where formerly nothing but 
contempt for them existed. 

The reports were adopted by the meeting, and 
ordered to be printed, subject to the approval of 
the Rev. T.-Rix, who is to be satisfied that no 
further errors as to the mission at Stratford, which 
he stated had crept into print of late, should be 
published to the world at large, and to the readers 
of the Znquirer in particular. The other resolutions 
were of the usual nature, commending the society 
and its connective institutions, the appointment of 
officers and vice-presidents, &c. The speakers 
were the Revs. R. B. Maclellan, A. Lunn, A. W. 
Worthington, J. C. Street, R. Shelley, W. H. Chan- 
ning, J. E. Odgers, F. Bishop, C. H. Dall (American 
missionary to Calcutta), W. Blazeby, and Messrs, E, 
Clegban, and J. T, Preston. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The breakfast of the Sunday-school Association 
was better attended than usual, and was held 
under the presidency of W. J. Lamport, Esq., of 
Liverpool, who, in addition to his kindness in 
acceding to the wishes of the committee in taking 
the chair, has increased the funds of the society 
by a donation of £10. 

The report of the treasurer showed that after 
paying off the balance of £26 due to him on last 
year’s account, there remained a balance in hand 
of £29. 183. As, however, I understand this 
account was made up to the end of last December, 
this balance will be considerably diminished, if not 
totally absorbed, in defraying the expenses of anew 
work recently published by the association, entitled 
“Lessons from the Epistles and Lives of the 
Apostles,” by the author of “ Morning Lessons.” 

The report of the committee naturally referred 
to the various charges which have of late been 
made against Sunday schools, and equally naturally 
they have come to the conclusion that the want of 
success does not arise so much from any fault in 
the system as from the inadequate supply of 
teachers. The returns from 179 schools show 
22,102 scholars on the books, with an average 
morning attendance of 12,889, and an afternoon 
attendance of 15,805. For these there are 3,464 
teachers on the books, but their average attendance 
was not given, though it appears from the broad- 
sheet—copies of which were distributed about the 
room—that the average morning attendance is 
about 1,521, and in the afternoon about 1,747, or 
one for every nine children. Referring to the 
question of teaching writing and cyphering in the 
Sunday school, the committee thus state the result 
of their inquiries: “If a line be drawn across the 
country—say from Shrewsbury to Lynn—the 
schools north of that line in which writing, if not 
arithmetic, is taught, will be the rule; south of it 
they will be the exception. In Scotland it is not 
found necessary to teach these things on Sunday, 
nor in Wales either, apparently, to any extent.” 
An increase in the sale of the society’s publications 
has taken place, partly owing to the improved 
nature of the books published, and to the extended 
knowledge given of them, which has been caused 
by the transmission of boxes containing specimens 
of the works issued, some of which, by thé way, 
the secretary hints, are standing still in unknown 
whereabouts. A handsome donation of £50 has 
been received from Mrs. M, E. Tayler, of Hook. 

In proposing the resolution adopting the reports, 
the Rev. J. J. Tayler dwelt upon the impgrt nce 
of the Sunday school being essentially a religious 
institution, although in cases where there was no 
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other means of imparting secular instruction, he 
would not oppose it on any Sabbatical grounds. 
The work of the Sunday school and the instruction 
afforded by the pastor of a congregation really 
formed part of one and the same work, which, 
instead of being superseded, was more than ever 
important at this day. It was said that the Sunday 
school was the nursery of the church. If this 
were so, he was convinced that when the church 
was actuated and guided by that deep and fervent 
religious life which ought to actuate it, then that 
religious lite would express itself in a voluntary 
overflow of real and good work which would not 
render the experience of the want of teachers any 
longer a complaint in their schools. 

Mr. Martineau, also, in supporting ‘the reso- 
lution, spoke in favour of religious instruction 
simply in the Sunday school; it was impossible in 
the short time devoted to the work of the Sunday 
school to give much time to the intelectual train- 
ing of the children; this should be the work of the 
day school, and the state of society would always 
remain rotten and unwholesome until their Sun- 
day schools had some day-school instruction, which 
should be increased until all their Sunday schools 
were finally set at liberty to devote the hours of 
the Sunday to the awakening of the moral and 
religious affections of the children, The pwblica- 
tions of this society were greatly improved, both 
Having regard to their use by the scholar as well 
as by the teacher. If he could carry out his own 
idea he would have no book used at all, but let the 
teacher go to the class with his mind fully pre- 
pared to give the lesson orally. 

The other resolutions, which were of the usual 
formal character, were moved by the Chairman, 
and seconded by Mr. Clayden and Mr. Street; the 
Rev. J. Freeston returning thanks for the welcome 
accorded to the representatives of the other kindred 
societies. In doing so, he took strong ground 
against the attempt to press the exclusion of 
secular teaching from the Sunday school. He 
suggested the establishment of a teachers’ manual 
containing outline lessons of a moral and religious 
nature, ; 

Samuel Sharpe, Esq., then introduced the sub- 
ject of “‘ Raising the education in Sunday schools.” 

“He said his remarks applied more especially to London, 
where the children had generally learnt to read or write, 
In their schools the children came to read the Bible. 
They felt that they were treated like babies. They could 
read the Bible just as well as their teachers, and no 
wonder that they got listless over it. He could wish that 
the teacher was always competent to carry on the higher 
teaching Mr. Martineau and Mr. Tayler so ably alluded 
to, but they had to do with circumstances as they existed, 
and at present it was not so easy to get teachers who 
could carry on that high work. He recommended the 
adoption of a plan of teaching Greek or some other lan- 

nage to the scholars. He referred to one school in 
Tin. which, feeling the difficulty of keeping children 
in the school, had, for the purpose of winniug them to 
be attentive when learning their lessons, introduced the 
use of the French Testament. It was taught in four classes, 
morning and evening,and the result was that elder scholars 
had come back into the school who had otherwise quitted, 
and said, ‘Ifyou will give us this interesting information 
we will come and join your school,’ This was religious 
instruction, and was winning them back to the high 
moral aim of which they had been speaking. In the 
same school they had two classes teaching the Greek 
Testament, and, to show how much it was valued, ten 
children had paid down their money to buy a copy, and 
were learning it very busily. Some of the teachers and 
also members of the congregation had joined the school 
in consequence of this going on, In another school three 
‘teachers were teaching the Greek Testament, and some 
twelve children trying to learn, Other schools had 
French and Latin classes, and were attended by children 
who came on purpose to receive this instruction. The 
scheme, of course, met with many objections. It was 
said it was not fit for their station, and that they 
brought in a class of children for whom the school 
was not intended. He thought that great benefit 
would be derived from mixing children of different 
classes, and they would both be the better for it. 
Then it was said that a little learning was a dangerous 
thing, and that a smattering of knowledge was objection- 
able; but the reply was that everything must have a be- 

inning. Some said it was of no use to the children, but 

did not know why. Most of those present had learnt 
foreign languages, and even if they forgot them in after 
life they were all the better for them, and why should not 
these children have the same advantages? There were 
‘some arguments of worth which might urged against it, 
and Mr. Martineau and Mr. Tayler had been beforehand 
in some of them. It was said that it would be better to 
confine them to moral instruction in reading the Bible. 
Bat then he returned to the facts of the case, which 
were not to be contradicted, namely, that the children 
were tired of reading the Bible; they were listless over 
it; they left the school too young, and it was pro- 
posed to shorten the school hours. His proposition 
was not to interrupt any other teaching; there 
would be as much time given to the other subjects, 
and there would be as much moral and religious influ- 
ence exercised for good, even if their time was occupied 
in reading the Bible in a foreign language. The gist 
of his argument would be that they should allow and 
recommend the teachers of the classes to teach the child- 
ren to read the Bible in any language that the 
teacher and his pupils wished for, and that by ad- 
mitting that into the school they would produce a 
higher moral and religicus result than by excluding 
it. If they could introduce a small knowledge of the 
Greek Testament into their Sunday schools, it would 
certainly be carried on in day schools afterwards, and 
the object so much desired by Mr. Tayler of obtaining 
a learned ministry would be promoted. Mr, Tayler 
and Mr. Martineau were Le ba on an excellent work 
in educating ministers in the Unitarian body, but 
they would work in vain if the congregations did rot 
wish for it. The one practical reason that would weigh 

inst his recommendation was that if the children in 
the Sunday schools were taught these things, those 

sons in the congregations who felt themselves of a 

igher station would really have to brush up and learn 


something themselves. (Laughter and applause.) When 
such a plan was recommended, he had heard the remark 
made, *Whata bother, I shall have to learn it myself.’ 
(Laughter.) He believed that was the one difficulty 
standing in the way of his recommendation.” (Applause.) 

The remarks of Mr. Sharpe appeared to create 
some surprise to many of our country friends, but 
those who know that gentleman, and are acquainted 
with the persistency with which he advances these 
ideas, were not so startled, though perhaps not 
more convinced. 

Mr. F. Stephens, of Norwich, was disappointed 
at what had fallen from Mr. Sharpe; he had hoped 
for something more practical, and he proceeded 
to give an account of what was done in his, the 
Norwich school. At the close of his remarks, the 
chairman intimated that other speakers must con- 
fine their utterances to ten minutes, but, at the 
request of the meeting, made it five. 

Mr. James Heywood was struck with the novelty 
of the idea, and should suggest its being carried 
out at Kensington. 

The Rev. H. Solly thought things had come to 
a pretty pass when it was said that children were 
reading the Bible listlessly, and thought there must 
be something radically wrong with the teacher if 
such were the case. He did not sympathise with 
the suggestions made by Mr. Sharpe; he would 
have the instruction made more lively. 

Rev. C. H. Dall considered we should try to 
reach the imagination and affections of children, 
and should imitate Christ in teaching them in 
parables. 

Rev. R. Shelley considered the greatest diffi- 
culty in carrying out Mr. Sharpe’s plan would be 
experienced in getting teachers capable of doing it. 

Mr. Bartram suggested that if we had at last 
found the panacea for all the ills that Sunday schools 
were heir to, in order to make the publications of 
this society more interesting to the children, they 
had better henceforth publish them in a foreign 
language. His idea of the Sunday school was that 
it should lead up to and develop itself into the 
church. He had known instances where the children 
had come for the French class alone, caring nothing 
about the school, and going in another part of the 
day to other Sunday schools. Our aim should not be 
a mere desire to appear well in the annual returns, 
but to develop the moral and religious feelings 
of the children, which he did not believe would 
be done by the means suggested by Mr. Sharpe. 

The Rev. J. C. Street and Mr. Stannus sup- 
ported the views of the opener of the discussion, 
and Mr. Wade spoke of the individual liberty of the 
teacher to be allowed to teach whatever he thought 
best-—a question totally apart from that under dis- 
cussion, Mr. Sharpe shortly replied. It would 
have been gratifying to have heard Mr. Martineau 
and Mr. Tayler speak upon the suggestions made 
by Mr. Sharpe, as their remarks were rather in an 
abstract form, 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN ASSOCIATION: THE 
GATHERING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 

We were not favoured with our usual Whitsuntide 
fine weather at the meeting at the Crystal Palace, 
a sort of Scotch mist and heavy rain alternating. 
The collation was nevertheless well attended, over 
400 persons being present. George Buckton, Esq., 
was presideat, and after the usual loyal toasts 
called upon Sir John Bowring to propose the 
toast of “Civil and Religious Liberty all the 
world over.” This he did in a very vigorous and, 
moreover, a short address, but with the inevitable 
reference to Buddha which characterises nearly 
all the worthy knight’s utterances. Alderman 
J. Clarke Lawrence proposed the toast wishing 
success to the association whose forty-third anniver- 
sary they were then commemorating, and in doing 
so made an earnest appeal for aid to the funds, which 
met with a prompt response, for before the meeting 
closed £310 was promised in the room, Mr. Mappin 
heading the list with £50. The Rev. R. Spears 
acknowledged the toast. The Rev, H. Ierson pro- 
posed the health of Dr. Bellows, in a long speech, 
in which, unfortunately, he managed to create 
a feeling of disagreement among those present, 
which in one case, when he alluded to the proceed- 
ings against Mr. Eyre, called fortha mingled storm 
of cheers and hisses, mingled with cries of “ ques- 
tion,” “shame,” “ sit down,” and others of the like 
nature. Surely, too, there is no need, now that the 
American struggle is virtually over, to rake up old 
sores, even though the rev. gentleman’s predilec- 
tions may have been in favour of the North. It is 
a wholesome rule that at social gatherings of this 
sort, when men of different opinions meet upon 
common ground, anything of a controversial 
pature should be avoided. The speeches at this 
meeting were all too long; in fact, several of the 
proposed speakers had to withdraw their names as 
such; it should be borne in mind that people do 
not go to these dinners to be bored with long- 
winded utterances. 

*« Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long,” 
should fix itself on the minds of those who are 
privileged to address the assembled guests. Of 
course I must always except the speech of our 
American brother, who was by turns humorous and 
earnest, and always eloquent. The Rev. J. C. 
Street gave an interesting account of the doings of 
the pitmen at Choppington, and the customary 
complimentary toasts were given and duly acknow- 
ledged. 


Taken as a whole, the meetings were a success, 
although, as I have pointed out, there were some 
points upon which improvements could be made. 

SPs Se 


INTELLIGENCE, 


BoLton.—The Whitsuntide school proceedings 
were inaugurated by a special service in Bank-street 
Chapel, on Sunday afternoon, at which the scho- 
lars of both schools were present, as well as a num- 
ber of their parents and teachers. The service was 
conducted and an address delivered by the Rev. J. 
Worthington. On Friday afternoon, the scholars 
and teachers, 600 in number, marched in proces- 
sion to a field, kindly lent for the occasion by 
Mr. Robert Heywood. On Saturday, upwards 
of 400 went to Windermere. Out of this number, 
120 were from the Sunday School, Ainsworth ; 80 
from the Mawdsley-street (Independent) School, 
Bolton ; and 45 from the New Connexion School, 
St. George’s Road; the remainder being made up 
from the Bank-street and Commission-street Schools. 

Gorton.—On Whit-Thursday, the scholars and 
teachers walked in procession to the residences of 
several members of the congregation, returning to 
the schools for tea, and spending the remainder of: 
the day in the field surrounding the chapel, in 
various games. On Friday, most of the elder 
scholars and teachers, accompanied by many parents: 
and friends, went to Chester. The schools are in 
a very prosperous condition. 

Hurr.—The annual sermons on behalf of the 
Sunday schools were preached on Sunday last by 
the Rev. Charles Howe, of Dewsbury, when the 
attendance was good, and the collections were very 
satisfactory. 

MANcuESTER : RoCHDALE-ROAD.—On Whit-Wed- 
nesday, the teachers, scholars, and friends went 
to Lilly Lane Farm, Moston; on Thursday, to 
Styal, near Handforth, in lurries; on Friday, to 
Queen’s Park, returning for tea in the schoolroom. 
Above 200 sat down to tea. The certificates and 
prizes tor regular attendance and good conduct 
were awarded by the Rev. Samuel Robinson. On 
Whit-Saturday, the teachers and elder scholars 
went to Hassop, for Chatsworth, and were highly 
pleased with their trip. 

SHEPTON MArier.—On the 3rd inst., a social tea 
meeting was held, when about sixty persons were 
present. After the tea, a public meeting was held 
in the chapel, the Rev. J. A. Brinkworth, the newly 
settled minister, presiding, when a variety of topics 
were discussed at great length. Altogether a most 
pleasant evening was spent, and the determination 
was strong in those present to do more than they 
had hitherto done to promote the great interests 
of Christian truth and righteousness, 


ne 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E, H.— We have given so much space to the subject of 
aes letter, as you will see, that we are obliged to de- 
cline tt. 


UNITARIAN OR FREE CHRISTIAN? 


To the Editors,—Some interest attaches to the views 
enunciated by two of your correspondents on the 
subject of the Unitarian name; and impressed as I 
am with’a conviction of the gravity of this ques- 
tion as it affects, and will affect the prosperity 
of our denomination in the progress of our 
churches, I venture to point to some reasons 
which, growing from many experiences, have 
intensified a long ripening opinion upon the subject. 

It cannot be denied (and your correspondents’ 
letters bear witness to it) that there is much mis- 
apprehension on the point of what is really meant 
by the term “Free Christian” as applied to the 
churches of our body. If there be any reason for 
a distinctive name to any church, its adoption 
must be a consequence arising out of the existence 
of some particular quality in that church, for 
which it desires to be distinguished. It follows, 
then, that the name should either represent the 
character of the place, or to some extent the prin- 
ciples of its people, else why the necessity for the 
name? Does,then, “ Free Christian” express either 
the character of our faith or the nature of our free- 
dom? To call a place “ Christian,” would simply 
mean Christ’s, and to call it “Free Christian” within 
the borders of a land filled with Christian churches, 
must by:*implication mean “freer than those 
from which it is so distinguished.” The stand- 
point, it appears to me, of all argument 
upon the subject is here, for the words to 
a non-Unitariau must certainly appear to have 
a distinctly different meaning from that which it 
is the intention of the Unitarian to convey by 
them. ‘The Unitarian, conscious that he enjoys a 
larger measure of religious freedom than most of 
his fellow-Christians, is led (as I interpret it) to 
adopt for his chapel the term “Free Christian,” 
simply because he is absolutely free from the 
necessity of doctrinal subscription, from tests of 
faith, and from religious conditions of congrega- 
tional membership. This to many of our brethren 
seems a sufficient reason for the adoption of the 
term. But is is, unfortunately, often overlooked 
that those who are entirely ignorant what prin- 
ciple it is in our church which constitutes this 
perfect freedom may not so interpret the words, 
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To those who know nothing of our principles the 
“Pree Christian” name must undoubtedly convey 
the impression that our freedom consists in an un- 
limited measure of theological licence, if not of 
absolute doctrinal uncertainty. If there be any 
intelligent Unitarian who could expectit to be other- 
wise ia those who are strangers to our faith, I would 
assure him that there are many places of worship 
(and some in this town) which have endeavoured to 
become distinguished by names almost equivalent to 
“Free Christian.” There are, for instance, here, a 
elass who call themselves “ Free Gospelers,” another 
adopts the name of “ Free Methodists,” and a third 
that of “Free Grace Givers.” Now to the Unit- 
avian friends of the term “Free Christian,” it be- 
comes a question how they would define or 
interpret the religious character of, or the amount 
of Christian freedom possessed by, each of these 
congregations, as far as itis implied in their respect- 
ive names. Is it not impossible todoso? Then 
equally impossible is it for strangers to our faith to 
define our character or the extent and nature of 
our freedom by the name “Free Christian.” To 
show how far these names are justified by the sects 
alluded to, I may state that the first are simply and 
pucely Tractarian, the second propound a theology 
as dogmatic as that imposed by the liturgy of the 
Church of England, and each of them demand a 
test of congregational membership. It may be seen 
from these illustrations that it becomes a question 
whether it is either judicious or expedient that the 
name “ Free Christian” should be adopted by our 
newly rising places of worship. 

It may also be fairly asked, what justification 
there is for abandoning a name which, though 
doctrinal, is clearly adapted to us, and the adop- 
tion of which was forced upon us by the existence 
of other doctrinal names to which the meaning of 
our own is distinctly opposed? It appears to me 
that there is far more honour in bringing men to 
a perfect consciousness that Unitarian Christianity 
means free Christianity, than to preach or declare 
simple Unitarianism, after abandoning the Unit- 
arian name and adopting another under which to 
declare it. In the first, the beauty of our faith 
would be made to shine fully cut; in the latter it 
would be lost, for under the banner of “ Free 
Christian” a man should naturally expect a free 
communion; but the praise is ours if, under the 
Wnitarian name, and by fidelity to our cause, we 
-demonstrate to all the simplicity and beauty of our 
faith as well as the nature and truth of our freedom. 

It may be likewise asked, should we in any way 
enhance the value of our religious principles, or 
“improve their estimation in the minds of others, 
by adopting the “Free Christian” name? Itseems 

to me that, so far as those principles have been 
made known in the works and teachings of our 
most illustrious men, their grandeur, beauty, and 
effect would be materially impaired if they were 
distinguished under any other name but that of 
Unitarian. Was not the effect of Channing’s works 

‘upon the Trinitarian portion of this nation more 
profound and deep by his masterly declarations of 
truth and freedom under the Unitarian name? 
Would it have advanced the Unitarian cause if 
jhe had given to the world these grand expo- 
‘sitions of liberty and truth under the name “ Free 
Christian?” The same remarkapplies to the works 
and teachings of other eminent names, and can be 

‘illustrated with equal appropriateness by the name 
of your useful weekly journal, for if a particular 
‘mame is properly applicable to a church, it should 
‘be equally suitable to all the literature pertaining 
‘tom. Wut who will fora moment maintain that 
‘he term “Free Christian Herald” would better 
express the character of your paper or the views 
propounded by its editors and supporters? Under 
the title of “‘ Free Christian,” would not the journal 
bear the same evidences of Unitarian principles 
that it does now? 

Originally a Trinitarian, but from the results of 
personal research a Unitarian, I have endeavoured, 
with the recollection of past impressions, to look 
upon this question from at least two points of view, 
and I must confess that, though even now more 
largely read in Trinitarian than in Unitarian theo- 
fogy, I feel that the beauty and purity of our faith 
is best expressed by the Unitarian name, even 
though regarded as a dogmatic name; for to me 
that name shines forth filled with associations of 
all that is beautiful, liberal, and true in the history 
of the past; and if we desire to be in fellowship 
with those who have so far carried that faith 
onward, and to whom we are in some measure in- 
debted for our religious freedom, let us proclaim it 
under the same standard, and by satisfying inquir- 
ing minds and anxious hearts every where prove that 
Christ’s faith is our faith, and his freedom owr free- 
dom. Having so worked to this end, then indeed 
shall our church and its ministers be worthier of a 
Joftier distinction than either the former name or 
the latter.—Yours faithfully, TT. E. SrrpHens, 

Liverpool, June 9, 1868. 
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THE COMING WEEK. 


Astley.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school ser- 
mons by the Rev, John Wright, B.A. 

Blackley.—On Sunday, school sermons. Preachers : 
Morning, Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A.; afternoon and 
evening, Rev. J. Black, M.A. 

Tkondon: Uniry Counc ScHootrooms, IsLineToN.— 
On Monday evening, a literary and musical evening. 


London: Unity Cuurcu, Istineron.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bellows will preach on Sunday evening. 


London: Lirrne PorTLAND-STREET.— On Sunday 
morning the Rev. Dr. Bellows, will preach. 


Manchester: PRoyinciaAL ASSEMBLY.—On Thursday, 
annual meeting at Upper Brook-street Chapel. Service 
at 11 a.m., business meeting at one o’clock. Dinner at 
four p.m. 


Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.—On Sun- 
day, morning and evening, the Sunday-school festival. 
Preachers: Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A.,and Rev. Brooke 
Herford. 


Padiham,—On Sunday, morning and evening, the 
Rev. Wm. Binns will preach. On Monday evening, 
lecture by him. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. Thomas Carter. 


Birth. 
BARKER.—On the 3rd inst., the wife of James Barker, 
Rochdale Road, Manchester, of a daughter. 


Maciiages, 
CHAPMAN—ELSON.—On the 4th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Stand, by the Rev. W.C. Squier, Mr. Joseph Chap- 
man, of Park Lane, Pilkington, to Miss Mary Ann Elson, 
of Higher Hurst, near Ashton-under-Lyne. 
JOHNSON—STONE.—On the 4th inst., at the Great Meeting, 
Leicester, by the Rey. C. C. Coe, assisted by the Rey. C. 
Berry, Joseph Fielding Johnson, of Nuneaton, son of J. 
G. Johnson, Esq., of Stockport, to Edith, youngest daughter 
of Samuel Stone, Esq., of Elenfield, Leicester.—No cards. 
POTTS—Mc.GUIRE.—On the 28th ult.,at the High Pavement 
Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rey. Alfred W. Worthington, 
B.A., of Mansfield, Mr. Charles Potts to Miss Eliza Mc.Guire, 
both of Nottingham. 
ROBINSON—LEA.—On the Ist inst., at King Edward-street 
=Chapel, Macclesfield, by the hey. ‘Il’. F. Thomas, Levi, son 
wof the late Samuel Robinson, of Congleton, to Miss Mary 
Lea, of Macclesfield, formerly of Northwood, Hanley. 
SELBY—APPLEBY.—On Whit-Sunday, at the High Pave- 
ment Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rey. J. Page Hopps, of 
Dukinfield, Mr. Henry James Selby to Miss Emily Appleby, 
both of Nottingham. 
Meuths. 


HUNTER.—On the 3istult., aged eight years, Thomas Hawks- 
worth Hunter, youngest son of Mr. M. Hunter, jun., of 
Sheffield. 

MAUGHAN.—On the the 4th inst., at his residence, Mary 
Place, Edinburgh, Edward John Maughan, Esq., aged 78 
years. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
J STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum, 
_Full prospectus on application. 
9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 

ME Key. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 

. receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


InDow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge,— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 
ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
sory wt STS Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 
ee Rerye TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
WO _ Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. taht 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
WN __ Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 84.54, OF 
SH {[RLEY’S TEMPHRANCE HOTEL 
Laks Mis For Home Comfort. oe 
NHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favour- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
onthe coffee-room table. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
The motto of which is, “ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
LONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


BEL MORRALL‘’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEED LES. 
-_NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the ** Alexan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


ILLLIAM: M UL EU Nee 
ESTATE AGENT, 
TRADESMEN’S & DOCTORS’ ACCOUNTS COLLECTED. 
PROMPT SETTLEMENTS. : 
13, WARDE-STREET, HULME. 


TPEVERS HAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, Lonmonger Lane, Cheapsid®, London. 


; 


(eee. : LITERARY & MUSICAL 


EVENINGS.—_UNITY CHURCH SCHOOLROOMS.— 
The Last of the Series will be on Monday, June 15, 1868. 


J ust published by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS FROM TH BPISTLES AND 
LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. In two volumes, 
Volume I. including those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. Volume II., St.Paul. Each 12mo., canvas boards, ls. 
6d.; cloth lettered, 2s. Subscribers supplied at 25 per cent. 
from these prices. 
*,* The above Work is by the author of “‘ Morning Lessons,” 
and may be used as a sequel to it by more advanced classes. 
London: E. T, Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. 


Just published, price 1s. 
; i ue} MANCHESTER LECTURES, By 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. 
Just published, in post 8vo., price 2s. 


HURCH COMPREHENSION: A Letter 
to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


es NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. By 
AMICUS. Third Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised. 
Price Sixpence. Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 

YHE following WORK may be procured 
5 ee JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
or cash :— 

Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY (containing above 
1,000 engravings, together with maps and plates), a new edi- 
tion, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, containing 
matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 18s. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto 228. 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt 253 


OME PAGHKS.—A complete List of the 
Series, and also of the Tract Covers, with prices, &c., 


will be forwarded on application.—All orders must now be 
addressed to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, Manchester. 


DUCATION.--14,GREAT STANHOPE- 
STREET, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small 
number of Young Ladies, whom she educates as members of a 
family. Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. Terms 
on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 5 
Referees : Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


ORNING GOVERN ESS.—WANTED, 

by a Young Lady, an Engagement as Morning Govern- 
ess in a family residing in the neighbourhood of Cheetham 
Hill or Broughton.—Address R. EK. H., Unitarian Herald 
office.—Reference may be made to the Rey. Brooke Herford. 


ANTED, by Advertiser (24), who is ex- 

perienced, aSituationin an Office or Warehouse, where 
he can be actively employed. First-rate references as to char- 
acter and respectability. Moderate salary.—Address J. M., 
at the Herald office. 


A YOUNG Person, aged 26 years, who has 


had seven years’ experience in a nursery, and can be 
well recommended, wishes a Situation as NURSE, where there 
are one or two young children. Sheis a good plain sewer, and 
can use asewing machine. References kindly permitted to 
Mrs. Francis Bishop, Chesterfleld.—Address A. W., 6, Victoria- 


street, Chesterfield. 
TUTTGARS, WURTTEMBERG.— 
FAMILY EDUCATION, and SUPERIOR INSTRUC- 
TION for a limited number of Young Ladies. English, French, 
and German continually spoken in the establishment. Refer- 
ences in London: The Revs. J. J. TAYLER, B.A., Principal of 
Manchester New Collage HeENxY [eRs0Nn, M.A., of Islington 
Church; T. Hunter, of Doctor Williams’s Library; T. MAR- 
SHALL, of Brixton. Prospectuses sent free on application to 
Mrs. M. DE COLLEVILLE. Divine service in the house 


every Sunday by the Rev. M. ds Colleville. 


Q\HOMAS H. JOHNSON, 


BooKBINDER, RULER, AND ACCOUNT Book MAKER. 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


THPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. ; : 


iG You have an Eye to Economy, purchase 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 
HOUSEHOLD IRONMONGERY, at 
KNEEKEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Ivory Table Knives, 13s per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s, 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 6s. 6d.; Tables, 88. 6d., 93. 64.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 9g. and 123.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electre 
Plated, 19s. and 27s. 

N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour fer ever. Any one 
out of Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. 


ARRISON’S PATENT REVOLVING 
and SELF-INKING ENVELOPE STAMP ought to 
be in every offics and place of business. Dating and Endorsing 
Stamps with all the latest improvements. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS WORKS, 
79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
NN? Sos 00 GAlgnuaee 


ie 
N) 8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music ee é 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 
SCARLET FEVER, 


&e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 


@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi-. 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. : 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—KReference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 
HITFLELD’s PA'TENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Llustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. . 
VISITORS TO LONDON. : 


RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 


HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh ag 

W.Cc. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western ‘Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. OTN | Ad 
HE DINNER SHERRY. \ moe 
24s. PER DOZEN. sas al 

Selected with GREAT CARE, and hough on ed 
for i ch 


ourselves DIRECT from CADIZ, has secur : 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, 

makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Itis, therefore, with 
confidence we so.icit COMPARISON with any 

sold at the price, or even SEVERAL shillings & 
DEARER. 


We shall have pleasure in showing SAMPLES. 
Those who like it from wood can have ony quantity 
they please, and can save CONSIDERABLY by taking 

Quarter-cask (cask included)... at £14. 5s. ; 
Fe MES SMITH & C 

A 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


26. MARKET-3' 4 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 
Printed for the Proprietors, by WiLLIAM Evans, of Apsley 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheeta , at his printing 
offices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of Mam ; and Pub- 
lished by JoHN PHILLiPs, at 74, Market-stre said 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agent: C, Fox, Pate 
ter Row.—/riday, June 12, 1863. “J 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 
Ten lines and under .............. «eee 6d. a line. 
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Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JouN PHILLIPS, 
‘14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 
HE Rey. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
of New York, will PREACH in CROSS-STREET 
CHAPEL, Manchestsr,next Sunday Morning, when a Col- 
lection will be made for the Missionary Branch of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. Service, as usual, at half-past ten. 


HE Rev. H. W. BELLOWS, D.D., of New 
York, will PREACH in the Unitarian Chapel, Sale, on 
Sunday ‘(bee | next. Service begins at 630. N.B. A Collec- 
tion will be made on behalf of the Sunday School. 
‘The Train which leayes Oxford load at six p.m. will bein 
time for the service. Return to Manchester from Sale by 
train at 8 50. 


OR LON CHAPELSUNDAY SCHOOLS 
—The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached June 
Zlst, 1868, by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. Service will 
commence in the morning at 10 45; in the evening at 6 30, 
Collections on behalf of the Schools. 


THER HAM.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

ANNIVERSARY, on Sunday next, June 21st, when the 

Key. JOHN OWEN, of Whitby, will preach. Shettield friends 
are invited. Collections for the Schools. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enabie them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
mestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
- of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. HN LEE, Secretary. 
Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
.East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, F.C. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the Hall, 
- on Monday, 22nd, Tuesday, 23rd, and Wednesday, 24th June, 
18368. Tbe Rey. JOHN HAMILTON THOM will deliver the 
ADDRESS, on Wednesday, 24th June, at five p.m. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will be held in 
the Library, on Thursday, 25th June, at eleven o’clock a.m. 
A VALEDICTORY RELIGIOUS SERVICE, dedicating to 
» the Christian Ministry the Students who have completed their 
- course of study, will be held at eight p.m., on Thursday, 25th 
- June, in Little Sie pee agg A 
CHARLES BEARD, } Secretaries. 


PYJNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 

BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 

“which Candidates for Admission to the above Institution will 

be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham Hill, 

Manchester. 

Br ey wine! from Candidates must be sent in, as above, be- 

fore Ist September next. 


al 
NITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION, 
AN IRON CHURCH FOR OSSETT. : 

~ Subscriptions acknowledged .. 
Hamilton Fletcher, +» Oxto’ 
» Mr. and Mrs. Turner, les 
Rey. John Kenrick, York . 
Mrs. Stott, Greetland . 
Miss E. Barnard, Harlo 
Mr. W. Evans, Leeds ... 
‘Leicester Fellowship Fun r 
The Ossett Unitarians have been deprived of their place of 

meeting and no other can be procured in the parish. 
Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Rey. GOODWYN 

-BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


“SUNDAY DUTY.--A Minister, about chang- 

ing his pulpit, having some time at his disposal, would 
SUPPLY for a brother minister any time after the 28th of 
-Jdune.—Address Bb. A., care of Mr. Phillips, Herald office, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


; ANTED, an Engagement as DAILY or 
RESIDENT GOVERNESS, by a Lady who has re- 
-sided in France ani Germany. She teaches English, French, 
German, Rudiments of Music, and Drawing.—Address E. F., 
“at the Herald office, Manchester. ut 
WELUL-EDUCATED Young Lady desires 
a Re-engagement as RESIDENT GOVERNESS. First 

class references.—Address B., Post-office, Altrincham. 


—“s 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


AN APPEAL FOR INDIA. 


At the last Annual Meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, in June, 1867, the following Resolution 
was agreed to: 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee to consider 
how they can best meet the present religious wants of India; 
and that if they see their way to advance the knowledge of 
pee Christianity by the establishment ef Missions or by a 

arge distribution of books, this meeting pledges itself to assist 
them in raising any additional funds which may for any or 
all of these purposes be required.” . 

It must be obvious to all our friends that such an effort as 
this indicates, would entail an expenditure which the present 
funds could not bear, and yet the Committee are anxious to 
meet the wishes of the members of the Association. We may 
say that during the past year we have had most assuring state- 
ments made to us of the prospects of suceess for Unitarian 
Christianity among the two hundred millions of India, if we 
enter heartily into this cause; and also that Christianity is 
the only hope for higher civilisation in India, and that our 
form of faith is the only one that can possibly succeed among 
that people. The English Unitarians have at present only 
one distinctively Unitarian Chapel and minister of religion 
in that great country, at Madras alone. During the past few 
months we have had considerable correspondence with the 
Rey. W. Roberts (a native), of Madras; and Miss Carpenter 
has informed us that Mr. Roberts is doing a good work, and 
would be able to do our cause more: useful service if he could 
be freed from his secular labours by a stipend fromus. Our 
Appeal for India, therefore, is intended to aid Mr. Roberts, 
and to promote a more general diffusion of Unitarian Christ- 
janity by_an efficient Missionary or Missionaries in that 
country. We need not remind our people that as India is 
under the British rule,and that as we are the recipients of 
seme of the temporal advantages of this connection, we owe 
the people of India some effort and sacrifice to convey to them 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ.—Yours, very faithfully, 


R. B. ASPLAND 1 
R. SPEARS, } Hon. Secs. 


London, 178, Strand, W.C. 


The following Subscriptions and Donations have been 

promised :— 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Bayly J., Plymouth, ten years ..... 
Daun J., Edinburgh, four years . 
Heather James, London, five years . 
Lumb R. K., Cheltenham ........ 3 
Lawrence A., London, three years . 
Martineau D., London, three years . 
Nettlefold E. J., London, three years . 
Lawrence Alderman J. Clarke, three y 
Nettlefold ’., London, three years 
Hallings Thos., York, three years. 
Pratt Hodgson, London............. 
Rathbone W., Liverpool, three years . 
Lees Harold, Manchester, three years... 
Hollins W., Mansfield, two years ....... 
Enfield W., Nottingham, three years ..... 
Carpenter Miss, London, three years ....... 
Langley John, Wolverhampton, three years . 
Tayler S.S., London.......... me eens eas Cages 
Thomas Herbert, Bristol......... 
Nettlefold J. H., Birmingham, three years 
Boys Jacob, Brighton, five years ........065 
Martineau Mrs., Foxholes............ F 
Martineau Miss, Foxholes...... aide naan es.enieio/e 
Bowman Miss, Shrewsbury, two years ....... 
Colfox T., Bridport ........ djawiey esis cd bee 
Colfox W., Bridport.......... te eeceteesees 
Bright H. A., Liverpool, three years’....... 
Long Henry, Knutsford............ PROS 
Darbishire C. J., Rivington, five years 
Buckton Joshua, Leeds, five years 
Yates Jas., M.A., F.R.S., London, three years .... 
Higging Jas., Manchester........ 
Ralph Miss Halitax, two years........ sees eeecccne 
Sharpe W., Hondo h...teehee cin 
Wallace Mrs., Evesham, three years ..... 
Hawpson Miss, Evesham, three years ... 
Thornely Thos., Godley, five years ....... 
Tayler Stephen, London........605 «+ 
Lewis B., London ..........-ee000 delete 
Martineau Rey. J., London, three years. 
Janson Mrs., London, three Years......+eseeeee 
Ward T..A., Sheffield ......cccccccccccoesensccecses 
Holden J. D., Brighton ............ Ssicouniee 
Holden H., BISHOP 0. <in\ds Ccies peenivs 


James Rey. W. Bristol ...... Apc stie svaaesoe se nae 
Wellings John, Wotton-under-Edge, three years .. 
POLE Ec UIOUOOW Scien: ts ctassgesss seen se deine 
Manfield M. P., Northampton, three years . 
Hill C., Northampton .......ceseecerees 
Hunter Rev. 'l’., three years ........ceceeeee 
Munn Joseph, Tenterden ... 
Jones Rev. R.C., Hastings ,...cccscesesccesseevers 
Colfox Mrs., sen., Bridport ..,...e0ereeeeee 
Carpenter Miss Mary, Bristol ............++ eeaaveae 
Paisley ber, Seat i CWO VOATS...... ccs ceereceees 
Drummond Rey. J., Manchester..........+ 
Pope Mrs., Bath..... tnt 
Washbourne H. W., London 
Kell Rey. E., Southampton, three 
Moore C., Bath, three yearS........+.+++ 
Carter Mrs., Guildford..... - 
Kenseth Edwin, Guildford. 
Austin Rey. H., Cirencester, three years .... 
Peach C. H., Edinburgh...........000+ dence 
Smith Rev. J. W., Ipswich, four year 
Jones Rev. R.J., Aberdare ......+++6+ 
Jones Rev. G., Selby........+. . 
Evans Mrs. Jane M., London . 
- DonaTIONs. 
Humble Miss S., Chester .....-..+. 
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In three vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES, Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘‘Superiortoany preced- 
ing revision of our English transiation.”—Atheneum., 
Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178, Strand. 4 
ELIGIOUSSERVICES forthe YOUNG. 
By T. E. POYNTING. 6d. each, or 5s. per dozen to 
Schools.—Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 1 


HE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH... By 
AMICUS. Third Edition (Sixth Thousand), Revised. 
Price Sixpence. Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. - 
HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HEREFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTEE. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
4 pp. Tracts.... 4d. 4 : 
8 pp. ” 
12 pp. s9n.t cneny LEC. csste reper ABs Sbineteenc., OSs 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 


Per 100. 
. 28. 
- 48. 


In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post, 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the “* Home Page” ‘Tracts and Covers. 


; pte following WORK may be procured 
F from JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
or cash :— 

Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY (containing above 
1,000 engravings, together with maps and plates), a new edi- 
tion, elegantly got up, large 8yvo., 1,200 pages, containing 
matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 18s. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto 228. 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt ........., 253. 


rAAHE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


The PUPILS of the Misses MARTIN will RE-ASSEM- 
BLE after the Midsummer vacation, on Thursday, July 30th. 


DUCATION.--14,GREATSTANHOPE- 


STREET, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small 
number of Young Ladies, whom she educates as members of a 
family. Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. Terms 
on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 

Referees : Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poynting,Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, Ksq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-master of University College School, London; 
J.Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. ; 


TUTTGARr, WURTTEMBERG.— 
FAMILY EDUCATION, and SUPERIOR INSTRUC- 
TION for a limited number of Young Ladies. English, French, 
and German continually spokenin the establishment. Refer- 
ences in London: The Revs. J. J. TAYLER, B.A., Principal of 
Manchester New College; HENRY IERsSON, M.A., of Islington 
Church; T. Hunter, of Doctor Williams’s Library; T. MAr- 
SHALL, of Brixton. Prospectuses sent free on application to 
Mrs. M. DE COLLEVILLE. Divine service in the house 
every Sunday by the Rev. M. de Colleville. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
ME Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


InDOW Grove ScHoor, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow, 


BEL MORRALL’'S’ EGG-EYED 

AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
COMFORLE WLTH ECONOMY. 
Avs Dan N Nea C i 
3, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


ARRISON’S PATENT REVOLVING 
; and SELF-INKING ENVELOPE STAMP ought to 
be in every office and place of business. Dating and Endorsing 
Stamps with all the latest improvements. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS WORKS, 
79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


F You have an Eye to Economy, purchase 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 
HOUSEHOLD IRONMONGERY, at ; 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ivory Table Knives, 13s per dozen; Lvory Desserts, 10s. 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 6s. 6d.; Tables, 88. 6d., 93. 6d.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 92. and 123.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
Plated, 19s. and 27s. } 

N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful whitemetal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour for ever. Any one 
out of Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. eaypt® Ro ae / hee 

TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. nia: Me hag A 
IEVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 


cialand Private, 22, [ronmonger Lane, Cheapsid ), London. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
says: 

“On the 4th, Baron de Meysenberg, envoy extra- 
ordinory from the Emperor of Austria, procéeded 
to the Vatican for an official audience. The Baron 
had a long interview with the Pope, and though 
great secrecy is preserved, I am enabled to state 
that the Holy Father refused to sanction the abro- 
gation of the Concordat and the other religious 
measures of the Reichsrath.” 

An Indian paper reports the occurrence of an 
atrocious case of suttee at Sheolee, in the Cawn- 
pore district, by the widow of a Brahmin. The 
ceremony was gone through formally, and almost 
ostentatiously, She was escorted to the funeral 
pile by a procession with music, and was then and 
there burned to death, the torch being applied by 
her own son, About seventeen of the more promi- 
nent actors have been arrested, and will probably 
be madea severe example of. The conduct of the 
police seems also to be deserving of severe punish - 
ment, for although the intention to perform the 
suttee was known in the neighbourhood some days 
before it was carried out, they took no steps to 
prevent it. 

Just as Austria has got rid of the Concordat 
which gave the Roman Catholic clergy a right 
equivalent to that of the censorship, the Govern- 
ment of Bavaria, which has boasted somewhat of 
its independence of ecclesiastical supremacy, is 
permitting the encroachment of the clergy upon 
civil rights. The Archbishop of Munich has been 
indulged with the seizure of a newspaper of that 
city which bad traced the decline of agriculture in 
Bavaria to the idleness fostered by the numerous 
holidays and pilgrimages of the church. 


The second report of the Ritual Commissioners 
has rather an intricate appearance, but when re- 
duced to its elements its effect may be stated in a 
reasonably simple form. ‘Twenty-three of the 
commissioners unite in recommending that the use 
of incense and lighted candles should be restrained 
by enabling any five resident parishioners who 
shall be honseholders and declare themselves 
members of the Church of England, or any three 
such parishioners in places where the population is 
under 1,000, to complain to the Bishop of the 
diocese if any innovation has been made on previ- 
ous practice in these respects. The Bishop, upon 
such application, is to forbid the practice, and is 
to have power to enforce his orders in a summary 
manner. There is to be an appeal from the Bishop 
to the Archbishop; and they are to have power, 
if any legal question shall arise before them, 
to state a case for the opinion of the Privy Counzail. 
The Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Harvey Goodwin 
qualify their signature to this report by a note, the 
effect of which is that their object in concurring in 
the report is that offences may be removed by 
strengthening the hands of the Bishops, and that 
the ritual of the Church may be regulated by living 
authority. Sir Robert Phillimore, Mr. Hope, Mr. 
Hubbard and Mr. Gregory, more logically, as it 
appears to us, add that, holding the views of the 
Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of Ely, they feel 
themselves precluded thereby from signing the 
report. The Dean of Westminster and Mr. J. D. 
Coleridge qualify their signatures by a note to the 
effect that their reason for signing is that they 
think that the proposal of the commissioners gives 
“an effectual and sufficient remedy” in cases in 
which the parishioners object to the use of incense 
or candles, but that they are of opinion that variety 
onsuch matters should be allowed if the parishioners 
like it. Lastly, Lord Beauchamp and Mr. Perry 
refuse to sign the report at all, and each of them 
gives a long statement of his reasons for not 
doing so. 

The Freeman gives an interesting sketch of the 
work of one of the earliest pupils of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
college: 


“Mr. E. G. Gange, a few years GRO, ‘was invited 
to supply the pulpit at Lake-road Chapel, Landport, 
Portsmouth, at a time when the place was nearly 
empty and the church was reduced to some seventy 
members. The chapel soon became crowded. Great 
spiritual success followed the preaching of the Word. 
A new chapel and commodious schoolrooms were 
erected, at a cost of about £7,000; the chapel will 
accommodate 2,000 persons; all the sittings are 
let and the building on the Sabbath evening is 
always crowded; the church now numbers 600 
members. The schoolroom, like the chapel, is over- 
crowded. Between 600 and 700 children attend the 
parent school; and there are, we believe, five 


branch schools in lively operation. A Bible-class 
containing about eighty young women has for a 
long time been diligently carried on, and the young 
men of the church supply a number of preaching 
stations in the surrounding villages.” 

The dispute in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland on religious en- 
dowmentsis, it seems, not yet at an end. It broke out 
again the day after the passing of the resolution of 
regret and alarm at the prospect of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, when the Rev. Mr. 
Berkeley read a long protest, on the part of the 
minority, setting forth reasons for objecting to the 
resolutions which were adopted by the majority. 
The reasons were not very strong or very broad, 
chiefly dwelling on the dreadfulness of the idea of 
error, that is, Popery, being endowed along with 
truth. eae 

More than usual interest} was imparted} to the 
annual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
by the presence of Lieutenant Warren, who has re- 
cently been conducting the explorations in the Holy 
Land. In opening the proceedings, the Archbishop 
of York said that though Lieutenant Warren’s dis- 
coveries were not calculated to change the face 
of history, they were exceedingly important in 
their results. The secretary reported that’ there 
had been a large increase in the number of sub- 
scribers, but the income limited the society’s ex- 
plorations to the immediate neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Lieutenant Warren had discovered an 
immense network of reservoirs and aqueducts, and 
had demonstrated that the account of Josephus as 
to the height of the city walls was no great 
exaggeration after all. He had arranged to 
return to Jerusalem in the course of a few days, 
and he hoped to makea more permanent residence 
there. The treasurer reported that the income 
during the past year had been over £5,000, of 
which £3,000 had been expended in Lieutenant 
Warren’s explorations. There had also been a 
large expenditure in photographs, but the sale of 
those photographs had been very limited. Lieut. 
Warren described at considerable length the nature 
of the work he had undertaken in the Tyropeon 
Valley, Moriah, Aksa, and the west side of the 
Kedron Valley, The discoveries were mostly under- 
ground channels, passages, fountains, aqueducts, 
and matters relating to the topography of the city. 
Few works of art had been found, though some 
of the excavations had been carried to a depth of 
60 feet and 80 feet. He had met with great diffi- 
culties in consequence of the jealousies of the natives 
employed under him, but he had been able to 
overcome them by an admixture of opposing sects 
and parties.—Mr. A. H. Layard, M.P., said that at 
present we had scarcely any specimens of Jewish 
art, and though we might expect that some dis- 
coveries of art works might be made, we must not 
expect such extensive discoveries as had been made 
at Nineveh, 

A very bold step has been taken by Mr. Ben- 
Oliel and his friends at Addiscombe in consequence 
of the refusal of the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
license him to officiate there. Mr. Parnell, a resi- 
dent in the neighbourhood, has undertaken the 
erection of a church ata cost of £6,000, the whole 
expense of which he will bear, and in this church 
Mr. Ben-Oliel will conduct the ministrations of the 
Church of England (of which he is a regularly- 
ordained priest) in spite of the Archbishop’s prohi- 
bition, although in the diocese of Canterbury he 
will be compelled to occupy the status of a Dis- 
senter. Much excitement prevails in consequence 
of this extraordinary state of things in Addiscombe 
and its neighbourhood. The new church will be 
dedicated to St. Paul. 


The Archbishop of Armagh has convoked the 
synod of that province without any authorisation 
from the Crown. The act, of course, is illegal, and 
punishable. 

Mr. Brewin Grant’s “anti-Ritualistic” campaign 
turns out, says the English Independent, “ as might be 
supposed, to be a stump on behalf of the Irish 
Church. Possibly he may convince the audiences 
he addresses that he represents ‘ the more observant 
English Dissenters;’ but he will find it very hard 
to convince them of his own sincerity. He best 
knows the proper market for his eggs; but not 
even this accession of talent to Mr. Disraeli’s 
company will suffice to keep ‘the concern going 
beyond the present season.” 

The Society of Friends have held their yearly 
meetings in London and in Dublin. From the 


statistical returns made to the Irish Assembly, it 
appeared that there are in Ireland 2,898 members, 
making, on the whole, a net increase of 48, The 
number of settled “meetings” is 327. There are 
265 recorded ministers, and about 400 unrecorded. 
The 265 are distributed in 129 meetings, leaving 
198 without any. The 600 are found in 170 
meetings, about 80 of which have no {recorded 
ministers. More than 100 meetings never hear a 
voice, except when strangers happen to call. There 
are 636 elders distributed in 165 meetings. The 
distraints for church-rates, tithe-rent charge, and 
other demands, were 210 for an aggregate amount 
of £1,902. The amount of distraints in Ireland was 
about £280. Upon the English statistics it was 
remarked that the resignations were fewer than in 
any year since numbers have been reported, that, 
whereas between 1800 and 1850, there was a yearly 
loss of from 100 to 200, there was now a small gain, 
and that the Sunday services attracted more 
strangers in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Durham, 
than in any other counties. These facts and figures 
gave rise to conversation on the state of the society. 
The conservative friends gave warning against 
innovations. Mr. J. Forster was afraid that the 
reading of the Scriptures in meetings for worship 
was gaining ground; and, much as he valued the 
Bible, he could not attend a meeting where it was 
systematically read. Mr. J.J. Dymond regarded 
the increased reading of the Seriptures as a proof 
and fruit of increased vitality. Mr. C. Wilson said 
it would split the society. Complaints of unsound 
doctrine, of “ serious heresy,” were made in refer- 
ence to the Lancashire Quarterly Meeting, where, 
as Mr. J. Forster said, “the poison was spreading,” 
and that, as another added, “ for years,” Pamphlets 
had emanated from Manchester “opposed to the 
general faith of Christendom.” A report, by many 
deemed false, had got into circulation, to the effect 
that many of the Canadian Friends are Unitarians. 

The John Bull says that the writer of the Church 
and State articles in the Globe “ is reported to have 
been an ex-Dissenting minister, nowa mere Erastian.” 
The English Independent hints that the Kev. H. 
Christopherson is referred to—a man, we believe, 
who fancied he was never properly appreciated by 
Dissenters. 


The living of Ditcheat, Somersetshire, has been 
held by five rectors of the same family in succession. 
The dates of their institution are as follows :— 
Thomas Leir, 1699; Thomas Leir, 1730; Thomas 
Leir, 1781; William Leir, 1812; and William M. 
Leir, 1861. 

On Sunday last, the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies 
delivered a sermon to his congregation in London, 
in which, while pointing out what seemed to him 
the advantages of a connection between the Church 
and the State, he spoke strongly against the main- 
tenance of the Irish Establishment. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


A REMARKABLE article in the Civilta Cattolica, which 
may be regarded as the official doctrinal organ of 
the Papacy, speaks in a manner which “ liberal 
Catholics” must find it difficult to reconcile with 
the views they profess of the relations of the 
spiritual and temporal powers. If the basis of 
society be shaken, it says, in the present day, we 
owe it to the doctrine of the independence of the: 
civil power ; a doctrine whose birth was contem- 
poraneous with Protestantism, and which is even 
admitted by certain Catholics, who may be sincere 
indeed, but are very insufficiently informed. A 
temporal prince may be sovereign in a certain 
sense; but it by no means follows from thence 
that his sovereignty is not subordinate to an au- 
thority of a higher order, such as the spiritual 
power. Non est potestas nisi a Deo. Gallicans 
and Royalists pervert the sense of this text, and 
apply it to the independence of the civil power. 
But such an error is refuted by the words that 
follow: Que autem sunt, a Deo ordinate sunt; and 
which (according to the article in question) the 
Doctors of the Church and the greatest theologians 
have interpreted in the sense that there must 
be two powers, the civil and ecclesiastic ; that ~ 
there must also be relations between these — 
powers. But it would be absurd to suppose that- 
the ecclesiastical power should be subservient to — 
the civil, because that would be to reverse the 
natural order of things: mm, 
“Nothing remains, therefore, i 
rule, which is, that the temporal wer 
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vient to the spiritual, just as the body is to the soul. 
It is necessary, therefore, that he who possesses 
even sovereign power to govern temporally should 
be directed by the Roman Pontiff, who is placed by 
God at the head of the Church, and appointed 
supreme master and guardian of the truth and of 
the immutable rules of justice.” 

Then, addressing “liberal Catholics,” the same 
ournal assures them that “they will gain nothing 
by interpreting the decrees of the Holy See after 
their own imaginations;” and exhorts them to 
“put a stop to heterodox laughter at such at- 


tempts,” by “adopting the Catholic doctrine with- | 


out commentary.” It then goes on to declare, once 
more, that the Roman Pontiffs have pronounced 
“ allliberty of public worship, liberty of the press,” 
to be “ madness, poison, pestilence ;” that “ nothing 
of the kind could exist which was not in itself an 
immoderate, pernicious, and deadly thing.” How 
will liberal Catholics take all this? For our own 
part, we imagine they will accept it as easily as 
our Broad Churchmen swallow the articles and 
creeds. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has the following fair hit 
at Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s off-hand writing about 
American religious matters in his “New America :” 

“We recorded last week a stray piece of news 
which probably attracted little attention in Eng- 
land, but which, if it fell into the hands of a quick 
American writer, might be made the basis of a very 
interesting work. As it is very short we may venture 
to repeat it:—‘Six hundred and fifty Mormon 
emigrants sailed from Liverpool on Saturday for 
the Salt Lake by way of New York. A large pro- 
portion of the emigrants were women.’ Any Ame- 
rican bookmaker who wished to do a clever thing 
had only to go to Liverpool after reading this 
paragraph and there make inquiries about the 
Mormons. He would probably be referred to 
Wales, and if he pursued his journey thither he 
would soon discover that he had hit upon the 
large training-ground of Mormondom. He would 
find that we rear the followers of Brigham Young, 
and that America gets the credit of them. A 
thrilling picture of the frightful state of social lite 
in Great Britain might be drawn from the presence 
among us of strange sects. Wales is a great deal 
nearer to the heart of England than Salt Lake or 
Oneida Creek is to anything which deserves to be 
ealled ‘American;’ and an enterprising traveller, 
gifted with a lithe and sinewy style, might easily 
delude a portion of his countrymen into the belief 
that the Mormon nursery in Wales can be safely 
taken as an example of the relations which exist 
between the sexes all over the country. If he did 
this, and did it well, he would deserve to be consi- 
dered a very ‘smart’ man, for—to use a common 
phrase—he would have paid us back in our own 
coin. We send shiploads of Mormons to America 
and then write books to prove that Mormonism is 
the natural fruit of the loose principles which pre- 
vail in America.” 


The Guardian does not like the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s recent letter to the Governor of Natal, 
directing bim “to use all the influence which 
legitimately belongs to him,”, to prevent the conse- 
eration of a new Bishop in the placé of Dr. Colenso, 

“This despatch is an order to the Governor of a 
colony to interfere in a religious dispute agitating 
a religious body within the colony which is not 
established by law, and stands, according to the 
judgment of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in precisely the same situation as any Non- 
conformist society, ‘no better, but no worse.’ To 
‘prevent’ a person from being consecrated to a 
purely spiritual office in this society the Governor 
is to use ‘all the influence which legitimately 
belongs to him.’ He is not to be content with ad- 
ministering the law—which is his proper business ; 
he is to use ‘influence;’ and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, their ‘views,’ their ‘apprehensions,’ and 
regrets, are dragged into the internal politics 
of a religious community which in the eye 
of the law is exactly on the same level with 
the Baptists and Unitarians. Is it possible to 
involve the Queen’s name and authority in a 
contest moré undignified, unbecoming, unwise? 
Is it possible to place the Crown, or the 
Government in a more thoroughly false position ? 
We can understand a church or society established 
by law; we can understand a church or society 
which is voluntary and unestablished. But a re- 
ligious community which is neither one thing nor 
the other, and in which the Government, imperial 
or local, contributing notbing to its support and 
exercising within it no legal authority, is to enforce 
its views by ‘influence,’ and by making use of the 
Queen’s namie, is a thing which we do not under- 
stand ; and Churchmen in Natal, if they think with 
us, would rather worship God in a hovel or ona 
hill-side than submit to this feeble and ridiculous 
tyranny. All this arises from not accepting, fully, 
frankly, and at once, the consequences of the prin- 

ciple that the Church in the colonies is a voluntary 
7 Seivions association, with which the Sovereign, as 
such, has no more right or business to meddle than 
with any other religious association—consequences 
which the principle draws inseparably after it, and 
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which must necessarily be admitted in the long | 
run.’ 

A correspondent of the same paper is in trouble 
about the violence which might be done to the 
religious feelings of the son of the late King 
Theodore, of Abyssinia, by his being put under the 
care of a Presbyterian ! 

“Dr. Wilson is, I believe, the eminent and 
successful head of the Missions of the Free Church 
of Scotland in the Bombay Presidency. Is it fair 
to the boy to subject him to a religious training so 
entirely alien to that to which he has been accus- 
tomed as that of the Scotch Presbyterians must 
necessarily be? The Abyssinian Church, we all 
know, has, amid many superstitions, and in the 
utmost depth of degradation (which I am not at 
all concerned to palliate), retained her hold on 
many fundamental principles of Christianity, which 
are lightly accounted of by the Presbyterians. I 
allude, of course, to the whole sacramental system. 
Does the right cf conquest confer upon Sir R. 
Napier the authority to subject the faith of this 
poor Jad to such a violent wrench as it must 
undergo to conform itself to the platform of the Free 
Church of Scotland ?” 


We confess it is a relief to us to find it hinted on 
so good authority that the Anglican faith is so near 
akin to the Abyssinian! We should hardly have 
liked to put it so strongly ourselves. However, the 
matter is understood to be set at rest for the 
present, by the Queen having directed the lad to 
be brought to England. 


The names of Mr. S. D. Waddy, the barrister, 
Sir Francis Lycett, the brothers M‘Arthur, and some 
other Wesleyan gentlemen, are connected, in con- 
versation, with an approaching meeting at Oxford 
for the foundation of a lecture like the Bampton— 
preliminary, as is reported, to the formation of a 
new college in that university on the passing of 
Mr. Coleridge’s University Bill. 


The Correspondant has an article by M. de Monta- 
lembert in which he speaks of the Church of Eng- 
land as an “ historical phenomenon whose days are 
numbered ;” and after telling us that religious life 
has expanded of late years in France, in a way that 
history will record with astonishment, he goes on 
to prophesy, somewhat inconsistently with this 
statement, that a revolution is preparing “to which 
the crises of 1830 and 1848 will appear child’s play :” 

“A thousand symptoms, as clear as daylight, 
demonstrate that this future revolution will have 
for its watchword an explosion of irreligion which 
will form a most striking contrast with the princi- 
ples and manners of the Republic of 1848 from the 
first days of its existence. The suppression of 
political life has produced in certain strata of 
French society a development of sensualism, 
materialism, and even atheism, of which the 
eighteenth century itself offered no example. To 
believe that this state of feeling will not react in the 
most energetic manner upon the social order, and 
by consequence upon the religious order, is to put 
oneself outside of common sense and the natural 
logic of things. To those who would not admit the 
nearness or possibility of anew revolution, one may 
observe that under the Imperial rule a simple 
change of reign or of system may produce in what 
relates to the church the same effect as a revo- 
lution.” 


The Guardian ventures on the following remark, 
pointing in the direction of Prayer-book-revision : 

“Tt must be admitted that our stereotyped eleven 
o’clock morning service, the accidental and frag- 
mentary combination of three services, and coming 
at an hour that is neither morning nor midday, 
holds its ground rather by traditional custom than 
upon any principle; and might well be changed 
for the better.” 


At the meeting of the Evangelical Continental 
Society, the Secretary related the following 


anecdotes: 

“One of their colporteurs was set upon by three 
or four gentlemen, who, pretending not to know 
what he was, said, ‘ You are a dealer in spectacles.’ 
His reply was, ‘ Yes, sir, I have some capital ones ; 
the fact is, the blind can see, with them. Must a 
man not be stone-blind who, in the nineteenth 
century, goes to church to look for a man who can 
pardon his sins? Now, if you buy my spectacles 
you will see it’s all madness and folly” In Belgium 
the majority of the converts from Romanism 
received their first impressions in connection with 
services in the cemetery. A priest, on one occa- 
sion, wanted to shut out the Protestant minister 
and bury the corpse of the Protestant in a corner 
set apart for suicides. The Mayor arrived, took the 
spade, and marked out the grave in the cemetery, 
and watched the grave opened and again filled up. 
The priest said, ‘Now you have done a nice work ; 
who do you think will consent to be buried in a 
cemetery which has been desecrated in this way ?’ 
The Mayor, who was a Catholic, replied to this— 
‘Tt is a nice sunny spot; justreserve the next place 


' for me.’ ‘No,’ said an older man present, ‘I think 


the honour will be mine; Iam likely to go home 
sooner.’” 


In speaking at a meeting called to promote the 
election of Mr. Gladstone to the Chancellorship of 
Edinburgh University, Dr. Guthrie, the eminent 
Free Church minister, said: 

_“Thave spent days in the same house with Mr. 
Gladstone, and I think it is becoming me, as a 
Christian minister, on this public platform, and 
before this public assembly, and with the reporters 
before me—differing as Mr. Gladstone and I do on 
certain matters that each think of importance—to 
say that I know no man living, of any church, or of 
any denomination, in whose hands I could more 
trust the interests of any cause, being confident 
that he would bring to those interests all the 
honesty and integrity of a man of the highest 
Christian principle and the most sterling conscien- 
tiousness. 


“THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION IN THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH.”—I. 

A caustic pamphlet with the above title, edited 
by Dr. Chasuble, wittily criticises and exposes 
several weak points in the Establishment; and as 
it may not have come under the notice of some of 
our readers, we propose to give them a slight taste 
of it in this and another article. 

The first scene is laid in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and those who take part in the proceedings are 
Deans Blunt, Pliable, Primitive, Pompous, Critical ; 
Archdeacons Jolly, Theory, Chasuble; Reverend 
Doctors Easy, Viewy, Candour; and Reverends 
Athanasias Benedict, Lavender Kidds, the Prolo- 
cutor, and the Professors of History and Theology. 

Dr. Easy first rises to propose the question of 
which he had given previous notice: “ Would a 
clergyman openly teaching that there is no God be 
liable to suspension ?” 

Archdeacon Jolly thought not, because “ what 
the Church of England especially prided herself on 
was the breadth of her views. No view could be 
broader than the one just stated, and therefore none 
more likely to meet with the sanction of the Privy 
Council, which he apprehended was the real point 
to be kept in view in the discussion of this interest- 
ing question.” (Hear, hear.) 

Dean Blunt was decidedly of opinion that 
Breadth and the Privy Council were kindred ideas. 

Archdeacon Theory remarked that ‘as infalli- 
bility is a state of certainty which does not admit 
of error, so fallibility is a state of doubt which does 
not admit of conviction. Now the Church of Eng- 
land in proclaiming her own fallibility did so with 
a peremptoriness which elevated this part of her 
teaching, and this alone, to the dignity of dogma. 
For whereas in propounding other Anglican tenets, 
she so adjusted her definitions of doctrine as to leave 
the choice of possible and opposite interpretations 
to the discretion of her members, when speaking of 
this, the fundamental maxim of her whole theological 
system, she rose for the moment to the authority 
of a teacher, and consented to put on the robe of 
infallibility in order to promulgate with greater 
force the dogma of her own liability toerr. It was 
therefore clear we ought to deny the Church’s infalli- 
bility,and that we ought to doubt what the Church 
teaches. They had no choice about the matter, it 
was their duty to doubt, and no one who did not 
doubt every doctrine of his Church could be said to 
comprehend her nature, or be animated by her 
spirit. In answer, therefore, to the question, 
‘Would it be heresy in an Anglican to deny the 
existence of God?’ he replied that it might be 
heresy to deny the fact, but that it was the 
plainest of all duties to doubt it.” 

Dr. Viewy accepted the ingenious, and perhaps 
too rigidly scientific, observations of his learned 
friend, as a valuable protest against that narrow 
and Romanistic theology which some were 
anxious to introduce into the Churcb. He 
gave an interesting sketch of his own diff- 
culties when first ordained, by reason of 
his bishop being Low Church, “he might say very 
Low Church,” and his rector being a Puseyite. The 
case was not uncommon, but he had a principle 
which afforded an escape from this embarrassing 
position; he applied it thus:—“ Manifestly more 
obedience was due to a bishop than a rector, yet a 
certain quantum was due toa rector if only because 
a bishop had appointed him. It became, so to 
speak, a question of proportion rather than of 
theology, ard was soluble not by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but by the rule of three. He therefore 
preached Low Church doctrine on the Sundays, 
and High Church doctrines during the week, with- 
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out abating a single tenet of either. He was 
bound to admit that this practice occasioned some 
excitement in the parish, and led to the popular 
conviction that, however excellent his teaching 
might be in detail, there was a want of unity about 
itregardedasa whole. Having, however, explained 
his reasons to his flock, they at once applauded 
the delicacy of his conscience, while they ceased 
not to question the value of his teaching. But 
unhappily both bishop and rector died about the 
same time, and were replaced by men of exactly 
opposite views; it therefore became his duty to 
invert the order and proportion of his teaching, so 
that he was thenceforth a Puseyite on Sundays 
and an Evangelical on week-days. This simple 
matter, 80 equitable in itself, created such discord 
that he was entreated to resign his cure. At first 
he ventured to suggest that either the bishop or 


' rector should resign instead of himself, since their 


dissensions, not his disobedience, was the source of 
all this confusion; but the proposal did not meet 
with the cordial acquiescence which he had a right 
to expect from either of the parties concerned.” 

Later on Archdeacon Chasuble rose to maintain 
that the gift of infallibility was not “lost to the 
Church, but only suspended.” He gave aluminous 
exposition of the “branch theory,” and contended 
that as the Church of England was, though not the 
Church, yet a branch of the Catholic Church, he 
being a member of one was a'so a member of the 
other. 

Dr. Candour thought it would not be difficult to 
show that, if the archdeacon was a Catholic without 
Catholicity, he was also a branch without a trunk. 
It was as if his venerable friend addressed the 
Roman Church thus: “I admit that my Church is 
not and cannot be the Church Catholic, and that 
she is not a Church at all, except in a political or 
national sense, but I contend that in spite of her 
defects she is a branch of the universal communion. 
However earnestly you may repudiate the connec- 
tion, I choose to belong to you whether you consent 
or not. I will not resign my communion with 
Rome, though I know that you rank me with the 


_ aliens outside, and I must positively refuse to enter 


her communion though you affectionately entreat 
me to dq so. In a word, I will ‘belong to you in 
spite of your rejection, and I will not obey you in 
spite of your invitation.” This was the way in 
which the branch spoke to the trunk. Wasit really 
abranch? If so, on what part of the trunk was 
it grafted? He had indeed heard of a well-known 
clergyman who, in answer to the inquiry how they 
could establish their connection with the Catholic 
Church, suggested, “May there not be underground 
suckers ?” 

Seeing the difficulties that arise out of the 
Cathechism as it at present stands, one of the 
characters proposes that it should be recast ac- 
cording to the spirit of the age, so that in reply to 
the question, “ How many sacraments are there ?” 
the answer should be, “Two only as formerly 
necessary to salvation, but one of them not so neces- 
gary now as it used to be.” 


¢ 


UNITARIANS. 


WE take the following sketch (which, though it 
contains a few blunders, is fairer than most repre- 
sentations of us) from the Christian World: 

When Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act became 
law, the Unitarians in England were a small sect, 
and bad not a single place of worship. It was not 
till 1779 that it ceased to be required of Dissenting 
ministers that they should subscribe to the Articles 
of the Church of England previous to taking the 
benefit of the Toleration Act, and even this small 
boon was twice thrown out in the Upper House by 
the King’s friends and the Bishops. In 1813, how- 
ever, one of the most cruelly persecuting statutes 
which had ever disgraced the British code received 
its death-blow, and the royal assent was given to 
an act repealing all laws passed against those 
Christians who impugn the commonly-received 
doctrine of the Trinity; but, even as late as 1824, 
Lord Chancellor Eldon doubted (as he doubted 
everything that was tolerant in religion or liberal 
in politics) as to the validity of this act, and hinted 
that the Unitarians were liable to punishment at 
common law for denying the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Yet the Unitarians have a remote anti- 
quity. They can trace their descent to apostolic 
times. They were an important element in the 
National Church in the days of William and the 
Hanoverian succession. 

“Dr, Parr,” says Mr. Barker, “spoke to me of 
the latitudinarian divines with approbation. He 
agreed with me in thinking that the most brilliant 
era of the British Church since the Reformation 
was when it abounded with divines of that school re! 


| God ever required ’to be reconciled to man,—Ens, U. H. 


and certainly Unitarians may claim to be repre- | is the work of the Holy Spirit, or that salvation is 
sented at the present day in Broad Churchmen | deliverance from the punishment of sin, or that 


within the Establishment, and in divines of a simi- 
lar way of thinking without. They have been 
much helped by their antagonists. No man was 
less of a Unitarian than the late Archbishop 
Whately, yet, ina letter to Blanco White, he can- 
didly confessed, “ Nothing in my opinion tends so 
much to dispose an intelligent mind towards anti- 
Trinitarian views as the Trinitarian works.” 

As a sect, the Unitarians are a small body, and 
at one time were much given to a display otf intel- 
lectual superiority as offensive in public bodies as 
in private individuals. They were narrow and ex- 
clusive, and had little effect on the masses, who 
were left to “go to the bad,” if not with superci- 
lious gecorn, at any rate with genteel indifference. 
There was in the old-fashioned Unitarian meeting- 
houses something eminently “high and dry.” In 
these days, when we have ceased to regard heaven 
—to quote Tom Hood—as anybody’s rotten bo- 
rough, we smile as a handful of people sing: 

“We're a garden walled around, 

Planted and made peculiar ground ;” 
yet no outsider a few years ago could have entered 
a Unitarian chapel without feeling that such, more 
or less, was the abiding conviction of all present. 
“Qur predominant intellectual attitude” Mr. Orr 
confesses to be one reason of the little progress 
made by the denomination, A Unitarian could no 
more conceal his sect than a Quaker. Generally he 
wore spectacles; his hair was always arranged so 
as to do justice to his phrenological deveiopment ; 
on his mouth there always played a smile, half 
sarcastic and half self-complacent. Nor was such 
an expression much to be wondered at when you 
remembered that, according to his own idea, and 
certainly to his own satisfaction, he had solved all 
religious doubts, cleared up all religious mysteries, 
and annihilated, as regards himself, human infirmi- 
ties, ignorance, and superstition. It is easy to 
comprehend how a congregation of such would be 
eminently respectable and calm and self-possessed ; 
indeed, so much so, that you felt inclined to ask 
why it should have condescended to come into 
existence at all. Mrs. Jarley’s Waxworks, as de- 
scribed by that lady herself, may be taken asa very 
fair description of an average Unitarian congregation 
at no very remote date. Little Nell says, “ I never 
saw any waxworks, ma’am; is it funnier than 
Punch?” “Funnier ?” said Mrs. Jarley, in a shrill 
voice, “it is not funny at all.” “Oh,” said Nell, 
with all possible humility. “Itis not funny at all,” 
repeated Mrs. Jarley; “it’s. calm, and what’s that 
word again—critical ? No, classical—that’s it; it’s 
calm and classical. Nolow beatings and knockings 
about; no jokings and squeakings like your pre- 
cious Punch’s, but always the same, with a con- 
stantly unchanging air of coldness and gentility.” 
Now it was upon this coldness and gentility that 
the Unitarians took their stand; they eliminated 
enthusiasm, they ignored the passions, and the 
failed to get the people, who preferred, instead, the 
preaching of the most illiterate ranter whose, heart 
was in the work, _ 

In our day a wonderful change has come over 
Unitarianism. It is not, and it never was, the 
Arianism born of the subtle school of Alexandrian 
philosohy, and condemned by the orthodox Bishops 
at Nicea; nor is it Socinianism as taught in the 
sixteenth century, still less is it the Materialism 
of Priestley. Men of the warmest hearts and 
greatest intellects belonging to it actually disown 
the name, turn away from it as too cold and 
barren, and, in their need of more light, and life, 
and love seek in other denominations what they 
lack in their own. The Rev. James Martineau, a 
man universally horoured in all sections of the 
universal church, confesses :—“ I am constrained to 
say that neither my intellectual preference nor my 
moral admiration goes heartily with the Unitarian 
heroes, sects, or productions of anyage. Ebionites, 
Arians, Socinians, all seem to me to contrast un- 
favourably with their opponents, and to exhibit a 
type of thought and character far less worthy, on 
the whole, of the true genius of Christianity. Iam 
conscious that my deepest obligations, as a learner 
from others, ere in almost every department to 
writers out of my own creed. In philosophy I have 
had to unlearn most that I had imbibed from my 
early text-books and the authors in chief favour 
with them. In Biblieal interpretation I derive 
from Calvin and Whitby the help that fails mein 
Crell and Belsham. In devotional literature and 
religious thought I find nothing of ours that does 
not pale before Augustine, Tauler and Pascal; and 
in the poetry of the Church it is the Latin or the 
German hymns, or the lines of Charles Wesley or 
Keble, that fasten on my memory and heart, and 
make all else seem poor and cold.” This is the 
language of many beside Mr. Martineau—of all, 
indeed, to whom a dogmatic theology is of little 
import compared with a Christian life. 

Unitarianism has no creed, yet briefly it may be 
taken to be the denial of a Trinity of persons in 
the Godhead, or of the natural depravity of man, or 
that sin is the work of the devil, or that the Bible 
is a book every word of which was dictated by God, 
or that Christ is God united to a human nature, or 
that atonement is reconciliation of man to God,* 
Furthermore, the Unitarians deny that regeneration 

*As we need hardly say, Unitarians hold this to be the 
true Christian doctrine of the Atonement, but deny that 


heaven is a state of condition without change, or 
that the torments of hell are everlasting. It may 
be that the Broad-Churchman entertains very much 
the same opinions, but then the Unitarian minister 
has this advantage over the Church clergyman, that 
he is free, while the latter isnot. He has not signed 
articles of belief of a contrary character. He has 
not to waste his time and energy in sophistications 
which ean deceive no one, still less to preach that 
doctrine so perilous te the soul, and destructive of 
true spiritual growth, and demoralising to the 
nation, that a religious, conscientious man may sign 
articles that ean have but one sense and put upon 
them quite another. Dean Stanley, for instance, 
boldly proclaims not a clergyman believes the 
Athanasian Creed. Why, then, it may be asked, do 
they repeat it ? 

In our day we have seen something of an Evan- 
gelical alliance, that is, a manifestation of the great 
fact that people are yearning after a Catholic union, 
and are caring less and less for denominational 
differences. The Unitarians all speak and write of 
the orthodox as of a body of Christians perfectly 
distinct from themselves. Yet there is an approxi- 
mation between them, nevertheless. Unitarianism, 
as it becomes a living faith—as it leans to the 
theology of the sweetest singers and most impas- 
sioned orators of the universal Church—becomes in 
sentiment and practice orthodox; while orthodoxy, 
as it grows enlightened, and bursts the bonds of 
habit, and, laden with the spoils of time, gathers up 
the wisdom and the teaching of all the ages under- 
neath the sun, sanctions the Rationalism and the 
spirit of free inquiry for which Unitarianism has 
ever pleaded, and its martyrs have died in our own 
and other lands. Actually, at the meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Society an effort 
was made to get rid of the title altogether, and 
to call themselves instead a British and Foreign 
Free Christian Association, on the plea that the 
Christian Church consists of all who desire to be the 
children of God in the spirit of Jesus Christ, His 
Son, and that, therefore, no association for the 
promotion of a doctrine which belongs to contro- 
versial theology can represent the Church of Christ. 
To this Unitarianism has attained in our time. 
This is the Unitarianism of Foster, and Shaw (?), 
and Ierson, and Martineau. The only representa- 
tive of the Priestley school in London is Dr. Crom- 
well, Unitarian theology is always coloured with 
the philosophy of the hour, and consequently it is 
now spiritual and transcendental instead of material 
and necessitarian. < F 

As regards London, the statistics of Unitarianism 
are easy of collection. In their register we have 
the names of fifteen places of worship, where Holy 
Scripture is the only rule of faith, and difference of 
opinion is no bar to Christian communion. In 
realityUJnitarians are stronger than they seem, 2s 
in their congregaticns you will find many persons 
of influence, of social weight, of literary celebrity. 
For instance, Sir-Charles Lyell and Lord Amberley 
are, I believe, among the regular attendants at Mr. 
Martineau’s chapel in Portland-street. In London 
they support a Domestic Mission, a Sunday-school 
Association, an Auxiliary School Association, and a 
London District Unitarian Society. 
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THE APPEAL FOR THE INDIAN 
MISSION. 
We looked with considerable interest to 
the recent meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association for some 
decisive utterance on the subject of the 
the Proposed Mission to India. It seems 
to us that the explanations and authorita- 
tive statements which have been given 
during the last year or two ought to 
overcome the hesitation with which the 
subject has been hitherto approached. 
Every testimony that has reached us 
seems to point plainly, iffacts have any 
meaning, to the duty of trying to bring 
our grand, simple views of religion to 
bear upon the mind of the rising genera- 
tion of India. The orthodox missions 
themselves have borne witness again and 
again to the enormous extent to which the 
progress of European knowledge and 


ideas is rendering the pat ae super- 
8. 


stitions effete and powerless. They per- 
ceive the danger of the whole population 
gradually falling into atheism or indiffe- 
rence to the whole subject, and they try, 
with a genuine earnestness which we think 
has often been underrated, to arrest the 


tendency in this direction and to win 
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them to Christianity. They do not, how- 
ever, succeed. Even by their own show- 
ing there are no hopeful signs of any 
real and thorough success. The Hindoo 
mind seems hopelessly impervious to 
such ideas of religion as are the best that 
the orthodox missions had to give them. 
They cannot swallow the Trinity. They 
ridicule the teaching of total depravity. 
They pick to pieces the scheme of vicarious 
satisfaction. Missionary after missionary 
has described the tendencies of the native 
religious movements towards thoughts 
which we cannot help recognising as 
strangely similar to our own Unitarian 
faith, and their testimony is none the 
less valuable because given reluctantly 
and interspersed with very sincere re- 
grets. Now does not this state of 
things make any call on us? We are 
a part of the nation that has given them 
the civilisation that is disintegrating 
their old faiths, and that has hitherto set 
Christianity before them only in forms 
calculated rather to repel than to attract. 
If we know that all those doctrines which 
have made Christianity a byeword among 
cultivated Hindoos are not Christianity, 
but a perversion of it, is there no duty 
lying upon us to let the truth be known 
in its simplicity? Is not this alike our 
duty to the truth, and our duty to those 
who need that truth? We think that 
it is. We do not for a moment mean 
to assume that the responsibility of con- 
verting India rests upon us. All the signs 
of the times there seem to indicate that 
native leaders of the native mind are 
springing up here and there who will be 
able to speak with a power that no advo- 
cate from a foreign and dominant race can 
ever hope for. Any great movement of 
the life of India towards spiritual religion 
will probably be in the main the work of 
such men as KrsHus CuunDER Srv, who 
has been called the St. Paul of India. 
But is there no work for us in relation to 
such men, and to the societies which he 
and his followers are forming? Would 
it be no help to them to be in friendly 
religious intercourse with communities 
to whom these new views of theirs 
are not the uncertain territory of daring, 
and, in such a country, necessarily lonely 
thought, but the strong, massive rock of 
well-reasoned convictions, and of a faith 
that counts its advocates through all the 
Christian ages? Is there no part of their 
work in which we may help them by 
seeing, with a clearness hardly possible 
to them, some of the moral results 
to which they must carry on their 
faith, if it is ever to do any real 
regenerating work? ‘Take, for instance, 
the question of caste. The testimony of 
the deepest thinkers even among the Hin- 
doos themselves is clear as to the neces- 
sity of the old distinctions of caste being 
ignored and overthrown. But their 
testimony is equally clear as to the enor- 
mous difficulties of this task, and would it 
be no help to those who are striving 
against these deeply-rooted prejudices to 
find themselves in brotherly sympathy 
with whole communities of cultivated 
Europeans, to whom these distinctions are 
nothing? Entirely apart from any ques- 
tion as to whether we are likely by any 
missionary effort we can put forth to win 
over any considerable number to avowedly 
Unitarian Christian Churches, surely there 
is a plain duty to try whether we cannot 
at any rate give some effective support and 
help to those who, under difficulties of 
which we can hardly conceive, are doing 


|these may induce our friends to give a 


whatever work of religious revival is at 
present going forward in India. 
We hope that such comsiderations as 


somewhat more hearty response than has 
yet appeared to the appeal which the 
British and Foreign Association have 
recently made. In any case this ought to 
be said:—we had better do the thing 
heartily or let it alone. Mere dabbling 
in a great work of this kind is of no 
manner of use. We cannot help re- 
gretting to see that many of the sub- 
scriptions that have been proferred are 
for such short terms as to be practically 
almost valueless. What kind of idéa of 
missionary work, in a great field half the 
size of Europe, is that which would pro- 
pose to offer a tentative support for two, 
three, or four years? If this thing is to 
be done, and done it ought most assuredly 
to be, Jet it be done after the fashion of 
churches that believe in their faith, and 
are resolved at least to deserve success by 
the spirit of their labour for it. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


STARS, 


How pretty is each little star, 

Each tiny twinkler, soft and meek ! 
Yet many in this world there are 

Who do not know that stars can speak. 


To them the skies are meaningless, 
A star is not a living thing; 
They cannot hear the messages 
Those shining creatures love to bring. 


Hush! listen! ah! it will not do; 
You do but listen with your ears ; 
And stars are understood by few, 
For it must be the heart that hears. 


Look up, not only with your eyes; 
Ab! do you hear a tender sound? 
To hearts familiar with the skies, 
The stars are nearer than the ground. 
t “\Poems for @ Child, 
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“SEVEN HOLY FATHERS.” 


Tux following humorous sketch, by the authoress 
of “From Rome to Mentana,” gives a good idea, as 
we can testify, of the want of respect which is often 
shown for the head of the Catholic Church in 
Italy. 

At seven a.m., we found ourselves at the Flo- 
rence railway station, en route for Rome. The 
astonishment of the clerk at the ticket-office, when 
I asked for tickets for Rome, was amusing to 
behold. 

“ Per Roma! Signorina, non avete paura ?” 
you not afraid ?) 

“No,” said I quietly, “Sono Jnglese!” (Iam 
English.) An explanation which all over Italy is 
accepted as asufficient reason for utter fearlessness. 

We were encumbered with the usual number of 
boxes, so truly called by the Italians “ Zncommod- 
ita,’ and when registering these, a porter asked 
me “for where, Signorina ?” 

“ Roma,” I replied. 

“ Ah, Roma,” he answered, “going to the Holy 
Father there 2?” 

“Not at all,” I said. 

“Oh, yes, but you are; go along to Paradise with 
the Holy Father, and you will be sure to get 
there.” 

“You mistake,” I said, seeing that he took me for 
one of the hated race; “‘I am English, not French.” 

“Ah! that makes all the difference,” said my 
impudent young friend, amidst the laughter of all 
the bystanders. “In that case, you stay here, and 
let the Holy Father go to Paradise by himself.” 

There was nothing for it but to join in the laugh, 
and the first box was lifted off the counter, and on 
to the weighing machine, 

“Santo Padre, numero uno,” criedy.the porter. 
“Santo Padre, numero uno,” repeated a ‘second 
porter at the weighing machine; and so it went on 
through six boxes, till at last we arrived at one of 
so enormous a size that we had named it Noah’s 
ark, 

“Ah! grosso vecchio Santo Padre (great, fat, old 
Holy Father), shouted the porter, as he hauled it 
on to the weighing machine. ‘Grosso vecchio 
Santo Padre, numero sette,’ chorused Porter No. 2; 
and the numbers and weights were given to the 
clerk in the bureau as “seven Holy Fathers, weight 
136 kilogrammes.” 

By this time the whole of the station was in a 
roar of laughter, including the booking-clerk, who 
handed me out the registration ticket, with 47 
francs to pay, saying, “Seven boxes, Holy Fathers, 
Rome,” and I fully expected to find it so written on 
the ticket ; however, it was not. 
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Meanwhile Porter No. J, a merry, black-eyed 
young Italian, had ascended to the top of Noah’s 
ark, and standing on one leg, like the celebrated 
statue of John of Bologna, with his right hand 
raised and his fingers closed in exact imitation of 
the Pope in the act of benediction, solemnly made 
the sign of the cross over the luggage, saying, “ Ah, 
benedizione, i miei bauli” (ah! blessings on you, my 
boxes), an evident parody of “blessings on you, 
my children,” which the Pope is supposed to say, 
whenever he raises his hand in blessing the 
bystanders. 

“Now that luggage will be sure to go safely ;” 
and the luggage was carried off to the train, amidst 
the shouts of all around—a singular instance of 
the utter disrespect in which the Papal authority 
oe the priestly office is regarded, even in Central 

taly. 
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TO PHILA, 


In one of his interesting letters to the Liberal 
Christian, Dr. Bellows thus describes an excursion 
in Egypt: 

Starting in the freshness of the morning, our 
party, accompanied by at least fifty donkey boys, 
dromedary leaders, pedlers of Nubian wares, and a 
long tail of supernumeraries whom it was impos- 
sible to drive off, directed our way across the sands 
and rocky mounds of the desert to the little village 
opposite Philsze. Nobody can adequately describe 
the shoutings, pushings, haulings, and general 
hubbub of one of these starts on an Egyptian 
pleasure-excursion. The hope of “backshish” in- 
spires the whole Arab community, and the How- 
adji is attended by the expectant looks and out- 
stretched hands not only of the crowd who start 
with him, but of all the peoplein all the little ham- 
lets he passes, of all the wayfarers he meets. 
Naked babes, who can say nothing else, are sure to 
articulate “backshish” with fearful distinctness. 
It is the whole English vocabulary to most of them, 
and the helpless indignation with which it is lis- 
tened to by most travellers, to whom it grows a 
most disagreeable sound after a short experience, 
seems to give it a special charm for the Arabs, who 
half jocularly, half maliciously, use it as a means of 
amusement or of torment, even when they expect 
to realise no money from their petition. The end- 
less variety in the costume of the company, where 
rags of all colours stream in the wind, the repre- 
sentatives of all ages and all races adding to the 
peculiarity of the scene; the contrast of big men 
straddling diminutive donkeys, and little boys 
mounted on huge dromedaries, while yellow dogs 
howl and grash their teeth from the roofs ofthouses 
or the gates of mud-enclosures; the growl of the 
dromedaries, the asthmatic wheeze of the donkeys, 
the guttural jargon of the Arabs, all mixed in a 
Babal of sounds; the donkey boys beating and 
pinching the patient little asses; the caravan shift- 
log every moment its shape, now huddled all to- 
gether, now stringing out in long files, as here a 
“ Howadji” tumbles off his donkey and rolls in 
the sand, or a saddle turns and lets a lady down; 
the outlandish look of the strangers in their ex- 
tempore turbans, their hats being uniformly bound 
up in linen folds with a long tail floating in the 
wind—all this makes a start tora temple in Egypt, 
a very odd and amusing spectacle, and sometimes 
a very annoying experience. I found six miles on 
a dromedary neither so bad asI expected nor so 
pleasant asit might be. Sitting a little on one side of 
the hump that holds the saddle in place, with both 
feet hanging over the left shoulder, and holding on 
by the knobs that are placed before and behind the 
saddle, I soon got adjusted to the swinging motion 
of my beast, and after trying first the walk and 
then the trot, settled down into the amble, which 
was about as easy usa hard horse. A string in the 
dromedary’s nose, and a pair of reins fastened 
about his cheeks, furnished the means of guiding 
him, but I had enough to do to hold on without 
indulging my love of driving, and resigned myself 
to the leading of my Nubian boy, who ran almost 
the whole distance without once being out of 
breath, or showing the least sign of fatigue. 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, BAYS- 
WATER. 

A MEETING was held on Friday week at Lindon 
Hall, Lindon Grove Bayswater, to inaugurate the 
transfer of the Kensington branch of the Free 
Christian Church from Newton-street, Kensington, 
to this larger place of worship, The commodious 
building in which the meeting assembled was 
formerly the residence of Mr. Creswick, R.A.; and 
his large studio, capable of holding about two 
hundred persons, has been prepared for the services 
of the Free Christian Church in question, the 
minister of which is the Rev. W. H. Channing. 
The spacious and elegant room, newly painted and 
decorated with great taste, was adorned with a 
profusion of flowers and evergreens. Among the 
visitors were James Heywood, Esq., F.R.S., Sir 
Jobn Bowring, F.R.S., the Revs, J. J. Tayler, James 
Martineau, R. B. Aspland, T. L, Marshall, T. Hunter, 
R. Spears, C. H. A. Dall, H. Solly, R. Shaen, R. 
Shelley, F. Bishop, and M. C. Conway; Messrs. F. 
Dillon, B. Donkin, William Shaen, T, Avison, and 
Charles Holland, of Liverpool; H. Fordham, Roys- 
ton; while among the invited guests was Dr. 
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Bellows, of New York, president of the United 
States Sanitary Commission. 

In the course of the evening a series of short 
speeches were made, without formality—by Dr. 
Bettows, who hoped that his voice would never 
be unheard when he was asked to express sym- 
pathy with any movement that united, or attempted 
to unite, religion and liberty, which was the great 
problem for all thoughtful and earnest men through- 
out Christendom to-day, and who wished great joy 
in their new enterprise; and by Revs. J. J. Tayiur, 
James Martineau, Sir JoHN Bownrina, &. We 
bave only space to record the Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning’s interesting statement on the principle of the 
society. 

The Rev. Wirt1Am Henry CHANNING, the minis- 
ter of the congregation, after returning thanks for 
the kindly sympathy of his brethren and of the 
assembly, said: We call ourselves a Free Christian 
Church, and however humble our beginnings, our 
hope and aim are to prove ourselves helpers in 
building up the Church of Universal Unity. By 
the name of “ Free Christian” we mean to show 
forth our conviction that the Christian religion is 
appointed by Providence to be the bond of com- 
munion for universal unity—the unity of man 
around the earth, the unity of humanity on earth 
with humanity in heaven—the unity of man uni- 
versal with the living God; and it is our belief 
that only by the free development and exercise of 
human powers can this divine end be fulfilled. In 
unfolding the significance of this name, “Free 
Christian,” he would begin by quoting the words 
of one of the leading statesmen of Great Britain— 
of a man who, though he holds no position of 
political trust, yet, by moral influence and through 
wise foresight, is exerting an influence which places 
him in the foremost rank of the statesmen of this 
generation—Goldwin Smith:—“The only ery in 
which I am ready to joinis a cry for freedom of 
religious thought, and the entire abolition of all 
State. interference with the conscience of man in 
matters of religion. I think the time for raising 
this cry loudly and resolutely has arrived, if the 
faith of the people is to be preserved.” And not 
only in Great Britain, but throughout Europe and 
Christendom, and from all Christian communions, 
is this cry rising for freedom of the church within 
‘the State from the checks and constraints of worldly 
policy. But by the name of “ Free Christian” much 
more is meant than mere emancipation from out- 
ward oppression. The name stands as the symbol 
of inward freedom—intellectual, spiritual, and social 
freedom. It means freedom in theology; that, by 
widest research through all religious systems, criti- 
eal study of most various creeds, and reverent yet 
fearless discussion of the highest problems involved 
in man’s nature, relations, and destiny, we may 
come to see clearly the revelation of the Divine 
character and will to man—the manifestation of 
God in humanity. It means freedom in holy 
aspiration; that we may be made one, in prayer 
and penitence, in hope and longing, in consecration 
and devotedness, in love and joy, with the saints 
of all ages, until we learn by experience, as they 
learned, to enter into the liberty of the children of 
God, and to become evermore fliled from His ful- 
ness, It means, finally, freedom to embody in 
personal and social life that law of love which is 
the real reign of heaven on earth, which is the real 
indwelling of the living God in human societies, 
and which is gradually transforming the laws, in- 
stitutions, manners, and characters of men through- 
out the !eading nations. And here (said the speaker) 
let me quote the words of a man who, while he 
lived, was the true type of what we mean by a 
“Free Christian”—Baron Bunsen. He says: “Re- 
ligion, that is, prayer, is the converse of the soul 
with the Creator, the pulse-beat of the Infinite 
Being in man; while the political organisation of 
the community is the practical attestation of the 
religious sentiments, the fulfilment of the vows 
uttered in worship.” Thus might the Church 
indeed become, as it ought to be, as it will be here- 
after, the “Divine Consciousness of the State.” 
This, then, in outline is what they meant by a Free 
Christian Church. We are longing, working, wait- 
ing for the blessed time—steadily, however slowly, 
coming nearer—when freedom of thought and 
freedom of spirit shall be fulfilled and perfected in 
the freedom of loving life throughout communities 
and nations. 
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WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSION SOCIETY. 


On Wednesday, the 10th inst., the fifty-third anni- 
versary of this society was held at Wakefield. The 
proceedings commenesd at twelve o'clock with 
service at the Westgate Chapel, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. C. C. Cox, of Leicester. At 
two o’clock there was the usual collation in the, 
Music Saloon, to which about 150 sat down, and 
subsequently the public meeting, presided over by 
ARCHIBALD Brices, Esq., of Moor House, near 
Wakefield. Amongst those present were the Revs. 
J. Kenrick, York; Henry W. Crosskey, Glasgow ; 
J. L. Short, Sheffield; Wm. Binns; Goodwyn 
Barmby, and P. Cannon, Wakefield; C. C. Coe, 
Leicester; R. Pilcher, Bradford; J. Thomas, Hud- 
Gersfield; W. Matthews, Halifax; W. Blazeby, 
Rotherham; L. Taplin, Todmorden ; G. Wooller; 
Thorne; C. Howe, Dewsbury ; W. A. Clark, Pudsey ; 
and T. R. Elliott, Hunslet; Messrs. Josh. Lupton, 
Geo. Buckton, C. F’. Blackett, C. Bulmer, and Dr. 


Greenbow, Leeds; Henry Briggs and H. Clarkson, 
Wakefield ; and W. Bould, Ossett. 

After a brief address from the CHAIRMAN, on the 
motion of Dr. GresnHow, seconded by Mr. 
BLACKETT, a vote of thanks was given to Rev. C. 
C. Coe for his services in the morning, to which the 
Rev. C. C. Coz responded. 

The report, read by Rev. Goopwyn BARMBy, 
gave an interesting account of the missionary effort 
of the district. The average attendance of the 
Pudsey congregation during the year has been 
forty-five in the morning and ninety in the evening. 
There are 108 sittings let. The Sunday schools 
are in a healthy condition. After a service of 
above three years, the Rev. W. A. Clarke has re- 
cently tendered his resignation. At Dewsbury the 
proceedings have been satisfactory. The Rev. 
Charles Howe has succeeded in largely increasing 
the congregation. The congregation at Elland has 
suffered from the depression of trade in that place. 
The Rev. T. R. Dobson, the present minister, has 
accepted the appointment of pastor of the Sid- 
mouth congregation. At Pépperhill, under many 
disadvantages, the little flock yet remains faithful, 
although small increase of numbers has accrued to 
the fold. The Pepperhill pulpit is chiefly supplied 
by local preachers. Since the last report, the Rev. 
J. N. Dresser has been succeeded at Lydgate by the 
Rev, E, Allen, previously the minister at Padibham. 
The committee have continued their annual grant 
of £25 to the Lydgate congregationThe trea- 
surer’s balance sheet, read by Mr. ButmzER, showed 
that the year was begun with a balance io hand of 
£26, 1s., and the subscriptions, &c., had amounted 
to £384. There was, however, a balance due to the 
treasurer of £8 odd, though the income had been 
about £61 more than on the preceding year.—It 
would be of very little interest to our readers to 
give the mere outlines, which is all that would be 
possible, of the various addresses on the usual busi- 
ness resolutions; Rev. J. Thomas, Mr. C. Bulmer, 
Rev. J. L. Short, Rev. H. W. Crosskey, Mr. Joseph 
Lupton, Revs. W. Blazeby, B.A., W. A. Clarke, and 
C. Howe being in turn called upon. One speech, 
indeed, was so full of interesting information, that 
we are glad to be able to give it at some length. 

The Rev. J. Knnrickx said: We have been occu- 
pied this afternoon with the affairs of our imme- 
diate neighbourhood in the West Riding. There is 
a maxim that charity begins at home, but to be 
fitted for Christian use there should be added by 
way of supplement that it should not end there. 
I am about to call your attention to a people by ao 
means wealthy, on the very verge of Christendom, 
and speaking a barbarous language not heard, I 
venture to say, on the day of Pentecost. It may 
seem extraordinary that in so remote a district 


Unite yianism shojyld be establishea and about te! 


celebrate its 300tt' anniversary. In modern times 
Unitarianism had its origin where you would not 
look for it—in Italy. It was soon stamped out there 
by the Papacy, and took refuge in Poland, from 
whence it was transferred about the middle of the 
16th century to Transylvania, where it took such 
root that in 1568 a conference was held, after which 
it was decided by the Prince of Transylvania that 
Unitarianism should be received among the estab- 
lished confessions of the country, the others being 
Calvinism and Lutheranism. Perhaps some of our 
friends who are enemies of establishments, may be 
shocked to hear of Unitarianism being an estab- 
lished religion, but we have to do with their faith 
only. They continued to flourish ; not much in 
favour, however, with the court or the higher orders, 
who gradually withdrew. The great misfortune was 
the incorporation of Hungary with Austria, and from 
that time they were subject to a series of oppressions 
which culminated after the great commotion in 
Europe in 1848 to establish the independence of 
Hungary. Austria soon set to work to render Hun- 
gary completely German and Austrian. The manner 
in which they attempted it was marked by the 
insidiousness of the spirit of the Jesuits. They did 
not directly attack the liberties which the constitu- 
tion had secured for the Unitarians of Transy]- 
vania, but they professed a great zeal for the 
improvement of education, and told the Unitarians 
the funds you are able to devote for that 
purpose are inadequate. You must increase the 
amount, or we must take the education 
of the youth upon ourselves. Fortunately, 
a member of a well-known Unitarian family, Mr. 
Paget, had settled in Transylvania. He wrote to 
me to see what could be done to prevent this griev- 
ance ot having the education of their children taken 
from them. I appealed to the Unitarians of England, 
and appeal was also made to those of America, and 
it may be in your recollection vat we succeeded, 
and assistance was sent to them by which, added 
to their own noble offerings, the Transylvanians 
were enabled to meet the demands of the Aus- 
trian Government. I need not recall the recent 
political events which have placed the Unitarians 
of Transylvania upon a new footing. Deeply 
as we may regret the carnage of Koenigsgratz 
and Sadowa, we must remember that by them the 
liberties of Hungary have been secured, and the 
ends of the Jesuits foiled. Under these circum- 
stances, the Unitarians of Transylvania are about 
to celebrate the tercentenary of their religious inde- 
pendence, and they Have invited the British aud 
Foreign Unitarian Association (o send a delegate to 
be present at the celebration in August next. The 
association have voted an address, the bearer of 
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which is to be the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and the Unit- 
arians of England cannot be represented by one who 
more fairly represents the catholic spirit which. 
animates our whole body. Mr. Kenrick concluded 
by moving a resolution of cordial greeting to “our 
Unitarian brethren in Transylvania.” 

The Rev. R. Pitcunr seconded the resolution, 
which was to be signed by the chairman on behalf 
of the meeting, and transmitted to the Rey. J. J. 
Tayler, with a request that he would present it at 
the same time as the address from the British and 
Foreign Association.—On the motion of the Rev. 
Linpsay TAPLin, seconded by the Rev, E, Arimn, it 
was resolved that the annual collections should be 
on the fourth Sunday in March instead of the 
second, as hitherto. This will accord with the change 
proposed in some other of the districts associated 
in these simultaneous mission collections. 
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THE EAST ANGLIAN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


An interesting meeting was held at Great Yar- 
mouth on Thursday, June 11th, to celebrate the 
first anniversary of this association, The associa- 
tion itself appears to be rather vague and unde- 
cided in its character. Disclaiming any sectarian 
status; declared by the president at the opening 
of the afternoon meeting to have for its object “to 
promote closer Christian union among the congre- 
gations of the district, irrespective of all denomina- 
tional distinctions,” and inviting the co-operation 
of all the Nonconformist ministers of the district, 
the whole affair seems gradually to have edged off, 
as the day wore on, into an ordinary district 
association of Unitarians. Mr. Kirkus’s speech in 
the evening was largely on the duty of Unitarians 
to spread their faith; the Rev. T. L. Marshall 
“received a cordial welcome as the representative 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association,” 
and concluded an excellent Unitarian speech by 
proposing “The Unitarian congregation of Yar- 
mouth.” We thought on first reading of the meeting 
that it would have to be chronicled in the neutral 
territory of “ What the Churches are Doing,” but 
more careful examination seems to justify us in 
placing it, after the example of our friend the 
Inquirer, among the religious intelligence of our 
own churches. 

The meetings began with service ia the Old 
Meeting, the Rev. R. Suettry leading the worship, 
and the preacher being the Rev. W. Kirkus, LL.B. 
(Independent). His text was 1 Cor.i.17. “For 
Christ sent me not to baptise but to preach the 
Gospel: not with wisdom of words lest the cross 
of Christ should be made of none effect.” 


The preacher referred to the divisions in the Corinthian 
Church, with which 8t. Paul said head nothing todo. 
Baptism after all was a very good thing as a symbol; but 
it was not the symbol, but the thing signified by it which 
is good; and when the symbol ceases to represent a 
great spiritual reality, then it is bad, even if Jesus Christ 
himself established it. It might be desirable to suspend 
even the two Christian sacraments if they became, as 
they often did become, dead symbols, perverted from 
their original purpose, and if the love of God was made 
dependent upon their reception in the narrow ecclesi- 
astical spirit. Then it might again be needful to the 
Christian minister to say, ‘‘ Christ sent me not to baptise, 
but to preach the Gospel.” Words, too, are symbols 
often acting only as a screen to hide from us the truths 
and realities we want to getat. St. Paul preached the 
ultimate fact of the love of God saving the world through 
Christ. The cross of Christ revealed the Eternal Love. 
He did not elaborately argue whether God could con- 
sistently love man in accordance with this theory or that, 
The cross of Christ was not only the revelation of the 
love of God to men, but the revelation of a truly human 
life to men, manifesting the life which men ought to 
live, especially in the Saviour’s example of entire self- 
sacrifice. Striving to attain the great truths which often 
lie hid under theological forms of speech, the preacher 
explained justification by faith, as, being made cotly 
good, being brought from a sinful life to childlike fait: 
and obedience, and the entire trust of the heart in Christ. 
But this grand truth has been perverted in our theories 
and dogmas until it becomes almost unmeaning. The 
fact of the manifestation of God in Christ, and the 
wonderful spirit of enthusiasm lighting up the hearts of 
the Apostles was the foundation of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Redemption is deliverance from the bondage of 
unrighteousness and distrust, and Christ, as an actual 
fact, does set us free, and this simple fact is turned into 
the dogma of the Atonement. So the dogma of Scriptural 
Infallibility is a perversion of the simple fact that we do 
derive precious stores of spiritual instruction from the 
Scriptures, and that they are the source of our highest 
knowledge of divine things. The preacher showed the 
danger of losing the essential truths through the “wisdom 
of words” which are meant to express them, but which 
only succeed, as in the case of that wonderful Athanasian 
Creed, in obscuring and perverting the simple truths. 
The sermon closed with an eloquent plea for eloser 
Christian union, combined with fidelity to ind! ; 
conyictions, living in brotherly charity, speaking alltha 
we believe, and denying boldly all that we do not believe, — 
and so working as best we may the work of God. 
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After the service the first annual meeting of the — 


members of the society was held for business, the 
president, the Rev. J. D. H. Smyru, of Norwich, in — 
the chair. y a 
The Present briefly stated the aim of thesociety, 
as already given. Very little had been done during 
the year, but they hoped, during the ensuing year, — 
to be able to diffuse a knowledge of their aims and 
principles, and so help their fellow Christians to a 
better idea of a Christian church than at present 
existed. It had been resolved at the last quartel 
meeting of the committee that the ministers ol the 
district be encouraged to exchange with each other, — 
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on which occasion bills were to be printed atthe —~ 
expense of the society, and that the ministersof 
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every town be requested to make inquiries respect- 
ing the condition of Sunday schools, and where 
practicable to establish new ones. 

The committee was then re-elected, and Mr. T. 
Lombe Taylor, of Starston Hall, was elected pre- 
sident of the society. Mr, Sothern and the Rev. 
J.D. H. Smyth were elected joint-secretaries. It 
was stated that the congregation at Lynn had been 
revived, and that now there was a respectable con- 
gregation, under the ministry of the Rev. Mr. 
Bruce. It was reported also that the sum of £20 
had been received in subscriptions. Various plans 
of usefulness were discussed, and after a somewhat 
vague and desultory conversation, it was at length 
resolved that the committee for the ensuing year 
be instructed to prepare some practical plan of 
action. 

After the business meeting, the members and 
friends of the society adjourned to a collation at 
the Masonic Hall, which was attended by about 
fifty ladies and gentlemen, the Rev. R. SHELLEY 
presiding. 

In the évening a tea meeting was held in the 
same hall, when about a hundred and twenty 
friends assembled. The Rev. R. SHeLyey presided ; 
and, says the Church and Tory paper, “in the course 
of an admirable speech, spoke of the principles of 
Unitarianism in a most impartial and intelligible 
manner.” Sir THomas Brnvor, Bart., in proposing 
thanks to the preacher, expressed the pleasure he felt 
at the fact that the East Anglian Christian Union had 
done Yarmouth the honour of selecting it as the 
place of its first meeting, and said that alchough he 
was not partial to long sermons, it was a consider- 
able period since he had listened to an address, 
occupying fifty minutes in delivery, with that profit 
and pleasure he had listened that day to Mr. Kirkus, 
and he could have attended with rapt delight to 
the discourse had it been prolonged for another 
fifty minutes. (Applause.) 

The Rev. W. Krrxus, LL.B., in his response, said 
that preachers as well as other people are liable to 
get into ruts and to keep up old traditions that 
needed revision. He thought if preachers were 
occasionally cross-examined either before or subse- 
quent to their lectures, if it did not spoil their 
tempers, it might tend to improve their intellects. 
He proceeded to remark on the importance of 
their maintaining and teaching that which they 
believed to be true. The relizious opinions of 
the Unitarians were regarded by the great ma- 
jority of Christians with absolute horror and 
amazement. They wondered how, in a land 
where Bibles could be purchased at ninepence 
each, Unitarians could hold the belief they did 
and teach what they taught. Persons professing 
Unitarian opinions had been too long content 
with being just tolerated. It was true that they 
were not now burned or persecuted, or placed 
under grievous civil disabilities, but he was afraid 
that they had taken, as a body, but very little pains 
to urge upon the acceptance of other people what 
they believed to be the truth. There were doctrines 
that he deemed most precious—principles which 
they thought most true—yet they proclaimed these 
doctrines ard these principles as it were with bated 
breath, and they went about as though on suf- 
ferance, seemingly pleased if persons not of their 
way of thinking would notice them in the public 
streets and shake hands with them. In his opinion 
the so-called orthodox views of Almighty God were 
grossly superstitious. People for the most part did 
notregard Godas an Almighty Father who watched 
over and loved all His children alike; who did not 
wish that one of His children should perish. Most 
Christians looked upon the Supreme Being as having 
a few favourites upon whom He bestowed unlimited 
blessings, while the rest of mankind were totally 
disregarded and punished. They did not think that 
the love of God was free, flowing from this divine 
affection, but a love purchased and paid for at a 
great price. But the members of this Union held 
that the love of God was free and overflowing to 
every human being. If they (the Unitarians) held 
certain doctrines they should do their best to 
spread them. Orthodox Christians covered Eng- 
land with tracts, they employed missionaries, and 
taught their doctrines with energy and earnest- 
ness. Butif he (Mr. Kirkus) wished to distribute 
a tract on his side of the question, he scarcely 
knew where to find one. . He did not know where 
the literature existed which should accompany 
what they believed to be Christian truth. Why 
was it that tracts could be produced by millions 
on the other side, while they (the Unitarians) 
could hardly get any tracts at all? Unitarians 
appealed to people to love God from the highest 
motives, while the orthodox appealed to lower 
motives—the threats of awful punishments. Butin 
appealing to the highest motives they asa body did 
not seem to realise them. People asked them where 
was the fruit of their teaching, where their progress? 
They were looked upon as a quiet, inoffensive body, 
and well behaved, but this (said their opponents) 
was the most that could be placed to their credit. 
If they loved and believed in their principles they 
should propagate them—they should go into the 
highways and byeways, and preach their doctrines. 
He trusted that the love of God would constrain 
them as a body to move more, and that success 
would attend this excellent society which had so 
recently been formed. (Loud applause.) 

Addresses were also delivered by Revs. T. L. 
Marsa, of London; Bruce, of Lynn; J. W, 


Smitu, of Ipswich; R. Swann, of Royston; R. 
Dunnz, T. Cooper; and Messrs, I. M. Wann, Guypn, 
and DEAN, 


INTELLIGENCE, 


AtnswortTH.—About 150 members of the Bury 
Sunday-school Union met at this place on Sunday, 
June 14th. After tea Mr. John Spencer presided. 
Mr. Wm. Freeston, of Heap Bridge, introduced for 
discussion, “The Preparation of Lessons.” The 
reading of the paper was followed by discussion, 
in which Messrs. Henry Hall, Thos. Holt, John 
Mason, George Lord, Thos. Lord, D. Wormald, and 
the chairman took part. After Mr. Freeston had 
replied, a cordial vote of thanks was passed for his 
paper, and to the chairman for presiding. 

LONDON: WoRSHIP STREET SUNDAY-SCHOOL JUBI- 
LEE.—A social tea meeting was held in Worship- 
street Chapel on Wednesday, the 13th May, to 
celebrate the completion of the first fifty years of 
its existence. The Rev. J. C. Means, minister of 
the chapel, who had been oneof the teachers of the 
school at its foundation, was in the chair, and was 
surrounded by many of the teachers and scholars 
of the successive periods of the school’s existence. 
After tea, the Chairman gave a sketch of the early 
history of the school, which had been established 
in the spring of the year 1818, very much at the 
instigation of some cousins of his own, now at rest, 
who had been interested in Sunday schools, and by 
some friends who were.engaged in an orthodox 
Sunday school, to which, therefore, the Worship- 
street school may be said to owe its birth. Atthat 
time the helps and facilities which now exist were 
not yetin being; and they had consequently various 
difficulties to contend with. Among these was the 
want of books. Those published by the Sunday- 
school Union were objected to on account of the 
doctrines contained in them; and the only intro- 
ductory book which they could use was Mrs. Mary 
Hughes’s “ First Book for Sunday Schools,” and 
that was dear. It was the first Sunday school 
established among the Old General Baptists and 
Unitarians of London, which had any permanence,— 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by the Rev. 
Henry Ierson, of Islington; Mr. C. L. Corkran; the 
Rev. John Marten, of Peckham; Mr. Wade, secre- 
tary of the Sunday-school Association; and by 
Messrs. Edward Wright, William N. Green, and 
Henry Green.—Mr. William N. Green referred with 
great pleasure to his early connection with the 
Coles-street school, and to the monthly breakfast 
meeting at Worship-street. Teachers were in ear- 
nest then; they used to get over tq Worship-street, 
perhaps two miles from their homes, by eight 
o'clock, and then hasten back, after breakfast, to 
be in time for the opening of their own school. 
They taught their classes, not once a day or on 
alternate Sundays, but in the morning and after- 
noon of every Sunday; and his experience told 
him that teachers who thus took the entire instruc- 
tion of a class were more interested in their work, 
and did it more efficiently than those who were 
less constant.—The company was about a hundred 
in number, andin it were some of the first scholars, 
including the very first who was entered, then a 
little girl of five years old, now a grandmother. An 
interesting letter was read from one of the first 
scholars, now a member of the Society of Friends, 
recalling gratefully the religious impressions she 
had received in the school in her childhood, espe- 
cially from the first address given by Mr. Means to 
the scholars. 

MANCHESTER: STRANGEWAYS SUNDAY- SCHOOL 
Frstivau.—The adoption of the offertory for the 
entire support of the church and all its institutions 
having done away with special Sunday-school col- 
lections, the day which formerly was devoted to this 
purpose is still set apart for special services, and it 
is endeavoured to make it as happy and pleasant 
an occasion as possible to all connected with the 
Sunday school—the scholars’ festival Sunday, Last 
Sunday being the day appointed for this purpose, the 
church was very beautifully decorated with plants 
and flowers. Large and handsome greenhouse plants 
were arranged on each side of the wide steps leading 
up to the chancel, and on other available places, while 
numberless vases and trays of flowers covered the 
communion table, or drooped from the mouldings 
of the architecture, the font being filled with the 
choicest that could be procured. Altogether, the 
church presented a very beautiful appearance, and 
enhanced the pleasure of the day, both to the school 
children, and also to the crowded congregations, 
for whose accommodation forms had to be placed 
along the aisles. The Rev. H. E. Dowson preached 
in the morning. Inthe afternoon, instead of the 
usual school, the scholars walked in procession into 
Greengate, and there a short service was held in the 
open place, Rev. B, Herford giving a short address, 
and the scholars singing their hymns, by which 
especially it was hoped that many in the dense, 
poor population of Greengate, might be touched by 
religious memories and impressions. Afterwards, 
scholars and teachers all had tea together, and then 
the evening service took place, the Rev. Brooke Her- 
ford giving a “sermon to parents and children.” 

Preston.—In April, 1861, the Noneonformi-ts of 
Preston, ir consequence of attacks made upon them 
by the late Mr. Hoare, of Staplehurst, Dr. Moles- 
worth, of Rochdale, and the Rev. Canon Parr, 
organised themselves for mutual protection. 


The | 


society then formed connected itself with the 
Liberation Society, and elected the late William 
Ainsworth, Esq., and the Rev. W. C. Squier, both 
Unitarians, its president and secretary. On Mr. 
Squier’s removal to Stand, a year ago, he yielded to 
the urgent wishes of the society that he should 
continue to act as secretary. His distance from 
Preston, and his inability to take part in the 
agitation now going on in the town against the Irish 
Establishment have, however, compelled him to ask 
to be relieved of his office. Onhis retirement from 
the active duties of a post he had held for more 
than seven years, the Liberation Society has 
presented him with Mr. Skeat’s “History of the 
Free Churches of England,” as a friendly acknow- 
ledgment of his services. 

Spaton DreravaLt, NortTHUMBERLAND.—A Satur- 
day night religious service was recently conducted 
at Seaton Delaval by the Rev. J. C. Street, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, a long and animated discussion 
ensuing between two of the local Methodist 
preachers and Mr, Street. Since that time the ex- 
citement has been increasing inintensity. He was 
again announced to preach on Saturday week, at 
half-past seven o’clock ; but on the Saturday morn- 
ing he received a letter bearing the signature of 
one of the most active Unitarian friends at Seaton 
Delaval, informing him with many expressions of 
sorrow, that the owners had refused the use of the 
chapel, and advising him not to go out that night 
at all, but to wait until some inquiries were made, 
and certain false impressions removed from the 
minds of the owners. The letter throughout was 
so ingenious, manifested such know|ledge of persons 
and events connected with the cau «,aad conveyed 
such apparently hearty sympathy, that no suspicion 
was aroused. Mr. Street immediately replied, and 
sent his letter of sympathy and encouragement in 
a parcel by train—there being no second post. It 
arrived, but no one understood it. With the time 
for service came all the friends, but none of them 
had written to Mr. Street, and, as he did not ap- 
pear, a messenger was despatched to Newcastle, 
leaving behind him several hundred persons im- 
patiently waiting the solution of the mystery. A 
moment's interview with Mr. Street proved the 
letter a forgery. A special train was engaged, and 
at a quarter past nine o’clock he arrived at Seaton 
Delaval. His reception was most enthusiastic-— 
was indeed an ovation; the chapel was crowded in 
afew minutes. It was too late to hold a service, 
but a hymn was sung, and a full explanation of 
the affair given. At the close a collection wasmade 
by the congregation to defray the expense to which 
the unknown trickster had put them. 

STANNINGTON.—On Sunday, June 7th, the Sunday- 
schoo! sermons were preached by the Rev. Rees L. 
Lloyd, of Belper. Owing to the long-continued 
depression of trade, the collections were notso good. 
as on former occasions. 


= 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO, CORRESPONDENTS. 
S. C. S.—Your parcel came when we were going to press.. 
W.S. P.—Declined with thanks. 


LONDON SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editors.—I have read with deep interest 
the report in the Znguirer and the Unitarian Herald 
of the annual proceedings at the breakfast of the 
Sunday-school Association in London, I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Tayler and Mr. Martineau, that the 
aim of the Sunday school should not be intellect- 
ual—that is, I suppose is meant, not chiefly 
intellectual—but moral and spiritual. Iam grateful 
to them for their emphatic enunciation of this 
important principle. For several years I have been 
labouring by lectures and other means to impress 
the same upon the minds of the teachers in South 
Lancashire; and last Whit-Sunday, when I stood 
in Cross-street Chapel and looked down upon two 
thousand Sunday scholars and teachers collected 
from Manchester alone, I felt this more than I had 
ever done before. I saw before me not only the 
vast number present, but I saw, as it were, behind 
them the still vaster multitude gathered in our 
Sunday schools week by week overall the land ; and, 
while I deeply and solemnly felt the grand oppor- 
tunity thus offered of leavening the masses of this 
country with the spirit of Christ, I was overcome 
with sorrow and longing as I thought how this 
opportunity was comparatively wasted; and I 
determined still more that I would never rest, as 
long as I had lifeandstrength, until I had succeeded 
in awakening a deeper feeling of this opportunity 
and holy resolve to use it in the heart of our 
church. 

And now I wish to say, in reply to the note 
sounded in London, that we are not necessarily a 
long way off from the time when the predominant 
aim of Sunday-school teaching shall be moral and 
religious. That aim may be realised next Sunday 
in every school where there is either a minister or 
any one who can take his place. It must be 
realised, if realised at all, generally, by the minister 
doing the work. It will never be realised if it 
depends on the great majority of the teachers 
themselves. I know as much now, I suppose, as 
any one of the Sunday-school teachers in this 
district, and I feel assured that there is not one in 
fifty among them who feels competent or willing 


to improve the young generation; but they shrink 
from attempting the work of practical, moral, and 
religious instruction. It is, I believe, partly from 
the shyness which Englishmen and Englishwomen 
have in general to speak of the deepest and holiest 
subjects. If you get one of our young men, the 
most punctual in attendance, most active and 
zealous in all other Sunday-school work, and ask 
him to undertake the moral and religious instruc- 
tion of his class, he will say to you—if you ean get 
at his real sentiments—* Well, ask me to teach any 
kind of knowledge that I know anything about; 
ask me to teach a bit of grammar, or a bit of 
history, or a bit of geography, or arithmetic, and I 
will doit. In trying to teach these things I feel 
that I am superior to the class—I know something 
that they do not; but don’t ask me to speak to 
them about moral and religious subjects, for I feel 
as if I could not doit. There I do not feel that I 
am sufficiently superior to the class to speak to 
them with any authority. I am not good enough 
to talk to them about goodness. I am not religious 
enough to talk to them about religion. I cannot do 
it, for I cannot feel that I should be read in trying 
to do it.” 

And then, in addition to this moral difficulty, 
there is the intellectual difficulty, which weighs, 
perhaps unconsciously, with many. They have 
found by experience how difficult it is so to speak 
on moral or religious themes as to secure the in- 
terest of children. The very attempt is connected 
with the sense of failure in their minds—with the 
remembrance of vain efforts to express all their 
own thoughts, and with the picture of the children 
becoming dull and restless under their words. 

Believing, then, as I do, that the state of mind 
which I have just suggested prevails widely among 
our Sunday-school teachers, I am convinced that 
we shall not get the work of moral and religious 
instruction done by them. Ir1r Is TO BE DONE AT 
ALL, IT MUST BE DONE BY THE MINISTER, or by some 
one specially prepared like him for the work. 

It will be asked at once—But bow is it possible 
for the minister to do the work? He cannot cut 
himself in pieces to give instruction to a number 
of classes at once, and he has neither time nor 
strength to take theminsuccession. I believe that 
in this question there lies the misconception which 
has hitherto been the chief barrier to the intro- 
duction into the Sunday school of its true work— 
rooral and spiritual culture. It is a misconception 
as to the nature of the work to be done, 

Those who have not given special attention to 
the spiritual training of the young are apt to 
imagine that it needs a systematic course of ideas 
adldressed't6 the intellect like course of grammar, 
history, arithmetic, or science. Now we shall at 
once see what a mistake this is if we tix our minds 
on the object to be attained. The object of in-| 
struction in grammar, history, arithmetic, or science 

is to strengthen, quicken, and inform the inted/ect ; 
ut the object.of primary moral and religious in- 
struction is to awaken and train the moral and reli- 
gious rature—awaken and train it to dove goodness 
and to love God. 

I can hardly imagine that any one will dispute 
‘this objeet; for surely all must see that if we can 

‘bring the children of our Sunday schools to love 
- goodness and to love God, we shall have taken the 
most effectual means to make them good and pious. 
-And then, if we ask ourselves again—what it is 
‘that will make our children love goodness and God, 
\we shall see that it is not a course of abstract ideas 
tail dressed to the understanding as if we were teach- 
ing grammar, but rather a succession of impressions 
—inipréssions from lovely images both of goodness 
and God made on the imagination and the heart. 
Such a succession ef impressions requires very 
little system, graduation, or connection. We have not 
to teach the science of theology, but toawaken the 
sentiment of religion. Though it would not be 
accurate to say that we have not to teach theology 
at all, we may say that we have to teach as our 
basis the very simplest ideas of theology, that God 
is our father, good and wise, and great and loving ; 
that goodness is to be loved and pursued, and vice 
hated and shunned—ideas so simple that they 
require but once stating to be understood, but so 
. important that it is the work of all moral and reli- 
gious education to make the conscience recognise 
and the heart feel them. ; A 

What is wanted, then, I repeat, is a simple succes- 
sion of images of goodness and of God addressed 
chiefly to the imagination, and resting on this simple 
basis of ideas, and stich lessons may be addressed 

effectually to the whole 


' 


_ not only easily but most 


gi ere now tried this plan for several years in 


our own Sunday school, I believe with complete 
success. I therefore know that it is practicable. 
The plan is as follows:—Thbe whole school— 
boys, girls, and teachers—assemble the first thing 
on a Sunday morning in our large room. We 
open with a hymn and a simple prayer, and then 
the minister addresses the whole school. His aim 
is, at one time, to make the children feel the love- 
liness of goodness and hatefulness of vice—say, for 
example, the loveliness of truthfulness and the hate- 
fulness of falsehood; at another time, he seeks to 
make them feel the loveliness, the goodness, the 
fatherly love, and tenderness, the holiness of God. 
But, whatever his aim, he carefully avoids seeking 
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to work it out by abstract argument addressed to 
the understanding, and presentsit by actual example 
or image to the imagination, taking for his model 
the parables of the Great Teacher, At the end of 
the lesson a chapter is recommended to the teachers 
for reading with their classes, in order that the same 
thought may be impressed on the mind in the 
beautiful words of Scripture. A hymn, containing 
the same thought, is also selected for learning till 
the next Sunday. The scholars then file off with 
their teachers into their various class-rooms. The 
teachers — at least many of them — talk with their 
scholars, and question them on the lesson, read with 
them, and explain the chapter and hear the last Sun- 
day’shymn. By this time the bell rings for service in 
the chapel, and the moral and religious intruction 
in the school closes for the day. The elder scholars 
and teachers attend the service. Those who remain 
in school are instructed or entertained by their 
teachers, as best may be. 

Tbe afternoon is given up to intellectual instruc- 
tion. The teachers now follow the bent of their 
own tastes and acquirements, and instruct their 
classes in the subjects which most ioterest them, 
or which seem most needed. Some will prefer 
theology, including the history of the Bible. Others 
will prefer profane history or natural science. I 
have no doubt that if any scholars were found who 
wished to study Greek or learn to read the Freach 
Testament, we could, as Mr. Sharpe recommended, 
find teachers who would undertake the work. 

Here, then, both wants are met. ‘The moral and 
religious aim is kept predominant, and yet it is 
found that there is still a sufficient time for the 
teachers to do their own work, and in their own 
way, in imparting secular knowledge. And I quite 
agree with Mr. Freeston that some amount of 
secular education must be given still in our Sunday 
schools. I am not sure that at present the attend- 
ance, especially of elder scholars, would not be 
greatly lessened if all secular instruction were dis- 
continued. ButI advocate the retention of secular 
instruction, in the interest of the moral and religious 
training. I believe my own children and young 
people get as much religion as is good for them in 
the morning. To renew the subject again in the 
afternoon would be to risk effacing the impression 
then made, and wearying and disgusting them with 
the subject. 

Many will shake their heads still at the idea of 
lessons addressed simultaneously to the whole 
school. They will imagine that matter, offered 
especially in story form to the younger scholars, 
will be listened to with impatience by the elder 
scholars. I have never found it so in one single 
instance. Of course, I do not pretend to address 
the infants, but whildren from seven or eight up- 
ward. And I believe the elder scholars are as 
much interested in the lesson as the youngest. 
Many of these elder scholars are, of course, oeca- 
sional teachers, and therefore listen in the spirit of 
teachers. 

Ministers wid/ take up the work. I feel sure of this, 
as soon asthey see that it is their work. Wherever 
there is afternoon service, I have no doubt, if the 
congregation were willing, the minister would—as 
the ministers have done in many places—change 
the ordinary service for adults into one suitable for 
the children ; and where this cannot be done, would 
find some other portion of the day for a simulta- 
neous lesson to the whole school, of ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour. This would entail no more 
labour than the conducting of Bible or other classes, 
or even acting as superintendents, which they now 
often willingly undertake, and it would effecta far 
more valuable result. T. E. Poyntine. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton.—On Sunday, moyving and evening, school 
sermons, by the Rev. Brooke Herford. 

London: MancuEster NEW CoLLEGE.—On Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, annual examination. On 
Thursday, annual meeting of trustees, and a valedic- 
tory religious service. 


Manchester: Cross-stREET CHAPEL.—The Rev. Dr. 
Bellows, of New York, will preach on Sunday morning. 

Padiham,—On Sunday, morning and evening, the 
Rev. Wm. Binns will preach. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. T. EB. Poynting. 

Rotherham.—On Sunday, school sermons. 
the Rev. J. Owen, of Whitby. 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, the Rev. Dr. Bellows will 
preach in aid of the Sunday school. 

Whitby.--On Sunday, the Rev. Wm. Blazeby, B.A., 
will preach. : ‘ 


Preacher, 


Birth. 
WIMHURST.—On the 15th inst., Mrs. Wimhurst, of Glossop, 
of a daughter. 


Marzinges. 


MORRISON—SAWSE.—On tho 12th inst., at 3, Watson-street, 
Aberdeen, by the Rev. J. G. Slater, Mr. Alex. S. Morrison, 
to Margaret Downie, eldest daughter of Mr. John Sawse. 

PAYNE—BERRILL.—On the 10th inst., at the Unitarian 
Christian Church, Northampton, by the father of the bride- 

room, Thomas, eldest, son of the Rev. Iden Rayae, 0 
argaret Dunkley, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
William Berrill, both of Northampton. 

TYNDALL—GARDNER.—On the 15th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Downpatrick, by the Rev. S. C. Nelson, uncle to the 
bride, Kdward Lant, second son of Henry Wilton Tyndall, 
of Birmingham, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Edward Gardner, of Downpatrick—No cards. At home 
July the 7th and 8th. 21, Harborne Road, Edgbaston, 


WOOD—EVANS.—On the 4th inst., at St. Panl’s, Prince’s 
Park, Liverpool, by the Rev. Edmund Hugh M‘Neile, Mr. 
John Pownall Wood, of Manchester, to Elizabeth Ann, 
second daughter of Mr. John Evans, of Liverpool. 


Henths. 


INGHAM.—On the 3rd inst., at her residence, 22, York-street, 
Heywood, Elizabeth Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. James 
Ingham, formerly of Newchurch, in Rossendale, in her22nd 
year. 

JONES.—On the 15th inst., at Montpellier, France. 
third daughter of the Rev. William Arthur Jones, ; 


Mary, 
aged 16. 
ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
A WAY.--TOURISTS’ TICKETS by ORDINARY TRAINS. 
On and after June 1, 1863, RETURN TICKETS by Ordinary 
Trains, First and Second Class, available for one Calendar 
Month, wil] be issued from all the principal stations upen this 
Company’s Railway to 
FLEELWOOD, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
Third Class Return Tickets, available by Third Class Trains 
for 14 days are also issued to Southport, Blackpool, Lytham, 


and Fleetwood. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 

By way of Liverpool, and thence by the Isle of Man Com- 
pany’s steamers, which will leave the Prince’s Pier Head daily, 
onan after June 1 to September 30, at one p.m.; returning 
from Douglas at or after nine a.m. daily (Sundays excepted). 
These tickets donot include conveyance between the Exchange 
Station, Liverpool, and the steamer, 

SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATE, ILKLEY for BEN 
RHYDDING, WHITBY, BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, RED- 
CAR, HORNSEY, WITHERNSEA, SALTBURN, SEATON, 
and TYNEMOUTH. 

CUMBERLAND. 


Windermere, Furness Abbey, Grange, Ulverstone, Conistox 
Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck for Uliswater, Lancas- 
ter or Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dumfries, Beattock, Ayr, 
Melrose, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, Arbroath, Aber- 
deen, Keith, Elgin, Inverness. 

DUBLIN. 

To NORTH WALFS, including Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Vale of Clwyd, Ruthin, Llanrwst, Lian- 
dudno, Hol yhead, &c, 

NORTH OF IRELAND. 

Portrush (for Giant’s Causeway), Lake Erne, Londonderry, 
and the North of Lreland and Belfast (via Fleetwood) the only 
direct route. 

_ Pic-nic and pleasure parties at one single fare for the double 
jou'ney. 

Holders of tickets for the above travel by ordinary trains.— 
For further information respecting fares and times of trains 
starting see this Company’s tourists’ programme, time books, 
and bills at all the Booking Offices on the line. By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 

Manchester, May 25, 1668. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the * xXan- 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET, 
ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S b 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL,’ 
87, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 4 
HIRLEY’S ‘TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
KD. 1, 8 Beds from 18. 6d. per Night 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
} _._Flain Breakfast or_Tes, 1B: ya. 
«3 HIRLEY’s TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
LP A ee RCS Comfort... sp See 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from. 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most fayour- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. : 


HIRLEY’S ‘TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which is, “‘ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 

e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi— 

eal Process. Puriflers tothe Birmingham General ospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. ‘ 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, ¥ 
BIRMINGHAM. 


E DINNER SHERRY. 
2498. PER DOZEN. 

Selected with GREAT CAR, and brought on by 
ourselves DIREC? from CADIZ, has secured for itself 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, which 
makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever to main- 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. ['tis, therefore, with 
confidence we so.cit COMPARISON with any wine 
— > = price, or even SEVERAL shillings a dozen 

LARER. 


We shall have pe in showing SAMPLES. 
Those who like it 


rom wood cam have any quantity 
they please, and can save CONSIDERABL Wid taking 
Quarter-cask (cask included) -at £14. 5s. 
Octave itto -at £7, 53. 
JAMES SMITH & PANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26. MARKET-STREET, : 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTBR 
HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG RC 
DOOR LA’ 


CASH and DEED BOXES, SPREET 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on 


} 


- 


WHITFIELD & SONS 
* VIADUCT WORKS, OX REF 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEPHENSON P. 


BIRMINGHAM, 4 
VISItORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mec 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the | 
Northern, Midland, and London and North- ; 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 48. 6d, per Day. — ittin 
Show Rooms. a> ee lh 2 
R. HENRY PLANCK, D eee 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. 
was formerly pupil and fer several years principal assistant ~ 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent gent adiy Federer > 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kin Ae 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. ’ i * ehgwre 


Printed for the Proprietors, by Wittiam Ey. cf. 
ili 377, Waterloo Road, Cheet | ‘a his 
offices, No. 8, Cross-street, Parish of | 
lished by Joan Parivips, at 
Parish of Manchester.—London 
ter Row.—Friday, June 19, 1368, ; 
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CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ONTON CHAPEL.—On Sunday, June 
28th, the ANNIVERSARY SCHOOL SERMONS will 
be preached by the Rev. J. LETTIS SHORT, of Sheffield. 
Morning service at 10 45, afternoon service at three o'clock. 
A Collection after each service. 


Yo See epee next, June 28th, 1868, 

TWO SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. JAMES 
BLACK, M.A., of Stockport, on behalf of the Sunday School. 
Afternoon service at three, evening at 630. Tea in theSchool 
at 430. Sixpence each. 


UDLEY.—OLD MEETING HOUSE, 
WOLVERHAMPTON-STREET. — ANNIVERSARY 
SERVICES.—On Sunday next, June 28, 1868, TWO SERMONS 
will be preached in the above Meeting House, by the Rey. 
WM. OATES, of Derby. : 
Collections will be made after each service in aid of the 
Trust Funds, 
Services to commence at eleven o’clockin the morning, and 
at half-past six in the evening. 


ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The ANNUAL AGGREGATE MEETING of the SCHOOLS 
in connection with this Association will be held on Sunday 
Afternoon next, at three o’clock, at Unity Church, Islington. 
The Rey. JOSEPH HEY WOOD, of the Chapel-street Mission, 
will take the introductory part of the service, and the Rev. H. 
alpaca D.D., bas kindly consented to Address the 

ren. 


7 
CUTHAMPTON.—tThe ANNUAL 
MEETING of the SOUTHERN UNITARIAN SOCIE- 
TIES will take place on Thursday, July the 2nd, at the 
Church of the Saviour, Avenue Place, when the Rey. H. W. 
BELLOWS, D.D., of New York, will Preach. Service to com- 
mence at a quarter-past eleven o’clock. 

There will be a BUSINESS MEETING of the Societies 
after the morning service,and a COLD COLLATION in the 
Committee Room, price 1s. 6d. 

A TEA MEETING (price 9d.) in the Evening at five o’clock. 
A Deputation from the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is expected to attend. 

The Rev. C. H. A. DALL, missionary of the American Unit- 
arian Association at Calcutta, will Preach at the Church of 
the Saviour, Southampton, Sunday, June 28th, morning and 
evening. E. KELL. 


n 

TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN.—Sub- 
jects of Sunday Morning DISCOURSES, by Rev. J. K. 
APPLEBEE, late cf Devonport:—5th July, on the Resurrec- 
tion. 12th July, on Christ’s Beginning of Miracles. 19th 
July, on Christ’s Truth and Christ’s Freedom. 26th July, on 
the First and Second Man. 2nd August, on Inspiration. 9th 

August, on Providence. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—Sunday, the 5th 
July next, will be the ANNIVERSARY of the OPENING of 
this CHURCH, on which occasion the SERMONS, morning 
‘and evening, will be preached by the Rev. WM. FOSTER, the 
minister of the Church. Morning service at eleven, evening 
at half-past six. A Collection will be made after each service 
in aid of the Funds of the Church. 


TNO UNITARIAN MINISTERS.—Ministers 


in the country, willing during the summer months to 
ne afew weeksin London or its suburbs, and undertake 
lpit Duty, are requested to furnish the undersigned with 
‘their names, and also with particulars as to the Sunday on 
which they will beatliberty. The necessary expenses will bo 

provided for if anengagement is made. | 

R. BROOK ASPLAND, 
178, Strand. 


ROBERT SPEARS. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are ureendy. in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
“nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets; of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, K.C. | 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, T'wills, and 

* Co.,54, Lombard-street, E.C, ‘ 


eat — — 
. BE LET, Unfurnished, at 150, Parking> 
ton-street, Islington, N., a DRAWING-ROOM and two 
> ROOMS, with use of Kitchen and gas, if required. 


ORNING GOVERNESS.—WANTED, 


by a Young Lady, an Engagementas Morning Govern- 
ess in a family residing in the neighbourhood of Cheetham 
Hill or Broughton.—Address R. E. H., Unitarian Herald 
office.—Reference may be made to the Rev. Brooke Herford, 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY. — CHEAP SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO 
HOLLINGWORTH LAKE.—The Public are respectfully in- 
formed that Tickets, at reduced fares, will be issued at the 
Victoria Station, Manchester, for LITTLEBOROUGH, Every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, by the 1015 
ane 1i5a.m., 12 15,1 15, 2,and 330 p.m. Trains until further 
notice. 

Passengers can also be booked from Stalybridge, Ashton, 
Miles Platting, Bolton, Bury, Black Lane, Bradley old, West- 
houghton, and Middleton, at the same fares by trains in con- 
nection. For particulars of trains, see time bills and books of 
the Company. 

é Fares for the Double Journey: 

First class, 2s. 6d.; Second class, 1s. 9d.; Third class, Is. 3d. 
Children under 12 years of age, half fare. No luggage allowed. 

Retu'ning from Littleborough at 8 20, 4 45, 5 32, 6 52, 85, 830, 
and 10 30 p.m, 

Note.—The 8 5 p.m. Train is the last train to Hey wood, Bury, 
Black Lane, Bolton, Bradley Fold, and Westhoughton. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON HOLIDAY. 

On Saturday afternoon a SPECIAL TRAIN will leave Vic- 
toria Station, Manchester, at 245 p.m. for LITTLEBOROUGH, 
commencing June 13. y order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Manchester, June 1, 1868. 


“ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


WAY.--TOURISTS’ TICKETS by ORDINARY TRAINS. 
On and after June 1, 1868, RETURN TICKETS by Ordinary 
Trains, First and Second Class, available for one Calendar 
Month, will be issued from all the principal stations upon this 
Company’s Railway to 
FLEETWOOD, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
Third Class Return Tickets, available by Third Class Trains 
for 14 days are also issued to Southport, Blackpool, Lytham, 


and Fleetwood. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 

By way of Liverpool, and thence by the Isle of Man Com- 
pany’s steamers, which will leave the Prince’s rier Head daily, 
onand after June 1 to September 30, at one p.m.; returning 
from Douglas at or after nine a.m. daily (Sundays excepted). 
These tickets do not include conveyance between the Exchange 
Station, Liverpool, and the steamer. 

SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATR, ILKLEY for BEN 
RHYDDING, WHITBY, BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, RED- 
CAR. HORNSEY, WITHERNSEA, SALTBURN, SEATON, 
and TYNEMOUTH. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Windermere, Furness Abbey, Grange, Ulverstone, Coniston 
Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck for Ullswater, Lancas- 
ter or Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dumfries, Beattock, Ayr, 
Melrose, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, Arbroath, Aber- 
deen, Keith, Elgin, Inverness. 


DUBLIN. 

To NORTH WALES, including Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Vale of Clwyd, Ruthin, Llanrwst, Lian- 
dudno, Holyhead, &e. 

NORTH OF IRELAND. 

Portrush (for Giant’s Causeway), Lake Erne, Londonderry, 
and the North of lreland and Belfast (via Fleetwood) the only 
direct route. 

Pic-nie and pleasure parties at one single fare for the double 
Baer. 

Holders of tickets for the above travel by ordinary trains.— 
For further information respecting fares and times of trains 
starting see this Company’s tourists’ programme, time books, 
and bills at all the Booking Offices on the line. By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 

Manchester, May 25, 1668. 


In three vols. cloth, price 73. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘*Superiorto any preced- 
ing revision of our English translation.”—Atheneum. 
Whitfield, Green, and Son, 178, Strand. 


Just published by the Sunday-school Association. 


ESSONS FROM THE EPISTLES AND 


LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. In two volumes, 

Volume I. including those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. Volume II., St. Paul. Each 12mo., canvas boards, ls. 
6d.; cloth lettered, 2s. Subscribers supplied at 25 per cent. 
from these prices. 

*,* The above Work is by the author of ‘* Morning Lessons,” 
and may be used as a sequel to it by more advanced classes. 

London: EF. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXII. July l1st., 1868. 

1. Lessing as a Theologian: a Study, by J. Frederick Smith. 

2. The Creation, II[., by Russell Martineau, M.A. 

8. The Progress of the Working Classes, by P. H. Rathbone. 

4, Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, by J. J. 
Tayler, B.A. 

5. On the Influence of Profitable Prison Labour is cp tho 
Reformation of Criminals, by Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 

6. The Obligations of Conformity inthe Church of England, 
by Presbyter Anglicanus. 

7. C. C.J. Bunsen, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and eng 90] Henrietta- 
street, Coverit, Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


“MAHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK,” price 4s, 6d. 


~TUNKS TO ALL MARTINEAU’S HYMNS. 
ndon : Novello, Ewen, and Co. 


: Just published, pritets. 
Fp an MANCHESTER LECTURES. By 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
* London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, Mancnester: Jobn- 
son and Rawson, 


a | 
SELECTION of TRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
hol nie up into packets containing one each of the follow- 
ng Tracts :— 
A Common-sense View of the Bible. 
Are not we Christians Also? 
Trying to believe in God, 
Servetus the Martyr. 
Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 
Two Schemes of Salvation. 
Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. 
Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment. 
Christianity as Christ preached it. 
Do Men MeanwhattheySay? | 
Christ our Savour, not our Substitute. 
What Christ has done for us. 
Think for Yourself. 
The Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 
Not what Men believe, but what they are. 
Repentance the true Atonement. 
For oe a packet containing six of each of theabove Tracts. 
3. 


Application for these packets must be made direct to the 
bs via Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street, Man- 
chester. 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


The PUPILS of the Misses MARTIN will RE-ASSEM- 
BLE after the Midsummer vacation, on Thursday, July 30th. 


FIGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev..G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
HE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


‘ INDOW GROVE ScHOOL, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 


<— GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEAR 
MANCHESTER —Head Master, Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
M.A.—House large and commodious, locality healthy, play- 
ground attached, and number of pupils limited. Terms per 
annum: For Boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for Boa: ders 
above 14 years of ago, £10. Day Scholars admitted at 12 
guineas a yeareach. Full particulars on pit ication. 

N.B.—A Preparatory School for Little Boys and Girls, by 
Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For Boarders, £25; for Day Scholars, 
four guineas a year. 

The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tuesday, 
August 4, 1863. 


HyOr MTA Steins OrHiiNes, OIN, 
BookKBINDER, RULER, AND AccouNT Book MAKER, 
BARLOW’S COURT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


BEL MORRALL'S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 

Adi Nagh: o@Seinu Urohaniank, 


ie 
N) 3, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


ARRISON’S PATENT REVOLVING 
and SELF-INKING ENVELOPE STAMP ought to 
be in every office and place of business. Dating and Endorsing 
Stamps with all the latest improvements. 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS WORKS, 
79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—RKeference kindly permitted 

to the Rev, Dr. Beard. 

HITFLELD’s PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 

CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 

VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

VISITORS TO LONDON. a 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 


HOUSE, 571, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place) Near the Metropolitan, Great 
Northern, Midland, and London and North-Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 48.6d. per Day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


F You have an Eye to Kconomy, purchase 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 
HOUSEHOLD 1RONMONGERY, at , 
KNEKBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 
Ivory Table Knives, 138 per dozen; Ivory Desserts, 10s, 6d.; 
Nickel Silver Forks, 68. 6d.; Tables, 88. 6d., 93. 6d.; Nickel 
Yates’s, 98. and 123.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electro 
Plated, 193. and 27s. 

N.B.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour fer ever. Any one 
outof Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapsid», London. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION, 

' ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 

tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 

Stock otf WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 

England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 

Trousers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the ‘* Alexan- 
dra” Cloth.for Coatings. 

FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


It is calculated that the family of the Archbishop 
of Armagh, who is a Beresford, have, in different 
generations, drawn nearly four millions from the 
Church Establishment. It is not uncharitable to 
say that the Archbishop’s objections to the whole 
movement for disestablishment are natural. 

On Wednesday week a new Roman Catholic 
Church, “Notre Dame de France,” was opened in 
Leicester-square, the building having been for a 
long series of years that in which Burford’s cele- 
brated panoramas were exhibited. 

At the Methodist Episcopal Conference in Chicago, 
a resolution condemning the use of tobacco by the 
ministry was referred to a special committee. The 
resolution requests the General Conference to enact 
a law prohibiting the admission to the ministry of 
any person using the weed. 

At a vestry meeting in Berkhamstead, held on 
Wednesday, the churchwardens’ accounts for the 
past year were unanimously passed, and the late 
unprecedented strife, resulting from the forced 
exaction of church-rates, has been succeeded by 
more amicable proceedings. Many of the Dis- 
senters who not twelve months before had their 
goods taken for a church-rate, have liberally sub- 
scribed toward the restoration of the fine old parish 
eburch, in sums from £3, 33. to £50. In three 
weeks the Church Restoration Fund amounted 
to nearly £3,000. The churchwardens issued a 
notice calling a meeting of the parishioners in the 
Town Hall on Wednesday evening week, to grant 
money by voluntary subscriptions for the expenses 
of the church for 1868-9, 


Letters from Vienna state that on the day of 
Corpus Christi the processions, contrary to custom, 
did not make the tour of the churches, but took 
place in the interior of the buildings. The Emperor 
and all his family sanctioned the change by their 
attendance. This circumstance, though unimportant 
in itself, is not thought of a nature to render the 
disposition of the Holy See more favourable towards 
the Austrian Government. 


The Quaker missionaries who have just returned 
from the East, have, during the past few weeks, 
delivered interesting addresses to their brethren on 
the subject of the missions and schools in Greece, 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. At Smyrna, 
Beirout, Damascus, Jerusalem, and other parts of 
the East, they visited admirable schools and female 
missions conducted by “ the Prussian Deaconesses,” 
who are a Protestant sisterhood devoted to teaching, 
nursing, and the care of the poor and afflicted. 
They are mostly German ladies from the celebrated 
institution at Kaisersworth, on the Khine, founded 
by pastor Theodore Fliedner. 

Hitherto it has not been the custom with the 
Society of Friends when they meet for public wor- 
ship to have any part of the Bible read to the con- 
gregation. Whenever it has been proposed to 
introduce such reading it has been objected to on 
the ground that it was likely to lead to the employ- 
ment of a professional minister or reader. But 
lately the Bible has been introduced into one or 
two of the Friends’ Meeting Houses, though rather 
in an unauthorised manner. Those who have 
wished to listen to the Bible have met for that 
purpose a little before the regular time of meeting. 
When the clock announces the hour of worship the 
reading is discontinued, and the usual time spent 
in the ordinary manner, namely, in listening to 
prayer, or to a sermon, or in silent meditation. 

The New York Times says that it has received a 
telegram that the Bishop of London has ordered 
that the President of the United States shall in 
future be prayed for in all English churches, along 
with the Queen and Parliament. “This,” says the 
New York Times, “is ‘a touch of nature’ which 
will have a great effect.” We are afraid it is a mis- 
take, but we hope the President will not suffer in 
consequence. 


Ca Wednesday week there was a large assemblage 
at Eton College from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, to take farewell of Bishops Selwyn and 
Harper, previous to their departure, on the 2nd 
proximo, for New Zealand. 


A Christian and a literary man, Daood Pacha, has 
been added to the Turkish Cabinet. He is a native 
of Constantinople, and an Armenian Catholic, 

There is no longer any room to doubt that 
church-rates will be abolished this year. The bill 


passed by the House of Commons was remitted by | The chief points, says the Liberal Christian, which 


the Peers to a Select Committee, with the very re- 
luctant assent of Earl Russell and the supporters of 
the measure generally. Most persons thought that 
this was equivalent to the defeat of the bill for the 
year; but the Select Committee have made their 
report, and though they would have the bill con- 
siderably altered, they have honestly accepted its 
principle. Compulsory rates would, under the 
altered bill, be wholly and unequivocally abolished, 
only it is now proposed that, instead of the church- 
wardens, the incumbent and two householders 
should have the control of the money raised in lieu 
of rates. 


The Irish Church Suspensory Bill has at length 
reached the House of Lords, and been read a first 
time. Lord Clarendon has agreed to take charge 
of the measure—a circumstance on which Mr. 
Gladstone and his supporters may well congratu- 
late themselves. Though not a statesman of the first 
rank, he is a man of great ability, and has had a 
large Irish experience. The first reading was, of 
course, unopposed; but both Lord Grey and the 
Lord Chancellor gave notice of their intention to 
move the rejection of the bill. 

Some curious facts about the crime of “ Samadhb,” 
or burying alive, as practised in Rajpootana, have 
just seen the light. The political agent of Serohi 
furnishes a list of instances in the course of six 
years that have come to his knowledge, chiefly in 
the neighbourhood of Motagaon, a border village. 
The practice is also carried on, we are assured, in 
the adjoining State of Marwar. Out of nine cases 
of Samadh reported, eight of the victims were 
lepers, the other having been sacrificed, no doubt 
at his own desire, on account of old age and 
poverty. The Rao of Serohi has issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding the practice under the penalty of 
ten years’ imprisonment. His Highness will no 
doubt do all he can to put his prohibition in force, 
but there are very great difficulties in the way of 
carrying out such orders, In many of the cases 
the persons who dig the pit and cover up the un- 
fortunate wretch, are themselves lepers, and to 
them death itself would be welcome.‘ 

Formerly, whenever a clergyman preached in 
the presence of any member of the royal family, 
it was the etiquette for him to write out his text, 
which was placed in the royal pew for the benefit 
of the august occupants, whose ears were supposed 
to be exempt from the task of heeding the preacher 
at the moment of delivering the extract like those 
of commoner persons, In these days the clergy- 
man who preaches before the Queen has a better 
conception of his office, and endeavours as a rule 
to be unconscious of her presence. At the chapel 
of the Tuileries there is more parade. The priests 
who enter, and the fine people who gather there, 
bow with a cold formality to what they believe 
to be the Real Presence; but when the 
folding-doors at the back are flung open, and 
the splendid messenger there proclaims “ L’Em- 
pereur!” all, priests and people, turn from the 
altar towards the imperial tribune, and bow so low 
there as to convey a painful impression to the 
mind. There are said to be country churches 
where the local nobleman or squire is invested 
with such exclusive quality that no person thinks 
of going up to the communion table till my lord 
and family have first partaken. 

On Wednesday week, a Congregational Insti- 
tute was opened at Nottingham, which has cost 
£5,400. Itis for the institution which our Indep- 
endent friends formed something after the model 
of the Home Missionary Board; and the object 
of which is to train a mission ministry, to be 
divided into two orders—the pastoral and the 
evangelistic. At each end there is a residence for 
the professors, the lecture hall being in the centre. 
The debt remaining is £900, towards which two 
gentlemen offered £550, on condition that the 
remainder was subscribed that day. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Rev. Dr. Isaac M. Wise, Rabbi “of the temple at 
Cincinnati and editor of the Zsraelite, a learned and 
libera!-minded Jew, has just completed a work 
entitled “The Origin of Christianity and a 
Commentary to the Acts of the Apostles ;” and, by 
a collation of the Talmud and other rabbinical books 
with the books of the.New Testament, especially 
the Epistles and Acts, numerous new resulis are 
said to have been attained in Biblical research. 


j the British Quarterly Review. 


Dr. Wise claims to have established are—the real 
existence of Jesus and the Apostles; the possession 
of manuscripts in the first century by Jesus him- 
self and the Apostles; the nature of the differences 
between Paul and the original Apostles; the iden- 
tity of Stephen and one Rabbi Judah, and of Paul 
with the Acher of the Talmud; the history of the 
Apostles, including that of Paul, and the origin of 
the principal Christian doctrines. 


In noticing the death of the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Vaughan, the well-known Congregationalist, the 
English Independent says: 

“Dr, Vaughan was to a large extent a self-made 
man. He did, indeed, receive a certain amount of 
training for the ministry under the Rey. William 
Thorp, of Bristol, of whom he always spoke with 
affection and respect; but it was mainly to his own 
intense love of learning, and his indomitable per- 
severance, and his force of character, that he was 
indebted for the high reputation he won. His first 
pastorate was at Worcester, where he laboured for 
six years. But it was after bis removal to Ken- 
sington, where he spent the greater part of his 
ministerial life, that he became more extensively 
known. His preaching, though too thoughtful and 
philosophical to be extensively popular, attracted a 
large number of hearers belonging to a lass not 
often found in Dissenting chapels. His position as 
Professor of History in University College, London, 
contributed to the increase of his influence, and 
marked him out as a man of scholarly habits and 
attainments. But, still more, his books earned 
for bim a wide-spread and deserved reputation. 
First appeared his two historical works, ‘ The Life 
of Wycliffe’ and ‘Memorials of the Stuart Dynasty,’ 
and some years later his series of small volumes on 
‘ Religious Parties in England, ‘ Congregationalism 
and Modern Society,’ and the ‘Modern Pulpit.’ We 
believe it was these books which recommended him 
to the committee of the Lancashire Independent 
College, then anxious to find a president whose 
name and character should be worthy of the great 
institution which they had founded. He gave to 
Lancashire the best service of his philosophic genius, 
his cultivated taste, his large experience; and Lan- 
cashire gave him a hearty confidence and sincere 
admiration. This is not the place to enter into the 
circumstances which led to the severing of a con- 
nection so honourable to both parties. We be- 
lieved it to be a mistake at the time, and we 
have that opinion still more strongly now. But 
it seemed to Dr. Vaughan that no other course 
was open to him, and, having presided over 
the College for fourteen years, he resolved in 1857 
to seek comparative retirement, partly to secure 
the quiet he felt to be necessary to his health, and 
partly to devote himself to literary work. For a 
short time afterwards he held a pastorate at Ux- 
bridge, but his time during the last few years has 
been given mainly to literature. We need not 
dwell at length on his labours in connection with 
Among the books of 
his later days were his ‘ Memorial of English Non- 
conformity,’ a bicentenary volume; his history of 
‘Revolutions in England,’ a work which reflects 
the highest credit on his industry and learning, and 
on which, probably, his permanent reputation will 
depend. Nor should we forget his valuable little 
treatise on Ritualism, his brief but telling exposi- 
tion of the State Church argument, and his admir- 
able volume of Family Prayers. It was only last 
autumn that he removed to Torquay to enter on 
new ministerial labours, which have now been 
suddenly closed.” } 


The Spectator suspects that Mr. Disraeli knows 
that for his party the cry of “ Disraeli” alone is no 
longer sufficient—so he raises instead that of 
“ Disraeli and Providence,” a combination of watch- 
words which he feels very justly that it needs a 
truly “awful dispensation” to render conceivable. 
In the most cynical chapters of his novels the 
Prime Minister has taught us what he really means 
by a Church cry. He should bethink himself that, 
stupid as the world is, it usually knows how to 
distinguish roughly between religious acts and 
acted religion. Mr. Disraeli’s speech, on Wednes- 
day, is, to men of the smallest reality of cha- 
racter, one of the grossest satires upon the age. 


There is scarcely a sentence in which the speaker's ~ 


real contempt for the audience he was addressing, 
and greater contempt for the greater audience 
whom he hoped to reach through them, is not, with 
almost perfect insouciance, betrayed. 

Every expression of representative opinion on 
the Irish Church has a special interest at the 
present moment. The Free Church of Scotland is 
a religious community of importance, and it is, 
therefore, worth noting that the “Commission ”— 
a kind of special general assembly meeting—of that 
body has, by 99 to 34, determined to petition Par- 
liament in favour of the disendowment of all the 
religious sects in Ireland. 


The Rock (ultra-Protestant) dreads the advent of 
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the time when the Irish Church will have whet 


Mr. Gladstone promises it, “perfect freedom.” It 
says that whenever the Legi-lature adopts this 
course with the Church in Ireland, it will be 
nothing more than a question of time, and of a 
very short time, how the same principle cun be 
applied to England also, The two Churches, if Mr: 
Gladstone should succeed, will very soon “be de- 
prived of legal privilege and position, and invested 
with perfect freedom.” Take away the pressure of 
the Legislature and the courts of law, and leave 
the Church of England in “ perfect freedom,” and 
it instantly separates into three or four sects. 


The Worth British Review says: 

“There is at this present time a desperate rally 
or. the part of the old Tory section of the English 
Church. They see their ascendency passing away, 
and they are banding themselves together for a 
fierce struggle to regain it. ‘They have chosen their 
time unwisely. The most marked characteristic of 
our age is an indifference not only to the Church of 
England, but, in a measure, to all recognised forms 
of belief. But while we are thus breaking with 
tradition and authority, we are keenly alive to truth 
and justice; we rest our hopes for the future on 
intellectual progress. And it is at such a time that 
this Church of yesterday would arrogate to itself 
the majesty of the Vatican, will spare no_ effort 
to maintain in Ireland the greatest ecclesiastical 
iniquity in Europe, and to banish from our univer- 
sities all freedom of thought and breadth of culture. 
Men are beginning to ask how it is that the bulk of 
the established clergy are always opposed to peace, 
and freedom, and right; and the question is full of 
danger.” ; 


The Freeman gives an interesting account of a 
Sunday’s work with the “Evangelisation Society :” 

“Invited by one of the honorary secretaries—a 
Christian gentleman of great earnestness and 
practical knowledge—we agreed to take two 
services at Brentwood. On arriving there, on 
Saturday night, we learnt that in consequence of 
Ritualistic practices which have been introduced 
into the parish church a number of Churchmen 
had engaged the Town Hall for the fpurpose of 
holding simple services for ail classes of the people. 
The Evangelisation Society sends down the 
preachers, all of whom are laymen, who conduct 
services similar to those held on Sunday afternoon 
and evening in St. James’s Hall. None of the 
preachers are known denominationally; their 
object being the presentation of the elementary 
principles of the Gospel, in the language of 
thoughtful people, and divested of the rant and 
noise that characterise too many irregular services. 
The Town Hail will seat 600 people, and all classes 
are represented at the services. On the Saturday 
evening we found our, aid solicited at a mission 
hall for the poorer classes in the town, and accord- 
ingly we addressed a very attentive audience of 
labourers, in company with two Churchmen, one 
of whom was a commissioned officer from Warley 
Barracks. On the Sunday the two services—after- 
noonand evening—were most respectably attended. 
In Brentwood there is no Baptist chapel. There 
is an Independent and 2 Wesleyan place of worship, 
and since the commencement of the present special 
effort, the attendance atte services of the Wesleyan 
chapel has considerably increased.” 


The Christian World, in the course of an article 
insisting that there must be places in a true ministry 
for men of every rank and degree of culture, makes 
a suggestion akin to that which has been lately 
proposed by some in our own body: 

“ And now a word on another and opposite side 
of the subject. There are from time to time young 
men devoting themselves to the Nonconformist 
ministry who, by reason of the advantages of a 
first-rate schooling, or unusual aptitude for learn- 
ing, are quite worthy of a university education. 
Our ancient seats of learning are open to them, and 
the inevitable abolition of tests will place them on 
an equal footing with the members of the Church 
of Eogland. It isin every way to be desired that 
such young men should avail themselves of the 
advantages within theirreach. ‘The way is opening 
for the training of them. What will shortly be 
needed is a Nonconformist College or Theological 
Hall in Cambridge or Oxford to which Nonconform- 
ist students may resort for training special to 
the ministry, while they are gaining the literary 
advantages and social prestige of a university edu- 
cation. We take it that there is no good reason 
for removing any of our existing colleges to these 
seats of learning. Founded for ordinary minis- 
terial training, they will be needed for their pur- 
pose for at least along time to come. What we 
would suggest is, that since the young men most 
likely to go to the universities would belong to the 
more affluent classes, wealthy Nonconformists 
should tuke into their serious consideration the 
founding of such a college or hall, They would 
thus be making provision for the education of their 
sons—more of whom ought to be, and will be ere 
Jong, in the Nonconformist ministry—and at the 
same time they would be rendering no small ser- 
vice in the maintenance and extension of the king- 
dom of God in the world. There is to be a ‘Keble 


College’ in Oxford, why should there not be a 
‘Vaughan College’ also?” 


At the last meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Christian Knowledge, a proposal was 
brought forward to grant about £4,000 out of a 
recent legacy of £25,000 for Dr. Grey’s purposes in 
the diocese of Natal. The Evangelical clergy, 
however, little as they like Bishop Colenso, are 
still less disposed to help the ritualistic Bishop 
Grey. Itis rich to read the Church News's account: 

“ At one time Catholics (the name affected by 
the High Church party) were in a clear and decided 
majority; but cabs were sent off to pick up the 
halt and the blind, so that later in the afternoon 
the High and Dry, the Erastians, the followers of 
Mr. Maurice and the Evangelicals all having 
coalesced, the result was that the grant was lost by 
fifty-six against fifty. Dr. Miller spoke lamely and 
limpingly for the Evangelicals, and the spectacle 
was the reverse of pleasant. To know that the 
followers of Martyn, Simeon, and their allies should 
be now found actively supporting a deposed Bishop 
who denies that prayer should be offered to our 
Blessed Lord, and who is an Arianif not a Socinian, 
is a sight to make the angels weep.” 


An Irish rector and Rural Dean, the Rev. W. 
Anderson, writing to the Guardian, shows that 
the Canadian Church has passed through the same 
ordeal as his own will have to go through, and 
though the former was far poorer than the latter, 
the clergy, being allowed by the Government to 
commute their life estates, did not look on their 
incomes as belonging to themselves, but as given 
for the service of the Church, and instead of 
taking the value for their own individual benefits, 
they gave it to form a fund for diocesan purposes ; 
and Mr. Anderson thinks, if the Irish clergy were 
to act in the same way, their loss in wealth would 
be more than repaid by their gain in liberty of 
action. He puts the case thus: 

“ Suppose that we were intrusted with the care 
of a certain vineyard. Our Master has commanded 
us to cultivate it for Him. Another person comes 
up and offers to find us wages for being engaged 
in so good a work. At the same time he says, ‘ You 
may do work for me which will not be incompati- 
ble with the allegiance you owe your Master. You 
may improve the quality of these grapes; you may 
hedge the vineyard; you may keep off in- 
truders; you may act as a garrison for me, 
and you may attend to my interest as well 
as to the interest of your Master” By and 
by this good neighbour changes his mind. 
He says, then, to the husbandman, ‘I shall not 
require your services uny longer. But I shall not 
be bard on you. You may still retain three-fifths 
of the property, the whole of which you have 
hitherto enjoyed. You may use it either for 
yourselves or you may employ it in the service of 
your Master, in order to provide that there shall be 
for ever hereafter a succession of husbandmen to 
labour for Him. You say that these grapes are 
tender; that they will perish if not sheltered in 
this cold and ungenial climate; or that, perhaps, 
in the remote corners of the vineyard they may fall 
into the hands of your Master’s enemies, if there be 
no provision for paying husbandmen to succeed 
you.’ What ought to be our reply to these pro- 
pozals? Should we not say at ence, ‘We cannot 
resist you, but we dare not look on this property 
as our own. As for the three fifths, we shall till it 
all the more carefully for Him, and try if we cannot 
by better husbandry prevent the crop from be- 
coming less.’ If we, on the other band, were to 
say, ‘Now we shall have all to ourselves, and let 
the Master do as He pleases for fruit,’ what words 
would describe the conduct of such men?” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—IXx 
Supszcr: The day of Jehovah as the early Hebrew 
prophets looked forward to it. 

Read Zephaniah i. 7, ii. 3. Here the day of 
Jehovah is to be a day in which the foreign tyrants 
shall be punished with all those who fill their 
masters’ hoses with violence and deceit. Jerusalem 
is to be searched with lamps, and those who are 
indolent and slothfulare to be punished. It is to be 
a day of wrath, a day of trouble and distress upon 
those who have sinned against Jehovah. But, cries 
the prophet, all ye meek of the earth, ye who have 
executed His judgments, seek ye Jehovah; “seek 
righteousness, seek meekness; it may be ye shall 
be hidden ia the day of Jehovah’s anger.” 

Read also Joel ii, 28, iii. 2, and iii. 9—21, where 
we are told that on the day of Jehovah wonders 
will be shown in the heavens, bloodshed and war 
will come upon the earth, Jehovah is to sit in the 
valley of Jehosbaphat, and all the nations are to be 
gathered together and to be brought down to be 
judged there by Him, The sunand the moon shall 
be darkened, the stars shall withdraw their shining, 


| 


and when He utters His voice the heavens and the 
earth will shake. But Judah shall be cleansed, 
Jerusalem shall be holy; for Jehovah dwelleth 
upon Zion. 

Tae above quoted passages may be seen to give 
a clear and well-marked view of a future judg- 
ment, a day in which Jehovah shall settle his account 
with men; but itis a day of judgment upon earth, 
such as the millennium of the early Christians, 
rather than the more modern idea of a judgment 
in another state of existence. This subject may be 
continued by reading the 34th and 35th chapters 
ot Isaiah, where the duty of Jehovah is a restora- 
tion of righteousness and holiness ; but, as in the 
former passages, it is to come to pass upon earth. 


JUST COME FROM JERUSALEM. 


Tne Sunday school of the Rev. Jas. Martineau had 
quite a treat last Sunday week. A friend came 
among them direct from Jerusalem, from Bethany 
and the Mount of Olives. The school is now held 
in their admirably-appointed new premises, near 
the Little Portland-street Chapel, where are 
gathered daily some five hundred pupils, and about 
half that number on the Sunday. We hear, by the 
way, that they are just paying the last instalment 
of the cost of the buildings, in all about £8,000, 
On this occasion the Rev. C. H. A. Dall, who has 
recently spent a month in Jerusalem and in visiting 
its neighbouring points of deep interest, Bethany, 
Bethlehem, Hebron, &c., brought, showed, and 
gave away to the boys and girls a variety of 
things appealing to them through more than one of 
the senses. He exhibited one photograph of the 
church that covers the spot on Calvary where the 
Cross was set up, on which Jesus cried, “ Father, 
forgive them,” with his dying breath. Another 
photograph showed the Mount of Olives, as it now 
stands, just behind Kidron from Mount Moriah, 
and as seen across that road to Bethany, so often 
trodden by the weary feet of him who loved 
Martha and her sister and Lazarus. Mr. Dall 
walked this road once and again not many weeks 
ago, and descended at Bethany into what is now 
shewn to strangers by the people of that nearly 
ruined village, as “Lazar’s house.” Very little of 
it is now above ground, the dust of centuries 
having nearly buried the once sweet home where 
Mary sat at the feet of Jesus. It so chanced that 
Mr. Dall had also with him for distribution to the 
children, almonds, figs, prunes, &e., which he 
purchased for supplying his basket, in Jerusalem, 
at a shop in the Via dolorosa, on the way to 
Golgotha and the crucifixion hill. Besides these, 
which would euable his eager hearers to say that 
they had eaten food from, if not inthe “City of God,’ 
he presented Miss Rutt, the superintendent, and 
the other teachers, through the hands of their 
director, the Rev. James Martineau, who is always 
present with the school to lead its afternoon 
session, a wreath of pressed flowers, scarlet ranun- 
culus, buttercups, anemones, &c., which the donor 
had brought from Gethsemane, from the Court- 
yard of the Temple on Moriah, from the indubitable 
road to Bethany, and from the tinted slopes of the 
Mount of Olives—from whose top and minaret he 
had recently gazed on the Dead Sea and the 
descending waters of Jordan, splendidly backed by 
the abrupt and lofty crags of the mountains of 
Moab. The brilliant wreath will remain on the 
school walls, neatly framed, as a memento, helping 
many to realise what to the young is made far 
more real by such things tangible and visible. * 
te 


“THE COMEDY OF CONVOCATION IN THE 

ENGLISH CHURCH.”—II. 
Tue second sitting was held in Dr. Easy’s drawing- 
room, where “ portraits of the Misses Easy attracted 
the attention of the younger clergy, and the absence 
of reporters imparted to their elder brethren a 
welcome sense of liberty.” The question for discus- 
sion was: ‘Are English orders human or divine?” 
The Professor of History, who “rose from an otto- 
man, ana then, in compliance with a general request, 
stood on it, for the convenience of his hearers,” 
subjected the doctrine of apostolical succession to a 
destructive criticism in the aggravatingly candid 
style. 

ee Blunt demanded how, calling as we did the 
whole Catholic priesthood the “spawn of Anti- 
christ,” we could attempt or desire to prove that 
our orders are manifestly divine, because we could 
trace them to that source ? 

On which Dean Primitive asked, “Of whom then 
are we descendants? We must be descendants of 
somebody.” ; 

Archdeacon Chasuble contended that, if English 
orders were merely human, he could conceive 
nothing in creation so degraded as an Anglican 
Bishop. If everybody was equally qualified to 
teach religion, it was manifest that no one required 
to be taught. When our Lord commanded “ Go 
and teach” all nations, did that mean, go and let 
all nations teach you? or when St. Paul asks, “ How 
shall they preach except they be sent?” were the 
clergy to reply, “As to teaching, I find no difficulty 
in it; and as to being sent, I send myself.” : 

The subject of clerical celibacy coming up, a view 
different from that of most Protestants was taken 
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by the Rev. Athanasias Benedict, “a young man of 
pleasant manner but wearing the robe of a monk, 
who advanced into the room with a quick and 
eager manner,” and explained that he had just 
returned from Rome, where he had been in order 
to consult the Holy Father as to whether there was 
any Catholic precedent by which an individual 
might appoint himself superior of a religious order 
of bis own creation ; whether, if his Bishop was an 
ignorant heretic, he might treat his foolish opposi- 
tion with contempt; whether in case of necessity 
he might teach his Church, supposing his Church 
to be incapable of teaching him; and whether, if 
he should be excommunicated by all his monks and 
excommunicate them all in return, it was his duty 
or theirs to pay the debts of the monastery? 
Having received permission from the company he 
proceeded, “without a moment’s hesitation and 
looking straight before him with a piercing glance, 
to observe that our clergy from their incessant 
marrying and giving in marriage had become known 
as “types of uxorious effeminacy.” It shocked 
the purest instinct of the soul to see a priest. 
entangled in wedlock, but what language could do 
justice to the revolting spectacle of a wedded 
Bishop? There was a shameful incongruity in that 
latest invention of connubial repose, an English 
parsonage house, or that triumphant device of 
luxurious ease, an English episcopal palace. (Dean 
Pompous, crimson with indignation, protested that 
he would leave the room if the young man repeated 
such disgracefullanguage.) Mr. Benedict, whose face 
was illumined with smiles, continued, and asked 
whatsuccess would have attended the teaching of St, 
John Chrysostom if he had been escorted in his 
wanderings through Phyrgia by the wife of his 
bosom, arrayed ina wreath of orange blossoms ? He 
remembered the disgraceful fact that BishopBarlow’s 
five daughters had married five Anglican prelates— 
no doubt with the pious intention of keeping alive 
the apostolical succession in the English Church. 
And it was to be observed that when a clergyman 
once married it seemed ee to revive in him 
any respect for continence: He would marry every 
year, if his wives would only die fast enough to 
allow him to do so. 

The Rev. Lavender Kidds (a representative of 
the Exeter Hall school), who had for some time 
been forcibly held down by his two neighbours, here 
shook himself free, and rose up declaring that he 
would confound Mr,,Benedict with the sword of 
the Spirit. Ina iat pitched voice and scornfully 
waiving his hand, he reiterated that “ He had been 
in Rome, and had there witnessed the pernicious 
effects of unscriptural avoidance of matrimony. 
He had watched in the Corso those odious Fran- 
ciscan degraded beings with naked feet and a rope 
round their waist, dirty and repulsive victims of a 
grovelling and humiliating superstition. That 
shocking spectacle had filled him with devout 
thankfulness for the blessed institutions of his own 
beloved country. He rejoiced to believe that the 
unnatural spectacle of an unwedded Bishop had 
never or very rarely been seen in their scriptural 
church. Long might they continue to use their 
‘Christian liberty,’ as the late Bishop Denison 
powerfully ovserved in this matter, and to adorn 
the land with a comely and godly offspring.” 

Dr. Easy brought the Convocation to a close with 
the following speech, in which, it must be admitted, 
there is much sound good sense: “If they were 
content to believe with the whole nation that they 
were simply the representatives of the English 
Reformation, that they were Protestant ministers, 
not Catholic priests, that they were distinguished 
in nothing from other men except as having under- 
taken to remind them from time to time of truths 
which all were too apt to forget, they would then 
assume the only character which really belonged 
to them, or in which their own communion, or any 
other, would ever consent to recognise them. In 
that case they would no longer expose either them- 
selves or their religion to the world’s contempt, nor 
unwillingly furnish the unbeliever with a fatal 
argument against the truth and the reasonableness 
of Christianity. The Church of England had never 
been the home of the supernatural, as all mankind 
knew from her history, and to try to introduce so 
strange an element into such a receptacle would 
be a far more dangerous experiment than to pour 
new wine into old bottles. They might as well 
attempt to inclose the lightning which could shiver 
rocks in the hands of an infant as to make the 
English Church the shrine of mysteries which she 
had existed only to deny.” 
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WHAT IS TO BECOME Ot THE 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY ? 
We ask this question in all seriousness, 
and with very great regret that it should 
need to be asked. There is no one of our 
district congregational gatherings that has 
such a venerable past to look back upon, 
and that might be so ueeful in quickening 
the religious life of our churches in the 
present, Representing an unbroken suc- 
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cession of more than two hundred and! periment of the missionary branch has 


twenty years, and gathering toa focus the 
common life and interest of some seventy 


congregations, it is impossible to exaggerate | 


the good that might accrue from its yearly 
meetings if they were, as they ought to 
be, earnest and friendly conferences on the 
subjects of deepest common interest in 
our religious lite. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not the case. Now from one 
cause and now from another, they have 
continually failed to attain even an ave- 
rage standard of usefulness. Twenty 
ago it was a standing reproach 
against them, especially on the part of our 
laymen, that they were mere social meet- 
ings for a service and a dinner—no work 
done, no practical purpose served ; 
only great occasions for parsonic talk. 
Well, an attempt was made to do away 
with this reproach. Some twelve years ago 
an attempt was made to reduce the vague 
constitution of the Assembly to something 
like a practicable organisation and to utilise 
the corporate energy of the Assembly in 
practical missionary work. We are afraid, 
however, that this must be admitted to 
have failed. Fromthattime to this the meet- 
ings have been constantly occupied with 
contention and debate relating to the 
Assembly’s own organisation, conducive 
neither to social enjoyment nor yet to 
practical work; and this state of things 
culminated last week in a meeting upon 
which we are sure that the great majority 
of those present can only look back with 
regret and shame. It is perfectly true 
that this present state of things is caused 
year after year by a very few men. Cer- 
tainly the complaint can no longer be made 
that the Provincial Assembly is either a 
friendly meeting or an opportunity for 
ministers to talk. The few men who, for 
some years past, have been most prominent 
at the Assembly have been laymen; and the 
result of their efforts, no doubt made with 
the best intentions, has been to turn the 
meetings into little short of an ecclesias- 
tical bear garden. This, however, does 
not lessen the sadness of the result. It 
is a miserable thing that a masterful and 
litigious spirit, even if only in one 
man out of a hundred, should be able 
to destroy the religious usefulness of the 
day, and it behoves all those who desire 
that this meeting shall really fulfil a useful 
purpose, to take counsel as to how it may 
be freed from all such mere red tapeism 
of organisation as at present affords so 
ready a handle for legal bickerings. - 
Without entering into any minute con- 
sideration of the changes that might be 
advisable, and which will no doubt be 
anxiously considered, we hope without 
delay, by the committee to whom Mr. 
DanRBISHIRE’s propositions were referred, 
we may point out the main direc- 
tion in which such alterations must 
tend. The central purpose and idea of the 
Assembly seem to be the gathering 
together of the most earnest and active 
life of our churches in the province, for 
brotherly conference on matters touching 
our common church life and work—con- 
ference in such a spirit as may be aroused 
by united worship and by the quickening 
address of some leading man. We do 
not enter upon the question whether it 
is or is not desirable that such conference 
should result in organised work. That 
there can be any objection on principle to 
its so doing, seems to us utterly untenable. 
But it will always be a question how far 
such work can be effectually carried out 
by the Assembly; and certainly the ex- 


shown that in that matter, at least, the 
actual work can be better done by smaller 
local organisations. The one essential 
thing is that a longer time should be 
secured for free religious conference. We 
apprehend that this will have to be done 
by greatly lessening in some way the mere 
routine business and the after-dinner 
speechifying. At the half-yearly meetings 
of the Congregational and Baptist Unions 
short papers on chosen subjects of interest 
are read, and are followed by free discus- 
sions, similar in kind to those which took 
place at the recent Educational Conference 
in Manchester, or to those with which 
many of our readers have become familiar 
in the sections of the Social Science 
Association. Why should not from 
two to three hours on the day of the 
Provincial Meeting be secured for some- 
thing of this kind? It is not necessary 
that such discussions should result in 
any formal action. They might do so 
in cases where there appears a feeling 
sufficiently unanimous for action to be 
taken without friction and discord; but 
often it would be otherwise. We believe 
that the subject brought forward by the 
Rey. Joseph Frerston on Thursday, 
would have been far more likely to have 
been fully and thoughtfully considered if 
it had not been shaped into a distinct 
proposal for action. The question,—what 
our churches are doing to promote educa- 
tion, either by day or by Sunday schools, 
is one of the very deepest importance. 
Brought forward in a motion for a com- 
mittee to investigate and propose actual 
measures, it fell at once to the ground ; 
yet it is a subject that, carefully intro- 
duced as matter for general conference, 
might well have been discussed during at. 
least one of the two precious hours that 
were wasted upon mere matters of official, 
business. 


THE APPEAL FOR INDIA, 


“An Intended Subscriber” (whose letter, being: 
anonymous, we cannot print), writes to question: 
“the policy ” of our last leader. He says: 

“When we are reminded that to offer a tentative 
support for three or four years is ‘mere dabbling,” 
and that ‘many of the subscriptions that have been 
proffered are for such short terms as to be practi- 
cally almost valueless,’ I would ask, with all due 
deference, are not such conclusions, thus expressed, 
more likely to lessen rather than increase the num- 
ber of those who might otherwise be disposed to 
become contributors? Nor should it be forgotten 
how many appeals for pecuniary aid are now being 
constantly made upon the Unitarian body.” 

Perhaps it was not politic, yet we are afraid 
what we said was true. Such taking up of a great 
work is “dabbling.” Business men would be 
ashamed to take up any secular enterprise in 
such a fashion. As to the second plea of the Unit- 
arians having “so many appeals,” the plain fact is, 
that English Unitarians have fewer appeals and 
give less for religion than any other body in Christ- 
endom,—Enps. U. H. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


HEROES, 


CHILDREN, when you sat wishing, 
Down last night on the sands, 
Beckoning moments of glory 
With little helpless hands, 
I heard you saying and sighing, 
As the wind went over the seas, 
“There never will come knights-errant. 
To common days like these!” 


I heard you sighing and saying, 
“The beautiful time is gone 

When heroes hunted for monsters, 
And conquered them one by one:: 

And now there is nothing noble, 
And we all lie safe at night, 

But we would not mind a monster, 
If we could have a knight!” 
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Then taking breath for a moment, 
You all stood up and said, 

“ Remember Garibaldi! 
Not all the knights are dead, 

A chief for men to follow, 
Who never lingers nor halts ; 

A king for women and children, 
Because he has no faults. 


“But he is nothing to England! 
There is the thought that smarts ; 
We want an English hero, 
To trouble all our hearts.” 
Ah, children! who could tell you 
That hearts grow sick and cold, 
Without the healing trouble 
That touched the waters of old! 


Shake not your heads at England, 
Her soil is still of worth; 

It cannot lose the habit 
Of bringing heroes forth. 

I met one yesterday evening, 
And when you hear his tale, 

You'll not be sighing and saying 
That times are feeble and pale. 


The wind was soft and heavy, 
Where African palm-trees tower, 
Hardly stirring the river, 
Hardly shaking a flower; 
The night was grave and splendid, 
A dead queen lying in state, 
With all her jewels upon her, 
And trumpets at her gate. 


The wild notes waved and lingered, 
And fainted along the air, 
Sometimes like defiance, 
And sometimes like despair ; 
When down the moonlit mountain, 
And beside the river-calms, 
The line of a dismal procession 
Unwound between the palms. 


A train of driven captives, 
Weary, weak, amazed— 
Eighty hopeless faces 
Never once upraised ; 
Bleeding from the journey, 
Longing for the grave ; 
Men and women and children, 
Every one a slave. 


Lashed and erying and crouching 
They passed, suspecting not 
There were three or four English 
Whose hearts grew very hot,— 
Men who had come from a distance, 
Whose lives were in their hands, 
To tell the love of Jesus, 
About the heathen lands. 


Studious men and gentle 
But not in the least afraid ; 
With fire enough amongst them 
To furnish a crusade. 
And when they saw the slave-troop 
Come hurrying down the hill, 
Each man looked at the other, 
Unable to be still. 


They did not care for treaties, 
And death they did not fear; 

One great wrong would have roused them : 
There were eighty here. 

They were not doing man’s work, 
They were doing the Lord’s; 

So they went and stopped the savages 
With these amazing words: 


“We are three or four English, 
And we CANNOT LET THIS BR; 
Get away to your mountains, 
And set the people free.” 
You should have seen the black men, 
How grey their faces turn; 
They think the name of England 
Is something that will burn, 


They break, they fly like water 
In a rushing mighty wind; 

The slaves stretch out uncertain hands 
By long despair made blind, 

Till, in a wonderful moment, 
_The gasp of freedom came, 

Like the leap of a tropical sunrise, 
That sets the world a flame. 


A blast of weeping and shouting 
Cleansed all the guilty place; 

And God was able to undraw 
The curtain from His face. 

A handred years of preaching 
Could not proclaim the creed 

Of Love and Power and Pity, 
So well as that one deed. 


A glorious gift is Prudence; 
And they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings 
Till they can see the ends; 
But give us now and then a man, 
That we may make him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence, 
And just to Do THE THING. 


Poems for a Child. 


—— 


AN OLD TYROL STORY. 


“Nothing,” he replied. “ Why, then, give yourself 
this trouble?” “I read,” he said, “for the sake of 


Tus Emperor Maximilian was as keen a sports-| God.” “Then,” he replied, “for God’s sake, read 


map as any modern Wildschiitz, and one fine morn- 
ing, ever so many years ago, he was led, in the 
excitement of the chase, to the very edge of the 
great Martinswand, and while the chamois bounded 
away in safety, the less fortunate Emperor missed 
his footing, and, falling from the rocks, was just 
able to save himself by clinging, with the tenacity 
of despair, to a small ledge of rock, where he hung, 
head downwards, in full view of his faithful subjects. 
Nobles and peasants, priests and courtiers, gave him 
up as lost. The spot was deemed simply inacces- 
sible to anything without wings, and unless a special 
miracle was wrought in his behalf, a faithful son of 
the Church must perish. Of course a crowd was 
collected and a holy abbot was summoned, who, 
kneeling on the ground, began solemnly chanting 
the prayers for the dead. The poor Emperor, 
hanging by his eyelids meanwhile, and looking 
down from his elevation of more than 700 feet, must 
have been rather aggravated by the performance, 
if, in the awful agony of the moment, he had any 
sight or thoughts to spare for earthly things. But 
help was at hand, and a brave huntsman seeing from 
above Maximilian’s mortal peril, cried to him to be 
of good courage and to maintain his hold; and with 
wonderful skill and hardihood he swung himself 
down to the Emperor’s side, seized him in his strong 
grasp, and, clinging to the rocks with their iron shod 
feet, they scaled the wall that seemed so utterly 
inaccessible, while the abbot chanted on below, and 
the people shouted “ A miracle! an angel has come 
to the rescue of the Kaiser!” 
Pictures in Tyrol, 
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WHO IS THE TEMPTER? 


Kriworr, the great Russian humourist, has the 
following fable, the moral of which is obvious:—A 
Brahmin on a fast day feels inclined to eat some- 
thing nourishing. In great fear of his superior, he 
waits till night, lights a candle, and roasts an egg 
over it. He is gloating by anticipation over the 
feast, when the superior enters, “What is the 
meaning of this?” he cries; “deny it not, I find 
the egg in your hand.” “ Pardon me, holy father,” 
exclaims the Brahmin through his tears, “ I do not 
know how I fell into such a sin, but I was tempted 
by the devil.” Upon this the devil himself appeurs 
from behind the stone: “Are you not ashamed,” 
he says to the Brahmin, “ to caluminate me so? I 
have just taken a lesson from you, for never till 
this moment did I know how to roast an egg over 
a candle.” 
eet tral ea a 

FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—VIL. 


In the Institutes of Ardsheer Babegan, it is re- 
corded that he asked an Arabian physician : “ What 
quantity of food may one eat daily?” He 
answered: “A hundred dirhams’ weight is suffi- 
cient.” He said: “ What strength can such a 
quantity give?” Hereplied: “This quantity will 
carry you, and whatever more you take you will 
have to carry.” 

They asked a sick man: “ What does thy heart 
desire?” He replied: “That it might desire any- 
thing.” 

They asked Hatim Tai: “ Hast thou ever seenin 
the world any one more noble-minded than thy- 
self?” He replied: “One day I had offered a 
sacrifice of forty camels, and had gone out with 
some Arab chiefs to a corner of the desert. There 
I saw a thorn-cutter, who had gathered together 
a bundle of thorns. I said to him, ‘Why goest 
thou not to share the hospitality of Hatim Tai, 
when a crowd has assembled at his feast?’ He 
replied: ‘Whoever can eat the bread of his own 
labour will not put himself under an obligation to 
Hatim Tai’ This man, in mind and in magna- 
nimity, I consider greater than myself.” 

Never had I complained of the vicissitudes of 
fortune, or saddened my face at the revolution of 
the heavens, except onve on a time when my foot 
was naked, and I had not wherewithal to purchase 
a shoe. Entering the great Mosque of Nufah, I 
saw there a man who had no feet. Then I con- 
verted my lament into gratitude and praise for the 
goodness of God, and bore my want of shoes with 
patience. A roasted fowl is less than pot-herbs in 
the eye of him who is already satiated. To him 
who is needy and fainting, a boiled turnip is a 
roasted fowl. 

I have heard of a wealthy man who was as 
notorious, for his stinginess as was Hatim Tai for 
his liberality. No one ever saw his door open or 
his table spread. He was sailing on the Western 
sea on his way to Egypt, when a contrary wind 
assailed the ship. Then he lifted up his hand in 
prayer, and began to utter vain lamentations. 
What advantage can the hand of supplication be 
to the unhappy servant raised to God in the 
moment of peril, but, when liberality is needed, 
folded under the arm ? 

I have heard one of the sages say: “No one con- 
fesses his own ignorance so much as the man who 
begins to talk whilst another is speaking, and has 
not yet finished.” 

A man with a disagreeable voice, and in a loud 
tone, was reading the Koran. An observant 
passer-by asked, “What is your stipend?” 


no longer. You mar the beauty of your religion.” 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Tue two hundred and twenty-third anniversary of 
this Assembly of our congregations in Lancashire 
and Cheshire was held on Thursday, June 18th, at 
Upper Brook-street Chapel. By eleven o’clock a 
large congregation had gathered together, among 
whom were the following :— 

The Rey. Dr. Bellows, of New York; the Rev. R. B. 
Aspland, of London; the Revs, Dr, Beard, Sale; W. 
Gaskell, W. H. Herford, B. Herford, 8, A. Steinthal, 
Jas. Drummond, 8. Robinson, A Rushton, J. Harrop, 
Manchester; C. Beard, A, Gordon, W. A Pope, C. B. 
Upton, J. Shannon, T. Jones, Liverpool; J. Worthington 
and J. Entwistle, Bolton; W. CO. Squier and J. Davies, 
Stand; J. Wright, Bury; J. K. Montgomery, Chester; 
G@. Ride, Chorley; H. Green, Knutsford; D. Berry, 
Mossley; A. Hardy, Prescott; T. Carter and J. Freeston, 
Rochdale; T. Holland, Southport; J. Black, Stockport; 
W. Probert, Walmsley ; R, C. Dendy, Flowery Field; J. 
Cuckson, Liverpool ; F, Revitt, Mottram ; L. Taplin, Tod- 
morden ; J, Gilbert, Rivington; F. Bishop, Chesterfield ; 
J. Page Hopps, Dukinfield ; C. W. Robberds, Oldham ; 
H. E. Dowson, Gee Cross ; A. M. Creery, Altrincham ; H. 
Fogg, Ormskirk; J, K. Smith, Newchurch; J. T, Cooper, 
Buxton; J. Fox, Heywood; E. Allen, Lydgate; <A. 
Payne, Wilmslow ;: G. Fox, Park Lane; J.C, Lunn and 
D. Davies, Lancaster; G. H. Wells, Gorton; J. T. 
Whitehead, Ainsworth; R, J. Orr, Preston; @. Beau- 
mont, Gateacre; and W. G. Cadman, Failsworth; and 
Messrs. Benjamin Heape, R. D. Darbishire, Eddowes 
Lowman, M.A., R. Aspden, Harry Rawson, R. Nichclson, 
John Armstrong, Peter Eckersley, of Manchester; Thos. 
Avison, Liverpool; George Buckton, Leeds; Major 
Coppock and Alexander Thornely, Stockport; Thomas 
Thornely and R. M. Shipman, Gee Cross. 

The Rev. C. W. Rosperps led the worship, and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. J. Pacs 
Horrs, from the two texts “God is a spirit” (St. 
John iv, 24), and “In Him we live and move and 
have our being” (Acts xvii. 28). 

At the conclusion of the service, after an interval 
during which refreshments were hospitably pro- 
vided by the congregation in the library, the chair 
was taken by the president, the Rev. W. GasKELL. 
Some little time was occupied by the calling of the 
roll, and by a question which arose out of it as to 
the admissibility thereon of some deligates whose 
names had not been sent in beforehand, according 
to the terms of the circular issued by the com- 
mittee. After a speech from Major Coppock and 
one or two other laymen, the subject dropped, and 
the president proceeded to deliver his annual 
address to the Assembly. Striking the note of 
encouragement even more decidedly than last year, 
the address dwelt upon the various signs of the 
progress of the principles of religious liberty—the 
impotency of the Pan-Anglican Synod, the im- 
proved position of the effort for the opening of 
the Universities, and the unexpected strength of 
the movement for the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church. This latter conflict must, moreover, lead 
on to other changes, and the address proceeded to 
dwell very distinctly on the evil of the State 
Church system, and speak strongly fora free church 
in a free state. The address passed on to allude 
to the work going on in our own churches through- 
out the province, putting this as hardly verifying 
Dr. Vaughan’s saying a few years ago that we were 
on the point of dissolution. In some of these 
works the missionary branch of the Assembly had 
rendered help, but Mr. Gaskell suggested that that. 
branch would do more good and win wider sup-~ 
port if it were converted into a church building 
fund. The address closed by appealing for closer- 
union and fellowship among ourselves. 

After the reading of the minutes of the past. 
year, and a brief notice of the changes in the pro- 
vince, the officers for the past year were chosen on, 
the motion of Mr. Tomas AvIson. 

The report of the Missionary Branch Committee 
was read by Rev. S.A. SreintHat, The report. 
stated that what the committee had done during: 
the year was to make a few grants of £20 each.. 

On the motion for the printing of the report and 
the re-appointment of the committee, the Rev. 
Brooke HxrrrorD opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the committee had really nothing to 
report. They had, indeed, now, nothing to do, the 
real missionary work of the province being more 
effectually done by district associations. 

Rev. C. BEARD moved as an instruction to the 
committee that they take into consideration whether 
the operation of the missionary branch could be 
extended by the formation of a chapel building 
fund. 

After a brief conversation this was carried. 

The report of the Ministers’ Salaries Committee 
(a committee exclusive of laymen) was. read by 
Mr. Rosert M. Surpman, who has year after year 
devoted his efforts in connection with the Assembly 
to the advocacy of justice in the matter of minis- 
terial remuneration. The report stated that the 
committee had felt that during the past year all 
they could do was to endeavour to influence public 
opinion in our congregations by articles communi- 
cated to our denominational organs, a series of 
which had accordingly been published in the 
Unitarian Herald, 

Asit was not proposed that the committee should 
be any longer continued, a vote of thanks was 
passed to Mr. Shipman and the other members of 
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the committee for their services during several 
years, 


The Presipent then moved on the part cf the | 


committee certain resolutions on the subject of the 
propositions submitted at the last Assembly by Mr. 
R. D. Darbishire. Mr. Darbishire’s propositions, 
which were witely published at the time, tended 
‘to the doing away of any actual work in connec- 
‘tion with the Assembly, and to the abolition of the 
delegate system. The committee proposed that the 
first part was undesirable, and, with regard to the 
second, moved that the delegate system be retained 
so far as the voting for the annual election of the 
preacher before the Assembly, the voting on all 
other questions, however, to be open to all present. 

Immediately after the moving and sezonding of 
the committee’s resolution, 

Major Coppock rose, and in the course of a long 
‘Speech vehemently attacked the proposed compro- 
mise of the committee. He said the delegate 
“system had never had fair play, charged the secre- 
tary (Rev. John Wright) with sending out circulars, 
‘drawn up, so as rather to discourage than en- 
courage congregations to appoint delegates, and 
was proceeding to go seriatim through the con- 
gtegations which had not sent delegates, making 
offensive imputations on the several ministers as 
having, in one way or another, taken care to make 
the system a dead letter, 

Several of the ministers referred to rose and 
-indignantly denied the truth of the speaker, and 
“ike was called to order by the chairman, the meeting 

“generally expressing its strong sense of the im- 
* propriety of the course Major Coppock was taking. 
*The speaker at length closed by moving that the 
Assembly proceed to the next business on the 
paper. 
Lhe motion was seconded by the Rev. W. C. 
Sourer, who, while disclaiming any sympathy with 
the address just made, was unwilling for the dele- 
» gate system to be disturbed, and felt that to limit 

it to such a small part of the business as the mere 
~ voting for a preacher was virtually to do away 
“with 46, 

(Ribs amendment was put and lost, and Major 
Coppock challenging the president’s decision, it was 
put again, and the numbers counted with the 
same result. 

Mr. R. D. DarpisHirn then moved a second 
samendment, that the whole subject should be 
referred to a special committee, whom he nomi- 
nated. Mr. Darbishire’s amendment was accepted 
by the committee, and was about to be put, when 
Major Coppock again rose and impugned the 
nomination of the committee, as being almost all 
pledged to Mr. Darbishire’s view. This was shown 
to be contrary to the fact, and then the resolution 
was carried. 

The Rev. J. Frrrston moved :—“That an Educa- 
‘tional Committee be appointed to ascertain the 
number and condition of our day and Sunday 
schools, and, if necessary, devise means by which 
the congregations of the Assembly may more 
effectually promote the cause of popular educa- 
tion.” The resolution, however, was not seconded, 
the Rev. C. Brarp alone speaking on it, and con- 
tending that it was extremely undesirable for the 
Assembly to attempt any measure on the subject, 
when we were on the eve of a national system, 
and just as people generally were coming to the 
“conclusion that education was one of those matters 
‘which were best attended to by men simply as 
citizens, and not by sects and churches. A strong 
»resolution followed on the Irish Church, coupled 
with an expression of hearty sympathy with our 
“Olster congregations that have expressed their 
willingness to give up the Regium Donum in order 
to promote religious equality in Ireland. 

The last business was a motion by the Rev. S, A. 
“SreinTHaL:—“ That a petition be signed by the 
chairman of this Assembly in favour of the stopping 
of the sale of intoxicating drinks on Sunday, and 
‘be forwarded to Mr. Bazley, M.P., for presentation 
to the House of Commons.”—A short but animated 
and interesting discussion took place on this ques- 
tion, ending in its being carried by about thirty 
votes to six. The meeting then adjourned, 

THE DINNER. 

Shortly after four o’clock about 250 persons sat 
‘down to dinner in the Hulme Town Hall; Eppowrs 
Bowman, E-q., presided, 

The CHarrMAN, after giving a hearty welcome 
“to the Assembly, on behilf of the Upper Brook- 
street congregation, proposed the usual loyal 
toast of “The Queen,” after which he gave “Civil 
~and Religious Liberty all the world over,” to whieh 
‘the Rev. W. H. Herrorp responded. 

The Rev. Dr. BEARD responded to the sentiment, 
“The Provincial Assembly.” He said, in the year 
1648, now 220 years ago, the first Provincial 
Assembly was held in Preston, and some two years 
earlier the first classis was formed in Manchester. 
They were, therefore, an ancient body of Noncon- 
formists. But he was not quite sure that their 
ideal of Presbyterianuism in the present corresponded 
to its reality in the past. Let them try to trans- 

themselves back into the past. What would 
they find those Presbyterian fathers doing? No- 
thing? Suppose that Assembly gathered together 
“two huadred years ago. There comes to thema 
‘report that a certain churchwarden, say at Prest- 
wich, is unsound in doctrine—perbaps a Papist in 
~disguise. What do they do? They issue their 
~deeree to try this man, Mark the word—to try 


‘be had seen more of the same spirit. 


him. Suppose he is found to be unsound in doc- 
trine; for this time he is admonished. A second 
time he is accused—accused, suppose, of being 
inclined to Arminianism instead of Calvinism. 
Being found guilty, the sentence now is that he 
besuspended. A third time he is accused, tried, 
and found guilty, and now he is excommunicated, 
with alithe terrible meaning which that word then 
involved. Those were the doings of the Presby- 
terianism of the past, from which they boasted that 
they were descended. Let them come down a 
little later, down to the time of Oliver Heywood— 


a man whose religion led him to give up his | 


comfort and endanger his life, for what? for a 
Presbyterianism that in its corporate capacity should 
do nothing? No; but to preach the Gospel. He 
would commend to those who would do nothing, 


his life and the spirit of it; or, let them take the | 


name of Richard Baxter—a man deeply versed in 
the whole realm of speculative philosophy and full 
of piety. 
he say “do nothing?” Rather, said he, do every- 
thing. 
evil on every side? Baxter wasa man of whom we 


may wellfeel proud, but he was no do-nothing man. | 


Yet it wasin the name of Presbyterianism that the 
spirit of “do nothing ” had grown up among them, 
till he often felt inclined to wish that they had 
never known Presbyterianism. In 1825 he (Dr. 
Beard) entered Manchester, and found isolation and 
“do nothing” all around him. He tried to take up 
the work of the Rev. George Harris in the district, 
a man whom he found everywhere spoken against 
because he could not do nothing. He had been striving 
against that spirit ever since. The first provincial 
meeting he attended was in 1826. Mr. Peter 


Eckersley, who he was glad to see still with them, | 


was present; so also was Mr. Robberds, the senior 
pastor at Cross-street; and Mr. Hugh Worthington, 
his coadjutor. There wasalso there the Rev. John 
James ‘Taylor, aye, and S. D. Darbishire too. 
Did they go in for “doing nothing?” No! They 
met for work, and thank God they had been doing 
work ever since, and he should have been much 
more pleased if at their morning meeting that day 
He felt that 
they should do not less, but more. At the bottom 
he believed they all loved Christ and the good 
of their fellow-men; but after attending these 
meetings for forty years, and listening to these 
fruitless discussions about their constitution, he 
feltasense of weariness. As a Unitarian, he would 
would ask them individually to look at the pre- 
sent state of society, and say whether there was 
not something for every one of them to do. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. J. Pacz -Horrs responded to the 
sentiment of “the preacher and supporter of the 
day,” proposed by Rev. G. H. Wells. He said that, 
with regard to Dr. Beard’s eloquent address, if he 
read aright the intention of those to whom he 


alluded as the do-nothing party, as far as he could | 


see, there was every determination to spend 
and to be spent for the things they believed and 
loved. (Hear, hear.) If they beld tenaciously 
to their special individual ideas, it was that they 
might do their work all the better. For himself, 
he meant to join, not the do-nothing party, but the 
party which would do all it could for that truth 
which he loved. (Hear, hear.)—The Rev. C. W. 
RopserDs also briefly returned thanks, after 
which 

The Rev. Wm. GASKELL rose at the call of the 
Chairman, to give a greeting in the name of the 
Assembly to Dr. Bellows. You allfeel with me, he 
said, that there are no two nations under the gun 
that ought to be so closely united in the bonds of 
amity and friendship as our own and the great 
Republic on the other side of the Atlantic. (Hear, 
hear.) And although now and then there have 
been slight tiffs, which will sometimes arise 
even among members of the most loving 
families; these, I believe, have been only 
slight ripples on the surface, while underneath 
there has been a strong, deep sentiment of mutual 
esteem and respect. When Mr. Abbot Lawrence 
was the American minister in this country, I 
remember his telling me that, one morning as he 
was sitting reading his despatches, there stalked 
into his room, with the air of afree and independent 
Republican, a fine specimen of a farmer either from 
the state of Maine or Vermont, and seating himself 
down by Mr. Lawrence’s side, at once began, “Well, 
sir, what do you think of the old country 2?” “ Nay, 
sir,” said Mr. L., “ what do you think of it?” “Why, 
sir,” said he, with a slap of his brawny hand on 
Mr. L.’s shoulder that made his back tingle for 
hours after, “I feel proud of my ancestors!” And 
I am sure, looking to the United States and their 
growing greatness, may we say, “ We are proud of 
our off-pring.” (Applause.) Many are the ties 
which bind us in acommunity of interest, and many 
the ties which should serve to keep us united in 
affection. 

«““We speak the tongue 
Which Shakspere ere ; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held.” 

Our literature is their literature; our laws, in great 
measure, their laws; those old British patriots 
whoze names are still watchwords through our land, 
are uttered beyond the Atlantic with honour and 
reverence’ hardly less true; and this Assembly 
carries us back in a direct line almost to those noble 
Puritan sires, 


Is there not sin and misery around you— | 


Did he try to quench the flame? Did | 
| need I say to those who have seen hisletters to the 


*“‘Who spread their sails on oceans blue, 
For lands their fathers never knew, 
Rather than pray like slaves.” 
United by ties like these, and able, while working 
in harmony, to do so much for the world’s welfare, 
asin and ashame would it be if we were to let any- 


| thing ever introduce dissension and strife between 


us. (Applause.) Nothing tends more to bind the 


| two nations together than that friendly intercourse 


which has been so mightily acceleratedand increased 
by the power of steam. Week by week the number 
is growing of those who know, and respect, and 
love one another on both sides of the Atlantic. 
(Hear, hear.) I have already not a few friends in 
the States dear to me, who have broken bread 
with me and mine; and I am truly glad to add 
another to them in the person of our honoured 
guest, Dr. Bellows, of New York. (Hear, hear.) I 


| need not tell those of you who have read his 


“ Re-statement of Christian doctrine” what a 
thoughtful and eloquent preacher he is, Nor 


Liberal Christian, or even such passages as have 
appeared trom them in the Unitarian Herald, how 
gracefully and charmingly he can write. Dr. Bel- 
lows is not only highly valued throughout all the 
freechurches of America,but esteemed and honoured 
far beyond them for the great services which he 
rendered, as president of the Sanitary Commission, 
to the sick and the wounded during the late sad 
civil strife. (Applause.) Even before that, I 
remember when I had the pleasure of receiving 
Mrs. Stpwe asa guest, whilst guarding herself against 
agreement with him in opinion, she spoke admiringly 
of him both as a preacher and as aman. In pro- 
posing his health, I know I may assure him, on 
your behalf, how heartily we welcome him amongst 
us, and how sincerely we thank him for the good 
services he is likely to do by his visit, and at the 
same time request him to carry back from this 
Assembly the friendliest feelings and the kindliest 
wishes we can form for those who are building up 
Free Churches like our own io his native land. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. Buttows, in reply, said it was 
with feelings of extreme gratitude and sensibility 
that he received, in the name of an American citizen, 
the kind expression of sympathy and fraternal 
feeling that their president of the day had been 
kind enough to express towards his native land. 
He had been long enough away from it to have 
become peculiarly susceptible in regard to it. On 
the soil of the mother of that land, and particularly 
in the district where he was, he could not but feel 
a special sensibility ; for be remembered how, 
during the sad and terrible struggle in which his 
country had been engaged, and under circum- 
stances of great pecuniary and mercantile distress 
and trouble, the great working class of Lancashire, 
following the instincts of their own noble hearts, 
stood by them, and how often they had to feel that 
they were wiser, perhaps, in their uncultured in- 
stincts than many professedly more cultured ones, 
who took altogether a different view. Leaving 
that topic, he desired now to say a word or two 
about the relation which they felt to exist between 
them as Unitarian Christians. He could assure 
them their influence was not unfelt in America, 
He could not tell them with how much interest they 
read their literature—and the interest which they 
took in their general proceedings it would be im- 
possible to exaggerate. Their only regret was that, 
with the exception of the few books which they 
now and then received, they were able to acquire 
so small a knowledge of their pulpits; for, 
after all, it must be humbly confessed, that they 
bad not got rid of the habit of looking up 
to England, and had never ceased to feel a pro- 
found respect for all they were doing. He was not 
able as yet to form a very definite opinion in regard 
to the condition in which they (the English 
Unitarians) were, but one thing appeared manifest 
to him, and that was that in England they had the 
same little habit of flinging stones at each other as 
was displayed in America. He had thought it 
might be an American peculiarity, and that, as 
children, they might not yet have attained to their 
majority ; but he was inclined now to think that 
they were nearly fledged and able to fly charmingly. 
(Laughter, and applause.) All seemed to 
in beautiful proportion, When they came together 
in their meetings they seemed to be just as mis- 
chievously bent as they in America did; but after 
all they never allowed the effects to last for more 
than a very few moments, He had listened with 
profound interest to their proceedings that day, and 
had noticed that the little cow-skin applied did not 
seem to mean a very great deal. There were 
amongt them the same two great parties—always 
ready to shake their fists in each others’ faces, 
and equally ready to shake hands on the spot. 
(Laughter.) One party, particularly busies itself 
in caring for personal liberty; the other is anxious 
about it too, but thinks it is now able to take care 
of itself, and that there is quite as much as they 
can do to cope. with the evils everywhere about 
them—io endeavouring to promote the salvation of 
human souls. (Hear, hear.) They must not under- 
stand him now as taking sides with either party, 
for he did not wish to interfere. He wished to say 
that he recognised fully the importance of that 
body amongst them who were naturally of a san- 
guine temperament, and thought themselves called 
upon to gird their swords on their thighs in defence 
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of the great priociples of religious liberty; but 
without saying one word against their spirit, temper, 
or dutifulness in this matter, or their anxiety to take 
care of the liberty of coming generations, he wished 
to observe that there were others who felt concerned 
about organising for more immediate, effectual 
practical results. And so it seemed to be also in 
England. In America they had hit upon a mode of 
feeding their wandering sheep upon the mountains 
with just such food as they could bear; and that 
was the peculiar source of whatever inspiration 
had come upon them during the last ten or fifteen 
years. There was a time when they made no 
ig tay and were occupied in defending each one 
is Own standing-ground ; but that time was barren 
of results; but since they had determined to unite 
themselves, and thereby strengthen their forces, 
they had taken a rapid onward march, and had 
seen, day by day, the best practical results. (Ap- 
plause.) It might be that through too much 
organising they might fall baek; but by so 
organising their individual forces as to respect the 
personal liberty of each, they got a new power for 
good. Ever since, they had had twenty times the 
moving power, twenty times the progressive force, 
twenty times the results, and twenty times the 
ability to take their right place in a Christian com- 
munity. (Loud applause.) And he thought they 
had got it without the sacrifice of a single iota of 
any one’s liberty; without closing any door of use- 
fulness, or the excision of one single man. (Hear, 
hear.) They were determined to retain their 
liberty and their organisation too. They could use 
their freedom and zeal for good objects, and at the 
same time retain their individuality. He thought 
they in England could do the same that they had 
done in America. We want, said Dr. Bellows, to 
get at the hearts of the people—of those who need 
pure bread and water of life. (Hear, hear.) We 
are not content to be a mere dilettante sect. 
(Hear, bear.) And it is because we have taken our 
place side by side with the other religious bodies, 
contending with them for iufluence upon the minds 
of the American people, that we feel the results of 
our steps. And we want you to stand by our side, 
and to fight with us, as we are doing, against the 
error and sion about us. (Hear,hear.) You have it 
in your power to do so, by ceasing to waste your 
time and energies, and devoting them, when asso- 
ciated, to great plans and methods. Shoulder to 
shoulder, you will gain a policy by which you can 
march on through these open Jands of England, 
and come up in course of time with a rich harvest 
of human hearts and souls as the result of your 
campaign, (Loud and continued applause.) 

The Rev. Cartes Barb responded to “Our 
educational institutions.” 

The Rev. R. Bkook AsPLAND spoke to the senti- 
ment, “The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.” After alluding to his former con- 
nection with the province, which extended over 
a period of twenty-seven years, and during which 
all bis family ties originated, and expressing the 
pleasure he felt in again meeting Dr. Beard 
and Mr. Gaskell, his old college friends, after 
an absence from the province of ten years, he went 
on to say that he was conscious of the difli- 
culty which the Association had met with in 
endeavouring to win the support of this district. 
Partly this arose from the time at which their annual 
meeting was held. He knew the difficulty of 
tempting any of their ministers to London during 
Whit-week, as he was aware that that week was 
mainly devoted to their schools. He thought, 
however, that the Association ought to receive a 
larger amount of sympathy. Its object was to 
promote the cause of Unitarianism, or liberal 
Christianity. (Hear, bear.) To him these terms 
were synonymous, and they had steadily refused to 
bind themselves down by any definitions, being 
determined to conduct the institution upon the 
most catholic principles. On one side they had 
had rocks, and on the other whirlpools, but they 
had succeeded in passing them in safety, and now 
they had the pleasure of welcoming all as 
associates. (Hear, hear.) And he wished to add 
that they were workers—it was a hard-working 
Association,—for they cared not to talk, and he 
thought they were now in a way for Going a larger 
work than ever before. (Hear, hear.) The Asso- 
ciation would be glad to render help wherever it 
could be shown there was a good honest work 
being done, and that if latterly in London they had 
discouraged the wearisome discussions which had 
at one time weakened them, it had been because 
they had laid themselves out so much work to do 
that they had had no time to quarrel. (Applause.) 

_The meeting was then brought to a close, about 
eight o'clock, : 
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THE BOSTON ANNIVERSARIES, 


Ovr American friends had their anniversary 
gatherings the week beginning May 24. On the 
Sunday the pulpits of the leading chapels were 
filled by ministers from distant parte. On Mon- 
day several meetings for conference and prayer 
were held. 

The forty-third annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in Boston, on Tues- 
day, May 26th, and was attended by a Jarge number 
of the members and friends of the society. The 
meeting was ca led to order at about half-past nine 


o’clock, by Hrnry P. Kipprr, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the association, and a fervent and impres- 
sive prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Osgood, of New 
York. The reports of the Treasurer and Executive 
Committee were then submitted in print, and 
therefore not read at length, but brief extracts 
from the latter were read by Rev. Chas. Lowe, the 
secretary. 

It appeared that during the past year more than 
usual pains have been taken to make known the 
work which was being done by the Association. We 
subjoin the more important portions of the report 
under its various heads :— 

Home Missionary Work —During the year fifty- 
seven societies have been aided by the funds of the 
Association. Preaching has been supplied by the 
Association (through its regular agents or mis- 
sionaries, or else through ministers temporarily 
employed for such special service) in one hundred 
and sixteen places where no Unitarian society 
existed, and in many of which Unitarian preaching 
had never before been heard, Forty-two ministers 
had been employed by the Association, for longer or 
shorter periods, in this missionary service. 

Foreign Mission.—The India Mission has been 
continued as usual under Rev. C. H. A. Dall, whose 
faithful and efficient service has merited the grate- 
full acknowledgment of the Association, and has 
been attended, it is believed, with most gratifying 
results, 

Theological Education.—The committee have ex- 
pended during the year 1,675 dollars in aid of the 
three theological schools (Cambridge, Meadville, 
and Antioch). 

Publications—During the year the following 
books have been published :—“ Re-statements of 
Christian Doctrine” (new edition), by Dr. Bellows. 
Norton’s “Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels.” “The Life of the Saviour,” by Henry 
Ware, jun. Greenwood’s “The Lives of the 
Apostles,” and “Sermons for Children.” “Hymn 
and Tune Book, for the Church and the Home, and 
Services for Congregational Worship ;” and “ Home- 
ward Path” (new edition), by Miss C. M. Haven. 

They have also now in press a new translation of 
the whole New Testament, by the Rev. G. R. Noyes, 
D.D.; and an abridged edition of the Hymn and 
Tuse Book, for the use of vestry and conference 
meetings. They have issued during the year twenty- 
two new tracts, and have distributed gratuitously 
three hundred and twelve thousand tracts and 
monthly journals. Sets of our publications have 
been given to thirty-eight public libraries, situated 
in various parts of the country, on condition of the 
books being so placed as to be freely accessible to 
all who might choose to read them. 

Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school Books——The 
Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-school books has 
continued its labours, in connection with this Asso- 
ciation, with gratifying results. Since its organisa- 
tion, a little more than two years ago, some twenty- 
four hundred books have been read, of which six 
hundred and ninety-six are recommended as more 
or less adapted for the Sunday-schools of our de- 
nomination. A full catalogue was printed last year. 

Co-operation with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church.—In response to an appeal from persons 
connected with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the committee were led to consider the 
expediency of conducting, in co-operation with that 
body, the work on behalf of the coloured population 
at the South. This African Methodist Church, by 
its position, its abundant supply of ministers, and 
its large and increasing capabilities for effective 
working, possessed certain opportunities that we 
had not, and that, by co-operation with this body, 
a given sum of money could do more good than if 
expended upon our own agencies. The committee 
felt that, under the circumstances, they were acting 
out the spirit of the denomination by regarding the 
matter of sectarian aggrandisement wholly subor- 
dinate to the desire of benefiting this people. Of 
course they were careful, while not wishing to 
enforce the Unitarian belief, also to insure that the 
money given shall not be employed in ways to 
encourage narrowness, or to teach what seem to us 
errors. ‘The co-operation will be confined to certain 
specified points of clearly recognised useful effort, 
on what is acommon ground of Christian service. 
The report entered into various other particulars of 
their agencies in different States. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed that the receipts 
during the last year amounted to $91,765, and 
the expenditure to $90,182 

After the election of the Executive Committee, 
addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Naruans, 
lately a Jewish Rabbi, formerly of Hungary, intro- 
duced as now a Christian brother, who urged the 
Association to translate into other languages the 
finest thoughts of Channing and Parker; by the 
Rev. J. F. W. Wang, of Baltimore, who recommended 
the publication of a paragraphed Englished Bible, 
without the divisions of chapters and verses; and 
by the Rev. J. Rassocx, of Lancester, 

Paragraph Bible—The Rev. Mr. Warz then 
offered the following resolutions:—1l. “That the 
American Unitarian Associatian, in annual meeting 
assembled, would recommend to the executive 
board to inquire into the possibility of publishing 
a paragraphed New Testament.” 2. “bat the 
American Unitarian Association, assembled in an- 
nual meeting, would approve the consolidation of 
the Sunday-school Society with the organisation of 
the Association.” 


A long discussion took place on the first of these 
resolutions, from which it appeared that the best 
paragraphed Testaments are out of print, and ulti- 
mately the question was then put, and the resolution 
adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Capen moved the adoption of Mr. 
Ware’s second resolution respecting Sunday schools. 

The Rev. Dr. GANNET objected to the consolida- 
tion of the Sunday-school Society with the Unitarian 
Association, while conceding that the publication 
of books for schools might be done through or by 
the help of the Association. He suggested that 
“consolidation” should be changed to “ co-opera- 
tion,” which was adopted; and the resolution as 
amended was passed. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Boston Ministerial 
Association, on behalf of their churches, entertained 
the friends from a distance in the vestry of the 
Church of the Unity. 

The Unitarian Association celebrated its forty- 
third anniversary, at the Music Hall, on Tuesday 
evening, May 26. A grand audience filled the hal} 
and galleries, and the platform was occupied by 
many gentlemen, clerical and lay, prominent and 
active in the denomination. 

Addresses were delivered by H. P. Kipper, Esq., 
chairman ; the Rev. C. H. Briguam, of Ann Arbour, 
Michigan; the Rev. Dr. Dewny; the Rev. J. F. 
Moors, of Greenfield; the Rev. C. C. Everrrr, of 
Bangor; the Rev. R. Surppgn, and the Rev. Robert 
CoxtysrR, of Chicago. 

The Doxology was then sung, the benediction 
pronounced by the Rev. Dr. Parrrey, of Belfast, 
Maine, and the great audience separated. 

Wednesday began with conference and prayer 
meetings, lead by Dr. Gannett; among others, 
“Father Taylor” being present. 

Wednesday afternoon the mass meeting of the 
Sunday schools was held. ; 

On Thursday evening the great “ Unitarian Fes- 
tival” took place in the Music Hall, which was 
crowded by a magnificent audience, 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, LONDON.. 


Tue Annual Examination of this important insti- 
tution, to which the free churches of England bave~ 
long been and are under such great obligations, was. 
held in University Hal], Gordon Square, London,, 
on Monday, Tuesday,and Wednesday last. Among 
those present at some part or other of the proceed-. 
ings were Samuel Robinson, Esq., President; Rev. 
J.J. Tayler, B.A., Principal; Professors James and 
Russell Martineau; Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A., and Rev. 
J. H. Thom, Visitors; Mr, Thos. Ashton, Treasurer ; 
Mr. R. D. Darbishire, B.A., and Rev. C. Beard, B.A., 
Secretaries; Mr. R. Aspden, Assistant Secretary ; 
Revs. H. W. Bellows, D.D., of New York ; T. Madge, 
Thos, Sadler, Ph.D., L. Lewis, H. Ierson, M.A., W. 
H. Channing, S. A. Steiothal, R. C. Jones, B.A., J. E. 
Carpenter, M.A., J. E. Odgers, M.A., R. Shaen, M.A., 
J.D. H. Smyth, J. Dare, B.A., A. W. Worthington, 
B.A., T. L. Marshall, W. J. Smyth; Messrs. Samuel 
Sharpe, Mark Philips, E. Potter, M.P., R. N. Philips, 
M.P., Rupert Potter, B.A., E. Enfield, C. Twamley, 
J. Murch, J. S. Ainsworth, M.A., E Bowman, M.A,, 
James Heywood, M.A., B. Heape, Professor Evans 
Culenieanhe W. J. Lamport, A. Tozer, W. N. Coup- 
land. 

The following programme will show the subjects 
and course of the examination: 

MONDAY. 
Hebrew (Junior): Genesis 
Evidences of Natural Religion 
Christian Truths and Evidences (Principles) 
Undergraduate Latin: Horace and Livy 
Sermon (Mr. E. B. HULME) from Matt, vi., 33 
Introduction to the Epistles 
History of Doctrine 
TUESDAY. 
Hebrew (Middle): Numbers 
Old Testament (The Law) 
Senior Latin: Seneca 
Sermon (Mr. P. M. H1Ga@rnson) from Philemon, v. 6 
Christian Truths and Evidences (Doctrines) 
Mental Philosophy 
Sermon (Mr, F. H. Jones) from Amos viii., 12 
WEDNESDAY. 
Practical Theology (‘he Church) 
Senior Greek; Plato 
Ethics 
Sermon (Mr. OC. T. Poynt1nG) from 1 Cor. xv., 19 
Undergraduate Greek: Euripides and Xenophon 
Interpretation of the New Testament (Galatians, 
Colossians, Philippians, &c.) 
Hebrew (Senior): Psalms 
Sermon (Mr, J. RussEvL) from Matt. v., 48 

At the close of the examination, a considerable 
number of ladies, as well as a few other gentlemen 
besides those above mentioned, assembled in the 
Common Hall, when the Rev. J. H. Thom, one of 
the Visitors, delivered an excellent address to the 
students, of which we hope to give a report next 
week, 

Last night there was to be a Valedictory Service, 
for the dedication to the ministry of the retiring 
students, conducted by the Revs. J. J. Tayler, 
James Martineau, and J. H. Thom. 

We cannot conclude this short report without 
expressing our regret that so few, comparatively, 
of our friends in London testify, by their presence 
on these occasions, their interest in an institution 
which is placed in the midst of them, and on the 
success of which, they must be conscious, the 
muiptenance of the character which our ministers 
have long held for their theological attainments 
must in so large a measure depend. 
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ABERDEEN.—There was a special service on Sun- 
day morning last for the purpose of formally wel- 
coming two of the elder scholars as members of the 
congregation. The chapel was tastefully decorated 
with flowers, and the scholars, to the number of 
49, were present, and several of their parents and 
friends. A bible was presented to each of the two 
new members by the teachers of the school, and a 
Martineau’s hymn-book by the chapel committee. 

ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—The annual social 
meeting of the members of the Unitarian Christian 
Church took place on the 7th of April. There was 
a large attendance. The meeting was held at Hine’s 
Assembly Rooms, and the evening was spent very 
pleasantly and profitably. Some beautiful music 
was well performed by the ladies and by Mr. Oel- 
mann. Mr. W. Kay, J.P., gave a select reading, 
and the meeting was entertained by Messrs. J. H. 
Clark, A. M. Woods, H. M. Martin, A. Vaughan, M. 
8. Clark, S. E. Roberts, T. Duffield, and by Mrs. 
Proctor in a dramatic sketch. 

AstrEyY.—On the 14th inst., the Rev. John 
Wright, of Bury, preached two sermons in aid of 
the Sunday school, when the collections amounted 
to £13. 2s. 

Bristou.—On Tuesday, the 16th inst., from 40 
to 50 of the teachers of the Lewin’s Mead Sunday 
Schools, accompanied by the ministers of Lewin’s 
Mead Chapel and Oakfield Road Church, had their 
annual excursion. They went to Portishead. On 
Thursday, the 18th inst., 280 of the children of the 
Domestic Mission Sunday School and of St. James’s 
Back Free School were kindly entertained by Miss 
Hill, at the residence of Mr. Commissioner Hill. 
Miss Carpenter and Mr. and Mrs. H. Thomas were 
present in the afternoon. On Friday, the 19th, 
the elder boys connected with the Lewin’s Mead 
British School, accompanied by Mr. Herbert, Miss 
Coates, and the Revs. A. N. Blatchford and J. E. 
Carpenter, had an excursion to Portishead by rail. 
All these excursions passed off very pleasantly. 

Dupiry.—The annual examination of Parsons’ 
Schools, connected with the Unitarian congregation 
in this town, was held on Thursday and Friday last 
week. The examination was conducted by the Rev. 
M. Gibson, before a large number of visitors, chiefly 
the parents of the children, and the result was most 
satisfactory in both schools, showing the efficiency 
of the master, Mr..Mcllwrath, and the mistress, 
Mrs. Timings. Mr. Gibson, in his address at the 
close of the examination, and before he distributed 
the prizes, 41 in number, stated his impression of 
the examination, how pleasant it was, and alto- 
gether satisfactory, and also how greatly the schools 
were appreciated in the town, which was evident 
from the striking fact that there are on the list of 
«applications for admission 260 boys and girls. 155 
os the full number in the schools. 

SypNrny, AUSTRALIA.—The annual pic-nic of the 
‘Sydney Unitarian Church came off on Good Fn- 

day last, and was in every respect a most success- 
ful reunion of the friends of liberal Christianity in 
‘this corner of the world. The day was brilliantly 
, fine, and asteamer having been chartered for the trip, 
about 350 members and friends of thechurch landed 
at Cremorne Gardens, on the north shore of Port 
_ Jackson, returning to Sydney at sunset, having en- 
_joyed themselves to a degree which will long be 
remembered. On landing cheers were given for the 
-Queen, for the Governor, Earl Belmore, and for the 
Rev. James Pillars, minister of the church. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


NewchvRCH.—Too Late for this week. 


MISS CARPENTER’S JOURNEY TO INDIA. 


To the Editors—I am quite aware that your 
readers have many claims on them for pecuniary 
help, and as an appeal is now being made fora fund 
in aid of a Unitarian mission to India, in which I 
fully sympathise, I am reluctant to trespass on the 
kindness and benevolence of our body. Yeti can- 
not but hope for some help from them in the effort 
fam about to make to commence the training of 
teachers for Hindu women, in Bombay, on the 
Government principle of non-interference with 
religious or social customs. 

It is well known that until lately there has been 
much opposition to the education of the female sex 
in India. The missionaries have done all in their 
power to promote it, but their means are, of course, 
limited, and under any circumstances they cannot 
reach the bulk of the people. On my recent visit 
to the country, I found that a strong desire had 
sprung up among the enlightened natives to have 
education extended to those who exercise so 
important an influence in their homes. Efforts 
have been made among the Hindus and Parsis 
themselves in many parts to promote this ;—in 
Bombay and some other places in that Presidency 
this has been the case for more than fifteen years. 
There are, however, at present no trained female 
teachers to be obtained for these schools, and the 
fact of the necessary exclusive employmentof pun- 
dits effectually prevents the desired inrprovement 
in feminine training. The enlightened natives 
earnestly degiré té obtain trained ;female teacheYs 
fer their givls’ schools, ifthey can have them without 


any danger of attempts being made to proselytise 
or to interfere with their domestic arrange- 
ments. In my recent work, “ Six months 
in India” (Longman’s) I have stated what efforts 
have been made by the natives to obtain from the 
Government the establishment of a Female Normal 
Training School, and the regret of the inhabitants 
of Bombay that, owing to their present commercial 
depression, they cannot comply with the require- 
ments of the Government, that they should them- 
selves furnish half the expense. To voluntary 
effort in England they must therefore look for help. 
As any teachers who go out will necessarily require 
some time to learn the vernacular and the habits 
of the country before they can be of much use, and 
as it will be desirable to delay as little as 
possible, I purpose going out at the end of 
September or early in October, taking with me 
some certificated teachers as training mistresses, 
and any educated ladies who may be willing to go 
out to prepare themselves for the work. Though 
this is a purely voluntary plan, yet Ishould strictly 
adhere to the Government principle of non-inter- 
ference, and, as far as possible, to the scheme of a 
school which I laid before the Indian Government 
and the Secretary of State for India. I believe that 
this plan would receive the co-operation and warm 
sympathy of the natives. Did my pecuniary means 
allow, I should much prefer doing this at my own 
charge, but as they are very limited, and will rot 
suffice for much more than my own personal 
expenses, [am compelled to ask for the help of 
those who feel theimportance of the object. To carry 
out the scheme effectively, there ought to be one 
or two certificated teachers whose passages out 
must be paid, and to whom a salary must be 
guaranteed, and the maintenance and instruction 
of these and the students in training must be pro- 
vided. The trustees of the Gilchrist Educational 
Fund have kindly contributed £250 to the object, 
considering it calculated to promote the advance- 
ment of female education in India. Subscriptions 
and donations may be sent to myself, addressed as 
before; or to Messrs. Carpenter and Westley, 24, 
Regent-street, London, who have kindly consented 
to receive them, Any further information I shall 
be happy to afford, and remain, yours sincerely, 
Mary CARPENTER, 
Red Lodge House, Bristol, 16th June, 1868. 


a eae Sree 
THE EAST ANGLIAN CHRISTIAN UNION, 


To the Editors——Will you kindly permit me to 
make a short statement, not so much to correct 
your report of the late meeting of the East An- 
glian Christian Union, as to prevent a false impres- 
sion which your introductory remarks are likely, I 
fear, to leave upon the minds of strangers. 

You say the Association seems “rather vague and 
undecided in its character,” because, while “ de- 
clared by the president, at the opening of the 
afternoon meeting, to have for its object ‘to pro- 
mote closer Christian union among the congrega- 
tions of the district, irrespective of all denomina- 
tional distinctions,’ the whole affair seems gradually 
to have edged off, as the day wore on, into an 
ordinary district Association of Unitarians.” 

Now the truth is simply what the president said. 
The East Anglian Christian Union has a constitu- 
tion sufficiently wide to admit every congregation 
in the district, of which the trust deeds and eccle- 
siastical usages confess, or may in future confess, 
that each generation best knows its own needs, and 
permit its constituent members at any given time 
to select a minister not because he professes a 
traditional or stereotyped creed, whether Unitarian 
or Trinitarian, but because he awakens and answers 
natural sympathies, the freshest and most vital, in 
their own souls. It welcomes all such congrega- 
tions without any further restriction, and aims to 
unite them more closely for mutual help in culti- 
vating Christian holiness and learning Christian 
truth. If any other status for the society was 
assumed at Great Yarmouth, the assumption vio- 
lated its fundamental principles. 

I do not think, however, that any such violation 
occurred, I cannot see it, as you appear to do, 
either in the fact that Mr. Kirkus, who does not 
call himself a Unitarian, exhorted those who do to 
a more earnest and hopeful expression of their 
convictions; or in the presence of Mr. Marshall, 
inasmuch as his professed object was not to pledge 
the Christian Union to the doctrinal position of the 
society he represented, but simply to express the 
sympathy of the latter with the aims and efforts 
of the former, which were distinctly stated to the 
“British and Foreign” when the deputation was sug- 
gested, and before it was either appointed or 
welcomed, 

I know not whether the observations in the 
Herald were meant as a sneer; and Ido know that 
some few of usin East Anglia have engaged in a 
very difficult experiment; but I know, also, that 
neither sneers nor difficulties will make us forsake 
the broad platform we have chosen, and in choos- 
ing which we think we bave only done our duty as 
Providence reveals it to us; neither more nor less. 
Lam, gentlemen, yours truly, 

Norwich, June 22, 1868. J.D, Hirst Smytu. 

{Certainly no sneer was intended, but the straightfor- 
ward pointing out of,palpable inconsistency, What the 
president said was (wagojby the /nquerer’§ repo.¢, which 
is not impugned) not that““ thé H=A. Union has a consti; 
tution sufficiently wide to admitévery congregation inthe i 


district” (this is right enough, but is only what is the 
case with the majority of ourexisting districtAssociations); 
but, that it “had for its object to promote closer union 
among the congregations of the district, irrespective of all 
denominational distinctions” —a very different thing, the 
meaning of which was illustrated by the statement that 
all the congregations had been equally invited. If all 
this means anything it means that the B. A. Union aims 
to be a general undenominational Association, in which 
all sects shall meet on equal terms; and in view of this 
we repeat that we are puzzled by fin. Jing that the speakers 
all dwelt on Unitarianism ; that Mr. Kirkus alluded to 
special views as held by ‘the members of this Union i 
that a formal greeting was given to the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association—it would have been quite as much 
in character, more so, to have given it to the Congrega- 
tional Union; and that the sentiment was proposed, 
“The Unitarian congregation of Yarmouth ;” while Rev. 
R. Shelley opened the evening meeting by delineating 
“the principles of Unitarianism in a most impartial and 
intelligible manner.” We place ourselves in the position 
of the orthodox ministers invited, and who doubtless 
kept aloof to see whether this strange new Association 
was really as catholic as it looked, or whether it was, as 
they would naturally suspect, a Unitarian Association 
under a big name; and we cannot help feeling that their 
misgivings were not altogether groundless, The hands 
are the hands of Esau, but the voice is unmistakeably 
that of Jacob!—Ed. U. H.| 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Chorley.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school 
sermous by the Rev. J. Black, M.A. 

Dudley.—On Sunday, morning and evening, anniver- 
sary sermons by the Rev, Wm, Oates. 

London: AUXILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual aggregate meeting of scholars at Unity 
Church on Sunday next. 

London.—On Sunday, the Rev. Dr. Bellows will preach 
at Hampstead in the morning. 

Monton.—On Sunday, morning and afternoon, the 
school sermons by the Rev. J. Lettis Short. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 

Southampton: SouTHERN UNITARIAN SOCIETIES.— 
On Thursday, annual meeting. Preacher, Rev. Dr. 
Bellows. Tea meeting in the evening. — 

Southampton.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Kev. U. H. A. Dall will preach. « 


———. 


, 
Birth. 
CREERY.—On the 19th inst., at Altrincham, the wife of the 
Her, A. M. Creery, B.A., of a daughter. 


—— Murringe. 
PLIMMER~BROWN.—On the i8th inst., at Chowbent, by 
the Rey. M. C. Frankland, Edward Plimimer to Ann Brown, 
both of Tyldesley. 
Beuths. 


CROFT—On the 13th inst.,afCasson Fold, near Chowbent, Mr. 
Ralph W. Croft, aged 46 years. 

SHELLEY.—On the 18th inst.,at Lewes, aged 13 years, Emma, 
second daughter of Mr. J oseph Shelley. * 


TAYLOR.—On the 18thinst., at 88, Coppice-street, Werneth, 
Oldham, in the 64th year of his age bege Taylor. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORKRT. P 


~ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


QHIRLEY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 
Ne nea Y’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, Is. 3d. - 
cn ecoatnipate TEMPKRANCEK HOTEL 


For Home Comfort. 
HIRLEY’S 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL 

not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favour- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’. Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. 


HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
The motto of which is, “‘ As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
LONDON: 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials aud Terms Post-free on application. ‘ 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORKD-STREET, ‘ 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


Re DINNER SHERRY. 
24s. PER DOZEN. a 

Selected with GREAT CARE, and brought on b ri 
ourselves DIRECT from CADIZ, has secured for i 
a REPUTATION, both in town and country, which 
makes us more anxious, if possible, than ever ain 
tain and IMPROVE the quality. Itis, therefore, with 
confidence we so.icit COMPARISON with any wine — 
ho % = price, or even SEVERAL shillings adozen 

ARER, 

Wo shall have pleasure in showing SAMPLES. 
Those who like it from wood can ts eee 
they pleaze,and can save CONSIDERABL be 

Quarter-cask (cask included)........at £14. 58, 
Octave dit Serr! . 58. 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26. MARKET-STREET 
"MANCHESTER 


And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. 
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TOKE NEWINGTON 
jects of Sunday Morning DISCOURSES, by Rey. J. K. 
APPLEBEE, late vf Devonport: ar 
5th July, on the Resurrection. 
12th July, on Christ’s Begiuning of Miracles. 
19th July, on Christ’s Truth and Christ’s Freedom. 
26th July, on the First and Second Man. 
2nd aug., on Inspiration, 
9th Aug., on Providence. 


ALMSLEY CHAPEL SUNDAY 


SCHOOL.—The ANNUAL SERMONS will be 

preached July 5th, 1868, by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., 

of Bury. The services will commence at 2 30 in the afternoon, 
and in the evening at six. 

Collections, as usual, on behalf of the School. 

ES OF ENGLAND AND SOUTH 

WALES UNITARIAN BOOK AND TRACT SO- 

CIETY.—The SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 

MEETING will be held at Exeter on Wednesday, July 8th, on 

which occasion a SERMON will be preached by the Rey. Dr. 


BELLOWS, of New York. 
Bri-tol July 1st... 1868. 8. C. WATKINS, Hon. Sec. 
ULTUN: BANK-SIKIEHI.—the AN- 
NUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, July 
12th, 1868, by the Key. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 
Service in the morning at 10 30; Evening, 6 30, 

-In the Afternoon Mr. GEORGE SMITH, head master of 
the Lower Mosley-street Schools, will deliveran ADDRESS 
to parents, teachers, and scholars. Service at 2 30. 

sollections after each service on behalf of the Sunday and 
Day schools. 


AUTION.—UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, MILE £ND, LONDON.—To prevent mis- 
takes, I bs A to give notice to the Unitarian Public that NO 
PERS N is (at present) authorised to solicit or receive sib- 
seriptions towards the Building Fund of the above Church, 
Also to state that the Religious Services will be continued at 
245, Mile End Road until further noti-e, and that the servires 
of the Rey. James Phillips will terminate at the end of the 
present month. J. WELLS, Secretary. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
-of temperance or to alleviate the suff-rings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, K.C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Pouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East. 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, 'l wills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


NILARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
POOLE. 

The Poole cone geen will be grateful for large and small 
donations from their Unitarian friends throughout the king- 
dom towards the erection of the projected new Chapel, of 
which the foundation stone is just laid. 

The amount of money still required to complete the under- 
taking is much too large for them to meet alone, and being 
de irous to avoid debt, an urgent appealis hereby made for 
assistance. 

Amount of Subscriptions previously advertised.... £526 17 6 
Harold Lees, Esq., Manchester .. 3.3 


0 
Miss Browne, Bridgewater .... wouveveces b0p/0 
Mrs. Yerbury, Poole............ 200 
Samuel Browne, Esq., London 330 
0 


A Lady Dery we a8 stared Sick. «8 ae 010 

Subscriptions will be thankfully re ed by the treasurer, 
Mr. A. BALSTON, and the secretary, Mr. H. HAMILTON, 
High-street, Poole, Dorset. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUSFORD.—Miss 
Sth Au borer expcets to see her Pupils on Saturday, the 


a) BEY SHAWCKOS»)’s SCHUUL for 
Young Ladies, and for Boys from four to eight years 
of age, RE-OPENS July 15th. 18, Chester-street, Freehold, 
Oldbam. REFERENCES: 
A. Leach, Erq., surgeon, Waternead; A. Leach, Esq., jun., 
Werneth; Councillor Ogden, Werneth House; Mr. James 
Taylor, Windsor Road. 


9, Well CLusK SQUARE, WHITBY. 


LE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


yee SCHOUL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

_B STREET. COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE KOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


I InDOW GROVE ScHOOL, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘* The College,” Wilmslow, 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


The PUPILS of the Misses MARTIN will RE-ASSEM- 
BLE after the Midsummer vacation, on Thursday, July 30th. 
TAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEAR 
MANCHESTER —Head Master, Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
M.A.—House large and commodious, locality healthy, play- 
ground attached, and number of pupils limited. Terms per 
annum: For Boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for Boa ders 
above 14 years of age, £40. Day Scholars admitted at 12 
guineas a yeareach. Full particulars on yc <a 
N.B.—A Preparatory School for Little Boys and Girls, by 
Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For Boarders, £25; for Day Scholars, 
four guineas a year. 
The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tuesday, 
August 4, 1868. 


ORNING GOVERNESS.— WANTED, 

by a Young Lady,an Engagement as Morning Govern- 

ess in a family residing in the neighbourhood of Cheetham 

Hill or Broughton.—Address R. KE. H., Unitarian Herald 
office.—Reference may be made to the Rev. Brocke Herford. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


WAY.—_SUMMER EXCURSIONS, every Wednesday 
and Saturday, to HARROGATE and SCARBOROUGH; and 
every Saturday to BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, and WAITBY, 
until further notice, commencing on Saturday, June 27, 1868. 

a.m. Fares There and Back. 


Bacup......0 


1.10 0 Scarborough, 
Harlingden.... 11 38 Harrogate. 


Bridlington, Filey, 


Preston (E.L.).. 11 25 or Whitby. 
Blackburn...... 1i 50 6s. 0d. Sore 8s. Od. 
COMME. sisiqesis coy th Lo 

Accrington..... 12 5 


Burnley (L.Y.).. 12 25 
And other stations, as per bill.—Age three to twelve, half fare. 
Returning any Thursday or Monday for nine days from date 
of ticket, as follows :—From Scarborough at § 30 a.m.; Harro- 
gate, 920; Whitby,5 20; Bridlington, 8 20; and Filey, 8 50a.m. 
Superintendent’s Office, Vic'oria Station, By order. 
Manchester, June 16, 1868. 


Lees ee & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


WAY.— CHEAP SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO 
HOLLINGWORTH LAKE.—The Public are respectfully in- 
formed that Tick-ts, at reduced fares, will be issued at the 
Victoria Station, Manchester, for LITT LEBOROUGH, Every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, by the 1015 
_ 115 a.m., 12 15,1 15, 2,and 330 pm. Trains until further 
notice. 

Passengers can also be booked from Stalybridge, Ashton, 
Miles Platting, Bulton, Bury, Black Lane, Biadley Fold, West- 
boughtou, and Middleton, at the same fares by trains in con- 
nection. For particulars of trains, see time bills and books of 
the Company. 


Fares for the Double Journey: 

First class, 2s. 6d.; Second class, 1s. 9d.; Third class, ls. 3d. 
Children under 12 years of age, half fare. No luggage allowed. 

Retu ning from Littleborough at 3 20, 4 45, 5 32, 652, 8 5, 830, 
and 10 30 p.m. 

Note.—The 8 5 p.m. Train is the last train to Hey wood, Bury, 
Black Lane, Bolton, Bradley Fold, and Westhoughton. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON HOLIDAY. 

On Saturday afternoon a SPECIAL TxAIN will leave Vic- 
toria Station, Manchester, at 2 45 p.m. for LITTLEBOROUGH, 
commencing June 13. By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Manchester, June 1, 1868, 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


WAY.—TOURISTS’ TICKETS to the ISLE OF MAN, 
via Liverpool, first second, and third class, available for One 


Calendar Month, commenci: g June 1, 1863, 
RETURN TICKETS. 
1st class 2nd class 3rd class 
an and an 
saloon. saloon. deck. 
8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Manchester, iicieccweceess 19 O' 2... 20°O J. 9 6 
(ASHHON Wisse. < capes aw2d [6/2 c5cek LI GM SF ylOy 0 
Middleton ..........+ ReeasueeO: Olcctecme Min Obies 10 0 
Oldfield Road, Salford.... 19 0 .... 160... 9 6 
OURG ATA de ccs viecactcrn COO bis cope ie Gabengemn ly 0 
Pendleton ... aes 29) 0) wesaeei Ou crset © Of 
Preston ..... 18 0 os IS 6S... 1 9°0 
Rochdale ...... 20° 6 vweveedt sees we 2006 
OMe 16 Osi. BS 
Oi + caso 38. 0) vec, 10.6 
DOO Nieet kee Oo en as 7. GC 
OF cara a on, 


Bi Onateat le 
tickets must go and return 


change Station, Liverpool, and the steamer. 
Manchester, May 20, 1868. 


In three vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPIURKS., Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Be'nga Revision of tne 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English trans ation.”—Athenaum, 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


‘DRESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Evervwhere, Hi-torical and Stat- 
istical. Prive3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, Londun. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for JULY, contains :—Farmer Black and 
Farmer White.—The Extorted Promise. Part [[L.—Home and 
Friends.—The Wild Boy. Chapter 1{.—The Boys’ Adventures. 
Chap'er V.—Anecdote of Monica. 
Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation. General Agent; Mr. 1, P, JONES, Memorial Hall, 
Manchester. 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 

IAN EVIDENCE. Part VI. The GOD of REVELA- 
TION and the GOD of IDEAL[STIC MATERIALISM. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London 
Nearly ready. é 

“ANHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK,” price 4s, 6d. 
TUNES TO ALL MARTINEAU’S HYMNS. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


ELIGIOUS SERVICES forthe YOUNG, 

By T. E. POYNTING. 6d. each, or 5s. per doz n to 

Schools.—Agent: Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester. 


Now Ready. 
**SoME THOUGHTS ON THE ORGANISING PRINCIPLE IN 
CHRISTIANITY :” 


HE SERMON preached by the Rev. H. 
RFELLOWS, D.D., before the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, on Wednesday, June 3, 1868. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, St) and. 

PIRIT LIFE JIN GOD ' THE SPIRIT. 
The SERMON rene by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS in 
Manchester, June 18, 1868, before the Provincial Assembly, is 
published in the 7ruthseeker for July (now ready),and may 

be bad of all the usual booksellers and agents. Price 3d. 


oA Ll Friends of Free Religious Thought and 
the Free Expression of it should read -the TRUTH- 
SEEKER. Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 
monthly; price lhreepence. Any bookseller will supply it to 
order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C. 
Fox, Paternoster Row. 

Just published, price 7s. 6d., 


ELIGION AND DUTY: a Volume of 


Discourses. By CHARLES CLARKE, F.L.S., minister 
of the Old Meeting House, Birmingham. 

ConTENTs :—1. The Comforter.—2. The Highway of God.—3. 
Fag ea ee The Substance of Things hoped for.—5. Faith.— 
6. The Supreme Will.—7. Discernm nt.—s. Help from Above. 
9. Prayer.—10. The Life is more than Meat —11. Confidence 
towards God.—12. Generalities —13. Capabilities—l14. One 
Fold —15. Nicodemus.—16. Cornelius.—17. Helps. —18. 
Example.—l9. Sick of the Palsy.—20. Definitions.—21. Fellow- 
ship.—22. Science.—23. Education.—24. Evidences.—25. Things 
that are Made.—26, The Future. 

London: E.T. Whitfleld, 178, Strand. 
Birmingham: Cornish Brothers, 


Price 2s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXII. July 1st., 1868. 

1. Lessing as a Theologian: a Study, by J. Frederick Smith. 

2. The C eation, I[L., by Russell Martineau, M.A. 

3. The Progress of the Working Cla-s-s, by P. H. Rathbone. 
* 4. See a ties Introduction to the New Testament, by J. J. 

ayler, B.A. 

5. On the Influence of Profitable Prison Labonr upon the 
Reformation of Criminals, by Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 

6. The Obligations of Conformity in the Church of England, 
by Presbyter Anglicanus. 

7. C. C.J. Bunsen, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Stel Nee Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South I rederick-street, 
Edinburga. 


On the Ist July, price 6s 


" ‘Wy . 
4 WESTMINSrER REVIEW (NEW 
SERIES). No. LXVII. JULY, 1863. 

CONTENTS: 

The Character of British Kulein India. 

Davidson's Introduction to the New ‘l'’estament. 

Co-operation applied to the Dwellings of the People. 

Nitro-Glycerine: The New Explosive. 

The Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom. 

The Incas. 

Church and State. 

The Spanish Gipsy. 

CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE.—1l. Theology and Philosophy.— 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History 
and Biography.—d. elles Lettres. 

London: Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 


cial and Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapsid ‘, London, 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
re Sarr ON ts OL ACE Ey 


8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BAL! 8, Proprietor. 


ARRISON’S PATENT REVOLVING 
and SELF-INKING ENVELOPE STAMP ought to 
be in every office and place of business. Dating and Endorsing 
Stamps with all the latest improvements, 
LITHOGRAPHIC AND LETTERPRESS WORKS, 
79, Lower Kennington Lane, London. 


FY ONDON, 
SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 
87, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury — 
HIRLEY’S TEMPHRANCE HOTEL, 
as Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 
RHEE Y’s TEMPERANCK HOTEL, 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 3d. 
year tat TEMPRHRANCE HOVEL 
For Home Comfort. ¥ 
QIHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
not ay speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitors from 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most favour- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
on the coffee-room table. 
HIRLEY’S tUbMPERANCH HULL, 
The motto of which is, “‘ As ye would that men should, 


do to you, do ye even 80 to them.” 
LONDON; 37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Roman Catholic Archbishop Leahy and 
Bishop Derry have addressed a letter to Lord 
Mayo, the Secretary for Ireland, throwing upon 
the Government the responsibility of having broken 
off the negotiations concerning a charter for a 
Roman Catholic University. 

On the 29th ult., which is the Festival of St. 
Peter, the Pope was to announce the departure from 
Rome of the special couriers who are to convey to 
the various Catholic Bishops of Christendom the 
Papal missives convoking them for the icumenical 
Council which his Holiness, jam certes eundi, intends 
to hold on the 8th of December, 1869. 

The Wonconformist says that among the gentle- 
men just admitted to priest’s crders by the Bishop 
of London is the Rev. Henry Christopherson, form- 
erly an Independent minister. Since his ordin- 
ation to the Diaconate in the Church of England 
he has held the curacy of St. Clement’s, Notting: hill. 
He has now resigned this, and is engaged for the 
present to assist at St. Paul’s, Camden-hill, Arch- 
deacon Sinclair having given the title for priest’s 
orders, 

There appears to be some difficulty in finding a 
successor to Dr. Atlay as vicar of Leeds. The post 
was offered last week to the Rev. C, Lloyd, vicar 
of Chalfont St. Giles, rural dean, and chaplain to 
the Bishop of Oxford, who, after visiting the town, 
declined. It is now offered to the Rev. J. R. Wood- 
ford, vicar of Kempshott, and also chaplain to the 
Bishop of Oxford. 

It is stated from Rome that a proposal to raise a 
battalion of 1,200 men in the United States for the 
Pontifical army has been abandoned, as the 
American Roman Catholic Bishops have been 
informed by the Washington Government that it 
would be illegal. 

The question of upper-class education is being 
discussed in Methodist circles. Some are for insti- 
tuting a Methodist University, with a hospital for 
medical students, and other schemes associated 
with it, while on the other hand it is contended 
that greater advantages would be gained by the 
inauguration of a college at Oxford so soon as the 
Universities are thrown open to all denominations, 
so far as to allow of non-subscribers to the Thirty- 
nine Articles obtaining the higher degrees. 

Illustrations of the drawing together of various 
sects are coming under our notice every day. The 
Rev. T. Baugh, minister of the Baptist Chapel in 
Islington, is invited to the Congregational Church, 
Burngreave, Sheffield, not considering baptism a 

sine qud non to communion or membership. 

Only a quarter of a century ago a clear, neat 
map was published in the Baptist Magazine, show- 
ing the Baptist chapels in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, The perspecuity of the area is not marred 
by much type, the eye can readily distinguish the 
few-and-far-between localities with well-known 
names. From Stratford to Chelsea, on the north 
side of the Thames, 27 chapels are enumerated, 
andfrom Battersea to New Cross 16 on the south 
side. The grand total of 43 appears insignificant 
when compared with that of 166 shown by the 
handbook to pertain to a slightly larger circum- 
ference in the present year, 

What is called “a civil funeral,” unattended with 
religious rites, has just taken place at Brussels, 
The deceased was Mdme. Van Meenen, a lady of 
eighty-eight, the widow of a judge. The cere- 
monies were conducted by an association called the 
“Free Thought Society,” and we are told that a 
procession of more than 200 persons, “almost all 
belonging to what may be called the élite of intelli- 
gent society at Brussels,” followed the remains. 
M. Goffin, the president of the Free Thought 
Society, delivered a funeral oration, which we are 
assured was “plein de cceur et d’élévation de sen- 
timent.” 

Lord Shaftesbury has introduced a bill into the 
House of Lords regulating clerical vestments. It 
provides, inter alia, that every minister, when 
“saying the prayers in any church,” shall wear a 
surplice with sleeves, and shall be at liberty to 
wear over the surplice, as at present, a plain black 
silk scarf. If he be a university graduate, he may 
also wear the university hood; and if he be not a 
graduate, be may then, if he think fit, wear “some 
decent tippet of black.” The object of the bill isto 
secure uniformity in the performance of church 
worship, and it would prohibit ornaments, incense, 


and lighted candles. Should it pass into a statute, 
for a breach of either of its provisions the Bishop 
shall have power to inhibit the offender from say- 
ing the public prayers for three months. 


The Dean of Canterbury lately wrote an article 
in the Contemporary Review, which has excited a 
good deal of notice in clerical circles, in which he 
advocated fraternisation on the part of the Church 
of England with the unestablished Protestant 
Churches at home, rather than with the Roman 
and Oriental communions. He has now been 
giving a practical illustration of his views by pre- 
siding at the hundredth anniversary of Ches- 
hunt College, founded by Lady Huntingdon, for 
the training of her preachers, but which is now a 
college for the education of Congregationalist 
ministers, presided over by the Rev. H. R. Rey- 
nolds. The celebration commenced with Divine 
service in the college chapel, which was crowded 
to excess. Prayers were read (the Church of Eng- 
land Liturgy) by the Rev. Newman Hall, of Surrey 
Chapel, and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Thomas Binney, not from the pulpit, but from a 
temporary platform erected outside, opening into 
the chapel on a level with the galleries, and com- 
manding the quadrangle, which was more densely 
crowded than even the chapel. After the service, 
luncheon was served in a tent in the college grounds 
to more than 600 guests. Dean Alford presided. 
Amongst others present were the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Sandford, Professor Thorold Rogers, the 
Rev. Harry Jones, incumbent of St. Luke’s, Ber- 
wick-street; the Rev. John Oakley, incumbent of 
St. Saviour’s, Islington; the Rev. C. E. Mayo, of 
Cheshunt; the Rev. F. Bannister, curate of Stan- 
stead Abbotts, near Ware; Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. 
T. Chambers, M.P., Mr. Cheetham, M.P., and Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P. Among the Noncon- 
formist ministers present were the Revs. T. Binney, 
H, Allon, A. Raleigh, Newman Hall, and Dr. Mullens. 
The Dean of Canterbury, at a later period of the 
day, presented the prizes and certificates to the 
students; and in doing so, spoke of the importance 
of a classical education, declaring that the man who 
was unable to read the New Testament in the lan- 
guage in which it was given to men was not fit to 
be a Christian teacher, and urging that, as the 
controversies of the time related chiefly to the 
Old Testament scriptures, a knowledge of Hebrew 
was also necessary. 

The irrepressible Murphy has published the 
following advertisement in the Birmingham Gazette, 
knowing tolerably well that the authorities of that 
city, who care nothing whatever about the details 
of his father’s death, and who do care about pre- 
serving the public peace, will not grant him the use 
of the Town Hall :— 

I, William Murphy, am prepared, on condition 
that the authorities do grant me the use of the 
Town Hall, and that Dr. Ullathorne, Father 
O’Sullivan, Father Sherlock, or any of the Romish 
priests, meet me on the platform, to give the full 
account of my father’s death, which shall be cor- 
roborated by my mother and brothers; and I 
further challenge any of the priests to disprove my 
statements. Admission to the meeting, ls. each. 
The profits to be handed over to the hospitals of 
the town. 

A despatch from Berlin announces that Queen 
Victoria sent to the King of Prussia, at Worms, a 
telegram requesting him to congratulate the com- 
mittee on the completion of the Luther Memorial, 
and adding, “ Protestant England cordially sympa- 
thises with an occasion which unites the Protestant 
Princes and peoples of Germany.” This will bea 
nice pill for those Ritualist romancers who are 
always abusing the name of Protestantism, and 
who lately have been affirming the Reformers to 
be villains! 


Aline from Jaffa to Jerusalem was surveyed by 
a German engineer in 1863 and 1864, and strongly 
supported by the whole missionary body in 
Palestine. The Ottoman Government, however, 
refused to give the guarantee demanded of them 
of 8 per cent., having found out that the capital 
was expected to be raised in £5 shares from each 
believer in the millennium in Europe and Amer‘ca, 
the engineer and projector and his colleagues be- 
lieving that the great sign of the millennium is to 
bea railway to Jerusalem, so as to take up the 
multitudes on that occasion. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment, afraid of embroilment with such fanatics, 
has preferred to make a common road, and the 
railway is in abeyance until the Turks acquire 
more confidence in the millennium, ; 


The Feast of Dedication was observed on Thurs- 
day at St. Matthias’, Stoke Newington. The cele- 
brations were at seven, eight, and eleven. The 
Pall Mall Gazette states that the Rev. C. J. Le 
Geyt, the incumbent, issued the following very 
objectionable announcement: —“ The incumbent 
begs to express the hope that strangers who have 
breakfasted and done the Standard or Times will 
abstain from communicating at the late celebration 
of the festival.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


It is hard times for Mr. Disraeli just at present! 
To catch the Church he has thrown the nation 
overboard, and now the Church is far from cordial. 
The fact is, Churchmen seem to be not quite sure 
how deep his ecclesiastical principles go, and 
whether they might not be thrown overboard, if 
need were, like his old Tory principles. It is re- 
freshing to find the High Church Guardian criticis- 
ing his late speech in this fashion: 

“ He is bound, therefore, to trace the connection 
between Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy and English 
disestablishment according to some definite law of 
results. If he has resolved to make ‘Church and 
State’ the electioneering ery of the autumn, he 
ought to prove his opponents to be hostile to 
their union, not merely by implication and re- 
mote consequence, but out of their own mouths, 
No one has ridiculed so happily as Mr. Disraeli 
himself the unfairness and insincerity of a ‘ery.’ 
It is the more incumbent on him to show in 
an argumentative way what is the principle 
which he rallies his adherents to support, and 
in what respects that principle has been, or is, im- 
pugned by politicians on the other side. This he 
did not succeed in doing, if indeed he attempted it, 
at the Merchant Taylors’ feast. His rhetoric was 
happy; but it was only rhetoric after all. It did 
not so much as suggest an Irish policy: it did not 
deal with the arguments which have been advanced 
in support of the Irish policy of his rival. Nor did 
it at all help us to discover what, in its author’s 
opinion, is now the effect and meaning of the alli- 
ance between Church and State which he so loudly 
eulogised. The one act of his own Government 
which has had an important bearing on this sub- 
ject has certainly produced no favourable impres- 
sion on the minds of Churchmen, The relations 
between Church and State expressed in the Duke 
of Buckingham’s first Natal despatch would be, in 
the opinion of nine Churchmen out of ten, anintol- 
erable wrong.” - 


Two correspondents, Dr. Cromwell and “A Unit- 
arian Minister,’ have letters in the Christian World 
correcting the statement that the Unitarians deny 
that “Atonement is reconciliation of man to God.” 
The editor subjoins a note, saying that it was a 
“slip of the pen made by the writer of the article, 
which makes him say the very opposite of that 
which he intended. Of course the writer knew 
properly well that it is the doctrine of the recon- 
ciliation of God to man which the Unitarians deny, 
and not the converse opinion.” 


The Freeman has the following :— 


“ Amongst the election news we note the declara- 
tions of one candidate, or rather of a gentleman 
who had been invited to become one for Bedford, 
which we should like to think the illustration, or 
the precursor, of many changes of opinion similar 
to that which it describes. Mr. James Howard, of 
the well-known firm of agricultural implement 
makers, had been invited by 300 Conservatives to 
contest the representation of Bedford. He replies 
that, though a traditional Tory, the link which 
united him with the party was his belief that a 
large extension of the franchise was fraught with 
danger to the country. This link broken, he feels 
released from his allegiance. He had recently 
visited America, and the visit, he says, ‘ contributed 
much to this conviction, and satisfied him that 
the fears he entertained of democracy were 
groundless, In the States manhood suffrage had 
long been established, but neither anarchy nor 
disrespect for law had followed in its wake. 
He found a country in which public order, wise 
and just laws, and good government existed, and 
his former prejudices against an extension of the 
suffrage no longer continued,’ He now objects to 
the ratepaying clauses, desires a wider scheme of 
redistribution, 1s, and always has been, an advocate of 
the ballot, isin favour of the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, and ‘thinks it will be a happy day 
for the Church of England when she is released from 
the shackles of the State. He is in favour of ‘ perfect 
religious equality,’ throwing open the Universities, 
abolition ot the purchase system in the army, com- 
plete reform in the Jaw of tenure in Ireland, and of 
election of working men as members of Parliament, 
What an answer to a Conservative requisition! 
America seems to be a wonderful school for edu- 
cating politicians, We remember Lord Morpeth, 
as be then was termed, came home from it at heart 
a ‘ Liberationist.’” : ae +S 

The Daily News thinks the contrast between re- — 
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sponsible and irresponsible legislation came out 
very clearly in the great Irish Church debate in the 


| 


worship of the Church and the worship of the Book 
have refuted each other, they leave the field clear 


House of Lords. Their lordships have no fear of | for the worship of conscience—the worship of the 
constituencies before their eyez, and are inclined | Living God. 


to legislate rather from their own inward light 
than from any reflection from the opinion of the 
outer world. There is something melancholy in 
the obstructive attitude of the House of Lords. It 
is a rising tide against which they are contending, 
not one of the storms of fate; and it is not the 
potent wand of omnipotent justice with which 
they bid it defiance, but Mrs. Partington’s mop. 

The Telegraph observes that when the Episcopal 
Church of Canada was disendowed and disesta- 
blished, the Tory party uttered exactly the same 
kind of denunciation that they express now. The 
prediction was confidently made, that such a re- 
volutionary change would endanger private pro- 
perty, and sap the foundations of public peace. 
Yet the very opposite results have followed. Every 
sign of discontent has disappeared from Canada, 
and the last letter which Mr. D’Arey M‘Gee wrote 
to the Secretary for the Colonies contained the 
declaration that Canada was profoundly loyal to 
the mother country because the mother country 
had listened to Canada’s just claims. Would any 
member of the Upper House re-enact the law 
which gave supremacy and State endowments to 
one of the Canadian sects? The idea is too mon- 
strous to be even mooted. It is somewhat difficult 
to understand how it was ever seriously entertained 
by eminent statesmen. A generation hence we 
may be equally at a loss to understand how such 
statesmen could ever have believed the existence 
of the Irish Establishment to be bound up with 
the peace and prosperity of Ireland. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—X. 
Svupsect: The belief in a Future State that was 
held by the nations living round the Jews. 

Read Ezekiel, chap, xxxii.17—32. The whole 
chapter isa prophecy against Egypt that the sword 
of the King of Babylon sball come uponit. The 
verses quoted above give a description of the 
gloomy future that awaits the Egyptians and the 
rest of the nation’s enemies when they shall be 
overthrown. Here are picturesquely described 

“the famous nations” cast down into the world 
below. Assyria is there with all her company; 
their graves are set in the back of the pit; they 
are all of them slain, fallen by the sword; they 
who caused a terror of themselves in the land of 
the living. Persia is there, and Meshach, or the 
Muscovites ; Tubal and the warriors who have gone 
down to hell with their weapons of war, and have 
laid their swords under their heads. There is 
Edom with her kings and all her princes, the 
Sidonians put to shame away from their might, 
and Pharoah himself with a!l his multitude. 

Read also from Isaiah, chap. xiv. 3—20, part of 
the burden of Babylon. Here it is the Babylonians 
who are in the dark world of the pit. Belshazzar, 
king of Babylon, is to die. Hell from beneath 
shall be moved for him to meet his coming. The 
departed spirits shall be raised up for him, even all 
the chief ones of the earth. The kings of the 
nations shall rise up from their thrones; they shall 
speak to him, All they that see him shall gaze 
upon him and say, “Is this the man that made the 
earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms?” 

In reading these passages, it may be observed 
that the Hebrew writers have not included the Jews 
among the inhabitants of the gloomy pit. The 
whole picture is taken from the mythology of their 
eastern neighbours, and was part of a set of opinions 
very much disliked by the Jews. In these two 
instarces their writers have adopted the imagery in 
order to paint a hateful fate for their foreign 
invaders. 


BEVIEW. 


“ An Open Bible.” A Popular Lecture. By the Rev. 
a Vaux, M.A. Third thousand. London, 


Wuen knaves fall out, honest men come by their 
own. When a particular kingdom, be it of politics 
or polemics, is divided against itself, outsiders 
generally profit by the division. When the two 
schools of orthodoxy—the school of authority and 
the school of mingled authority and reason—fall to 
disputing, heterodoxy (if consistent Protestant- 
ism must be so called) is sure to be strengthened 
‘by their recriminatory confessions. When the 


Thus Ritualism, in itself a step backwards, is a 
means of ultimate progress. In advocating Purga- 
tery and Prayers for the Dead, it does much to 
bring before men’s minds the horrible incredibility 
of an eternal hell. In trying to frighten orthodox 
Protestants into the acceptance of the Church’s 
authority, it points out to them the impossibility of 
supporting their favourite doctrines by any fair 
interpretation of Scripture. And it gives a general 
blow to the current theories of Bibliolaters. 


The able little pamphlet before us endeavours to 
vindicate Catholicism from the charge of hostility 
to the circulation of Bibles, and urges that their 
indisputable increase at the period of the Reforma- 
tion was due to “the invention of the printing 
press rather than the labours of the Reformers.” 
The author points out that Christ wrote nothing, 
and gave no command to write; and that the books 
of the New Testament are not so many treatises on 
Christian doctrine—as some seem to fancy—but 
simply works written for some special object of the 
moment, and with some special class or person in 
view. That a Bible was so far from being looked 
upon in the early ages as a necessity, that the 
earliest book of the New Testament was not 
written till nearly a quarter of a century after 
Christ’s ascension; and the latest not until after 
the end of the first century. That “there is no 
trace of a collection of apostolic writings, or the 
formation of a New Testament canon, being 
attempted in the apostolic age.” “Even now, we do 
not possess all that the Apostles wrote. Two of St. 
Paul’s epistles—one to the Corinthians and one to 
the Laodiceans—were lost in very early days of 
the church. Nor do we hear that they or their 
immediate successors took any steps to provide all 
churches with accurate copies of the apostolic 
writings.” 

“ How do you know that the Book, which you call 
the Bible, is the inspired, written Word of God? 
You go into a shop and purchase a book which the 
title page informs you has been ‘translated out of 
the original tongues by His Majesty’s special com- 
mand,” Below will be the name of the Queen’s 
printer, or that of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, or of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society ; and over the leaf a dedicatory letter 
to ‘the Most High and Mighty Prince James, by 
the grace of God, King of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland,’ containing some fulsome adulation of 
that ‘bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth of 
happy memory,’ the brightness of whose memory, 
by the way, has been a little blown upon since 
then. Without disrespect to any of these persons 
or societies, it must be allowed that, even taken 
all together, they do not furnish us with any very 
satisfactory imprimatur. What we want to know 
is, that this Book contains the written Word of 
God. The Bible is made up of a number of de- 
tached portions; how can you be sure that each 
one was certainly written under the inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost? And further, how can you be 
sure that no really inspired book has been omitted? 
For instance, St. Paul (1 Cor.) quotes abook known 
to the learned under the title of ‘The Revelation 
of Elias’ Why was this net preserved in the Old 
Testament canon? Again (Eph. v. 14) the same 
apostle quotes a passage from some lost religious 
document, prefacing the quotation with the usual 
formula,‘ Wherefore he saith.’ Again, St. Jude, in 
one short epistle quotes (verse 9) from ‘The Ana- 
basis of Moses,’ and (verse 14) from ‘ The Book of 
Enoch” How is it these do not form a part of our 
present Scriptures ?” 

“ Again, as I have already remarked, at least two 
epistles were written by St. Paul, which are not in 
the New Testament. St. Barnabas, as everybody 
knows, wrote an epistle, which in the earliest ages 
was read in churches. Now St. Barnabas is not 
only called in Holy Scripture an‘ Apostle,’ but is 
expressly caid also to have been ‘full of the Holy 
Ghost” if any writing, therefore, could reasonably 
be supposed to be inspired, it would be that which 
came from his pen; why does it not form a part of 
the Sacred Volume? The same question may be 
asked respecting the 1st Epistle of St. Clement to 
the Corinthians, and of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
of both which books the early Christian writers 
speak in the highest praise,and both of which were 
read in the services of the Church in primitive 
times, Again, there were many spurious Gospels 
circulated at a very early period. How came it 
that these were rejected? How happened it that 


one book was takea and another book was left? 
How do you account for the fact that now all 
Christendom has one uniform Bible? Seripture 
cannot prove itself, nor does the New Testament 
bear testimony to its own inspiration. The authors 
never tell us what they thought of their own 
writings.” 

The tract concludes with a lengthy quotation 
from the Rev. J. M. Rodwell, to show that “there 
is scarce any phrase in the whole compass of 
theology more commonly misunderstood or mis- 
used” than the Word of God, and that it “can- 
not by any possibility mean, in Holy Scripture 
itself, the written Word of God.’ He insists, too, that 
ypay, whether used in the singular or plural, 

“ Always refers to the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, known to the Jews as Torab, Nevim, 
Kethubim, 2.¢., the law, prophets, and historical 
books, but never to the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, much less to the Bible as a whole. The well- 
known text of St. Paul to Timothy, “ All Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God,” cannot refer to 
the books of the New Testament, as there is no 
evidence that any one of the Gospels was written 
at the time when St. Paul penned that epistle in 
(perhaps) the year 63 or 64, while the canon of the 
New Testament was not closed till the death of 
St. John. Grapheé occurs fifty-one times in the 
New Testament. 

“Tt is clear that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment nowhere use the expression “ Word of God” 
of the Bible as a whole, or as a written rule of 
faith, and that the expression “ Word of God,” as 
used in the New Testament, can only mean the 
great Christian tradition, the history of the Founder 
of the faith and of His doctrines, as handed down 
by Himself to His first disciples, and by them to 
us, and to which the writings of our present 
Scriptures lend a most important, but still only an 
incidental testimony. It would have been quite 
possible for Christianity to have come down to us, 
as it is, without any written books at all.” 

Our readers may remember that Mr. Vaux, in a 
former work on the Doctrine of the Atonement, 
conceded (p. 21) that 

“The fathers and doctors ofthe Church . . seem 
to have had, comparatively speaking, very little 
definite theory about the atonement at all, beyond 
the fact that it was, in some sort, a sacrifice.” 


And (p. 37) that the theory of Socinus, as to the 
life and death of Christ, “in point of morality, 
certainly has much the advantage over either the 
Lutheran or Calvinistic systems.” 

Crain, 


CONCERNING CHRISTIAN PEOPLE. 


I pon’r mean Unitarians, nor Church-of-England 
people, nor even Baptists, Wesleyans, or any “ans” 
or “isms,” but just» Christian people; all who pro- 
fess “and call themselves Christian,” be they of any 
or no sect soever. There are a great many kinds 
of Christian people, some readily discoverable, 
others hid under shady places and requiring much 
search after. Perhaps the best are least readily 
found. They who make the most noise in the 
world are often those who are the least like Christ ; 
and conversely they who are not called Christian 
are frequently found to be living a most Christ-like 
life, whether in moral perfectness or philanthropic 
usefulness. 

There is my friend Jones, of the Make-a-noise-in- 
the-world Society. Jones is an active, bustling 
man. He is said to be a “most useful” member of 
society; attends all parish meetings, committee 
meetings, and religious meetings; is a tract dis- 
tributor, district visitor, secretary to clothing club, 
coal club, and penny savings’ bank, &c., &c. Jones 
never goes to chapel; he can’t, for he has an 
“appointment” every Sunday. He seldom goes to 
prayer-meeting for a like reason. Jones is in 
business, a married man with a large family. He 
ought to be in his business, for there is much com- 
petition around him. He ought _to be, I say; he is 
not; how can he? Has he not religious duties to 
attend to? Are they not of the first importance, 
even though his wife be gradually going down to 
her grave through the over-much care and anxiety 
entailed upon her by her husband’s absence from 
business? Ay, Jones forgets that a man’s religious 
life—his Christian life—comprises his home duties, 
and that in so far as he neglects those he falls short 
of being a Christian. The “ Gazette” awaits hin— 
“These things do not trouble me; if my business 
suffer through the Lord’s work, He will see me 
safely through my trials.” Jones, my friend, the 
apostle Pauldidnot neglect his tent-making because 
he was an apostle, and the Master in no wise would 
have yuu neglect one duty for the sake of what you 
think a higherand more sacred, self-chosen vocation. 

My friend Gideon is also a man of business, a class 
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societies and bodies of religion-workers. Gideon 
prides himself upon his many offices—not upon the 
work he does for them. In truth, he does little 
besides accepting the posts. Gideon does meet 
his class, and receive their experience, giving in 
turn his counsel and help. He also preaches the 
Word from Sunday to Sunday, and across his 
counter daily to such as will hear it. But ’tisin a 
“sort of a fashion,” to use a Dorsetidiom. For my 
part, I don’t understand him. His teaching is not 
Wesleyan, not orthodoxy, nor heterodoxy, but so 
very comforting ! 

George Edmunds is a better fellow, is more 
liberal-minded, has a larger knowledge of human 
nature, and somewhat larger sympathies with the 
wants of the age. George is a Wesleyan local 
preacher, but is not too well liked. Wherefore ? 
Because his sermons have not enough of the 
“blood” in them. The truth must be said— 
George is imbued with the heresy of the day ala 
George Macdonald. But George is a good Christian 
man, lives a straightforward honest life, loves God 
and his neighbours, and hopes to go home because 
he believes in God, because of Jesus, and lives a 
life of devotedness to his service. 

Johnson lives in a back court. He goes to chapel 
regularly ; his children go to Sunday school and to 
chapel. Johnson is not a member of the society, is 
not a preacher, nor tract distributor. ‘Johnson is 
a poor sort of a Christian. He does nothing ; hardly 
pays his seat rent.” Johnson, my friend, has hard 
work to be a Christian. His temptations, his ten- 
dencies to evil, derived from drunken, sensual 
parents, leave him little time for so-called Christian 
work, The little time he has he devotes to his 
children, and to quiet homely conversation with a 
friend or two. The day cometh when this man’s 
Christian work shall be revealed. 

There are certain other of my friends who live a 
Christian life in their own peculiar fashion,. They 
are not much alike, They differ in all save this— 
that they love God, love Christ, and wish to live a 
godly life. They have no bond of union worth the 
name, for they have not learned how much they 
are alike, “how little difference there really is 
between the Christian sects.” They quarrel and 
snarl one with the other, each refusing to the other 
the name he cherishes for himself, The more the 
pity ! 

How shall we recognise Christian people? By 
this—that they call each other names. In sad 
truth, that appears to be at this hour the distin- 
guishing feature which is most clearly defined. We 
really must change all this. How? By learning 
each for himself that Christians are not this or that 
sect, but individual members of the one great family 
in heaven and earth. Let us once feel that Jones 
is brother to Johnson, that Mr. Martineau and Mr. 
Puashon are members with Christ in the family of 
God, and our petty quarrels and little differences will 


be swallowed up or swept away by the waters of | 


that civer whose streams make glad the city of our 
God, the life-giving river of the Eternal Love. 
RD: 


LANCASHIRE MARTYRS, 


Ty his “Lancashire and Cheshire” just published, 


Protestantism in the reign of Queen Mary: 

“John Rogers, a Lancashire man by birth, was 
the first martyr in this persecution. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, and was one of the first 


Bible into English in the reign of Henry VIII, He 
was tried on a charge of heresy before a court 
composed of the bishops of Winchester, London, 
Durham, Salisbury, Norwich, and Carlisle, in com- 
pany with Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, and was 
sentenced to be burnt at the stake, after being first 
degraded from the priestly office. 
before Bonner, Bishop of London, to be degraded, 
he begged permission to take leave of his wife; but 
was retused, with the brutal taunt, that being a 
priest he could not have a wife. When brought to 
the stake he was offered his life if he would recant 
his opinions, but he firmly refused to do so, and 
died with dauntless courage, being burnt to ashes 
in Smithfield. 

“The next Lancashire martyr was John Brad- 
ford, born at Manchester. In his early life he had 


leader, secretary to temperance society, and other | with Dr. Taylor for denying the doctrine of tran- 


substantiation, and was sentenced to be burnt as a 
heretic. His life was spared for some time, in the 
hope that he would recant; but far from doing so, 
he seized that last opportunity of addressing letters 
to the people of the different towns of Lancashire 
and Cheshire, urging them to be true to the faith 
which they had adupted. He was burnt in Smith- 
field, in the month of July, 1555, along with a youth 
of nineteen, named John Lease. 

“A third Lancashire martyr who lost his life in the 
Marian persecution was George Marsh, a native of 
the parish of Dean, a poor curate and an instructor 
of youth. Having become an object of suspicion, 
he surrendered bimself to the Karl of Derby, at 
Latham House, and was by him subjected to various 
examinations, in the course of which he addressed 
the Earl with the following reproof :—‘ It is strange 
that your lordship, being one of the honourable 
council of the late King Edward, consenting and 
agreeing to acts concerning faith towards God and 
religion, should so soon after consent to put poor 
men to a shameful death for embracing the same 
religion.’ After several attempts to shake his firm- 
ness, Marsh was committed to Lancaster Castle, and 
confined in irons with common felons, After being 
confined some time at Lancaster, he was removed 
to Chester, where he was tried before the bishop 
on the charge of having preached most, heretically 
and blasphemously in the parishes of Dean, Bury, 
and Eccles, as well as in other parishes of the 
bishop’s diocese, not only against the Pope’s 
authority, but against the Church of Rome, the 
holy mass, the sacrament of the altar, and the 
articles of the Romish faith, To these charges 
Marsh answered that he had preachéd neither 
heresy nor blasphemy, but only the doctrines 
sanctioned by authority of the king and his Parlia- 
ment in the reign cf Edward VI. With regard to 
the Pope, however, he did not hesitate to declare 
that the Bishop of Rome ought to exercise no more 
authority in England than the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ought to exercise at Rome. The Bishop of 
Chester, on hearing this, stigmatized the prisoner as 
‘a most damnable, irreclaimable, and unpardonable 
heretic,’ and proceeded to pronounce sentence of 
death upon him asa heretic, For sometime he was 
confined in the Northgate prison at Chester, and on 
the 4th April, 1555, he was led out to the place of 
execution at Spittal, Boughton, within the liberties 
of thecity. When brought to the stake, a desperate 
attempt was made to rescue him by the people, 
headed by Sheriff Cooper; but they were beaten 
off by the other sheriff and his retainers, and in the 
end George Marsh was added to the martyrs whose 
blood truly proved to be the seed of the church.” 
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INDIVIDUALISM. 


Ir has been often said that the great 
difficulty which hinders, among Unit- 
arians, the union which is strength, is our 
too intense individualism—by which we 
suppose is meant an individualism not 
balanced and supplemented as it should 
be by wise, modest, and reverent consider- 
ation for the judgments of others. We 
believe this is truly the great difficulty to 
which, if we would succeed as a church, 
we must seriously direct our attention. 
Much has been said about our proneness, 
as a body, to self-study. Well, we need 


_to carry this self-study a little farther and 


Mr. Thomas Baines gives the following account o | 
some of those who laid down their lives for their | 


really understand ourselves ; go down to 
the essential principle of individualism 
which makes us what we are, determines 


the whole cast of our theology, and sepa- 


rates us from so large a portion of the 
scholars of the age, having assisted in translating the | 


Christian world; and then go on to see 
how this principle has to be exercised, in 
order to enable us to attain to the noblest, 


largest form of character. 


When brought | 


| 


Individualism is the trust of the indi- 
vidual in his own conscience to reveal to 
him what is right, and his own reason to 
bring him to what is true. And it is 
because men have this trust in the guid- 
ances within that they become or remain 
Unitarians, and not that they havethetrust 
because they are Unitarians. Many minds 
seem, through constitution or education, 
to be without this trust. That conscience 


true. They need something above and 
beyond, and must look to an external 
authority, an infallible book or infallible 
church, before they can rest in contented 
faith. 

To this class resting on external 
authority all the orthodox sects belong. 
And we need go no farther than our own 
columns, week by week recording what 
the churches are doing and what is saying 
on church matters, in order to see to what 
absurdities this slight to the individual 
conscience and reason, and this trust in 
external authority leads men, and in what 
an unamiable light it permits them to 
present both themselves and their religion. 
We see weak, narrow-minded men placing 
themselves under the shadow of their 
supposed infallible authority, and forth- 
with assuming infallibility and giving 
themselves all the airs of Popes—Gon’s 
vicegerents upon earth. They utter their 
own poor, narrow dogmas as if they were 
oracles of Heaven. ‘They denounce, or 
pity, or pray for those who differ from 
them as if they were the undoubted 
enemies of Gop. 

These exhibitions are sad enough, and 
yet if any of the other sects were to watch 
ourselves, we fear they could point out 
but too many examples in which our 
opposite principle, individualism, leads 
Unitarians to faults quite as great, and 
to exhibitions of character quite as un- 
amiable, though of a different character. 

The truth is, too many Unitarians 
exercise their individualism without ob- 
serving the conditions which properly 
belong to it. 

Trust in the individual reason and con- 
science does not mean, with the wise 
individualist, trust that his reason has 
attained for him all of truth, that his con- 
science has grasped for him all of right. 
Nor is it a trust that he can of himself, 
and in a moment, as it were, by a flash 
discover the true and the good. ‘The. 
trust is more negative than positive—a 
trust that whatever is true must be able 
to stand the test of reason—that what- 
ever is right must be able to stand the 
test of conscience. To work out truth 
and right, he knows his own powers can 
help him but a little way. He turns with 
gratitude to the stores of wisdom worked 
out in the past, to the Scriptures, to the 
lives and thoughts of the great and wise, 
to the common experience and conscious- 
ness of our race. He listens not only 
with patience, but with a certain reverence: 
to the thoughts which every sincere and 
earnest man may offer him. Not that he 
regards all this as authority to which heis 
slavishly to bow, making his judgment 
blind ; but as, at least, treasures of valuable. 
suggestion, to which he is to apply the 
test of his own individual reason and 
conscience to discover which are the jewels. 
of eternal truth, and which the pebbles, 
mistaken for truth, of human error. 

But there are too many individualists 
who are not wise, and whom trust in their 
individual faculties leads to self-conceit. 
They mistake the trust in what their 
nature is capable of, for trust in the 
opinions which they have already formed. 
Where the wise man is content to have 
faith that after calm and patient attention 
his faculties are competent to lead him to: 
truth, they seem to fancy their minds are 


capable of forming a judgment on the 


filled the office of secretary to Sir John Harrington, | difficul i if b ing] 
most dithcult questions, as y a single 


treasurer of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. but sub- , tells them an act is holy, or that reason 


sequently he became a minister of religion, and a assur ition i i ise indivi i 
steady adherent of the reformed faith. He rose to to th on ee ee Geeta es flash. Such unwise individualists are the _ 


the rank of Prebendary of St. Paul’s, but preached : misfortune of our church. Occasionally _ 
often in big native county, He was tried along one is really holy and the other really | they are found in the pulpit, speakingin 
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their flippant way, as if they had taken 
the length and breadth and depth of great 
subjects, which exercise the deepest and 
most reverent minds among us. Now they 
are found in the pew, heard at the very 
door of the church, uétering their scornful 
and self-complacent criticisms on the 
services to which they have just listened. 
It may have been one of the profoundest 
minds among us who has been uttering 
thoughts which have made some souls 
thrill as if they had heard a prophet’s 
voice. No matter, the hearer pronounces 
it “all bosh,’ and wonders “what the 
fellow has been driving at ”—mnever re- 
membering that the defect may be in 
himself—in his own incapacity or inatten- 
tion. At most Unitarian meetings these 
unwise individualists are found springing 
up the moment a proposition has been 
uttered, prepared to confute it before 
they have had time to consider it, 
or even to understand its drift. They 
waste the time of the meeting talking 
around some accident or detail of the 
subject; turn away attention from the 
main principle, and hinder the more 
thoughtful and modest minds from 
speaking. 

What we want in our Unitarian 
individualists is a wiser and more modest 
estimate of themselves in relation to 
others—a reverence for other minds, and 
a recognition of the fact that they may 
learn from others that all the wisdom and 
all the mental power in the world are not 
with themselves. We want them to learn 
when it is more befitting them to take the 
place of the disciple than the critic, and 
to cherish a disposition to see in the views 
of their co-religionists the great common 
principles in which they can agree rather 
than the mere accidental details about 
which they may be tempted to wrangle. 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE HABIT OF 
GIVING. 
(Communicated: No. V., by the Ministers’ Salaries 
Committee. J 
Wuen Unitarians arespoken of as cold and apathetie, 
and their doctrinal system as the “North Pole of 
Christianity,” they are naturally prone to give to 
both the allegations a prompt denial. And un- 
doubtedly in respect to the inherent capacities of 
their views for the fostering of a warm and devout, 
if not a demonstrative state of mind, they can 
emphatically claim for them an unqualified con- 
fidence and a high regard. 

It is universally admitted that, considering the 
numbers of the Genomination, Unitarians, whether 
ministers or laymen, contribute their fair share of 
sympathy, pecuniary means, and personal co-opera- 
tion, to all those efforts for the promotion of edu- 
cation, social improvement, and political reform, 
which are so pre-eminently characteristic of the 
age. At the boardsof our athenzeums and mechanics’ 
institutions, as founcers and directors of reading- 
rooms and other means of intellectual recreation, 
as guardians of the poor, members of our town 
councils, occupants of the bench of justice, and 
representatives in Parliament, they are generally 
found amongst the most intelligent, earnest, and 
laborious. 

This is neither the place nor the time for ascer- 
taining (were it possible) why the same generous 
activity should fail, in the service of those agencies 
and institutions which are destined to propagate 
religious truth, and cultivate the devotional affect- 
ions. Unfortunately, no argument is needed to 
establish the fact. The same men who respond 
with alacrity to the call of the general weal, seem 
slow to appreciate the claims of their particular 
church, and unwilling to admit that its service has 
an inalienable right to a considerable share of their 
efforts and their cares. 

It is possible enough that some radical defect in 
the early training of our fellow-worshippers may 
account for this singular state of things. The sur- 
render of a portion of either our time or our means 
isin great measure a habit, more or less fixed in 
proportion to the extent of early influences and 
training. In the majority of Unitarian families, 
the influence of parental example in some depart- 
ments of public service is sensibly felt; but in very 
few does the maintenance of our denominational 

osition hold anything like the same prominence. 
ye is possible enough that, especially in the homes 
of our wealthier members, the suggestion of sacri- 


fice on its behalf is seldom if ever beard. Litera- 

ture, politics, social ameliorations, may form the | 
staple-matter of conversation; but sympathy with 

specific agencies for religious progress is rarely 

expressed, and the subtle but powerful influence of 

example in this direction seldom experienced by 

the young. 

In this paper, however, we are mainly concerned 
with that particular direction of private effort 
which consists in the appropriation of pecuniary 
aid to purposes of piety and benevolence. Now it 
is notorious that amongst orthodox bodies the 
young are led, in a variety of ways, to cultivate a 
strong personal interest in denominational aims. 
Every large organisation has its juvenile branches 
and departments, with complex machinery adapted 
skilfully and even artfully to captivate youtbful 
attention, conciliate sympathy, and ensure support. 
There are juvenile missions, guvenile Bible societies, 
juvenile associations of varions kinds, in almost every 
one of the thousand sects into which the religious 
life of our country is sub-divided. Philanthropic 
societies have not failed to take a hint so suggest- 
ive; and it is astonishing to observe the large 
amounts contributed by juvenile life boat associa- 
tions and juvenile temperance unions. These 
become, in fact, a species of moral savings banks, 
The budding efforts of the child are thus sedulously 
cultivated, the habit of benevolent frugality fostered, 
and the tender twig inclined in the direction of the 
future tree. 

It may with little qualification be asserted that 
in the Unitarian body there is not even an ap- 
proximation to such means of educating the laity 
in the giving habit, as are absolutely essential to the 
true life either of the individual or of the church, 
As a rule, our young people are rarely called upon 
to devote a portion of their pecuniary means to the 
sustentation of their public religious interests. The 
father pays his pew-rent when, whether quarterly 
or otherwise, the collector calls for it, just as he 
meets the demands of the poor-rate collector. So 
much accommodation in church or chapel for so 
much money; and the stipulated obligation is dis- 
charged with more or less of business-like punctual- 
ity. Look through the subscription lists of our 
schools, our Ministries to the Poor, our organisations 
for the spread of our principles, and you will find 
the contributions only of the heads of families. 
Young men, arrived at the privileged period of in- 
dependent incomes; young women, enjoying their 
regular allowances,—when are they taught the 
duty, or trained to the practice, of devoting a por- 
tion of their resources to the service of religion? 
That, they consider, is the sole duty of the parent— 
a duty in which they have no share, and which 
entails on them no responsibility. As a rule, they 
recognise few claims save those imposed by custom, 
society, and fashion, in the provision of personal 
adornment, amusement, and pleasure. 

In all this a radical reform is urgently needed. 
Our hard-worked ministers will still remain un- 
recompensed, our institutions languid, and our 
church life weak, until those who, in the course of 
nature, will assume the position and responsibilities 
of their fathers, are taught the duty of devoting, 
from their early years, a portion of their resources 
to the maintenance of their charch, 

Itis possible enough that the whole theory of 
the duty of giving is narrow and degraded as com- 
pared with the practice of earlier and devouter 
times. There are abundant evidences in the evan- 
gelical records of the fact, that the sacrifice of 
personal means was an essential primal principle of 
the early church. Undoubtedly such was the case 
throughout the Jewish history. The priesthood 
and the temple with all its rites and ceremonies, 
were based on the injunction “to bring an offering.” 
It is thought by many a mistake of modern days 
rudely to sever the practice of sacrifice from that 
of worsbip. In the older times they invariably 
went hand in hand, and each reflected dignity and 
value on the other. Now we worship at one time, 
and at quite another, and under purely secular 
influences, contribute to its support. Formerly 
the offering testified to the sincerity of the 
worship, and the worship ennobled and sanctified 
the gift. In these respects our customs are in marked 
contrast. Instead of the unrestrained and free- will 
offering, contributed amidst the hallowing associa- 
tions of the temple and the exalting influence of 
worship, we make a bargain for a pew in the same 
spirit as that in which we take a house; and the 
claims of the chapelwarden are met in the hard, 
legal way, in which those of the landlord are recog- 
nised and discharged. 

However this may be, it is clear that some decided 
change must be effected in the general tone of our 
younger people in respect to their sense of personal 
obligation to religious agencies. They should be 
led to sanctify their accession to independent 
means, however small these may be, by a willing 
devotion of some portion of them to the service of 
the temple. There is no other time of their life so 
favourable as this to the formation of the habit of 
conscientious giving. A little kindly counsel is all 
they require, together with the influence of parental 
example. They shculd be taught that as religion is 
a strictly personal, individual thing, so should be 
the services offered in its behalf; that the sacrifice 
must be alike a willing and a true one; that the 
surrender of mere superfluities is not sufficient; 
and that to meet the full demands of duty and 
satisfy the claims of an enlightened conscience, 


they should not offer “of that which costs them 
nothing.” 

The application of this principle to the ques- 
tion of ministerial remuneration is sufficiently 
obvious. A laity thus trained to a habit of conscien- 
tious giving, would not look with indifference on 
any matter which vitally affected their religious 
interests. It has been shown in the preceding 
papers of this series how manifestly the Unitarian 
body has been guilty of serious laches in respect to 
their ministers’ salaries, and how much has to be 
done to repair the injustice of past generations. It 
should never be forgotten that, by the peculiar 
nature of his position, the minister is debarred from 
those direct methods of securing a due recompense 
for his labours which other—especially non-profes- 
sional men—enjoy. Etiquette has, in many cases, 
the power of law. Surely it should be the prompt 
and generous duty of the layman to supply, by un- 
asked justice, the compensations which the minister 
is conventionally denied the liberty to demand. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
WHY DO I LIVE? 


Wuy dol live? The years roll on, 
And millions sink in death, 

Falling as fall the withered leaves, 
Swept by the north wind’s breath, 


Why dollive? ’Tis not because 
My mortal life is firm ; 

It trembles constantly above 
Corruption and the worm. 

Why dollive? I look in vain 
To find the loved and lost. 

They who with me life’s course begam 
Long since the dark stream crossed.. 

’Tis not because exalted worth 
Has purchased a reprieve ; 

For many nobler, purer ones 
Have died, while still I live. 

Why dollive? Ah! let me think:: 
How solemn is this life; 

What endless meaning it enwraps,. 
With mighty issues rife. 

I live to live when I am dead, 
To mingle in the strife, 

To throw within the balances: 
A false or upright life. 

I live to be a leaden weight 
For truthful men to bear, 

Or, bend my nobler pow’rs with theirs, 
Their toilsome work to share. 

I live to yield to low desires, 
To serve the law of sin, 

Or, kindle with a purer flame, 
And nobler victories win. 

I live to die, but die to live 
When thrones and kingdoms cease, 

To mourn the harvest past and gone, 
Or chant the song of peace. 

I live to act—my day is short— 
Right onward rolls my sun; 

When it shall set in shades of night, 
Lord, may my work be done. 

The golden moments, 2s they pass, 
Fiil up the warp of life ; 

The germs of endless growth are they, 
With joy or sorrow rife. 

I live—’tis nota choice of mine, 
A heritage inborn— 

I only may give colouring 
To that which must be worn. 

God of my life! my wisdom fails— 
Life is a fearful thing ; 

Oh, lead me till my ear shall catch 
The songs the seraphs sing, 

Lead me, my Father, till my feet 
Shall walk the golden street, 

And there with deathless joys and loves 
My ransomed soul shall meet. 

F, Day. 
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THE DUOMO OF MONTE ROTONDO. 


Tur lively authoress of “From Rome to Mentana,” 
visiting the places in the neighbourhood of the 
latter shortly after the battle there, made her way 
to the old city of Monte Rotondo, in a convent of 
which had been Garibaldi’s head quarters ; and the 
following is her description, a little abridged, of the 
state in which she found the Duomo, or cathedral: 

The doors were closed, and going round a back 
lane, we knocked at a side entrance; a priest, 
evidently in a great state of alarm, popped his head 
out of the window. : 

Our guide said, “ The Duomo door is locked ; can 
we come in this way ?” : 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said the priest; “let the noble 
Signor and Signora see the saccajo (sack) there has 
been.” 

We entered, and ascended a most narrow, rickety 
wooden staircase ; the priest met us atthetop, and 
asked us into what bad been the room of a gentie- 
man, He welcomed us with the most polished 
courtesy, gracefully apologising for the state of 
things around him, and his inability to give us a 
better reception—saying, as he held up his thread- 
bare soutane, “This, Sigaor and Signora, is all the 
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clothes I have lett in the world—this, and the shoes 
and stockings I have on.” Then, turning up his 
sleeves and showing a coarse peasant’s shirt, he 
added, “and this is borrowed, and I have no 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

He took us down into the church. It was a 
large and handsome one, with carved oak seats in 
the choir, and presented a sad scene of desecration. 
The holy water stoups had been dashed to pieces, 
the font destroyed; the side chapel, in which the 
Host was reserved, lad its altar all broken by 
bayonets. The Host had been placed on the point 
of one, and carried in mock procession. There is a 
strange legend that it was found a week after in 
the pocket of a dead Garibaldian; the pieces were 
collected by a Zouave who was searching the bodies 
of the dead; they were brought to the vicar, and 
that was all they had to communicate with for 
several days, for the church would have to be re- 
consecrated before it could be used, so that no 
celebration of mass could take place; and all the 
holy oil for baptism having been spilt, and likewise 
at Mentana, no babe could be baptised nearer than 
Rome. 

Being joined by the vicar himself and the 
gacristan, who apologised for their strange dress 
on the ground that they had been hiding twenty- 
four hours in a cave, they told us they had some- 
thing more dreadful to show us than the vestments 
which they had displayed all in strips and filthy 
dirty, and took us upstairs through a long passage 
filled with the wreck of church ornaments, among 
which was the Christmas bambino—the little doll 
which is always brought out at that time only. It 
was dressed in swaddling clothes of blue and 
silver, but headless; and the sacristan placed it 
in my arms, with a bitter lamentation over its sad 
fate. 

We at last arrived in a sort of loft, and there a 
priest, disguised in a grey shooting coat and 
trousers, dashed into a closet, and wheeled out a 
hideous lay figure the size of life, with very little 
dress. “ Oh, la bellissima,” they cried and wept; it 
was their Madonna—their miraculous Madonna ! 

Apparently struck by the fact that she was but 
lightly clothed, he dashed back again and brought 
out a very coarse, dirty crinoline, which he popped 
on, and then wept again— All that is left of our 
bellissima Madonna's most gorgeous robes! ” 

I suffered severely in trying not to laugh, and 
one of my friends remarked to me quietly, “A 
Madonna in crinoline is somewhat of an ana- 
chronism.,” 

“Look, look at her,” said the canon; “she was 
lovely! fetch her head,” addressing the sacristan 
severely. “Yes, yes, we have saved that—a cruel 
Garibaldian bad it ona bayonet. I offered him a 
hundred litres of wine ; he tookit, and gave me back 
the lovely head of our most beautiful Madonna!” 
This was almost too much for our gravity, though 
we could not but appreciate the unselfishness with 
which he had sacrificed his worldly goods for the 
sake of his religion. 
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OBSTA PRINCIPIIS. 


Tue following little story, from “Byeways in 
Palestine,” illustrates the wisdom of checking wrong 
at the outset: 

An old Sheik of Yabneh had five sons. When 
very old, a complaint was brought to him that some 
one had stolen a cock; so he called together his 
sons and ordered them all to search for the cock; 
butit was notfound. Sometime afterwards it was 
represented to him that asheep was stolen; he then 
commanded his sons to go and search for the cock. 
They replied, “O our father, it is not a cock but a 
sheep that is stolen;” but he persisted in his 
command, ang they did what they well could, but 
without success, After that he was told that a cow 
was missing ; he again commanded his sons to look 
after the cock. They thinking he had lost his senses 
cried, “ Sallem ’akalak ya Abuna (May God perfect 
thy understanding, O our father), it is not a cock but 
@ cow that is missing.” “Go look for the cock,” 
persisted the old man; they obeyed, but this time 
again without success. People wondered and 
thought him in a merestage of dotage. Nextcame 
the news that a man was killed. The father per- 
tinaciously adhered to his first injunction, and 
ordered his sons to look for the cock. Again they 
returned without finding it, and in the end it came 
to pass that the killing of the man brought on a 
blood feud with his relations ; the factions of several 
villages took up the case for revenge, and the whole 
town was destroyed, and lay long in a state of 
desolation, for want of sufficient zeal in discovering 
and punishing the first offence, the stealing of the 
cock, which thus became the root of all the rest. 


Nrwcuvurcu.—About 70 members of the Accring- 
ton Sunday-school Union met at this place on 
Saturday, June 20th. The Rev. J. K. Smith pre- 
sided, and the Rev. J. W. Rodgers, of Burnley, read 
a paper on “ What should Sunday schools aim at ?” 
in which he urged that the religious and moral 
faculties should be cultivated, and showed how to 
uve a religious tone to secular instruction. In the 

iscussion which followed Messrs. Farn, Turner, 
Mills, Hargreaves, Rawstrone, Ashworth, Aiken, 
M‘Loghlin, Holt, and Rev. T. Harrison took part. 
A cordial vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Rodg-rs 
for his paper, and one also to the chairman for 
presiding. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
REY. J, H, THOM’S ADDRESS. 
Tue following is a very full report of the address 
given by Mr. ‘Thom at the close of the examinations 
on Wednesday afternoon the 24th ult: 

Gentlemen, the Theological Students of Man- 
chester New College,—Atter a three days’ con- 
tinuous examination, closing, though far from 
representing, the toil of a long session, I think I 
shall best supply what belongs to this time if I 
briefly set betore you the great end you have in 
view, which may be pursued alike in your seasons 
of tension, when your studies are all directed by 
others; and in your seasons of relaxation, when 
you naturally take to the pastures on which, with 
the discipline you have received, you can range for 
yourselves with intellectual delight and spiritual 
sympatby. 

You are here to acquire an initiation into that 
learning, which is most needful to instruct and to 
equip those higher gifts of wisdom and of insight, 
which alone can enable you to be Ministers of God 
to your fellow-men. I use that old prophetic 
expression as the only one that is adequate to 
express the office you aspire to fill, knowing at the 
same time that, attaching to no one profession, it 
is an office which in his place and measure God 
requires every man to fill. It can be yours pre- 
eminently, only in as far as—by your privilege of 
deliverance from other cares—to you may belong 
pre-eminently the Divine power of spiritual media- 
tion. As theology is queen of the sciences, so the 
minister of religiun is placed by society in an equal 
and independent relation to the various callings of 
men, that he may be able to discern the Divine 
operation in them all without himself being under 
the bent and blinds of any. This is the theory— 
the idea; how far it falls short of being perfected 
in practice I need not say. We know that nothing 
can save men from exposure to the temptations 
incident to the functions they discharge; but let 
us at least understand what a wretched perversion 
it is of the purposes of man and God when an office 
designed to deliver from the narrowing power of 
castes and special callings becomes itself the 
narrowest and least human of them all, 

The primary, the deepest qualifications of this 
office are not of an intellectual nature, but in the 
felt nearness of God to your own heart and con- 
science. Remember, however, the vast difference 
there isbetween the possession of spiritual ex- 
perience and the gift of its conveyance; that the 
peculiar service men will require from you, without 
which your office will be unfilled, your lives a weary 
and oppressive failure, is not that you should be 
vicariously religious, for all men should be religious 
and in equal measures; but that when by privilege 
of your place, of your instruction, of your secured 
and consecrated time, you have mused before God, 
in the untroubled light your knowledge gives, till 
the fire burns, you should be able so to speak as to 
kindle like fire in the seeking, desiring hearts of 
earnest men. Spirituality is the aim of every man 
alike, whatever be his calling; but in addition you 
aim, if by the grace of God it isin you, at prophetic 
speech and spiritual interpretation, the power of 
displaying God, of bringing Him to discernment, in 
His works and in His ways, in the order of nature 
and within the life of men. No intensity of 
spirituality, alone and of itself, without knowledge, 
without culture, will confer this faculty of teaching; 
for if you are to reveal God to other men, you 
must know the steps and follow the methods of His 
self-revealing—how He has lived in union with our 
humanity, how He shows Himself, as we are able 
to bear it, to the unfolding spirit, from the un- 
corrupted child to the chastened saint—the ways 
of His own approaches to the soul in nature and in 
history—until a Son was found who could receive 
Him face to face, and de what he received. 

There is no kind of learning, using the word in 
its largest sense, that is not instrumental to the 
perception, and, through the perception, to the 
communication of God. There is the symbolism 
of nature in its esthetic and in its scientific aspects. 
No great teacher of religion can be without this 
sensibility—cut off from this medium of personal 
intercourse with the spirit that lives in Creation. 
Why are not we able, like our Master, the great 
Minister of God, to speak parables of nature? Why 
does not the spiritual significance of the aspects 
and processes of the universe, of all common 
things, come as easily to us as it didto Him? I 
know that these natural organs of spiritual dis- 
cernment and communion, like every other, are 
according to the measure of the gift of God; but 
they are living powers in all, and all may strengthen 
them by converse with the exalted minds in which 
they have existed with something of the clearness 
and directness of organs of sense—with the great 
poets of all ages—with the psalmists and the pro- 
phets—and pre-eminently with Christ, In learning 
this language, let the natural faculty be trained 
and quickened only by His greatest interpreters, 
whose reality makes it-elf felt, who tell what they 
have seen, and speak what they do know. Catch 
up no borrowed and second-hand expressions 
through which God has not spoken to yourselves. 

Of all that learning which can be definitely 
taught, the most available results for the religious 
teacher are not so much in deposits of knowledge 
as in the instruments furnished with light, pre- 
served from ignorance and error, instructed in facts, 
disciplined, and supplied with the needful aids for 


the recognition of God in history, in Scripture, in 
the life of nations. For the perfecting of these 
instruments knowledge and learning are indispens- 
able, else we lose the vantage ground of all that 
God has done with man. Yet they are the living 
instruments themselves, not the knowledge that 
equips them, that can arrive at any fresh under~ 
standing of God either in the concrete life we have 
to deal with, or in the records of His teaching. 
The true religious scholar is not he: who knows 
what other men can teach, but he who has learned 
by aid of this to track God in His own ways, 

Indeed, in these days it is one of the noblest 
offices of a true learning to deliver’ us from the 
tyranny of learning, from servitude to the shell of 
an erudition in whose name and pretensions— 
‘‘Blind authority beats with his staff the child who 

would have led him,” 

In nothing does a generous learning more delight 
than when it comes to the aid of our most 
common yet deepest wants, our most universal 
instincts, and subserves the work of God in the 
natural life of man. It is a genuine learning 
that, against the menaces and mutterings of 
masters in Israel, authorises us to live as we are 
moved by the Divine Spirit in our being; whilst, 
limited as severally we are in range and in- 
sight, it extends to us the instructions of the past 
as helps, suggestions, warnings, enlargements. 
Learning is thus the best ally of the spiritual free- 
dom wherewith God has made us free. We are 
children of the All-perfect Spirit, and there are 
progressive growths of man’s conceptions of God, 
of man’s understanding of Christ; and a misdirected 
learning has been stereotyping the formulas of one 
or more of those stages as if they were absolute 
and final. A presumptuous erudition is occupied 
with the authoritative expression, as though men 
possessed in it the last perfection of religious know- 
ledge; a true learning, by all the help that man 
can give to man, clears the mirror that is to receive, 
illumines the eye that is to see. It is a pretentious 
and arrogant learning that has so long been making 
God in the image of man; it is a modest and true 
learning that is more and more to help man to he 
in the image of God. Learning, and the most 
legitimate exercise of our spiritual freedom, cannot 
be separated. Without dearning a man has only his 
own life and experience, without means of under- 
standing them, not knowing his place and continuity, 
as though the past had never been. Without free- 
dom, without a fresh spring and growth of conscious 
being, learning is but a bundle of traditions, tied 
together by some string of chronology or system— 
not the feeder, but the suppresser of life. 

Freedom, indeed, at least intellectual freedom, is 
not itself anend. It has its end in more truth and 
more enlargement; and therefore we must not pull 
down the tree the more surely or speedily to get at 
the fruit, that once for all we may store it for ever, 
but through all the seasons of God look for fresh 
fruit and for better fruit asthe tree grows. The 
only freedom that deserves the name is a spirit of 
individual life developing itself according to the 
law of its nature and the direction of God, growing 
by feeding upon, and assimilating, thac which is its 
proper food. The higher limit of that liberty is the 
measure of the inspiration of God, moving us this 
way or that; its lower limit is the equal right of 
every man to followand work out what God works 
in him. Without liberty there is no individuality, 
without individuality there is no variety, without 
variety there is nounity. Truth is our object, free- 
dom the essential condition of our means, without 
which we can gain no new truth, and such 
truth as we have, separated from the living 
stream, becomes stagnant water. But there are 
two kinds of truth. There is the lower realm of 
intellectual truth concerned with “the formation 
and publication of opinions ;” there is the higher 
realm of spiritual truth, concerned not with opinion, 
but with experience and reality, when the soul in 
living communion with God feels itself to touch the 
real ground of our being. And there are two kinds 
of freedom: freedom to use our own faculties, to 
employ our own being, according to our own will, 
without injuring the freedom of others; and the 
perfect liberty, the fulness of life, activity, and 
peace, when God’s will rules in us as our own, It 
was of this highest truth, of this highest freedom, 
that our Lord spoke when he said, “ Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” In 
fellowship with God there isno bondage. If ye are 
sons ye shall be free indeed. “ Where the spirit of 
the Lord is there is liberty.” And in proportion as 
we have of this absolute truth and freedom, in a 
real communion with Him who is our life, and in 
the Jove of His service, shall we be in a condition 
fervently and reverently to pursue intellectual truth 
through intellectual liberty, for we have no fear 
tbat we can be carried away from our rock, and we 
have faith that the more we know Him, in His laws 
and in His ways, in His methods and in His acts, 
we shall be more willing, and less unworthy, to rest 
upon His bosom, and to Jive in His: light. 

To those of you with whom the calls of duty are 
changing their forms, from whom the shelter of 
coll-ge walls is even now falling away, who hence- 
forth are yourselves to speak for God, if without 
presumption I might venture upon what this age of 
His church seems most to need, I would say, use your 
learning not for its own sake—there may be times 


when it will be your duty to let it appear in its own — 
shapes—but,in your ministrations use it tosavefrom 
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the intercepting blinds that prevent our seeing 
Divine things as they are and as they were—simply 
to remove what would obstruct or distort the pure 
rays of light coming to us from past or present, by 
its aid to reach unclouded heights of contemplation, 
and from those heights to keep the communication 
open between the soul and God. For there is a 
higher function of all the great spirits that can give 
you help, even of Christ himself, than to report to 
‘us what God disclosed to him—and that i is, to bring 
ourselves into the immediate presence—through 
the action of his words, his person, and his life, to 
form in us the frame of soul to which God himself 
can impart the same revelations of His truth that 
He was able to communicate to the receiving heart 
of Christ. The preacher—if the preacher and the 
prophet are one—must speak from himself, that 
which he doth know, that which is given him to 
see and feel in his purest moments. The most 
effective preaching is not from the boldest mind, 
but from the most trembling and self- distrustful 
spirit that yet is forced by its vivid sense of God 
to overcome the trembling and the self-distrust. 
And no one who is without this deep confidence in 
the impulses which the spirit of God can impart to 
all the springs of life has the calling of a preacher. 
Yet do not be continually laying over again your 
religious foundations, as if you were in doubt 
whether or not God had already laid them for us 
all—and suggesting the doubt to others. Let your 
metaphysical or psychological knowledge appear 
rather in the precision, and illuminating clearness, 
of your affirmative statements, than in the exhibition 
of analytical processes. If you really believe that 
faith in God is a natural growth in every healthy 
heart and mind, assume it heartily, proceed unhesi- 
tatingly, and build upon it; but do not, on the vain 
supposition that you are going down to the roots— 
for we are rooted in God—lay bare its merely 
logical aspects, to leave only the intellectual impres- 
sion that, after all, it is a matter of doubtful dispu- 
tation. 
To all of us alike, whatever be our place in God’s 
church, one thing, and one thing only, is needful— 
to love God with all our heart, and all our mind, 
and all our soul, and all our strength, and our neigh- 
bour as ourselves. But it will be for you tomake men 
feel tbat this is no light thing ; that to love God with 
all the heart is to know the spiritual passion of grati- 
tude for loving-kindness, of self-devotion to goodness; 
that to love God with all the mind is to know the 
passion for truth that isthe enthusiasm of science, 
the passion for beauty that moves the poet and the 
artist, when all truth and beauty are regarded as the 
self-revealing of God ; that to love God with all the 
soul is to know the saint’s consecration to holiness— 
the saint’s penitential self-knowledge in the light 
of the heavenly presence—the saint’s abhorrence of 
sin—the saint’s agony of desire tosavea sinner’s soul; 
and that to love God with all the strength is the 
test of all the other loves—the passion for Reality, for 
Spirit, and for Truth, that makes Worship a living 
offering, and keeps the majesty of the Will behind 
every spiritual desire to force it forwards to its end 
through every colder hour steadfast to that which 
we knew to be good and from God when we were 
aglow. 
Those of you whose years of preparation are not 
yet run, we hope to welcome here again in health 
and strength of spirit. For the months ia which 
you are free to choose your own mental food, and 
yet cannot return to us unaffected by what you 
choose, I have only one earnest word of advice— 
avoid, as far as possible, all second and third-rate 
literatures. Read in this your seed-time the works 
of genius themselves, rather than criticisms and 
literary histories. It will affect your whole position. 
It will give you the modesty, the depth, the raci- 
ness, the weight of those who have sought the 
great thinkers on their own ground, who know the 
great poets in their own music; and it willsave you 
from one of the growing offences of our day, the 
easiness, the confidence, the sharply-defined deliver- 
ances of those whose impressions and judgments 
are all at second-hand. 
To those of you with whom the season of silent 
preparation expires to-day, who henceforth are to 
prove what you are before the world, I will only 
add now that it will bea delight to all of us, the 
purest reward of those to whom you owe most, if 
we can watch your course with eyes of pride and 
joy. We pray God for you that He will make you 
a blessing to mankind, that yow will make such an 
offering of yourselves i in His service that he can use 
the sacrifice, and do the work of His’spirit through 
ou. 
4 TRUSTEES’ MEETING. 
The annual meeting of trustees was held at the 
University Hallon Thursday morning, when twenty- 
three trustees were present; S. Roprnson, Exq., 
president, in the chair. The proceedings were of a 
purely formal character, The Principal read a 
Satisfactory report of the conduct and progress of 
the students, a vote of thanks was voted tothe Rev. 
J. H. Thom for his admirable address, and six appli- 
cations were read from candidates for admission, all 
of whom, their testimonials being satisfactory, were 
admitted on condition of passing the usual entrance 
examination. 
VALEDICTORY SERVICE. 
On Thursday evening a valedictory religious 
service was held in Little Portland-street Chapel, 
dedicating to the Christian ministry the two senior 
students, Mr. Russell and Mr. Poynting, who had 


completed their course of study. After a hymn, 
Mr. Martineau read a Scripture lesson (1 Cor. 
chaps. ii. and iii.), and offered prayer. Mn Tayler 
delivered an address to the young men; and 
Mr. Thom gave them a welcome into the Christ- 
ian ministry, concluding the service by an_ad- 
dress rich in every quality of pastoral piety, 
experience, and wisdom, leaving a lasting im- 
pression on all who were privileged to hearit. We 
only regret that a larger congregation was not 
present. 
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Tuts Hall was established about twenty years ago, 
in commemoration of the passing of the Dissenters’ 
Chapels Bill. It was considered that the worthiest 
monument of that event, so memorable to our 
body, would be to erect a permanent institution 
calculated to advance the progress of liberal educa- 
tion and to promote the free exercise of individual 
judgment in matters of religion. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to found a hall of residence 
especially for students attending at University 
College. When Manchester New College was 
removed to London,it was located in this Hall, 
part of which is now permanently occupied by its 
library and lecture-rooms, some of the Manchester 
New College students being also residents, though 
the greater number of them livein private houses. 

The annual meeting of the proprietors of Uni- 
versity Hall was held on Thursday week, and was 
one of special interest, owing to the fact that two 
important resolutions affecting the duties and 
position of the Principal were to be brought for- 
ward, The present Principal, as is pretty well 
known, is Professor Beesly, who is understood to 
be a Comptist in theology, and whose strongly 
expressed opinions on trades union and political 
questions have, during the Jast year or two, more 
than once excited public attention. The first pro- 
position was by Mr. Epwarp ENFIELD, and was to 
this effect—That whereas hitherto the rules have re- 
quired that a religious service, consisting of the read- 
ing of Scripture and prayer, shall be “ conducted or 
superintended by the Principal,” henceforth the 
requirement should be that it shall be “conducted 
by such person as the Council shall, after conferring 
with the Principal, from time to time appoint.” A 
long and animated discussion took place, which 
ended by Mr. Enfield’s motion being carried by a 
majority of 32 to 15. 

The other notice of motion was one of which Mr. 
P. Worstey had given notice : 

“That University Hall, being by its constitution a place 
“‘for the academical residence of students, under the 
superintendence of a resident Principal,’ it is "essential to 
its welfare that such Principal should aim to promote 
among the students feelings of reverence towards God, 
and an habitual sense of religious obligation. That the 
present Principal of University Hall, though possessing 
many valuable qualifications for the office which he holds, 
appears to this meeting to have ceased to recognise the 
duty of endeavouring “to exert such religious influence 
over the students ; and to have also manifested a want of 
forbearance and discretion in the public discussion of 
excitiog political topics, which cannot but act injuriously 
on the interests of the Hall. That this general meeting 
would therefore earnestly recommend the Council to take 
the necessary steps for terminating Professor Beesly’s en- 
gagement as Principal at the earliest fitting season.” 

Before, however, this motion was read, Mr, Ftp 
and Mr. SHAEN appealed to the Chairman on the 
point of order, protesting that such a resolution 
could not be entertained, and ought not to have 
been printed and circulated by the Council. The 
question, if mooted, was one purely for the Council 
to consider. Considerable further discussion again 
took place, but ultimately it was decided by 24 
against 22 that Mr. Worsley’s motion should not be 
entertained. 

About fifty proprietors were present, among 
whom we observed the Revs. Dr. Sadler, T. L. 
Marshall, R. C. Jones, W. James, and R. Shaen; 
R.N. Philips, Esq., M. P,, W. P. Price, Esq., M.P,, 
James Yates, Esq., F. R. S., James Heywood, Esq. 
F.R.S., Dr. Carpenter, E.RS., Dr. Davison, Dr. 
Barham, Alderman J. C, Lawrence ; Messrs. Mark 
Philips, P. Worsley, C. Paget, H. A. Palmer, W. 
Shaen, C. Twamley, H. W. Busk, E. J. Nettlefold, 
Berkeley Hill, H. Greg, R. Greaves, T. R. Cobb, w. 
A. Case, T. Smith Os sler, E. Lawrence, Manning 
Needham, R. H. Hutton, W. 8S. Cookson, Russell 
Scott, T. P, Cobb, E. W. Field, Talfourd Ely, Rogers 
Field, Herbert Thomas, F. Swanwick, and J. Robson, 
secretary. 
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REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 
On the 16th ult., the Remonstrant Synod of Ulster 
commenced its annual sittings in the First Presby- 
terian Church, Belfast. There was a good attend. 
ance of members. The outgoing Moderator (the 
Rev, JoHN M'Caw) preached from Galatians iv. 18: 
“ But it is good to be zealously affected alwaysin a 
good thing.” The Synod was then constituted by 
prayer, after which the Rev. J. A. Crozier was 
unanimously elected Moderator for the ensuing 
year, The Rev. Mr. Porter (Ballee) was elected 
as clerk of the Synod from Ist January next, 
and the Rev. John M‘Caw (Glenarm) was chosen 
to the office of assistant clerk—The CcrrK 
read the reports of the Presbyteries of Armagh, 
Templepatrick, and Bangor, which were adopted. 
The yreat interest of the meeting was the discus- 
sion of the endowment question, on which the Rev. 


R, CAmppecy had given notice fora petition. He 
accordingly moved a series of resolutions, taking 
the ground that, while not opposed in theory to 
national grants and endowments for religious pur- 
poses, “we regard the equal and impartial endow- 
ment of all churches in Ireland as being in the 
existing state of public opinion utterly impractic- 
able,” and petitioning for the complete and impartial 
disendowment of all churches, as the only solution 
of the Irish ecclesiastical difficulty. —The resolutions 
were seconded by the Rev. Tuos. Smyru, but Pro- 
fessor Orr and the MopERaTOR both spoke strongly 
in favour of a system of general endowment, and 
eventually a committee was appointed to draw up 
a fresh series of resolutions to be presented the fol- 
lowing day. 

The Synod resumed on Wednesday morning, and 
after the passing of a resolution in memory of the 
late Rev. Henry Alexander, of Newry, and the late 
Rev. Samuel Moore, of Warren-point, the endowment 
question was re-opened. Professor Orr moved the 
resolutions which had been drawn up by the com- 
mittee in favour of generalendowment. Consider- 
able discussion took place upon these; various 
amendments being moved; and ultimately the 
resolutions appeared as follow, some suggestions of 
the Rev. F. Mc.Cammon being embodied in order 
to meet as far as possible the views of the different 
parties : 

‘‘Whereas, the great question of the present day is 
that of religious endowments, and whereas serious 
changes in the allocation of the ecclesiastical revenues 
of our country appear to be impending, it is resolved— 

“1, That this church has uniformly supported the 
principle of religious equality, and cannot but rejoice in 
any prospect that may offer of its ampler recognition. 

‘*2. That we record our deep sense of the gross injus- 
tice of the present ecclesiastical state of things in this 
country, and our most decided conviction that the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, embracing as it does only 
sane minority of the population, should be disestab- 

ished, 

“3. That, while we should approve of placing all pro- 
fessing Christian churches in this country on a footing 
of perfect equality by giving to all denominations un- 
fettered by any doctrinal conditions grants in proportion 
to their numbers, yet as our Roman Catholic fellow- 
Christians, who constitute the large majority of the Irish 
people, and the Methodist and other churches are un- 
deniably opposed to all endowments, we think that the 
only course now open to our Government is to disendow 
all churches in our land, due regard being had to 
existing interests. 

“4, But that, in the event of disendowment being only 
partially carried out in the case of the E-tablished 
Church, we should consider it an injustice that it should 
be completely carried out in our own case. 

“5. That the fixed committee be instructed to watch 
over the interests of our church in this matter.” 

These resolutions were unanimously carried, and 
the Synod shortly afterwards adjourned. 
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THE EXETER ASSEMBLY OF DIVINES, 


Tuts venerable Assembly, founded in the year 
1655, held its 213tb annual meeting on Wednesday 
last, at George’s Meeting, Exeter. The devotional 
service was conducted by the Rev. J. SPILsBuURY, 
Independent minister of Uffculne, and an appro 
priate discourse was delivered by the Rev. J. O. 
Squier, of Collumpton, from John xiv. and part of 
the second verse, “My Father’s house.” After 
the religious service, the usual annual business of 
the Assembly was conducted, the Rev. J. SPILSBURY, 
moderator.—The Scripg reported that the vacant 
pulpits at Moretonhampstead and Sidmouth are 
now occupied by the Revs. Kentish Bache and T. 
R. Dobson. The pulpits at Topsham and Gulliford 
are still vacant, but the trustees are desirous of 
obtaining a minister, and have hopes, through the 
medium of the scribe, of succeeding in their wishes. 
In consequence of the increasing years of the 
Assembly’s much esteemed treasurer, B. P. Pope, 
Esq., who has filled the office for thirty-four years 
with fidelity and advantage to the society, it was 
unanimously resolved to solicit the aid of John 
Hill, Esq., Moreton, as joint treasurer. New 
trustees were also proposed for the Assembly 
Fund, subject to the approval of the sur- 
vivors, B. P. Pope, Esq., and Sir John Smale, 
Chief Justice of Hong Kong.—The Scrip having 
introduced the subject of the disendowment of the 
Irish Church, and the measure for opening the Uni- 
versities, petitions were drawn up, adopted, and 
sent off the same evening for presentation—one to 
the Lords, in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions, 
presented by Earl Fortescue, the other to the Com- 
mons, presented to Mr. Coleridge. —The following 
notice of motion was recorded in the minute book, 
to be considered at the next annual meeting :— 
“That the rule which excludes ministers from re- 
ceivingannual grants, whose congrezational incomes 
do not exceed fifty pounds a year, be rescinded, and 
that in future all ministers be allowed to participate 
who have no other resources for livelihood but 
their congregational incomes, and whose ministe- 
rial stipends are less than £100 a year, provided also 
that their congregations contribute annually to the 
Assembly Fund.”—At the conclusion of the business 
meeting, the ministers, joined by a few Jay friends, 
dined together at the Clarence Hotel; the Rev. T. 
W. CuIcNnzEct presided, when a most instructive and 
pleasant evening was spent in friendly converse 
and remarks on local memories and historical inci- 
dents in reference to the Assembly.—The Scripa 
informed the meeting that he was preparing a his- 
tory of the Assembly, from its formation in Crom- 
well’s time to the present period, which was 
received with approbation, 
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THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tux first annual business meeting of this society was 
held yesterday afternoon, Friday, June 26th, at Free- 
masons’ Hall. The meeting had not been advertised, 
but was convened by circular; and our readers will 
be surprised to learn that none but members were 
permitted to attend. We understand that two 
articles in the constitution, to which strong ex- 
ception was taken at the time of its publication in 
our columns, were revised. Persons are hence- 
forth permitted to become members by the pay- 
ment of a simple registration fee of 2s. 6d., instead 
of a guinea subscription; and the article which 
gave to a committee the power of admitting or 
rejecting members, was abrogated. What other 
business was transacted we have had no means of 
ascertaining. In the evening a conference of mem- 
bers, “‘with others who, amid varieties and changes 
of doctrinal belief, desire to promote the com- 
munion of a common piety and charity,” was held 
in one of the smaller rooms at Freemasons’ Tavern. 
It was expressly stated by the chairman at the 
commencement of the meeting that the conference 
was strictly private. We are, therefore, precluded 
from giving anygaccount of the proceedings, or even 
mentioning the names of the speakers. We all 
the more regret this as some of the speeches were 
of a remarkably interesting character, and the 
meeting was no more of a private nature than are 
the annual conferences of the Congregational 
Union, or the meetings of the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation.— The Inquirer. 


$$$ 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Lonpon: Freez CuHristi4n CuHurcH, KENTISH 
Town.—We are requested to state that in conse- 
quence of the illness of the Rev. William Forster, 
the special anniversary discourses, announced for 
next Sunday, will be postponed. 


Hinpiry. — The annual school sermons were 
eae on Sunday, June 28th, by the Rev. C. W. 

obberds, of Oldham. The collections and dona- 
tions amounted to upwards of £11, 

Lonpon: AUXILIARY SuNDay-scHoot Assocta- 
TION.—The annual meeting of our London schools, 
which was held last Sunday afternoon at Unity 
Church, Islington, was a great success. Every 
seat in the building was filled, the visitors present 
being accommodated in the gallery and on the 
raised place in front of the communion table. 
Among these were the Revs. Dr. Sadler, H. Ierson, 
M.A., and Robert Spears ; Alderman J. C. Lawrence, 
Messrs. S. Sharpe, H. Taylor, and H. J. Preston. 
The schools represented were Brixton, Carter-lane, 
Chapel-street, Clerkenwell, Hackney, Islington, 
Mile End, Newington Green, Stamford-street, and 
Worship-street. Before entering the church, the 
children who had walked some distance were re- 
freshed with a cup of milk each, which, thanks to 
the forethought and generosity of a member of the 
Unity Church congregation—Mr, Henry Taylor— 
had been provided forthem. This little attention 
was much appreciated. The first part of the 
service was conducted by the Rev. Joseph Hey wood, 
and the address was given by Dr. Bellows, of New 
York, who claimed the attention of his young 
audience as one that had travelled some 3,000 miles 
before he could speak to them. The address was 
one which will be long remembered by all who 
heard it. The assembling and departure of the 
children was managed with great order and quiet. 
The number present was about 600. 

RoTHERHAM. —The school sermons were preached 
on June 21st by the Rev, John Owen, of Whitby, 
when the collections exceeded those of any previous 
year. Several kind friends from Sheffield were 
present. On the Thursday previous the boys and 
girls of the day school were examined by the Rev. 
W. Blazeby, John Hobson, Esq, of Sheffield, and 
Messrs. Tasker and Hattersley, resident trustees. 

Satu.—In the evening of Sunday, the 21st ult., 
the Rev. Dr. Bellows preached at Sale, Cheshire, 
on behalf of the Sunday school. The small chapel 
and schoolroom were crowded in every part. The 
contributions, which are not yet completed, amount 
to about £12. 

Seaton DeLavat.—On Sunday last, religious ser- 
vices were conducted at this place in the open air. 
About 400 persons were present in the afternoon, 
and 500 in the evening. Except about 40 who 
went from Newcastle, they were pitmen and their 
families, who came from the surrounding villages 
within a circuit of seven miles. Addresses were 
delivered from a wagon by the Revs. J. C. Street 
and E,. W. H»pkinson, and Messrs. Lucas, Watson, 
Brown, Pilkington, and Paton. 

SoutHampTon. — The Sunday-school children, 
with their parents and friends, connected with the 
Church of the Saviour, Southampton, had their 
annual treat at Portswood Lawn, Southampton, on 
Thursday afternoon, June 25th. The pleasure of 
the meeting was much enhanced by the presence 
of the Rev. C. H. A. Dall, of Calcutta, who kindly 
exhibited an interesting collection of Indian photo- 
graphs, The Rev. C. H. A. Dall preached on the 
following Sunday, at Southampton, on “The pro- 
gress of the Gospel in India, and the duties of 
Unitarians in regard to it.” After the discourse in 
the evening, which was numerously attended, the 
Rev. Mr. Dall invited the audience to remain and to 


put any questions in relation to the subject which 
might require further elucidation, and a very in- 
teresting conversation ensued. Among the audience 
were a considerable number of persons of other 
denominations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SUNDERLAND.— Vevt week. 

Tue Provinctat Mentine,.— We have received several 
communications on the subject of the Provincial 
Assembly, but as they do not impugn the correctness 
of our report, and tend in the same direction as our 
own remarks, we do not publish them, thinking it 
better not to continve personal discussions, which have 
had time enough wasted on them at the meeting. 


ADVANCED SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHING. 

To the Editors.—While the subject of our Sunday 
schools is before the public, both in London and 
Lancashire, I think I cannot do better than de- 
scribe the school belonging to the congregation 
with which I have the pleasure of being connected. 
Our methods seem to us to be working well; anda 
statement of the facts may be useful to others. 
The average number of scholars in attendance is 
36 in the morning, and 158 in the afternoon. Ot 
those, some who can read English sufficiently well, 
have been allowed to begin studying the New 
Testament in French and some in Greek. At the 
present time 28 are learning to read the French 
Testament, and 14 the Greek Testament. In addi- 
tion to this, six of those who themselves teach 
English and French form an extra class to read 
the Greek Testament between the morning service 
and the afternoon school. Thus the total number 
of our Greek scholars is 20, The usefulness of 
what we are doing is, in our eyes, shown by the 
result. Listlessness and inattention are banished 
from those classes. The elder scholars, like the 
younger, have now a difficulty to grapple with; 
and they are all equally interested in what they 
are about. Elder scholars, who had left us, have 
come back to profit by the higher teaching now 
offered to them ; and new scholars have joined the 
school, and new teachers the congregation, for the 
sake of what is going forward,—the scholars for 
the pleasure of learning, the teachers for the plea- 
sure of teaching. Our teachers, as may be sup- 
posed, are by no means all thorough masters of the 
languages they teach; but those who have some 
knowledge are willing to teach those who have 
less, or have none; and in this way teachers and 
learners are equally improving themselves; and 
the cheerfulness with which learners study under 
the guidance of a fellow-student will sometimes 
make amends for the want of a more accomplished 
tutor. In the case of the Greek Testament the 
lesson is made theological, by pointing out some of 
the most important of Griesbach’s various read- 
ings, and of the mistranslations in the Authorised 
Version. But it is with the moral results of this 
teaching that we are chiefly pleased. The children 
readily buy Greek Testaments out of their own 
pocket money. If the knowledge of the languages 
that has yet been gained is but slight, it is enough 
to make the pupils wish for more, and it has made 
them grateful to the teachers, who treat them as 
beings worthy of the same education as that 
which they value for themselves, Our plan of 
reading the New Testament in foreign languages 
has already been copied in the Sunday schools of 
three at least of our smaller London congregations. 
The larger congregations, which possibly have their 
schools already full, and the seats in the chapels 
all occupied, very naturally do not so readily admit 
a novelty. While describing the above, I ought to 
add that I am not one of those who take a part in 
this useful work, which is naturally left to the 
younger people.— Yours, &c., Samu. SHARPE, 

BEE te rea ip te 0 


MISS CARPENTER’S INDIAN SCHEME. 


To the Editors—More than a quarter of a century 
since the Rev. George Armstrong, in a speech at a 
congregational meeting, said: “I wish I knew how 
to awaken in you the enthusiasm of the Methodists.” 
I forget now for what especial purpose he desired 
this alterative, but you wil) not wonder that this 
expression, more easily understood now, coming 
from such a quarter, created quite an unusual 
sensation, though the evidences were very properly 
subdued, for were we not sutisfied with ourselves 
as we were? Alas! the consequences of our cold- 
ness are too plain. Thousands pass our almost 
deserted temples who could have found in them 
the spiritual haven they seek; and we cannot but 
lament our inability to attract the multitude ef 
earnest thinkers who are drifting into other and 
often dangerous channels, Our talented friend was 
right—we want enthusiasm, 

I doubt if at that meeting there was more than 
one or two who thoroughly knew the workings 
and full extent to which this enthusiasm was avail- 
able. I had been behind the sceaes for many 
years, and could readily testify to the results. The 
comfortables in our select society could scarcely 
imagine the excitement of a missionary meeting 
where, to secure seats, it was necessary to wait for 
hours before the doors of a chapel, and stand a 
good chance of bodily injury to gain ingress. Those 


——— ee 


who were fortunate in securing places at the morn- 
ing meeting (commencing at ten a.m.) remained 
during the interval, fearing to lose their hard- 
earned chance of hearing. I have seen the ladies 
not only empty their pockets, but take off their 
jewels, and then give promissory notes to express 
their faith in the movement. I fear some, how- 
ever, very unkindly suggested, at eachextra demon- 
stration, the possibility of extra indulgence in some 
quarters, It would not be fair to discuss this 
beresy now. 

Now, sir, even we specimens of Frigids have a 
cause for enthusiasm, never before so worthily 
offered as an object for zeal in the mission form. 
No need of caution, no ideal of misapplication or 
official pets to be pampered to restrain our free 
gitts. I believe we all feel that Miss Carpenter 
possesses, in an unusual degree, the peculiar graces 
tor such a work. I do hope the women in each 
congregation will testify their sympathy and full 
appreciation of the efforts so nobly made to elevate 
their sisterhood in other lands, 

Tarporley. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


M. A. Strvens. 


Exeter.—On Wednesday, the annual meeting of the 
West of England and South Wales Unitarian Bookand 
Tract Society. 

London: SToKE NEwinaTon GREEN.— On Sunday 
moruing,a discourse by the Rev, J. K. Applebee, on 
“The Resurrection.” 2 

Walmsley.—On Sunday, school sermons, afternoon 
aud evening, by the Rev. John Wright, B.A. 


Maccrage. 

BORST—TADD.—On the 24th ult., at the Ancient Chapel, 
Toxteth Park, by the Rev. C. B. Upton, B.A., Mr. Albert 
William Borst, professor of music, of Liverpool, to imma 
Roskilly, youngest daughter of the late Samuel Tadd, Esq., 
of Fowey, Cornwall. 

Denths. 


COOPER.—On the 21st ult., Andrew Cooper, Newtownards, 
County Down, aged 53. 

JONES.—On the 19th ult., at Carmarthen, Ann Jones, the 
eldest sister of the late Rey. John E. Jones, of Bridgend, 
and of Key. W. A. Jones, M.A., late of Taunton. 

LAKIN.—At Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, in the 39th 
year of her age, after giving birth to # stillborn son, Kate, 
the wife of Mr. D. Lakin, universally beloved and regretted. 

Mc.KEAND.—On the 26th ult., at Southport, aged 33 years, 
an Robert Heywood Mc.Keand, of Sharples, near Bolton. 

o cards, 

MORTON.—On the 20th ult., at 6, Caroline Place, Claughton, 
Birkenhesd, Fanuy May Marion, infaut daughter of R. R. 
Morton, Esq. 

PAYNF.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, 82, Grosvenor- 
street, Chorlton-upun-Medlock, Mauchester, Mr. James 
Payne, aged 57. 


YTEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCK PORT, 


“YF you have an rye to reonomy, purcuase 
all you may require in KNIVES, FORKS, SPOONS, and 

HOUSEHOLD 1RONMONGERY, at : 

KNEKBONE & TIMMIS'S, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 

Ivory Table Knives, 138 per dozen; Lvory Desserts, 10s. 64.; 

Nickel Silver Forks, 6s, 6d.; Tables, 88. 6d., 93. 6d.; Nickel 

Yates’s, 93. and 124.; Virginian Silver, 103. 6d., 15s.; Electro 

Plated, 19s. aiid 278. . 

N.13.—The Virginian Silver is a beautiful white metal, hard 
as silver, and warranted to keep its colour fer ever. Any oue 
out: f Birmingham may effect a great saving by buying at 
23, Snow Hill. 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
a AND OTHER NEEDLER, 
4 is ENCOURAGE 


The growing disposition of th 
WINE—AS NAIURE IN’ ENDED L 


Public to use 
SHOULD BE 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellent 


VIN OKDINAIRE at 
lls. PER DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. It is much in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


26. MARKET-STREET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER $ 


ME. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, Loudon, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev, Dr. Beard. 


“NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 


tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock ot WOULLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 


England Markets, consisting of the choicest designs for 
: Alexan- — 


Trou-ers, Bannockburn Tweeds for Suits, and the * 
dra” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAM BERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


HIVTFLELD’s PATKEN LE LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 

CASH and DEED BOXES, SPREET DOOR LATCHES, &¢., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on aplication. 
VIADU WORKS, OX ORD. STREET, 

ADUCT WOKKS, =$ " 

EXCHANUE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 

BIRMINGHAM, : 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. * Ge 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPA mi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham aes Tospital. 
Testimonials aud Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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OLTON: BANK-STREET.—The AN- 

NUAL SERMONS will be Pree on Sunday, July 

12th, 1868, by the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN, of Nottingham. 
Service in the morning at 10 30; Evening, 6 30. 

In the Afternoon Mr. GEORGE SMITH, head master of 
the Lower Mosley-street Schools, will deliver an ADDRESS 
to parents, teachers, and scholars. Service at 2 30. 

llections after each service on behalf of the Sunday and 
Day Schools. 


IRMINGHAM.— CHURCH, OF THE 
MESSIAH.—The Rey. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D. 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York, will conduc 
the Services in the Church of the Messiah, Broad-street, on 
Sunday next, 12th July. Service tocommence in the morning 
at eleven, and in the evening at half-past six o’clock. 


WINTON CHAPEL.— The ANNUAL 


SERMONS in aid of the Sunday School will be preached . 


by the Rev. JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, of Bolton, on Sun- 
day, July 19th. Service at 3 and 630 p.m. 


FYNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above Institution will 
‘be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, be- 
fore lst September next. 


5 AY O 

GGUEREEN WELL.—£5 being wanted to 

make up the required sum necessary for the ANNUAL 
SCHOOL TREAT, the Teachers — to all well-wishers of 
this mission to assist them to make about 89 poor children 
happy for one day. Contributions, which will be acknow- 
a in oneadvertisementin the Herald, thankfully received 
by F. A. WLEDHOFFT, 29, Cross-street, Islington. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 


TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain, and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
-of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 
Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 
Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
»Co.,54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AND SCHOOLS, STEPNEY, LONDON. 

By a Sub-committee of the London District Unitarian So- 
ciety assembled in Conference with the Committee of the Rev. 
J. Phillips’s Congregation, on Tuesday, 12th May, 1868, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, it was resolved that assistance should 
be rendered to that congregation in obtaining a Permanent 
Place of Worship at Stepney Green. 

In pursuance of such resolution, and through the kind in- 
strumentality of members of the Sub-committee, a suitable 
site has been obtained on which to erect a Church, School, &c., 
at Stepney Green. 

It has been determined at present to erect a neat and sub- 
stantial Schoolroom, capable of accommodating about 250 

rsons,and that religious worship shall be conducted therein 
3 the funds are raised for the Church. 

The Congregation, consisting for the most part of working 
men, appeal most earnestly to the Unitarian public to supple- 
meee seaaTuy pee ta School tne of debe 

ons will be than receiv 
Mr GEORGE RITCHIE, ”; | 


34, Bread-street, Lond ye 
M. WALLER? tem ©-C5 

106, Turner’s Road, Burdett Road, London, E.; 
The East London Bank, Cornhill, E.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY. — ALTERA- 
TION OF TRAINS, JULY, 1868. 

735 a.m. Buxton to Manchester, will leave at 730 a.m., and 
arrive at Woodley in time for the train due at Stockport at 
$ 82.a.m., and at Liverpool (Brunswick Station) at9 51 a.m. 

19 39 am. Derby to Manchester, in connection with the 
train leaving King’s Cross at 6 25 a.m., Leicester at 9 1 a.m., 
and Nottingham at 9 25 a.m., will leave Derby at 1015 a.m., 
discontinue stopping at Matlock Bridge. Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
are Mills, and be accelerated to ‘ve at Manchester at 

p.m. ‘ 

1 p.m. yi to Manchester, will be in connection at Wood- 
ley with a New Train te bey gy and Liverpool, due to 
avs at Stockport at 3 36, and Liverpool (Brunswick Station) 

a p.m. 3 

11 25 a.m. Manchester to Derby, will discont'nue stoppin: 
at Chinley and Peak Forest. 3 Pps 

1245 p.m. Manchester to Derby, London, and the West, will 
discontinue stopping at Matlock Bridge, and stop at Wood- 
Jey; a Train will leave Liverpool (Brunswick Station) at 
11 40 a.m., and Stockport at 12 48 p.m., in connection with it. 

210 p.m. Manchester to Buxton, will leave at 1 45 p.m. 

. 210 p.m. Manchester to Matlock, on Saturdays, will leave 
-at145 p.m. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, June, 1858. 


Mr, F. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY. — CHEAP SUMMER EXCURSIONS TO 
HOLLINGWORTH LAKE.—The Public are respectfully in- 
formed that Tickets, at reduced fares, will be issued at the 
Victoria Station, Manchester, for LITTLEBOROUGH, Every 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, by the 1015 
= 115 a.m., 12 15,1 15, 2,and 330 p.m. Trains until further 
notice. 

Passengers can also be booked from Stalybridge, Ashton, 
Miles est Bolton, Bury, Black Lane, Bradley Fold, West- 
houghton, and Middleton, at the same fares by trains in con- 
nection. For particulars of trains, see time bills and books of 
the Company. 

Fares for the Double Journey: 

First class, 2s. 6d.; Second class, 1s. 9d.; Third class, 1s. 3d. 
Children under 12 years of age, half fare. No luggage allowed. 

Returning from Littleborough at 3 20, 4 45, 5 32, 652, 8 5, 8 30, 
and 10 30 p.m. 

Note.—The 8 5 p.m. Train is the last train to Heywood, Bury, 
Black Lane, Bolton, Bradley Fold, and Westhoughton. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON HOLIDAY. 

On Saturday afternoon a SPECIAL TRAIN will leave Vic- 
toria Station, Manchester, at 245 p.m. for LITTLEBOROUGH, 
commencing June 13. By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Manchester, June 1, 1868. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—SUMMER EXCURSIONS, on SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS, to WHALLEY. CLITHEROE, and CHAT- 
BURN.—The public are respectfully informed thata SPECIAL 
TRAIN will run as under, every Saturday during the sum- 
mer, commencing Saturday, June 20, 1868: 
FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 


Clithe- | Chat- 

p.m.|Whalley.| roe. burn. 

1cl.|3 e)jl ela ell e13 el 

s.d./s.d.|s.d./8.d.8.d.8.d. 

Victoria (ordinary) ..dep.| 130} 4 02 64 02 64 02 6 
Bolton (special) ......,, | 2 5 | | 

Bromley Cross.. +o | 215/78 0/2 O18 02 03 02 6 
Chapel OWI dessesedeuss he | | 

ver Darwen.... a 30 
Lower Darwen........ e 2 37 ya Gr 6/2 S/S Ga 61 9 


Returning from Chatburn at 8, Clitheroeat 8 5,and Whalley 
at815p.m. Children under 12 years of age half fares. No 
luggage allowed. 

BJECTS OF INTEREST.—Whalley, for Stonyhurst College, 
Tuins of the Abbey, Mitton Church, Clerk Hill, the Nab, &c. 
Whalley is one of the loveliest and most agreeable spots where 
Helps can spend a delightful summer day. Clitheroe, for its 

1d Castle, where views of unequalled Spout can be seen. 
Chatburn, for Pendle Hill, Sawley Abbey, the banks of the 
Ribble, Slaidburn, Grindleton, and many other places of in- 
terest. ‘ By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Mancnester, 

June, 1868, 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD,—Miss 


CARBUTT expccts to see her Pupils on Saturday, the 
8th August. 


i InDow Grove ScHoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


The PUPILS of the Misses MARTIN will RE-ASSEM- 
BLE after the Midsummer yacation, on Thursday, July 30th. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, B.A., 
will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 7.—No 
vacancy. 


ISS PILCHER’S SCHOOL, 3, Caven- 
dish Place, near All Saints’, Manchester, will RE- 
OPEN on Tuesday, July 28th. Results of examinations, terms, 
&e., on, application. 
9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. “ 
HE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. I 


OTTINGHAM.—MOUNT VERNON 
HIGH SCHOOLS.—The NEXT QUARTER BEGINS 
on Tuesday, August 4th.—During the erection of new pre- 
mises, address 18, Regent-streeti. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principal. 


OUTHPORT.—Mrs, HEISE’S SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN August 8rd. Mrs. H. is most_ably 
assisted in her duties by the Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., 
to whom references are kindly permitted. 
Queen’s Elms, 4, Hawkshead-street, Southport. 


DUCATION.--14, GREAT STANHOPE- 


STREET, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small 
number of Young Ladies, whom she educates as members of a 
family. Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. Terms 
on application to Mrs. Jeffery. n 

Referees : Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rey. T. E. Poynting,Monton, 
Manchester; Rey. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, ety Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


TAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEAR 


MANCHESTER —Head Master, Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
M.A.—House large and commodious, locality healthy, play- 
ground attached, and number of pupils limited. Terms per 
annum: For Boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for Boarders 
above 14 years of age, £40. Day Scholars admitted at 12 
guineas a yeareach. Full particulars on application. 

N.B.—A Preparatory School for Little Boys and Girls, by 
Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For Boarders, £25; for Day Scholars, 
four guineas a year. 

The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tuesday, 
August 4, 1368, 


Now ready, enlarged, ge i _ in coloured wrapper, 
0. 2 0: 


AYBREAK! A Journal of Facts and 


Thoughts in Relation to Spirit-Communion. Price 1d. 

London: C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. Manchester: John 

Heywood, Deansgate. ‘‘ Daybreak” may be obtained of all 
Booksellers. 


Just published, price Threepence, 


te ae THOUGHTS ON THE ORGAN- 


ISING PRINCIPLE IN CHRISTIANITY. 

An Address before the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, at the Annual Meeting, June 3, 1868. By HENRY W. 
BELLOWS, Minister of the Kirst Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church in New York, U.S.A. 

Published by request of the Association. 
~ London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Just published by the Sunday-school Association. 


ESSONS FROM THK EPISTLES AND 
LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. In two volumes. 

Volume I. including those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. 
John. Volume II., St. Paul. Each 12mo., canvas boards, Is. 
6d.; cloth lettered, 2s. Subscribers supplied at 25 per cent. 
from these prices. 

*,%* The above Work is by the author of “ Morning aang 
and may be used as a sequel to it by more advanced classes. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vq., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 
LUME 


A MEMORIAL VO 


of the late 
E B EO WN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him in the Free Christian 
Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., with 
Memorial Sketen, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 

The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
3s. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post free, 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long and earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. Subscribers’ names to be sent to 
Mr. JOSEPH LEE. Barnard Castle. 


Jn three vols. ClOLh, price 7s. 


6d. 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English translation.”—Atheneum. 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


{OME PAGES.—A complete List of the 


Series, and also of the Tract Covers, with prices, &c., 
will be forwarded on application.—All orders must now be 
addressed te Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, Manchester. 


Nearly ready. “ = 
“TPNHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK,” price 4s, 6d. 
TUNES TO AZL MARTINEAU’S MNS. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berners-street, W- 


‘PSDRESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Price3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXII. July Ist., 1863. 
1. Lessing as a Theologian: a Study, by J. Frederick Smith. 
2.-The Creation, ILI., by Russell Martineau, M.A. 
8. The Progress of the Working Classes, by P. H. Rathbone. 
4. Davidson’s Introduction to the New Testament, by J. J. 
Tayler, B.A. 
5. On the Influence of Profitable Prison Labour upon the 
Reformation of Criminals, by Sir John Bowring, LL.D. 
6. The Obligations of Conformity in the Church of Enyland, 
by Presbyter Anglicanus. 
7. C. C.J. Bunsen, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 


Edinburgh. 
JOHNSON, 


HQ) My AS +. HL. 
BookBINDER, RULER, AND ACcoUNT Book MAKEr, 
BARLOW’S COUKT, 45, Market-street, MANCHESTER. 


i. EEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 

Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
AT AIN EN? OSS C 


T FE, 
8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER, 


(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. Te ‘ 
BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG KOOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S!REET DOOR LATCHES, &e., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Denttst, 38, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr, Beard. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The recent Papal Allocution, which is occupied 
with the new Austrian laws respecting mixed and 
civil marriages, public worship, &c., seems to have 
caused much irritation in Austria, and to have 
strengthened the determination of the people to 
throw off the fetters of priestly rule. The Tagblatt 
announces that the municipal council of Vienna is 
about to protest in the most strenuous manner 
against the pretensions of the Papal Government to 
interfere in the domestic legislation of an independ- 
ent foreign power, and it is expected that a 
similar step will be taken throughout the country. 
The French Liberal papers likewise comment 
severely on the fact that the Pope openly incites 
the ‘Austrians to a violation of the laws of their 
country, which are denounced as “odious” and 
“abominable,” though they are precisely the same 
as those already established in France, and to 
which Rome has assented by the Concordat. They 
also notice with considerable bitterness that 
Cardinal Patrizzi, when speaking of the “ marvel- 
lous” intervention of Providence in favour of the 
Papacy, does not make the slightest allusion to the 
instrumentality of France in the matter. According 
to the Roman correspondent of the Pall Mail, 
Antonelli has overcome his difficulties at the Vatican, 
and his enemies too; and will retain his post, unless 
removed by death. A few days ago the Pope said, 
“Tam too old to change my minister, and, after 
all, [have accustomed myself to Antonelli. It is 
not worth while for me to take a new counsellor 
for the time that remains to me.” 


The Pontifical Bull, summoning a General Council 
of the Roman Catholic Church, to meet on the 8th 
of December, 1869, was formally promulgated on 
the 30th ult. at the Vatican. The Bull states that the 
object of the Councilis to assure the integrity of the 
faith, respect for religion and the ecclesiastical laws, 
the improvement of public morals, the establishment 
of peace and concord, and the removal of the ills 
afflicting civil and religious society. Also adverts 
to the necessity for maintaining the temporal 
power, the sanctity of matrimony, and the religious 
education of youth, and deplores the efforts of the 
enemies of the church to overthrow those principles. 


Cardinal Cullen has published a letter to his clergy 
insisting upon “the Catholic dogma” of the Pope’s 
spiritual authority “over the whole earth.” He 
deems it expedient “to dwell upon this important 
truth on account of the many assaults which are 
made at the present day by bad Catholics, and false 
friends, and open foes, on Rome, the central see of 
the Catholic Church. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill for regulating clerical 
vestments provides that every minister, when 
“saying the prayers in any church,” shall wear a 
surplice with sleeves, and shall be at liberty to 
wear over the surplice, as at present, a plain black 
silk scarf. If he be a university graduate, he may 
also wear the university hood; and if he be not a 
graduate, he may then, if he think fit, wear “some 
decent tippet of black.” The object of the bill is 
to secure uniformity in the performance of church 
worship, and it would prohibit ornaments, incense, 
and lighted candles. Should it pass into a statute, 
for a breach of either of its provisions the Bishop 
shall have power to inhibit the offender from 
saying the public prayers for three months. 


The following paragraph, which appears in the 
Telegraph, might make us fancy we had been 
stepping a few centuries backwards in our sleep: 

“The English Langue of the Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem held their chapter-general at noon on 
Wednesday at the Chancery of the Order, in St. 
Martin’s Place. Before the meeting Divine service 
was celebrated in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, which had been kindly placed at the dis- 
posal of the order by the vicar. A sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Thomas Hugo, one of the 
chaplains of the order, and an offertory was made 
for the hospital funds of the Langue. In the 
evening the knights and ladies and other members 
of the order dined together, in accordance with 
the custom of former years, at the Inns of Court 
Hotel. His Grace the Duke of Manchester, the 
Grand Prior, and Lord Leigh were unavoidably 
absent.” 


at the annual meeting of the Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society the report stated that, for the 
year ended the 31st of May, 277 proposals, assuring 
£243,220, had been completed; that the total sums 
assured under 4,972 life policies amounted to 
£4 293,610, the total income to £160,236, and the 
accumulated fund to £1,605,492, 


A meeting of Conservatives was held last week, 
the Dean of York in the chair, “ to oppose the policy 
of Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Pusey,” the latter having 
given offence to many High Churchmen by his un- 
disguised predilection for “free church” principles. 
It was resolved by those present, among whom were 
the Archdeacons of Taunton, Ely, and Oxford, Dr 
F. G. Lee, and other High Churchmen, to form a 
new “Church and State Association,” and not only 
to obtain a monster Declaration in favour of the 
principle of “ Establishment and Endowment,” 
but “to render active support to the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government at the ensuing elect- 
ions, by urging upon the clergy to take a 
more active part in political questions than 
has been their custom.” The friends of religious 
liberty have evidently a hard fight before them, 
and should be girding themselves up for the battle. 


Convocation has been talking for several days, 
but of course it was vow et preterea nihil, A grava- 
men, presented by Archdeacon Denison, and signed 
by 28 of his confréres, complained of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Church-rate Bill, and urged the Bishops to 
resist it. An address to the Queen, praying her 
not to assent to the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was agreed to. The usual kind and bro- 
therly attention was given to the Bishop of Natal, 
and both Houses came to the conclusion that the 
Church, as a spiritual body, might rightly accept 
the spiritual validity of the sentence passed upon 
him by the Bishop of Capetown, but what effect 
that was to have, in this world or the next, was 
left unstated. The Bishop of Rochester was added 
to the committee appointed to inquire into the 
heresy of the Rev. Mr. Voysey, and the Primate, 
instigated by the Bishop of Salisbury, undertook 
to prosecute the inquiry at once. An address 
to the Crown for licence to provide for a larger 
representation of the clergy in Convocation 
was agreed to. The report of the commit- 
tee on intercommunion with Eastern churches 
was adopted, the principle on which this is 
based being that “all churches which are one in 
the possession of a true episcopate, one in sacra- 
ments, and one in creed” are bound to receive one 
another to communion in prayers and sacraments ; 
which, of course, excludes all Protestant Dis- 
senters at home, as well as those foreign Protest- 
ants with whom Her Majesty has assured the King 
of Prussia Protestant England so willingly joins in 
honouring Luther. And that was about all that 
was done, and Convocation was prorogued. 


At a recognition service, the other day, Mr. 
Spurgeon stated that he believed it would be found 
that the increase to his church at the Tabernacle 
had been upwards of 600 in the past year, which 
was probably the largest number ever added to a 
Christian church, since Pentecostal days, in the 
course of twelve months. 

The English Independent gives the following de- 
scription of the monument to Luther, which, on 
Midsummer-day, in the ancient city of Worms, 
was unveiled in the presence of the sovereign 
Princes of Protestant Germany and 100,000 of his 
countrymen: 5 


“A granite platform, forty feet square, enclosed 
on three sides by a battlemented balustrade, is the 
basis of the monument. In the centre stands pre- 
eminent a statue of Luther. He has for himself a 
pedestal sixteen feet high, and on this his statue 
rises ten and a half feet. The face is turned up- 
ward. The clenched fist rests on the closed Bible. 
The features— massive, calm, and earnest—are true 
to the well-known portrait of Kranach. The 
pedestal is of syenite. All its four corners 
are four-pillared seats, on each of which is a 
figure. The first of these is Wickliffe, a reverend 
sage, ‘gently stroking his beard as a man 
wrapped in contemplation.’ The second is Peter 
Waldo, represented as a poor wanderer, with torn 
cloak and staff, preaching, with the Bible before 
him, to a congregation, as we may suppose, of 
simple dwellers among the hills. The third is 
Savonarola, the precursor of the reformation in 
Italy, the vehement and high-hearted preacher of 
Florence. ‘ He lifts his right hand to heaven, and 
beats his heart with his left, looking down on the 
spectator from his cowl with eyes flashing fire.’ 
The fourth is John Huss, whose martyr-death 
sowed the seed which afterwards sprung up in the 
Reformation. ‘Weighed down with bodily weak- 
ness and prolonged imprisonment, he sits a harrow- 
ing picture of misery. But his sharp and emaciated 
features are lit up by an inspired look,’ as if light 
fell upon his face from the eye of a Saviour whom 
he can see through the darkness, These all, it will 
be observed, are represented either asin a wistful 
and waiting attitude, or in the strife on which 
victory has not yet dawned. Luther stands above 
in ‘colossalcalm.’ The light of victory has streamed 


Fy 


down upon him. To his triumphant repose ‘these 
sorrow-laden harbingers of a better day form a 
contrast alike beautiful from an artistic as it is 
satisfactory from an intellectual point of view.’ ” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Italian correspondent of the Temps, M. Erdan, 
an intimate friend of the late Cardinal Andrea, gives, 
as left in his handwriting, sundry notes, which are 
not very flattering to his colleagues in the Sacred 
College. After remarking on the Cardinals in 
general that “They are almost all black,” and abso- 
lutist in opinion, he says: 

“ Cardinal Reisach: In respect for the Jesuits he 
is one of the blackest of all. He is one of the 
principal authors of the syllabus. Cardinal Barnabo: 
Has an eye to the Papacy, but will never succeed. 
Mattei: Hard, hypocritical, and mediocre. Pa- 
trizzi: In reality an arrant fool. Torsi: Archbishop 
of Pisa, essentially black, and a downright enemy 
of Italy. Pannebianco: Is extremely anxious for 
the Papacy; but Guidi, who is an abler man, has a 
better chance. There is reason to believe that the 
next Pope will be a monk—Guidi the Dominican, 
or Pannebianco the Cordelier, This Pannebianco 
is a Sicilian. He is a Sixtus Quintus. He keeps 
himself in the background, and in reserve. Of all 
the sacred college, he is the member whose secret 
intrigues require most watching. He says he is 
quite black, but in reality he is capable of becoming 
a Clement XIV. He does not like the Jesuits. In 
fact, no monk does; thatis the rule, There are two 
men in the household who are indispensable to the 
Pope: Mgr. Cenni, his trainbearer, and Filippani, a 
laic, Antonelli has ‘always the same confessor as 
the Pope. If the Pope changes, he changes also. 
The present confessor [1866] is the Jesuit father 
Mignardi; a good man, cold, a censor of the pre- 
lates whose Jittle scandals he ferrets out, in con- 
junction with Mgr. Cenni. The Pope listens to the 
gravest charges of immorality, requires to be told 
the minutest details, but never takes severe mea- 
sures. Theres are at least twenty prelates whose 
lives area scandal. In general, the clergy are more 
pure than is believed. The prelates who give most 
scandal by their eccentric jimmoralities are three. 
The Pope is perfectly aware of this.” 

In a sermon delivered a fortnight ago, Mr. Spur- 
geon expressed his belief that the providence of 
God might yet make Mr. Disraeli the instrument 
of dissolving the unholy union of Church and 
State. 

One of the points which the Bishop of London 
laboured to make in the debate on the Suspensory 
Bill, was that religious equality by disestablishment 
was impossible, since a powerful Roman Catholic 
body, with a foreign prince at its head, able to 
confer titles of honour, would be placed in a posi- 
tion which the clergymen of a disendowed Protest- 
ant church could not assume. Whereas the 
Bishop of Killaloe held an opinion just the reverse, 
and contended that the measure would fail because 
circumstances make it impossible that the Catholic 
clergy should ever be raised to the social position 
of the Anglicans. But, as the Freeman observes :— 

“The wonder is, that a really Christian man, 
like the Bishop of London, should so publicly dis- 
play the cloven foot of hierarchal ambition as to 
ask virtually for State rank and dignity for Christ- 
ian clergymen, that they might compete in these 
factitious things with the ecclesiastical grandeurs 
of Papal superstition. Is it come to this, that 
Bishops of the best class plead for Establishments 
that, in the contest with Popery, Anglican clergy- 
men may be able to say to Catholic clergymen, I 
am greater than you? A more remarkable illustra- 
tion of the perverting influence of Establishments 
ona fine mind we do not remember to have met 
with.” 

Both the Wonconformist and the English Independ- 
ent have articles on the fraternisation of Broad 
Churchmen and Congregationalists, which we men- 
tioned last week. What the former especially 
values in the speeches made by Churchmen on the 
occasion is “the absence of the Pharisaical tone of 
patronage which has been so customary amongst 
Evangelical clergymen,” Churchmen and Dissent- 
ers met upon really equal ground. There was 
neither contemptuous superiority, disguised by 
unctuous flattery, on the one side, nor natural ser- 
vility, disguised by the assumption of extreme 
indifference and independence on the other. It 
was worth holding a whole anniversary to hea 
a Dean utter the words “Give us fair play al 
round,” and to hear an Archdeacon cheer them 
The Wonconformist is inclined to believe that Dis- 
senters and Broad Churchmen will get on together 
a great deal better than ever Dissenters and Evan- 
gelicals have done. The English Independent says 
“The visit was on both sides designed and accepted 
as an indication of future alliances in prospect o 


impending change ;” the impending change being 
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the probable disruption of the Church of England. 
The John Bull in an article on the proceedings at 
the same meeting says: “Earnestly desiring the 
reconciliation of Dissenters, we can imagine no 
course more calculated to prevent that most desir- 
able end.” 


Referring to the new Act of Uniformity which, 
as lay-leader of the Evangelicals, Lord Shaftesbury 
has introduced into the Upper House for the regu- 
lation of the worship of the Church, the Freeman 
offers him the following advice: 

“Tf he be in earnest, as doubtless he is, we recom- 
mend him to move for the appointment of a State 
tailor, charged with the duty of making clothes for 
the clergy according to the pattern approved by the 
Bench of Bishops and the Lower House of Convoca- 
tion. To complete the good work there must be a 
State milliner, bound, under heavy penalties, to pro- 
vide only such vestments for services in Church as 
shall carry out the views of Evangelical clergymen. 
But all this will be useless without a clause enacting 
that any clergyman who shall wear garments ob- 
tained from other than the duly authorised persons 
shall be inhibited from saying public prayers for 
three months.” 

A correspondent of the same paper, showing what 
voluntaryism has done, says: 

“Notwithstanding all the disadvantages to which 
Nonconformists have been exposed, they have in- 
creased and multiplied much more than the Estab- 
lished Episcopalians. A little more than 200 years 
ago they had scarcely a church in the country, and 
now more than balf the places of worship belong 
to them, and more than half the attendants at 
worship attend with them, though they have not 
half the rank and wealth of the country. What, 
thon, might they not have done, if they had not 
been compelled to support the Establishment 
which, in various ways, has always hampered and 
opposed them, and had they not been so long 
deprived of civil rights for their nonconformity ? 
Indeed the Episcopalians themselves have already 
discovered that there is a wonderful power in 
voluntaryism. Thence the Bishop of London’s 
Fund, and all the other funds which have been 
raised, or are being raised in the church, to over- 
take the spiritual wants of the metropolis and large 
provincial towns, &c. And if we go to America, 
where there is no Establishment, we shall find that 
this giant has done more than any Establishment 
ever did in any country to provide religious accom- 
modation for the people, notwithstanding the diff- 
culty of meeting the wants of a constant flux of 
emigrants from all parts of the world. And in 
Ireland also, though some of us have not done our 
duty in its evangelisation, and must admit it with 
shame, voluntaryism triumphs; for do not the 
millions of Irish Roman Catholics cupport their 
own religion with the liberty and zeal which are 
worthy of a better cause, and which Protestants 
might imitate with advantage ?” 

The Rey. Edward Stuart, of Munster Square, 
Regent’s Park, replying to a charge of Sir J. Awdry, 
in the Guardian, says: 

“T have ‘attacked’ no ‘person;’ but I have 
attacked @ sham which much needed attack 
and exposure. A year or two ago the Bishop 
of London spoke of ‘the faith of the Reform- 
ation.” I felt inclined at that time to write 
and ask ‘ What 7s the faith of the Reformation? Is 
it the Catholic faith or isit not? If it is, why not 
call it so? If it isnot, thenit is a damnable heresy.’ 
If we mean ‘the Catholic faith,’ let us say ‘ the 
Catholic faith’ What possible good can come of 
trying to perpetuate such an absurd contradiction 
in terms as ‘the Protestant faith? There is 
no such thing.” 

The Daily News remarks that Mr. Gladstone's 
Church-rate Bill has a vitality which such bills 
have not before exhibited. The Select Committee 
of the Lords have transformed it, but cannot be 
said to have deformed it. It comes from their 
hands as effective for its purpose as it was before ; 

and though one or two clauses are added which 
_ ‘will require modification, the principle of the abo- 
lition of compulsion is maintained intact. One or 
two additions to the bill are, however, quite incon- 
sistent with its principle. It is proposed to allow 
bodies corporate, trustees, companies, &c., to 
pay any church rate if they choose, and to 
deduct the amount from any accounts which they 
may have to render. This is a direct permis? 
sion to them to pay the rate with other 
people’s money. The bill abolishes the worst 
element of discord in the parishes, but by this 
clause it will open a door to it into corporate 
bodies. One other new clause provides for the 
appointment of a body, to be called the “Church 
Trustees,” to hold all moneys which accrue from 
rates, donations, and bequests, and to hand them 
over to the churchwardens to be spent for church 
purposes. These trustees are to be the incumbent, 
as chairman, and two other persons—one to be 
appointed by the patron of the living, the other by 


the Bishop. Thisis hardly consistent with parochial 
self-government. It isan arrangement which the 
parishes will be sure to resent, and which will, in 
many cases, be fatal to a voluntary rate. If the 
rate is henceforth to be a voluntary one, it should 
be completely so, and nobody should have the 
power of paying it out of another’s money; and if 
there is still to be a rate at all under a voluntary 
assessment, it cannot be left too entirely to the dis- 
posal of those who consent to give it. 


The Bishop of Oxford, in the House of Lords, on 
Friday night, declared that the Bishop of Natal had 
always met “from his seniors at home kindness, 
brotherly counsel—the tenderest and kindest coun- 
sel”—and that to assert the reverse was to make 
“a statement diametrically opposite to fact,” and 
“made in absolute ignorance of the subject.” As 
examples of what Sam Oxon. regards as “kind- 
ness,” “ brotherly friendship,” and “tender counsel,” 
“ Anglicanus,” in the Pall Mall gives the following: 

“Tn one episcopal address the Bishop of Natal is 
said to be ‘a miserable man, doing actively the 
Devil’s work; in another to have conducted him- 
self like ‘a successful fiend;’ in another it is de- 
clared that the whole Episcopal Church regards his 
criticisms ‘ only as the offspring of an evil heart of 
unbelief ;’ in another, the writer ‘has not read or 
examined the book,’ but‘is thankful that it has 
called forth so strong a feeling of indignation ;’ in 
another, his writings are treated as ‘childish,’ 
‘heretical,’ ‘ blasphemous,’ ‘abominable,’ ‘unhappy,’ 
‘blind, ‘daring, he is an ‘instrument of Satan,’ 
‘poor Bishop Colenso” In Convocation he has 
been called by one ‘ the unhappy man in Natal ;’ by 
another, he has been described in the Scripture 
language applied to Judas; it has been declared 
by another that Christian burial would be denied 
him, Thus much for the words of ‘brotherly counsel.’ 
The art of ‘brotherly friendship’ has been lost (to 
use the language of the Bishop of St. David’s); he 
has been condemned ‘ under a usurped jurisdiction, 
by the mockery of a trial in which the accused was 
assumed to acknowledge the jurisdiction against 
which he protested, and was condemned in his 
absence upon charges and speeches which had the 
advantage of being heard without a reply.’ Examples 
of such words and acts of ‘ tenderness and kindness’ 
might be multiplied indefinitely.” 

At the dinner of the;Cobden Club, last week, Mr. 
Villiers gave the following quotation from that 
clear-sighted statesman on the Irish Church : 

“So long as the Church of England possesses the 
whole of the revenues of Ireland, there cannot, and 
ought not to be, peace or prosperity for its people. 
What is of still more importance, there can be no 
chance of the dissemination of religious truth in 
that country.” 

In some remarks upon the debate on the 
Suspensory Bill in the Lords, when Lord Carnarvon 
on his own side of the House stood almost alone, 
the Guardian truly observes : 

“But the battle is not ended with the rejection 
of the bill in the House of Lords. He is now in 
advance of his own friends, and may hear some 
hard things from some of them. But he is only 
bolder and more clear-sighted than many more 
who think with him more than they know them- 
selves, and who will come to see, as he sees, that 
the right and wise course is not to stand up in 
defence of what is indefensible, and to contend 
that it must be sound and strong because it has 
not been seriously assailed before, but to trust to 
reason and justice on our own side while admitting 
their claims on the other; and to put forth our 
strength and efforts, not in resisting a change 
which is right as well as inevitable, but in securing 
that it shall be made fairly and wisely, in regard to 
those great interests which are greater even than 
the interests of States, and are never in so much 
danger as when they are mixed up and confounded 
with considerations of policy.” 

In the same debate, the Bishop of Oxford, who, 
spite of the terrible consequences to arise from 
disestablishing the Irish Church, was in a most 
facetious mood, took upon him, we can hardly say 
with questionable taste, to read out two passages 
of Mr. Spurgeon’s, for the purpose of refuting one 
by the other, in the conventional “snuffle” or 
“ nasal twang” which Church dignitaries assign to 
Dissenting ministers. This has called forth a good 
letter from Mr. Spurgeon, in which he thus handles 
his prelatical mimic :— 

“T am happy to have afforded some little mirth 
to the grave and reverend Bishop, and would will- 
ingly share in it, but Iam quite unable to see the 
point of the joke. Perhaps a parallel case may ren- 
der my obtuseness less remarkable. If the Bishop 
of Oxford, after having in such a becoming manner, 
with such solid reasoning, defended the union of 
Church and State, should, nevertheless, be found 
at some future day pleading for starving curates, 
or even preaching for the excellent society which 
relieves distressed clerks in holy orders with 
pecuniary grants and bundles of cast-off cloth- 
ing, or if we should hear him deploring that a 


| 


clergyman should, according to advertisement 
in the Rock, be subsisting upon buttermilk and 


| potatoes, would his lordship be charged with in- 


consistency, and would it be commendable for some 
humorous member of the venerable bench in tones 
of mimicry to make him the subject of public ridi- 
cule? The case is precisely parallel to mine, but if 
there wereany fun initit would surely lie in the folly 
of the person who should imagine the non-existent 
Inconsistency. The poverty of some Dissenting 
ministers is only an argument against the voluntary 
principle as far as the extreme distress of a con- 
siderable number of the Anglican clergy is an argu- 
ment against State support. The painful evil of 
clerical poverty exists under both forms of main- 
tenance, and it ought not to be made the ground of 
mutual attack or recrimination, but should be 
deeply deplored and manfully grappled with. 

If I advocate the voluntary system must I shut 
my eyes to its failures, or be impeached for 
folly ? Must I defend its working as absolute 
perfection, or else be grossly uureasonable in 
preferring it? If I point out its shortcomings 
in order to amend them am I self-convicted 
of inconsistency? It may seem so to the 
Bishop of Oxford, but I claim the right to differ 
from him without being ridiculous. One illustra- 
tion, and I will not further occupy your space. 
Suppose that two farms in Ireland are put in com- 
parison. I declare my preference for No. 2, and 
yet regret that it is much depreciated in value by 
a piece of incorrigible bog. A gentleman who 
vehemently advocates the superiority of farm No.1, 
hearing my two statements, resolves to make me his 
laughing-stock at the next agricultural dinner, and, 
being in the full swing of his oratory, exclaims, 
‘This Mr. Spurgeon, to whom some people look 
up so much, has spoken in a certain letter most 
glowingly of the farm which he is weak enough 
to admire, and yet I will read to you from a 
document in which he admits that there is a 
horrible and irreclaimable bog upon it. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the absurdity is manifest even to 
the blind; but what a prospect is before you if 
his judgment is followed! What say you to uni- 
versal quagmires? How would you feel if your 
homesteads and estates were all turned into 
quivering morasses, and if the fine property of his 
lordship in the chair should be transferred into a 
vast Slough of Despond?’ In some uncivilised 
rural nook there may be a benighted population 
sufficiently moonstruck to admire the logic and 
applaud the humour of such observations; but 
even with so congenial an audience the acclama- 
tions would soon besilenced when theconveniently 
forgetful orator was reminded that his own 
favourite farm, about which he could not utter 
sufficient laudation, was afilicted with a bog 
equally bottomless with that which he so much 
decried. Itis probable that our imaginary orator 
would scarcely have sense enough to wish that he 
had not spoken; in this only does his case differ 
from that of Mr. Samuel Wilberforce.” 


Of the six prelates who spoke in the debate, the 
Spectator justly says: 

“Not one evinced the shadow of a tenderness for 
Roman Catholic feeling; not one protested his 
willingness to share with the Roman Catholics the 
national property which is a stumbling-block and 
rock of offence to the Roman Catholics, or to resign 
it. Not one strove to place himself in the Catholic 
point of view. Not one strove to act to the Roman 
Catholics as he would have wished that Roman 
Catholics should, in like circumstances, act to him. 
Not one but took, with more or less emphasis, the 
hard landlord’s view of proprietary rights. Not one 
but trusted, and trusted only, in the rivalry of the 
‘ wise things of the world and the things which are 
mighty,’ for curbing the ambition of Rome. Not 
one that, as far as we can sée, uttered a single 
Christian sentiment towards the religion of the 
great mass of the Irish people. Not one that spoke 
of a religious question in a religious spirit.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL,—XI. 
Supsuct: Imagery of a future life among the He- 
brew writers. 

Read Isaiah xxvi. 12—19. In the first part of 
this passage the writer seems to allude to the east- 
ern doctrine of a life in the grave, which he makes 
use of when he attempts to paint a wretched fate 
for the nation’s tyrant conquerors. He cries out 
of them, “They are dead beings, they shall not live. 
They are departed spirits, they shall not rise.” The 
writer then turns to his own people, “Thou hast 
increased the nation, O Jehovah,” and he foretells 
for them a more cheering future. “Thy dead shall 
live, together with my dead body shall they arise. 
Awake and sing ye that dwell in dust, For thy 
dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
out the dead.” 

This picture of two distinct places of abode after 
death may be compared to the vulgar notion in our 
own country of a heaven and hell, one for the good 
and the other for the bad. It was not properly 
Jewish. Something more usual among them may 
be seen in the preceding chapters, where we have 
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a day appointed for punishment and for happiness, 
but it is less clearly explained that it is to take place 
after death. For this read Isaiah xxiv. 21—23, and 
xxv. 6—8. It shall come to pass on that day that 
Jehovah shall punish the high ones and the kings 
of the earth upon the earth. They are to be 
gathered together as prisoners are gathered into 
the pit, and after many days they are to be 
punished. Jehovah of Hosts is to reign himself on 
Mount Zion gloriously. His people are to enjoy all 
sorts of plenty on this mountain; and He shall 
swallow up death in victory, and shall wipe away 
tears from off all faces. 


REVIEW. 


British Quarterly Review. July, 1868. 

AN article on “The Old London Dissenters” is 
written in that easy and pleasant style which forms 
such an agreeable relief in the pages of this 
Review to the essays on severer subjects. It points 
out that Dissent was strong among the merchants 
of London at the beginning of the last century. 
They exercised at that early period the right of 
presenting an address to the throne, which they 
Still retain; for, ‘on March, 1702,” says Narcissus 
Luttrell, in his diary, “‘the Dissenting ministers, to 
the number of 127, attended Her Majesty with an 
address, and were admitted to kiss ber hand.” 
This implies that there were probably 100 congre- 
gations, and from 20,000 to 30,000 adult Dissenters, 
at that time in London. The aldermen were often 
Dissenters, and one Lord Mayor attended at Mr. 
Howe’s church, This was Sir Thomas Abney, well 
known from his connection with the celebrated 
Dr. Watts. 

These old ministers waged fearlessly the battle of 
their faith with the literary weapons of sermon and 
pamphlet, till Government wreaked its vengeance 
upon Daniel Defoe, but signally failed in the effort ; 
for the pillory proved for him “a very platform of 
honour, There he stood, garlanded with laurels, 
drank to from silver tankards in the choicest Bur- 
gundy, while, instead of cabbage stalks and oyster 
shells, pretty Nonconformist maidens pelted him 
with flowers. A wholesome dread of the pillory 
did the High Church party feel from that day.” 

They seem to have been cheerful, happy folk, 
those old London Dissenters. They kept Saturday 
as a half-holiday, and Sunday with a certain 
jollity. “Sunday fare” was almost an institution. 
The “added pudding was never wanting, nor the 
well-dressed joint; for the connection between 
piety and cold mutton never entered our fore- 
fathers’ minds, Sir Thomas Abney’s four 
long-tailed horses duly drew his carriage to Silver- 
street each Sabbath day.” Yet they left the 
cheerful board to attend the afternoon service, as 
well as the morning worship, taking their children 
with them; even the youngest being encouraged 
to keep its eyes open during the “regulation” 
sermon of an hour in length, by cake or sugar 
plum from its mother’s hand, for “it was no unwise 
policy of our great grandmothers when they linked 
the remembrance of sweet cake and long sermon 
together. - . The pleasant old gentleman in 
the next pew, who patted the child’s head, and the 
kind lady who took his little hand so lovingly in 
the aisle,” made the chapel a home-like place to 
the child of those days. Charity was inculcated 
too, for if Sunday fare was better than week-day 
dinners, it was freely shared with others. Some 
poorer member of the church, or minister from the 
country sat down to table with the family, while 
the kitchen had its humbler guests, and additional 
plates, brought to the table, would be well filled, 
covered with a clean napkin, and sent away to old 
servants or aged invalids, 

But there was no lack of religious instruction, 
too. Mathew Henry took his turn in the Sunday 
evening lectures at various places, which were 
more common than is often thought. His “ Lord’s- 
day evening lecture, at Salter’s Hall,” was con- 
tinued to as late a period as about 40 years ago. 
There were plenty of week-day lectures, too. A 
well-studied sermon was regarded as an intellec- 
tual treat; and “these week-day lectures seem to 
have been just as popular as the religious meetings 
of the present day—they were probably quite as 
improving. To listen intelligently to a well-studied 
lecture involved, we think, a rather higher amount 
of mental effort than to hear some half-dozen 


speakers advocate a cause, the merits of which we 
never called in question.” 


Discussions of various kinds were carried on with 


earliest and purest times, nor sanctioned by the 


pleasure. Dissenters were obliged to give atten- | authority of Christ, who gave his disciples very 


tion to the religious controversies of their day, and 
so were often wore intelligent than the Church- 
men. The metaphysical inquiries of the time 
awoke no common degree of interest in the Dis- 
senting world, They laboured to have a learned 
ministry, and maintained with liberal contribu- 
tions various academies for the education of stu- 
dents. The book-closet was an institution in the 
layman’s house, while the ministers aimed at 
collecting good libraries. Those of Dr. Lazarus 
Seaman, Dr. Jacomb, and Dr. Bates, which last 
was purchased by Dr. Williams, and forms part of 
his library now, were sold for large sums. If the 
Dissenter. objected to the theatre and to games of 
chance, and if the clubs were gradually neglected 
from the growing tendency to hard-drinking, the 
Dissenters established “ societies” at coffee-houses, 
where a debate on some appointed subject followed 
after moderate refreshments, instead of the pipe, 
the punch-bowl, and the song, usually introduced 
at the club. These were held both in London and 
the outskirts. At Highbury Barn, they assembled 
to amuse themselves with out-door games in the 
summer, and “conversations on given subjects” 
during the winter. 

They built their chapels with boldness under the 
protection of the Toleration Act, but yet with 
caution, lest a change should occur in the policy 
of the country. Many of them were secure from 
parochial molestation within the boundary walls 
of the grounds of the City Companies. Some 
stood on the borders of two parishes; so that “if 
the constables entered at one door, the congrega- 
tion walked quietly out at the other, fearless of 
pursuit.” If the old red-brick meeting-houses 
were destitute of architectural beauty, the chief 
members of the congregation often built them- 
selves handsome mansions, adorned with wall 
paintings and handsome carvings indoors, and with 
garden plot, trees, and flowers outside. In Queen 
Anne’s reign, they began to build in the outskirts, 
at Islington, Hackney, Stepney. At Stoke New- 
ington, “Thomas Gunston, Esq.—doubtless to be 
near his friends the Hartopps and the Fleetwoods— 
built his stately house—that house which, after- 
wards, as the residence of his sister, Lady Abney, 
and the home of Dr. Watts, became almost a Mecca 
to two generations of Dissenters.” Watts was 
tutor to Sir John Hartopp’s son, and assistant 
preacher to Dr. Chauncey. An illness of his own 
was followed by a severe loss in the death of his 
friend Thomas Gunston. 
published, his “ Horse Lyricse ;” “ Hymns for Divine 
Worship, and Version of the Psalms;” “Divine 
and Moral Songs.” On these rest his chief reputa- 
tion, excepting his works on “ Logic” and the “ Im- 
provement of the Mind.” His hymns both for 
young and old have proved an inestimable boon to 
his own and succeeding generations. 

But, as time passed on, the union of the three 
denominations grew colder; “the Independents 
and the Baptists felt that the Presbyterians were 
no longer brethren who, like the Baxters and 
Calamys of old, would go ‘to prison and to death’ 
with them, pledged to hold forth to the world the 
self-same ‘glorious Gospel,’ for they were no longer 
‘brethren in faith and hope”” With Dr. Watts 
and Dr, Lardner, who survived for two or three 
years, the race of the old Dissenters passed away. 

An article on Stanley's Westminster Abbey hardly 
falls within our range of notice, but had space 
remained, we might have given a longer account of 
a Review of Montalembert’s Monks of the West, which, 
after tracing Monasticism to an eastern origin in 
Buddhistic Monasticism, enters largely into the 
advantages and disadvantages of the system, point- 
ing out that its celebrated missionary labours have 
been rivalled by the efforts of Protestant ministers 
in the South Sea Islands, and concludes by discuss- 
ing the vexed questions connected with the early 
history of Christianity in our own island. 


PRAYER TO CHRIST. 


Some time ago the Bishop of Natal produced a fresh 
sensation in the orthodox body, by omitting all 
hymns addressed to Christ in a new edition of 
“Hymns, Ancient and Modern;” a proceeding which 
he afterwards defended in a correspondence with a 
professor of divinity, by maintaining that address- 
ing prayers to Christ was neither in conformity 
with the practice of the Christian church in its 


In rapid succession he | 


particular directions as to how they should pray. 

Plain common sense asked the pertinent ques- 
tion: Since Dr. Colenso does not believe that 
prayers should be addressed to Christ, how can he, 
with any conscience, read a Litany every Sunday 
filled with expressions such as these: “ From our 
enemies deliver us, O Christ!” “O Son of David, 
have mercy upon us!” “Both now and ever 
vouchsafe to hear'us, O Christ!” “ Graciously hear 
us, O Christ! graciously hear us, O Lord Christ ?” 
The Bishop, however, was considered so hopelessly 
heterodox on other and graver questions, and had 
been so often pronounced anathema maranatha by 
the whole Christian church, that this compara- 
tively trifling inconsistency was but little taken 
notice of. It was put down as one of those things 
which men will do without compunction when 
conscience becomes hardened through an habit- 
ual disregard of its admonitions. But the Dean 
of Westminster is a very different man. Though 
constantly mixing in the controversies of the 
day, in which he has always been among the 
foremost on the Liberal side, he has never been 
condemned by Convocation, nor threatened with 
proceedings in the Court of Arches. Great caution, 
and an extraordinary command of language—by 
which he is able to put his thought into words 
easily capable of an orthodox interpretation, 
though conveying a very different impression to 
the ordinary reader—has gained him the reputa- 
tion of a moderate man, of one who may be consi- 
dered the fairest representative of the Broad Church 
school. It was, therefore, with peculiar interest 
that we turned to an article on the Litany, in the 
current number of Good Words, by the Dean of 
Westminster, After giving a history of the service, 
he proceeds to apologise for the prayers that are 
therein addressed to Christ: ; 

“T turn from the occasion and growth of the 
Litany to the form in which it is expressed. That 
form is very peculiar, and its explanation is to be 
sought in the occasion of its first introduction. 
The usual mode of addressing our prayers, both in 
Scripture and in the Prayer-book, is to God our 
Father through Jesus Christ. This is the form 
of the Lord’s Prayer, after which manner we 
are all taught to pray. This is. the form 
throughout the New Testament, with two ex- 
ceptions, which shall be noticed presently. This 
was the general mode of prayer throughout 
the early* ages of the church. Even those 
earlier forms of prayer, which are most like 
the Litany, are for the first three hundred years 
of the church always addressed direct to God the 
Father. In conformity with this is the plan 
adopted in almost all the collects and prayers in 
the other parts of the English Prayer-book. Most 
important is this, both because only by so doing 
do we fulfil the express commands of Christ our 
Lord, and also because it thus keeps before our 
minds the great truth, which the Scriptures never 
allow us to let go, of the unity of Almighty God. 
Most fully,too, have the greatest ecclesiastical author- 
ities on this subject recognised both the doctrine 
and the fact that, as a general rule, prayer ought 
to be addressed, and has in the usual form of 
ancient Catholic devotion been always addressed, 
only to God the Father. But there are, as I have 
said, exceptions. No rule, even in these sacred 
matters, is so rigid as not to admit some variations,’ 

To this latter opinion we entirely demur. There 
may be exceptions to any rule that man makes, on 
account of our limited capacities unabling us to 
foresee all possible contingencies, but there can be 
no exceptions to a rule that God makes. In the 
rules by which the material world is regulated, 
both in the minute and in the vast, there is 
no such thing as a variation or exception 
Oxygen and hydrogen combine, in certain defin_ 


ite proportions, to form water, all the world © 


over. By no possible means could we unite 
those constituents so as to have a larger proportion 
of either element in the composition of that fluid. 
From the Jaw of “ chemical equivalents” there is 


never any deviation. Fora long time people used 


to think that the perturbations in the orbit of the 
planet Uranus indicated an exception to the 
acknowledged law of gravity, until Mr. Adams dis- 
covered Neptune and fully accounted for them. 
Until very recently we were accustomed to faney 
that the brilliant meteors streaming over the 
November sky were nought but stray waifs of the 
universe wandering beyond the realms of order, 
excepticns to the great cosmic law; but now we 
are beginning to perceive that those evanescent 


globes of light have their orbits and their periods —~ 


just as fixed and regular as any of the planetary 


bodies moving round the sun. In short, itis only = 
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our ignorance that allows us to imagine that there 
can be any exceptions to the laws of the universe. 
Now the unity of plan and the invariability of law, 
which we find in all spheres of the material world, 
obliges us to think that the spiritual world is regu- 
lated on similar invariable principles. We cannot 
get an answer to prayer without fulfilling certain 
needful spiritual conditions, just as we cannot get 
a physical result without supplying the necessary 
material conditions. No doubt one man may 
pray with a concentration of thought and an 
intensity of feeling of which another is en- 
tirely incapable. Nevertheless there is but one 
law for all—each one’s highest and _ best. 
When Christ gave his disciples directions how to 
pray, so that their prayers might be answered, he 
was either right or wrong. To suppose that 
occasions might occur in which an exception 
should be made, entirely deprives the direction of 
its Divine character. If his rule does not hold in 
all times and circumstances, in our opinion, it was 
not from God. What is right once must be right 
always, in any world regulated by an Infinite 
Intelligence. But Dr. Stanley proceeds to justify 
this exception to our Lord’s rule for prayer, by 
making a distinction between urgent prayers and 
ordinary prayers—a distinction which appears to 
us to cut at the root of all real devotion. Prayeris 
not prayer at all, unless it is the most earnest, 
urgent aspiration of the soul that the person at tbe 
time. is capable of. All else is a mere saying of 
prayers—an exercise of no service whatever in 
procuring spiritual results, but serving only to 
delude those who have adopted it. However, we 
must let the Dean speak for himself: 

“When the soul is overwhelmed with difficulties 
and distresses, it seems to be placed in a different 
posture from that of common life. We knock, as 
it were, more earnestly at the gate of heaven— 
“we thrice beseech the Lord,’ and the veil is for a 
moment withdrawn, and the Son of Man is there 
standing to receive our prayer. 

“Tt was in the Litanies of the Middle Ages that we 
first find the invocations not only of Christ our 
Saviour, but of those earthly saints who have 
departed with him into that other world. These 
we have now, with a wise caution, ceased to address. 
But the feeling which induced men to call upon 
them is the same in kind as that which runs through 
this wholeexceptionalservice,”(the Litany) “namely, 
the endeavour, under the pressure of strong emotion 
and heavy calamity, to bring ourselves more nearly 
into the presenze of the Invisible. We justly 
acquiesce in the practice of our reformed church, 
which has excluded these lesser mediators. But 
this one remarkable exception of the Litany, in 
favour of addressing our prayers to the one great 
Divine Mediator, may be surely allowed, if we 
remember that it is an exception, and understand 
the grounds on which it is made. In the rest of 
the Prayer-book we follow the ancient rule, and our 
Saviour’s own express command by addressing our 
Father only. Here in the Litany, when we express 
our most urgent needs, we may well deviate from 
that general rule, and invite the ever-present aid of 
Jesus Christ, at once the Son of Man and Son of 
God.” 

Now, we believe that the great use of prayer is 
to bring our souls into the most intimate union 
possible with the Supreme Spirit—to become, for 
the time, one with Him, thereby deriving light and 
strength to aid_us in striving after the blessed life; 
and that whatever means is best adapted to attain 
that end should be exclusively adopted in our 
prayers. 

Passing over, without further comment, the 
strange doctrine that ‘when our needs are very 
urgent we should seek the aid of Christ, but that 
in ordinary circumstances God the Father will 
suffice, we are constrained to ask, why don’t 
these Broad Church clergy, who talk so much about 
a “truly national Church,” capable of comprehend- 
ing all parties within its pale—agitate for a reformed 
Liturgy, for which there will be no need to apolo- 
gise, and which may be accepted by those who 
take their Christianity from Christ and his Apostles, 
and not from the monks of the Middle Ages? What 
has been the effect of all this straining of old 
é dogmas to admit of new interpretations, and that 
tampering with conscience, which this practice 
inevitably obliges? Has it tended to widen the 
' portals of the Church, or to draw the scattered 
ep any nearer to the fold? Let the proceedings 
of Convocation, and the thousands who have peti- 
foned that the Bishop of Natal be deprived of his 
give an answer to these questions, 
The fact seems to be that opinion progresses on 
path so irregular and complicated, that it is im- 
ossible for mortals to foresee the ultimate tendency 


of those empirical experiments by which they hope 
to accelerate the movements of society; and that, 
under the cloud in which the laws of the moral 
cosmos are at present involved, the safest and wisest 
course is to be truthful and honest, faithful to the 
light that we possess, leaving the rest to Him who 
disposeth all things according to the good pleasure 
of His will. 

The increased attention which this doctrine, dis- 
cuased by Dean Stanley, is sure ere long to attract, 
must be my apology for trespassing so much upon 
your space in bringing it before your readers. 

A. M. Crrery. 
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MORALS AND CUSTOMS. 


A REMARKABLE series of leading articles 
and letters from correspondents has 
recently appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
on Marriage and Celibacy. We need not 
dwell upon the painful occurrence which 
gave rise to this animated discussion, but 
there is one aspect in which it seems to 
bear so directly upon the general religious 
tone of the country, that we wish for a 
moment to call the attention of our 
readers to it. 

It is noticeable throughout this con- 
troversy, and in many another of a similar 
kind, how completely the moral precepts 
of both the Old and the New Testaments 
are not only set at naught, but quietly 
passed by as something quite out of date. 
How little can a young man marry upon, 
with a reasonable expectation of satisfying 
the demands of a genteel life? Genteel 
life ! though in the smallest of houses, and 
with the possibility of occasionally going 
to the opera; this, by-the-bye, seems to 
be one of the sine gud nons of respectable 
life, according to the London pattern. No 
young man, says one warning mentor, 
should venture to marry under at least 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year; and 
a great fool if he marries upon that, 
writes a more experienced Benedict, who 
says he has tried it, and found it not at 
all the sort of thing he had anticipated ; 
children and illnesses, besides the thou- 
sand petty exigencies attending upon a 
semi-fashionable life, had shown him that 
a hundred and fifty a year was but a 
small thing to spend, though a great thing 
to earn. 

Now, most men of the present day work 
fairly hard for their living; from eight or 
nine in the morning to six or seven at 
night is the lot of most of those who pass 
their working lives in offices. Here, then, 
we have from eight to ten hours a day of 
work, and this with the regularity of a 
clock from year’s end to year’s end. This 
expenditure of labour, surely, ought to en- 
able a man to marry and bring up a family. 
But it doesn’t, is the practical reply ; it only 
produces £150 perannum. We must seek 
the answer elsewhere. Are persons in this 
class of life underpaid? According to 
abstract views of the case, or the opinions 
of sympathising friends, they may be so ; 
but, as a matter of fact, if one such 
situation becomes vacant, there are 
twenty applicants ready to take it 
at the same salary. We suppose, 
therefore, that they receive as much as 
they are worth. Next, then, we must 
examine the £150. What prevents a man 
and his wife and family living upon that ? 
The answer is simple, and sad too, so 
sad that we cannot help wishing that the 
problem were capable of some happier 
solution than it is. Who does not wish 
to see young people happy—happy to the 
fullest extent of their desires? But when 
young people want to live on £150 per 


annum after the manner of those who 
have £300, it must be confessed the pro- 
blem is a very difficult one. The wish is 
so very natural, and so yery desirable in 
every way, if it were only possible, that 
whilst we shake our heads and say that it 
can’t be done, we put our hands a little 
deeper in our pockets to see if at the bot- 
tom there be not some Forrunarus’s purse 
to help them out of the scrape ; but there 
isn’t. It is only in fairy stories that the 
impossible is always the nearest way to 
happiness ; in real life £150 is just the 
half of £300, and will purchase just half 
as much if judiciously applied. But then, 
says pleading youth, Lizran is such a 
delicate, lady-like girl, so nice in all her 
tastes, so refined in all her habits, it would 
be a perfect shame to degrade her by 
making her undergo the sordid cares and 
the mean shifts of a poor home. Yes, we 
admit it. Those delicate fingers would 
be sadly spoilt by washing up greasy 
dishes; those pretty eyes could not have 
been meant for darning stockings. Lirran 
will make a beautiful little lady, but cer- 
tainly not a good poor man’s wife; she is 
scarcely of the right stamp for a twenty 
pound house, six children, and an Irish 
maid-of-all-work. It is sad to say it, but 
Lit1an must marry money, or truly she 
will be a wretched creature all her days. 
And this brings us back to where we 
started from, and a crowd of anxious youth 
swarm around us, crying out, “ Oh, ye old 
married people, tell us, for you know, 
how can we marry our Lintans on £150» 
a year and be happy ever after?” But the- 
old married people shake their heads, for= 
they know that it cannot be done any-- 
where, except in the land of the Do-as— 
you-likes, where fools are fed upon flap— 
doodle. : 

The fact is, that our morals and our 
customs are incompatible, and seem in a 
fair way to become yet moreso. Sonomon 
says “ A virtuous woman is a crown to her 
husband ;’ and Jesus assures us that 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.” These are the great moral 
laws, the observance of which leads to 
family happiness and national strength. 
But modern custom has become so strong 
that it imposes other laws far more diffi- 
cult of fulfilment than these—so difficult 
that eight hours of work per diem cannot 
keep a wife andfamily. Let us “hark back,” 
as the hunters say; we are evidently off 
the scent. Our customs are leading us all 
astray ; and, in the midst of abundance 
of this world’s blessings, a natural and 
healthy life is becoming an impossibility 
to one-half of our population. Our young 
men and our girls are not over refined; 
but they are refined with the refinement 
of custom, and not of a pure morality. 
They are just refined enough to want 
to do things in the style of those who are 
richer. They forget that a cottage is not 
the twentieth part of a palace, but some- 
thing essentially different; so different, 
that to make life endurable, the customs of 
the inhabitants must be essentially dif- 
ferent also. Let our Litians be pure in 
heart and gentle in spirit ; these are the 
graces which make the Christian home 
happy ; but let them also be so educated 
to the necessary business of daily life that 
they can make home comfortable on small 
means, so that they can be industrious 
without being vulgar; and once more 
they will be able to marry those whom 
they love, and not be compelled by their 
over refinement to sell their love for the 
sake of luxury. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


OUR BABY, 
BY G. 8, BURLEIGH. 
Ox! have you seen her? You should see 
Our baby-girl, our little one, 
An opening bud of mystery, 
An everlasting hope begun ! 


Our baby is a sunny thing, 

A sunny thing of love and light, 
A little blossom of the spring, 

A tiny lily, sweet and white. 


Her eyes are of the softest blue, 
And in the whiteness of her face 

Are just like sky-gaps breaking through 
A pearly cloud in summer days. 


Our baby’s arms are little wings 
That flutter plumeless in the air; 

And in her infant crowing sings 
The angel music unaware. 


A sweetness clings to all her flesh 
Like early grasses steeped in dew, 
And in her silky hair the fresh 
Faint odours that from heaven she drew. 


A thousand things our baby knows, 
A thousand things she cannot tell ; 
For she remembers Eden’s rose, 
And sunny banks of asphodel. 


“And she has not forgotten quite 

The glory of her home above; 

She sees it in the smile of light, 
She sees it in the smile of love. 


Our baby answers them in smiles, 
As full of light and love as they, 
And draws our elder hearts with wiles 
Of sweetness to her infant play. 
_ And oh! as thus she brings us back 
To childhood’s simple truth and love, 
2Be ours to keep her shining track 
-As sinless to her home above! 


i 
KING THEODORE. 


Dr. BLANC, one of the rescued Abyssinian captives, 
gives the following interesting account, in the Padi 
Mall Gazette, of the household and private life of 
the King, who put us to so much trouble and 
expense: 

Theodore had all the dislike of the roving 
Bedouin for towns and cities. He loved camp life, 
the free breeze of the plains, the sight of his army 
so gracefully encamped around the hillock he had 
selected for himself; and preferred to the palace 
the Portuguese had erected at Gondar for a more 
sedentary king, the delights of roaming about 
incognito during the beautiful cool nights of 
Abyssinia. His household was well regulated ; the 
same spirit of order which had introduced some- 
thing like discipline into his army showed itself 
also in the arrangements of his domestic affairs. 
Every department was under the control of a chief, 
who was responsible to him directly, and answer- 
able for everything connected with the department 
entrusted to him. These officers, all men of position, 
were the superintendents of the tej makers, of the 
women who prepared the large flat Abyssinian 
bread, of the wood carriers, of the water girls, &c. ; 
others, like the “ Balderafs,” had charge of the 
royal stud, the “Azage” of the domestic servants, 
the “Girowond” of the treasury, stores, &c., the 
Agafaris or introducers, the Likamquas or chamber- 
lain, the Afa Negus or mouth of the king. 

Strange to say, he preferred as his personal 
attendants those who had served with Europeans. 
His valet, the only one who stood by him to the 
jast, had been a servant of Barouni, the’vice-consul 
at Massowah. Another, a young mannamed Paul 
was a former servant of Mr, Walker; others had at 
one time been in the service of Plowden, Bell, and 
Cameron. Except his valet, who was almost 
constantly near his person, the others, although 
they resided in the same inclosure, had more 
specially to take care of his guns, swords, spears 
shields, &c. He had also around him a great 
number of pages; not that I believe he required 
their presence, but it was an “honour” he 
bestowed on chiefs entrusted with distant 
commands or with the government of remote 
provinces. Almost all the duties of the house- 
hold were performed by women; they baked, 
they carried water and wood, and swept his tent 
or hut, as the case might be. The majority of them 
were slaves whom he had seized from slave dealers 
at the time he made “manly” efforts to put a 
stop to the trade. Once a week, or more often as 
the case required, a colonel and his regiment had 
the honour of proceeding to the nearest stream 
and wash the Emperor’s linen and that of the im- 
perial household. No one, not even the smallest 
page, could under penalty of death enter his hareem. 
He had a large number of eunuchs, most of them 
Gallas, or soldiers and chiefs who had recovered 
from the mutilation the Gallas inflict on their 
wounded foe, The queen or the favourite of the 
day had a tent or house to herself, and several 
eunuchs to attend upon her; at night these attend- 
ants slept at the door of her tent, and were made 
responsible for the virtue of the lady entrusted to 
their care. As for the ordinary women, the objects 
of passing affections or of deeper passions that 


time had quenched, a tent or hut in common for 
ten or twenty, one or two eunuchs and a few female 
slaves for the whole was all the state he allowed 
these neglected ladies. 

Theodore was more bigoted thanreligious. Above 
all things he was superstitious; and that to a de- 
gree incredible in a man in other respects so superior 
to hiscountrymen. He had always with him several 
astrologers, whom he consulted on all important 
occasions—especially before undertaking any expe- 
dition—and whose influence over him was un- 
bounded. He hated the priests, despised them for 
their ignorance, spurned their doctrines, laughed at 
the marvellous stories some of their books contain, 
but still never marched without a tent church, a 
host of priests, defteras, and deacons, and never 
passed near a church without kissing its thresh- 
old. 

‘Though he could read and write, he never con- 
descended to correspond personally with any one, 
but was always accompanied by several secretaries, 
to whom he would dictate his letters; and so 
wonderful was his memory that he would inditean 
answer to letters received months, nay years, 
before, or dilate on subjects and events that had 
occurred at a far remote period. Suppose him on 
the march. Ona distant hillock arose a small red 
flannel tent—it is there where Theodore pitched 
his tent and those of his household. To his right 
is the church tent; next to his the queen’s or the 
favourite of the day. Then came the one allotted 
to his former lady friends, who travelled: with him 
until a favourable opportunity presented itself of 
sending them to Magdala, where several hundreds 
were already dwelling in seclusion, spinning cotton 
for their master’s shamas and for their own clothes. 
Behind were several tents for his secretaries, his 
pages, his personal attendants, and one for the few 
stores he carried with him. When he made any 
lengthened stay at a place he hud huts erected by 
his soldiers for himse!f and people, and the whole 
was surrounded by a double line of fences. Though 
not wanting in bravery, he never left anything to 
chance. At night the hillock on which he dwelt 
was completely surrounded by musketeers, and he 
never slept without having his pistols under his 
pillow and several loaded guns by his side. He 
had a great fear of poison, taking no food that had 
not been prepared by the queen or her “rem- 
placant,” and even then she and several attendants 
had to taste it first. It was the same with his 
drink; be it water, tej, or arrack, the cup-bearer 
and several of those present at the time had first 
to drink before presenting the cup to His Majesty. 
He made, however, an exception in our favour one 
day that he visited Mr. Rassam at Gaffat. To show 
how much he respected and trusted the English, 
he accepted some brandy; allowing no one to taste 
it before him, he unhesitatingly swallowed the 
whole draught. 

He was a very jealous husband. Not only did 
he take the precautions I have already mentioned, 
but (except in the Jast months of his life, when it 
was beyond possibility for him to do otherwise) he 
never allowed the queen or any other lady in his 
establishment to travel with the camp. They 
always marched at night, well concealed, with a 
strong guard of eunuchs; and woe to him who met 
them on the road, and did not turn his back on 
them until they nad passed. On one occasion a 
soldier who was on guard crept near the queen’s 
tent, and taking advantage of the darkness of the 
night, whispered to one of the female attendants to 
pass him a glass of tej under the tent. She gave 
him one. Unfortunately, he was seen by a eunuch, 
who saized him, and at once brought him before 
His Majesty. After hearing the case, Theodore, who 
happened to be in good spirits that evening, asked 
the culprit if he was very fond of tej ; the trembling 
wretch replied in the affirmative. “ Well, give him 
two wanchas full (a wancha is a large horn cup) to 
make him happy, and afterwards fifty lashes with 
the giraf (large hippopotamus whip) to teach him 
another time not to go near the queen’s tent.” 
Evidently, Theodore, with a large experience of 
the beau sexe of his country, was profoundly con- 
vinced that his precautions were necessary. On 
one of his visits to Magdala, one of the chiefs of 
that amba made a complaint to him against one of 
the officers of the imperial household, whom he 
had caught some time before in his lady’s apart- 
ment. Theodore laughed, and said to him, “ You 
are a fool. Do I not look after my wife? and Iam 
a king.” 

Theodore was always an early riser; indeed, hein- 
dulged in sleep but very little. Sometimes at two 
o’clock, at the latest before four, he would issue from 
his tent and give judgment on any case brought be- 
forehim. Of late his temper was such that litigants 
kept out of his way; he nevertheless retained his 
former habits, and would be seen long before day- 
break sitting quite alone on a stone, in deep medi- 
tation or in silent prayer. He was also very 
abstemious in his food, and never indulged in 
excesses of the table. He rarely partook of more 
than one meal a day, which was composed of 
sujera (the pancake loaves made of the small seed 
of the teff) and red pepper during fast days; of 
wit, a kind of curry made of fish, fowl, or mutton, 
on ordinary occasions. On feast days he generally 
gave large dinners to his officers, and sometimes 
to the whole army. At these festivals the 

brindo” would be equally enjoyed by the 
Sovereign and by the guests. At these public break- 


fasts and dinners the King usually sat on a raised 
platform at the head of the table. No one has ever 
been known, except perhaps Bell, to have dined 
out of the same basket at the same time as Theo- 
dore; but when he desired specially to honour 
some of his guests he either sent them some food 
from his basket, or had others placed on the plat- 
form near him, or, what was still a higher honour, 
sent to the favoured one his own basket with the 
remains of his dinner. 

Unfortunately for Theodore, he had for several 
years before his death greatly taken to drink. Up 
to three or four o’clock he attended to the business 
of the day, and till then was generally sober; but 
after his afternoon’s siesta he was invariably more or 
less intoxicated. In his dress he was generally very 
simple, wearing only the ordinary shama (white cot- 
ton cloth, with a red border, woven in the country), 
native-made trousers,and a European white shirt, no 
shoes, no covering to the head. Hisratherlong hair— 
for an Abyssinian—was divided in three large plaits, 
and allowed to fall on his neck in three plaited tails. 
Of late he had greatly neglected his hair; for months 
it had not been plaited; and to show the grief he 
felt on account of the “badness” of his people, he 
would not allow it to be besmeared with the heavy 
coating of butter in which Abyssinians delight. On 
one occasion he apologised to us for the simplicity of 
his dress. He told us that during the few years of 
peace that followed the conquest of the country he 
used often to appear in public as a King should do; 
but since he had been, by the bad disposition of his 
people, obliged to wage constant war against them, 
he had adopted the soldier’s raiments as more be- 
coming his altered fortune. However, after his fall 
became obviously certain, he had on several occasions 
clad himself in gorgeous costumes, in shirts and 
mantles of rich brocaded silks, or of gold-embroidered 
velvet. He did so, I believe, to influence his people. 
They knew that he was poor, and though he hated 
ponip ia his own attire, he desired to impress on his 
few remaining followers that, though fallen, he was 
still “the King.” 

During the lifetime of his first wife and for some 
years afterwards, Theodore not only Jed an exem- 
plary life, but forbade the officers of his household 
and the chiefs more immediately around him to live 
in concubinage. One day in the beginning of 1860 
Theodore perceived in a church a handsome young 
girl silently praying to her patron, the Virgin Mary. 
Struck with her beauty and modesty, he made 
inquiries about her, and was informed that she was 
the only daughter of Dejatch Oubié, the Prince of 
Tigré, his former rival, whom he had dethroned, 
and who was then his prisoner. He asked for her 
hand, and met with a polite refusal. The young girl 
desired to retire into a convent, and devote herself 
to the service of God. Theodore was not a man 
to be easily thwarted in his desires. He proposed 
to Oubié that he would set him at liberty, only 
retaining him in his camp as his “guest,” should 
the Prince prevail on his daughter to accept his 
hand. At last Woizero Tournish “ you are my 
sister”) sacrificed herself for her old father’s wel- 
fare, and accepted the hand of a man whom she 
could not love. This union was unfortunate. 
Theodore, to his great disappointment, did not find 
in his second wife the fervent affection, the almost 
blind devotion, of the dead companion of his youth. 
Woizero Tournish was proud; she always looked 
on her husband as a “parvenu,” and took no 
trouble to hide from him her want of regard and 
affection. In the afternoon, Theodore, as it had 
been his former habit, tired and weary, would 
retire for rest in the Queen’s tent. But he found 
no warm welcome there. His wife’s looks were 
cold and full of pride; and she even went so far 
as to receive him without the common courtesy 
due to her King. One day when he came in she 
pretended not to perceive him, did not rise, and 
remained silent to his polite inquiries as to her 
health and welfare. She was holding in her hand 
a book of Psalms, and when Theodore asked her 
why she did not answer him, she calmly replied, 
without lifting up her eyes from the book she 
held, “Because I am conversing with a greater and 
better man than you, the pious King David.” 

Theodore sent her to Magdala, together with her 
new-born son, Alamayou (“I have seen the world”), 
and took as his favourite a widowed lady from Ge 
jow, named Woizero Tamagno (a rather coarse, lasci- 
vious-looking person, the mother of five children by 
her former husband), who soon obtained such an 
ascendancy over his mind, that he publicly pro- 
claimed “ that he had divorced and discarded Tour- 
nish,and that Tamagnosbouldin future be considered 
by all as the queen.” “Jl n’y a que Je premier pas 
qui codte.” Soon Woizero Tamagno had numerous 
rivals; but she was a woman of tact. Far from 
complaining, she rather ens Theodore in 
his debauchery, and instead of being displeased, 
she would always receive him with a smile. One 
day she said to her fickle lord, who felt rather 
astonished at her forbearance, “Why should I be 
jealous? I know you love but me; what is it if 
you stoop now and then to pick up some flowers 
to beautify them by your breath ?” ’ 

Alamayou was the only legitimate son Theodore 
had; but he had several other children. — 
eldest, a lad of about 22, called Prince Meshisha, is 
a big, idle, Jazy fellow. Though at Zaga, Theodore 
introduced him to us, and desired us to m 
a friend with the English, he did ; 
young man was indeed so unlike 
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can well understand Theodore having had serious 
doubts of his being really his son. The other children, 
five or six in number, the illegitimate offspring of 
some of his numerous concubines, resided at Mag- 
dala, and were brought up in the hareem. He 
seems to have taken but very little notice of them; 
but every time he passed through Magdala he 
would send for Alamayou, and play with the boy 
for hours. A few days before his death he intro- 
duced him to Mr. Rassam, saying, “Alamayou, 
why do you not bow to your father?” and after 
the audience he sent him with us to accompany us 
back to our quarters, 

Woizero Tournish, Alamayou’s mother, never 
made any complaint; though forsaken by her hus- 
band, she remained always faithful to him. She 
spent usually the long days of her seclusion reading 
the books she delighted in—the Psalms, the 
lives of the saints and of the Virgin Mary — 
and bringing up by her side her only son, for whom 
she had a deep affection. Although she had never 
loved her husband, in difticult times she bravely 
stood by his side. When Maisha, the King of Shoa, 
made his demonstration before the amba and 
treachery was feared, she sent out her son and 
made all the chiefs and soldiers swear fidelity to 
the throne. Two days before his death Theodore 
sent for the wife he had not seen for years, and 
spent part of the afternoon with her and his son. 

After the storming of Magdala Woizero Tournish 
and her rival, Woizero Tamagno, were told to come 
to our former prison, where they would meet with 
protection and sympathy. It fell to my lot to re- 
ceive them on their arrival; and I did my ut- 
most to inspire them with confidence, to assuage 
their fears, and to assure them that under the 
British flag they would be treated with scrupulous 
honour and respect. 

On the 18th of April, 1866, Theodore, still power- 

_ ful, had treacherously seized us in his own house 3 
and strange to say, on the 18th of April, two years 

afterwards, his dead body lay in one of our huts, 
while his wife and favourite had to seek shelter 
under the roof of those he had so long maltreated. 

Both queens and Alamayou accompanied the 
Exglish army on its march back. Woizero Tamagno 
left with feelings of gratitude for the kindness and 
attention she had received at the hands of the 
English commander-in-chief, as soon as she could 
with safety return to her native land, Gedjow. But 
poor Tournish died at Aikullet ; freedom and liberty 
were not to be her lot. Her child, Alamayou, the 
son of Theodore, and grandchild of Oubié, has now 
reached the English shore, an orphan, an exile, but 
not uncared for. 


—————_———@—___ 


CHINESE MAXIMS. 


Norune abridges life like false steps, idle words, 
. and vain thoughts. 

Study profiteth little, if it does not teach us to 
avoid disputation. 

Who is the true hero? He who has the most 
courage in resisting himself. 

We should ask those who are well how we 
ought to die, and those who are dying how we 
ought to live. 

, Weneed wisdom most when we deal with them 
who have least. 


SOUTHERN UNITARIAN. AND 
FUND SOCIETIES. 
THE anniversary service and meetings in connec- 
tion with these societies took place on Thursday, 
the 2nd inst., at the Church of the Saviour, South- 
ampton. The Rev. Robert Spears Jed the devotional 
service, and the Rev. Dr. BrrLows preached from 
John xii., 26th and 29th verses. After service, the 
members of the congregation resolved themselves 
into a business meeting, the Rev. H. Hawxzs in 
the chair, when the reports from the Unitarian 
- ehurches in the Southern district were read by the 
SucreTary (the Rev. E. Kell), which contained grati- 
fying accounts of success, and were passed unani- 
mously. Business concluded, a cold collation was 
served up in the committee-rooms of the church. 
In the evening a tea was held, followed by a public 
meeting, over which the Rev. E. Kutt, the pastor of 
the church, presided. After the sentiment of “The 
Queen,” the Chairman gave “Prosperity to the 
Southern Unitarian and Southern Unitarian Fund 
Societies”—(applause)—and explained that the first 
of these was established in 1801, for the promotion 
of religious knowledge and the practice of virtue, 
by the distribution of books and tracts, while 
the second, the “Southern Unitarian Funds 
Society,” sought to diffuse Unitarianism by aiding 
in the provision of the means for preaching, and by 
the support of small congregations. The useful- 
ness of this society had been felt by his own con- 
gregation, and he also referred to the case of 
Poole, which he warmly commended to the interest 
of the Unitarian body. He concluded by calling 
upon Mr. Wm. Corrox, of Bridport, to give the 
sentiment, “ Civil and religious liberty all the 
world over.” There never was a time when there 
was more need to give it, and also to feel it, 
(Applause.) There was a gentleman among them 
_ whose ancestors had been long distinguished as 
¥ porters of civil and religious Jiberty. He 
_ referred to William Colfox, Esq., of Bridport— 
_ (applause)—and he begged to call upon that gen- 
 tleman to speak to the sentiment, 
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Mr. Corrox said this sentiment was more an 
accomplished fact with our American friends than 
it was with us, though he had no doubt they felt 
great sympatby with us in our wishes to extend 
civil and religious liberty, not only here but all the 
world over. He thought it must be patent to 
every one that the present time was more 
favourable to the extension of civil and religious 
liberty than had been the case for many years past. 
When they looked at the great advances made 
within the last few months, even in the question 
of the disestablishment of the Irish church that 
must commend itself to the hearts and feelings of 
all of them as a grand step towards the extension 
of religious liberty; and when they looked, in 
political matters, at the extension that would be 
practically given to civil liberty in the course of 
the present year by the operation of the Reform 
Bill, they found that the extension for which they 
sought was not only coming but had to a great 
extent come among them. ‘There was yet another 
thing. The division in the House of Commons on 
the previous night was another proof of the exten- 
sion of the ideas of religious liberty among them. 
He alluded to Mr. Coleridge’s proposition to open 
the doors of the National Universities; endeavouring 
to make them what they were not now, national 
property ; making them, in point of fact, instead 
of being sectarian institutions, which they had 
been too much hitherto, the foci of national life. 
(Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed a very cordial 
greeting to Dr. Bellows, which was seconded by 
Rev. RoBerT YELLAND. 

The Rev. Dr. BetLows, who was very warmly 
received on rising, said he was very greatly indebted 
to the chairman and to that assembly for the way 
in which his name had been received there; and 
still more for the kind appreciation which the chair- 
man had so happily expressed of what was promising 
and hopeful in the country from which he came. 
There was no country in the world, he was very 
sure, which it was so safe to praise as America, 
because, happily, all that was good in her had been 
derived, in a great degree, from another country 
where the seed was first matured. With regard to 
civil and religious liberty in America, every one knew 
it was virtually perfect, but then they had their 
own difficulties there. They were not difficulties 
that grew out of legal restrictions; but they were 
difficulties that grew out of sectarian jealousies. 
With regard to religious usages and customs, there 
were customs which the Americans understood, 
and which Englishmen could not be expected to 
understand, growing out of what was even right and 
true in their institutions. For instance, sects had 
a tendency there to survey and organise them- 
selves according to social laws rather than theoreti- 
cal distinctions and opinions. He could tell in 
many instances to what place of worship a man 
would go, according to his station in society. A 
man would be an Episcopalian under certain cir- 
cumstances, and another would be a Presbyterian, 
not after the English fashion, but a high 
Calvinist. Another person he could be sure would 
be a Methodist, another a Baptist, aother a Unitarian, 
and so on. There was a tendency in America, 
growing out of their very democracy, to make 
people a little jealous of associating with others 
who were not precisely in the same social 
attitude and position as themselves. So he was 
afraid that in America there was a little danger that 
the time would come when the rich and the 
poor would not worship together, and feel that the 
Lord was the maker of them all; and he confessed 
that he sometimes looked upon the English parish 
organisations—upon the old Episcopal churches, 
with rich and poor worshipping in one place—with 
a certain sort of envy, though when he came to 
reflect more deeply, and found that what he 
mentioned was more true in Catholic than in 
Protestant countries, he thought it better to let 
things go on in America as they were going, and 
leave them to correct themselves in due time. In 
reference to the Unitarian cause in America, it was 
very flourishing, and had been particularly so for 
the last five or six years. Up to that time they had, 
indeed, always held their own and a little more, 
and they were alwaysimproving ; but he confessed, 
however, that during his ministry it had always 
been a matter of great surprise to him that their 
cause did not advance faster, for it"seemed to him 
to be one singularly in accordance with scriptural 
teaching and educational and social progress. 
But then it had been and still was a hundred 
years ahead of the public mind. The Unit- 
arian principles, however, were progressing every 
day and hour, whilst they slept, the cause was 
advancing, and it must eventually triumph. In re- 
ference to specific organisations, such as those pre- 
sent represented by their societies and their church, 
they were also advancing in America. Their 
principles were extending through all the relations 
of society, so that really, when they went into the 
churches of some of the other religious bodies, they 
had almost to inquire whether they were not in a 
Unitarian Church. Not that these preachers 
professed themselves to be Unitarians, or thought 
themselves to be so. They would not insult them 
by charging them with being so! No doubt they 
intended to be something else, and they kept their 
dogmatic system locked up, and produced it once 
a year, or oftener, just to show it was all right; but 
there were many clergymen and ministers of all de- 


nominations, who had much practical sympathy with 
them in their religious opinions, and especially to 
the application of religion to the life of man. Their 
dogmatic principles, however, remained distinct, and 
he should convey to them a false impression if 
he led them to understand that they were not 
wholly out of the Unitarian body, and felt it 
consistent with themselves to be so. Their Unit- 
arian organisation in America had been more com- 
plete during the past few years than it was. For 
many years they seemed to be in a very painful 
state of self-criticism. They took up their tree 
every morning to see how it was growing; they 
complained of the soil, thought it was not ina 
healthy situation, and removed the tree somewhere 
else. Then they thought the tree was growing too 
much like somebody elses’s tree, and they would 
transplant it, and one and another lopped off a 
branch. In fact, they were asserters of their indi- 
vidual rights and liberty, and so to maintain that 
liberty they wasted nearly their whole time in that 
business. But they got sick of it. They used to 
meet together and abuse themselves and each other, 
and talked in a discouraging way of Unitar- 
ianism, until everybody got tired of it, and 
agreed to stop off that sort of conversation, 
and try to go to work and do something 
for the promotion of their cause. About four years 
ago they attempted to complete a better organisa- 
tion than they ever had, and succeeded, contrary to 
everybody’s warnings, in getting nearly all their 
cburches represented officially in a conference which 
was heldin New York, where 600 delegates came 
together and founded a national conference, which 
had already had two sittings, and, there being only 
a meeting once in two years, that conference origin- 
ated plans which had succeeded in dividing the 
whole Unitarian district—in fact, the whole of the 
United States—into local conferences, which corres- 
ponded very much with such societies as those they: 
had assembled to promote, and ‘hy met once a 
quarter in their respective districi-, where the de-- 
tails of the workings of the churches were discussed,. 
and work set on foot. After many years of pain- 
ful discussion, mutual suspicion, and jealousy, 
and great divisions, vicissitudes, and anxieties, 
they raised one new society every week, tor forty 
or fifty weeks from the date of the convention to 
the time when he left the States, and from what 
he saw in the newspapers, he believed that, instead 
of a falling off, there had rather been an increase 
in the zeal and success in Church formations since: 
he left the country. It would not surprise him at. 
all if, in ten years from this time, the number of 
Unitarian churches in America should be doubled. 
They now numbered, perhaps, about 400, and he 
anticipated that in abont ten years they would 
have 800 churches in America. The moment a 
religious denomination ceased to be a mis- 
sionary organisation, that moment it might pre- 
pare to die, while he believed if they increased 
the missionary spirit ten-fold in America, that a 
proportionate blessing would attend them. He 
knew for a fact that the churches which did the 
most at home, by building schools and supporting 
in a liberal manner their own ministers and their 
own institutions, were the churches who did the 
most for others; and it was not-all an uncommon 
thing in American churches to give from 30,000 
dollars to 50,000 dollars a year for religious pur- 
poses. When the church of St. Louis was about to 
be re-erected some twenty-five years ago by the 
Unitarian Fund Society, many persons grum- 
bled, on the ground that the society would 
have to lend them 500 dollars, perhaps, to build 
it. Yet that society had built a church which cost 
100,000 dollars, and had given during the last 
twenty-five years about halfa million of dollars‘to 
Unitarian institutions, while an University had been 
set up in St. Louis, which was unsectarian in 
character, but was chiefly Unitarian, and which 
had an endowment of half a million of dollars, and 
from 40,000 to 50,000 dollars a year were given by 
the society to various organisations in the United 
States. (Applause.) He wanted to saya few words 
to those present as to the vital importance of the 
position they occupied relative to the religious con- 
dition of this country at the present time. There 
were two dangers here in England which it seemed 
to him were rapidly ripening. One of these dangers 
was a reaction in favour of sacerdotalism, which, 
perhaps, when the Irish Church was disestablished, 
and also the English Church, would turn out 
to be a sort of Anglican Catholicism, the differ- 
ence between it and the Rom&n Church being 
that one would have a connection with the 
Pope while the other would not; the other reaction, 
if it could be so called, was the tendency to the 
secularisation of the moral and spiritual thought 
and feeling of the time, and it seemed to him that 
this was a matter for more serious consideration 
than the English people seemed to be aware of. 
There was the same tendency in America, only in 
England there were more dangers woven around it ; 
but he felt bound to say that some of the ablest, 
and, in many respects, the most interesting men he 
had seen in England belonged to that class of 
people. He thought, therefore, they should be a 
body of rational Christians standing firmly for- 
ward in defence of the right of thinking, and yet 
manifesting a believing spirit in regard to Christ- 
ianity itself—a practical and honest religion. He 
believed the Unitarian body had it in their power 
to fashion a mould for the mind of the people, and 
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that both in England and America; and heconcluded 
by exhorting the Unitarians in that part of England 
to increase in zeal as a missionary body, and to 
stimulate each other to good works. (Loud 
applause.) 

Tuomas Corrox, Esq., then proposed—“ That 
this meeting expresses its cordial wishes for the 
prosperity of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and begs to return to the committee 
its best thanks for having favoured this meeting 
with a deputation in the person of their esteemed 
secretary, the Rev. Robert Spears.” (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN said, as this association bad lately 
had a considerable sum of money left to it—he 
thought to the amount of about £2,000—and as it 
had also received an impetus in other ways, he 
hoped it would do some great good with this 
money, and that some new churches would be 
raised, and assistance given to struggling churches. 

The Rev. Ropr. Spxars responded in a speech 
replete with information on the present state of 
the Unitarian cause in the country, and strongly 
urged the duty of its professors to increased zeal in 
its support, especially pleading the cause of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 

The Rev. H. Hawkus then gave “ The youth of 
our schools and congregations, theirspiritual growth 
and culture.” 

“The prosperity of the congregation at Wareham 
on their new connexion with the Rev. J. B. Lloyd” 
was responded to by that gentleman. 

The Rey. W. Harcravs, B.A, responded to “Our 
friends from a distance.” 

Other sentiments having been proposed and ac- 
knowledged, thanks were accorded tothe chairman, 
on the motion of the Rev. Rosurt Sprars, 

tibe ee 


INTELLIGENCE, 


BirMINGHAM FreEn CuristiAN Socrrty, Lowrr 
FAzsLry-STREET.—The annual treat to the scholars 
of the Sunday and evening schools was held on 
Tuesday last at Lapworth. About 400 were pre- 
sent, and a great variety of games were enjoyed. 
An excellent tea was provided, and a brass band 
accompanied the party. All passed off satisfactorily. 

CnHorLEy.—On Sunday, June 28th, two sermons 
were preached in Park-street Chapel, by the Rev. 
Jas. Black, M.A., of Stockport, after which collec- 
tions were made on behalf of the Sunday school, 
amounting to £11. 103. The chapel was decorated 
for the occasion with flowers, 

Cwmpacu.—The annual meeting of the South 
Wales.Unitarian ministers was held in Abernanty- 
groes Chapel, on Wednesday and Thursday, the 
1st and 2nd instant. ‘he introductory services 
took place on Wednesday evening. Mr. D. Davies, 
student, Carmarthen, led the devotions. The Rev. 
W. Rees, Rhydygwin, preached from Luke v., 31; 
and the Rev. ‘. Thomas, Pantydefaid, from Matthew 
v., 48. On Thursday morning, Professor Evans, 
Carmarthen, opened the services—the preachers 
were Professor Hunter, Carmarthen, and the 
Rev. W. Thomas, Llandyssul, the former preach- 
ing on Matthew xxii, 42, the latter on the 
Temptation of Christ. In the evening the 
Rev. Kees C. Jones, Bridgend, led the devotional 
services. The sermons were preached by the Rev. 
J. Evans, Gillyonen, and Professor Evans, Carmar- 
then, the former discoursing on 1 John ii., 17, the 
datter on John xvii., 1, 2, from which he urged the 
doctrine of the final destruction of the wicked. 
After the morning service a conference of ministers 
was held; in the afternoon the annual business 
was transacted. At each of the services there was 
a large attendance; many friends were present 
from great distances. The number of ministers 
present was also large. 

PRESBYTERIAN COLLHGH, CARMARTHEN. — On 
Monday, the 22nd ult., and the three following 
days, the annual examination of the students of 
this institution was conducted by a deputation from 
the Presbyterian Board, consisting of the Rev. R. 
B. Aspland, M.A.., and John Warren and Joseph T. 
Preston, Esqrs., assisted by the Revs. Edward Hig- 
ginson and ‘thomas Thomas, of Pantydefaid. The 
subjects of examination included the several 
branches of a classical, mathematical, and theo- 
logical education, adapted to students who have 
devoted themselves to the ministry among the 
Protestant Dissenters. These several studies are 
pursued in the Carmarthen College by students of 
widely different theological opinions, and under 
the direction of ¢eachers differing from each other 
in the same degree, in complete harmony. At a 
numerous social meeting of the friends of the 
college, of different religious denominations, the 
principles of free thought and free speech, on which 
it is conducted, were once more received with the 
fullest approbation and harmony, and with all the 
best principles of Christianity and promotion of them. 
On Friday, the prizes were distributed to the suc- 
cessful competitors of the several classes, with some 
kind words of approvaland encouragement to each, 
by the Rev. R. B. Aspland, who concluded the 
business of the session with an address to the 
students, in which, with great power, he reproved 
the negligent, encouraged the timid, and commended 
the diligent and faithful, while he insisted on the 
importance of their several studies in connection 
with their efficiency in after life as Christian 
ministers. 

SUNDERLAND.— On Sunday week, the annual 
schoo] sermons were preached by the Rev. Joseph 
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Smith, of Idle, and collections made in aid of the 
school fund. In the afternoon a children’s recital 
and religious service was conducted in the chapel 
by the Rev.J.Whitworth, who delivered an address, 
chiefly to parents and friends. On Monday even- 
ing, a tea meeting was held in the same place, 
upwards of one hundred present. After tea the 
proceedings were commenced by the chairman, 
the Rev. J. Whitworth, reading a report (the first 
of the kind) of the school work during the past 
year, and the officers for managing the school were 
appointed. During the evening addresses were 
delivered by the Chairman, the Revs. E. W. Hop- 
kinson, and J. Smith, and Messrs, Taylor, Knott, 
and Metcalf. 

WALMSLEY.—On Sunday last, two sermons were 
preached in behalf of the Sunday schools by the 
Rev. John Wright, B.A., of Bury, when the sum of 
£42, 15s. 84d. was collected for the support of said 
schools. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. C.—D.—J. D.—H. Y. J. T.— Received. 

Mizz Enp.— We have received several letters of ex- 
planation in reference to an advertisement which 
appeared in our last impression, headed “ Caution !” 
Lt is sufficient to say that Mr. Wells, by whom the 
advertisement was signed, wishes it withdrawn. 
The circumstances are sufficiently explained by the 
statement in the recent report of the London Dis- 
trict Unitarian Society, that two congregations were 
likely to spring out of the effort at Mile End, one 
part remaining there, and the other commencing a 
new effort at Stepney. 

Qurry—* Tur Nuxpin's Eyn.”—A correspondent 
asks tf any of our readers can refer him to authority 
Sor the explanation of the passage about a camel 
going through the eye of a needle, viz., that the 
“needle's eye” is a name anciently, and still given 
in the East, to the small doorway by the side of the 
great gates of a city. : 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


To the Editors—In the account of the proceed- 
ings at the meeting of June 18th, published in your 
paper, it is reported that Major Coppovk “ charged 
the secretary (Rev. John Wright) with sending out 
circulars drawn up so as rather to discourage than 
encourage congregations to.2ppoint delegates.” It 
is necessary that the following facts, which are not 
mentioned in the report of the meeting, should be 
made public :— 

1. I stated (what was confirmed by the President 
and other members of the committee) that every 
circular issued since I was secretary has been pre- 
sented to and approved by the committee before it 
has been sent out. 

2. I produced the circular for the present year, 
and requested Major Coppock to point out what 
there was in it that could be complained of. He 
was unable to do so, and withdrew his charge, as 
far as this year is concerned. 

3. I mentioned the fact that the circular for 1867 
was prepared at a committee meeting, at which 
Major Coppock was present, and that its wording 
was framed according to his own express wish. 

4. I challenged Major Coppock to prove any 
instance jin which I have, as secretary, failed to 
perform my duties in a straightforward and 
honourable manner. The Major made no reply. 

The office of Provincial secretary involves some 
labour. It ought not also to subject the person 
holding it to imputations of dishonourable conduct. 
When such imputations have been publicly made, 
they ought either to be substantiated or to be 
publicly withdrawn with an apology.—Yours faith- 
fully, JOHN WRIGHT. 

OO ————————— 
NEW TESTAMENT GREEK MADE EASY. 


To the Editors——WHaving, in my Cassell’s Lessons 
on English, Latin, and Greek, published in The 
Popular Educator, attempted to aid upward striv- 
ing young persons among the humbler classes 
to acquire the rudiments of a learned education, I 
have long desired to give similar assistance in re- 
gard to the Greek of the New Testament to any 
that may be willing to accept it. Mr. Sharpe’s 
praiseworthy attempt to elevate the tone of Sun- 
day-school instruction has revived the feeling; 
which is the stronger in me, because, if something 
is not done to restore the now all but lost taste for 
Biblical studies among laymen, the sacred cause of 
Christ will lack one of its strongest buttresses. 
Influenced by these considerations, I offer to do 
what I can to make the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment easy, by a course of systematic lessons de- 
liveredin the Memorial Hall. As what costs nothing 
is generally considered worth as little as it costs, I 
intend to take a small fee. My proposal is to divide 
the year into three parts or trimesters, each three 
months in duration; to give, in the evening, one 
lesson a week, and to charge ten shillings each 
trimester, Sunday-school teachers five shillings, to 
be paidin advance. The manuals required will not 
cost more than six shillings and sixpence. In two 
years, a diligent student would be able to read the 
New Testament grammatically and readily. If fifty 
persons send me in their names as willing to form a 


class, I will call them together, and get to work. | 


- 


The attention of ministers and superintendents of 
Sunday schools in and around Manchester is re- 
spectfully invited to this announcement.—Yours 
truly, JoHN R. BEARD. 
Sane 
[aDvT.] 


“CLERKENWELL AGAIN.” 


To the Editors.—I have no doubt the above remark 
will be made by many of your readers when they 
cast their eyes down your advertising columns and 
behold the appeal from the Clerkenwell teachers ; 
but there is no help for it. 

When Aladdin—of cld lamp notoriety—was in 


| difficulties, he had a ring which commanded the 


services of a genii, who was enabled to assist him; 
but the Clerkenwell teachers, having no such valu- 
able jewellery, they cannot raise anything on that. 
True, like Aladdin, they have an old lamp at the 
mission, but nobody considers it worth a new one; 
and if they were to rub it from morning till night 
it would only be served by the lamplighter. Clerken- 
well’s wants, then, being irrepressible, there is no 
other resource than to ask each of your readers to 
play the part of a friendly genii by sending a small 
contribution towards the proposed school treat.— 
Yours, &e., F. A. WIEDHOFFT. 
29, Cross-street, Islington. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Birmingham: CuurcH of THE MESSIAH.—On Sunday, 
morning and evening, the Rev, Dr, Bellows will preac 
Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 

Bolton: BANK-sTREET CHAPEL.—On Sunday, morning 
and evening, school sermons by the Rev. P. W, Clayden. 
In the afternoon an address by Mr. Geo, Smith. 


Births. 

ALLEN.—On the 7th inst., the wife of the Rey. E. Allen, of 
Lydgate, of a son. 

BARMBY.—On the 3rd inst., the wife of the Rev. Goodwyn 
Barmby, of Wakefield, of a daughter. 

MORLEY.—On the 28th ult., at Leicester, the wife of Mr. J. H. 
Morley, of a daughter. ‘ 

THORNELY.—On the 7th inst., at Oakland Cottage, Godley, 
the wife of Frank Thornely, Esq., of a daughter. 


Mlurringes. 

DORRINGTON—DAVIS.—On the 7th inst., at the Unitarian 
Church, Newhall Hill, Birmingham, by John Green, Albert, 
son of Thos. Dorrington, to Emma, daughter of Thos. Davis, 
all of Summer Lane, Birmingham. 

THOMAS—ROEBUCK.—On the 4th inst., at the Fitzwilliam- 
street Church, Huddersfield, by the Rey. John Thomas, B.A. 
brother of the bridegroom, William Edward, second son o 
Mr. Robert Thomas, Stockport, to Sarah Northrop, only 
child of Mr. Henry Roebuck, Huddersfield. an 


Blenths. 

McGOWAN.—Drowned at Seacombe, Cheshire. op Aare 
Elizabeth Clorinici Jane, second daughter of R. cGowan, 
Esq., M.D., late of Tandragee, county Armagh, Ireland, 
and grand-daughter of W. Spackman, Esq., of Belfast. 


STEPHENS.—On the 7th inst., at Exeter, Harold James, 
only child of James and Emily Stephens, aged five years. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, Commer- 
cialand Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapsids, London. 
4 he ENCOURAGE ste aoa 


7 es ft 
The growing disposition of the Public to use — 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE | 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellent Seid ° 


VIN ORDINAIRE at . oot waite 
lis. PER DOZEN, ~ 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. : : 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. Itismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. 
JAMES SMIT & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, __ 
MARKE' 


T-STREET, | 
Andat 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 


NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. __ : 
W ILLIAM MOSS wishes to call the at- 
tention of his Friends and Customers to his large 
Stock of WOOLLENS from the London, Scotch, and West of 
England Markets, consisting of the choicest 
Pid ta beg reggie apes Tweeds for Suits, and the * 
” Cloth for Coatings. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 
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SHIRLEY’S 
TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, ; 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 
ree gern oem TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. a4 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Le 


Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
reer Y’S TEMPERANCE HO 
wR For Home Comfort. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
not only speaks for itself, but hundreds 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have | 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, 0 : 
on the coffee-room table. : vl 
HIRLEY’S ‘C{KEMPERANCE HOTEL, — 
The motto of which is, ‘‘ As ye wo’ shou 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” jure ert: 
LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQU. ie 
S. of BEDDING and WEA 
cal Process. Puriflers to Bi ng 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on 
EXoHsABE BUILDINGS, STE 
BIRMINGHAM. _ 
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Q WINTON CHAPEL.—The ANNUAL 


SERMONS in aid of the Sunday School will be preached 
by the Rey. JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, of Bolton, on Sun- 
day, July 19th. Service at 3 and 630 p.m. 


— —+ = ——— ae 

; ILES PLATTING.—On Sunday, July 
26th, 1868, TWO SERMONS will be preached; in the 

afternoon by the Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS, and in the evening 

by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A. Afternoon service at threa 

o'clock; evening, at 630, Collections after each service in aid 

of the School Funds. 


4\HOWBENT.— SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Z SERMONS, on Sunday next, at 10} a.m. and three p.m. 
(Preacher: Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL. “Sry col ba 


Mr CHAPEL, GREAT HUCKLOW.— 


On Sunday, July 19th, the TRIENNIAL SERMONS in 
aid.o* the Sunday and Week Evening Schools connected with 
‘the abeve Chapel will be preached by Rev. R. L. LLOYD. 
stn at half-past two and six. Collections after each 
service. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above Institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rey. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, be- 
fore Ist Septernber next. 


10 UNITARIAN MINISTERS.—Ministers 


in the country, willing during the summer months to 
‘spend afew weeks in London or its suburbs, and undertake 
Pulpit Duty, are requested to furnish the undersigned with 
their names, and also with particulars as to the Suuday on 
‘which they will be at liberty. The necessary expenses will be 
provided for if an engagement is made. 

R. BROOK ASPLAND, 
178, Strand. ROBERT SPEARS, 


Q{\OUTHPORT, July, 1868.—The Committee 


of the Portland-street Unitarian Church appeal to the 
general Unitarian public to assist in paying off the debt 
contracted in the erection of their Church, which still amounts 
to about £700. They beg to remind their friends that the 
Church has been erected to supply a want which is partici- 
eared in by visitors from the neighbouring towns, as well as 
y the inhabitants of Southport. While gratefully acknow- 
ledging the liberal help they have already received they again 
appeal with confidence to the generosity of those who sympa- 
thise with them in the support of a liberal and enlightened 
Christianity. 


Subscriptions already received towards the payment of 
the debt: 


D. B. L., London, per Rey. E. 8. Howse....... £1 10 
¥riends in Chester...... .......... seuaes 218 0 
Henry Long, Esq., Knutsford... 330 
Fellowship fund, Halifax..... 220 
Jas. Whittaker, Huddersfield . arn 
Fellowship Fund, Cross-street, Man 5 00 
Joseph Ashworth, Esq., Manchester. Lad 20 
R. T. Heape, Esq., Rochdale........ 100 
¥. Holland, Esq., Southport, 2nd do: 5 00 
Thos. Standring, Esq., Manchester . 5 00 
ditto 1.10 

Lit 0 

a ee Bat] 

5 0 0 

200 

5 5 0 

5.0 8 

1118 0 


[ J NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

AND SCHOOLS, STEPNEY, LONDON. 
By a Sub-committee of the London District Unitarian So- 
-clety assembled in Conference with the Committee of the Rey. 
J. Phiilips’s Congregation, on Tuesday, 12th May, 1868, at 
*Stamford-street Chapel, it was resolved that assistance should 
‘be rendered to that congregation in obtaining a Permanent 
Place of Worship at Stepney Green. 

In pursuance of such resolution, and through the kind in- 
strumentality of members of the Sub-committee, a suitable 
site has been obtained on which to erect a Church, School, &e., 
at Stepney Green. , 

It has been determined at present to erect a neat and sub- 
stantial Schoolroom, capable of accemmedating about 250 
persons,and that religious worship shall be conducted therein 

1 the funds are raised for the Church. 

_ The Congregation, consisting for the most part of working 
men, appea! most earnestly to the Unitarian pas to supple- 
ment their efforts to open the School free of debt. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by ‘ 

7 Mr. GEORGE RITCHIE, 

: 34, Bread-street, London, E.C.; 
/ Mr. F.M. WALLER 

Sie 106, Turner’s Road, Burdett Road, London, E.; 


. And 
© | The East London Bank, Cornhill, E.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 

TO MONDAY AT MATLOCK. — Every Saturday 

until the end of Ortober, 1868, RETUKN TICKKTS, at the 
following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 
Stations to MATL@CK BATH, by the Midland Company’s 
New Route, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 
uae phe return by any train on the following Sunday or 

onday. 


Fares. 
First Class. Second Class. 


Stations. 
Manchester,..sicecccccccnecctsce 9a. 6d. .... 78. Od. 
Guide Bridge ie. fate scecscsnesece 9s. Od. 68. 6d. 
Stockport (Teviot Dale Station).. 8s. 6d. .... 68. Od. 


In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excursion 
Office, 48, Piccadilly, and at the Midland Booking Office, 
London Koad Station. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1868. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—CHEAP TRIPS to SOUTHPORT, LYTHAM, 
BLACKPOOL, FLEETWOOD, and BELFAST, every Mon- 
day and Saturday; and to LIVERPOOL every Saturday 
until further notice. 


ToL'pool. Bea or, 7°. | Belfast 
'oL’pool.| B’pool. or | Belfast, 
i wood. Lytham. rori5days 
From a.m. —|—————'_————— 
Radcliffe ..... 6 40 
i ssuseeee oo 
ONE weeeescee 0 
Burnley ...... 720 3s. 33. 32. 88. 
Accrington... 755 
Blackburn.... 8 20) 
Preston (to Li- 
yerpol&South- 
port only).... 815 88. 23. 


Returning same day from Liverpool at 5 40 p.m.; Southport, 
615; Blackpool, Fleetwood, and Lytham, 6 25 ya 

Return tickets for 14 days by same trains at low fares. 

Also Excursions to Windermere, Furness Abbey, Isle of 
Man, Wales, &c. 

For particulars see handbills. By order. 

Sup-rintendent’s Office, Victeria Station, Manchester, 

June 3, 1868. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 

WAY.—SUMMER EXCURSIONS, every Wednesday 

and Saturday, to HARROGATE and SCARBOROUGH, and 

every Saturday to BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, and WAITBY, 
until further notice, commencing on Saturday, June 27, 1868. 


From = a.m. Fares There and Back. 
Bacup......+- 71000 Scarborough, 
Preston (E.L.).. Ll 25 To Harrogate. Bridlington, Filey, 
Blackburn...... li 50 er Whitby. 
Colne....... 11 15 +. 65. Od. veee 8s. Od. 


Accrington..... 12 5 

dosnt A So 12 25) 

And other stations, as per bill.—Age three to twelve, half fare. 
Returning any Thursday or Monday for nine days from date 

of ticket, as follows :—From Scarborough at 8 30 a.m.; Harro- 

gate, 920; Whitby,5 20; Bridlington, 8 20; and Filey, 8 56a.m. 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, By order. 

Manchester, June 16, 1868. 


1 ioe & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—SUMMER EXCURSIONS, on SATURDAY 
AFTERNOONS, to WHALLEY, CLITHEROE, and CHAT- 
BURN.—The publicare respectfully informed thata SPECLAL 
TRAIN will run as under, every Saturday during the sum- 
mer, commencing Saturday, June 20, 1868: 

FARES FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY. 


Clithe- | Chat- 
STATIONS. Time./ Whalley. | roe. burn.' 
er lasali as cll el3 cl 
p.m.| 8.d./s.d,/s.d./5.d.'s.d. 8. d. 
Victoria (ordinary) ..dep.| 1 30| 4 0/2 64 02 64 02 6 
Bolton (special) ...... 5, | 2 5 | 
Bromley Cross.. », |215|+8 O12 O18 O12 08 O2 6 
Chapel ‘OWL... < ae 
ver Darwen........++ 
Lower Darwen........ Hs 2 37 \f3 6h Gia; Ot 62 ota 


Returning from Chatburn at 8, Clitheroeat 8 5, and Whalley 
at815p.m. Children under 12 years of age half fares. No 
luggage allowed. 

BIECTS OF INTEREST.—Whalley, for Stonyhurst College, 
ruins of the Abbey, Mitton Church, Clerk Hill, the Nab, &c. 
Whalley is one of the loveliest and most agreeable spots where 
parties can spend a delightful summer day. Clitheroe, for its 
Old Castle, where views of unequalled splendour can be seen. 
Chatburn, for Pendle Hill, Sawley Abbey, the banks of the 
Ribble, Slaidburn, Grindleton, and many other places of in- 
terest. By order. 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Mancnester, 

June, 1868 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION, 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the sufferings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE,.Secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 

Bankers—Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
East, 8.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan,, Tritton, ‘wills, and 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


USIC.—Mr. ‘THOMAS RAWSON will 
RESUME his Instructions on Pianoforte, Organ, and 
in Singing, on Monday, the 27th inst. 
Cecil House, Broughton Lane, Manchester. 


ISS O’DWYER’S SCHOOL will be 
RE-OPENED Tuesday, August 4. 
Northgate, Wakefield. 
OUTHPORT: ALBERT ROAD.—Mr. 


MILLSON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL on Monday, 
August 3rd. He has three Vacancies. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—The NEXT QUARTER BEGINS 
on Tuesday, August 4th.—During the erection of new pre- 
mises, address 18, Regent-street. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principal. 


ROOK HOUSE, KNU C'SFORD.—Miss 


CARBUTT expccts to see her Pupils on Saturday, the 
8th August. 


F\HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


The PUPILS of the Misses MARTIN will RE-ASSEM- 
BLE after the Midsummer vacation, on Thursday, July 30th. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, B.A., 


will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 7.—No 
vacancy. 


ISS PILCHER’S SCHOOL, 3, Caven- 
dish Place, near All Saints’, Manchester, will RE- 
OPEN on Tuesday, July 28th. Results of examinations, terms, 
&c., on application. 
9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY, | 
HE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS, Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


Si GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NKAR 

MANCHESTER —Head Master, Rey. JOHN DAVIES, 
M.A.—House large and commodious, locality healthy, play- 
ground attached, and number of pupils limited. Terms per 
annum: For Boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for Boarders 
above 14 years of age, £40. ay Scholars admitted at 12 
guineas a yeareach. Full particulars on x Sige 

N.B.—A Preparatory School for Little Boys and Girls, b 
Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For Boarders, £25; for Day Scholars, 
four guineas a year. 

The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tuesday, 
August 4, 1868. 


f InDow GROVE ScHOOL, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 


ANTED, a Situation, as NURSE, or 
Upper Nurse.—S. 8., 83, Glengall Road, Cubit Town, 
Poplar, E., London. 


W ANT.ED, by a Young Man (25), a Situa- 
tion in an Office, Warehouse, or Mill, where he can be 

actively employed.—Reference, Rey. Brooke Herford, Higher 

Broughton, Manchester.— Address L. M., Herald office. 


= Mh O >. 
ANTED, an experienced middle-aged 
WIDOW, of economical habits, and her Daughter or 

Niece, to assist in the work of a small, quiet household, two 
gentlemen (one an invalid) anda lady. Itis expected that no 
other aid will be needed than what the household so consti- 
tuted will afford for all its work. Travelling expenses to town 
will be paid, and liberal wages will be given to a competent 
person, increasing annually with thedaughter. Good charac- 
ter indispensable.—A pplication, stating particulars and givin 
references to be made, in the first instance, by letter address 
M.B., Mornington Library, Mornington-street, Camden Town, 
London, N.W. 


NEW EDITION OF Dk. EPHRAIM PEABODY’S” 
“CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS.” 

Just published, neatly printed, and bound in bevelled boards, 
with red edges, price 3s. 6d., a new edition of 
(CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 
By EPHRAIM PEABODY, D.D. 

London: #£. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE BROWN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 

Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 

with 

Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
8s. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post free, 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long aud earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 


Now ready, enlarged, stitched, and in coloured wrapper, 


0. 2 of 
AYBREAK! A Journal of Facts and 
Thoughts in Relation to Spirit-Communion. Price 1d. 
London: .C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. Manchester: John 
Heywood, Deansgate. ‘‘ Daybreak” may be obtained of all 
Booksellers. 4 
In three vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES, Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English transiation.”—Athenaum. 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
——_———— 
Nearly ready. ; : a 
“PVHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK,” price 4s, 6d. 
TUNES TO ALL MARTINEAU’S MNS. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Friends’ missionaries in Madagascar send 
home encouraging accounts of their progress. They 
had left the capital to visit some districts which 
white men have seldom, if ever, traversed. Here 
they met with a very hearty welcome from the 
natives. At Sakalava, in particular, their arrival 
excited general interest. Messengers were des- 
patched far and wide to announce the visit of the 
strangers, and a large company speedily assembled. 
The two Quakers addressed the people in the 
Malagassy language, formed a Bible-class, and spent 
the remainder of the day in replying to the ques- 
tions put to them on various portions of Scripture 
by the native converts. 

Heber C. Kimball, second president of the 
Mormon Church, died at Salt Lake City, Utah, on 
Sunday, June 21. He was a native of Vermont, 
born June 14, 1801, and in 1832 became a convert 
to Mormonism. His wives and children numbered 
at last accounts sixty persons, The Mew York 
Times says that he illustrated the more striking 
peculiarities of the Mormon leaders, “their energy 
and astuteness, their self-sacrifice, their devotion to 
the church, and their power over its devotees.” It 
had been generally expected that the sect would 
be broken up by the advance of civilisation west- 
ward, and that the Pacific Railroad now approach- 
ing Utah would especially injure it. But within 
the last few weeks Brigham Young has not only 
declared in favour of the completion of the line to 
Salt Lake City, but has taken a large contract for 
making it, and sent three of his sons, with several 
thousand Mormon labourers, to push forward the 
works. The exodus of Latter-day Saints, too, from 
this country still continues, and several vessels 
have been chartered by them at Liverpool for their 
conveyance to America. 

Some of the large towns in Hungary have pro- 
tested against the Papal Allocution, The Lloyd of 
Pesth says: 

“We shall no more tolerate the interference of 
Rome in our legislation than we did that of Vienna, 
We shall tremble as little before a council of church- 
men in Rome as we did before a council of war in 
Vienna, A nation which has passed without waver- 
ing through the fusillades of Haynau will be able 
to defend its independence against the thunders of 
the Vatican.” 

The Roman Catholics have had a meeting in Lon- 
don, at which Monsignor Talbot (thePope’s Chamber- 
lain) and three or four Bishops were present, to 
promote the collection of funds for completing the 
church of St. Thomas, in connection with the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. Archbishop Manning, who 
presided, said it was doubly important to honour 
this particular saint just now, as he died a martyr 
to the principle of the liberation of the Church 
from State control. 

The heat of the weather seems to be getting into 
the Pope’s temper, and he is described as having 
been for several weeks in a state of great excite- 
ment, which keeps up a panic in his household, and 
causes uneasiness to his physicians. He adopts the 
most rigorous measures against all who are sus- 
pected of liberal views, and is alienating and even 
banishing his best friends. He has summoned the 
Archbishop of Turin to appear before him, and 
answer for his conduct in announcing a plenary 
indulgence in honour of the marriage of Prince 
Humbert, which indulgence was repudiated in the 
Giornale di Roma. 

The publication of the Bull convoking the 
General Council which is to heal the world’s 
disorders, was the occasion of a curious ceremony. 
A pulpit was placed in the atrium of St. Peter’s 
from which the Bull was read by a protonotary, 
accompanied by the sound of trumpets, while the 
college of apostolic protonotaries sat on benches 
below. Two copies of the Bull were then posted 
on the columns of the vestibule, and the same 
ceremony was repeated at four other places. The 
Pope afterwards solemnised high mass at the altar 
of St. Peter’s, anda plenary indulgence was granted 
to the crowd that was present. 

One day last week, in the French Legislative 
Chamber, M. Gueroult drew attention to the 
singular relations existing between Church and 
State, and advocated their separation on the ground 
that the Church of Rome condemned those prin- 
ciples of liberty on which the French Government 
was founded. At another sitting, the coming 
(Ecumenical Council was discussed, when M. 


sp 


Government should throw no obstacles in the way 
of the publication in France of the Bull convoking 
the Council, it was advisable for it to abstain from 
taking any part in its proceedings, and argued that 
the Government should prepare a law for the separa- 
tion of Church and State. M. Baroche, Minister of 
Public Worship, in reply,said that the Government 
bad to regulate its conduct with regard both to the 
Concordat and the principles of ’89. It had not yet 
decided whether France should be represented at 
the CEcumenical Council or not, and whether the 
decisions of the Council should be totally or 
partially admitted in France. With reference to 
the separation of Church and State, M. Baroche 
said it was necessary to leave time to solve that 
delicate question. 

The Churchman says that Dr. Pusey has addressed 
a challenge “to an appropriate quarter,” courting a 
prosecution with regard to some of the heretical 
doctrines of which he is looked upon as the chief 
exponent, and pledging himself not to interpose 
any technical or legal difficulties in the way of a 
full discussion of the case on its merits. The 
challenge (it is added) will no doubt be accepted. 

The committee appointed by the General Assem- 
bly of the Scotch Kirk on the subject of patronage, 
has issued two sets of queries, one to the Presby- 
teries and the other to the elders, with a view to 
obtain information as to the working of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Act for the regulation of patronage and 
the settlement of ministers, and whether any 
alteration of the law is expedient or necessary. 

Dr. Norman Macleod is preparing for publication, 
in an enlarged form, the address delivered before 
the General Assembly, on the subject of missions 
in India, from which we gave one or two extracts 
at the time. 

There has been a correspondence between the 
Rev. D. J. Vaughan, vicar of St. Martin’s, Leicester, 
and the High Sheriff of that county, as to the right 
of the former to forbid the chaplain of the latter 
preaching the Assize sermon in his church—the 
said chaplain being Dr. Lee, the author of the 
“Directorium Anglicanum.” The end of the 
correspondence is that the High Sheriff waives 
what some hold to be the right of the sheriff’s 
chaplain to preach in the pulpit of any church 
where the judges are officially present, merely 
reminding the vicar that “ Dr. Lee is, like himself, 
a beneficed clergyman of the Church of England, 
holding also a formal permission from three Bishops 
of the same Church to preach in their dioceses,” 
and also “a distinguished member of a school as 
old as Laud and Andrewes, which at the present 
day is rapidly gaining ground in the English 
Church.” The hostility between the rival parties 
in the Establishment is daily becoming more bitter, 
and this is only a specimen of the kind of family 
quarrels which are likely to disturb it for some 
time to come. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In a letter to the New York Watchman and 
Reflector, Dr. Pressensé gives a painful account of 
the progress of Materialism and Atheism in France, 
M. Sainte Beuve has raised the standard of Voltair- 
janism with an energy and boldness which indicate 
that he has thousands of adherents after him. His 
popularity is immense, because he assails that 
priestly bigotry which is the grand antipodal of 


intelligent France. He has scarcely been answered 
except from the standpoint of the champions of 
Ultramontanism, who put forth their most insolent 
pretensions. Not a word of true liberty and true 
Christianity has been heard, nora noble voice been 
found to speak at once for Christianity and liberty. 
It awakens poignant grief, under such circum- 
stances, to see the Protestant Church divided, 
humbled, exhausted by intestine struggles. At all 
hazards, the institutions which prolong such a state 
of things must be broken up. Anything is better 
than stagnation; and M. Pressensé prays for and 
blesses the storm which shall deliver France from 
the union of Churh and State—which shall break 
the fatal alliance that clips the wings of true faith. 


On Friday night, Mr. Synan remarked in the 
House of Commons that the Government had 
scratched their original favourite, “ Catholic Uni- 
versity,” and had elected to run “No Popery” for 
the “ Election Cup.” This horse, no doubt, has won 
some important stakes, and will be ridden by a 
knowing jockey, but the general opinion seems to 
be that its day is gone by. 

The Record, with its usual charitable spirit, 


Ollivier expressed the opinion that, though the | brands the Daily News as “seized with the leprosy 


of scepticism,” because it gave a high character to 
the men who signed the petition for the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church. Our Evangelical 
contemporary says: 


“We had hoped that this new candidate for 
popular favour would be saved from falling into 
the great spiritual apostacy which is at work, and 
the fact that an eminent Nonconformist[Mr. Samuel 
Morley ], deservedly heldin high estimation,is named 
as chiet proprietor, seemed to furnish a guarantee 
against any countenance being given to the Essay- 
ists and Reviewers, and other Rationalists and 
sceptics, or men of avowed heterodoxy. Wegrieve 
to say that we are mistaken, and that the Daily 
News is, like the Pall Mall Gazette, apparently 
taking the broad road of enmity to the doctrines 
of those who observe the commandment of our 
Lord and Master, and strive to enter in at the 
strait gate by the narrow way which leads to life 
eternal.” 


We take the following from the English Inde- 
pendent, and leave our readers to make their own 
comments upon it: 

“The WVew York Herald has an amusing aceount 
of the inauguration of a ‘ Free Religious Associa- 
tion’ in the United States. ‘A number of pro- 
minent religionists, representing the majority of 
sects and denominations in America,’ met at Boston 
‘just a year ago’ to arrange preliminaries, and on 
the 29th of May just past ‘a miscellaneous gather- 
ing of apostles of both sexes’ took place at 
Boston to set the new movement fairly going. The 
proceedings were opened by the Rey. O. B. Froth- 
ingham, whom we have been accustomed to think 
of as a leading Unitarian minister of New York, 
but he must have advanced beyond that position 
now from his definition of free religion; he de- 
scribed Christianity as ‘a sect not included in the 
great religions. Their new association was to 
include something much wider than Christianity, 
for ‘ Christianity is a complex term, but religion ig 
a perfectly simple term, and is understood all over 
the globe” The association must not, however, be 
supposed to be a vague affair; ‘any one,’ says Mr. 
Frothingham, ‘who has taken a part in the for- 
mation of this association knows perfectly where 
he stands, and has a definite will and purpose 
marked out.’ The promoters had three sessions. 
Several spiritualist ladies and others of ‘women 
rights renown,’ took their turn on the tribune. 
Mr. Wendell Phillips lent his oratory for the occa- 
sion, and the proceedings were agreeably diversi- 
fied by ‘ the vocal efforts of the Hutchinsons. All 
this makes fine fun for leader writers in search of 
the grotesque, but minus the ladies and the vocal 
efforts of the Hutchinsons it has its parallel close to 
our own doors. ‘Just a year ago’ a‘ number of pro- 
minent religionists of various sects and denomina- 
tions, met in London to devise a free religious. 
association. Lest we should misrepresent the 
matter, we will take the description of the gathering 
from our contemporary, the Znquirer :—‘Represent- 
atives of various churches, or at least of various 


; schools of theological thought, were called together 


to consider whether the time had not arrived to. 
form something like a catholic union of religious 
men, and, if so, to devise some means for its ex- 
pression in a corporate or organic form. Several 
addresses were delivered on the occasion by Mr. 
Thom, Mr. Martineau, Mr. Kirkus, Sir John Bowr- 
ing, Mr. W. Miall, and other gentlemen, all 
approving, in a general way, of the union move- 
ment, and promising co-operation.’ They ultimately 
resolved upon the title of ‘Free Christian Union,’ — 
though, if our memory serves us, not without con- 
siderable opposition to the word ‘ Christian, from 
some gentlemen who wished to include Jews, 
Mahomedans, and Buddhists; but they had, not- 
withstanding, ‘a definite purpose,’ and this very 
definiteness seems to be the hindrance to the move- 
ment. It has not yet attained to such proportions 
as to justify a great gathering: these ‘movements ” 
do not acquire impetus so rapidly as they do in the 
States; but we learn from the journal we have 
already quoted that its promoters had a meeting on 
Friday week, so that we way expect to hear some- 
thing more of it shortly. The Znguwirer is not san- 
guine. It thinks its friends ‘seek too much, and 
that they do not set about it in the right way.’ It 
has much less faith in special organisation to pro- 
duce Christian union than in common work, and 
instances the practical Christian union exhibited 
the other day at Cheshunt as something much 
better than schemes for ‘free union” Depend 
upon it, ‘Free Religious Associations’ will not 
answer lf they are to be fettered by anything so 
narrow as Christianity, nor unless they include 
both the strong-minded ladies and the vocal efforts. 
of the Christy Minstrels. At least, so much will 
be needed to make them popular in England.” 


Mr. Spurgeon gave another little hit at “Mr. 
Samuel Wilberforce” in his sermon last Sunday 
but one. He said: 

“We heard it said the other day that the religion 
of Jesus Christ could not be expected to prosper 
unless it had a fair start given to it, and, strange 
to say, that observation did not, as you ight 
suppose, come from an infidel, but it absolutely 
came froma Bishop, A fair start,indeed! Putup. 
the religion of Jesus Christ anywhere, and it asks 
for nothing. It only wants its own inherent strength 
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to be developed, and to be let alone by the kings 
and princes of this world. To be let alone, did I 
say? Yes. Let these kings and princes oppose it 
if they like, only let them withdraw from it that 
deadly thing, their patronage, and the truth of God 
will always prevail, against every obstacle.” 


The Examiner concludes an article on the Bishop’s 
speech by asking the following questions: 

“What sort of faith in religion is this, which 
refuses to back it to win without heavy odds in its 
favour? Is our good Lord of Oxford thinking of 
changing his name? Or would he hereafter tempt 
men to call him Bishop Bewilderedforce?” 

The Bishop’s treatment of him is not likely to 
lessen Mr, Spurgeon’s zeal for ecclesiastical freedom, 
as is shown by a vigorous speech which he delivered 
the other day at Stowmarket. He thus replied to 
the notion that a State Church makes a nation 
religious: 

“Then this nation was a godless nation already, 
for the colonies, the major part of the population 
ruled by the Queen, had no national religion. He 
asked were the United States a godless nation? 
They were as religious a nation as any under 
heaven, and we ought to be proud of it. The 
Americans maintaining their religious institutions 
were as abundantly generous and as religious, he 
took leave to say, as this country was even in the 
palmy days of Laud, when the clergy had it all to 
themselves. He contended that a nation in which 
all the sects were compelled to subscribe to the 
support of one favoured sect did not look like a 
godly nation, whilst one of which all the various 
denominations conscientiously obeyed the Divine 
law as they understood it, and all cheerfully 
and without compulsion gave each according to his 
means to the cause of God, must be a godly nation.” 


We mentioned, two or three weeks ago, that Dr. 
Raleigh had been taken to task by some of his co- 
religionists for certain expressions in his Address to 
the Congregational Union, which were thought to 
savour of heresy. In two letters to the English 
Independent, he clearly and boldly defends what he 
had said, that there are “‘ mistakes” in the Bible, 
and that “fallible men wrote the several parts of 
it.” He has thought much and long on the subject, 
and he cannot make more of it than this :— 

‘That on the one hand we have the Book with 
its glorious message from God—from Him, by 
variety and strength of evidence altogether over- 
whelming—and that, on the other hand, we have 
in and about the Book certain human qualities 
and characteristics which are inconsistent with any 
theory of rigorous and infallible guidance of the 
authors and writers down to the minutest par- 
ticulars.” 

In answer to alist of passages which one of his 
critics had brought to bear upon him, to prove the 
“ dogmatic authority” of the apostles, he confesses 
to a “distrust of an argument which runs con- 
tinuously through a long chain of Scripture pas- 


_ sages ;” and shows what a strong, and we should 


say unanswerable, objection to anything beyond a 
moderate presentation of doctrinal authority arises 
from the fact or right of individual liberty in the 
interpretation of the Scviptures, taken in connection 
with the corresponding fact that Christian people, 
inthe exercise of this right, have arrived at dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions in regard to not a 
few points of what is supposed to be Scriptural 
dogmatic teaching. He rejoices to believe that 
there is “a common faith, answering to the 
objective truth that is most vital, in the universal 
Christian heart, underlying all outer diversities of 
sentiment and opinion”; but still, he says: 

“Tf that inner substance of a common faith, that 
delicate essential thing, could be perceived and 
analysed by human thought, it would be found to 
lie close upon the facts, and to be but little dis- 
persed among the doctrines. The facts, as I said, 
would have some doctrines in the heart of them, 
without the apprehension of which no man knows 
the facts truly. One word more. ‘ Authority’ 
granted, although we differ in the conception and 
definition of it, there is a question yet remaining— 
How is it presented to us in the Seriptures them- 
selves ? Does it make appeal to our will for com- 
plete submission? or to our reason for rational 
-consideration and acceptance? Are we to submit 
to it first, and then see it? or are we to see it first, 
and then submit to it? Idare say we should be 
agreed that the appeal is to both faculties; but the 
question is as to priority, and it seems to me that 
the general answer of the Scriptures themselves to 
the question may be condensed into this one word, 
“*I speak as unto wise men; judge ye what I say,’” 


The Free Churchman has an essay on the position 
-of Congregationalism to the working classes. 
Nothing is more clear than that the Established 
Church has utterly failed in its mission to them, and 
Congregationalism has gained more power over the 
middle classes than over the artisans. The fault 
‘has not been with the system, but with its adher- 


ents, who have been content with boasting of the 
elasticity of their institutions, without availing 
themselves of the advantages which that elasticity 
confers. The writer conceives that there is need of 
special work to be done among the labouring 
classes, and refers to certain points of Congrega- 
tionalism which render it peculiarly fitted to bear 
an important part in that work—such as the asser- 
tion of individual right to responsibility in the 
Church of Christ; “the recognition of the fullest 
liberty and the maintenance of deep spiritual unity 
in the midst of many diversities, both in creed and 
ritual.” As regards the kind of preaching best 
suited to working men, the writer thinks that the 
weak “simplicity” which some favour is only 
likely to offend manly artisans, who are not 
children, and should not be treated as such. Nor 
are they caught by mere sensationalism, and, 
much as they love anecdotal illustration, they do 
not care about it as mere garnish to vulgar, rough 
addresses. “Fhey do not want elaborate disserta- 
tions, nor do they care for great precision and ele- 
gance of language. They desiderate force rather 
than beauty, true pathos more than poetic expres- 
sion, the word that strengthens and quickens rather 
than that which charms the ear for atime, and 
leaves nothing but the lingering echo of a pleasant 
voice behind.” Conferences, like those which were 
held a short time ago, are recommended; but, as 
far as we have been able to see, no particular 
good resulted from them, and they merely afforded 
an opportunity to a few lovers of notoriety to air 
their stock objections to religion and its professors. 


At a meeting of the Church Union, the other 
day, Dr. Pusey took a bold stand against those who 
would degrade the Church into the mere creature 
of the State. He said: 

“The English people will never be persuaded 
that we, the Church, sincerely worship our God if, 
while we stretch out one hand to Him, we stretch 
out the other to the world. We cannot at once 
retain our birthright and grasp at the mess of pot- 
tage. Erastian politicians will, in return for the 
votes of the parochial clergy, speak of Church and 
State,—maintain, perhaps, our endowments as long 
as they can; but our spiritual liberties, such as 
Magna Charta secures to us, such as the Church of 
old enjoyed, not one. But by how much the things 
of God are higher than the things of the world ; by 
how much things eternal are of more moment than 
things of time; by how much the souls of men, 
purchased by the blood of Christ, are of more value 
than gold and silver; by how much the faith is 
dearer than life; by so much, it may be, will the 
things which we should have to give up be of 
more value than the things retained.” 

Referring to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals respecting 
the Irish Church, and those which Mr. Disraeli is 
likely to make, he said: 

“The Government has pledged itself, I believe, 
to accept the recommendation of the Commission, 
which recommends a reduction of the Irish Estab- 
lishment. Who shall say beforehand what will be 
the difference between the two policies? Both 
propose reduction. Who knows that the difference 
may not turn out to be that Mr. Gladstone pro- 
poses reduction with freedom, and that the opposite 
proposal may be reduction with slavery ? eo &. 
Better disestablish not the Irish Church only, but 
the English Church,—better undergo the loss of all 
things temporal, than that a Minister should have 
power to treat our clergy as civil servants.” 


ADVICE TO THE POPE— 
DON’T TAKE TOO MUCH ROPE. 
Poor dear Pio Nono! I prithee take warning, 
Nor good advice, though it is Punch’s, be scorning. 
Take up whate’er hobby may please Antonelli: 
Take to scouring your back, or to starving your 
belly— 
To hale shirts or Chassepots, to Zouaves or peni- 
tents— 
To preaching at women in tunics, or men i’ tents— 
To holding your toe to be kissed by young ’Merica— 
To consigning King Victor to—let us say—Jericho— 
To putting down Campagna cub-hunts or chignons— 
To gagging free speech, clipping freethinkers’ 
*pinions— 
To sending gold roses to Queen Isabella, 
And making believe that she’s all that you tell her— 
To threatening damnation to Austria’s kaiser— 
To laying mare’s nests for our own A dvertiser— 
To cramming canards for our wonderful Whalley— 
Giving Orangemen points for a row and a rally— 
To sainting or sinnering, blessing or banning— 
Finding texts for a Murphy, or truths for a Man- 
ning— 
Beidzing down Peter’s keys, bringing up Peter’s 
pence— 
Putting truth in the Index, and banishing sense— 
Anything, in a word, that is commonly foolish— 
And in mere Papal measure mistaken or mulish— 
But, as you your good would achieve and re- 
nouncee ill, 
Have nothing to do with a General Council: 
The Council, I mean, that is called “ G2cumenical,” 
For which to Rome’s bishops the earth o’er youpen 
a call. 
Pan-Anglican Synods may look Lilliputian, 
To the crowd that obeys your world-wide allocution, 


But, from small things to great, by that Synod take 
warning, : 

Which lett its foes laughing, and its friends in deep 
mourning, 

For as sure as too many cooks spoil the broth, 

ae ea will be spoiled by too much of “the 
cloth.” 

For proof I appeal to the deliberations— 

Conciones ad clerum—of our Convocations. 

No york they get through, not a question they 
settle: 

’Tis but clerical pot pounding clerical kettle: 

Or if e’er they unite to direct Church’s thunder, 

’Tis to back an injustice or bolster a blunder. 

Whate’er your Epsicopal Council proposes, 

For putting down Luther, or backing up Moses, 

They have no more chance of o’er-bishoping men go 

Than has Convocation of muzzling Colenso. 

Be wise, then, and stick to encyclic and syllabus, 

To mumming and mass in pontificabilibus, 

Prove Papal misdoings mere Protestant scandal, 

Excommunicate monarchs with bell, book, and 
candle, 

Intone “ Miserere” and chaunt “ Dies Zre,” 

O’er bishops and cardinals prone to inquiry, 

Trust Cullen in Ireland, or Manning in London— 

Their zeal may be checked, or their blundering un- 
done— 

But would you as Pope still direct fasts and feasts, 

’Ware General Councils, especially priests’! 

Punch, 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—XII. 
SupsEcT: The misleading doctrine of sins of ignor- 
ance among the Hebrews. 

Read Lev. iv. 27—35, where we are told what 
animal must be brought as a burnt-offering to 
Jehovah by any one of the people who “sins 
through ignorance.” The writer explains that 
when a man “doeth somewhat against the com- 
mandments of Jehovah concerning things which 
ought not to be done ;” that is to say, transgresses 
one of the priestly ordinances, this, although done 
innocently and unawares, will make him guilty to 
a certain degree of wrong-doing, and as soon as he 
finds out his mistake, he is to bring his offering to 
make atonement. In the Book of Numbers, chap. 
xv., offerings for the same unreal sin are in a like 
way commanded. The confusion of mind thus 
caused between real doing wrong and this fic- 
titious fault, would of course lead to quibbling. 
We find the writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes, 
chap. iv. 6, admonishing his readers that when 
they have done wrong they “say not before the 
preacher that it was an error” [better translated, a 
, sin of ignorance]; that is to say, that they should 
not conceal their real fault by passing it off for one 
of these omissions of the ceremonial law. On the 
other hand, a man of a sincere mind would feel 
that this doctrine spread entanglements in the path 
of duty, and he might sorrowfully exclaim with 
the psalmist, Ps. xix., “Who can understand his 
errors [sins of ignorance]? Cleanse thou me from 
secret faults.” 

For an example of the many passages that may 
be found among the Prophets wholly opposed to 
this false doctrine, read Isaiah i. 10—20. Johovah 
reproves the multitude of the uselessness of the 
Hebrew sacrifices; He cannot endure them, they 
are a trouble to Him. But “wash you, make you 
clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do 
well.” Show the fruits of a real repentance, and 
leave alone the rest. 


REVIEW. 


The Rise, Growth, and Danger of Socinianisme. By 
Fr. Cheynell, late Fellow of Merton College. 
Quarto. London, 1643. pp. 75. 

We have the authority of the Rock, the Record, and 

other comic papers, for asserting that Protestantism 

is in a dying state; and, disturbed as she is by 

Ritualistic chants on the one side, and the music 

of the Sunday bands on the other, the old lady’s 

last moments are by no means peaceful ones. Our 

Prime Minister (in spite of the friendship he used 

to show for Austria and the Papacy, a few years 

ago) stands indeed in the ranks of the faithful; and 
it is a satisfaction to reflect that a Jew, whatever 
may be his errors, is, at any rate, not a Papist. 

Fortified by his sturdy support, our Irish Bishops 

may, for afew years longer, continue their inter- 

esting occupation of turning the strait and narrow 

path into an episcopal gold mine; and of finding a 

godly and wholesome doctrine in the Athanasian 

Creed, as interpreted by the able comment of an 

ample banking book. Yet it is rumoured that even 

| a Disraeli has been so led away by considerations of 
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mere worldly finance, as to suggest — to the terror | 


of the Hibernian faithful—an increase in the duty 
on pepper. A fearful blow! which would render it 
impossible to supply with the present profuseness 
that pungent soup which is now the cheap support 
of Irish Protestantism. And in England, alas, 
things are almost as bad. Heretics and Ritualists 
are claiming the preposterous right of worshipping 
their Creator in the way which their consciences 
dictate. True Protestants are meeting them with 
the puny weapons of fines, suspensions, and prose- 
cutions, instead of those more powerful arguments 
of fire and fetters which are alone warranted by 
the spirit and example of our early reformers. We 
trust that the book aow under reviewal will wake 
these timorous Boanerges to a more vigorous and 
consistent course. 

From Cheynell’s dedicatory epistle we find that, 
at the time of Lord Say and Sele’s mission to 
Oxford, “there was notice given of a pestilent book 
very prejudicial both to truth and peace, and upon 
search made, the book was found in the chamber 
of Mr. Webberly, who had translated this Socinian 
masterpiece into English for his own private use, 
as he pretended; to which vain excuse I replyed 
that I made no question, but he understood the 
book in Latine; and therefore had he intended it 
only for his own private use, he might have saved 
the pains of translating it. Besides, the frontispiece 
of the book under Mr. Webberly’s own hand did 
testify to his face that it was translated into 
English for the benefit of this nation. Moreover 
there was an epistle to the reader prefixed before 
the book; (Inéver heard of any man yet that wrote 
an epistle to himself) and thereforesure he intended 
to print it.” Webberly was a B.D. and Fellow of 


Lincoln College. Asa prelude toa complete answer | 
to him, Cheynell published ‘the work before us. He’ 


opens his first chapter with thé glowing remark that 


“The Socinians have raked many sinks and dung-» 


hills for those rags and that filth wherewith they 
have patched up and defiled ‘that leprous body 
which they account a lete body of pure 
religion.” After admitting.that Antitrinitarianism 
had supporters “even in the Apostles’ time,” he 
traces it down to the time when Servetus “did 
stubbornly maintain his cursed blasphemies for thirty 
years together,” and found followers even after he 
had been burned, greatly tothe disappointment of the 
enterprising Senate of Geneva, who “ were in good 
hope by thisexemplary punishment upon Servetus to 
crush this cockatrice’s egg and kill the viper.” (p.6.) 
He remarks that though the heresy was most pre- 
valent in Poland and Transylvania, yet it came 
originally from Italy. The Italian Church at 
Geneva did not realise the gentle hint that was 
given to them by Servetus’s fate, and one of their 
members, Valentine Gentilis, having suffered im- 
prisonment and divers other things from the Senate 
for his heresies, fled to Lyons, where he was again 
imprisoned for 50 days, but on his explaining that 
his only crime had been the opposing Calvin in 
theological controversy, “the Anti-Christian spirit 
which reigns in the bosom of Papists did incline 
them to forgive and release him.” (p.11.) Thence 
Valentine went to Poland, where he stayed two 
years, “but at last the King of Poland took notice 
of them, and intended to have published an edict 
against their heretical blasphemies, but then the 
anti-Christian spirit stirred up Cardinal Hosius to 
suggest another course to his Majesty.” In spite, 
however, of this insidious priest, “God moved the 
King to banish all strangers and innovators in doc- 
trine.” (p. 11.) Whereupon he returned to Geneva, 
where, “by Divine Providence,” a bit ter personal 
enemy, “though it was not his turn, was Governor. 
Valentine thought it his best course to put a 
good face upon the matter, and challenge any man 
to dispute with him, but the Governor, well-know- 
ing that he had been very often disputed with, and 
fairly admonished, cried Fiat quod justum est, and 
clapt him up close prisoner.” Upon his examination 
before the Senate of Berne, to whom he appealed, 
“he complained that those churches which were 
called evangelical or reformed churches were still 
too much enslaved to the Pope; and yet when he 
was among the Papists he saw his own confession of 
that which he called his faith passed current 
enough.” (p. 12.) The Swiss Reformers, however, 
valued the Protestant right of private judgment too 
highly to allow any one but themselves to possess 
it, and accordingly put Valentine to death—* his 
deserved punishment.” 


a BRS 


Cheynell then passes on to the lives of Leelius 
and Faustus Socinus, the latter of whom worked 
hard to spread the opinions which his uncle had 
taught with more wariness. Cheynell exposes the 
unchristian laxity of Faustus who (p. 20) “ would 
account them brethren who counted him an heretic 
and held his opinions to be pernicious, upon condi- 
tion they did their best to live in obedience to 
Christ’s precepts, and sought in a fair way to con- 
vince him by Scripture. Explic cap. prim. Jeh., p. 4. 
But though he pretended to be ruled by Scripture, 
it is most evident that all his art was to withdraw 
men from hearkening to the plainest texts of Scrip- 
ture which do contradict blinde carnall reason.” 
Strange to say, many men were led away by these 
impudent heresiarchs. Cheynell’s second chapter 
begins (p.21) with the sad reflection, “Ill weeds 
thrive apace; Leelius had sown his errors as hath 
beene already shewen in some five or sixe yeares, 
within ten yeares space there were whole congre- 
gations submitted themselves to the Socinian yoake 
in Salmatia, as Dr. Calovius assures mee. Consid. 
Th. Soc. Premial, p. 65. And this heresy did 
spread so fast in Transylvania that within twenty 
yeares after there were some hundreds of congre- 
gations infected. Ut via triginta elapsis annis aliquot 
centurie catuum talium ibidem numerate fuerint. 
Ibid.” His third chapter on “The Danger of Socin- 
ianisme” not only shows the impossibility of 
calling these abandoned men Christians, but, upon 
quoting the bold assertion of Smalcius (Contra nova 
monstra), “A man may be a Christian who denies 
the divine essence of Christ,” he adds (p. 24), “I 
cannot but blot out Smalcius his name out of the 
white roll of Christians, if it were but for that 
one blasphemy,” which seems a little severe. He 
faithfully exposes the un-Protestant spirit of the 
Socinians, and their readiness to dethrone “the 
received interpretations of fathers or councils” that 
they may “set their own private spirit or judgment 
in the chair, which is, indeed, to make every mana 
Pope”—a presumptuous heresy, too well calculated, 
alas! to please the multitude, “ for every one would 
faine have his reason, his faney, to sit judge in all 
controversies. . . . Every one desires to give a 
toleration or a dispensation to himself, that he may 
be allowed to maintain such opinions . . . as 
are generally condemned by the judgment of 
learned and pious men.” (p.26.) ‘There is another 
quarrel that they pick with the Reformed Churches, 
and that is, for extolling their doctors too highly, 
such as Luther, Brentius, Melanchthon,’ Bucer, 
Chemnitius, Calvin, Beza, Zuinglius, and the rest ; 
but they [the Socinians] would pardon this error, 
if they [the churches] did not oblige other men to 
stand to the judgment of these and such like 
reverend authors; if they”—Popish traitors !— 
“might but have their liberty of prophesying accord- 
ing to their own private spirit or judgment, they 
would be content; but the cause of the quarrel is 
that the churches,” exercising the lawful authority 
of infallible Protestants, very properly “ pass their 
censures upon such as dissent from the most re- 
ceived interpretations of fathers, councils, and the 
reformed divines.” : 

Cheynell afterwards proceeds to expose the 
Socinianising tendencies of various High Church 
and Latitudinarian divines of that day. Our readers 
may remember that he attended at Chillingworth’s 
funeral, to fling into the grave the incomparable 
“ Religion of Protestants,” with a savage prayer that 
it might “rot with its author.” In the work before 
us, he (p. 30) exposes Chillingworth, who had 
dared (Section 29) to speak of the Socinians as 
Christians, and had added, “They explicate 
the lawes of Christ with more rigour and 
less indulgence to the flesh than the Papists 
do”—which Cheynell remarks “is true, but 
not much for their commendation, because they 
thereby disgrace the moral law of God and say it 
was imperfect till Christ gave new laws.” 


He exposes Acontius, who had urged the advis- 
ability of re-uniting all Christians on the basis of 
fundamental agreement, and whose work (the 
“Stratagems of Satan”) had, sad to say, been 
actually reprinted at Oxford. He, terrible to relate, 
“thought nothing else fundamental but obedience 
to Christ’s precepts,” and actually “conceived 
Abraham to have been ignorant of those heads of 
divinity which we count articles of faith.” 

But (p. 49) he reveals the existence of a Socinian 
alliance in a quarter where we should never have 
suspected it. “ What practices there have been by 


the Popish party for the promoting of the Socinian 
heresies, I could show at large, if it were not too 
manifest to be proved, Faustus Socinus writ a 
most pestilent book On the authority of Scripture, 
and this book he did privately send about in writ- 
ing to his friends. Dominicus Lopez, a Jesuit, it 
seems was a great friend of his, and the book 
coming to his hand, be thought fit to publish it for 
the common good. Mr. Webberly, in the Appendix 
or Sixth Book of his Translation, shows that the 
two great articles which offend the Romanists and 
Racovians are—l. The total exclusion of all kind 
of good works from justifying a man before God ; 
and 2. The total negation of man’s freewill in doing 
good.” 

When we reflect that the Record’s time is taken 
up with superintending the souls and insulting the 
religious opinions of all its fellow-Christians in 
Catholic countries, and the majority of those in 
Protestant ones, we can hardly hope that it will 
have that leisure for the history of Protestantism 
which it has never yet had for Whately’s “Logic” 
or Lindley Murray’s “ English Grammar.” I may, 
however, peruse this slight memorial of those re- 
forming heroes who, in the name of conscience and 
God, burned His image and the Pope’s Bull with equal 
triumph. If so, it may see the necessity of consis- 
tency with its party traditions. We may shortly 
see Dean Stanley condemned’ by the Evangelical 
Alliance to imprisonment for life in Exeter Hall, and 
escaping thence to the Birmingham Oratory, where 
we have no doubt that Dr. Newman, “ with the 
anti-Christian ‘spirit which reigns in the bosom of 
Papists,” would at once “forgive and release him.” 
Or, on the other hand, a truer conception of the 
principles of the Reformation may prevail. The 
pious may cease to maintain that “‘The Conféssional: 
Unmasked, and it only, is the réligion of nineteenth 
century Protestants.” The creeds and dogmas of 
Popish ages may give Mabe to the grand old Ger- 
man watchword of “The Rights of Conscience.” And 
we perhaps may be deemed not heretics, but true 
and consistent Protestants, for taking as the best 
motto of our faith, “God and Liberty.” Cyri. 


<= —— 


UNIFORMITY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP BILE, 


In an article on the debate upon Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Bill, the Pal’ Mali, while feeling that nothing can 
be more paltry than the particular points at issue 
about vestments, incense, and the like, considers 
that it was of great interest, as showing the sort of 
result towards which we are tending in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Pape. 


The substantial question which the Ritualists 
are raising is nothing less than this: Who is to be 
master in the Church of England, the clergy or the 
laity ?. A thousand symptoms make it perfectly 
clear that the Ritualist movement is almost entirely 
confined to.a comparatively small section of the 
clergy, supported by a very small minority of the 
laity. Amongst: others, we may notice the fact. 
that not one of the speakers in the House of Lords. 
the other night supported the Ritualists on the 
ground that they were right. The only remark 
made in their favour was made by the Archbishop. 
of Canterbury, and was to the effect that the bill,. 
if passed, ‘would be simply an act of the Legislature, 
without any reference to the feelings, views, or 
opinions of the Church’ (by which the Archbishop. 
obviously means not the nation at large, but the 
clergy of the Church of England, or at most the 
clergy supported by clerically-minded laymen), ‘an 
act which might perhaps override the opinions of 
the clergy,’ and which the Archbishop thought 
‘would effectually lead to disruption” That the 
introduction of Ritualism as an indirect way of 
teaching several of the characteristic doctrines of 
Popery is thoroughly unwelcomie to the great bulk 
of the laity of the Church of England, and that it 
has a tendency to alienate some Protestant Dissent- 
ers, and in particular the Wesleyans, from the 
Church of England, is vigorously asserted by Lord 
Shaftesbury, and is, we think, manifestly true. The 
practical question is, what under sueh cireum- 
stances ought to be done? ‘Several answers are 
given. One is that, whereas liberal comprehensive- 
ness is the peculiar characteristic of the Church of 
England, the variety of opinion and practice which 
Ritualism denotes should be left undisturbed. An- 
other, which is perhaps the same answer in another 
shape, is that the risk of disruption is so great that 
it ought to be avoided at the price of submitting to 
the existence of an evil, if Ritualism is to be re- 
garded as one. A third answer is that the case is 
one for legislation, and that, if legislation drives the 
Ritualists out of the Church of England, and creates 
one sect the more in a country which is already 
full of them, it will do very little harm. This last 
opinion we most incline to; and though there may 
be more or less weight in the objections already 
noticed, we think that the advantages of legislation 
would far outweigh them. As to the theoretical 
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objection founded on the liberalism of the Church 

of England, it is founded upon a misapprehension 

of the nature of the liberalism of the Church of 

England. It is an institution supported and 

governed by Parliament for certain purposes, one 

of which is the celebration of public worship in a 

manner judged to be on the whole desirable, and 

another the maintenance of a class of men who 

will study and teach theology. In order that they 
» may study and teach theology to good purpose, it 

is desirable that they should be free to choose be- 

tween a variety of theological systems, and this 

freedom they accordingly possess, though, as every 

one knows, it is not altogether unlimited; but the 

question how public worship shall be conducted,what 

is the true theory of it, and what practice ought to 

be founded upon that question, are matters upon 

which the governing body of the Church—that is, 

Parliament, and not the individual officers of the 

Church, the parochial clergy—must decide. The 

liberalism consists not in flinching from the respon- 

sibility of forming an opinion and acting upon it, 

but in assigning its proper place and due promi- 

nence to the opinions formed by others. People 

rarely fall into any confusion upon this subject 

in lay matters. For instance, take the case of 

law. Judges, barristers, and attorneys are per- 

witted freely to criticise the law of the land, to 

declare their opinion that for such and such rea- 

sons it is objectionable and ought to be altered in 

such and such respects; but they are bound both 
to know it, obey it, and administer it with unhesi- 
tating submission; nor does any one see any in- 
consistency or indecency in this. If Parliament or 
if the Admiralty are of opinion that ships of war 
- should be built in a certain manner, the dockyard 
authorities are bound to build them according to 
orders, though they may publish pamphlets and 
write letters to the papers to show that they ought 
to be built otherwise; but no one calls Parliament 
or the Admiralty intolerant for deciding how they 
shall be built, or for compelling their subordinates 
to build them so and not otherwise. So with pub- 
lic worship. How it is to be conducted, and on 
» what principles, is a question for the legislature of 
the Church—tbat is to say, for Parliament—and it 
isno more illiberal for Parliament to decide whe- 
ther the Church service shall be so conducted as to 
recognise and typify the truth of the sacramental 
theory, than it is for Parliament to decide whether 
ships shall have broadside guns or turret guns, 
Whether the sacramental theory is true or false 
is a matter about which people will probably 
dispute for a Jong while, but a great pub- 
lic institution ought to be conducted either on 
the principle that it is true, or else upon the 
principle that it is not true, for most certainly it is 
either a truth of unspeakable importance or a most 
pernicious superstition. To allow individual clergy- 
men to regard it as either, and to defend and 
propagate their views in their personal capacity, is 
necessary as being the only known security for 
truth. To allow clergymen in their official capacity 
to act upon a view opposed to that which prevails 
amongst those who govern the institution, is mere 
weakness and timidity, of which we have had far 
too much in the management of Church affairs 
from the Reformation downwards. It is highly 
desirable in our opinion that the English people 
should prove by an act of ownership that they are 
the masters of the Church of England, and that the 
clergy are their servants, and that those who do 
not like the service may leave it. As for the 
immediate loss and gain of such a measure it is no 
doubt worth the counting. There would no doubt 
be some loss, but the gain, we think, would largely 
preponderate. The first effect would probably be 
the formation of a small free Church, but such a 
body would be no more considerable than _ its 
deserts. Many of its members would, no doubt, 
become Roman Catholics, for it would consist only 
of the most earnest and vigorous Ritualists; the 
waverers, the moderate men, would, upon one 
ground or another, stand by the endowments. An 
earnest and vigorous Ritualist, finding himself 
excluded from the Church of England, would soon 
feel that the Church of Rome was the real place for 
him, and the result would simply be to deepen, 
strengthen, and reassert the Protestant character 
of the Church of England at the expense of adding 
to the number of Roman Catholics a certain number 
of people who hold as it is the most objectionable 
parts of the Roman Catholic creed. On the other 
hand, if the Church of England were once to take 
up frankly and decisively a Protestant position, it 
would become apparent to the great body of 
Dissenters in England and foreign Protestants else- 
where that the differences between them and the 
English Church were in truth imperceptible, and 
that the points of sympathy between them were 
deep, numerous, and important. Two centuries ago 
the Church of England might have been made truly 
national if it had not been for the High Churchmen 
of that day. Great changes will assuredly be made 
in it before long. When the time for them comes, 
their nature and direction will depend very much 
upon the question whether the Ritualists still form 
a powerful party in the Church or not. It must 
never be forgotten that this whole subject is one 
which will settle itself if it is not settled by the 
Legislature. It is needless to say what are the 
reasons why Church Establishments are on their 
trial in this country at all events. If the law does 
- not deal with Ritualism, the people will deal with 


it after this fashion. They will say sooner or later, 
this kind of Church suits us as little as the Protest- 
ant Establishment suited the Irish, and sooner than 
see Popery brought back under an alias we will 
break up the whole institution, 
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MISLEADING SIGNS. OF THE 
TIMES. 

Ovr own columns present, week by week, 
certain signs of the times. We see there 
records of the more prominent instances 
of narrowness and liberality throughout 
the churches. And we must sadly confess 
that too often the narrowness seems to 
predominate ; and our hearts are saddened 
from time to timeas we think we see indi- 
cations that the great power of orthodoxy 
is still all-pervading and unbroken. We 
sigh, “ How long?” How long will it be 
before the iron rule is broken, and freedom 
and light prevail ? 

But now we would say that we may be too 
apt to misinterpret these signs of the times ; 
and because we see so few signs of liberal 
movement, because we do not hear more 
often the voices of the larger and freer 
minds in convocation, and church meeting, 
and similar places, we are apt to fancy 
the liberal movement immeasurably less 
than it is. If, however, we reflect a little, 
we shall be assured that there must be an 
immense current of liberal religious 
thought slowly but irresistibly moving 
beneath the surface of society, deepening 
and broadening, and gathering strength 
from day to day. Let us believe a little 
in human nature. Our fellow-men have 
the same faculties and aspirations that we 
have, and they have only to. be put 
under the influences that have made 
us what we are to become very much 
like ourselves. And thousands and 
tens of thousands of the young men 
who have during the last few years been 
entering the pulpits, and of those who 
will enter them in years to come, have 
been brought up under influences very 
much akin to those in which we have 
rejoiced. They have grown up in that 
new world of thought which has spread in 
society. It has been as impossible to 
shut them from it as to shut them from 
the atmosphere. It has been around them 
like the impalpable air. It has pervaded 
the popular literature, has met them in the 
newspaper, has been kept constantly before 
their thoughts in the great questions of the 
day. Let us be assured that among so 
large a portion of our fellow-creatures 
there will be no small band of minds 
large enough and strong enough to gather 
strength and freedom from such influences 
to be the leaders of the future. They 
have been like men turned out on the free 
moors and mountain slopes, breathing the 
fresh breezes and inhaling at every pore 
the all-quickening light. Those who have 
vitality in them, we may be sure toil, 
grow strong under such experience. It 
is only the hopelessly weak, for whom the 
breezes are too strong, and for whose 
feeble eyes the light is too overpower- 
ing, that, shutting themselves up in their 
own retreats, will remain unchanged. 
Trusting to effects from studying causes, 
then, we should say that there is a body 
of the younger men in all Protestant 
churches gradually growing and gathering 
strength, who are deeply touched by the 
liberal thought of the age. Tkat we 
should not hear much of these men is 
exactly what we ought to expect. They 
are too scattered—too little organised at 


present—to venture to make any very 
public manifestation. And then, again, 
they have little to say on the great plat- 
forms of society ; it is the noisiest, and 
loudest, and most fanatical among the 
sects that lift up their voices there. Their 
work is a very different one. It is in 
their own circles, and by quiet persevering 
toil to cause the nobler views of Gop and 
life to permeate their portion of society, 
trusting that before such views the old 
errors will gradually die away. They do 
not, perhaps, feel that their work is to 
come forward as Iconoclasts to rouse the 
whole army of the ignorant and the fanat- 
ical against them by attacking their 
errors. They feel, it may be, that the 
best way to expel darkness is to let in the 
light. 

Again, the minds that hold correct 
theological views to be all-important, and 
who, never haying doubted, hold sharply- 
defined doctrines, easily expressed, are 
those most naturally to be found at the 
surface of society. They have doctrines 
and systems to defend. They do not, 
cannot feel that the spirit of the age is on 
their side, and so they must fight with all 
their strength to hold their own. The 
great body of liberal thinkers are yet in a 
state of transition, they have not built up 
their thoughts into a clear and sharply- 
defined system. And then they are con- 
tent to bide their time, knowing that the 
tendency of the age is sweeping irre- 
sistibly on in their direction. 

One thing they find it possible almost 
everywhere to do—without proclaiming 
war with the orthodox system—to select 
out of its yast store of heterogeneous 
materials those views of the love of Gop 
and the beauty of goodness which are in 
accordance with their own thoughts. We 
may depend upon it that if we could drop 
into church or chapel all over the land, 
here and there, not unfrequently we 
should hear views preached identical with 
our own. The hearers do not suspect 
they are listening to Unitarianism, be- 
cause no denials are made, no prejudices 
are directly attacked, and only doctrine is 
set forth which is theoretically held by the 
Christian world at large. This state of 
things will become more and more com- 
mon, and as the old generation of orthodox 
minds passes away, the voices which plead 
for narrowness and bigotry will be more 
and more seldom heard. And in a few 
years the minds that will bear religious 
sway in England will be of those who are 
quietly working and thinking, and making 
no noise at present. 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES COMMITTEE 


REPORT. 
Ws publish, at the request of the committee who 
have so long had this subject in hand, the sub- 
joined report, which was presented at the last 
meeting of the Provincial Assembly : 


It will be in the remembrance of this Assembly 
that in presenting their report for 1866-7, the 
committee did not ask forre-appointment. It was, 
however, considered desirable that they should 
continue the agitation of the subject for another 
year at least. During the past twelve months your 
committee have held only two meetings, inasmuch 
as they had come to the conclusion that the only 
mode of operation which remained to them was a 
series of papers in the periodical Unitarian news- 
papers. Considerable difficulty arose in carrying. 
this into effect, inasmuch as it unfortunately hap- 
pens that the laity have been very much dependent 
on the ministry for the agitation of most subjects, 
and are therefore often at a loss how to put forth 
their own ideas and views in a manner calculated 
to enforce on others the convictions which they 
entertain. In the present instance, the peculiar 
position of our ministers rendered impossible a 
general appeal to them for assistance. The com- 
roittee, however, have succeeded in getting written 
a series of articles, which have appeared in the 
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Unitarian Herald. These, they hope, may be 
prod.ctive of good results, and aid in fixing firmly 
in the minds of their fellow-Unitarians the con- 
viction of the absolute necessity for an increase of 
salaries, and of an earnest and individual working 
for thisend. Your committee would call attention 
once more to tbe facts which they have elicited 
as to the exceeding smallness of remuneration, the 
average being only about £120 a year; to the fact 
that the amount contributed by individuals is 
pretty generally in inverse ratio to the amount of 
endowment; that the number of our more 
highly-trained ministers does not increase in the 
same proportion as our congregations and 
mission stations increase. If we are to look 
around among the ranks of our younger ministers, 
there are comparatively few on whom our body 
would unanimously fix as worthy to succeed out 
older ministers when they enter into their rest. The 
committee also believe that no stronger argument 
in favour of an increase of salary can be adduced 
than this—that the higher standard of education 
amongst our laity necessitates a higher culture in 
our ministers, if they are hereafter to retain the 
prominent and influential position they hitherto 
have held amongst us. 

The committee also beg unreservedly to state 
that in any argument they have brought forward 
in favour of a higher education of students, they do 
not intend in the slightest degree to find fault with 
those of our ministers who may be considered 
rather as active workers than as quiet students. 
To both of these classes the committee consider 
that the increase ought to be extended, Both are 
eminently useful, and neither can do well without 
the other. The object of the committee has been, 
by promoting an increase of salaries, to give time 
to the minister for a prosecution of those studies 
or of that work which is best fitted to his sphere of 
usefulness, and in either case to allow him to 
pursue this course without those pressing and 
harrassing cares which a narrow income forces upon 
‘every one. 

The committee would also call attention to their 
conviction that the increase of ministers’ salaries 
must not be one arising from a temporary and 
Spasmodic effort, but must result from exertion 
steadily and constantly made; that they ought to 
‘be augmented in somewhat the same proportion as 
the income of other classes in society, whether 
mercantile or professional, have been increased, in 
order that the minister may maintain, relatively, 
the same position with respect to his congre- 
gation that he did in days of old. It has 
been objected by some that an increase of salary 
is not the one thing needed; that it is reli- 
gious zeal and earnestness in the minister, and 
with those qualities salary is a secondary object. 
Whilst the committee fully and freely admit that 
learning alone cannot make a minister, they still must 
decidedly and distinctly state that in their opinion 
itis nota question of inducing men deficient in 
the above qualities to enter the ministry, but it is 

_a question of simple justice that the laity should 
place in a position of ease and comfort those who 
devote to their best interests talents of a high order, 
and qualities of head and heart which would enable 
them to take a good position either in commercial 
or professional circles. Thus, whilst not tempting 
unfit men into the ministry, yet they would not 
deter them, when competent, from entering it by the 
fear of poverty, not only to be endured by them- 
selves, but which must be shared by those whom 
they hold closest and dearest to them. Your com- 
mittee may be pardoned for adverting to the un- 
questionable facts that, shortly after the commence- 
ment of their agitation, a new and wide-spread 
interest developed itself in many other religious 
bodies on the question of ministers’ remuneration. 
In the Independent Connexion this has been the 
case in a marked degree; as it has also amongst 
the Methodists, the Scotch Presbyterians, and other 
denominations. It is worthy of remark that in 
America the same effort has been observable as in 
our own country to induce the laity to contribute 
more heartily to the support of their ministry, and 
no longer to give “that which costs them nothing” 
to the agencies on which mainly depend the religious 
education of themselves and children. 

In looking back over the labours of five or six 
years, your committee rejoice to discern some evi- 
dence that the cause they have sought to promote 
has made progress. If it were expedient, they 
could specify several congregations—some large 
and influential, and others of comparatively limited 
numbers and resources—in which a material 
advance has been effected in the salaries previously 
paid to their ministers. But besides these cheering 
facts, they have reason to believe that the efforts 
they have made to arouse attention and quicken 
conscientious action in this matter have been not 
unsuccessful in many other quarters, and that seed 
has been sown which in after years must prove 
productive. 

The committee feel that they cannot now, in 
deference to the principles which they have enun- 
ciated, further carry on the agitation with effect; 
and in taking leave of this Assembly, they would 
entreat of them, and of the Unitarian body at 
large, to remember that on each one of them indi- 
vidually depends whether we are to take, in the 
future, as we have done in the past, a lead in all 
that conduces to the enlargement of civil and 
religious liberty and to the progress of true reli- 


gion; or whether we are to rest satisfied with what 
our forefathers have done for us, and quietly enjoy 
that inheritance without striving to leave it in- 
creased and enlarged and purified to our children. 
And they would earnestly entreat every one forth- 
with to contribute to the utmost of his power for 
this most desirable object, and diligently to enforce 
upon others the conviction of its necessity. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE SHADY LIMETREE BY THE WAY. 


Brsipz the hot and dusty way, 
Upon a summer’s burning day, 
A youth, footsore and travel-stained, 
I passed into the shade so cool— 
*T was bathing in an airy pool— 
The shadow of the limetree gained. 


Instant adown I threw the load 

Borne many a mile along the road, 
And then my body down I threw, 

Spread on the grass each burning palm, 

And felt the cool refreshing balm— 
Life, life returning in soft dew. 


The coolness of the grassy shade 
Began my body to pervade 
Through every pore from sole to crown; 
Unbooted feet, uncovered brow, 
Beneath the shadow of the bough 
Were cooling down—were cooling down. 


A dream of friends I’d left behind, 
Of friends I hoped ere long to find, 
Who knew not of the way-worn boy: 
Over my fevered spirit came, 
With the cool shade dew on my frame, 
Distilling drops of gentle joy. 
There passed no creaking, rambling wain, 
No frocked and heavy-footed swain, 
No country girl, coy, half afraid, 
No farmer on his old slow mare, 
No rustic urchin with a stare— 
Nought roused the rester in the shade. 


There was no song of singing bird, 
No voice of sheep or kine was heard, 
No rippling, murmuring brook passed by, 
There was no sound of waterfall; 
Hot noon had seeming silenced all— 
Brook, bird, and beast—’twas all bright sky. 


So with the dream my eyelids closed, 
And there I lay as if [ dozed 
Upon the shady grass outspread ; 
Anon I oped my eyes, and lo! 
Myriads of blossoms in full blow, 
With the soft hum of bees o’erhead. 


The blossoms in long traces hung, 
The bees alighting, sipped and swung 
On blossoms delicate and chaste: 

A world of beauty and soft din, 
With constant passing out and in, 
Of wingéd visitors in haste. 


At length I rose, took up my load, 
And stepped into the dusty road, 
And with a blessing left behind 
The shady limetree by the way, 
With blossoms hanging on each spray, 
And hum of bees—to me so kind. 


O, that the traveller way-worn 
On life’s hot, dusty road forlorn, 
Could ever find on grassy sod 
A shady limetree by the way, 
Where he might halt and down him lay, 
Unloaded, unbonneted, unshod ! 
Stand. JouNn DAyins. 
SEE ae 
THE SHAKERS, 


Mr. Henry Vincent, in a letter to the Star, gives 
the following account of a visit to the Shakers: 

On the north-western border of the State of New 
York, within a mile of the dividing line of Massa- 
chusetts, and about 150 miles from the city of New 
York, is the summer retreat of Lebanon Springs. 
Hills, mountains, and valleys, trees, gardens, farm- 
houses, and farms spread around and above you in 
ever-varying beauty, reminding one of the hills and 
valleys of Llangollen in Wales. On the side of one 
of the mountains—Mount Lebanon—commanding 
a fine view of the whole panorama, cluster three 
distinct portions of that singular body of people 
called by the vulgar, “The Shakers.” This “society 
of believers” is the product of that mighty up- 
heaving of the mind and soul that manifested itself 
in England and Europe during the greater part of 
last century. Wesley, Whitfield, the French 
Prophets, Emanuel Swedenborg, and others, all 
represented, with more or less truth and power, 
the yearning of living souls for light, life, 
and salvation. In this great awakening, as 
in the time of the Commonwealth, many 
strange doctrines and new sects rose and fell, 
and among these we must class the people called 
Shakers. About the year 1758, Ann Lee, of Man- 
chester, England, came under strong religious con- 
victions, and, joined by six or eight brethren and 
sisters, under the guidance of a vision, left Eng- 
land for America, eottling in this country. After 
working separately for a living, and suffering much 
persecution and hardship for many years, the little 
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band gathered into a religious society in the woods 
of Waterylist, near Albany, in 1776. In 1779 a 
great revival of religion occurred in New Lebanon, 
and in other towns and villages, and many of these 
people were gradually impressed by Ann Lee and 
her friends that the time had come to gather them- 
selves out of the world, and in the power of the 
Holy Spirit “to crucify all worldly lusts”— 
and to enter into the spiritual Millennial Chureh, 
in the practice of perfect chastity, temper- 
ance, charity, brotherly and sisterly love—aban- 
doning all private property for the common 
good, and having, like the early Christians, “all 
things in common.” From their great fervour 
in preaching—-their tremblings and quakings— they 
were spoken of as “Shakers,” which name they 
are by no means ashamed to adopt. Their progress 
was necessarily slow, as they took up a cross too 
heavy to be borne by ordinary men and women of 
the world. The Shaker communities are divided 
into families. Within sight of each other at Mount 
Lebanon are three of these families—North Family, 
Church Family, and South Family. The first num- 
bers sixty brethren and sisters; the second 120. 
In the New Lebanon Society there are altogether 
eight of these families—in all 500 brethren and 
sisters. This New Lebanon Society owns 6,000 
acres of land—a large proportion of which is de- 
voted to fuel, timber, and sheep. This people also 
possess garden seeds, herbs, and fruits, which are 
everywhere famed for their quality. Through- 
out the Union there are eighteen flourishing 
Shaker societies, sacredly living a celibate life, 
and enjoying a perfect community of worldly 
roods. 
; We reached North Family about seven o’clock, 
and were welcomed with modest grace by 
an elderly sister, and we soon grasped the 
warm hands of Elder Frederick Evans, who, 
some months ago, courteously invited me to 
share “the simple hospitalities” of the society. 
We were soon introduced to other brethren, and 
found ourselves at home and at ease with our 
hearty friends. The brethren and sisters at North 
Family occupy three neat and substantial houses. 
There is no restraint other than the restraint of 
good breeding and true Christian propriety. Brethren 
and sisters at North Family occupy the same houses, 
the sleeping accommodation being at opposite parts 
of the dwellings. They rise at half-past fouro’clock 
in the morning, breakfast at six, dine at noon, 
supper at six in the evening, and retire to rest 
about ten. At meals the women occupy one end 
of the table, the men the other. Before meals they 
all kneel down, and offer thanks and prayers in 
solemn silence. My friend and I took our meals in 
a small neat room alone. We were waited upon 
most attentively by one of the sisters, who 
constantly left the room, returning to inquire 
if anything was wanted. A Shaker meal is 
a wholesome feast. A room beautifully clean, 
a plain, clean table, good white and brown 
bread, sweet fresh butter, rich milk and cream, 
well-cooked meat, plain vegetables, preserved fruits; 
but all served in the simplest, neatest, and most 
economical way. We occupied two bedrooms that 
opened one into the other. The beds are sweet 
and clean, and you sprawl in them with a perfect 
delirium of lazy delight. All the rooms of the 
houses are cleanliness and neatness to perfection. 
Round about are the gardens, orchards, farms, 
workshops, barns, and storehouses. The large 
barn is the most perfect model for space, conve- 
nience, and ventilation. It consists of three storeys, 
the lower storey being appropriated for stalling 
cattle. It is built on the side of a hill, so you can 
drive wagons into the third storey from the road 
on the side of the hill. The men and women gravi- 
tate towards the work they can most easily perform; 
and all are busy from morn until night, working 
with a joyous will. The men dress as the early 
Quakers dressed. The women with the same Quaker- 
like neatness—and they are all simple but hearty 
in their manners. On Saturday night we attended 
worship for the first time. The men and women 
stood in three lines in the presence of each other. 
A brother read a hymn, which they all joined in 
singing. This was followed by other exercises in 
song. Elder Evans then gave a powerful exhorta- 
tion from the words, “There is therefore now no 
condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus.” 
He was followed by a brief exhortation from one 
ot the sisters. A line was then formed in the 
centre of the room, three brethren and three sisters 
standing face to face. The remainder formed ina 
circle round the room, The brethren and sisters 
in the centre of the room sang hymns, while the 
rest moved round in a kind of dance, moving 
their open hands as though waiting to catch a 
blessing. All was gravely performed, with an 
evident sense of awe. On Sunday this worship 
was repeated, with the addition of a more lively 
spiritual song and dance. The Shakers hold to the 
example of Miriam and King David, and other 
members of the ancient church, in manifestin 
their joy and gratitude at the goodness of Go 
towards them by spiritual songs and dances. 
Although the ceremony was new to me, I felt no 
levity, but was gravely impressed by the deep 
solemnity of what I saw. 
f Sue aes 

PapimmAm.—On Sunday last, the school sermons 
were preached by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., of Gor- 
ton, and the collections amounted to £55, 13s, 04d. 
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WESTERN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


THE seventy-seventh annual meeting of the West 
of England and South Wales Unitarian Book and 
Tract Society was held in Exeter on Wednesday, 
July 8th. Inthe morning there was a service in 
the fine old chapel, George’s Meeting, South-street, 
where a large congregation assembled. There were 
visitors from Crediton, Moreton, Honiton, Colyton, 
Taunton, Bridport, Bridgewater, Bristol, &c. Dr. 
BeEtiows, of New York, preached thesermon. The 
Rev. W. James, of Bristol, conducted the prelimin- 
ary service. ‘The preacher took as his text Romans 
x. 2—“ForI hear them record that they bave a 
zeal of God, but not according to knowledge.” Dr. 
Bellows referred to the state of religion in America, 
and dwelt on the zeal and superstition prevalent 
amongst professing Christians. He believed that 
liberal Christianity, lived out—he blessed God that 
one day it should be lived out—would have an all- 
pervading warmth and attractiveness which would 
command the faith, admiration and following of 
the world. 

In the afternoon the supporters of the society 
and their friends dined together at the Royal 
Public Rooms. Mr. Norrineton, in the absence 
(through the indisposition of Lady Bowring) of Sir 
John Bowring, was called to the chair. There were 
present the Rev. Dr. Bellows, Mr. Bellows, jun., 
Rev. W. James, Rev. R. L. Carpenter, of Bridport ; 
Rev. J. Taplin, Crediton; Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
Taunton; Rev. T. W. Chignell; Rev. W. Robinson, 
Crewkerne; Rev. J. C. Street, Newcastle; Rev. J. 
E. Carpenter, Clifton; Rev. H. Calloway, Bridport ; 
W. Colfox, Esq., Bridport; J. Melbuish, Esq., J.P., 
Tidcombe ; Rev. T. R. Dodson, Tidcombe ; T. Colfox, 
E:q., Bridport; John Baker, Esq., Taunton; W. 
Blake, Esq., J.P., Ilminster; R. Cuff, Esq., Crew- 
kerne; C. Baker, Esq., Seaton; J. Murch, Esq., 
Honiton; — Bromhead, Esq., Crediton; John 
Baker, jun., Ilminster; Dr. Barham, and Messrs. Col- 
Jins, Shute, Mortimer, Murch, Welsford, Edwards, 
E. Tozer, Pope, Upright, J. Brown, S. W. Preston, 
(Taunton), Parr, Easton, jun., Harris, Winsor, 
Bonney, Chalk, Bailey. 

Dinner over, the CHarRMAN proceeded to propose 
the usual loyal toasts. In doing so he referred to 
Sir John Bowring, whose absence he sincerely re- 
gretted, because he was so well known for his long 
acquaintance with the congregation, his acute 
intellect, his extraordinary memory, and, more 
than that, fora long life of adherence to prin- 
ciple. (Hear, hear.)—The Chairman next proposed 
the sentiment of “Civil and Religious Liberty,” 
to which the Rev. R. L. CARPENTER, of Brid- 
port, responded. The Rev. P. H. WicksTEED, of 
Taunton, also responded._The Rev. T. W. Cuic- 
NELL proposed the health of Dr. Bellows and his 
son, Mr. Russeil Bellows, in a speech full of hearty 
expressions of welcome and gratitude for the elo- 
quent discourse with which the learned doctor had 
favoured them that morning. That sermon, he 
said, had raised the pulse of the free Christians of 
the West of England. 

Dr. BELLows, in acknowledging the compliment, 
expressed in eloquent terms the gratitude with 
which, as an American citizen and an humble repre- 
sentative of the Unitarian body in America, he 
received from them and from all Unitarians in 
England their kindly sympathy and generous 
affection for their brethren and sisters over the 
water. In America, he said, Unitarians were more 
prosperous thanin England. ‘Thespiritual children, 
who had carried the work and the inspiration of 
their fathers into more propitious fields, had 
reaped somewhat larger harvests. The soil was 
worked more easily; it was less sickly, and 
required less patience on the part of the husband- 
man. He looked with unspeakable respect upon 
those faithful ministers in England who laboured 
on with a patience and fidelity which ordinarily 
belonged only to those who were constantly 
crowned with success; and he was rejoiced to find 
that sturdy English feeling, that adherence to their 
principles and fidelity to their convictions, which 
rendered them in some degree independent of 
visible and immediate success. Success was often 
long and dreadfully delayed. But they would find 
that, though the morning clouds might seem to 
promise only a laggard day, and every auspice was 
unpropitious, yet all at once the glorious luminary 
of prosperity would burst forth and make the day 
radiant with the illumination of their splendid 
principles. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, RussELL Brrrows also replied, and in a 
speech full of thoughtful earnestness showed how 
much there was yet to be gained by more frequent 
and intimate intercourse between the great com- 
munities of the civilised world. 

Mr. MorTIMER proposed the health of the visitors, 
coupling with the toast the name of Dr. Barham, 
of Newton Abbot, and eulogising the efforts which 
he has made in that town in behalf of free religious 
thought. (Cheers.) 

Dr. BARHAM, io reply, said when he first went to 
Newton he was compelled to attend the services at 
the Established Church, where he generally went 
in the afternoon, when there was no danger of 
hearing the Athanasian Creed, (Laughter.) But 
after a while he was convinced that this course was 
not consonant with what he believed to be the 
truth, and, an opportunity arising, he purchased 
the humble chapel where he now teaches. The 
congregation was small, but they held their ground. 
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If they did not go ahead so much in Newton as in 
Exeter, it was no doubt owing to the fact that in 
Exeter they had a better guide and cultivator in 
their able minister, Mr. Chignell. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. T. W. CuIGNELL offered a few words of 
congratulation to the venerable doctor, of whose 
presence in the room he was previously unaware. 
He then proposed the healths of his friends the 
Revs. W. James, of Bristol, and J. E. Carpenter, of 
Clifton. 

The toast was acknowledged by the Rev. J. E. 
CARPENTER.—Mr. JAMES proposed the health of 
“The Chairman,” to which Mr. NorrINnGTON re- 
sponded, and the meeting then separated. 

THE EVENING MEETING. 

In the evening a second meeting was held, over 
which the Rev. T. W. Cuicnett presided. There 
was a very large attendance. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the business, said they 
were met to celebrate the 77th birthday of a 
venerable institution, which had done considerable 
service. At Bristol she had a large magazine of 
ammunition with which to attack the theological 
superstitions of the age, and also a large reservoir 
of real aliment for the mind, Altogether this 
society was avery useful one. To-day they had 
secured for her advocacy the services of an illustri- 
ous American citizen; and they had had the 
pleasure of meeting him and through him reviving 
their sympathies with the sister country. America 
was near and dear to Englishmen, and to-day they 
had shaken hands with her, and looked into her 
face through their friend, Dr. Bellows. (Hear, 
hear.) After referring to the numerous gathering 
of the day, the chairman remarked that there were 
a large number of persons who held free and en- 
lightened views of Christianity, but who were as 
yet unable to avow them. Men and women, by 
means of science, historical criticism, and general 
reading, had been emancipated from the thraldom 
of narrow religious dogmatism ; but they could not 
expose the tender buds of their new religion, be- 
cause the north-east wind of cold contumely was 
against their development. But let them wait. 
The winter would be rolled back, the sharp frost 
would relent, and these men and women would by- 
and-bye uncover their convictions to the open day, 
and they would be hailed as brothers and sisters to 
a new freedom—richer and broader than the Lu- 
theran and Cromwellian freedom of old. (Applause.) 
The people of Exeter, he continued, on passing the 
building in South-street, were accustomed to say, 
“ Oh, that is a Unitarian Chapel; of course we don’t 
go into it.” He would tell them, however, that the 
man who preached there was not bound to utter 
one word that he did not believe. (Hear, hear.) A 
clergyman of the Established Church might often 
have a fresh and devout heart, and could pray with 
the freshness of the song of abird; but he dare not 
utter a single syllable that was not compiled for 
him three centuries ago, and in language that did 
not answer to the devout and poetic piety of the 
19th century. (Hear, hear.) This was cruel, cruel 
tyranny. Moreover, the clergyman was obliged to 
preach a doctrine that he could not believe; but 
the preacher in South-street was under no such 
compulsion. There was no such liberty as this in 
England, except among Unitarians. None of the 
other sects of Dissenters—even the Independents, 
who had approached nearer than all the others 
to an enlightened religious liberty—enjoyed such 
freedom as this. (Hear, hear.) Let them, then, 
bless Heaven sometimes for the freedom and 
enlightenment which they enjoyed in the Unit- 
arian connexion. Again, if he looked at one 


' of the more intelligent hearers in this place of wor- 


ship, what kind of religion did hesee? Why, he 
saw a man believing that human beings spring up 
fresh from God as any product of Nature. Hesaw 
a man believing that the whole of human nature 
is stamped with the Creator’s divine stamp—one 
who looked upon the earthly inclinations of man, 
when innocently exercised, as divine. (Hear, hear.) 
Moreover, he saw a man who believed that divine 
inspiration is a necessity of human nature—who 
saw that man is dear to God from his very nature, 
that God cannot but be encompassing man where- 
ever he is, and that inspiration is as natural and 
as necessary a part of man’s being as the inhaling 
of the life-breath by which our lungs and our 
frames live. (Hear, hear.) This was the kind of 
religion permitted within Unitarian walls, and it 
was worth every intelligent man’s attention. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Chignell remarked in continuation upon 
the changes which were taking place in the various 
forms of religious belief, observing that the Bible 
was now being looked at with different eyes than 
it once was. But the Bible was divine as 
ever—nay, diviner. He believed that the mo- 
dern historical criticism brought to bear on the 
Bible had only redeemed a divine thing, that was 
fast tending to become a museum of extinct fossils, 
and had raised it into a new world of living, 
breathing, divinely melodious objects. This was 
what modern criticism had done for the Bible. 
(Hear, hear.) But modern criticism looked upon 
it as upon a literature—not dropping down from 
heaven, but rising up from the earth, the accumu- 
lated literature of a great nation now extinct. 
And this modern criticism brought to bear all the 
historical, geographical, and scientific light which it 
could upon this reservoir of Hebraic literature, in 
order to trace its growth, and to show how foreign 
elements become mixed with it, and how legend 


and imagination played with its historic facts. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘The chairman then went on to 
speak of the difficulties respecting science and 
faith, and continued by observing that the topics 
which he had touched on were the great ques- 
tions of the day. We need not, he said, fear 
to dig to the bottom. The rule of science which 
affirms that there is not a globe or an atom 
which is not pervaded by unalterable law was 
only the modern expression of the old affirmation 
of the Hebrew poet: “ Whither shall I go from thy 
spirit? There shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
right band shall uphold me.” (Applause.) He 
might here allude to the ghastly spectres of mate- 
rialism which haunted the air, and sometimes froze 
the very marrow of our bones. There was secular- 
ism, for instance, which said, “Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die, and there’s an end of 
us.” And there was a materialism, more scientific, 
which said, “ We are the last link in the long chain 
of animals, and when we die there’s an end of us,” 
—that the soul, love, beauty, and God were all a 
fancy. He mentioned these things simply to indi- 
cate the new work cut out for the free Christian 
preacher of to-day. In conclusion, he would say, 
Jet them never be afraid of investigating every 
question, and inquiring into every doubt that the 
human mind might raise, and let them never lose 
their faith in the great Mystery of Existence—dark 
with excess of light, unanalysable and indissoluble, 
whose great arms were about us everywhere. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. W. James (of Bristol) read the annual 
report, which set forth the progress of the society 
during the long period of 77 years. It stated that 
this was the eighth occasion on which the anni- 
versary had been held in Exeter. The society 
circulates nine different classes of books, and its 
catalogue comprises 608 of the best works in the 
English language. The number of members is 460, 
sixteen of whom are Exonians. Last year 4,000 
tracts were circulated. The report warmly recom- 
mended the society to the support of Unitarian 
churches. 

The Rev. J. C. SrrrET moved the adoption of 
the report in a vigorous speech. He spoke of the- 
value of the works circulated by the society, and: 
stated that a large parcel of books which he 
recently received for distribution had proved of 
immense value. He suggested that, as a sup-- 
plement to preaching, books should be exposed for: 
sale and given away in their churches. (Hear,. 
hear.) Heshowed that the miners of the North. 
country were readers of Theodore Parker and Dr.. 
Channing; and gave instances of some glorious. 
out-door meetings, which he had addressed in his. 
missionary capacity. These meetings, he remarked, 
were characterised by much thoughtful attention 
and critical observation on the part of the hearers, 
and the absence of anytiing like ignorant revivalist 
excitement was most marked, 

The Rev. J. Tarrin, who seconded the resolu- 
tion, spoke of the usefulness of the society's tracts 
in another respect. The society, he said, had had 
a long and useful career in the promotion of 
Christianity. It was brought into existence at 
Crediton, the first sermon on its behalf being 
preached in 1793, in the speaker’s present pulpit. 
It was not, he feared, sufficiently known. Some 
took objection to the title “Unitarian.” But with 
that objection he had no sympathy. To the name 
Unitarian he had clung from his childhood—many 
pleasant memories clustered round it. He held 
that the Bible was its own interpreter, and that it 
was to be read with candour, judgment, and a free 
mind. He claimed the right of individual unre- 
stricted thought on all theological subjects. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN then invited his audience to be- 
come subscribers to the society, and during the 
evening several persons gave in their names. 

Mr. W. Mortimer proposed a vote of thanks to 
the officers of the society for their services during 
the past year. 

This was seconded by Mr. Joun Porn, and carried. 

Mr. NorrIncTon then proposed that a vote of 
thanks should be given to Dr. Bellows. 

Mr. S. W. Preston (Taunton) seconded the re- 
solution, which was carried by acclamation. 


Dr. BrLtows was received with loud cheers on 
rising to acknowledge the compliment. He thanked 
them heartily for the over kind way in which they 
had been disposed to accept what had cost him no 
sacrifice, indeed what had been an indulgence of 
his own inclination, and went on to speak of the 
condition and prospects of Unitarianism in America, 
setting forth, in language of the most beautiful and 
withal simple character, the great principles on 
which its churches are founded. Unitarianism, 
he said, was much more prosperous in America 
than here, as far as numbers were concerned ; 
and he believed there was a glorious future 
in store for it. The cause had made within 
the past few years encouraging and courageous 
progress. Led by an observation like this to look 
back some thirty-five or forty years, the rev. dector 
called up many pleasant associations connected 
with the labours of such men as Dr. Channing, the 
great living thinker and writer Emerson, Henry 
Ware, Ephraim Peabody, and others, each of whom 
he referred to in graphic and affectionate terms. 
He contended strongly for organisation in con- 
nection with their churches, showing clearly and 
forcibly that the religious wants of the people,equally 
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as much as their other requirements, must be met 
by special provisions. Dr. Bellows’ speech was 
continued until long after darkness had fallen upon 
his hearers, but so intense was the interest created 
that the fact was scarcely remarked until he himself 
referred to it. The speaker resumed his seat amid 
loud applause. 

A formal alteration in the society’s rules having 
been carried, votes of thanks were awarded to the 
chairman and the Rev. W. James, and the meeting 
separated. 


—_——~— 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Botton. — The annual school sermons were 
preached in Bank-street Chapel on Sunday last, by 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden, of Nottingham. The con- 
gregations were large at both morning and evening 
services, it being necessary at the latter to place 
forms along the passages of the gallery. In the 
afternoon Mr. George Smith, of Manchester, de- 
livered an address in the schoolroom to a numerous 
gathering of scholars, teachers, and parents. The 
day’s collections amounted to £111. 2s. 6d, 

Lyn Wastz.—The annual treat to the day and 
Sunday schools connected with this place was given 
on Monday last, when T. Pargeter, Esq., threw 
open the beautiful fields adjoining his house for 
their enjoyment. Refreshments were provided 
for the scholars, and Mr. Pargeter’s family kindly 
provided tea for teachers and friends. The day 
was delightfully spent. 

TamwortH.—On Tuesday, the 7th inst., a meet- 
ing of “Protestant Dissenting Ministers of War- 
wickshire and the neighbouring counties” was held 
at Tamworth—an event which had not taken place 
in that town for twenty years previously. Divine 
service was celebrated in the Unitarian Chapel ; the 
Rev. J. Kedwards, of Lye Waste, read the intro- 
ductory service, and an impressive sermon was 
preached by the Rev. W. Cotton, missionary to the 
“ Midland Christian Union.” The ministers, with a 
few lay friends, were kindly entertained at dinner 
by Mr. Samuel Spence, a member of the congrega- 
tion, and a very pleasant day was spent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

AI. C.—The trustees have had plans under considera- 
tion, but there were some difficulties in carrying them 
out satisfactorily, which, it is hoped, may in a short 

time be removed, 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


To the Editors.—The Rev. John Wright, in his 
Jetter which appeared in your publication of the 
710th instant, quotes from your report of the pro- 

ceedings of the Assembly that Icharged him “ with 
“sending out circulars drawn up so as rather to dis- 
courage than encourage congregations to appoint 
delegates to the Provincial Assembly,” and adds 
that “when such imputations of dishonourable 
conduct have been publicly made they ought either 
to be substantiated or to be publicly withdrawn 
with an apology.” 

-As regards your report of the proceedings of the 
Assembly, I am not answerable for the same. I did 
not think it was such a report as would illustrate 
what really occurred at the meeting. 

I did not charge Mr. Wright individually; I 
‘charged the secretaries to the Assembly, trom the 
period when Mr. Martineau carried the present 
organisation of the Assembly. I had all the circu- 
lars from that time convening the Assembly before 
me, but the impatience of the meeting, the deter- 
mination of certain parties who acted up to the 
declaration which I heard before the meeting made 
by an influential, and by no means young minister 
in reference to Mr. Darbishire’s resolutions, “Oh, 
we shall make short work of them,” prevented my 
reading the circulars ; and Mr. Wright’s getting up, 
and very irregularly interrupting me, caused me to 
ask the chairman to read the circular convening 
the then meeting, and on his doing so I at once, and 
without any qualification, withdrew all imputation 
against Mr. Wright as regards that meeting. 

I am more accustomed to meetings of laymen 
than Iam to such meetings as the one in question, 
and I must confess that when, early in the meeting, 
I asked whether the announcement in the secre- 
tary’s circular that “The committee empower me to 
state that no names will be entered on the roll that 
are not sent to me by June 10th,” was within the 
authority of the committee, I was surprised at 
the secretary’s warmth of expression, which in- 
cluded a threat of resignation. I was obliged to 
the chairman who, though at first, holding with 
she secretary, did after consideration decide that I 
-was right, and that no delegate could be excluded 
‘by any resolution of the committee. 

No one regrets more than I do the excitement of 
the last Assembly, but I have generally found that 

~*to make short work with a question” generally 
» tends-to embitter and prolong the same. 

< very much object to our meetings for business 
being held in a place of worship. Too often with 

the vantage ground of the pulpit our ministers are 
-but imperfectly heard; but in speaking from a 
pew, desirous of being heard, the speaker renders 
himself open to the charge (which your reporter 
«makes against me) of making a yehement speech. 
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I found myself before an unwilling audience, in the 
unfortunate position of moving an amendment on 
a resolution of the chairman’s; I therefore must 
claim some indulgence for my shortcomings. The 
necessities of railway speculation have introduced 
a mode of procedure making the chairman move 
the resolution as if he were (as he there is) a part- 
isan instead of the moderator of the meeting. 

I am glad to apologise in the most effectual 
manner to the Rev. John Wright for having 
even fancied that he was against the dele-gate 
system, and especially for having raised a sus- 
picion in his mind that I intended to charge 
him with having used his office of secretary “in 
any dishonourable manner.” The phrase is his, not 
mine. I thought I had sufficiently apologised at 
the meeting, but he must have either misappre- 
shended what I said, or, in the vast space of the 
chapel, which each speaker in vain attempted to 
fill, my werds must have escaped his attention. 
Nevertheless, I had before me the circular of May, 
1865, signed by Mr. Wright, in which is the fol- 
lowing: “If your congregation decline to appoint 
delegates, be so good as to inform me of the fact.” 
It is true that, on my objection in 1867, this sen- 
tence was withdrawn from the circular, and had I 
been allowed to go through the circulars this would 
have been explained; but Mr. Wright’s haste fixed 
upon me the making of a personal imputation as 
against himself, which I never intended to make, 
and which I immediately withdrew at the meeting. 

As I have had no communication from Mr. 
Wright since the meeting requesting the with- 
drawal of any imputation (not withdrawn at the 
meeting), I think he has rather unkindly rushed 
into a newspaper correspondence. I hopein future 
the lay element in the Assembly will assert its in- 
dependence, and prevent the Assembly from being, 
as your reporter deprecates, “turned into an eccle- 
siastical bear garden.” * 

In conclusion, whether it were better to have 
two days’ meeting, one for the religious purposes 
of the Assembly, and the other for its business, the 
general body of Unitarians in the Province must 
determine; but I hold that union is strength; that 
the ministers can do nothing except the laymen 
are heartily with them ; that organisation is requi- 
site to give full effect to our denominational influ- 
ence, and that the reveries of philosophers, however 
profound, are valueless otherwise than so far as 
they act upon and direct the active energies of 
man.—Yours respectfully, Henry Coprock. 

Stockport, 13th Jaly, 1868. 

[* Note By THE Epitors.—We cannot consent to our 
comment being thus ingeniously twisted into the exact 
opposite of what our readers (if they have the article 
before them) will see was our perfectly unmistakeable 
meaning. The whole sentence read thus: “The few 
men who, for some years past have been most prominent 
at the Assembly have been laymen; and the result of 
their efforts, no doubt made with the best intentions, has 
been to turn the meetings into little short of an ecclesiasti- 
cal bear garden.” ] 

re es 
MISS CARPENTER'S FUND. 

To the Editors—There are, I make no doubt, a 
number of persons who desire, as I do, to contribute 
something to the fund now being raised for Miss 
Carpenter’s mission to the women of India, but 
whose mites cannot be paid into the treasury ina 
subscription list. For the sake of these, and for the 
mission itself, allow me to suggest the propriety of 
a collection being made in the various Unitarian 
chapels throughout the country for the fund in 
question. The ministers and trustees would surely 
rejoice in a movement of this kind, and take the 
necessary steps to make it successful.— Yours 
obediently, THomas' CHAMBERS. 

July 14. 


THE COMING WEEE. 


Chowbent,—On Sunday, morning and afternoon,school 
sermons by the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. 

Great Hucklow.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, 
triennial school sermons by the Rev. R. L. Lloyd. 


morning, a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee, on 
* Christ’s truth and Christ’s freedom.” 
Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A. 
Swinton.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school 
sermons by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington. 


London: ST0oKE NEWINGTON GREEN. —On Sunday | 


Chapel, Belper, by the Rey. Rees L. Lloyd, Mr. Thomas 
Wathall, of Belper, to Miss Elizabeth Grace, of Hvlbrook. 

| WRIGLEY—HORTON.—On the 6th inst., at the Free Christ- 
ian Church, Mossley, by the Rev. Daniel Berry, Joseph 
Edward Wrigley, of Lees, near Mossley, to Mary Hannah 
Horton, of that town. 


Renths. 

BUTCHER.—On the 11th inst.,at Plumpton, near Lewes, Mr. 
Richard Butcher, in the 63rd year of his age. 

CLEPHAN.—On the 13th inst., at Stockton-on-Tees, Mr. Wm. 
Clephan, aged 57 years. 

HARDING.—On the 15th ult., at Bole Hall, Tamworth, Chas. 
Harding, Esq., aged 85, a regular attendant at the Unit- 
arian Chapel until his health failed him. In middle life he 
built a small organ and presented it to the congregation, be- 
sides compiling a hymn-book for their use. 

MEYER,.—On the 8th inst., at Tunbridge Wells, Ida Henrietta, 
fourth daughter of the late M. 8. Meyer, Esq., of Smedley 
New Hall, near Manchester. 

WORTHINGTON.—On the 15th inst., at Sale Hall, Cheshire, 
aged 63, Robert Worthington, Esq. 


| WATHALL—GRACE.—On the 5th inet., at the Unitarian 
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Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Price3d. Whitfleld, 178, Strand, London. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 


MANCHESTER. 
PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen, Per100. 
4 pp. Tracts,... $0. ...wssee 4s | .scnsecs 28s 
S pp. 45 és Ree 54 aL, «a9 oineie's 45. 
12 bp. spt, woes dada Sseanee IS.) Ads csoee 68. 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or frea 
by post lis. 


In cases where the Tracts will have te be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘*‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


SCARLET FEVER, 
WHITFIELD & SON 
© of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 


&e. 
8, PURIFIERS 


cal Process. Puriflers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
YV_SArfts, RON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S!REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. lllustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VEADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEPHENSON PLACE, 
‘ BIRMINGHAM. 


ABEL MORRALL'S EGG-BYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


PPE VERS SMS Boarding House, Commer= 
eialand Private, 22, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside, London | 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 

Stamps, Insérance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 

STOCKPOKT. : 
NEEL BU NES 


K TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23 SNOW HIML, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Lronmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester---Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years prince! assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminént @entist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Refevence kindly permitted 

to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 

ECONOMY. 
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(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
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NEW GOODS FOR THE SUMMEK SEASON- 


ILLIAM MOSS has just received a large 
assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suita. 


FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-SPREET. __ 


ONDON, 
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HOTEL, 
37, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury 


QHIRLEY'S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 
Beds from 1s. 6d. per Night. 
HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCHK HOTEL, 
Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls, 3d. 
Rye Y’s TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
| For Home Comfort. 
}@\HIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


not only speaks for itself, but hundreds of Visitorsfrom — 
all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions have left most faveur- 
able Testimonials in the Visitors’ Book, which is constantly 
en the coffee-roem table. : 


HIRLEY’S ‘TEMPERANCE HOTEL. — 
The motto of which is, “As ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


Birth. 


PRESTON.—On the 10th inst., at 89, Camden Square, the wife 
of Alfred Preston, Esq., of a daughter. 


Marriages, 


HOLLAND—SCHWANN.—On the 8th inst., at Little Port- 
land-street Chapel, London, by the Rey. W. H. Channing, 
Arthur Holland, M.A., second son of Charles Holland, Ksq., 
of Liscard Vale, Cheshire, to Mary Catherine Barbara, only 
daughter of Frederick Schwann, Esq., of Gloucester Square, 
Hyde Park, London.—No cards. 

OTLEY—WOOLLEN.—On the 15th inst., at the Upper Chapel, 
Sheffield, by the Rev. J. L. Short, Mr. T. 8. Otley, second 
son of Mr. T. Otley, manufacturer, Meadow Works, to Annie 
Maria, second daughter of Mr. C. Woollen, all of Sheffield. 

PARSONS—GALE.—On the 4th inst.,at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Bridport, by the Rey. R. L. Carpenter, B.A., James Parsons 
to Hannah Gale, both of Bridport. : 

SCHOFIELD—BRADBURY.—On the 13th inst.,at the Free 
Christian Church, Mossley, by the Rey. D. Berry, John 
Schofield to Sarah Bradbury, both of that town. — 


LONDON: 87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 
rp LNCOURAGH 


The growing disposition of the Publie to use 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE > 
Uae se a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellen yal 


VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lis. PER DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. eee 

We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. Itismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. 4 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, ae a 


EET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 
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ILES PLATTING.—On Sunday, July 

26th, 1868, TWO SERMONS will be preached; in the 

afternoon by the Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS, and in the evening 

by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A. Afternoon service at three 

o'clock; evening, at 630. Collections after each service in aid 
of the School Funds. 


ENT GENERAL BAPTIST ASSO- 

CIATION —The ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 

ciation will be held at the General Baptist Chapel, Cranbrook, 
-on Tuesday, July 28th, 1858, 

The Business of the Association willcommenceat ten o’clock 
a.m., when the Letters from the Churches will be read, and 
the general affairs of the Association transacted. 

Divine Service will commence at eleven o’clock, when a 
ee will be preached by the Rey. T. B. W. BRIGGS, of 

ver. 

In the evening, at five o’clock, there will be a PUBLIC TEA 
MEETING at the Chapel, after which the Fore, age be 
addressed by several ministers and other friends. The sub- 
ject will be, ‘* The Established Church in Ireland, the cause of 
the slow progress of Protestantism in that Country.” 


OUTHPORT, July, 1868.—The Committee 
of the Portland-street Unitarian Church appeal to the 
general Unitarian public to assist in paying off the debt 
contracted in theerectionof their Church, which stillamounts 
to abeut £700. They beg to remind their friends that the 
~Church has been erected to supply a want which is partici- 
ted.in by visitors from the neighbouring towns, as well as 
y the inhabitants f Southport. While gratefully acknow- 
ledging the liberal help they have already received they again 
_ appeal with confidence to the generosity of those who sympa- 
thise with them in the support of a liberal and enlightened 
ate nial: 
Subscriptions will be received by the Secretary, EDWARD 
.JOHNSON, 6, New Promenade, Southpo:t; the ‘I'reasurer, 
HOLBROOK GASKELL, Birkdale, Southport; Rev. THOS. 
HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street, Southport. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


AND SCHOOLS, STEPNEY, LONDON. 

By a Sub-committee of the London District Unitarian So- 
ciety assembled in Conference with the Committee of the Rev. 
J. Phillips’s Congregation, on Tuesday, 12th May, 1868, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, it was resolved that assistance should 
be rendered to that congregation in obtaining a Permanent 
Place of Worship at Stepney Green. 

In pursuance of such resolution, and through the kind in- 
strumentality of m+mbers of the Sub-committee, a suitable 
site bas been obtained on which to erect a Church, School, &c., 
at Stepney Green. 

It has been determined at present to erect a neat and sub- 
stantial Schoolroom, capable of accommodating about 250 
persons, and that religious worship shall be conducted therein 
till the funds are raised for the Church. 

The Congregation, consisting for the most part of working 
men, dda most éarnestly to he Unitarian public to supple- 

“ment their efforts to open the School free of debt. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 

Mr. GEORGE RITCHIE, 
34, Bread-street, London, E.C.; 
Mr. F.M. WALLER, 
106, “urner’s oat, ice Road, London, E.; 


n 
The Fast London Bank, Cornhill, E.C. 


(QLERKENWELL. — The TEACHERS 
OFFER THEIR BEST THANKS for the following 
DONATIONS: 

Mr. Walpole, 2s. 6d.; Miss Bridget, 2s. 6d.; A. P., ls.; 
Mrs. Haro'd, 4s ; Two Friends, 23.: Herbert Chamberlain, 
10s.; E. B., 23. 6d.; W.S. B., 2s. 6d.; F. Nettlefold, 1s.; 
Miss Ralph, 8s.; F. Holland, 10s.; From the West, ls.; 
Mrs. Cooper, 8s.; Mr. Wade, 5s.; Annie Preston, 28 6d. 


diy THE MATTER OF THE CHARITY 


CALLED 
“THE GENERAL BAr?lisSt ENUCATION FUND.” 

Notice is hereby given, that an order has been made by the 
Board of Charity Commissioners for England and Wales 
appointing Trustees for the mauagement of the above-men- 
«tioned Charity. 

A Copy of the Order may be inspected, free of cost, daily, 
except on Sundays, during the space of one calendar month, 
to be computed from the fi. st publica'ion of this notice, at the 
office of the said Commissioners, at No. 8, York-street, St. 
panies Square, Londou, between the hours of ten a.m. and 
four p.m, 

Dated thie 14th day of July, 1868. 

HENRY M. VANE, Secretary. 


M®* CROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 
116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, aud supplied with water. by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
* nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of temperance or to alleviate the suff 1ings which are experi- 
enced by horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
e tT Baton trou thirst. JOHN LEE, secretary. 
Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, li.C. 
Bankwrs—Messrs. Ransom, lMouverie, and Co, 1, Pall Mall 
0 East. S.W.j and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, ‘Lritton, 1 wills, aud 
Co., 54, Lombard-street, E.C. 


‘Brighton of the North; or to those other delig 


Price 1D. 


EERHOUSE LICENSING SYSTEM ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


AMENDMENT, 

For Remedying the fearful Evils arising from the present in- 
discriminate and unrestricted granting of Beerhouse Licences 
by the Excise. 

VICE-PRESIDENT—ED. AKROYD, Fsq., M.P., Halifax. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE, 

JOSEPH WHITWELL PEASE, M.P., South Durham. 

Archbishop MANNING. 

TL{TUS SALT, J.P., Bradford. 

Col. SHAKESPFARE, J.P., Witham, Essex. 

J. ROBINSON, Ex-Mayor, Rochdale. 

Alderman S!OTT, Rochdale. 

E. B. W. BALME, J.P., Mirfield. 

Sir ELKANAH ARMITAGE, J P. 

NATHAN WORTHING ON, J.P., Oldham. 

CHAKLES PEASE, Darlington. 

J. RILEY, J.P., O.dbam. 

J. TAYLOR, Manchester. 

WM. TOUCHSTONE, Manchester. 

G. BANCROFT, Manchester. 

EE. HANSON, Manchester, &c., &c. 

BANKeRS—Messrs. CUNLIFFE, BROOKS, & Co.,Manchester. 
SEcRETARY—Rey. WILLIAM SVrANYEn, M.A., formerly 
Curate of St. James’s, Halifax. 
AGENTS—Messrs. MATTINSON, MARSH, and 


PRESCOTT. , 
Offices, 116, CHEETHAM HILL, MANCHESTER. 


July 14, 1868. 
DONATIONS ALREADY ANNOUNCED, year 
8.d. 


Edward Akroyd, M.P.....icssssecccseeeeees 
Titus Salt, T.Pis.od. tae ystewes He 
E. B. W. Balme, J.P., Mirfield . 
8. Kershaw, Manchester ....... 
Councillor Hartley, Oldbam .......... : 
Hocken, Bird, Cole, & Co., Manchester. 
D. Dale, J.P., Darlington 
Kochdale Auxiliary........ 
J. Riley, J.P...... 
W. Schofi-ld, J.P. 
Alderman Srewart 
Asa Lees, J.P. .... 
Thomas Emmott, J.P. sare 
Councillor Dearden, Rochdale 
Josh, Fletcher, J.P. ...... 
The Mayor of Chester 
We Slater Asi acceso’ 
Oldham Auxiliary 
Ashton Auxiliary 
Further sum 
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The following noblemenand gentlemen,among many others, 
have signed their approval of the movement :— 
The Lord Bishop of Oxford. 
W.E. Surtees, Deputy-Lieutenant. 
bat H. Cadogan, Esq., Islington Priory, county of 
urbam. 
The Very Reverend Dr. Howson, Dean of Chester. 
Rev. John Hand, Rector of Handsworth. 
Lieut.-Col. White, Chief Constable of the county of Durham. 
The Rey. T. Eaton, Canon of Chester, 
Sir John Swinburne, Bart. 
Sir stephen Glynn, Lord-Lieutenant, Flintshire. 
‘Ihe Lord Mayor of London. 
The Mayor of Chester, 
The Mayor of Rochdale, 
The Mayor of Ashton. 
The Mayor of Oldham. 
The Mayor of Bolton. 
The Mayor of Southport. 
etc., etc. 


The Association purposes obtaining 150 influential petitions 
from as many corporate towns, in each case, if possible, headed 
by the Mayor, and to hold 25 Jarge public meetings. 
INSTANCES OF THE EVIL WORKING OF THE PRESENT CONFLICTING 

SYSTEM, 

1. At the Oldham Police Cuurt, on 23rd August, 1866, 
was fined £5, and had his licence taken away by the magis- 
trates. In open defiance of the justices he now carries on a 
beerhouse, having subsequently demanded a licence from the 
Excise. The couviction was for notoriously disgraceful pro- 
ceedings. i 

N.&.—The amendment now proposed would hinder such a 
case as this. 

2. In South Durham, after the magistrates had,on the almost 
unanimous petition of the inhabitants re!used to licensea 
public-house, a number of beerhouse licences were demanded 
from the Excise. 

Instances ad infinitum. 

Ask the p lice their opinion of the beerhouses. 
Send for papers to the Secretary. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 

TO MONDAY AT MATLOCK. — Every Saturday 

until the end of Oetober, 1868, RETURN TICKKTS, at the 

following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 

Stations to MATLOCK LATH, by the Midland Company's 

New Route, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 

able for return by any train on the following Sunday or 
Monday. ‘ 


Fares. 
Stations. First Class. Second Class. 


Manchester .....s..seeeceseseeess 98. Bd. .... 78. Od. 
Guide Bridge ........-.secereceee 98: Od. .... 68. 6d. 
Stockport (Teviot Dale Station)... 8s. 6d. .... 6s. Od. 


In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excursion 
Office, 43. Ficcadilly, and at the Midland Booking Office, 
Loudon Koad station. 

on JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

TDerbv, May, 1868. 


. 2 » 
ANUASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEASIDE.—This 
Company is now prepared to ARRANGE EXCURSIONS, at 
nominal fares, with Mill Hands, Mechanics’ Institutions, 
Provident and other Societies, sunday and Day Schools, to 
SOUTHPORT, the Montpellier; or BLACK POOL, the 
GOD and WATERLOO 
laces, LYLAAM, FLEETW Aan 200. 
+4 ‘Alto to LEEDS for the National Exhibition of Works of Art. 
Far 8 and conditions may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. H. BLACK MORB, 
Superintendent’s OMe, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
June 22, 1565. ; 


WAY.—CHEAP SUMMER EXCURSIONS DAILY 
TO LITTLEBOKOUGH for HOLLINGWORTH fr m Man- 
chester, Stalybridge, Ashton, Bolton, Bury, Middleton, &c, 
Fares for the Double Journey: 
First class, 2s. 6d.; Second class, 1s. 9d.; ‘Ihird class, 1s. 34. 
A SPECIAL THAIN also leaves the Victoria Station, Man- 
oaeat on Saturday Afternoons, at 2 45 p.m. for LIITLE- 


To WHALLEY, CLITHEROE, and CHATBURN, Every 
Saturday, from Manchester, at 1 30 p.m. 
Fares for the Double Journey: 
First Clas-,4s.° .......... Third Class, 2s. 6d. 
For further particulars, see handbills. By order, 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
July 16, 1868. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 

WAY.—ART TREASURES EXHIBITION AT DAR- 

WEN.—NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF AKT 
AT LEEDs. 

For the accommodation of parties wishing to visit the above, 
the publicare respectfully informed that Ist, znd, and 8rd «lass 
tickets will be issued to Leed-, frcm all stations on this Com- 
pauy’s line, at ONE FARE FOR THE DOUBLE JOURNEY, 
to parties of not less than six Ist class, or ten 2nd or 3rd class 
passengers, 

The tickets will be available for Return the SAME DAY 
ONLY, and parties can only proceed and return by that class 
of carriage for which they have taken tickets. 

Where the distance exceeds 50 miles, the tickets are available 
for return the following day. 

To obtain these tickets, FY kt ae must be made by letter 
not Jater than three days before the excursion, addressed to 
the Superintendent of the district, stating the following par- 
ticulars, viz.:—For which class of carriuge; the date of the 
proposed excursion; and the probable number of the party. 

anchester, July 6, 1863, By order. 


OUTHUPORT.—Mrs. HEISE’S SCHOOL 
will RE-OPEN August 8rd. Mrs. H. is most ably 
assisted in her duties by the Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., 
to whom references are kindly permitted. 
Queen’s Eims, 4, Hawkshead-street, Southport, 


DUCATION.--14,GREATSTANHOPE- 
STREET, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small 
number of Young Ladies, whom she educates as members of a 
family. Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great 
facilities for securing the services of efficient masters. Terms 
on application to Mrs, Jeffery. 

Referees : Kev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poynting,Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, #sq., Kath; E. Cobb, Esq, Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-master of University College Schuol, London; 
J.Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


NUTSFORD.—Mrs. LAWFORD'S 
SCHOOL for Little Boys will be RE-OPENED on 
Saturday, August 8th. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL.—Mr. 
HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on Tuesday, 
August thel8th. He has two or three Vacancies. 


USIC.—Mr. LHOMAS RAWSON will 
RESUME bis Instructions on Pianoforte, Organ, and 
in Singing, on Monday, the 27th inst. 
Cecil House, Broughton Lane, Manchester. 


ISS O’DWYER’S SCHOOL will be 
RE-OPENED Tuesday, August 4. 
Northgate, Wakefield. 


SOUTHPORT: ALBERK? ROAD.—Mr. 
MILESON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL on Monday, 
August 3rd. He has three Vacancies. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—The NEXT QUARTER BEGINS* 
on Tuesday, August 4th.—During the erection of new pre- 
mises, address 18, Regeut-street. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principat. 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, WILTS. 


The PUPILS of the Misses MARTIN will RE-ASSEM- 
BLE after the Midsummer vacation, on Thursday, July 30th, 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, B.A., 
will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 7.—No 
vacancy. 


(ISS PILCHER’S SCHOOL, 3, Caven- 
dish Place, near All Saints’, Manchester, will RE- 


OPEN on Tuesday, July 28th. Results of examinations, terms, 
&c., on application. 


9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
HE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


IGH SCHOUL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive ;remises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum, 
Full prospectus on application. 


TAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEAR 
MANCHESTER —Head Master, Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
M A.—House Jarge and commodious, locality healthy, play- 
ground attached, and number of pupils limited. Terms per 
annum: For Boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for Boa ders 
above 14 years of age. £40 Jay Scholars admitted at 12 
guineas a yeareach. Full particulars on yt tees 
N.B.—A Preparatory School for Littie Fe and Girls, by 
Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For Boarders, £25; for Day Scholars, 
four guiteas a year. : 
The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tuesday, 


August 4, 1863. : 
INDOW GROVE ScuHooL, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “The College,” Wilmslow. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


It appears that, after all, the Bishop of Cape- 
town is about to carry off Mr. Macrorie, incumbent 
of Accrington, and have him consecrated at Cape- 
town by the South African Bishops; so we may 
expect lively intelligence from Natal before long. 

A brisk controversy is at present going on in 
Berlin, arising out of an address made some time 
ago by Dr. Lisco, when presiding at a Synodal 
Conference of the Evangelical Church, in which he 
maintained that modern ideas regarding the nature 
and structure of the universe contradict those of 
the old orthodoxy, and that this, formed by a cre- 
dulous study of the Bible alone, finds itself now 
pitted against the might of philosophy and science. 
On this Pastor Knak, representing the High 
Lutheran party, rose and declared that if that 
orthodoxy were “antiquated and worm-eaten,” he 
at least would never desert it, nor be ashamed to 
profess his attachment to the ancient symbols. In 
reply, Dr. Lisco presumed that Mr. Knak believed, 
contrary to the words of Scripture, that the earth 
moved round the sun. Nothing of the kind, said 
Mr. Knak; you may say what you will about 
Copernicus, but “I recognise no other world-picture 
save that which I find in my Bible.” This led to a 
hot paper war, in which the old question came up 
of the sun standing still at Joshua’s bidding. Some 
of Pastor Knak’s brethren endeavoured to save 
the text by alleging that Scripture always accom- 
modates itself to popular modes of speech, as we 
now speak of the sun “rising” and “setting.” The 
orthodox pastor, however, is not to be satisfied 
with any such explanation, but in a letter to his 
brethren he boldly says: “The Bible speaks dis- 
tinctly of ‘God causing his sun to rise over the 
just,’ &c., and therefore the earth must stand still 
and the sun moves. For the laughter I cause,” he 
continues, “I care little. Iam as happy as a child. 
And what is more, I do not stand alone; I have 
some of the highest scientific authorities on my 
side.” Unfortunately, he does not mention who 
‘ these are. The controversy is still going on, and 
assuming larger dimensions every day. 

On the 16th of last month Pius IX. commenced 
the twenty-third year of his Pontificalreign. Since 
St. Peter, to whom tradition assigns twenty-five 
years, there have been but three Popes out of 258 
who have lived to commence ortofinish their twenty- 
third year of government. They are Adrian I.,the 
Pope of Charlemagne; Pius VI., the Pope of the 
Directory ; and Pius VII., the Pope of Napoleon I. 
Pius IX. will be the fourth. If he lives until June 
16, 1869, he will stand alone with Pius VI.; if he 
lives till June 16, 1870, he will be matched only by 
St. Peter. But if he survives June 16, 1871, he will 
have outdone not only all preceding Popes, but St. 
Peter himself. : 

While the King of Prussia has been inaugurating 
the Luther monument at Worms, and a festival has 
been held at Constance, to commemorate the Re- 
forming services of Huss, the Italian Government 
has been honouring the memory of the great 
Florentine reformer, Savonarola, The convent of 
St. Mark at Florence has been converted into a 
national museum, in which, in addition to the great 
artistic treasures, the works of Fra Angelico, whichit 
previously contained, will be preserved whatever 
relics, antiquarian, artistic, or literary, can be found 
in any way connected with Savonarola’s history. 
The municipality of Florence has also decreed that 
one of the great squares in the new quarter of the 
city shall be named Piazza Savonarola, 

The Presbyterian (Scotch) congregations in Eng- 
land seem more liberal to their ministers than some 
we could name. In the same paper we observe 
that the one in Regent Square, London, have 
agreed to give a stipend of £800, and that Dr. 
Munro’s, in Manchester, while providing him with a 
colieague, to whom they give £400 a year, allow 
him also the same sum. 

A singular case of superstition is reported from 
Cornwall. A “white witch” of Liskeard was con- 
sulted by the son of a farmer, supposed to be “ ill- 
wished” by the wife of a labouring man residing 
on the estate. On the recommendation of the 
witch the latter was discharged. The “ill-wished” 
man fell sick, and during the night was visited by 
sue village blacksmith. The latter, on going to the 
sick man’s house one night, saw something like a 
goat; the next night it assumed the form of the 
devil. The witch on being consulted ordered that 
a gun should be kept loaded, charged with four- 


penny-pieces broken into small bits. The black- { 
smith kept a strict watch the succeeding night and 
fired to the great alarm of the villagers. This is a 
ease which ought to come under “What the 
Churches are not doing,” rather than “ What they 
are doing.” , 
On the retirement of the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel from the active duties of the ministry, his 
corgregation last week, when he completed his 
seventieth year, presented him with a thousand 
pounds, as an expression of their profound respect 
for his character and for his ministerial efforts 
during nearly twenty years. At the same time a 
handsome silver service was presented to Mrs. Noel. 
A society formed within the pale of the Establish- 
ment, entitled “The Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ,” has 
printed a manual for the use of its members, which, 
under the heading “An Act of Adoration,” for the 
“Eucharistic Sacrifice,” has the following: 


“T adore thee, O Lord my God, veiled under 
these poor earthly elements, and prostrate before 
thy Divine Majesty, I desire to honour thee with 
all the devotion of which I am capable, and that I 
may the better honour thee, I unite myself with 
all thy saints and angelsin their more perfect adora- 
tion. 

“Hail! Living Bread, that comest down from 
heaven to give light to the world. Hail, most holy 
flesh of Christ! Hail, heavenly drink of Jesu’s 
blood, to me above all things the sum and fulness 
of delight.” 


This, too, is part of a Litany contained in the 
manual: 


“Soul of Christ, sanctify me! 
Body of Christ, save me! 
Blood of Christ, inebriate me! 
Water from the side of Christ, wash me! 
Passion of Christ, strengthen me! 
O good Jesu, hear me. 
Within thy wounds, hide me.” 


And in “An Act of intercession” the Romish 
phrase is used without disguise—‘*O Almighty 
Father, I offer to Thee this propitiatory sacrifice.” 

Notwithstanding the ignominious treatment to 
which some of the Evangelicals conceived them- 
selves exposed at the last Church Congress, it 
seems that Dr. M‘Neile, Mr. Ryle, and several other 
leading men of the party are about to attend the 
coming meeting in Dublin. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh have elected 
the Rev. Dr. Gloag, of Blantyre, to the church and 
parish of Old Greyfriars, by 18 to 15, against the 
Rev. Robert Wallaze, of Trinity College Church, 
Edinburgh. The congregation had petitioned in 
favour of Mr. Wallace, but he was rejected chiefly 
on the ground that his sentiments in regard to 
“innovation” harmonise to a considerable extent 
with those of the late Dr. Lee. 

The Rey. W. W. Malet, vicar of Ardeley, has just 
published a book, giving an account of a pilgrimage 
he made last year to Rome, Jerusalem, and Con- 
stantinople, “for the reunion of the faithful.” He 
assured the Pope that he (the vicar) represented 
“thousands in England” who sympathised with 
him in his mission; urged upon Pio, among other 
reasons for the restoration of interecommunion that 
“England has her holy orders and ordinances of 
worship from Rome,” and “recognises His Holi- 
ness as the Chief Bishop of all.” This is an admis- 
sion which we fancy will be somewhat startling to 
many of Mr. Malet’s brother Churchmen, but he 
tells us that, before his iaterview with the Pope, he 
‘had laid before the Holy Father’s Chamberlain 
and Secretary his letter of ‘holy orders, signed and 
sealed by the Lord Bishop of Rochester,” and “his 
letter commendatory of the Primate of England.” 
The latter, however, was nothing more thana simple 
commendation of Mr. Malet to the care of all 
Christians as one deserving of it; but when the 
Chamberlain found it associated with an introduc- 
tion from Dr. Manning, and from Mr. Malet’s “com- 
mission for re-union of Christendom by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Society for promoting 
that union,” he might not unnaturally suppose that 
the pilgrim had come to Rome with a sort of quasi 
authority from his Metropolitan for the same pur- 
pose. But though the Pope received him court- 
eously, listened to him, and gave him his benedic- 
tion, which Mr. Malet hails “as an earnest of 
recognition,” it is clear from his own narrative that 
both Pope and Chamberlain regarded his repre- 
sentations more in a spirit of contempt than as 
likely to lead to any serious result. 

As we were afraid would have to be the case, Mr. 
Coleridge’s Universities Bil! was withdrawn on 
Wednesday, 


Supposing that the purpose of the Church 
Association, in prosecuting Mr. Bennett, is to 
dispute the right of those who hold the High 
Church view of the Eucharist to remain in the 
Establishment, and conceiving that this purpose 
will not be attained by proceeding against the 
Vicar of Frome for “ inadvertently using inaccurate 
and untheological language,” Dr. Pusey writes to 
the.Secretary of the Association to “renew the 
same invitation which he has given at different 
times to others who have impugned his good faith 
at public meetings, or have otherwisé uttered 
calumnies against him : 

“You accuse me of teaching doctrine contrary to 
that held by the English Church, Substantiate 
your charge, if you can, in any court. If you do, 
I will resign the office which I hold by virtue of my 
subscription. I will oppose no legal hindrances, 
but will meet you on the merits of the case.” 


The Doctor adds: 


“TJ will not conceal from you that I think that 
you run a risk in acceding to the invitation. I 
cannot think that any court could condemn me; 
and, if I were acquitted, your party could no 
longer use the language which it does against us. 
This is your concern, not mine, You must have 
looked at this in the face; for you could not as 
honest men, make charges which you do not 
suppose that you could substantiate; but then I 
think that as honest men, you are equally bound 
not to try to take advantage of an accidental slip 
of language (if you can; for a Judge, I suppose, 
would allow Mr. Bennett to correct his language), 
but if you dispute our right to teach as we do, 
dispute it directly. It is not for me, of 
course, to dictate the course which your association 
should take; but I may say this for your 
information, that a mere attack on the language of 
Mr. Bennett will not attain your end, and that Ido 
not think that Englishmen will think it a straight- 
forward proceeding to fix on those incidental and 
disowned expressions, instead of calling in 
question our belief itself.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Christian World thus expresses its feelings 
ona movement which we mentioned a little time 
ago: 

“The small but increasing section of Unitarian 
Friends who appear to take Dr. Colenso as their 
great authority, are continuing to issue pamphlets 
containing enunciations of their views in deroga- 
tion of Scriptural authority and of the deity of ~ 
Christ. At the last annual meeting of the society, 
held in London in May, much discussion took place 
relative to the progress of these unsound doctrines. 
We are sorry to learn from several sources that 
during the past two months the difficulties attend- 
ant on this movement have increased instead of 
decreased. Much anxiety is felt by the Friends in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester in particular.” 


The Daily News remarks that one of the most 
formidable missiles used in war is the grenade, 
which, from the foul matter with which it is filled, 
and the unbearable odour which it diffuses, is 
known by the uncompromising English name of a 
stink-pot. In Mr. Murphy, the party who are 
endeavouring, for political purposes, to raise the 
“No Popery” cry, have possessed themselves of 
such an instrument. Mr. Murphy is Mr. Disraeli’s 
stink-pot. He is both a nuisance anda danger, 
His obscenities are as disgusting as his violence is 
outrageous; and both are the more odious for the 
religious pretences under which he hides them. ~ 

The Church Times, the organ of the Ritualists, in. 
remarking on Dean Alford’s presence at Cheshunt. 
College, not only admits but exults in all that he. 
said regarding the “thread of foreign scarlet” in. 
the garment of English Protestantism, and says: 

“Tt is just the ‘thin scarlet line’ which is the 
only formidable one in the battle of the Faith 
against unbelief; and if the Church of England is 
to have a new suit of clothes, we mean that it shall 
be neither black nor grey, and we shall say of her 
as of the wise woman of the Proverbs, ‘ She is not 
afraid of the snow for her household, for all her 
household are clothed with scarlet.’” 

In the same article we have this choice little 
morsel: 

“Tt would be too much to expect Dr. Alford 
to remember his Bible, now that he is cast- 
ing in his lot day by day more distinctly with the — 
Colenso school, upholding Dolan. 
Resurrection, and playing fast and loose with Holy 
Writ, in pursuance of his old habit of ratting and 
then taking up with any party thatseemed fashion- 
able and popular.” 

The same contemporary takes the Queen to task, 
which seems hardly becoming, considering that she 
is the Head of the Church which it professes to. 
uphold, in this rude fashion : 

“Although the Queen cannot find time or in- 
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clination to discharge her duties as the chief officer 
of the State, it seems that she is able and willing 
to make herself prominent in matters which lie 
completely out of the sphere of her obligations. 
In a very uncalled-for telegram to the King of 
Prussia, on the occasion of his unveiling the Luther 
monument at Worms, she attempted to pledge the 
nation over which she rules to sympathy with the 
apostate and profligate, albeit able and courageous, 
Augustinian. In so doing she needlessly insulted 
all her loyal Anglican subjects, who are pledged to 
resist Lutheranism to the uttermost, all her Roman 
Catholic subjects, and finally, all her Scottish Cal- 
vinist lieges, the maintainers of a creed which 
Luther stoutly anathematized. And considering 
that she holds the title of ‘Defender of the Faith’ 
on no other ground than that an ancestor and pre- 
decessor of hers controverted Luther, she ought 
either to have checked her pen or abdicated the 
distinctive appellation,” 

It is encouraging to see the way in which some 
of the clergy are bringing themselves to contem- 
plate the possibility of a separation of Church and 
State. The Bishop of Ely, for instance, at a Church 
Conference the other day, said: - 

“We must strive to keep what blessings have 
been given to us; but if it should happen that in 
the course of the next few years they should be 
taken away, we may still strive to maintain the 
Anglican Church; we should still be of the Catholic 
Church in this country; and, if organised, we 
might still be able to prevent our Church on the 
one hand from being absorbed into Rome, on the 
other from dwindling down into a sect. If our 
Church is not to pale before Rome on the one side 
or Rationalism on the other, it must be the result 
of greater life and fuller organisation.” 


It is not for us to pass judgment on Broad Church- 
men who remain in the Establishment when they 
have ceased to hold its doctrines, but we are often 
led to wonder how they reconcile it to their con- 
sciences to go on solemnly declaring before God 
that those who disbelieve the contradictory state- 
ments of the Athanasian Creed “without doubt 
shall perish everlastingly,” and yet speak of it thus, 
as Dean Stanley does in Macmillan’s Magazine: 

“ According to the obvious intention of that 
famous creed, according to the view with which it 
was first received into the Western Church, and 
the meaning which it must bear for all who accept 
its words without such a qualification as is tanta- 
mount to a virtual repudiation, the gentle and 
devout Philaret ‘cannot be saved;’ and ‘shall, 
without doubt, perish everlastingly.’ So, doubtless, 
would have believed the author of the creed, and 
the larger part of the Western Church from the 
eighth to the fifteenth century. But so believe 
now probably only a few even in the Roman Churcb. 
So, in spite of the continued recitation of that creed 
in many of our services, not one amongst the pre- 
lates and clergy of the Church of England.” 

The Daily Telegraph says: 

“ We have now before us a tradesman’s card on 
which it is really difficult to comment, and we 
should not notice it if we had not recently observed 
several of the kind. It runs thus:—‘ Jesus only. 
—— —, oil and Italian warehouseman, No. —, 
—— road, Notting-hill. Sauces, jams, pickles, &c., 
&c.’ The words ‘Jesus only’ are printed in neat 
small letters on the left-hand upper corner of the 
ecard. We are aware that some religious societies 
hope to do good by the display of startling Scrip- 
ture texts in unexpected places; but it is much to 
‘be feared that, instead of introducing religion into 
commnon life, they vulgarise and profane words and 
ideas usually associated with the most serious and 
respectful thoughts. And whatever may besaid of 
religious placards posted by religious enthusiasts at 
railway stations and hotels, no one can fail to see 
the atrocious profanity of dragging in the most 
sacred name as a help to puff off jams and sauces.” 


With regard to the decision of the Lords on the 


Irish Suspensory Bill, the Methodist Times re- 
marks : 


“Tt is very natural that the Irish Bishops should 
say to the English Church and the English aristo- 
-cracy, ‘You are allin the same boat with us, and if 
we go to the bottom you will go with us;’ but itis 
the extremest folly for either Church or aristocracy 
to admit the plea. It is quite true that we are ail 
in the same boat, and that the weather is change- 
‘ful and seas are high, but so far from going to the 
bottom together, we throw Jonah overboard to 
save the ship. The Irish Church is to be sacrificed 
‘fo save the rest. A monstrous and indefensible 
injustice, neither the Church, nor the aristocracy, 
nor even the empire itself is strong enough to 
protect it, and the Liberal party call upon the 
nation to sever its fate from that of all our other 
institutions, lest they should be involved in a com- 

“monruin. But the spectacle which the House of 
Lords has presented in this debate has not been re- 
assuring to the country. It is'‘like a part of the 
crew taking up Jonah’s cause, and protesting that 
they will either save him from destruction or go 

‘overboard with him. Of course, not even the 
Bishop of Oxford, nor Lord Redesdale, means this. 

There isa good deal of what the Americans call 
*buncombe’ in this talk.” 


The Jrish Evangelist, the organ of the Wesleyan 
body in Ireland, says that the great mass of the 
ministers of that denomination have “lost all faith 
in establishments and endowments as being auxili- 
ary to true Protestantism; regard the general dis- 
endowment of all the charities in Ireland as 
essential to the safety and efficiency of Irish Pro- 
testantism; and will hail the hour of general 
disendowment with peculiar joy.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s methods of helping the Church 
seem to excite distrust even among many Con- 
servatives. One of them, “Presbyter E.,’ in a 
letter to the Guardian, after remarking that there 
has been “a good deal of cock-crowing” on the 
rejection of the Suspensory Bill by the House of 
Lords, writes thus: 

“Ought I not to ask what the Government pro- 
pose to do in the matter of the Irish Church before 
I give my threo or four votes in their favour? It 
is all very well to run down Gladstone’s disestab- 
lishment scheme, but I tell you I dread something 
Jar worse from the present Government, and it 
would be a great relief to my mind to know what 
they intend to do. A very sensible speech was 
made recently at Bath, I believe, by the rector of 
Walcot, about ‘killing the Church by invhes;’ and 
if itis intended to reduce the number of Bishops 
to six (and they might in their presumpticn just as 
well reduce the number to 0, and declare their 
omnipotence in things sacred and religious at once), 
and otherwise lower the Irish Church by weaken- 
ing her sinews, while all the old State trammels are 
to be left in full swing, or even tightened—for as 
the power of the Church is weakened in the same 
proportion will that of the State be increased over 
her—then I think Gladstone’s scheme more honest, 
more religious, and far more favourable to the 
Church’s mutual wellbeing, and I think we ought 
to support him in that case.” 

The Rev. J. Monsell, vicar of Egham, while he 
loves and respects the two dignitaries of the 
Church, who were at the Cheshunt College anni- 
versary, “as the lions of the day,” cannot see how 
they could be present and take part in the proceed- 
ings “consistently with their duty to the Catholic 
Church.” As he says, in the Guardian: 

“Two remarkable protests were publicly made 
against Catholic truth. One against the power of 
the keys as intrusted by Christ to his church, and 
the other against one article of the Apostles’ Creed, 
founded as it is on the dying words of our Lord, 
and accepted as it has been through all ages of its 
existence by the church universal. Are these 
great truths upon which so much depends to be 
dealt with so lightly, that, for the sake of one day’s 
kindly compliment and speech-making, they are 
not only to be omitted from the day’s service—that 
were a comparatively small offence—but they are 
to be openly and distinctly denied? For surely it 
is nothing short of denial of such truths, that men 
who have not episcopal orders should wear the 
Church’s dress and read the Church’s service; that 
by their marked omissions from her ritual they 
may make plain their protest against those doctrines 
which she teaches, but in which they do not believe.” 


One clerical correspondent of the same paper can 
only characterise the epithets which Dr. Littledale 
employed, when he called the Reformers a set of 
“unredeemed villains,” as most unwarrantable and 
unchristian ; but another thinks it ludicrous that it 
should be considered “high treason to breathe a 
word of condemnation against Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer, while nothing is thought too bad or too 
hard to say against Archbishop Laud and Charles 
the Martyr,” and it seems to him, while the present 
acts of the Legislature in Church and State remain, 
“somewhat more indecent in an English Bishop or 
Priest to attack the Act of Uniformity in the reign 
of Charles II., than itis for Dr. Littledale to insult 
the actors in the sixth year of Edward VI.” From 
the way in which they treat it, with a view to 
“polster up Bishop Colenso,” the “authority of the 
law is as much a nose of wax in the hands of the 
Broad Church party, as the Holy Scriptures are in 
those of the Low Church.” 

The Rev. Wm. Anderson, rector of Raymunter- 
doney, inareply to Dr. Macdonnell, Dean of Cashel, 
which appears in the Guardian, asks, 

“ How long is it to be endured that Cashel, with 
some 6,000 Church-people, should have over £13,000, 
while the parish of Belfast, with some 40,000 Church- 
people, should have far less than £1,000 a year?” 
And concludes his letter thus : 


“We have been unable to understand why Pro- 
testantism should have become so effete and so 
crippled that if it were disestablished it would 
cease to exist in many parts of Ireland. We do 
not see why Irish Protestants should be so much 
weaker than their kinsmen in Canada, or than the 
Free Church of Scotland. Of one thing we are 
sure, that the evil does not arise from any inherent 
defect in Protestantism itself. We have learned 


that Protestantism is strength and freedom. We 
have been taught that the great champion of 
Protestantism in the sixteenth century declared 
that notwithstanding the inhuman atrocities and 
systematic perfidy of Philip II. and his infamous 
lieutenants, ‘there were no Papists left in Holland, 
except a few ecclesiastics;’? and we believe that 
the system which would completely reverse this 
picture over a wide part of Ireland, if the Estab- 
lishment were withdrawn, so that there would be 
no Protestants left except a few ecclesiastics, must 
require a complete revolution, whether the Sus- 
pensory Bill pass or not. There are many of the 
Irish clergy who think it no discredit to be 
supported by the ‘doles’ of their flocks, and who, 
if they had not cherished the hope of some 
revolution in the distribution both of reyenue and 
of labour, would long since have repaired to 
Canada, or to any other part of the worldin which 
their efforts for the good of the Church would have 
met from those in high places, if not a readier sym- 
pathy, at least a less contemptuous refusal.” 


With reference to the (2cumenical Council, our 
High Church contemporary has the following just 
observations on the action of the Romish Church: 

“She must fight in her own way, and that way 
is laid down for her in a groove which centuries 
have cut. She is like some huge ponderous 
machine which deals heavy blows right and left, 
but wastes nine-tenths of its strength in false 
directions. Terrific sweeps, that ought to demolish 
Babylon itself, hit nothing, and terminate idly in 
the air. The blundering engine acts in obedience 
to'an impeding law of motion, which is part of 
itself now, whether part of its original construction 
or not. And the blundering Church misapplies its 
forces for the same reason, because she is obliged 
to act in harmony with what has been, and to 
consult and follow up the past. She is what ages 
have made her. The act of the present moment 
represents herself under the hidden necessities 
which a thousand years prior of action have 
imposed. There is nothing so inexorable as the 
past, it continues as a binding power long after the 
express acts are over, and dictates the policy of 
ages after. It creates the mind and disposition of 
the body, dictates its policy, and inspires its points 
of view. Rome is Rome, and to expect her to act 
otherwise than as herhistory inspires her, isto expect 
a death and a resurrection in this world. Even 
now, with common enemies on all sides of us sug- 
gesting common defences, we hear of her contem- 
plating in this very council of which announcement 
is now made, an addition to Roman dogma, in the 
shape of a dogmatic imposition of the extreme form 
of the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility. She is 
bent on stiffening in her sectarianism, while every- 
thing around calls for common grounds.” 

In a pamphlet just published by Dr. M’Cosh, of 
Belfast, there are some remarks on what are likely 
to be the results of the present crisis of the Irish 
Church. He has hopes*of much incidental good 
to arise out of it. He believes that it will call 
forth a spirit of zeal and liberality in the Irish 
Episcopal churches, and the Irish Presbyterian 
Churches, such as they have never exhibited be- 
fore. He has an expectation, too, that the barriers 
which at present separate them being broken 
down, the Churches of Christ in the sister isle will 
be brought to a better understanding, and Protest- 
antism exhibit before the Roman Catholic popu- 
lation a visible unity such as she has not been able 
hitherto to display. He indulges the hope that in 
a very few years Episcopalians and Presbyterians, 
at present standing at a distance from each other, 
will be seen meeting for prayer and for conference, 
and for the spread of the free Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, north and east, and south and west, through- 
out Ireland. 


The Jtalié, of Florence, after remarking on the 
omission of sovereign Princes or States from the 
invitation to the proposed Cicumenical Council, 
observes that this indicates a great change which 
has taken place since the Council of Trent. “In- 
stinctively modern society has brought about a real 
separation between Church and State.” Rome 
assumes the air of not accepting this current of 
ideas, and protests against it. And yet by the 
form of her present Bull she does accept it; and the 
principle of the separation of Church and State 
will be the result of this Council, either because the 
State takes no part in it, or because its canons will 
be so intolerable that the mixed system of relation 
between the two powers at present practised will 
appear wholly incongruous and incompatible. 
“Trent was powerless to prevent Protestantism. 
Rome will not prevent the separation above spoken 
of.” 


AccriIncton.—On Sunday last, the Rev. J. W. 
Kay, of Higher Bentham, late of Nottingham, 
preached two sermons to good congregations, morn- 
ing and evening. Collections were made on behalf 
of the Sunday school. 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—XIII. 
Supsxcr: God’s loving providence upon the earth 
is beautifully described in the Hebrew writers. 

Read Psalm Ixv., where the writer joyfully ad- 
dresses God, “Thou gladdenest the outgoings of the 
morning and the evening. Thou visitest the earth 
and waterest it; Thou abundantly enrichest it.” 
The fertility of the earth is said to be the goodness 
of God dropping on it from above, and the spring- 
ing up of its verdure is compared to shouts of joy. 

Read also Deut. xi, 2—17. The favour of Jehovah 
to his people is said to be shown in the fruitfulness 
that He gives totheircountry. It is “a land which 
Jehovah thy God careth for always.” “The eyes 
of Jehovah thy God are upon it, from the beginning 
of the year even to the end of the year.” 

Again, read Psalm cxlvii., where, together with 
the works of God in nature, the writer mingles the 
doings of the Almighty among men. It is He “ who 
covereth the heavens with clouds, who prepareth 
rain for the earth, who maketh grass to grow upon 
the mountains,” and who “giveth to the cattle 
their food, and to the young ravens when they cry.” 
But His work is more especially among the joys 
and the sorrows of His children: “Jehovah buildeth 
up Jerusalem, He gathereth together the dispersed 
of Israel, He bealeth the broken in heart and 
bindeth up their wounds.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Theological Review. No. xxii., July, 1868. 
Williams and Norgate, London. 


Tue contents of the Theological Review are more 
varied than usual, embracing articles on philan- 
thropic subjects as well as pure theology. We can 
recommend this number to our readers, as in one 
or other of the papers they will find matter 
instructive and interesting to them, however varied 
their tastes. A brief,somewhat too brief an article 
by Mr. J. F. Smith, describes the claims of Lessing 
as a theologian, which are only too little known in 
England, and points out the influence he has 
exerted upon the development of a sound and 
reverent criticism of the Scriptures. Mr. Russel 
Martineau brings his studies, on the account of the 
Creation given in Genesis, to a conclusion, in an 
article which will, perhaps, be read with more 
interest than his previous ores, as he enters in it 
upon the exposition of a theory of the origin of the 
Israelites based upon the description of the Garden 
of Eden, which will be novel to most of his readers, 
giving, as it does, a suggestion of a common origin 
of the Semitic and Aryan races, which few have 
hitherto been able to trace. Mr. Rathbone’s article 
on “The Progress of the Working Classes,” is full 
of suggestive thoughts, which we should have 
liked to have seen more thoroughly and fully 
worked out. Mr. Tayler’s review of Dr. Davidson’s 
Introduction to the New Testament is generously 
appreciative of the great service that gentleman 
has rendered to the study of the Scriptures by 
his thorough and scholarly work. Perhaps the 
natural love of controversy which men possess 
will make the concluding pages of his article 
especially interesting, as they contain a severe 
aod just rebuke of the dogmatising tone which 
Mr. Higginson adopted in criticising Mr. Tayler’s 
work on the Fourth Gospel. The number contains 
an article by Sir J. Bowring on “ Remunerative 
Labour in Prisons,”and a brief notice of the biography 
of the late Chevalier Bunsen, by the Rev. C. Kegan 
Paul, characterised with the fairness and animation 
which mark all this gentleman’s contributions to 
the Review. Of one article we cannot, however, 
speak with praise; not that we have to find fault 
with the literary ability it displays, but from a 
deep sense of what we cannot help calling its im- 
moral tendency. “Presbyter Anglicanus” defends 
in it the position which those of the clergy and 
laity hold in the Established Church, who, having 
abandoned full belief in the creeds and articles, 
and disapproving of the sacramental teaching of 
the Liturgy, still use its services and avail them- 
selves of the social and other advantages it affords. 
To us it has always been a difficult task to com- 
prebcad how men whose honour we were unable 
to question could conscientiously hold offices which, 
in the common apprehension of all men, imply 
belief in what is commonly called orthodoxy, while 
they teach opinions of so broad and liberal char- 
acter as to render them appropriate to the freest 
Unitarian pulpit. The doctrine defended in the 
well-known “ Essays and Reviews,” that the legal 


is the measure of the moral obligation, always 
seems to us simply dishonest. No high-prin- 
cipled tradesman would apply it to his business; | 
and we can certainly see no reason to regard it 
with greater favour when it is applied to the more 
sacred questions of theological opinion; and yet 
“ Presbyter Anglicanus ” does not hesitate to restate 
it in defence of his position, He calmly claims the 
right to use the solemn language of prayer, with- 
out holding the doctrines implied by the words 
he employs. He states that no layman, and he 
implies that no clergyman, can be considered 
bound to believe in the propositions of the various 
creeds which both repeat, without one qualifying 
word to hint that they are not held to be literally 
true. He distinctly declares “ that every one of the 
most solemn formule of the Church of England are 
used with certain reservations and evasions by large 
parties within her pale, and used with the full sanc- 
tion of the Parliament and the people.” That sanc- 
tion is, however, only given because no legal 
process has yet been discovered by which uni- 
formity can be enforced. There are many dis- 
honourable actions in trade which are not punish- 
able by law, but a merchant who avails himself of 
the statute of frauds to cover a breach of contract 
does not hold a very enviable position on the 
Exchange. It seems to us as if these gentlemen 
who hold and defend the views of “Presbyter 
Anglicanus ” are involving society in the danger of 
bringing upon us a condition of things akin to that 
which prevailed in the sinking days of heathenism, 
when educated and enlightened priests and philo- 
sophers had come to utter unbelief in pagan 
teaching, but conformed to the rites which the 
faith and self-interest of the uneducated people 
still upheld, contenting themselves with an esoteric 
doctrine of pure theism. We all know something 
of the unmeasured immorality, the licentious 
cruelty, the awful superstition, combined with the 
rare sublimity of here and there a scanty philo- 
sophic school, which was the result. 

When men can play fast and loose with religious 
teaching, it is not surprising that they should be 
corrupt in every matter of less importance. Are 
not the upholders of a free but esoteric faith in the 
Church, perhaps the men upon whom the responsi- 
bility rests, that we are now so lax in matters of 
ordinary duty ? We hear complaints on every hand 
of tradesmen being guilty of using false weights 
and measures, adulterating almost every article in 
which they deal. We lately saw the leading com- 
mercial men of Liverpool publicly protesting 
against the lax views of honour which are current 
upon the Exchange. We know that appearances 
and not realities are only too frequently valued in 
social life. Can we be surprised at this when the 
leaders of the moral and religious life of the 
nation—the men of the highest learning and the 
noblest philosophy—justify reservations and eva- 
sions with regard to religious opinions upon which 
all true life should be based, and when it can be 
declared unblushingly by a dignitary of the Church, 
and quoted by a clergyman with approval, that 
“if all such reservations and evasions are to be 
regarded as inadmissible, there is not a single 
clergyman who could, with a good conscience, 
retain his office, from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to the meanest curate in the wilds of Cum- 
berland ?” 

In the teaching of the so-called Broad Church 
there is much that we admire, much with which we 
have deep sympathy ; and even when, as at present, 
we are compelled to find fault with the spirit of the 
leaders of the party as wanting in straightforward 
simplicity, we are convinced that it is the influence 
of an education in an establishment based upon 
compromise and concession, instead of principle, 
which silences the voice of conscience in honour- 
able men, and hides from them the straight path of 
duty. Weare more grieved than angered; but from 
a party which is so unable to distinguish the clear 
path of honesty, we have but little hope to see 
arise the reformation of religious life in the Church 
of England. 


The Edinburgh Review. July, 1868. 
AN article on “Salem Witchcraft,” after describing 
the village of Salem with the interest of one who 
has visited the place, and rehearsing part of the 
oft-told story with details from Mr. Charles Upham’s 
work on the subject, draws a striking parallel 
between the delusions of the day which believed in 
satanic influence, and the one which believes in 
spirit-rapping. It enlarges upon the mysterious 


phenomena of sleep-walking, mesmerism, and the 
like, as showing the intimate and yet unexplained 
relation between soul and body, and considers that 
many of the delusions of possession in the middle 
ages and of spiritualism now would probably be 
cleared up, if the manner in which the mind suffers 
from a morbid state of the body could be thoroughly 
understood. But some think these phenomena 
can be referred only to possession or inspiration by 
spirits; some consider a physiological explanation 
of the subject to be materialism; while others 
shrink from novelty, fear for religion, and will not 
listen to evidence opposed to their prejudices; and 
so the riddle comes slowly to solution, The late 
Prince Consort wisely said that he could not under- 
stand the conduct of the English medical profession 
in leaving the phenomena of mesmerism to the 
observation of unqualified persons, instead of under- 
taking an inquiry which was certainly their proper 
business, in proportion as they professed to pursue 
science, And Mr. Hallam, in 1844, considered that 
the phenomena of mesmerism and other similaz 
ones were “fragments of some general law of 
nature, which we are not yet able to deduce from 
them, merely because they are destitute of visible 
connection.” Progress is making in this direction. 
Sir Henry Holland tells “ How certain treatment of 
this or that department of the nervous system will 
generate this or that state of belief and experience 
as well as sensation.” Dr. Carpenter discloses facts 
of brain-action without consciousness, and Dr, 
Maudsley shows in the horrors of the lunatic 
asylum the very phenomena which our forefathers 
ignorance referred to the power of Satan. 

An article on the “ Apocryphal Gospels” gives the 
critical history of the recovery and publication of 
their various texts, which had disappeared when 
their strange accounts had laid foundations for the 
beliefs, the practice, and the art of medisval 
Christianity. Though coming from an early date, 
and not chargeable with wilful fraud,» they are yet. 
very useless for increasing our knowledge of early 
Christian history. What information they give is. 
not as to direct facts, but indirectly of the habits. 
and customs, and the growing tendencies of belief 
in the age when they were produced; showing, 
é. g., the early inclination to belief in the dogma of 
the Virgin’s Immaculate Conception, recently pro- 
mulgated by the Pope. They disappoint us by 
not giving any residuary traditions of the public 
life of Jesus, which might have floated in an un- 
fixed form in the memory of the early church after 
the Gospels had taken their definite shape. Instead, 
they give us strange and fanciful, and sometimes 
disagreeable tales about the origin of Jesus, and: 
his own youthful conduct. Their principal use is 
in the confirmation of the canonical gospels, in-- 
sensibly afforded by the contrast between their 
wild fictions and unchristian thought and the 
soberer records and sublime teachings of the: 
canonical gospels. The reviewer mentions, with. 
considerable praise, a contribution to the literature 
of this subject in the lectures of M. Douhaire, in 
the “ Université Catholique,” and in the “ Diction-- 
naire des Apocryphes,” included in M. Migné’s 
“Encyclopédie Théologique,” the text book of the: 
French clergy. It may be well to quote the 
caution given by the reviewer, that the valuable: 
translation of the Apocryphal Gospels, published 
last year by Mr. B. Harris Cowper, is defaced: 
by frequent inaccuracies in the translations from 
the Greek, and even from the Latin. The most 
flagrant instance is a direct contradiction of the 
original “Evang: Nic: P.I.A. c. xv. oUK dyvoelTe. 
(ye are not ignorant) ye know not.” p. 91 note. 

The concluding article, generally supposed to 
be by Dean Stanley, treats the question of the 
“National Church,” in a very liberal way for one who 
argues in favour of Establishment. It considers. 
the Church under the control of the law and the 
nation, which have no right to dictate in matters of 
faith, Thus the Church includes various schools of 
thought, Their separation from the State would 
result in the formation of more extreme sects,, 
while, if the Cburch hold together, it may by 
gradually continuing its present course of relaxing. 
its bonds, attract the better part of the Dissenters. 
The reviewer refers to previous articles on Church 
Extension, Revision of the Prayerbook, aud Amend- 
ment of the Rubrics, as illustrating the large ad- 
vantage which would spring from simple changes. 
Without suggesting anything very novel in its 
point of view, this article is yet interesting as 
showing in what influential quarters liberal views. 
are held, and with what sober thought the details 
of progress and improvement require to be con- 
sidered. . 
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FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Txosr who are trying to do away with 
sectarianism, and bring the divided mem- 
bers of the body of Curis closer together, 
are doing a noble, if a difficult, work, and 
deserve the cordial sympathy of all free 
men. So the promoters ot the Free Uhrist- 
ian Union, which for a year past has been 
struggling to win a foothold among eccles- 
iastical associations, if they cannot as yet 
be congratulated on their success, and 
even if some of their measures seem to 
outsiders a little erratic and incoherent, 
ought to meet with earnest and thoughtful 
appreciation ; and if we take upon our- 
selves to criticise them, it is certainly in 
no unkindly spirit. 

The feebleness and inefficiency of their 
efforts seem to us to result from a 
certain indecision as to what it was they 
were really attempting. They appear to 
have been vacillating between two differ- 
ent things—the one an effective work- 
ing union of free churches, the other 
a personal association of men and women, 
whether belonging to free churches or 
not, upon a basis which should simply dis- 
regard all existing lines of church organis- 
ation and affinity. They began with the 
attempttocarry outthefirstidea. The move- 
ment originated with the needs of our free 
churches. It was distinctly put forward 
as a project for giving these free churches 
what it was contended, quite logically, the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
could not supply—a church union that 
should foster and extend free churches ; 
and one large part of the argument by 
which the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association was induced to relinquish the 
principle of congregational representation 
was, that that special branch in our co- 
operation might be taken up more 
competently by the projected Unsectarian 
‘Association. We should have been per- 
fectly content to have foregone even more 
important elements of the old Association 
of our own group of churches, if there 
could have thus been gathered into one 
brotherly organisation all the scattered 
congregations—for there are many besides 
those in open alliance with ourselves— 
based upon the principle of Free Christian- 
ity. This, however, has not been done, 
and we think that there is fair ground of 
complaint against the leaders of the move- 
ment that it has not even been fairly 
attempted. We are afraid, in fact, that 
the leaders of this movement have been 
acting not very differently from the pro- 
moters of the English Church Union in 
their efforts to draw the Greek Church 
into a quasi-fraternisation. Our High 
Church friends have professed the deepest 
anxiety for union between different 
churches, but all they have done has been 
to make frantic efforts to get on to speaking 
terms with some churches in the far East, 
while they have shown not the slightest 
desire for any union with that large 
portion of Christendom—the Noncon- 
formist bodies—at their own doors. So 
we confess it seems to us that those who 
have assumed the leadership of the Free 

Christian Union have been making very 
great efforts to win the Broad Church 
clergy into their new alliance—these being 
~ able in any case only to come in as indi- 
_ viduals—but have been at no pains what- 
ever to ascertain what Dissenting congre- 
gations there might be, and influence 


them to join—and we know there are 
scores throughout England—that are as 
unsectarian as our own, and many of 
which, we believe, would be glad to be 
able to enter into Christian association 
with other similarly constituted churches. 
Hence has arisen, as we believe, the 
miserable disproportion between the pro- 
gramme of the Free Christian Union and 
its actual results. Our own congregations, 
feeling their existing District Associations 
to be as free as is practically possible 
already, do not feel the want of this new 
candidate for their guineas ; the scattered 
free churches unconnected with ours 
hardly know anything about it, and the 
Broad Churchmen, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, refuse to come. Thus it has 
become, practically, a mere friendly asso- 
ciation for promoting individual Christian 
union. In that character its meetings of 
a few weeks ago are by no means without 
their interest. The mere factsthat theeven- 
ing meeting was presided over by GoLDWIN 
Smiru, that George Dawson, SToprorD 
Brooke (the biographer of , W. Rozert- 
son), and several other clergymen, with a 
few men from among ourselves like R. D. 
DanrpisHirE, JAMES Marrrneau, and 
Dr. Bzttows, all successively addressed 
the meeting, is significant of a hopeful 
state of things, and cannot but lead to 
some drawing nearer of the scattered 
elements of Christian life. But, then, 
what does all this come to? If we are 
not much mistaken, simply to some- 
thing in which no organised union is 
necessary — something which lies close 
at hand for every one who really cares 
for such wider Christian fellowship. The 
Rey. Sroprorp Brooxe hit the mark 
when he insisted, as we are informed, 
that the great thing for those who believed 
in wider religious fellowship, is, to take it, 
to hold open religious association with 
one another, ignoring the lines of sect, 
by exchange of religious services and 
other ways usual between churches that 
are in Christian fellowship. This, how- 
ever, needs no association in order to 
make it practicable. The way is open. 
Those who feel thus disposed have only to 
declare it, and it becomes an accomplished 
fact, without any association, or rules, or 
preamble, or guinea, or even half-crown. 
The thing was actually done a week or two 
since by Dean Atrorp and several other 
clergymen at Cheshunt College, and that 
without any timid susceptibility on the 
subject of reporters. While our Free 
Christian Unionists were talking about it 
with clused doors, these men were doing 
it before the world. A few such in- 
stances are better than all talk in the 
world. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


The scheme for raising an American battalion of 
1,000 men for the service of the Pope, has been puta 
stop to by the Archbishops of Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
New York, and St. Louis disowning it. They think 
that if it were carried out, it would prove detri- 
mental, instead of beneficial, to the Holy Father, 
“Pecuniary aid is more needed just now than 
military aid,” and they urge the faithful to con- 
tribute the former, and the Pope “ will employ their 
offerings in such way as may seem to him best.” 


Dr. Bushnell thus concludes an article defining 
the relations which should subsist between Science 
and Religion 

“We are to say, go on gentlemen, for there is a 
much larger field to be possessed. As yet you have 
but snatched the world’s surfaces, in what you call 
your sciences. Go deep; for the deeper you go, 
and the more unspa-ing your search, the better it 
will be for us. Wrench every subtlest and most 
secret thing from nature’s bosom, and let us have it. 
We shall appropriate every true thing you bring us, 


and thank God for it. Only bring us no conceit, as 
if nature were the all, and science the all expounder. 
What you call nature is but a very small affair, 
compared with God’s high spirit empire, and the 
vast immortal quantities, and powers, and passions, 
and truths, that build the eternal system it com- 
poses. Do not imagine that you are in a commission 
large enough to include and give you jurisdiction 
of things supernatural, when your only jurisdiction 
is of shell. Be not in haste to put your sentence on 
| the faiths of religion.” 


The question of Presbyterian union seems to be 
making more rapid progress in the United States 
than here. The two principal bodies, the Old School 
and the New, at the annual meetings of their General 
Assemblies, have agreed on a joint basis of union, 
in doctrine and polity. The basis of doctrine may 
be thus summarily defined : 


“The Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ; 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, it being 
received in the Reformed or Calvinistic sense ; and 
liberty being given for philosophical views and ex- 
planatory statements in the united Church which 
do not impair the integrity of the Calvinistic 
system.” 


In noticing a sketch of the official life of Governor 
Andrew, the Wation (N. Y.) gives some interesting 
reminiscences in illustration of the character of this 
truly noble man, from which we take the following: 


“As Governor of Massachusetts it was his duty to 
ook after those who may be regarded as the wards 
of the State—the children in the public schools, the 
paupers, the prisoners, the deaf and dumb, the in- 
sane, the blind. No Governor before ever gave such 
attention to these in times of peace as Governor 
Andrew did in the midst of the awful war. Once, 
when he was visiting the reform school for boys at 
Westboro’, having spent the morning in examining 
classes, dinner-hour came, and the company of 
visitors moved toward the dining-room, Governor 
Andrew was following, when he heard some shrill 
little voice calling his name. He looked around 
and saw no one; but still the little voice piped out 
“Governor Andrew! Governor Andrew!” At last 
it was found to come from a room high up above 
the hall, in which a little boy was confined for some 
offence. He had the boy brought down, heard his. 
appeal and his petition to be allowed to join his 
companions, called back the officers, inquired into: 
the case, requested the authorities to forgive the 
child and remit the rest of the sentence, and then, 
calling together again the rest of the boys, told the 
story of their companion to them, showing them 
how they might help such a boy to do right or make 
him go wrong. The Governor lost his dinner ; but that 
evening, as he related the story in full, it was easy 
to see that his generous heart had entered fully into 
the case of this poor lad and made it his own. 

“Toward the close of his term there was a great- 
outcry made against him because he refused to 
sign the warrant to execute Green, the Malden 
murderer. The crime was a brutal one, and the 
community cried for the man’s blood. The 
Governor would neither sign the warrant nor 
publish his reasons for not doing so. A storm of 
reproach and complaint arose; but nothing shook 
his solid mind. One day, at this time, walking im 
the country, we were overtaken by the Governor in 
his carriage, who stopped and took usin, Being 
alone with him, we took the opportunity to ask his 
reasons for this course. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘people 
say I do not hang him because I am opposed to 
capital punishments. But since I have been 
Governor I have signed two death-warrants, so that 
I need not sign another in order to show that Ican 
hang a man.’ He then proceeded to explain, at 
length, that Green had not been tried, but had 
pleaded guilty, and had been sentenced on that 
plea; but that by the law of Massachusetts there 
were two degrees of murder, the first of which 
was punished by death, and the second by im- 
prisonment for life. Now, in pleading guilty to 
murder, Green had not (in the opinion of the 
Governor) been properly made to understand the 
difference between these two, and the Governor 
did not believe that he meant to plead guilty to 
murder in the first degree. That question, he 
thought, ought to be tried, especially as, by the 
concurrent testimony of those who had known 
Green from childhood, the ministers of the town, 
the Mayor, and the detective who had worked the 
case, he was a person of very imperfect intellect. 
Explaining all this at great length, and with all 
the reasons and facts fully given, the statement 
was so impressive that we said: ‘Governor, if this 
were published, it would produce an entire change 
of opinion through the State in twenty-four hours 
in regard to your course.’ He answered: ‘ Very 
likely. But I shall make no such statement. I 
could not do it without seeming to blame the 
courts, and I do not think it mght to set the 
executive and judicial departments of the Govern- 
ment even at apparent variance now. No; my 
back is broad enough to bear all the reproach, and 
I would rather have it fall on me than on the 
judges, His course on this occasion and in regard 
to the liquor law were the two bravest acts of his 
life, for on these occasions he alienated his own party 
and his friends. But he never seemed to mind it. 
He was no more afraid of his friends than of his 
enemies—the rarest courage in a public man,” 
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A short time ago we mentioned that a corre-| they might be expected to be, but, rejecting super- 


spondent of the English Independent, who was | fluities, they are as follows:—The only begotten 


convinced that many of the more thoughtful mem- 
bers of the Congregationalist churches were dis- 
believers in the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
wished to know how they were to be treated; and 
that the editor declined to have the subject 
discussed in his columns, merely saying that he 
thought such persons could not be very comfort- 
able in Congregationalist churches. Adverting to 
this matter, the Liberal Christian observes: 

“There are a great many Universalists in Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist, and Episcopal churches in 
this country, and they are so‘comfortable’ there 
that they do not care to leave them to help to 
form or sustain a church of their own. Thereason 
of this probably is, that so many ‘Evangelical’ 
ministers have ‘reasonable doubts’ whether ever- 
lasting is used in the Scriptures in a philosophical 
sense, and whether it comports with the character 
of God, as revealed by Christ, to shut any soul up 
in hell for ever for the sins and shortcomings of this 
finite life. They use the Scripture language in its 
obviously popular sense and indefiniteness, refusing 
to dogmatise upon uncertainties, and not pre- 
tending to be wise above what is written. Let the 
doctrine of endless punishment, as laid down in the 
creeds, be preached from the ‘ Evangelical’ pulpits 
by men who really believe it and feel the real 
danger of it, and there would be such a secession 
from the ‘Evangelical’ churches as they have never 
witnessed; or, what is more likely, the preachers 
would be dismissed in the most summary manner. 
If our ‘ Evangelical’ friends do not believe this, let 
them try the experiment.” 


A correspondent of the Pall Jail, writing on the 
Roman Catholics of the States, remarks that as, of 
the ¢wo nations which contribute the bulk of emi- 
grants that land there, the Irish send scarcely any 
but Romanists, and the German more of these than 
of Protestants, one would expect New York to be 
almost a Catholic city ; and yet in the last directory, 
out of 327 churches of all denominations 39 only are 
returned as of the old faith. All allowances made, 
the preponderance of Protestants must be very 
great—greater than can be accounted for, except 
on the theory that the free air of America is un- 
favourable to the durability of an exclusive and 
harrow persuasion. The priest, even according to 
the testimony of Catholic observers, gradually loses 
his influence over the new comers, and more rapidly 
among the Irish than the Germans. To keep them 
at all, he must humour them toan extent of which 
his principles will not strictly allow; and from this 
kind of loose adherence to positive defection the 
step is short, in a country where everything con- 
spires to nurse independence of thought. This is 
epecially the case in New England. The “Methodist 
episcopal” body—which, speaking generally, ap- 
pears to be the most growing in the States—is held 
to be more powerfully organised, both for conquer- 
ing and preserving its conquests, than either the 
Catholic or the Anglican ; the latter, though fashion- 
able and prosperous, seeming to gather within its 
fold chiefly those who like to see the lieutenant 
saved before the ancient. The Methodist church 
spoken of has at once the compactness which 
episcopal government gives—that government 
which, by a singular turn of events, Wesley per- 
mitted to his American disciples while he refused 
it to his English—and, in addition, the peculiar 
democratic force of Wesleyanism. Through the 
machinery of its “classes,” it calls the community 
‘itself in aid to watch over and answer for every 
member, and its offsets are not planted, but spread 
themselves naturally as suckers from a. tree. 


THE NEXT GENERAL COUNCIL. 
(Pall Mall Gazette.) 

A GENERAL Councit professes to be, and by the 
largest and most widely spread of all Christian 
bodies is believed to be, an infallible sovereign 
legislature—at all events when the Pope agrees 
with it—having the power to make laws binding 
the consciences of all Christians upon all subjects 
connected with faith and morals. Upon the theory 
held by those who convoke or believe in it, it can 
declare with infallible authority the truth as to all 
matters in controversy; make rules as to ecclesi- 
astical discipline, which rules are binding alike on 
all persons, clerical or lay; superintend literature, 
education, marriage —in one word, do all that 
“appertains to the moral and spiritual government 
of the human race; and this as the organ of God 
Almighty invisibly present at, presiding over, and 
directing its deliberations, These are the pre- 
tensions set up for general councils by those who 
believe in them. Let us see what is to be done by 
the particular General Council which is to meet at 

Rome at the close of next year, 
It is summoned by letters apostolic which in 
their style and manner are as turgid and diffuse as 
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Son of the Eternal Father chose Peter to be and 
do a great many things, of which one was to “rule 
the Universal Church;” wherefore “the supreme 
power and jurisdiction of Peter over the whole 
Church continue unaltered in the Roman Pontiffs.” 
Hence the Roman Pontiffs have done their best at 
all times “to preserve the deposit of the faith, the 
clergy’s discipline, and their holy and learned 
education as well as the sanctity and dignity of 
marriage; and also to promote every day more 
and more the education of the youth of both sexes, 
to favour religion, piety, and morality among 
nations, to defend justice, to further the peace, 
order, prosperity, and wants of civil society.” 
When they have found themselves in difficulties 
they have from time to time called councils. They 
find themselves now in a very great difficulty. 
“ All know with what a fearful tempest the Church 
is assailed, and what many and mighty evils afflict 
civil society. By the acts of the enemies of God 
and man the Catholic Church, its salutary doctrine 
and venerable name, and the supreme authority of 
this apostolic see, are attacked and trampled on; 
everything sacred is despised, ecclesiastical pro- 
perty is usurped, Bishops and venerable men de- 
voted to the divine service, and persons conspicuous 
for their Catholic sentiments, are harassed, reli- 
gious communities are suppressed, impious books of 
all sorts, pestiferous journals, multiform and perni- 
cious sects are everywhere diffused, the instruction 
of youthis almost every where taken from the clergy, 
and, what is worse, entrusted in many places to 
taasters of error and iniquity. Hence . .. . 
impiety, immorality, unbridled licence, the con- 
tagion of bad opinions, of vice and wickedness, 
and the disregard of all human and divine laws 
have acquired such proportions that not only our 
holy religion, but human society itself is fearfully 
convulsed and afflicted.” Wishing to remedy this, 
“the Bishops of the whole Catholic world” are to 
be convened to an (Zcumenical Council, which 
is to decree rules relating to a variety of matters, 
amongst which are mentioned “the improve- 
ment of morals, the education of Christian 
youth, and the general peace and concord of all,” 
whereby “all evils may be removed from the 
Church and from society.” For this purpose, “as 
well all the Patriarchs, Archbishops, Bishops, as our 
beloved sons the Abbots, and all othersto whom by 
right or privilege it belongs to attend General 
Councils and deliver their judgments in them,” are 
solemnly named to attend at Rome on the 8th of 
December, 1869. Upon this M. Veuillot, writing 
in the Univers, makes a characteristic observation 
in the following words: “The Bull convening the 
(icumenical Council does not invite sovereigns to 
sit in that legislative council. The omission has 
been remarked, and it is indeed remarkable. It 
implies that there are no longer Catholiccrowns, that 
is to say, that the order in which society has 
lived for the last thousand years no longer exists. 
What has been called the ‘ middle ages’ has come to 
anend. The 29th of June, 1868—the date of the 
promulgation of the Bull ‘ Aterni Patris’—is the 
date of its death, of its last sigh, Another era 
begins. The Church and State are separated in 
fact, and both recognise it. Thus we can under- 
stand why the Pope has departed from the prece- 
dent of the Council of Trent, and has not summoned 
the representatives of the temporal authority. 
What place could they hold, and what part could 
they play, in a programme of the government of 
mind and morals? What could they venture todo 
for the object of the council, for the greater glory 
of God, for the integrity of faith, for the Christian 
education of youth; in a word, for the eternal 
salvation of men 2” 

We are much disposed to agree with M. Veuillot. 
The fact is as he states it, and it is one which those 
who are able to appreciate its significance must 
regard with the most absorbing interest. Let us 
try to state a little more at large what the fact in 
question is. Itis that there are, speaking boldly 


which we live. There is the lay and there is the 
clerical point of view. After centuries of more or 
less confused struggle it is gradually becoming 
obvious to every one who can look upon the world 
fairly that these two views are conflicting and can- 
not be reconciled. It would not be impossible to 
show how they are connected with other contro- 
versies in politics, in ethics, and in metaphysics, but 
that there is a broad and strixing contrast between 
them, and that the clerical view in its most concen- 
trated, unmixed, and absolute form is represented 
by Pius IX. and his clergy, appear to us to be pro- 
positions as plainas any propositions of so much 
generality can possibly be. To find any one repre- 
sentative of the other yiew is obviously impossible, 
for this plain reason: its one essential feature is 
that it is imperfect, and changes from time to time 
according to the growth of our knowledge and expe- 
rience, All those, however, who believe that much 
is still to be learnt upon religious and moral subjects 
by using the common means by which facts are 
investigated more or less represent it, though, if 
they were to assert that at any given moment they 
had arrived at any other sort of certainty respecting 
such subjects than that which can be obtained .on 
other branches of knowledge they would be in- 
consistent with. their own principles, Thus the 


contrast between the lay and the clerical ! 


morals, 
and generally, two ways of viewing the world in St 


view of life relates not so much to the subject 
matter—the doctrines which are believed—as to 
the manner in which those doctrines are ascer- 
tained, and the foundation on which they rest 
when they are ascertained. It would be altogether 
inconsistent with a cordial and genuine acceptance 
of the lay view of life to refuse to hear evidence in ‘ 
favour of every doctrine which Pius IX. has to 
teach, so long as those who taught those doctrines 
admitted the validity of the common rules of 
evidence, and called for no other or further belief 
in their teaching than such as might be warranted 
by thoserules. The question is not, for instance, 
whether the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is true or false, but whether it can be 
established by the same sort of evidence by which 
you prove, for instance, any theory in political 
economy, and whether, when it has been estab- 
lished, people are to be required to have in it more 
confidence than the state of the evidence at an 
given moment would naturally produce. This is 
the real, the vital difference between the two 
views of the world; and what Pius IX. and his 
clergy have got to make good is the proposition 
that their solemn assertion as to the truth of any 
doctrine, theological or moral, is conclusive proof 
of its truth, and imposes upon the whole human 
race a conscientious obligation to believe it now 
and for ever, and in spite of any evidence which 
may be at any time offered to the contrary. — 

To us there is something almost affecting in the 
manner in which the whole body of the Roman 
Catholic clergy are preparing themselves to 
protest with passionate energy against the deter- 
mination of the lay world, expressed in all sorts of 
forms, to take its own course and to see with its 
own eyes. They are not unlike the traditional 
crew of the Vengeur assembling, according to 
Barrere’s famous canard, to sing the “ Marseillaise” 
as their ship went down, We have only to look at 
one or two broad facts to be convinced of this. 
So long as they confine themselves to making 
theological assertions, which it is as impossible 
for any one who cares to use words with a meaning 
to deny as to affirm, they are on perfectly safe 
ground; but, if their theological assertions were 
really believed, their orders as to morals would be 
obeyed. If the States of Europe and America, or 
those who govern them, really attached any 
considerable importance to the clerical view of 
things, they would acknowledge the right of 
the clergy to regulate marriage, education, and 
the press at least. Either the clerical claims are 
altogether false, or else they know what is the 
divine will upon these matters; and, assuming 
that the divine will upon these matters is known, 
can there be a question that it is the duty of legis- 
latures to bow to it and enforce it by appropriate 
legal sanctions? We cannot understand how any 
one accustomed to use language with a meaning 
can doubt it. It is clear, however, that in almost 
every part of the world the State—that is, the 
effective majority of grown-up men—steadily re- 
fuses to accept the clerical view of life to this 
extent, and resolutely insists upon acting on other 
views more or less opposed to it. What is the 
result of this? Clearly, that grown-up men all 
over the world have ceased to render to the clergy 
an uninquiring belief, and will act no longer upon 
the assumption that in any matter of importance 
they know better than other people what is true 
and what is not. This is equivalent to saying that 
henceforth the Church and the State are to be 
regarded not merely as separate, but toa great 
extent as hostile bodies, 

Agreeing, as we do, with M. Veuillot as to the 
fact that Church and State are divorced, it does 
not follow that we are obliged to agree with him 
as to the moral impotence of the State—its utter 
unfitness to govern mind and morals. Notwith- 
standing the odium which we seem to have incurred 
by saying so, we are of opinion that a father ought 
to govern his family in case of need, and this is 
eminently a case of the government of mind and 
Why, then, should not the fathers of the 
ate, collectively, the permanent majority of adult 
men, be able to govern both themselves and the 
weaker members of the State, by devising or main- 
taining institutions calculated to guide their passions 
into proper channels, to restrain them where re. 
straint is good, to leave them at liberty where 
restraint is bad? Have they not done so, in fact, 
in every part of the world? and is it not a gross 
untruth and exaggeration to say that the result has 
been utterly bad, that “immorality, unbridled 
licence, the contagion of bad opinions, of vice and 
wickedness, and the disregard of all human and 
divine laws,” have prevailed wherever lay legislation, 
and lay principles of legislation, have preva 
There is a fine figure in one of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s: 
pamplets of which we are constantly reminded by 
the attitude of the clergy and their doleful outeries 
in these days. A man at night fell over a cliff and 
caught hold of the edge with his hands. He clung, and 
screamed, and struggled, and suffered the bitterness 
of death, till at last his convulsive grasp slowly gave 
way and he fell just six inches. So now the clergy, 
with the Pope at their head, ery aloud in tones of - 
the most passionate and gonlensh entreaty to the 
lay world to be governed by them, under pain of 
unutterable consequenzes; the lay world steadily 
goes its own way, and when it has at last carried — 
the clergy with it, the clergy will fiad themselves — 


much the better for their defeat. ‘ 
4 : = “i 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


ECHOES, 
J. H. MILLAR, 
Worps! ’tis said, when once they’re spoken, 
Like a stone thrown in the sea, 
Wake a ripple on the ocean 
Of the great eternity. 


Idle thoughts, though whispered softly, 
Fall not, but for ever rise; 

Still progressing, still expanding, 
Till they thunder in the skies ! 


Guard them, then, for soon as uttered 
Quick they vibrate on the air, 

Travelling through the whole creation, 
Scattering influence everywhere 


Think when wandering hereafter 

In that land beyond the tomb, 
Hearing those undying spirits 

Shrieking wildly through the gloom !— 


Words you dreamt were long forgotten, 
Echoed louder than before ; 

Silent ripples of the ocean, 
Dashing wildly on the shore. 


O that every thought when spoken 
Were but told in truth and love, 
What a holy strain of music 
Would reverberate above! 


What a universalfanthem, 
Tf each silent world around, 
In one glorious constellation 
Would unite to swell the sound! 
Sea 


WATER! WATER! 


TuovGH there are complaints from many parts of 
the country of the serious scarcity of water, we 
may trust that none of our countrymen will have 
to undergo the sufferings which are occasioned by 
thirst. M. Vambéry gives a lively idea of what 
these must be, in his “ Travels in Central Asia.” We 
abridge one of his descriptions. 

On the road to Bokhara from Tiinikli, after 
examining our skins we calculated we should have 
to apprehend a deficiency of water only during a 
day and a half; but the very first day of the six, I 
remarked that the Oxus water did not bear out our 
calculations, and that, either from the heat of the 
sun or its own evaporation, it diminished every 
moment. This made me watch my stores with 
double carefulness; in this I was imitated by 
others, and, in spite of our anxiety, it was even 
comical to see how the slumberers slept, firmly 
-embracing their water vessels. Notwithstanding 
the scorching heat, we were obliged to make 
marches of from five to six hours during the day. 
Some of the poor camels fell ill through the tor- 
ments of the sand and the heat, and at one station 
‘two of them died. We ourselves were left without 
strength, and two of our poorer companions, forced 
to tramp on foot by the side of their feeble beasts, 
‘having exhausted all their water, fell so sick that 
we were forced to bind them at full length on the 
camels, as they were perfectly incapable of riding 
or sitting. We covered them, and as long as they 
were able to articulate they kept exclaiming 
“Water! Water!”—the only words that escaped 
their lips. Alas! even their best friends denied 
them the life-dispensing draught; and when, on 
the fourth day, we reached Medemin Bulag, one 
of them was freed by death from the dreadful 
torments of thirst. I was present when he drew 
his last breath. His tongue was quite black, the 
roof of his mouth of a greyish white ; his lips were 
shrivelled, the teeth exposed, and the mouth open. 
I doubt whether, in these extreme sufferings, water 
would have been of service; but who was there to 

ive it to him? It is a horrible sight to see the 
ather hide his store of water from the son, and 
brother from brother; each drop is life, and when 
‘men feel the torture of thirst, there is not, as in 
the other dangers of life, any spirit of self-sacrifice 
or any feeling of generosity. 

On the fourth day, I had still left about six 

lasses of water in my leathern bottle. These I 

rank drop by drop, suffering terribly, of course, 
from thirst. Greatly alarmed to find that my 
tongue began to turn a little black in the centre, I 
immediately drank off at a draught half of my 
remaining store, thinking so to save my life; but, 
ob! the burning sensation, followed by headache, 
became more violent towards the morning of the 
fifth day; and when, about mid-day, we could just 
distinguish the Khalata mountains from the clouds 
that surrounded them, I felt my strength gradually 
abandon me. As we were searching eagerly to 
discover a drove of cattle or shepherd’s hut on the 
side of the mountains, the leader of the party drew 
our attention to a cloud of dust that was approach- 
ing, and told us to lose no time in dismounting 
from our camels. These poor brutes knew well 
enough that it was the Tebbad (fever-wind) that 
was hurrying on; uttering a loud cry, they fell on 
their knees, stretched their long necks along the 
ground, and strove to bury their heads in the sand. 
We entrenched ourselves behind them, lying there 
as under a wall, and scarcely had we done so, before 
the wind rushed over us with a dull, clattering 
sound, leaving us covered with a crust of sand two 
inches thick. The first particles that touched me 
seemed to burn like a rain of flakes of fire, Had 


we encountered it when we were six miles deeper 
in the desert, we should all have perished. 
Towards evening we reached fountains that had 
not yet been visited this year by the shepherds; 
the water, undrinkable by man, refreshed our 
beasts. We were ourselves all very ill, like men 
half dead, without animation but that which pro- 
ceeded from the now well-grounded hope that we 
should be saved. Iwas no longer able to dismount 
without assistance; they laid me upon the ground; 
a fearful fire seemed to burn my entrails ; my head- 
ache reduced me almost to a state of stupefaction. 
My pen is too feeble to furnish even a slight sketch 
of the martyrdom that thirst occasions; I think 
that no death can be more painful. Although I 
have been able to nerve myself to face all other 
perils, here I felt quite broken. I thought, indeed, 
that I had reached the end of my life, Towards 
midnight we started, I fell asleep, and on waking 
in the morning found myself in a mud hut, sur- 
rounded by people with long beards. In these I 
immediately recognised children of Iran. They 
first gave me something warm to drink, anda little 
after some sour milk, mixed with water and salt. 
This gave me strength and set me up again. 
La) Ae ee eS 


FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—VIII. 


THERE was a handsome and virtuous youth who 
was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I have read that 
as they were sailing on the great sea, they fell 
together into a whirlpool. When a sailor came to 
seize his hand, and save him from perishing in 
that extremity, he called out from the midst of the 
threatening waves, “ Leave hold of me, and take 
the hand of my beloved.” Every one admired him 
for that speech; and when he was expiring, he 
was heard to say, “ Learn not the tale of love from 
that light-minded person who forgets his beloved 
in the hour of danger.” 

It was good, the answer which the aged woman 
made to her son, when she beheld him, strong as 
an elephant, able to cope with a tiger: “ Didst 
thou call to remembrance the time of thine in- 
fancy, when thou lay helpless in my embrace, 
thou woulds’t not to-day afflict me with violence, 
thou in the fulness of thy manhood, and I a weak 
old woman,” 

He who has never learned good habits in his 
childhood will in his manhood never recover his 
superiority, You may twist the green wood in any 
way you please; the dry youcan make straight 
only by fire. 

A king, who was sending his son to school, placed 
on his breast a silver tablet, on which was written, 
in letters of gold, “ The severity of the schoolmaster 
is better than the indulgence of the father.” 

I heard a learned instructor saying to one of his 
scholars, “Did a man fix his heart as much upon 
Him who affords him subsistence as upon the sub- 
sistence itself, he would raise himself into the 
sphere of angels. He did not forget thee when 
thou wert as yet unformed and hidden in the 
womb. He gave thee a soul, and reason, and form, 
and intellect, and beauty, and speech, and thought, 
and judgment, and understanding. He arranged 
on thine hand thy ten fingers, and adapted thy two 
arms to thy shoulders, and thinkest thou now, who 
art at thy best a mere nothing, that He will forget 
to give thee the means of subsistence ?” 

Isaw an Arab, who was saying to his son: “ O, 
my child, on the day of the resurrection, they will 
ask you, What have you done? not Whose son are 
you? The veil which they kiss in the holy place 
is not famous, because it came from the silkworm. 
It was associated some time with a venerable per- 
sonage. That is the reason why it is so precious.” 

A silly fellow, having a pain in his eyes, went to 
a farrier, and asked him foraremedy. The farrier 
applied to his eyes something which he would have 
given to an animal, and it blinded him, upon which 
they made an appeal to the magistrate. The 
magistrate said: “ This is no case for damages; it 
is plain that this fellow is an ass, or he would not 
have gone to a farrier. No man of enlightened 
understanding will commit weighty matters to one 
of mean abilities. A weaver of mats, though 
he be a weaver, will not be employed in the weay- 
ing of silk.” 
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CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XI. 
WISHING TO BE MARRIED, 


Apropos to the recent innovation in the Scotch Kirk 
of celebrating marriages at the church, instead of at 
the residence of the parties, the Londonderry Stand- 
ard relates the following incident: 

The afternoon services had ended, and the con- 
gregation were arranging themselves for the bene- 
diction, when, to the manifest interest of the 
worshippers, the good parson descended from the 
pulpit to the desk below, and said in a calm, clear 
voice: 

“Those wishing to be united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony will now please come forward.” 

A deep stillness instantly fellover the congre- 
gation, broken only by the rustling of silk, as some 
pretty girly or excited matron changed her position 


‘to get the first view of the couple to be married. 


No one, however, arose, or seemed the least inclined 
to rise. Whereupon the worthy clergyman, deem- 
ing the first notice unheard or misunderstood, 


repeated : 


“Let those wishing to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony now come forward.” 

Still no one stirred. The silence became almost 
audible, and a painful sense of awkwardness among 
those present was felt, when a young gentleman 
who occupied a vacant seat in the broad aisle during 
the service, slowly arose, and deliberately walked 
to the foot of the altar. He was good looking and 
well dressed, but no female accompanied his travels. 
When he arrived within a reepectable distance of 
the clergyman, he paused, with a reverent bow, 
stepped to one side of the aisle, but neither said 
anything nor seemed at all disconcerted at theidea 
of being married alone. 

The clergyman looked anxiously around for the 
bride, who, he supposed, was yet to arrive, and at 
length remarked to the young gentleman, in an 
undertone: 

“The lady, sir, is dilatory.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Had you not better defer the ceremony ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Do you suppose she will be here soon? ” 

“Me, sir?” said the young gentleman, “how 
should I know of the lady’s movements ? ” 

A few moments were suffered to elapse in this 
unpleasant state of expectancy, when the clergy- 
man renewed his interrogatories, 

“Did the lady promise to attend at the present 
hour sir?” 

“ What lady ?” 

“Why, the lady, to be sure, that you are 
waiting here for.” 

“TI did not hear you say anythiny about it,” was 
the unsatisfactory response. 

“ Then, sir, may I ask you why you are here, and 
for what purpose you thus trifle in the sanctuary 
of the Most High?” said the somewhat enraged 
clerical. 

“T came, sir, simply because you invited all 
those wishing to be united in the holy bonds of 
matrimony to step forward; and I happened to 
entertain sucha wish. I am very sorry to have 
misunderstood you sir, and wish you a very good 
day.” 

The benediction was uttered with a solemnity of 
tone very little in accordance with the twitching of 
the facial nerves, and when, after the church was 
closed, the story got among the congregation, more 
than one girl regretted that the young gentleman 
who really wished to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony had been obliged to depart without 
a wife. 

A CLERICAL HIRELING. 

In his“ Saints and Sinners,” Dr. Doran, writing 
of the clerical hirelings that abounded in the last 
century, tells the following anecdote of one of 
them. Mounted ona cob, he was trotting briskly 
on a Sunday morning to the country church where 
he had engaged to preach. He overtook Howell 
Davies, Whitfield’s coadjutor, who was walking 
with similar purpose in view. As Howell looked 
clerical, the equestrian clergyman entered into 
conversation with him. He spoke of their calling 
as unprofitable; “I can never get more than half a 
guinea for preaching.” Howell mildly remarked 
that he was glad to preach fora crown. The cob- 
exalted priest did not refrain from expressing his 
contempt for a fellow who so disgraced his cloth. 
“You'll perhaps despise me more,” said Davies, 
“when I tell you that I am going 18 miles in and 
out to preach, and that I have only 7d.in my 
pocket for all expenses.” “Why,” cried the other, 
“you said you were glad to preach for a crown.” 
“So Iam,” replied Howell, “for a crown of glory.” 
Whereat Presbyter put his one spur to the flank 
of his cob, and rode away with a“ psha !” 
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EARLY CHILD NAMES. 


Tue choosing a name by sound belongs to civilisa- 
tion. It was not so with nations in their infancy. 
They went by sense. They fixed on a name that 
described the child, that referred to its personal 
characteristics, that was an outlet for their piety 
and thanksgiving, that was owned already by some- 
thing that they were grateful for and loved. The 
Jewish mother—as long ago as the days chronicled 
in the Bible—rocked her baby on her breast, and 
as she sat among the flocks, and birds, and flowers, 
called it Susanna, lily; or Hadassed, myrtle; or 
Zophar, her little bird; or Deborah, the bee, that 
buzzed so closely it made her little one open its 
eyes andsmile. Or, joyous and poeticin her luxuriant 
land, the timid sheep were bleating by, and she 
called her babe Rachel, in their memory; or the 
rich fruit of the pomegranate overhung her, and 
gave her food, and she called her baby Tabrimon ; 
or the palm-tree rose straight and tall, and so her 
child should, and be named Tamar; or the sparrows 
twittered in her ear, and her child was Zippor; or 
the dove cooed softly, and she called it Jonah; or 
the crow showed its sable plumage, and its name 
was Caleb; or the light seed-down was wafted by 
her, and her babe was Julia, the tender, delicate, 
nestling little thing. Carmi, my vineyard, the 
Israelites’ child became, when they were grateful 
for that source of their happiness and wealth; or 
Esheol, the full cluster of ripe, purple grapes; or 
Lot, sweet-scented myrrh ; or Peninnah and Pinon, 
pearl; or Thabash, the tender tint of hyacinth, 
fragrant and pale; or Ulla, a young child ; or Saph, 
the moss growing so plentiful at their feet on the 
bright sea-shore. And then Hebrew parents 
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mourned over a sickly child, and called it Abel, 
because they saw it was like breath or vapour, and 
would soon pass away; or they named it Delilah, 
weak; or Hagar, timorous stranger; or Jabez, 
sorrow; or Job, a weeper; or Leah, weary; or 
Necho, lame. And the robust child, the sturdy, 
strong, young fellow was rejoiced in, and called 
Elah, the tall, spreading oak; or Amos, weighty ; 
or Asher, bliss ; or Ruth, contentment; or Rebekah, 
fat; or, more poetically still, Abigail, the father’s 
joy ; Eve, the gladdener ; Isaac, laughter; Nahum, 
comforter; and David-——sweet and tender utterance— 
beloved.—Chambers’s Journal. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


MinistertAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. William 
Oates, of Derby, has accepted the unanimous in- 
vitation of the Birkenhead Unitarian congregation 
to become their minister. 

BreLFrasT: SUNDAY-SCHOOL RE-UNION.—On Satur- 
day last, Dr. and Mrs. Ritchie entertained at The 
Grove three schools connected with the Northern 
Sunday-school Association, namely, the Mountpot- 
tinger, York-street, and Stanhope-street schools, 
At half-past three o’clock about 200 children, ac- 
companied by the superintendents of the several 
schools—Mr. Robert M‘Calmont, Rev. J. Jellie, and 
T. Bowring, and thirty teachers—arrived, and 
found that most extensive preparations had been 
made for their entertainment. Tables were laid 
on the lawn for the children, who were supplied 
with an abundant tea, and other refreshments. In 
a handsome marquee Dr. and Mrs. Ritchie enter- 
tained the teachers and visitors. Before the com- 
pany returned from the marguée to join the young 
people, the Rev. D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge, who 
had been deputed to do so, tendered the most cor- 
dial thanks of the three schools to Dr. and Mrs. 
Ritchie for their generous hospitalities, to which 
Dr. Ritchie replied, and expressed his hope that 
their re-union would become an annual one. 

BirmincHam.—On Monday, the fifth annual ex- 
cursion of the Lawrence-street Mission was made 
to Dudley. Upwards of 300 persons, with the sax 
horn and drum and fife bands from the schools, 
visited the town, the Wren’s Nest—a huge hill, 
parallel with the castle grounds; the limestone 
caverns beneath, and the castle and beautiful 
grounds. After rambling about for some time the 
party took tea together in Bayliss’s School. The 
party was under the direction of the Rev. John 
Wilson. Mr. Ridgway rendered valuable help. 

CrigENCESTER.—On\the 12th inst. the second annual 
Sunday-school sermons were preached by the Rev. 
H. Austin. Both the attendance and collections were 
encouraging, On Thursday, the 16th inst., about 120 
children and friends went to Alfred’s Hall, by the 
kind permission of Ear) Bathurst, and found ample 
amusement. The friends, as on a former occa- 
sion, kindly subscribed and provided the children 
with their tea free of expense. A month ago, the 
Rev. H. Austin recommenced his open-air village 
addresses at Kemble. Large numbers of villagers 
assemble at these meetings, and, indeed, nearly the 
whole population has espoused the cause of liberal 
Christianity. On Tuesday last, the psalmody of 
these services was very much improved by a young 
man bringing out his harmonium, and under the 
large elm trees gathering a choir, which put new 
animation into the meeting. 

CHowBENT.—On Sunday last, the annual school 
‘Sermons were preached by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
‘of Platt. The attendance was large, the sermons 
good, and the collection excellent, baing about £40. 

Lonpon District Unitarian Society.—We 
understand that this society bas taken the chapel 
in St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell, better known as 
the “Free-thinking Christian Chapel,” for the 
purpose of holding Sunday evening services. This 
will in no way interfere with the Clerkenwell 
Mission, as it is intended to continue that as a 
school and mission station, while the new place 
will be used for religious services only. As there 
are two restrictions under which the society holdsit, 
viz., that the services sball not be conducted by a 
salaried minister, and tbat Trinitarianism shall not 
be preached, the Lay Preachers’ Union will no 
doubt render great service. The chapel is capable 
of holding about 200 people, and having recently 
been painted and cleaned, it will be one of the 
most attractive of the stations of this society. 

Swinton.—The annual sermons in aid of the 
Sunday scbool were preached on Sunday last, by 
the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, of Bolton. The 
chapel was filled both afternoon and evening. The 
collections amounted to £20. 

UNITED PRESBYTERY UR SYNOD OF MuUNSTER.— 
At the anoual meeting of this religious body, held 
in Cork on the 14th inst., the following motion on 
a subject which has excited and is occupying so 
wuch of the public attention at the present moment, 
was brought forward by the Rev. James Orr, of 
Clonmel}, and seconded by the lay representative 
of the said congregation, James Crawford Ledlie, 
E-q.:—“ That while deeply grateful to the British 

Government for its support hitherto, by giving to 
us, with other Irish Presbyterian Dissenters, the 
grant usually termed Regium Donum, without any 
interference on its part with our religious liberties, 
we are, nevertheless, rejoiced at the determination 
of the British House of Commons to place all reli- 
gious denominations in this country on.an equality, 
and believe that while this will for a time be pre- 


judicial to some weak congregations, yet that it 
will on the whole be highly favourable to the pro- 
gress, peace, and prosperity of a country too long 
distracted by sectarian differences.” As this motion 
leaves the question of endowment of all, or disen- 
dowment, entirely to the wisdom of the British 
Parliament, and simply affirms the principle of 
religious equality, no objection to it was anticipated, 
But it was met by a counter resolution to this 
effect—that it was “inopportune” to give any ex- 
pression to our sentiments, and this resolution was 
affirmed by the majority. Ifthe Synod of Munster, 
in its wisdom, be right in this respect, surely all 
other religious bodies that have given expression 
to their sentiments on this subject must have been 
ill-advised to moot the question. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. S. P—Your letters being underpaid, cost us 2d. 
F. M. W.— Declined. 


THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT MADE 
EASY, 

To the Editors.—In announcing my willingness 
to open a class for the systematic study of the 
Greek of the New Testament, I used the term 
“persons.” A warm friend to the effort asks me 
whether the word includes or excludes “ ladies.” 
Includes, certainly. If, however, a sufficient number 
of ladies prefer a class for themselves, I am ready 
to form one. I may add that, as I shall studiously 
avoid debated points of doctrine, the instruction 
given will be open and unobjectionable to persons 
of all denominations. Joun R. BRARD. 

The Meadows, Altrincham, July 20, 1868. 

CLE aS PR: 
AN EXPLANATION, 

To the Editors.—It is to-day I had the first sight 
of your issue of the 10th inst. In the brief report 
of our quarterly meeting held at Cwmbach, Iam 
represented as having urged the doctrine of the 
final destruction of the wicked. It is not correct 
to say that I urged the doctrine. It is only true 
that I alluded to it in my address to the congre- 
gation, When afterwards questioned by some of 
my brother ministers as to my views on the sub- 
ject, I said I did not see how several passages in 
the Gospels could be explained, except on the 
supposition that the wicked were to be finally 
annihilated.—Yours faithfully, D. L. Evans. 

Carmarthen, 21st July, 1868. 
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MILE END AND STEPNEY, LONDON. 


To the Editors.—Permit me to refer to an adver- 
tisement in your columns from the Unitarian 
Christian Church at Stepney. I have requested 
the secretary, Mr. Waller, to correct the first para- 
graphs, but he declines, therefore, I am desired by 
the members of the sub-committee referred to in 
the advertisement, to say that zo resolution was 
agreed to, and that the London Unitarian District 
Society is not pledged to render any help. The so- 


ciety may or may not assist. Allow me also to say ; 


that about twelve months ago the District Society 
opened rooms at 245, Mile End Road. In the 
course of nine months about fifty members joined 
the church. A difference arose about the continu- 
ation of the minister. I attended one of these 
meetings, and found that thirty agreed upon a 
change of minister and twenty determined to hold 
by their present minister, the Rev. James Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips and his friends have now opened a 
room at Stepney Green, and the friends who made 
the first effort at Mile End Road, and have been 
very active, remain in the meeting-house by the 
wish of the District Committee. It was not the 
committee of the Mile End church, but the friends 
of Mr. Phillips, who met the sub-committee of the 
District Society at Stamford-street Chapel. I need 
not say we greatly deplore this division, and the 
London District Committee have not decided upon 
the course they may take.—Faithfully yours, 
Ropert SPEARS. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Cranbrook: Kent GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION.— 
On Tuesday, the annual meeting. Businessat 10 a.m., 
service at ll. Preacher, Rev. T. B. W. Briggs. At five 
p.m. tea, followed by a public meeting. 

Manchester: Mites PLATTING.—On Sunday, school 
sermons. Preachers: Afternoon, the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps; evening, the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. R,..B. Aspland, M.A. 


Wlurringes, 

B°OTH—FIRTH.—On the 23rd inst., at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Heywood, by the Rey. J. Fox, Mr. Edward Booth to Betty 
Hannah, eldest daughter of Mr. Sutcliffe Firth, all of Hey- 
wood. 

HASTINGS—BEAVERS.—On the 19thinst., at the Old Meet- 
ing. Yarmouth, by the Rev. RK. Shelley, Mr. George Andrew 
Hastings to Miss Mary Ann Beavers, both of Yarmouth. 

JONE2—WILLIAMS.—On the 2istinst., at Gorton Chapel, 
by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., Joseph Joues to Esther 
Williams, both of Gorton. 

SHAW—WHITEHEAD.—On the 22nd inst., at Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., Mr. 
Joe Shaw to Miss Henrietta Whitehead, both of Fausworth. 


Benth. 
JACKSON.—On the 18th inst., at herresidence, Byrom-street, 
St. John’s, in her 83rd year, Frances, relict of the late Mr. 
John Jackson, of Alanchester. 


VW ANTED, by a Young Man (25), a Situa- 
tion in an Ortice, Warehouse, or Mill, where he can be 
actively employed.—Reference, Kev. Brooke Herford, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester.— Address L. M., Her sd office. 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 PP» 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE BRO W_k, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 
with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 

The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth thie 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. Toall persons s-nding their names and 
38. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post free, 
immediately on jublicatio'. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had loug aud earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 
Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 


Barnard Castle. 
In three vols. ciouh, prices. 0. ~~” 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURKS, Trans- 


lated by SAMUEL SHARPE, Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Olid Testament. ‘*Superiortoauy preced- 
ing revision of our English trans 'ation.”—Athenceum, 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Nearly ready. > E 
“rAVHE LEEDS TUNE Bi OK," price 4s, 6d. 
TUNES TO ALL MARTINEAU’S MNS. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


‘DRESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
istical. Prive3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 
: pe i following WORK may be procured 
i om JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, chester, 
or cash :— 4 
Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY (oxedataing above 
000 engravings, toge'her with maps and pilates), a new edi- 


1 
tion, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 es, containi 
matter equal to eight ordinary 8yvo. vols, nati = 


PRICES: 
Neatly half-hound morocco, gilt e7 188, 
Full-bound morocco, : omen 228. 


Full-bound morocco, richly gilt .......... 258. i 


Hk “HOME PaGES” TRACT SERIES, 
The whole series of 235 Tracts (with the exception of ons 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock, 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Key. BROOKE HERFORD 
Higher Broughton, 
Mane 


PRIcEs. 


Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
Ae oer ry Priceapyy cing! 


otto wees | SEL 


Per 100. 
5 cocccces “SBe 
I2.PPr 45, ener thd. ase A, » spelviedan: ils 
x The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 
Y post lls. , 
in cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,@ 
penny in the shilling must be added for pos ° 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


Te RQUAY.— Furnished Apartments, 11, 
Scarboro’ Terrace, Torre Abbey Park.—Addressas above. 
SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
HIlTFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, TRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c. 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on aplication, 
WHITFIELD & SONS 
VIADUCT WOKKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BLRMINGHAM, 


BEL MORRALL’S HGG-EY ED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 1 tee 


EVERSHAM’s Boarding House, Commer- 
cial and Private, 22, Lronmonger Lane, Cheapsid», London. 


St EPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 


STOCKPOKT. 
TIMMIS, 


ry NEEBON EE & \ 
FURNISHING IRON VONGFRS AND CUTLERS, 
23 SNOW HILL, BLRMINGHAM, : 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Lronmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 
8, 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr, Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev; Dr. beard. 
NEW GOODS FOR THE sSUuMEK SEASON, 
ILLIAM MOSS has just received a large 
a sortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suite, — 
FLRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-S?TREET, 


To ENCOURAGE 


The growing iiapesteice of the Public to 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED [T SHOULD 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some 
excellent 


VIN ORDINATRE at 
lis. PER DOZE 


N ; teks 3 
BOTTLES ENCLUDED. ue. DE ot 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly | ¥ 
flavoured Wine. Lt is much in request among & 
' Men for their own use. + (5 Ore 


—s te weno 
JAMES 5M 1TH. & COMPANY, 
“STREET, 


INE MERCHANTS 
26. MARKET: 
And at I1, Lord-st., Liverpool. oe pee A 
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WASTE WAT CUTS =e ees sce cc edades 
Intelligence: A Correction, Bur 
Union, Great Hucklow, Swindon 
RETO UGINIONOM <c0.s4 cc cscs ss ssee sass. ony 00 
Wd EV. DR. BELLOWS, OF NEW YORK. 
f On Sunday next, August the 2nd, the Rev. H. W. 
BELLOWS, D.D., of New York, late President of the United 
States Sanitary Commission, will PREACH in Hope-street 
Church in the Morning (service at eleven a.m.), and in Ren- 
shaw-street Chapel in the Evening (service at ha)f-past six). 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. 

PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN SQUARE.—The Rey. J. 

PAGE HOPPS will preach in this Church next Sunday, 
August 2nd, both morning and evening. 


ag rl 

H®UXTON: PRESBYTERIAN CHAPEL, 

HALL BANK.—On Sunday next, Aug. 2nd,aSERVICE 

hy Sir JOAN BOWRING, LL.D., F.R.S., &¢.; and on the 9th, 

SERVICES by Rey. D. GORDON, of the Presbytery of 

Sayin, A Collection after each service in aid of the Chapel 

unds. 

HS OCHDALE: CLOVER-ST. CHAPEL. 

CONGREGATIONAL JUBILEE and OLD TEACH- 

ERS’ and SCHOLARS’ TEA MEETING.—On Saturday, Aug. 

the 8th, it is intended to celebrate the Fiftieth Anniversary of 

the Opening of the above Chapel, by a Jubilee and Tea Meet- 

ing. Old friends, teachers, and scholars are kindly invited. 

Several ministers and gentlemen of the district are expected 

to be present and address the meeting. Tea on the table at 
half-past four. Tickets, 6d. each. 


OB LANE, FAILSWORTH. — SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL SERMONS on Sunday, Aug. 9, 1863. 
Afternoon at 3, by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS. 
t Evening at 6 30, by the Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON. 
Collections at the close of each service. 


ON Pe es ed ele FP et NY ake ated A cae UE 
gy “yy . 
Sor LHPOR'T, July, 1868.—The Committee 
of the Portland-street Unitarian Church appeal to the 
general Unitarian public to assist in paying off the debt 
contracted in theerection of their Church, which stillamounts 
to abcut £700. They beg to remind their friends that the 
Chureh has been erected to supply a want which is partici- 
oes in by visitors from the neighbouring towns, as well as 
y the inhabitants of Southport. While gratefully acknow- 
ledging the liberal help they have already received they again 
fo with confidence te the generosity of those who sympa- 
wnt rin fe in the support of a liberal and enlightened 
anity. 
. Sebeceiyriona will be received by the Secretary, EDWARD 
JOHNSON, 6, New Promenade, Southport; the Treasurer, 
HOLBROOK GASKELL, Birkdale, Southport; Rev. THOS. 
HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street, Southport. 


n 1 
ITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
: AND SCHOOLS, STEPNEY, LONDON. . 

By a Sub-committee of the London District Unitarian So- 
gets assembled in Conference with the Committee of the Rev. 
J. Phillips’s Congregation, on Tuesday, 12th May, 1868, at 
Stamford-»treet Chapel, it was resolved that assistance should 
be rendered to that congregation in obtaining a Permanent 
Place of Worship at Stepney Green. 

_ In pursuance of such resolution, and through the kind in- 
strumentality of members of the Sub-committee, a suitable 
site has been obtained on which to erect a Church, School, &c., 
at Stepney Green. 

~ It has been determined at present to erecta neat and sub- 
stantial Schoolroom, capable of accommodating about 250 
persons,and that religious worship shall be conducted therein 
till the funds are raised for the Church. 

The Congregation, consisting for the most part of working 
men, appeal most earnestly to the Unitarian public to supple- 
ment their efforts to open the School free of debt. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 

Mr. CRORE STORNy Bed 
"i -street, London, E.C.; 
Mr. F.M. WALLER, ” MS in 
106, “urner’s Road, Burdett Road, London, E.; 


ni 
The East London Bank, Cornhill, E.C. 


U J NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
J BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above Institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 


JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Chestham Hill, 


‘Applications from Candidate t be sent in, 
cations from Can 8 mus! sen) as above, be- 
fore tet September next. yneborrs 


a. THE MATTER OF THE CHARITY 


CALLED 
“THE GENERAL BArTIST EDUCATION. Dia 

* Notice is hereby given, that an order has beef! made by the 

5 of Charity Commissioners for Rages and Wales 


pointing Trustees for the management of the above-men- 
ned Soney & : ) 
Copy of the: Order may be inspected, free of cost, sen, 
pt oa Sundays, during the ee of one calendar month, 
oe pee from the flist publication of this notice, at the 
of the said Commissioners, at No. 8, York-street, St. 
"s Square, London, between the hours of ten a.m. and 
mm. : 
‘this 14th day of July. 1868. 

» Jacky * i HENRY M. VANE, Secretary. 


O UNITARIAN MINISTERS.—THREE 

MISSIONARY MINISTERS, or Qualified Preachers, 

ar2 WANTED.—Apply to: Rev. R. SPEARS, 27, Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell, London. 


REQ UIRED, by a Lady of experience, a 

Re-engagement, to take the CHARGE of a HOUSE- 
HOLD, or to assist in Superintending the duties of a Family, 
and to give instruction in English, Music,and French. Re- 
ferences.—Address 2, M., 26, Falkner Square, Liverpool. 


RS. GLOYN’S PUPILS will RE- 


ASSEMBLE at three o’clock on Tuesday, Aug. llth. 
Acomb House, Greenheys. 


OME EDUCATION AT PARTS, espe- 


cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 
ences apply to Mr. A, G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 
London; or to Mr. A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


11" JANTED, for a Young Lady, aged 21, a 

Situation, as RESIDENT NURSEKY GOVERNESS. 
Letters to be addressed to E. M., Mr. MATTHEWS, 39, Con- 
greve Road, Birmingham. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man (25), a Situa- 
tion in an Office, Warehouse, or Mill, where he ean be 

actively employed.—Reference, Rey. Brooke Herford, Higher 

Broughton, Manchester.— Address L. M., Herld office. 


OUTHUPORT.—Mrs, HEISE’S SCHOOL 


will RE-OPEN August 3rd. Mrs. . is most ably 
assisted in her duties by the Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., 
to whom references are kindly permitted. 
Queen’s Elms, 4, Hawkshead-street, Southport. 


NUTSFORD,—Mrs. LAWFORD’S 
SCHOOL for Little Boys will be RE-OPENED on 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RATL- 
WAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEASIDE.—This 
Company is now prepared to ARRANGE EXCURSIONS, at 
nominal fares, with Mill Hands, Mechanics’ Institutions, 
Provident and other Societies, Sunday and Day Schools, to 
SOUTHPORT, the Montpellier; or BLACKPOOL, the 
Brighton of the North; or to those other delightful Watering- 
places, LYTHAM, FLEETWOOD, and WATERLOO, 
Also to LEEDS, for the National Exhibition of Works of Art. 
Fares and conditions may be obtained on application to the 
undersigned. H. BLACK MORE, 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
June 22, 186%. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—CHEAP SUMMER EXCURSIONS DAILY 

TO LITTLEBOROUGH for HOLLINGWORTH, from Man- 

chester, Stalybridge, Ashton, Bolton, Bury, Middleton, &c. 
Fares for the Double Journey: 

First class, 2s. 6d.; Second class, 1s. 9d.; Third class, ls. 3d. 
A SPECIAL TKAIN also leayes the Victoria Station, Man- 
pect on Saturday Afternoons, at 2 45 p.m. for LITTLE- 


B ; 

To WHALLEY, CLITHEROE, and CHATBURN, Every 
Saturday, from Manchester, at 1 30 p.m. 

Fares for the Double Journey: 
First Class,4s. ......,... Third Class, 2s. 6d. 
For further particulars, see handbills. By order, 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
July 16, 1868. : 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—ALTERATION OF TRAINS FOR AUGUST, 
1868. WEEK DAYS. 

A new Train will leaye Blackpool at 810 p.m., and Lytham 
8 25 p.m , for Preston, Blackburn, and Accrington. é 

The 715 p.m, Train, Manchester to Preston, will run for- 
ward to Lytham and Blackpool, leaving Preston at 9 15 p.m. 

A new Express Train will leave Blackpool for Manchester 
at 245 p.m., stopping at Lostock, Bolton, and Salford. 

The Train leaving Liverpool for Accrington and Colne at 
3 30 p.m. will leave at 340 p.m., and _ cease stopping at Orms- 
kirk; it will also run to Sowerby Bridge, payee there at 5 40 
a aioe g a connection with Trains for Halifax, Bradford, 
and Leeds. 

Anew Train will leave Sowerby Bridge at 615 p.m., after 
the arrival of Trains from Leeds, &c., tor Burnley and Ac- 
crington. ‘ ‘ 

The Train leaving Preston for Accrington at 9 20 p.m. will 
leave at 910 p.m. 

The Train leaving Accrington for Preston at 955 a.m. will 
cease stopping at Bamber Bridge. 
€ the om a.m. Train, Preston to Liverpool, will be discon- 

inued. F 

The 9 5 a.m. Train, Preston to Liverpool, will leave at 9 8 
a.m., and stop at Ormskirk at 9 38. F 

The 7 55 p.m. Train, Liverpool to Preston, will stop at Bootle 


Lane. 
SUNDAYS. 

The Train leaving Accrington at 1 15 p.m. will run through 
to Blackpool, arriving there at 2 59 p.m. 

A new Train will leave Preston for Blackpoolat 210 p.m. 

A new Train will leave Blackpool at 8 p.m. for Preston, 
Blackburn, Accrington, Burnley, and Co ne. 

For various other alterations see the Company’s time bills 
and books. By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 

July 29th, 1868. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 

TO MONDAY AT MATLOCK. — Every Saturday 

until the end of Otober, 1868, RETURN TICKKTS, at the 

following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 

Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Company’s 

New Route, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 

able for return by any train on the following Sunday or 
Monday. 


Fares. 

Stations. First Class. Second Class. 
Manchester .........+s006 Novceeee D8. GAs! RATS TESOE, 
Guide Bridge ...-.- +5 ..eeee reece 93. Od. 6s. 6d. 
Stockport (Teviot Dale Station).. 8s. 6d. 63. Od. 


In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excursion 
Office, 43, Piccadilly, and at the Midjand Booking Office, 
London Road Station. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1868. 


ETROPOLITAN DRINKING FOUN- 
TAIN AND CATTLE TROUGH ASSOCIATION. 

116 Fountains and 98 Troughs for Animals have been erected, 
and are kept in repair, and supplied with water, by this 
Society. The Committee are urgently in need of Funds to 
enable them to sustain and extend the work, and they ear- 
nestly appeal for help to all who are anxious to promote habits 
of tem ce or to alleviate the sufterings which are experi- 
enced horses, dogs, sheep, and oxen in the streets of 
London from thirst. JOHN LEE, Secretary. 

Office, 1, Shorters Court, Throgmorton-street, F.C. 

Bankers—Messi's. Ransom, Bouverie,and Co., 1, Pall Mall 
Fast, S.W.; and Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twills, and 
Co.,54, Lombard-street, E.C. 

) Al 

InDow GRovE ScHoot, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow, 


LD HOVE HOUSE 
HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on Tuesday, 
August the18th. He has two or three Vacancies, 


ISS O’DWY#HR’S SCHOOL will be 
RE-OPENED Tuesday, August 4. 
Northgate, Wakefield. 


QOUTHPORT: ALBEKE ROAD.— Mr, 
MILLSON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL on Monday, 
August 3rd. He has three Vacancies. 


AF OUNT VEKNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
4 NOTTINGHAM.—The NEXT QUARTER BEGINS 
on Tuesday, August 4th.—During the erection of new pre- 
mises, address 18, Regent-street. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principal. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, B.A., 


will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 7.—No 
vacancy. 


Saturday, August 8th. 
SCHOOL.—Mr. 


9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
HE Rev. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared te 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospeetus on application. 


LAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NKAR 
MANCHESTER —Head Master, Rev. JOHN DAVIES, 
M.A.—House large and commodious, locality healthy, play- 
ground attached, and number of pupils limited. Terms per 
annum: For Boarders under 14 years of age, £35;‘for Boarders 
above 14 years of age, £40. Day Scholars admitted at 12 
guineas a yeareach. Full particulars on apoilustion. 
N.B.—A Preparatory School for Little Boys and Girls, by 
Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For Boarders, £25; for Day Scholars, 
four guineas a year. 
The NEXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on Tuesday, 
August 4, 1863. 


NEW EDITION OF DR. EPHRAIM PEABODY’S 
“CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS.” 
Just published, neatly printed, and bound in bevelled boards, 
with red edges, price 3s. 6d., a new edition of 


jb outa ics DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 


By EPHRAIM PEABODY, D.D. 
London: £. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


hk. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE, No. VIL. The GOD of REVELA- 
TION and the GOD of IDEALISTIC MATERIALISM. 
 oafots may be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester. 


Nearly ready. 
“TAYHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK,” price 4s, 6d. 


TUNES TO ALL MARTINEAU’S HYMNS. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berners-street, W. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 

MAGAZINE for AUGUST, contains:—Aunt Ruth’s 

Almanacs—The Boys’ Adventures. Chapter VWI.—The Ex- 
torted Promise. Part IV.—The Tomtit: A Fable. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asse- 
ciation, London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. .Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson, &9, Market-street. General Agent: Mr. 
T. P. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 

Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 


GEORGE BROWN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 


Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 


Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A, 
with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
8s. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post free, 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long aud earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 


“QDRESEN' Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
stical, Price3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, Londen. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Russian papers give a long account of the 
progress of Innocent, the new Metropolitan of Mos- 
cow, from his former diocese, and of his entry into 
that city. Among other things, it is mentioned 
that at Kazan he kissed the relics of St. Cypia, and 
visited the nunnery where “the wonder-working 
image of the Mother of God is preserved ;” on his 
arrival at Moscow, Bishop Leonidas welcomed him, 
and presented him with “a consecrated picture of 
the Divine Mother of Iberia”; the Mayor and council- 
men offered bread and salt; and the heads of the 
monasteries and nunneries presented him with 
consecrated pictures. On the Sunday, after service 
and kissing of relics, an address was read to him, 
in which a curious parallel was drawn between the 
journeyings of “His Eminence” and the Apostle 
Paul. In his reply, the Metropolitan said he was 
only “a modest workman in a small field of Christ,” 
and not worthy to be compared with his pre- 
decessor. The Independent notices as singular the 
omission in his address of all reference to the Holy 
Ghost. 

The Municipal Council of Florence have been 
debating the question—which is sure before long 
to rise up in every Catholic country—Who shall 
control the schools, the State or the clergy? On 
one hand, it is feared that if the common schools 
are taken entirely out of the hands of the priests, 
they will use their influence to keep the children 
away from them; and on the other hand, the 
“Liberi Pensatori,” who seem to answer pretty 
much to our “ Secularists,” and are the usual 
product of revolt aguinst Catholicism, are strongly 
opposed to allowing the clergy any influence in the 
schools, and goin strongly for educational freedom. 

Letters from Rome state that the rupture of dip- 
lomatic relations between the Vatican and the 
Austrian Government may now be considered as 
complete. M. de Meysenberg has left, after placing 
in Cardinal Antonelli’s hands the protest of Baron 
von Beust against the Papal allocution of the 22nd 
of June. 

The commissioners appointed by the Bishop of 
London for the preliminary inquiry into the 
charges of heresy brought against the Rev. W. J. 
E. Bennet, Vicar of Frome, are Sir Travers Twiss, 
Archdeacons Hale and Sinclair, and the Revs. J. E. 
Kempe and F. G. Blomfield. 

According to the Leeds Mercury, Mr. Councillor 
Clapham has been fined by the magistrates twice, 
the second time £15, for allowing music on Sun- 
days in his park; and the magistrates seem resolved 
to enforce the penalty so long as Mr. Clapham con- 
tinues to repeat the offence. 

From a correspondence between Mr. Hubbard 
and the Bishop of London, it appears as if they were 
both of them powerless against Mr. Mackonochie, 
of St. Alban’s in Holborn notoriety, who, in spite of 
their objections, pleadings, and supplications, per- 
sists in the “introduction of strange and obsolete 
services.” Mr, Hubbard, who has spent five or six 
thousand pounds upon the church, says that when 
he presented Mr, Mackonochie to it, he gave him 
a promise, which he has not kept, to “act as a 
true and faithful priest of the Church of England, 
with prudence and discretion ;” and dishonourably 
introduced the gorgeous vestments, knowing that 
Mr. Hubbard’s fellow-churchwarden had written 
to him on the subject, before his answer could be 
given, “to preclude any intervention on his part.” 
Mr. Hubbard has repeatedly invited Mr. Mackono- 
chie to submit his objec’ionable practices to the 
Bishop, but he will do nothing of the sort, and his 
unfortunate pation asks the Bishop if he can give 
him no help. His lordship, in reply, assures him 
of his sympathy under his “disappointment,” but 
as Mr. Mackonochie has refused all reference and 
arbitration, and his case is before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, the Bishop wishes to know 
their decision before doing anything, but confesses 
he sees no hope of final peace till the Bishops have 
more powers of interference given them than they 
at present possess. 

The Bishop of Capetown has published a 
circular in which he says that Convocation 
having declared that “the Church as a spiritual 
body may rightly accept the validity of the sentence 
pronounced against Dr. Colenso; and the Govern- 
ment having, after an undue interference with our 
liberties, admitted our perfect right to consecrate 
an ortho“ox Bishop for the faithful clergy and laity 


to the consecration of Mr. Macrorie. The conse- 
cration, therefore, will be proceeded with at the 
earliest. possible period; and Dr. Gray, “sure that 
it will be felt that it is neither reasonable nor right 
that one Bishop in Africa sbould remain responsible 
for the income of another,” has made himself 
answerable, so long as needed, for £600 a year. 

A striking illustration has just been given of the 
kind of religious liberty which is granted in Russia. 
A clever journalist in Warsaw ventured, though a 
Pole, to contract marriage with a Russian lady, and 
in order to escape official displeasure, registered 
heras a Roman Catholic. Butin Russia, children 
inherit the religion of their parents, and she there- 
fore belonged to the Greek Church. The Govern- 
ment, becoming cognisant of the offence thus com- 
mitted, banished the husband to Siberia, and 
sentenced the wife to five years’ confinement in a 
convent. Having a presentiment, however, of what 
was awaiting them, the young couple escaped into 
a freer country, and when sentence was ready to 
be executed, were not to be found. 


Emboldened by their successes in Wales, the 
Mormons have endeavoured to break ground in 
Liverpool. Few persons out of the Principality are 
aware of the encouragement which the emissaries 
of Brigham Young always find in the Welsh coun- 
ties, especially in the southern parts. The miners, 
allured by the promises held out to them of getting 
“land for the asking,” high wages, and a comfort- 
able home, gladly abandon a life of toil for the fair 
prospect which is pictured to them. The Mormon 
elders, however, seek chiefly for girls, and many a 
household in Wales loses its best female servants 
once or twice a year, owing to the persuasions of 
Mormon preachers. These young women are 
generally told that polygamy forms no part of the 
Mormon religion or practice, and that its alleged 
existence is a mere wicked calumny of the “ Gen- 
tiles.” In Moumouthshire the progress of the sect 
during the Jast few years has been very great, but 
it is impossible to estimate it properly by statistics 
or returns, because the “converts” are taken out 
of the country as fast as they are won. In Liver- 
pool the Mormon pioneers did not find a promising 
field the other day. Two of them began to preach 
in Sheil Park, but they were mobbed and driven 
from the spot. It is not usual for Mormons to re- 
sort to this method of proselytising; they prefer to 
work unnoticed, and “lead captive silly women.” 
The elders are not men to bejdiscouraged by the 
displeasure of a single crowd in Liverpool. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall, who was 
present at the opening of an iron church at Clap- 
ton, by the Bishop of London, says: 

“Only two of the many clergy present were even 
the least eccentric, or childish, in their dress; one 
wearing a short black petticoat beneath his sur- 
plice, and the other not only a petticoat, but a small 
black tippet, with bow and strings behind. The 
last clergyman referred to came late, and seemed 
to amuse the congregation, especially the younger 
members of it, as he glided up the church. Itisa 
curious fact that nearly all the clergy who aim at 
eccentricity in dress are not members of our Uni- 
versities, but very generally persons who have 
gained access to the Church through St. Bees, or 
otherwise.” 

It is stated that, in consequence of the complica- 
tions of various kinds which have for sume time 
existed in the college of St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead, 
the Council have under consideration the question 
of closing it at Christmas. 

The Weekly Review regrets that the practice of 
placarding the walls with announcements of forth- 
coming sensational sermons on topics of the day is 
on the increase in South London. One struggling 
cause last week sought to attract a congregation 
by copying Madame Rachel’s advertisement, 
“Beautiful for ever! ” 


Punch gives the following as a few of the alarming 
and disastrous calamities which a large proportion 
of the peerage, the clergy, and the county families, 
and an excited section of the ladies residing in 
market towns and rural districts are confident will 
be the certain result of the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church :—Searcity of foxes, stoppage of 
banks, an inferior description of sherry (bad 
enough already), decay of county balls, increased 
consumption of tobacco, demoralisation of curates, 
alarming spread of poaching, indifference to the 
office of rural dean, decline of croquet, general neg- 
lect of gloves, disease amongst yrouse, servants 
more and more ind ‘nendent, no railway dividend, 
black beetles, the fires at Smi'hfield, disuse of 
powder by male avmesti:s. “'eap claret, short 
sermons, the elevation ot Mr. Bright t» the peerage, 


of Natal,” there is no further legitimate hindrance ' and the setting of England's gun .ur ever. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


M. Veuillot, in the Univers, seems to confirm 
what M. Ollivier called “the pretensions of the 
Roman Church to bind the State, but not to be 
bound by it.” He says that it is not “alliances” 
but “conquests” that the Church now has in view. 
If Concordats are doomed to be destroyed, as he 
thinks is the case, by the “fury of revolutions” and 
the “‘thoughtlessness of princes,” such destruction 
will only bring about a closer description of unity, 
and by no means abolish that union of Church and 
State which the “Church will never renounce,” 
but, on the contrary, maintain more firmly than 
ever, “ with a view to the future.” 


In an article on the Rev. Baptist Noel’s retire- 
ment, the Freeman remarks: 

“Alas, that when he entered the pulpits of Dis- 
sent the pulpits of the Church were closed against 
such a man! Will they ever be opened to Dis- 
senters? Never, we fear, until that—on the one 
hand much dreaded, and on the other much 
desired—event has happened, which at the present 
moment is so ominously projecting its shadow into 
the future. The hierarchy will never undraw the 
iron bolts; never cast away the brazen bars; never 
surrender the fortress to invaders. But we know 
enough, alike from the course of Providence and 
the Word of God, to be assured that nothing shall 
be permitted permanently to obstruct the accom- 
plishment of the Divine purposes. He has often 
broken an opposing power which would not bend 
to His will. He can take away all the supposed 
buttresses and safeguards, and leave His Church un- 
injured; more than this, he can make its dise-tab- 
lishment in England and all the countries of Europe 
the greatest of blessings to all churches and to the 
world. And whenever that disestablishment takes 
place, we have not the belief simply, but the firmest 
conviction, that this will be the result. And still 
more, we are bold to affirm, whether we obtain 
credit for it or not with our Church friends, that of 
all the motives by which Dissenters are actuated in 
this great controversy, this is the most powerful. 
Our principles may place us in antagonism with the 
Church of England as it is at present constituted, 
they can never place us in antagonism with the 
Church of Christ; and just in proportion as the 
true elements of the latter exist in the former, will 
her real dignity be advanced and her usefulness be 
extended by her disenthralment from the bondage 
of the State.” 5 

Several of the Church papers are labouring hard 
to bring discredit upon the principle of voluntary- 
ism, chiefly by quotations from Nonconformist 
letters and statements of a fault-finding character. 
The great object of the writers is to prove that the 
Irish clergy would starve were it not for State 
support; and in some parishes where “dearly 
beloved Roger” is the only person to profit by their 
services, this might be the case. But, as the 
Freeman observes, the failures of voluntaryism no 
more prove the scripturalness of State aid than 
the failures of a State Church prove the scriptural- 
ness of voluntaryism. The failures of small farmers 
do not prove the necessity for large landowners; 
nor does the successful competition of other 
countries in manufactures to the depreciation of 
some of our own show the absurdity and injustice 
of free trade. It should be borne in mind that 
where Dissent is weakest there social persecution of 
Dissenters by Churchmen has been most rife; that 
Dissenters have to contend against the old notion of 
the lack of respectability which attaches to voluntary 
communities; that, in other words, the unjust 
system of setting up one denomination above the 
rest has crippled all but the favoured sect. Non- 
conformists of the present day have inherited the 
burdens of their fathers; in many cases enduring 
the obloquy which attached to them, and hindered 
in their work by incumbrances which were be- 
queathed them. Considering the difficulties they 
have had to contend ayuinst, and the indignities 
they have had to submit to, the wonder is, not 
that they have done so ill, but that they should 
have succeeded so well. The era of suppression 
of Dissent is now gone; Dissenters are making 
their influence felt not only where they have been 
success‘ul, but also in those quiet nooks and corners 
where afew years ago clergymen looked contemptu- 
ously upon their existence, and threatened them 
with speedy extinction. 

Dr. Norman Macleod gives the following illus- 
tration of the lengths to which sectarianism may 
be carried: 

“Tone day met one of ten missionaries from 
America, and I arked him why he didn’t belong to 
the great body of the American portion of the 
cburches labouring in India. He replied that there 
were such differences between them that they — 
could not have union. ‘Pray,’ I said, ‘what are 
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these differences?’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘there is one 
tremendous thing—they sing hymns. That is as 
worthy a man as lives—a most excellent man. 
then asked if he would not, in consequence of 
those differences, worship Jesus Christ with them. 
‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘under protest’ I could not help 
saying that was the worst Brahminism I had ever 
seen in India.” 


Both the Rev. John Oakley and Archdeacon 
Sandford reply, in the Guardian, to the rebukes of 
the Vicar of Egham for their attendance at the 
Cheshunt anniversary, which we gave last week. 
They remark, with truth, that the passage in the 
Apostles’ Creed, omitted by Mr. Newman Hall, of 
“the descent into hell,” is not found in the 
earliest forms of the creed, and is “bracketed” in 
the American Prayer-book. Mr. Oakley says: 

“The view that Mr. Newman Hall’s reading of 
our morning prayer, and wearing of a surplice and 
a chaplain’s scarf, was an act of sacrilege, and a 
virtual ‘ denial of truths,’ at which I ought to have 
recoiled in horror, represents a pitch of Anglican 


enthusiasm of which I freely confess myself 
incapable.” 


We, poor heretics, have had countless sins laid 
to our charge, but, as appears from a sermon in 
the Methodist Times, on “ Who was Melchisedec ? ” 
the Rev. T. B. Balch finds us guilty of one which 
we never heard of before, and the exact nature of 
which, we must confess, we hardly understand. It 
seems that we are Aaronites, whereas we ought to 
be Melchisedecites. Mr. Balch thus concludes us, 
together with the Ritualists, under sin: 

“That remarkable priest [Melchisedec] was a 
Canaanite. He was never included within the 
fences of Judaism, and never offered a Jewish 
lamb, or sent upward from his censer a grain of 
Jewish incense. And yet we, who are Gentiles 
and not Jews, are under a priesthood, modelled 
not after that of Aaron, but after that of the 
Jebusite, who acted under the Divine oath, Unit- 
arians, then, who deny the priesthood of our 
Saviour, are boldly confronting that oath, and 
Ritualists are everywhere guilty of the same daring 
sin. Aaronites, both in England and New York, 
are flocking over to Papistry. We regret to 
announce this fact, but they who sow the wind 
often reap the whirlwind.” 


In a first notice of “Dr. Davidson’s Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the New Testament,” the 
English Independent, admitting that he is “a 
superior scholar and a courageous critic,’ makes 
much of the change which his yiews have under- 
gone since his former works appeared, and con- 
tends that this places him in an unfortunate 
position, and greatly lessens his authority. Itsays: 

“Dr, Davidson may possibly be nearest the truth 
in his latest opinions, and, of course, having formed 
them, he was bound in all honesty to correct what 
now seem to him to be his earlier errors. Still, it 
cannot be denied that so extreme a divergence of 
opinion as that between his present book and his 
former introduction to the New Testament, and 
still more between it and his treatise on Sacred 
Hermeneutics, does take away from the influence 
of a writer. It is an awkward thing to have three 
separate works all treating the same theological 
problems, and each giving them a different answer. 
The misfortune is all the greater when we find these 
Opposing views expressed with the same unhesitat- 
ing dogmatism in every case, and often unsupported 
by any argument beyond the bare dictum of the 


writer.” 

After pointing out some of these “ opposing 
views,” and intimating that “considering how 
much he has conceded and how rapidly he pro- 
gresses, the Doctor may yet reach the same con- 
clusion” as Strauss and Renan have arrived at 
respecting the Gospel narratives, the reviewer 
concludes with this harsh sentence: 

“ We are bound to say that even the fulness of 
the information his book contains, the complete 
view it gives of the work of German critics, and 
the extreme minuteness of his own observations 
afford no compensation for the dangerous princi- 
ples which it inculcates.” 

After describing the controversy which there has 
been respecting Professor Morley’s discovery in 
the British Museum of what he takes to be an 
Epitaph by our great Puritan poet, the Christian 
World puts the question: 

“Tf English-speaking critics, the countrymen of 
Milton, sitting in judgment two hundred years after 
his death, cannot decide whether a certain poem is 
his or not, what likelihood is there that English or 
German critics, judging Greek writings composed 
eighteen centuries ago, are able to determine whe- 
ther an Apostle might or might not have used an 
€xpression which we now find in a Gospel or 
Epistle ?” 

A conference was held at Ipswich the other day, 
one great object of which seemed to be the glorifi- 
‘eatio m of the Evangelical party. This, however, 
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| does not seem to be in a very hopeful condition. 


One of the leaders said: 

“Tf the desultory and isolating policy of the past 
was to be continued, and individual men were to 
act each for themselves, what would become of the 
Evangelical party; if they failed, what would 
become of the truth they represented; and if that 
were darkened, what of the Church of England, 
when her salt had lost its savour, and her light was 
darkened in the midst of her 2?” 

Another speaker, however, the Rev. S. Garratt, 
found reason for hope in the very weakness of his 
party: 

“ He was of opinion that it was probable the 
second coming of our Lord was approaching. He 
believed the Evangelical party was never weaker 
than now; and if so, it was not a ground of dis- 
couragement, because God loved to help the weak 
—He came to the help of Gideon when his army 
had been reduced.” 


We mentioned last week that the Catholic Arch- 
bishops of America had put a stop to the proposal 
to raise a battalion for the Pope in that country, 
and had stated that what he most needs is not 
men but money. On which the Wation asks: 

“TE this be true, why not disband the army, and 
use the funds which now go to feed and pay the 
lazy scamps who compose it in missionary labours ? 
Here are heathen, as any one of the Archbishops 
will tell us, going to destruction in enormous 
numbers every day, for want of instruction, and 
the money that would send out missionaries to 
them is put into ‘Zouaves, who are certainly 
neither a credit to the Church nor the world.” 


In a letter to the Zndependent, called forth by Dr. 
Raleigh’s address, to which we have more than 
once referred, the Rey. Gilbert Wardlaw says: He 
conceives that the way to enforce the claims of 
Scripture on opponents is not “to descend upon 
them with texts, denounce them as enemies of truth, 
and threaten them with Divine condemnation”; 
this only excites disgust in intelligent minds. But 
he thinks reference may be made to Scripture doc- 
trine and authority that is perfectly compatible 
both with the mental position of unbelievers to- 
wards revelation, and with their right of independ- 
ent judgment in relation to ourselves : 


“We, on our part, may approach them in an 
attitude, not of dictation, but of frank acknowledg- 
ment that we can speak only our own conviction, 
and that however dangerous and even fatal their 
errors may be, it belongs to them, as far as we are 
concerned, to judge for themselves. But it is 
allowed us at the same time to remind them that 
they are responsible to God. We may be able to 
show them that this responsibility is not a light 
matter. We may be able to give them reasons for 
self-suspicion as to their own impartiality and per- 


‘fect moral sincerity in their treatment of such a 


system as Christianity is. We may give them reasons 
for apprehending that if a revelation coming with 
much evidence, and charged with the most import- 
ant moral requirements, is rejected, God cannot 
hold the rejecters guiltless. We may also show 
clear cause why those who profess the benevolence 
of Christianity, and who believe it to be a message 
of life and death to guilty human beings, should 
not suppress their convictions, but earnestly utter 
them when called to speak of the moral bearings 
of the greatest theme of human discourse. Doing 
thus, we may doubtless be still reproached for the 
narrowness and harshness of our creed; but no 
unbeliever of common candour will charge us with 
assumptions of an infallibility that does not belong 
to us, or such a usurpation of a right to dictate 
truth as he may turn from with contempt.” 


In another set of “Essays on Questions of the 
Day,” edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, Dr. Little- 
dale thus writes of the Broad-Church party: 

“ The real use of the Broad-Church party is, that 
it acts as a useful check on over-clericalism, when- 
ever that danger is imminent, and brings the 
priesthood back to primary social truths and duties 
sometimes forgotten in the strife of tongues. It 
represents, when at its best, the mere human side 
of Christianity with great faithfulness, and there- 
fore it cannot be spared, though many of its mem- 
bers might depart without arousing any special 
pangs in those they left behind, Another useful 
function which the Broad-Church party discharges 
is to act as a safety valve during the first revulsion 
of minds which have been trained in the belief that 
Calvinism and Christianity are the same thing, and 
have suddenly awoke to the horrors of the Supra- 
lapsarian creed, Ina large proportion of cases they 
would hurry at once into infidelity (as Switzerland, 
Holland, and New England know only too well), 
were it not that they find a refuge in Broad- 
Churchism, which, though lying perilously near the 
frontier of the desert, is yet within the Christian 
pale, and affords ready access to safer and more 
fertile regions. Principal Tulloch and Dr. Norman 
Macleod are doing this work for Scottish Presby- 
terianism now, and if the picture of the state cf 
relizious belief amongst the thoughtful peasantry, 
drawn by Mr. George MacDonald, be at all correct, 
not before it was needed.” 


In the midst of some sharp abuse of the Rey. 
Charles Voysey, “the clerical Tom Paine,” as he is 
styled, the editor of the Methodist Times puts a 
question, which only shows his own ignorance. He 
asks, “Who ever argued that miracles proved the 
superhuman or Divine nature of Christ?” Wecould 
point him to not afew that have been esteemed 
champions of orthodoxy in their day who have so 
argued ; but perhaps his question may be taken as 
a sign that some of the old arguments are no longer 
relied on. 

The Times is ashamed to see that the remnants 
of religious bigotry are still so considerable as to 
drag our legislators through so much folly and 
trumpery in regard to the new Poor Relief Bill. 
There is one clause in it which is necessary simply 
because at present a minister cannot enter a work- 
house at all without permission of the authorities, 
and it is necessary to ensure him free access. On 
this an amendment has been tacked, prohibiting 
the minister’s visits wherever an inmate “being 
above the age of fourteen years, and after having 
been visited at least once by such minister, shall 
object to be instructed by him.” This is practically 
saying that a minister shall not be allowed to 
make more than a single attempt to gain a 
hearing. One would like to know what would 
be the effect of a chaplain’s or clergyman’s 
ministrations if he were never allowed to appeal 
more than once to an erring member of his flock. 
Again, it is difficult to listen with gravity to a 
serious discussion whether it be at the age of 
twelve or fourteen that a child becomes competent 
to “select his religion.” Mr. M‘Laren declares that 
he knows children of twelve who could puzzle 
members of Parliament on religious subjects. A 
similar feat was performed by Robinson Crusoe’s 
man Friday, and in later times by a South African 
savage on a Bishop. It is absurd that if a little 
vagabond of twelve gets “bored” with the service 
or the Sunday school to which the priest or minis- 
ter takes him, a State department must be called 
upon to inquire into the tenderness of his con- 
science and the precocity of his wits. 


The Advertiser is afraid that many Dissenters 
have lost or outgrown their Protestantism. Only 
last week, Mr. Edward Baines, an eminent Dis- 
senter—the Advertiser is sorry it cannot use the 
old phrase “ Protestant Dissenter”—gave both his 
vote and his speech in favour of forcing a Romish 
chaplain, with altar and other Romish paraphernalia, 
on the workhouses of Marylebone and St. Pancras, at 
the expense of the ratepayers! Yet the Romanists 
distinctly avow their expectation of reconquering 
this realm of England; and maintain in all their 
recent publications the fitness and propriety of the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. Our contemporary 
may somewhat calm its fears by remembering 
what a Defender of the faith Protestantism has 
in Mr. Disraeli. As the song assures us, 

“With him to guide, 
The Church will outride 
The threatening storm!” 

Dean Stanley, has brought upon himself the ire 
of several clerical wasps by venturing, the other 
day, to say a word or two, in the Guardian, on 
behalf of the Bishop of Natal’s hymn-book. First, 
the mild-spoken Dr. Littledale declares that the 
Dean, “in speaking to the brief he holds for Dr. 
Colenso, has for the most part confined himself to 
fervid rhetoric and veiled sophism” ; says, “he has 
had the inconceivable indiscretion (not to use a far 
harsher and seemingly more appropriate word) to 
cite the book of 1853, which was never called in 
question, as though it were that of 1866, which has 
been justly inculpated” ; and charitably adds, “it 
is quite impossible that Dr. Stanley could have 
mistaken one book for the other.” Then comes the 
Rev. M. F. Sadler, who, on the Dean’s statement 
that Dr. Colenso has published two editions of his 
hymn-book, in which are certain orthodox hymns, 
begs to ask the Dean “whether Dr. Colenso is pub- 
lishing a second edition of his ‘Sermons,’ and, if 
so, whether, in this edition, he is omitting the 
horrible insinuations contained in the first, &c.” 
And the Rev. H. Douglas thinks the Dean’s 


letter “in defence of the heresiarch of the 
day is quite consistent with the course he 
has taken throughout, and only adds to the 
pain experienced by many that one so high in 
office in the Church, and possessed of so many 
gifts, should chiefly use the influence which these 
afford in the support of one who has done more 
than any other living man to destroy the faith as 
given to the Church once for all to keep whole and 
undefiled.” 
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In regard to Lord Redesdale’s opinion of the 
Coronation Oath, the Guardian well observes: 

“Tf his opinion of it were just, it ought on any 
eonsistent view of the British Constitution to be 
abolished immediately. What could be more un- 
constitutional or more mischievous than that the 
Sovereign (who is one member of the supreme 
Legislature of the realm) should be required by 
law to bind himself on ascending the throne not to 
assent to alterations of the law which might be 
approved by the other members of the same 
supreme Legislature? And what can be more 
improper than for a peer to suggest to Her 
Majesty that her moral or religious duties conflict 
with advice which may hereafter be constitutionally 
tendered to her by her Ministers? Such diffi- 
culties may always arise in a Sovereign’s mind; but 
it is indecent in the extreme to anticipate them in 
this fashion.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XIV. 


SupsEcT: Pictures of God in bodily shape as met 
with in the more ancient of the Bible writings. 

Read Genesis xxxii. 22—32, where Jacob wrestles 
with a man in the night and holds him fast until he 
obtains a blessing from him. Jacob afterwards dis- 
covers that it is God with whom he has been 
Struggling, and he calls the name of the place 
Peniel [or the Face of God], “for,” says he, “Ihave 
seen God face to face and my life is preserved.” 
This ancient story of God in bodily shape and sub- 
stance that could be touched and felt, is one of the 
most forcible in the Bible. There are others of the 
same sort, but from their having been altered it is 
no longer always clear what the writer meant us to 
believe in them. 

Read with care Judges xiii., where the angel of 
Jehovah appears to the father and mother of Sam- 
son, and they try to persuade him to eat with them. 
Manoah’s fear at the end of the story, “ We shall 
surely die because we have seen God,” shows that 
it was Jehovah himself who had talked with them, 
and not as the words, “Angel of Jehovah,” would 
lead us to suppose, merely an angelic being. 

For another example by the side of these 
may be set a few verses of the ancient account of 
God’s appearing upon Mount Sinai, Exodus xxiv. 
9—11. Here Moses, Nadab, Abihu, and seventy of 
the elders of Israel go up the mount, and they see 
the God of Israel. The writer expresses surprise, 
as in the narratives above, that after having thus 
seen God they yet lived and eat and drank. We may 
point to the words of Deut. iv. 12,“And Jehovahspake 
to you out of the midst of the fire. Ye heard the 
voice of the words but saw no similitude,” to show 
that later writers took pains to contradict the early 
account, after long centuries of struggle against 
idolatry had shown them the danger of low and 
corporeal notions of God. 


REVIEW. 


The New Catholic Church. Third Edition, revised. 
London: Triibner and Co., Paternoster-row. 1868. 


Tuis pamphlet, which bears the nom de plume of 
“ Amicus”—a name which, as I am in a position to 
state, represents its various authors—recognises the 
fact that all ecclesiastical organisations are falling 
to pieces, being unsuited to the deep intuition, the 
rational conceptions, and the practical common 
sense and circumstances of the present day. 


“The Church of England is not what its name 
imports—the religious home of the people. Great 
public movements advance without much reference 
to the teachings of the pulpit. A considerable por- 
tion of the intelligent working people in large 
towns attend no place of worship; and many of 
our most profound thinkers and best philosophical 
writers—our Carpenters, Darwins, Faradays, Hux- 
leys, Lyells, Mills, Owens, Spencers, Tyndalls, &c.— 
are connected with none of the popular churches. 
The Dissenting bodies have no greater reason to 
boast than the Establishment. Confessions and 
bewailments of inefficiency are rife among all sects. 
They no longer bold the common mind as in days 
of yore. In sober truth, common sense is in the 
ascendant, and clerical influence is losing its sway 
over the young and the old of both sexes,” 

After drawing a truthful and effective picture of 
the undeniable decay of all ecclesiastical systems, 
the authors of this pamphlet inquire: 

“ Without attempting to forestall the future or fix 
the progressive, we ask ourselves whether the prin- 
ciples of a national religious organisation may not 

~ be indicated with sufficient breadth and clearness 
to form a basis of union for all earnest and devout 
minds ?” 
The answer which they return is this: 

“The acceptance of two simple, practical, but 
most comprehensive principles would seem to be 
enough, All who accept with loving heart the 


worship of God and the service of man, may be 
members of one church. They are of one church, 
even if they own it not—know it not.” 

Here is surely a contradiction between the state- 
ments that men holding the principles just named 
may be members of the Church (as if they were 
not soalready), and yet that they are of one church, 
even though they know it not. Had the authors 
held fast by the idea that love to the Lord and love 
to mankind make all who cherish and live accord- 
ing to these loves to be of one church, they might 
have easily and safely floated onwards to the solid 
truth, that the church is the human mind which 
has such love for the Divine Will as results in the 
service of God in every needful service to mankind. 


But instead of seeing that the church, or temple of 
the living God, is the faithful soul—the soul that is 
faithful to what is seen to be right, doing daily 
nothing but what is understood to be right, or the 
Divine Will—the authors are still entangled in the 
notion—it is really akin to the old Popish notion— 
that the church, even if stript of all traditional 
darkness, and cleansed from all accumulated de- 
filements, would still be an ecclesiasticism, a cleri- 
cal or ministerial corporation, an external institu- 
tion with national dimensions. Accordingly they 
speak of “admission into the church,” their 
new Catholic Church, by (of course) those 
who might be invested with power to ad- 
mit; they speak also of “the lay element,” 
and of “linking all noble institutions with it” (their 
ideal church), as if a noble institution could be 
separate from God’s church, the mediate source of 
all that is externally noble; thus showing that 
they still keep up in their minds the old artificial 
distinctions of lay and clerical, secular and reli- 
gious, the religious being restricted to the eccle- 
siastical. “The New Catholic Church,” thus 
conceived as an ecclesiastical mechanism, is an 
impracticable dream, though the benevolent gen- 
tlemen who have dreamt it are seeking for a better 
and brighter age forthe world. Their New Uatholic 
Church would be only a new sect, which, with its 
power of the keys-—of admission and exclusion, 
and with its ideas of religion and secularity—could 
hardly fail to grow, and grow rapidly, into a new 
and tremendous tyranny. No; this “New Catholic 
Church” will not do; the present age, and the ages 
of growing intelligence that are to follow, will not 
have it. The well-intentioned authors of this 
pamphlet, who are feeling after the truth, and who, 
from one or two expressions they have dropped, 
are evidently not far from the truth, may see that 
the distinction which they would maintain between 
the secular and the religious, the lay and clerical— 
a distinction inseparable from their present idea of 
the church—has of necessity an immoral tendency, 
strengthening and propagating the delusion that 
secular deeds are non-religious (whence follows, 
too, and naturally, their transaction in a non-reli- 
gious, i.e. a selfish and worldly spirit), whilst 
religious works are confined to ecclesiastical regula- 
tions, and the ministry of religion to a distinct 
order of men. As I have before said, that which 
needs to be seen in reference to this subject, is the 
simple truth that the church is the human soul, 
considered both individually and universally, when 
it has faith in the right, which is the Divine Will 
as individually perceived, and when all that is 
done upon earth is done from the right spirit, or 
because it is conscientiously believed to be in 
obedience to the commandment of God. Then 
every true work would be seen to be a religious 
work, and every faithful worker a minister of 
religion and of God. The Church, which would 
disperse all sacerdotalism and sectarianism, would 
regenerate the State, ennoble our professions, purify 
our trades, and diffuse light and blessedness all 
around, It would hallow everything—every home, 
every worksbop.. We should then have really re- 
ligious societies, and united worship, and enlight- 
ened addresses. Those who have been taught 
themselves, and had a capacity for teaching, would, 
voluntarily and gratuitously, at least for some 
years to come, be teachers of others. But such 
teachings and worship would not be regarded as 
more religious than the duties faithfully performed 
by the farmer, the mason, the shopkeeper, &c.; 
neither would the teachers of the most exalted 
truths or the leaders of social worship be esteemed 
as more sacred or more deserving of honour than 
any other class of men who did their duties sin- 
cerely and thoroughly, all good workers being 
ministers of God, and all good works being services 
; to God. If these ideas of the Church were eni- 


bodied in the next edition of “The New Catholic 
Church,” which in that case would have to be 
wholly remodelled, it would, as I am thoroughly 
convinced, meet one of the greatest necessities of 
the age. Wo. Hume-Roruery, 
A clergyman of the Church of England. 
Middleton, Manchester. 


WILBERFORCE AND SPURGEON. 


Acontemporary thus contrasts, not altogether un- 
fairly, these two well-know men: 

“Tt would be difficult to find two people more 
completely the antitypes of each other than the 
Bishop of Oxford and Mr, Spurgeon. The genius 
of the one is eminently sickly and soft. A courtly 
polished man of the world; a graceful ecclesiastic, 
well versed in the ways of winning hearts; a 
supple pleasing intellect, which has been trained 
and coaxed up to its highest point of culture, are 
all found in Dr. Wilberforce. He can rebuke so 
gently as to make his sweet censure seem like the 
chastening of one who loves; and he can denun- 
ciate, and sneer, and ridicule with a vigour and 
force which makes upper-class Christians and High 
Church penitents look up to him as to a champion 
indeed. Who so gallant or chivalrous as this episco- 
pal defenderof that forlorn hope, the Irish Church— 
who so full of common sense and real charity as this 
compassionate protector of Sunday-school children 
—who so playful yet so dignified as this urbane 
utterer of placid witticisms—who never seems to 
forget his position in the Order of the Garter, and 
that deferential devotion to the fair is a paramount 
duty of every true knight, be he clerical or lay? 
Mr. Spurgeon is the reverse of all this. Balfour of 
Burley is the sort of knight he resembles most. 
His genius is natural and bluff; his humour of the 
rough Saxon sort, and his pathos of the broad and 
hearty kind which appeals to the people of every- 
day life, the people who buy and sell, who bear 
their share of common every-day burdens, who have 
neither time nor inclination to sentimentalise or to 
‘dress up’ their thoughts, or feelings, or sorrows, 
but who grieve when they grieve, and rejoice 
when they rejoice, with a heartiness and simplicity 
which makes plain-speaking essential to their 
comfort.” 


THOUGHTS FOR PRESENT USE. 


Proressor Vint has the following remarks on 
Church and State in relation to Protestantism and 
Catholicism, which call for application at present. 

If Protestantism have deviséd or regulated a 
State Church, it is not by virtue of its principle. 
On the contrary, in this it has shown itself un- 
faithful to its principle, and its State Church is but 
a worthless relic of former ages. The church of 
free investigation would only be a society of 
consciences, She must either abjure her principle 
or yield to liberty. Her head is at Rome or in 
Heaven. If she will not receive the Holy Spirit as 
a head, she must be content with a Pope, and this 
Pope ought to be in communication with the 
Holy Spirit, and should be able to prove it, 
or at least should make the attempt. But in 
the Reformed churches, neither the clergy nor 
the State have attempted this proof. They 
have thus acknowledged the Protestant prin- 
ciple, while at the same time they have denied 
it indirectly in their institutions. The principle 
lives, although concealed, always ready to reveal 
itself, always demanding satisfaction, and certain 
of obtaining it, in spite of established custom, in- 
veterate prejudices, and inextricable logomachies,. 
and the interested resistance of men wilfully incon- 
sistent,—Protestants to deny everything, and 
Catholics to bind everything. 

If the question were here to place the interest of 
one sect in opposition to another, we should say 
that Protestantism cannot defend itself against 
Catholicism with the Catholics, but with the Pro- 
testant principle. Protestantism, as such, cannot 
be strong but on condition of maintaining its Pro- 
testant character, and in proportion as it does so. 
And after all, what does it wish? It wishes, at. 
least, to exist. For Protestantism, apparently, to. 
exist, is to be Protestant; but if this reasoning. 
be too abstract to convince many persons, we can 
approach them in another manner. Whatever 
their Protestantism may be, or whatever it may. 
be worth, they do not wish to be Catholics. They 
do not wish the flood of Catholicism again to in- 
vade the shores which it formerly covered. But 
Catholicism will be weak against a strong prin- 
ciple, and strong against a weak principle. Catho- 
licism is a theocracy, frank and imperious; territo- 
rial Protestantism is a theocracy, but equivocal and 
hesitating. Every vague principle aims at preci- 
sion; every uncertain principle would become 
rigorous, Protestantism, as it is, has two prin- 
ciples, both vague, both uncertain; one is 
the principle of individuality, the other is wpe 
theocratical principle, beth of which it accepts 
by halves. But it is with the Churchas with the 
man: a divided heart is inconstant in all its ways, 
and it is weak when it is inconstant. The Church 
is a kingdom, and it is true of every ki 
that when divided against itself, it cannot s' 
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But Catholicism, in this respect, at least, is n 
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divided against itself. It iscompact—Protestantism 
isnot. It is true that Protestanism pretends to be 
so, by means of this territorial Catholicism, or of 
this nationality, whose principle we oppose; but 
that which it esteems a cement is but a solvent, 
since its union with the State detaches it from its 
principle. It is united with a strange body, but it 
is separated from itself. 

Protestantism must not deceive itself by its 
duration for three centuries. It still lives by 
the first and vigorous impulse it received in 
the sixteenth century. It lives by its antecedent 
politics. It lives by the element of nation- 
ality. But this impulse wiil be exhausted. 
The beams of the framework are disjointed. 
The edifice shakes in every part. The accessory 
and auxiliary supports are withdrawn. Pro- 
testantism remains alone and disorganised. No 
mstitution can be maintained in a disorganised 
condition; no institution can long endure an 
organisation foreign to its principle. There are still 
Protestants, but no Protestantism. And from this 
moment the assailant, we mean Catholicism, has 
enly to contend with individuals, and would no- 
where meet with a body, had not the alarm, of late 
years, given to Potestantism an unforeseen organisa- 
tion, but opposed to its ancient organisation, and 
incompatible with the system we combat. Protest- 
antism is only saved by forming societies without 
the pale of Establishments, 


Che Unitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, JULY 31, 1868, 


CAN THERE BE A CATHOLIC 
CHURCH ? 


We think there can be. Indeed such a 
church already exists, only it is not organ- 
ised into a visible unity. The different sects 
of Christians, however they diverge from 
one another in a considerable portion 
of their religion and theology, have still 
@ common section in which they are all 
one. The lines of Christian thought and 
feeling may be compared to lines of rail- 
way which run from a common terminus, 
and, for a space, all form only one track, 
and then diverge and run ever farther 
and farther apart. This common section 
of the faith of Christendom is that which 
makes a catholic church at present, and 
it is by our throwing ourselves upon it, 
and bringing it out into greater prominence 
inthe Christian consciousness, that weshall 
prepare the way for the visible catholic 
church of the future. 
Let us consider in how much Christian 
minds are one, whether Evangelical or 
Ritual, Trinitarian or Unitarian. They 
are one, first of all, in loving and 
seeking the same good life for them- 
selves and others—a life of justice, truth- 
fulness, kindness, purity, temperance, 
tenderness, and reverence. Whatever 
divergent theories they hold as to the 
means by which this good life is to be 
attained, and whatever place it occupies 
in their scheme of faith, they all profess 
to love, desire it, and strive after it. 
They are one, again, in loving and 
worshipping the same Gop. No doubt 
if you regard the whole of the features, 
loving and wrathful, beautiful and repul- 
sive, which each sect professes by its creed 
to see in its Gon, the Gon of one sect does 
sometimes seem a different Gop from that 
of another sect. But if you will pay little 
attention to the creeds of Christians, and 
look more at their prayers and religious 
poetry, you will find that there is one 
aspect in which all sects see Gop in a very 
considerable portion of their thought and 
worship. It is as the Father, the pure, 
good, loving Being, in whom is found the 
perfection of the goodness which we seek 
on earth. As a matter of fact, discovered 
by frequent experience, all Christians can 
join in a large part of the worship usually 
- offered in churches where Unitarians meet. 
They recognise that the Gop there pre- 

sented to them is their own Gop, as far 
as the representation goes, though they will 


often complain that there is something | 
wanting—that is, the other and sterner side | 
of the Divine nature. 

Then, thirdly, all Christians go a certain 
way with one another in their thought of 
Curist and their feeling towards him, 
however their lines of doctrine diverge as 
to his essential nature. They all reverently 
see in him the embodiment of the good 
life on earth, and the image in humanity 
of the Father in heayen. And so, though 
they explain in different ways the methods 
by which his death benefits us, they all 
agree that there is one way at least in 
which it does so, by acting on us, and 
drawing us by love and gratitude into 
sympathy with him. 

Fourthly. All sects of Christians agree 
in some portion of their belief with regard 
to the future life. They may hold widely 
different theories as to the nature and 
duration of future punishment, but still 
they are one in believing that the 
really good life in this world—in justice 
to some of them we emphasise : really— 
will be followed by a state of blessedness 
in the world to come, and that a life of 
unrepented sin will be followed by a state 
of suffering there. 

Now, we believe that if the different 
sects of Christians could but be brought 
to notice this unity of thought and 
feeling amid all their differences, they 
would be gradually drawn together. 
They would feel their common brother- 
hood and see that, widely as they differ, 
there is yet a common ground on 
which they can meet and interchange 
sympathies, and even enter into common 
worship. We would ask no sect for ad- 
missions as to what are the essentials and 
what the non-essentials of Christianity. 
We would only ask all to recognise that 
there is a portion of the Christian life 
which, whether the essential or non- 
essential, is common to all. 

Our assertion that the different sects of 
Christians could actually join in common 
worship may appear too bold. It might 
be thought the faith in which we all 
agree is too bald and scanty to furnish 
materials for worship that would satisfy 
any party. But we point to the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, in which a 
large number of the prayers are formed 
from these common materials, and have 
therefore the most catholic character. 
Take, for example, the Confession, Absolu- 
tion, Lord’s Prayer, the Prayer for all 
Conditions of Men, the General Thanks- 
giving, and a very considerable number of 
the Collects. It only needs to drop out 
from the Liturgy everything that has not 
this catholic character, and we have the 
conditions of a truly catholic worship. 

We would have the teaching from the 
pulpit—connected with this catholic wor- 
ship—of the same catholic nature. The 
preacher should confine himself there 
within the limits of the theclogy common 
to all, and maintain the practical aim of 
inspiring the soul with a greater love for 
the beautiful life, and hatred for the sinful 
one ; of helpingitto realise more and more 
the moral image of Christ, and lifting it 
in love and aspiration towards the 
Heavenly Father. Here is scope for 
loftiest, most strenuous efforts. 

But do not let us be misunderstood. 
We do not ask anything so absurd as that 
Christians shall cease to differ, or cease to 
attach importance to the doctrines in 
which they differ. Let there be times and 
places for the meeting and interchange of 
sympathy of the sectional branches of the 


church. Let them there pursue their 
own peculiar doctrines, and even have, if 
they wish, their peculiar worship, but 
let them keep the common catholic 
worship and teaching sacredly broad. 
Christendom might then be like a body 
of worshippers assembling in some grand 
cathedral, meeting in sects and parties in 
the smaller chapels round the edifice, but 
at times coming all together into the 
choir to forget their sectarian divisions, 
feel that they are all brethren, and join in 
common worship to the same Father. 


REGIUM DONUM. 


A WRITER in the Freeman furnishes us with the 
following account of the origin of the royal bounty, 
the “miserable pittance,” as Mr. Disraeli termed 
it, which so many of the Irish Presbyterians are 
anxious, not merely to retain, but,to have increased, 


When James I. ascended the throne, the Roman 
Catholics expected to receive much consideration 
from that monarch. And it must be admitted that 
at the first his general policy tended towards con- 
ciliation ; but the Gunpowder plot frightened him, 
and he refused to tolerate the public performance 
of Roman Catholic worship. The fruits of this 
conduct were secret plotting against the Govern- 
ment among the Irish chieftains, and applications 
for assistance to France and Spain to help them to 
put down English rule in Ireland. But the conspi- 
racy was crushed in the bud, and the lands held by 
the conspirators were confiscated. The king found 
that he had about half a million of acres at his dis- 
posal, which he divided among three classes— 
British undertakers (English and Scotch), servitors 
of the Crown, and native Irish. This was the origin 
of the “Ulster Plantation.” A large number of 
Scotchmen came over and took possession of the 
forfeited lands; and these being chiefly Presbyte- 
rians, their ministers were induced to settle in the 
country. This was the beginning of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ulster. But the ministers came as 
Nonconformists, who had no legal status in the 
Irish Church. The Bishops of that day, how- 
ever, were not very exacting. The terms of con- 
formity were made comparatively easy, and these 
having been accepted by the Presbyterians, they 
preached in the parish churches, and received 
tithes of all the people possessed. But their 
tranquillity was of short duration. The genius of 
Archbishop Laud was in the ascendant, and 
although the Irish Church had before declared its 
independence, that arch persecutor found ready tools 
to carry out his high-handed policy in Ireland, and 
to set aside all that the gentle Usher had established. 
Dr. Reid says, that, “ by the tyranny of Strafford, 
the Presbyterian ministers were deprived, tbeir 
meetings suppressed, and themselves obliged to flee.” 
From the same authority we learn that they suffered 
much during the wars of the Commonwealth. From 
1649 to 1654 they had no settled maintenance; and 
although the Presbyterians espoused the cause of 
Charles II., yet, when that monarch came to the 
throne, he did not reward their loyalty as they ex- 
pected. They met in Synod at Ballymena in the 
memorable year 1660, full of spirits. Mr. Adair dis- 
tributed warrants for the collection of parochial 
tithes, and two ministers were deputed to go and 
present a congratulatory address to His Majesty. 
The historian says that Charles “looked with an 
awful majestical countenance on them, and promised 
royal protection for the time to come.” During the 
next twelve years there was little improvement in 
their condition, but at the end of this period Sir 
Arthur Forbes, who was in high favour with the 
king, persuaded him to make a grant to certain 
Presbyterian ministers out of the secret service 
money. Sir Arthur had induced four ministers to 
go to Dublin, and during a conference with His 
Majesty the latter inquired concerning the Presby- 
terian ministers in Ireland, how they lived. Sir 
Arthur replied that they lived in no great plenty, 
whereupon “the king, of his own mere notion, told 
Sir Arthur that there was £1,200 a year in the settle- 
ment of the revenue of Ireland not yet disposed of 
but designed for charitable use, and he knew not 
how to dispose of it better than by giving it to those. 
ministers.” But the £1,200 was found to be only 
half that sum, so a warrant was made out to “S.. 
A. Forbesse, our marshal in Ireland, for secret 
services without account, £600.” Thus, the 
Regium Donum began with Charles II. The war- 
rants continued in fores during the next ten 
years—till 1682, but the money does not appear- 
to have been regularly paid, as “the warrants 
provided that deficiencies in the revenue, which. 
were always very great, should fall on the pension 
list.” The keeper of records in Dublin “ could find: 
only one entry of the payment ;” but in a work: 
known as “Presbyterian Loyalty” the bounty is. 
said to have been paid without interruption, except 
during the reign of James II. and a very few years 
of the latter end of the reign of Charles II, _ 

The presence of William III. in Ireland revived 
the hopes of the Presbyterians, who never lost an 
opportunity of pleading their sufferings and urging 
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their claims. Accordingly, they laid a petition at 


the royal feet, setting forth “the insupportable | 


straits” to which they were reduced, and asking 
that they might, “for their present necessary 
support, have a proportionate share in the public 
charitable collections.” The appeal was successful. 
On the 19th of June, 1690, when the court was at 
Hillsborough, the king issued his famous order to 
Christopher Carleton, collector of the customs at 
Belfast, “ authorising the payment of £1,200 yearly 
to the Presbyterian clergy of Ulster.” Owing to 
some legal difficulties which presented themselves 
to the Belfast collector of taxes, a warrant was 
is:ued, placing the royal bounty on the civil list for 
Ireland. During twelve years three patents were 
issued, the last by Queen Anne, Twenty-eight 
years after the original grant was made, an aug- 
mentation of £800 a year was given, to be divided 
between the Synod of Ulster and the ministers in 
Dublin and the South of Ireland. The amount has 
gradually crept up till it has reached nearly £50,000 
a year, which is paid not out of the civil list, but 
as a parliamentary grant, so that in reality it is no 
longer a royal bounty. : 


(ECUMENICAL COUNCILS. 
(English Independent.) 

An CEcumenical Council having been called for 
next year by the Pope, it may not be out of place 
to glance at the history of this kind of ecclesiastical 
asseinblies. During the first two centuries we meet 
with hardly anything of the sort. In the third 
century there were meetings of Bishops and Pres- 
byters convened to arrange disputes concerning 
points of faith or of practice; but the greatest of 
these did not rise above the line of provincial 
gatherings, called Synods by the Greeks and 
Councils by the Latin Christians. The Emperor 
Constantine was the first, in the year 325, to con- 
vene a church meeting of a larger description, 
consisting, in part, of representatives of the whole 
Christian Church. To councils, of which this set 
the precedent, the epithet cecumenical was given, 
because they extended to the whole Roman em- 
pire, then commonly considered as co-extensive 
with the habitable earth; cecumenical, as scholars 
need not to be told, being the Greek equivalent for 
home-abiding, and the noun signifying earth being 
understood when itis used. There never was, 
however, an cecumenical council in the complete 
sense of the word, and it is evident that, so far as 
Pope Pius is concerned, there will not be next year. 
In calling such councils, nevertheless, their univer- 
sality is assumed, and the rules or canons which 
they lay down are by those who take part in them 
held to be of universal obligation. Of the nineteen 
councils on record under this high-sounding title, 
only the first seven have any plausible claim to be 
so considered. These are the First Council of Nice, 
in 325, called to settle the Arian controversy; first 
of Constantinople, 381, on the Trinity; of Ephesus, 
431, to condemn the Nestorian heresy; of Chalce- 
don, 451, against Eutyches; second of Constanti- 
nople, 553, on the resurrection of the body, and the 
pre-existence of the soul; third of Constantinople, 
680, against the Monothelites; and second of Nice, 
787, to approve the worship of images. In conse- 
quence of the schism between the Greek and the 
Latin Churches, the representatives of the former, 
who had never been numerous, ceased to attend 
the general councils, which, from this point down- 
wards, must be regarded as comprising only the 
adherents of the Church of Rome. The whole of 
the twelve need not be recapitulated ; it will suffice 
to name the first Lateran, which, in 1,123, decreed 
the celibacy of the clergy; the third Lateran, which 
(1179) condemned the Waldenses ; the fourth, 
which (1215) defined Transubstantiation; that of 
Constance, which, sitting from 1414 to 1418, de- 
posed two Popes and sentenced Huss and Jerome 
of Prague to the flames; and that of Trent (from 
1545 to 1563), which fondly hoped to crush the 
Reformation. It may be safely predicted that the 
council of 1869 will not complete that unfinished 
work; nor, meanwhile, can it escape notice that, 
in place of a second Council of Constance, a large 
representative assembly is at this moment taking 
place at that city, for the purpose of doing honour 
to the memory of the Bohemian martyr. 


Dal S.aL OLN EDI, 


Ir we were obliged to believe all that some people 
say—which, fortunately, we are not—we should 
suppose liberal Christianity, such as we understand 
and hold it, to be a thing barely of yesterday. 
These gentry—some of whom bear, as if in mock- 
ery, the title of “the learned professor”—fancy 
that for us to remain in the Protestant Church 
whilst rejecting the creed which was never St. 
Athanasius’s, is a monstrous intrusion that would 
have horrified our fathers. Our fathers, however, 
knew as many things as they do, and understood 
them much better. We will take a single instance; 
it shall be Sismondi. 

We have all heard of him—an erudite historian, 
an acute political economist, a rigid republican, a 


man of the utmost probity and humanity.* His 
Opinions must have great weight with thinking 
men. He wasa Genevese, a Protestant, and the 
son of apastor. Religion held a prominent place 
in his life. It is worth while to see how he under- 
stood and valued her. 

In 1819 he married a sincere and enlightened 
Protestant, orthodox in her opinions, the sister-in- 
law of Sir James Mackintosh. They often talked 
on religious matters. He writes on Feb. 26, 1825: 

“ We were talking this evening on the worth of 
prayer. My wife is convinced that it is impossible 
to be in the habit of praying daily without becom- 
ing better, In epposition to this view, I appealed 
to facts, and the hard-heartedness of devotees in 
other religions than her own. But she does as all 
women and many mendo. She begins by putting 
into ber religion aJl that is best in a pure soul like 
hers, then she fancies this to be the character of 
religion in general, and that all religions participate 
init. She forgets that if we take the whole human 
race, those who make beneficent truths a part of 
their religion are not one in a hundred. 

As age comes on, Sismondi shows more marked 
signs of piety; he searches his heart, and writes 
one morning in his journal thus: 

“Dec, 31, 1835.—I feel strong traces of age; I 
know that [am an old man;t I know that I have 
not much longer to live, and this knowledge does 
not trouble me. My confidence ia the perfect 
goodness of God, as in his justice, grows stronger 
daily, I become more religious, but it is a religion 
of my own, a religion which accepts Christianity as 
men have perfected and still are perfecting it, not 
a3 the priestly spirit has handed it down.” 

He was wrong here. Men have not perfected 
Christianity; they have only restored it to its 
original divineness. Great progress indeed has 
been made; great progress indeed will yet be 
made; but as Réville well says: ‘‘ Never will man 
discover ‘anything greater than duty, perfection, 
Goi, and the obligation to seek them ; or therefore 
anything greater than the Gospel. Systems, 
dogmas, and churches shall pass away, but Christ- 
ianity shall not pass away, for it is not a system, 
it is better than a dogma, it is greater than a 
church, It is one with the tendency of human 
nature to truth, holiness, and charity; and the 
Gospel can disappear from the world only by man- 
kind becoming extinct. This is one of the great 
excellences of the religion of Jesus that, being 
chained to no system, it can and must link itself 
with the development of the human race, Every 
truth, known or unknown at present, is Christian.” 

For some time previously to this said year of 
1835, Sismondi had been in correspondence with 
Channing. The latter thought that France was 
ripe for a religious revolution, and that this revolu- 
tion would not be long in coming. Sismondi, who 
did not altogether concur in this view, tells 
Channing (in a letter dated 6th September, 1831) 
that he judged too leniently of {the religious posi- 
tion of France. He says: 

“Religious feelings have progressed in France 
during the nineteenth century; but I am not sure 
that the imprudent efforts of those who seek to 
revive them are not on the other hand causing a 
recoil at present. Like you, I am convinced that 
entirely new teachings will be necessary to satisfy pious 
souls; like you, I nowhere see these teachings 
beginning; nay, on the contrary, I see religion 
reproduced in its abuses, in its hateful side.” 

He goes on to sketch the mental condition of 
France. Firstly, there are men who have inherited 
the anti-Christian fanaticism of the last century. 
To a certain extent they are excusable. Catholicism 
was then intolerant and oppressive; and her over- 
throw was necessary. It was a battle that must be 
fought. Things were carried too far, it istrue; but 
all revolutions are carried by their motive-power 
beyond theirtrue aim. However, those anti-fanat- 
ical fanatics were daily becoming fewer. Sismondi 
says: — 

“ After the overthrow of the Church by the 
critics and the revolutionists, when a little calm 
had succeeded to the tempest, the need of affec- 
tion, the need of faith and hope, admiration of the 
Creator’s work, a feeling of the spirituality of our 
nature, the thirst for immortality, made themselves 
felt in the mind. Political life was still too stirring 
for men of superior mind to turn their attention to 
spiritual things. It was chiefly amongst women 
that religious feeling re-awoke; but their influence 
made itself felt over society in general. Nearly all 
thinking men whose opinions were formed before 
the Revolution belong still to the school of Vol- 
taire; but they are now seventy years old, and they 
stand alone. None of their posterity adopt either 

* His chief works are the “History of the Italian 
Republics,” “ History of the Fall of the Roman Empire,” 
and the elaborate “ History of the French,” in 31 vols, 
Born 1773, died 1842. 

+ He was sixty-two, 


their turn of mind or their opinions; no man under 
sixty years of age who writes, who exercises the 
least influence, possesses a mocking scepticism; 
there may be doubts, but there is a desire for loftier 
opinions; thereis a need of religion, and a respect 
for beliefs which, however, few men fully adopt.” 


How can this general sympathy of which Sis- 
mondi speaks be changed into a full adhesion? He 
and Channing have answered the question—entirely 
new teachings are necessary to satisfy pious souls. 
Whilst awaiting them, Sismondi attends without 
scruple and with profit the religious worship of 
Geneva, though taking with him his reservations 
and his secret dissidences. He finds himself side 
by side with some Calvinist who clings to predes- 
tination, or with some Rationalist who sees in 
Christianity only “the successive labour of the 
most virtuous and enlightened men of all ages to 
formulate all that our race has learned of its con- 
nections with the God who madeit, and of its duties 
to itself.” Does he find this promiscuous mixture 
detestable? Nay, he says :— 


“Both say they are Christians, and I believe 
them. I receive them as brothers, and I find plea- 
sure in joining with them jn a public homage of 
gratitude and love to the Being who gave us exist- 
ence, and has enriched it with so many blessings.” 


Sismondi has been charged with logical errors, 
with confounding at times sentiment and science. 
But when he wrote the lines we have just quoted, 
he rose to a more pure and touching conception of 
Christianity — a conception loftier, truer, more 
Christian, and more Protestant than that of the 
men who style themselves orthodox, who make 
division amongst brethren and call it unity. 

Crem, 


eee 


RELIGIOUS BUZZING. 


Tus Rev. Henry Ward Beecher recently preached 
a sermon before the Young Men’s Christian Asso 
ciation at Brooklyn, in which he drew a contrast 
between true and misguided religious zeal, in the 
following caustic language: 


It seems to me that this is a very fit exhortation 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association of our 
land: “Go tarry until the Holy Ghost descends 
and brings you power from on high.” There is a 
rash and wasteful expenditure of activity ; there is 
such a thing as coming into the service of the Lord, 
or into the service of man, in such an unprepared 
state as that we squander rather than accumulate 
success. I desire to impress this thought upon 
you, that your power in all outward endeavour, in 
practical labour, will be in the ratio of your hidden 
life. That is, your power to plan, to achieve, to 
think, to feel, to influence the minds of men 
depends upon the internal, the spiritual condition 
of our souls, 

It is one of the characteristics of novels to repre- 
sent busybodies in other men’s matters, and it is 
also one of the strongest living criticisms to point 
at men that are eternally fluttering, not as bees, in 
the Lord’s garden, gathering honey, but as flies in 
the Lord’s house, annoying everybody, and to style 
them busybodies. Theirs is an activity that seems 
scarcely less than impertinent. Ever full of buzzing, 
ever full of alacrity, these men settle down upon 
your ear, and are brushed away, only to settle upon 
your face, bringing you nothing and carrying away 
nothing. They wake you if you slumber, they 
pester you if you read, they perpetually torment 
you, and not the less because they are so insigni- 
ficant. 

In the heat of summer what is more nimble 
than a fly? When every other thing seems 
to drop under the heat, and to become leaden 
and lethargic, then they triumph in the swirl 
of an amazing nimbleness and activity, I 
have. seen men that had nearly the same sort 
of activity, who were great in little things; who 
were continually running hither and thither; who 
were full of new plans; full of new thoughts and 
projects; who run about hither and thither con- 
tinually ; and in the end are nothing but busybodies 
and blusterers. What dothey do? A thousand of 
them would not make a man. Straw thrice 
threshed are they, but they have never had any 
wheat in them. 

There is always something that they have to do, 
and by doing that universal something they might 
hit the right something. There is with them no 
deep communion with God; no realm of invisible 
truth; no hill over which they have ranged, 
and from which they came clothed with fresh 
power; no real religious sympathy; no depth 
of feeling. Their well is empty, and they have 
nothing to draw from it with, if it bad any 
water in it. Restless are they and lovers of excite- 
ment. A kind of dry inspiration they sometimes 
have, a kind of financial conscience. Too often to 
this is joined a secret inspiration of pride, of vanity, 
of love of place, of love of name and influence, 
They shrink from real life, from Christian self- 
denial; from unseen work, from wise adaptation 
of means to the ends to be gained. ; 

Against all such activity as this (which is as mis- — 
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shapen as it is foolish and worthless) I warn you. 
You are not called upon to be active merely for 
the sake of being active, Mere activity is not 
usefulness, 

The peculiar tendency of our day is to external 
action. Such action has in it much of blessing, if 
to this be added a wise preparation. If the soul be 
truly spiritualised, then is this a most auspicious 
age in which we live. 


The Mate Mr, William Clephan. 


Last week we recorded the death of Mr. William 
Clephan, of Stockton-upon-Tees, as one widely re- 
spected for his integrity, and as a generous sup- 
porter of the Unitarian Church. The respect which 
he had inspired in his native place was shown at 
his burial, when his remains were followed to the 
grave by “a long train of sorrowing townsmen, 
who,” says the Stockton Herald, “desired to pay 
their last respects to their departed friend.” The 
Chief Magistrate and other members of the Town 
Council were present, and all classes of the inhabit- 
ants joined in the demonstration. The same paper 
says, “He was well known throughout the dis- 
trict as an eminent architect, several of the 
principal buildings in the town and neighbour- 
hood having been designed and erected by 
him. He was a good and thorough workman— 
one of those who love work, and love to see 
it rightly done—who finish their task for its 
own sake.” As the master-mason of whom Hugh 
Miller learnt his craft “put his conscience into 
every stone that he laid,” so the conscience of the 
deceased went with every line that he drew and 
every nail that he drove. As Mr. Elliott said, in 
his funeral sermon, “no one could come in con- 
tact with him, without knowing that he was a man 
of high honour and sterling integrity.” As he was 
just and true, so was he also kind and generous, 
winning, with the confidence of those around him, 
their warm affection. The poor and needy have 
lost in him a tender friend, and society a valuable 
member. Of an active and energetic spirit, and of 
sound judgment, his frame was less robust than it 
seemed; and within the last few months his 
health gave way ; but the faith which had animated 
his life sustained him in death. Ofourown branch 
of the Christian church he was an attached and 
exemplary member; and it sustains, in common 
with his family and friends, a severe loss by his 
lamented death. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
COMMUNION. 


Wrrs heart ennobled by the worthy aim, 
Christ! Saviour! see, I seek to follow thee ; 
I am a bondsman until thou make me free, 

A slave unknown by any holy name. 

Baptise me, Lord, with inward-searching flame, 
The purifier from iniquity, 
So that my soul, enbarbouring sanctity, 

May wear the whiteness of an angel’s fame. 

I needs must bave thy countenance anear, 
Thy life, thy love, must in my bosom burn, 

Else I am vanquished by the shapes of fear 
That gloom me, shadow-like, where’er I turn. 

Give me a servantship, Redeemer, dear, 
And strength from Heaven earth’s earthliness to 

spurn. 


Glasgow. James M‘ConNocuIE. 


———E————ES Sees 
LAPLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 


A woRK recently published, entitled “Tellstrom 
and Lapland,” gives some curious particulars 
respecting the people, from which we take the 
following: 

The Laplanders are shy, suspicious, and super- 
stitious—the natural result of oppression and moral 
darkness. They worship stones, presenting to 
their idols offerings of deers’ horns. It is said that 
they never dance, and their very singing is 
melancholy. The first Christian churches were 
erected there in the sixteenth century, subsequent 
to the Reformation in Sweden; and the earliest 
Christian book in the languaye is dated 1619. 
There are thirteen parishes in Swedish Lapland; 
but in some the incumbent is ignorant of the 
language, and therefore can do little to instruct his 
parishioners. Charms and omens are much re- 

arded ; and a leading superstition—the use of the 

ivining-drum—continues in full force to this day. 
The writer bas a specimen before him, supplied by 
his friend Tellstrom; and, as a proof that the 
superstition is not obsolete, the man who sold this 
drum became exceedingly unbappy, and could not 
rest until he had procured another. The divining- 
drum is an oval or egg-shaped wooden hoop, 
gixteen and a half inches long, by ten wide at the 
broadest and five at the narrowest part. Itis three 
inches deep, with a cross-bar inside, to give 
firmness, and to hold the drum by in the one hand. 


A covering of prepared reindeer skin, the smooth 
side outwards, is spread tightly over the hoop, and 
is marked with a variety of figures with reddish 
dye. From the broad end hang fifty cords, abouta 
foot long, made of leather covered with wire, and 
each having a brass ring or other distinguishing 
mark fastened attheend. Thirty-six similar cords, 
six inches long, are suspended from tbe narrow 
end. Whether these appendages are merely orna- 
mental, or as Tellstrom was informed, form, the 
longer ones a chronicle of remarkable events, and 
the shorter a necrology of distinguished persons, 
the writer cannot decide, though he inclines to 
trust the accuracy of Tellstrom’s information. A 
pointer, made of deer’s horn and ornamented with 
coloured beads, is Jaid loosely on the cover of the 
drum; and, taking a small hammer of the same 
material in his right hand, the diviner, by striking 
the drum, causes the pointer to move about on the 
surface; and whenit, has reached a certain mark, 
he professes to discover, and proceeds to disclose to 
the applicant, the matter concerning which his aid 
has been sought. The possessor of a divining-drum 
occupies an important position amongst the people, 
and when he travels a separate sledge is provided 
for it. The drum is varefully concealed from 
females, and they are not allowed to touch it. This 
superstition is sometimes turned against them- 
selves. A constable was applied to by a Laplander 
who had been robbed. The man strongly sus- 
pected a neighbour of being guilty of the robbery, 
but had not sufficient evidence to convict him. 
The constable promised to use means for dis- 
covering the criminal ; and, getting several men to 
surround a table, he placed on its centre a pocket- 
compass, necessary to him in travelling, declaring 
that this was a divining-drum. Placing the pole 
opposite the suspected man, he caused the needle 
to revolve rapidly, saying that the point would stop 
opposite the guilty one. All eyes were fixed; and 
when the needle rested, the man declared it was 
all nonsense, and changed his place for a second 
trial. A corresponding change was easily made in 
the position of the compass; and, lo! the needle 
stopped again opposite the same man. He now 
requested to try it himself, and the constable 
allowed him to do so; when, on being pointed at 
a third time, he openly confessed his fault, and 
restored the property to its rightful owner. He 
then sought a private interview with the constable, 
and offered to purchase at any cost this divining- 
drum, as it was the best he had ever seen. Of 
course the constable, for sufficient reasons, de- 
clined compliance. 
—————— ee 


UNDESIRABLE ACQUAINTANCES, 


M. Vampery, in his “Central Asia,” gives an 
account of two creatures he met with that may 
certainly come under this heading. 

On one occasion, he says, I dwelt in the court 
of a deserted mosque, and in the evenings the 
Turkomans usually brought with them one of 
their collections of songs or ballads, from which 
I had to read to them aloud, and it gave me 
especial pleasure to witness the undivided attention 
with which they listened to some popular hero, 
while the silence of the night air around us was 
only broken by the hollow murmur of the rolling 
waters of the Oxus. One evening our reading 
lasted till near midnight. I felt rather tired, 
and, unmindful of the advice I had often received, 
not to sleep in the immediate proximity of ruined 
buildings, I stretched myself out beside a wall, and 
soon fell sound asleep. After about an hour I was 
suddenly awakened by an indescribably violent 
pain in my foot, and jumping up and screaming 
aloud, I felt as if hundreds of poisoned needles 
were shooting through my leg, and concentrating 
in one small point near the big toe of my right foot. 
My screams awakened the eldest of the Turkomans, 
who slept near me, and without questioning me, 
he exclaimed, “ Poor Hadji, a scorpion has bitten 
thee, and that during the unlucky period of the 
Saratan (the dog days)! May God help thee!” By 
careful treatment, however, of course he recovered. 

Another creature which he had to dread in 
Bokhara, and the apprehension of which doubled 
his sufferings from the intense heat, was the R'shte 
(filaria Medinensis), by which, during the season, 
one person in every tenis attacked. One feels, at 
first, on the foot or some other part of the body, a 
tickling sensation, then a spot becomes visible, 
whence issues a worm like a thread. This is often 
an ell long, and it ought some days after to be 
carefully wound off on a reel. This is the common 
treatment, and occasions no extraordinary pain; 
but if the worm is broken off, an inflammation 
ensues, and instead of one, from six to ten make 
their appearance, which forces the patient to keep 
his bed a week, subjecting him to intense suffering. 
The more courageous have the Rishte cut out at the 
very beginning. The barbers are tolerably expert 
in this operation. The part where the tickling 
sensation is felt, is in an instant removed, the worm 
extracted, and the wound soon heals. One curious 
thing is that sometimes the malady recurs in the 
following summer, and that too even when the 
patient is in a different climate. It happened so 
with Dr. Wolff, the well-known traveller, who 
dragged with him all the way from Bokhera one of 
these long memorials of hisjourney. Is did notshow 
itself til] he came to England, when it was extracted, 
in Eastern fashion, by the lats Sir Benjamin Brodie. 


A SCOTCH CRITIC. 


A yotumn of Essays by the late Alexander Smith 
has been recently published, with a memoir pre- 
fixed, in which the writer tells some amusing anec- 
dotes of Hugh Macdonald, a close friend of the 
poet and a most unique critic. Macdonald, with 
the warmest affection for Smith as a man, com- 
bined a resolute contempt for him as a poet, to 
which be never hesitated to give the very broadest 
Doric expression. 

“T like ye weel, Sandy,” he would say, “ an’ that 
ye weel ken ; but as for yer poetry, as ye caa’ ’t, sae 
help me, I mak’ but little o’t. It may be poetry ; 
I’m no sayin’ it is na; the creetics say it’s poetry, 
an’ nae doot they suld ken; but it’s no my kind o’ 
poetry. Jist a blather o’ braw words, to my mind, 
an’ bit whirly-whas they caa’ eemages. I canna’ 
mak’ either head or tail 0’t.” 

Macdonald was so fanatically devoted to Burns, 
that save in a grudging way, he would concede no 
merit to any other poet. The following is a racy 
bit of his criticism : 

“Shakespeare?” he would say dubitatively. 
“ Well-a-weel! Shakespeare! nae doot a vera great 
poet! I wadna just ventur to say our Rabbie” 
(Burns, of course) “culd hae written Hawmlet ; but 
there’s aye twa ways of puttin’ a thing. Honestly, 
div ye really think, noo” (with a twinkle in the 
keen grey eye of ironical humour, presumably, more 
probably of intense conviction), “Shakespeare culd 
hae written Tam o’ Shanter?”  Shakespeare’s 
superior claims were thus to be considered neutral- 
ised, if not entirely disposed of. Lesser and later 
men were much more peremptorily set aside. 
“Keats was a puir bit penny whistle o’ an English 
cratur! Endeemion, say ye? There’s nothing in 
cto getagripo’. I canna get a hand o’’t, Sandy, 
ony mair than o’ ye, wi’ yer whirly-whas. Hech, 
but its thin, thin—a bit coloured wab,.the like o’ 
whilk amaist ony speeder mitcht spin, gif ye gied it 
vermeelion i’ the guts o’ ’t. Nae claith there to 
clead puir men’s backs wi’! Shelley was whiles 
bonnie, bonnie; but just clean daft, puir fallow! a’ 
the air, like his ain laverock ” (skylark). Or again: 
“O’ him ye ca’ Wudsworth I hae jist nae opinion 
ava. He drank naething a’ his life but Jake watter, 
they say, and troth, I weel believe ’t, for little else 
eer cam’ out o’ him.” For Tennyson his expression 
of contempt was extreme, and once—the book being 
at hand—I remember he effectively illustrated his 
position by a reading of “Airy, Fairy Lilian.” 
Working his Scotch with vigour and carefully em- 
phasising any little points of weakness—for which 
he had the keenest eye— he produced, with much 
ease, a detestable caricature, which nearly made us 
all expire with laughter. Then of course he 
triumphed. “Laugh awa’ Jads?’ Deed ye may weel 
laugh at him. O, but, but its wersh, wersh, that 
kin o’ thing to put beside o’ Rabbie; I tell ’t ye he 
was nae poet.” 

SE  — eee 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


OxssERvE how magoificently the strange conjunc- 
tion of tombs in what has been truly called this 
Temple of Silence and Reconciliation exemplifies 
the wide toleration of Death—may we not add, the 
comprehensiveness of the true religion of the 
Church of England? Not only does Elizabeth lie 
in the same vault with Mary, her persecutor, and 
in the same chapel with Mary, her victim; not only 
does Pitt lie side by side with Fox, and Macpherson 
with Johnson, and Outram with Clyde; but those 
other deeper differences, which are often thought 
to part more widely asunder than any political, or 
literary, or military jealousy, here have sunk into 
abeyance. Goldsmith, in his visit to the Abbey, puts 
into the mouth of his Chinese philosopher an excla- 
mation of wonder that the guardianship of a 
national temple should be confided to a “ college of 
priests.” It is not necessary to claim for the Deans 
of Westminster any exemption from the ordinary 
infirmities of their profession; but the variety of 
the monuments in country and in creed, as well 
as in taste and in politics, is a proof that the 
successive chiefs who have held the keys of St. 
Peter’s Abbey have, on the whole, risen to the 
greatness of their situation, and have endeavoured 
to embrace, within the wide sympathy of their 
consecrated precincts, those whom a narrow and 
sectarian spirit might have excluded; but whom 
the precepts of their common Master, no less than 
the instincts of their common humanity, should 
have bid them welcome. Tbe exclusiveness of 
Englishmen has given way before the claims of 
the French Casaubon, the Swiss Spunheim, the 
Corsican Paoli. The exclusiveness of Churchmen 
has allowed the entrance of the Nonconformist 
Watts, of the Roman Catholic Dryden. Courayer, 
the French latitudinarian; Ephraim Chambers, the 
sceptic of the humbler, ard Sheffield, the sceptic of 
the higher ranks, were buried with all respect and 
honour by the * college of priests a at Westminster, 
who thus acknowledged that the bruised reed was 
not to be broken, nor the smoking flex quenched. 
Ligewe The god-like gitt of genius was recog- 
nised, the baser earthly part was left to the merci- 
ful judgment of its Creator. So long as Westminster 
Apbey maintains its hold on the affections and 
respect of the English church and nation, so long 
will it remain a standing proof that there isin the 
truest feelings of human nature, and in the noblest 
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aspirations of religion,something deeper and broader 
than the partial judgments of the day and the 
technical distinctions of sects,—even than the just, 
though it may for the moment be misplaced, indig- 
nation against the errors and sins of our brethren. 
—Dean Stanley's Memorials of Westminster Abbey. 
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ROBERT HALL’S PORTRAIT. 


ArrTER some remarks on the likeness of Sir Henry 
Havelock, among the portraits at South Kensington, 
a writer in the Freeman gives the following anec- 
dote of another distinguished Baptist whose like- 
ness appears in the same collection :—“ About the 
year 1823, the writer accompanied an elderly lady 
to an artist’s room at Leicester. After the object 
of the visit had been accomplished, the artist, with 
great glee, said, ‘Madam, would you like to see my 
portrait ot Mr. Hall?’ The reply was, ‘Why I have 
been told that Mr. Hall never would sit for his 
portrait.’ ‘No, but I have made sketches unseen 
by him whilst he was preaching.’ He opened a 
case lying on the floor and disclosed a full-sized 
portrait. ‘Has Mr. Hallseen it? ‘Yes, Ma’am, he 
was brought here this week, and looked at it with 
surprise, as he was not aware that it had been 
done. I said to him, Well, sir, what do you think 
of it? He replied, If it were not another man’s 
property I would put my foot through it, sir! and 
turned away in displeasure.’ His great dislike to 
having any representation of himself made public 
is well known.” 
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A SINGULAR CURE. 


Ara recent meeting of a charity, called the “ Jewish 
Blind,” a remarkable case was brought under the 
notice of the president, Sir Benjamin Phillips. A 
woman (stone blind) has been in receipt of a pen- 
sion for about eight years. During a heavy storm 
that prevailed some weeks since, she became sud- 
denly aware, as she expressed it, of “a glimmer of 
light,” and from that time to the present her 
vision has improved daily ; perfect eyesight is now 
restored to her. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


A CorreEction.—In the brief report which we 
gave last’ week of the proceedings of the Synod of 
Munster, we stated that the resolution afirmed by 
the majority of the synod was that it was “‘inop- 
portune” to take the question of the withdrawal of 
the Regium Donum; the word should have been 
“premature.” The majority, we are informed, 
fully agreed with Mr, Orr, but thought it better to 
wait till the intentions of the Legislature were 
fully known before passing any resolution on the 
subject. 

Bury District Sunpay-scHoot Union. — On 
Sunday, July 26th, about 90 members of this union 
partook of tea at Bury, after which about 130 
attended the meeting in the upper schoolroom, the 
Rev. John Wright, B.A.,in the chair. The Rev. J. T 
Whitehead, of Ainsworth, read a paper on “The 
relations between superintendents and teachers.” 
The following took part in the discussion, viz. :— 
Messrs. Wm. Freeston (Heap Bridge), Rev. W. C. 
Squier, and Messrs. Darbyshire and Tonge (Stand), 
Richd. Kay, John Reynolds, Thos. Holt (Bury), and 
the chairman. 

Great Huckitow.—On Sunday week, two impres- 
sive sermons were delivered to large congregations 
in the Old Chapel, by the Rev. R. L. Lloyd, at the 
close of which collections amounting to £13, 5s, 11d. 
were made in aid of the Sunday and week evening 
schools, 

Swinpon.—The Rey. F. R. Young, who has re- 
turned from a visit to America much improved in 
health, preached two interesting sermons, last 
Sunday, on completing the seventh year of his 
ministry here, After adverting to the experiences 
of the past, and mentioning the inducements that 
had been held out to him to settle in some of the 
cities of the Far West, he said that he did not feel 
warranted in forsaking his present sphere of labour, 
and would only leave it if another offered to hima 
greater prospect of doing good. At the same time, 
he exhorted his hearers that if any minister could 
help them as he could not, or any other principles 
appeared to them purer than those which he 
taught, then they should Jeave him, and seek some 
pee’ ‘church better adapted to their’ spiritual 
wants. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AnonymMovus.—Our memory, we admit, is fallible, but 
in the case referred to we feel pretty sure that it is 
yours, not ours, that is in fault. 


“ THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


To the Editors—tIn your leader of Jast week you 
have so far broken through the restraint imposed 
by the Free Christian Union upon itself and its 
friends with regard to the proceedings of its late 
evening conference, as to state that certain gentle- 
men successively addressed the meeting, and you 
intimated that the facts of the presidency of Mr. 
Smith, and the delivery of those addresses were 


significant of a hopeful state of things, and could 
not but lead tosome drawing nearer of the scattered 
elements of Christian life. 

Perhaps the prohibition of publication is not 
binding upon a certain class of good-natured friends, 
and it may be lawful for such to repeat hearsay for 
the purpose of “not unkindly” criticism. With 
that I have nothing to do. You, however, 
named me as present at, and as addressing 
that meeting. It was only fair, if you attempted 
any enumeration, to count the unclean as well as 
the clean beasts who entered that ark ; the simple 
badger as well as the philosophic elephant and 
the megatherium of western might. 

It is true that such a conference and the free 
exchange of speech between earnest men of the most 
various schools of training was remarkable, and in 
all probability must promote such a better under- 
standing as may enable them to unite more freely 
than they were likely to do without that oppor- 
tunity of mutual acquaintance and appreciation. 
Nevertheless, as to the supposed fact of my par- 
ticular presence there, I am seriously unwilling 
that, even under the meanest mark, I should be 
named as either a member or a friend of the Free 
Christian Union. If I was present on that occa- 
sion, it could only be as a curious and mistrusting 
inquirer. If I spoke there, it could only be to 
prevent any misapprehension as to the meaning of 
such attendance. At such a meeting I think it 
must have been impossible for me not to have pro- 
tested against the practice of the Union, and against 
the theory of its organisation. 

To insist, as the majority of the founders are 
understood to do, on the acceptance of their view, 
that all possible noble development of character 
and life is implied in the word “ Christian,” and to 
exclude from co-operation in such objects as some 
of those are which the union sets before it, alike 
such as believe that persuasion, however fond, 
however amiable, to be irrational and deceptive, 
and all who are purely pious and good outside of 
the Christian pale, is to inaugurate not freedom, 
not love, I venture to say, from Christianity, but 
only anew denominationalism—an act intrinsically 
inconsistent with the professions of the union pre- 
amble, and its terms of fellowship. 

To use the word “Christian,” and, while so 
accepting it only in the most comprehensive sense, 
also to consent to its being used, confessedly, on 
the ground that thereby the co-operation may ba 
3ecured of those to whom the word is known to 
imply a definite dogmatic position of some sort, 
seems to me identically the very same abuse of 
words for the sake of conformity, which you, and 
other leaders of heterodox free thought in Church 
matters, so systematically and so righteously de- 
nounce, when criticising broad Churchmen and 
their non-natural constructions of traditional 
theology—a most strange commencement for a 
body pledged to urge the avoidance of controver- 
sial names. 

It is a question which either students of the 
nature and history of humanity and of the pro- 
foundest laws of its action and development, or 
those inspired teachers whose several faculties, in 
decent order ranged, teach them what is in man 
without the labour of philosophic research, can 
alone answer with certainty, and which less 
learned and less prophetic men may gravely doubt 
about— whether self-conscious drill can ever organise 
anything more than sectarian mechanism, more or 
less powerful and enduring according to the width 
and stability of its platform. Men who lose them- 
selves in the earnestness of pious affection, or in the 
zeal of devotion to every next duty naturally unite 
when and as the opportunity for cohesion occurs, 
and, without conscious effort, simply and gener- 
ously blend, and form a church or a league— 
members of one body. 

For those who can wait, the end is certain: the 
Church and the Brotherhood of the Sons of God. 
So far as I can see my way in the midst of a 
problem so great, so complicated—which, however, 
is one that is laid upon each one of us to solve, and 
must therefore be within the grasp of every 
modest and single-minded servant of the Lord—it 
seems that it is not for us to organise that millen- 
nial union. What is within our reach is unaffected 
piety, and unfailing exertion in every field of duty 
which our circumstances open to us; a simplicity 
of character which knows nothing of its purity, its 
strength, its holiness, its effort, its self-sacrifice, its 
success, its consequence, which is content to do the 
bidding of God; and lose itself in love and duty 
where he has placed it, and to leave to Him the 
government of the greater world, the organisation 
of the universal. 

If we have learned anything, it is the coldness 
and the false shame of our piety, the conceit and 
self-will of our activity. Let us root out these 
evils, and the uncleanness that impedes a living 
union will be removed. If we have gained any 
insight, it is the knowledge that every sectarian 
bond is a delusion—a painted standard, and not 
the cross. Let us practise the principle we profess, 
and neither raise nor recognise the lines of a politi- 
cism of which the end is surely at hand, and every 
day shall see the leaven work till the whole is 
leavened. 

It may very well be that I have not eyes to see, 
that I do not hear the call which the Free Christian 
unionists have heard and are obeying ; but tillnow 
the union seems to me but a carved image of a 


‘ 


saint. and not the inspiring presence of the Lord—a 

hindrance and not a help in the way of the king- 

dom of one God. R. D. DARBISHIRE. 
29th July 1868. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


eralae Sunday, a service by Bir John Bowring, 


Hyde Chapel, Grr Cross.—On Sunday morning, the 
Rev, R. Brook Aspland, M.A., will preach. 

London: 8toKr NEwineron.—On Sunday morning, 
the Rev. J. K. Applebee will deliver a discourse on 
“* Inspiration.” 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. PAUL’s ROAD, 
CAMDEN SQuARE.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Rey. J. Page Hopps will preach. 


Liverpool.—On Sunday morning, the Rev. Dr. Bellows 
will preach in Hope-street Church; in the evening 
in Renshaw-street Chapel. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, B.A. 


Births. 
BROMHEAD.—On the 23rd inst., at Alpine Villa, Bristol, 
the wife of Mr. Sidney Bromhead of a son. 
THORNE.—On the 23rd inst., at Lower Bedford Place, Bristol, 
the wife of Mr. J. W. Thorne, of a daughter. 


Marriages. 

FOX—CUNLIFFE.—On the 29th inst., at Bank-street Chapel, 
Bolton, by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington, assisted by the 
Rev. John Wright, B.A., the Rev. John Fox, of Heywood, 
to Mary, only daughter of the late Richard Cunliffe, of the 
Folds, Bolton. 

SMETHURST—CRITCHLEY.—On the 23rd inst., at Hope- 
street Chapel, Liverpool, by the Rey. A. Gordon, M.A., 
Joseph Smethurst, Esq., J.P., Audenshaw, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of the late Henry Critchley, Esq., of Liverpool.— 


No cards. 
Bentbs. 
ALCOCK.—On the 26th inst., at her residence, Nelson-street, 
Manchester, aged 88, Miss Sarah Alcock. 
EVANS.—On the 27th inst., Mr. Thomas Evans, Lower Bol- 
lington, nevr Altrincham, aged 70 years. 


In three yols, cloth, pT 7s. 6d. arr 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘‘ Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English translation.”—Athenceum. 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


PAXHE “HOME PaGKS” TRACE SERIES, 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. . 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD 


Higher Broughton 
. rn MANCHESTER, 
PRICES. 
Cae on pe onieer Per 100, 


4 pp. Tracts.... 4 
8 1d 


‘ 
» eee .- . * 


2 i 8d. 4. 
12 bp. sot. reed L3G. oh. apebpe ee ee : 
: The hot pay series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 103., or free 
y post lis. : 
In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent b it, 3 
pany tn the biting must be added for powengent te oon 


Mr. Herford willbe glad to forward, on application, a@com-. 
plete list of the “‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


O ENCOURAGE 
The growing ia of the Public to use 


WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years sold 


excellent 
VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lls. PER DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 

We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. It ismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use, . 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
. MARKET’STREET 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER 
NEW GOODS FOR THE SUMMBR SEASON. 


‘ x 7ILLIAM MOSS has jue received a |, 


assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, 
Bannockburn T weeds for Fishing and Shooting Suits. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-SPREET. 

‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 

to the Rey. Dr. Beard. gs : 
NEEBONK & TIMMIS, 

FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 

23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 

Have one of the best Stocks of useful lronmongery in the 

Midland Counties. 3 a. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. renter =f 


A BEL” MORRALL'S EGG-BYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 9)! 
N/HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, TRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATOHES, &e., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. — : 
WHITFIELD & SONS, = 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, ; 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMING st he dal ae 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY, — en 
SG, 7 A. N° NN } GS) ee ee 
3, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S 1SQUs Re AR ORES Ten. 
D . Henry's q Je ‘ ‘ 
Oe aa t . J. BALLs, Proprietor. — 
SCARLET FEVEK . 


R, too! a bing : ; 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS. 


1 . Purifiers to the Bi m. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application, — 
See Street Brace, 
EXCHANGE SO EMINGHAM. 7 onan ot 
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EDITED BY 


REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A,, & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 381. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, 1868. 


PRIcE 1D. 
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Post-office Orders tobe made payable to Mr. JouN Purmurs, 
14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and business 
communications should be addressed. 


TAND.—On Sunday next, the SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. JAS. 

DRUMMOND, B.A. Service in the morning at 10 30; in the 
evening at six. 


ONDON: 245, MILE END ROAD.— 


Dr. 8. C. DAVISON will PREACH on Sunday, August 
16th, at the Unitarian Christian Church, and on the followin 
Sunday, August 23rd, the Rev. T. CROW will PREACH, 
morning and evening. 

Serviees are conducted every Sunday by Ministers and 
Members of the Lay Preaching Union. 
Morning, at eleven; evening, at a quarter to seven. 


FIT NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The R tions relating to the EXAMINATION OF 
WOMEN for Certificates of General and of Spe: roficiency, 
ander the eS sha of the Supplemental Charter, having” 
been framed by the Senate, and approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government, may now be obtained on application to the 
Registrar of the University. 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
Temporary Offices of the University, 17, Savile Row, W. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above Institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, be- 
fore lst September next. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
; AND SCHOOLS, STEPNEY, LONDON. 

By a Sub-committee of the London District Unitarian So- 
ciety assembled in Conference with the Committee of the Rev. 
J. Phillips’s Congregation, on Tuesday, 12th May, 1868, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, it was resolved that assistance should 
be rendered to that congregation in obtaining a Permanent 
Place of Worship at Stepney Green. 

In pursuance of such resolution, and through the kind in- 
strumentality of members of the Sub-committee, a suitable 
site has been obtained on which to erect a Church, School, &c., 
at Stepney Green. 

It has been determined at present to erect a neat and sub- 
stantial Schoolroom, capable of accommodating about 250 
persons, and that religious worship shall be conducted therein 
till the funds are raised for the Church. 

The Congregation, consisting for the most part of working 
men, appeal most earnestly to the Unitarian pantie to supple- 
ment their efforts to open the School free of debt. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 

Mr. GEORGE RITCHIE, 
; 34, Bread-street, London, E.C.; 
Mr. F. M. WALLER, 
106, Turner’s Sead eae Road, London, E.; 


d 
The East London Bank, Cornhill, E.C. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 

WAY.—CHEAP SUMMER EXCURSIONS DAILY 

‘TO LITTLEBOROUGH for HOLLINGWORTH, from Man- 
chester, Stalybridge, Ashton, Bolton, Bury, Middleton, &c. 

Fares for the Double Journey: 
First class, 2s. 6d.; Second class, 1s. 94.; Third class, 1s. 3d. 
‘A SPECIAL TRAIN also leaves the Victoria Station, Man- 
«chester, on Saturday Afternoons, at 2 45 p.m. for LITTLE- 


BORO’. 

To WHALLEY, CLITHEROE, and CHATBURN, Every 
Saturday, from Manchester, at 1 30 p.m. 

Fares for the Double Journey: 
First Class,4s. .......... Third Class, 2s. 6d. 
For further particulars, see handbills. By order. 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
July 16, 1868, 


M IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 
TO MONDAY AT MATLOOK. — Every Saturday 
until the end of October, 1868, RETURN TICKETS, at the 


_ following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 
_ Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Company’s 
New Reute, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 
spe 3 return by any train on the following Sunday or 
onday. 


Fares. 
__ Stations. Fiesh rie’ Reneon Last 
Reding? 4.. BI gs. 0d. 225). 68. 6d. 


Guide Bridge 2... oe o ieee 
_ Stoekport (Teviot Dale Station).. 
In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook 
Patan Fe eoaiuy, and at the Midland Booking Office, 
on. 

oe __ JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
_ Derby, May, 1363, 
Ss 


Opa COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD receives into his house, 
as members of his family, Young Men studying at Owens 
College. Two vacancies for next session. Mr. Herford will 
be glad to procure any information. that may be desired re- 
specting the terms, classes, &c., of the College. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


ry. ny 
BOLITION OF COMPULSORY 
CHURCH RATES. 

Ata Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control, 
held August 7th, 1868, it was resolved : 

“That this Committee records with more than ordinary 
gratification the passing, on the 3lst of July last, of the Bill 
for the Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates, regarding it, 
not only as a satisfactory termination of a severe and pro- 
tracted struggle, but as an important step towards the realisa- 
tion of one of the fundamental objects of the Society, viz., 
“the discontinuance of compulsory exactions for religious pur- 
poses.” 

“Tt recognises with pleasure the frankness and courtesy dis- 
played by the authors of the Bill in endeavouring to render it 
an acceptable as well as an effective measure, and the readi- 
ness with which their efforts have been seconded in both 
House of the Legislature.” 

“‘On behalf of the opponents of Church Rates, it desires to 
express a deep sense of obligation to J. A. Hardcastle, Esq., 
M.P., for his valuable assistance in promoting a settlement of 
the question, and also recalls with gratitude the services ren- 
dered by Sir William Clay, Bart., Sir John Trelawny, Bart., 
and others, who, in past sessions of Parliament, ably and per- 
severingly Jaboured in the pursuit of that object.” 

“While acknowledging the value, and rejoicing at the suc- 
cess of the parliamentary proceedings which have resulted in 
the abolition of compulsory ChurchRates, the Committee feels 
bound to express the belief that the success is primarily due 
to the patient and self-sacrificing exertions of those who, 
during the last thirty-five years, by resolute resistance in the 
parish vestries, and by subjecting themselves to distraint, to 
prosecution, and toimprisonment, have practically abolished 
Church Rates, or the compulsory collection of rates, in nume- 
rous parishes, and have at length aided the Legislature to put 
an end to the unrighteous system of compulsion throughout 
the kingdom.” 

“ In directing that steps be taken for giving wide publicity 
to the provisions of the Compulsory Church-rate Abolition 
Bill, with a view to the full realisation of the intentions of 
the Legislature, the Committee expresses the hope that the 

i vhich. bas marked its passage through 


ection with 


Parliament will be also manifest nn 


ed CO’ the © 
practical working of the measure, and that, as the result, the 


members of the Church of England will acquire such in- 
ereased experience of the power and sufficiency of Christian 
willinghood, as a means of sustaining Christian agencies, as 
will encourage them to rely upon it unreservedly for the future 
maintenance and extension of their Church.” 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 

J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet-street. 


inDow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “The College,” Wilmslow. 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 

G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 

ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 

Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 

Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 
cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 
ences apply to Mr. A, G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 
London; or to Mr, A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL,—Mr, 

HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on Tuesday, 
August the18th. He has two or three Vacancies. 

9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 3 
HE Rev. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 
receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 
IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 


B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 


Full prospectus on application. 
HIGH SCHOOL, 


OUNT VERNON 

NOTTINGHAM.—SCHOOL RE-OPENED on Tues- 

day, August 4th.—During the erection of new premises, 
address 18, Regent-street. 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principal. 

Nore.—At the recent L.A. Examination of the University 

of London, one of Mr. Smith’s pupils has successfully passed. 

This makes the fourth of his private pupils who have been 

prepared by him specially for the B.A. degree, and in each 

nstance with success. 


O UNITARIAN MINISTERS.—THREE 

MISSIONARY MINISTERS, or Qualified Preachers, 

ars WANTED.—Apply to Rey. R. SPEARS, 27, Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell, London. 


A WELL-EDUCATED Young Lady de- 

sires a = Ba br as DAILY or AFTERNOON 
GOVERNESS... Excellent references.—Address Q. V., Post- 
office, Liverpool. P 


NEW EDITION OF DR. EPHRAIM PEABODY’S 
“CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS.” 
Just published, neatly printed, and bound in bevelled boards, 
with red edges, price 3s. 6d., a new edition of 
HRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS, 
By EPHRAIM PEABODY, D.D. 
London: ©. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
stical. Price 3d. _ Whitfield, 178, Strand, London, 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, Containing 


Tunes to Att Martineaws Hymns. 
Londen: Novelloand Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W.. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street,; and of all music and book sellers. 


Tn three vols. cloth TPP 7s. 6d. 


? 
HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE, | Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘* Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English transiation.”—Athencum. 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE BB O'W N;, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 


with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial! Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
3s. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post fres 
immediately on publicatioa. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long aud earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Bavnard Castle. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERITKS, 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 


Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MAN 


CHESTER. 
PRICES. 
Biagte Snoate Per dozen. 


Per 100. 
28. 


12 D oes e 
sy 

The wEows geri 
by post lls. 

In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr.. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a.com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
tA __ AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. ; 
pee NaN Ss TC rR 
3, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE,MANCHESTER. 


(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 
NEW GOODS FORK THE SUMMER SEASON.. 
ILLIAM MOSS has just received a large 
assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suits, 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET, 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. - 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, TRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &e., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. | 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

SCARLET FEVER, &c. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


QO ENCOURAGE 


The growing disposition of the Public to use 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellent 


VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lls. PER DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. It ismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. 


ES SMITH & COMPANY 
FAM WINE MERCHANTS, . 


26, MARKET-STREET. 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool, MAN 


10s., or free 


CHESTER ; 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


According to the Roman correspondent of the Pall 
Mail, the Eternal City is still under a regime of 
proscription, A few days ago some of the pupils 
of a hospice near the Baths of Diocletian com- 
plained that they were badly treated by the rector, 
a Belgian prelate who had been appointed to the 
office during the administration of Monsignor De 
Mérode. The Pope, without inquiry into the facts, 
instantly sentenced the rector to banishment. The 
poor man procured evidence to prove that he dis- 
charged his duties in an exemplary manner, and 
drew up a statement of the case, supplicating the 
Holy Father to rescind his sentence; but he could 
find no courtier to support his petition. At last 
this office was undertaken by a Roman prelate, 
Monsignor Macchi, who, having obtained an audi- 
ence, induced the Holy Father to go into the case, 
and satisfy himself that the rector was blameless. 
The Pope expressed himself to this effect, writing 
some words on the margin of the petition with his 
own hand, and then returning it to Monsignor 
Macchi, who ‘hurried with it to the porch of the 
Vatican, where the rector was waiting. Monsignor 
Macchi, elated with success, put the petition in his 
hand witha smile, and told him what had passed. 
They then proceeded to read the Pope’s minute, 
when, to their dismay, they found it to consist of 
these words:—“The rector must leave Rome 
within twenty-four hours.” 

Weare glad to say that Dr. Littledale has had 
the candour to “express publicly (in the Guardian), 
as he had already done privately, his apology to 
Dean Stanley for having suggested that he had 
cited Dr. Colenso’s Hymnal of 1853, as though it 
were that of 1866.” 

The parishioners of St. John’s, Hanley, know so 
little of the Church to which they belong, that they 
have actually been asking their vicar to resign, 
because his conduct does not please them. It 
seems that Hanley does not agree with him, and 
that for five years he has spent but one Sunday in 
the place, providing them with curates instead of 
ministering to them himself. Not satisfied with 
this, they went to the Bishop, and the Bishop wrote 
to the Vicar, but he, in substance, told the Bishop 
to mind his own business. Whereupon the par- 
ishioners held an indignation meeting, and in a very 
Dissenting fashion resolved that it was “very 
unjust and blameable on the part of Mr. Whidborne, 
to continue to hold the incumbency of Hanley for 
the mere sake of the emoluments, when he well 
knows that he is unable to perform the duties 
attached thereto.” These poor Hanley people have 
evidently a good deal still to learn, or they would 
know, a8 Sidney Smith once said to a friend of 
ours, “in our Church we never give up anything.” 

The material changes recommended in the Irish 
Church Commissioners’ report are said to be these: 
A reduction in the number of dioceses from twelve 
to eight, by distributing Cashel, Kilmore, Meath, 
and Killaloe amongst the adjoining sees; the lower- 
ing of the incomes of the Bishops to £3,000 each, 
with £500 extra from those who have to attend in 
the House of Lords; the reduction of the income of 
the Primate to £6,000, and of the holder of the see 
of Dublin to £5,000 should he remain an Archbishop, 
and to £4,500 should he be turned into a Bishop ; 
the abolition of ail cathedral establishments, except 
those attached to the eight surviving sees ; a reduc- 
tion in the salaries of the Deans and number of 
Archdeacons; the giving of encouragement to 
tenants under church leases to purchase the perpet- 
uity; and the relieving of incumbents from the 
management of glebe lands. Sundry recommenda- 
tions affecting the distribution of incomes are 
included in the report. 

The late great Dublin brewer, Sir B, L, Guinness, 
who has left upwards of a million, wills that if certain 
estate bequests fail from want of issue, the pro- 
perty is to go to Trinity College, and the interest 
expended in the maintenance of Protestant students 
of all denominations, Arians and Socinians excepted. 
Well, let us hope that his views have become a little 
broader where he is gone. 

The Rock gives an account of a grand exhibition 
of Ritualism which took place on the “feast of St. 
Martha,” at the opening of a “school chapel,” at 
Chearnly, in Sussex. About five o’clock in the 
afternoon, a procession wended its way through 
the village, headed by a boy, decked out in scarlet 
and white, bearing a banner with a portrait of the 
Saint of the day. Then came some thirty charity 


children from St. Margaret’s “Convent ;” then the 
village choir, and a youth with another banner, and 
some of the choir of Christ Church, St. Leonard’s, 
in scarlet cassocks and surplices; then some 
“monks” in cow), hood, &c. These were 
followed by the “ Sisters” of St. Margaret’s Convent, 
in the usual “coal-scuttle” bonnets; and the 
procession was wound up by the “ priests,” among 
whom were Dr. Littledale and Mr. Nugee, in 
surplices and gaudy “stoles” of red and gold. A 
verse of one of the hymns sung was this: 
“Mary, God’s dear Mother, 
Israel’s lily, hail! 
Pattern for Christ’s children 
In this sinful vale; 
Mid life’s surging ocean 
Whither can we flee, 
Save to our sweet Saviour 
Who was born of thee.” 


A verse of another hymn in the “Order of Dedi- 
cation” was as follows: 


“Mary, mother star of Ocean 
Mystic rose, God’s minor bright, 
Who within Thy bosom’s chamber 
Did’st contain the Infinite ; 
We implore Thee, we beseech Thee 
Show the Saviour to our sight.” 


On arriving at the ground, the procession halted 
before a large wooden cross, when “Brother 
Dunstan,” one of “Father Ignatius’” monks, 
mounted the steps, and delivered a rambling 
address, in which he said the jaws of hell were 
opening wide to swallow up Protestants, as they 
did Nathan, Korah, and Abiram, those “wicked 
schismatics” in Moses’ time, and “the next thing 
Protestantism has to do is to lie down and give up 
the ghost.” 

All beneficed clergy of the Church of England 
are now either rectors or vicars. The style of 
“perpetual curates,” which has attached to the in- 
cumbencies of district churches and of the greater 
part of the appropriate and inappropriate rectories, 
has been extinguished by the District Church 
Titles Amendment Act, which has just become law, 
and the nominal inferiority implied by the use of 
that title has thus been removed. 

A superb edition has been issued of the “ Direc- 
torium Anglicanum.” Some of the instructions for 
the celebration of the communion rival the most 
ridiculous precepts of the Talmud. For instance 
the priest is told that before “mass” he must not 
wash his teeth, but only his lips, for fear of ming- 
ling water with his saliva; and that “after mass 
he should beware of expectorations until he shall 
have eaten and drunken,” lest by any chance he 
should spit out any atom of “the body” which 
“shall have remained between his teeth!” The 
priest is also minutely directed what to do if a fly 
or a spider has’ fallen into the “blood,” and what 
penance he shall do if any of the “blood” has 
dropped upon the table, or on the linen cloth; how 
the blood is to be sucked up, and the wood scraped, 
and the shavings burned, or the linen washed three 
times over the chalice, and the ashes or the ablu- 
tion preserved with the relics. 


Last session the friends of religious equality 
congratulated themselves on the passing of three 
bills, which, to a greater or less extent, recognised 
their principles. This year they have put just the 
same number on the statute-book; but the mea- 
sures are of greaterimportance. Theresultis, says 
the Liberator, that whereas the last Parliament did 
nothing to further our cause, that which is about 
to be dissolved has helped it by passing seven mea- 
sures during the short period it has existed. These 
measures are the — 1866. 1. Qualification for 
Offices Act; 1867. 2. Dublin Professorships Act; 
3. Transubstantiation Declaration Act; 4. Offices 
and Oaths Act; 1868. 5. Compulsory Church- 
rates Abolition Act; 6. Irish Burials Act; 7. West 
Indies Ecclesiastical Grants Act; and, taking them 
in connection with other measures, which have 
advanced towards, though they have not reached, 
the legislative goal, the expiring Parliament 1s 
entitled to our thanks, 

The Council of the Church Association sends the 
following reply to Dr. Pusey’s challenge: 

“ You are under a misapprehension in supposing 
that the object of Mr. Sheppard’s proceedings 
against Mr. Bennett is to obtain a judgment founded 
on two verbal expressions, which as you state ‘he 
has since cancelled.’ Those expressions form only 
a small part of the allegations of false doctrine 
published by him, and the proceedings are under- 
taken witha view to obtain a decision condemning 
his teaching, as inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the Church of England. In this teaching you 


admit that you and your party in general substan- 
tially agree. It is true that such teaching has 
already been authoritatively condemned in your 
case by the University of Oxford, when you were 
silenced from preaching before the University for 
two years. In the case of Archdeacon Denison the 
teaching was also condemned by the court held at 
Bath, presided over by the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with learned assessors, who determined 
that the doctrine was ‘ directly contrary and repug- 
nant to the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
Articles of Religion,’ and adjudged the Archdeacon 
to be deprived of all his Church preferment. And 
this judgment on its merits the Archdeacon never 
ventured to challenge. The Council cannot enter- 
tain the idea of advising Mr. Sheppard to discon- 
tinue the action against Mr. Bennett; but if, in the 
progress of that case, it should appear necessary to 
take further proceedings, in order to vindicate the 
Church of England from the false dogmas of the 
Church of Rome, they will hold you to the offer 
made in your letter.” 

The Dean of Westminster, writing to the Times, 
urges strongly, on archeological and artistic 
grounds, the maintaining of the Church of St. 
Margaret’s by the side of the Abbey. He also 
suggests an addition. The Abbey is not yet filled. 
There are places, and will be for at least another 
generation, for the famous Englishmen who can be 
commemorated on no other spot so fitly as beneath 
its roof, But still we must look forward, and for 
the future the provision is at once easy in itself, and 
in full accordance with the other improvements 
proposed in the neighbourhood of Westminster :— 
“Tt is the erection of a cloister which should be 
connected with the Abbey by Poet’s Corner, and 
continued on the space behind Abingdon-street, 
facing the Palace of Westminster on one side and 
the College garden of the precincts of Westminster 
Abbey on the other.” : 

Two parties have been warmly contending, not 
for the dead, but the living body of the Rey. 
Donald Fraser,a Free Church minister of Inver- 
ness—his own congregation, and one in Marylebone, 
London. The latter offered a stipend of £800 a 
year for him; but against this his own people laid 
a memorial on the table of the Presbytery, signed 
by 1,333 persons, deprecating in the strongest terms 
his removal to the South. In the end, after long 
discussion, the decision was left with Mr. Fraser 
himself, who, though he had long cherished the 
idea of being a minister in London, felt it his duty 
to remain in his present sphere, where he has made 
himself so popular. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Paris correspondent of the Guardian points 
to an apparent reaction against Protestantism in 
some of the more elevated minds there, and says: 

“A ‘strong’ Church is, it appears, as much in 
favour now as a strong Government; and because 
religious principles have been rudely shaken, people 
are invited to rush into Ultramontanism for safety 
from infidelity, just as they did before into absolut- 
ism from anarchy.” 


As many of our readers no doubt are aware, Dr. 
Bellows’s letters to the Liberal Christian, from which 
we haveso often given extracts, have, part of them, 
been collected into a volume. The American 
correspondent of the English Independent speaks 
thus appreciatingly of them: 

“A genial sympathy with nature and humanity, 
and a spirit of philosophic criticism upon peoples 
and institutions, are well combined in ‘The Old 
World in its New Face,’ by Dr. H. W. Bellows, of New 
York, whose name as a popular Unitarian divine, 
and as the president of that original and most 
efficient auxiliary to our army, the Sani Com- 
mission, is doubtless well known to readers of the 
English Independent. Dr. Bellows has the faculty 
of seeing things understandingly, and of saying 
things well. He is a charming talker, fresh, racy,- 
well-informed, of broad views and generous sym-= 
pathies ; and he has succeeded in making his book 
talk much as he himself talks. Of course, like all 
travellers who give their passing impressions, he is 
liable at all times to mistake the causes of social 
phenomena, and to form judgments which a better 
knowledge of the interior of society would lead 
him to revise, if not to revoke. But Dr. Bellows 
had unusually good facilities of access to the best 
sources of information, and his personal judgments 
are aided by the matured convictions of philo- 
sophical students in France and Germany. His 
sketches of places and men are sometimes quite 
piquant.” 

The newest and most delicious thing in songs is — 
thus advertised: “Our Dear Old Church of Eng- 
land, New National Song. Dedicated, by express 

permission, to the Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. 
May be had,” &c. According to the Independent, it 
is expressly arranged for a falsetto, and the words, 
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which are an adaptation from several of the Pre- 
mier’s recent speeches, are highly sentimental. It 
will be sung by him in character, during the recess, 
in Buckinghamshire and elsewhere, 


The English Independent has searched through 
Dr. M‘Neile’s lengthy letter against the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, and, like ourselves, has 
been unable to find in it a solitary new fact or 
argument, or even any freshness in the statement 
of old ones. There are the inuendoes about Mr. 
Gladstone’s motives which Tory speakers and jour- 
nals are for ever repeating—the stock arguments 
about the danger to the rights of property and to 
English liberty involved in his proposals, the fami- 
liar denunciations of Popery in which the writer 
has always been so fond of indulging, and to which 
a special solemnity is imparted by the assumption 
of a knowledge of its character and working which 
others do not possess. This is literally all. Dr. 
M‘Neile does not condescend to show how the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church involves the con- 
cession of a power to Popery which it does not at 
present possess, and still less does he undertake to 
point out any actual service which the Establish- 
ment has rendered to the cause of Protestantism. 
All that has to be proved is taken for granted, and 
such an attempt at reasoning is valueless, because 
it is either irrelevant, or rests upon assumptions 
which themselves require first to be established. 


The Church Times, referring to the Bishop of 
London’s Fund, which is not getting on so well as 
it did at first, says of it and him, more plainly than 
courteously, “The bubble is beginning to burst. 
The Bishop is a bad Bishop; he has no adequate 
idea of his work or his responsibility. Cold, inac- 
cessible, shifty, his rule is unjust, his administration 
disastrous. The condition of the people committed 
to his charge is becoming worse and worse; the 
clergy are discontented, the people are dissatisfied, 
and if the present system of bustling negligence 
and silly cunning continue, it must result in the 
catastrophe which all prescient men see imminent.” 


Mr, Spurgeon, the other day, was scolding certain 
of his followers who declined to interfere in politics 
on the ground that they were “not of this world.” 
This, he argued, was mere metaphor: “ You might 
as well,” he said, “ being sheep of the Lord, decline 
to eat a mutton chop, on the plea that it would be 
cannibalism.” , 

Dean Alford, who has hitherto taken no part in 
the “Cheshunt correspondence,” thinking the best 
thing he could do was tolet it work the good which 
he had no doubt it was working, writes to the 
Guardian now because there seems to be a mis- 
apprehension respecting his “platform” of action, 
which, if suffered to continue, might hinder the 
object he has in view. He says: 

“That object is the frank recognition of the 
Christian bodies around us as churches of Christ, 
without any compromise of doctrine, and with no 
ulterior views. As to the former, compromise of 
doctrine, I claim to be,as to every Church doctrine, 
unchanged by “fraternisation” with those who 
differ from us. And they on their part stand on 
the same ground. On the firm maintenance of this 

rinciple, all true recognition and union depend. 
Whether they omit in their worship an article of 
the Creed, is no matter of mine. They love and 
serve the Lord Jesus Christ ; they are my brethren; 
I believe the time is come when I am bound to 
show that I regard them assuch, And as to the 
latter point, abandonment of ulterior views re- 
specting them, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
as I do not expect, so neither doI wish for, any 
reabsorption of Nonconformists into the Church of 
England. I believe it would be the worst thing 
possible, both for ourselves and for them. We are 
to be “not unwise, but understanding what the 
will of the Lord is.” And to my mind, His will has 
been unmistakably manifested in the free expan- 
sion of the Christian conscience as now found 
among us. Itis our duty not to fight against His 
providence: not to attempt to work our way back 
to an uniformity which has utterly gone by; but 
to surrender our miserable jealousies; to accept, 
bravely and frankly, the state of things in which 
God has placed us; to walk, in the kingdom of God, 
and to the house of God, and in society before the 
world, hand in hand with our Nonconformist 
brethren. Thus only shall we of the Church of 
England be making safe and wise preparation for 
the day which must soon come upon her. We 
may, if we please, lower ourselves, by exclusiveness 
ca uncharitableness, so as to become in that day 
a@ mere sect among sects; but we may also, and I 
hope we shall, so lift in our esteem our Christian 
brethren around us, as to find ourselves, when 
deprived of the aid of the State, a Church among 
churches.” 

The Guardian has an article headed “ The Jew 
Premier,” which, a3 Artemus Ward would have 


said, is “rit sarkastikul.” The writer {professes to 
be of George Eliot’s opinion in “The Spanish 
Gipsy,” that extraordinary deeds are the result of 
“race,” and the extraordinary spectacle of a 
Premier holding on for a whole session against large 
adverse parliamentary majorities, is only to be 
accounted for by the fact that Mr. Disraeli is a Jew. 
“An almost superhuman grasp of what they had 
was taught the Jews at first by the circumstances 
of their situation, and subsequently became an here- 
ditary mark, The Jew of the middle age grasped 
his treasure so long as his fingers remained to per- 
form that function. We may readily see what a 
strength such a faculty would, by a vast_genealogi- 
cal accumulation obtain; what a power of tenacity 
would enter into the blood, and form part of the 
character of the nation. It is this power of tenacity 
which Mr. Disraeli has shown in the campaign of 
this session, and in which, we think, he stands dis- 
tinguished from—we use the expression for the 
sake of convenience, and mean no offence—an Eng- 
lish Premier. In the one point of grasping—keeping 
fast hold of what he has got—the Englishman is no 
match for the Jew.” 


The English Independent says: 

“The rage of the clergy on account of the pro- 
posed disestablishment of the Irish Church towards 
Nonconformists, especially Nonconformist ministers, 
would be amusing were it not thatit is so unchrist- 
ian. All Dissenters now are represented ‘as the 
antagonists of the Church, and as joining with tra- 
ditionists and philosophers in an unholy crusade 
against pure Christianity.’ We pity the men pro- 
fessing to be Christians who can so far forget them- 
selves and set aside truth as to pen such language ; 
not less do we compassionate all thuse who, on such 
untenable ground, can separate themselves from 
their fellow-Christians and abuse them. ‘ Union 
with traditionists and philosophers against pure 
Christianity !’ Well do intelligent Churchmen know, 
however much they may be led astray by prejudice, 
that if they could convince Nonconformists that 
‘Establishments’ and ‘ pure Christianity’ were 
synonymous, they would soon cease to be Dissent- 
ers. Welldo they know that if they could show 
that the removal of ‘Establishments’ would be 
ruinous to ‘pure Christianity,’ Dissenters would 
cease to seek their removal, But we are ashamed 
to think of Christian men even affecting to believe 
that pure Christianity needs for its existence an 
‘arm of flesh,’ the status and support of worldly 
power. Still more are we ashamed of Protestant 
Christians who maintain that no sooner will the 
Protestant Church of Ireland cease to be established 
and endowed, than that Protestantism will cease to 
exist, and that Romanism will arise and at once 
become predominant and supreme.” 


In noticing Mr. C, Bentinck’s civil remark in the 
House of Commons, that “Dissenters generally 
belong to the lowest class of society,” the Christian 
Monthly News observes: 


“This was a bold assertion, especially when we 
look at our respective gaol deliveries, which show 
that for every one Dissenter ‘in durance vile,’ there 
are more than forty-six Churchmen, and even 
nearly four Churchmen for every Romanist.” 


The Oswestry Advertiser has the following: 
“Some time ago we stated that a Shropshire 
clergyman ‘improved the occasion’ of Gladstone’s 
first Irish Church victory, by comparing him to 
Barabbas. Another rural parson in the county 
beat this on Sunday, by attributing the continued 
hot weather to the wickedness of the nation in 
supporting Gladstone throughout in his measure. 
In the latter case it is pleasant to know that there 
is room for repentance, for the parson hinted that 
if the people supported good staunch Churchmen— 
like one they had amongst them (indicating a Tory 
squire and M.P, present)—at the next election, they 
would redeem themselves from the disgrace under 
which they had fallen.” 
The Tomahawk pesents us with this, “from the 
St. Alban’s Primer” 
“ Poor Mr. Hubbard, 
He went to his cupboard, 
To build a good priest a church, 
Who was no sooner there 
But he left (hardly fair) 
His most excellent friend in the lurch 
“<« However,’ said he, 
‘T have found you a home’; 
€Thank you much,’ said the priest, 
‘ But there’s no place like Rome,’ 
“¢ Then he went to the tailor’s, 
To buy him a cope; 
But when he came back— 
He was playing at Pope! 
“¢ Said he then to the priest, 
“Come, get out, make your bow ;’ 
Who replied, as the dog did, 
~ With ‘Get out? Bow-wow!’” 


The Church News, in an article on the distinction 
between clergy and Jaity, thus uncompromisingly 
upholds the high claims of the former: , 


“The aunt that buys her nephews commission in 
the army hasas much right to interfere at the Horse 
Guards as Mr, Hubbard has to interfere at St. 
Alban’s, and the rich squire has as little control over 
the services of his parish church as the keeper of 
the village general shop. The priest takes his 
orders and executes his office with a mission from 
the kingdom where education and birth meet with 
as little regard as money or anything that money can 
buy. It is part of the priest’s mission to present 
the services of the Church to his people, as far as 
possible, in the form in which they will be most 
benefited by them, having regard to the future as 
well as the present; but this is a matter for his 
decision, not theirs. If aman builds a church and 
wants to have services conducted after his own 
devices, he is quite at liberty to engage as his 
minister any gentleman who will agree with him, 
but if he selects a priest of the Church Catholic, he 
must understand that he is choosing one whose 
allegiance is already pledged, and to whom, as the 
representative of the Church, he must himself 
submit.” 

The Pali Mail thinks Sir George Bowyer should 
at once communicate with “Captain C.,” who in 
an advertisement in the Zab/et, offers for a trifling 
loan to become a Catholic and to supply the Pope 
with an invention far surpassing the Chassepot, 
which, as General Dumont bragged, did such 
wonders at Mentana. The advertisement is as 
follows: 

“ Rome.—‘ Secret invention.’—Guaranteed to 
repulse any existing army, equipped as they noware, 
that may attempt to force the gates of the Holy 
City. The inventor (seven years in the English 
army) seeks the loan of £1,500 to enable him to 
proceed to Rome, there first to embrace the Catholic 
faith, and then place himself and invention at the 
service of the Pope. Freehold property and effects 
given to the value of the loan required. Address, 
Captain C., under cover to the Editor of the Tablet.” 

The Telegraph, noticing Bishop Hind’s pamphlet 
on. the “ Free Discussion of Religious Topics,” joins 
issue with the Bishop when he virtually contends 
that even if a clergyman believes doctrines which 
he knows to conflict with those of the Church, he 
is still entitled to use his position and his power 
as a clergyman to spread those doctrines before he 
leaves the Church. Such a man commits a fraud. 
He received certain privileges on the distinct con- 
dition that he should not teach certain doctrines 
in defiance of that agreement, he does teach those 
doctrines before he gives up his position; and 
hence he is as clearly guilty of a breach of faith as 
the man who, receiving money beforehand for the 
performance of work, keeps the money, but leaves 
the work undone. If the Articles of the Church of 
England are too stringent, let them be altered; but 
let us have no playing fast and loosé with what the 
law has declared to be their meaning. After all, 
clergy men, as well as laymen, must obey the com- 
mandment, “Thou shalt not steal;” but they do 
steal—they steal power, they steal prestige, nay, 
steal money— when they use an Anglican pulpit, or 
the office of an Anglican clergyman, to teach 
doctrines which the accredited authorities of the 
Anglican Church have bound them not to teach. 
With Dr. Hind’s main object—the promotion of free 
discussion among the clergy as well as the laity— 
the Telegraph has the warmest sympathy. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XVI. 


Supyect: Eastern manners in the Bible. 

Read Genesis xxiii. 3—20. The account of Abra- 
ham’s buying the cave of Machpelah. The men of 
Heth are sitting at the gate of their city when 
Abraham goes to sit down among them and ex- 
plains his errand. They answer him with compli- 
ments, and offer him the best of their sepulchres. 
Abraham rises up, bows himself before them, and 
modestly asks to be allowed to buy the cave of 
Machpelah at its full price from the owner. Then 
Ephron the Hittite speaks in the hearing of the 
rest. “The field I give thee and the cave that is 
therein, in the presence of the sons of my people 
give Lit thee.” Abraham understands good man- 
ners better than to take this speech for more than 
it is worth. He bows again, and again he offers to 
give money for the field. So Ephron namesa good 
round sum as the price of the land, adding that the 
money is but a trifle between two such men as 
they are. The silver is then weighed out in the 
scales, and the bargain made sure in the presence 
of the rest. 

Read also 2 Samuel xxiv. 18—25. When David 
buys the rock that Arounah had used as a thresh- 
ing floor, for an altar for Jehovah, compliments are 
passed between them in the same way, and then 
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David pays down the fifty shekels. The like scenes 
may be witnessed to-day in the bazaars and mar- 
kets of the East. 

Read 1 Kings xx. 1—21. Benhadad, king of 
Syria, encamps his army before the city of Samaria 
and lays siege to it. He sends aninsulting message 
to the king. “ Thy silver and thy goldis mine, thy 
wives also and thy children, even the goodliest are 
mine.’ In the abject language of eastern deference, 
the besieged makes an answer, “ My Lord, O King, 
according to Thy saying I am Thine, and all that I 
have.” But Benhadad is not to be put off with 
words, and he proclaims his intention of sending to 
fetch his treasures. At this the King of Israel calls 
acouncil, “Mark, I pray you, and see how this 
man seeketh mischief ;” my compliments and my 
promises were not enough for him; he means to 
enforce their performance. And the Samaritans pre- 
pare for battle. 


HOW TO TREAT CATHOLICISM. 


In ‘a letter to the Times, Dr. M‘Neile tries to show 
that his “‘bogy” is not a make-believe but a dread- 


ful reality. Consistent Roman Catholics, he main- 
tains, must wish to persecute; the canon law 
enjoins persecution; and there are sufficient grounds 
for seriously apprehending that the “ Papal autho- 
rities in England may so far delude themselves as 
to think that their time has come to try it on;” 
whence, he concludes, we ought not to go on “remov- 
ing our defences one after another.” The Pall Mali, 
which does not think it worth while to waste time 
on a man who cannot see the difference between a 
code of laws enforced in invitos, and a set of rules 
adopted by a people of their own free will, has the 
following good remarks on the points we have 
mentioned: 

How any one can seriously believe that any sane 
Roman Catholic thinks that the Pope can ever 
dream of exercising any sort of legal power in this 
country is to us altogether unintelligible, particu- 
larly when we think of the position to which the 
course of recent events has reduced him in France, 
Austria, and Italy. To connect such a design with 
the famous aggression of 1850 is about as absurd 
as it would be to say, that if a debating club which 
had previously been managed by its secretary 
determined to adopt the standing orders of the 
House of Commons for the regulation of its 
debates, this was evidence of an intention to sub- 
vert the Constitution. It is impossible to argue 


with these fantastic terrors, yet there is something 
more in the matter than the difficulty of arguing 
with Dr. M‘Neile. The real annoyance is to see 
how he and other excellent people strengthen the 
system which they dread by making these absurd 
attacks upon it, whilst they have close before them, 
and actually employ, though without apprehending 
its scope, an argument against the whole sy-tem 
which is altogether unanswerable, and which 
derives great part of its force from the very 
circumstance which throws them all into such 
terror. 

Dr. M‘Neile says consistent Roman Catholics 
ought to persecute. Their creed binds them to it. 
Their canon law sanctions and even commands it. 
Their whole theory of this world and the next 
implies persecution. This we think is true in the 
main, though we would not warrant Dr. M‘Neile’s 
exposition of the canon law; butsurely the obvious 
inference from it is that the Roman Catholic creed 
is silently, but not the less emphatically, denied by 
the whole of the modern world. Religious perse- 
cution is beyond all question a thing of the past. 
It is practised nowhere, and any attempt to revive 
it would meet with universal execration and con- 
temptible failure. If, then, the Roman Catholic 
theory demands it, the Roman Catholic theory has 
lost pro tanto its hold upon mankind. 

This consequence is unquestionably the true one, 
and if Dr. M‘Neile and others who think with him 
were capable of taking a calm view of the subjects 
on which they write so eagerly, they would see 
that, notwithstanding the eternal brag about the 
logical character and perfect consistency of Popery 
of which we hear so much, its contact with the 
world, its recognition as one form of religious 
opinion amongst many, its practical reduction, in a 
word, to the position of a religious sect enjoying 
just as much influence as it can get by practising 
the common acts of religious sects—all these things 
are continually placing it more and more in a 
radically false and untenable position. Nothing 
can be more really hostile to the spirit and to the 
creed which is the essence of Popery, than the sort 
of treatment which it receives from modern society 
in general, and especially from modern society in 
England and the United States. Bow down before 
it, and it will govern, and perhaps tyrannise, as it 
did in the middle ages, Recognise it as a hostile 
power, to be confronted and bafiled by the law of 
the land, and you provoke a vehement and acri- 
monious contest in which you will very likely come 
off worst. Treat it with courtesy and justice as 
one amongst many contending religious sects, all 


of which are equal before the law of the land, and 
all of which must recognise the law of the land 
as their common superior whenever the state of | 
circumstances requires a trial of strength, and you 


put it at once on its true level. It may brag and 
bluster, and make pretensions as high in words 
as ever, but in their hearts the lay members 
of the body know that they are treated 
justly, and as they themselves wish to be 
treated. The great mass of Roman Catholics, 
like the great mass of Protestants, care for a 
variety of other things much more than they 
care for their priests or their dogmas. They want 
to buy and sell, and marry, and educate their 
children, and succeed in their professions, and 
amuse themselves just like other people, and they 
would dislike the realisation of the theories of their 
priests just as much as Protestants. They like 
their clergy to be allowed to say their say and 
wake their claims, and go through their observances 
without being interfered with or humiliated by the 
law, but that is all. There is no more fear that 
any great body of modern Romar Catholics will 
try to carry the High Catholic theory in practice, 
than there is that the lay members of the Church 
of England will ever come to treat Unitarians as 
they most certainly would treat them, if they really 
believed certain parts of the Athanasian Creed. By 
practically putting all creeds on a footing of equality, 
by refusing to recognise the tenets or rules of any 
one sect in any other character than as the terms of 
a voluntary contract, and impartially recognising all 
of them in that character, the world at large tacitly, 
but nevertheless really, gives judgment in favour of 
the great heresy of ali heresies—that after all is 
said and done religion is matter of opinion, upon 
which people must agree to differ. This general 
conclusion is in fact helped on by Roman Catholics, 
however much they may condemn it in words, 
when they demand and accept religious equality, 
and insist that they have as much right to call their 
ecclesiastical dignitaries Bishops of Westminster, or 
Beverley, or Birmingham, as the Wesleyans have 
to divide the country into circuits and appoint 
preachers to them with the title of minister of such 
a district in such a circuit, and that they have as 
much right to adopt the provisions of the canon law 
as rules for the management of their own ecclesias- 
tical affairs amongst themselves, as the Wesleyans 
have to exact from their ministers obedience to the 
regulations’ made by Conference. The substance 
of a thing is apt to be stronger than the form 
within which people may try to compress it. The 
Roman Catholic clergy and laity may turn and 
twist the matter as they will, but they will never 
make anything else of their church than a sect 
tolerated like other sects, arguing with them upon 
equal terms, subject to precisely the same law, and 
indulging in the same sort of hopes, with, to say 
the very least, no greater amount of justice. By 
helping them good-naturedly, and with perfect 
justice and bond fides, into that position, funda- 
mentally inconsistent as it is with every one of 
their opinions, you will do as much to injure their 
system as you would do to help it by recognising 
the Pope as a rival to the Queen, and the canon law 
as law in some sense other than that in which the 
rules of the Jockey Club are law. 


CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 


A writer (E. L.) in Wotes and Queries, has been 
trying to whitewash Calvin as far as his complicity 
in the burning of Servetus goes. Another corre- 
spondent (W. D.), who regards E. L.’s letter as 
“evidently the production of a lawyer practising 
himself in the art of special pleading,” and thinks 
that a much better defence had been already made 
by Calvin’s biographer, Bungener, says: 

“ The only real question that any one cares about 
is not touched on by him—that is, what were the 
respective acts of Servetus and Calvin, and what is 
the moral judgment we are authorised to pass on 
them? . I will only mention the two most 
important facts, and which the reader will 
most care to know. First, if Servetus did not 
deserve his fate morally, he did so in another 
common sense of the word, inasmuch as he 
brought it entirely on himself by his incon- 
ceivable fatuity—not only in openly declaring 
himself a heretic, and that on so purely abstract 
and therefore wholly impracticable a question as 
the Trinity (while yet one considered essential to 
all idea of religion by both Romanists and Pro- 
testants), but by repeatedly putting himself into 
positions of danger again after narrow escapes, 
and even at the last going to Calvin’s church at 
Geneva, and so getting recognised, as he might 
have expected. Secondly, Calvin does not seem 
ever to have intended to have Servetus burned, 
or even to have expected it. He simply wished 
him to be put to death by being beheaded, and 
voted against his being burned. At the same time 
it seems evident that he made no effort to prevent 
it, as it can scarcely be doubted that he had influ- 
ence enough to have obtained the more merciful 
sentence, if he had urged it with earnestness. Still 
it was better that he should have given this luke- 
warm and barren support to the more humane 
course, than that he should have instigated the 
other.” p 

Another correspondent (Jaytee) remarks: 

“ Seeing that E. L. admits ‘it was true he (Calvin) 
was in earnest in having him (Servetus) punished, 
which is the worst that can be said against him,’ I 


do not think, considering the power held by Calvin 
in Geneva over the minds of the people, that 
E. L. can escape the conclusion of Calvin’s com- 
plicity in the burning of Servetus. In the 
days when that event took place, Calvin 
would only be thought ‘in earnest’ if he did 
pass sentence of death upon Servetus. Some men 
are only thought to be ‘in earnest’ now when they 
consign a heretic to eternal perdition. Why be 
nice, then, about Calvin burning Servetus ? 
The belief in Calvin’s doctrines recognises the 
certain perdition of the majority of the human 
race; why be so fastidious in respect to the cine- 
ration of a single heretic who was troublesome ? 
Calvin could scarcely with any consistency, hold- 
ing Servetus to be an arch-unbeliever, feel a 
qualm in passing sentence of death on him. The 
greater, of course, includes the less in this as in 
other respects.” 

The truth seems to be that Calvin did’ wish the 
burning to be dispensed with, as, in a letter to 
Farel (Aug. 20, 1553), he said, “I hope Servetus 
will be condemned to death, but I wish the severity 
of his punishment may be softened;” and again 
(on Oct. 26) he wrote, “ He will be executed to- 
morrow. We have endeavoured to change the 
mode of death, but in vain.” There seems good 
reason, however, for believing that the stern 
Reformer was not particularly distressed at the 
way in which the arch-heretic had been removed, 
with his “ diabolical imaginations,” 
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FRIDAY, AUGUST 14, 1868, 
HOW NOT TOsDOs a. 


Tux spectacle presented by the Unitarian 
body of late years is of so strange a char- 
acter that it would be ridiculous were it 
not so sad, and disgraceful were it not so 
simple. Possessed of men of intellect and 
energy equal to any of the present day, 
and engaged in the promulgation of those 
very theological truths to which the age 
is most manifestly tending, we have so 
frittered away our great powers and oppor- 
tunities, that it is questionable whether 
our numbers and influence are increasing 
or decreasing. Is not this sad? 

During the last half century, men edu- 
cated in Unitarian principles haye, in no 
small numbers, proved themselves capable: 
of gaining distinction in every walk of 
life. Under the fostering influence of our- 
grand theology, they have, with small be-- 
ginnings, heroically fought their way to- 
the front ranks of our English world. We 
need cite no instances, but those who 
know the inner history of the leading men 
of the day know how large a share the in- 
fluence of Unitarianism has had in mould- 
ing their character. Are these earnest: 
Unitarians? Do their children grow up to. 
be a support to our body? Notoriously — 
the contrary.. They have been educated 
in such an excessively liberal manner 
that they think everybody’s creed a little. 
better than their own, and _ therefore- 
naturally take the first opportunity of 
making an exchange. Does not this 
betray the most infantile simplicity on 
the part of a body professing to think 
that it represents the essence of the: 
Christian church? Viewed in any 
other light than this, we certainly are 
making ourselves a laughing stock to 
gods and men. We flatter ourselves with 
the delusive hope that we are imper- 
ceptibly influencing the National Church, 
and silently changing the current of 
theological opinion. Very imperceptibly 
and very silently, indeed. The units of 
truth which we throw into the sea of 
error float confusedly about the surface 
for a few years; they disappear in death, 
and their children coalesce with the 
greater mass. They are lost to us and 
to our cause. The wealth, the influ- 
ence, and the intellectual habits fos-- 
tered and matured by Unitarianism, in 
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the second or third generation are turned 
against us. The bitterest arrows shot at 
us are feathered from our own wings, and 
we meantime are contented in our apathy, 
because a few large-hearted Trinitarians 
give us a friendly meeting, and talk 
dreamily about the future of a Free 
Church. We forget they will die, and 
their large heartedness with them, and 
the world will be as far off a pure mono- 
theism us ever. Instead of consolidating 
our forces, we are dissipating them; in- 
stead of making sincere Unitarians, we 
are content with sympathising with liberal 
Trinitarians: Instead of concentrating 


what educational power we have in one | 


centre of strong light, we dissipate it over 
rival institutions, and then send our young 
men of the laity to be educated under 
Trinitarian influences. Quem Deus vult 
perdere! And is it really so? Is there 
nothing better left for the descendants of 
PriestLey and Bersham and CHANNING 
than a happy despatch at their own hands, 
consummated in the presence of an 
admiring Trinitarian audience? 

Our error lies not in defect, but excess 
of faith ; we are so certain that the truth 
will triumph, under Gon’s good provi- 
dence, that we forget that we are the 
keepers of the Ark. We are contented 
spectators of a great drama, in which we 
were appointed to be leading actors. 
Great is the truth, we cry, and sit with 
folded arms on the front benches of the 
theatre awaiting her appearance. No 
wonder that she does not come ; for those 
who are to play that part have slipped in 
among the audience, and are too busy 
criticising the performances of others to 
take their proper place in the drama. Oh, 
most excellent Bishop! we say, surely he 
is coming near the truth. Oh, most 
admirable Dean! in him we see the pro- 
logue to the great drama; the pure statue 


shall be satisfied with the sight of the 
long-expected Goddess. But we wait 
even as our forefathers waited, and she 
comes not. 

We are the inheritors of the glorious 
faith that drew Israel out from among the 
heathen, and made of her a great nation, 
heirs of the true faith in Onr Gop, the 
Farurr AtmMiegury, and yet we cower 
before a predominant but bastard Christ- 
ianity, and apologise for the grandest 
faith the world has ever had—whether 
Jewish, Christian, or Mohammedan ; and 
consider ourselves happy when the fol- 
lowers of heathen tradition will admit us 
within the pale of the Church—in theory; 
—in practice we know that it cannot be 
in our time—no, nor ever. Why are we 
so long in seeing that the Unitarian and 
Trinitarian can have no spiritual affinities? 
Our whole religious conceptions are wide 
as the poles asunder. We, in our con- 
ception of Gop and His providence, follow 
the leadership of ABranam and Moszs, 
and the grand school of the Prophets. 
The Trinitarians of the present day are 
the spiritual descendants of the sun wor- 
shippers of the ancient world, and they 
ignorantly echo the ritual and _philo- 
sophy of a school of thought to which 
they can attach no meaning, but which 
they have made palatable to the multitude 
by a grossness of imagery almost without 
a parallel in the world’s history. Is it 
not so, when in every parish church in 
England they preach about the death of 
an eternal Gop, and the very essence of 
their creed is a direct contradiction of the 
divinely implanted human reason. No 


wonder that we do not flourish as we 
ought. We have had the true precious 
stone given to us, and we go about 
coveting the glass gems of others, because 
they have more tawdry settings. Instead 
of scattering our forces, let us try to 
concentrate them. Let us have faith in 
the truth that is in us, and bring up our 
children to feel that to be born into a Unit- 
arian church is a blessing and not acurse ; 
and, little as we are in the world’s estima- 
tion, we shall have the consciousness of 
being true to the light that is given to 
us; and when the time is come we shall be 
the nucleus around which shall gather the 
grandest Christian church which the world 
has seen since the days of the Apostles. 
But if this is to be our future, we must 
not be half-hearted now. Charitable and 
tolerant as ever to all forms of religious 
thought, we must still dare to be true to 
our own. Both at home and in the world 
we must show that we are proud of our 
simple faith, and are prepared to make any 
sacrifice rather than betray our trust. Let 
us only do this, and our children will not 
go over to the strangers; nor will they 
treat us with a pity that closely borders 
on contempt. 


THE “NO POPERY” DODGE. 


THE papers in Mr. Disraeli’sinterest, obeying his lead, 
are working the “ No Popery ” pretence with great 
zeal, and making a special effort to excite the fears 
of Protestant Dissenters. The Standard, for in- 
stance, bids them note that, though the Established 
Church in Ireland may be swept away, an Estab- 
lishment will still remain, for, adopting Dr. Walde- 
grave’s words, “as the supremacy of the Queen 
recedes that of the Pope advances.” After dwelling 
on the aggressive force which is wielded by the 
Papacy, the Standard declares that the English 
Church is the only effectual barrier against its 
machinations (forgetting that that Church has given 
to Rome Dr. Manning, Dr. Newman, and many 


: : besides), and asks, whether the Protestant Dissent- 
will be unveiled by him, and our souls | ) : 


ers of England are willing, either from apathy or 
from unworthy jealousy of the State Church, to 
hold aloof from a contest in which the Protestant 
cause is threatened by an array of adversaries as 
united as it is heterogeneous in its elements and 
composition? Agreeing as we do entirely with 
the Pall Mall Gazette in the importance of the great 
question on which the approaching election will 
turn, it is most desirable that there should be a 
clear understanding of it, so that none should be 
led to give their votes from fear, instead of from 
reason. With this view, we subjoin some of the 
remarks of our contemporary on the candidature 
of Sir John Acton for Bridgnorth, who has laid aside 
literary laboursin which he was engaged, in the desire 
to vindicate one English town at least “from the 
most odious of all imputations, the imputation of 
an ignorant and craven bigotry.” Whether Bridg- 
north does or does not enable him to accomplish 
his purpose, the speech which he made the other 
day is a valuable answer to that “No Popery” cry, 
by the revival of which the Government is dis- 
crediting itself and its supporters. It was to be 
expected that this odious watchword would be 
raised with unusual vigour in a borough where the 
Liberal candidate is a Roman Catholic, and this an- 
ticipation, it seems, has been amply justified. It 
may be worth while to illustrate, by one or two 
quotations, the tone in which an enlightened Ro- 
man Catholic speaks of the question of disestablish- 
ment. Those whom it concerns can then compare 
it with that assumed by men who have chosen to 
style themselves, for the nonce, the defenders of 
“civil and religious freedom” against Popish tyranny. 

Sir John Acton is evidently not afraid to take the 
bull by the horns. In order to put in the clearest 
possible light the controversy about the Irish 
Church, he selects as an appropriate analogy the 
controversy about the temporal power of the Pope. 
“Suppose,” he says, “I were to say, in the case of 
Rome, that I would not consider the principles on 
which the Government is conducted, and the 
charges which are brought against it; that I would 
not judge it by the same standard as other States, 


because I thought that its destruction might be 

injurious to the Church to which I belong—what 

would you then think of me? You would say that 

I was a man without principle; that I was willing 

to do evil that good might come; that I acted as if 

the end justified the means. . . And you 

would be perfectly right.” The characteristic fault 

of the line taken by the Conservatives on this 

question i3 just what is here stated. At the best 

they subordinate moral considerations to theologi- 

cal; at the worst they “disguise a sordid interest 

in the stolen garb of religion.” In other words, 
they adopt, in all its cynical defiance of principle, 

the Ultramontane defence of the temporal power. 

Substitute “Irish ” for “ Roman,” and “ the Church 

of England” for “the Catholic Church,” and the 

arguments of the Univers or the Dublin Review might 

be transferred without further alteration into the 

columns of the Conservative organs. Speak 

to a Ministerial candidate of conceding the just 

demand of four-fifths of the people of Ireland, 
and he answers by an elaborate demonstration 

that such a concession would be fatal to the theory 

of an Established Church. This it is that must be 
maintained at all hazards. It does not trouble 
him that this or that particular establishment cannot. 
be supported without a sacrifice of principle. So. 
much the worse for principle—or rather, he has no- 
belief in principle, as distinct from the supposed 
interests of religion. This is the best thing that 
can be said for the defenders of the Jrish Church.. 
They are anxious to benefit the cause of Protestant- 
ism; and where the end is so good they cannot 
believe that the means can be bad. A sound 
theology purifies everything it touches. In matters- 
of religion the motto of the Conservative party 
seems to be, Won olet. j 

But when the Tories refuse to “consider the- 
conditions which justify or condemn the existence 
of a State Church,” they are really doing more 
harm to the Church of England than they can 
possibly do good to the Church of Ireland. 

“The tactics of the Tories are not only a crime, . 
but a mistake. They are binding the two Estab- 
lishments together by a bond which may prove too 
strong to be sundered when the weak one sinks. 
They, not we, have embarked the Church of 
England in this crazy boat; they, not we, are- 
answerable for the result. They cannot save the 
Irish Establishment; its weakness exceeds their 
strength. I would warn them not to plunge the two- 
institutions intoonecommonruin. . . Itis yet. 
time for the English Establishment to free herself 
form her sinful sister and to escape the effects of a: 
ruinous complicity. If she will bring back the: 
untaught heathen of our great towns to the: 
forgotten name of Christ, and work out that 
apostolate of charity towards the neglected poor, 
which England among all the nations needs the 
most, then she need not fear for her endowments, 
for Catholic and Nonconformist will alike acknow- 
ledge that the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 

At the close of his address, Sir John Acton referred 
to the use which the Bishop of London made of his 
name in his speech on the Suspensory Bill :— 

“You may be told that I occupy an exceptional 
position, apart from the common and familiar line 
of opinion among the English Catholics. You may 
be reminded that, in the late debates, a right reverend 
prelate pointed to me as one who had special reason 
to look with sympathy on the existence of the 
Establishment. And it may be said that a man 
cannot be taken as a representative of the Catholic 
body who is at variance with a large portion of it 
on important points. Whether I represent the body 
or not, I claim to understand and represent the 
spirit. If I differfrom many of my friends, I differ 
from them in nothing more than this—that so far 
from my believing the principles of my reliyion to 
be hostile to political enlightenment, to the progress 
of religious or secular knowledge, tu liberty which 
isa test of truth, or to charity which is a test of 
faith—that religion has taught me to cherish the 
high qualities, the love of fair dealing and of open 
speech, the love of even justice and of freedom, 
which are the glory of the English name.” 

These are the opinions and the policy which are 
being denounced all over the country as subversive 
of civil and religious freedom. The “No Popery” 
cry is not directed against an effort of the Church 
of Rome to obtain a new position or exceptional 
privileges. Itis raised with no other excuse than 
the merely accidental one, that the most conspicuous 
sufferers by the wrong it is proposed to remove 
happen to be Roman Catholics. The qualities 
which make the name of Popery a bugbear are to 
be found to-day on the side of the Irish Church. 
The most significant support accorded to Mr. 
Disraeli’s policy on this question has been given, 
as Sir John Acton reminds us, by “an official 
organ of the Roman Government, a new paper 
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which is published under the authority and the 
shadow of the Vatican.” We do not believe 
that this device of the Government will exercise 
any appreciable influence on the result of the con- 
test. Mr. Disraeli will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has done his best to fan into un- 
natural life the embers of a slowly-dying bigotry ; 
but his self-congratulations will, to all appearance, 
have to end here. But that this spurious intoler- 
ance may not snatch a momentary victory, it is 
well that those to whom it falls to give an answer 
to the Ministerial challenge should not relax their 
exertions till the result has become a certainty. 


-FIRESIDE READINGS. 
IMMORTAL HARMONY. 


Att sainted souls, Lord, are the chords 
From which Thy fingers draw 
Immortal music to the tones 
Of Thy most holy law. 
The melodies, which Thy high heavens 
Thro’ all the ages fill, 
Are wills responding, and at one 
With Thine, the Master-Will. 


The angel’s harp is but a heart 
That knows no law but Thine ; 
The angel's song, a creature’s love 
At one with Love Divine; 
And music breathes from all Thy worlds 
Because they never stray 
From the blue spaces where of old 
Thy hand has traced their way. 
J. S. Burns. 
EE 


CHINESE IN MELBOURNE. 


Tue Melbourne Argus furnishes us with the following 
account of two of the favourite resorts of the Chinese 
in that place: 

We commenced our tour of inspection by a visit 
to a gambling-house. On a word from a Chinese 
detective we were instantly admitted. At the side 
of the door was a boarded partition, where an 
almond-eyed Celestial of the better class was re- 
tailing lottery tickets. These tickets are pieces of 
coarse, grey paper, containing eighty squares, a 
letter being marked in each square. They are 
sold at various prices, the purchasers being entitled 
to blot out so many of the signs according to the 
price he pays. For 6d. four or five squares are 
allowed, the number varying at the different shops. 
When the eventful period of “ drawing” takes place, 
the proprietor, sitting before a table on which a 
number of papers stamped with signs are deposited, 
takes one at random and sticks it upon the wall. 
Each sign corresponds with one of those on the 
purchased ticket, and when eighty have been 
drawn, the lottery is over. The blotting out 
of one, or even three, right numbers on a ticket 
does not entitle the owner to a prize. Four is 
the usual average; but should any one succeed 
in taking all, or even half, his gains will be 
very great, the interest paid increasing with 
the declaration of every new square. Some of the 
Chinamen spend all their earnings in this amuse- 
ment, and, although nearly starving, will reserve a 
sixpence to buy a ticket of four numbers with. The 
profits made by the owners are sometimes large, as 
nights frequently pass without any one gaining a 
high prize. The temptation is great, however; 
£400 can be gained for 6s., and £80 for 2s. 6d., if 
the purchaser “ have luck,” the chances of his not 
having it being largely in favour of the bank. 
Passing through a large and lofty hall (the house 
had been a two-storied store in days gone by) we 
were apprised by the rattling of coins that the 
gambling-tables were near. The doorway of the 
room was choked up with Chinese, some in wadded- 
silk coats, some in fustians and moleskins—all, how- 
ever, wore white felt wide-awakes ; and the array of 
dented grey crowns clustered round the table re- 
minded one of a troop of Confederate sharpshooters. 
There were two tables in the room, one only being 
occupied, the rules being that after twelve “throws” 
the company adjourn to the other. The game was 
the celebrated fan-tan. It is wonderful that no 
spirited European has ever yet introduced this 
game into polite society. It is as simple as blind 
hookey, as exciting as roulette, and the stakes are 
unlimited—three advantages which recommend 
it to the sporting public. Fan-tan is played with 
counters—pieces of tin divided into four squares 
each numbered. Each player bets on a number, 
and the game having been “made,” the banker 
flings a handful of counters upon the table, and 
proceeds to withdraw four at a time by means of 
a forked ivory rod. The number that remains on 
the table when the last series of four has been 
removed wins, the rest lose. Nothing can be 
more simple. A solemn personage, very yellow 
about the teeth, very red about the eyes, and very 
bristly about the head, sat behind the banker, 
and-sold counters to represent various sums, but 
did not in any way take part in the game. Seve- 
ral incomprehensible blotches on red and yellow 
paper decorated the walls, and our conductor 
informed us that these were invocations to gods 
presumably favourable to players, and consolatory 


maxims from Confucius, for the benefit of the 
losers. A gilded and illuminated sheet placed 
over the banker’s head contained the rules of the 
game. The noise was deafening. The incessant 
jabber while staking, the shrieks of delight at 
winning, and the screams of disgust at losing, were 
terrific; while the fumes of bad tobacco almost hid 
the players from view. The twelve throws were 
over about ten minutes after we entered, and the 
crowd rushed frantically to the other table, in 
order to secure good and “lucky” places. We 
stayed for some time longer, but nothing out of the 
common was to be seen; there was no very high 
play going on, and the losers bore their losses with 
equanimity. 

Declining all offers to “take a hand,” we left 
the place, and crossing the road, entered an opium 
shop. There were some twelve or fifteen persons 
in the place when we entered, and the peculiar 
acrid smell of the burning opium was almost un- 
endurable for the first few moments. The interior 
of a Chinese opium house has been frequently 
described, and the languid eyes, withered faces, 
and hopeless aspect of the confirmed smokers des- 
canted upon ad nauseam. The scene in the house 
we visited was of the usual kind. Couches, or 
rather benches, covered with straw matting, are 
placed in little aleoves. On each bench reclines a 
brown and withered figure, whose unstrung muscles, 
leaden eyes, and corpselike visage, proclaim him a 
slave to the influence of the drug. It is a common 
mistake to suppose that opium-smoking induces 
visions of extraordinary beauty. This is not the 
case, save in some rare instances. The influence 
of hatchis, or opium, when eaten, not smoked, will 
have this effect. The drug is chiefly used in the 
first instance to alleviate pain, or to produce a tem- 
porary excitement of the nerves, similar to that 
effected by the moderate use of alcohol. One pipe 
leads to another, and so seductive is the power of 
the poison, that a fortnight is long enough to 
rivet the chains of this terrible vice around the 
victim. Should he attempt to break off the habit 
he has formed, the terrible pains that follow 
drive him nearly to madness. All the men we 
saw in the establishment were old and hardened 
smokers, and they were lying in full enjoyment of 
their brief respite from pain. The eager-looking 
faces of the new comers became calm and composed 
after a few whiffs at the pipe; and one unfortunate, 
who had been hanging about the door with a 
horrible expression of longing and pain on his 
haggard features, upon receiving a few shillings, 
rushed in, and having applied his lips to the huge 
bamboo stem with impatient greed, puffed volumes 
of the acrid smoke through his nostrils, and sank 
back upon the matting, with a smile and inarticu- 
late moan of delight that was absolutely painful to 
witness. He had been debarred from the use of 
his stimulant for two days, and after praying in 
vain for relief, had been twice ejected from the 
house with blows. The drug is sold in little boxes 
at 1s. each. Each box contains sufficient opium 
for three pipes. The opium is prepared in 
the form of a paste, which has a sweet 
and peculiar smell, and looks much like 
treacle. The smoker takes it up with an iron 
pin, and lights it in the flame of a lamp. 
The burning drug is then placed in a small hole 
in the huge clay bowl of the pipe, and the smoke 
inhaled through the bamboo attached. 

We followed our guide into several rotten wooden 
shedsimmediately behind the Theatre Royal. Most 
of the places were used as lodging-houses and as re- 
sorts for thieves. At the first rap at the door, a 
general stampede took place, and in less than 
three minutes the place was cleared. Rushing 
rapidly through the house, we caught a glimpse of 
a departing pigtail, as its owner dived through 
some broken palings close to the stage door of the 
theatre, and, as the courtyard was thickly paved 
with broken bottles, and ankle deep in mud, we 
did not follow. The house had originally con- 
tained about three rooms, but by judicious inser- 
tion of lath and plaster these had been converted 
into ten or twelve. Each little apartment was 
about six feet by three, and the furniture consisted 
only of a bench, on which the occupant lay. 
Lines were stretched across the bed—which con- 
sisted of a few dirty rags—and from these lines 
various garments dangled. To give an adequate 
description of the filth, the disorder, and the 
smell of these dens would be impossible. Only a 
few of them had windows, and in all the entrance 
was so low that we had to crawlthrough. Most of 
the “lodgers” had bolted, and in one room a 
“party” had been assembled, for we found three 
opium pipes, a pack of Chinese cards, and a few 
shillings lying on the bed, the owners having 
abandoned them at the dreaded sound of “police.” 
In a cheerful (!) looking spot, some five feet by two, 
lay an old man, in the last stage of atrophy. He 
was unable to move, and grinned ferociously when 
we invaded his privacy, clutching with his long 
fingers a small roll of blanket, in which, probably, 
his money was deposited. We succeeded in assur- 
ing him of our good intentions, and he informed 
us, through the medium of F— S—, that he was a 
rag-picker. He had been a digger, “no good !”— 
shepherd, “no good!” and was now dying. He was 
able until the last week to earn money by picking 
up rags, bottles, and rubbish in the street, and sell- 
ing the same. His rent was 3s. a week, and he had 
to find his own board. His savings would soon be 


done, and then he said complacently, “ Me die “long 
a street.” The stench was unbearable. He had not 
been moved for five or six days, and had lived 
chiefly on opium during that time. We entered 
several houses, all of which were equal to, and some 
worse, in point of filth and overcrowding, than the 
one we had just left. The number of Chinese in 
Melbourne averages about 500, and as a rule they 
are quiet and orderly. Whatever vices they have 
they keep them to themselves, and are seldom in 
an English court of justice. There is a joss-house 
in the “quarter,” and behind it is a room used as a 
courthouse, in which disputes between relatives 
are settled, some well-known and wealthy China- 
man acting as arbitrator, These disputes, however, 
are few and far between ; and considering that the 
Melbourne Chinese are usually the scourings of the 
seaport towns of their native country, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves upon their usual good conduct. 
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STANDING FIRE. 


Mora courage, when it is really true, rarely, if 
ever, fails tosecure respect. The following instance 
is a proof of this:—A young soldier, going to his 
barrack-room to sleep for the first time, quietly 
kneeled down to pray in presence of his comrades. 
This act was the signal for a storm. Hisses, shouts, 
and whistling filled the room with hideous noise. 
Belts were thrown at the kneeling soldier, one man 
leaped upon the bed and shouted in his ear, But 
he was unmoved to the end of the prayer, when 
he arose and silently went to his rest. The next 
night his comrades eagerly watched to see if he 
would dare to pray a second time. To their sur- 
prise he again dropped upon his knees, and they 
saluted him witb the same noises as on the previous 
evening. He did not flinch, however. The third 
evening he kneeled down and prayed, regardless of 
their continued knocking and noise. On the fourth 
evening the noise was less. On the fifth it was still 
less, and on the sixth one of the soldiers exclaimed: 
“He stands fire, he stands fire. He’s genuine.” 
After that no one disturbed him. He had overcome 
opposition—he had won respect. 


Se 


OUT OF THE STORM. 


AN angel in the Book of Life 
Wrote down an infant’s birth, 
Then added, ere he closed his book— 
“Too beautiful for earth.” 


And when the reaper, Death, passed by 
He read the words, and smiled ; 
Then gently folded in his arms 
The lovely little child. 


The mother wept, but angels sang, 
With soft and glad accord; 

They welcomed the transplanted flower 
In the garden of the Lord. 


The mother wept; she will not weep 
When all her days have run, 

And at the gates of Paradise 
She meets her little son. 


FAREWELL BANQUET TO DR. BELLOWS. 


Or the various interesting speeches delivered on 
this occasion, at Liverpool, last week, we regret 
that we can only find room for that of Dr, 
Bellows. He said:—Mr. Gair and gentlemen, an 

personal pride which I might naturally feel bot 

in receiving the honour of this banquet, in the 
presence of this distinguished company, and in 
the kind and genial way in which you have been 
pleased to receive my name is suitably chastened, 
I hope, by a proper consideration that in your 
eyes, and in the eyes of my friend, Mr. Gair, 
I have the good fortune to represent, unworthily 
it is true, but yet to represent not only the 
Unitarian body in America, but America itself. 
(Cheers.) And that the great kindliness, and 
what I am ready to say is the uncalled-for kind- 
ness, of such an occasion as this, is only jus- 
tified by that consideration. As to my friend, 
Mr. Gair, he has utterly forbidden me to say a 
word about himself, and as I know his mo- 
ceaty is of that genuine sort that what he says 
he absolutely means, I intend therefore to pay him 
the respect of silence upon that point, I may, how- 
ever, remind him of what I know he has not for- 
gotten, that I had the pleasure of speaking into his 
ear for some ten years; and I hope that, mingling 
with that fond and devoted interest in the country 
where he has long lived, which he is so generally 
known to feel, there are some slight onda woven 
in of affectionate partiality for his old minister. I 
congratulate my fellow-Unitarians and fellow- 
Christians, upon an occasion which brings before us 
the recognition of the fact, that we have part here 
and part on the other side of the flood of that small 
but goodly company of fellow-men and fellow- 
Christians who, in the providence of God, have been 
permitted to attain to views ofreligion and of Christ- 
lanity so precious and so dear to our hearts, those 
who are esteemed by the honoured and, I trus' 

ever to be honoured name of Unitarians, (Cheam, 

I rejoice to be able to say that in passing from one 
country to the other, and in examining, with a 
little of the taste of the amateur, or, perhaps, of 
the connoisseur, the character of the article, I 
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rejoice to be able to say that it would be extremely 
difficult for me to tell the difference in the cloth, 
or texture and finish, on either side of the roll, 
though the wide ocean divides them. I find, and 
I rejoice to find, that the article is precisely 
the same article here and there; that the cloth 
is ruffled a little here precisely as it is ruffled a 
little there; but the warp and the texture are 
precisely the same things. The looms of Man- 
chester, the forges of Birmingham, the commerce 
of Liverpool, all turn out essentially and pre- 
cisely that which we are accustomed to weave, or 
to forge, in the name of Unitarianism, on the other 
side of the water—(cheers) ;—and I declare to you, 
although I have been here only a few short weeks, 
that Iam so utterly unable to feel myself to be a 
stranger—(cheers)—or to realise that the broad 
ocean divides me from my own land and my own 
Unitarian friends, that I almost feel as if I were 
going away from home rather than towards it. 
These are great and joyful days, brethren, for our 
cause. I do not know that we hold a prouder or 
nobler place than those who have gone before us, 
and who had the burthen and heat of the day to 
bear; but I have always found that sacrifices and 
crosses in behalf of noble things and noble senti- 
ments brought in their train a touch of glorious 
knighthood, which made them in no small degree 
compensations for everything that prosperity could 
confer; and therefore, when I look back to our 
noble Nonconformist fathers in this country 
from whence you sprang, and those other noble 
men in America, who first took their lives and 
their reputations into their hands, and went 
out from the strongholds of prosperous creeds to 
maintain the integrity of their own creeds—it is 
almost with envy that I consider what they bore 
and what they sacrificed for the honour of God and 
truth. But we cannot all be heroes and martyrs. 
Let us therefore rejoice that we are victors, and let 
us bear whatever a gracious Providence may place 
upon us, with gratitude to the good God who has 
given to our cause at least something like the aspect 
of prosperity, and to our hearts something like 
the cheer of success. But this glorious success is 
not brought about by our labours or our purses, or 
by the victory of our right hands, but has come to 
us owing to the great fact that the principles and 
ideas we have contended for are so natural, so 
deeply grafted into humanity, and into the very 
necessity of things, that whilst the stars in their 
course fought against Sisera, the constellations, 
science, art, human progress, are all fighting, by the 
necessity of God’s most holy law, for the very 
cause for which we have been contending from 
the first. Never had any cause so humble in its 
origin such mighty alliances, I have only to refer 
you to the eloquent discourse of Mr. Wicksteed 
before the Unitarian Association in 1866, which I 
read with great gratification, for a full exposition 
of the relation of the fundamental idea of the 
unity of God, to the contributions which science, 
political economy, the agencies and experiences of 
nature and of humanity, are all bringing to bear 
upon that fundamental principle not only of the 
universe but of humanity itself. Well, I believe 
the days of our small things are gone by. The days 
of our struggling in both countries necessarily had 
the effect of putting on our faith a certain hard- 
ness, a resisting and antagonistic quality, a ne- 
cessity of denial, and a certain chill and coldness, 
which undoubtedly gave it some aspect of unprofit- 
ableness—at any rate want of attraction to men of 
fervid temperament and active thought. That cruel, 
crushing period, when we had to put on this aspect, 
has happily gone by. . Doubtless whilst it lasted it 
had a most trying, in some senses a most dispiritirg, 
a most chilling, and in every respect a very disagree- 
able influence, both over the form of our faith and 
the acceptation of it in the hearts of our disciples. 
But, thank God, our great hammers of science, poli- 
tical, metaphysical, aye, and physical, too, are now 
grinding to powder that great system made up half 
of chains and half of mill-stones. (Cheers.) Those 
old ideas, I can never speak of them without a pro- 
found respect, for, grim as they were they had 
some majestic elements of truth—the same solemn 
necessities in the providence of God, the rude rough 
vessels in which alone the precious water of life 
could be held faring periods when it was exposed 
to various kinds of assaults, now happily passed 
away—these ordinances and ceremonies have now 
been marked for ruin and destruction. No glacier 
descending those Swiss mountains, which your 
wives and daughters are now visiting, ever came 
down with more fatal and crushing weight on the 
rocks that obstructed its progress, than these power- 
ful scientific and progressive ideas are now pressing 
down fatally and irresistibly upon the errors and 
convictions which so long passed for the true creed 
of Christianity. (Cheers.) You might as well try 
to tie up one of those glaciers with a ribbon 
snatched from the neck of a Swiss peasant, as to 
stop the inevitable pressure of those ideas. There- 
fore the preparation for that positive form of 
Liberal Christianity for which we are now waiting 
is taken out of our hands, and is being done for 
us by the might and good providence of God. 
(Cheers.) Our faith— and I thank God that I have 
lived to see such a glorious era—has taken in my 
own country, and I think I can see clearly that it 
is taking in your country, a positive form; and, oh! 
what glory,what victory, what precious results await 
the hour when we can affirm a Unitarian Christ- 


ianity without doubt, fear, or misgiving; when it 
sball be seen to grow, not amidst storms and gla- 
ciers, but in the pleasant sunshine of human confi- 
dence and human devotion. Ob! what will it not 
be when men failing to look at it any longer with 
the eye of suspicion, and doubt, and fear, come to 
see in it all the gentleness, sympathy with human- 
ity, tenderness to human weakness; all the mighty 
confidence in the love of God; all the mighty aspi- 
ration after holiness and beauty that dwell in the 
life and sanctify the death of Jesus Christ? What 
will not this positive religion do, when, taken out 
of the old chill, it is permitted to blossom and to 
bear fruit in the sunshine of human eyes, and 
in the dew of human hearts. Oh! with what joy, 
with what hope, with what confidence, do I look 
forward to the day when the general reception of 
these ideas shall permit the world to see how long 
they were crucifying the master himself, in the 
despite and contempt which they poured upon the 
simplicity of the Gospel, reproduced in Unitarian- 
ism. Well, I must tear myself away from so inviting 
a consideration as that which opens before me—a 
theme so full of hope and delightful sympathy, for 
I desire to express to you the extreme delight and 
joy, nay, I must say, even surprise, with which I 
have passed through those of your churches and 
societies with which I have acquainted myself. I 
have met your ministers and laity in England within 
the last ten weeks, and have noted the degree of 
strength and hopefulness, preparation for noble 
victories, and the degree of social influence and 
dignity and importance that belong to the Unitarian 
cause in England. I am prepared to say that instead 
of being less than I feared, it is far greater than I 
hoped. I was here twenty years ago, and I recol- 
lect that in the short visit I paid them I was struck 
with the shabbiness of your church edifices, and 
the dirty and cob-web air that prevailed ; the small- 
ness of the congregations I met, and the apprehen- 
sion that the good old times had gone by—that the 
thing would last as long as they lasted, and “after 
us the deluge.” (Laughter.) That seemed to be 
rather the feeling that prevailed amongst the Unit- 
arians at that time. Such was the state of things 
I encountered twenty years ago. After twenty 
years’ absence I find elegant and costly structures 
where I found before old, dilapidated, dispiriting 
chapels, I find excellent congregations wherever 
I have been. Out of twenty occasions when I have 
had to address Unitarian congregations in England, 
I have not looked upon anything that could not 
be considered full and devout audiences. I find, 
amongst the ministers here, men in all respects 
equal in learning, equal in spiritual zeal, in eleva- 
tion of tone, and in mutual sympathy and co- 
operative spirit, to our brethren at home. I find 
among you men of whom I should not venture 
to say that they are a whit inferior to those we are 
able to present in wy own country, and that, for 
an American, is saying a good deal. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Let me also add that I have been very 
much delighted—and I am old enough, I think, to 
be permitted the privilege of expressing an opinion 
upon that subject—I have been truly delighted 
with the character and promise of the younger por- 
tion of the ministers who have fallen under my 
own eye, and come within my own knowledge. I 
confess that when I came here, I was sufficiently 
under the prejudice of my own particular notions to 
be a little disturbed that a certain licence of think- 
ing and speaking, as it seemed to me, was common 
amongst them; but the longer I have been here, 
and the more intercourse I have had with the 
younger ministers of the Unitarians, the more 
disposed I am to think and say that they have 
been subjected to a kind of training, a thorough- 
ness of discipline, which entitles them to hold their 
own opinions. I hope I never shall be one of those 
men who, having got very tired himself, pronounces 
that there is no road beyond the point which he 
has reached, or who is disposed to lay his dead 
body across the track to prevent anybody else 
going any further. I have my own opinions, and 
they do not agree with the opinions of a great num- 
ber of our young people in my own country and 
here; but I have too much reverence for the provi- 
dence of God to wish to tie up the rising generation 
with my own girdle, or to strangle them with my 
own spiritual girders; and I purpose therefore, in 
full confidence that God has new light to bring 
into the world, to trust my son, and those with 
him, in the care of the same Being who has so 
prosperously and so mercifully ruled my own 
thoughts and fortunes. There are the same politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical squabbles amongst the Unit- 
arian body with us, but there is a disposition to 
shake hands over them, or at least a disposi- 
tion to consider that they are not fatal to our 
communion, but rather establish mutual respect 
and joint sympathy and compassion; and that, 
dear brethren, is all we can expect or hope for. 
I trust there will never be that sort of stupid 
and sleepy unity in the Unitarian body here or in 
America, which, from the absence of any two 
elements of policy in it, is reduced to that motion- 
less point which must belong to a thing which 
finds nothing on earth to differ with it. I find 
that motion is a certain disturbance of equilibrium, 
and if you are to have that healthy ie d 80 
favourable to health and spirits, you must at least 
have some honest differences of opinion and some 
antagonism even within your own body. Wehave 
come to understand in America that the very thing 


we originally most heartily disliked and quarrelled 
with, and rather tried to trample out, has, in the 
providence of God, turned to our good. I wish to 
state a plain truth on the subject, and I declare to 
you that, if the kind of fenced and restricted Unit- 
arianism which ruled in America forty years ago 
had been permitted to continue, we should have 
been almost without anything but a tombstone and 
a record at this hour. Dr, Channing, who, without 
knowing it, was one of the greatest transcendental 
radicals that Almighty God ever raised up, reani- 
mated the Unitarian body in Boston and through- 
out America by inspiring us with the sense of an 
immanent God in connection with the human 
soul. It was that spiritual thought that revived 
and saved Unitarianism. And when Theodore 
Parker afterwards, in a rough, blacksmith fashion, 
tried to forge it into a more definite and semi-philo- 
sophical shape, I in my heart thought that if I had 
had a foot quick enough I should—not to put too 
fine a point upon it—have kicked him out of the 
theological world. Yet I lived long enough to see 
how, in the mighty shapings of the good providence 
of that great and glorious God, whois so much 
greater and more comprehensive than the utmost 
sweep of the human intellect and the utmost 
breadth of human charity, he was made to us an 
instrument of tremendous usefulness. We have 
loved and honoured and respected him without 
necessarily adopting his conclusions; for I wish 
distinctly to say here, in this presence, that while I 
yield to no man in liberty, orin allowance to human 
thought, and while I yield tono man in—I do not 
like to use such a word as “ toleration,” it isan insult 
to the human race—but in absolute rejoicing in the 
liberty of every human soul, let its conclusions be 
what they will, 1am not, and never expect to be, 
a doubter as to the supernatural, or the miraculous 
authority of the religion of Jesus Christ; and I be- 
lieve with all my heart and soul that all you young 
ministers, and all you old ministers, and young 
and old laymen who wander from that point, 
just as far as you go from that direction will you 
have toreplod, undermany difficulties, your way, un- 
til you find yourself in the presence of, and bowing 
low before, him whom God has made His Son in 
the one sense, in which no other person is His son, 
the leader and head of the human race and of the 
Christian church. (Cheers.) With regard to the 
condition of things in America, we have to rejoice 
that over there they are a little more encouraging 
than that which is nevertheless very encouraging 
in your condition here. We have more elements 
of success and prosperity amongst us, more par- 
ticularly within the last ten years. Ten years ago 
our condition was not more prosperous than yours 
is to-day, but I can assure you that we have plucked 
up courage, and adopted principles of organisation 
which we find compatible with absolute religious 
liberty. Our churches have enough liberty, and 
enough confidence in their liberty, to bear to 
creep into communion without fear that they will 
be quashed or destroyed by coming into union with 
other churches, And since congregational independ- 
ence has become so safe, the people have consented 
to union, and our organisation has become a strong 
weapon for ecclesiastical purposes—(cheers)—I do 
not think that is a triumph which has been very 
successfully attained amongst the English Unit- 
arians. During the last five years we have succeeded 
in organising ourselves in such a way that we have 
become a formidable progressive Christian denom- 
inatian, ready to take the field against any odds, 
and to bear ourselves in such a manner as to claim 
the attention of the public. Wedo not intend to 
be modest any longer, but to be courageous in the 
cause of Christianity, of truth, and of enlighten- 
ment. (Cheers.) Therefore, we have taken on a 
noble confidence, and we expect to succeed, and 
mean to succeed. We are not willing to succeedin 
that very doubiful way which consists in supplant- 
ing the prejudices of people, and undermining their 
minds and hearts by some secret underground 
current, while they continue professing members of 
calvinistic and orthodox Churches; but we mean 
to succeed in the amalgamation of our churches, 
the intercourse of our ministers, and the exten- 
sion of our own proper body. (Cheers.) I do 
not approve of an exalted superiority to all ex- 
ternal circumstances, and to all bodily and visible 
shapes. I am afraid I do not share that high 
spirituality of thought which 1s contented by 
knowing that our ideas are secretly held by those 
who profess sentiments of a contrary character. 
(Cheers.) I want to acknowledge and honour 
religious conviction. I confess that I have taken, 

myself, a most ardent and zealous interest in 

the attempt to persuade our people at home 

to organise themselves for the ordinary ecclesias- 

tical victories, to achieve success externally; not, 

I trust, for the sake of external success, but for 

the sake of that internal administration by which 

that success is to be achieved. We must have 

done with all visionary notions—we must aim 

at positive and definite results. That is what 

we are aiming at in America, and justin proportion 

to our clearness of aim and distinctness of purpose 

has our success been. For five years past our 

success has exceeded anything that could beshown 

for fifty years before. Put five years against fifty, 

and you will not over estimate the success which 

is attending our organisation. We consider our 

laymen to be kings and priests; we require them 

to work with us, and to go before us if neces- 
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sary; and most cordially do I say that the 
Unitarian laity of America have really saved 
the Unitarian clergy. (Cheers.) Our laity now 
are actuated by a new and strange fire, not that 
unholy “strange fire” we read of in the Scriptures, 
but strange because new. They are doing the 
work of Christians; they even lead at our prayer 
meetings, and they animate themselves with a 
noble enthusiasm in our cause. Is nothing but the 
fear of hell, or the hope of a sensuous heaven going 
to stir up enthusiasm on behalf of the human soul ? 
Are we so low and degraded as not to consider the 
wants of human beings as human beings? There 
is little to be said for our latent capacity of being 
followers of Jesus Christ, if there be not in our 
system a stirring energy, and an enthusiasm in our 
disciples. If there be not a capacity for en- 
thusiasm in Liberal Christianity as great as 
ever moved any system of Christianity that 
was ever known, then it is not the grace and 
truth of God which is in it. Brethren, I con- 
clude this not wandering speech, for it has been 
woven on my heart-strings; If conclude my wander- 
ing—if they be wandering—thoughts, with expres- 
sing to you the heart-felt gratitude which He who 
knows my soul knowsis eternally recorded there, for 
the hospitality and over-kind welcome, and genial 
sympathy and confidence [have received from one to 
the other end of England, and especially from our 
Unitarian churches. I beg to assure you that I re- 
turn home anxious to be made, in the providence of 
God, a humble link which binds these twins of grace 
together. I hope I may prove a bond strong and 
flexible enough to be stretched across the broad 
Atlantic, to bind something very near your hearts 
to something very near their hearts ; and then this 
body of Christian people may not unfitly repre- 
sent that unity of feeling which I trust will not only 
exist between the severed parts of that Christian 
church, but between all the children of the common 
English mother, who has taught us the English 
tongue, and inspired us with the sympathy which 
beats in our hearts as in yours—the one heart of 
Saxon humanity. (Great applause.) 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


BARNARD CASTLE.—On Sunday week, the services 
in the Broadgate Chapel were conducted by the 
Rev. W. Elliot, of Stockton-on-Tees. There was a 
Jarge congregation intheevening. On Monday the 
ladies gave a treat to the choir within the ruins of 
Baliol’s Tower. Later in the evening the friends 
connected with the church met for the purpose of 
taking farewell of Dr. John Chalmers, who has 
closely identified himself with the cause in Barnard 
Castle during his residence there. Mr. Stephen 
Kirtley, in the name of the ladies, presented bim 
with a neat pocket Bible, and an address. Mr. 
Chalmers, in his reply, was much affected ; and he 
carries with him in leaving the well wishes of the 
congregation, and the inhabitants generally of 
Barnard Castle. 

Lonpon: CARrTER-LANE Misston.—The friends 
of this institution will be glad to learn that the 
various entertainments for which their bounty has 
been solicited have, during the last three or four 
weeks, come off with great satisfaction. The first 
was an excursion to Windsor Castle, by twenty- 
four poor women of the “ Mothers’ Meeting.” This 
annual treat is the only occasion many of them 
have of getting into the country. After viewing 
the Castle, St. George’s Chapel, &c., a large van 
was provided, and the whole party was driven to 
the Virginia Water. On returning to Windsor, all 
sat down to tea, and alter a few words from 
Mr. Taylor they returned to London. The child- 
ren next had their treat. Some ninety of these, 
too young to go to the school excursion, were 
entertained in the schoolroom on Friday, the 
31st ult. On Sunday the 2nd instant, the half- 
yearly distribution of prizes took place. On this 
occasion the upper room was decorated with 
flowers, ferns, hops, and wheat. It was crowded 
in every part. After an address, Mr. Taylor dis- 
tributed 45 prizes and two extra prizes to children 
who had not lost a mark during the whole year. 
At the conclusion of the service, the flowers were 
given, someto those children who had just missed the 
extra prize, and some sent to sick children at home 
or in the hospital. On Monday last, the annual 
excursion of the Sunday day and evening schools 
took place to Petersham. Upwards of 300 children 
and teachers were taken by boat, and all enjoyed 
the day. 

Sraton Burn, NoRTHUMBERLAND.—On Saturday 
evening last, the Rev. J. C. Street, in response to a 
request from friends, went out to Seaton Burn to 
preach, No Unitarian service had before been held 
in that place. The colliery schoolroom was granted 
fortheoccasion. Very short notice had been given, 
‘but the schoolroom was nearly filled by a most at- 
tentive audience. The subject of the sermon was 
“The first principles of Christianity.” At the close 
many persons assembled together, and a general 
desire was expressed that further services should 
be held. A number of tracts was distributed. 

TauNTON.—On Wednesday, Aug. 5th, the scholars 
of the Mary-street Chapel had their annual treat 
in a field in Holway Lane, kindly lent by Mr. God- 
frey. On arriving at the field several games were 
entered into, and continued till eight o’clock, when, 
after a fire-balloon had been sent up, all re-assem- 
bled [and walked back to the schoolroom, where 


they were dismissed after a few kind words ad- 
dressed to them by the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
minister of the chapel. Refreshments were of 
course provided for the day. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
| A LiverPoor Unirartan.—Our rule is not to publish 
letters unless the writers sign their names. 

AnpDREW Davipson.—WVewt week. 

W. S.— We have forwarded your inquiry to the writer 
of the articles. Thanks for the interest you take in 
our efforts. 

S. S.— Received. 


CHURCH RATES AND THE IRISH CHURCH. 


To the Editors.—Will you allow me to call the 
attention of your readers to the minute of the 
Executive Committee of the “ Liberation Society,” 
adopted at their first meeting after the Compulsory 
Church-rates Abolition Bill had received the royal 
assent, and which appears in your advertising 
columns ? 

That minute not merely recognises the value of 
the services rendered by the parliamentary friends 
of church-rate abolition, but does honour to those 
without whose aid the long struggle which has just 
ended in victory could never have been maintained. 
I refer to those who have conducted the agitation 
in the parishes. They have for many years formed 
the most numerous portion of my correspondents, 
and I haye, therefore, had ample opportunities for 
becoming acquainted with their difficulties and 
their exertions. For devotedness and energy; for 
aptitude in learning the legal lessons which were 
needed to foil those whose war-cry was—“ It’s the 
law,” and for patience in bearing the obloquy which 
was, sometimes, the least part of the price they 
had to pay for this championship of the right, they 
have been supporters of whom any organisation 
might well be proud, and to whom the Liberation 
Society owes a deep debt of gratitude. I suspect, 
too, that the gratitude exists in other and less par- 
tial circles; for I believe that in many a parish 
Episcopalians are now thankful to those who years 
ago abolished church rates, and made it necessary 
for them to resort to other, and better, modes of 
raising funds for the purposes of Divine worship, 

It isa curious and suggestive fact that, just at 
the time when the society’s remaining stock of 
church-rate publications may be destroyed, as 
having done their work, all the available space in 
its depository is required for pamphlets, tracts, 
leaflets, handbills, and placards, on the much greater 
question of the Irish Church. These have been 
carefully prepared for circulation among electors, 
prior to the general election, and, already, strong 
testimony has been borne to their adaptation to 
the circumstances of the hour, and to their utility 
as means of dispelling ignorance or fear among 
Liberal electors, and securing their votes in sup- 
port of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church policy. Every 
post brings information which shows the necessity 
for the wide distribution of such facts and argu- 
ments as these publications contain, and, although 
great pains are being taken, by advertising and 
otherwise, to make the fact of their existence 
known, your readers may feel assured that they 
can render valuable assistance by their personal 
efforts in the same direction. This is especially 
desirable in the counties, where the effect of the 
extended franchise will probably be more import- 
ant than in the boroughs, and where, from the 
sparseness of the population, meetings and lectures 
can scarcely be arranged for. 

There is, however, abundant room for an exten- 
sion of this last-named agency, and the Executive 
Committee hope to have at their disposal a suffi- 
cient amount of lecturing power to enable them 
and their friends to turn to the best account the 
golden opportunity which will be afforded to them 
by the electoral excitement which will prevail in 
September and October next. But, for that pur- 
pose, they must be well backed by the activity of 
individuals throughout the kingdom, and, although 
both lecturers and audiences may be excused facing 
each other during this the great holiday month of 
the year, it is not too early to send up requests for 
lecturers from all places where their services will 
be valuable for electoral purposes.—Yours, very 
truly, J. CARVELL WILLIAMS. 

2, Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet-street, E.C., August 10. 

ee 


MILE END AND STEPNEY. 


To the Editors.—I have delayed, perhaps too long, 
taking any official notice of the discussion between 
Mr. Spears and Mr. Waller, in reference to the cir- 
cumstances connected with the division in the 
congregation at Mile End, in the hope that Mr. 
Waller might accept Mr. Spears’s corrections, and 
that the matter might thus be quietly settled. It 
appears, however, from Mr. Waller’s letter in your 
impression of Friday last, that this is not to be the 
case, and J feel that it is desirable that the real 
state of the question should be set before your 
readers. 

The fact that a difference of opinion on some im- 
portant points existed in the congregation was 
formally notified to the committee of the London 
District Society at one of their meetings, in April or 


May lest. It appeared to the committee that a 
separation was desirable in the interests of both 
sections of the congregation, and a sub-committee 
was appointed to confer, not with a committee of Mr. 
Phillips’s congregation, but with a committee repre- 
senting one section of that congregation, the views 
of the other section having been already repre- 
sented to the committee by one of the members 
then present. This conference took place at Stam- 
ford-street Chapel on tbe 12th of May. The sub- 
committee did not resolve that assistance should 
be rendered in securing a site, for the very sufficient 
reason that they had no power to pass any resolu- 
tion, their duty being simply to report to the com- 
mittee of the. District Society the result of the 
conference, which they did at the next meeting, 
and the committee took action on their report. 
What was done afterwards by a member of the 
committee in respect to securing a site was not 
done in pursuance of such a resolution, nor in his 
capacity of a member of the committee, but simply 
in his private and individual capacity. 

This statement of facts seems to me to dispose 
of some portions of Mr. Waller’s letter in your 
paper of Friday, In reference to other points it 
may be remarked that the facts connected with the 
schism are disputed by the members of the other 
section of the congregation; that Mr. Wells has 
fully explained the misunderstanding which on 
one occasion caused the harmonium to be closed 
and the hymn-books to be out of the way when 
wanted ; and that we have been informed of mem- 
bers who, instead of staying away from the services 
without ceasing to subscribe, attended at the meet- 
ings and spoke and voted, avowedly with the 
intention of complicating matters and obstructing 
the views of the other section, without having paid 
any subscription at all, or at any rate for some time 
previously. It is hardly possible again that the 
congregation at Mile End could ever have recog- 
nised the appeal as their own, when your intelli- 
gence and advertising columns make known the 
ce et service is still being held at 245, Mile End 

oad. 

The only desire on the part of the committee of 
the London District Society has been that the 
separation, if inevitable, should be so carried outas 
to be productive of the least possible ill feeling; 
and while they have no intention, as they have 
seen no reason for it, of withdrawing from the con- 
gregation still meeting at 245, Mile End Road, any 
sympathy and assistance which they have up to 
this time afforded them, they will sincerely rejoice 
if the circumstances of the congregation at Stepney 
Green and the position they take up shall be such 
as may justify them in extending to them also such 
assistance as they may be able to.give.—I am, dear 
sir, yours very truly, Samu, Davison. 

London, 11th August, 1868. 

[We have received other letters upon this subject, but 


the above, we think, must end this correspondence.— 
Eps. U. H.] 


THE COMING WEEK. 


‘ London: 245, Mine Enp Roap.—On Sunday, morning 


and evening, Dr. 8. C. Davison will preach. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Mr. 0, T. Poynting. 


Stand.—On Sunday, school sermons by the Rey. James 
Drummond, B,A., morning and evening. 


Births. 
ALLEN.—On the Ith inst., Mrs. P. Allen, of Sedgley Park, 
Prestwich, of a son. 
AUSTIN.—On the 12th inst., at 1, Pembroke Terrace, Ciren- 
cester, the wife of the Rey. H. Austin of a daughter. 
ROWLAND.—On the 10th inst., at 153, Warde-street, Hulme, 
Manchester, the wife of Mr. W. J. Rowland of a son. 


Mucringes, 

CLARK—BELL,.—On the 9thinst., at the Church of the Divine 
Unity, by the Rey. J.C. Street, Mr. Thomas Clark to Matilda 
Bell, of Newcastle.on-Tyne. 

PEPPERILL—WENSLEY.—On the 10th inst., at pop ad 
by the Rey. Thos. Holland, B.A., Robert Pepperill, of Bridge- 
water, to Emma Wensley, of Southport. 

SPACKMAN—HARRISON,—On the 5th inst., at St. Paul’s 
Church, Northwich, by the Rey. D. Waler, Alfred W. C., 
youngest son of Mr. William Spackman, Belfast, to Jane, 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. John Harrison, of North- 
wich, Cheshire. 

TALBOT—HARDING.—On the 11th inst., at théOld Meeting 
House, Birmingham, by the Rey. C, Clarke, F.L.S., John 
Arthur, second son of William Talbot, Esq., of Whitville, 
near Kidderminster, to Flora, youngest daughter of William 
Sextus Harding, Esq., of Harborne Heath, near Birmingham. _— 


Benths. ; 
ALLEN.—On the 11th inst., aged 41, Sophia Russell, wife of 
P. Allen, Esq., Sedgley Park, Prestwich,and eldest daughter 
of the late John Edward Taylor, Esq., of this city. 
AYRTON.—On the 6thinst., at 182, Chatham-street, Liverpool, 
in his 76th year, Mr. Francis Ayrton, sen. 
CROSSKEY.—On the 8th inst., at Liverpool, Sydney, the 
youngest son of Johnand Caroline Crosskey, 0: Beddingham, 
near Lewes, Sussex. : 
EATON.—On the 6th inst., in her 63rd year, at her resid: 
Claremont, Shrewsbury, Emily, last surviving daughter 
the late John Eaton, Esq., banker. | i tel 
NASH.—On the 10th inst., at Royston, Herts, Masts : 
a ne daughter of the late Willlam Na . Esq, in 
year. ; 
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NITARIAN NEW CHURCH, 
: ST. JOSEPH-STREET, HUNSLET ROAD, LEEDS. 
The OPENING SERViCKS will be conducted on Wednes- 
day Evening. August the 26th, at seven o’clock, by the Rev. 
C., WICKSTEED, B.A... of Liverpool. 
And on Sunday, August the 30th, in the morning at eleven 
o'clock, by the Rev. T. R. ELLIOTT, minister of the place; 
and in the evening at 6 30, by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 


~ of Manchester. 


On Wednesday, August 26th, previons to the service, a 
PUBLIC TEA MEETING will be heldin the New School: oom. 
Tea at five o’clock. Tickets, 1s. each, to be had of Mr. J. 
Child, 20, Hunslet Road; Mrs. Tordoff, Hunslet Road; 
Mr. Lawson, Hunslet Road; and of the Chapel-keepers at 
Mill Hill and Holbeck. 

N.B.—The above place of Worship will be conducted on the 
Free Pew System, and the Offertory will be taken at the close 
of each service. 


‘ EAP BRIDGE UNITARIAN SUN- 

DAY SCHOOL.—On Sunday, the 30th August, 1868, 

TWO SERMONS will be preached in the above School by the 

Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cross, when Collections 
will be made in aid of the School Funds, 

Service to commence in the afternoon at three o’clock, and 


“in the evening at half-past six. 
eee HOME MISSIONARY 
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DonaTIONs. 
Miss Yates, Liverpool, 2nd donation, 1868.... 
T. C. Clarke, London .......... F 
‘C. F. Tagart .... 
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NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AND SCHOOLS, STEPNEY, LONDON. 

By a Sub-committee of the London District Unitarian So- 
ciety assembled in Conference with the Committee of the Rev. 
J. Phillips’s Congregation, on Tuesday, 12th May, 1868, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, it was resolved that assistance should 
*be rendered to that congregation in obtaining a Permanent 
Place of Worship at Stepney Green. 

In pursuance of such resolution, and through the kind in- 
strumentality of members of the Sub-committee, a suitable 
site has been obtained on which to erect a Church, School, &c., 
at Stepney Green. 

It has been determined at present to erecta neat and sub- 
stantial Schoolroom, capable of accommodating about 250 
persons,and that religious worship shall be conducted therein 
till the funds are raised for the Church. 

The Congregation, consisting for the most part of working 
men, appeal most earnestly to the Unitarian public to supple- 
-ment their efforts to open the School free of debt. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 

Mr. GEORGE RITCHIE, 
34, Bread-street, London, E.C.; 
Mr. F. M. WALLER neie Lae 
100, Turner’s Road, Burdett Road, London, E. ; 


The East London Bank, Cornhill, E.C. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 

TO MONDAY AT MATLOCK. — Every Saturday 

until the end of October, 1868, RETURN TICKETS, at the 
following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 
Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Company's 
New Route, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 
ae ria returm by any train on the following Sunday or 

onday. 


Fares. 

Stations. First Class. Second Class. 
Manchester ..........sesccceseee. 98. 64. 

Guide Bridge ........+-seeeseeere 93. 0d. .... 68. 6d. 

‘Stockport (Teviot Dale Station)... 8s. 6d. 6s. Od. 
_In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excursion 
Office, 43. Piccadilly, and at the Midland Booking Office, 
‘London Road station. 

’ JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1868. 


tnDow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
_4 Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow, 


tees 
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NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 

BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 

which Candidates for Admission to the above Lnstitution will 

be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham Hill, 

Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, be- 

fore Ist September next. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD receives into his house, 
as members of his family, Young Men studying at Owens 
College. Two vacancies for next session. Mr. Herford will 
be glad to procure any information that may be desired re- 
specting the terms, classes, &c., of the College. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


ANTED, a Situation in a Unitarian firm, 

as CLERK, PORTER, or WAREHOUSEMAN, The 

Advertiser would take a small salary to begin with.—Address 
A., Herald office. 


ANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address ©, L. A., Post-oflice, Chesterfleld. 


M7 AN LED, by a Young Lady, a Re-engage- 

mentas DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

family. Acquirements: English, French, Music, with Rudi- 

ments of German and Drawing.—Address Y., 140, Southgate 
Road, London. 


IIE Friends of a Young Lady (aged 19) 
wish to procure for her a Situation as RESIDENT 
NURSERY GOVEKNESS, or to Assist a Lady in Household 
Duties. She is very fond of children, and willing to make her- 
self useful.—Address C., care of Mr. Thew, 1, Castle-street, 
Liverpool. 


"PREQUIRED, by a Young Lady, aged 19, 
accustomed to tuition, a Situation as NURSERY 
GOVERNESS to two or three children. English, Music, 
Rudiments of French and Latin —Address H.S., ** The Briers,” 
Tunbridge Road, Maidstone, Kent. 


A YOUNG LADY, accustomed to tuition, 

desires an Engagement as RESIDENT GOVERNESS 
in school or family. She is capable of teaching good English, 
Music, Drawing, French, and German. Good references.— 
Address, L. K., 30, Clarkson-street, Ipswich. 


ANTED, a Situation, as PREPARA- 

TORY GOVERNESS, English Teacher in a private 

School, or as an Assistantin a British School. Good references. 
Address L. PATLEN, Somerset Place, Bridport. 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 

G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 

ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 

Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 

Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 
cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. a 
IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., baving taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30 to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


In three vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPLURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Beinga Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English transiation.”—Atheneum. 
E, T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 33., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE BROWN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 


Edited by Rev. JOHN J. ioe TAYLER, B.A., 
wit 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon aspossible. To all persons sending their names and 
3s. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post fres 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long and earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to . 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 
SELECTION of ‘LRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
9d., made up into packets containing one each of the follow- 
ing Tracts :— 
A Common-sense View of the Bible. 
Are not we Christians Also? 
Trying to believe in God. 
Servetus the Martyr. 
Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 
Two Schemes of Salvation. 
Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. J 
Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment. 
Christianity as Cnrist preached it. 
Do Men Mean whatthey Say ? 
Christ our Savour, not our Substitute. 
What Christ has done for us. 
Think for Yourself. 
The Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 
Not what Men believe, but what they are. 
Repentance the true Atonement. 
For 38. a packet containing a3 of each of theabove Tracts. 
Be hO8: ” ” ” ” 

All orders must now be made airect to Rev. BROOKE 

HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


KEW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 


Manchester: 8.d. 
Altar at Home, 2nd series.......... daenriae valence sesivee seven & 
Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher ........ssseseesseeeee 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer. ........cc.tecccsccccccscs e 
Ware's Formation of Character............ eatda ah sissies C 

New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors...... 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truthsand Errors............++ 
Selections from the Works of Channing ...........-+60+ 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow ............+ Bade suwisines co geies'ee 
Ware’s Silent Pastor ..........--0 hades 


_ 


Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms .. 
Ditto ditto ofthe Book of Job .......... a 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and the Canticle 


Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church ...... 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion 

Furness’s Domestic Worship 
Ware’s Home Life .......-.. 
Channing's complete Works, 
Smith’s Christian Lessons 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels 


~ 
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WN OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—SCHOOL RE-OPENED on Tues- 
day, August 4th.—During the erection of new premises, 
address 18, Regent-street. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principal. 
Notre.—At the recent 13.A. Examination of the University 
of London, one of Mr. Smith’s pupils has successfully passed. 
This makes the fourth of his private pupils who have been 
prepared by him specially for the B.A. degree, and in each 
instance with success. \ 


HE Misses SMALLEIKLI’S SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on Monday, Septemb=r 15th, 1868. 


83, Kensingtou Gardens Square, bayswater, 
London, W. 


, Just published, second edition, price 3d. "3 
UBSTANCE. of a LECTURE on COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION. By THOS. AINSWORTH. 
Read at Cleator, February 14, 1868. 
London: Whitfleld. Manche ter: Johnson and Rawson. 


‘FDRESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
Price 3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 


Just published, price 4s, 6d. vs 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, Containing 
Tunes to ai. Martineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Jobnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and book sellers. 


Price Sixpence. 


HE SOVEREIGNTY AND FATHER- 
HOOD OF GOD: A Discourse preached during his visit 
to England. By the Rev. HENRY W. BELLOWS, D.D., 
Minister of the First Congregational (Unitarian) Church, New 
York, and late President of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission, Printed by request. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, 


stical. 


. 


BEL MORRALL‘’S EGG-EYED 
- AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
ae ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 


STOCKPOKT. 
COMFORY WITH ECONOMY. 
Yee! ae Cat, ia, 
3, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANC HESTER. 


(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLs, Proprietor. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 


23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Lronmongery in the 


Midland Counties. 
WN R. HENRY PLANCK, Den ist, Be 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr, Beard. F ‘ 
W BtFislps PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, pte eo DOOR a &e., 
Price Lists Post-free on application. 
&e. Ilustrated pie TTRIELD & SONS. 
SARE GILDA MEI SBON PL ce 
3E BUILDINGS, STE c 
a a BIRMINGHAM. 
SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, 5 3 Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
TARE Gelb Nee SEARENEON Pace 
CHANG aS y N 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


Some churches seem to have strange notions 
regarding the nature of Christian conversion. The 
Pail Mail tells us, that the other day a singular 
procession was seen passing through St. Peters- 
burg. Twenty Jews with a white cross chalked on 
their backs were carried along under strong 
military escort. These wretched beings had been 
condemned to deportation to Siberia, but had 
prayed to be converted to the Orthodox Church, in 
order that the usual pardon might be granted them, 
Instead of being obliged to work in the mines, they 
are allowed to “settle” in Siberia as a reward for 
embracing the faith. 


The Pope has hit on a grand device for sobering 
down his ever unruly subjects. In the year of the 
Council he intends to celebrate also the “Year of 
the Jubilees” (Anno Santo), which on account of 
his “ absence” in 1850 did not come to pass. This 
would be no joke. All “worldly amusements,” 
such as theatres, concerts, balls, &c., would be 
entirely at an end during that whole year. 
Whether this is likely to pacify the Romans, seems 
to us rather doubtful. 


The invitations which Churchmen have recently 
given to Wesleyans to “ come over and help them,” 
do not seem likely to be responded to at present. 
At the Conference just held, a letter was read from 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson, a Methodist patriarch, 
eighty years of age, who has been twice President, 
and twenty years Divinity Professor in one of the 
Wesleyan Colleges, in which he said that forty years 
ago he published, by request, a pamphlet in which 
friendly relations were acknowledged towards the 
Establishment. But the principles then laid down 
are not applicable now. “The Church of England 
is not what Wesley understood it to be. Many of 
the clergy declare their abhorrence of the very 
name of Protestant, affect Popish forms, and 
preach Popish dostrines.” And he concludes by 
declaring the amalgamation of Methodism and the 
Church of England to be “legally, morally, and 
religiously impossible.” 

The Essex Herald gives us this: 

“The wife of a respectable innkeeper had driven 
over from Chelmsford with the laudable intention 
of ‘standing godmother’ to the infant child of an 
acquaintance, and fearing she was rather late, she 
at once hastened to the church, and found the 
clergyman and others waiting, but the child not 
yet arrived. As it would have been rather a novel 
precedent, to say the least, to christen a child in 
its absence, and the clergyman had been already 
kept considerably beyond his time, the godmother 
elect, whose acquaintance with her protegé seems 
to have been of the slightest, hastily undertook to 
fetch it, and running to the parents’ house, caught 
up a baby which a female neighbour held in her 
arms near the door, and returned with it in triumph 
to the church. Everything being now in readiness, 
the ceremony was about to proceed, when the 
clergyman, looking earnestly at the baby, asked, 
‘Whose child is this?’ ‘Mr, So-and-So’s,’ replied 
the godmother elect. But what was the dismay of 
the party, and the congregation generally, when 
the shrill voice of a uittle nurse girl in the back- 
ground was heard to exclaim, ‘No, that I know it 
aint; you’ve got the wrong ’un.’ As may be 
supposed, notwithstanding the solemn character of 
the occasion, a titter went round the church, and 
could scarcely be said to grow ‘small by degrees 
and beautifully less’ when the godmother having 
stated, in reply to the minister, that the child was 
a boy, the persistent nursemaid shouted out, ‘No 
it aint; it’s a girl.’ Explanations now ensued; it 
was clearly shown that the godmother, whose 
intentions were doubtless of the very best, had in 
the hurry of the moment brought the wrong child; 
and the ‘real Dromio’ having been duly substituted, 
the ceremony was gone through without further 
mishap, and the party went on their way re- 
joicing.” 

Miss Brennen, described as “a talented young 
lady belonging to Gateshead,” has been preaching 
at Jarrow for the last month to crowded congre- 
gations. 


The expected gathering of the Provincial Synod 
of Dublin next month is to be merely formal after 
all. Lord Mayo has taken the advice of the law 
officers of the Crown as to its meeting without the 
Queen’s Writ, and they have given their opinion 
that legal objections exist. 

We have now practically done with Church Rates, 
as no suit in any court can be instituted to compel 
the payment of them. 

From returns to the late Conference it appears 
that the total number of members of the Wesleyan 
body in Britain is 342,380, being an increase of 5,310 
during the year, and there are 24,926 on trial for 


—— 
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church-membership. Within the year 5,471 members 
have died. A long conversation at one of the 
meetings took place on the presence of the regis- 
trar at Wesleyan marriages. The subject was not 
finally decided upon, but a very strong feeling came 
out against all invidious distinctions between 
Episcopalians and Wesleyans. ‘They lay claim, 
with increasing earnestness, to religious equality 
with the Church of England in baptisms, marriages, 
and the burial of their dead. 

It is stated, on what seems good authority, though 
the Times can hardly believe it, that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury has made formal application that a 
Royal Mandate may be granted for the consecration 
of a new Bishop for Natal, and that the Duke of 
Buckingham has given his consent to the issue of 
such a mandate. On what grounds this can be 
justified it is hard to say. If Dr. Gray is what he 
claims to be—the Bishop of a Free Church, he can 
have no power to depose the Bishop of a State 
Church; and the Queen, acting through her eccle- 
siastical courts, has refused to acknowledge in him 
any such power. For Dr. Gray and his following 
to speak, as they do, of Dr. Colenso having been 
deposed by a “canonical trial,’ is mere trifling so 
long as there is no legal deposition; and the won- 
der is that the Primate and the Colonial Secretary 
can help seeing this. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


In a letter to the Times, the Rev. Lord S. G. 
Osborne traces the declining influence of the pulpit 
to the cowardice of preachers, who, “to avoid what 
they know they ought to say but dare not say, 
wander away in their discourses from plainly speak- 
ing plain truths to everything and anything their 
ingenuity can extract from Scripture which may 
chance to attract, but is not likely to offend.” In 
his opinion, “the great use of preaching is to up- 
hold right, to denounce wrong; to offer hope, or 
warn against its loss, without respect of persons.” 
But before people find fault with the clergy, he 
asks for a just consideration of their case. “Say 
that a London West-end preacher determines to be 
honest, or even that a Bishop in his pulpit does so, 
would the congregation bear to be told in plain 
words Bible truth as to adultery, gambling, utter 
devotion to money-making, the giving up mind and 
body to mere pleasure-hunting in any fields, how- 
ever polluted by open sin?” He believes not; it 
would be set down as bad taste, and would not be 
endured. “There is many a pure heart which feels 
itself choked in utterance because, forsooth, the 
higher orders are not to be offended.” Take a 
country parish, “you are expected to work at those 
poor poor; to preach down drunkenness, poaching, 
stealing of all kinds; and in the afternoons to 
speak plainly about the marriage vow and its fre- 
quent breach. You know full well that these poor 
poor have been starved on low wages, that they are 
dependent on the poor-rate for every interruption 
to their normal famishing state ; you know they are 
so housed that all ordinary rule for the protection 
of modesty is a farce; that drunkenness to them is 
a dearly-bought forgetfulness, for a time, of the 
wretched monotony of astruggling Jife, and becom- 
ing a habit is their ruin. You know that their 
condition can truly be traced to the door of some 
of the other classes to whom you have to preach; 
that they, owners and occupiers, do reap the benefit 
of keeping these poor as they are. Now, dare one 
clergyman in a hundred—could he get a Bishop to 
do it for him ?—preach Bible-truth as plainly about 
the duty of employer and landowner to their poor, 
as they expect him to preach to the poor the vir- 
tues which Heaven demands from them, and which 
will make them better earthly servants? If your 
great man or any of the lesser great ones should 
live a profligate life, should he be a known drunk- 
ard, would it be justifiable, even in your Bishop’s 
eye, if you preached at his vices as he expects you 
to attack those of the poor?” S. G. O. concludes 
with adding his conviction “that if a Church which 
has failed of its purpose should be disestablished, 
his own is in danger,” and with saying he “ would 
like to see one year’s honest campaign against 
high-class vice. He should then be less ashamed 
of the order to which he belongs, the profession he 
has not yet altogether quitted.” 

In the same letter, the Rev. Lord gives the 
following experience: 


“When I was a young man I was doing duty ina 
parish which my sexton thought highly privileged. 


‘There was a deal of carriage company.’ I had 
one morning preached on the proper religious 
training of children, the duty of keeping them out 


of the way of early vanity and temptation to early 
ungodliness. I had hardly got home to luncheon 
when a groom came with a hurried note from one 
of my flock, a lady of high rank and what was 
called great worldly influence—as kindhearted a 
creature of that sort as any I have ever known. 
She expressed her astonishment that, being on the 
friendly terms I was at with all the family, I 
‘should have so pointedly preached at them” I 
sent her the sermon, case and all, begged her to 
observe it had been preached a few Sundays before 
at D + for the National School Society. She 
apologised the next day with all that good- 
humoured grace which so well became her, only 
adding—‘ But you know, I think—you ought to 
have seen, that what would not give offence at 
D t would surely do so to us.’ ” 


On S. G. 0.’s letter, the English Independent asks : 

“Can it be the Established Church of England that 
is thus talked of by one of its own ministers? 
Why, this is one of the stock arguments against 
the voluntary principle, that it makes cowards of 
its ministers—that being dependent on their 
congregations they dare not tell them the truth— 
that the Dissenting pastor is always afraid of the 
deacon who hands him his salary quarterly, or of 
the rich giver in the big pew who subscribes 
largely—and that at least he spares hts faults. 
Week by week the Broad Church papers of the 
Spectator school proclaim that connection with the 
State is the only method of maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the clergy, and Erastian Evangelicals 
everlastingly harp the same tune in a slightly 
different key. It has formed the staple of a series 
of papers contributed by the Vicar of Lowestoft 
this very month to one of the most Evangelical of 
Evangelical newspapers. But here we have an 
acknowledgment at the hands of an irrefragable 
witness that this fear of the people, this time- 
serving in the pulpit, is the common failing of a 
State-supported, State-patronised clergy, and that 
this is the reason of their dull and stupid sermons. 
Bishops with £5,000 a year, and richly-endowed 
clergymen who cannot be turned out of their 
livings, are the men ‘who preach to please,’ and 
not the humble Nonconformist minister who has 
nothing but his £20 a quarter to depend upon.” 

For those who cannot make up their minds to 
endure the present quality of preaching patiently, 
nor to depart when prayers are over, nor to stay 
away from church altogether, the Pall Mall says. 
there remains but one alternative: 

Their only resource is to agitate for the intro- 
duction into the ranks of the clergy of another 
class of men whose sole duty it shall be to preach, 
not merely good sermons, and short sermons, but 
long sermons, especially adapted to the wants 
of well-educated men and women. The present 
system of sermon-manufacturing is radically a 
blunder. It sacrifices the influential few to the 
uninfluential many. All the letters of all the cor- 
respondents who write to the Times and all the 
other London papers, and all the instruction in 
theology, in rbetoric, and in speaking, which could 
be given to embryo clerics in all the colleges and 
seminaries of the country, could never confer upon 
the large majority of the clergy those gifts which 
nature has altogether denied them. Itis as absurd 
to expect every clergyman to preach so as to 
satisfy the demands of the quick-witted man of 
the world of to-day, as it would be to expect every 
singer in the Sacred Harmonic Society to sing like 
Mario, or every fiddler in an operatic orchestra to- 
play like Joachim. What an educated listener 
wants is not a string of platitudes, whether ten 
minutes, or half an hour, or three-quarters of an. 
hour long. He wants a bond fide discussion of some 
subject or other, which may, at least, interest his- 
understanding, even if it fails to convince his. 
judgment or to affect his conduct. He wants to be 
brought into contact, so to say, with another man’s 
mind, and to hear what is to be said, whether on 
general religious topics or on separate passages in 
the Bible, by a well-educated person, who gives a 
good dealof his time to theological and critical 
studies, with the special intention of handling them 
in public before audiences capable of understandin 
what he has to sayto them, This is the only kin 
of preaching which will be permanently endurable 
to cultivated and sincere minds.” 

Sir George Bowyer has been called to account 
by Dr. Cumming for having said, “Dr. M‘Neile 
will find a declaration prefixed to the Catechism of 
the Scotch Church, that it is the duty of all civil 
governors to suppress by fire and sword all 
doctrines contrary to those of John Knox, and 
especially all Popery and Prelacy.” Sir George 
is obliged to admit that in making the charge he 
had trusted to his memory, and that what he had 
taken for a declaration of the Catechism was in 
reality an Act of the Scotch Parliament. On which 
the Doctor says, “Sir George may denounce as 
want of courtesy every exposure of unfounded 
charges of this sort. But, as I never attribute to 
his Church what I cannot prove, I must entreat 


him not to charge the Protestant Church with 
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doctrines she repudiates, and when, as in this 
instance, his allegation is shown to be unfounded, 
to do the gentlemanly act of expressing his regret 
and withdrawing a charge he owns he cannot 
substantiate.” 


In Sir Roundell Palmer’s address, asking for re- 
election at Richmond, the Guardian understands 
him to intimate that he could not vote for Mr. 
Gladstone’s Resolutions and Suspensory Bill, with- 
out knowing more definitely the provisions in 
regard to the endowments allowed to remain. This 
is the difficulty no doubt felt by many in regard to 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church. They 
are prepared for that step, but are still anxious that 
the Church should not be totally crippled in the 
new start she has to make. 


Mr. J. J. Murphy, an Irish layman, writes to the 
game paper: 

“T think there is every reason to believe that a 
measure based on Mr. Gladstone’s Resolutions will 
soon become law. I shall rejoice at the separation 
of our Church from the State, for I believe its 
political position here in Ireland, though not in 
England, is purely mischievous; though I see no 
reason for depriving us of any great portion of our 
present endowments. Whether we are to be dis- 
endowed or not, however (and there is every 
reason to fear that we shall be), it is evident that 
our whole position must be changed and reorgan- 
ised; and in all probability there will be large 
pecuniary demands on the members of our Church 
in order to enable her to continue her present career 
of usefulness.” 


Mr. Murphy considers that a central endowment 
fund will be needed, and if such a fund is properly 
set going, pledges himself to give a thousand 
pounds to it. 


Dr. Monsell, still harping on the Cheshunt anni- 
versary, like a good Churchman, says: 

“T believe that to be in full communion with the 
Church of Christ (of which the Church of England 
is one of the purest and most perfect sections) 
would increase the holiness of the holiest Dissenter 
that ever lived or died. And therefore for Christ’s 
sake, for their sake, and for our own (the whole 
Body and Head would feel the blessing), I desire 
most earnestly the return of our Nonconformist 
brethren to all the privileges of the Christian 
Church.” 


The Rev. H. R. Reynolds, President of Cheshunt 
College, with reference to the same occasion, writes: 

“ Unquestionably Dean Alford has struck the true 
note in his recent letter, when even granting a 
divergence of cceed which as a fact does not exist, 
he maintains the right of the Christian conscience, 
and the wisdom of the course which he and others 
have pursued. There can be no sympathy, charity, 
nor brotherhood, unless these are based on the 
mutual recognition of conscience; they cease to 
exist if they become merely smothered attempts at 
proselytism ; they cannot be bought at the expense 
or compromise of principle. Nothing but eventual 
disaster could result from a hollow truce. It is not 
imagined at Cheshunt College that any Anglican 
clergyman has consented for an hour to undervalue 
one distinctive principle of his Church by the course 
he has recently adopted, nor have we as Noncon- 
formists repudiated one ecclesiastical principle by 
the heartfelt welcome we gave to those who differ 
from us.” 


To the Secretary of the Church Association Dr. 
Pusey writes: 

“T do not express any opinion on the Council of 
the Church Association’s declining to accept my 
challenge to institute proceedings against me, either 
simultaneously with, or as a substitute for, the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Bennett, until I shall see 
whether and in what way it shall re-form its charges 

ainst Mr. Bennett. If it shall now withdraw the 
charges founded upon language which Mr. Bennett 
has corrected, and shall set itself to dispute in a 
straightforward way our belief in the Reali Ob- 
jective Presence, the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and the 
adoration of our Lord truly present under the 
Eucharistic symbols, as not being tenable by 
clergymen of the Church of England, well. If not, 
notwithstanding its disclaimers, I cannot but think 
(andI believe that the majority of fair-minded 
Englishmen will think with me) that it hopes for 
some advantage from attacking one who wrote un- 
guardedly, rather than one who has, in a long 
series of years, defended at length ‘the way which 
you call heresy,’ as being the teaching of the whole 
Catholic Church from the time of the Apostles, to 
which our own directed us. I deeply regret to see 
you wasting against us, who in all which you hold 
of faith (7.e., as many of you as are not Lutherans 
or Calvinists) are at one with you (for denials of 
faith are not faith), energies which had better have 
been directed to gain those who deny the Saviour, 
whom we both adore. But since you will have it 
so, I shall not need to be ‘held to the offer’ which 
I have made, but should at any time gladly defend 
against you primitive and Catholic truths, which, 
if the Church of England denied, she would forfeit 
her claim to be a portion of the Church of Christ. 


But I shall not hold myself bound to any obiter dicta 
of judges, or to any censure of inaccurate state- 
ments which do not express my belief, or of 
ambiguous terms which may be condemned in any | 
unsound sense which no one holds, or to any con- 
demnation of anything which does not, in clear 
unmistakable terms, condemn my belief, but I 
should challenge you anew to assault it, not some- 
thing else which you represent to be it.” 


In his pamphlet on “ Free Discussion of Religious 
Topics,” which we referred to a fortnight ago, 
Bishop Hinds thus truly describes the painful posi- 
tion in which not a few of the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment are placed: 

“The position of a clergyman becomes thus very 
embarrassing when he finds himself compelled, from 
conviction, to question and dissent from any doc- 
trine of his Church. On the one hand, if he avows 
his convictions, the consequence may be that he 
and those dependent on him will be brought to 
destitution, and the very calling by which he earns 
his livelihood interdicted to him. On the other 
hand, if he suppresses his convictions, and goes on 
preaching and teaching what he doubts or disbe- 
lieves, or conforming to that which he holds to be 
wrong, with what a troubled conscience must he do 
so! Am I wrong in supposing that, of the two hard 
alternatives, some will choose the latter? And if 
he who does this cannot be acquitted of the charge 
of dishonesty, those who condemn him may well 
temper their sentence of condemnation with sym- 
pathy, when they reflect on the trying circum- 
stances in which he is placed; and may well ask 
themselves, before they cast a stone at him, what 
they would do under the like circumstances ? Even 
when a clergyman, by speaking out, has no 
pecuniary sacrifice to fear, or to whom the sacrifice 
is of minor moment, to face the taunts of the 
many, and the ban of the class to which he espe- 
cially belongs, supposes more than ordinary courage, 
and he who braves this social martyrdom has given 
a pledge of being sincere, whether he is right or 
wrong in his convictions.” 

Tn an article on the Irish Church, the Daily News 
observes : 


“ The theory of Church Establishments is not now 
in question, except so far as some of the clergy seem 
bent upon showing that the tendency is not so much 
to consecrate authority by religion as to make reli- 
gion the handmaid of faction, and to convert those 
who should be its teachers into eager political 
partisans and electioneering agents. Let these 
clergymen reflect that in so far as they succeed in 
connecting the Church with a particular party and 
policy, they associate its future with the fate of that 
party and policy. The Church of England has 
survived the uprise and the growth of Nonconform- 
ity. It has even been purified and strengthened 
by the healthful rivalry of the Free Churches; and 
its numerical losses have thus in one respect been 
its moral gain, But it will not survive an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with Toryism, and a part- 
nership with the professional politicians of the day. 
The evil spirit of privilege and ascendancy, hunted 
out of its retreat in rotten boroughs, must not be 
suffered to find a refuge in the sanctuary. Happily, 
there are clergymen in the Church of England, and 
many of them, who understand that the only 
politics which have any proper place in the pulpit 
are those which enforce the highest morality of 
nations, who feel that justice is the first duty of a 
Christian State, and that the best service that can 
be rendered to Protestantism in Ireland, is to with- 
draw it from a position which is in conflict with 
the elementary principles of social and neighbourly 
duty.” 

Referring to Mr. Macrorie’s consecration, the 
Record says: 

“Tn the proposal for obtaining a royal mandamus 
for the consecration of a rival to an undeposed 
Bishop, we only hear the knell of departing Church 
Establishments. If, in consequence of a legal con- 
demnation of Dr. Colenso’s pestilent heresies, the 
Duke of Buckingham were to recommend Her 
Majesty to revoke that unworthy Prelate’s patent, 
we should rejoice. But as long as Dr. Colenso is 
legally Bishop of Natal, the consecration of a rival 
Bishop is an act of violence to law, and an affront 
to the Church of England as by law established.” 


Apropos of Dr. Monsell’s charge that a clause was 
omitted from the Apostles’ Creed in the service at 
Cheshunt, about which so much has been written, 
a correspondent writes :— 

“Though the ‘ Apostles’ Creed, as it has been 
erroneously called, contains nothing inconsistent 
with Unitarianism—as in the Scriptural expression 
‘Holy Ghost,’ the idea of personality is not neces- 
sarily involved, and the miraculous conception has 
nothing to do with the matter—it has not only 
been greatly interpolated, but in the earliest form 
known to us it has in one particular departed from 
the teaching of the Apostles. According to Mr. 
Justice Bailey, no fewer than eleven changes have 
been made since the year 600; and among these 
the introduction of the word ‘Catholic.’ The error 
referred to is the substitution of the word ‘flesh’ 
or ‘body’ for the word ‘dead’ The Apostle Paul 
speaks of ‘the resurrection of the dead,’ not of the 
‘body’ or the ‘flesh,’ On the contrary, he says 
‘thou sowest not that body that shall be, an 


‘flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God. Besides, he speaks of a ‘spiritual body’ as 
distinguished from a ‘natural body.’ He also says 
‘we shall not allsleep; but we shall all be changed.’ 
According to Dr.Campbell avaoracis Twv veKpwv 


denotes nothing more than ‘the renewal of life. 
After speaking so plainly, is it not strange that he 
should have been so generally misunderstood, as he 
has been, both in ancient and modern times ?” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XVIL 


SupsectT: The proclamation of the only true God. 

Read Deut. xxxii.1—43. The song that Moses 
spake to the assembly of the Israelites. “My doc- 
trine shall drop as the rain, and my speech shall 
distil as the dew, because I publish the name of 
Jehovah.” The purpose of the poem is to ascribe 
greatness to God. Surrounded by false worships 
and idolatries more than we can have any notion 
of, and speaking to a people only half freed from 
superstition, the writer takes some pains to prove 
that the power of Jehovah is greater than that of 
all other gods. Jehovah it was who did the great 
things for the nation. “ Jehovah alone did lead him, 
and there was no strange god with him.” They have 
angered God, he says, by sacrificing to gods whom 
they knew not, to new gods who came newly up, 
whom their fathers feared not. The gods of the 
heathen, he argues, cannot be compared with the 
Hebrew God, “for their rock is not as our Rock, 
even our enemies themselves being judges.” Where 
are these their gods? Let them rise up and help 


/ you, and be your protection. Then in words very 


similar to some, we find (Isaiah xlv.) Jehovah de- 
clares, “I, even I, am He, and there is no God 
beside Me. I kill, and I make alive. I wound, 
and I heal.” In this poem, we meet with the 
primitive thought that God could feel jealousy 
against the gods of men. “ When Jehovah saw it, 
He was angry, . . . and He said,.. . they 
make Me jealous with what is not God. They make 
Me angry with their vanities [or idols], and I will 
make them jealous with what is nota people. I 
will make them angry with a foolish nation.” 

Read also Isaiah xl, In a grand strain of poetry, 
the writer declares that the glory of Jehovah shall 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together. 
Messengers are to carry the word to the cities of 
Judah, “Behold your God.” Take notice of the 
distinctly Unitarian spirit of this chapter. Who 
but Jehovah has done the mighty works of creation ? 
“With whom took He counsel, or who instructed 
Him?” No burnt-offerings or sacrifices are great 
enough for Him ; no likeness or image can be made 
of Him. It was He that stretched out the heavens 
as a curtain. He also is the God of men. He 
bringeth the princes to nought; He giveth power 
to the faint, and to them that have no might He 
increaseth strength. 


CONSIDERATIONS SUGGESTED BY THE 
PERUSAL OF THE REPORT OF THE 
MINISTERS’ SALARIES COMMITTEE. 


[COMMUNICATED. | 


Tux retirement of the Provincial Assembly’s Com- 
mittee on ministers’ salaries, and the publication 
of their last report in your columns, suggest a 
reflection on the prospects of the movement which 
they have so successfully initiated. By their with- 
drawal, the agitation of the matter, in the form of 
general argument, may be considered as brought to 
a close ; and it must be confessed that little remained 
to be said on a question, the merits of which were 
so indisputable that nothing could with decency be 
urged on the opposite side. There arepeople, to be 
sure, who, if they do not openly argue, are ready 
enough to insinuate against any movement in favour 
of ministers’ money. For their benefit, may I refer 
to an article by Dr. Caird, in the March number of 
Good Words, and extract the following pungent 
sentences : 

“We have never been able to see why enforced 
poverty should guarantee clerical purity of motive. 
It is true that a clergyman should be disinterested 
and self-denied; but the disinterestedness aud self- 
denial would be evidenced better in making a good 
and unselfish use of money, than in not having it 
at all. A lawyer or physician is as much bound 
to be self-denied as a clergyman, but does either of 
them for that reason ever refuse a fee? Or would 
either quietly listen to arich tradesman who offered 
him beggarly payment for his skill and toil, on the 
plea that self-sacrifice is a fine thing, and that a 
Christian man should be above the love of money ? 
There would be self-denial in spending my hard- 
earned emoluments, not on myself, but on works of 
charity and love; but there is no self-denial in 
letting a rich man keep the reward of my toil and 
thought in his own pocket. Why should the clerical 
be the only profession of which wealthy tradesmen 
and others get the benefit dog-cheap, buying the 
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results of a costly, long-protracted education at a 
rate of emolument they would scorn to compound 
for in their own cases, nay, sometimes which they 
would blush to offer to a clerk? It is certainly a 
new kind of self-denial to swell out a millionaire’s 
bank balance, or to enable him to buy more pictures 
for his walls, and more dresses for his wife and 
daughters.” it sR 

In quoting these remarks it is difficult to suppress 
a feeling of vexation, that such misconceptions as 
those here noticed should ever stand in the way of 
a direct and practical treatment of the subject. 
Surely the bare fact stated, not for the first 
time, in the committee’s report, that the average 
stipend of our own ministers does not exceed £120 
a year, is argument enough, The Daily Telegraph 
has recently discussed the question as to the mini- 
mum upon which it is wise for acity clerk to under- 
take the expenses of married life, and concludes by 
fixing on the sum of £300 per annum. How must 
it fare with a clergyman salaried at less than £120? 
In point of fact, the minister who finds no way to 
improve upon such an engagement enters upon a 
life, the unhappy incidents of which it is well he 
should seldom foresee. What a godsend to him 
and his family an occasional little gift of a 
wealtby patron may some day be; how he and 
they shall rely on favours of the kind, for tiding 
over difficulties that constantly threaten; how 
large a place among his cares the mere escap- 
ing from insolvency shall come to occupy ; all this, 
if known beforehand, might have an effect in 
reducing too much the number of aspirants to the 
clerical office. As it is, there can be no doubt at 
all but that much of the reluctance to enter the 
profession, which is exhibited by young men of 
good culture and generous feeling, arises from the 
almost servile under-character naturally induced by 
a life so circumstanced. The heart of the true 
minister will turn from the desire of luxury, but it 
is anything else than a deliverance from the cares 
of money to have the want of it forced upon him 
every day of his life. If it were desired that pecu- 
niary considerations should have a constantly-felt 
weight on the mind of any class, no plan could be 
more effective than to raise them to a position of 
respectability, to supply them with means alto- 
gether inadequate to their wants, and then, by the 
courtesies of their office, to shut their mouths 
against all complaint. 

There is something irritating in the repetition of 
such considerations. The necessity for augmenting 
the stipends of our ministers is thus evident, whileno 
agency presents itself that may be relied on for 
effecting this object. The stipend is what it is, 
because it has all along been nobody’s business. 
By general understanding itis not the minister’s own 
business. The sentiment, even of a congregationlike 
Ward Beecher’s, while it permits the letting of seats by 
auction, and is gratified with the minister’s presence 
and encouragement at the bidding, does not as yet 
allow him personally to transact the bargain. One 
of the principal parties being thus removed, his 
interests are virtually left to others. Now it is not 
too much to say that in practice this has been very 
often ignored; that no one has undertaken the 
trust expressly on the minister’s behalf. This duty, 
I apprehend, should fall upon the vestry, or man- 
aging committee of the congregation. It is for 
them to appeal for whatever funds may be re- 
quired ; to inform the congregation of the state of 
affairs, as to which congregations are often entirely 
ignorant; to represent, in short, the demands upon 
the finances, as well as to economise the expendi- 
ture. This business is, and always has been, theirs, 
and they cannot well escape a share, and a large 
share, of whatever blame attaches to the neglect of 
the minister’s interest in the temporalities. 

But if, in the past, the vestry has done its 
part, as a representative body, in representing 
the stegnation of the church, let us hope it 
wil) not be found wanting in giving effect 
to the newly-awakened interest which the 
community everywhere takes in all that per- 
tains to religion. The movement for increasing 
ministers’ salaries is now general among the de- 
nominations. Its true significance lies in its being 
the undertaking of the laity themselves; and it 
only remains for the representatives of the Jaic 
body to carry out the common desire that this 
matter should no longer impede the progress of 
our churches, The benefit of such a movement 
will then appear, when the clergy learn to interpret 
it as a demand for a more efficient performance of 
their functions, It may be recommended on the 
score of justice to a profession, whose emoluments 
have not been raised in proportion to the general 
advance of incomes and prices, But the act of tardy 
justice is prompted by a motive of interest of 
which no one need be ashamed—the people’s in- 
terest now at last beginning to be felt in the 
business of their pulpits. 

Reverting to the labours which the committee 
have so long continued under the able and zealous 
direction of their convener, Mr. Shipman, and 
which have just been brought to a close, it 
remains to ask whether their retirement may not 
in the meantime leave the matter to silence and 
forgetfulness, In other denominations something 
more has been done than our committee could 
venture upon. This year one of the Methodist 
connexions has determined to raise the allowance 
to its preachers by a considerable amount; this year, 
too, the Congregational body has taken another 


step in the same direction; and this year the Free 
Church of Scotland has at length attained the 
minimum stipend, originally proposed, of £150. 
Among ourselves the matter now lies in the hands 
of the vestries and managing committees. 

The case of congregations that are unable with 
their best exertions to raise a proper amount, is too 
frequent with us to be taken as a mere exception, 
and deserves more consideration than it has yet 
received at our hands. The chairman of the Salaries 
Committee, in his remarks on presenting the report, 
threw out the suggestion that an effort should be 
made for supplementing the funds of such con- 
gregations by a general subscription. So timely a 
hint, and from such a quarter, should not go for 
nothing. The successful issue of the agitation, how- 
ever, depends not so much on any particular scheme, 
as on the determination of the people that some- 
thing shall be done. The only danger is lest, after all, 
the matter should again be left to be nobody’s 
business, 


DR. PUSEY AND CONFERENCE. 


In the Wesleyan Conference last week, a letter 
from Dr. Pusey was read which was remarkable 
enough to deserve a separate notice. One of the 
speakers regarded it as “a sign of the times,” and 
complimentary to Methodism; to us it looks simply 
like a sign of distress. The object of the High 
Churchman’s communication was to induce the 
Wesleyans to co-operate with the Oxford Tories in 
their attempt to defeat Mr. Coleridge’s scheme for 
throwing open the honours and emoluments of the 
Universities to men of all creeds and denominations. 
The bill, he said, had been advocated as being “in 
the interest of the different Dissenting bodies,” but, 
he added : 


“T am convinced that it can be in the interest of 
no religious Dissenting body, of no Dissenting body 
at all, except the Socinians, and not even of them 
permanently; for Socinianism, being one of the 
most inconsistent of all religionisms, can maintain 
no long hold upon the human mind. It must go 
downwards towards Deism, even while it continues 
to call itself Christian, or to acknowledge some un- 
real Christ of its own invention.” 

By “Socinians,” as there is no such body in England, 
of course the doctor means “ Unitarians,” and it is 
hardly courteous or gentlemanly in him, instead of 
using the appellation by which we are ordinarily 
known, to designate us by what, he must be well 
aware, is only an offensive nickname. We can 
afford, however, to smile at such pettiness as this; 
and as for his dictum about ours being “the most 
inconsistent of all religionisms,” great asthe Doctor 
may be thought by some, we cannot help feeling 
that he is scarcely so great as Newton, or Milton, 
or Locke, or many others who have found rest in 
that “religionism.” 

He is persuaded that the effect of Mr. Coleridge’s 
Bill would be to legitimise a conflict between the 
old creeds of the Church and some form of irre- 
ligion : 

“The body whose interests it would advance 
would be those whose indistinct belief is ever being 
precipitated downwards, who hardly know what 
they themselves believe, and who, under the name 
of progress, are ever retrograding to the hopeless 
scepticism before our Lord came. It is true that 
this (although a diminishing party among our 
young men) does exist among us; some have gone 
far further than this, to the denial of Christianity 
itself, of their own free agency, and of God.” 

“Supposing the present state of things to be 
changed,” which it is sure to be, he suggests, “two 
alternative expedients.” One is that subscription 
to the Nicene Creed (which would exclude “all 
who have lapsed into Socinianism”) should be sub- 
stituted for subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles; 
the other that new colleges should be founded out 
of the revenues of the old ones for “the Gifferent 
bodies who hold the faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
“ Better,” he says, “even to decide that Socinianism 
should be endowed than to allow that all colleges 
should become Socinian, sceptical, Deistic, Atheistic.” 
On which the only remark we have to make is, 
that the Doctor does not seem to have much con- 
fidence in the prevalency of his own views. 

The discussion which followed the reading of his 
letter was not of a kind to afford encouragement to 
his party, as will be seen by the remarks of one or 
two of the leaders in Conference. The Rev. W. Arthur 
could not wonder that Dr. Pusey was afraid to see 
the side which he took brought into unsupported 
confl ct with Socinianism and Atheism. A remark 
made to him (Mr. A.) by a leading member of the 
Oxford party, had led him to believe that he saw 
exclusiveness to be a fine thing so long as it lasted, 
but that it could not last always.—Dr. Rigg felt that 
the letter was a proof that Methodism was recog- 


nised asa power in the State beyond what it had 
previously been, and likewise tbat the party of 
exclusiveness was in extremis. Dr. Pusey would 
not have come before Conference if he had not 
felt that the course taken by the Methodists was 
of much consequence to his party. He had not 
changed from what he was thirty years ago, but 
he had felt that the hour had struck when the Uni- 
versities must be nationalised. The question was— 
How? Dr. Pusey had suggested two methods. 
One was that all should subscribe to the Nicene 
Creed; the other, that new colleges should be 
created for the denominations. He (Dr. R.) hoped 
they would be no party, directly or indireetly, to 
either scheme. He would not like to debar from 
University privileges even one who declined to 
subscribe to the Nicene Creed; neither would he 
care to endow colleges for all sects. He thought 
the Conference could not make a greater mistake 
than to commit itself either way. He wouldavoid 
all harsh words; he would recognise the Christianity 
of Dr. Pusey and his party notwithstanding its 
heresy, as they also recognised the Christianity of 
the Methodists notwithstanding what was thought 
to be their heresy; but they must abstain from all 
alliance with Dr. Pusey.—The general feeling of 
Conference seemed to be, that it was misfortune 
only which could bave driven the High Church 
party to seek an alliance with the Wesleyans, and 
it was politely decided to abstain from dealing with 
the subject “ at present.” 


LORD FALKLAND, 


Tuis celebrated man—one of those rare heroes 
whose good fortune it has been to be appreciated 
by all parties—is said by Aubrey to have been the 
first English Socinian. Dean Cressy, of Leighlin, 
and of Merton College, first brought Socinus’s books 
into England, and from him Falkland borrowed 
them. A perusal of Falkland’s forgotten works 
against Romanism—the Discourse of Infallibility, 
and the Reply to a Catholic Answer to that book, has 
confirmed my belief in his heterodoxy. He 
advances, indeed, no heterodox propositions; but 
one can hardly fail to see the conclusions to which 
he must have perceived that bis position logically led, 
or to discern the cause of his occasional reserved 
modes of expression. And though he guards himself 
against being construed to be arguing in defence of 
Arianism, there can be little doubt what was passing 
in his mind when he wrote such sentences as the 
following :— 

“ Mark what Cardinal Perron (Contra Regem 
Jacobum, p. 633) confesseth, that an Arian will be 
desirous to have his cause tried by those authors 
we now have, which lived before the question 
arose; for there, saith he, will be found, ‘The Son 
is the instrument of his Father,’ ‘The Father 
commanded the Son when things were to be made ;? 
‘The Father and the Son are aliud et aliud? which 
who should at this day dare say would—now the 
language of the Church is better examined—be 
accounted an Arian, . . . If you please to 
reconsider these authors seriously . . you will 
confess it.” (Reply.) 

“ All which reasons move me to think that the 
generality of Christians had not always been taught 
the contrary to Arius’s doctrine ; but someone way, 
some another, most neither.” (Reply.) 

His immediate purpose in these passages is to 
show that tradition is not so complete and accurate 
a guide as his adversary alleges. Falkland, we 
learn from Clarendon, “had read all the Greek 


and Latin Fathers, all the most allowed and 


authentic ecclesiastical writers, and all the 
councils, with wonderful care and observation.” 
Both his books display great logical power and 
clearness of mind, as well as calm temper and a vein 
of pleasant humour, 

He declares his unbiassed love of truth: 

“This I must profess for myself, that since I con- 
sidered anything in religion, and knew that there 
were several of them in the world, I never avoided 
to hear (at least) any man that was willing to per- 
suade me by reason that any of them was the true 
; nay, rather have I laid wait to meet with such 
of all sorts as were most likely to say mest on their 
side.” (Reply.) 

He says that he paid special attention to the 
arguments on the Romish side of the controversy 
lest his educational prejudices should bias him : 

“T was never more ready to part with my clothes 
when they were torn, than with my opinions when 
they were confuted and appeared to me to be so.” 
(Reply.) 

“Tf the Church be divided, I have no way to 
know the true Church but by searching which agrees 
with Scripture and antiquity, and so judging 
accordingly.” (Discourse.) 
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He vindicates free inquiry from the supposition 
of its being displeasing to God: 

“Tt will not stand with the goodness of God to | 
damn men for not following His will, if He hath 
assigned no infallible way to find it. sero 
them that follow their reason in the interpreta- 


tion of the Scriptures, God will either give His 
grace or assistance to find the truth, or His pardon if 
they miss it.” (Discourse.) 

“Grant the Church to be infallible, yet he that 
denies it, and employs his reason to seek if it be 
true, should be in as good case as he that believeth 
it, and searcheth not at all the truth of the proposi- 
tion he receives, unless the Church be like 
a conjuror’s circle that will keep a man from the 
devil though he came into it by chance.” (Dis ourse.) 

“Next to this certain and undoubted damning of 
all that are out of the Church of Rome—which 
averteth me from it—comes their putting all to 
death that are so, where they have power. . . 
That averteth me yet more, for I do not believe all 
to be damned that they damn, but I conceive all to 
be killed that they kill.” (Liscourse.) 


He writes with great calmness and fairness, and 
praises his answerer for doirg likewise, remarking: 
“T have ever thought that there should be as little 
bitterness in a treatise of controversy as ina love 
letter.” (Reply.) 
On the argument from majorities, he says: 


“Tam told that many more Christians disagree 
from your Church in this main question of her being 
a guide than she herself consists of; the Turks are 
more than both; and the Pagans more than all 
three; so that if they relate the state of the world 
aright, multitude must rather seem an argument 
against truth than for it.” 


Of Constantine: 


“T believe his after-wits to have been his worser 
wits, in punishing, though not in condemning of 
Arius. . . To have laboured in stopping of disputes 
on both parts, and tying them to Scripture phrases, 
and to speak of God only in the word of God, had 
been, at least in respect of unity, not a worse way 
than to have given an example of what after fol- 
lowed, I mean the frequent explication (with 
Anathema to boot) of inexplicable mysteries. 
Neither, then, would so many questions have so 
long troubled the Church, which, for their slight- 
ness, were unworthy even to exercise the oe 
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HOW TO DO IT. 


Iv our last week’s number we could not 
help calling attention to the weakness and 
inefficiency of our Unitarian body. But 
we should feel that it would be very useless 
to call attention to our disease unless we 
had some remedy to propose for healing it. 
But having such remedy to propose, we 
think it right to make the patient desire 
to apply it, by making him first conscious 
of his disease. Yet we would even do 
more than make the patient feel that he is 
sick ; we would lead him to discover why 
he is sick. We would not detain him in 
mérely marking and bewailing the symp- 
toms. We would take him down to the 
very root of the disease, that he may 
thoroughly understand what it is he needs 
to make him better. 

It appears to us that the Unitarian 
church languishes very much from simple 
atrophy—defect of nourishment—for the 
soul. We have so long considered it our 
work to point out to the religious world 
at large that their methods are only “how 
not to do it;” to point out that the 
straw and the chaff of medieval dogma 
which is held out to men as bread is 
not bread, and will not nourish the soul— 
that we have little time or energy— 
perhaps have lost the inclination — to 
fall back on the real grain that we pro- 
fess to have winnowed from the refuse, 
feed upon it ourselves, and give it to 
others. We neglect the “how to do it.” 
We do not saturate and inspire our 
souls enough with what we tell ourselves 

are our great positive ideas. We do not 
seem to realise the fact that no soul can 
live and grow strong upon mere negations. 
Men cannot be inspired to any great 
b 
5 


eed 
i. 
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effort, any great self-sacrifice, any great 
desire of sympathy and co-operation, but 
by some great positive idea. There never 
was great work done in this world but 
was done by strength and zeal, inspired 
by some great idea. The zeal ot orthodoxy 
is imspired by a great idea, though an 
erroneous one—that of saving men’s souls 
from the terrible doom of everlasting fire, 
and giving them an entrance into ever- 
lasting bliss. 

We have a great idea too, but, unlike 
the orthodox, we neglect to concentrate 
our mind upon it, to make it permeate our 
whole being, to be the very centre of our 
thoughts. Our great idea is to make man 
noble, beautiful in life and character, the 
image of Gop, his Father and Original. 
And we tell ourselves, directly or vir- 
tually, that we know, too, the means of 
accomplishing the end. It is by neglect- 
ing, ignoring the dogmas that do not feed 
the soul, and setting before it the real 
bread of life that will feed it. But what 
is that bread of life? It is the living 
image of that nobleness, that beauty of 
life which we would seek and give. It is 
this alone which awakens the love of 
goodness. And the only instrumentality 
which will make men noble is that which 
will awaken in them a burning love for 
nobleness. Now here is our mistake. 
We do not concentrate our thought suffi- 
ciently on this our great aim, and on this 
instrumentality for effecting it. We do 
not let these permeate through all our 
being, and fire us with the glow of zeal 
and ardour which we need. Go next 
Sunday into our churches and Sunday 
schools, and notice in how many—alas! 
how many—the attention of teacher and 
learners will be occupied, not with that 
living image of excellence which fires the 
soul with yearning love for it, and burning 
desire to attain it, but with matters which 
lie around such image, and are only like 
fringe or framework to it. Here we 
listen to a lesson on archeology, which, 
because it is connected with the Bible, is 
supposed to be religion. Good food for 
the intellect, but it does not feed or fire 
the soul. Here we hear profound in- 
quiries into the foundation of morals and 
religious belief. Good food again for the 
intellect, but starving to the soul. Here 
the teacher gathers together the chaff and 
straw of the orthodox errors dealt out 
around us, and makes splendid bonfires of 
them. The intellect again is warmed and 
quickened into triumphant activity by the 
blaze, but the soul receives little or no 
warmth of inspiration to the noble life. 

It would seem as if we had not suffi- 
cient faith in our own principles. We 
are ever for proving them rather than 
using them. We boast of the grand 
estate of spiritual truth we have, but 
instead of entering into it and enjoying 
it, we make ourselves policemen to it, 
going round and round it to apprehend 
errors—yagrants that we think may have 
a design upon it. And we are so eager 
in defending it from without that we take 
up our abode in the lodge. 

We know that many good practical 
souls will be impatient of these remarks 
as too theoretical, and they are all for 
action. Well, they are among the most 
valuable men we have; and yet they, too, 
lose a large portion of their labour because 
it is misdirected. They are for doing, 
doing, ever making plans for remedying 
this evil and effecting this improvement. 
Alas, they are only laying a network of 
pipes to refresh a city with water, and 


neglecting the means by which the water 
may be turned into them when completed. 
Our plans do not work because we do not 
carry with them and give with them the 
divine afflatus, that affords the motive 
power which is wanted in and through all. 

How shal] we set about attaining what 
we need? ‘There is one principle for our 
guidance. Whatever will not tend to 
inspire men, to make them in love with 
the nobler life and Gop, its perfection— 
that is not an essential to our greatest 
work of inspiring the human soul and 
changing it to goodness,—we may leave 
aside in order to concentrate our minds 
on what is essential—the living image of 
that which we would love and cause to 
be loved. 

We believe that if all of us would for 
a year only leave all our straw burnings, 
and our circumambulations, and all our 
pottering about the mere framework of 
our religion, and concentrate our thoughts 
on the work of presenting to ourselves 
and others the living image or images of 
the beautiful life and character to which 
we would form men, we should soon gain 
such life, such zeal—we should so feel 
the real bond of our union that, instead 
of being one of the coldest, we should be 
one of the most ardent ; instead of being 
one of the least coherent, we should be one 
of the most compact of religious bodies. 


A PHARISEE’S PRAYER. 


THosE who wander about from place to place, and 
from chapel tu church, come across a diversity of 
characters, hear a variety of sermons, and see 
various phases of religious life. Ihave sometimes 
thought that it would be wellif some of our travel- 
ling friends would publish in this, or some news- 
paper, journal, or publication, their observed 
experiences. It would serve many good purposes ; 
enlarge our knowledge of, and deepen our insight 
into, the religious faculty of man; render us more 
truly liberal towards those who differ from us, by 
revealing to us the good that underlies all forms of 
worship, and the truth that is at the bottom of 
every creed; and would furthermore intensify our 
own devotion and spirituality. Strange is it 
that amongst the observed phenomena of the 
universe, this class of them should so generally 
escape being placed on record. Religious (so- 
called) newspapers have their notes upon 
ministers, churches, towns, and peoples, by 
“ Crayon,” “ Rambler,” or other wandering knights 
of the pen; but never, or hardly ever, do we have 
any light thrown upon the life of the people—their 
inner religious life, so far as that may be discerned 
in their church or home. During my travels I have 
come across, amongst others, a preacher of the 
Wesleyan body—a big man ; somewhere about six 
feet in height, and a “long way round.” He looks 
big, and thinks he is so. To hear him preach, 
is to hear some one preach once. This much you 
are tolerably certain of hearing —something new. 
I will give you an instance. “Paul, a man of God 
—a man of patience—had his share of troubles ; 
more than his share of them.” Meaning, as I suppose, 
that he bore vicariously those of some other person. 
This same Paul, according to my reverend friend, 
was an extraordinary person; but would he sym- 
pathise with his biographer’s reverence for Satan ? 
Quoth the parson: “Paul was an enemy, not of 
man, nor of God, but, I say it with all reverence, of 
Satan,” 

Strange as the good man’s sermons may be, and 
at times they are strange enough, his prayers are. 
still more so. In truth, they are not prayers at all, 
but something colder—more heartless than his ser- 
mons. The difference is, the sermon is preached 
to the people to tell them what God has done and 
said; the prayer is preached to God to tell Him 
what is being done, and what He ought to do. 
This may seem extravagant language, but it is 
somewhat below the truth. Maybe some of these 
days, I will give a brief report of one of these “ser- 
mons to the Deity,” for the special instruction of 
our ministers. Will they thank me ? 

But of all the escapad2s of my Wesleyan friend 
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and of all his remarkable,‘utterances, the most ex- 
traordinary and, to me, the most shockingly irre- 
verent, was indulged in on Sunday, August Ist, 
1868. The evening was very hot, the sermon dry 
and tedious. A few young menin the gallery, who 
deserve no small credit for staying through the 
sermon, left immediately after, without waiting for 
the singing of the last hymn. During the singing 
of that a few others left, making, with their heavy 
boots, a considerable noise. The good man waited 
till all was quiet, and thus opened his heart before 
God (I try to give accent, as well as words, cor- 
rectly): 

“We pray Thee, O Lord, to give us more grace 
than those young men and young women have. 
They, it seems, do not need the prayer and benedic- 
tion; there may come a time when they will need 
it. Tuey do not mind treating Thee and Thy house 
with irreverence (sic). We beseech Thee put a 
BETTER spirit in us; and give us, O Lord, letter 
manners, for it is very bad manners to leave before 
the service is over.” 

I perceive by the “station list” that the rev. 
gentleman will speedily take his departure to 
another circle of friends. I hope they will be warned 
in time, and acquire good manners, or that they will 
introduce some liturgical service. Failing these, 
and, with these, they will need charity and patience. 

SEPTimus SMITH, 


SERMONS. 


Tue Times has lately been indulging on the defects 
of Sermons. The Guardian thinks it is not worth 
while to condense laboriously its complaints, but 
that it is enough to say that, according to this 
authority, sermons are long, or dull, or both; that 
they are below mediocrity in composition, and are 
too superficial and empty to be addressed to an 
educated boy of twelve; that they are either 
delivered in “a monotonous tone on B flat, or ina 
voice which has a definite key-note of A three 
sharps,” whatever that may be. Such are some of 
‘the common faults of our Sunday discourses; anda 
remedy is proposed which may partly meet them. 
The preacher 1s not to read his sermon froma manu- 
Script, or to repeat it from memory. Heisto study 
his subject carefully, write down on small note-paper 
(there is nothing like precision in directions), the out- 
line of what he wishes to say ; and then to look his 
audience well in the face, and express his thoughts 
in language originated in the pulpit. In that case, 
we are led to expect, the clergyman may succeed 
about as well asamember of Parliament delivering 
his speech, or a barrister addressing a jury. The 
Guardian, however, does not seem to think so 
highly either of parliamentary or forensic eloquence 
as the Times. It is not a matter of obligation with 
most members of the Lower House to make every 
week two speeches, each of the length of at least 
twenty minutes. They are supposed to speak only 
when they have something which they really want 
to say; and even then they do not always dispense 
with previous verbal preparation. Not long before 
the close of the last session, an honourable member 
tried to read a written speech, and excused this 
attempt at a breach of the rules of the House on 
the ground that he had not had time enough to 
prepare himself more thoroughly. And yet, is the 
standard of ordinary parliamentary speeches high? 
Does an average member of the House of Commons 
attain that easy fluency which is the least that we 
expect in the pulpit? A rumour has reached us 
from the Reporters’ Gallery that most of our re- 
presentatives would be horrified if a word-for-word 
report of their speeches met thejeyes of their con- 
stituents; that wearisome tautology is of frequent 
occurrence, that bad slips of grammar are not un- 
common, and that there is a frequency of those 
interjectory “hum’s” and “ha’s,” which are 
recognised by necessity more readily than by 
Lindley Murray. It may be answered that there 
have been hitherto, and will probably be here- 
after, a great many men of only average 
ability in the House of Commons; and it may be 
replied that there have been hitherto, and will 
probably be hereafter, a great many men of only 
average ability among the clergy. . . . Sermons are 
dull for various reasons. Sometimes they are dull 
in consequence of the essential dulness of the 
preacher. In this case a perfect cure is hopeless ; 
‘and we can only desire that the audience should 
share the dulness of the clergyman, and consent to 
be edified in a slow, ‘heavy, matter-of-fact way. 
Occasionally, it cannot be denied, the preacher has 
not sufficient interest in his subject; when this 
happens, the treatment wanted is moral and spiritual 
rather than intellectual; and the patient for the 
most part must minister to himself. These are 
examples of dulness absolute: there is also a dul- 
ness relative, which arises from a want of congruity 
between the sermon and the audience. Perhaps, in 
a large town, the incumbent of a Peel district, who 
has never had a regular University education, is 
vexing with his platitudes the sons and daughters 
of a maaufacturer who has taken care that his 
children should be thoroughly well taught; while 
a few miles off in the country a former “ Fellow 
and Tutor” is trying in vain.to produce by point, 


| rather than by force, an impression on dull, rural 


minds. An acute critic has lately observed, that if 
Dr. Newman had preached in former days one of 
his famous St. Mary’s sermons before a Scotch town 
congregation, they would very likely have thought 
the preacher a “silly body.” Astudent who has been 
living in the past from Monday to Saturday, and is 
saturated with the spirit of the books he has been 
studying, may fail at first to interest a listener 
who, like a recent writer in the Times, wants “to 
hear the faith of Paul, the love and hopes of 
John, the ethics of James, translated into 
modern phrase and placed in contact with the 
difficulties, the doubts, and the troubles of the age 
we live in.” But if a preacher is not essentially 
dull, this relative dulness can almost always be 
modified, and can sometimes be quite overcome. 
Just as some fluent declaimers become utterly 
dreary when they have been heard half a dozen 
times, so some clergymen, who are quite uninte- 
resting to chance listeners, gain a powerful hold 
over the regular attendants at their church. The 
habitual seeker after striking sermons may 
thus often sentence himself to that  inflic- 
tion of dulness which he is particularly anxious 
to avoid. Interest and sympathy in a com- 
mon subject may convert an otherwise ordinary 
address into a strong bond between speaker 
and hearer, and this interest and sympathy should 
be cultivated by laymen towards clergymen, as well 
as by clergymen towards laymen. The preacher 
must quit his own groove out of regard to his con- 
gregation ; and the listener must remember that it 
may be hard for ordinary teachers of religion to 
make a real impression on his mind in the course 
of a single lesson. 


ROMANISM IN THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


ConsipERING that the Anglican Church is, as the 
Bishop of Oxford assures us, “the great bulwark 
of Protestantism,” it is strange to see how very 
near its teachings can approach, on some leading 
points, to those of Romanism. ‘Truly it may often 
be said “Thin partitions do their bounds divide.” 
A good illustration is furnished us in a little work 
just published, called “The Plain Guide,” by the 
Rev. J. S. Pollock, of St. Alban’s, Birmingham. It 
is evidently intended to produce an effect on the 
people, for though it consists of 104 pages, and is 
well printed on excellent paper, the price of it is 
only twopence. One or two extracts will be suffi- 
cient to show what High Church doctrine is. 

The following, we suppose, means that a good 
Christian must shut his eyes, and go only where 
his priest thinks fit to lead him: 

“You must not choose your own religion; but 
believe all the truth that God teaches in His 
Church.” 

To one who knows anything of ecclesiastical 
history the next seems a somewhat bold assertion, 
but a true Churchman, of course, is bound to re- 
ceive it on trust: 

“The clergy of the Church of England trace 
their descent from the apostles whom the Lord 
Jesus ordained.” 

This is what you do when you sign yourself with 
the sign of the cross, which you can do “by making 
a line with your right hand from your forehead to 
your breast, and another line from your left 
shoulder to your right: 

“When we use it with the invocation—‘In the 
name of the + Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen’—it forms a short creed, mean- 
ing that we believe in three persons in One God, 
and that all our hope is in Jesus, who died on the 
cross.” It acts, too, asa kind of charm, being “a 
defence against temptation, especially against evil 
thoughts.” 

These are among the advantages derived from 
the Sacraments, of course “duly administered” by 
“ Divinely-appointed ministers : 

“By Holy Baptism we are washed from the sin 
of our birth, and born again of water and of the 
Spirit. 

Me Holy Communion feeds us with the Most Precious 
Body and Blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

“Confirmation gives us the Holy Ghost to 
strengthen us. 

“ Absolution cleanses us from sins committed after 
baptism. 

“By the ministry of God’s priests in the Visit- 
ation of the Sick, our souls are saved in their last 
agony from the assaults of the devil.” 

This is what you are to do “ when you go to your 
confessor: 

“Keep in mind that Jesus Christ has sent him to 
you—that your Saviour knows the depths of your 
heart, and will Himself come to be your Judge. 
Kneel down, and think that you are at the feet of 
Jesus on His cross, who is ready to save you, and 
to wash you from your sins in His own most 
precious blood. When you see that the priest is 
ready to hear you, say ‘Father, give me your 
blessing, for I have sinned.’ When the blessing 
has been given, you may begin thus: 

‘“¢T confess to Almighty God, before all the com- 
pany of heaven, and to thee, my father, that I have 
sinned very much in thought, word, and deed, 
through my fault, through my own fault, through 
my most grievous fault. [You may ‘smite upon’ 
your breast each time you say the word ‘fault.’ | 
Especially, I accuse myself that since my last con- 
fession, which was —— ago, I have —— &c.’” 


On the Real Presence, this is what Mr. Pollock 
says: 

“God only can make God present anywhere. 
Nothing but the mighty words of Jesus, spoken by 
His priests in the Consecration Prayer, can ‘bring 
Christ down from above,’” 

How any one whoever looks into his New Testa- 
ment at allcan imagine for a moment that such 
things as these form part of the simple Gospel of 
Christ, is to us an utter mystery. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


It has long been remarked that old-fashioned 
Quakerism is dying out, and that the peculiarities 
of dress and culture are going with it. Small as 
their body is, the Society of Friends has had its full 
share of schisms, and another, it appears, is now 
rending the body in America. This time it is on 
the subject of dress. Their peculiar uniform hag 
been for a good while almost their only remaining 
distinction, and now they seem likely to lose that. 
A Baptist journal informs us that the Western 
Quakers have of late fallen so far into the ways of 
the world’s people as to dress like other men, and 
a Mr. Daniel McPherson, otherwise a minister in 
good standing, was not allowed to speak at the 
Philadelphia yearly meeting, because of the 
depraved and worldly style of his personal appear- 
ance. A stiff controversy has arisen in consequence. 
“Friends” very likely would open their eyes if 
any one were to tell them the “dress” feature in 
their usages was only another development of the 
old spirit of ritualism and form, belonging to the 
same class of errors as that against which George 
Fox and his brethren made their protest. 

The New York Evening Post is responsible for the 
following “‘comparison of notes” between an elo- 
quent and reverend lecturer and the somewhat 
reckless reporter who attempted to put his remarks 
intype. Here is what the reporter said:—*The 
lecture last evening was a brilliant affair. The hail 
ought to have been filled, but we are sorry to say 
ouly forty persons were present. The speaker 
commenced by saying that he was by birth an 
ecclesiastical deduction ; gave a learned description 
of Satan, and his skill in sawing? trees. Among 
other things, he stated that the Patriarch Abraham 
taught Cecropsarithmetic. We trust the eloquent 
divine-may be induced to repeat the lecture 
at some future day.” Hereis what the lecturer 
said upon this:—“ Dear Sir—In a report of my 
lecture in your beautiful city, you have made some 
mistakes which I wish to correct. You make 
me speak of myself as by birth an ‘ecclesiastical 
deduction.’ What I said was, that I was not by 
birth, but only ecclesiastically, a Dutchman. In- 
stead of speaking of Satan as ‘sawing trees,’ I 
spoke of him as “sowing tares.’ I said nothing of 
Abraham, but spoke of the Arabians as nomads of 
patriarchal simplicity. I said that Cecrops was 
the founder of Athens, and instructed the people in 
agriculture.” 

The Mew York Indenendent gives the following 
statement as coming to it with the endorsement of 
a responsible name: 

“ A ruling elder, who is also the Sunday-school 
superintendent in the Strangers (O. S.) Presbyterian 
Church, Leavenworth Co., Kansas, is quite badly 
afflicted with colourphobia. A few Sabbaths since 
he drove the teacher of the ladies’ Bible-class from 
her seat, because, forsooth, she brought a neatly 
dressed small quadroon girl with her to Sunday 
school. The class had unanimously chosen their 
teacher; so, when told to leave, she said she would 
like an expression from the class. Whereupon the 
elder, seemingly filled with holy indignation, said: 
‘You can’t have it ;’ very emphatically adding, ‘We 
won't have any discussion, We ain’t agoing to have 
any niggers in the Sunday school’? An Oberlin 
graduate—a member of the same churech—arose : 
but the elder repeated, peremptorily, ‘We won’t 
have any discussion here” So there is one church in 
‘the green prairied West’ in which the men as well 
as the women must ‘ keep silence ’—at least on one 
subject. It is said that, though this church has 
received 500 dols, from the church extension fund, 
it still owes on its neat little house of worship, 
dedicated some two years since, several hun 
dollars. If any friends in the East are desirous of 
promoting a purely white Gospel, they may know 
from this where they can safely invest. A check 
addressed to the order of the Sessions of Strange 
(O.S.) Presbyterian Church, High Prairie, Kansas, 
Leavenworth City Post-office, would doubtless be 
gratefully acknowledged by the earnest labourers 
for white salvation.” b. Licey 

The retiremement is mentioned from the pastoral | 
office of the Rey. Albert Barnes, so well known in 
this country by his “ Biblical Notes.” In thejStates 


his reputation rests more upon his th 
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opinions, which are said to have given a tone to the 
“New School” section of the Presbyterian Church 
respecting the nature and origin of sin, human 
freedom, the atonement, &c. He was much perse- 
cuted thirty years ago by the rigid followers of 
Calvin, but the more liberal views which he has 
represented have made great progress since then. 
Mr. Barnes has been both an assiduous preacher 
aida voluminous writer. His latest contribution 
to theology is lectures on the “Evidences of 
Christianity,” in which he deals with some of the 
leading objections of modern scepticism. 


The heat in the States has been capping ours. A 
Washington correspondent, who writes with the 
themometer, in his shaded room, standing at 98, 
which is 5 or 6 degrees lower than in Albany and 
towns in Connecticut, says : 


“One is reminded of that state of affairs of which 
Wendell Holmes speaks: 
“*T saw a roasting pullet sit 

Upon a baking egg ; 

I saw a cripple scorch his hand 
Extinguishing his leg : 

I saw nine geese upon the wing 
Toward the frozen pole, 

And every mother’s gosling fell 
Crisped to a crackling coal.’” 


Mr. Beecher, lately alluding to the way in which 


people pray “Thy kingdom come,” and then cry | 


out against every mode that God uses to bring 
about the coming of that kingdom, illustrated it by 
the difference between American hospitality, as 
considered theoretically and practically. We pre- 
tend, he said, to be an asylum for the oppressed, 
and yet grumble at being overwhelmed by Germans 
and Irish; a land of freedom for the enthralled, 
and yet are unwilling to give the negro man the 
legitimate results of freedom; a shoolhouse for 
the ignorant of the earth, and yet grant no means 
of advancement beyond manual labour, and 
no adequate means even of legal protection to 
the industrious but unknowing Chinaman. Last 
winter a bill came up in the California Legis- 
lature to allow Chinamen to testify in certain 
eases in the civil and criminal courts, but the 
Assembly rejected the bill, and virtually gave 
free licence to all ruffians and robbers, provided 
they are white men, to inflict such outrages as they 
choose upon the poor Mongolian, without fear of 
legal penalty. This is but a continuation in spirit 
of the barbarous laws that but lately stood upon 
many of our State statute-books, excluding the 
negro from the witness box as against the white 
man. It tooka terrible war to overturn that relic 
of savageism—for as an instrument of unlimited 
torture and oppression, it is nothing else. The fifty 
thousand Chinese in California are, taken all in 
all, if not the most intelligent, highly educated, and 
wealthy, certainly the most patient, quiet, law- 
abiding, industrious, peaceable, and honest set that 
California can show. 


- An American High Church newspaper, as a proof 
that the doctrine of baptismal regeneration is not 
new in the Anglican Church, quotes the following 
epitapb, which it says is from a stone in the 
churchyard at Whitemarsh, Pennsylvania,’ full of 
very ancient tombs: 

“Two harmless babes, they only came and cried 
In baptism to be washed from sin, and died.” 
Another journal, taking the Evangelical view, asks 
if we are really to go to tombstones for our theology, 
and retorts upon its contemporary with the 
following, which it has copied from an ancient 
tombstone in a village not twelve miles from the 
city of New York: 
“ Here lies an honest man at rest, 
As ever God with His image blest; 
A friend of age, a guide of youth, 
Who honoured God and loved the truth : 
If there’s another world he lives in bliss, 
Tf there is none he made the best of this.” 


™ GODALMING, SuRREY.—The annual services were 
conducted in Meadrow Chapel on the 9th inst., by 
the Rev. H. W. Ellis, of Hinckley. In the evening 
there was a meeting of the members of the congre- 
gation and others interested in it, the Rev. H. W. 
Ellis presiding. The reports of the secretaries of 
the congregation, library, and Sunday school having 
been read, the meeting was addressed, chiefly on 
matters relating to the work of the congregation 
and its institutions, by the Chairman, Messrs. Isaac 
Ellis, J. Cook, T. Potter, sen., John Ellis, J. Coltman, 
Edwin Ellis, T. Potter, jun., and by the Rev. W. J. 
Smyth, misister of the congregation. The speeches 
of the members of the congregation implied much 
religious earnestness on their part, and gave pro- 
mise of increasing congregational activity. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


MY CREED. 
ALICE CARY. 

I Horn that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 


I hold all else named piety 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretence; 
Where no centre is can there be 
Circumference ? 


This I moreover hold, and dare 
Affirm where’er my rhyme may go ; 

Whatever things be sweet or fair, 
Love makes them so: 


Whether it be the lullabies 

That charm to rest the nestling bird, 
Or that sweet confidence of sighs, 

And blushes without word: 


Whether the dazzling and the flush 

Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, 
Or by some cabin door, a bush 

Of ragged flowers. 


’Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 
That makes us saints; we judge the tree 
By what it bears. 


And when a man can live apart 
From work, on theologic trust, 

I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 

—>—___ 


POET-LAUREATE. 


QUEEN AND 


Tue Gartenlaube, a paper published in Berlin, gives 
the following account of an interview which is said 
to have taken place between the Queen and Mr. 
Tennyson: 

Queen Victoriais one of the most ardentadmirers of 
Tennyson’s poems, and shortly after “ Enoch Arden” 
had appeared, she heard that Tennyson’s enemies 


and enviers charged that poem with being immoral 
and a glorification of concubinage. She applied to 
an eminent clergyman, and Jearned from him that 
cases of bigamy, it was true, were not very rare, 
and those whom such a misfortune befell might, 
perhaps, be pardoned by the Lord on the day of 
judgment, for the mercy of the God of Heaven and 
Earth knew no bounds; but that it indicated an 
alarming confusion on the part of the poet, to 
represent in a kind of halo a man who tolerated the 
continuance of such a sinful relationship between 
man and woman. This was what Enoch Arden was 
doing. Instead of appearing before his wife in order 
to resume his position as her husband, he lay down 
and died. The Queen was-not a little dis- 
quieted on hearing this. It was true she was 
| well aware that some of the High Church dignitaries 
were not very favourably disposed towards Ten- 
nyson. But since her husband’s death the 


Queen had accustomed herself more and more | 


to attach a higher importance to the voice of her 
surroundings than to her own opinions, and thus 
she was, for a while, unable to decide whether 
“Enoch Arden” really deserved the harshness with 
which it had been criticised or not. Finally, she 
thought she had better consult somebody else on 
the subject, and she happened to apply to a person 
who censured Tennyson’s poem with still greater 
severity, which was no wonder, considering that 
this person was no other than the lady who is com- 
monly believed to be the subject of one of Tenny- 
son’s earlier poems, the celebrated “Lady Vere 
De Vere,” the poetical rejection of an aristocratic 
coquette, who had cast her nets after the poet when 
he was still a very young man. 

After this twofold condemnation of “ Enoch 
Arden,” whose wonderful success had meanwhile 
fallen in a thousand echoes upon her ears, the 
Queen thought it would be best for her to speak 
with the poet himself on the subject which he 
had treated of in “Enoch Arden.” She there- 


fore extended her drive along the seashore 
that very afternoon beyond its usual length, and 
ordered the coachman to drive further west. 
Osborne, the Queen’s country seat on the Isle 
of Wight, is rather distant from the house of the 
poet, who lives likewise on that island; but no 
distance is very considerable there, and the roads 
all over the island are excellent. She soon after 
saw the poet’s house, which lies in the middle of a 
small grove of pines and firs, peering forth be- 
tween the verdure and foliage around it. The 
Queen was accompanied by two of her daughters. 
When she perceived Tennyson’s form in his 
garden—his long hair and full beard caused her to 
recognise him at a glance—she entrusted her 
sketeh-book and the metal box in which she 
gathered flowers and plants for her herbarium to 
the Princesses, and walked alone to the low garden 
gate, whither Tennyson had already hastened to 
meet her. She did not want to enter his house, 
but, walking along with him along the shore, she 
explained to him what disquieted her in regard to 
his poem, on the beauties of which she dwelt with 
that refined appreciation which is said to be pecu- 
liar to her. The two thus walked along the high 
western shore—at their feet the blue sea, upon 
which many white sails, like scattered bluckthorn 
blossoms, were scudding, while the neighbouring 


| 


hedges resounded with the merrychirping of the robin 
redbreast and the wren, and innumerable seagulls, 
screeching, circled round the steep cliffs. At lasta 
bundle of faggots obstructing the pathway arrested 
their progress. A light-haired, blue-eyed girl of ten 
or twelve years was standing beside it, not a little 
frightened at not having shouldered her burden 
yet; for, like all the islanders, she knew the Queen, 
and to have obstructed the path to the graveyard, 
before the entrance of which lay her faggots, 
seemed the more unfortunate to her as the high 
road, owing to its muddy condition on that day, 
could not be used by pedestrians. Tennyson as- 
sisted the little girl in binding and shouldering her 
bundle of faggots; the Queen asked her name—it 
was Annie—and gave hera piece of money, and the 
happy girl went slowly on her way. 

“A sweet-faced child,” said the Queen, gazing 
after her, as she was tottering along with her heavy 
burden; and, then, as if to lead the poet back to 
the subject of their previous conversation, she 
added musingly, “It is about thus your Annie Lee 
must have looked,—I mean at the time when she 
was the playmate of Enoch and Philip, and, to re- 
concile them in their boyish quarrels, promised 
them both to become their little wife.” 

“A painter really might use that little girl as a 
model for that purpose, your Majesty,” replied 
Tennyson. He had stood still, in order to allow 
the Queen to pass a puddle of rain water, and the 
august lady, calling to mind a beautiful passage in 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King,” on seeing the 
ripple on the surface of the puddle, recited the 
lines. “But that inscription is Enoch, is it not?” 
asked the Queen, looking in passing at the epitaph 
on one of the moss-grown tombstones, and then 
answering herself:—“Sure enough, it is Enoch. 
It is strange how important something which we 
formerly regarded with utter indifference suddenly 
appears to us. Thus, for instance, this name, which 
I have so often read on these stones, among so many 
others from the Old Testament, during my excur- 
sion onthe island.” And, then, looking around, she 
added, “It isa pity that your Philip had not like- 
wise a namesake here ; people would not be long in. 
believing that the two heroes of your poem are- 
buried here, and they would, maybe, lay the scene 
of your whole poem in the shade of these walnut 
trees. But, tell me, Mr. Tennyson, what have you: 
to reply to all those objections which I mentioned 
to you before?” 

“Very little, your Majesty.” 

«“ What ?” 

“T should be sorry, your Majesty, if the little 
girl yonder had to-bear the stain of illegitimate 
descent.” 

“ What little girl 2” 

“The little girl disappearing just now behind the 
hawthorn hedge, your Majesty; I mean the child 
carrying the bundle of faggots.” 

“And what has that girl to do with your 
poem ?” 

“A great deal; for if the Bishop of N. had had 
his way, little Annie, yonder, would be considered 
a child born in illicit wedlock.” 

The Queen had stood still. 

“You do not mean to say, Mr. Tennyson,” she 
replied, “that on our little island here an event 
such as you related in your ‘Enoch Arden’ has 
really happened 2?” 

Ard as Tennyson was silent fora moment, she 
continued, “Oh, I know you do not like to answer 
such questions. But tell me now; did Enoch 
Arden live here? and is he perhaps even buried 
underneath that tombstone ?” jE 

“Your Majesty,” said Tennyson, “there occur 
among the lowly and poor many traits of heroism, 
for which historians might envy the quiet observer 
of the people. Happy he who can contemplate 
and comprehend such traits with an unbiassed 
mind; happy he who is enabled to relate them in 
his poems without spoiling their simple originality 
too much; happy above all he of whom poets can 
tell ueuoh traits. His memory disseminates heavenly 
seed.” 

The Queen had walked across the lawn to the 
tombstone and laid her hand on its moss-grown 
edge. She stood there a long while in silence, her 
eyes fixed on the spot where Enoch had found his 
last resting place. At length she drew herself up, 
and, turning to go home, she said, “God bless 
him! He did right after all ” 


EE 


THE JEW’S USE. 


Tuer Guardian, in two recent articles, has had some 
curious speculations, apropos of Mr. Disraeli, re- 
garding the peculiarities of the Hebrew race. It 
says it is a very common observation made about 
the Jews, that they add nothing to the productive 
energy of those countries to which they belong. 
They are great in all the tactics of the counter, in 
the machinery of barter, in the diplomacy of retail ; 
furnish them with material and they will dispose 
of it to the best advantage; they can wait for cus- 
tom, they are media for the productions of others 
to pass through, and they are successful expositors 
of articles and goods, but they create nothing; 
they contribute nothing to the work of production 
in a nation. This is no accidental feature of the 
Jew, it accompanies him everywhere, it is some- 
thing inherent in the stock. Who hears of a 
Jewish farmer? of a Jewish cattle-breeder ? 
of a Jewish converter of any raw produce to use ? 
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He is at any rate a great rarity. On the other! occupied one month by the Rev. J. C. Woods, of 


1 


hand, they line whole cities with their shops and | Adelaide, and another month by the Rev. J. Pillars, 


bazaars. $ I t 
lessness; he has his use and his place in the 


his place. 
character of the Jew as a politician and states- 
man; the observation of which is of service, as 
showing how the same characteristic can pass 
through different circumstantial media, can appear 
under different forms, and perform different func- 
tions. 

What does everybody say, then, of Mr. Disraeli ? 
That he is a tactician, an admirable tactician, an un- 
rivalled tactician, His patience, his dexterity, his 
adroitness, his disputative art, his skill in deal- 
ing with sections and groups on the arena 
of the House—ia a word, his management, is 
in everybody’s mouth; that is to say, he is 
great in one branch of parliamentary govern- 
ment. But a nation cannot live upon tactics; 
it wants substantial food as well; it wants the origin- 
ation of schemes and measures for the actual 
development of its resources, for the growth of its 
commercial limbs, for the fertilisation of its whole 
area. It wants its stomach filled with proper 
nourishment. What does the most dexterous set 
of moves on the chess-board of the House of Com- 
mons, with a number of benches of men looking on, 
and saying to themselves ‘How fine, what playy 
what fence !”—what does all this do to feed the 
nation ? Nothing. It may be a part of parliament- 
ary government, but it isthe unproductive part of 
it, not the productive. Tactics are what Lord Bacon 
calls final causes in science—they are barren vir- 
gins, they have no offspring. 

These being, then, the two great branches of 
parliamentary government, what has the Premier, 
so successful in one of them, got to show in the 
other? Have the brains of Mr. Disraeli, fertile as 
they are in chess moves, generated one single great 
or useful measure of finance, one single facilitation 
to trade, one single expansion of the commercial 
area of the country? Has he added one single 
spriog to the activities, one single outlet to the 
resources, of the nation? In a word, he has been 
thirty years, and has he one single productive work 
to show? Whenever he has been in office he has 
simply followed Mr, Gladstone’s lead on this 
ground, without attempting anything of his own. 
He has shown the good sense not to interfere 
with what has been done, but he has inaugur- 
ated and originated nothing. Is this accidental ? 
It is not. It is a feature of the race. The 
Jew adds nothing to the productive energy of the 
country to which he belongs. He has his functions, 
this activities, his aptitudes; he is the medium in 
‘trade, the tactician in Parliament, but no inventor, 
no fertiliser, no provider of fresh matter, no dis- 
-coverer of new resources. In that fountain and 
well-spring of creative energy—that process which 
forms the vital function of a prosperous, a flourish- 
ving, and a growing nation, he takes no part. 

Mr. Disraeli has the good sense not to be ashamed 
-of his race, and it would be unpardonable in any- 
‘body to taunt him with it; but his politica] life 
ssbill bears the stamp of his race. It is impossible 
that a statesman can devote a whole exist- 
ence to tactics, can fasten his eye for ever 
upon the moves and transpositions. of a 
narrow arena, and can come out a perfect 
strategetical conjuror, without having violently 
suffered from the process. He has been excluding 
himself all the time from the field of solid originat- 
iveness and production. This side of the states- 
man has simply withered for want of exercise. 
“ Withered ” do we say,—has he ever had it? Has 
he got this sort of work inhim? We donot believe 
that he has. He is a master of finesse, he can 
arrange party resources, he can set out his wares 
admirably, lis scales can weigh a man to a nicety, 
he has the inherent patience of his race in waiting 
for the best bargain; but he has not the stuff of an 
English statesman in him. The manager, the 
barterer, the retailer of political life is perfect ; but 
the producer of solid material for the benefit of the 
country, the invigorator of its commercial blood, the 
originator of fertile and fruitful legislation, never 
existed. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Giascow.—The.annual excursion of the Sunday 
schoo] took place last Monday. ‘The scholars, accom- 
panied by their teachers, parents, and friends, 
numbering in all nearly 200, lett Glasgow by 
steamer in the morning and proceeded to Innellan. 
Among those present were Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
minister of the congregation, Mrs. Crosskey, Rev. 
John Russell, and others. After landing and spend- 
ing some time in a pleasant hill-side ramble, the 
party assembled in a field on the sea shore for 
games; tea followed, after which prizes were dis- 
tributed to successful competitors, and all safely 
returned home. ; 

MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.—We have received the 
annual report of the Unitarian church at this place, 
dated January 31, 1868. The average attendance 
at the morning services is 100, and in the evening 
50. Several persons during the year have left the 
colony, as, for instance, Mr. Chas. Heape and Mr. G. 
G. Ellis, and the church has consequently suffered 
logs. In the early part of the year an exchange of 
pulpits was effected, the Melbourne pulpit being 


Nor is this to charge the Jew with use- | 


: eee , two months occupied the pulpit at Adelaide. 
economy of the community ; but this is his use and | 


We observe an analogous feature in the | 


of Sydney, while the Rev. Henry Higginson Fe 
he | 
committee suggests that these exchanges should be 
for at least a year, and mention as evincing a strong 
feeling of vital practical Christianity in the congre- | 
gation at Melbourne, that about £40 has been col- | 
lected for charitable purposes. The gross income 
was about £420, but as there is a balance of about 
£50 against the congregation, the committee urge | 
the members to save them the necessity of a per- | 
sonal solicitation by making their subscriptions 
voluntary, and conclude by saying:—“ We do not 
pretend to be a wealthy congregation, nor do we | 
seek to make our church a great financial success; | 
but, while we believe in the truth of the doctrines 
we profess, and hold that without making any great 
mark amongst the churches of our adopted land, 
we are still beneficially influencing, and tending to 
liberalise, more popular teachings, it is our first 
duty to exert ourselves vigorously, to maintain our 
minister in an independent position, and our church 
free from the deadening incubus of debt.” 
STOURBRIDGE.—On Sunday week, the eighty- 
third annual sermon, in aid of the Wollaston-road 
Schools, was preached by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
of Glasgow, from Luke ii. 52. The collection 
amounted to £40. 10s, 10d.—On the evening of the 
9th, the members of the choir and some visitors 
were entertained at the schools, when votes of 
thanks were accorded to the Rev. H. W. Crosskey 
for his services on the previous day, and to sundry 
other persons.—On the 10rh, the children had their 
annual treat at Wollescote, the residence of T. H. 
Pargeter, Esq., who kindly placed his grounds at 
the disposal of the schools for the day. At half-past 
four 217 children sat down to tea. When the children 
were marshalled for their homeward journey, Mr. 
Akroyd tendered the cordial thanks of the schools 
and friends to Mr. and Mrs. Pargeter for their very 
kind and hospitable attentions. Mr. Pargeter 
acknowledged the compliment in some suitable 
remarks.—The “ Meeting of Ministers” (established 
in 1782) was held in the Presbyterian Chapel on 
the 11th, at half-past eleven o’clock am. The 
services were introduced by the Rev. R. H. Cotton, 
of Birmingham; and the Rev. H. W. Crosskey 
preached, taking as his text Acts x. 15—* What 
God hath cleansed, that call not thou common.” 
After service a meeting for business was held. In 
the afternoon the ministers were entertained at 
dinner by Mr. and Mrs. Akroyd, of Parkfield. 
The “meeting” was attended by the following 
ministers:—Revs. S. Bache and J. Wilson, Bir- 
mingham; M. Gibson, Dudley; H. M‘Kean, Old- 
bury ; J. Gordon, Evesham; H. Eachus, Coseley ; 
W. Cochrane, Cradley; J. Dean, Tamworth; D. 
Maginnis, Stourbridge; A. Gordon, Liverpool; 
W. Robinson, Crewkerne; and H. W. Crosskey, 


Glasgow. 


this dream may not be realised to perfection in our 
time, a beginning may be made which shall, at 
least, point the way to that consummation. Mr. 
Hume-Rothery will probably acknowledge that 
there is no recognised “ church,” or sect, or party, 


| in our Jand which does not add more or less to the 


cardinal principles affirmed in this pamphlet; 
and that such additions constitute the barriers 
which exclude those whom its authors would 


/ include, and who may be said to be at pre- 


sent without any religious home; while, in 
virtue of affirming the very sum of Christian 
doctrine—the love of God and neighbour, on 
which “hang all the law and the prophets,” as 
declared by the Master himself, whom all the sects 
profess to revere and follow—they would not 
necessarily exclude any votary of the more com- 
plex creeds. Is not a church based on such universal 
principles a want of the age? Grant that it would 
appear “only a new sect” (for I take it its project- 
ors would scarcely admit it to “be” such), what 
then? It would hold out the right hand of fellow- 
ship to all the sects, and show them with uncon- 
querable logic, that their freedom to hold other 
tenets in addition to its simple principles being 
respected, they might, with perfect consistency, 
enter ics broad fold, and maintain unity of spirit 
with variety of thought, realising at last “on earth 
peace and goodwill.” What is to hinder all who 
have attained Mr. Hume-Rothery’s own idea of the 
church, to form themselves into an organisation for 
the propagation of that idea, and all the grand issues 
involved in it? Would not this, in fact, be pretty 
much what the authors of this pamphlet contem- 
plate—a church for the more speedy realisation of 
the church ? 

The verbal inconsistency which he points out in 
the sentences he quotes, finds its resolution in the 
different senses in which the word “church” is 
used; and this need not be further referred to. 
The “tremendous tyranny ” which he finds in this 
New Catholic Church is surely a “ bogy” of his 
own imagination. To give any support to it at all, he 
is forced to impute a “ power of the keys,” which I 
believe the authors of the pamphlet would be the 
first to repudiate, and for which there is not, to my 
observation, any ground in their production. 

Other remarks occur to me as desirable to be 
uttered, but I have already trespassed enough upon 
your space, and am therefore constrained to reserve 
them. 

How far the Unitarian church already fulfils the 
conditions and requirements of the New Catholic 
Church, and how soon and to what extent the 
purification and expansion going on within it will 
realise the “impracticable dream” of “ Amicus,” are 
topics which I should like to see treated. Willany 
of your readers “ condescend” upon them, as the 
Scotch say, and oblige yours faithfully, 

ANDREW DAvIDsON. 

Liverpool, Aug. 10, 1868. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. D.—H. F.—Received. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of ever. 
letter must append his name for publication. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market. 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors- 


THE NEW CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


To the Editors.—Cordially sympathising with the 
reviewer of the pamphlet under this title, whose 
article appeared in your number of 3lst July, I 
would yet, with your permission, present a few 
thoughts in qualification of his criticism, and 
endeavour to set the question of a formal organisa- 
tion, embodying the principles of the pamphlet, in 
a less unfavourable aspect than that in which he 
has placed it. : 

In his definition of the true churcb, if I correctly 
apprehend his meaning, I find myself perfectly at 
one with him. This church exists now, and has 
existed, and will continue through all time. The 
faithful of every clime, colour, and condition are 
its members. Whoever loveth God and worketh 
righteousness is in it, and of it; nor does it matter 
what his function, or what the remainder of his 
creed. That all life is sacred, and every true work 
a service of God, and every worker who dedicates 
his life and labour to the Father, a very priest in 
tha temple whose «rch is “grand immensity,” the 
authors of this pamphlet, I apprehend, would join 
your reviewer in cordially affirming. There is no 
opposition between him and them in any of the 
general ideas he has expressed in this relation. 
But he would seem to be contented with the 
affirmation of the viewless, universal, spiritual 
churcb, whose members are scattered through all 
sects and societies of mankind; while they desire 
to seize the principles which are common to all 
religious sects, and embody them in a visible 
organisation, into which every member of the 
former may enter, and from which no one who 
professes these principles shall be excluded, except 
by his own will, ignorance, prejudice, or ,other 
nternal limiting affection. 

Mr. Hume-Rothery considers this “an im- 
practicable dream.” The impracticable dreams 
of one age, however, have, ere now, become the 
common realities of its successor; and although 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Leeds : HunsLet.—On Wednesday next, opening ser- 
vices of the new Church. Tea party at five o’clock. 
Service by the Rev. C. Wicksteed, B.A., at seven o’clock, 


Birth. 
PARRY.—On the 14th inst., Mrs. Pierce Parry, of East-street, 
Bury, of a daughter. 


Marringes, 
ELLIS—LAIDLER.—On the 12th inst., at the Church of the 
Divine Unity, by the Rev. J.C. Street, Mr. Jonathan Barker 
Ellis, merchant, to Alice, youngest daughter of William 
Laidler, Esq., of Newcastle-on-T) ne. 
GOODMAN—LOWE.—0n the 16th inst., at the Great Meeting 
House, Coventry, by the Rev. G. Heaviside, B.A., Mr. Theo- 
philus Goodman to Miss Jane Lowe, both of Coventry. 
SMITH—TWORT.—On the 15th inst., at Horsmonden, Kent, 
by the Rey. Hugh Smith Marriott, M.A., Albert Smith, Esq., 
elder son of Wm. Smith, Esq., of Camden House, Chatham, 
to Alice Tyler, second daughter of Richard Tyler Twort, 
Esq., of Hayman’s Hill, Horsmonden.—No cards. 
SMITH—KERFOOT.—On the 17th inst., at the Old Chapel, 
Dukinfield, by the Rev, John Page Hopps, Mr. William 
Smith, of Town Lane, to Jane, second daughter of Mr. 
Edward Kerfoot, of Cheetham Hill Road, Dukinfield. 


Benth. 
TATE.—On the 18th inst., aged_36 years, at his residence, 31, 
Clarence-street, Cheetham Hill Road, Manchester, Mr. 
Edward Booth Tate, only son of Mr. Councillor Tate, Salford. 


NEW GOODS FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 
7ILLIAM MOSS has just received a large 
assortment of Angola Clotbs for Tourists’ Suits, 


Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suits. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-SPREET, 


0 ENCOURAGE 


The growing disposition of the Publie to use 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
tis eae a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellen 


VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lis. PER DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. It is much in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. sin 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS 


96. MARKET-STREET, _ 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER ; 
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advertisement. : 
EAP BRIDGE UNITARIAN SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL.—On Sunday, the 30th August, 1868, 

TWO SERMONS will be ee in the above School by the 

Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cross, when Collections 

will be made in aid of the School Funds. 

Service to commence in the afternoon at three o’clock, and 
in the evening at half-past six. 


OCHDALE, CLOVER-STREET. 

On Sunday, September 6th, 1868, TWO SERMONS will 

be preached by the Rey. F. BISHOP, of Chesterfield. Service 

to commence in the afternoon at half-past two, and in the 
evening at half-past six o’clock. . 


A collection will be made at the close of each service in aid 
3 ee ee. ee ee ees 


nday School. — 


PENING OF A NEW ORGAN AT THE 
UNITARIAN CHAPEL, NEWCHURCH. 

On Sunday, September 6th, 188, TWO SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., of Gorton. Service 
to commence in the afternoon at half-past two, and in the 
evening art six o’clock. 

Colonel MUNN, J.P., has kindly consented to preside at the 
Organ, when a selection of Sacred Music from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., will be sung by the choir 
of St. James’s Church, Waterfoot. 

Collections will be made in aid of the Organ Fund. 

. The Organ is built by Edward Wadsworth, Esq., of Man- 
chester, and contains two full rows of keys, nine stops in the 
great organ, and six in the swell pedal organ, C.C.C. to F., 

nd bourdon and grand octave bass, four couplers, and four 
composition pedals. 

Tea will be provided in the Schoolroom, for the convenience 
of friends from a distance. Tickets, sixpence each. 
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GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
PRINCIPAL: 

E. 8. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon, Professor of History in 
University College, London, 
Vi1CE-PRINCIPAL: 

J.J. WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

Students at University College are received into the Hall, 
and reside under Collegiate discipline. There are twenty- 
nine sets of rooms, some of which are now vacant, at rents 
varying from £12 to £48 for the session. 

The HALL will RE-OPEN on the 2nd of October next, at 
the same time as University College, in close proximity to 
which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIP’S.—The Trusters of the Gilchrist Edu- 
cational Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 per 
annum each, tenable for three years by students residing in 
the Hall, one being awarded every year to the candidate 
passing highest in the June Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written application, 
addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary at the Hall. 


Teen HOME MIssIONARY 


BOARD. 
The SECOND TERM of the Academical Year, 1868-9, 
BEGINS on Monday, September the 7th. 
JOHN R. BEARD. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 

BOARD.—Full Information as to the Subjects in 

which Candidates for Admission to the above [ustitution will 

be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham Hill, 

Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, be- 

fore [st September next. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 

TO MONDAY AT MATLOCK. — Every Saturday 

until the end of October, 1868, RETURN TICKETS, at the 
following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 
Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Company’s 
‘New Route, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 
: ule Paad return by any train on the following Sunday or 

onday. 


Stations. 


Fares. 
oy Class. Second Class. 
3. . 


Manchester w2i..0 60. cececate coe. . 6d 7s. Ou. 
Guld6 Bridge aes. s2aceescs0-+) 98. Od. 6s. 6. 
Stockport (Teviot Dale Station).. 88. 6d. .... 68. Od. 


In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excursion 
Office, 43, Piccadilly, and at the Midland Booking Office, 
Loudon Koad Station. : 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1368. 


yetces apply to Mr. AG, 68, 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER,.— 
The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD receives into his house, 
as members of his family, Young Men studying at Owens 
College. Two vacancies for next session. Mr. Herford will 
be glad to procure any information that may be desired re- 
specting the terms, classes, &c., of the College. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


ANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address C. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. 


W AN TED, by a Young Lady, a Re-engage- 

ment as DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 
family. Acquirements: English, French, Music, with Rudi- 
ments of German and Drawing.—Address Y., 140, Southgate 


Road, London. 
HE Friends of a Young Lady (aged 19) 


wish to proour for her a Situation as RESIDENT 
NURSERY GOVERNESS, or to Assist a Lady in Household 
Duties. She is very fond of children, and willing to make her- 
self useful.—Address C., care of Mr..Thew, 1, Castle-street, 
Liverpool. 


(X OVERNESS.—A Young Lady desires an 


engagement to Instructand Take Entire Charge of Young 
Children.—Address, J. E., 11, Alma Villas, Richmond, Su: rey. 


ANTED, at Michaelmas, by an Uncer- 
tifleated Mistress, the Sole Charge of a School. Testi- 
monials from the Rev. James Martineau.—Address, Portland 
British Infant School, Little Titchfield-street, London. ru 
{ inDow GRovE Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 

G,. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 

ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 

Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 

Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 
cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction,—For further particulars and refer- 
2) 08; -Street, RusscI Square, 

London; or to Mr. A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
HE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. QWEN wish to 


receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
during the season. 


Prick Ip. 


In three yols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


E HEBREW SCRIPLURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘Superiorto any preced- 
ing revision of our English trans\ation.”—Atheneum. 
. E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
stical. Price3d. Whitfield,.178, Strand, London. IM 
@NOMEL KTLON and RE-ISSUE of DR. 
BEARD’S MANUAL of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
SUITED to the TIMES. 

No.8. The God of Revelation and the God of Idealistic 
Materialism. 

N.B. This work, in Fourteen Numbers, will be issued com- 
plete in the form of an Octayo Volume about the end of 
October, when subscribers will receive their copies. The 
monthly issue will be continued. To afford opportunity for 
fresh subscribers, the subscription is re-opened. Subscribers” 
names, either for the complete volume, or for the volume in 
monthly parts, should be sent without delay to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. 

Subscription Prices: In One Volume, bound in cloth, 78. 6d. ; 
in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 6d. each. The trade price is 10s. 6d. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 


The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. L 7 
Ali orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
: . Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRICE 
Single Tracts 
3d. 


pp. ”» ». 
13 Dawson eeen dads eda 

The whole series, well bound, 
by post lis. 

In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post, a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the “‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


3. 
Per dozen, 
3 pp. Tracts 4d 


—NEW~ EDITION-OF -DRr~ 


“CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS.” 
Just published, neatly printed, and bound in bevelled boards, 
with red edges, price 3s. 6d., a new edition of 
HRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 
By EPHRAIM PEABODY, D.D. 
London; £. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 

STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, 

B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 

RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30to 40 Guineas per annum. 
Full prospectus on application. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOTTINGHAM.—SCHOOL RE-OPENED on Tues- 

day, August 4th.—During the erection of new premises, 
address 18, Regent-street:. 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Principal. 

Notr.—At the recent B.A. Examination of the University 

of London, one of Mr. Smith’s pupils has successfully passed. 

This makes the fourth of his private pupils who have been 

repared by him specially for the B.A. degree, and in each 

nstance with success. 


Just published, rice 43. 6d. as, 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, Containing 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns. 

London: Novello and Co., 1, Bernev’s-street, W. Manchester : 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Com mercial-street; and of all music and book sellers. 

P| ’ ’ Tie) ’ ’ 
AND. OF) FP AL PH sum ANO INS: 
a A Specimen Packet containing one each of the follow- 
ing Tracts, post free, price sixpence. 
The Appointed Way, by Caroline Shute. 
Inaugural Address, by ge J.J. Tayler. 
Objects of Band of Faith, by Goodwyn Barmby. 
John Tyscovicius—Martyr. 
Miss Betsey Busybody, a Tale. 
Jonn Biddle, our English Founder. 
Love lane, a Sketch. 
John Milton—Unitarian Confessor. 
Unitarian Church Extension. 
Address, Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


Just published, second edition, price 3d. 


UBSTANCE of a LECTURE on COM- 
PULSORY EDUCATION. By THOS. AINSWORTH. 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE BE OW By 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Birnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 


with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memoriat Volume wiil be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. ‘To all persons sending their names and 
33. worth of postage siamps it will be forwarded, post fred 
immediately on publicatios. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long aud earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barrard Castle. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 

lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 


Manchester: 8. d. 
Altar at Home, 2nd series.......... nia aistoote eicogervensuest ano 
Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher .........sssscesseeeee 3 O 
Clarke's Doctrines Of Prayer’... . cesses scacecesescs oe co ee 
Ware's Formation of Character...........cseecseeeceee «) eh 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors...... 3 6 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truthsand Errors............ 7 6 
Selections from the Works of Channing .........+.-+0++ 3 0 
Hales Service Of SOLOW ce <resdeotccoscescotcadeots ened 8 6 
Ware’s Silent Pastor ..........--.008 oe sania netels Sain atah oon EO 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets ...... 14 6 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms ... .... 7 @ 
Ditto ditto ofthe Book of Job .,.......... 7 0 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes andthe Canticles 7 0 
Noyes’ Theslogical Essays, by Stanley, Jowett,&e. .... 7 6 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church ............5. 2 6 
Hedize’s Reason in) Religiow (oH. ves. ccs ctsceletacsidclace’ 9 0 
Furness’s Domestic Worship.........seecscccecesccees «5, 8 
Ware’s Home Life ............ccceseee Redene ack Aor perk ial 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols........ adet io 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ...... seaiswe os 0 ssios Ben let. 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels....... vee TOE 
Lo & | se iat 
A BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 


a AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
peel HEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 


STOCKPOKT. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
WikAwN Negi Baw, 
8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE,MANCHESTER. 


(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALL®, Proprietor. 


NEW GOODS FOR THE SU i MER SEASON. 
Wy tire M MOSS has just received a large 
assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suite. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARK ET-SPREET, 


ME; HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8,° 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


THITEFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, (eres DOOR LARGE EE &e., 
ze ted Price Lists Post-free on applic The 
ke. Illustrated pi ITFIELD & SONS, - 
vViIapucr hese SE Lon ee ioe 
E jE BUILDINGS, STE ENS 
Parts s BIRMINGHAM. 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. e 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURTFIERS 

o of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi-~ 

cal Process. Puriflers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 

Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STRENT, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A curious controversy has sprung up at Moscow. 
M. Aksakof, in the paper called the Moscow, has 
been advocating religious liberty in Russia. He 
complains that the religious superintendence of the 
Government over a Russian begins with his birtb, 
never leaves him one moment during his life, and 
accompanies him to the grave. The police 
regulations about his baptism extend to the 
most minute details. Still more particular are 
they about his catechising. He is required to 
be‘diligent in his attendance at church, especially 
on Sundays and civil festivals. Parents are 
bound, under severe penalties, to see that all 
their children over seven years go to confession at 
least once a year, and the civil and military autho- 
rities are to see that no parents fail in this. All 
adults are under the same rule, which in their 
case is to be enforced by the “civil and military 
authorities.” “In the most private details of reli- 
gious life the policeman stands sentinel over every 
Russian.” Police regulations require him to attend 
church “with piety” and “without hurry,” not to 
talk there, to treat the sacred pictures with due 
reverence; not to move from one part to another ; 
to show “ awe, silence, recollection, and reverence ;” 
not to kiss the pictures except before or after the 
service, All particulars of the church decorations 
are carefully prescribed, and useless ornaments out 
of keeping with the sacredness of the place and 
carved images are strictly forbidden Then as 
to religious liberty, any member of the Rus- 
sian Church is subject to the forfeiture of 
all civil rights and exile to Siberia, or two years’ 
service in a penal corps, if he joins any other com- 
munion. M. Aksakof has been pressing for the 
repeal of these laws, and has been answered in the 
Russia by M. Pogodine, who says :—“ What in the 
world would you have with your ‘liberty of con- 
science ?’ If the Government were to listen to you, 
we should soon have the population in different 
sects, and half the great ladies throwing themselves 
into the arms of charming abbés.” M. Aksakof’s 
arguments may be guessed. But a Paris corre- 
spondent says that the fact of their being freely 
discussed in newspapers at Moscow, shows that the 
press in Russia enjoys a degree of toleration, if not 
of liberty, which inclines one to hope that such 
laws as these, when once freely discussed, are not 
likely to be long unrepealed. 

The Home Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society gives an encouraging account of the state of 
things in Madagascar. Such is the eagerness to 
listen to Christian preaching that on the Sunday 
previous to the departure of the last mail, 2,450 
persons were counted out at Mr. Toy’s church, while 
230 were listening outside during the service. 
another place, on the same day, the whole of the 
usual congregation turned out to make room for 
the crowd of people outside, that as heathens they 
might thus see the Christians were ‘anxious that 
they should ad/ hear “the joyfulsound.” The Queen 
and Government have publicly renounced idolatry ; the 
great national idol has been sent away, and the 
Queen sends her household to attend Mr. Toy’s 
ministry. The Government works have been stopped 
on the Lord’s Day, and a representative of a Foreign 
Power on his way to the capital to obtain a ratifica- 
tion of a commercial treaty, having reached the last 
station on a Saturday night, instead of finding the 
usual escort, was informed that he could not be 
received at courtuntil Monday. The eldestson of the 
Prime Minister, together with the Prime Minister’s 
sister, are candidates for Church fellowship. 

The Calcutta Englishman gives an account of the 
burial of the late Queen of Madagascar. The body 
was swathed in nearly 500 silk lambas, in the folds 
of which 20 gold watches, 100 gold chains, rings, 
brooches, bracelets, and other jewellery, together 
with 500 gold coins, were rolled. All the presents 
she had received from the Queen and the Emperor 
of the French were buried with her, and all her 
furniture and personal effects. Directly the Queen’s 
death was made known, all the people, with the 
exception of about twenty of the highest officers, 
had to cut off their hair and put off all their 
clothing except the “Jamba,” and this only to wear 
from the waist to the knees, until after the funeral, 
when the shoulders were to be covered by the 
“Jamba,” but nothing else worn. No singing is 
allowed whilst mourning for a sovereign; no clay 
walls nor houses are to be built; no earthenware 
made, and a great many more things are forbidden. 


At 


The Queen’s coffin was made of silver dollars, and 
is valued at about £4,500. The tomb is built like 
that of Radama I., only the little house on the top 
is painted scarlet, with gilt posts and eagles. There 
is a bar of silver across the dogr, and the inscrip- 
tion is laid in solid gold. 


It is stated that Cardinal Antonelli has officially 
notified Count de Sartiges, that the invitation to the 
Emperor Napoleon to send a representative to the 
Council next year is a special measure, not to be 
connected with any resolution which may be taken 
hereafter as to other sovereigns. In reference to 
this subject, the Pope remarked to a cardinal, 
“Formerly sovereigns undoubtedly had rights 
here, and the sovereigns of the present day wish to 
retain those rights, but they wish also to be ab- 
solved from the obligations they impose.” From 
this it would seem that some of the Catholic 
potentates are making it an object to be repre- 
sented at the Council, and are met by hard con- 
ditions, the Holy See always exacting a quid pro 
quo. 

Dr. Norman Macleod stated at a meeting of the 
Established Presbytery of Glasgow, that he is pre- 
paring for the press, with considerable care, a 
general statement of his views regarding Indian 
missions. 


The great Protestant Demonstration at the 
Crystal Palace, which was intended to strike terror 
into the heart of Mr. Gladstone and all his deluded 
followers, turned out to be supremely ridiculous. 
Though great exertions were made to secure a 
large attendance, and a hundred thousand was the 
estimate made by its promoters, the truth-telling 
turnstile would not vouch for the presence of more 
than seven thousand, which, when the ordinary 
sight-seers are deducted, leaves but a emall gather- 
ing of faithful Protestants, ready to do battle for 
the Irish Church. Even the Record is obliged to 
apologise for the miserable character of the whole 
proceedings, and to express regret that the “ asser- 
tion (made by a Mr. Holden, from Manchester) 
that Judas Iscariot was a gentleman compared 
with Mr. Gladstone, should have been received 
with cheers and laughter.” 


One of the next things that Dissenters will have 
to struggle for is the right to have their own 
ministers to perform the last offices for their dead 
in the parochial burial grounds, instead of being 
liable to such treatment as that which the Times the 
other day reported as given by the Rev. R. T. W. 
Taylor, rector of St. Mewan, near St. Austell, in the 
case of two children of Mr. Choad, of the same 
place, who belonged to the Wesleyan body. He 
lost a boy in September last, on a Wednesday, and 
on the following Friday he told Mr. Taylor that the 
child was dead. He asked him when he wished to 
have him buried, and Mr. Choad said on the follow- 
ing day, and spoke to him about reading the burial 
service. He said he was sworn not to doit, and 
Mr. Choad would not wish him to break oath. On 
the following afternoon, when the funeral arrived 
at the churchyard, no preparations had been made, 
except the construction of a graye. The sexton 
and undertaker were there, but no clergyman, and 
the child had to be buried without any ceremony. 
The same thing occurred when Mr. Choad lost 
another child in November. For this cruel conduct, 
Mr. Taylor has been cited to answer before a com- 
mission of inquiry at Exeter, and is liable to lose his 
gown for three months, 


At a meeting of the seatholders of the Doncaster 
Parish Church to consider what should be done in 
regard to a church rate, Dr. Vaughan, the vicar, 
pointed out that, under the new act, three courses 
were open to them. One was to levy an increased 
rate, and trust to the liberality of the parishioners 
to supply the necessary funds as heretofore, the rate 
being levied over a much smallerareathan formerly; 
a second course was to abolish the rate altogether, 
and to increase in its place the rents of the seat- 
bolders in sufficient degree to meet the deficiency ; 
and the third course was to abolish the rate and 
have an offertory, morning and evening, once a 
montb, for the purpose of meeting those expenses 
hitherto defrayed out of the rate, The resolution 
come to was, that the abolition of the rate should 
be recommended, and a monthly offertory substi- 
tuted, and the vicar promised to give the recom- 
mendation all the help in bis power, 

The Society of Friends, in their annual report on 
church rates, give the following figures as to dis- 
traints on the property of Friends:—Church rates, 


- 


cases 39, amount £153, 193. 4d.; rent-charge in liew 
of tithes, cases 155, amount £1,716. 1s.; other eccle- 
siastical demands, cases 16, amount £33. 2s, 2d. 
These figures are for England and Wales, the prin- 
cipal total being in Essex, £624. 8s. 8d.; Warwick- 
shire, Leicestershire, and Staffordshire are conjoined, 
ths total being £37. 8s. 5d. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Friends have been mulcted of £29. 63, 8d., 
and those of Yorkshire have suffered to the extent 
of £65, 103. 7d. In one case, for a claim of 3s, 3d., 
£6 wa3 taken; and in another, for 2s, 4d., £3 was 
taken. 


The Church Congress is to be opened in Dublin, 
by asermon from Dr. Magee, Dean of Cork, on 
Sept. 29th. On the same day papers are to be 
read by Dr. Kay, of Lincoln College, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor Plumptre, of King’s College, London, the 
Rev. R. Gregory, of Lambeth, and the Rey. Charles. 
Rice, on “ Our Religious Societies ; how their econo- 
mical and efficient Working may best be promoted ;” 
“Hindrances at Home and Abroad to the Progress 
of Missions, and how these may be overcome ;” 
“Relative Functions of Church and State in National 
Education.” OnSeptember 30th, papers will be 
read by the Dean of Cashel, the Rev. Alexander 
Irwin, the Rev. F. W. Farrar, and the Rev. Edward 
Jackson, on “ Church Work in Ireland,” and “ How 
the Church may best secure and retain the Attach- 
ment of her Younger Members.” On October ist, 
the Dean of Chester, Mr. Gambier Parry, Archdeacon 
Gilson, and the Rev. Dr. Reeves will read papers on 
the following subjects: “Authorised and system- 
atic Lay Agency, Male and Female;” “The American 
and Canadian Churches, their Organisation and 
Practical Working ;” “ Convocation and Diocesan 
Synods in England and Ireland.” On October 2nd, 
the Dean of Norwich, Sir Joseph Napier, Professor 
Jellett, and the Archdeacon of Dublin will read 
papers on “ How the Efficiency of our Church Ser- 
vice may be increased ;” “The Influence of the 
Increased Investigation of Physical Science on the 
Religious Views of those engaged in such Inquirieg, 
and on Theology in general ;” “The Church and the 
Periodical Literature of the Day ;” “Biblical Illus- 
ration, i.e. the Bible as illustrated by Modern 
Science and Travel.” 


The following melody, we suppose, is intended 
for an electioneering song: 

“Our dear old Church of England, new national 
song. Dedicated, by express permission, to the 
Right Hon. Benjamin Disraeli. Words by J. E. 
Carpenter. Music by J. L. Hatton.” 


The Rey. H. Christopherson, formerly an Inde- 
pendent minister, has been nominated to the in- 
cumbency of Bedford Chapel, St. George’s, Blooms- 
bury, where he will succeed the Rev. J. C. M. 
Bellew, who, in an old caricature, played Treacle 
to Mr. Spurgeon’s Brimstone. 


A curious proposal has been made, not, it would 
appear, for the first time, on behalf of the spirit: 
dealers of Edinburgh ; viz., that they should erect 
a church or churches for their own special benefit. 
The suggestion is put forward under “aggravated 
feelings.” A Free Church minister of that city re- 
fused to admit a spirit dealer as a member of his 
church, on the ground of his trade. The excuse 
was all the more singular as several wine merchants. 
are already members of the church. Forthwith the 
Scottish Advertiser proposes getting up a fund to 
remedy this condition of things. “ Let those in each 
city or town, head a subscription for the erection of 
churches for the convenience of their own body— 
the general members will soon follow, and the result. 
will be emancipation from this kind of thing. None 
observe the Sabbath more implicitly and conscien- 
tiously than the members of the trade, as a body. 
In every town, so greatly have the different 
branches extended, and so numerous are the per- 
sons engaged in it as employers and employés, that 
nothing could be more desirable than that they 
should hold churches of their own, and cease to be 
dependent upon the caprices of the ministers of 
public churches, for the opportunity of discharging 
their religious duties,” 


The following advertisement from the Record 
shows how souls are still dealt in even in Evangeli- 
eal quarters :— 


“Episcopal chapel for sale, fashionable town ;. 
high-class congregation ; average income, last seven 
years, £500 a year; present income rather low. 
First-rate opening for an Evangelical preacher. 
Immediate possession. Price only £1,700 for long 
lease, fixtures. and fittings. Principals ouly address. 
>—, Strand, W.C.” : 
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IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Spectator thinks that Bishop Hinds, in his 
plea for clerical freedom, goes just a little too far. 
He has not overstepped the limit to which any 
clergyman or layman has a right to push his inves- 
tigations, or to propagate among other men the 
result they bring home to his conscience and his 
intellect. There is and can be no such limit, net 
if inquiry brings the inquirer to the dreary faith of 
the sincere Secularist, that man dies like the flower, 
or to the horrible faith of the Recordite, that the 
Almighty doomed some men from eternity to dam- 
nation, and then sent His Son on earth to mock 
them with the false promise of a redemption He 
had previously decreed for them should never be. 
Even that worst of conceivable creeds is not beyond 
the range of the sincere and conscientious delusion 
possible to men otherwise able to comprehend what 
justice and truth-speakingimply. But the Spectator 
is wholly unable to believe that there are no limits 
which an honest man, solely intent on propagating 
truth as a minister of a church, be it that of 
England, or Rome, or Wesley, or John Bunyan, is 
bound to respect. Upon the whole, it is of opinion 
that no man ought to remain a clergyman of the 
English Church who does not believe in God as a 
sentient Being who rules the universe, in Christ as 
divine, or in the right of the nation to decree the 
creed of the National Church. 


After well combating several of the Bishop’s 
views, the Pall Mall very justly adds: 

“Even if we were satisfied, with Dr. Hinds, that 
the interests of the Church herself are promoted 
by those who have adopted more latitudinarian 
views than hers remaining in her ministry, we 
should hold this advantage dearly purchased by 
the prevalence of doctrines respecting the obliga- 
tion of subscription such as he advocates, and such 
as would not meet with one moment’s countenance 
from any one, if applied to any contracts or docu- 
ments other than ecclesiastical. But we believe 
quite the contrary. It is the avowed opinion of 
many that the formularies of the Church need re- 
casting, both with a view to greater liberality and 
greater precision, an opinion shared in by very 
many more who dare not express it. Now if it be 
recognised that subscription to formularies means 
nothing, of course any such reform becomes un- 
necessary, and is adjourned indefinitely. The 
secession of a very few men, at once conscientious 
and enlightened, would probably give a greater 
impulse towards the enlargement of the Church’s 
barriers than any amount of disingenuous evasion.” 


WHAT 


Among the baits which Churchmen have set to 
catch Wesleyans, the oddest is that which has been 
tried by the Church Times. This is the form in 
which it puts it: 

“Tf we believed in metempsychosis we should 
say that the soul of John Wesley was at this 
moment enshrined in Mr. Mackonochie. At all 
events we are certain that if Wesley could revisit 
the earth again there is no man living with whom 
the would feel more at home than the Vicar of St. 
Alban’s.” “And we would respectfully point out 
to them [Wesleyan laymen] how great and import- 
ant service they might do, if they would, in con- 
formity with the principles of John Wesley, utterly 
refuse ever to be present at any celebration of the 
blessed Eucharist where the celebrant was not a 
real priest.” 

With a view to aid the “No Popery” cry, the 
Rock has engaged the “great Tupper” to reproduce 
some of the horrible tales of female martyrs under 
the Inquisition, and this eminently Protestant 
print having at the same time been attacking Mr. 

Spurgeon in its feeble-forcible way, he reminds it 
that 

“The same spirit which blazed up at an auto-da- 
Jé smoulders in an imprisonment for church rates ; 
and the same principle which, in its manhood, 
dyed the Netherlands with blood in order to thrust 
in the Papacy, is that which thrusts in the Irish 
Church upon an unwilling people.” 

The Spectator thus introduces a speech (made, 
by the way, some two years ago) of the great 
Baptist preacher: 

“Mr. Spurgeon, it is said, does not see why Non- 
conformist ministers should not interfere in poli- 
tics. His brethren, deprecating such interference, 
remarked, that they were ‘not of this world.’ Mr. 
Spurgeon, who with a great many faults never can 
stand cant—and once, it is said, rather fiercely told 
a total abstainer that porter helped preachers — 
retorted ‘ All that is metaphor. You might as well, 
being sheep of the Lord, decline a mutton chop on 
the plea of cannibalism.’ Considering that some 
of the greatest crimes ever committed in the world 
owe their origin to political feeling, and some of 
the greatest acts of virtue to political heroism, not 
to mention that the legal accusation on which 
Christ was murdered was suspicion of treason—the 

-notion that politics are beneath the attention of a 


minister of the Gospel is certainly a most grotesque 
display of the arrogance of caste. Do these men 
never scold or praise their cooks, that they are too 
holy to encourage or warn their representatives ?” 


Alluding to a half-treasonous comparison once 
made by him, when the Queen was still young 
upon the throne, the Scotsman thus sharply hits the 
great Liverpool Evangelical for his meddling with 
the subject of the Coronation Oath: 

“There is reason to be thankful for what the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neile has not said, or said again. 
Giving a hurried but comprehensive sketch of the 
history of ‘the agency referred to,’ he plunges 
somewhat wildly into scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth—but what about Queen Victoria ?—what 
about the late lamented ‘ Jezebel?” The Rev. Hugh 
once made himself a great name by a startling and 
ingenious comparison between a certain British 
and a certain Jewish Queen. That celebrity proved 
only temporary—perhaps he has made a mistake 
in now seeking to snatch a like celebrity by like 
means. Nay, it may even be that, as events have 
proved the doctor quite wrong before, he may be 
wrong again, and we may be all right yet. For be 
it known to all men, except those few Liverpool 
men and many Liverpool women who will not 
believe it, that even the Rev. Canon M‘Neile, in 
spite of the excellent state of his foreign relations, 
is not infallible. He aims, indeed, at the position 
of a Protestant Pope, but his claims are not unim- 
peachable nor unimpeached. Some years ago, he 
charged Mr. Milner Gibson with not being a good 
Protestant, whereupon the hon. member said what, 
though we don’t much like him, seems to be a good 
thing, and worthy to be here adopted and re- 
peated—‘ I am a better Protestant than Dr. M‘Neile, 
for I protest against all that he protests against, 
and I protest, moreover, against Dr. M‘Neile,’” 


The Pall Mail thus defines a Dean: 


“He is a clergyman who receives a handsome 
income for regulating, in some sort of intermittent 
fashion, the services in a cathedral church. He is, 
in fact, a sort of clerical churchwarden, with the 
right to preach, and to appoint others to preach, and 
also to forbid others to preach. His work, in truth, 
is infinitesimally small, he has a handsome salary, 
and the house which is his official residence is 
comfortable. Consequently, deaneries are held to 
be the special perquisites of the English aristo- 
cracy, either in consideration of the Dean’s personal 
or matrimonial relationships. Out of the twenty- 
seven English deaneries about one-half are held by 
gentlemen who are either the sons of peers, or have 
married the daughters of peers, or have some other 
connection with the territorial interests of the 
country. Lord Palmerston’s rule, as suggested by 
Lord Shaftesbury, that, if possible, Bishops should 
be selected from the ranks of those whose names 
are not only in the book of life, but also in the 
peerage, is acted upon with even more fidelity in 
the making of Deans. The working cathedral clergy 
are the minor canons, with whom the dignitaries for 
the most part decline to associate in that smallest 
among small institutions, the ‘society’ of a 
cathedral city.” 

The Guardian speaks of Dean Goode, who was 
found dead in his bed the other day, as “almost 
the only man pretending to theological lore in the 
Evangelical school, and certainly the one who most 
showed it in his writings.” 

The Irish Churchman states, that a collection of 
statistics is being made with a view to show how 
much practical work has been done of late years in 
the various parishes of Ireland, and says: 

“Tt is to be hoped that the mass of information 
thus acquired will be judiciously arranged, and 
then given to the public, in order that our friends 
in England may see how much injustice there is in 
the statements which represent the Irish Church 
as doing nothing. The notorious Dr. Littledale has 
bitterly accused the Irish Church of neither pos- 
sessing the affections of her children, nor of draw- 
ing forth their sympathy towards good or charitable 
works. It is far easier to make such sweeping 
statements than to take the trouble of ascertaining 
facts; and it is to be hoped that Dr. Littledale (of 
whom it was wittily said, even when he was in a 
chrysalis state, that he was a Littledale that thought 
a great ‘dale’ of himself) will be clearly confuted 
by the evidence of facts and figures.” 


The “Cheshunt correspondence” still goes on. 
The Rev. Edward Fellows, of Great Malvern, “con- 
fesses to a warm indignation against priests of the 
Church of England doing or saying anything to 
strengthen the notion” in the President of the 
College, that he may “consider himself in all 
spiritual concerns equal to a priest episcopally 
ordained.” And Mr. Fellows thinks 

“Tf the English clergy would but honestly attend 
to their own duties, and not go out of their way to 
mislead the already deceived and to disgust those 
of their own order; if they would in their own 
churches to which they are appointed devoutly 
pray, day by day and week by week continually (as 
they have bound themselves to do), to be delivered 
‘from all false doctrine, heresy, and schism,’ ‘that 
all who profess and call themselves Christians may 


be led into the way of truth;’ if they would show 
their love for their ‘brethren’ by being always at 
hand to advise, to help, to cheer, and to rebuke, if 
necessary ; if they would show their belief by their 
works, that they are heart and soul in earnest 
about the salvation of souls; if they would follow 
St. Paul’s advice and avoid those who cause divi- 
sions, and strive to win back those that are 
scattered—if, I say, the English clergy would carry 
out all this in practice, Cheshunt College would 
lose its work and its students, for there would be 
one fold, honestly collected into one by a straight- 
forward course.” 


At the present season, when the Times and several 
of its contemporaries besides, are afflicted with the 
sermon fever, the Freeman wonders that lay 
preachers have escaped. It cays: 

“This may partly be attributable to the fact that 
the grumblers are members of the Church of Eng- 
land. Congregationalists, of either section, and 
Methodists, of all varieties, are less liable to the 
epidemic. They are stronger men, and their 
ministers frequently administer tonics, which keep 
them up tothe mark. Evidently Nonconformists 
find the sermon more endurable than Episcopa- 
lians report it is, from which it is fair to conclude 
that there is more power and less prosing at chapel 
than atchurch. But how about the lay preachers ? 
. . .« Take England through, a moiety, we 
should think, of the classes below the mechanic, 
who attend places of worship, are led in their 
devotions by unprofessional ministers of the Lord 
Jesus. Such men merit recognition. In common 
with other preachers, and perhaps beyond most, 
the ‘volunteers’ of the pulpit indulge in long ser- 
mons. Sometimes lack of preparation, and, 
occasionally, the want of thoroughness in thinking 
out a subject, accounts for the undue length 
of the discourse. Brevity is the result of a 
painstaking condensation of matter. To pack 
closely a man must work hard, and patiently, and 
skilfully, Many sermons occupy an hour because 
the preacher had not time to concentrate his 
thoughts, or to separate the chaff from the wheat. 
This being the case, it is not surprising that the 
preachers who have the least leisure should preach 
the longest sermons. And yet of all congregations 
those they minister to most require brevity. The 
uneducated are not accustomed to continued medi- 
tation or sustained thinking. Neither agricultural 
labourers nor city costermongers are fitted to thread 
their way through the labyrinthal intricacies of an 
involved discourse. For such hearers the path should 
be made narrow, so as to admit of no wandering; 
plain, so that the careless even may not fail to see 
it; and brief, in order to conduct the weakest to 
Him who is the end of preaching. Every sermon 
to the unlettered should be simple, straightforward, 
and short. An hour’s service usually suffices, and 
a twenty minutes’ discourse is long enough. An 
editor, perhaps, is scarcely justified in assuming the 
airs of a professor, and delivering a lecture on 
homiletics; but, in the interest of hearers, he may be 
excused for saying to lay preachers, let thorough- 
ness characterise your preparations and brevity 
your preaching.” 

Dean Close writes to the Record to try and whip 
up the zeal of his brother Evangelicals in the cause 
of the Irish Church. A single extract from his 
letter will be enough to show that his logic still 
admits of considerable improvement: 

“Tf this great act of spoliation, of wrong and 
robbery on the Irish Episcopal Church be accom- 
plished, for the first time one of the three kingdoms 
will be stripped of its character as a Christian 
country, and turned adrift to be the prey of 
anarchy, andsectarianism, and Popery. Christianity 
will not be persecuted or denounced, it will only be 
placed on a level with Juadism, Swedenborgianism, 
or Mormonism. Ireland becomes a secular State! 
If there is no national Church, there is no national 
religion, no form of worship,—nay, no God, no 
Church recognised as the ‘god of the country.’ It 
will be cut down lower than most of the pagan 
nations, who have learned even by natural religion 
that the acts of the Government of a people should 
recognise their gods!” 


It is confidently stated that the Rev. Robert 
Gregory, of Lambeth, who married the relative of 
a member of the Government, is to be the new 
Dean of Ripon, and that the Premier is thus to 
reward the services of another of Mr. Hardy’s com- 
mittee at the Oxford election. The Record severely 
lectures Mr. Disraeli upon the contemplated ap- 
pointment. It says: 

“The friends and supporters of the Government, 
who are also the friends of Protestantism and the 
pure Gospel, whether in India or in England, ought 
surely to warn Mr. Disraeli and his colleagues that, 
by his Ritualistic and Ultra-Church ecclesiastical 
appointments, he justifies the rumour which 
alleges that he is in these matters only the tool 
of the Bishop of Oxford, a Prelate who probably 


knows less of the real state of the Church of England 
than almost any other Prelate on the Bench, the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury only excepted.” 
A ‘correspondent of the Daily Wews makes the 
following ingenious suggestion : 
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“The supremacy of the Crown and the unity of 
the Protestant Episcopate,” he says, “ have hitherto 
been regarded as the two chief bonds of union and 
guarantees of order amongst English Churchmen 
in all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. But all 
this is now changed, and the Duke of Buckingham 
has, we understand, invited the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to apply for a mandate to consecrate a 
second Bishop for Natal. It is certain that the ex- 
ample here set must soon be followed at home— | 
at least if dissentient English Churchmen are to be | 
treated with even-handed justice in the diocese of 
Sarum as well as in that of Natal. The Bishop of 
Salisbury has made himself at least as obnoxious 
to the Evangelical clergy by his open avowal of 
Roman doctrine, as has the Bishop of Natal by his 
commentary on the Pentateuch. As far as the 
Evangelical and Protestant clergy of the diocese of 
Salisbury are concerned, the Bishop may be said to 
be ‘spiritually deposed.’ Let, then, those of the 
clergy who are dissatisfied with the teaching of 
Dr. Hamilton lose no time in electing a Bishop of 
sound Protestant principles, and then proceed to 
memorialise the Government to issue a mandate 
for his consecration as Bishop of Dorchester, to 
have jurisdiction over all the Protestant clergy and 
laity who may wish to transfer to him their alle- 
giance from the present Romanising Bishop of 
Sarum.” 

Dr. Pusey writes a long letter to the Times ex- 
planatory of his communication to the Conference, 
in which we cannot see that he really explains 
anything, though he pays one or two compliments 
‘to the Wesleyans, as “the most religious body 
external to the Church,” and thinks “they would 
not wish to promote a plan by which, until our sons 
should be removed from the university, soul- 
‘destroying worship should be taught to the mem- 
bers and future ministers of the Church of 
England.” In the course of his letter, he says: 

“T certainly do believe that we are in a state of 
revolution, and that as a part of that revolution, in 
all human appearance, the days of Establishments 
are numbered, whether, in fact, the disestablish- 
ment comes a little sooner or a little later. I have 
for some time expected the Irish Establishment to 
be modified cr abolished first, then the Scotch, then 
the English. I naturally do not wish for disestablish- 
ment, but it is well to be prepared for anything.” 


We have more than once referred to the theolo- 
gical movement which is going on among the 
“Friends ” in Manchester and the neighbourhood, 
The author of a good pamphlet on “The Exercise 
of the Intellect in matters of Religion” thus alludes 
to the subject: 

“Whilst these pages have been passing through 
the press my attention has been drawn toa circular 
issued from Manchester, respecting certain doctrinal 
opinions said to be held by some members of that 
meeting, and indirectly calling for the interference 
of the yearly meeting to assist in dealing with the 
subject, intending, we must suppose, either to put 
down with a strong hand the opinions in question, 
or perhaps to expel those holding them from the 
society. The circular gives little precise informa- 
tion as to the nature of the points at issue, nor is 
it needful that they should be discussed here; it 
is sufficient to know that they idenitfy those pro- 
fessing them with the ‘rational, rather than with 
the ‘evangelical’ party, and that there is no 
charge against the ‘heterodox’ members of de- 
linquency in Christian life or conduct; they are, 
on the contrary, stated to be ‘friends of high 
character, of great natural ability, and consider- 
able intellectual power, possessing many excellent 
gifts, both of head and of heart (and leading 
many followers after them). That within a reli- 
gious body which owes its peaceable existence to the 
recognition of the rights of conscience and which, 
for many a Jong year, fought a heroic battle in 
defence of those rights; which, moreover, has from 
the first persistently avoided requiring from its 
members a formal subscription to any articles of 
faith,—that within such a society it should be 
thought necessary at this day to pursue the course 
apparently desired by the author of the Manchester 
Circular, is, of itself, a more than sufficient justifi- 
cation of the present essay. The mere possibility 
of such a course being taken ought indeed to 
stimulate every one who respects his own conscience, 
and who regards a living, though it may be an 
erroneous belief, better than a cold and lifeles, 
orthodoxy to show plainly on which side he stands. 
What could be more astounding than to find a large 
section of a society which professes to be eman- 
cipated from the bondage of al! formalism, thus 
distinctly refusing to accept as sufficient the simple 
and practical tests of discipleship which our Lord 
himself enunciated (‘By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” ‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples’), not 
perhaps ignoring these, but adding thereto tests 
and formule of a widely different character?” 

eee 


MINISTERIAL APPoINTMENT.—We understand that 
the Rev. Wm. Binrs, late of Birkenhead, has accepted 


an invitation to become minister of the congregation 
at Bridgewater. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR ‘THE 
: SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XVIII. 


Some of our ministers, feeling the need of im- 
provement in this regard, have looked for it to: the 


Supszct: The affection of the Hebrew writers! Liturgy, and various forms of Liturgy have been: 


towards God. 

Read Isaiah Ixiii. 7; Ixiv. 12. “I will mention 
the Joving kindness of Jehovah.” He has been the 
Saviour of Israel. In their affliction He was 
afflicted. In His love and in His pity He redeemed 
them. ‘Take notice that in these later writings 
God has begun to be called a father. Doubtless, 
Thou art our father, though Abraham be ignorant 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not. Thou, O 
Jehovah, art our father, our redeemer. The pro- 
phet prays for a better religious spirit among his 
countrymen. Why, O Jehovah, hast Thou made us 
to wander from Thy ways, and hardened our hearts 
from fearing Thee? However, he expresses his 
trust that God will pardon. We shall be saved, he 
says. Our righteousness is as filtuy rags. But, 
now, O Jehovah, Thou art our father. Be not 
wreth very sore. Behold, see, we beseech ‘Thee, 
we are all Thy people. 

Read also Psalms xxvii. Jehovah is my light 
and my salvation, whom shallI fear? Jehovah is 
the strength of my life, of whom shall I be afraid ? 
Leave me not, neither forsake me, O God of my 
salvation. When my father and my mother for- 
sake me, then Jehovah will take me up. From 
the Psalms might be gathered a large number of 
loving thoughts towardsGod. The Psalmist cries out 
in the bitterness of his distress, “ Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire beside Thee.” 

More than all ancient religions that we know of, 
and more than most of our modern forms of Christ- 
ianity, the Hebrew religion breathes a love of God. 
Not merely a gratitude for His blessings, but a love 
of Him for Himself without these blessings. The 
prophet Habakkuk beautifully expresses this, iii. 
17—19: “Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 
although every sort of famine is over the iand, yet 
I will rejoice in Jehovah, I will joy in the God of my 
salvation.” This passage has been put into verse 
by Mrs. Barbauld, Hymn 135, Martineau’s Collec- 
tion: 

“ And when every blessing’s flown, 
Love Thee for Thyself alone.” 


SOMETHING WANTED IN OUR WORSHIP. 
I 


I wAvzE often been painfully sensible of the meagre- 
ness of the more devotional part of ourservices. In 
endeavouring to avoid the complications of the rituals 
of the Romish and English Churches, we have fallen 
upon a form of service which, from its very simplicity, 
is frequently barren and unprofitable, so that our 
congregations too often pass it by with the listless- 
ness of indifference, looking to the sermon as the 
redeeming feature of it, forgetting that that place 
which they call their “place of worship,” would 
not be a place of worship were it merely a place 
for the preaching of sermons. 

This want of interest on the part of our congre- 
gations, in the devotional portion of our religious 
services, I look upon asa great misfortune. 

And the question which for years past has quietly 
forced itself upon my mind in the view of it has 
been, “How can we create more interest in our 
forms of worship? How make them more attract- 
ive and more profitable ?” 

Ibad the pleasure of listening, now about twelve 
months since (in the Madeleine at Paris) to an 
eloquent discourse of a well-known and popular 
abbé. He spoke of the difference between Protest- 
antism and Roman Catholicism, and he summed 
up the difference by saying that Protestantism was 
preaching and reading the Scriptures, and Roman 
Catholicism was devotion. Now, he said, devotion 
is religion, but preaching is not religion, and reading 
the Scriptures is not religion; so that there is, in 
effect, no religion in Protestantism! The abbé was 
rather sweeping in his conclusion, and yet I felt 
that it was not without some truth, and felt that 
the truth was shown in none more than in ourselves 
—in us who are Protestants of the Protestants. 

That this is so often the case in our churches is 
due to that formalism which, as Unitarians, we 
abhor, but which, it must be confessed, we are won- 
derfully under the influence of. Our more orthodox 
Dissenting neighbours, in their church assemblies 
have, with similar forms, less of formalism,—for their 
prayers are free and extempore, and those who join 
in them, join in them with more of heart; they 
have thus saved themselves from falling into that 
formalism which has too often been a pitfall to us 


introduced amongst us,—all bearing considerable 
likeness to that of the English Church. 

But too often the evil I refer to has not been even 
modified by this chanye. Iastead of the loug prayer, 
you get indeed the shorter prayers and collects of the 
Liturgy—and they might be an improvement upon 
that long prayer—butit often happensthatthe want 
of fervour, which spoilt the long prayers of the minis- 
ter, spoils those shorter prayers of the Liturgy ; and I 
have often heard in our chapels those prayers gone 
through with perfect coldness, and the congregation 
listening with a feeling of utter carelessness to the 
clerk repeating the responses, and saying “Amen” 

The fact is, I take it, there is no special virtue 
in any form whatsoever, All forms are helpful to 
those who, ina deep sense of their value, adopt 
them. The forms; of worship most common with 
us are such as have been handed down to us from 
our fathers. We have pruned them and lopped 
them on every side, and reduced them to propor- 
tions such as our fathers who first had recourse to 
them would have thought painfully diminutive. 
The two prayers have been in many cases reduced 
to one; the “long prayer” has been cut down 
from an hour to ten minutes, and yet it is often 
thought too long. And perhaps it is fairiy open to 
doubt ncw, whether, in some instances, even our 
brief devotional service does not produce mare 
feeling of weariness than their long services—for 
long 'they were—did to our fathers. Of course, 
much of the difference in our habits and feelings 
in regard to these matters is due to political cir- 
cumstances. Were we so circumstanced that we 
could not meet together now to offer up a prayer 
without imperilling our lives and properties, 
we shou'd hardly be Englishmen if, in meeting 
together, we did not offer up wery long and very 
earnest prayers. I imagine the longer prayers of our 
Presbyterian ancestors were as much due to the 
excitement they laboured under in consequence of 
the persecuting spirit of their age, as to a superior 
belief in the efficacy of their prayers. 

But, however this may be, it is impossible to look 
back to those times and not feel, when we see men 
wrestling whole days in prayer with God, “ there 
have been giants on the earth.” Here, eg., is am 
account of a day spent by the Westminster As- 
sembly of Divines. It is from the journal of Dr. 
Baillie, principal of Glasgow University, who was 
one of the Scotch deputies to that Assembly. He 
calls it “spending from nine a.m, to five p.m, very 
graciously :” 

“After Dr. Twisse (the prolocutor) had begun 
with a short prayer, Mr. Marshall prayed large, 
two hours. After, Mr. Arrowsmith preached an 
hour, Then a psalm. Thereafter, Mr. Vines prayed 
nearly two hours, and Mr. Palmer preached an hour, 
and Mr. Seaman prayed near two hours; then a 


psalm. After, Mr. Henderson preached; and Dr. 
Twisse closed with a short prayer and blessing.” 


So that at that single meeting three prayers were 
offered, each of about two hours’ duration, and 
three sermons, each nearly an hourlong! We da 
not wish to see those times revived, If we ex 
tended our long prayer to the ancient proportions, , 
and crowned it with a sermon as long as our 
prayer, Iam afraid that our congregations would: 
not feel like people ought to feel who have spent: 
their time—to use Dr, Baillie’s phrase — very» 
graciously. What I desire to see effected, in regard. 
to our services of devotion, is not se much an 
extension in their length as a quickening in their 
tnterest and power. In times such as those I have 
referred to, the very atmosphere seemed full of the 
spirit of excitement, and a man could pray in the 
congregation for two hours together without either 
himself or his congregation becoming wearied. But 
I must confess I should dislike quite as much as 
any of our laity dropping into a house of wor- 
ship where some Mr. Marshall was “praying large, 
for two hours.” Two hundred years have made a- 
great change in the political state of churches. We - 
have fallen upon times of peace, profound peace, . 
There is no longer the old excitement in the air, No 
breeze of political persecution sweeps sharply 
through our conventicles, causing us to gird up our 
loins, and prepare for the exigencies of wintry 
weather; but suft, luxurious zephyrs breathe into 
us the spirit of languor and sluggishness. Under 
such circumstances, Mr. Marshall “ praying large, 
for two hours,” instead of sustaining our attention 
and feeding our zeal and devotion, would, I fear,, 
do us no better service than sing ourlullaby, = 
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It becomes highly necessary, therefore, in such a 
state of things, for us who are ministers, as we 
respect our “calling,” and wish it to be respected, 
to consider by what means our religious services 
can be improved, made more attractive, more 
interesting, and more helpful to those who engage 
in them. 

I regret exceedingly that when questions of such 
importance as this are constantly pressing for our 
consideration, we so often allow the opportunities 
which occur for seriously discussing them to slip 
by unused. 

Only a few weeks have elapsed since we had our 
great annual meeting. What better occasion could 
we have had for considering this and similar 
questions? And yet we allowed it to be frittered 
away in a discussion which, from any point of 
view in which our congregational advantage is con- 
cerned, must be regarded as utterly futile and 
absurd. There are earnest men amongst our laity 
who go up to the annual meeting of our Provincial 
Assembly, hoping to be helped and encouraged by 
the words they may hear spoken there, and they 
return home utterly hopeless of seeing any good 
come out of it; and I believe no good ever will 
come out of it until some of us, who think that 
there is something worth aiming at—something 
worth our aiming at—put our shoulders to the 
wheel, and move, what I fear is a very old rickety 
coach, out of the rut into which it has fallen, and 
where now for some years it has stuck fast. 
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DR. BELLOWS ON THE CON- 
DITION OF OUR CHURCHES. 
Tar recent visit of Dr. Brtiows to this 
country has been a source of great interest 
to our body generally. We believe it has 
tended to encourage our churches, by the 
good feeling it has excited. Dr. Buttows 
has received a warm welcome from this 
side of the Atlantic, not only from his 
own personal merits, but as an envoy 
conveying to us peace and goodwill from 
our American brethren. He has earned 
a title to our respect and gratitude by the 
urbanity which he has constantly dis- 
played, by the masterly discourses and 
speeches he has delivered, and by the 
hopeful spirit he has stirred up. We 
could have wished to have been able to 
show him a greater denominational pros- 
perity. We know but too well the weak- 
ness of our churches, and the great need 
there is among us of a new inspiration. 
We are apt sometimes to look despair- 
ingly on our position, to mourn over our 
lack of enthusiasm. Yet, altogether, com- 
paring the present with the past, if we 
are yet in the day of small things which 
we are taught not to despise, we may 
rejoice in some amount of progress made, 

and a hopeful outlook into the future. 

In the admirable speech made by Dr. 
Brtiows at Liverpool, just before his 
departure from our shores, very gratifying 
reference was made to this fact. This re- 
ference was the more marked and satis- 
factory because, if Dr. Bettows saw our 
‘denomination under some of its best 
aspects, he had special opportunities of 
observing it in some of its very worst. 
We cannot forbear quoting the following 
extract from his speech on the above 
occasion : 

“T desire to express to you the extreme delight 


and joy, nay, I must say, even surprise, with which 
I have passed through those of your churches and 


societies with which I have acquainted myself. I. 


have met your ministers and laity in England 


within the last ten weeks, and have noted the. 


degree of strength and hopefulness, preparation 


for noble victories, and the degree of social influ- | 


ence and dignity and importance that belong to 
the Unitarian cause in England. I am prepared 


to say that instead of being less than I feared, . 


it is far greater than I hoped. (Cheers.) I was 
here twenty years ago, and I recollect that in 
the short visit I paid them I was struck with 


the shabbiness of your church edifices, and the 
dirty and cob-web air that prevailed ; the smallness 
of the congregations I met, and the apprehension 
that the good old times had gone by—that the 
thing would last as long as they lasted, and ‘ after 
us the deluge.’ (Laughter.) That seemed to be 
rather the feeling that prevailed amongst the Unit- 
urians at that time. Such was the state of things 
I encountered twenty years ago. After twenty 
years’ absence, I find elegant and costly structures 
where I found before old, dilapidated, dispiriting 
chapels, I find excellent congregations wherever 
I have been. Out of twenty occasions when I have 
had toaddress Unitarian congregations in England, 
Lhave not looked upon anything that could not 
be considered full and devout audiences. I find, 
amongst the ministers here, men in all respects 
equal in learning, equal in spiritual zeal, in elevation 
of tone, and in mutual sympathy and co-operative 
spirit to our brethren at home. I find among you 
men of whom I should not venture to say that 
they are a whit inferior to those we are able to 
present in my own country, and that, for an Ameri- 
can, issayinga gooddeal. (Cheers and laughter.)” 

We do not wish to receive such an 
eulogium with any other feeling than that 
of modesty. If Dr. Bennows can discern 
so desirable a change for the better, in our 
denomination, we cannot but be conscious 
of our own shortcomings and the need of 
greater faithfulness. But we would refer 
to it as affording reason for thankfulness 
that our cause has not grown weaker in 
our hands, and as an encouragement to 
yet more zealous labour. With some 
among us moving within the sphere of our 
denominational activities, and acquainted 
with the real position of our churches, a 
not unnatural discontent occasionally 
arises at the apparent feebleness of our 
congregational life. Those in our midst 
are not always the best judges of our 
condition. It is therefore peculiarly 
pleasant to us to receive such a testimony 
from Dr. Britows, concerning the improve- 
ments manifest in our body during the 
last twenty years. 

On another matter which has in some 
quarters been the subject of unnecessary 
lamentations, Dr. Be.tows, in the speech 
before referred to, made gratifying allusion. 
Much apprehension has occasionally been 
expressed, concerning the alleged decline 
of a learned ministry among us. We 
have sufficient respect for learning and 
the intellectual character of our ministers, 
to be anxious that no deterioration what- 
ever should take place in their educational 
status. Much as we rejoice in the new 
elements of life infused in our body through 
the Home Missionary Board, we should 
greatly regret if thereby the general cul- 
ture of our ministers should be lowered. 
We do not think this will be the case to 
any appreciable extent; and we are glad 
to find Dr. Brttows referring so sig- 
nificantly to the character of our younger 
ministers as in the following paragraph : 


“Tet me also add that I have been very much 
delighted—and I am old enough, I think, to be 
permitted the privilege of expressing an opinion 
upon that subject—I have been truly delighted 
with the character and promise of the younger 
portion of the ministers who have fallen under my 
own eye, and come within my own knowledge. I 
confess that when I came here I was sufficiently 
under the prejudice of my oWn particular notions 
to bea little disturbed that a certain licence of 
thinking and speaking, as it seemed to be, was 
common amongst them} but the longer I have 
been here, and the more intercourse I have had 
with the younger ministers of the Unitarians, the 
more disposed I am to think and say that they 
have been subjected to a kind of training, a 
thoroughness of discipline, which entitles them to 
hold their own opinions.” 


We are personally much obliged to Dr. 
Brrrows for the encouragement given to 
us in the statements already quoted. 
Coming from a land where everything 
religious is less hampered by traditions 
than in this country, andfrom a denomina- 
tion which enjoys many privileges denied 
to English Unitarianism, Dr. Beitows has 
spared us any humiliating comparisons, 


and has done much to cheer us by his 
genial testimonies to the progress of our 
liberal cause. We are glad to feel that 
our body has received a new impetus from 
his friendly presence and wise counsel. 
We are assured there is a better hope 
amongst us through his most acceptable 
visit. We have not much to boast of in 
the way of progress. But we have learnt 
that we have moved and are moving. We 
trust such an inspiring fact will serve to 
revive our spirits—too often prone to 
droop—and give to us a greater courage in 
the difficult work which, as a body, we 
have to do. 7 


WESLEY’S “FOUNDRY” AND WHITFIELD’S 
“TABERNACLE.” 

WuitFieLp's “Tabernacle” is about to be replaced 

by a larger building on the same site; and this gives 

oceasion to the Christian World for a brief retro- 

spect in connection with it,from which we take the 

following: 

Early in the last century existed in Moorfields, 
near the windmills, the celebrated “ Foundry,” 
where the Government brass ordnance was cast, 
where the great bell of St. Paul’s is said to have 
been born, and where, subsequently, the world- 
renowned George Whitfield and John Wesley 
preached to assembled thousands. 

Pennant, writing about Moorfields, gives an 
anecdote worth repeating :—“ Here, too, religion 
set up its stage itinerant, beneath the shade of the 
trees; and here the pious, well-meaning Whitfield 
long preached so successfully as to steal from a 
neighbouring charlatan the greater part of his 
numerous admirers, in defiance of the eloquence of 
the doctor, and the witty sallies of his pied 
attendant. The faithful Jerry Andrew told 
his master not to be discouraged; he would 
engage soon to dislodge his powerful adversary. 
He accordingly climbed a tree above the head of 
the zealous preacher, who, in the midst of an 
ecstatic attitude, received from the impious wretch 
the full effects of a most active drug, and was 
forced to quit his discourse with the utmost pre- 
cipitation. But Andrew found it difficult to escape 
with his life, for he was assailed on all sides by 
showers of stones from the justly-enraged congrega- 
tion, and long felt in his battered bones the conse- 
quences of his wit. Mr. Whitfield used often to 
relate the adventure with much humour; and I 
received the account from a gentleman who heard 
him describe his piteous mishap.” 

Wesley in his “Journal,” uader date Sunday, 
June 17, 1789, thus writes :—“I preached at seven 
in upper Moorfields, to (I believe) six or seven 
thousand people, on ‘Ho! every one that thirsteth, 
come ye to tue waters.’ In the afternoon I saw 
poor R——d T——n, who left our society and the 
church, We did not dispute, but pray ; andina 
short space the scales fell off from his eyes. He 
gladly returned to the church, and was in the 
evening re-admitted into our society. At five, I 
preached on Kennington Common to about 15,000 
people, on those words, ‘Look unto Him, and be ye 
saved, all ye ends of the earth.” On Sunday, 
Sept. 9, he “declared to about 10,000 people in 
Moorfields what they must do to be saved. My 
mother went with us about five to Kennington, 
where were supposed to be 20,000 people.” And 
on the 28rd he again addressed another 10,000 in 
Moorfields “ with great enlargement of spirit.” 

But the time was drawing on when a great 
change produced some beneficial results. Wesley, 
writing Sunday, July 20, 1740, tells us:—“At 
Mr. Seward’s earnest request 1 preached once 
more in Moorfields, on ‘the work of faith, and 
the patience of hope, and the labour of love.’ 
A zealous man was so kind as to free us from 
mst of the noisy, careless hearers (or spectators 
rather) by reading meanwhile at a small distance a 
chapter in ‘the Whole Duty of Man.’ I wish 
neither he nor they may ever read a worse book, 
though I can tell them of a better.” In the evening 
he went with Mr. Seward to the love-feast in Fetter- 
lane Chapel, and at its conclusion he read a paper, 
stating that he and the congregation having differed 
in opinion, he must leave them then and there to 
God. With him left eighteen or nineteen of the 
society, and on Wednesday, the 23rd, “our little 
company,” writes he, “met at the Foundry instead 
of Fetter-lane. About twenty-five of our brethren 
God hath given us already, all of whom think and 
speak the same thing. Seven or eight and forty 
likewise of the fifty women that were in band 
desired to cast in their lot with us.” 

On Thursday, Sept. 18, he again writes :—“* The 
Prince of the Air made another attempt in defence 
of his tottering kingdom. A great number of men 
having got into the middle of the Foundry began 
to speak big, swelling words, so that my voice 
enuld hardly be heard while I was reading the llth 
chapter of the Acts. But immediately after, the 
hammer of the Word broke the rocks in pieces, all 
quietly heard the glad tidings of salvation, and 
some, | trust, not in vain.” , \ 

The “Foundry Chapel is described by Silas Told 
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in his “Life” (edited by Wesley, 1789), who tells 
us that in July, 1740, “ Mr. Charles Gaspar Greaves, 
the young bricklayer, introduced me among the 
people called Methodists,” and on a Sunday morning 
following he went to hear Wesley there. “ When 
we entered the Foundry,” writes he, “I gazed about 
me to make observations. Finding it a ruinous 
place with an old pantile covering, a few rough 
deal boards put together to constitute a temporary 
pulpit, and several other decayed timbers, which 
composed the whole structure, I began to think 
it answered the description given of it.’ In one 
corner sat three or four old women, one of whom 
appeared like a statue, with her apron over her 
face, nor was she uncovered during the whole 
service. The enemy of souls immediately suggested 
that she was a hypocrite. My friend Mr. Greaves 
stood close behind me to prevent my going out, to 
which I was strongly tempted; and had it not 
been for the multitude of people assembled 
together, and the profound seriousness which 
appeared in the countenance of every person, I 
should have given way to the temptation, and 
thereby have lost the greatest blessing I ever 
experienced.” His description of Wesley is cu- 
rious :—‘ Exactly at five o’clock a whisper ran 
through the congregation, ‘Here he comes! 
Here he comes!’ I had a curiosity to see his 
person which, when I beheld, I much despised. 
The enemy of souls suggested that he was some 
farmer’s son, who, not able to support himself, was 
making a penny in this low manner. He passed 
through the congregation into the pulpit, and, 
having his robes on, I expected he would have 
begun with the Church service; but, to my 
astonishment, he began with singing a hymn, with 
which I was almost enraptured; but his ex- 
temporary prayer was quite unpleasant, as I 
thought it flavoured too much of a Dissenter.” 

In 1791, Wesley and Whitfield became opponents. 
a event is recorded by the former in his “Journal” 
thus : 

“Sat., 28 March.—Having heard much of Mr. 
Whitfield’s unkind behaviour since his return from 
Georgia, I went to hear him speak for himself, that 
I might know how to judge. I much approved of 
his plainness of speech. He told me, ‘he and I 
preached two different Gospels, and therefore he 
not only would not join with or give me the right 
hand of fellowship, but was resolved publicly to 
preach against me and my brother wheresoever he 
preached at all.’ Mr. Hall (who went with me) 
put him in mind of the promise he had made but 
a few days before, that ‘whatever his private 
opinion was, he would never publicly preach 
against us.’ He said that promise was only an 
effect of human weakness, and he was now of 
another mind.” 

Wesley preached in the Foundry previous to the 
séparation, and he preached there after. The time 
was five in the morning and seven in the evening, 
and the men and women sat apart, not in pews, 
but on “forms” or benches. Whitfield preached, it 
is said, mounted on the top of a grocer’s sugar 
hogshead, but his eccentricity did good. 

In 1752 the old building gave place to the one 
lately dismantled. Rough and unsightly as the 
structure looked, it yet gave accommodation to 
4,000 Independents. On the 10th of June, 1753, 
George Whitfield himself preached the opening 
sermon; and one hundred and fifteen years after, 
on the evening of Sunday, July 12, 1868, the Rev. 
W. Grigsby preached therein the last, and many of 
those that heard the last words preached in the 
old edifice were descendants of those who heard 
the first words preached therein more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

Whitfield died in America, and Wesley preached 
his funeral sermon on Sunday, the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1770, at Tottenham-court-road Chapel, wherein 
“an immense multitude was gathered together 
from all corners of the town.” 

Eight years after, in 1778, Wesley removed 
from the Foundry to his new chapel in the 
City-road, facing Bunhill-fields. In his house 
there he died the 2nd of March, 1791, in the 
eighty-eighth year of his age, and was buried 
in the vault prepared by him, not only for 
himself, but for other itinerant preachers dying in 
London. “He had no illness,” writes Lackington, 
the bookseller and near neighbour, “ but the wheel 
of the machine being worn out, it stopped of 
course.” He laid in state, and forty to fifty 
thousand persons paid their last respects. When 
he was buried, so great was the crowd that he had 
to be carried to the grave on Wednesday, March 9, 
between five and six inthe morning, Dr. White- 
head preaching his funeral sermon, and even at 
that early hour great numbers being unabie to get 
near the chapel. And for weeks afterwards 
hawkers assembled in a body in the neighbourhood, 
and vended “the only genuine” life of this good 
and worthy Christian. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A MAN appealed to Ward Beecher as follows :— 
“Lancaster, February 5th, 1867. 
“Rev. Henry Ward Beecher.—Sir—I hardly 
know how to address so great a man. You said in 
@ sermon, some time ago, that honesty ought to be 
rewarded. Iam honest with my fellow-man, my- 
self, my God, Can get recommendations (the best) 


from lawyers, doctors, preachers, &c. Get me an 
ee (ste) situation. Honesty may be rewarded.— 

An extract or two from Mr. Beecher’s reply may 
Serve to amuse our readers : 

“Surely a man as honest as you are has been 
rewarded already. What? ‘honest with your 
fellow-men, yourself, and your God!’ There are 
few men who can say so much. Honest with your 
fellow-men! How long has it beenso? Have you 
come to it gradually, as the winter apple ripens, or 
has it always been so? Excuse these questions, 
I am deeply interested. You belong to an exceed- 
ingly smal] class. You have few fellows on earth. 
Indeed, when you say that you are honest with your- 
self, I cannot keep company. You are ahead of 
me; and that clause—honest with your God—takes 
you entirely out of my sight. Why do you come to 
me? Ioughttositat yourfeet. You are my master. 
No doubt you can get ‘recommendations from law- 
lawyers, doctors, preachers, &c.’ You place these 
gentlemen doubtless in a climax. Lawyers are pro- 
verbially honest—doctors never deceive—preachers 
always practise what they preach. Recommenda- 
tions from any of these would smack of self-lauda- 
tion. Every man praises his own virtues. Get some 
one not so inevitably good to recommend you. Are 
there no editors, no members of Congress in your 
neighbourhood? But I am come to the most 
important part of your letter: ‘Get me an easy 
situation, that honesty may be rewarded.’ I am 
ready to do allin my power for you. Had you 
signified the sort of easy place you would prefer, I 
should have been less perplexed. Let mesee. You 
are a born president! All parties are looking 
out for you. They want a man ‘honest to his 
fellow-men, to himself, and to his God.’ What a 
motto is that to run arace with! Thus far they 
seem not to have found just the man. If I were 
to divulge your name no doubt you would be 
ravished away to Washington in spite of your 
screams. And the only reason why I do not disclose 
your whereabouts is, that I fear the presidency 
would not prove that ‘ easy’ place which you justly 
think is due to your honesty. Don’t be an editor if 
you would be ‘easy.’ Do not try the law. Avoid 
school-keeping. Keep out of the pulpit. Let alone 
all ships, stores, shops, and merchandise. Abhor 
politics. Keep away fromlawyers. Don’t practise 
medicine. Be not a farmer or a mechanic; neither 
a soldier nor asailor. Don’t think. Don’t work. 
None of them are easy. O my honest friend! you 
are in a very hard world! I know of but one real 
‘easy’ place in it. That place is in the grave! 
How is it in Lancaster? Can they not serve you 
there? Even graves are very dear here. Try and 
get suited at home.” 


An Episcopal minister of Rhode Island is to be 
tried before an ecclesiastical court next month for 
permitting a Baptist minister to occupy his pulpit 
upon a certain Sunday when he himself was 
preaching for the Baptist Church. It is held that 
one of the canons of the Episcopal Church prohibits 
such an interchange of pulpits, though of this there 
are some doubts. Some Churchmen seem to be 
incensed at the Bishop for yielding his consent to 
the procedure, while the defendant is assured of 
the sympathies of all Protestants in the Episcopal 
Church. 

The Rev. Dr. M‘Cosh, recently appointed to the 
presidency of Princeton College, United States, is 
to have a hearty reception from his friends in the 
States. The New York Evangelist says that, asa 
suitable preparation for his coming, some gentle- 
men of that city have raised a fund of 60,000 dols. 
to endow his chair. This will be a double advan- 
tage—of securing to him an annual income of 
4,000 dollars, and leaving untouched the present 
salary, which is continued to the retiring president, 
Dr. M‘Lean. Six thousand dollars have also been 
raised to furnish a house for Dr. M‘Cosh, The 
principal subscribers are stated to be Scoto-Irish 
Presbyterians. 


The Wew York Independent, writing about dull 
ministers, says: 

“ Every man knows ministers who, without a 
trait of brilliancy, are yet part of the vital force of 
their whole country. No matter if their reiteration 
of simple truths becomes a little fatiguing; it is 
always to the point. No matter if their jokes at 
the parish tea-tables are time-worn; they are hearty. 
These men know every child in town, because they 
recallits grandfather. They superintend the schools, 
they watch over the village morals; and their life 
is one long struggle against that anti-Christ, the 
tavern-keeper. They even cope with him in town 
meeting, and refuse him a licence unless he behaves 
himself. What would any New England village be, 
for instance, without its dull minister? And these 
know their limitations, and have sober wishes. 
Their more showy neighbours are, one by one, 
drafted away to city parishes. There they 
save souls in the best styles, with the latest 
improvements, regardless of expense. The dull 
ministers stay behind and occasionally peruse 
the discourses of their old friends. Their 
wives perchance are indignant, and opine that some 


other people’s sermons would read quite as well in 
the Christian Thunderbolt. We believe it. ‘Smart’ 
preaching is a great deal worse than dull preaching. 
But, after all, why should any preaching be dull? 
Any man who speaks simply from his heart, and 
does not go beyond his depth, can make something 
worth saying out of the commonplaces of every 
week. Any gossip can make these subjects attract- 
ing in her day; cannot the minister in this? The 
trouble lies chiefly in a false method. The dullest 
discourse could commonly be made interesting by 
shortening it one-half, chopping each sentence into 
two or three, striking out most of the doctrinal 
argument, and filling in with such simple illustra- 
tions as one would use in conversation. Let each 
man, in addition, make three-fourths cf what he 
says extemporaneous, and remember that grown 
people are, after all, much like children, and 
need, like them, to have everything simplified and 
illustrated. With this method we should in time 
have a new race of country ministers, better than 
the old, retaining all the heartiness and escaping 
much of the dullness.” 


One of the editors of the Revolution, Mrs. E. C. 
Stanton, who has been rusticating at Peterborough, 
N. Y., writes thence to her paper: 

“On last Sunday morning we had the pleasure of 
preaching in ‘the Free Church’ on the *‘ Women of 
the Bible’ to a large and attentive audience. At 
five p.m., as is the custom here, the congregation 
assembled to criticise the morning discourse, where 
we had quite a spirited discussion on the whole 
question of suffrage for women. At the close, a 
rising vote was taken, which was almost unanimous 
in the affirmative, only one maiden lady and one 
coloured youth, Theodore West, rising in opposition.” 
The same lady, in another article in the Revolution, 
tells us that the Methodist Church in America has 
lately struck the word obey from its marriage ser- 


vice. 


The late John Wilson. 


THE announcement of the decease of this excel- 
lent man, at Cambridge, yesterday, August 8rd, 
1868, after a protracted illness, was received 
just as we were going to press. The intelli- 
gence will bring sorrow to many who have 
been acquainted with his worth, and indebted 
to his accuracy and intelligence for kindly-rendered 
and helpful aid. He has been known for some 
years in this community as an accomplished printer 
and proof-reader, allowing no error to escape his 
eye. Everybody who had a book or anything else 
to put to press, felt themselves fortunate if it was 
intrusted to his taste, skill, and revision. But 
remarkable as he was in his calling, he had higher 
claims to regard. 

Mr. Wilson came to this country from England, a 
man of culture and full of information upon the 
subjects that chiefly engaged his attention. He 
was well read as a theologian, and published 
several books in illustration and defence of his 
cherished faith as a Unitarian, that exhibited great 
research and painstaking. Besides these, he was 
the author of a volume of great practical value, 
entitled “ A Treatise on Punctuation,” in which he 
embodied in a condensed form a vast amount of 
useful matter; making, in fact, a model manual. 

He bore an unblemished character; and showed 
the sincerity of his convictions in his thorough up- 
rightness and his many Christian graces and virtues. 
We have no time or space to speak of him as we 
would, but are quite sure of the concurrent assent 
of his troops of friends when we merely add, that 
his life was one of unwearied diligence, and that in 
all relations he commanded esteem and won af- 
fection for his simplicity of manners, unswerving 
truthfulness, patience under embarrassments, resig- 
nation when afflicted and bereaved, conscientious- 
ness in discharge of his duties, cheerfulness, hope-. 
fulness, and endeavours to be faithful as a true man, 


To the above (taken from The Boston Transcript), 
a friend who knew and valued Mr. Wilson desires 
to add a few words. John Wilson, in the year 
1834, left Belfast and settled in Manchester. 
Obtaining employment as a printer in the office of 
the Manchester Guardian, then conducted by its 
founder, John Edward Taylor, he, without delay, 
joined the Unitarian congregation assembling in 
Greengate, Salford, under the ministry of Rev. John 
R. Beard. At once putting his hand to the plough, he 
rendered valuable services in the Sunday school, 
and many a young man now in easy circumstances, 
and some useful in the church, owe to their 
respected teacher the best of what they possess. 
Of special value were the instructions he gave in a 
Bible class which he conducted for several years, 
winning the Jove and respect of his pupils, as well 
as filling their minds. Bringing to the task accurate 
and extensive information, and pee a well- 
disciplined intellect and a very kind heart, also @ 
conscience no less strong than pure, he made 
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his class a kind of training ground for the 
intellect as well as the character, and so 
produced impressions and fostered habits which 
were indelible as well as truly religious. Mr. 
Wilson had a great natural aptitude for exact 
learning. Had he enjoyed opportunities in early 
life, he would have made a first-rate scholar. Asit 
was, he produced werks which would do credit to 
a@ man whose profession was literature. As the 
decided bearing of his nature was religious, so did 
his pen unavoidably turn to religious topics. More- 
over, Mr. Wilson having tasted the bitterness of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, could well relish the sweet- 
ness of Unitarianism, and being a man of simple 
earnestness, he was not ashamed to call Unitarian- 
ism by its proper name. Accordingly, his first work 
was an octavo volume, entitled “Illustrations of 
Unitarianism”—an excellent manual for young 
persons and inquirers after religious truth. The 
work relates conclusively to the Scriptural doctrine 
of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which it treats 
exhaustively. More than once did the writer urge 
on his friend the composition of a similar work on 
the Scriptural doctrine of the Atonement. Such a 
treatise is still needed; but, alas! in this day of 
clouds, shadows, mists, and moonshine, where can 
we find the solid acquirements, and orderly intel- 
lect, and Jucid pen of John Wilson? Another work, 
entitled “Concessions of Trinitarians,” is a compi- 
lation of passages from Trinitarian writers, which 
either directly or indirectly yield the points at issue 
between them and Unitarians. This volume, after- 
wards published by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion in a somewhat altered form, with the title of 
“Unitarian Principles, confirmed by Trinitarian 
Testimonies,” has had a most extensive circulation, 
and exercised a most beneficial influence. The 
latter effect is not a little owing to the spirit of the 
author. John Wilson honoured a broad creed by 
cultivating a large as well as tender heart. If 
before all things he wished and laboured to pro- 
mote Unitarianism, it was because, believing it to 
be the gospel of Jesus Christ, he knew that its 
great central truths, sympathies, and aims are of 
the widest and most comprehensive nature, and as 
such subversive of bigotry, zealotism, exclusive- 
ness, and partiality, tending of necessity to make 
the human race a family of brothers under the one 
visible Head, Christ, the Son of God, and under the 
one invisible Sovereign, God, the equal Father of 
all. 

In the religious society with which he connected 
himself, Mr. Wilson found a congenial circle of 
friends by whom his aid was welcomed, his studies 
assisted, and his worldly interests promoted. 
Specially valuable, as contributary to his writings, 
was the large yet neglected collection of books 
pertaining to bygone ages which bears the name of 
“Chetham’s Library.” With its and other aid, he 
made himself acquainted with Greek and Hebrew, 
and acquired a certain facility of reading texts and 
consulting passages in other languages. But he was 
something more than a compiler. Hehbada fervour 
of mind which fused into a homogeneous whole the 
materials that had been collected by his industry. 
Yet his patience and perseverance deserve high 
encomium. When ouce he had set himself a task 
he never stopped or relaxed his efforts until it was 
accomplished. With him labour was a kind of 
genius. During the years he spent over these and 
other compositions, he had to earn a livelihood for 
a large family by a pursuit. which was exhausting 
in the degree in which it was useful, and in the 
midst of domestic circumstances little favourable 
to Jiterary pursuits. The writer well remembers 
the reluctance and even grief with which, at Mr. 
Wilson’s request, he wrote a few words wherewith 
to introduce, on the other side of the Atlantic, one 
who was £0 highly esteemed and so much loved at 
home. In his adopted country, however, he, 
though most unobtrusive, soon acquired other 
friends, thus creating an additional tie between the 
Unitarianism of the Old World and that of the 
New. His departure is one more added to the 
“innumerable company” of “just men made 
perfect,’ who linger around the inner verge of 
paradise, not content to pass intoits central glories 
until they can go hand-in-hand with some who are 
still detained here below. 


The late Thomas Emery. 


A Frew months ago we recorded the deatb, at 
Leicester, of Mr. Whetstone, an old attendant at 
the Great Meeting House, and a man of mark in 
the town. Mr. Coe has now lost another useful 
member of his congregation—Mr. Thomas Emery, 
editor of the Leicester Free Press—very much 
respected, and of whom he thus speaks: 

‘I havelost one of my bestand staunchest friends, 
one who was for many years a regular attendant 
upon my ministry, and one who was in no small 
measure the support of that ministry, by ever 
helping me to keep a lofty idea of my office, 
and by expressing his special sympathy with 
whatever was most earnest and most fraught 
with a Christian faith and spirit. Mr. Emery was 
born in bumble circumstances, and in striving 
to recall the past, by the help of others, I see 
him first a steady apprentice, receiving proofs 
of his employer’s favour; then a thoughtful work- 
map, on whose lips no idle or profane word was 


ever heard by one who worked in constant com- 
pany with him, but whose mind was often musing, 
amid the routine of toil, on those problems of 
religion and of politics which it was the business 
and the recreation of his after life to solve. Next 
we see this meditative side of his character leading 
him to become a debater, a lecturer, an author of 
essays, worthy of the prizes which they gained, 
and of the approbation with which they were 
received. Meanwhile, the working man from the 
loom manages to become a bookseller and news- 
agent; and thus both by the intellectual processes 
of his mind, and by the outward circumstances 
of his life, he is being prepared for the arduous, 
the delicate, and the not very enviable office 
of a newspaper editor. This work, which became 
the occupation of his ripened manhood, was done 
ably ; it was performed in a thoroughly indepen- 
dent spirit. He wrote according to the truth that 
was in him, whatever patrons might say, or what- 
ever the popular opinion might be. He was ever 
ready to use his pen as a means by which wrong 
might be redressed ; and with this end in view, he 
was always accessible to those who stood in need 
of his help, and to those who were ready to avail 
themselves of his sound advice. His power as a 
writer was maturing to the last; his wit grew more 
refined, and his utterance came with a greater 
power.” 

At the funeral, which took place on Tuesday 
week, P. A. Taylor, Esq., M.P. for the borough, was 
present, along with many of the members of the 
Town Council and respectable inhabitants of the 
town, and a proposal has been made to erect a 
suitable monument over his grave at the public 


expense. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
MY BLESSING. 


I ray my hand upon thy head, 
And bow my own above, and shed 
A tear or two thereon, instead 
Of love’s caressing ; 
A kiss hath not so tender touch; 
Smiles say of kindness ne’er so much 3 
What is the import, then, of such 
A heartful blessing ? 
Not a light wish of loving mood 
To compass only worldly good. 
My heart would not be understood 
In want so shallow; 
Not what is termed a life of ease, 
Perpetual sunshine, changeless peace, 
Nor, whatsoe’er the charm, a bliss 
Heaven doth not hallow. 
I bless thee with a quiet mind, 
Obedient, steadfast, and resigned, 
That scorns in trifling things to find 
Its fullest measure ; 
I bless thee with a generous heart, 
That willnot shrink from care or smart, 
So to enlarge or to impart 
Its choicest treasure. 
I bless—oh, friend, forgive the strain, 
Since Joss is often richest gain, 
And joy is sweetest after pain— 
Thy life with sorrow ; 
Some clouded days, some nights of tears, 
Some sacrifices, conflicts, fears, 
Showers where the bow of hope appears 
For God’s to-morrow. 
I bless thee with a work to do, 
A holy purpose to pursue, 
A faith to keep and to renew 
By loveand duty ; 
With strength to climb a toilsome hill, 
With patience for thy Father’s will, 
Or the stern strokes that polish still 
The gem of beauty. 


I bless thee with a constant ray 
Far down the future’s doubtful day, 
And heaven-lights allalong the way 
For guide and warning ; 
And when earth’s sun shall sink to night, 
I bless thee with the promise bright, 
“At evening time it shall be light,” 
And heaven at morning. 
I bless thee thus in wish and prayer, 
Content if thou the portion share 
Thy Father sees thee fit to bear; 
And so confessing, 
To Him would I commend thy youth, 
Thy life and love, grief, joy and truth 
All to all-perfect love: in sooth 
This is my blessing. 
Subbath at Home. 
ee 
THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
PART VIII, 
Wuen the father bad fini-hed the two terrible 
stories of his fellow-apprentice and his own sister, 
which had filled up the measure of his abborrence 
of orthodoxy, there was for some time silence in 
the sick chamber where little Harry was lying. 
Presently, however, the nurse, as if she felt some- 
thing was expected from her, said: 
“ Well, sir, I must confess, you have put itina 
very terrible light. I never saw it in that light 


before. But, after all, if the doctrine of everlast- 
ing torment is true, it 7s true, and our not liking it 
won’t help it. I mean, won’t make it not true. All 
you have said, sir, only shows what a ‘fearful thing 
it is to fall into the hands of the living God’; ‘for He 
18 a consuming fire.’ And if the Bible reveals the 
awful doctrine, we are bound to believe it, however 
much it goes against our weak nature. I do not 
see what good it will be to us to make to our own 
minds a God of our own, just as we should like Him 
to be.” 

“But, nurse,” said little Harry, whose heart had 
been deeply touched by his father’s stories, and 
whose hatred and horror of the doctrine of hell-fire 
was now fully excited, “ mayn’t we misunderstand 
the Bible? ‘There is something in me that tells me 
now that it cannot, cannot be true that God is 
such an awful, cruel tyrant.” 

“And you mean,” said Mr. Warner, seeing that he 
paused as not knowing exactly how to express 
himself; “you mean that you are sure you under- 
stand that which speaks in your heart, and you may 
not be sure that you understand the Bible 2” 

“Yes, that is just what I mean, father.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Warner, “I shall show you 
in my next conversation that people have mis- 
understood the Bible in supposing the doctrine of 
eternal torment, and by literal fires, to be really its 
teaching, I shall show you that the doctrine has 
come from heathen books and heathen superstition, 
and been foisted into Christianity, to which it doesnot 
belong.” 

About a week after the last conversation, as the 
boy seemed able to bear it, his father and mother, 
and little Jane and Joey, and nurse, took their places 
in his bedroom again, and Mr, Warner thus began 

“T told you that for a long time I lived without 
religion; I had been frightened away from God. 
On Sundays, at that time, I mostly took long walks 
into the country. One day I had walked a con- 
siderable distance from town, and came about 
half-past two in the afternoon to a quiet little 
village with a green, on the edge of which stood an 
old ivy-covered chapel. Fields spread behind its 
little yard where the dead reposed, and a row of 
trees waved their branches beforeit. It looked so 
quiet and cool, that as the people were just making 
their way towards it I was tempted to enter also. 
I did not know to what sect it belonged. The 
prayers seemed to beina style different to anything 
to which I had beenaccustomed. God was addressed 
as a tender, loving father, in simple, natural language, 
and I missed the old stereotyped phrases. But 
when the minister, a scholarly-looking grey-haired 
man, came to the sermon, he took his text from 
Mark ix, 47, 48,—‘To be cast into hell-fire, where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.’ 
Now, thought I, we are to have one of the old- 
fashioned sermons about brimstone and fire, and 
I disposed myself in the corner of the pew, deter- 
mined, if possible, to sleep and not to hear it. The 
minister’s first words, however, made me open my 
eyes and look towards him, and what followed so 
interested me, that when } got home I wrote down 
the sermon as well as I co\ild frommemory. ‘The 
words of my text,’ he said, ‘have a very different 
meaning from that which is usually put upon them. 
They do not refer to a dark cavern and lake of fire 
and everlasting torment. They are figurative; 
intended to represent, not the mere punishment of 
sin, but the terrible condition of the sinful mind 
itself. The hell in which millions of Christians 
believe, and which is preached from thousands of 
pulpits, is not the hell of the Gospel, but the hell of 
the heathen poets. Let me try to show you what 
was the kind of hell of which Jesus spake: 

“Standing on the western wall of Jerusalem, and 
at the southern angle, the spectator looks downa 
valley which bends away to the south-east, and 
which formerly had been one of the greenest, 
pleasantest valleys about Jerusalem. In very 
ancient times, some hero of the name of Hinnom 
seems to have encamped there, from whom it was 
called Ge-Ben-Hinnom,—thatis, Valley of the Son of 
Hinnom; shorter, Ge-Hinnom ; by-and-by corrupt- 
ed into Ge-Henna, This valley was associated in 
the minds of the Jews, in the time of Christ, 
with everything horrible and fearful. Let me tell 
you how this came to pass. Many hundreds of 
years before, this valley had been the scene of the 
most horrible idolatry. We will put ourselves in 
the place of Jeremiah in his own days. We will 
stand on the hill above and look down into the 
ravine of Gehinnom, and describe what we see. 
We see first, then, a huge brazen idol towering aloft, 
made in the shape of a bull, with several heads. It 
is the idol of Baa), the Lord—or Molech, the King,— 
of heaven. Itisasolemn day. The idol has been 
smeared with pitch to make it inflammable, and 
then set on fire, and crowds of worshippers fall 
down and adore it as a symbol of the awful deity. 
When the idol is heated to the utmost, mothers, 
who have been selected by the priests, bring for- 
ward their children, their dear first-born children, 
to offer them in sacrifice. They are placed on the 
outstretched arms of the idol, and rojl down into 
an opening in the bosom, where they fall into the 
heated oven within, the priests keeping up a horrid 
| din with drums and cymbals all the time to drown 
the crying of the children. 

«“¢ Horrid thought, was it not, that God could beso 
unutterably cruel as to need His children to crush 
the holiest, tenderest feelings of their hearts, and 
offer to him their first-born darlings, thus com- 
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Mitting tucw to tac flames LOapyease His wrath oF 
win His favour? And yet js that thought more 
terrible than that of many Christians of their God— 
that he does require millions of His children to pass 
eternity in flames, and that even that willnot appease 
His anger or win His merey? Ah, friends, such 
Christians little think it, but they are hc)ding the 
old idolatry still, and the God whom they worship 
is but the old Baal under another name.” 
(Lo be continued.) 


ene 
A PLEA FOR SHORT WORDS. 


Just now, when it has become so much the fashion 
to use big Latinized words, the following clever 
plea for short racy Saxon ones appears in season: 

Some men fear to use us in their grand books, or 
in the course of their speech, as if we were not 
so good as they would like, so I mean now to show 
that no one need think that we are bad as well as 
small. I can do my work best if I may tella dream ; 
when I have told my dream, those who hate us 
may laugh and jeer if they can. In my dream it 
came to pass that all short words were put out of 
use by a few proud men, who took an oath that 
they would not stoop to use a short word; they 
swore a great oath that they would not havea short 
word said in the house or out of it, and that a 
breach of this. strict law should be paid for by a 
large fine. This was a sad case for us poor things. 
How this new law would work was more than 
T could guess, but as there was to be no more 
need of me, or such like, I made up my mind 
to spend a whole day that I might find out how 
the proud world would get on with big and fine 
words. I set to work as soon as I could, and 
kept at it all the day, so that I might tell just 
what took place, and let wise men know what 
fools had done. In the first place, just at peep of 
day, the poor maid-of-all-work was found in a nice 
fix, for she, too, was bound by the grand law. Not 
one short word might she use, All her life long 
she had not learnt a long one, sc now it was hard 
for her to make her wants known. She could not 
ask either for wood or coal that she might light the 
fire; pots and pans she could not so much as name, 
nor could she ask for match, chip, wood, or brush, 
so there she stood as mute as if she had been 
born deaf and dumb. Down came the cook next, 
and she, too, soon found out what is meant by a 
dead-lock. How could she tell the maid to clean 
the knives and forks, to lay the cloth, to boil the 
eggs, to make dry toast, to heat the rolls, or broil 
the ham? She had the look of one who had gone 
daft, yet, though she was in what the boys call “a 
wax,” she could not—she dare not—ceall the maida 
goose oran ass. Poor cook! I felt much for her, yet 
my pride kept back the sigh which would fain have 
come at 3uch a sight. I soon heard the step of 
the head of the house, and then my pride fell, for I 
thought he would know how to keep the law which 
he had made. It was hard work for him, though. 
I saw a twitch from his lips now and then, asif a 
short word had just made a dash at him. It was 
soon clear that he was quite as much in a fix as the 
maid or the cook, for he could not ask his wife to 
pass the bread, to hand the eggs, or to pour out the 
tea; nor could he ask hisson to draw the blindand 
shut out the sun which shone full in his eyes. 
When he came to him for the work of the day he 
was shut up for want of words. He could not ask 
for his coat, his hat, his stick, his horse, his gig, or 
his whip. He was quite as bad when he got to 
town, for he could not call for pens or ink, nor 
could he say that he would pay his bills, or draw a 
cheque on the chief bank in the place. As to the 
health of his friends, he dare not say one word 
about it—pains in the head, corns on both feet and 
on all toes, stiff arms, sore hands, weak backs, and 
game legs, were all left without a hint or a word 
that could tell how much pain they had brought 
nto the poor flesh. The wife of this great man 
was ina poor plight all the day; when I tell half 
her tale, it will be seen what a wreck she was: first 
_ of all, she could not say that she would buy a dress; 
she lost her bunch of keys, but could not ask if it had 
been found; she would have told her maids to 
wash or darn, to bake or sew, to sit still or go out, 
or to lie down or to stand up, but not a word could 
she say on one of these points. Was she not, then, if 
not a wretch, at least a wreck? From the house, I 
went to find out how men who think and write 
would get on with big words, and the scene will 
long haunt the eye of my mind. The men who 
write news found that their trade was cut up by the 
roots; pen and ink were, of course, both gone; and 
books, desks, maps, and globes had gone with them. 
The men who try their hands on great books, were 
quite as much at sea; not a line or page could they 
name; no one could be told to stitch or bind their 
books; and not a shop or stall that would show the 
loose leaves for sale. I then went to look at the 
trades, and found that all of them felt the grip of 
the hard law. Men could not ask for saws, planes, 
nails, or screws, nor could they call for wood, stones, 
slates, glass, lime, lead, paint, or glue; in short, 
the whole world was fast; time and tide stood 
still; sum and star said they would not shine; 
and as for the shy moon, she put on a veil, and 
went by like a girl in a pet. Such was my 
day’s work as shown in my dream. In the course 
of my dream, the small words, as if bent on a plot, 
met to talk of the strange state to which they had 
deen brought. All the small words were there; in 


fact, they cam in arush tothe:cene of war. A 
fine old word, whose name is Wise, was put in the 
chief seat. Strong was on his right hand, and 
Bright on his left, and at the far end of the room, 
close to the door, Big, Blunt, Sharp, Keen, and 
Smash, stood in a knot as if they had made up 
their minds that their lives were of less worth than 
their rights. Strong was ina fierce mood; when 
he said in a loud voice that he would not spare the 
foe, there was a clear, shrill ery of joy in all parts 
of the large recom, and three cheers were a proof 
that Strong had laid his hand on the right chord, 
This brought him up a peg or two; and as he 
stood there with his hands at full stretch, —and his 
voice, now as round as a drum and then as sharp 
as a fife,—I felt that the cause which we all had so 
much at heart was more than safe. When Strong 
sat down, young Brag took the floor, and in less 
time than I can dip my pen, he shook his fist 
in the face of the foe. His speech was in the 
grand line. “What,” said he, in a tone which 
was meant to start the hair on end, “what can 
the big words do if we don’t help them? Look 
at us and see what force we have!” (A loud “Hear, 
hear” broke in at this fine point.) “But for us, 
small though we are, where would be the hills, the 
dales, the woods, the streams, the sun, the moon, 
or the great sea, that wails like a dirge, or moans 
like a sad—sad—sad” (a slight smile was on Keen’s 
face) “a big word would help me, but I spurn its 
aid. Can we not run, sit, climb, walk, or fly just as 
we please? Can we not dream by night and work 
by day? If they cast us out, how will good folks 
pray, or preach, or sing, and bad ones drink, or 
brawl, or lie? In time of war, how will men fight 
their foes, fire their guns, draw their swords, lift up 
the shield, or thrust with the spear? In time of 
peace, how will men plough their fields, sow their 
corn, reap their crops, send the young to school, or 
the old to church?” The short words were nowin 
high glee ; and they all felt that for the good of the 
cause they must vent their joy in three cheers 
more. The cheers brought my dream toa close; 
the noise woke me, and as the light of a new 
day broke into my room, I felt that, though big 
words might have a good use of their own, yet the 
time was a long way off when short words would 
not help to sing their joys, to tell their woes, and 
show the depth of their thought and love. 


eo eet eee 
SUPERSTITION IN THE ORKNEYS. 


TuuRspay is esteemed the luckiest day in the week 
for marriage. In former years the belief prevailed 
that if a cow were killed when the moon was in the 
wane, the beef would dwindle in the pot. Should 
the first lamb of the season be white, the omen is 
still regarded as fortunate, and the appearance of a 
black lamb is deemed unlucky. So late as 1814 
there lived an old beldame in Stromness, named 
Bessie Miller, who sold favourable winds to mariners 
at the low charge of sixpence. Bessie is described 
as having been a withered, sharp-featured woman, 
with two light-blue eyes gleaming weirdly in her 
corpse-like face. She must have been kith and kin 
to Sycorax, the ‘ blue-eyed hag,” mother of Caliban, 
‘*That could control the moon, make flows and ebbs.” 
The Stromness Hecate boiled her kettle, muttered 
her incantations, and so raised the wind both for 
herself and her dupes. Kin to Sycorax, she was 
also the “weird sister” of Steine Bheag, the Ross- 
shire witch, whose wonderful deeds were recorded 
by Hugh Miller in his “Scenes and Legends.” 
Though Bessie has left no successor in the sale of 
winds trade, there are old crones lingering about 
the Islands who possess charms for curing tooth- 
ache, and for ensuring safety in childbirth. One 
of these charms is a little pamphlet of two or three 
pages, containing a “Copy of a Letter written by our 
Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ ; King Agbarus’s Letter 
to our Saviour, and our Saviour’s Answer ; His Cures 
and Miracles; Lentulus’s Epistle to the Senate of 
Rome concerning Jesus Christ.” The Letter of Jesus 
Christ, “faithfully translated from the original 
Hebrew copy now in the possession of Lady Cuba’s 
family at Mesopotamia,” promises happiness and 
prosperity to the household in which a copy of it 
shall be found, and thus the pamphlet is greatly 
prized and carefully preserved by superstitious old 
women. First introduced perhaps by a travelling 
merchant, or “yagger,” in the palmy days of the 
great Kirkwall Fair, it still circulates quietly among 
some of the cottagers in Orkney and Shetland.— 
Gorrie’s “ Summers and Winters in the Orkneys.” 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Croppinaton.—On Sunday afternoon and even- 
ing last, open-air services were held at the above 
place, in which the Revs. J. C. Street, E, W. Hopkin- 
son, and Messrs. Brown, Watson, and Pilkington 
took part. The congregations on both occasions 
were large. : 

CLERKENWELL.—On Tuesday, 18thinstant, the 
Sunday-school children of this mission went in vans 
to Chingford, Essex. In the course of the day the 
school was admitted to view the interior of old 
Chingford Church (now a ruin), and there, in the 
part still kept in repair for occasional services, they 
sang several sacred pieces. On returning home 
they gave three hearty cheers for all who had con- 
tributed towards their real day of enjoyment. 


East CuHEsHiRE UNITARIAN SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Unton.—The third annual meeting of the members 
of this union was held in the schoolroom at Styal, 
on Saturday, August 22nd. The three schools at 
present composing the union, viz., Congleton, Styal, 
and Dean Row were pretty fully represented, there 
being about thirty-five teachers present, After tea, 
the chairman of the union, Rey. A. Payne, opened the 
proceedings in an interesting speech, in which he 
dwelt especially on the questions of secular in- 
struction and of doctrinal teaching in Sunday 
schools. ‘Ihe reading of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, and the secretary’s statement 
of the various incidents of the last year gave 
rise to considerable discussion, much of which 
turned on the best mode of carrying on the 
teachers’ library of reference, for which over 
one hundred volumes have already been col- 
lected. As one means of increasing its useful- 
ness, it was determined that a fund should be 
established by the subscriptions of the members of 
the union for the purchase of valuable recently 
published works. Considerable discussion on the 
question of secular instruction in Sunday schools, 
as well as on the subject of religious services for 
the children, took place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F, E, C.—A. J.—A. L.— Received. 


A MISSION FOR WIGAN. 


To the Editors.—It is pleasing to see the amount 
of good done by the East Lancashire Unitarian 
Association, in establishing places of worship in 
various towns for the dissemination of the religious 
views we hold dear. Seeing this, I am induced to 
ask why it is that we have no mission in Wigan, 
where there is a population of from thirty to forty 
thousand souls? Iam aware that several attempts 
have been made which were not successful, and I 
have heard people say, “That Unitarianism cannot 
live there.” With this opinion I beg to differ. I 
believe there are now about a dozen families living 
in the town, who find it inconvenient to go two 
miles and a half to Park Lane on a Sunday. These 
people send their children to other Sunday schools, 


because there is none of the right stamp at Wigan. 


Here is the nucleus of a congregation. Surely we 
are not to be told that Unitarianism can live in 
Hindley and Park Lane, and not in a town witha 
population like this. 

I hope these few words will draw attention to 
the matter, and lead to something being done.— 
Yours truly, WitilAm Moss. 

Market-street, Manchester. 


THE COMING WEEK. 
Heap Bridge.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, 
school sermons, by the Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A. : 
Leeds: Hunstet.—On Sunday, continuation of open- 
ing services of the new church. Preachers; Morning, 
Rev. T, R. Elliott; evening, Rev. Brooke Herford. 
Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. C. Beard, B.A., service at eleven a.m. 


Marriages, 
HARWOOD—MARSH.—On the 27th inst., at the Congre- 
tional Chapel, Heaton Mersey, near Stockport, by the 
ev. 8. Hooper, George Harwood, B.A., second son of 
Richard Harwood, of Bolton, to Alice, cet, = daughter 
of the late James Marsh, of Worsley Mesnes, Wigan. 
KEARSLEY—ALDCROFT.—On the 23rd inst., at the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Swinton, by Mr. William Harrison, Mr. 
Edward Kearsley, of Bury, to Hannah Aldcroft, of Irlams- 
o’-th’-Height, Pendleton. 
STANHOPE—BRADLEY.—On the 24th inst.,at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Belper, by the Rey. Rees L. Loyd, Mr. George 
Stanhope to Miss Ann Bradley, both of Belper. ; 


Benths. 6 eee 
ELGOOD.—On the 19th inst., at her son’s ho: Sale, , hear 
Manchester, Elizabeth Elgood, in her 64th sane - 
EMERY.—On the 13th inst., at Leicester, Mr. Thomas Emery, 
editor of the Leicester Free Press, aged 48 years. 
SQUIER.—On the 21st inst., aged four years, Mary Victoria, 
omy ela of the Rev. W. C. Squier, of Stand, near Man- 
chester. 
WILSON.—On the 3rd inst., at Cambridge, U.S., Mr. John 
Wilson, aged 63 years. : _ 4 


XK NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 


FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 

23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 

Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
Midland Counties. ‘ 4 


mo ENCOURAGE bierak.? 


The growing disposition of the Public to use” 
WINE—AS NALURE INTENDED It SHOULL ds 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years 
excellent : 69 SOGh vt 

VIN ORDINAIRE at nid to") well be 

LisinoR. BRAD O.Z4EEN, bie Ps 
ay mend it ae a thoroughly pure, clean= 
Ve can recommen as a thoror 
flavoured Wine. Itismuch in requestamong Medicat — 
Men for their own use. lo hal Cd Beas 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCH. é ’ 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. 
On Sunday next, the Rev. Dr. CHAS. STEVENS will 
PREACH in the morning, and the Rev. J. K. APPLEBEE in 
the evening. 


OCHDALE, CLOVER-STREET. 
On Sunday, September 6th, 1868, TWO SERMONS will 
be preached by the Rey. F. BISHOP, of Chesterfield. Service 
to commence in the afternoon at half-past two, and in the 
evening at half-past six o’clock. I 
A collection will be made at the close of each service in aid 
of the Sunday School. 


PENING OF A NEW ORGAN AT THE 
UNITARIAN CHAPEL, NEWCHURCH. 

On Sunday, September 6th, 188, TWO SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., of Gorton. Service 
to commence in the afternoon at half-past two, and in the 
evening at six o’clock. . 

Colonel MUNN, J.P., has kindly consented to preside at the 
Organ, when a selection of Sacred Music from the works of 
Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., will be sung by the choir 
of St. James’s Church, Waterfoot. 

Collections will be made in aid of the Organ Fund. 

The Organ is built by Edward Wadsworth, Esq., of Man- 
chester, and contains two full rows of keys, nine stops in the 
great organ, and six in the swell pedal organ, C.C.C. to F., 
grand bourdon and grand octave bass, four couplers, and four 
composition pedals. i 

Tea will be provided in the Schoolroom, for the convenience 
of friends froma distance. Tickets, sixpence each. 


oa D: On Sunday, ia 15th, 

TWO SERMONS will be Preached on behalf of the 
Sunday Schools, by the Rev. JOHN ELLIS, minister. After- 
noon, at half-past two; evening, at half-past six 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
OA 


BOARD. 
The SECOND TERM of the Academical Year, 1868-9, 
BEGINS on Monday, September the 7th. 
JOHN R. BEARD. 


OMESTIC MISSION.—Received, with 
thanks, from a friend in Cheshire, £5. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, Treasurer. 


4 inpow Grove ScHoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 

G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 

“ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 

Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 

Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
* Chapel conveniently near. . 


OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 

cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
‘Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 
»ences apply to Mr. A. G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 
London; or to Mr. A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


9, WELL CLOSE SQUARE, WHITBY. 
HE Rey. JOHN and Mrs. OWEN wish to 


. receive two or three Ladies or Gentlemen as BOARDERS 
‘during the season. 


rene See ree 5 EE ae ee eee ae ee ae 
HE Misses SMALLFIELU’S SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on Monday, September 15th, 1868. 
33, Kensington Roraeoe uare, Bayswater, 
mdon, W. 


he BE LET, Unfurnished, at 32, Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars Road, 8.E., TWO ROOMS, with 


large front Kitchen. No other lodgers, and only three in 
family. 


@)yWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
The Rey. BROOKE HERFORD receives into his house, 
as members of his family, Young Men studying at Owens 
College. Two vacancies for next session. Mr. "Herford will 
‘be glad to procure any information that may be desired re- 
specting the terms, classes, &c., of the College. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


wan TED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
‘references given.—Address C. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. 


be & ee — ay <a meng 
YOUNG LADY, experienced in teach- 
“ ing, desiresa RE-ENGAGE 
GOVER . Highest references.—Address D., care of Mr. 
“Young, bookseller, Liverpool. 


mentas DAILY or RESIDENT 
Reape ae 
ar —_ * OU 
Road, London. ig soe ares 


K7 ANTED, bya Y L Re- - 
| SY 


T as daily orafternoon | 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, Containing 


Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns. 
London : Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester : 
Johnson aud Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and book sellers. 


LL Friends of Free Religious Thought and 


the Free Expression of it should read the TRUTH- 
SEEKER. Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 
monthly; price Threepence. Any bookseller will mip at it to 
order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C. 
Fox, Paternoster Row 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER contains :—The Proud 
King. Chapter I.—The Wedding Garment.—The Boys’ Adven- 
tures. Chapter VII.—Aunt Ruth’s Almanacs. Chapter If.— 
Servants which Every Man may Keep.—Judas Iscariot asa 
Boy.—How the Sun, the Moon, and the Wind went out to 
Dinner.—Contentment. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asse- 
ciation. London: E. T. Whitfield, 178. Strand. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson, 8&9, Market-street. General Agent: Mr. 
T. P. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


In three vols. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘‘ Superior to any preced- 
ing revision of our English translation.”—Athenceum. 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
SELECTION of TRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
9d., made up into packets containing one each of the follew- 
ing Tracts :— 
A Common-sense View of the Bible. 
Are not we Christians Also? 
Tryiig to believe in God. 
Servetus the Martyr. 
Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 
Two Schemes of Salvation. 
Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. 
Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment. 
Christianity as Christ preached it. 
Do Men Mean whatthey Say ? 
Christ ourSayour, not our Substitute. 
What Christ has done for us. 
Think for Yourself. 
The Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 
Not what Men believe, but what they are. 
Repentance the true Atonement. 
For rg a packet containing six of each of theabove Tracts. 
S 


All orders must now be made direct to Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


ECOND-HAND ENGLISH & AMERI- 
CAN UNITARIAN BOOKS, SOME NEW.—The follow- 


ing Works, FOR CASH, may be obtained from JOHN 
PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester : 


Plummer’s Debates on the Trinity ..........+ 
Peabody’s Christian Consolation 
a Christian Doctrine.. 
Palfrey’s Sermons ........,... 
Coquerel’s Protestantism in Pa: 
Sear’s Pictures of the Olden Time 
Eliot’s Lectures to Young Women 
», Lectures to Young Men.. 
, Early keligious Educatio 
Judd on The Church . 
Life of Judd ........ 
Walker’sSermons.. . 
Livermore’s Discourse: 
Brooks’s Simplicity of Christ’s Teachings.. 
Badger’s Memoir 
Select Discourses of Channing 
Lyra; or, Thompson’s Hymns on Heaven .. 
Burnap’s Christianity 
Green wood’s Sermons of Consolation........ 
Spear’s Names and Titles of Jesus ........+- 
Larned’s Life and Eloquence .........0006+ 
Chapin’s Humanity in the City..........5. 
Bartol’s Spirit and Life.............ese0e 
Hill’s Jesus the Interpreter of Nature .. 
Extracts from Abbott’s Sermons ......+.+.4+ 
Noyes’ Translation of Psalms (nearly new) 


Beard’s Biographical Dictionary ......+++sserssseeees see 
Walker's Sermons, 4 yols., good condition .... . 
Sheppard’s Divine Origin of Christianity, &c. 
Carpenter (Dr.) on Practical Subjects........+- 
Ho)land’s Sermons, 2 Vols. ......s0eeeeee eee 
Sydney Smith’s Sermons, 2 vols......-..4+++ 
Cogan’s Sermons, 2 vols. ...... ule ee dd eeu desea 
Bruce’s Sermons, | vol..... 
Evanson’s Sermons, 2 vols... 
Belsham’s Discourses, 2 VO!S.........0-++ eeeees 
Clissold’s Last Hours of Eminent Christians, 1 
Lindsay’s (James), D.D., Sermons, 1 vol... 
Cappe’s Discourses on Practical Subjects.. 
Cappe on the Providence, &c., of God, 1 vol. 
12 Piscaumen: yarious, by Beisham and othe! 
Harrison’s (Ralph) Sermons, 1 vol. 
Ree’s Practical Sermons, 2 vols. .. 
Esthen’s Sermons on Reli 
Jay’s Discourses, 3 vols. . 
Logan’s Sermons, 2 vols. 
Branshy’s Discourses, 1 vo’ 
Giles’s Christian Records, 1 v 
Turner’s (H.) Sermons, 2nd edition, 1 vol. 
Hinck’s (John) Sermons, | vol. 

Kenrick’s (T.) Discourses, 2 vols. 


Kentish’s 
Hawkes’ ( 
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RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 


Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
stical. Price3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


A MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE Bh BLOWN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 


Edited by Rev. JOHN seed TAYLER, B.A., 
wi 
Memorial Sketch, by Rey. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
38. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post freg 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long aud earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 


si ¢ M O TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 

CLOTHIER, HATTER, AND OUTFITTER, BELFAst, 
“For all you wantin CLO'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the ae best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Europe, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘‘ Excursionist.” 


OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 


REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS. Coal and Coke Mer- 
chant, a Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office : 23, Coborn-street, 
Bow Road, E. 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
custome s. friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed at prices advertised in the daily newspapers. 

Orders by post punctually attended to. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 


FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 


Midland Counties. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
rpm el Fae gig more © rk, 


8, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE,MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALL», Proprietor. 


NEW GOODS FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 
Ais Was iphran MOSS has just received a large 


assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suits. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-S!'REET, 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Commettine Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, |. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BEL MORRALL'S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 

e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 

cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 

Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 

BIRMINGHAM. 


O ENCOURAGE 


The wing disposition of the Public to uso 
WINE_AS NATURE NTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 


excellent 
VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lls. PER DOZEN, 
mera on nomahly pay laa 
bile Wine. Itismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 


And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER ; 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


[September 4, 1868. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Calcutta Englishman gives an account of the 
burial of the Jate Queen of Madagascar. The body 
was swathed in nearly 500 silk “Jambas,” in the 
folds of which 20 gold watches, 100 gold chains, 
rings, brooches, bracelets, and other jewellery, 
together with 500 gold coins, were rolled. All the 
preceots she had received from the Queen and the 
Emperor of the French were buried with her, and 
all her furniture and personal effects. Directly the 
Queen’s death was made known, all the people, 
with the exception of about twenty of the highest 
officers, had to cut off their hair and put off all their 
clothing except the “lamba,” and this only to wear 
from the waist to the knees, until after the funeral, 
when the shoulders were to be covered by the 
“lamba,” but nothing else worn. No singing is 
allowed whilst mourning for a sovereign; no clay 
walls nor houses are to be built; no earthenware 
made, and a great many more things are forbidden. 
The queen’s coffin was made of silver dollars, and is 
valued atabout £4,500. The tombis built like that of 
Radama L,, only tbe little house on the top is painted 
scarlet, with gilt posts and eagles. There is a bar 
of silver across the door, and the inscription is laid 
in solid gold, 

It appears that notwithstanding the abhorrence 
which the Pope has evinced of journalists and 
newspaper correspondents, he has himself taken to 
dabbling in the evil thing. He seems to have 
caught the infection while reading the proofs of the 
Ciwilta Catholic, for it is {from the annotations he 
then made that he has composed several articles 
which have appeared in the official journal at Rome. 
The last Giornale de Roma contains some anonymous 
strictures by the Holy Father ona canon of Vienna, 
Father Eyidio Dalla Vallez, who held the con- 
demned doctrines of Febronius, and lately died 
unrepentant. 

The Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall gives 
the following extraordinary statement about a new 
saint: 

“ Nothing is now talked of at Rome but the new 
saint, Maria Taigi, a washerwoman in the service 
of the Chigi family, who died here in 1837, in the 
odour of sanctity. A great sensation has been 
created by her prophesies, which were confided to 
her confessor, Father Natali, now 90 years of age, 
who has faithfully related them as the events suc- 
cessively happened. The proofs of her present 
residence in heaven are incontestible, though her 
body is still on earth, having just been exhumed. 
The corpse was found perfectly fresh and flexible, 
and is now exposed in a chapel ardente, raised at 
the expense of the Princess Barberini, in the afore- 
said church, where everybody in Rome, with the 
exception of myself, has kissed its feet. The ex- 
humation was ordered on the demand of the Postu- 
lator for her canonization, on his adducing the 
proofs of her beatitude, which state, among other 

wonders, that her image was sent to the Capitol 
last October, with an intimation that the building 
was threatened by a great danger, which nothing 
but this palladium could avert. The next day 
brought the insurrectionary attack, at the time 
supposed to have been repulsed by the troops, but 
now admitted to having been foiled by the miracu- 
lous image. The Marquis Cavaletti, senator of 
Rome, is determined to commemorate this event in 
a becoming manner, the Capitol being under his 
care; and he has ordered it to be represented in a 
picture, which will be placed in one of the gal- 
leries. The other day the confessor was asked 
whether Maria Tuigi prophesied any further danger 
from the Garibaldians. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘and 
in those days we shall see the Tiber as full of corpses 
as it now is of fish.’ At this moment fish are so 
abundant in the Tiber, owing to the floods from the 
Sembria, that the Romans pick them out of the 
water with their hands. The soldiers in the camp 
of evolution are preparing for the evil time; and 
to-day they will engage in a sham fight at Albano, 
when the Zouaves will defend the town against 
assailants from Ariccia and Castelgandolfo.” 


The same correspondent is assured, on good 
authority, that the next promotion to the cardinal- 
ate will include Dr. Manning, Archbishop of West- 
minster, and, possibly, the Archbishop of Paris, who 
at last has consented to sign a retractation. 

The accounts from Paris give proofs of the grow- 
ing activity and influence of the Protestant Churches 
there. The power of the priesthood over the 
working men is gone, and they are craving for a 
faith which will satisfy at once their reason and 
their religious nature. M.de Pressensé’s church 
have opened several mission stations, which are 
said to be crowded with hearers, and he, with his 
co-pastors in the Taitbout Churcb, and others, con- 
template founding a Theological Seminary or 


Faculty in Paris for the training of ministers and | 


evangelists. If conducted on really free principles, 
such a school of theology may play an important 
part in the present state of religion in France. 

The cathedral in memory of Cardinal Wiseman 
is about to be built in Westminster. £50,000 is to 
be spent upon it. It is to contain a shrine by Mr. 
Pugin, to be placed first over the Cardinal’s grave, 
in Kensal-green, and transferred with his remains | 
to the contemplated edifice, when ready to receive 
the deposit. Special interest is attached to the 
building, as it will be the first Catholic Cathedral 
which the Catholics have been enabled to erect 
since the Reformation. 

A new church has been opened at Brighton to 
meet the wants of those who, not satisfied with 
the Establishment, are yet not disposed to enter 
the ranks of Dissent. Both within and without its 
appearance is that of a “high” church. The sermon 
of dedication was preached by Dr. Cumming, and 
the prayers were read bya clergyman of the Church 
of England, who is permanently associated with 
the duties with Mr, Winslow, the incumbent, while 
the sermon in the afternoon was preached by the 
vicar of Portsea. The service was that of the 
Liturgy of the Church of England, strictly followed, 
with two exceptions, namely, that in the Absolu- 
tion the word “ power” was omitted ; and in the 
Apostles’ Creed, the words “He descended into 
hell.” Mr. Winslow repudiates Dissent, and de- 
clines to rank himself as a seceder from the Estab- 
lished Church. In fact, many absolute members of 


| the Church are gathered together among his congre- 


gation, which has not to be sought, but was organ- 
ised before the church was built. The church, in 
short, is not to be the instrument of forming an 
ecclesiastical following, but springs from the wants 
of a large body of religionists seeking organisation, 
and who propose to describe themselves as of the 
Free Church of Eagland. 

The Rey. Canon M‘Neile’s devotion to Disraelism 
and the Irish Church has been rewarded. He is 
appointed to the vacant deanery of Ripon. 

No successor to Dr. Jeune in the see of Peter- 
borough has yet been appointed; but as Mr. Dis- 
raeli has promoted a moderate man like Dr. Atlay, 
and an extreme Evangelical like Dr. M‘Neile, the 
High Church party think it is now their turn to 
have something good from him. The Church News 
is anxious for the appointment of Archdeacon 
Denison, but we should hardly think the outspoken 
‘Arolideavon had much chance of being turned into 
a Bishop. 

A Methodist college has been opened in Belfast, 
the erection of which has cost the body £24,000. 
The Methodists of America have contributed 
£10,000 towards an endowment fund. The presi- 
dent is the Rev. William Arthur, ex-president of 
Conference. 

Asa farewell testimonial to Dr. M‘Cosh before 
leaving for America, a handsome silver service was 
presented to him in Belfast from friends belonging 
to various denominations. 


It is stated that a son of Mr. Gladstone’s will be 
a candidate for holy orders at the Christmas ordi- 
nation of the Bishop of .Winchester, and will be 
ordained to the curacy of St. Mary-the-Less, Lam- 
beth, of which the Rev. R. Gregory is the incum- 
bent. 

Some shrewd practical laymen of the Establish- 
ment, foreseeing the inevitable disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, offer to come to the rescue, by 
starting a fund, not for raising a cry, but for the 
purposes of the Church when it*shall have been 
disestablished. Two laymen offer £1,000 each, 
with a promise of more when the fund shall have 
been started. 

A project is on foot to establish in Manchester a 
branch of the Brotherhood of the Holy Redeemer, 
an order founded some years ago by the rector of 
East and West Torrington, Lincolnshire. The ob- 
ject is to assist in the revival of religious life in 
the Church of England, chiefly through the instru- 
mentality of young men as mission priests, lay 
helpers, schoolmasters, organists, &c. 

The dispute, respecting the appointment of a 
successor to the late Dr. Lee, between the congre- 
gation and the town council of Edinburgh, still 
continues, and excites great interest throughout 
Scotland, as bearing on the subject of patronage. 
The people have set their hearts on the Rev. R. 
Wallace, the minister of an adjoining congrega'ion, 
and a3 two of the clergy, Dr. Gloagand Dr. Taylor, 
who were proposed for their etre! have de- 


clined the presentation on account of [os PSone Lae ROL aaa EPICS cia | cine the Sreceateucn’ ee Geet attitude 
assumed by them, it seems likely that, if they hold 
on, they will gain their point. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The writer of “Conference Sketches” in the 
| Methodist Recorder says of the Rev. Thomas Jack- 
, 80n’s letter to Conference: 

“I cannot help noticing the hearty response 
which the sentiments of this letter elicited. Some 
few did not appear to like this strong expression 
from the lips of the sunny old conservative, but 
they were only units in comparison to hundreds. 
The Church of England, in the persons of many of 
her sons, insults us constantly by insolent denials 
of our ecclesiastical claims, or by proposals for ab- 
sorption; but. until she cleanses herself from the 
bastard Popery and skulking infidelity which now 
disgrace her, she cannot hope or ask for our support, 
and she ought to thank usif we do not lift our hands 
to strike her. Strict political neutrality we are all 
agreed to observe, but an active moral support of 
the Church of England, in her present condition, it 
would be impossible to secure from the Conference, 
and it would be improper to give.” 


The Rock has the following pretty little bit of 
clerical assumption : 

We cannot altogether endorse much of the pre- 
valent criticism on sermons, Too many of our 
critics, in their irreverence and disrespect, on this 
question seem to forget that the clergy are set in 
authority to teach them, and that they have no 
authority to teach the clergy.” 


The Methodist Times considers that good may 
arise from the way in which the Zimes and the 
Saturday Review have taken up the subject of 
preaching. It says: 

“We may be grateful that through channels so 
unusual, the subject of preaching will be presented 
to thousands of alienated minds. Reflection may 
end in conversion. We hope that the readers may 
inquire for themselves, why it is that the sermons. 
they hear are not more interesting. We believe 
that in some cases tbe honest thinker will conclude 
that the parson’s purpose and subject have repelled, 
and not the defective mode in which the speaker 
has enforced the claims of Divine truth upon his 
mind, There is a strong temptation to a guilty 
audience to offer the parson as the sacrificial victim 
for their conscience sins. This disposition tinges, 
with an offensive die, the spirit of these public cen- 
sors of the pulpit.” 


After mentioning that Sir Roundell Palmer tosses 
aside with contempt most of the reasons which 
have commended themselves to Mr, Disraeli as 
good for “cries,” that he scouts as “ nonsense” alt 
the talk about the Coronation Oath, the Act of 
Union, and the Supremacy of the Crown, and 
ridicules the idea which “some excellent people 
have got into their heads, that it is the abstract 
duty of the State to have some Established Church 
every where,” the Scotsman points out the weakness 
of the ground on which the great lawyer rests his 
support of the Irish Church—namely, that, from 
want of habit, the Episcopalian Protestants are not, 
and never will be, able to provide for themselves. 
Our contemporary justly says: 

“Tn Ireland, and not less in Scotland, experience 
presents insuperable obstacles to Sir Roundell’s 
theory, that from having so long possessed endow- 
ments, Irish Episcopalian Protestantism is dis- 
qualified not only now, but apparently for ever, for 
existing without them. Irish Roman Catholicism, 
whose adherents are in the main the poorest of the 
poor, has lived and thriven without endowments 
throughout those same three hundred years in 
which Irish Protestantism has pined and dwindled 
with endowments; and Sir Roundell forgets that 
the Irish Roman Catholics formerly possessed the 
endowments which in one day were tranferred to 
the Protestants. Is this power of existing without 
endowments given only to Roman Catholic and 
denied to Protestant Churches? The most recent, 
if not the strongest, answer is supplied by Scotland. 
Not to go back to earlier and smaller cases of 
the same kind, something like a half of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland—men trained under the 
endowment system—chose, one day, to throw up 
endowments; and, from the very day after, have 
found no difficulty i in providing for their spiritual 
wants without endowments. That new and un- 
endowed Church, composed of men formerly 
accustomed to rely on endowments, now provides 
without endowments 900 clergymen, and includes 
a population nearly double the whole number of 
adherents of the Irish Established Chureh. Wherein 
does Irish Episcopacy differ from Scotch Presbyte- 
riapism as to anything bearing upon this question? 
The only visible difference is this—that the Scotch 
Presbyterians who bave so provided for themselves 
are, generally speaking, poor; whilst the Irish 
Episcopalians. who are declared unable to provide 
for themselves are, generally speaking, rich and 
powerful, There is another difficulty about this 
argument of Sir Roundell’s, that the Irish Epis- 
copalian Protestants cannot provide for themselves 
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owing to want of habit—if it is good at this time, 
it is good to the end of time, and indeed will get 
better or stronger with every century. The Irish 
Protestants, says Sir Roundell, cannot swim, 
because they have never needed to go into the 
water, and therefore it would be very cruel to 
induce them to go into the water: endowments 
are things that may be begun, but never ended— 
may be given, but never resumed. This, which is 
his main position, Sir Roundell Palmer supports by 
some outworks, to which it is wonderful that so 
able a man should have put his hand.” 

Punch informs us that that Anglican out-and- 
outer, Archdeacon Denison, is deeply disgusted 
with Dr, Pusey’s letter to the Wesleyan Conference. 
He declares its animus is Pusey-l-animous. 

Mr. Burgon, of Oriel, Oxford, writing to “ Dear 
Dr. Pusey” on the same letter, tells him that he 
has read it “with unmingled astonishment and 
concern ;” and after describing his plan for pre- 
serving the religious character of the University, 
he says: “I freely declare that of all the wild expe- 
dients I have ever seen committed to paper by a 
good man, I never in my life met with anything more 
wild, more impracticable than this.” “It must not 
be thought for an instant that you have expressed 
the sentiments of this University, or even of any 
considerable number within it. Your proposal is 
entirely your own; a proposal which I venture to 
assert that you will not find five Churchmen in the 
place to endorse.” “The bill of Mr. Coleridge, irre- 
ligious as it was, would have been far less mis- 
chievous in its operation than the proposal of which 
you are now the advocate. From his scheme there 
would have been an escape at some future day, if 
the University and the country at large were ever 
to come to a better mind. From yours, there never 
<ould be axy. You are for stereotyping the evil, and 
for making it irremediable.” ‘“ How you can possibly 
contemplate with any measure of complacency the 
confiscation of Church revenues for the permanent 
endowment of schismatic bodies in Oxford, and 
then call your scheme ‘religious,’ I am unable to 
understand. A more irreligious spectacle I can 
scarcely imagine, or one more certainly destructive 
of any definite faith at all. I question if relizious 
Dissenters would be parties to it. Iam sure they 
would repent of their folly if they did. What you 
say about endowing Socinianism bewilders me 
quite.” “Would to Heaven that I could convince 
you and others, that the way out of our present 
difficulties is neither to propose a compromise with 
the Romanists on the one hand, nor with the 
Wesleyan body on the other. The Papists (excuse 
me) will only smile, and put your book on the 
Index. The Methodists will only stare, and 
wonder why the author of the Eirenicon should 
address overtures to them. Believe me, my friend, 
no such methods will be of the least avail. With 
Rome, until she revokes her blasphemous dogma 
of 1854, there can be no concordat. With Dissent, 
so long as it remains Dissent, there can be no com- 
promise. There must be no sitting on the same 
platform with Methodists on the one hand; no 
ignoring of our differences with the Papists on the 
other.” 

Referring to the same subject, the Guardian re- 
marks: 

“We doubt the wisdom of making direct over- 
tures to those who are on the watch for opportuni- 
ties to proclaim their absolute determination to 
refuse them. By all means let charity, and proper 
courtesy, be carefully observed towards the mem- 
bers of religious bodies external to our own com- 
munion: we shall gain nothing—perhaps lose a 
great deal—by anathemas or affronts. Charitably 
and courteously we may watch for opportunities 
favourable to reconciliation with those who have 
been estranged from us. But we shall not create 
the opportunities by an attitude of entreaty which 
corresponds as little to our own inward convic- 
tions as to the sentiments and prejudices of those 
in whose presence we assume it. If Wesleyans are 
to be won back to the Church, it must be through 
their own persuasion of the justice of her claims, 
and, still more, through their admiration of the 
beauty of the religious life and spiritual training 
which she provides. The craving for unity which 
our own Church principles have taught us to feel 
has no proper existence with them, Keen emulation 
between rival communities is a religious idea with 
which they are much more familiar, We do not 
like to say that our busy and pious negotiators are 
sowing the seed in vain: it may spring up, let us 
hope against hope, hereafter; but assuredly it will 
be after many days. England must be other than 
she is, before her divided children can begin to be 
of one heart and mind in religion again.” 

On Dr. Pusey’s scheme, the Pal/ Mall makes the 
following pertinent remarks: 


gests, amongst a variety of denominations—that 
University was given to the Jews, Magdalen to the 
Roman Catholics, Balliol to the Unitarians, Oriel to 
the Baptists, Brasenose to one set of Wesleyans, 
and New College to another, whilst the dean and 
cannons of Christ Church still appertained to the 
Church of England, When the division was com- 
plete, what effect would be produced on the minds 
of the students, who, as we are constantly told, do 
now receive at Oxford definite dogmatic teaching 
as the teaching of the university? What could 
they possibly learn except that all the tutors, pro- 
fessors, fellows, masters, and other university autho- 
rities contradicted each other upon religious subjects? 
And to what result could this lead except the very 
one which Dr. Pusey regards with such horror—the 
practical admission that the truth in these matters 
is unascertainable, and that a bond fide search after 
it ends in irreconcileable difference of opinion? 
But if you must come to this at last, why not admit 
it at first? What is the good of building with 
immense Jabour and trouble an edifice which must 
infallibly fall to pieces and destroy you when it is 
erected? Is such a process anything else—can it 
be anything else--than an elaborate insertion of 
one’s head into the sand in order to avoid an un- 
pleasant sight? The fact we have to deal with is 
that religion is, and from henceforth must and will 
be, matter of opinion. We are forced to recognize 
this at some time and in some form or other, and 
whether we do so at once and frankly by adopting 
the principle of Mr.Coleridge’s bill, orin aroundabout 
reluctant way by adopting Dr. Pusey’s suggestion, 
the fact remains unaltered, and, what is more, the 
practical result will ultimately be the same, subject 
always to this—that Dr. Pusey’s scheme would 
direct the attention of the young men iu the most 
pointed way to religious differences, whilst it 
would at the same time intimate to them in the 
most emphatic manner that those differences were 
of little real importance. No youth of the com- 
monest intelligence could help asking himself, in 
such a state of things, why, if Socinianism was 
such a terrible thing, the State had endowed a 
Socinian college, and why the undergraduates who 
went there were so very like those who went to 
the Wesleyan or the Church college? Dr, Pusey 
ought to know better than most people the sort f 
answers, which such questions usually receive.” 


Like the English Independent, 

“We find it hard to understand how Anglican 
writers and speakers can, with unblushing boldness, 
talk about the religious influences of the colleges. 
Dr. Pusey looks forward with great alarm to the 
probable consequences of opening the fellowships 
on the minds of young men who, ‘in the first ex- 
citement of the fresh feeling of intellectual power, 
before judgment is matured, and when they them- 
selves are disposed to embrace anything which 
looks to them new and bold, should be committed 
to irreligious novelties which may destroy their 
faith.’ But granting the possibility of this peril, 
surely it exists now, and the system of sub- 
scription has failed to check it to any appre- 
ciable extent. Dr. Pusey is conscious of this, 
but he thinks that the trifling with the obliga- 
tions of subscription is a temporary thing, that the 
influence of these lax views is declining, and, ‘if 
the university is left to itself, will pass away.’ This 
is, to say the least, a very sanguine calculation, and 
is certainly not justified by past experience. Sub- 
scription having utterly failed hitherto to give that 
security which he desires, it is surely idle to expect 
that it will become more efficient in the future, and 
to talk of maintaining it as a bulwark of orthodoxy 
and religion. Nor must Dr. Pusey forget—when he 
condemns those who, treating subscription as an 
obsolete form which must not be allowed to inter- 
fere with free thought, have felt themselves at 
liberty to inculeate Rationalist views—there are 
numbers who think that he and his friends 
have been just as guilty on the other side, 
and who, while they would be very unwilling to 
see the universities converted into ‘ propagandas 
of unbelief,’ are just as displeased to see them 
become what they have too often been—Propa- 
gandas of Romunism. To earnest Protestant Dis- 
senters outside, it appears impossible that the minds 
of young men could be exposed to greater peril 
in a state of perfect freedom, than they are now 
under the restrictions of asystem which has sought 
to enforce uniformity, but whose whole history is 
one of egregious failure. If, indeed, these were 
the colleges provided by the Anglican Church for 
the education of her clergy, she would be entitled 
to govern them as she shouldsee best. There may 
be foundations in Oxford and Cambridge answering 
to this description, and with their management no 
one would propose to interfere. But colleges 
which are the property of the nation ought to be 
available for all classes of the people, and to this 
point we are, through much misconception and 
mystification, slowly but certainly making our way.” 


In an article on Madagascar, the same paper says: 

“The history of Christianity there has no parallel, 
except that of its victories over the Paganism of 
Greece and Rome in the first centuries. The devo- 
tion of the missionaries, the simplicity of the earli- 
est converts, the fierceness of the persecution which 
quickly arose, the steadfastness and heroism with 
which the fury of the idolatrous Queen and popu- 
lace were endured, the change of opinion which the 


“Suppose that Oxford was divided, as he sug-'! faithfulness and purity of the Christian natives 


gradually wrought, the alternations of fear and joy 
which attended the accession of each new sovereign 
to the throne, and the gradual progress of the new 
religion under all alternations of frown or favour 
from the ruling powers, are among the most satis- 
factory attestations to the power of the truth in 
modern times, and the best credentials of mo- 
dern missionary enterprise. Only a few months 
ago the fears of those who were watching the 
progress of Christianity in the island were awak- 
ened by letters describing the discovery of a plot 
against the Government, in which some of the 
native Christians were said to be implicated, 
with the apprehension of the supposed conspirators, 
followed almost immediately by the death of the 
Queen. But before any explanation had been 
received, or the probable issues of these events 
could be calculated, it is announced that the new 
Sovereign has disclaimed idolatry in a way which 
none of her predecessors had either been inclined 
or had ventured to do, and that her people have at 
Oace, and, as it would seem with the utmost 
readiness of mind, generally adopted Christian 
usages—such as the observance of the Lord’s-day. 
The Christian places of worship are crowded, and 
idol worship is neglected. And this popular 
acceptance of Christianity has been accompanied 
by a curious leap into civilisation. The Govern-~ 
ment encourages education, and gives permission to 
build houses with brick and stone.” 


The Atheneum says that “a swan from Norwich 
is yearly presented to the Pope as a tribute of re- 
spect from a devoted son of the Church of Rome.” 
Whether it is that rara avis, a black swan, our con- 
temporary does not inform us. 


In a brief notice of “A Tract on the subject 
of our Bishops and Mr. Voysey,” the Guardian 
observes : 


“Mr. Voysey may be insignificant, but the quiet 
toleration of his outrageous language is not so. Our 
Bishops, in the present state of the law, may well 
shrink from acting. Yet is it not a case wherein it 
is a duty toact without regard of consequences ?” 


In a second letter to the Times on “pulpit 
cowardice,” S. G. O. says: 


“T do not deny that we see evidence on all sides 
of great money expenditure, in really good religious 
and philanthropic works at home, that there isa 
great apparent zeal for the extension of Christ- 
ianity in foreign lands. I do not dream of a day 
when the principles and precepts of our holy 
religion shall triumph universally in any favoured 
spot of our globe. What I do see to mourn over, 
that on which I clearly foresee danger to the Church 
is, that all this savours but too much of the 
reception of a creed to which we pay thus far 
great deference, but are, alas! stopping far short 
of doing much else which it equally demands. We 
rub the platter very hard, make a great noise in 
doing it, polish it to the utmost, for ever point to 
the success of the operation, declare year after year 
it never looked so well, and yet are content thus to 
claim on the credit of its service that it really 
reflects good from a valuable and substantial basis, 
when we know well how much of our work is 
wholly superficial, There may be legions of com- 
municants, vast and increasing masses of people 
who make up congregations, churches may have so 
increased that already the face of the Jand is 
churehpocked, Ecclesiasticism has become eruptive, 
and the evidence of its inoculation meets the eye 
in all directions; and all this does not blind me to 
the fact that the machinery, however vast, how- 
ever fed with material, has failed, is failing, to do 
the work with reason to be expected. The world, 
were its followers to call their devotion to it 
religion, would soon prove that, however they may 
accept the Church as a wholesome institution to 
uphold a teaching to which they are willing to 
offer some deference, they will not accept it as that 
to the rebukes of which against their lives they 
will yield. All the money devoted in one year by 
the members of the Church for philanthropic pur- 
poses would scarce amount te that risked on ‘a 
Derby ;’ the money spent in one year to uphold the 
Turf would, I believe, far exceed all contributed 
for the same time to increase church accommoda- 
tion and extend the knowledge of the Gospel to 
other lands. Strange to say, the betting-book and 
the Prayer-book will be often found in company, 
the owner using either as the scene he frequents 
may demand. Is not the worldling in a position 
to claim his triumphs if he chose to thus depreciate 
those of the Church ?” 


The Freeman, referring to Dr. Pusey’s letter to 
Conference, observes: 

“He is a good, amiable, and religious man, and 
thoroughly sincere ; but he certainly does not com- 
prehend us. We have had far too much of denomi- 
national ticketing already. We do not desire to 
perpetuate the evil in seeking equality at the 
Universities. If Churchmen are dissatisfied with 
equality of education at the National Universities, 
and at the charge of the national property, then let 
them seek another educational Alma Mater, where 
they may enjoy the pleasures of regarding them- 
selves as the ecclesiastically élite. Sucb, however, 
happily is becoming less and less the temper of 
English laymen, and budding “successors of the 
Apostles” must join the majority or seek their own 
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Gamaliels. But, like sensible people, they will be 
content to learn on all general subjects from the 
best men, and to seek the theological professors of 
the church of their choice.” 

A correspondent of the Methodist Times gives a 
lamentable account of what the Homilist is doing 
in certain quarters, especially among a certain class 
of young Wesleyan ministers, who take it as their 
model, and who, in consequence, are “sha!low, 
pedantic, and priggish, and souls are not converted 
under them.” It says: 

“In the Homilist we have had ambiguous refer- 
ence tothe Deity of Christ, hazy and uncertain 
references to His Cross, something Socinian on the 
atonement, and a radically unsafe and unsound 
reference to the blood of sprinkling. Now this is 
the periodical which in a great measure supersedes 
the study of the Bible, and which so many of our 
young readers patronise. What has caused the 
decadence of orthodoxy in the English Congrega- 
tional pulpit, within the last few years—a decadence 
which filled the late Dr. John Campbell’s great soul 
with much sorrow before he died, and which is still 
exciting the apprehensions of many venerable 
ministers who are yet spared to us, such as Parsons 
of York and Kelly of Liverpool? We reply, the 
Homilist, more than any other cause. Let a preacher 
select it as his model of sermonising, and from that 
hour his weakness and barrenness may be dated.” 


CONFERENCE TO PUSEY. 


No, Pusey, no; itisno go: — 
Your overture’s made in vain. 
Any green in our eye, do you think you spy, 
That you seek our aid to gain? 
We know your creed, and we can’t, indeed, 
In the same boat pull with you. — 
We must decline; take your own line, 
And paddle your own canoe. 
For to ourselves we'll keep ourselves, 
Your Colleges’ plan won’t do. 
We shall not drown, if you go down; 
So paddle your own canoe. 


No peace with Rome, or those at home 
Who wear Rome’s mask, say we; 
And there the vest upon your breast 
Is branded with M. B, 
Nay, Pusey, nay, away, away! 
We never can join your crew: 
You're adrift on the tide, to the Tiber’s side: 
No, paddJe your own canoe. 
For, &e. 


You offer one hand to the Papal band, 
And the other to us extend ; 
Do you really hope that we and the Pope 
Can acknowledge a “mutual friend?” 
You tell us our bark is not an Ark; 
We don’t believe that’s true. 
We'd trust a raft before your craft : 
Just paddle your own canoe. 
For &e. 


Of an ocean trip in partnership 
Our principles won’t allow. 
You had better, a deal, have the Fisherman’s Seal 
Stamped fairly on your brow. 
We must leave in the lurch, both you and the Church 
‘That encourages yours and you. 
Our fingers don’t itch for a touch at pitch: 
Go, paddle your own canoe. 
For &e. Punch. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XIX. 


Sunsnct: The Hebrew writers teach that God Him- 
self is our Saviour and our Redeemer. 

Read Isaiah xhii. 1—25. Jehovah tells the He- 
brew nation not to fear, for He has redeemed them, 
He has called them by their name; they are His. 
He, Jehovah, is their God and their Saviour. He 
reminds them that they are His witnesses and His 
servant, whom He has chosen to come to the know- 
ledge and belief and understanding that He is God. 
“T, even I, am Jehovah, and beside me there is no 
Saviour.” This people whom He has formed for 
Himself, they shall show forth His praise. And He 
assures them that, though they have burdened Him 
with their sins, and wearied Him with their in- 
iquities, “I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy 
transgressions for mine own sake, and I will not 
remember tby sins.” 

Read also Isaiah lix. 1—20. The Prophet de- 
clares that Jehovah’s band is not shortened that it 
cannot save, neither is His ear heavy that it cannot 
hear; but it is our iniquities that have separated 
us from God, and our sins that have hid His face 
from us. Yet notwithstanding that we have trans- 
gressed and departed from God, the writer goes on 
to tell us Jehovah needeth no intercessor, His own 
arm-worketh salvation. He is tocome clothed both 
with vengeance and salvation; that is to say, He is 
to bring with Him punishment and forgiveness. In 
‘sading this passage we may remark that while the 

‘s had gained views of God’s patient correction 


| 
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of sin, they had by no means learned that His for- | human figure, symbolically 


bearance was to be dealt out equally to all man- 
kind. We have here two different treatments—a 
severer retribution for the nation’s enemies, a more 
forgiving treatment for the favoured people. Thus 
we read, verse 18, “ According to their deeds, 
accordingly He will repay, fury to his adversaries, 
recompence to his enemies.” Buta little further 
on, He is to come a Redeemer unto Zion and unto 
those that turn from transgressions in Jacob. 


REVIEW. 


An Antidote against Arianism. By Erasmus Warren, 

Rector of Worlington. London, 1712. 
Tuis old duodecimo, which is in the form of an 
exposition of the Athanasian Creed, brings before 
us an interesting phase in the history of the Trini- 
tarian controversy. The author writes in strong 
condemnation of the modal or Sabellian explana- 
tion of the Trinity, then prevalent, and plumes 
himself on putting forth a final and satisfactory 
hypothesis, which he calls “The vital Trinity.” 
This is, in brief, that the three persons are three 
lives, existing in one essence, or having a “ specific 
unity,” though in what way the substitution of the 
word life for person, which is, in fact, the sum total 
of his work, in any way solves the difficulties of 
the doctrine, it seems hard to see. He, however, 
was clear that it somehow did, and, confident in 
the brilliance of his discovery, speaks most candidly 
of the popular Trinitarianism : 

“To a great deal written of the Blessed Triad 
even by learned nien, I may too fitly apply Hermias 
his expression (Jdlis. Gent. Phil.), “ Allis but dark- 
ness of ignorance, and black mistake, and infinite 
error, and imperfect thought, and incomprehensible 
foolishness,” (Preface.) 

“For Christians to enjoy the blessed Gospel 
almost 1,700 years, to be baptised into the faith of 
a Trinity, and to own and successively profess that 
they believed it as a prime and fundamental article, 
and yet during all these centuries to have no 
notions of it, even amongst the most learned and 
wise, but what was light, and vain, and empty, 
silly, impertinent, and nonsensical—to say no worse, 
if searched to the bottom, is not this sad and 
dismal to consider? Yet this was not the worst. 
. . . . [For when thus in the dark, they, taking 
the best means to remain there] determined it to 
be a profound mystery, and then never attempted 
to unfold it, as concluding it to be inexplicable.” 
p. 75. 

That a Gospel which was to be that of the poor 
should be composed of subtle mysteries, he admits 
to be incredible: 

“How can it comport with God’s infinite good- 
ness, or consist with His infinite wisdom, and so 
conduce to His honour and glory, to make the main 
article of saving faith to Christians so puzzling and 
intricate as that none of them yet could ever 
thoroughly understand it themselves, or explain it 
competently unto others?” (Preface.) 

“For my own part, I declare that it will be very 
hard for me to think that the doctrine of the Holy 
Triad which the meanest assent to at their initia- 
tion into Christ, and are to adhere to and profess 
ever after, should be deeply mysterious, or so 
cloudy and obscure as not to be competently under- 
stood.” p. 75. 

He considers his own hypothesis to be free from 
mystery. It is in effect, as we have indicated, 
merely that more Tritheistical view currently 
adopted in the present day, though perhaps few of 
our modern divines of similar opinion would endorse 
his admission of the Son’s natural inferiority to the 
Father: 

“Between the Father on the one side, and the 
Son and Holy Ghost on the other, there is as much 
difference as can be between a Being self-originated 
and those that are derivative from it. And then 
certain it is that, in point of co-ordinative parity, 
they must differ. ... . Is there not, and must 
there not be, difference between their eternities, 
when that of the Father is most absolute, and the 
Son’s dependent on His ?” 

He considers that prayer may be offered to all 
three Persons, but admits that the Lord’s Prayer, 
whether taken as an absolute form or as the model 
of prayer, teaches us to pray to the Father only, 
and concludes that 

“Should right apprehension of the Father’s pre- 
eminence in self-originated excellency induce any 
to direct their devotions to Him primarily, by and 
through the Son and Holy Spirit (in other respects 
like Him and equal to Him), this . - would 
be very approvable. He being really what He has 
styled Himself, Psalms xcv. 3, the Lord, the great 
God, and the great King above all Gods.” 

After these evidences of Mr. Warren’s indepen- 
dent mode of thinking, our readers will not be sur- 
prised to find him maintain that 

“The Holy Three have each of them an image in 


representing their 
adorable selves.” p. 84. 


Such a theory has often been suggested with 
regard to the Son, but never before, to our know- 
ledge, of the Father, though it is plain what advan- 
vantage it gives the advocate of Biblical inspiration 
in explaining anthropomorphic allusions. - Mr. 
Warren asserts it also of the Holy Ghost, though 
this is the most difficult task for him to prove, say- 
ing that He, 

“As well as the other two divine persons, does 
now and will for ever grace us by wearing a body, 
a most glorious body, of the form of ours.” 

Orthodoxy, much as the term has been perverted, 
means, after all, right opinion, that is, truth. In 
such a sense we heartily echo the prayer with 
which Mr. Warren enters on his labours : 


“And now I make it my most humble and im- 
portunate petition to the Almighty, that whatever 
I have written of this kind may prosper no farther 
than it is orthodox; and if anything in it is oppo- 
site to truth, or has the least tendency that way, 
may it be immediately and eternally blasted.” 
(Preface.) 


SOMETHING WANTED IN OUR WORSHIP. 
PART Il. 

In how many of our old Presbyterian chapels is the 
worship droned through with a most unmeaning 
formalism! I was in a chapel a few months since 
where the hymns were regularly performed on @ 
hand-organ, without any sort of vocal accompani- 
ment, and where, peradventure, if the prayers and 
the sermon had been performed in like manner, they 
would bave been, every whit, as effective! Of 
course, THE PEOPLE did not attend that place of 
worship, and the reason, I have a suspicion, was, 
not that our Unitarian doctrines and forms of wor- 
ship were quite above their comprehension, but 
that, so far as that pretty little chapel was con- 
cerned, those forms and devotions were merely 
formal and unmeaning. This is an extreme case, 
but it is a real one. 

I sometimes fear that as a body of people wehave 
lived so long apart in our cold, big chapels, that we 
have lost something of the natural warmth of 
humanity and of the brightness of human activity. 

I have known earnest ministers who have la- 
boured—on taking spiritua) charge of one of these 
venerable buildings —to infuse a new spirit into the 
worship conducted in them, by introducing a 
new form of service. With this view they 
have adopted a liturgy with collects and re- 
sponses. At first the change has proved a little 
beneficial, but soon things have settled down 
to the old level of unmeaning formalism. The ven- 
erable fathers have nodded ia their pews, while tLe 
venerable clerk has responded a sleepy “ Amen.” 

Fortunately for us, in this part of England, there 
is so much of the overflow of life that we cannot 
fall into so inert a condition, and in busy Lancashire 
we cannot be other than active and earnest. 

Yet, even here, though we do not “praise God 
by machinery,” we might perhaps improve our 
church services, and make them so attractive and 
so acceptable as that our people, and especially 
our young people—for, thank God, we have young 
people—might take part in them with something 
of real pleasure, and not without the earnestness. 
of devotion. 

It seems to me that, in almost all our churches, 
we might improve our services by giving to them 
more variety, both in regard to form and to tone. 
The one great drawback to them at present is their 
monotony. 

However interesting they may be in themselves, 
it is impossible (human nature being such as it is) 
to resist altogether the effect of this monotony. As 
a general rule, our devotional services have be- 
come painfully monotonous. The prayers, and the 
lessons of the sacred Scriptures, and the very 
“Amen” which used to belong solely to the congre- 
gation and which never ought to belong to the min- 
ister,—are all now left to the minister; and for the 
most part the only change upon the sound of his 
voice which relieves the ear of his congregation is 
that produced by the singing of hymns. a 

Now, this seems to me a most unbappy state 
of things, for surely if we would keep up an 
intelligent interest in our devotional services, 
our people must take an active and audible, and 
a very interested, part in them, and not only 
throw their heart into them, but also more variety 
of soundand voice. The constant tick of the clock 
sends one to sleep, and the continual tone of the offi- 
ciating minister acts like a soporific influence upon 
his accustomed hearers. However earnest he may 
be, the preacher will inevitably lose much of his 
proper influence through the excessive monotony 
of his tone of voice,—especially will this be the 
case in our devotional exercises. 

Cannot we vary these exercises, then? I think 
we may with great advantage. We do not ap- 
prove of the Methodist plan of calling upon 
our brother laymen to pray. The plan is a good 
one, but practically it does not work well, for the 
prayers so offered are not always acceptable to 
those on whose behalf they are offered. But there 
is another plan, and in some respects it is a better 
one; itis that of chanting some well-known form 
of prayer and praise; take ¢g. the Ze Deum. It is 
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chanted in some of our congregations every Sun- 
day, and all who have adopted it feel it to be one 
of the most delightful parts of the devotional ser- 
vice. Why should not all our congregations adopt 
it? What nobler words of praise, adoration, and 
prayer could they joinin the reverent utterance of ? 
But I would not merely have our congrega- 
tions adopt the chanting every Sunday of the Ze 
Deum. The minister in cur chapels reads a 
psalm ;--instead of his reading a psalm, why 
should not the congregation join in reciting 
one—reciting it in the strains of some well- 
selected chant? If I want to note any speech 
with double attention, I take care to read it. Most 
people understand better what they read than what 
they merely hear read. On this principle, I would 
urge that our congregations should always read a 
psalm together,—reading it, of course, in that mu- 
sical strain which is so admirably adapted for the 
purpose, and which strain we know as chanting. 
But not only would I introduce chanting, so 
as to enable the congregation to join together in 
one voice and heart in reading certain psalms and 
prayers, I would commend to the use of all our 
congregations one of those short responsive services 
which are used with such good effect in the Church 
of England,and which Dr. Philip Carpenter has com- 
piled in his Chant Book, where the minister speaks 
certain words and the congregation reply. What, 
eé.g., could be more suitable for a devotional exer- 
cise than, after the hymn with which we usually 
commence our services and before the prayer, for the 
minister to stand up and repeat with reverence these 
simple and solemn petitions,—the people chanting 
softly the accompanying responses: 
M.—O Lord, show Thy mercy upon us, 
‘ And grant us Thy salvation. 
&M.—O Lord, bless Thy people, 
And mercifully hear us when we call upon 
Thee. 
M.—Endow Thy ministers with righteousness, 
And make Thy chosen people joyful, 
- M—O Lord, save Thy people, 
And bless Thine inheritance. 
M.—Give peace in our time, O Lord, 
Because there is none other who fighteth for 
us, but only Thou, O God. 
M.—O God, make clean our hearts within us, 
And take not Thy holy spirit from us. 


The minister could then pray that prayer 
which is known amongst us as the “short prayer;” 
and, to give greater solemnity to it, and to enable 
the people, if so inclined, to join in it audibly, I 
would always couple with it the Lord’s Prayer, the 
choir and congregation chanting the “ Amen.” 

Then might follow the lesson from the Old Testa- 
ment. Then a psalm might follow, which, as I 
just now suggested, should be chanted by all the 
congregation. 

And thereupon the lesson from the New Testa- 
ment might be read. 

Now, as what I wish to do is to break, so far as 
our congregational worship is concerned, the very 
back of formalism, I would always, by notes and 
comments, strive to make the sacred Scriptures 
intelligible and interesting to my audience. 

Very few people understand the sacred Scriptures. 
We read their lessons, but they awake no thought. 
I think, then, it behoves our ministers to endeavour, 
in reading the sacred Scriptures, to make them 
plain and intelligible, and especially to bring forth 
into strong relief that RELIGIOUS LESSON which is 
the immediate object of consideration. 

I have heard some ministers give quite a lecture 
on the preparation of skins for bottles, when they 
came to the text: “Put not new wine into old 
bottles.” The congregation got some clear ideas 
on that oriental use of skins ; but lost sight, like their 
minister, of our Savieur’s lesson about the new wine 
and the o/d bottles. 

But, avoiding such errors, we should spare no 
pains to make the sacred Scriptures intelligible. 

At the close of the New Testament lesson a short 
pause seems desirable, and I would urge the chant- 
ing by the choir in a very soft, gentle, strain, 
and without rising from their seats, or making the 
slightest movement, these words : 

“Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep thy word!” 

The words seem so appropriate, and the music set 
tothem isso soft andgentle, that itseems impossible 
to find a better way ofapproach tothe Te Deumthan 
they present. The Te Deum having followed with 
its noble strains of praise and prayer, the minister 
then silently and solemnly proceeds to offer that 
prayer which may no Jonger be called “long,” for 
after the preliminary exercises of devotion, a short, 
quiet, prayer—touching upon such topics as seem 
most appropriate—will be all-sufficient for the occa- 
sion. Such a prayer will not be wearisome conse- 
quently in its length, whilst coming after the other 
exercises, in one low, calm, quiet tone,—will touch 
the heart with its solemnity, and prove anything 
but a tedious prayer. The prayer could be con- 
cluded with a suitable collect, to which the people 
might appropriately chant “Amen.” 

The hymn might then follow, and prepare the 
way, as usual, for the sermon. . 

In this way, it seems to me, that, without disturb- 
ing the simple framework of our Presbyterian form 
of service, we could give it a greater variety of tone, 
and deprive it of its meagreness. And if to some 
these few slight alterations in their accustomed 
order of service should seem somewhat confusing, 


let them not unintelligently oppose themselves to 
all change, for if it must be allowed (and I have 
never met a single person who was inclined to 
dispute it) that our commonly recognised form of 
worship is painfully bare and unattractive, then 
some change is desirable ; and any change which is 
calculated to make our worship less the act of the 
minister and more that of the congregation of 
assembled worshippers ; is worthy of earnest con- 
sideration. In many of our congregations chanting 
has been adopted of late years, and with great 
success. If, in addition to the chant, the con- 
gregation responded (musically) “ Amen” to all the 
prayers of the minister, this though in itself a very 
slight change, would be found a very advantageous 
one; and if,in addition to this, was added that soft, 
sweet response after the reading of the Scriptures 
which I have recommended, it would be found, 
not only a very apt preparation for that second or 
“Jong” prayer which is always too ‘long,’—but a 
delightful variation to the dull monotony of our 
Presbyterian forms of worship. 

The problem which the minister has to propose 
to himself, and’which every earnest minister will 
be continually endeavouring to solve, is, how to 
make our church services attractive to our young 
people without too much disturbing that recognised 
routine which, in spite of its meagreness, long 
familiarity has made dear to the elders. 

To the writer of this paper, this seems to be the 
problem of problems. And in the hope that our 
more enterprising laity will heartily co-operate with 
our ministers in seeking a solution tu it, he throws 
out these suggestions. Our laity may not think 
all of them desirable, he only wishes them to con- 
sider if some of them might not be advantage- 
ously adopted ; for himself, he longs to see our 
devotional services become more the act of the 
congregation, for then he feels sure they will be 
less open to the charge of dulness and formalism 
than now they often are. 
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DR. PUSEY AND THE “NICENE 
CREED.” 

Dr. Pussy, in his recent letter to the 
Wesleyan Conterence, suggests that the 
«Nicene Creed’ should be hereafter 
adopted as a test to keep out Socinians, 
infidels, and atheists from the chairs of 
Oxford and Cambridge. He supposes, 
and we have no reason to question his 
conclusion, that the bulk of orthodox 
believers agree with him at least in 
thinking the belief of most of the 
dogmas contained in this creed of the 
utmost importance to the preservation of 
religion in this world, and the salvation of 
man hereafter. 

The letter, then, may be taken as a 
striking testimony of the extent to which 
orthodox minds have gone astray from 
nature and fact in their notions as to 
what constitutes religion, and what 
operates with man to save him—that is, 
save him from sin, and make him more in 
the image of Gon. 

For what is this “Nicene Creed?” It 
is a jumble of dogmas about subtleties 
that belong to the great eternity of the 
past, and the relations there of different 
hypostases of the Divine nature—regions 
utterly beyond man’s knowledge or com- 
prehension. And they are subtleties, too, 
which can have but the smallest, if any, 
effect on a man’s moral being, to make it 
better, purer, or stronger. They are 
subtleties evolved from the mind of an age 
that mistook opinion for faith, and specu- 
lation for religion—when all classes of 
Christians thought it of the utmost im- 
portance that they should have right 
notions as to whether the Logos was 
begotten in time before all worlds, or 
from all eternity itself—whether he was 
of one substance with the FarTHer— 
“ homoousion,” or only of similar sub- 
stance—“homoiousion.” ‘“ When,” says 
Evsesrus, “ Bishop rose against Bishop, 
district against district, only to be com- 
pared to the Symplegades dashed against 
each other on a stormy day. Sailors, 
millers, and travellers sang the disputed 


doctrines at their occupations, or on their 
journeys. Every corner, every alley of 
the city was full of these discussions—the 
streets, the market-places, the drapers, 
the money changers, the victuallers. 
Ask a man ‘ how many oboli’, he answers 
by doginatising on generated and un- 
generated being. Inquire the price of 
bread, and you are told ‘The Sow is 
subordinate to the Farnmr,’ Ask if the 
bath is ready, and you are told ‘ The, Son 
arose out of nothing.’ ” 

And it was to settle these disputes as 
“to the ineffable relations of the godhead 
before the remotest beginning of time,” as 
Dean Srantry calls them, that the Council 
of Nica, in Asia Minor, was convoked, by 
which the Nicene Creed was composed, 
now fifteen centuries ago. The sort of men 
who constructed the creed may be some- 
what inferred from the subtleties which, 
in a world like this, they thought all-im- 
portant. But our idea of them will be 
very defective still if we leave out of 
account their violence and their animosities 
against one another. The prelude to the 
Council was to send to the Emperor, its 
president, a multitude of letters containing 
the most violent invectives and accusations 
against one another. And the Council 
itself was more like a meeting of Billings- 
gate women than Christian Bishops. But 
one of them, not content with invectives, 
proceeded to blows, and struck Arrus on 
the jaw. The Council, following the 
maxim, “speak daggers, but use none,” 
could not exactly countenance this, so.the 
offender was committed to prison and 
deprived of his mitre and pall; but the 
story soon got abroad that Curis? -had 
appeared to the prisoner, and bestowed 
upon him his pall again, thus approving 
what he had done to vindicate his honour, 
as being homoousion and begotten from all 
eternity. 

But once more, to judge ofthe truth of 
the Nicene Creed, we must know the sort 
of men who formed it by noticing the 
superstitions which they and their age 
were capable of believing. Among those 
who went up to Nica to confound the 
Arians, and settle for ever the eternal 
generation of the Son, was SpyRIDIon, a 
simple-minded Bishop of Cyprus. He fell 
in at a caravanserai with some other 
Bishops travelling to Nica for a similar 
purpose. They despised their simple 
brother, and, afraid that he might com- 
promise their cause by his awkwardness, 
rose before light, and to hinder Spyrrpron’s. 
further progress, cut off the heads of his 
mules, and then went on their journey. 
When Sprrrmion rose he was met by his. 
terrified deacon, and informed of the 
slaughter of his mules. The saint, how- 
ever, bade the deacon attach the heads to 
the dead bodies, when the two mules, with 
their restored heads, shook themselves as 
as if from a deep sleep and started to their 
feet. When, however, the day broke, it 
was found that the deacon, having fixed 
the heads in the dark and in haste, had 
mistaken which was which, so that now 
the white mule had a chestnut head, and 
the chestnut mule the white head belong- 
ing to his partner. 

If this story—for which see Stanley’s 
« Eastern Church ”—cannot be proved to 
have been believed by the actors in the 
Nicwan Council, it was believed soon after 
theirtime. It most likely originated with 
them, and at all events is but an ordinary 
specimen of the superstitions which their 
class, even the most learned, in that age 
believed. And it isthe cobweb subtleties 
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spun by these subtlety-mongering super- 
stitious men—men who had so dim a per- 
ception of the great realities which concern 
the soul, that they could think their gos- 
samer speculations these realities—it is 
these subtleties that we are asked, in this 
age by men like Dr. Pusry, to accept as 
the basis of our religion, the pledge of our 
future hope, as well as the standard of 
thought by which we are to judge of the 
fitness of men to carry on the highest 
education in the country. It seems an 
insulé to our understanding. It is like 
asking us to enfeeble our limbs, and soften 
our brains, and go back to childhood again, 
as the best preparation for doing the high- 
est work of manhood. 

O how is it that the great body of our 
educated laity do not rise against the in- 
sult, and say, “ We do not know whether 
the subtleties of your Nicene Creed be 
truths or not, neither do we believe you 
Imow. But this we know—that they have 
nothing to do with religion, nothing to do 
with moulding our souls to goodness, or 
kindling in them a love of Gop. The 
sooner men reject them, ignore them, for- 
get them, the better, the sooner will there 
be a chance of the cultivation of real reli- 
gion, and the attention to real moral im- 
provement in society.” 


A STORY OF SPIRITS. 


De. CHurPIN, physician to the King’s County 
Asylum, at Flatbush, in the United States, in a 
report just published, gives the. following instruct- 
{ve narrative of the case of Mrs. H. K., a Wiscon- 
sin Lady of strong sense and considerable intellect- 
tual power, who set herself to the work of exposing 
tie imposture of spiritualism. Puzzled, however, 
4y what she saw and heard, and mortified at fail- 
ting to find the clue to what she had believed was 
susceptible of rational solution, her mind became 
agitated and unsettled. She was in great anxiety 
@bout her son, who had gone to California and 
‘ceased to write to her; and in an attack of nervous 
‘ac icritable fever she suddenly discovered that she 
‘was herself “a medium,” and learnt from the 
Spirits who communicated with her that she must 
wisi¢ her son forthwith. Keeping the disclosure a 
secret, she obtained money from her husband 
under pretence of going to see her married daughter 
ia Michigan, who was not in prosperous circum- 
etances, and mightneedsome aid. She determined 
e go first to New York, where she calculated on 
%eing able to find a gentleman whom she had 
known, and to get directions for taking her journey. 
%G was quite dark when she reached Jersey 
«ity, and, ‘prompted by her unseen monitors, 
she left her luggage (retaining the check), and, 
with her satchel in her; hand, followed, as she 
as directed to do, a lady and gentleman who had 
sat in front of her. She went after them by the 
feery-boat and into the New York. street-car, and 
got out wheu they got out, In a few minutes 
they ascended some steps, and disappeared from 
fer sight. Fora moment she stood in doubt, but 
was directed to walk on, At the corners of the streets 
she stopped occasionally to consult with the spirits, 
aed ¢urned to the right or to the left in accordance 
with their dictation. Believing that alone and at 
might she would not be admitted to a first-class 
hotel, and afraid to enter one of a less respectable 
character lest she might be robbed, after much 
seemingly purposeless wandering her weary steps 
were guided to a restaurant. Here she remained 
wntil admonished that it was timeto close. Asking 
to see the proprietor, she requested of him to be 
allowed to remain sitting where she was until 
amerning. He was surprised at the request, but his 
wife, after a little conversation, kindly offered to 
make her as comfortable for the night as the 
Gineited apartments which she occupied over the 
sestaurant would allow. In the morning, the keeper 
of the restaurant obtained accommodation for her 
a6 e@ respectable hotel in the neighbourhood. She 
mow began to look for her friend, in which vain 
-geacch she exhausted two most fatiguing days. 
Persons upon whom she called to make inquiries 
asually treated her kindly, but occasionally, 
when she chanced to allude to her being 
da communion with spirits, she was derisively 
advised to ask them to direct her to the house of 
faec friend. Since she lay on her sick bed at home, 
the communications of the spirits to her had not 
‘been generally oral, but by touching some part of 
‘er person they would indicate to her if the thought 
oe project that was occupying her mind at that 
| gap moment was the proper one to be acted on. 

Wien in doubt, if walking, for instance, or if ques- 
Goned, she would stop a moment, until her true 
e@urse or reply should be thus made known to her. 


During her wanderings about the streets of New 
York, she was several times accosted by ladies who 
kindly offered their services, but being invariably 
touched at the thougbt she could do without them, 
she so expressed herself, and thanking them, passed 
cn. Unable to find the gentleman she sought, she 
was directed to call upon a distinguished clergyman 
in Brooklyn. His residence she readily found, but 
he was not at home when she called. Hoping to 
find him early in the morning, ehe returned to take 
lodgings at an hotel in that city. During the 
evening, meeting some ladies and gentlemen 
in the parlour of the hotel who seemed interested 
in the subject of spiritualism, she entertained 
them with a recital of her experience, and the 
purpose for which, under the guidance of the 
spirits, she came hither. The next morning, 
to her surprise, the proprietor of the hotel 
introduced to her a gentleman whom he called by 
the name of the clergyman already alluded to. 
Though he bore not the slightest resemblance to 
his photographic likenesses, which every one has 
seen, yet, as he had not a moment to spare, she did 
not stop to consider this, but accepted at once his 
kind offer to escort her to his mansion. At the 
door of the hotel she was presented to two gentle- 
men, who said they came to call upon her, and to 
talk with her upon the subject of spiritualism and 
kindred topics, with which they had been informed 
she was familiar; but they said they would not 
detain the party, and so they all walked on together 
conversing as they went. But the pretended 
clergyman was a police detective, his mansion a 
house of detention, and the two gentlemen in 
search of information were physicians sent to test 
her sanity. Before noon she was conveyed to the 
lunatic asylum. At first she was in a very dejected 
state, and with difficulty could be induced to take 
any food; but as soon as her innate inclination for 
argument revived, she began to recover, and then 
all belief in these supernatural communications 
completely vanished. At the end of a month she 
was well. Her son’s silence had been caused by 
his being ill, and wishing his mother not to be 
“worrying herself” about him. The news of his 
being well had much to do with her speedy re- 
covery. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE, 


ANIMADVERTING on the way in which, in his Asso- 
ciation address, Dr. Hooker slid into the common 
mode of treating Religion and Science as two ladies 
that have a good deal to do with men and with 
each other, but of whom the latter was made by 
him to act as prima donna, the Pall Mall Gazette 
has the following just observations: 


No cause of error has been more prolific than the 
tendency to personify words, and the attempt which 
is so closely connected with it to adjust the rela- 
tions between imaginary persons or things. If 
anyone doubts this, let him look at the debates 
which have arisen about the relations between 
Church and State, or at the strange difficulties 
which have been found in adjusting the claims of 
the Reason, the Will, and the Conscience, which 
writers of high reputation have been in the habit 
of regarding as three little men living inside 
every human creature, and having all manner 
of distinct and often conflicting rights and 
duties. If people would but speak plainly and 
dismiss from their minds the notion that, 
there are distinct personages called Religion and 
Science, or Faith and Reason, or whatever else 
it may be, each of whom has a province within 
which she is to reign, and from which her rival is 
to be carefully excluded, and would realise in their 
own minds the real meaning of such words, they 
would find it almost impossible to talk so much 
nonsense about them. Let us consider for a moment 
what is the real meaning of the words religion and 
science. Religionis a general name for the opinions, 
the feelings, and the practices founded upon and 
expressive of those opinions and feelings, which 
men entertain about the Divine interest in or 
superintendence over the affairs of men, about 
men’s power of communicating with God by 
prayer or otherwise, and about the prospects 
of men after death. Scienceis a general name for 
human knowledge in its most definite and general 
shape,whatever may be the object of that knowledge. 
Itisclearfrom this thatinsofaras religion isthename 
of a set of opinions, or propositions, it is absurd to 
oppose it to science or to allot separate provinces 
to the two. Religion is your opinion upon one set 
of subjects, scierce your opinion upon another set 
of subjects, Let us take a particular instance. A 
man is of opinion that the events related in the 
early chapters ot the book of Genesis were the first 
incidents in human history, and coloured the rest 
of it, This opinion would no doubt form an im- 
portant part of his religion. In course of time 
various considerations lead him to believe that 
nothing of the sort took place, and that, on the 
contrary, the human race has subsisted for many 
thousand years, and that there is no trustworthy 
evidence that Adam and Eve ever existed at 
all. The history of Adam and Eve has now 
ceased to form part of his religion, but how 
can this change be regarded as a contest be- 
tween religion and science? How can you 
make anything more out of it than a change of 
opinion about facts produced by the consideration 


of matters which were not originally before the 
person who has changed his views? It either is or 
else it is not true that Adam was the first man, and 
that he was created about 6,000 years ago. It either 
is or else it is not true that certain flint arrow-heads 
made by human hands were found in a place where 
no human hand can have put them, say for 20,000 
years. Unless it can be shown that the question 
as to the truth or falsehood of these facts is to be 
determined in each case by a different method, it 
is idle to oppose religion and science. When all is 
said, religion is only your opinion about one set of 
facts, and science your opinion about another set 
This is a result from which it is impossible to escape 
except by finding out two separate sorts of truth, 
and two distinct methods of investigation. 


In remarking on that part of Dr. Hooker’s 
address to the British Association, in which he 
charges the clergy with hostility to science, the 
Freeman wisely says: 


“For ourselves we cordiaily welcome every 
verified discovery of science. We have not the 
slightest jealousy of the facts it can bring to light. 
Pulpit cautions against the most fearless pursuit of 
science we regard as pulpit folly, indeed worse, for 
they dispose men, young men especially, of a scien- 
tific turn to estimate religion itself by the apparent 
ignorance of its professed teachers. God certainly 
created scientific facts. And that the earth moves 
round the sun, and that it was not created in the 
way which our grandfathers and many of our 
fathers supposed they had learned from Genesis, 
no man of the humblest education now doubts. 
This should teach us the unwisdom of setting our 
traditional theological interpretations and theories, 
in opposition to even the dawning light of science ; 
for science is as truly a revelation from God as the 
Scriptures themsefves. If the scientific man may, 
for a while, misinterpret the works of God, it is 
certain that theologians may grievously misinter- 
pret His word. If theologians charge each other 
mutually with error, they must not wonder if the 
man of science does not think them infallible. But 
assuredly what either can demonstrate from the 
word or from the works of the living God, is a por- 
tion of that truth which abideth for ever.” 


THE SECULARISTS. 
(Abridged from the Christian World.) 

It is said of Sir Godfrey Kneller that he was dee, ly 
shocked at hearing a common labourer invoking 
imprecations on his own head. Some such feeling 
must be entertained by the old-fashioned, scholarly 
sceptics at all times met with in highly intellectual 
communities. Religion was a good thing for the 
poor; it taught them to know their place, to be 
humble, industrious, and not to murmur when 
deprived of their rights, or made to bear wrongs. 
For such religion was intended. And for such con- 
siderations it was rightand proper that it should be 
accepted by society, sanctioned by the law, and its 
ministers salaried by the State, It was from such 
feeling that Napoleon the Great said, if there were 
no God it would be necessary to invent one; and 
proportionately do the philosophers feel alarm and 
indignation when the working man, for whom reli- 
gion has, as it were, been discovered—for whom 
an Establishment, the most richly endowed in 
Christendom, rejoices to call itself the poor 
man’s Church,—turns round, and in his coarse, 
rough way, says, “ Ladies and gentlemen, I am 
much obliged to you. I see your little game. Pray 
don’t take any trouble on my account. Please to 
leave me to go to the bad in my own way. Give 
me the right to the free inquiry you claim for your- 
selves, and don’t quarrel with me on account of its 
results.” Really it seems to me the Secularist has 
the best of it. I may regret his conclusions. I 
cannot blame his independent spirit. 

f& Of the men who talk in this way it may be said 
that Robert Owen was the teacher and apostle. He 
was the first to proclaim to the masses that there 
was no such thing as moral responsibility; that a 
man’s character was formed for him partly by 
nature, and partly by the external influences to 
which he was exposed. There was for him no 
choice of right or wrong. Any religicn, and em- 
phatically that of Christ, which proceeds upon the 
supposition that man isa responsible being, is false, 
and to be rejected with disdain. Owen was a man 
of blameless life, who made great sacrifices of 
wealth, and time, and labour, on account of his 
ideas. As his last apologist says, “ his condem- 
nation of religion was not the result of libertine 
excesses, nor of a philosophical conceit, but fol- 
lowed honestly from the shallow theory he had 
adopted.” Among the poor, sharp denizens of our 
crowded cities he was hailed as the regenerator of 
society, and made many converts. Nor are they to 
be blamed. Owen met with an attentive hearing 
from such men as Brougham and Bentham, Earls 
Liverpool and Aberdeen, Jefferson and Van Buren, 
the Duke of Kent and the King of Prussia. It is 
true in his old age he became a believer in spirits, 
and was buried in the little church-yard of New- 
town, Montgomeryshire, in the sure and certain 
hope of a glorious resurrection to eternal life; but 
by that time the doctrines he had proclaimed had 
sunk into many minds, been re-uttered by many 
tongues, and commended to the working classes by 
no less a master of language and argument than 
George Jacob Holyoake. In his hands Owenism, 
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under its new name of Secularism, certuinly Jo-t 
none of its power. The master was apt to be 
egotistic—dogmatic — much given to repetition— 
very wearisome—in short, dull. Mr. Holyoake’s 
enemies cannot say he is that. His friends 
claim for him talents of no common order, A 
shop in Fleet-street was opened—the Reasoner was 
established—and Mr. Holyoake went all over the 
land to emancipate the human mind, spell-beund 
by priestcraft, and to roll back the double night of 
ages and of ignorance, In a little while he retired 
from busine-s, the shop in Fleet-street was shut 
up, the Reasoner reasoned no more—Mr. Holyoake 
ceased perambulating, Still we have a genuine 
apostolical succession: Mr. Bradlaugh takes up the 
wondrous tale, and the Wational Reformer records 
the triumphs of his cause. According to him, all is 
prosperous. Hope paints a glorious future—when 
man’s 
“Regenerate soul from crime 
Shall yet be drawn, 
And Reason on this mortal clime 
Immortal dawn.” 

Yet what is the fact? The Wational Reformer 
costs £10 a week, and does not pay. Its readers 
tell us their name is legion; yet it is constantly 
appealing to its public for support. In all our 
great hives of industry the Secularists boast 
their thousands. All the intelligent operative 
manhood of England is, according to their own 
account, theirs; yet their organ is very weak on 
its legs, and very short of wind. 

The head-quarters of the Secularists is Cleve- 
land-row, a street lying in that mass of pauperism 
at the rear of Tottenham-court-road Chapel. In 
that street there is a Hall, originally erected, I 
believe, by Owen himself. At any rate, it is the 
resort of the illuminated to whom his philosophy 
has opened up anew moral world,—wbich, as re- 
gards appearances, is little better than the be- 
nighted Egypt out of which they bave departed. 
Here you will find no free Gospel. The Secularists 
are determined to make the best of this world. 
If you wish to enter, you must pay; if you wish to 
show your gentility and sit near the lecturer, you 
must pay twopence more, Previous to the lec- 
turer commencing, a boy goes up and down the 
room selling copies of the Wational Reformer, and a 
table at one end is devoted to the sale of ‘publica- 
tions of a similar character. 

Every Sunday evening the Hall is devoted to 
what are called Popular Free-thought Lectures. 
The programme for the month of August will give 
an idea of what 1s meant by free-thought :—On 
Aug. 2, Mr. Charles Watts—An Impartial Estimate 
of the Life and Teachings of the Founder of 
Christianity; on Aug, 9, Iconoclast (Mr. Brad- 
laugh)—Capital and Labour, and Trades’ Unions ; 
on Aug. 16, Mrs. Harriet Law—The Teachings and 
Philosophy of J. S. Mill, Esq., M.P.; on Aug. 33, 
Mrs. Harriet Law—The.late Robert Owen: a 
Tribute to his Memory, drawn from a Comparison 
of Present Institutions and their Effects, with those 
Advocated by that Eminent Philanthropist; on 
Aug. 30, Mrs. Harriet Law—An Appeal to Women 
to Consider their Interests in Connection with 
the Social, Political, and Theological Aspects of 
the Times—Discussions are invited at the close 
of each lecture, and, as might be anticipated, 
after a discussion the combatants remain of 
the same opinion as before. Nevertheless, the 
Secularists enjoy these discussions immensely— 
and no wonder, as on such occasions they form not 
a majority merely, but almost the entire assembly. 
It is not often they find their match. Men who 
can meet them on a common platform are rare. A 
sincere Christian is shocked and pained, and loses 
his temper. Every cock can crow on his own 
dungbill ; and at Cleveland Hall the Secularists have 
it all their own way, and are merry at the expense 
of their opponents. 

I have said Cleveland Hall is the head-quarters 
of the society, for there is a society of which Mr. 
Charles Watts is secretary. There is another hall 
in the City Road; lectures are also, I believe, deli- 
vered elsewhere in London, on a Sunday evening, 
and thereare at least four or five secular societies. 
In the summer time they have open-air lectures on 
a Sunday morning in different parts of London. 
When I have been at Cleveland Hall, the room 
has generally been half full of respectable, sbarp 
working men, all very positive and enthusiastic. 
Not many women are present, but, of course, there 
is the irrepressible baby. The lecturers are gene- 
rally the persons whose names I have given, who 
occasionally vary the scene cf their labours by 
provincial engagements. Their work, whatever it 
may be, has now been going on for some years. 
This argues some special fitness in them, and an 
adaptation of what they say to the class whom 
they address. In this respect they set many of the 
clergy a good example. The people at Cleveland 
Hall don’t call out for quarter of an hour lectures. 
Nor do they require anything in the way of music, 
or choral performances, or floral decorations, or 
altar lights, to make tbe service interesting. For 
children, whether they go to church or chapel, you 
must provide shows. For men, nothiog more is 
needed than logic and the human voice, 


Hear Brings, NEAR Bury.—On Sunday, August 
30th, two sermons. were delivered by the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B A., of Gee Cross, when collections, 


DULNESS IN SERMONS. 


TuovucH the stories are rather old, there is some- 
thing deserving the consideration of ministers in 
the following extract from Dean Ramsay’s “ Pulpit 
Table Talk”: 

The clergy are under an obligation to make their 
sermons to a degree attractive to their younger 
hearers: for if they exhort godfathers and god- 
mothers to call upon their godchildren to “hear 
sermons,” they should at least take some pains that 
such hearing of sermons shall not be, from their 
own fault, an irksome task. One thing, however, 
is quite clear to my mind, and the result of a pretty 
long experience, and that is, no quality can be 
more fatal to the influence of a sermon than that of 
dulness, The witty Sydney Smith used to say, some- 
what profanely, “ Sir, in a sermon, the sin against 
the Holy Ghost is dulness.” I often think of the re- 
mark made to me by a dear relative, of high mental 
qualities and endowments, in regard to preaching : 
“Rather than see you dull and commonplace, I would 
see you bordering upon the eccentric or startling.” 
Sterne, who was certainly as much removed from the 
charge of dulness as most men, offered this excuse 
to the Archbishop of York for the eccentric manner 
in which one of his published sermons commenced. 
He was determined to stop the wandering thoughts 
of his hearers, and secure their attention to him. 
So, after giving out his text from Eccles. vii. 2—“ It 
is better to go to the house of mourning than to 
the house of feasting”—he flatly commenced his 
sermon with these words, “That I deny.” A 
similar case of determination to rouse the 
attention of his audience to his text, though of a 
less refined character than Sterne’s, I have heard 
told of an illiterate but clever Methodist preacher, 
who was a collier of the district in Somerset 
where I held a curacy for seven years, He gave out 
for a text—“TI can do all things.” He then paused, 
and, looking at the Bible keenly, said, in his own 
native Somersetshire dialect:—* What’s that thee 
says, Paul—‘I can do aal things?’ Vill bet thee 
half-a-crown o’ that.” So he took half-a-crown out 
of his pocket and put it on the book. “ However,” 
he added, “ let’s see what the Apostle has to say for 
himself.” So be read on the next words, through 
Christ that strengtheneth me.” “Oh!” says he, 
“if that’s the terms of the bet, I’m off.” And he 
put the half-crown into bis pocket again, and 
preached the sermon on the power of Christian 
grace. But, aluhough dulness in sermons may be 
an evil, extravagance and eccentricity may be worse 
evils. It is the part of wisdom and of. well-regu- 
lated zeal to avoid all extremes. What we want in 
the pulpit is the earnest, unaffected manner in 
which a sensible and feeling mind would desire to 
communicate to others sacred and solemn truths 
which are, to himself and hearers, all important for 
the interests of time and of eternity. 


FIRESIDE READINGS, 
SAILING UP THE FIRTH. 


Urrosz the sun through opening clouds of grey, 
And at his touch the misty hills unveiled, 
And all gave premise of a glorious day 
As up the Firth we sailed. 


At every step he took, the upper clouds 
Thinned into gauze; the wakening morn looked 
through, 
And soon, withdrawing e’en her gauzy shrouds, 
Came forth in radiant blue. 


A rippling breeze was with us, just enough 
To turn the waters into crisping curls ; 
You could not say the Firth was calm or rough— 
It danced in crested pearls. 


Along the rocky ribs of Galloway 
A margin of white foam crept to and fro; 
And up the steep cliffs rose the snowy spray, 
Silent to us as snow. 


Then into view swung Ailsa Craig’s huge bulk, 
And raised an old-world rapture in the blood ; 
Far off it loomed like some great stranded hulk, 
Left there by Noah’s flood. 


As we approached, our paltry tongues were stilled ; 
The bold sky-pictured craig stood more defined ; 
We sailed witbin a presence row that filled, 
And e’en distressed, the mind, 


Round its sun-burnished peak the seabirds flew 
In idle numbers, never to be told ; 
They wheeled and slid across the skiey blue, 
Like sunbeam-specks of gold. 


And still we strove the mighty rock to clasp 
‘ As one big grandeur’ all unto the breast ; 
Its greatness only mocked our feeble grasp, 
And on we sailed distressed, 


Along our starboard lay the Carrick shore, 
And Kyle, the classic, hid in warm white haze ; 
However hid, revealed for evermore 
To the poetic gaze: 


The bonnie Doon, and Cassilis Downans green, 
The Twa Brigs, flyting almost side by side, 
The ancient town ot Ayr, and scene by scene 
Of Tam O’Shanter’s ride. 


And on our left lay Arran, sharp and clear, 
Its Holy Isle and hidden Inch behind, 


amounting to £24, were made on behalf of the | Within whose reaches chips for shelter steer, 


Sunday school, 


When storms are in the wind, 


But Goatfell, with the tattered Arran peaks, 
Took a!l our eyes—piled up so sheer and high? 
Twas nature’s easel—this ber freak of freaks, 
Her canvas the blue sky. 


A sudden cloud came o’er them, and anon 
The Arran hills in dark-blue blackness lay; 
Surely not all tne Highlands can put on 
So grim a scowl as they! 


They were alive with passion; we beheld 
Their knitting eyebrows and their gleaming eyes 5 
But soon their dark brows lifted, and they smiles 
Grandly at our surprise. 


Then, also on our left, the Isle of Bute; 
So like to what a paradise should be, 
That all declared the name would better suit 
With an accented 6. 


There Kean, the tragic, built himself a cot 
Beside its little lake, a sylvan scene, 
And thought to cast in solitude his lot ; 
Alas, for tragic Kean ! 


As wel] expect the lion to turn hound, 
The eagle to forget the soaring wing; 
He came to Bute and solitude, but found 

The play was still the thing. 


Upon our right the Cumbraes, sister isles, 
Were passed with small remark, though fairy 
: splores 
And devil-builded dykes, and warlock wiles 
Are rife about their shores. 


Then landward Largs, with its old battle-field, 

Where Alexander fought the invading Dane, 

And made him the last hope of conquest yield, 
Never to come again, 


But all around us Beauty infinite, 
And History, and Old Tradition vied 
Which should be minister of most delight, 
‘And preached from side to side: 


Till Greenock’s noisy piers lay on our beam,, 
And luggage dragged us back to common earth, 
And finger-pointing porters broke our drear, : 
Of sailing up the Firth. Rh 
ee 
FLOWERS FROM PERSTAN GARDENS, — Xx. 


Hearst thou news which will afflict a heart, be 
thou silent, and let another bear it. O nightingale, 
bring thou the good news of the spring; leave to 
the owl tidings of evil. 

He who offers advice to a self-conceited mmm, 
needs himself advice from another. 

To the ignorant man nothing is better then 
silence; and were he aware of this, he would no 
longer be ignorant. When you are not possessed) of 
perfection or excellence, it is better that you keep 
your tongue within your mouth. The tongue 
brings disgrace upon men. The nut without a 
kernel is light in weight. 

The beast will not learn of thee how to speak > 
learn thou of the beast how to be silent. Whoever 
reflects not, before he answers, will probaly utter 
inappropriate words. Either adorn thy speech with 
the intelligence of a man, or sit in silence liken 
dumb animal, 

Whoever enters into argument, in order to dis- 
play his learning, with a man more learned than 
himself, will thereby be taught that he is unlearned. 
Though thou mayest be well informed, if one wiser 
than thyself take up the discourse, be not thom 
ready to start objections. 

Publish not the secret faults of others, for yow 
inflict disgrace upon them, and procure thereby no 
honour to yourself. 

Were every night a night of power, “the night of 
power” would lose its value. Were every pebble m 
ruby, the ruby and the pebble would be of equal 
worth. 

It is very easy to deprive the living of life; to 
give back life to him from whom thou hast takem 
it is impossible. The archer should be patient ere 
he draw the bow; for when the arrow has left the 
bow, it returns no more, 

Tbe friend whom it has taken a life-time tm 
acquire, it is not right to estrange in a moment. 
How many years does it require to turn the stome 
intoaruby? Thou wouldst not, surely, destroy 3. 
with a stone. 

I heard a fellow of mean disposition slandermz a 
person of distinguished rank. I said, “ O, sir? if 
thou art unfortunate, why is it a crime to be one of 
the fortunate? O,do not invoke mi-ery on the 
envious man, for the condition of that man is 
misery in itself. What need of pursuing one with 
enmity, wbo bas such an enemy perpetually at his 
heels °” 

The bird will not alight upon the seed, if it see 
another bird caught in the snare. Take thom 
warning from the misfortunes of others, that thom 
give no occasion to others to take warning from 
thee. 


2 ee 


THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGL¥. 
CHAP. IX. 

“Tp is supposed that the pluce where these horrible 
sacrifices took place wasatterwards, on this account, 
called by the stricter Jews Topbet, te, Abomina- 
tion, or that which produces di-gust. Jeremiah saw 
these horrors, and de-cribed them in the words 
which you will find in Jeremiah vii. 31 to 33, 

“The good King Jusiau—the Edward VI. of 
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Hebrew history—carried into effect the reformation 
of which Jeremiah, like a Wickliffe, had prophesied. 
Under him the zealous reformers pulled down the 
altars, broke up the image, and abolished the wor- 
ship of Tophet. And in order to express their 
horror of it, and to hinder its return thither, they 
desecrated the valley with everything horrible that 
would defile it to the imagination of a Jew. They 
threw over it the bones of the dead and other 
abominations; and from that time to the time of 
Christ it was used as a receptacle of everything 
abominable from the city—the carcases of animals 
unclean or unfit for food, or that had died of 
disease ; the bodies of the worst kind of criminals, 
together with all kinds of offal. There often lay 
the refuse, putrefying under an Eastern sky—car- 
cases, a mass of corruption, defiling the air—with 
the worm that in that valley never died; that is, 
generation after generation of worms succeeded 
one another, so that the race never died, but were 
always wriggling and seething in the corruption 
which bred them. And then this refuse was finally 
destroyed by great fires kept constantly burning, 
and whose dark and filthy smoke went up day and 
night, overshadowing the place. 

“You can scarcely imagine any scene in the 
world more fitted to excite horror and disgust 
than this valley of “ Tophet” abomination. Think 
of its old memories—the dark deeds that had been 
done there—the defilement—the cursing by the 
\prophets—the pollution by everything that was 
most offensive to sight, to smell, and imagination, 
and you will see this. 

“The valley seemed to haunt the Jewish mind. 
To be cast out there when dead—denied to friends, 
denied decent burial, to lie exposed to sight amid 
the carcases of the unclean beasts and vilest 
criminals and all abominable offal—a prey to the 
undying worm, and then to be cast into those 
filthy fires to be consumed—that was the most 
dreadful fate a Jew gould possibly imagine. Now, 
obserys it wag not the suffering he feared in this 
fate it was the shame and the abhorrence of it. 
You have the feeling exactly expressed in the words 
of Isaiah—* They shall go forth and look upon the 
carcases of the men that have transgressed against 
Me, for their worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorrence 
unto all flesh.” (Isaiah ]xvi. 24.) Now, from pas- 
sages in the prophets like this, it gradually grew to 
be the belief of the Hebrew people before the time 
of Christ, that the severest punishment of the 
future would be to be cast out and suffer shame 
and contempt as the very refuse of the world, 
just as all things vile were thrown out into the 
valley of Hinnom. In the writings of the Jews, 
between the prophets and Christ, we have this 
idea appearing. ‘Thus, in Daniel xii. 2, “ And many 
of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
SHAME and EVERLASTING CONTEMPT.” Observe 
there is nothing here about torment, but shame and 
contempt. So in Ecclesiasticus, or The Wisdom of 
the Son of Sirach, vii. 17, we have, “ The vengeance 
of the ungodly is fire and worms,” evidently still 
alluding to Gehinnom. So in Judith xvi. 17, “Woe 
to the nations that rise up against my kindred. 
The Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them in 
the day of judgment in putting fire and worms in 
their flesh, and they shall feel them and weep for 
ever.” 

“This last passage shows the form the belief 
had attained a little before the time of Christ, and 
which we find also expressed in the Book of Enoch. 
It was that in Gehinnom, the accursed valley, 
would be assembled all the wicked and all the 
nations that would not bow to the supremacy of 
God’s elect—the Jews, and h2re they would be 
punished. As the belief appears in the Book of 
Enoch, the idea of suffering seems to have come 
into greater prominence, and the terrible raging 
fire performs a greater part. 

“ Now these, observe, were theideas prevalent in 
the minds of the Jews in the time of Christ; and 
he who came not so much to teach a new religion 
as to gather up what was best and noblest in the 
old: Hebrew religion, took up these ideas, and used 
them—used them as he used other ideas which 
were prevalent—in a spiritual sense, as figures to 
represent his spiritual doctrines.” 


See are. 
LONGEVITY OF THE JEWS. 


Tur high rate of mortality among the French and 
other European emigrants in Algeria has drawn 
attention to the question of differences in the 
vitality of races, and the power of acclimatisation 
which some possess in whatever part of the globe 
they settle. Contrary to what might have been 
expected, it is well known that of all the contin- 
gents of the grand army of Napoleon, the natives 
of Southern Europe, and notably the Corsicans, 
best supported the rigour of the Russian campaign. 
It is supposed by some that what bestows such 
peculiar aptitudes is the living in a climate which 
is characterised by great meteorological changes, 
by great extremes of heat and cold, Some curious 
statistics, furnished by the London Review, seem to 
favour this view. Palestine is said to be such a 
climate, and the Jewish race the most privileged 
of any in respect to its powers of acclimatisation. 
Throughout Europe (with the exception of Norway 
and Spain, from which he is excluded), throughout 
Asia, the Jew flourishes as if at home, Even in 


Africa he exhibits no inferiority to the natives 
in constitutional vigour. Morocco numbers 
340,000, Algiers 80,000, and a considerable portion 
of Jewish blood exists in Abyssinia, the mountains 
of the Atlas, and even as far south as Timbuctoo. 
Dr. Neufville, of Frankfort, states the average 
duration of life of the Jews of that city to be 48 
years 9 months, that of the rest of the population 
36 years 11 months. During the first five years of 
life the deaths of Jewish children. are scarcely 
more than half those of the Christians. One- 
fourth of the total number of the latter die before 
they are seven years old, whilst of the former three- 
fourths attain the age of 28 years. Half of the 
Christians have succumbed at 36, whereas half the 
Jews live to be 50. Beyond 59 years 10 months, a 
quarter only of the Christian population will be 
found alive; but a fourth of the Jewish live to 
be 71. Dr. Glatter has instituted a comparison 
between the longevity of the Jewish race and three 
others in the Austrian dominions, from which 
he finds that out of a thousand persons deceased, 
the number who attained an age between 70 
and 100 were—of Hungarians, 54:4; of Croats, 706; 
of Germans, 86°7 ; and of Jews, 1200. The longevity 
of the Jews was noticed by Haller, and attributed 
by him to their sobriety and careful diet. Doubtless 
sobriety must be admitted amongst the causes of 
their longevity, perhaps even as the most potent ; 
but it does not seem improbable that the same ener- 
getic vitality that enables them to become citizens 
of every clime is also operative in prolonging the 
duration of their existence,—has, in fact, endowed 
them with a longer average term of life. In India, 
the mortality amongst the children of European 
soldiers is four times greater than amongst children 
of similar ages in England. And no instance is 
known of a third generation of the European raca 
ever having existed in India, all the individuals 
being of pure European descent, and having been 
born and reared in the country. 


oe 
AN ABYSSINIAN LEGEND. 


In Mr. Plowden’s “ Travels in Abyssinia,” he says 
a tradition there states that when Solomon began 
his reign in Judea, Axum was the seat of a serpent 
king, for whose appetite a virgin had to be daily 
provided, Saba, a virgin of high birth and pure 
spirit, by her prayers and tears, obtained the favour 
of heaven, and some celestial warrior in earthly 
form slew the dragon, and delivered the damsel; 
on her foot, however, the saliva of the serpent had 
fallen, and caused incurable ulcers and lameness. 
Having, by universal acclaim, been appointed queen 
of the nation (Queen of Sheba?), she crossed the 
seas to seek for cure at the hands of the wise and 
far-famed Solomon, and after various adventures 
returned to Abyssinia pregnant with a son by that 
monarch. On her departure Solomon gave her a 
golden staff, as the proof his son was to bring him 
if the child should be a male, anda diamond ring to 
be presented if a daughter. In due timeshe borea 
son, who was named Menelek. At the age of six- 
teen, having previously informed his father of her 
intention by letter, she sent him to Jerusalem with 
the golden staff. Aware of the searching mind of 
Solomon, and being herself quick-witted, she appre- 
hended that the pledge might be mistrusted, and 
in her final instructions she bid ber son beware of 
too hastily bestowing it on the person he might find 
seated on his father’s throne, but first to examine 
his own countenance in a mirror, and search amid 
the throng of courtiers for a maturer resemblance 
of himself. Following this advice, he presented 
the staff to his father, whom he detected seated on 
the ground in humble attire, while another in gor- 
geous robes filled his usual seat. Thereupon Solo- 
mon acknowledged him as his son in wisdom, asin 
blood; and after keeping him some years, sent him 
to govern Ethiopia, accompanied by the eldest sons 
of many Jews of rank and consideration. From 
Menelek are said to descend the kings of Gondar to 
this day. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


ABERDEEN.—The annual excursion of the Sunday 
school took place on Saturday last. This year, by 
the kind permission of the Earl of Kintore, they 
went to the grounds of Keith Hall. The scholars, 
accompanied by the minister, teachers, and parents, 
enjoyed themselves at various games and sports. 

Hunsiet.—On Wednesday evening week, the 
new church, which has been erected by the Unit- 
arians of Leeds for the Hunslet district, was opened 
with religious service. Previous to the service a 
tea meeting was held in the new schoolroom, at 
which a large number of friends from the Mill-hill 
and other congregations of the district assembled. 
Among those present were the Revs. T. R. Elliot 
(minister of the congregation), M. C. Frankland, 
Chowbent; R. Wilkinson, Holbeck; C. Howe, 
Dewsbury ; Brooke Herford, Manchester; Joseph 
Smith, Idle; Messrs. Arthur Lupton, Wm. Brown, 
Joseph Lupton, Joseph Buckton, Dr. Greenhow, 
George Buckton, H. J. Morton, Frederick Jackson, 
Joseph Cliffe, Grosvenor Talbot, &. At seven 
o’clock the friends adjourned to the church, which 
was completely filled by the congregation. The 
service was conducted by the Rev. Charles Wick- 
steed, formerly the pastor of the Mill-hill con- 
gregation, who in an eloquent and stirring ser- 


mon, on the words “Ye also as living stones are 
built up a spiritual house,” dedicated the newchurch 
to the worship of the one only living and true God, 
and to the preaching of the gospel of Christ, After 
the sermon the offertory was taken, The church 
is to be conducted entirely on the “open church ” 
principle, there being no appropriation of seats, and 
the support being by the ancient and scriptural 
plan of the offertory. The building is of Potternewton 
delphstone, with Meanwood sandstone dressings, 
designed in early English gothic, and consists of 2 
chapel, 52 ft. long by 30ft. wide. Open benches are 
arranged in two aisles, and at the end of the chapel 
a light screen separates it from the schoolroom, 
d6ft. long by 28ft wide, built crossways, so as 
to form with the chapel the letter T. The 
screen is partially movable, so that if requisite on 
any occasion the chapel and schoolroom may be 
thrown together, and in front of itis the communion 
table and pulpit. There are also a vestry, class 
room, kitchen, and two cloak rooms and hat lobbies, 
with separate yards and entrances to the school- 
room for boys and girls. The total cost, includin 
the land, is about £1,700. Mr. Alexander Crawfor 
of Leeds, is the architect. 

NEWCASTLE: UNITARIAN MISSIONARY SOCIRTY.— 
The annual meeting of the Missionary Society in 
connection with the Church of the Divine Unity, 
was held on Monday evening last, in the boys’ 
schoolroom. At six o’clock an excellent tea was 
prepared, after which the Rev. J. C. Street presided. 
Mr. B. J. Williamson, secretary, read the committee’s 
report of the operations of the past year, showing 
what had been done against what might appear 
insurmountable obstacles. The appointment of the 
Rev. J. Whitworth, who entered upon his duties at 
Sunderland, in May last year, had justified every 
anticipation of the committee. The Rev. E. W. 
Hopkinson had been engaged as a missionary, and 
commenced his duties in April last. Respecting 
the success of this gentleman the committee were 
sanguine. The long established mission at Rumby 
Hill had effected its desire and migrated to Crook. 
For a time a suitable place of worship had been 
secured, but bigotry had raised its head, and the 
little community would soon be driven from its 
place of meeting. But the friends, after carrying 
on the work for about eight years were not to be 
daunted, and had already raised £40 towards the 
erection of a chapel of their own. Since July, 1867, 
the Rev. J. C. Street, by invitation, had expounded 
the principles of Unitarian Christianity to large 
audiences at Choppington, Seaton Delaval, Blyth, 
Seghill, Seaton Burn, and other places. A chapel 
for the use of the friends at Choppington, under the 
pastorate of the Rev. E. W. Hopkinson, was in 
course of erection. The British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association had continued its generous aid 
of £100 per annum. The treasurer’s account 
showed that at the beginning of the year there 
was £68. 5s. 24d, in hand, which added to the_ 
income amounted to £339. 4s.103d. After meeting 
all expenses there remained a balance of £66. 11s. 
Several resolutions were passed, and addresses de- 
livered during the evening. 

Szaton Burn, NoRTHUMBERLAND.—On Saturday 
evening, August 29th, the Rev. J. C. Street con- 
ducted a religious service in the Colliery School- 
room at this place. There was a good attendance, 
consisting principally of pitmen, and great attention 
was manifested while the preacher unfolded some 
of the leading principles of Unitarian Christianity. 
At the close of the service a long conversation took 
place between Mr. Street and a gentleman who 
had been brought into the neighbourhood by the 
body of Christians called “ Disciples.” Tracts were 
distributed to all who were desirous of reading 
more fully about our religious principles. ’ 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. ’ 
F. W. E.—F. A. W.—W. H. R.— Received. : 


- THE COMING WEEK. . 

London: CLARENCE Roan, Kentish Town.—On 8un- 
day morning. Preachers: Rev. Dr. Chas. Stevens; 
evening, Rev. J. K. Applebee. 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHuRCH.—On Sun- 
day next, Rev. Brooke Herford will resume the pulpit. 
The communion at the close of the morning service. 

Wewchurch. — On Sunday, afternoon and evening, 
opening of new organ. Preacher: Rev.G. H, Wells, 

~- M.A. weet 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. J. Wright, B.A., service at eleven a.m. _ 

Rochdale: CLovER-STREET. —On Sunday, afternoon 
and evening, school sermons, by the Rev. F. Bishop. © 


Birth. ati 
BOWEN.—On the 80th ult., at George-street, Edgbaston, th 
wife of George Bowen, of a son. . hon ben 


Marriage. 3 
TURTON—LAYCOCK.—On the 3rd inst., at the Upper Chapel, 
Norfolk-street, Sheffield, by the Rev. J. Lettis 5) Frank, 
youngest son of the late Joseph Turton, Esq., of 3! ‘eld, to 
Clara Jane, second daughter of William KE. Laycock, Esq., 
of Stumperlowe Grange, Sheffield.—No cards. ‘ 


Heaths. 

BROMHEAD.—On the 22nd ult., at the residence of his 

daughter, Frenchay, Timothy Bromhead, Esq., aged 68 years. 

CRIDLAND.—On the 26th ult., at Kingsdown, Bristol, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. George Cridland, aged 68 years. ‘ 
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The Coming Week ... tesa eeeeeeeeees 

TAN D: On Sunday, September 13th, 

. TWO SERMONS will be Preached on behalf of the 
Sunday Schools, by the Rev. JOHN ELLIS, minister. After- 
noon, at half-past two; evening, at half-past six 
IRMINGHAM FREK CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY, Lower Fazeley-street—ANNIVERSARY 

SERMONS, Sunday next, Sept. 13th. Morning, Rey. EF. 

MADELEY; evening, G. R. TWINN.—TEA MEETING on 

Monday, Sept. 14th, at six o’clock. : 

ONDON UNITARIAN LAY PREACH- 
ERS’ UNION.—A MEETING for important business 
on Wednesday, 16th inst., at eight o'clock, in Stamford-street 

Chapel. All interested in the diffusion of New Testament 

Christianity in London are invited to attend. 

R. SPEARS, Secretary. 
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MENCE on Eb eg October Ist. Introductory Lecture by 
Professor ERICHSEN, -m. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS, in- 
cluding the department of the applied sciences, will BEGIN 
on Friday, October 2nd. Introductory Lecture by Professor 
G. CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A., at three ee 

The EVENING CLASSES for Classics, Modern Languages, 

. Mathematics, the Natural Sciences, History, Elocution, &c., 
will COMMENCE on Monday, October 12th; those for Law on 
Monday, October 26th. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of seven and six- 
teen will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, September 22nd. 

Prospectuses of the various departments of the College, 
containing full information respecting classes, fees, days, and 
hours of attendance, &c., and copies of the regulations relat- 

“ing to the entrance and other exhibitions, scholarships, and 
prizes open to competition by students of the several faculties, 
may be obtained at the Office of the College, on application 
‘either personally or by letter. . 

The College is very near the Gower-street station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
termini of the North Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
‘Railways. JOHN ROBSON, B.A.,Secretary to the Council. 

August, 1868. 


Fish IP Veu ele RY) a He A eG, 
3 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
PRINCIPAL: 

E, 8. BEESLY, M.A., Oxon, Professor of History in 
University College, London. 
VICE-PRINCIPAL: 

J. J. WALKER, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. 

‘Students at University College are received into the Hall, 
and reside under Collegiate discipline. There are twenty- 
nine sets of rooms, some of which are now vacant, at rents 
var og om £12 to £48 for the session. 

The ALL will RE-OPEN on the 2nd of October next, at 
the same time as University College, in close proximity to 
»which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIVPS.—The Trustees of the Gilchrist Edu- 
cational Fund have founded Three Scholarships of £50 per 
annum each, tenable for three years by students residing in 
the Hall, one being awarded every year to the candidate 
passing highest in the June Matriculation Examination of 
the University of London. 

Further information may be obtained on written application, 
addressed to the Principal, or to the Secretary at the Hall. 

ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London. 

‘ PROFESSORS: 

‘Reyr. JOHN JAMESTAYLER. B.A., Principal, and Professor 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of ere 

. Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral, and 

Religious Philosophy. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 

The COLLEGE SESSION COMMENCES on Monday the 5th 


of October. 
'  §$TUDENTS and CANDIDATES are required to ATTEND 
on Friday the 2nd of October, at ll a.m. - 
The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall, 
at four p.m., on Monday the 5th October, by the Rev. JAMES 


MARTINEAU, and is open to the public. 
All or any of the classes oy den attended by the tage on 
nt of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained by 
Teter from the Co ere Librarian, at University Hall, or either 
of the secre‘aries. ‘The hours of lectures will be fixed, and 
may be learntafter the Session has commenced. 
; R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester, Sece 
CHARLES BEARD, BA. “ 
_ 18,South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 8. 
Manchester, Sept., 1368, 
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WV (in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon Square. 
SESSION) 1868-9. 

Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., ] 
26, George-street, Manchester, Secs 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., Pay 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 8. 
ANCHESTER NBEW CULLnGn. 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those of its students who shall obtain 
a gold medal in the M.A. Examination at London University, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competi- 
tors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of Man- 
chester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree. If the former, they must have previously 
Spent not less than two years at Manchester New College; if 
the latter, not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New College, gone through his Under- 
graduate course under the direction of the Principal of that 
College, and attended the classes for religious and ethical in- 
struction which it provides for.its Lay Students. Subject to 
these Limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 
Medallist at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any 
one of the branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two 
yearly payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be 
continued until notice to the contrary is given. Two years’ 
notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respec’ing the Scholarshipand the plans 
of study at Manchester New College, may be obtained on 
application to R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., one of the 
Secretaries ot the et 26, George-street, Manchester; or 
to the Rey. J. J. TAYLER, B.A., Principal, at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—SATURDAY 

TO MONDAY AT MATLOCK. — Every Saturday 

until the end of October, 1868, RETURN TICKETS, at the 
following low fares, will be issued from the under-mentioned 
Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Company’s 
New Route, by any of the ordinary trains on Saturday, avail- 
ore tied return by any train on the following Sunday or 

onday. 


Fares. 

Stations First Class. Second Class. 
Manchester .. 9a. 6d. +. 78. Od. 
Guide Bridge iis ete lha: b’a.5oiateitatate 93s. Od. 6s. 6d. 
Stockport (feviot Dale Station).. 8s. 6d. 6s. Od. 


In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Excursion 
Office, 43, Piccadilly, and at the Midland Booking Office, 
London Koad Station. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, May, 1868. 


WANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address C, L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield, 


A YOUNG LADY, experienced in teach- 

ing, desiresa RE-ENGAGEMENT as daily or afternoon 
GOVERNESS. Highest references.—Address D., care of Mr. 
Young, bookseller, Liverpool. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Re-engage- 

mentas DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

family. Acquirements: English, French, Music, with Rudi- 

ments of German and Drawing.—Address Y., 140, Southgate 
Road, London. 


ANTED, by a middle-aged Lady of 
experience, a situation either as HOUSEKEEPER, 
MATRON, &c., or to give a mother’s care to children. 
Address 8. F., care of C. I. F., 65, Earl-street, Sheffield. 
Reference to the Rev. Brooke Herford. 
O LHE FRIENDS of FREE THOUGHT. 
A trained certificated TEACHER, with twenty years’ 
high moral and intellectual character, and some literary 
experience, WISHES to meet with scholastic or any other 
EMPLOYMENT where Rationalistic views, quietly and un- 
obtrusively mainta ned, would not be objected to. 
Address PHILO-DARWIN, post-office, Great Russell- 
street, W.C. : 


A LADY, especially qualified by education 

and experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT in October 
to head a gentleman’s establishment, or as secretary to an 
invalid gentleman. Best references.—Address X. Y., Mr. 
Joseph §. Stott, West Croft, Halifax. 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C, du 

G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 

ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 

Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 

Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


YOME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 

cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 

Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 

branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 

ences apply to Mr. A, G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 

London; or to Mr. A, G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 

~NEW EDITION OF DR. EPHRAIM PEABODY’S 
“CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS.” 

Just published, neatly printed, and bound in bevelled boards, 
with red edges, price 3s. 6d., a new edition of 


HRISTIAN 
By EPHRAIM PEABODY, D.D. 
London: #2, T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


The two hundred and fiftieth thousand now ready of 
HAT DO WE, AS UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANS, BELIEVE?” By the Rev. J. 
PAGE HOPPS, Two shillings a hundred. 


“ 


AYS AND THOUGHTS. | 


ANOHESTER NEW COLLEGH|“ IGHT FOR BIBLE READERS.” 


Notes on a hundred passages of Scripture. By the 
Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS. Anew edition (eighth thousand) now 
ready, on toned paper. Price threepence. May be had of 
all the usual agents and booksellers. 


4 Just papllshos ice ci a ee ae 
Hi LEEDS TUNE BOOK, Containing 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns. 

London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester : 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and. book sellers. 

RESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
| Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
stical. Price3d. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 


CoomMPL ETION and RE-ISSUE of DR. 
BEARD’S MANUAL of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
SUITED to the TIMES. 
No. 8. The God of Revelation and the God of Idealistic 
Materialism. 
N.B. This work, in Fourteen Numbers, will be issued com- 
lete in the form of an Octavo Volume about the end of 
Sctober, when subscribers will receive their copies. The 
monthly issue will be continued. To afford opportunity for 
fresh subscribers, the subscription is re-opened. Subscribers” 
names, either for the complete volume, or for the volume im 
monthly parts, should be sent without delay to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hall, Manchester. 
Subscription Prices: In One Volume, bound.in cloth, 7s. 6d. ; 
in Fourteen Monthly Parts, 6d. each. The trade price is 10s. 6d. 
In three vols. cloth Ipr 7s. 6d. 
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HE HEBREW SCRIPTURES. Trans- 
lated by SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Revision of the 
Authorised English Old Testament. ‘ Superiortoany preced- 

ing revision of our English translation.”—A ‘lenceum. 

E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s., 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 
MEMORIAL VOLUME 


of the late 
B Ge WoMs, 


GEORGE 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 


with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
38. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post free, 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long and earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 
=) j 

ce O TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 
CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“ For all you want in CLOTHING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADI CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Kurope, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 

Transatlantic ‘‘ Excursionist.” 
OALS! COALS!I—NOTICE OF 
REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 
chant, Keepier Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, 

Bow Road, E. 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
custome's, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for tlie present season, and wou!d advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed at prices advertised in the daily newspapers. 

Orders by post punctually attended to. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23 SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
___ Midland Counties. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
eee ee A te Ae 
8, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
bs, x J. BALLS, Proprietor. 
NEW GOODS FOR THE SUmMER SEASON. 
\ ‘ JILLIAM MOSS has just received a jogs 
assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suits. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-S REET. 


St EPHEN KOBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCK POKT. 
RK. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Fiowda ig pene Planck 
vi erly pupil and for several years principal assistan 
to Mes, omnellus Carter, the eminent dentist i TT, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. ors : 
HITFLELD’S PATENLE LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application, 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BEL MORKALL’S KGG-EKYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A committee, consisting of the Earl of Harrowby, 
Sir Joseph Napier, Bart., Major-General Sir W. Hill, 
the Bishop of Meath, the Deans of Canterbury, 
Chester, and Cork, with the Bishop of Gibraltar as 
president, has been formed for the purpose of 
establishiog an Italian Church Reformation Fund. 
The object is to be the assistance of those Italians 
who have evinced a tendency towards reforming 
their own church after the example of the Church 
of England. 


Among various signs of progress, may be noted 
that the evangelical Religious Tract Society an- 
nounces the publication of a “ Paragraph Bible with 
Emendations.” The work is to be completed in six 
parts, two of which have already appeared, com- 
prising the Pentateuch end the Gospels. The two 
leading points in which the work differs from ordi- 
nary editions of the English Bible are—(1) An 
improved form and arrangement of the Text; and 
(2) Emendations of the Authorised Version, The 
aim has been to give to English readers the benefit 
of all such emendations as have the sanction of the 
best authorities, and at the same time to avoid 
encumbering the work with any which are either 
doubtful or trivial. Explanations of obsolete words 
and translations of Hebrew and Greek proper names 
and phrases have also been added. 


From statements made at the late Conference, it 
appears tbat the Wesleyans have three Theological 
Institutions, two which have been at work for five 
and twenty years, and a third which has been re- 
cently erected at Headingley, near Leeds, at a cost 
of upwards of £20,000, and is to be opened imme- 
diately. This will accommodate 40 students, the 
Richmond 60, and the Didsbury 70, The students 
at Headingley and at Didsbury are intended for the 
“home work”—that is, they are to be ministers in 
Britain. The Richmond students are for “foreign 
work”—that is, they are to be missionaries abroad. 
These three clerical colleges are supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the Wesleyans, in the 
form of subscriptions and collections. 


The Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of Radnor, 
Viscount Folkestone, Sir J. P. Boileau, Sir George 
Rose, the Bishop of London, and other gentlemen 
have entered into a subscription for the purpose of 
restoring the French Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Bloomsbury-street, formerly in the Savoy Palace in 
the Strand. 

A committee, consisting of Sir R. Murchison, Sirc 
John Herschel, Sir Henry James, &c., has been 
formed for the purpose of carrying out a survey of 
Mount Sinai, with a view of determining the line 
of march of the children of Israel, and the true 
Mountain of the Law 


Father Ignatius aws a-crowd of City men to 
his one o’clock Friday services. A fortnight ago, 
preaching from the words “Thy creditor is come,” 
he at once arrested the attention of his large audit- 
ory by the naive declaration that creditors were a 
nuisance—a fact which, he said, would scarcely be 
disputed in that great city, where little else than 
debtors, creditors, and money-making were ever 
thought of. Healso said the congregation would be 
horrified to hear that the rich people who assembled 
in such large numbers there on the previous Fri- 
day morning gave only £3 to the offertory col- 
lection, while a poorer congregation assembled on 
the following Sunday evening gave double that 
amount. 

Dr. George Smith, of Trevor, author of the “ His- 
tory of Wesleyan Methodism” and other works, 
died last week at the age of sixty-eight. 


Difficulties have again arisen respecting the con- 
secration of Dr. Gray’s Bishop for Natal. According 
to some of the Church papers, these have been 
eaused by the interference of Sir Travers Twiss, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Vicar-General ; ac- 
cording te the Church ews, by that of the Duke of 
Buckingham. It is understood that Dr. Gray will 
leave England next month, whether Mr. Macrorie 
is consecrated by that time or not. 

Letters from Rome state that the health of Car- 
dinal Bonaparte, whom some thought not unlikely 
to be the next Pope, continues to decline. His 
Eminence, it is said, grows more and more emaciated 
every day, and his medical advisers suspect that he 
is attacked with the same malady, cancer in the 


stomach, which proved fatal to Napoleon I., and to 
his father before him, 


Speaking of Parliamentary candidates, the Guar- 
dian observes: 

“Tt is not really known what view our operatives 
will, as a body, take of religious questions: their 
support is probably hoped for by the Dissenting 1n- 
terest, which is seeking to be very directly repre- 
sented in Parliament. Mr. Clayden, who has had 
experience both as a newspaper editor and an Unit- 
arian preacher, appears to be a popular candidate for 
Nottingham. Political Nonconformity is nowhere 
more vigorous than in Wales; and Mr. Richards, 
who has declared at Merthyr Tydvil in favour of 
the separation of Church from State in England, is 
an appropriate man in an appropriate place. At 
Barnstaple, Mr. Thomas, one of the candidates, is 
said to be the son of an Independent minister who 
has also been an aggressive journalist; and Mr. 
Ernest Noel, who is standing for Dumfries, is a son 
of Mr. Baptist Noel, who seceded from the English 
communion.” 

For what reason we know not, but the Burial 
Board of Carlisle have refused to allow the daughter 
of the late Mr. John Daly, formerly a comedian, and 
latterly clerk of Carlisle races, to place upon his 
tombstone the words “ Not lost, but gone before.” 
The same body some time ago objected to the 
words “Sacred to the memory of” being placed 
upon the headstone of Dean Close’s son. 


Mr. Hooper, the delegate to Congress from Utah, 
says that the Mormons, in twenty years, have built 
up that place, from a desert waste which was 1,200 
miles from either settlements or navigable rivers, 
into a flourishing young State, containing 100,000 
inhabitants, with a territorialextent of 75,000 square 
miles. There are 86 flourishing towns in this,’ 
with near 100 post-offices, while the grist and saw- 
mills, woollen manufactories, and many other 
branches of the mechanic arts are quite equal to 
those of the other States. There are 100 churches, 
120 schoolhouses, and three theatres, which equal 
in appearance those of the older States. The 
Mormon emigration from Europe, from 1850 to 1867 
inclusive, is estimated at an annual average of 2,000 
souls, or an aggregate of 36,000; while the emigra- 
tion from the old States during the same period has 
been about 24,000. The estimated cost of taking 
these people to Utah is $8,300,000. The emigration 
from Europe this year is put down at 4,000 souls: 
About one-third of the emigrants have paid their 
own expenses; the remaining two-thirds have been 
aided by the “ Perpetual Emigrating Fund,” which 
has been in organised existence about twenty years, 
and is composed of contributions, tithes, legacies, 
and funds drawn from various sources both in 
Europe and America. The fund is kept up by the 
beneficiaries repaying, when convenient, the ex- 
pense incurred in their emigration, so that others 
may receive like assistance. During the present 
year $150,000 was contributed in Salt Lake City 
alone, to enable others to reach America. 


A Mayence paper publishes a letter from a Pon- 
tifical Zouave, written in the name of nearly 300 
German comrades, who have been arrested for 
attempting to desert. The writer endeavours to 
justify desertion by citing the lying promises made 
by the agents—two premiums, amounting to 560f, 
and 5d. pay daily, instead of which they have had 
no premium whatever, and get only 13d. per diem, 
not to mention bad treatment, which made their 
position intolerable. 

The late Cardinal d’Andrea, who was supposed 
at one time to have Jost his faith, maintained his 
charity to the last. His will concludes with the 
following paragraph :—“TI leave to the Holy Father, 
the cardinals, the prelates, and my other enemies, 
my sincere and complete pardon.” 


The Record, which is always abusing somebody 
or other, takes severely to task the family of the 
late Rev. Henry Venn Elliott, a well-known evan- 
gelical, for selecting Messrs. Macmillan as the pub- 
lishers of the biography of that clergyman. The 
objection is an amusing one, and still more amusing 
is the same paper’s pious horror at the licence 
given to the publishers to stitch at the end of the 
book an advertising list of their publications, 
which it appears enumerated the works of Colenso 
and Maurice. Where would the world be if it had 
not the pious Record to keep it right? 

A case of pluralism in the diocese of Manchester 
is bringing out some angry remonstrances. The 
Bishop has appointed the archdeacon (Durnford) to 
the vacant canonry in the cathedral, worth £600 a 
year, the same venerable gentleman enjoying 
nearly £2,000 a year as rector of Middleton, and 
£200 a year from the archdeaconry, making a total 
of nearly £3,000, 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


1 
In a review of a new theological work, entitled 
“Ecce Agnus,” the Atheneum says: 

“Tt is impossible for any person who knows any- 
thing of Socinus to repress a smile when he hears 
Socinian used as the especial term of reproach fora. 
modern Unitarian, The famous heresiarch was so 
much nearer to orthodoxy than those who now go 
by his name that the Trinitarian disputants, if 
they knew all, would be as loth to use the term 
Socinian as the Unitarian to bear the name. 


Writing of Mr. Raikes, who is commonly called 
the “founder of Sunday schools,” we are glad to 
observe that an orthodox contemporary acknow- 
ledges the claim which Mr. Lindsey has to this 
honour: 


“ He was not alone in his noble work ; and with- 
out wishing in the slightest degree to depreciate 
his share in the undertaking, unquestionably some 
tribute is due to the memory of his Jess-known 
coadjutor, the Rev. Thomas Stock, rector of St. 
John and St. Aldate, Gloucester, whose name should 
be associated with that of Raikes in grateful recog- 
nition. With whom the project originated of 
assembling the children of the very poor, to be 
found in the suburbs of Gloucester, half clothed, 
half fed, and abandoned to every vicious practice, 
at the early Sunday-morning service in the cathe- 
dral, and by degrees disciplining them into a due 
observance of at least the outward ceremonies of 
religion, will be found to be matter for widely 
varying conjecture. But that these estimable men 
worked together, each according to his means, in 
carrying out and perfecting that blessed scheme, 
we have sufficient direct testimony to showg 
Neither of the Gloucester worthies, indeed, can be 
credited with having first put forth the idea of 
Sunday-school teaching, as we find a school, which 
would appear to be the first on record, established 
in 1763-4, in Catterick, Yorkshire, by the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey, conjointly with a benevolent 
lady named Cappe, of Bedale, in the same county. 
A Miss Hannah Ball, of High Wycombe, also openea 
and carried on successfully a Sunday school in her 
native town in 1769; and her pious example wes 
followed by a humble individual named James 
Heys, more generally known by the familiar appel- 
lation of ‘Old Jemmy o’ th’ Hey,’ who lived in the 
village of Little Lever, near Bolton, Lancashire, and 
who in the year 1775 instructed the poor ‘bobbin 
boys’ or ‘draw-boys’ on the Sabbath, in reading 
and spelling. The cottage of a neighbour afforded 
a front room large enough for the purpose, and was. 
cheerfully granted. There ‘Old Jemmy’ met his 
pupils—children and young folks—morning and 
afternoon, every Sunday, the time of assembling 
being announced by the ringing, not of a bell, but 
an excellent proxy —an old brass pestle and mortar, 
But although Stock and Raikes cannot be said to 
have opened the first Sunday-school in the king- 
dom, they may justly divide the credit of originat- 
ing the system. For, as has been truly observed, 
‘ whilst the existence of the few previous establish- 
ments of the kind already referred to was known 
only in their immediate localities, thesuccess which 
attended the first Sunday school established in the 
ancient and important city of Gloucester by the 
joint labours of Mr. Stock and Mr, Raikes, and the 
publicity given to its results by the latter through 
the medium of his own paper, the Gloucester Journal, 
were unquestionably the means of awakening public 
attention to the subject, and of leading to that rapid 
and wide extension of the plan which has since. 
happily taken place.’” 


The Rev. F. G. Lee, the well-known Ritualist, 
from whose letter to Mr. Gathorne Hardy the Tory 
journalists are culling fresh stories of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s secret negotiations with the Church of 
Rome, writes thus mildly and moderately of the 
Protestant Reformation in England: 


“The religious changes of the sixteenth century 
were commenced by a monarch who had murdered 
his wives, carried on by a statesman who had 
murdered his brother, and completed by a queen 
who had murdered her guest.” 


A correspondent of the Guardian says: 


“There is a large and unscrupulous party both in 
and out of Parliament, who are tolerant of every- 
thing but orthodoxy and dogmatic truth. This 
party willjjno doubt in the ensuing struggle stir 
heaven and earth to retain their hold, by State 
contro], of the doctrine and discipline of the Irish 
Church. They detest free Churches. Their great 
aim and ambition is to liberalise, that is to rational- 
ise, the creeds and doctrines of the English Church, 
to make them mean anything or nothing. They 


| boast already that half the Articles are obsolete 


beliefs, and that they have got rid of the true and 
Catholic sense of no small portion of the Creeds, 
and thac the residue are but open questions. It 
would never do for them to have at their doors a 
sister Church, orthodox and dogmatic on all those 
points which they may have succeeded in eliminat- 
ing from the barren creed they would leave us. 
They know well enough that if the Irish Church is 
free to regulate her own affairs without any State 
interference, and to decide her own doctrine, and 
to enforce her own proper discipline, there could 
be no place, no not for an hour, for such unbelievers 
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as Dr. Colenso. This opprobrium, scandal, and 
disgrace, under which we unhappily are labouring, 
would never exist in a Church truly free—that is, 
possessing the freedom which the Liberals, with 
all their liberality, would refuse us, of getting rid 
of its rotten and unsound members.” 


Noticing the decline of Church Sunday schools, 
the same paper observes: 


“Time-honoured institutions are now put into 
the crucible and tested; nothing has an unques- 
tioned value; the fashion is not to assume but to 
prove the efficacy of means once cherished, and to 
reject them if found wanting. Among several in- 
stiutions at present undergoing this scrutiny we 
may reckon Sunday-schools. They have always, 
perhaps, been spoken of as ‘necessary evils,’ but 
we have now got a stage beyond this decision. A 
doubting spirit casts its pale colour over the argu- 
ment respecting them, and men are found who, not 
content with calling them ‘evils,’ tell us that they 
are not even ‘necessary.’ Is it to this spirit that 
we must attribute their decline? Is it this which 
has withdrawn the vigour once put forth in man- 
aging them? Has the opinion so often expressed, 
that in proportion to the improved efficiency of 
week-day schools Sunday-schools ought to decline, 
proved to be the actual cause of that decline? But 
Dissenters entertain a different opinion, pursue a 
contrary policy to this. They know the value of 
Sunday-schools; esteem them as means of feeding 
their chapels and recruiting their ranks; throw all 
their spirit and vigour into them, and find in so 
doing their reward. Compared with Dissenters 
Churchmen had need reconsider their present line 
of action. They may learn that it is not a proof of 
wisdom to disparage and allow to pass from their 
hands a powerful instrument, with which when 
rightly used they may influence the people. It is 
to be hoped this may not be learnt too late.” 


According to the Rev. James Skinner, it does not 
seem to follow that Canons should be familiar with 
canon law, for of Dr. M’Neile’s recent meddling 
with it he says: 

“ There are two things very apparent which I de- 
sire to state publicly, with all due deference to 
Canon M’Neile. First, that he seems to be entirely 
ignorant of the place of the Decretum Gratiani in the 
canon law. Secondly, that he misrepresents wholly 
the character of the passage in the Decretum to 
which he appeals. And I add that it is hardly pos- 
sible to exaggerate the Joss to the truth which such 
controversialists, through such ignorance and mis- 
representation, are certain to bring sooner or 
later.” 


Speaking of the appointment of the “great and 
good” Canon, as he called himself, to the Deanery 
of Ripon, the Guardian says: 

“Dr. M’Neile does not possess a student’s ac- 
quaintance with theology that will enable him to 
supply the learning lost to the Evangelical party 
by the death of his predecessor; but his promotion 
will be popular among them. It comes fitly, too, 
from a Premier who has made ‘No Popery’ his 
election ery.” 


With reference to the same appointment the 
Record has the following observations : 


“The home appointments had become of late 
nearly as objectionable as the Indian. Dr. Atlay 
may not be a Ritualist in the extreme sense of the 
term, but he was too much of a disciple of the 
Bishop of Oxford. The same may be still more 
strongly said of the appointment of that prelate’s 
chaplain to the important vicarage of Leeds; whilst 
the rectory of Lullingstone, perhaps under strong 
political influence, was given, as the Ritualistic 
journals told us, to one of the mest decided 
*Catholics’ of the ultra-ritual school who long after 
reunion with Rome, and reject Nonconformists as 
schismatics belonging to the company of Korab. 
Other appointments equally objectionable were 
believed to be in prospect when Winchester or Bath 
and Wells should be vacant. It has been publicly 
announced that the Duke of Beaufort had recom- 
mended that Archdeacon Denison should be 
elevated to the see of Peterborough, and his 
Grace’s recommendation is spoken of as almost 
equivalent to a command, We had been accus- 
tomed to associate the Duke of Beaufort’s name 
with the turf and the hunting-field, or with legal 
proceedings in which the Brighton races and the 
pastimes of ‘Aunt Sally’ received a ducal explana- 
tion and a ducal celebrity. We never before heard 
of the Duke of Beaufort as a bishop-maker, or as at 
all skilled in theology or ecclesiastical affairs. But 
the very fact that Archdeacon Denison was con- 
demned for heretical opinions on the Real Presence 
by a court over which Archbishop Sumner presided 
must of course recommend him to the Ritualistic 
leaders. The appointment of Canon M‘Neile arrives 
under these circumstances most opportunely to the 
relief of the Government as well as of the Church, 
It will in itself be regarded as a pledge that Mr. 
Disraeli has not, as was alleged, sold himself either to 
the Ritualists or to an ultra-Church demi-Ritualist 
prelate; that he has not embarked in the crazy 
vessel which the Bishop of Oxford mistakes for the 
Cburch of England, and will not give heed to the 
words uttered by that subtle prelate in the House 
of Lords, when, speaking of the Ritualists in the 


_ 


debate on the Vestment Bill, he sung out, ‘Except | ‘set of miscreants’ is there, and Lord Palmerston’s 


these abide in the ship ye cannot be saved. ” 


On the other hand, the Church Mews is very wrath 
at Dr. M‘Neile’s preferment, it says: 

“Tt is an uncalled-for and deliberate insult to the 
whole High Church party, and is perfectly indefen- 
sible. To have appointed a mere platform orator, 
a coarse Irish Orangeman, neither a scholar nor a 
divine, and remarkable only for having character- 
ised himself as ‘a great and good man,’ is a blunder 
of the first water. Evenif the appoinment is meant 
to balance the promotion of Archdeacon Denison to 
Peterborough it is an unprincipled piece of finesse 
too transparent to delude even a semi-idiot.” 

Some of the Methodist body are beginning to 
speak out plainly concerning the alliance of Church 
and State. On laying the foundation stone of a 
new chapel at Ilkley, Mr. E. Holden, of Bradford, 
said “ He had no respect for any denomination that 
was connected with the State.” 


In replying to Mr. Burgon’s animadversions on 
his University scheme, which we referred to last 
week, Dr. Pusey, who is sure that if Mr. Coleridge’s 
Bill were carried it would be “regretted by all 
except Socinians or Socinianising bodies,” says : 

“To Socinians then, Deists, Atheists, Pantheists, 
among others, the education of the youth of 
Christian England would have to be entrusted. 
But I do not think that, when any thought has got 
hold of the English mind, it can be successfully 
resisted as a whole. How many points have been 
carried, one by one, in the last forty years? And 
the thought that the Universities, as places of 
education, should be open to all alike, has, to those 
who do not think what education is, a character of 
fairness about it, which has given it such a hold. 
Mr. Coleridge’s scheme is, indeed, utterly unprac- 
tical; for what sort of education would it be, in 
which a young man is successively to be sub- 
ject to the teaching of a Quaker, a Baptist, a 
Wesleyan, a Socinian, a Materialist, who would 
teach him that he had no responsibility; or Deist, 
Atheist, Pantheist, who would teach him that there 
was either no God, or none to whom he should be 
responsible? Still the thought itself has got hold 
of the English mind, and so will, sooner or later, be 
carried out in some way; and I think that it is our 
wisdom to consider which is the least of two evils.” 


S. G. O., whose pen is very lively just now, has 
written a long letter to the Times, in which he 
brings a heavy indictment against the Church to 
which he belongs. Heurges the folly of contending 
that she has loyally upheld the faith of Protestants, 
and asserts not only that she has broken the terms 
of the last covenant with the State to do this, but 
that she appears at present determined to go 
further in the same direction. After denouncing 
the boldly-avowed Romanising course of certain 
members of the Church, he urges that if it can in 
any way be proved that there is a liberty within 
the terms of the union of Church and State for all 
this, the time is at hand when either a severance 
must ensue, or fresh terms must be made. He 
holds that “if the Church is Protestant, she fails 
grievously, in that she does permit not only 
bishops, but clergy of all ranks, to teach and 
practise that which is in direct opposition to this 
her character.” As to harmony in spirit and 
general submission to discipline, the matter is still 
worse, “The bishops are as little guided by the 
archbishops as the clergy are seemingly disposed to 
be directed and taught by either;” and as to 
discipline, where is the least proof that the rank 
and file have any disposition to acknowledge their 
officers’ authority ? The conclusion at which his 
lordship arrives from these considerations is that 
“the Church must be reformed, even if the process 
of reformation should endanger its very existence.” 
He cannot see who are its governors, who it 
governs; he knows not where to look for its laws ; 
he is utterly at sea as to its doctrines; he beholds 
it at one time boastful of its elasticity—that lion 
and lamb may lie down together under its shelter ; 
at another he sees its lions quarrelling with each 
other as to the best means of devouring the lambs. 
Nevertheless, he believes there is time yet to save 
the Church, but he is satisfied that unless reform 
comes from within soon, the attack will be from 
without, and that the attempt to reform will either 
destroy her altogether, or leave her an object of 
compassion to all who ever loved her, of derision 
to her enemies. 

Dr. Littledale has published his notorious Liver- 
pool lecture, and has not had the sense to remove 
from it, or to soften down, the passages in it be- 
spattering the martyrs of the English Reformation 
which justly gave so much offence. The Daily 
ews, in noticing it, says 

“The famous vituperation of the Reformers as a 


for her admirer’ 


name is still preserved as that of a ‘frivolous old 
heathen;’ but the only passages to be placed beside 
these expressions are one where Edward VI. is 
styled a ‘young tiger cub,’ who would have burnt 
Dr. Littledale if he had had the chance; and 
another, where Archbishop Cranmer is said to have 
been ‘arrested in his wicked career by the Divine 
vengeance.” The lecture, however, is one long 
indictment of the men who committed the unpar- 
donable offence of making the Church of England 
a Protestant body ; and nothing seems too bad to 
be laid to their charge. It is quite in Dr. Little- 
dale’s way toremark quietly that if Cranmer did 
not seduce the woman whom he actually married, 
‘it might be fair to give her some of the credit, or 
to assume that her cunning, sharpened by lon 
intercourse with students, was more than a mate 
With equal ease Dr. Littledale 
writes the Archbishop down as the ‘ most infamous 
personage in English history.’ Latimer, too, it 
seems, was a ‘coarse, profane, unscrupulous bully.’ 
In short, the martyrs, as we have been accustomed 
to consider them, provoked their fate by their 
crimes. True, their execution was a bad business, 
but then we are told ‘it is not strange’ that their 
contemporaries thought that ‘the only way was to 
deal with the peril as we did with the Sepoy mutiny 
and the cattle plague.’ The worst of it is that the 
terrible fire in which Cranmer perished did not 
purge his sins, and he has gone to hell. The evi- 
dence on this point is, of course, of an inferential 
character, but to Dr. Littledale’s mind it is very 
clear. Accordingly we are told that if a word of 
ped had dropped from his lips expressive of re- 
gret for his conduct as Archbishop, we might be 
justified in entertaining a hope ‘that his fier 
punishment on earth might have served for his 
purgation. But he died, so far as history and his 
own words tell us, absolutely impenitent for all 
these and similar crimes, and went thus to Ais own 
place” We might multiply extracts of this charac- 
ter, but perhaps our readers have by this time had 
enough of the opinions of the Rev. Dr. Littledale, 
‘Priest of the Church of England.” - 


Dr. Pusey does not seem to have taken anything, 
save a good deal of ridicule, by his fishing in Con- 
ference waters. The JHethodist Times thus speaks 
of him: 

“In younger days we had a dim ideal of this 
devout doctor of the Protestant Church, which was 
very influential in raising our anti-Popish blood. 
We always thought it queer that this great Father 
of the Anglican Tractarianism, or, as it is now de- 
veloped, Ritualism, should yet be a professed Pro- 
testant, or at any rate, a tutor in one of the great 
seats of Protestant learning in this country. Of 
course, since then, such anomalies have become so 
common that we have ceased to wonder at them at 
all. Well, but having settled down in presence of 
such an anomaly, we are all at once startled from 
our seats to behold another wonder. The dim 
ghostly shape of the Doctor is suddenly changed 
into what, for the present, is nondescript, and 
perhaps transitional. He approaches the great 
Methodist conclave with overtures of union for 
himself and party. It was indeed no wonder 
that “the reverend Fathers and Brethren” 
rubbed their eyes and cocked their ears with 
amazement. Had the Holy Pontiff himself sent 
them an epistle, they could not have been more 
surprised. There are those, we know, who will not 
wonder at this singular freak, for they suppose that 
the good doctor, true to the ritualistic notion of 
‘ Apostolic succession,’ may see the link of ‘organic 
union’ between the Methodist Conference and the 
‘ Anglican branch of the Catholic Church,’ in the 
episcopal ordination of Wesley, and the transmission 
by him of the mystic afflatus which makes a man a 
priest in the sacramentarian sense. But in our 
judgment Dr. Pusey gives up this distinctive point 
in his High Church, and would henceforth make a 
basis of catholic union out of the mere acceptance 
of a creed, to wit, the ‘Nicene.’ ‘This is a great 
stride, and will tell its tale yet. For the present 
we are well content with the manner in which such 
overtures have been disposed of.” 


The Pail Mali says: 

“Not content with his sacrilegious assault on the 
Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone has begun to throw 
stones at the Scotch Church, Our Conservative 
contemporaries will doubtless be shocked, but 
hardly surprised, at this fresh proof of this insati- 
able malignity. In a recent correspondence, Mr, 
Gladstone has not scrupled to apply the term 
‘Debased Gothic’ to the parish church of Biggar— 
one of the oldest fabrics of the Scotch Establish- 
ment—dating, it is believed, from the 16th century, 
and highly venerated by the people of the district. 
The phrase has given great offence in the neigh- 
bourhood, and Mr. Gladstone’s friends are vainly 
trying to explain away its obvious hostility to the 
Presbyterian religion, and to represent it as a 
mere technica term of art.” 


Some correspondents of the Daily ews have been 
proposing a strike among the curates. One of 
them, “A Curate without a Cure,” describes his 
own ease, which he rightly terms an edifying one: 


“Ordained nearly eighteen years ago, I went on 
flourishingly for the first six with my curacy and 
college fellowship. ThenI married. The inevitab le 
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family (pace Lord Amberley) came. I was forced 
to turn pedagogue, and for the last eleven or twelve 
years, though possessed of the highest credentials 
of character and ability, I have found one rock 
ahead in every effort I have made towards prefer- 
ment—viz., the question ‘How many thousands 
can you invest?’ Of course the natural solution of 
the regulars would be that [am incapable. I can 
only say that, for all these years, besides my school 
work, I have taken Sunday duty, as a sort of 
clerical ‘ casual’ or episcopai ‘ ticket of Jeave man,’ 
and never preached in any church without being 
asked to do so again (not always by the incumbent, 
but always by the churchwardens and congrega- 
tion) ; and, moreover, I have, during all that period 
written sermons weekly, at a high price, for those 
of my brethren who have not leisure or inclination’ 
(that is the euphemism) for the composition of their 
own discourses. So, perhaps, the less said about 
incapacity the better.” 

To illustrate a process in the Church which he 
thinks might well be called “ blackwashing,” as 
opposed to “ whitewashing,” S. G. O. relates a tale 
which, as he says, is “scarcely credible :” 

“Tt appears that the patronage of certain small 
incumbencies is held by gentlemen who we are, I 
suppose, bound to presume, use them for the 
charitable purpose of restoring the ecclesiastical 
status of clergymen who have got into moral or 
-other difficulties. A certain bishop—and there is 
no one living more sensitive as to the honourable 
character of the clergy of his diocese—happens to 
have one of these loci penitentie in his dircese. The 
present patron is a clergyman, but, I believe, doing 
no duty in the church. I will take three successive 
appointments. In the first, I cannot find that this 
patron was actually answerable. I believe the 
nomination was acquired from the then patron, a 
well-known bankrupt andsomething more. I care 
not to go into the circumstances under which this 
incumbent sought and obtained this very small, out- 
of-the-way preferment; he left it under circum- 
stances that I was assured, from excellent authority, 
and believed myself, to be such as would prevent his 
gaining any licence to doduty elsewhere. Isawsince 
by the newspapers that—be he licensed or not— 
he had just had a silver snuffbox presented to him as 
a testimony of gratitude for the manner in which he 
had performed the temporary duty at a place 
named. No. 2, I have reason to believe, came in 
a questionable shape, nominated by the philan- 
thropie clerical patron; he left, I know not why, 
but I do know the bishop for good reasons refused 
to countersign the signature of the clergy who had 
signed his testimonials, who, as I believe, knew 
very little about him. He thus made way for No. 
3, who had held a living in another diocese; as I 
have it before me, his father was patron, and 
found it advisable that it should be sold—z.e-, I 
presume the next presentation to do this his son 
had to accept some other preferment; the philan- 
thropic patron gave him this vicarage of Blackwash; 
but now it appeared that his bishop, for good 
reasons, would not countersign his testimonials, 
Here there were three cases of the Blackwash 
pastorate, all with singular features. In the first, 
I think, the good people of that singularly retired 
spot would be surprised to hear that No. 1 had got 
the snuff-box; in case 2, the bishop of the diocese 
into which he went said he could not refuse to in- 
stitute him on the ground of the want of his for- 
mer bishop’s counter-signature. This said former 
bishop, finding himself in the same dilemma as to 
No. 3, had to institute him with his testimcnials not 
countersigned !” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL,—No. XX. 


Supsect: The constant looking forward of the 
Hebrew writers to times of an improved know- 
ledge of God and the better practice of virtue. 

Read Jeremiah xxxi. 27—40. After a time of 
troubles Jehovah promises that He will restore the 
nation, like as I have watched over them to pluck 
up and to break down and to throw down and to 
destroy and to afflict, so will I watch over them to 
build up and to plant. They are to have a better 
perception of right and wrong. They shall no 
more lay the blame of their misdeeds upon their 
fathérs, but every man shall bear the responsibility 
of his own conduct. Jehovah will put His law into 
them and write it cn their hearts. They shall have 
also a clearer knowledge of God. They shall no 
more need to teach every man his brother, saying 
know Jehovah, but they shall all know Jehovah 
from the least of them to the greatest of them. 

Read Isaiah xxix. 17—24. This writer also looks 
forward to a time, and that very near at hand, 
when the deaf to truth shall hear the words of the 
book, and the eyes of the blind shall see out of 
darkness; when the meek shall increase their joy 
in Jehovah and the scorner and the wicked shall 
be cut off. They also that erred in spirit shall 
come to understanding, and they that murmured 
shall learn doctrine. 

Read also Zephaniah iii, 8—13, Jehovah declares 


He will give to the nations a clean lip, that they 
may all call upon the name of Jehovah to serve 
Him with one consent. The Hebrew nation has 
done wrong, but Jehovah shall turn their adversity 
to good. He shall take away out of the midst of 
them the proud and haughty. He shall leave only 
an afflicted people, who shall put their trust in the 
name of Jehovah. The remnant of Israel shall not 
do iniquity nor speak lies; neither shall a deceitful 
tongue be found in their mouth. This last passage 
may be noticed as one of the earliest in the Old 
Testament, which shows a wish that the truer 
knowledge of Ged should spreac beyond their own 
nation to the Gentiles. 


SOMETHING WANTED IN OUR WORSHIP. 
PART Il. 

If we go to our places of worship in order to 
worsbip, it becomes us by all means to see to it that 
we do not miss our object. Our people have long 
been accustomed to complain of the wearisomeness 
of the devotional services. The “long prayer” has 
been an object of alarm, I suppose, ever since those 
days when Mr. Marshall used to “pray large for 
two hours.” But if we are in earnest we shall not 
be content to complain of these things, but we 
shall take care to improve them. If, as Unitarians, 
our principle is, to worship “ with the spirit and the 
understanding also,” we shall take care in our acts 
of worship, not to stifle the spirit or belie the under- 
standing. But we do both, when we publicly take 
part in services which have little or no interest 
for us. 

If our devotional services are in fault we must im- 
provethem, The first thing to bedone in the way of 
improvement, is to make them less the act of the 
minister and more the act of the congregation, 
The congregation, in short, must take part in our 
acts of worship. It may not be desirable after 
the Methodist manner to call upon this or that 
person to pray in the congregation, but it is 
desirable that when the minister prays, the con- 
gregation should devoutly follow him, and heartily 
respond to his prayers. It is not for the minis- 
ter to respond “‘amen” to his own prayer. The 
practice is absurd. And yet we should not like 
his prayer, however long, to be interrupted by 
the noisy “amens” of the audience. We might, 
however, break up the prayer into one or two 
parts, each of which could be concluded with one 
of the fine old collects, and the choir and congre- 
gation could then chant in response a soft “ amen.” 
In this way our prayers— even the “long prayer ”— 
might ina manner become the act of the congre- 
gation. 

In our old chapels it was customary to have 
a clerk, one of whose duties it was to lead the 
congregation in responding “Amen.” In course of 
time the congregation became careless, and neg- 
lected to follow the clerk; his office as a deader thus 
becoming obsolete, it was wisely abolished, But 
still the people did not like to discontinue the use 
of the old response. It seemed as though a prayer 
was not a prayer; nor a sermon, a sermon— with- 
out the “Amen;” and, as they were too careless to 
utter the response themselves, they committed the 
absurdity of relegating the office of uttering it to 
the minister, and now, in all our places of worship, 
we Unitarians, who are the great enemies of 
formalism, show how fast we are bound by the iron 
chains of it, when, instead of responding “amen” 
to the prayers and exhortations of our ministers, 
we sit quietly in our pews, and listen to the minis- 
ter as he, all unaided and alone, responds “amen ” 
to his own utterances ! 

We are shocked if some honest Methodist in a 
neighbouring pew ejaculates out of the fulness of 
his heart, and in defiance of all the proprieties, 
“Amen” to the petition of him who prays; it 
offends our sense of decorum. And yet itis the 
Methodist, and not we who ouglit to be shocked ; 
unless, indeed, we are shocked at our own ab- 
surdity ; for certainly nothing could be more absurd 
than that a minister, standing up in the congrega- 
tion to preach or to pray, should be left to ejacu- 
late “ Amen” to his own words. 

If we continue the use of this venerable response, 
it would certainly be well for us to use it intelli- 
gently and with a meaning, and if we object to the 
Methodist use of it, let us use it musically and 
blend our voices together in the congregation in 
chanting “ Amen” to the prayers of the minister. 

Certainly, if our services of devotion dre to be 
interesting and helpful, our congregations must 
take an active part in them. It would be one step 
in the way of their doing so, if they would relieve 
the minister of the duty of responding “Amen” to 
his own words. Another step would be for them 
to recite a psalm together, instead of the ministers 
reading it. The people might read it alternately 
with the minister, but the better way would be for 
all to join in chanting it. But as I dwelt on this 
point, as well as on the use of responses, in my 
former paper, I need not return to them in this, 
unless it be to point the finger to them in passing, 
to direct attention to them as affording admira! le 
ways of engaging the congregation in the services of 
devotion, 


But not only is it necessary, if we would make 
our devotional services really interesting and 
useful, that our congregation should take an active 
part in them, it is also necessary to attend to 
many little circumstances which are apt to 
disturb our devotional feelings, and hinder 
their free exercise, eg. an wunfitting posture. 
We sit in our prayers; I call thes an unfitting 
posture. When we bow our souls in prayer, 
we should bend our knees along with them. Our 
fathers used to stand in prayer. But we have got 
into the way of standing in singing hymns, and we 
sit in prayer. This, to me, seems a careless, negli- 
gent way of offering up our prayers. Let us kneel 
at the throne of God. I wish I could see in all our 
places of worship our congregations kneeling when 
they pray. I am persuaded that this posture would 
promote solemnity and earnestness in our prayers, 
and would therefore be to the advantage of our 
devotional feelings. 

It would be to their advantage:—1. From the 
felt adaptation of the posture to the work ; and (to 
take a physical view) 2, from the relief which such 
posture would afford to the body after standing and 
sitting. This latter, perhaps, is a very practical view 
of the matter ; but it is one not to be overlooked, for 
whatever helps to put our minds in harmony with 
our work as worshippers, is favourable to the suc- 
cessful performance of the work. There are three 
great postures of the body—standing, kneeling, 
sitting. We rightly have recourse to them all in our 
acts of worship, for we sit when we merely listen, we 
stand when we sing and chant, and we kneel when 
we pray. Somehow we have set aside the posture 
which, to an Englishman, is most suggestive of 
reverence and devotion; let us return to it, and 
KNEEL in our prayers. 

This, after all, is only a mere outside matter, but 
some of these mere outside matters have a sensible 
effect on our tone of mind. I think we do not attend 
to them quite enough. We cannot have everything 
that surrounds us when engaged in worship too 
decorous and orderly. This suggests another 
thought. Itis this. Of course it matters in itself 
nothing whether the minister preaches with his 
coat on or off, but his congregation would be rather 
shocked if he preached to them with it off; and 
what he said, though it might otherwise have left 
its impression, would, under such circumstances, 
very likely be said in vain. For these reasons, I 
think, without being very particular, our ministers 
ought to be a little careful in their dress; and I am 
inclined to think the use of the old Presbyterian, 
Genevan, or black gown notadisadvantage. We like 
to see judges and barristers wear the black gown; it 
seems to me not undesirable in the pulpit. It gives 
a certain solemnity and dignity to our worship, 
and certainly we cannot make our worship too 
solemn nor too full of dignity. If the prejudices 
of people are opposed to the use of the gown— 
though that can hardly be the case amongst us, 
seeing that so many of our ministers wear the gown— 
I do not think it would be advisable to move in 
the face of such prejudices; for in doing so we are 
apt to lose more in the way of communion and unity 
of the spirit than we gain in solemnity and dignity ; 
and if communion of spirit be wanting, the sense 


of dignity and the feeling of solemnity would be 


very difficult, if not impossible, to preserve. 

Some people have a great dread of being thought 
imitators, and do not like to be thought to affect this- 
or that party of religionists. 

But the improvement of our devotional services 
is not a question about parties, but about our own 
bealth and prosperity as a religious body. Some- 
thing needs to be done; and if we are afraid of doing 
this and afraid of doing that because it smacks too 
much of this church or of that church, it is certain 
we shall do nothing. 

For my part, I lay it down as a principle that, 
because I am a Unitarian, I can be and I ought to 
be an eclectic. If in my walks abroad I see a 
beautiful flower in a neighbour’s garden, I get a 
specimen of it and plant it in my own, and thus I 
bring together all beautiful flowere into my own 
little garden. My church is my garden. I am not 
restrained in my action in it by written codes or 


articles, nor do I fear the decisions of Privy Councils. _ 


But what in the surrounding churches I find coop 
for my soul, and helpful to me in my worship, that I 


am only too glad toavail myself of. Whether I bor-— 


row a good thing from Methodists or from Church- 


men I care not,—all that concerns me is, and all 


that need concern me is, that it is a good thing. 
Our church is made up of men, some of whom 
have Presbyterian, some Independent, some Church 
of England, some Methodist affinities, But what- 
ever may be our affinities, we are all bound together 
in a desire to serve Jesus Christ according to our 
consciences. For the rest, we have one common 
object, and it is to promote piety in our congrega- 
tions, and make our church aliving and not a dead 
eburch. If any of the otber churches can put us 
in the way of accomplishing that object, we ought. 
to be only too glad to have their assistance. 


But, belonging to a body of Christians which pro-— 


fesses to be guided, not merely by the spirit, but 
by “the understanding also,” we ought above all 
things to avoid a barren formalism, and strive in 
the full view of our human weaknesses to adapt our 
devotional exercises to the felt needs of the mem- 
bers of our own communion,—borrowing from eyery 


side what seems best calculated to promote amongst. — 


us “religion and piety for all generations,” 
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DR. VAUGHAN ON DISESTABLISH- | 
MENT AND ITS RESULTS. 
Ama the wild and incoherent ravings 
which form the staple of clerical utter- | 
ances in the present crisis of the Irish 
Church, it is refreshing to meet with | 
something like calmness and common | 
sense. The Rey. Dr. Vau@Han, vicar of 
Doncaster, is a thorough churchman, and | 
withal a man of unquestioned sincerity 
and piety. Unlike many of his fellows | 
of the Mrs. Partington school, who vainly 
struggle with their little clerical mops to | 
keep back the tide of change, he has 
frankly accepted the late abolition of 
compulsory churchrates as practically the 
coup de grace to the whole churchrate 
system, and has ayowedly thrown his 
church for the future upon the offertory 
for those expenses which formerly were | 
borne by the rates. On the first Sunday | 
on which the new collection was made he | 
preached a special sermon, in which he 
referred, with great candour, to the con- 
dition and prospects of the Established 

Church. Among other things he said: 

“So rapid has been the course of events in late 
years, that Church people must prepare them- 
selves, I feel sure, fora speedy, a scarcely gradual, | 
demolition of all that has been distinctive, all that 
has been exceptionally advantageous, in their | 
position. An eminent man and excellent bishop, 
who was laid in his grave last Friday, was wont to | 
say, ‘If I live ten years, I shall be the last bishop 
of Peterborough.’ It is more than probable that 
some of my younger hearers this evening may live 
not only to see what we call the Church of Eng- 
land thrown altogether upon voluntary offerings 
for its maintenance—in which case some of them 
may remember in old age this first collection made 
in the Parish Church of Doncaster for the repairs 
of the fabric, and the expenses of its service—but 
also to find it at least an open, perhaps a very 
doubtful question, to whom shall belong the 
churches themselves and the glebe houses— whe- 
ther, indeed, there shall be left to the old Church 
of England, as we still fondly call it, any vestige of 
that legal standing, which has made her hitherto 
the calm shelter of her children, the admiring 
wonder of foreigners, and the mark of obloquy or 
envy, ‘as the case may be, to thousands of her 
domestic enemies.” 

Many of our friends have been accus- 
tomed to regard the statements of the 
Liberation Society as to the progress of 
opinion on the subject of disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England as ex- 
aggerations, so that it is peculiarly 
interesting to find one of the shrewdest 
and most moderate of churchmen uttering 
anticipations which we ourselves should 
hardly have dared to entertain. That 
pleasant little euphemism, the Church’s 
“legal standing ” may be admitted for the 


sake of the admission which precedes it. 
It is astonishing how intelligent men can 
blind themselves by a phrase! The Epis- 
-copal church of England will have a 
«legal standing” when on a Jevel with 
all the other churches of Curist in Eng- 
land, just as much as it has at present; 
all that it will lose will be its exclusive 
standing as the only church at present 
recognised by the State as capable of 
performing religious functions. Nor is it 
quite fair to talk about the “domestic 
enemies” of the Church of England. 
‘The Church ejected the Puritans, and 
‘persecuted the Quakers, and turned out 
the Methodists; and then, when these 
branches of the Christian church in Eng- 
land endeavour, by perfectly fair and 
legal means, to bring about simple re- 
ligious equality, the Establishment twits 
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them as ‘“‘domestic enemies!” And it is 
the more unjustifiable in Dr. VaueHan to 
speak in this way, because he immediately 


goes on to deprecate the idea of the) 


Church of England being injured by these 


‘changes which yet he can only attribute 


to domestic enemies : 

“Tam far from regarding this prospect, be it far 
off or near, with unmixed alarm or dismay. I 
never believed that the ‘ Establishment,’ as such, 
was Curist’s Church in England, or that the with- 
drawal of the favours of the State would be the 
putting out in our communion of the Divine sheki- 
nah. It is not somuch for the Church that I fear, 
for I firmly believe Curis1’s words, ‘ Lo, I am with 
you always,’ and doubt not that the old, the ever- 
lasting benediction, is able to repeat itself in many 
new, many diverse forms.” 


What then is it that is to be feared? If 


‘the Church does not suffer, where can 


there be injury? To us this bugbear of 
vague apprehension is inexplicable. We 
can understand the fears of narrow Angli- 
cans, who believe in no church but their 
own; but what can a man like Dr. 
Vauauan be afraid of ? 

“JT fear something for the State, when it ceases 
to havea religion. I fear something for the average 
tone of religion in our cottages and in our palaces, 
where there is no longer one form of worship which 
has upon it the stamp of pedigree and of custom— 
when it is an evenly-balanced question with every 
man and with every family, whither shall I go this 
day for God’s worship—whither, or whether any 
whither? I fear there will be more and more in 
many houses of a cold, indifferent scepticism—a 
Christless education and a Godless life. I fear that 
more and more may reach old age ignorant of a 
Saviour, and go to their graves without any sure 
and certain hope of a resurrection to eternal life. 
For the Church itself I fear not.” 

Oh, pitiful conclusion ! This wonderful 
bugbear is—the condition to which “ the 
State” will be reduced ‘‘when it ceases 
to have a religion.” If we were surprised 
at a man like Dr. Vavenan deluding 
himself by such a mere phrase as the 
Church’s “legal standing,’ what must 
we be to read of his fear of the State 
“ ceasing to have a religion?” What can 
he mean? ‘The State” must be either 
the government, or the nation. But can 
a government have areligion? We are 
puzzled by the idea. Religion, we always 
fancied to be something individual and 
personal. The members of a government 
may have a religion; sometimes we be- 
lieve they have; parliament notoriously 
has a good many religions. And how the 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
would alter this, we are at a loss to 
understand. But if this meaning of the 
words quoted be untenable, what must be 
said for the alternative interpretation ? 
Can Dr. Vavenan really be in earnest 
when he speaks of his fear lest indifference 
and irreligion should become more fre- 
quent, and “more and more reach old 
age ignorant of a Saviour?” From whom 
has it been, then, that the great mass of 
England’s poor have heard of a Saviour? 
Not from the Church of England. More 
than from any other church, from Me- 
thodism in its various branches; from 
churches that have had nothing of “ legal 
standing.” If this is the worst peril, we 
are not afraid to face it. We thankfully 
accept Dr. VauaHan’s prognostications of 
speedy disestablishment, but we cannot 
share his fears. 


CHURCH WORK IN HAWAII. 


Tur Bishop of Honolulu has published a narrative 
of the origin and progress of Christian work in 
Hawaii, a brief outline of which may be interesting 
to some of our readers, 

Twelve years after Captain Cook’s discovery of 


the Hawaiian Archipelago, when, in 1792, Vancouver | 


visited it, Kamebama the Great was then founding 
his dynasty. John Young and English prisoner of 
his—the grandfather of Queen Emma, who a short 
time back visited this country—became thé inter- 
preter between him and Vancouver; and the latter, 
after much friendly intercourse, promised on his 
return to England to request King George to send 
out “a teacher of the true religion.” His efforts, 
however, led to no result, and, in 1819, Kamehama 
I. died, as he had lived, in the faith of his country. 
Still, though no missionary had visited the islands, 
that faith had, from various causes, been greatly 
shaken ; and on the accession of Kamehama II., the 
singular spectacle was exhibited of a nation abolish- 
ing its old religious system before it had anything 
else to substitute in its place. The word went forth, 
the idols were abolished by edict, the “ taboo” was 
broken, the Heiaus (sacred enclosures serving as 
their temples) were thrown down, their ruins being 
still visible in several spots on the islands. In this 
remarkable movement the high priest, Hewahewa, 
himself took the lead. 

The following year witnessed the first arrival of 
missionaries. They were Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists from New England. But the chiefs, 
remembering Vancouver’s promise of religious 
teachers from England, received them with a 
hesitation which was not entirely overcome till 
they were reinforced by some Dissenting mission- 
aries from the old country, Of the work of these 
early pioneers, the Bishop says: 

“The arrival of Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett (of 
the London Missionary Society) in 1822, and of the 
Rev. W. (now Dr.) Ellis, then a missionary at Tahiti, 
proved of much use in removing the suspicions 
with which at first the objects of these earnest men 
were regarded. The language was putinto a written 
shape, a task of no little difficulty. Ere long, the 
New Testament, and some time later the whole 
Bible, were translated into Hawaiian. In these 
respects we, who are called to ‘labour in the vine- 
yard’ at this more advanced stage in the history of 
the Hawaiian kingdom, may truly say, ‘Other men 
have laboured, and we are entered into their 
labours.’ ” 

There was, however, still a longing after some 
more direct connection with England, and in 1823 . 
Kamahameha IJ. and his Queen embarked on a 
visit to this country. The voyage may have had 
political objects, but it had a religious one too. 

In acknowledging the gift of a schooner sent out 
by the British Government for his use, the King, in 
a letter to George IV. (Aug. 21, 1822), had remarked, 
“Our former idolatrous system has been abolished, 
as we wish the Protestant religion of your Majesty’s 
dominions to be practised here.” 

The expedition was unfortunate. The King and 
Queen died in London, and their remains were sent 
back to the islands with all due honour in a British 
man-of-war. Kamehameha III., the brother of the 
deceased King, succeeded to the throne. During 
his reign a Roman Catholic mission succeeded, after 
much difficulty, in establishing itself in the islands. 
It was at first vehemently opposed by the chiefs, 
acting under the inspiration of the Congregational 
missionaries ; but in 1839 the unanswerable argu- 
ment of the guns of a French frigate secured to it 
not only toleration but substantial advantages. 

Up to this time the English Church had no re- 
presentative in the islands. But a large white 
population had been gradually growing up, which - 
contained some English Churchmen and many 
American Episcopalians, and a growing need was 
felt by these for a clergyman of their own. A 
favourable opportunity for satisfying this was 
opened by the death of the King in 1855, and the 
accession of his nephew, Kamehameha IV., who 
had been carefully instructed from boyhood in the 
English language, and with his brother had made 
the tour of Europe: 

“These young Princes met with kindly notice at 
our own Court as elsewhere. They made a very 
favourable impression, and gathered new ideas, 
which were not lost upon them as regarded both 
the English State and the English Church. At 
Westminster Abbey they attended divine service, 
with the beauty and solemnity of which they were 
much struck, The writer has been permitted to 
hear read portions of the diary which the late King, 
then Prince Liholiho, kept during his stay in Eng- 
land. It records the sights and events of each day, 
with the impression that they left upon this young 
chief's mind, written in excellent English and in 
good taste.” 

A bishop and clergy were sent out to Honolulu in 
1862, and reached their destination just in time 
to find the royal family and the whole nation over- 
whelmed with grief at the sudden death of the heir 
to the throne, whom they had come out hoping to 
baptise as the godson of Queen Victoria. Within . 
a year afterwards, the King himself, broken-hearted 
by the blow, pined and died, and his widowed 
Queen came hither with a chivalrous resolution to 
carry out the objects on which her husband's heart 
was set. The new King, Kamehameha V., has not 
varied from the policy of his brother. “I regard 
the Church as a sacred legacy bequeathed by my 
predecessor,” were his words on the day of his 
accession, and his subsequent acts have shown that 
they were sincere. 

The Bishop says with such powerful support the 
Church prospers. A cathedral is partially built, 
and attractive and hearty services in a temporary 
church at Honolulu are attended by a reguiar and 
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devout body of worshippers, both foreign and 
native. More than £400 a year has been raised on 
an average from local sources in the capital alone, 
since the Bishop’s arrival in 1862. Stations have 
been opened also on the other islands, occupied in 
two instances by American clergymen under the 
Bishop’s jurisdiction. Schools have been established 
for boys and girls, with a special reference to the 
peculiar needs of the islanders, A Sisterhood is 
actively at work, which had the advantage, at its 
first establishment, of Miss Sellon’s personal superin- 
tendence. In short, real work is everywhere going 
on. 


THE WANDERER.—VII. 


In the Greek Church, London Wall, we found the 
priest, dimly visible through a gap like a half-door 
in the altar screen—which, with its window-like 
panels marvellously resembles the front of ahouse— 
saying massto about eight auditors. Thence we 
passed on to East-street, which is close at hand. 
Here the Roman Catholic church, St. Mary’s, 
attracts a large congregation. Nor are other creeds 
unrepresented; immediately across the road a huge 
Wesleyan chapel enters its remonstrance against 
the Papacy; and within St. Mary’s shadow, on the 
other side, a small “Welsh Baptist Chapel” repre- 
sents a yet grimmer Protestantism. But a few 
yards again beyond this, Mr. M. D. Conway’s weekly 
reflections on things in general entertain a select 
auditory. We chose the more ancient faith, and 
passed into its temple. Itisa fine structure; the 
arched ceiling Wears handsome paintings, and 
beyond the altar and a screen of marble columns 
you see upon the wall a large fresco of the 
Crucifixion, which produces a striking effect. The 
sermon, by the Rev. Father Clare, a Jesuit, was on 
the duty of mercy. Eulogising it as the virtue 
peculiarly recommended by Christianity, he pro- 
ceeded to dwell on the Divine example of its 
exercise, witb a startling luxuriance of orthodoxy. 
Moved by feelings of mercy, he told us, the Son of 
God “rose from his throne, made a plunge and 
lighted upon earth ;” was content to assume human 
fiesh, and “so disfigured his Omnipotence as to annihi- 
late his Deity.” It was mercy that gaVe us the 
amazing spectacle seen in Bethlehem’s manger, 
there amid its squalor and its bareness lay “a God 
quivering with the cold of a winter's night.” Nay, not 
only did he so yield up his Divineness for us, but 
since his Ascension he does yet more, “he crushes 
up his humanity into a wafer,” that we may feed on 
it, that—as St. Austin boldly says—“ his very body 
and blood may become ours, and we may have a 
material, as well as a spiritual, oneness with him.” 
What a singular feeling comes over one on 
entering a Catholic Chapel. You have left behind 
you the 19th century in the street outside, with its 
bustle and its sunlight; andin stepping over the 
threshold you have crossed a gap of four centuries. 
The Bishop of Rome is still the arbiter of the 
universe and the source of truth; science is a 
dream, and political progress a nightmare; and the 
daily world around is as full of miracles as a fairy 
tale. Religious controversy is a holy war waged 
only in some distant land of the pagan, and no 
breath of criticism blows away the dust which is 
obscuring the sacred features of the Son of Man. 
Ihave heard Archbishop Manning preach on St. 
Vincent de Paul, and tell with perfect faith how a 
priest, haunted by doubts of the Church’s infalli- 
bility, overcame them fora time by stretching his 
arm towards Rome and meditating on the Pope. 
But how at last this device failed, and then he was 
miraculously enabled to transfer his doubts to 
St. Vincent, who thenceforth was tormented by 
them, while he went free. The Archbishop in the 
same sermon said “ Protestantism isdead. Mark the 
word! It was an old tradition, partly social, partly 
political; a fragmentary Christianity without co- 
herence. But the Protestantism of 300 years ago 
is as dead as though it were already buried.” In 
his appeal on behalf of a charitable society of 
St. Vincent, he described the work it was doing for 
poor boys, whom, he said, “it taught to earn an 
honest livelihood by blacking the shoes of the 
passers-by.” I was much shocked to find an Arch- 
bishop and a D.D.so disgracing the pulpit as to use 
_-words which simply conveyed his meaning. Of all 
the learned divines under whom I have suffered, 
no other, I am sure, would have descended to such 
degrading plainness. No! they would have said that 
the shoeblacks “ obtained precarious but adequate 
pecuniary remuneration by removing the indicia of 
travel from the integuments of pedestrians ;” and 


would then have concluded with three or four 
allusions to the Patriarchs,a quotation from the 
genealogies in Nehemiah, and an exhortation to 
the boys to remain contented in their station; 
probably remarking, subsequently, that the 
Israelites in all their wanderings never had their 
shoes blacked, and drawing thence a lesson of 
gratitude, and a hit or two at Bishop Colenso. 
Cyniu. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN 

THEOLOGY.—PART I. 
We all remember the commotion that was caused 
in this country by the publication of “ Essays and 
Reviews,” but that was nothing to the consterna- 
tion in the clerical camp on the appearance of the 
“ Wolfanbiittel Fragments.” Since the days of 
Luther the infallibility of the Bible had reigned 
supreme over the realms of theology. In England, 
indeed, a few earnest men rose up towards 
the end of the 17th century, to protest, in the 
name of common sense, against the burdens which 
the popular theology laid upon their backs. Their 
influence, however, was not great in this country; 
they were too far before their time to get a patient 
hearing; but in Germany their effect was more 
palpably felt. Whilst the upper classes were being 
influenced by the cutting satire and sparkling wit 
of the illustrious Frenchmen who gathered about 
the brilliant court of Frederick the Great, the 
middle classes were imbibing the calm sober sense 
of the English Deists. Up to this time the theology 
of Germany had undergone but little change. A 
few men, here and there, such as Semler and 
Bahrdt, had at intervals stirred the waters, but 
stereotyped orthodoxy was almost universally 
prevalent. The garrison of the Church were invin- 
cible against the scoffs and blasphemies of French 
infidelity. The jokes that were bandied about in 
Berlin at the expense of the orthodox were regarded 
by the old veterans as the mere flashing of signal 
rockets betraying the position of the distant foe. 
The fosse and the{drawbridge were secure. The 
gray battlements and lofty turrets, filled with the 
trophies of the Crusaders, slept there in solemn 
silence. No sound was ever heard within those 
sombre walls save the dull notes of the bells tolling 
to prayers. All looked safe and strong, and likely 
to stand for ever. When, in the direction of Wol- 
fenbiittel, a bright flash was seen, a thin blue 
smoke curled up,and something crashed in amongst 
the old walls, sending the owls and the bats 
screaming up into mid air, and awoke the slumber- 
ing guardians of the church’s stronghold. Old arms, 
spears, battle-axes, and shields, worm-eaten and 
rust-eaten from the disuse of centuries, were now 
raked up in hope of doing service against the shot 
and shell of modern warfare. Thesneersof Voltaire 
and the scoffs of Nicolai used to be regarded as 
nothing but the light rattle of musketry of some ad- 
vanced skirmishing party ; but now the first cannon 
shot had struck, the enemy wasat the gate, a breach 
had been made in the wall, the foe was pouring in, 
there was a hand-to-hand struggle for life or 
death—a struggle on which the fate of the Church 
depended—it was the taking of the theological 
Bastile. 

The publication of the “ Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments,” which was only Lessing’s edition of a 
manuscript by Reimarus, of Hamburg, entitled, 
“ Vindication of the Rational Worshippers of God,” 
was important merely on account of the sober 
earnest spirit in which it is written. The tendency 
of the work was to rationalise the history and 
doctrines of Scripture. In the introduction the 
author gives an account of how he came by the 
opinions put forth, He had beencarefully brought 
up by his parents in the principles of Christianity, 
in hope that he would become a theologian; but 
doubt after doubt so increased that it soon became 
evident he could never be connected with the 
theological faculty. In the first place, he renounced 
the doctrine of the Trinity; then the necessity of 
all men being saved by Christ, as he could not 
believe that God would abandon to destruction so 
large a portion of the human race, because, through 
no fault of theirs, they were ignorant of Christ. He 
then entered into a criticism of the various nar- 
ratives of Scripture, pointing out with great 
ingenuity the contradictions in the accounts of the 
resurrection, thus showing the fallibility of the 
writers. Unimportant as this work may appear to 
us, it marks the beginning of a new epoch in 
theology. The orthodox complained that they 
were unfairly used. The Rationalists replied that 
the Church had brought these disasters upon 
herself; that instead of keeping pace with modern 
science she had spent her time in doting over old 
traditions and doctrines of dark ages. The infal- 
libility that she claimed for the Bible, manifest 
contradictions proved to be untenable. With the 
dogmas of the writers it was much the same. 
Peter holding one position, Paul another, whilst all 
of them were wrong about the coming of the Lord. 
Then the doctrine of the Trinity, which, as popu- 
larly taught by the orthodox, amounted to three 
self-consciousnesses in the Godhead, was not only 
contrary to reason, but a matter of which it was 
impossible for man to know anything. And 
further, said the Rationalists, your doctrine of a 
God-man—a being perfect God and perfect man— 
is loaded with contradictions. The Church main- 
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tains that the second person of the Trinity 
is identical with Jesus Christ; but facts 
in the life of Jesus seem to be irreconcilable 
with that opinion. For instance, Jesus said 
“My Father is greater than I.” Now, whatever 
subject egoity can be predicated of must have per- 
sonality ; so that a being or nature could not say 
I without having personality. If, then, Jesus, in 
using the above words, referred to his divine nature, 
that nature must have beeninferior to the Father— 
Arianism; but if he referred to his human nature, 
that nature must have been personal—Nestori- 
anism—heresies that were long ago condemed by 
the Church. Now the perfection of a nature con» 
sists in its possession of personality; therefore 
“two whole and perfect natures” involve two per- 
sonalities. So the dilemma stands thus: The divire 
nature in Jesus was perfect, or it was not; if it 
was, the human nature could not have been so, in 
which case he could not have been perfect man; 
but if it was not perfect, he could not have been 
perfect God. To this the orthodx replied that the 
whole thing was a revealed mystery of the Catholic 
faith, “ which faith except every one do keep whole 
and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish ever- 
lastingly.” 

At this juncture of affairs, when the contest 
between the Rationalists and Supernaturalists had 
reached its height, a third party stepped in to 
effect a compromise—honest, earnest, deep-think- 
ing men, thoroughly versed in the literature of all 
lands, and gifted with dialectic powers unequalled 
since the days of the Stagirite—Schleiermacher, 
Hegel), De Wette, and Daub. These men said both 
parties were right and both were wrong. For in- 
stance, the doctrine of the Trinity was true, but the 
definition given of it was false. It is allowed on 
all hands, said they, that God is the Infinite Think- 
ing; but the very notion of thinking implies that 
there is an object thought of. Now, as there can- 
not be anything outside of God—He being infinite — 
it follows that He must be object to Himself—must 
separate Himself from Himself. But this separa- 
tion can only be an ideal one, so that the two— 
subject and object—are again identical. God, 
then, as subject, is the Father; as object, He is the 
Son; and as the identity of the two, He is spirit. 
This compromise, however, was rejected by both 
parties: the Rationalists said it was a cloud-castle, 
and the old divines replied it might be very philo- 
sophic and perhaps very true, but it was in no way 
the doctrine of the Church, Paul of Samosata, 
about the middle of the third century, had broached 
similar opinions, and Jost his bishopric in conse- 
quence—a warning to all good Christians not to 
Platonise. Besides, similar explanations of the 
doctrine of the Trinity had been offered to the 
world by all the mystics, from Proclus to Tauler, 
without having gained one inch of ground—proof 
enough that the common sense of Christendom 
could not receive them. 


The Incarnation of the Logos was next discussed, 
The orthodox, by adopting the Chalcedonian doc- 
trine of “two whole and perfect natures,” joined 
together in one person, had been driven to the 
most contradictory conclusions. The Rationalists, 
arming themselves with weapons borrowed from 
Nestorian and monophysite philosophers of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, carried confusion into 
the very centre of their opponents’ stronghold. 
The dilemma in which two perfect natures and 
but one person had involved them, could only be 
got rid of by the cry, “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.” Once more the mediating party came for- 
ward. The doctrine of two natures, said they, like 
the others in the orthodox system, is partly right 
and partly wrong—it is ethically true, but meta-— 
physically false. There can be only one original 
ground or life of all things, as duality is inconsistent 
with infinity. But this original life developes itself 
as contraries which mutually condition each other ; 
so we have reason and conscience on the one side, 
lusts and passions on the other—the spiritual man, 
and the carnal man. These two have constantly 
been in struggle for the mastery. But reason and 
conscience, from their very nature, are destined to 
rule and extend themselves, while the selfish in- 
clinations are born to submit, and be limited in 
their action; so that the perfect man must be one 
whose lower nature is subsumed into the higher— 
the human taken up into the divine—a process 
which the creed calls “the taking of the manhood 
into God.” This subsumption took place in Christ, 
so that he was the perfect man--the realisation of 
God’s wisdom or word. This solution of the pro- 
blem was thought to account for all the mysteries 
connected with the Incarnation; they were all 
capable of a good meaning. But this explanation — 
by no means satisfied the orthodox party. So 
another member of the philosophic schoo) came 
forth, declaring, with the trumpet of an apocalyptic — 
angel, “That war should be no more.” The long- 
looked-for consummation of all things—the golden 
reign of the millennium that hung, as an ideal pic-— 
ture, before the prophetic soul of the great Seer of 
IsraeJ, was now about to descend upon earth, The 
curtain that covered the shrine of the goddess, 
upon whose temple was written “I am that is,and q 
that was, and that shall be, and no man hath ever yet _ 
lifted my veil,” was now about to be drawnaside, and — 
the mystery of mysteries explored. The mists that 
hung around the weary wanderers over the wastes _ 
of theology were now to be dissolved by this new 
sun of philosophy, after, whom should come night 
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or no one, and whose beams would enable the 
wayfaring man to exclaim: 
“Darkness and doubt are now flying away, 
No longer I roam through conjectures forlorn, 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 
The bright and the balmy effulgence of morn.” 

Such were some of the expectations that preceded 
the great prophet of the modern Gospel. The 
question of the day was how to reconcile the 
doctrine of perfect God and perfect man with the 
results of speculative philosophy. The answer 
may be condensed in a few lines. The infinite 
life or reason of the universe is not, per se, self- 
conscious, it only arrives at this state when it 
has developed itself into human spirit. Every 
object in nature, froma block of granite to the 
mind of man, is a modeor form of the original 
reason which developes itself by virtue of its own 
inherent force. This evolving force has a twofold 
tendency: a tendency to develop itself out of 
itself; and a tendency to return back into itself, 
z.e., to reflect. The objectifying force must, in the 
first instance, preponderate over the other; and 
must continue to manifest itself in higher and 
higher forms until its store is exhausted. But it is 
evident that the development is not perfect until 
the return force has gained its object—self- 
reflection,—a point it first attains in the human 
spirit. So that God is not perfect. until he exists 
in the form of the finite spirit. But the perfection 
of man consists in being spirit; therefore the per- 
fect man and the perfect God are identical. All 
parties admit that Jesus of Nazareth was perfect 
man, consequently he was perfect God. And thus 
was the riddle read, and the Athanasian Creed 
confirmed. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


M. Jures Smoron has a good article in Za Liberté 
de Conscience in favour of the absolute separation of 
the Church and the State. He shows, first, that 
such separation is necessary for the independence 
of a church. If the State protects a religion, if she 
only gives it edifices and a salary, this religion be- 
comes, in spite of all efforts to the contrary, a part 
of public administration. It enters into the State 
—in the same manner as any other branch of the 
police of the State—with the obligation to submit 
to its policy, to respect and to cause to be respected 
the constitutional laws. In France, for example, 
where the Catholic religion is as free as it has the 
power to be under protection, the Government 
exercises a large part even of the spiritual adminis- 
tration of this church. It names the bishops, and 
approves the nomination of clergymen. By this it 
secures the individuals; and the right of naming 
those who are judges of the Catholic faith can be 
exercised by a Protestant or a Jew. Is not this both 
a degradation and a danger for a church? Pro- 
tected and salaried priests are evidently officers of 
the State. They are obliged tosay certain prayers, 
and to render to the civil authorities certain honours. 
It is clear, therefore, that the protection of Govern- 
ment clips the liberties of the churches, and that a 
religion is notin its own true sacred character unless 
it is permitted to separate itself wholly frem the 
State. 

Another argument against such government is 
that it inevitably gives an unequal position to the 
churches. It is evident that if the distribution of 
benefits is made with partiality, if one sect gets a 
larger share than another, it is not because of its 
own merits, but by the State’s choice. This givesa 
blow to religious liberty. Can we always reckon on 
a division strictly proportional, and on a justice al- 
ways equal in this respect ? The members of the 
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nion or another? Even supposing the leaders of 
the State always just and honest, how could they 
hold the balance equally between a majority and 
minority? In such matters statistics are very hard 
to obtain, and are in their nature very variable also. 
Thus injustice is inevitable; neither disinterested- 
ness nor ability can guarantee the contrary. 

If a State provision for worship could fairly assess 
the tax payers in a case where one religion only is 
concerned, what difficulties present themselves 
where all religions and all sects are received upon 
the same conditions. They must, by reason of 
their difference of organisation, be unequally paid. 
Nay more; we have hitherto spoken of sects already 
existing; but will the legislator found his laws on 
the prevention of new sects? This would be an 
abridgment of liberty. Is the right gained by 
usage? This establishes in favour of certain sects 
a claim of eldership, and replaces one State religion 
by several. Therefore, if the older sects receive a 
proportional salary, how can the same advantages 
be secured to the new worshippers? This creates 
inextricable difficulty, for we must not spend on 
the first teacher who presents himself the whole 
provision, and yet how is it to be avoided? The 
duty of paying creates for the State a right of con- 
trol. It becomes, therefore, the duty of the Minister 
of State to decide whether the proposed worship is 
a pretence ora truth. It therefore follows that a 
new religion must obtain Government licence 
-entitling it to receive taxes, and be recognised by 
the Commissioner of Police. Behold then how, 
through this necessity, liberty of worship is 
destroyed, or largely compromised, and the State, 
transformed into a theologian, and a powerful 
theologian who, by principle, is indifferent alike to 


all religions. Who is not afraid of such consequences ? 
I therefore repeat that, in order to insure the inde- 
pendence of churches, the equality and liberty of 
worship, and for avoiding unjust and unequal taxa- 
tion, the suppression of State provision, and the 
absolute separation of the Church and the State 
must be effected. 

A State Church is also a limited church, because 
the State determines the extent of propagandism. 
The publication of a book, the opening of a chapel, 
are no longer questions of faith, but of State policy. 
If the salaried sects are thus restricted in their 
practice, and especially in their extension, by the 
protection of the Government, the sects not salaried 
are in a position more grievous still, because they 
have not any of the profits of the protection, and 
they support all its charges. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
WISHING. 


OF all amusements of the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 

There is not one that you can find 
So very cheap as “ wishing.” 

A very choice diversion, too, 
If you but rightly use it, 

And not, as we are apt to do, 
Pervert it and abuse it. 


I wish—a common wish indeed— 
My purse was something fatter ; 

That I might cheer the child of need, 
And not my pride to flatter ; 

That I might make oppression reel 
As gold can only make it, 

And break the tyrant’s rod of steel 
As gold can only break it. 


I wish—that sympathy and love, 
And every human passion 

That has its origin above, 
Would come and keep in fashion ; 

That scorn and jealousy and hate, 
And every base emotion, 

Were buried fifty fathoms deep 
Beneath the waves of ocean. 


I wish—that friends were always true, 
And motives always pure; 

I wish the good were not so few, 
I wish the bad were fewer; 

I wish that persons ne’er forgot 
To heed their pious teaching ; 

I wish that practising was not 
So different from preaching, 

I wish—that modest worth might be 
Appraised with truth and candour ; 

I wish that innocents were free 
From treachery and slander. 

I wish that men their vows would mind, 
That women ne’er were rovers; 

I wish that wives were always kind, 
And husbands always lovers. 


I wish—in fine—that joy and mirth, 
And every good ideal, 
May come erewhile throughout the earth, 
To be a glorious real ; 
*Till God shall every creature bless, 
With his supremest blessing, 
And hope be lost in happiness, 
And wishing be possessing. 
a a a 


“COUPLE HEAVEN WITH IT.” 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following to one of our 
contemporaries : 

One hot summer’s day, several years ago, on the 
old road leading from Rochdale to Bury, near the 
Oaken-road, a tall, thin, old man had just Jaid down 
a heavy burden on a low stone wall at the road- 
side. His burden was a large skip, full of coarse 
cotton cops; which he was picking from Spodden 
Mill. As I neared the man he was wiping the per- 
spiration from his bald head and face with a coarse 
cotton rag, which he had taken out of his pocket. 
Many times had I held the most delightful conver- 
sation with this Christian. Having bad “ much 
forgiven,” he “loved much.” Till nearly sixty he 
had lived “ without God and without hope in the 
world.” When the change came, it was a change 
indeed! God’s providence, grace, and goodness 
were his daily themes. He joined the church at 
Comford; and, fine weather or foul, James was 
found in his pew. The moment I saw him I de- 
termined to put his faith to the test. 

“ Well, James, how are you to-day ?” I inquired. 

“Very well, John, lam happy tosay. How are 
your” ; 

Just then a very costly carriage, drawn by two 
valuable horses, was passing. The only occupant 
of the carriage was a stout, red-faced gentleman, 
with folded arms, leaning back at his ease. 

“Do you know that gorgeous equipage and the 
fat gentleman ?” I inquired. 

“Yes; so do you,” was James’s answer. 

“Well, what do you think of this Providence of 
which you sometimes speak? You see yonder 
man? you know he is an ungodly man; yet he 
spreadeth himself like a green bay tree. His eyes 
stand out with fatness, he is not plagued as other 
men; while you, believing that all the silver and 
the gold is the Lord’s, serving Him and trusting in 
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His Providence, are toiling and sweating in your 
old age for about seven shillings a week, getting 
little more than bread and water. How can you 
reconcile this with a just Providence?” 

James looked at me with amazement, and with 
the greatest earnestness, replied, “Are you trying 
me, John?—are you trying me? Couple Heaven 
with it! Couple Heaven with it!” 

Never shall I forget the old man’s answer! 
Amidst the many sorrows through which I haye 
passed, from that moment to this, “ Couple Heaven 
with it!” has sweetened many a bitter cup. On 
the grave of James the stone was laid, and in letters 
newly engraved, I read, “ Here resteth the body of 
James Lord, aged seventy-three.” - As I stood over 
the grave, the hot summer’s day, the heavy burden, 
the sweating old Christian, the rolling carriage, and 
fet squire, also since dead, all came fresh to memory, 
and from that grave the voice agaim sounded, 
“Couple Heaven with it !” 

— —»— 


THE WINDOW THAT MADE FACES UGLY. 
CHAP. X. 


TuatT Christ uses the expression “ Gehenna of fire” 
only figuratively, we can see from Matthew v. 22, 
where he speaks of the punishment of the future 
as having three degrees of severity like those that 
were then in vogue in Jerusalem. “ Whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall bein 
danger of the yudgment, and whosoever shall say 
to his brother Raca shall be in danger of the 
Council, but whosoever shall say thou fool shall be 
in danger of the Gehenna of fire.” For an ordinary 
offence against the civil law, such as murder, a 
man was tried by the civil, z.e. the Roman magis- 
trate, and, if guilty, condemned to be put to death 
by beheading with the sword as James was. That 
is they wdgment. A man who committed an offence 
of a more ecclesiastical character, such as sacrilege 
or heresy, was brought up before the Council of 
seventy elders, and, if guilty, was condemned to 
die of being stoned, as Stephen was. That was the 
Council. And one who was guilty of still greater 
offence was condemned, in addition to being stoned, 
to be cast out as a carcass of a beast into the 
horrible valley of Gehenna, to be eaten of worms 
and burnt in the offal fires, and be an abhorrence 
unto all flesh. 

Now Christ means to say that there will be three de- 
grees of punishment inthe future like these. Of course 
he uses all these as illustrations in a figurative 
sense. No one would take literally the judgment 
and the council, the punishment by the sword or 
stoning, as the punishments of the other world; so 
neither ought we to take literally the Gehenna of 
fire. We ought to understand that he meant that 
the worst sinners would be exposed to shame and 
contempt dike that which one endures who is cast 
out into the valley of abomination or Tophet. I 
think Christ meant by this fearful image to make 
his hearers feel the repulsiveness, the deformity, 
the utter hatefulness of sin. He wishes them to 
feel that the sinful mind was in itself something 
abominable, fearful, disgusting, as that valley of 
Hinnom, that placeof Tophet. And youcan easily 
realise the thought of Christ for yourselves. Go, in 
imagination, into some of those courts and alleys 
in London where the worst and lowest of the popu- 
lation herd together. 

Look at the faces you there behold. There, 
talking together under the lamp-post, are several 
whose countenances are well known to the police 
as those of noted thieves. There, in that low beer- 
house through the window, you see a set of brutal- 
looking fellows, several of whom are known as 
garotters; one or two are suspected of horrible 
murders. Among them are women whose faces 
have lost all that makes woman womanly and 
lovely. One and all—men and women—live by 
crime. 

Listen to the language that comes from that den 
of ruffians and their debased companions! How 
foul, how brutal, how blasphemous. Look at those 
countenances—how crime has set its seal upon 
them! What hard selfishness, what sensuality, 
what grossness, what stupidity, mingled yet with 
low cununing—what brutality, what reckless defi- 
ance of all law, all authority, all restraint—of every 
thing noble and divine; what merciless cruelty 
that would spare neither friend nor foe! 

Now, how do you feel towards these faces and 
the characters behind them? Do you find them 
lovely, pleasant to think about? Are they such as 
you can take delight in? How would you like to 
be condemned to dwell in such scenes—to have 
this language constantly in your ears—to have 
these degraded beings your daily companions—con- 
stantly before your eyes! O! you turn away with 
a shudder—a feeling of utter loathing and abbor- 
rence. 

Every character there is as loathsome and hateful 
to you as would be that valley of Gehenna, Nay, 
you would as soon be condemned to pass your 
time within sight and smell of such a valley as in 
such companionship ! 

You feel that in their case sin does make the 
mind a place as hateful as Gehenna. Yes, the 
vice—the grossness—in those minds and lives seem 
to you worse than the heaps of corrupting offal! 

Jn those impure sensual thoughts that fill them 
and come out in words as well as acts, are the 
worms crawling emid the corruption and living 
upon it. 4 
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increase the corruption. In thefoul passions raging, 
roaring, burning, and yet sending up clouds of 
dark smoke—I mean influences that cloud all the 
better nature—there are to be found the lurid and 
hateful fires that are not quenched. 

You see, then, that Christ could hardly have 
found an image to represent the hideousness, the 
loathsomeness of a soul defiled by sin more fitting 
than the valley of abomination, and I cannot doubt 
that it was as an image, and because he felt its 
fitness that he used it. 

The Gehenna of fire, then, or hell, is in the sinful 
soul itself. Milton makes Satan express this in 
“ Paradise Lost ”: 

“Myself am hell, 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatening to devour me, opening wide, 
To what the hell I suffer seems a heaven.” 

And now you have only to imagine a sinner 
awakened from his unconsciousness to see himself 
as others see him, to know and feel what he really 
is, and then he seems to you like one who awakes 
and finds himself a carcass inthat valley of Gehenna, 
dead and yet conscious of his death, with the worms 
of foul thoughts preying on him, the heaps of offal 
on him and around him, consumed and knowing 
that he is being consumed by the flames of 
passion,—that is the highest realisation of hell. 
To this hell some awaken in this life, and are 
smitten with abhorrence at themselves. Some 
have even been driven mad at discovering what 
they were, but many have hastened to escape 
from this hell by repentance and a new life. 
But where the poor sinner does not come to him- 
self in this life, we have every reason to suppose 
that he will come to himself in the life to come, 
He will wake, and find himself in Gehenna, and 
ery out “Myself am hell.” But even then, if he 
repents, and aspires towards a better life, he may 
escape in time, There is no never-ending torment, 
no never-ending punishment, All the words trans- 
lated everlasting and eternal in the Scriptures mean 
simply very long, or time of an undefined length. 
And we do not even need the assurance of the 
Scriptures to convince us that the punishment of 
sin—the consequences of sin—stretch through along 
time. Wesee it in this world when a mind has 
deeply corrupted itself with sin, it takes years to 
overcome the bad habits, subdue the evil passions, 
banish the evi] thoughts, and altogether heal the 
disease of the soul caused by the previous life of 
wrong-doing. This whole view, then, though it 
does away with the old belief in hell, does not 
make light of sin. On the contrary, it shows what 
an awful thing it is, and how true it is that “God 
is not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth that 
‘shall he also reap.” 

——_ —-> 


READY REPLIES.—II. 


*GrorceE Ii. and his suite were on one occasion 

‘charged nearly £100 by a Dutch landlord fora 

‘luncheon of eggs, coffee, and gin. “ Eggs are scarce, 

I suppose, Mynheer,” said the King, when he per- 

vused the bill. No, your Majesty, but kings are,” 

Ses mine host. . George consented to pay the 
ill. 


A minister, noted for his solemnity in the pulpit 
and his hilarity out of it, was rallied by one of his 
brethren for the inconsistency ; he replied, “I give 
vent to my nonsense in private, but you ventilate 
yours in public.’ 

“My child, have you been brought up in the fear 
of the Lord ?” asked a travelling preacher of a child 
that he happened to meet. “ No, sir,” she answered, 
“T have been brought up in the love of God.” 
Would it not be well if all could say the same ? 

A Scotch minister in a strange parish wishing to 
know what the people thought of his preaching, 
questioned the beadle. “What do they say of 
Mr, ——?” (his predecessor). “Oh, said the beadle, 
“they say he’s no sound.” Minister: “What do 
they say of the new minister?” (himself). Beadle: 
“ Oh, they say he’s a’ sound!” Exit minister. 

A theological student, supposed to be deficient 
in judgment, in the course of a class examination, 
was asked by a professor, “ Pray, Mr. E., how would 
you discover a fool?” “ By the questions he would 
ask,” said Mr. E. 

A snarling unbeliever, who was always trying to 
bring a lady-tract distributor into contempt, was 
prevailed upon by her, on one occasion, to accept 
and read a tract entitled “The Converted Infidel.” 
On her next visit, she inquired what he thought of 
it; in reply, he directed her attention to the figure 
of an ass, drawn by himself, on the last leaf, as the 
expression of his opinion of the character of the 
subject, at the same time asking her what she 
thought of that. The lady, with a calm presence 
of mind, wrote underneath, “A perfect likeness of 
the artist,” and returned it for his further reflection. 


INTELLIGENCH, 


Bury District Sunpay ScHoot Union. — On 
Sunday, September 6th, about 170 members of this 
union met at Stand, and after tea, the Rev. W. C. 
Squier presided. After reading and confirming the 
minutes of previous meeting, and arranging for the 
next meeting at Heap Bridge, on the 18th October. 
Mr. J. K. Wright read a paper on “Should Sunday 
Scholars be compelled to attend Chapel?” A dis- 


John Reynolds, Thos, Holt, Richd. Kay, D. Wormald 
(Bury), and the chairman took part. 

Burniry. — The Accrington District Sunday 
School Union held its second annual meeting on 
Saturday last at this pluce, when about seventy 
persons were present. After tea, Mr. Geo. Smith, 
of Lower Mosley-street schools, presided. The 
reports read showed that the Union was in a satis- 
factory condition and doing good work. Speeches 
were made, bearing more or less on the report and 
chairman’s address, by the Rev. J. K. Smith, and 
Messrs. Matthews, Fern, Mills, Hollins, and Bibby. 

Coryron.—The annual Sunday-school tea party 
took place on Thursday, the 3rd inst., after which, 
through the kind permission of Mr.and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Berry, the children, accompanied by the 
minister, the teachers, a large party of friends, and 
the poor of the congregation, went to the grounds 
of Colyton Cottage, the residence of the late Com- 
mander George Eyre Powell. Various games were 
heartily engaged in by the young, whilst the aged 
watched with delight their youthful gambols, and 
wandered through the grounds, charmed with the 
beauty of the place. It may be remarked that the 
Unitarian cause at Colyton has much improved, and 
the congregation increased, during the able minis- 
try of the Rev. A. M‘Combe, who is deservedly re- 
spected, not only by his own flock, but by every 
denomination. 

CwMBaACH: ABERNANTYGROESUCHA CHAPEL.—This 
place of worship, after being closed for three weeks 
for cleaning, painting, and other alterations, was 
re-opened on Sunday, the 30th ult., when services 
were conducted, both morning and evening, by the 
minister, the Rev. KE. W. Lloyd. Many used to be 
the complaints made by frequenters of the chapel 
respecting its shabby appearance, and that it did 
not reflect much credit on the congregation, but 
we are happy to state that the cause of such com- 
plaints has been removed, and that the internal 
and external appearance of our comparatively old 
sanctuary will bear comparison with any place of 
worship at Cwmbach. 


Hrywoop.—On the 3l1st ult. a social tea meeting 
of the Heywood Unitarian congregation was held 
for the purpose of congratulating its minister, the 
Rev. J. Fox, on the event of his marriage, and of 
giving a cordial and friendly welcome to Mrs. Fox. 
About one hundred sat down to tea, and others 
came at a later period of the evening. After tea 
Mr. ‘John Nuttall occupied the chair; and an 
address of congratulation and welcome, read by the 
secretary, was followed by addresses from the 
Rev. John Wright, of Bury,and Messrs. J. Chadwick, 
J. Mitchell, S. Kay, and J. Ingham. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—The anniversary sermons in 
connection with this chapel were preached by the 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal, on Sunday, August 30th, to a 
large and attentive congregations, and collections 
were made on behalf of the chapel funds. On the 
following evening, the annual congregational meet- 
ing was held, W, Fallows, Esq., occupied the chair, 
done the secretary and treasurer’s reports were 
read, 

Preston.—The Percy-street Sunday school child- 
ren, with their teachers and friends had their 
pnnual treat last Saturday in a field kindly lent by 
Mr. Dobson, The weather was all that could be 
desired, and abundant provisions in the way of 
refreshment being dispensed by Miss Ward, the 
party enjoyed themselves thoroughly till evening. 

PrESTON.—“ Unitarian Heresy Exposed” was the 
title of a lecture announced for one of the State 
Churches in this town last Sunday evening. Some 
members of the Unitarian congregation went to 
hear it, not expecting any new arguments, but 
willing to listen to a new statement of the old 
ones. The announcement, however, turned out tc 
be only a sensational heading to attract visitors, 
and this so-called exposure of Unitarianism formed 
but one division of a sermon on salvation by grace. 
As the whole occupied less than half an hour in 
delivery, and as the portion specially devoted to us 
was freely interlarded with denunciations of Unita- 
rianism as a “soul- destroying heresy,” a “damnable 
heresy,” one “more properly called Socinianism,” 
&e., &¢., you may suppose the preacher had not 
much time to spare for scriptural argument on the 
subject, the whole “exposure” consisting in a hasty 
reference to two passages from Paul’s epistles, an 
amended translation of one of which, at variance 
with that in the common version, has been ap- 
proved by a bishop and archbishops of the English 
Church.— Cor, 

Yrovin.—The Western Gazette reports at consider- 
able length the farewell services of the Rev. John 
Ellis. Two years ago Mr. Ellis left Mossley for 
Yeovil, and during bis stay at the latter place has 
been very active, not only in his religious duties, 
but also in social and political movements in the 
town. At the close of the evening service, on Aug. 
30, an address, signed by “George Henderson, 
secretary,” and “Samuel Ralls, treasurer,” was pre- 
sented to Mr, Ellis on behalf of the members of the 
congregation, thanking him for his labours. On 
Monday evening Mr. C, Clinker, on behalf of the 
members of the Reform Union, presented him with 
a purse of sovereigns for his political and social 
labours; and on Tuesday evening the congregation 
had a farewell tea party, at which the Rey. William 
James was present. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TIruner.— Received. 
A. L, and E. H.— We regret that we are not able to find 
room for your letters. 


SOMETHING WANTED IN OUR WORSHIP. 


To the Editors.—The introduction of the Te Deum, 
chanting, responses, repetitions will all prove of 
little avail to arouse a congregation which custom, 
fashion, or pride deprives of the “spirit of utter- 
ance.” Many are the chapels where all these “ aids” 
to congregational activity exist, but they are ban- 
ished to the organ gallery. The liturgical prayers, 
familiar as they must be, are too generally silently 
followed with open book, as though the minister 
were reading a Scripture lesson. 

But I had the pleasure lately of witnessing in 
one of our western chapels the whole congregation 
joining most heartily in the singing and chanting. 
The secret was that the choir consisted of boys and 
girls (for the most part), whose heartiness became 
infectious. Let us banish “ paid” singers, and re- 
vive the good old amateur choir of allages and both 
sexes—especially children’s voices; and with such 
spontaneous fuglemen, depend upon it, congrega- 
tional singing will revive amongst us. 

That the devotional part of our services may be 
advantageously altered so as to alternate the voice 
of the multitude with that of the minister admits, I 
think, of no question, The repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the “ Amen” responses might very well 
be done by the congregation (not by the organ how- 
ever.) I have frequently heard the Sunday scholars 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer and say Amen in a half 
audible tone after the minister; why not aloud ? I 
have always asked myself. 

The remedy for the cold formalism complained of, 
as existing pre-eminently in our body, rests with the 
congregations themselves, and not with their min- 
isters. With the former any innovations in the 
manner, matter, or order of service must originate, 
and it is also theirs to put such changes to a practical 
test. The minister may advise or co-operate (as faras 
he may) with his people, but it is not fair to charge 
him with setting a poor example to his flock in 
these matters. I have seen a minister conspicuous 
above all the dumb sheep around him for joining 
in the singing, from which strain upon his voice he 
might very well be excused. 

Wir1iaM S, PRYER. 


- THE COMING WEEK, 
Birmingham: FREE CHRISTIAN Socrery.—On Sun- 
day next, anniversary sermons, by Rey, E. Madeley 
and Mr. G. R. Twinn; on Monday, tea meeting. 
Elland.—On Sunday afternoon and evening, school 
sermons, by the Rev. John Ellis, ; 
London: Lay PREAcHERS’ UNION.—A meeting at 
Stamford-street Chapel on Wednesday evening. . 
Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOoLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Mr. F. H. Jones, service at eleven a.m. 


Birth. 
HOLLAND.—On the 2lst ult., at Port Elizabeth, Cape of 
Good Hope, the wife of Joseph R, Holland, of a son. 7 


Mhuringe. , / 
ROBINSON—ARNOLD.—On the 6th inst., at Highfield 
Chapel, Idle, by the Rev. T. W. Freckelton, of Plymouth, 
Mr. Seth Robinson, hon. sec. of the Bradford Free Church, 
to Ann Sophia, eldest daughter of Mr. W. H. Arnold, all of 


Bradford. } 
Benths. 


COMMINS.—On the 4thinst., at the residence of her daughter, 
Martha, widow of the late Mr. Jobn Commins, in the 79th 
year of her age; much beloved and lamented. 

LANGLEY.—On the 4th inst., at Castle Croft, near Wolver- 
hampton, Rachel Langley, the devoted wife of John Langley 
Esq.; me:chant, Wolverhampton. 

ROBSON.—On the 4th inst., William Holbrook, in his 19th 
year, a young man of the brightest promise, and only child 
of William Robson, Esq., of Mornington Road, Regent's 
Park, London. . 

TALBOT.—On the 4th inst., aged 76 Talbot, 
Esq., of Southfield, Burley, near Le oney, hear 
Kidderminster. 


ERFORD’S REFORM CLUB CLARET. 


In quarts, 21s.; pints, ls, Nett cash. 
OC. J. HERFORD, Carlton Buildings, Cooper-st., Manchester. 
SCARLET FEVER, &c. ‘ 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 


ears, 
8, late of 


cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
cea mo ae TUG WORKS, OX FORDATREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. ¥ ; Mos 
A Yeahs 
O ENCOURAGE i 


The growing disposition of the Publie to use 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
yap a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellen 


VIN ORDINAIRE at @ 
lls. PER DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly 
flavoured Wine. It ismuch in request among 
Men for their own use. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY 
-- WINE MERCHANTS,” = 
26, MARKET: kde 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. CHESTER; 
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UKINFIELDOLD CHAPHELSUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 

The ANNUAL PARTY for the parents, teachers, and 
former scholars and teachers of the above school, will be held 
on Saturday the 19th inst. Tea at five o’clock. Tickets, 
6d. each, may be had from the Misses Schofleld, Princess- 
street, Stalybridge, and Mr. Tom Ingham, King-street, 
Dukinfield. 


IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION.— 
The SIXTH GENERAL MEETING of members and 
‘friends of the Midland Christian Union will be held at 
Evesham, on Tuesday next, 22nd of September. 
Public worship at half-past_eleven; luncheon at two; after 
which BUSINESS MEETING, HERBERT NEW, Esq,, in the 
ir. 


D. MAGINNIS 
; W.R. WILLS, » } Hon. Secs. 
fi J NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 
Mr. J. Collyer, Birmingham : Subscription increased 
po DS a SS Aare mualwatd site's ake easee clon’ 00 
Donation from do.. ad at iis ene ee beeen eeeeeeeeseneeees 110 0 
ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London. 


PROFESSORS : 

Rey. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., Principal, and Professor 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of WeaaTTG 

Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral, and 
Religious ye OG 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., Professor of Hebrew 

Language and Literature. 
No pre LEGE SESSION COMMENCES on Monday the 5th 

a ‘tober. > 

STUDENTS and CANDIDATES are required to ATTEND 

-on Friday the 2nd of October, atllam. A 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall 
-at four p.m., on Monday the 5th October, by the Rev. J. AMES 
MARTINEAU, and is open to the public. 
All or i § of the classes may be attended by the public on 
yment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained by 
feaar from the College Librarian, at sate Hall, or either 
of the secretaries. The hours of lectures will be fixed, and 
may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester, Se 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Cs 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. 8. 
Manchester, Sept., 1868. ; 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 


(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon Square. 
SESSION 1868-9. 

Candidates for admiesion into the Collegeat the commence- 
ment of the ensutng Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 

to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
-tion may be obtained. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester, Secs 


CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, S. 
ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 
The Committee offer to those of its students who shall obtain 
a gold medal in the M.A. Examination at London University, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competi- 
tors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of Man- 
chester, New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree, the former, they must have previously 
spent not less than two years at Manchester New College; if 
the latter, not less than one year. 
The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has Peony enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New College, gone through his Under- 
—_ course under the direction of the Principal of that 

liege, and attended the classes for religious and ethical in- 
struction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 
these limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 
Medallist at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any 
one of the branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. 

Ge Sage will be made to successful competitors in two 
yearly payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be 
-eontinued until notice to the cont: is given. Two years’ 
notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarshipand the plans 
of study at Manchester New College, may be obtained on 


Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER,— 

The Rey. BROOKE HERFORD receives into his house, 

as members of his family, Young Men studying at Ow 


ens 
College. Mr. Herford will be glad to procure any informa- 


" tion ¢ that may be desired respecting the terms, classes, &c., 
“4, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


q 


OQ LET, Unfurnished, No. 82, Nelson 
Square, Blackfriars’ Road, London, S.E.,TWO ROOMS, 
with large front kitchen. No other lodgers, and only threa 
in family. 
ANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address C. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. 


M7 AN TED, by a Young Lady, a Re-engage- 

mentas DAILY or RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 

family. Acquirements: English, French, Music, with Rudi- 

ments of German and Drawing.—Address Y., 140, Southgate 
Road, London. 


N Engagement as HOUSEKEEPER, or 
useful COMPANION, required by a gentlewoman of 
experience, An excellent needlewoman, and accustomed to 
children. Highest references.—Address W., 58, Menzies- 
street, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 


A LADY, especially qualified by education 

and experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT in October 
to head a gentleman’s establishment, or as secretary to an 
invalid gentleman. Best references—Address X. Y., Mr. 
Joseph 8. Stott, West Croft, Halifax. 


ANTED, a Situation as HOUSEMAID 
or NURSE, in a small family.—Address M. O., 109, 
Upper Brook-street, Manchester. 


A YOUNG Person, who has gone through 
a course of training as Pupil Teacher, and has been 
mistress of a British School for two years, desires a Situation 
as NURSERY GOVERNESS in a Unitarian family.—Address 
to Rey. E. PARRY, Kidderminster. 
YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 
CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 
G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 
ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 


Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


7 > y 

BERESFORD TO THE RESCUE, See 
_the ** NONCONFORMIST” of Wednesday, September 
16, which also contains articles on the Prussian Move towards 
Disarmament, Liberal Disunion, J. G. Rogers on Ritualism, 
Correspondence from Dublin, Dr. Temple’s Speech on the 

Irish Church, &c. Price 5d., or stamped 6d. 
Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, E.C.,and by order of all 


news agents. 
DUBLIN’S 


HE ARCHBISHOP OF 

CHARGE. See the * NONCONFORMIST” of Wednes- 

day, September 9, which also contains articles on the Irish 

Elections, Mr. Reyerdy Johnson at Sheffield, Personal Govern- 

ment in France, Ecclesiastical Notes, full and authentic 

Election Intelligence, the Press on Dr. C. J. Vaughan on 
Church and State, &c., &c. 

Arthur Miall, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, and by order 

of all news agents. _ 
The two hundred and fiftieth thousand now ready of 

a HAT DO WE, AS UNITARIAN 

CHRISTIANS, BELIEVE?” By the Rev. J. 

PAGE HOPPS. Two shillings a hundred. 


te at Ki S17 a HYAS GEES AL ch AEE Sc. Yer 
or IGHT FOR BIBLE READERS.” 

Notes on a hundred passages of Scripture. By the 
Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS. Anew edition (eighth thousand) now 
mead’, on toned paper. Price threepence. May be had of 
all the usual agents and booksellers. 


fDRESENT Condition of Unitarian and 
Liberal Christianity Everywhere, Historical and Stat- 
Price 3d. | Whitfield, 178, Strand, London. 


ERFORD’S REFORM CLUB CLARET. 
In quarts, 228.; pints, 1ls.6d. Nett cash. 

C. J. HERFORD, Carlton Buildings, Cooper-st., Manchester. 
“aXO TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 
‘ CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“For all you wantin CLO’HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Europe, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘‘ Excursionist.” 


stical. 


OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 
cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 
ences apply to Mr, A. G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 
London; or to Mr. A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


IGH SCHOOL, 126, MUCH PARK- 
STREET, COVENTRY.—The Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, 
B.A., having taken extensive premises, is prepared to 
RECEIVE BOARDERS. Terms: 30to 40 Guineas per annum. 
The next quarter will COMMENCE on October 8, 1868, 
Full prospectus on application. 
Kdge.— 


| InDOw GROVE ScHOoL, Alderley 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 
~= | 
DUCATION.--14,GREATSTANHOPE- 
STREET, BATH. 

Mrs. JEFFERY receivesa small number of Young LADIES, 
whom she educates a3 members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facil- 
ities for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 

Referees: Rev. W. J. OpaErs, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poyntrina, 
Monton, Manchester; Rey. W. Cocurane, Cradley, Worcester- 
shire; J. Murcu, Esq., Bath; E. Coss, Esq., Bath; W. A. Casn, 
Esq., M.A., late Vice-Master of University College School, 
London; J. Suurs, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


Will be published ina few weeks, crown 8vo., about 180 pp., 
well bound, cloth lettered, price 3s 


WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 


MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
GEORGE BROWN, 
Barrister-at-Law, 
Containing 17 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 


with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be especially glad to receive orders for 
it as soon as possible. To all persons sending their names and 
8s. worth of postage stamps it will be forwarded, post free, 
immediately on publication. Any profit accruing from the 
volume will be added to the fund for carrying out an object 
for which Mr, Brown had long and earnestly striven, viz., the 
building of a new chapel. 

Subscribers’ names to be sent to 

Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MAN 


CHESTER. 
PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen. Per 100. 
4 PP. Tractd..c. $0. ceceseee, 40. sevecnee 28. 
8 pp. 5 U U 
12 bp. ppetast ev lA. ‘esiceped 
b The ts — series, well bound, in 
st lis. 
Tne cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 


Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


3 Just MUON Bi 4s. 6d. 4, 
A bene LEEDS TUNE BOOK, Containing 
Tunes to ALL Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London: Novelloand Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. 8; Hopkinson ‘Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and book sellers. 


Y,NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
___Midland Counties. 4 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
aye NAS CoA ROE , 
8, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr, Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
; J. BALLS, Proprietor. 
NEW GOODS FOR THE SUMMER SEASON, 
\ x JILLIAM MOSS has just received a large 
assortment of Angola Cloths for Tourists’ Suits, also 
Bannockburn Tweeds for Fishing and Shooting Suits. 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-S(REET. 


S TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. ° 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &e., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Aes MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process.’ Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


4d fog ENCOURAGE 


The growing disposition of the Public to use 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
oe a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellen 


VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lis. PER’ DOZEN, 


BOTTLES INCLUDED. 

We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. Itismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


26, MARKET-STREET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MANCHESTER ; 
VALS! 


COALS!!—NOTICE OF 

REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 
chant, Keepier Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office : 23, Coborn-street, 
Bow Road Mn. 


, 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
customers, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of thelr favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 24s. per ton; best Inlands, 228. 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to, . 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Pius IX. during his reign has seen no less than 
eighty-four Cardinals pass away. We believe 
scarcely any other Pope has had so many hats to 
bestow. 

According to the Weekly Register, the bishops 
of the Greek, Armenian, and Nestorian Churches 
ave to be invited to attend the (£cumenical 
Council, and to take part in the discussions, but 
not in the voting. The reason for this is that 
the Catholic Church has always recognised the 
orders of these churches to be valid, although they 
ave in schism. On the other hand, there never 
was any question of inviting the Anglican prelates, 
because the orders of that communion have always 
been deemed invalid, and both bishops and clergy 
looked upon as mere laymen. It is supposed that 
the Russian Government will do its utmost to pre- 
vent the bishops of the Empire from attending the 
Council, and also the bishops of Greece proper ; 
but from all parts of Turkey, Bulgaria, Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and Syria a great number of Greek 
prelates will proceed to Rome. 

On the 6th inst. there was a grand procession in 
Rome in commemoration of the second centenary of 
the battle of Lepanto,which saved Christendom from 
Mahometan conquest, Nearly all the Cardinals and 
high dignitaries were present, and the image of the 
Madonna Salus Infirmorum was brought forth, 
before which Pius V. was praying at the moment 
that the Christian fleet put the Turks to flight, and 
the glorious victory was revealed to him by inspira- 
tion. Of course, the image, which is a fine work of 
art, and was adorned with a crown of gold and 
gems, works miracles, and is held in great venera- 
tion by the Romans, who thronged the streets to 
see it pass. 

Reading the account in the Church News of what 
took place at the eleventh anniversary of the 
A.P.U.C. (i.e. Association for Promoting the Unity 
of Christendom) at All Saints’, Lambeth, we might 
certainly suppose that we were reading the descrip- 
tion of some Roman Catholic ceremony. It was 
“on the Eve of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.” “At 8 o’clock a procession was formed in 
the following order: 


Taper Bearer. Crucifer. 


Two Precentors. 
Choir Boys. 
Banner, 

Choir Boys. 
Thurifer. 

Two Precentors. 
Banner. 

Choir Men. 
Banner. 

Choir Men. 
Crucifer, 
Banner. 
Society of S. George. 
Banner. 
Society of S. Augustine. 
Banner. 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Banner. 

Society of S. Joseph of Nazareth. 

Banner. 

Society of English Benedictines. 

Taper Bearer. Crucifer. Taper Bearer. 
Priests. 

Banner. 

Preacher. 

Two Masters of the Ceremonies. 
Sacristan, 

The Vicar 
With Assistants and Attendants. 
The taper-bearers were vested in cottas “and 
scarlet cassocks, the thurifer and banner- bearers in 
violet cassocks and cottas or rochets; the precen- 
tors wore the proper tippets in addition to surplices. 
and cassocks, On arriving at the sanctuary the 
Miserere was sung kneeling as an act in depreca- 
tion of the judgment of the Almighty for the 
wicked and lamentable rents made in the Church, 
the Mystical Body of our blessed Lord and Saviour, 
&ec., &e.” The Rev. W. P. Ward thinks it was 
“perhaps the most striking function ever wit- 
nessed in the Church of England for the last 300 
years,” and grows most enthusiastic in its praise, 
delaring that “every action was a symbol, that 
spoke at once to the understanding and the heart.” 

The same paper has likewise a description of a 
young lady taking the veil at Feltham nunnery, 
which smacks even more of Rome. The postulant 
was dressed as a bride, and the “ father superior” 
_cut off her hair, having a towel spread over his 
knees to receive it. “ While the novice’s hymn, 
‘Farewell, thou world of sorrow,’ was being sung 
by the sisters, her long black hair was all cut off, 
the biack long tresses falling on the ground around 


her.” Her dress was changed, and she put on the 


Taper Bearer. 


Acolyte. Acolyte. 


Acolyte. Acolyte. 
Acolyte. Acolyte. 
Acolyte. Acolyte. 


Taper Bearer, Taper Bearer. 


Acolyte. Acolyte. 


Benedictine habit. She walked to the altar steps, 
holding her lighted taper, and “ while she was re- 
ceiving the sacrament the choir curtain fell, and 
neither she nor the ‘other sisters were seen any 
more.” The Feltham nuns, it appears, lead a life 
of strict seclusion, never going out, and only seeing 
visitors through a grating. They recite the Bene- 
dictine office and observe the Benedictine rules. 
And all this takes place under the superintendence 
of persons within the communion of the Church of 
England. 

Dr. Marcus Beresford, archbishop of Armagh, 
like the Archbishop of Dublin, considers that the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church would be a 
terrible thing. This seems but natural, when it is 
remembered that, in three generations, his family 
are computed to have drawn between three and 
four millions sterling from the ecclesiastical reve- 
nues of Ireland; that his relative and immediate 
predecessor in the archiepiscopal see is calculated 
during his ministry to have netted no less a sum 
than £800,000, and Dr. Beresford himself has not 
been kept on a short-allowance of loaves and fishes. 

The pious ‘doubts which some entertained whe- 
ther our most religious Premier had ever been 
baptised, have been set at rest by the publication 
of the following certificate: 


“Parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, in the City of 
London, and in the County of Middlesex.—Extract 
from the Register Book of Baptisms; page 80.— 
Baptised July 31, 1817, Benjamin, said to be about 
twelve years old, son of Isaac and Maria D’Israeli, 
King’s-road, gentleman. Ceremony performed by 
S. Thimbleby, (No. 633)—the above is a true ex- 
tract from the register book of baptisms kept in the 
parish registry. Witness my hand this 8th day of 
September, in the year 1868, A. J. Ross, Lecturer.’; 


The Freeman, on the strength of this, seems dis- 
posed to claim Mr. Disraeli as a Baptist. 

On Friday last the foundation-stone of the new 
Chapel which is to be built on the site of the well- 
known Whitfield’s Tabernacle, in Moorfields, was 
laid by Mr. J. Remington Mills, M.P. There was a 
large attendance of leading dissenters, both minis- 
ters and laymen. 

Father Ignatius seems to have given offence to 
some of the city men by his severe reflections on 
Lombard-street and on the morality of the City 
generally. On Friday week, he said that Jericho 
was not so bad, inasmuch as there the people 
“never raised up a god of gold and worshipped it.” 
The consequence was that last Friday afternoon a 
well-dressed crowd surrounded his church and 
greeted him with derisive shouts and hisses as he 
drove off in a cab, and it was only through the 
interference of the police that he was saved from 
assault. 

Dr. Green, Dean of Natal, writes to the Guardian 
to say that heis “anxious to form a Guild or Brother- 
hood in England, whose work shall be to assist the 
Bishop and clergy of Natal in maintaining the faith 
and building up the Church in that land.” The 
way in which this is to be done is by raising funds 
for an increase of the numbers of the clergy in the 
colony. 

A local paper publishes the following extra- 
ordinary advertisement: 


“A Protest.—I hereby protest against the prac- 
tice of worldly-minded, unregenerate clergymen in 
this neighbourhood posting up bills in this town to 
induce the young people of this parish to attend 
dances and scenes of dissipation, which, in a large 
number of cases, end in intoxication, night-walking, 
adultery, fornication, and gross violations of the 
law of God. Surely such clergymen are not 
ministers of Christ. Immortal souls, fly from their 
ministry! They are blind leaders of the blind. 
They and their hearers will fall into the same 
ditch—the awful pit. 

“ GrorGE CuuTE, Vicar of Drayton-in-Hales. 

“Market Drayton, Aug. 19, 1868.” 


Mr. Councillor Clapham, of Leeds, whose case we 
mentioned some time ago, has issued a bill in which 
he says that he has, during the present summer, 
been compelled to pay £91 in fines (exclusive of 
costs), for giving performances of sacred music on 
Sundays, for the working classes, in the Leeds 
Royal Park. 


The Rev. Philip Hains, vicar of St. George’s | 


Wigan, has been in the habit of receiving a grant 
from the Pastoral Aid Society for the maintenance 
of a curate. As he was known to be in favour of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church policy, he received a 
hint from the society that their grants were not 
given to men occupying prominent positions in the 
political world. On his remonstrating, the society’s 
secretary expressed a hope that “it would not be 


necessary to write again on the subject.’ Mr. 
Hains accepted this as a hint that if he adhered to 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy the grant would be with- 
drawn from the curate. This, however, has no 
prevented him from telling the story at a public 
meeting held at Accrington last week; nor from 
speaking strongly in favour of the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church at a meeting of the Referm 
Union in Manchester last Tuesday. 


The Bishop of Chichester has inhibited the Rev. 
J. Knapp, on account of his having been one of the 
preachers at the inaugural services of the Free 
Church at Brighton, from officiating in his diocese, 
until he shall have satisfied his lordship that he 
has purged himself of this offence. In consequence 
of this inhibition, the Rev. J. Clay, who had pro- 
mised to preach in the same church, has felt him- 
self obliged to decline doing so, With our pocr 
heretical light, we are unable to see how it should 
be an “ offence” to preach the Gospel anywhere. 


The Church News informs us that Father Ignatius 
is getting up an Anglican Order of “Perpetual 
Adoration of the Sacrament.” On which the Weekly 
Register observes: 

“We thought that in the 25th and 28th Articles 
of the Church of England it is expressly forbidden 
that ‘the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper’ should 
be ‘reserved, carried about, lifted up, worshipped, 
or gazed upon.’ No wonder that on the one side 
Dr. Colenso and Mr. Voysey are allowed, when, on 
the other rank Romanism is permitted. Have the 
Thirty-nine Articles—to which every clergyman in 
the English Church must subscribe before he is 
ordained—any meaning at all?” 


We learn from the Church Times, an organ of the 
Ritualists, that at a harvest thanksgiving at St. 
James’s, Haydock, among the offerings placed on 
the altar were eggs, pats of butter, and, odder 
still, a pig’s head! 

The following advertisement in a Roman Catholic 
paper shows that there is a form of that faith in 
this so-called enlightened country of ours as gross 
and low as that which is to be found in thejvillages 
of Spain and Belgium: 

“A Harp Casz.”—For love of Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament help me to go on with the 
Church I have begun to build, and to undertake a 
presbytery. In this large district my makeshifts 
for.chapels are a schoolroom and a closed-up 
butcber’s shop—a sore trial for a priest’s health and 
spirits, as little good can be done under such cir- 
cumstances. Seven long weary years I have been 
struggling here, hoping to build this church. Our 
position is so truly distressing that for years I have 
even been forced to guard the Blessed Sacrament 
in a most unbecoming apartment of my house, 
The smallest donations thankfully received, even a 
few postage stamps. My thank-offering is a mass 
weekly, and the rosary daily for benefactors, living 
and dead.—J. Gr~LiGan, Barking, Essex.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


Referring to Dr. Beresford’s assertion in his re- 
cent charge, that the church property of the king- 
dom is property devoted to God, consecrated to the 
maintenance of the national religion, the Telegraph 
asks the Primate whether, if ecclesiastical property 
be thus inalienable, the Church can eversanctionany 
arrangement by virtue of which any part of that 
property has been alienated by the State? If she 
cannot, Dr. Beresford must undertake a slightly un- 
pleasant as well jas difficult work. The greatest 
nobles in England and Ireland were enriched by 
what was once Church ‘property. Does the Lord 
Primate deny the right of these nobles to their pos- 
sessions? Would he despoil them? Would he 
have great part of England and Ireland again 
owned, as it once was by the clergy? If not, per- 
haps he may see the expediency of making less 
immoderate pretensions in favour of the Church to 
which be belongs. Perhaps, also, he may see he 
wisdom oft abandoning a theory of ecclesiastical 
rights which would convict Spain, France, and 
Italy of robbery for taking back the overgrown 
Church lands of which they had been bereft by 
the clergy. 


The Pall Mall thus analyses the Archbishop of — 
Dublin’s very Irish Charge: : 

“His Grace takes for his text that ancient motto } 
upon which we have so long governed Ireland— ~ 
‘ Fiat justitia, ruat celum. £rgo, says Dr. Trench,, 
you must not touch the establishment, because if 
anybody else has a right to its revenues the Roman ~ 
Catholics have that right; and inasmuch ho a . 
Roman Catholic clergy refuse to receive them back 
again, Anglicanism ought not to be disestablished. — 
There is no limit, indeed, to the nonsequiturs which 
an archbishop may not pass upon his | 
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especially in Ireland ; but certainly a man must be 
both an archbishop and an Irishman to appreciate 
the force of the argument that, because the Roman 
clergy declined to be paid by the State, therefore 
the Protestants have an indefeasible claim to the 
property which was taken from Rome three hun- 
dred years ago by the king and Parliament. Again, 
says the archbishop, what if the establishment 
is a badge of conquest? Are not the lord lieu- 
tenant and the Queen herself badges of conquest 
also ? As we have not the smallest wish to insinuate 
that Dr. Trenchis a Fenian in disguise, this delight- 
ful theory must be set down to the peculiarities of 

he archiepiscopal views on logic. Further, it is 
not true that the Irish establishment has failed in 
its mission, because something of the same kind 
may be affirmed of every church under the sun; 
<rgo, says the archbishop, keep up the Irish Church. 
That is, other churches are partial failures; and 
therefore do not abolish this one church, which is 
total failure. But the archbishop’s views on Irish 
history are fully up to the standard of his syllo- 
gisms. The Irish Anglicans are few, he admits, but 
the cause of their paucity is the extent to which they 
were massacred 200 years ago by the Catholics. 
During the rebellion of 1641 not less than 40,000 
Protestants were murdered by the bloody Papists. 
Now, says the archbishop triumphantly, according 
to the ratio of increase in the Irish population, 
these 40,000 would by this time have amounted to 
160,000, and the whole Anglican body, which is 
credited with the entire increase, would have 
reached the number of 860,000! Let not the reader 
imagine we are jesting at his grace’s expense. This 
assertion is seriously put forward as a ground for 
not touching the revenues of established Angli- 
-canism,” 


The Guardian does not think that Dr. Trench’s 
charge will afford much satisfaction to its readers 
or any one else. It says: 


“His Grace scarcely attempts to discriminate 
between the questions of disestablishment and dis- 
endowment, and uses arguments of which others 
might avail themselves in favour of transferring 
the Irish endowments to Roman Catholics.” 


On Dr. Vaughan’s sermon to which we referred 
last week, the same paper has the following re- 
marks: 

“He thinks it necessary to say that he looks for- 
ward to the disestablishment of the English Church. 
Church people are to prepare themselves, he feels 
sure, for a speedy, scarcely a gradual, demolition of 
the advantages of their position. He sees that it 
has become a mere question of time, and of a very 
short time. The change is inevitable: and he tells 
us all to make up our minds to it. We ask our- 
selves, what is his reason for saying this; what end 
had he in view, and what effect did he propose to 
produce in the minds of his hearers? It is ob- 
viously not a thing which can be said to be certain, 
and manifestly imminent. It is more than con- 
ceivable that the course of events may take an 
entirely different turn from what he anticipates. 
People’s minds are not accustomed to the idea, and 
there are a good many things of a solid and weighty 
character to interfere with its being realised. At 
the utmost it only, as we say, looms in the distance. 
Of course it is natural that disestablishment in 
Iveland should bring into men’s minds the thought 
of disestablishment in England. It is probably 
true, also, that disestablishment there lessens the 
obstacles to disestablishment here. But it is 
acknowledged on all hands that the two questions 
stand on perfectly different ground, and that con- 
siderations of great weight in the one are absolutely 
irrelevant to the other. Unless we choose to make 
one, there is no necessary connection between the 
two questions. Why, then, does Dr. Vaughan 
think it necessary to bring the certainty of a speedy 
demolition of the English Establishment before us ? 
He does not wish it; he would deprecate it most 
earnestly, and he points out all that the country as 
well as the Church would suffer from its coming to 
pass. We can see no reason for his telling us that, 
in hoping for the continuance of the Establishment 
in England, we are hoping in vain, and in fighting 
for it are fighting a losing battle, except that irre- 
sistible impulse which comes upon men in days of 
excitement and crisis, to turn their misgivings into 
prophecies.” 


At the close jof an address just issued by the 
Society of Friends,;we have the following reference 
to the Irish Establishment :— 

“ One of the professed objects of maintaining the 
Protestant Church in Ireland has been the con- 
version of the Roman Catholics. But so far from 
this having been accomplished, it now appears that 
the proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants is 


greater at the present time than it was a century 


ago. Isit, then, for the purpose of preserving a 
Protestant ascendancy that the Irish Church system 


- is to be maintained? What is Protestant ascen- 


.« 


dancy? We have here at once an illustration of 
the danger and difficulty resulting from the union 


_ of the State with the Church. The State may law- 


fully exercise authority to maintain its own as- 
cendancy and to enforce civil obedience. But what 
is the ascendancy of a Christian Church? Is it the 
ascendancy of earthly dignity and power, or is it 
not rather that of faith and holiness, of zeal and 
love? Of old the Church overcame not by carnal 


ee ee ee 


but by spiritual weapons, and by the same weapons 
must it overcome now.” 


At a Conservative meeting last week, Archdeacon 
Denison said : 

“Tn some respects I am disappointed at the state 
of feeling in regard to the Irish Church. Iam sorry 
to say the clergy of the Church of England are not 
one hundredth part enough awake to what is going 
on. I have sat in the hot weather in the hottest 
part of London issuing papers to every part of Eng- 
land and Wales, asking the people if they are for 
endowment or disestablishment, and I have tried 
to poll the laity and the clergy. But whether the 
people are so hot, or whether they are gone out 
shooting, or whether they like to smoke, they have 
not given the answers we expected.” 

The author of “The Curate’s Discipline” thus 
represents, we believe very correctly, the feeling of 
the Roman Catholic clergy towards their Anglican 
imitators, who never dream that they can be looked 
upon as simply schismatics: 

“Since his arrival at Summerly he had heard a 
great deal of Mr, Marsh, and had once quietly 
slipped into St. Paul’s and watched that gentleman’s 
mode of officiating, looking on with a bland, good- 
humoured contempt that the old rector’s torpid, 
drowsy ministrations or the unpretending services 
at the Independent chapel would have failed to 
excite. For Mr. Marsh himself he had much the 
same feeling that an aristocrat of the haute régime 
might have entertained for a bourgeois farmer- 
general, or the head of an old county family for a 
retired stockbroker or tradesman, who might have 
bought a neighbouring estate and was attempting, 
by sheer outlay, {to pass himself off as one of the 
members of the local aristocracy.” 


“The Bishop of Capetown,” says the Post, “has 
postponed his departure from this country for a 
month. In the meanwhile, let him re-consider 
the step which he proposes to take in setting up a 
bishop of his own in the diocese of Natal. He has 
already shown himself a little pope in his way, but 
may perhaps see, on reflection, that he will be 
carrying his imitation of the genuine Roman 
Pontiff too far by perpetrating an act of Anglican 
aggression.” 

In a letter to the Pall? Mail, in which it seems to 
us there are several fallacies, W. R. G., remonstrat- 
ing against Mr. Gladstone’s policy with regard to 
the Irish Church, writes thus strongly of the in- 
fluence of Catholicism in Ireland : 


“T would speak with tenderness and forbearance 
of any creed sincerely held by fellow-Christians 
and fellow-countrymen, and for the Catholic re- 
ligion in particular, in its highest form and in its 
best phases, I feel unfeigned respect. But those 
must be strangely unacquainted with the facts of 
the case who do not recognise, however reluctantly 
and regretfully, that Catholicism, in the character 
it assumes in Ireland, is the worst foe to Irish pro- 
gress and pacification; that the influence of the 
priests is steadily, systematically, energetically, and 
ruthlessly exerted to oppose all those measures and 
proceedings which well-informed and thoughtful 
Liberals know to be most essential to the improve- 
ment and salvation of the country. They encourage 
early and improvident marriages; they discourage 
emigration; they support the peasantry in resisting 
the consolidation of farms into acreages on whicha 
family can live in decency and comfort; they set 
their faces obstinately against the system of mixed 
education. Nor is this all, though this is much. 
Ultramontanism is now rampant in Ireland, and is 
doing all it can, on principle and by orders from 
Rome, to render the government of Ireland im- 
possible, and that of England difficult, except on 
terms which sooner or later must involve for the 
former island something very like restored Catholic 
ascendency.” 

Dr. Temple, of Rugby, delivered a speech at 
Clitheroe, yesterday week, on the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, which presented a striking and 
most favourable contrast to the utterances of the 
anti-Irish episcopate and most of the clergy on the 
same subject. In reply to the question often put, 
“ How can you, ministers of the Church of England, 
advocats what is in reality an attack upon that 
very Church which you serve ?” he said: 

“ He felt so deeply the importance of doing just- 
ice to Ireland—he felt so convinced that the 
measure of disestablishment was absolutely neces- 
sary to do that justice ;—he felt so struck with the 
discredit which attached to the Church of England 
as long as it maintained in the sister country an 
establishment which could only number an eighth 
part of the population ; he felt that so strongly that 
he was sometimes tempted to reply, even if the 
very next result was the disestablishment of the 
Church of England too; and he could not be a 
party to the maintenance of an establishment 
-which required that such injustice should be 
done. And if it was said that they were to 
look on to future consequences, and imagine to 
themselves that the inevitable result of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish branch of the Church 
was that the English branch was to go with it, he 


must say this, that there was, it appeared to him, 
only one claim which a church conscious of the 
dignity of its own mission from God could possibly 
make upon any nation whatever to maintain it as 
an established church, and that was, was it really 
doing the work which an established church ought 
to do?” “ Whenever the day should come when the 
nation should say, ‘You cost more than you are 
worth,’ he held that it was the only dignified posi- 
tion for the Church to take to say, ‘Then, by all 
means, let the Establishment cease, and let us do 
our duty.’” 


In answer to the plea that respect was to be paid 
toancient institutions, and we were not with a dread- 
ful wrench to tear out that which has so long fastened 
on people's minds, he pointed out that the men who, 
like Goldwin Smith, had most carefully studied 
the history of the past, were most strongly in favour 
of the changes which the Liberal party proposed. 
And what, he asked, had caused the hesitation of 
that party on the question now most prominently 
before the nation ? 

“He hardly knew any writer on the Liberal side 
for the last forty years who had not spoken of the 
Trish Church as an opprobrium to England. He 
hardly knew any pamphleteer, who had ever spoken 
of it at all, who had not remarked what a blot and 
disgrace it was that that Church should still be 
maintained ; and what was it that had held back 
the hands of the Liberals? It was because they 
had, whatever might be said of them, the deep- 
est reverence for the past; it was because they 
respected what was old, and were delicate in 
touching that which had been so long estab- 
lished. They had waited until patience was 
exhausted; nay, had they not waited until they 
had betrayed their own leader into a false charge 
of an untruth? They knew from Mr. Gladstone’s 
published speeches that he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was distinctly unjust to maintain 
the Irish Church; and yet he was conipelled 
to say, by the aspect of politics ‘only three or 
four years ago, that he did not see any chance of 
that question coming really before the public within 
any practical limit of time. They had waited 
long enough; it was time now to do that act of 
justice which had been so long in their minds, and 
which really they ought to have been ashamed not 
to have done before.” 


Referring to the idea that the removal of the 
Establishment would give an advantage to Popery, 
be said, “he was deeply convinced that if there 
was one thing more than another which helped to 
maintain Roman Catholicism in Ireland it was the 
presence of the Irish Protestant Church.” And he 
put the case to his hearers thus: 

“ How would they think if the case was reversed, 
if Ireland was the larger island of the two, and if 
she consequently had maintained her Roman Ca- 
tholic religion and her Roman Catholic establish- 
ment, and had compelled England by force to 
accept that establishment for the benefit only of the 
Roman Catholics in England, whilst the great bulk 
of the nation was excluded? Did they think they 
would not feel that it was quite impossible for them 
to listen to the arguments of men who came to 
them from such a position as that? He be- 
lieved that the Irish Protestant Church, when 
disestablished, would address itself to the people 
with far more effect, with ten thousand-fold 
more power than ever it had had before; be3 
cause he believed it would then be standing on 
the only footing on which it was possible for a 
church to stand, namely, on the footing of justice. 
It would be doing as it would be done by; and 
until it began with justice, he could not conceive 
that it could succeed.” 


On a paragraph respecting the origin of Sunday 
schools which we gave last week, a correspondent 


writes : 

“ Great as were the services done to the cause of 
Sunday schools by Stock, Raikes, Lindsey, and 
others mentioned in your last impression, I am in- 
clined to believe neither of them was the originator. 
In Dr. Thomas Rees’s ‘ Nonconformity in Wales,’ it 
will be found that there was a Sunday ‘school at 
Neath, and another at Ty’r Dwneyn close by, as 
early as 1697. It would seem stranger, however, 
if the idea did not present itself to many long 
before this. Some ideas seem destined to rise and 
vanish, and that repeatedly, from age to age, until 
some master-mind lays hold of them, and by popu- 
larising gives them life and strength to go about 
doing good.” 

The Rey. Walter Chamberlain, vicar of St. John’s, 
Bolton, who had been taken to task by the Man- 
chester Guardian for calling the priests of “another 
Christian. denomination,” namely, the Roman 


Catholic, “cursed,” writes: 

“ Allow me to reply that I hold the opinions of 
our Reformers in all their pristine simplicity and 
force, abating not one jot or tittle from them. To 
me, the Church of Rome is not a Christian, but an 
apostate, Church, and certain of her doctrines 
blasphemous and dangerous conceits; to me, she is 
basely idolatrous, and her priests like priests of 
Baal. My Book says, ‘If any man preach any 
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other gospel, &c., let him be accursed.’ When I 
cease to entertain these opinions I will leave the 
Church of England, as every ritualistic clergyman 
ought at once, in honesty, to do; but so long as I 
hold these epinions, which are those of my Church, 
I shall not fear to express them, notwithstanding 
the prevalence of Irish ruffianism.” 


On the failure of the Rev. E. Clay to fulfil his 
promise to preach in the Free Church at Brighton, 
referred to in “What is Doing,” the Rev. Robert 
Ainslie thus commentedjin his sermon last Sunday : 


“Our Brighton Luther has thought discretion to 
be the better part of valour. If a clergyman wishes 
to preach the Gospel to two or three thousand people 
in an unlicensed place, he should think well before 
he takes the step. He is not under the law of Christ, 
or he would fearlessly do it; but he is under the law 
of ecclesiastics. When about nineteen years of 
age, I could bave entered the Church of England 
‘with prospects of success. But when urged to do 
‘it, my reply was, ‘If I give my assent and consent 
to everything in the Book of Common Prayer, I 
shall tell a lie; and to enter the office of the 
ministry with a lie in my right hand, would make 
me miserable through life.’ I have never repented 
of my decision. I have beer free. I have preached 
in hospitals, asylums, workhouses, churches and 
chapels, village rooms, the open air, on board ships, 
and am ready to preach anywhere, and to let any 
man of good repute preach for me. I have had a 
life of hard work; but never have had arich living. 
Could I have told a lie, I might have been a vicar, 
an archdeacon, or evena bishop. But God gives 
me health, and work. The former I am grateful 
for, and will take all the care of it, that hard work 
(which I really love) will permit me todo. Had I 
had a mitre, it might have been a curse to me, if I 
had attained it by polluting my conscience.” 


WHAT A SERMON SHOULD BE. 


.JusT now when so many are giving their opinions 
what a sermon should not be, the following lines 
‘describing what it should be will not seem out of 
place: 


It should be brief; if lengthy, it will steep 
Our hearts in apathy, our eyes in sleep, 

The dull will yawn, the chapel-lounger doze, 
Attention flag, and memory’s portals close. 


It should be warm, a living altar coal, 

To melt the icy heart and charm the soul; 
A sapless, dull harangue, however read, 
Will never rouse the soul, or raise the dead. 


It should be simple, practical, and clear ; 
No fine-spun theory to please the ear; 
No curious lay to tickle lettered pride, 
And leave the poor and plain unedified. 


It should be tender and affectionate, 

As his warm theme who wept lost Salem’s fate; 
The fiery laws, with words of love allayed, 

Will sweetly warn and awfully persuade. 


It should be manly, just, and rational, 
Wisely conceived, and well expressed withal ; 
Not stuffed with silly notions, apt to stain 

A sacred desk, and show a muddy brain. 


It should possess a well-adapted grace 

To situation, audience, time, and place ; 

A sermon formed for scholars, statesmen, lords, 
With peasants and mechanics ill accords, 


It should with evangelic beauties bloom, 
Like Paul’s at Corinth, Athens, or at Rome; 
While Epictetus some or Sterne esteem, 
A gracious Saviour is the gospel theme! 


Tt should be mixed with many an ardent prayer, 
To reach the heart, and fix and fasten there ; 
When God and man are mutually addressed, 
God grants a blessing—man is truly blessed. 


It should be closely, well applied at last, 

To make the moral nail securely fast ; 

Thou art the man, and thou, alone will make 
A Felix tremble, and a David quake! 


— 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XXL 


Supsuct: “The Hebrew writers hold forth the 
character of God before us. His kindness is to be 
the measure of our kindness to others, His great 
deeds are His title to our obedience, His holiness the 
reason for our holiness.” 

Read Deut. x. 17,—xi. 9. Jehovah your God 
regardeth not persons, nor taketh a bribe. He 
doth execute the judgment of the fatherless and 
the widow, and loveth the stranger. “Love ye 
therefore the stranger,” says the writer. Follow 
his example of kindness, “for ye also were strangers 
in the land of Egypt.” Further on in the same 
passage we are reminded of the greatness of 
Jehovah, His mighty hand and His stretched out 
arm, His signs and His deeds which He did for His 
people in Egypt and in their wanderings. “Your 
eyes have seen all the great deeds of Jehovah 
which He did,” therefore, says the writer, are ye to 

‘ 
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believe on Him and to obey Him. “ Therefore shall 
ye keep all the commands which I command you 
this day.” 

Read also Leviticus xix. 1—18, where it is com- 
manded to the children of Israel, “ Ye shall be holy, 
for I Jehovah your God am holy.” They are 
desired to reverence every man his mother and his 
father, to turn from idols, to share their plenty with 
the por, to be truthful, honest, and upright; and 
the reason is given after each of these commands, 
“For I am Jehovah, your God.” 

Again, from the same book of Leviticus, read a 
few verses of chap. xx. 22—26, Iam Jehovah your 
God, who have put a difference between you and 
other people, ye shall therefore put a difference 
between clean beasts and unclean. And 
ye shall be holy unto me; for I Jehovah am holy. 
These passages from Leviticus show the thoughts 
of a time when the purity and holiness of God had 
begun to be understood. The earlier books give a 
number of precepts much like these, by observing 
which the Jews are to be distinguished from the 
nations around them, But the writer of Leviticus, 
without changing the old customs and ceremonial 
observances, endeavours to give a new anda higher 
reason for them. 


REVIEW. 


The Leeds Tune Book. Compiled and mostly arranged 
by Joseph Lancaster. London: Novello, Ewer, 
and Co. 


To produce a collection of hymn tunes that should 
take the place of all the miscellaneous assortments 
now in use in our chapels would be almost as im- 
possible as to produce a hymn book or a liturgy 
that should satisfy all. Even though the same 
tunes are to a considerable extent used in many 
different places, some of the old standards to the 
ordinary metres being almost universally known, 
yet even these are differently arranged according 
to local variations of musival taste or tradition; 
while there are few congregations that have not 
acquired by long familiarity a preference for the 
tunes which have been associated to their favourite 
“peculiar metre.” Mr. Lancaster, however, the 
able and efficient organist of the Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, has wisely not attempted anything so com- 
prehensive, “this work,” as he says in the preface, 
“being intended more as a supplementary one to 
the hymn tune books now in use.” As such a sup- 
plement, we think it will be found very widely 
acceptable. Mr. Lancaster’s name is sufficient 
guarantee for the correctness and beauty of the 
musical harmonies, while his experience as organist 
in a congregation that has always endeavoured to 
have its psalmody thoroughly congregational, has 
guarded him from producing a work that, like some 
others we could name, would be of little use, except 


in such of our churches as are blessed—or otherwise 


as the case may be—with expensive professional 
choirs. It has hitherto been a drawback—almost 
the only one—to Mr. Martineau’s “ Hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home,” that tunes to many 
of its most beautiful hymns were only accessible in 
works so expensive as “ Jowett’s Muss Solitarise,” 
and that most exquisite collection, “Ogden’s Holy 
Songs,” and that, moreover, in arrangements, which 
when procured are for the most part too com- 
plicated for ordinary congregational use. We be- 
lieve that Mr. Lancaster’s work, which is very well 
got up, and yet announced at a price that places it 
within the reach of all, will go far to supply this 
want. Without pretending to offer any detailed 
musical criticism of the work, we can recommend 
it as containing a large number of beautiful tunes, 
many of which are new, and some of which will, 
we are persuaded, become popular. Among these 
we may safely include a “Sevens” (No. 144), adapted 
either for a Christmas or Easter hymn, each line 
ending with Hallelujah, of which it is difficult to 
speak too highly; “O’er Kedron’s streams” (No. 
170), and “From foes that would the land devour” 
(No. 179), two of Mr. Lancaster’s own composition ; 
“We covenant with hand and heart” (No. 193), and 
“O God, protector of the lowly” (No. 199). When 
we add that the collection contains among its 232 
tunes, many of the best known and most popular, 
“ Holiest, breathe an evening blessing,” “ Jerusalem 
the golden,” “ Thursley,” &¢., and aselection of the 
best old standard tunes for the ordinary metres to 
furnish sufficient variety for use, even without any 
other psalmody, we think we have said enough to 
secure from those of our readers who are interested 
in such matters the attention it well deserves. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN 

THEOLOGY.—PART II. 
Durine the discussion of abstract theological doc- 
trines, which followed in the wake of the “* Wolfen- 
bittel Fragments,” the new critical school, headed 
by Schleiermacher and De Wette, had gained 
enormous concessions from the orthodox party. 
The doctrine of an infallible Bible had, for some 
time, been given up, but the genuineness of the 
gospels remained unassailed. That Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John wrote the books which bear their 
names is a tradition of the Church ; but the question 
arose, is that tradition well founded. Were the 
gospels as we have them written by the apostles 
whose names are affixed to them? Justin Martyr, 
who lived about the middle of the third century, 
quotes several passages from the “ Memoirs of the 
Apostles.” Now, if those works quoted by Justin 
then bore the names they now bear, how came 
he never to mention the fact? But when we 
compare the passages quoted with the correspond- 
ing passages in our gospels, we find a great dis- 
crepancy—Matthew, Luke, and Jchn being jumbled 
together. And what proves that these “ Memoirs” 
could not have had canonical authority is, that 
under the same title Justin quotes passages which 
could only have been in apocryphal gospels. There 
can be little doubt that at the time of Justin there 
existed a great many written accounts of the say- 
ings and doings of Jesus. It is but natural to 
suppose that when the apostles, or any of their 
immediate followers, visited a distant church, the 
people should have been anxious to write down 
the accounts of one who had seen the Lord, and 
should mention the name of the disciple from whom 
the accounts were received. And so, in fact, we 
have gospels according to Thomas, according to 
Peter, according to Bartholomew, and according to 
the twelve apostles; besides a gospel according to 
the Hebrews, and one according to the Egyptians. 
The contents of these documents were, of course, 
substantially the same, differing principally in 
details, and modes of expression. When, therefore, 
Justin or his contemporaries quote passages, the 
substance of which is found in our gospels, but 
expressed in different words, we are obliged to 
suppose that they must have used some of those 
writings which, even in Luke’s time, “many had 
taken in hand to set forth.” So that the quotation 
ot passages of Scripture by the early Christian 
fathers does not prove the antiquity of the books 
we now have. Papias, bishop of Hierapoliz, who 
lived early in the second century, was another great 
authority with the Church. In a work of his, 
quoted by Eusebius, we find a passage to this effect : 
“Matthew wrote the sayings (ra Adyia) in the 
Hebrew dialect, and every one interpreted the same 
as he was able. Adyca, properly signifies oracular 
responses, or maxims, proverbs, dialogues, or dis~ 
cussions ; and there is no instance of its being used, 
at that time, to signify a narrative of facts. Papias, 
it seems, wrote five books which bore the title, 
“Explanation of our Lord’s Sayings;” and not 
being satisfied with such works as that of Matthew 
as authorities, he made it a point to inquire what. 
was said by the other apostles, for, he says, “I do. 
not think that I derived so much benefit from. 
books as from the living voice of those who stilh 
survive.” 

There is, then, every reason to suppose that the 
Hebrew work ot Matthew was a mere collection of 
the sayings of Jesus, which Papias took in hand to 
explain, in order to assist those who were en. 
deavouring to interpret it, “each one as he wag 
able.” But our present gospel of Matthew is far 
more than a collection of sayings, or discourses, 
and so can never be identified with the Abyua 
referred to by Papias; the former, no doubt con- 
tains the latter, and a great deal more besides 
The author of our first gospel very frequently 
gives us vast numbers of “sayings,” as if they 
formed one discourse. In the 13th chapter we 
find seven parables, all on the same subject—the 
kingdom of heaven—represented as spoken in im- 
mediate succession; a thing not at all probable. 
The same may be said of “The sermon on the 
Mount,” and the discourses contained in the 23rd,. 
24th, and 25th chapters. A writer, whose object 
was to record the sayings of Jesus, and not to write 
a history, would, of course, give us in a few pages 
what might have been delivered at intervals of 
months or years. The Hebrew work of Matthew 
was, most likely, of this unhistorical character ee 
and the author of our gospel, taking it as the foun- 
dation of his historical work, copied whole pages 
of it into his own book—a proceeding totally in- 
compatible with the supposition that the historian 
was an eye-witness, And further, if we admit the 
authenticity of the fourth gospel, it is impossible 
to believe that the first was written by a com- 
panion of our Lord’s; the contradictions between 
the two being so many and palpable, So, said 
Schleiermacher, you may take your choice. Mat- 
thew, or John, as an eye-witness, but you can’t 
have both. Itproves nothing that our first gospel 
in very early times bore the title “The gospel 
according to Matthew,” as we have gospels accord- 
ing to Jude, and one according to the Hebrews.. 
Thus all grounds, external and internal, of the 
orthodox opinion concerning the genuineness of 
the first gospel seemed to be swept away; and 
therewith almost the whole of the evidence for the 
miraculous circumstances connected with the birth ; 
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of our Lord. Unquestionably Luke got his ac- 
counts second-hand ; and most probably made use 
of those same traditions and writings which were 
the groundwork of Matthew’s gospel; so that 
popular tradition was, in fact, the only ground for 
belief in the “ miraculous conception.” How, then, 
came the story into circulation? The early Chris- 
tians were very far from being deceivers or im- 
postors, who got up legends to suit their own 
purpose. How, then, did it originate ? 

The early writings of all nations have come down 
to us filled wich myths, A myth is an idea repre- 
sented as a fact occurring in time and space. 
Neibuhr and others had applied the mythical 
hypothesis to the explanation of Roman history, 
with much success. Why, then, should it not be 
applied to Scripture history? Jesus was in the 
habit of calling God his father, and saying that a 
real Christian must be born of the spirit, not of the 
will of the flesb, nor of map, and so on; and in 
after times this idea was taken asa fact. To this 
the orthodox objected that myths always origi- 
nated amongst poetic people, which the early 
Christians most certuinly were not. The Rational- 
ists replied, if that explanation will not suffice, the 
legend must have arisen out of a false interpreta- 
tion of prophecies, and a superstitious belief that all 
great men have been miraculously born. 

The common objection that “if the accounts of 
the miraculous birth were false, why were they 
not contradicted,’ was met thus: The books that 
contain those accounts were not in existence until 
at least seventy or eighty years after the occur- 
rences were said to have taken place, when, most 
likely, all the persons were dead who could have 
contradicted the report. Besides, the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and the succeeding persecutions of the 
Christians, produced a state of things very un- 
favourable to an accurate examination of reported 
facts. So, after putting together all these doubts 
and difficulties, the verdict inevitably was, “not 
proven.” The same thing happened in the ques- 
tion touching the historical reality of the ascension ; 
the evidence was insufficient. At this time every- 
body felt that a great convulsion was at hand; the 
foundations of the old faith shook and heaved asif 
the wave of an earthquake had been passing over 
the Jand. But the ways of God, in working out 
the drama of the world’s history, are usually calm, 
quiet, and invisible. 


Ghe Wnitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1868, 
THE FAILURE OF THE CHURCHES. 


Dr. Tempur, head master of Rugby, is 
reported to have said in a speech the other 
day: “There is, it appears to me, only 
one claim which a Church, conscious of 
the dignity of its own mission from Gop, 
can possibly make on any nation what- 
ever, to maintain it as an Established 
Church, and that is, that it is doing the 
work which an Established Church ought 
to do.’ Good; but what is the work 
which the Established Church, or any 
other church, ought todo? We believe 
that if we could get at the inmost heart 
and mind of the great bulk of the people 
who think, in this country, we should 
find there a deep, ever-growing conviction 
that the first work of any church—the duty 
that lies nearest to it—is to make men and 
women better; that is, nobler, more beauti- 
ful in character and life—purer and braver, 
more temperate and more truthful, kinder, 
and juster, more tender and reverent; in 
other words, to subdue in them all the 
lower elements of their nature, and bring 
out into fullness and supremacy all that is 
nobler and diviner. And there is, we 
feel, more than a suspicion in the public 
mind that the churches are not doing this 
work—that the Church of England espe- 
cially is not doing it. It is this suspicion 
growing into assurance that lies, we 
believe, at the root of the ever increasing 
indifference and aversion of numbers of 
the most thoughtful minds to all churches. 
It is this which lies largely at the root of 
the ever swelling discontent with sermons. 
It is this which is loosening in the 
public mind the feeling of the necessity 
and value at least of an Established Church. 
The truth is, the conception which churches 
themselves take of their work and the 
conception in the general mind seems to 


be hopelessly divergent. Churches speak 
and act as if their one chief work was to 
build up faith, whereas the non-ecclesias- 
tical mind cannot help believing that it 
should be to build up character. Churches 
seem to think their function is to shape 
and compress the intellect of man into 
certain modes of thinking with regard to 
mysteries that lie in worlds beyond our 
ken, whereas there are those who dream 
it should be to mould the soul to the love 
and practice of all that is good and noble 
in the world in which we live. The mass 
of men have no means of determining 
the subtle question whether the Divine 
essence which spoke to man through the 
soul of Jusus had a personal pre-existence 
apart from Gop—and whether it had 
existed from all eternity or began to exist 
in time, but they can feel, and do feel, 
that the life which Jusus lived is ever- 
lastingly beautiful, noble, worthy of all 
reverence, love, and imitation. They can 
and do feel that, on the whole, in the pro- 
portion in which a human being comes up 
to the image of Jusus, he unfo'ds his own 
human nature and attains th. ‘rue objects 
of his existence. Andthey se that whilst 
the churches seem to have the ost pain- 
ful anxiety to impress on men trae opinions 
regarding the essence of Curist, they are 
not equally in earnest in changing men 
into his moral likeness. 

The mass of men are unable to arrive 
at any certainty that the doctrines and 
doubts which the orthodox denounce are 
dangerous errors, but they are perfectly 
certain that the sins and sinful habits and 
dispositions which they behold around 
them are terrible evils. They have no 
doubt that the degradation in which they 
see multitudes of their fellow-creatures 
lying is degradation—that the greed and 
fraud and falsehood among the commer- 
cial classes—the selfishness and frivolity 
and sensuality among the wealthy and 
upper classes are horrible plague spots, 
nay, wide-spread diseases in our civiliza- 
tion which first and foremost demand atten- 
tion and healing applications. 

It would be utterly absurd and opposed 
to the fact to which our eyes and ears have 
borne witness a thousand times to say 
that the churches do make the healing of 
these moral diseases their primary work. 
It is notorious that their primary work is 
to save men after death. They direct the 
emphasis of their attention to this end, 
and although they will tell you that the 
same means which will save a man after 
death will save him—that is, will heal 
him, make him good and noble in this life, 
still it remains the fact that the healing of 
the disease of sin, the building up of moral 
life in society now is not the primary ob- 
ject of churches, but is left to follow as the 
result of aims directed to a remoter end. 

It is the inability of any one to shew 
any results of the success or otherwise of 
the means adopted for the attainment or 
otherwise of this remoter end, that is 
the source of the Jong self-delusion of the 
churches. No one can prove that their 
methods, as to their remote ends, fail. 
They are in the position of physicians 
called in to minister to the diseases of 
a plague-struck army. It is true they 
work few cures now, but they profess that 
the result of their work will appear when 
the army shall arrive in India or some 
other distant land. The time and place 
for proof are so far off, that, if they are 
only trusted, they may conceal any igno- 
rance—any incapacity now. 

But the plea that their work will appear 


in the future will no longer avail the 
churches. They must give proof of their 
healing art by healing now. And here 
they must fail, if they act as they have 
acted hitherto. When they apply those 
nostrums to men’s souls, by which they 
profess to save them hereafter, they will 
find that they are powerless to heal now, 
powerless—that is, in themselves, and 
apart from certain moral influences as- 
sociated with them—powerless to awaken 
in the soul the love of moral beauty, the 
hatred of moral deformity. Why, the very 
fact that men ofall sects are on the whole 
equally good—and equally wicked, too— 
shews that the doctrines about which the 
churches quarrel cannot have much to 
do in forming moral character. No, the 
churches must awake to the fact that the 
world needs and demands from them 
something very different from the building 
up of correct faiths or opinions, or they 
will be the salt that has lost its sayour, to 
be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men. 


THE LONDON ROUGH’S SUNDAY. 


In the following article, the Christian World directs 
attention to a subject which not merely deserves, 
but calls for the anxious consideration of all classes 
and denominations of Christians. 

The London rough is rapidly becoming an insti- 
tution. He and his fellows—in their annually in- 
creasing numbers—are making their power and 
influence everywhere felt in the metropolis. He is 
the offspring of the ignorance and irreligion which, 
unfortunately, prevail so largely, not merely in the 
English capital, but also in the provincial large 
centres of population, and unless we contrive 
speedily to bring him effectually within the reach 
of civilising agencies, his existence among us may 
prove something more serious in its results than 
many at present anticipate. He appears to occupy 
a position somewhere between the professional: 
thief and the regular street trader or labourer. He 
is generally ignorant, unskilled, and miserably poor,. 
procuring his living by whatever means he can, 
honest or dishonest, short of becoming a regular 
criminal. He is to be found in all low metro- 
politan neighbourhoods. In the Southwark thieves” 
quarter, in the back slums of Whitechapel, Bethnal- 
green, and Shoreditch, not to mention the numerous: 
pauper colonies in St. Giles’s, Bermondsey, and 
elsewhere, the roughs form a really considerable 
portion of the population. At races, prize-fights, 
pleasure-fairs, and popular gatherings on a large 
scale, the roughs are invariably found assembling 
in large numbers, ever ready for disturbance and 
riot, and constituting a continual source of annoy- 
ance and danger. When once, however, the rough 
has been fairly got hold of by the Christian mission- 
ary it is astonishing how complete is the trans- 
formation which takes place. He is not naturally 
worse than others, but is rendered so rather by the 
force of circumstances, because he has seldom or 
never been exposed to the influence of elevating 
and refining agencies. What can be done with the 
rough class, and how their better qualities may be 
successfully developed, has been shown over and 
over again by the results of missionary labour in 
Golden-lane, the New Cut, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, 
and other localities. 

But these efforts are merely as drops in the ocean, 
so vast is the field for exertion. Nothing but one 
grand and united systematic endeavour on the part 
of the Christian churches will prove of avail with 
the great mass of roughs. Until thisis made, the total 
of good results, although encouraging and deserving 
of all praise, will be but small. It is essential that 
every ameliorative effort should be brought to bear 
upon the present social and religious condition of 
these much-feared members of society, for it is to 
them that we owe the principal amount of Sabbath 
desecration prevailing so largely in the metropolis. 
The roughs form the principal customers and fre- 
quenters of the Sunday market and Sunday bird- 
fair. The Sunday markets in Kent-street, Seven- 
dials, Petticoat-lane, and elsewhere, attract themin 
hundreds. Atthe Sunday bird-fair in Bethnal-green 
they may, towards the middle of the day, be counted 
in thousands. Inthe suburbs are they also to be 
found. Every fine Surday morning they may be 
seen journeying, either on foot or in carts drawn by 
overworked ponies or donkeys, towards the Essex 
Marshes or Epping Forest, where the air rings with 
their curses or blasphemous shouts, and the simple 
beauty of nature is defiled by the unwelcome pre- 
sence of the Sabbath-breaker. Not afew find their 
way into the parks. In Battersea and Victoria 
parks are they especially to be met with, their pre- 
sence being detected afar off by the barking of the 
dogs which accompany them, despite park regula- 
tions, and the unsavoury odours emitted from the 
short pipes used by them. Some travel into the 
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pleasant lanes of Kent and Surrey, others roam 
towards Hampstead-heath, while a few wander 
along the banks of the Regent’s and other canals 
for the purpose of finding a point where they may 
bathe in the muddy waters without being disturbed 
by the interference of the police. 

From one p.m. to three p.m., the whole of the 
rough population appears suddenly to have vanished. 
A few members, possibly, may be found lingering 
at street corners or lurking under the arched en- 
trances to dark courts and alleys, but the great mass 
have become absorbed into the countless tap-rooms, 
whose sanded floors, newly- scoured and fresh-dusted 
benches, invite their patronage. Here for two long 
mortal hours the drinking process goes ceaselessly 
on. There is no intermission. There is nothing but 
drink, drink, and drink. In the lower class of 
public-houses the sound of the noise and quarrelling 
is sometimes fearful, but it is not for the police or 
neighbours to interfere. They are used to such 
things, Then, as the Sabbath bells begin to chime, 
and the streets are filled with decently-attired 
people proceeding to their respective places of 
worship, forth issue the crowds of drinkers, with 
flushed features and excited tones, to mingle with 
the human stream which fills the street, and to 
outrage by their callous and defiant demeanour the 
sanctity of God’s holy day. Down loathsome courts 
and lanes, up narrow evil-looking streets, into dark, 
broken-windowed houses, or dilapidated hovels, 
they gradually stagger their way, there to lurk until 
the public-house doors shall again be opened unto 
them. Through all the smiling summer afternoon 
they can think of nothing better than smoking, 
gambling, or quarrelling, unless indeed a messenger 
of religion should find his way into their presence, 
and speak to them of a purer and happier life. 
Strangely enough, in nine cases out of ten, they 
will listen to him. Strong-limbed, harsh-featured, 
and savagely-disposed as they are, they will not 
allow a finger to be lifted against him, for when all 
the world seems but too ready to crush them with 
the weight of its bitter scorn or stern authority, he 
alone comes forward to plead on their behalf, and 
to speak to them of better things. 

And here it is that the remedy is to be found. To 
the increase of Christian effort among the “rough” 
community must we look for an amelioration of 
their condition. We must also multiply our endea- 
vours to reclaim the child-Arabs of the streets, as 
well as to secure the attention of their elder brothers 
in the thieves’ kitchen or the low lodging-house. It 
is on Sunday evening that the rough breaks out 
most wildly. But his outbursts are unseen and un- 
heard by the general public. To learn something 
of them we must follow him into his haunts, into 
the low, secret places which abound in our great 
metropolis. There, in the foul, reeking beershop, 
the close and crowded lodging-house, or some other 
place too vile and infamous to be mentioned, he is 
to be found, singing, cursing, or shouting over his 
beer, quarrelling with his mates, lying, gambling, 
dancing, or fighting, according to the whim of the 
moment. Is not this deplorable? Is it not a 
burning shame that this should be the Sunday life, 
not of hundreds or of thousands, but of tens of 
thousands? Yet, awful and sad as is the fact, there 
are grounds for hope. Even in the midst of this 
chaos of sin and evil the signs of improvement are 
to be detected. The missionary of the Gospel, 
whatever may be his particular creed, is no longer 
regarded with hostility by the rough. He can walk 
in safety through neighbourhoods where the police 
dare not venture save in strong force; he is allowed 
to explore, unmolested, the haunts of vice and 
crime, and he is listened to with attention when the 
words of admonition from other lips fall on ears 
closed to their reception. Ifthe “rough” popula- 
tion are to be subdued, it must be by means of the 


Gospel. In such a work there ought to be and are 
plenty of labourers, but more, many.more, are re- 
quired. 


CATECHISING AT ST. ALBAN’S, LONDON. 


A CORRESPONDENT furnishes the Spectator with an 
account of a catechising which he was present at 
in this church on Sunday, September 6, which is 
worth considering.—About one-third of the church 
was filled with children ; and after a hymn, a young 
clergyman came forward, and began to talk to 
them, occasionally asking them a question or two. 
When he did, nobody answered, all being afraid to 
speak. Then he blew them up, and they all 
answered together, after the manner of children. 
On his teaching, which was taken from the history 
of the Israelites’ wanderings in the desert, I have 
very little to say, except that it was wonderfully 
fresh, vivid, and plainly put. He knew what he 
wanted to say, and said it, so far as I could discern, 
in such a way that the children took it all in. Very 
few faces were dull and uninterested, very few 
impatient heels were drumming the ground. Some 
two or three, of course, expressed the usual 
stupidity that is always found, and some the heavi- 
ness tliat spoke of the mid-day pudding; but, asa 
rule, all were interested. After the history, which was 
garnished with references to the “Catholic Church,” 
came a little digression explanatory of symbols. 
“When your priest, children, stands before yon 
sacred altar to {celebrate the Holy Eucharist, what 
does he put into the chalice?” A choir boy 
answered, “ Wine and water.” This, he told them, 
symbolised the blood and water from the side of 


Christ. The striking of the rock by Moses was also, 
it appeared, a symbol of the piercing of the side of 
Christ—the Rock of Ages—the rock on which the 
“ Catholic Church ” is built. After this, some good 
practical teaching on the subject of children’s 
morals was given them. ‘You boys,” said the 
clergyman, “use bad words, and you tell lies. 
Sometimes when you have to go to confess 
to your priest, you have to tell him of half 
a dozen lies before he gives you absolution.” 
This allusion to confession, not as a disputed point, 
not even as a voluntary act, but as one of the 
regular duties of a Christian, struck me very 
much. Without being uncharitable, I could not 
help thinking that the way in which he returned 
again and again to the subject was more than acci- 
dental. It may be that his mind was full of the 
necessity of confession, or it may be that he de- 
signedly dwelt on the duty to familiarise the minds 
of the children with it. Then he said, assuming 
a tone which betokened great relief, for the teacb- 
ing was really bard work, so energetic, so careful 
was he in his words and gestures, “ Now, children, 
T will tell you a story.” He did tell them a story. 
He tells a story to children in simply the most im- 
pressive, the most vivid, the most eloquent manner 
Lever heard, And suchastory hetoldthem! It 
was the story of the conversion of Bruno. Your 
readers know it,—how the great Raymond died; 
how he was adjured to speak in the funeral 
service; how the corpse rose, and with ghastly 
pallor and sepulchral notes said, “I am sum- 
moned before the judgment seat of God.” How, 
on the second day, the Archbishop and all Paris 
being present, the corpse again rose, and again 
uttered the dreadful words. How, on the third 
day, because Raymond had been in the eyes of 
map a righteous and a good man they adjured him 
again to speak, and how he, for the last time, in 
tones more awful, more despairing than ever had 
fallen on human ears, spoke again, and said, “I am 
condemned before the judgment seat of God, by a 
just judgment.” How Bruno, thereupon, became 
a monk, “Anda monk, boys, is one who marries 
Christ, and will not marry the world or anything 
in it; just as a nun, girls, is one who marries 
Christ, and will not marry the world or anything 
init. And asa monk is the highest earthly type 
of manhood, so is a nun the highest earthly type 
of womanhood.” At the end of the story, the 
little frames were quivering with excitement, a low 
thrill ran down the benches, with a terrified catch- 
ing of the breath, when the narrator’s low distinct 
tones told how the dead man’s jaws had opened to 
let out those direful words, “I am condemned 
before the judgment seat of God.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Dr. Osgood states that the National Conference 
of Unitarians and other Christian Churches will be 
heldin New York on October 6th, and that probably 
its session will hereafter be held there every two 
years, as being the most central and available place 
of meeting. The executive committee have invited 
the Rev. James Martineau to give the opening 
sermon in the Church of the Messiah; and if he 
cannot come, as we imagine will be the case, owing 
to his College duties here, Dr. Bellows will probably 
be called to preach upon the lessons of his expe- 
rience among the churches and people of the Old 
World, 


Hither the marriage law of this country does not 
apply to Canada, or the Rev. Morley Punshon, the 
well-known Methodist preacher, has determined to 
set it at defiance, since the other day he was mar- 
ried at Toronto to the sister of his former wife. 


The Atlantic Monthly says of alcohol, as a strength- 
giver :— 


“Every man that ever trained for a supreme 
exertion of strength knows that Tom Sayers spoke 
the truth when he said, ‘I’m no teetotaler; but 
when I’ve any business to do, there’s nothing like 
water and the dumb-bells” Richard Cobden, whose 
powers were subjected to a far severer trial than a 
pugilist ever dreamed of, whose labours by night 
and day, during the corn-law struggle, were exces- 
sive and continuous beyond those of any other 
member of the House of Commons, bears similar 
testimony—‘ The more work I have had to do, the 
more I have resorted to the pump and the teapot.’ 
On this branch of the subject al/ the testimony is 
against alcoholic drinks. Whenever the point has 
been tested—and it has often been tested—-the 
truth has been confirmed, that he who would do 
his very best and most, whether in rowing, lifting, 
running, watching, mowing, climbing, fighting, 
speaking, or writing, must not admit into his 
system one drop of alcohol.” 

The same journal, referring to the evils of drink- 
ing, observes : 

“What are the romantic woes of a Desdemona, 
or the brief picturesque sorrows of a Lear, com- 
pared with the thirty years’ horror and desolation 
caused by a drunken parent? We laugh when we 
read Lamb’s funny description of his waking up in 
the morning, and learning in what condition he 
had come home the night before by seeing all his 


- 


clothes carefully folded. But his sister Mary did 
not laugh at it. He was all she had; it was 
tragedy to her—this self-destruction of her sole 
stay and consolation. Goethe did not find it a 
laughing matter to have a drunken wife in, his 
house for fifteen years, nor a jest to have his son 
brought in drunk from the tavern, and to see him 
dead in his coffin, the early victim of champagne. 

The Methodist Episcopalians are building @ 
splendid church at Washington, which is fast 
approaching completion. Pews are to be set apart 
in it for each of the States of the Union. 


We mentioned a short time since that Brigham 
Young had become “slightly a widower,” having 
lost a number of his wives from an epidemic. 
Recent accounts state that some of these have 
been replaced, and that the prophet had just 
“annexed” five ladies newly arrived from Berk- 
shire, whose names are given. 


Street-preachers have now and then to put up 
with a little “chaff” and ridicule here, but, if we 
may trust the account given by an American 
magazine, this is carried to much greater lengths 
on the other side of the Atlantic than with us. An 
elderly man, whois described as “ short and dumpy 
in stature, wearing old-fashioned, round-glassed 
spectacles, and a wide-brimmed twenty-cent straw 
hat, tied with a black tape, terminating with a 
double bow-knot under his chin,” mounts a pile of 
provision barrels. This reverend gentleman’s ap- 
pearance called out a boisterous shout of welcome 
from the crowd; and the uproar was so great, and 
the speaker’s voice so indistinct, that not a word 
of his discourse could be understood. After a while 
the congregation, having got tired of the preacher’s 
pantomime and their own noise, quieted down, and 
gave him a chance to be heard. This turned out 
to be the worst thing they could have done for the 
preacher, for the first audible remark was: 

“You’rea buckin’ag’in Christ. Ain’t you ashamed 
to be a buckin’ ag’in Christ? Did Christ ever go a 
buckin’ ag’in you? Then what do you go a buckin’ 
ag’in him for ?” 

“We aint a buckin’ ag’in him,” indignantly cried 
one of the sailors, and you had better tie a fish to 
your tail, and fancy yourself a mermaid.” 

This led to a series of “ personal remarks,” which 
were addressed to the preacher with vehement 
unction. 

“How many bounties did you jump, old buffer ?’ 
asked one of the worshippers. 

“‘How many panes of glass did you break when 


you jumped through the window?” yelled another. - 


“ You'd better go and return some of the money 
you stole on your bounties!” said a third. 

“You sbould not expose your han’some counte- 
nance to the burnin’ rays of this yer troppercle 
sun,” cried a fourth. 

“Keep quiet and let us bear the silver tones of 
the old dolly-pad,” roared a fifth. q 

“What did ye rob yer wife of her apron strings 
to tie yer hat with for?” queried a sixth. 

“Td like to buy them two front teeth of yourn 
for garden spades,” said a stalwart Hibernian. 

This last was a dead hit, as the speaker had but 
two front teeth, which were, in fact, tusks of unu- 
sual magnitude. Thus the Hibernian’s taunt struck 
home, and the victim’s temper giving way, he made 
no further effort to preach, but raising his hands 
appealingly to Heaven, he cried: “O Lord, let thy 
indignation rest upon this rowdy crowd, who come 
hither to disturb thy meeting, and Jet fire from 
heaven come down and consume them, that they 
may know there is yet a God in Israel!” 


Of course such an objurgation only added fuel to 
the fire. The crowd received it with a tempest of 
hootingsand howlings, and the “religious exercises” 
were adjourned. 


PLAIN-SPOKEN ORTHODOXY. 


We take the following from the Wesleys’ “ Hymns 
on the Trinity,’ 12mo. Bristol, 1767. The italics 
are ours: 


“Different from the Father, then ~ 

Is Christ another God? 

No. Jehovah dwelt with men 
And bought us by his blood. 

Christ the true Jehovah was, 
And is and shall be evermore; 

God expiring on a cross, 
Let earth and heaven adore.”—p. 10. 


“ Jehovah didjon_earth’expiré 
For every soul of man t’ atone. 
The One Almighty God Supreme, 
Jehovah lavish of his blood, 
Poured out the inestimable stream, 
And reconciled the world to God.”—p. 13. 


“ Arise ye dead and meet your doom. 
Arians, behold his glorious face, 


His face ye shall behold no more, a 


For ever chased to your own place, 
While saintsin ceaseless songs adore.”—p. 19 
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“ There is none good but God alone, 
And Jesus is that only one.”—p. 19. 


“ The natures both of God and man 
In Jesu’s single person meet, 
Never to be disjoined again: 
So strict the union and complete, 
That what of one is said, is true 
If spoken of the other too.”—p. 35. 


“When thy human nature bled, 
Then the blood divine was shed; 
Blood of Him who was in thee, 
God fromfall eternity.”—p. 36. 

On Gen. xxxv. 6: 

“God were* manifested there, 
There revealed to man they were! 
Jacob saw the mystic three 
One eternal Deity.”—p. 60. 

We have always considered Trinitarianism a 
source of confusion of thought, but we never knew 
before that Unitarianism was the source of the 
confusion of languages; yet ithe hymn on Gen. xi. 
6, 7, describes the old ;, 

“Rebels who the three in one 

Dare with learned pride deny, 
By a Babel of their own 
Confident to reach the sky.”—p. 59. 

The anthropomorphism of these extracts reminds 
us of Father Faber’s: 

“While thou art clasping Mary’s neck) 

In timid, tight embrace, 
The boldest seraphs veil themselves 
Before thine infantgface. 


“Yes! thou art what thou seemest to be, 
A thing of smiles and tears, 

Yet thou art God, and heaven and earth 
Adore thee with their fears. 


“Yes, dearest babe! those tiny hands 
That play with Mary’s hair, 
The weight of all the mighty world 
This very moment bear.” 
Or his childish 
“ We have waited so long for thee, Saviour, 
Art thou come to us, dearest, at last ? 
Oh! bless thee, dear joy of thy mother, 
This is worth all the wearisome past. 


“Thou wilt stay with us, Master and Maker, 

Thou wilt stay with us, now evermore, 

We will play with thee, beautiful brother, 
On eternity’s jubilant shore. 

All hail! eternal child, 
Dear Mary’s little flower," 
God hardly born an hour, 

Sweet babe of Bethlehem !” 


Hymn for Christmas Night. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


NATURE’S TEACHING. 
MRS, ELLIOTT. 
O’rr the rich and mellow dyes 
Of the foliage fading, 
O’er the grey and quiet skies, 
Hill and valley shading, 


Pensively a spirit broods, 
Nature’s pulses stilling, 
Breaking thro’ her solitudes, 

Her recesses filling. 


Like the faint and quiv’ring smiles 
On the cheek of sadness, 

Misty lights break out awhile 
With uncertain gladness ; 


Like to eyes of farewell, all 
The loved past recalling, 
Filled with tears that do not fall, 
But are nigh to falling: 


Even thus doth Nature gaze 
On her children dying ; 

Not a murmur doth she raise, 
Nor a breath of sighing— 


Nor one long, low, dirge-like wail, 
Thro’ the valley swelling, 

Sad with memory’s farewell tale, 
And of parting telling— 


With a calm that is not gloom, 
Softly meekly tender, 
. Doth she to the quiet tomb 
Her progeny surrender— 


Less like mourner o’er the dead, 
Bowed in silent weeping, 

Than like mother o’er the bed 
Of her infant sleeping. 


Shall we not a wisdom learn 
From her silent preaching : 

And with eyes attent discern 
What her looks are teaching ? 


See we not herein how faith 
Leaves her loved ones sleeping ? 

Yielding them, ah! not to death, 
But to Heaven’s own keeping. ; 


*Italicised in original. 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XII. 


BANNS FORBIDDEN. 
Asnort time since the doors of anextremeritualistic 
episcopal church, in one of our northern towns, had 
this sentence chalked upon them :—“ I proclaim the 
banns of marriage between this church and the 
Church of Rome.” The next night another anony- 
mous scribbler appended the following protest :— 
“T forbid the banns, the parties are too near of 
kin.” 
GIVE A MAN A CHANCE, 

A wide-awake minister, who found his congrega- 
tion going to sleep one Sunday before he had fairly 
commenced, suddenly stopped and exclaimed,— 
“Brethren, this isn’t fair; it isn’t giving a man half 
achance. Wait till I get along a bit, and then if 
I’m not worth listening to, go to sleep; but don’t 
before I’ve got properly started; give a man a 
chance.” 

A SPIRIT OF FEAR. 

The following passage from the Journal of John 
Rogers, Preacher, a Fifth-Monarchy-Man, gives a 
lively idea of how he was “roused up” about the 
tenth year of his age :—“ Then hearing Mr. William 
Fenner full of zeal, stirring about, and thundering, 
and beating the pulpit, I was amazed and thought 
he was mad. ... ‘Oh, says he, ‘you knotty! 
rugged! proud piece of flesh! you stony, rocky, 
flinty, hard heart! what wilt thou do when thou 
art roaring in hell among the damned?’ This 
made me at first amazed, which run often in my 
mind after, and I began now to be troubled, being 
scared and frighted, and out of fear of hell I fell 
to duties, hear sermons, read the Scriptures (though 
I knew not what I read, but only thought the bare 
reading was enough, morning and evening), and 
learned to pray, at first out of books, and all the 
graces, so called, that I could get. And besides 
family prayers, I was afraid every night lest the 
devil should carry me away to hell, if I did not 
first to myself, whilst my brother, my bedfellow, 
was fast asleep, say my prayers, and my ‘Our 
Father,’ and ‘I believe in God,’ &c., and the Ten 
Commandments, and my little catechism which I 
had learned, and this I did every night duly before 
I durst sleep, and I made as much of them as of a 
charm to keep me well that night, which else I 
conceited the devils would tear me in pieces. And 
yet sometimes, when I was sleepy, to make the 
more haste I should say some of them at least, to 
be in a forwardness, in the chimney corner, whilst 
I was unbuttoning me, or untying my hose, or the 
like, preparing to go to bed, thinking all was well 
enough, so ’twas but done, only sometimes though 
I was unwilling to it, yet out of fear, I remember, 
of the Devil, or some mischief, being ready to fancy 
anything to be the Devil, I should say my prayers, 
or commandments, or catechism, or all, twice over, 
suspecting I said them not well enough before.” 

And on one occasion, having thrown out “ vain 
words,” and cried “O Lord,” his heart was “sud- 
denly smitten upon it,” and he thus describes what 
was the consequence:—“I was suddenly set a 
running as if I had been possessed by I know not 
what power or spirit, not having any strength to 
stay myself, were it upon my life, until I was head- 
long carried through a little gateway, where as 
plainly to my thinking and to my appearance as ever 
Isaw anything by the sunshine, there was set a 
naked sword glistening witha fearfuledge,I thought, 
and which took up the whole space of the gate from 
one post to another, with a broad blade most keen 
and cruel; at which sad sight, so fraught with 
frights, I ghastly screched, and yet had not the 
least power to stay or stop my precipitant course, 
but I was quickly carried quite into it,so as that 
the edge of the cruel blade meeting with anybody, 
it seemed to me impossible I should escape death, 
and I made no other account but to be quite cut off 
and parted asunder; but afterwards being hurried 
through with that headlong and furious force, I 
had strength to stay a little beyond it, and to per- 
pend the perplexible peril which I was in. I stood 
as one amazed, or rather as one that knew not 
whether he were alive or dead; I knew not how to 
believe myself less than adead man, and afterward 
at least mortally and deadly wounded, if not 
desperately and deplorably cut intwain. Oh! how 
I stood trembling in my thoughts, until the vital 
blood, which was fled for the heart’s defence, began 
to disperse again and go quietly to their own homes, 
and then I looked about and turned me to the 
gateway, but the appearance was passed away, the 
sword gone and vanisbed, whilst I was left alone 
in a labyrinth of fears, without any wound with- 
out, but deeply and woefully wounded within.” 

EEE 


THE MUSIC OF ST. MARY’S COURT. 


Trey who can watch the glories of the sun-set 
gilding the breaking waves, or cresting with a sepa- 
rate crown of light each mountain-top will not 
often turn their thoughts to the city streets, and 
see, in imagination, how the dingy walls and narrow 
courts can be glorified and gladdened by the glint- 
ing of the golden evening beams. It happened 
that St. Mary’s Court in Greenock was thus all 


alight with sun-set when, one summer evening, 


some new inhabitants came to take possession of a 
flat in “No. 4.” They were only a country girl 
and boy, left alone in the world, who came to seek 
their fortune by hard work in the great smoky 
town. John Campbell had obtained employment 
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in some ironworks near Greenock, and Janet, who, 
faithful to her dying mother’s wish, refused to let 
him seek a home there by himself, would earn her 
share in sewing for the neighbours in the court. 

By degrees, as days went on, she learned to 
know the people among whose haunts her path 
had led her ;—labourers passing out to daily work 
in the morning, and in to well-earned rest at night ; 
and women working no less hard in all the cares of 
home, too often soured by want and narrowed by 
a faithless life of toil. In the next house, a poor 
old couple lived, partly supported by parish aid; 
and to “ old Jem and Meg,” as they were called, Janet 
became the child of their old age, snatehing odd 
moments from her work to cheer their lonely room. 
But by neglected children was she most beloved, 
and little ones, chased by hard words from home, 
would venture timidly to Janet’s room, and listen 
by the hour to stories she would tell them, as she 
sat at work, of her own childish life, and the 
beauties of the country which they never saw. 

One crippled boy she watched, always alone and 
silent, sitting without apparent interest or hope in 
the same spot outside a neighbouring door. She 
must have seemed to him as something straight 
from the heaven of which he heard but little there: 
for even scolds, and those who seldom gave a glance 
to any business but their own would stop, and 
smiling watch the ‘daisy garden she had made, and 
how she coaxed the smutty sparrows down to him 
with bits of bread, spending there minutes only of 
ated busy time, but giving hours of pleasure to the 

oy. 

Though always busy and contented in her pre- 
sent home, sometimes fond memories of the sunny 
days spent in her father’s moorland farm would 
have seemed almost too strong a contrast to the 
close confinement of the court, when at night the 
noise and riot of the idle men and boys broke on 
her ear, had it not been that then she heard, or 
seemed to hear, the sound of solemn music rising 
above it all. She supposed this was a fancy at 
first; but when for many nights and mornings it 
was still the same, she traced the sound up to St. 
Mary’s Church, an old grey stone building from 
which the court was named, and listened, awe- 
struck, at the open door at early-morning prayers, 
and when the organist, at evening, practised in the 
empty church. It was her daily task at last to 
carry in her arms the crippled boy, and, followed 
by a flock of breathless children treading on tip- 
toe, to reach the darkest corner of the church, and 
listen to what seemed to them the music from on 
high. Let us hope the good old organist knew 
after, in the better world, the joy his music gave 
the little ones on earth. 

Perhaps to the chief portion of the dwellers in 
the court, St. Mary’s organ music was of no more 
importance than it had always been, though not 
entirely unnoticed; but many a night, now their 
attention had been called to it, a wearied man or 
woman might be seen to step in at the old church 
door, and gain at least repose, if nothing higher, in 
listening to the strains. So, too, when hard times 
came, and Janet, for a while, had to seek in service 
for some better means of lite, John Campbell and 
his friends, for Janet’s sake, would never let “the 
little chap” forego his daily treat, and one or other 
carried crippled Tom: to hear the evening psalms. 
Surely the minds of men are raised by holy tones 
and may we not believe that whén, without design, 
the country girl led others to enjoy what she had 
found, it was but one of many ways in which a 
higher life visits us all through angels unawares. 

The chimney corners of old Jem and Meg are 
vacant now, and little crippled Tom has long since 
walked among the hills of God ; some of the strong 
are taken, and the young are old; but still to 
Janet, and through her to others, there the music 
of St. Mary’s Church lendssweetness, and a heavenly 
hope in the press and care of life, and she herself ig 
as an acted melody and psalm to God. And thus 
there is a music running through each human life, 
spent in however dull a court. Our joys and the 
dear friendships of our lot, as' well as all our griefs, 
should come to us as the music to St. Mary’s 
Court—from the old grey stone church; a melody 
breaking in upon and sweetening all our life from 
the House of God on high. F. E. C. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM FREE CHRISTIAN Society, LowEr 
FAZELEY-STREET. —The seventh anniversary services 
were held on Sunday last, when the sermon in the 
morning was preached by the Rev. E. Madeley, 
and that in the evening by Mr.G. R. Twinn. There 
were large congregations, and the collections with a 
few contributions from absent friends, amounted 
to £9.93. The tea meeting was held the following 
evening, when there was a large attendance, in- 
cluding the Revs. Lindsey Taplin (Todmorden), J. 
Birks, E. Madeley, and B. Wright; Messrs. J. R. 
Mott, R. N. Clokey (of Bray, co. Wicklow).j Mr. 
Rowland Parks presided. The annual report read 
stated that the school building had been completed 
by the erection of class-rooms, which were opened 
in May last; that in the boys’ Sunday school the 
scholars were 249, teachers 25; in the girls’, 
scholars 138, teachers 12; in the boys’ week- 
night school, scholars 48, teachers 4; girls’, 
scholars 78. In regard to the mission work, 
it was stated the services had been held regularly 
on Sunday mornings and evenings, and also on 
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Wednesday evenings, and were wellattended. Tbe 
society is carried on entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions and gratuitous labour. After the reading of 
the report, several friends addressed the meeting, 
and the choir, which has been recently formed, 
sang several glees in a very creditable manner. 

Evianp.—On Sunday last, the Rev. John Ellis 
preached two sermons in Christ’s Chapel. The 
congregations were good, and the choir was assisted 
by the Blackley Choral Society in the performance 
of several pieces from Handel’s works. 

Hastincs AND Barrry.—The Rev. William Birks 
has signified his intention of resigning shortly the 
charge of the Unitarian churches at these places. 

PaprHAM.—On Monday evening, the Rev. W. 
Binns, formerly of Birkenhead, delivered a lecture 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Padiham, to a large 
audience, on “Robert Burns.” Mr. Binns has 
been preaching at Padiham for about twelve 
weeks, and was cordially and unanimously 
offered the pastorate. He has, however, ac- 
cepted an invitation from Devonport (not Bridge- 
water, as formerly stated), and this lecture 
was intended as his valedictory address. At the 
close a vote of thanks was tendered to him for 
his services, and, in responding, he said he had 
been glad to receive an invitation to become their 
pastor, although for private reasons he had thought 
it advisable to decline it. Padiham was one of the 
first places at which he had preached—now above 
thirteen years ago—and he was glad he had 
retained their good opinion for somany years. He 
had never met witi a congregation which had more 
life, soul, and heart in it than the one at Padiham, 
and they had imparted to him a portion of their 
spirit, and he hoped that ere long they would meet 
with a minister who would suit them in every 
respect, as he was sure they deserved one. In his 
own preaching he had doubtless said some things 
with which they did not agree, but they had 
accorded to him that religious liberty they claimed 
for themselves. The terms they had offered him 
were very liberal—larger in proportion than were 
usually offered to ministers by Unitarian congre- 
gations. They had not found him the heretic 
he had the credit of being, although he had 
sometimes departed from the usual course in his 
preaching amongst them. He wished them, per- 
sonally, and congregationally, all manner of success. 

Preston.—The attack on Unitarianism, noticed 

dn our last, was met by a discourse on Sunday 
evening from the Rev. R. J. Orr. It was shown— 
first, how completely misrepresented our opinions 
-had been in the short space of the sermon devoted 
-to “exposing” them: secondly, how little the 
texts on which their opponent seemed to rely, could 
-support his views. 

RocupaLE.—On the 6th inst., the Rev. F. Bishop, 
of Chesterfield, preached two sermons in Clover-st. 

»Chapel, to large congregations, after which collec- 
«tions were made forthe school, amounting to£32. 2s. 


i CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 
M. C. D.—See rule above. 
R. S.— Declined with thanks. 


A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editors.—I have been exceedingly in- 
terested in reading the articles in the Herald upon 
the Wants in our Worship. They are evidently 
the production of one who sees things as they 
really exist. The subject is, to my mind, one 
of the utmost importance. It is a subject that has 
troubled my mind for years, but I have always 
feared to touch it, and should not now have done 
so, were it not for the fact that discussion is in- 
vited, and in the hope that the humble suggestion 
which I have to offer may be the means of eliciting 
something which shall help to supply this real 
want of the age. 

Perhaps, after all, it is a confession that we 
should do well to make, viz.,—that in our careful- 
ness to avoid a return to Apostolic times, we have 
gone too far in the opposite direction. 

It seems to me that in our day we have a little 
too much of what is called preaching or sermon- 
izing—too much of the “‘one man system.” 

If we have no direct authority for asserting, yet 
we have some ground for inference, that on those 
weekly occasions when the primitive disciples and 
members of the Church met for worship, it was 
not to grind their worship out with a winch—not 
always to sermonize; but for reading the Scriptures, 
for praise and prayer, and breaking of bread. 

NowIam not about to add anything, or to suggest 
any alteration in the broad platform which has been 
jaid down in those articles. There are suggestions 
from which something healthy may grow, if acted 
upon, according to the needs of various churches. 

What I would recommend for the consideration 
of your readers who have this subject at heart, is, 
that where two sermons are now the order of the 
day, that one—say the morning—be entirely dis- 
pensed with, retaining as much of the other part of 
the service as is found to be desirable. 

To supply the place of the sermon, let a chapter, 
or part of {a chapter from the New Testament be 
read—of which previous notice had been given; 
and let it be the theme for discussion, by any, or 
all present, who are capable of [giving an opinion 
pon it. 


By this means, if I am not mistaken, an interest 
would be created, and kept alive, of which we have 
but little conception. 

For, is it not a fact that in every congregation— 
almost without exception—there are minds admi- 
rably qualified to discuss, and in many instances, 
perhaps, throw increased light upon the text? If 
they are capable of filling positions such as Sunday- 
school teachers, superintendents, conductors of 
Bible classes, and, in some instances, translators, 
which they unquestionably are, then is there not 
here a waste of working power that is almost 
monstrous ? 1 

It seems to me almost a violation of the Divine 
commands: “Quench not the spirit;” “ Despise 
not prophesyings.” No matter how illustrious may 
be a member’s gifts; no matter how full his heart 
may be of love to Christ, and love to souls; in the 
existing state of things he must be silent. 

Surely there can be no reasonable objection urged 
against such an innovation as this. An hour—if so 
much could be spared, and I think it ought—spent 
in this manner would be infinitely more profitable 
than many of the dry, uninteresting, and lifeless 
sermons so common, and of which we hear so 
much complaint nowadays. 

Tf an hour was not felt to be too long, then I 
would say, let the regulations be for each person 
not to occupy more than ten minutes, which would 
give an opportunity for five addresses, and ten 
minutes for the minister to sum up or conclude. 
Or, if there were a larger number capable and 
desirous of giving utterance to their thoughts, the 
time might be limited to five minutes, which would 
give ten the privilege of speaking, leaving the 
minister the same as in the other case. This might 
be adjusted in every instance according to circum- 
stances. 

In order to prevent any flagging, or want of 
interest, if such should happen to be the case, the 
minister would be present, and be prepared to deal 
with the subject. : 

If this plan should be thought worthy of adop- 
tion, it might not be out of place to read by way of 
lesson on the previous Sunday what is to be the 
portion for consideration on the next, letting it be 
distinctly understood that such would be the order 
of procedure. 

In addition to the new interest that I am of 
opinion would thus be awakened, there would 
doubtless be another clear gain, viz., the qualifying 
and bringing out of many, who might be advan- 
tageously employed in supplying neglected places. 

Fearing that I have trespassed too much on your 
space; but hoping these few unshaped thoughts 
will be the means of provoking much abler pens to 
deal with the matter, I am, yours truly, 

Billingshurst. J. F. KeNNARD. 


CHURCH AND STATE CONTROVERSY. 


To the Editors.—I see in the Herald some notica 
of my remarks on the |New Catholic Church, I 
should be much obliged by your insertion of the 
following brief embodiment of my views of the 
Church and its relation to the State, without which 
any theory of the Church must be imperfect. 

Aug. 27. Wa. Humz-RoTHEry. 

Q. What is the Church of God ? 

A. The Church, which is the same as the temple 
of God, or the kingdom of God in man, is the soul 
or mind that has a firm faith in the goodness and 
wisdom of ‘the divine will, and desires and endea- 

vours to do at all times nothing but what is felt 
and conscientiously believed to be this wise and 
righteous ,will. The Church universal is composed 
of such souls, 

Q. Who ought to decide what is the ever-wise 
will of the Lord God? 

A, Every human being who has the gifts of will 
and understanding is bound to use these faculties, 
honestly and thoroughly, to find out what is the 
supreme will which he ought to obey. 

Q. What are the services which theChurch should 
render unto the Lord? 

A. They are all the duties which a man is daily 
called upon to do; the duties of the physician, the 
duties of the legislator, the duties of the shopkeeper, 
&c., being all divine services when faithfully dis- 
charged as duties to God and mankind. 

Q. Who are the ministers of the Lord God and 
of his Church, 

A. All, without any exception, are his ministers 
and the ministers of his Church, who constantly 
endeavour to do his holy will, 

Q. How does such dutifulness to God minister to 
his Church? 

A. His Church being the human soul that has a 
deep and undoubted faith in his will, whoever does 
this will honestly and unflinchingly is thereby the 
minister and servant of the Church in himself, thus 
strengthening and enlarging its powers, and, so far 
as by such dutifulness he may help others to trust 
in the Lord and serve him, to that extent he is the 
minister of the Church in them. 

Q. Should the Church be united to the State ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. How could this union be effected ? 

A. By all State laws and the administration of 
such laws becoming the embodiment of the living 
and true principles which constitute the Churcd in 
man, and which are the divine will as conscienti- 
ously understood and confided in. 


Q. Should the Church flow down and embody 
itself in everything that man has to do upon the 
earth ? 

A. It ought. 

Q. In such case what would be the result ? 

A. The Church would thus sweep out of the 
world whatever is wrong —all knavery in trade, all 
unprincipled conduct in State governments, all un- 
just privileges in social arrangements, and every 
thing else that is contrary to the will of God, and 
his blessed will would be done on the earth of 
men’s daily lives as it is done in the heavens of re- 
generated souls. 

Q. Are external sects and State ecclesiasticisms 
the Church ? 

A. No; they cannot be, for they are extraneous 
to man. It would be as reasonable to speak of a 
corporeal soul as of a State Church. 

Q. If the Church had full sway, what would hap- 
pen to all ecclesiastical establishments, and to all 
other kinds of sectarianism ? 

A. They would all be mercifully and wisely ex- 
tinguished. The destiny of man being heaven, it 
would be wise and merciful to put away from him 
whatever is opposed to the spirit of heaven, which 
is the Spirit of the Lord; and that all sectarianism, 
whether established or voluntary, is un-heavenly, 
is but too painfully manifest from the fruits of 
darkness it has long been yielding—pride and dom- 
ination, greed and hypocrisy, wars and all manner 
of cruel and immoral acts. It must be unjust for 
any one sect to absorb revenues belonging to a 
whole country, and the sooner the injustice is done 
awey with the better for all. 

_Q. What might in justice be done with our eccle- 
siastical revenues when our so-called State Churches 
are disestablished and disendowed, as they must 
be by the Church of right feelings and enlightened 
principles in men’s souls, as soon as it has acquired 
sufficient power to remove these gigantic evils 
from the earth ? 

A. As these revenues belong to all, even an infi- 
del having a share in them, they might be fairly 
devoted towards the liquidation of the national 
debt, which weighs upon all. They would thus 
equally benefit all concerned. 

Q. Who would be the teachers of truth and good- 
ness if the Church were established in men? 

A. Those who have been taught themselves, and 
have a capacity for teaching others. Such capacity 
pou, be their call and consecration to this high 
office. 

Q. Would there then be religious societies ? 

A. Undoubtedly; every society would be a reli- 
gious society; a society of manufacturers, a com- 
pany of bankers, or a corporation of any othermen 
discharging important uses, would be a religious 
society ; and men would group themselves together 
according to their sympathies and necessities for 
united worsbip and spiritual edification, no one 
claiming mastery over another, or in the slightest 
degree interfering with the free expression of 
opinion. 

Q. What is the duty of those who can appreciate 
these heaven-sent truths ? 

A. To live them, to diffuse them for the enlight- 
enment of others, and to advocate universal obedi- 
ence to their demands, 

Q. Can it be reasonably expected that these 
truths will ever be generally acted upon? 

A. Yes; because when the Almighty sends new 
truths upon the earth, it is clearly with the view of 
bestowing new benefits upon his children, and one 
may rest assured that He cannot fail to accomplish 
his wise and benevolent purpose. Then all blind 
conservatism and systematic opposition are but as 
fogs which the rising truth will disperse. These 
considerations should help to keep one faithful, 
dutiful, and hopeful, and, above all, deeply thankful 
to the good Father for the dawn of a new day upon 
the inhabitants of this world. 
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THE COMING WEEK, 


Dukinfield: On~p CuarEn SunpAy ScHooL.—On 
Saturday evening (to-morrow), the annual party for 
parents, teachers, and former scholars. 


Evesham; Minianp OnrisTIAN Union.—On Tuesday 
next, the sixth general meeting. Service at eleven 
a.m., luncheon at two p.m. 

Pepperhill.—Sunday afternoon and evening, the Rev, 
John Ellis will preach. 


Births. 
DRUMMOND.—On the 10th inst., at 46, Gilmore Place, Edin- 
burgh, the wife of Robert B. Drummond, of a son. 
THOMPSON.—On the 12th inst., at Brickfield Cot 
eordaget, the wife of the Rev. David Thompeon, 
of a son. 


e, Mount 
oneyrea, 


Marriage. 
ROWLAND—SLATTER.—On the 8th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Tenterden, by the Rev. T. Talbot, Henry Turner, 
eldest son of Mr. H. W. Rowland, of Hurst: Herpoint, to 
Katherine Mary, third daughter of Mr. Char! tier, of 


Brighton. 
Bentbs. 


ANDERSON.—On the 9th inst., at 60, Princess-street, Dundes, 
Margaret, only daughter of Alex. Anderson, aged 14 years 
and eight months; deeply regretted. 

GREENE.—On the 26th ult.,at Liverpool, Mr. John H. Greene, 
aged 50 years, : 
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ITTLE PORTLAND-STREET 

CHAPEL, 


The Rev. JAMES MARIINEAU will RESUME the duties 
at this chapel on Sunday, October 4. Divine service at 11 15, 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 


ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN will PREACH nextsunday, morning and evening. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, STALY- 
BRIDGE.—_SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES in the 
PEOPLE’S HALL. 


1868. 

‘Oct. 4th.—Rey. Francis Revirt, of Stalybridge; “‘ Why am I 
a Christian?” 

Oct. Lith.—Rey. lt. C. Denby, of Flowery Field ; The Unitar‘an 
doctrine of the Atonement, considered as a prac- 
tical power.” 

Oct. 18th.—Rev. JoHN PAGE Hopps, of Dukinfield; “‘ What is 
true liberty ?” 

Oct. 25th.—Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross; “ Salvation, 
what it is not, and what it is.” 

Nov. bes ene — Buack, M.A., of Stockport; “ Jesus 

Shrist.’ , 

Nov. 8th._Rey. Francis Revitt, of Stalybridge; ‘* Why am I 
a Unitarian?” 

Service to commence at half-past six o’clock. 


ONDONY UNITARIAN, DAY 


UNION. 

WEEK NIGHT SEkVICES AND LECTURES. 

St. John’s Chapel, West-street, Walwo:th, Mondays, half- 
past eight. 

Plummevr’s Place, Clerkenwell, Tuesdays, balt-pent eight. 
Hyde Koad, No. 69, Hoxton, Mondays, half-past eight. 
Stratford Lecture Hall, Tuesdays, eight o’ciock. 
Mile End Road, 245, Wednesdays, eight o’clock, 
Stamford-street, Wednesdays, eight o'clock. 
Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill, Thursdays, eight o’clock. 
St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Fridays, eigut o’clock. 


R. SPEARS. 
& 1 AMFORD-STREKLT 


CHAPEL. 

The ANNUALSERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
1lth October: In the morning, by the Rev. H. TERSON, 
M.A.; in the evening, by the hev. J. K. APPLEBEE. 
Service: Morning at eleven; evening, half-past six o’clock. 
Tne usual collection will be made after each service, and the 
-amount collected will be taken as an offering to the minister, 
the Kev. Robert Spears. 


Wit ANNUAL SOLKEE of the LOWER 
MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS’ NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETY will be held on October 0th. Admission, ls. each; 
tea at 5 30, te a. HYDE, Hon. Sec. 
NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
POOLE. 

The congregation will be g:ateful for large or small contri- 
butions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of the 
mew church will be £1,200. 

The amount of subscription previously adver- 


RISER 1M Ne asenls erences SOtcsned cdevvele ses «... £636 13 6 
The Rev. E. Kell (3rd donation) .. me 500 
Miss Duncan (2nd donation) .. Fe 5 00 
James Yates, Esq....... ee eeesrcecee 4 500 
John Johnston, Esq. (8:d donation) te 200 

. @acve saree 200 
isq., Stockbridge........ 100 
Cas gnaae asi aaee C 00 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 
G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 
ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 
Gentlemanly education aud the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


} H OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 

cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 
ences apply to Mr. A. G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 
London; or to Mr. A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


i inDow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘* The College,” Wilmslow. 
ANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. H’ghest 
references given.—Address U. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. 


O UNITARIANS.—A@vertiser seeks EM- 


PLOYMENT in any trustwort*y capacity. Good 
linguist.—F. H., 34, Gloucester-street, Hidhonn London. 
Respectable Married Lady, whose husband 
is engaged during the day, requires an Engagement as 
rivate or mercantile establish- 
ment.—Adadress, P. J., Herald office. 


O GROCERS.—WANTED, by a respect- 


able Youth, aged 18, a Situation as JUNIOR ina good 


Business House, country preferred. 84 years’ experience in 
_town.—Adaress for further parciculars to C. HARRIS, Upton 
Road, Bexley Heath. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 


(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon-square, London, 
PROFESSORS; 

Rev. JOHN JAMESTAYLEK. B.A., Principal, and Professor 
of Biblical and Historical Theology, with the Truths and 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Professor of Mental, Moral, and 
Religious Philosophy. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Literature. * 

ee LEGE SESSION COMMENCES on Monday the 5th 

1) ctober. 

STUDENTS and CANDIDATES are required to ATTEND 
on Friday the 2nd of October, atllam. 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall, 
at four p.m., on Monday the 5th October, by the Rev. JAMES 
MARKTINEAU, and is open to the public. 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 
ayment of the regu'ar fees. Particulars may be obtained by 
etter from the College Librarian, at University Hall, or either 

of the secretaries. ‘I'he hours of lectures will be fixed, and 

may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 
R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester, Secs 
CHARLES BEARD, BA., : 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool. S. 
Manchester, Sept., 1868. 
yQIY ED y 7 
ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 
(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon Square. 
SESSION 1868-9, 

Candidates for admission into the Collegeat the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester, Maca 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 3 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park. Livernool. 8. 
ANCHESTER N&W  CoLLLEL, 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those of its students whoshall obtain 
a gold medal in the M A. Examination at London University, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competi- 
tors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of Man- 
chester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree. If the former, they must have previously 
spent not less than two years af Manchester New College; if 
the latter, not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New College, gone through his Under- 

aduate course under the direction of the Principal of that 
Jollege, and atiended the classes for religious and ethical in- 

struction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 
these limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 

Medallist at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any 

one of the branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two 
yearly payments of Fifty Pounds, The Scholarship will be 
continued until notice to the contrary is given. Two years’ 
notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respec ing the Scholarshipand the plans 
of study at Manchester New College, may be ob’ained on 
application to R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., one of the 
Secretaries of the College, 26, George street, Manchester; or 
to the Rev. J. J. TAYLER, B.A., Principal, at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London. 


OMFORTABLE APARTMENTS for a 


Gentleman in Pendlet-n.—Apply WILLIAM WORTH- 
INGTON, 64, Broughton Road, Pendleton. 
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R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE will be ready by the end of October, 
Parts X[I'-—XIV. GOD BEARS WITNESS of HIMSELF in 
the LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT, and in its 
PRINCIPAL PERSONAGE, the LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
Part 1. The Synoptical Gospels; Part 2. The Fourth Gospel: Is 

the Apostle John its Author? 
Subscribers’ names should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial 

Hall, Manchester. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXIII. October Ist, 1868. 

1, Ancient Tomb Inscriptions of the Crimean Jews, by 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL D. 

2. The Church of England and who should stop in it, by 
Fiances Power Cobbe. 

8. The Non-conformist at Oxford, by a Junior Fellow. 


4. a Greek Testament of Erasmus, by K. b. Drummond, | 


5. Pulpit Reform, by Charles Anthony, jun. 

6. Travers Madge, by John Wright, B.A. 
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WHAT THE . CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


According to the Siecle, incredible as it may 
seem, the Pope isafreemason. In the register ofa 
Sicilian lodge the minute of his initiation has been 
discovered; and the fraternity, in order to revenge 
itself for the excommunication pronounced against 
it, publishes the document accompanied by a 
photograph representing the successor of the 
Apostles wearing the masonic emblems. His 
Holiness Pius IX, is no other than Brother Jean 
Mastai Ferretti. As Pope, he has his eternal 
safety; but as a mason, he is condemned to the 
infernal regions. As, however, he holds the keys, 
we suppose he can let himself out when he pleases. 

According to the Allgemeine Zeitung, usually well 
informed on such matters, the first point fixed 
upon for discussion at the (cumenical Council 
is whether the bishop of every diocese shall 
have the privilege of proclaiming an Index of 
his own within it; i. e, whether he shall have 
the power to decide on what are proper books 
for the faithful to read. Next, it is proposed that 
the election of bishops should be taken out of the 
hands of the lay authorities, since Christian Govern- 
ments seem to be more and more vanishing, and 
the concordats are torn to pieces everywhere. 
Church property is to be used for the subvention 
of the Conservative press. The care of the poor is 
to be taken out of the hands of the State and to be 
handed over to Christian charity, as represented by 
the Church, In all countries of Christendom there 
are to be held annual assemblies for promoting 
charity, Christian art, science, literature, and 
missions, The care for the wounded in battle and 
the sick generally belongs to the Church. The 
brethren without the pale, as long as they are 
Christians, are not to be repelled, provided they be 
of a positive mind in Church matters, since the 


spirit of negation does not declare war to single 
confessions, but to al] religions. The foundation of 
Western universities, both in Cairo and Constantin- 
ople, is to be carried out with all possible speed, 


and the preliminaries in this matter, due to France, 


are to be taken as the foundations. 

The official journal at Rome publishes a letter 
from tlie Pope to the Bishops of the Eastern Rite 
not in communion with the Apostolic See. His 
Holiness laments the division, and invites the 
bishops to the Gcumenica] Council, in order to 


remove the existing differences and effect a union 


with Rome. This looks as if the Vatican felt the 
need of new alliances and additional strength. 

The Jews in Hungary, of whom there are 330,000, 
have claimed to be placed in all respects on an 
equal footing with the Christians, and their claim 
has been favourably received in the Hungarian 
Diet, and steps are being taken to give it effect. It 
is stated that the Hungarian Jews have long given 
up the dream of a new Jerusalem. 

We are often struck with the ignorance, or the 
disregard, shown by Churchmen of the teachings 
which they profess to receive. We have a good 
illustration of this in a speech which Lord Bate- 
man made at the Hereford county meeting, called 
for the defence of the Irish Church. He said, “It 
would be very narrow-minded in any person not 
to concede to every man full liberty of conscience, 
provided he acted up to his belief, and he would 
say that the religious opinions of the Roman 
Catholic, the Dissenter, the Wesleyan, the Turk, 
and even the Mahomedan—if he believed what he 
had been taught—were to be respected, and he had 
an equal chance of salvation with themselves.” In 
speaking thus charitably, his lordship could hardly 
have been aware, we should think, that he was 
bringing himself under the anathema of the Church 
which he so much admires, Yet this was clearly 
the case; vide the 18th Article, which runs thus: 
“They also are to be held accursed that presume to 
say that every man shall be saved by the law or 
sect that he professeth, so that he be diligent to 
frame his life according to that law, and the light 
of nature.” 

Some Churchmen are beginning to suspect that 
Dr. Massingham, though in the pay of the Church 
Association, must really be a secret agent of the 
Liberation Society, for wherever he lectures he 
seems, by his coarse personalities and unreasoning 
abuse, to damage the cause which he professes to 
defend: This certainly was the case at Newbury 
last week; and when, on a subsequent evening, 
the Rev. C. Williams, of Southampton, replied to 


his statements, a crowded audience testified their 


approval in the most marked and decided manner. 


As we expected would be the case, Canon Miller’s | 


open avowal that he is in favour of the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, both vexes and perplexes 
his Evangelical brethren. Differing with them, of 
course his judgment cannot be honest, nor his 
motives pure; and, therefore, they meanly in- 
sinuate that he is worldly wise in his generation, 
and looks for a bishopric from Mr. Gladstone, for 
whom he has announced that he intends to vote. 

The Times makes some disclosures respecting the 
expenditure of certain charitable and religious 
societies, that have an ugly look. The Religious 
Tract Society, for example, has for its object to 
diffuse as widely as possible literature of a kind 
calculated to make a religious impression upon 
those into whose hands it may fall. If it be a diffi- 
cult matter always to select exactly the right kind 
of religious literature to diffuse, there cannot be 
much difficulty in diffusing a given amount, repre- 
senting so much value, in hard cash at any rate, if 
not in literary worth. It isstartling to find that it 
costs the Religious Tract Society no less a sum than 
£14,806 to devote to the religious purposes for 
which it was instituted, and for which, we presume, 
it still exists, the sum of £13,467. The salaries alone 
amount to £6,282. Is there not a positively ludic- 
rous disproportion between the sum paid away in 
grants of money, or in the diffusion of books, and 
the sum found necessary for supplying the ma- 
chinery to pay it? But perhaps the most singular 
instance is furnished by a Society for the Conver- 
sion of the Jews. The report of its proceedings 
for 1866 showed that while it spent £5,395 on 
missionaries, and £756 on secretaries, clerks, and 
messengers, it actually spent only £8. 123. 53d. on 
Bibles and New Testaments. What makes this fact 
all the more significant is that about the first thing 
which a missionary does, if he can get within arms’ 
length of a Jew, is to put a Testament into his hand. 

Some of the clergy in the neighbourhood of Pen- 
rith, where there is a branch of the Church Union, 
have come into collision with the Bishop of Carlisle 
relative to a “Burial Guild of the Holy Trinity,” 
which they have just formed. In regard to it, the 
Bishop writes:—“*That the movement is one of 
much significance is very plain from the printed 
documents which accompany your letter. The wax 
candles to be ‘kept continually burning day and 
night’ near the body of the departed in the chamber 
of death; the ‘ processional’ cross, which is to pre- 
cede the funeral cortége; the ‘four tall candle- 
sticks, from three to four feet high, with candles 
lighted, which are to be placed at the head of the 
coffin in the church; the incense, which is, under 
the circumstances admitting of it, to be waved over 
the coffin, after the lesson—to cite no other details, 
all these are in themselves material changes which 
should not be irresponsibly introduced into the 
burial rites of our Church. But they become doubly 
serious when coupled, as they are in the documents 
whichaccompanied your letter, with ‘prayers offered 
for the rest of the departed soul’ in the house of 
mourning ; and with the celebration, in the midst 
of the ordinary burial service of our Church, of the 
‘Holy Eucharistic sacrifice,’ ‘on behalf of the 
members of Christ’s body:’ for it is evident that 
they are calculated, under the plea of recurrence to 
‘ Anglo-Saxon’ and ‘ Catholic’ usage, to lead back 
our people to those ‘sacrifices of masses, in the 
which it was commonly said that the priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead,’ and which 
our Church in the article from which I am quoting 
(the thirty-first), characterises as blasphemous fables 
and dangerous deceits. I am perfectly aware that 
these points do not explicitly appear on the face of 
the rules of the guild as now submitted to me. But 
there is nothing in those rules to exclude such 
development of doctrine and practice.” His lord- 
ship concludes ‘by deprecating the institution of a 
society which, appealing to the susceptibilities of 
human affection, seizes upon the opening thus 
afforded for entering upon a course of which the 
manifest tendency is the setting up anew in our 
Church some of the worst superstitions from which 
we were delivered at the blessed Reformation.’” 

It seems that the heresy which has arisen in the 
body of Friends at Manchester, to which we have 
more than once referred, is thought so serious that 
Mr. Braithwaite, of London, and Mr. Harvey, of 
Leeds, have undertaken a special religious visit to 
their Manchester brethren, with a view to bring 
back the erring ones into the orthodox fold. What 
success has attended their efforts we have not yet 
heard. 


When we first heard that it was proposed to raise 
a fund as a testimonial to Murphy “ the notorious,” 
we took it for a joke, intended to cast ridicule on 
testimonials in general; but it appears that the 


; thing is started in real earnest, and supported both 


by the Record and the Rock. 

The new Wesleyan College, at Headingley, near 
Leeds, has just been formally opened. At present 
it has accommodation for forty students, but it can 
be so extended as to provide for sixty. 


The Church News states that the reason why the 
Bishopric of Peterborough has not yet been filled up, 
is that the Prime Minister has been so “ pestered ”by 
the evangelicals, that he scarcely knows what course 
to take. It seems, however, to be generally under- 
stood that the vacant see will be conferred on the 
Rev. W. R. Fremantle, vicar of Claydon, a pro- 
nounced Evangelical, whose recommendation, as 
far as appears, is that he is a clergyman of Bucks, 

A Rev. Mr. Bishop, rector of Oake, in Somerset- 
shire, has written to the trustees of a Methodist 
chapel on his property in Wales, to tell them that, 
if they support Mr. Sartoris, the Liberal candidate 
for Carmarthenshire, he shall, on the falling in of 
the lease, dismantle the chapel walls and remove 
from the courtyard the memorial tablets and grave- 
stones of their dead. Asif he were a Jew, acting 
on the principle of “an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,” instead of a Christian minister, he says: 

“Behold, I am willing to place the scales of justice 
into your own hands, and say that whatsoever 
measure ye shall mete, it shall be measured to you 
again.” 

The following advertisement in the 'Staffordshire 
Sentinel leads one to surmise that some people go 
to church for other views than spiritual profiting : 

“Old Church, Hanley. To be let, or sold, a front 
pew under the organ gallery. Will seat seven per- 
sons, and commands a view of nearly the whole con- 
gregation. 

Although a large crowd assembled in Lombard- 
street last Friday, we (are glad to say the pippin- 
pelting was not resumed, and the police were able 
to convey the erratic “ Father Ignatius” away with 
no worse accompaniment than a little hooting and 
hissing. 

A “Noncon.,” who heard the “Father” preach 
from John xy. 13, reports that he heard nothing 
even from this text of the “cross of Christ,” but he 
saw a profusion of crosses. Close by his side was a. 
lady who had a cross from each ear; one, very 
large, on her breast; one on each cover of her 
Prayer-book; three on the ribands which were in 
her Prayer-book. Eight in all. 

We learn from the Report of the}Commission on 
the Irish Church that it consists of— 

“J, Two archbishops and ten bishops. d 

“2. Thirty corporations of deans and chapters, 
and twelve minor corporations connected with 
cathedrals. 

“3. Thirty-two deans and thirty-three archdea- 
cons. 

“4, 1,509 beneficed incumbents, and moreTthan 
500 stipendiary curates. (There are 1,518 benefices,. 
and 309 of them are in lay patronage). 

“5. 693,357 persons, including, we suppose, the 
clergy. 

“The net revenues appropriated to the mainten- 
ance of this Church amount to £581,000; of this 
£364,000 arises from tithe-rent charge, £204,000. 
from rents of lands. 


The Weekly Register states that the two curates 
of a Ritualistic Church in Soho were received on 
Sunday last, into the Romish Church, at the Ora- 
tory, Brompton. Their conversion has caused a 
great sensation among the members of the congre 
gation, many of whom, it is supposed, will follow 
the curates’ example. ‘ 

A writer in the Christian World says, that in at 
least ten churches of Oxford are the teachings of 
Newman and Pusey set forth with their most 
bewitching accessories. I'wo of these churches are 
within sight of the “ Martyrs’ Memorial,” erected 
in perpetuation of the stand made by the “noble 
three ”—Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, and within. 
these churches are taught the very doctrines for- 
which the Reformers yielded up their lives. 

The Church Congress was opened in Dublin, on. 
Tuesday, with a sermon by the Dean of Cork. We 
must reserve our notice of the proceedings till 
next week, when they will have been brought to. 
a close. 

The Zimes describes Mr. Alderman Lawrence, 
just elected Lord Mayor of London, as “a man of 
business, of discriminating judgment, and good 
sense ;” and we may add, a true and consistent 
Unitarian Christian. a0! 
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WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Saturday Review wonders who are the per- 
sons for whose satisfaction the Irish Commission 
report is intended. Even if every one of its re- 
commendations were adopted, the Roman Catholic 
grievance against the Establishment would be 
neither removed nor modified. The Irish Roman 
Catholic objects to the Church Establishment 
either because it is Protestant, or because it is 
English, or because it is the Church of the minority, 
or because it is the Church of the rich. Whether 
these grounds are good or bad, they will be alto- 
gether unaffected by any re-arrangement of in- 
cumbents’ incomes. Again, an Irish Protestant 
will be a more extraordinary creation than one 

takes him for, if his zeal for the Establishment is 
quickened by its becoming the subject of a number 
of sweeping alterations for which none of its mem- 
bers have ever expressed the faintest wish. The 
parishes which cannot muster the requisite forty 
will have no particular cause to love the Commis- 
sioners; and though their neighbours in the ad- 
joining parish may derive a momentary pleasure 
from the thought of seeing their church fuller, their 
enthusiasm will soon be damped by the discovery 
that, in the case of a church ten miles off, {the en- 
chantment lent by distance is rarely tested by a 
nearer approach. As to the clergy, the Bishops 
would have more work and less pay; the incum- 
ents of well-endowed parishes with a Church 
population under 100 would have more work and 
less pay; the incumbents of well-endowed"parishes 
with a Church population above 100 would have 
more work and the same pay. We arrive, then, by 
a process of exhaustion, at the incumbents of ill- 
endowed parishes; and here, it may be admit- 
ted, we have at last reached bottom. Unless 
human nature in Ireland is very different from 
human nature elsewhere, a clergyman with less 
than £300 a year would derive a solid satis- 
faction from seeing his income made up to that 
modest figure by the suppression of some of 
his brethren and the taxation of others. Whether, 
if Parliament undertakes to legislate about the 
Irish Church, it will be worth its while to do so in 
the interest, not of the Irish people, but of poor 
Irish incumbents, is a question which the Govern- 
ment will probably answer one way and the House 
of Commons another. 

The Spectator remarks that the Commission have 
tried to patch up the outworks of the Irish Church 
by recommending a hasty removal of the most 
flagrant abuses, and they are so far behind their 
party as not yet to know that these abuses have 
been elevated into the glories of the system. When 
Rip van Winkle came back from his long sleep, he 
thought to ingratiate himself with the strange 
people in his village by a profession of loyalty to 
the King, not knowing that the royal head on the 
signboard» had given place to that of General 
Washington, The Commissioners have also to 
learn much on their return from inquiry to active 
life, and if there be any truth in the rumours of 
Mr. Disraeli’s flank movement, the report itself may 
be still more behind the age than its one practical 
recommendation, and its labours will be thrown 
away upon the Government as well as upon the 
Opposition. 

On the report of the Marquis of Bute’s conversion 
to the Romish Church, afterwards contradicted, the 
Westminster Gazette says: 

“ Anglicanism, with its inconsistencies and con- 
tradietions, even in its most Catholic development, 
is unable to satisfy the yearnings of earnest minds 
after truth; in vain Dr. Pusey'strives, by a singular 
stretch of personal authority, to stem the tide. 
His“ Eirenicon,” which was written with this intent, 
has been a signal failure. Ritualism, with its high 
aspirations and ardent but delusive hopes for cor- 
porate reunion with Rome, is only educating men 
for the Catholic Church, The Church is patient; 
she waits and watches, and prays, and her reward 
is to see almost day by day stray sheep, known or 
unknown, return from strange pastures to the one 
fold of the one Shepherd.” 

“HH. Marriott, member of the E. C..U.,” writes 
from Leeds to the Guardian to ask, “ what autho- 
rity we have for the title given to the Blessed 
Virgin in a hymn” that was sung recently at All 
Saints’, Lambeth, in which “the Mother of God was 
addressed as ‘Queen of Earth and Heaven?” He 
says: 

- “Jesus is King of Heaven, being God. But how 
can the Blessed Virgin have a similar title? It may 
sound very pretty in poetry. But that title in- 
volves more, and requires from us more assent as 


to the status of the Blessed Virgin (Mother of God 
though she is), than as Christians and Catholics also, 
we may give.” 


The Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, likewise M. E. C. U., 
wants to know “where the Church of England 
forbids the cultus of the Virgin Mary? For his 
part, he has carefully looked through the Prayer- 
book, Canticles, and Homilies, and has failed to 
find it.” 


The English Independent says: 


«¢S. G. O.’s’ assertion that the Church of Eng- 
land is de facto disestablished may be but a paradox, 
and Dr. Vaughan’s prophecy of immediate disestab- 
lishment may be premature; but that the days of 
Establishments in Great Britain are numbered no- 
body now doubts. No party of the Anglican Church 
can be found to affirm that the union of Church 
and State in this country is destined to be of long 
continuance. The High Church party have ceased 
to wish for it, the Broad Churcbhmen desire it for 
the sake of securing a safe place in which to teach 
doctrines which the Evangelical party—who also 
desire it for the lowest of all reasons—heartily de- 
test. How many years ago is it since the State 
Church seemed the strongest and most securely 
rooted of all English institutions? Or how 
many months? It has indeed not been difficult 
to foretell that if the development of High 
Church principles were not arrested some great 
rupture must take place, or the State would 
be compelled to cast loose a Church which, 
professing to be Protestant, was really anti-Protes- 
tant; and the Pall Mall Gazette is right in ascribing 
the loss of confidence which the Church has suffered 
to ‘the progressive divergence of the clergy from 
the laity.’ But that is not the whole account of 
the matter. For the last thirty or forty years the 
people of England have been gradually receiving 
into their hearts the great idea of religious equality. 
They have listened to the complaints and to the 
teachings of Nonconformists; their sentiment of 
justice has compelled them to concede the principle 
of equality in a hundred practical ways, and now 
they are beginning to perceive that a State Church 
is by name and nature incompatible with the doc- 
trine whose grandeur is dawning on their minds. 
Thus it is that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, having been taken in hand as a thing to be 
done, and done at once, it is universally accepted 
as the precursor of disestablishment in Scotland, 
and in England also.” 

A correspondent of the Daily Wews gives the 
following account of a sermon which he heard the 
other day not 100 miles from Oxford: 

“The reverend gentleman took as his text, ‘Can 
we find such a one as this is, a man in whom the 
spirit of God is’? (Gen, xli. 38). The application 
tacked to this text by the nineteenth century 
Sacheverell was exceedingly sharp. Though there 
might now-a-days be those who ‘ knew not Joseph,’ 
‘the man whose eyes were opened’ could see him 
in ‘little Benjamin, our ruler.’ In our Premier we 
had ‘a man in whom the spirit of God is, and it 
was the duty of the electors of the preacher’s parish 
to vote for Mr. ——, as one who would support the 
man sent to us by Providence, like the patriarch 
Joseph of old, as a deliverer in a critical time. 
Whether the discourse fe)! on dull ears or on empty 
benches, certain it is that the parish is one of those 
in which the Liberal candidate, his horses taken 
from the carriage, has been drawn in proleptic 
triumph, anticipating the future chairing. In short, 
the parishioners of this sharp Sacheverell are Nor 
FOR JOSEPH.” 

Reviewing some letters on Church and State, by 
Professor Maurice, which it has published, the Daily 
News says that, so far as it understands, it is to an 
eventual restoration of unity of belief that he looks 
for deliverance from all the perplexities which now 
beset the question of Church and State. In his 
closing letter he dwells with great earnestness and 
eloquence on the mischiefs of sectarianism. He 
points out, truly enough, that “ the efforts to redress 
the evil which are made on the first discovery of it 
are often rash as well as feeble.” He believes that 
in the creation of a common faith each English sect 
“is entrusted with a special trust, not apprehended 
with the same distinctness by others.” With the 
theological aspect of this view of the religious 
future of England the Mews is not concerned, but 
upon its bearing on the question of Church and 
State it has one word to say. Professor Maurice 
believes that the position the Church of England 
enjoys is one “ with which it ought not to part ”— 
one “ which, used aright, may enable it to denounce 
its own sectarianism, and to assist all sects in es- 
caping from theirs.” As used at present, this posi- 
tion seems chiefly valued because it enables two or 
three sects to co-exist in the same establishment, 
But, apart from this, does it not cccur to Professor 
Maurice that the non-established sects may be dis- 
posed to ask—If we are each “entrusted with a 
special trust, not apprehended with the same dis- 
tictness by others,’ why should one of us receive 
honours and emoluments for exercising this trust 


which are denied to his co-trustees? They do not 
put this question now, because, after the English 
fashion, they acquiesce in an Established Church, 
as in other established facts, without troubling 
themselves with perilous defences of that which is 
strong in old custom and good works. 


We had no idea how sad the consequences of 
“reading” sermons were, till we had our eyes 
opened by a correspondent of the Methodist Times. 
He thus writes : 


“ Dr. Pusey is not the only enemy to the spread 
of vital godliness; there are Methodist preachers 
who wield, in a limited sphere, an influence as 
detrimental to it as his. Reading their sermons is 
but ‘the outward and visible sign’ of a want of 
earnest piety; which want is manifested in other 
ways. The men who read their sermons cannot be 
expected to be pastors of the flock, or examples of 
zealous devotion to the cause by which they live; 
and they are as certainly promoting a spirit of 
Laodicean lukewarmness, as the Ritualists one of 
mere formality and Pharisaic display. The Church 
is really in danger, not merely ‘the Church of Eng- 
land, but the Church as it exists amongst Methodists, 
if reading sermons becomes ‘the order of the day.” 

“An Irish Lay Patron” has published a pamphlet, 
in which he urges on the Irish clergy and laity an 
immediate consideration of the question of “recon- 
struction.” It is unwise, he thinks, to continue the 
struggle. They may dam back the flood, but it will 
burst upon us with accumulated force.” “ Wow it is 
in our power, by confessing to ourselves that the 
flood is inevitable, and allowing it to flow, in a 
great measure to guide its course, and sosave much 
from ruin.” The present is the opportunity for an 
honourable capitulation. “The present is the 
moment at which we are more likely than at any 
other te get good terms. There are many consider- 
ations which would now induce Mr. Gladstone and 
his party to give us very liberal terms, if we agree 
to take them peaceably.” Supposing the Irish 
Church could be perfectly successful in resisting 
Mr. Gladstone, and that not he, but Mr. Disraeli, 
has to decide its future, the prospect appears 
gloomy inthe extreme, “ Four more bishoprics to 
be cut off at once; the income of all the rest, 
save one, to be largely reduced; other reductions, 
parings, and clippings!—mere sops to Cerberus, 
which, having devoured, he will turn again and 
rend us; a State Church starved by its friends, and 
none the less hated by its foes.” “Let us a thou- 
sand times have total disestablishmant and disen- 
dowment.” Among the principles of reconstruction 
which the “Lay Patron” suggests, one is that 
“nothing should be accepted from the State asa 
gift.” The onus probandi as to whether any portion 
of Church funds arises from private benefactions, 
or is public property, and therefore alienable, 
“should be in every case thrown upon the spoilers.” 
The sum to be given to the clergy in commutation 
of their life estate “should be handed in a bulk to 
the Church,” the Church engaging to pay the 
existing incumbents. The Church} should have 
power to select investments for the money so handed 
to her; also to commute, with consent of incum- 
bent, any life estate for a bulk sum; further, to 
elect its own governing body, to maintain glebes at 
cost of present incumbents, to dispose of glebes or 
churches, and to convey away advowsons of livings 
in perpetuity or otherwise. To the Church asa 
body the writer believes the advantages of such a 
settlement would be incalculable. It would receive 
about £8,000,000 as a basis of reconstruction and a 
nucleus for bequests and systematic voluntary con- 
tributions. The lay patrons should, he adds. 
restore to the Church the compensation they would 
receive, which they could not convert to their own 
use, and the rulers of the Church would, in return, 
“see the justice of returning to them their 
patronage.” 

“A Layman” writes to the Times: 


“Tf I mistake not, the people of this country, 
who, after all, are the lifeblood and strength of the 
Church, are becoming awake to the inconsistency 
of the ministers of the Church being divided into 
High, Low, and Broad Church parties; are daily 
coming to the conclusion that if the clergy cannot 
agree among themselves upon the meaning and 
intent of the Church’s Articles, they must take the 
decision of the matter into their own hands, even if 
the result of doing so should be the disestablish- 
ment of the Church and the curtailment of the 
privileges of her ministers. I trust that the day 
when such an event will occur is far distant; but [ 
cannot conceal from myself the fact that, unless 
the practices and constitution of the Church are 
brought more in accordance with the teaching of 
the Bible, and less reliance placed upon the traditions 
and practices of a bygone and superstitious age, 
that day is much nearer to our doors than we are 
inclined to admit.” 
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OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XXIII. 


Supsect: God’s love and care for the Hebrew 
nation is made use of by their writers to draw them 
to virtue. 

Read Exodus xix. 1—8. Jehovah is said to have 
borne the nation upon eagles’ wings to carry them 
out of Egypt and to bring them to Himself. If they 
obey His voice and keep His covenant, then shall 
they be a peculiar treasure to Him above other 
peoples. 

Deuteronomy, vii., contains the same thoughts 
more at length. Jehovah did not set His love upon 
you, nor choose you because ye were more in num- 
ber than any other people; but because He loved 
you and would keep the oath He had sworn to your 
fathers did He do all this. And the Jews on their 
part are to keep His commandments, and to abhor 
and to detest idolatry. 

The Prophets, who write from the midst of their 
national troubles, set forth the love of God with yet 
greater tenderness, and urge more pressingly a re- 
turn from all evil conduct. Read Jeremiah xxxi. 
3—20. “Jehovah appeared from afar to me, saying, 
‘J have loved thee with an everlasting love.” He 
addresses the nation under the name of Virgin of 
Israel—“ Thou shalt yet again be adorned with 
timbrels and dances and the planting of vines.” 
Point out that this passage was written after both 
halves of the nation had been carried into captivity ; 
the people are to return home both to Samaria and 
to.Zion or Jerusalem. In verse 15, Jehovah calls 
the nation by the name of Rachel, comforts her for 
the loss of her children, and tells her to cease from 
weeping for they shall come back. Again, under 
the name of Ephraim, the nation is spoken of as 
repenting after punishment: “ Heis a valued son, a 
beloved child. As often as I speak against him, I 
do earnestly remember him still.” 

Read Zeph. iii. 14—20, where, after fortelling a 
better time to the nation, the Prophet breaks forth: 
“Sing, O daughter of Zion ; be glad and rejoice 
with all thy heart, O daughter of Jerusalem. 
Jebovah, thy God, in the midst of thee is mighty. 
He will save, He will rejoice over thee with joy, He 
will pardon in His love, He will joy over thee with 
singing.” 


SCOTTISH LIGHTS ON THE IRISH CHURCH. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Wuen itis possible to interpret an opponent’s words 
either in a way that makes him talk sense orina 
way that makes him talk nonsense, it is wisest, in 
the interests of serious controversy, to take the 
former course. Mr, Gleig, it seems, is not of 
this opinion. He thinks it worth while to chal- 
lenge Mr. Gladstone to prove that “ either at this 
moment or at any former period, Scotland is or 
bas ever been without her endowed and Established 
Chureb.” If Mr. Gladstone is unable to prove this 
—as his challenger is comfortably and correctly 
convinced he will be—then Mr. Gleig assumes that 
the whole argument from the example of Scotland 
falls to the ground. The chaplain-general is pro- 
bably far too satisfied with his decisive victory over 
a straw antagonist to listen to our assurance that, 
for the purposes for which it is invoked by Liberal 
reasoners, this argument is quite unaffected by his 
historical platitudes. First of all, it is used nega- 
tively. The Scottish nation would not endure a 
branch of the Anglican Church as the established 
religion of their country; why should the Irish 
nation be expected to be more patient of the same 
experiment? S-condly, it isused by way of answer 
to the plea that, if the established religion ought 
to be the religion of the majority, the majority of 
the three kingdoms is meant, not the majority in 
any one of them. This theory is at once disposed 
ot by the instance of Scotland. Thirdly, it is used 
to overthrow the assertion that a union between 
the kingdoms of Ireland and England implies a 
union between their Established Churches, since 
the want of an ecclesiastical union between Scot- 
land and England proves conclusively that a 
political union may exist in the absence of any such 
condition. Can Mr. Gleig deny that in these three 
respects the experience of Scotland does supply 
very appropriate matter for Liberal speeches? If 
he cannot deny it, he may perhaps, by a little re- 
flection, find out for himself how it is that Liberal 
statesmen “undertake to justify their proposed 
policy in Ireland by referring to what was done in 
Scotland 200 years ago.” 

Of course, Mr, Gleig has a perfect right to con- 
tend that the true policy in the matter would be 
to make the parallel between Scotland and Ire- 
land complete by setting aside “the Protestant 
Epispogal Church in Ireland, because the Irish 
people are impatient of its establishment,” and 
taking “the Church of Rome into alliance with the 
State, because it is the Church of the people.” At 
least, as he ~promises to discuss at some future 
time “ how all this is to be brought about consist- 
éntly with the Protestant constitution of these 


realms,” we suppose he would contend that this is | 
the true policy in the matter. Whether it 1s 80, 
seems to us almost as unimportant as whether Mr, 
Gleig thinks so. There are few things more re- 
markable than the inability of some politicians, as 
well Liberals as Conservatives, to take this fact in. 
No man is bound to attempt impossibilities ; and 
one would have thought that every man, from Lord 
Grey down to Mr. Gleiz, must have seen by this 
time that the endowment of the Roman Cathclic 
Church in Ireland, in every one of the forms in 
which it is proposed, is an impossibility. Let us 
consider for a moment what such a proposal must 
involve. If it were done in the way which Mr. 
Gleig seems to contemplate, it would amount to a 
transfer of the whole endowments of the Anglican 
Church in Ireland to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Ona given Sunday, Archbishop-Trench would ap- 
pear for the last time at St. Patrick’s, and on the 
following Sunday, if the requisite ritual changes 
could be made in the time, Cardinal Cullen would 
sing high mass there. A similar substitution would 
take place in every cathedral and parish church in 
Ireland, and thus the Roman Catholics would be 
satisfied, while the principle of a State Church 
would be maintained. We had thought of men- 
tioning a few reasons why this transaction would 
not be likely to command the assent either of the 
Parliament or the people of England; but, now 
that we have described it, there really seems no 
need to doso. If Mr. Gleig differs from us on this 
point, we advise him to take counsel with some 
congenial member of the House of Commons, and 
by his assistance to introduce a bill to this effect 
next session. 

The milder forms of the same prescription are 
probably not drastic enough for Mr. Gleig, but as 
they have their advocates here and there we may 
as wellsay a word or twoon each. The first is the 
“levelling up” scheme, which proposes to leave the 
endowments of the Irish Church in the hands of 
their present owners, and to endow the Roman 
Catholic Church from the general funds of the 
State. With respect to this proposal, the essential 
thing to observe is that, if such an endowment is to 
be effectual for the purpose of conciliating Roman 
Catholic sentiment, and thereby pacifying Ireland, 
it must be strictly proportionate to the numerical 
strength of the respective communions. It would 
be a simple insult to the Roman Catholic clergy to 
say, Weintend to pay you in common with the 
Anglican clergy, but we shall only give you half, 
or a quarter, or an eighth of the sum we give them. 
As, therefore, with a population a little under 
700,000, the Anglican Church in Ireland enjoys an 
income of £581,000, we should have to provide for 
the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, with a 
population of about 4,500,000, an income of some- 
thing like £3,725,000. This would be about equiva- 
lent to a permanent additional income tax of 3d. 
in the pound. Any rational advocate of the scheme 
must, consequently, be prepared to explain by 
what means he proposes to make this feature in 
the annual budget palatable to a Protestant public 
with a keen regard to economy. The second of 
the milder forms to which we referred is free from 
many of the difficulties which beset the two former. 
To divide the existing ecclesiastical revenues 
of Ireland proportionately among the several com- 
munions to which Irishmen belong would involve 
no cost to the S.ate, and would be decidedly Jess 
irritating to Protestant susceptibilities. We suspect 
that, even in this diJuted state, it would be found 
far too irritating to have any chance of acceptance ; 
but this consideration need not be insisted on, 
since there is a special obstacle to the adoption of 
this proposal which is of itself quite fatal toit. A 
division of ecclesiastical property is the one kind of 
endowment to which the Roman Catholic Church 
is on principle opposed. In Ireland she may have 
reasons for disliking the other forms also, but this 
particular form she would reject anywhere. She 
will endure to be deprived of all that she thinks 
her own, and to accept pay from the State that, has 
robbed her in return for the services she renders 
it; but she will not endure to take a part of what 
she thinks her own, while another part is given to 
heretics. This may seem to some a meaningless 
distinction, but it is not so to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. Where the property of the Church has 
all disappeared, as in France, the clergy have no 
scruple about accepting a stipend from the State, 
since to do so does not, in their judgment, commit 
them to any condonation of the original sacrilege. 
But where the property of the Church still exists, 
only in the hands of a rival religious body, to be a 
consenting party to any proportionate redistribution 
of it by the State would, tvey think, imply assent 
to the priaciple that what has once belonged to the 
Church can legitimately be taken from her. The 
application of this principle would be too incon- 
venient in Italy for the Roman authorities to allow 
its recognition in Ireland, whatever local advan- 
tages might attend such a course. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Recent statistics give rather a startling view of the 
progress of Romanism in the States. It is said that 
in 1800 there were only one bishop, 100 priests, and 
50,000 laymen of this faith ; whereas now there are 
three vicariates, 29 colleges, 45 bishops, 2,317 priests, 
49 ecclesiastical institutions, 26 hospitals, 3,795 


churches, and 5,000,000 people. The influence, too, 
which the Catholics possess, at least in New York, 
seems shown by the amount of the grants made to 
their institutions. In 1866 these received $124,000, 
while Protestant and Jewish ones had only $4,000. 
Last August, by the “City Levy Tax Bill,” the 
Catholics had upwards of $70,000; and they have 
the grant of a lease of land, at a dollar per annum, 
which is said to be worth two million dollars, 


Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, preacher to Harvard 
University, and Plummer Professor of Christian 
Morals, has in the press “ Reminiscences of Euro- 
pean Travel,” which we imagine will be interesting 
on this side the Atlantic as well as on his own. 


Dr. Furness, who has made himself so favourably 
known by his previous works of a similar kind, is 
about to publish another book on the life of Jesus, 
the title of which is “The Unconscious Truth of the 
Four Gospels.” 


The American Unitarian Association has just 
issued the ninth edition of the Rev, W. H. Channing’s 
Memoir of his Uncle, which, through his liberality 
in allowing the use of the plates perfectly free, can 
be had at so low a price as to bring it within the 
reach of nearly all. 


The Philadelphia Universe, the oldest Roman 
Catholic paper in America, in giving an account of 
the baptism of Thaddeus Stevens, just before his 
death, by Sisters of Charity, makes salvation so 
easy a matter that one can’t see the slightest reason 
for that “fear and trembling” of which the Apostle 
speaks. It says: 

“The deceased himself gave full consent to this 
baptism. He died in a few minutes after the 
sacrament. Had he during his long life any pre- 
dilections for the Catholic faith? Be that asit may, 
he died a son of Pius 1X., and as baptism expunges 
all sins which are on the soul before its administra- 
tion, his salvation is certain. God rest his soul.” 


The sermon question seems to be exciting interest 
in America as well as here. In an article on “Our 
Preachers,” the New York Times says: 


“ The great fault in the preaching of the day is 
its lack of applicability to the everyday interests 
of humanity. Christianity is truly the great organ 
of human progress; but, still how true itis that. 
this progress mainly goes on over the heads of our 
preachers and, we may add, even in spite of their 
preaching. The pulpit does not rise to the sublime 
height of the great argument of Christianity. Ser- 
mons are, in the majority of cases, vague and 
meaningless—mere talk without effect. They,toa 
great degree, refuse to concern themselves with the 
vital questions which vex the earthly pilgrimage of 
mortals, while they indulge in meaningless prating 
about the conversion of souls, the joys of Heaven, 
or the terrors of hell. The efforts of clergymen to 
intensify and perpetuate sectional animosities, 
instead of preaching universal Christian charity, is 
the principal obstacle in the way of the union of all 
Christian organisations in a common brotherhood. 
This is the rule, though, fortunately, there are noble 
exceptions. And how teware the clergymen, who, 
rejecting platitudes, rejecting also mere poetic 
sentiment, factitious eloquence, and naked theo- 
logical notions, bring the Gospel of Christ to bear 
directly upon the real needs of their congregations ! 
The help which should come to the sorely tempted 
does not come. The instruction which ought to be 
given to parents as to the training of their children 
is not given. No influenceis brought to bear against 
the crying evils of society.” 


Ghe Anitarian BHerald, 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1868, 
SYMBOLISM, 


Tue most striking peculiarity of the 
Church of England of the present day is. 
the rapid increase of the pomp of its reli- 
gious .services. Compared with the 
slovenliness which characterised it 
quarter of a century since, the change is 
certainly a pleasing one. Rare is it now 
to see the dilapidated country church, or 
the dark and unwholesome city one, in 
whichthe servceused to beshufiled through ~ 
as rapidly as possible, and the parson, the 

clerk, and the people seemed equally 

anxious to get to the end. That day is 

gone by, and there is no doubt that such 

earnestness as can be made known by 

outward and visible signs is plainly mani-— 
fest in the vast majority of our churches, — 
whether in town or in the country. Nor 
is this earnestness confined to the mere 
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ceremonial of worship; the clergymen 
seem once more to recognise the fact that 
they have “the cure of souls” delivered 
unto them, and to manifest the sincerity 
of their convictions by their good works 
in their various parishes. This we be- 
lieve is especially true of those clergy- 
men who have adopted ritualistic prac- 
tices, and who, by the variety and 
eccentricity of their performances, are 
alternately astonishing and scandalising 
their more sober brethren. Great fun has 
been made of the so-called “ pig’s-head 
festival” at Haydock ; but here it seems 
to us that the Ritualists have much the 
best of the argument. If a pig-butcher 
feels grateful for his success, why should 
he not present his pig’s head as well as 
the gardner his flowers, or the farmer his 
corn? Aésthetically, it is rather ludicrous, 
but surely as a religious act it is equally as 
praiseworthy and acceptable as the more 
elegant thank-offerings. 

The very fact of such a ceremonial as 
the Haydock festival having taken place 
in an English Church ought to convince 
us that the mere day of Church millinery 
among the ritualists has past. It is with 
them no longer a matter of good taste as to 
what shall, and what shall not be done, 
they are upheld by a sense of duty which 

- makes them ridicule proof. They have a 
theory to uphold, and whatever is neces- 
sary to the full developement of that 
theory, will be carried out in spite of the 
sneers of the many and the violence of 
thefew. That which the eye sees, and the 
ear hears in these ritualistic services, is 
but one-half, and that the smaller one, of 
what is meant. They are, heart and soul, 
devout symbolists, and as such are steadily 
and perseveringly introducing their sym- 
bolism on all possible occasions. Now, 
symbolism is in itself so natural, so in- 
nocent, almost we think so inevitable, 
that it is at first sight difficult to say 
where praise should end and censure begin. 
In the most meagre form of our dissenting 
worship there is still symbolism at the 
very root of what ceremonial we have. 
What is the Lord’s Supper but a symbol 
of the headship of Curisvand the brotherly 
union of Christians? This is its most 
meagre interpretation ; without which it 
would be absolutely unmeaning. Is not 
the marriage ring a symbol, the christen- 
ing of the child, the baptism of the adult, 
the kneeling or standing in public prayer, 
and the bowing of the head in times of 
sorroworrepentance? These are but a few 
of the simplest symbols wishout which, or 
something of a similar character, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive howa religious servicecould 
be conducted. There can be little dis- 
pute that appropriate symbolism is a very 
strong aid in arousing, no less than in 
gratifying, our religious emotions, and we 
have the authority of our great teacher for 
its use. He not only instituted the 
Lord’s Supper as an undying memorial of 
himself, but he commanded his disciples to 
go forth and baptise all nations, and even 
submitted to the ceremony himself. On 
the other hand, he bitterly reproached the 
Jews with having shut up the door of the 
Church of Gop so that no man could enter 
in; that is, if we understand him aright, 
they made the practise of religion so diffi- 
cult by their elaborate symbolism and 
ceremonial, that men’s minds were turned 
away from the real essence of a religious 
faith, and led into the practise of forms, 
to them void of spiritual significance, as 
truly efficacious for salvation. Herein 
lies the great and ever present danger of 


symbolic worship ;—the substitution of, 
the sign for the reality; the misplaced 
confidence in the outward ceremonial, | 
instead of the well-grounded assurance of | 
a real unity of spirit with Gop and 
CHRIST. 

Not on this account, however, is | 
symbolism to be condemned; the abuse | 
is no argument against the use. But let) 
us turn from the simplicity and directness | 
of the symbolism of the New Testament, 
to that of the Roman ceremonial which | 
the Ritualists are introducing, and we are 
at once conscious that whilst the one is a/| 
healthy and natural expression of piety, 
the other is the result of a diseased 
imagination. Compare the simplicity of 
Curist sitting down with his disciples 
and blessing the bread and wine, and 
telling them that they were the sym- 
bols of the faith which he taught, 
with the elaborate ceremonial of the Eu- 
charist, in which the wine and the water 
must be carefully mixed to represent the 
two natures of Curist, and the bread, 
which must be made only of flour ana 
water and salt, and in the form of a wafer, 
and stamped with a cross to signify his 
passion andresurrection. Then mark the 
eolemn benediction by which these simple 
elements are turned into the very body 
and blood of Curist, and are elevated for 
the worship of the people. Surely this is 
symbolism of a very different character 
from what our Saviour either practised or 
sanctioned ; and when we see that this 
same fondness of detail is carried into all 
the offices of religion, so that the very 
colour of the celebrant’s robes, and the 
shape of the cross which he carries, are none 
of them without their official significance, 
it seems that these are much more like the 
practices which our Lorp condemned in 
the Jews than those which he enjoined on 
his disciples. They, too, wore gorgeous 
robes, used elaborate ceremonial, and paid 
tithe of all that they had, and yet they 
shut the door of the church against man- 
kind, 

Not yet, we freely admit, is this the 
case with the English Ritualists ; they are 
still in the very fervour of their early dis- 
cipleship, and are under the influence of a 
strong reaction against the coldness and 
meagreness of their earlier habits. Unless, 
however, the history of all ages shall be 
faisified by their experience, they will 
find that their excessive, though ro- 
mantic, attachment to symbolism will 
lead them back to the rigid formalism of 
the Roman Church. Unity of doctrine 
and of practise will be found essential to 
the completion of their idea of a symbolic 


church; this unity necessitates an authority 
whom all must obey, and irresponsible 
authority is the death-blow to that spiritual 
life in which they now glory, for it is 
chiefly the very defiance of established 
authority that gives them the vitality they 
possess. It is sad to behold so much 
earnestness and piety expended in so 
hopeless a cause, to see those who are 
now so earnest in opening the door, pre- 
paring at the same time the bolts that are 
to fasten it up again. Let those who are 
interested in these matters watch the 
growth and the significance of English 
symbolism, let them note how little by 
little the Eucharistic doctrine and the 
priestly function are growing in public 
estimation, and we think they will admit 
that the disease needs other treatment 
than sneering articles on pigs’ heads, or 
jocose ones on church millinery. Those 
who believe that simple, honest, religious 


faith is the crown of a good man’s life, 
and the safeguard of a nation’s honour, 
must see with sorrow the reintroduction 
of this ancient priestcraft, and must hope, 
almost against hope, that the Church of 
England will yet find some means to 
counteract the well meant, but most bane- 
ful activity of the Ritualistic clergy. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
THEOLOGY.—PART IV. 
NEANDER was the next great champion who picked 
up the gauntlet flung down by Strauss, But what- 
ever we may think of the intrinsic worth of his 
“Leben Jesu,” as a polemical work it certainly was 
a failure. In the very first step he “ begged the 
question” by assuming the supernatural birth of 
Jesus. Now, said he, when a person is thus born 
in a wonderful manner, totally outside the known 
course of things, it is but natural to expect that his 
actions should be attended by wonderful effects, as 
one miracle necessarily introduces another, because 
miracles are not to be regarded as merely isolated 
occurrences, but as members of a great whole—the. 
entrance of higher powers into humanity. This un- 
fortunate “ petitio principii” has spoiled the work 
of one of the holiest and most estimable men in the 
whole circle of modern divines. However, as if to 
make up for the unwarranted assumption, Neander 
concedes almost everything contended for by the 
old Rationalists. For instance, the wonderful oc- 
currences said to have taken place at the baptism 
of Jesus, he admitted, had no objective reality, but 
were merely a vision of the Baptist’s. The story 
of the temptation is true, but not real history ; the 
substance of it is fact, but the form is symbolical. 
The turning of water into wine at the marriage in 
Cana was nota real matter of fact—changing of one 
substance into another, but merely an impartation 
of the power of wine tothe water. Inthe accounts 
of raising the dead it is not shown that real death 
had taken place; perhaps the persons wére only in 
a state of syncope. The possessed of the devils 
were peoplesuffering from derangement or epilepsy3. 
and though our Lord addressed them asif they really 
had devils in them, that was merely an accommoda- 
tion of language tothe popular mind. Thus, by the 
rational, mythical, and supernatural methods of in-- 
terpreting the sacred history, Neander reduces the: 
amount of miracle to the smallest possible quantity. 

Out of the same school came the mid, gentle, 
elegantly-minded Ullmann, and in the “Sivdien 
und Kritiken,” for the year 1836, published the 
most thorough critique of Strauss’s work that has 
ever appeared. “There can be no question,” said 
Ullmann, “that many things in the Gospel history 
are mixed up with popular legends, whilst others 
are of a purely symbolical character; still, it does 
not follow that the whole thing is a myth—a 
dilemma in which Strauss would willingly involve 
us. But the real dilemmais, either Christ produced 
the church, or the church produced Christ; the 
latter supposition is contrary to the whole analogy 
of history, the former, therefore, must be true.” 
“No,” replied Strauss, “the one does not exclude 
the other, both have had their mutual influence; 
Jesus originated the early church, and the early 
church robed him with its Messianic ideas.” And 
thus “the transient and permanent,” the matter 
and form, have come down to us so welded together 
that it is now almost impossible to separate them. 
Strauss, in the conclusion of his “ Leben Jesu,” had 
maintained that the Divine Idea could not be fully 
realised in an individual, but only in the race, 
Ullmann, however, reminded him that in every 
department of spiritual life great geniuses, from 
time to time, appeared; and that in every science 
and art there is generally one pre-eminent above 
the rest—a man who stands alone, towering over 
all others in the solitary grandeur of his creative 
powers, such as Homer, Sophocles, Shakspere, 
and Handel. And so analogy would lead us to 
expect that, in the sphere of religion, a great genius 
should sometime or other appear—a man in whom 
all the elements of true religion would fociate, 
whose appearance would make arn epoch in history, 
ending an old age and beginning a new. Strauss 
confessed his willingness to admit this view of the 
person of Christ, and to acknowledge him as the 
founder of the absolute religion—the greatest 
religious genius the world had ever seen, and 
beyond whom it was impossible to go. 

The vast number of books, pamphlets, and 
reviews tbat followed in the wake of Neander and 
Ullmann are noteworthy, as indicating the extent 
to which Strauss had troubled the waters. But the 
most important result of the whole controversy 
was the critical spirit that it helped to evolve. 
Every one admitted that the whole thing turned 
upon the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Gospels. If the histories were not written by eye- 
witnesses, or by companions of eye-witnesses, but 
by men who lived a hundred years after the events 
recorded, there can be no security against the 
supposition that legends have been mixed up with 
historical facts. The three first Gospels had under- 
gone a pretty good sifting in the hands of Sebleier- 
macher and his school; but the fourth remained, 
comparatively intact. At all events, the proofs of 
its ungenuineness were not sufficient to overthrow 
the internal evidence on which the orthodox 
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opinion mainly rested. Bretschneider had adduced 
some strong arguments against its genuiaeness, but 
it remained for Ferdinand Christian Baur, professor 
of theology in the University of Tubingen, to re- 
investigate the whole question, with an acuteness 
of criticism, a depth of learning, and a philosophic 
power of thought altogether unequalled in the 
whole region of biblical science. Schleiermacher 
had admitted that if the Apostle John wrote the 
Apocalypse, he could not have written the Gospel. 
“ Now,” said Baur, “ there is much more proof of the 
apostolic origin of the Apocalypse than there is of the 
genuineness of the Gospel; and since it is admitted 
that we cannot have both, we must hold the 
former, and reject the latter as a work of the 
Apostle John.” Towards the end of the second 
century, there arose a very animated controversy 
between the Eastern and Western Churches touch- 
ing the celebration of the Passover. The Orientals, 
whose principal spokesman was Polykrates, Bishop 
of Ephesus, kept the feast on the 14th of the 
month Nisan; and, as authority for this custom, 
the Bishop referred to the practice of the Apostle 
John, ‘“‘ who lay on the breast of the Lord ;” to Poly- 
carp, Bishop of Smyrna; and to many others, all of 
whom, “following the example of the Lord, kept 
the 14th day, according to the Gospel.” On the 
other hand, the Occidentals kept their Passover on 
the day of the resurrection, maintaining, that as 
Christ had abrogated the Jewish feast by holding his 
paschal meal on the 13th of the month, they were 
at liberty to fix on any day they thought fit. It 
seems strange that if the Asiatic churches had the 
fourth Gospel in their hands they should instance 
John and his disciple Polycarp as keeping the feast 
on the 14th of the month, when the Gospel of John 
says that Christ kept it on the 13th of the month. 
Or if the Western Church had had it in their hands, 
bow came they not to quote it against the Orientals, 
yvwhhose case would then have been no longer de- 
-fensible. Victor, Bishop of Rome, might thus have 
replied to his opponents, “ You say that John and 
this followers observed the 14th day, following the 
-example of the Lord, and here is John’s own Gospel 
which says that Christ held his Passover on the 
18th day; your tradition must, therefore, be 
wrong.” But since the fourth Gospel was not 
- quoted in this controversy, we wust suppose that 
it was not in existence. Besides, the Logos idea, as 
set forth in the fourth Gorpel, seems to have been 
»unknown tg all the Christian Fathers before Tatian. 
It is true that Logos Goctting appears in the writ- 
ungs of Clements of Rome, and in the Ignatian 
".stles, but it is so very different from that of the 
Gospel, as to render it almost incredible that those 
Fathers could have been acquainted with that work. 
Even Justin Martyr, whose writings are replete 
with allusions to this doctrine, represents the Son 
as subordinate to the Father—an opinion not in 
harmony with the idea of the Logos as set forth in 
the Gospel. Many reasons of this kind render it 
highly improbable that the Apostle John was the 
author of the work that now bears his name. Such 
were some of the arguments of Baur, set forth with 
that logical subtilty of which he was the incompar- 
able master. Opponents, however, were not want- 
ing. In the first place, it was shown that the proofs 
of the genuineness of the Apocalypse were not 
so conclusiveas Baur would represent them. Andreas, 
who wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse, says 
that, “touching the inspiration of the book, it is 
not necessary to be very explicit, as Papias, Irenseus, 
and others had maintained its inspiration.” But he 
does does not quote the passage of Papias in which 
this subject is alluded to, so that it is impossible to 
tell what opinion Papias might have had about its 
authorship. Irenseus,in his work on heresies, has 
a passage to this effect, “If it had been necessary 
to make known to the present generation the name 
of Anti-Christ, this would have been done by him 
who saw the revelation, which he did almost in the 
present time — towards the end of the reign of 
Domitian.” Now, if Irenszeus had considered the 
Apostle John as the suthor of the Apocalypse, it is 
very unlikely that he would have used the round- 
about phrase, “bim who saw the revelation ;” be- 
sides, the Apostle’s name would have given great 
weight to the opinion that Anti-Christ need not be 
named. But, further, Irenseus was a disciple of 
Polycarp, the companion of St. John, and, conse- 
quently, was likely to be well-informed about all 
Jobn’s writings; and the fact of his asserting that 
the revelation took place towards the end of 
Dowitian’s reign is almost conclusive evidence that 
Jobn could not have been the author, as the work 
has all the marks of being written by a young and 
ardent spirit. It is no doubt true that in the Latin 
translation of Irenseus’s work the words Joannes 
domini discipulus sometimes occur, but in the Greek 
passages that refer to the subject no such expres- 
sion is found. Undoubtedly the Latin translator 
believed St. John to have been the author, and, in 
his anxiety to be explicit, put his own words into 
the mouth of Irenseus. Passages, indeed, in Ter- 
tullian and Justin Martyr favour the opinion that 
the Apocalypse is the work of St. John. But 
Hieronymus—one of the most Jearned critics of 
early times—asserts that the book was not recog- 
nised by the Grecian Church. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one which bears strongly on this con- 
troversy, that the Apocalypse—by many of the 
early Fathers who were in the most favourable 
position for knowing the opinions of St. John— was 
attributed to Cerinthus, on account of the Chiliism 


contained in it. Butall church traditions represent 
Cerinthus asthe great opponent of St.John. How, 
then, could John have written a work in the very 
spirit of his great adversary? Cajus, of Rome, 
who was the first to attribute the work to 
Cerinthus, has undoubtedly gone too far; for, 
though the differences between the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse are so great as to render it almost im- 
possible that the same man could have written 
both, the arguments are of such a nature as to 
render it highly probable that these works pro- 
ceeded from men belonging to the same theological 
school. We learn from Eusebius and others that 
there were two Johns—the Apostle, and the 
Presbyter—both of whom are reported to have lived 
for some years at Ephesus. Supposing, then, that 
the Presbyter John wrote the Apocalypse, it is 
quite conceivable that these two men, bearing the 
same name and living in the same place, should 
afterwards be confounded; and thus Justin Martyr 
and others might have been led into the mistake of 
attributing the book to the Apostle. 


powerful books of the present generation. Its 
great merit is the union which it presents of 
profound learning with the most vigorous exercise 
of theimagination. You feel as you readit not only 
that you are reading a perfectly authentic book, 
but that you are learning most of what is really 
worth knowing about men and thoughts whieh 
have long since passed away, though their influence 
still affects every part of our lives.” His chief 
defect as an historian seems to have been some 
little want of that penetrative insight which would 
have enabled him to enter more clearly into the 
characters of men who deviated from the ordinary 
type, like St. Louis or Hildebrand, and to appre- 
ciate by the power of sympathy their peculiarities 
of mind, and do justice to that overwrought 
earnestness which led them into what looks at first 
view like mere extravagance. 

We can bear grateful testimony to his ready 
kindness on more occasions than one; and though 
we cannot, with the writer of the notice just 
referred to, say that we were “honoured by his 
friendship,” we have yet been brought into suffi- 
‘cient acquaintance with him to feel the truth of 
this, that “there was a charm about his society 
which it was difficult to analyse or describe. 
There was something very venerable in his age, and 
his wonderful store of knowledge on all subjects, 
but this was relieved in the most delightful manner 
by the fire, the eagerness, the universal interest in 
whatever was going on which gave a character to 
his conversation, and these characteristics again 
were blended in a very touching way with the 
most affectionate gentleness and beauty of de- 
meanour.” 

Though he had no turn for martyrdom, he did 
not shrink, when occasion called for it, to show his 
sympathy with opinions decried as heresy, as was 
proved by his subscribing to the fund for the defence 
of Dr.Colenso. He never made any distinct avowal 
of his conclusions on thesubject, but therecan hardly 
be a doubt that he was no believer in the Athan- 
asian Trinity, and we have reason to think that his 
views, like those of Archbishop Whately, were not 
very different from those of the heretical Sabellius, 
of which, in his “ History of Christianity,” he says, 
“according to his system it was the same Deity, 
under different forms, who existed in the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost; a more modest and 
unoffending Sabellianism might, perhaps, be ima- 
gined in accordance with modern philosophy.” He 
is gone now, we may humbly trust, where such 
things are no longer seen through a glass darkly, 
and where “all is well with all that well have done.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE CHILD ANGEL. 


Dean Milman. 


YESTERDAY week, at Queen's-hill Lodge, Ascot, the 
Rev. Henry Hart Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, 
after a life of faithful labour, at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight, entered on his rest. Although for 
some years he was so bent and bowed that we 
often wondered how the bodily machinery could 
continue to work on as it did, he seems to have 
had but little suffering, and to have retained the 
full use of his faculties up to the moment when he 
was struck with paralysis, now a month ago. 

After a very successful career at Oxford, he took 
orders in 1817, and the vicarage of Reading was 
conferred upon him, Though he acquired some 
reputation as a preacher, he soon became more 
widely known as a poet. More than half a century 
ago he made his appearance in this character, as 
the author of the tragedy of “ Fazio,’ which soon 
ran through three editions, and in 1818 was acted 
at Drury-lane. Writing to a friend at this period, 
Miss Lucy Aikin but gave the general opinion when 
she said, “ Pray read, when you can meet with it, 
a tragedy called ‘Fazio,’ by a very clever young 
Mr, Milman, whom I once saw at Allerton. [Mr. 
Roscoe’s.] The language is the best imitation of 
our old dramatists that I have seen; it is brilliant 
with poetry, and contains fine scenes and situa- 
tions, though the plot is shocking and improbable. 
If I mistake not, this is a rising star, destined to 
blaze far and wide.” 

The tragedy was followed by an heroic poem in 
twelve books, entitled “Samor, Lord of the Bright 
City;” this by the tragedy of “Anne Boleyn;” 
and that by three sacred dramas, “The Martyr of 
Antioch (in which the solemn Funeral Anthem is 
introduced, “ Brother thou hast gone before us”), 
“Belshazzar,” and “The Fall of Jerusalem,” 

In 1821 Mr. Milman was appointed Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford, and held the 
office, we believe, for ten years. 

His chief miscellanecus works were an edition of 
Horace, with a life of the poet; an annotated edition 
of Gibbon’s great work, of which he was evidently 
a careful student, not to say imitator, and whichhe 
has made in several respects more trustworthy and 
valuable; anda “Life of Keats.” He was also a 
contributor of various literary articles to the Quar- 
terly Review. 

It is, however, as an historian, that he is most 
likely to be remembered. His “History of the 
Jews” (first published in 1829) excited no little 
alarm in orthodox quarters, and the author was 
assailed with charges somewhat similar to those 
which the Bishop of Natal bas had to bear. Inthe 
last edition he has inserted notices of what has 
been done since in the same field by other writers, 
and prefixed to it an Introduction, in which there 
are some fine and spirited thoughts bearing upon 
the theological questions of the day. His “ His- 
tory of Christianity” (which appeared in 1840) 
treats of the first three centuries of the Church. 
If the student may sometimes feel disposed to wish 
that now and then he had gone a little deeper into 
some of the subjects which arise during this most 
interesting period, the work is one which, by its style 
and treatment, can bardly fail to be acceptable to the 
generalreader. But the Dean’s best work, undoubt- 
edly, and that on which his reputation will rest, is 
his “ History of Latin Christianity,” the first volume 
of which was published in 1854, and the remainder 
a few years later. The Pall Mall Gazette, in a 
notice of the author’s death, seems to us to say no 
more than the truth when it says, “ This may really 
be regarded as one of the most important and 


Little tongues that clatter, clatter— 
Little feet that patter, patter 
With a ceaseless motion all the day— 
Little eyes that softly lighten — 
Little cheeks that flush and brighten— 
Little voices singing at their play— 
In my memory awaken 
Thoughts of one who has been taken— 
Of a little heart that beats no more— 
Of a little voice that’s ringing, 
*Mid the angels sweetly singing 
Songs of gladness on a distant shore 
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ST. JANUARIUS, 


Tux following account of the liquefaction of the 
blood of San Gennaro on the 19th of last month, 
furnished by the Naples correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is a good illustration of the kind of 
childish and unreasoning superstition which the 
Church of Rome is ready to foster. For the infor- 
mation of some of our younger readers, we may 
just mention that, according to tradition, the saint 
and his companions, in the reign of Diocletian, were 
exposed to be devoured by lions in the pen 
theatre of Puteoli, but the animals prostrated them- 
selves before him and became tame. This converted 
so many to Christianity that the saint was ordered 
to be decapitated, and at the monastery of the Sol- 
fatara the stone is shown on which he was beheaded, 
A.D. 305. A woman who was present gathered up 
some of the blood with a sponge, and, in squeezing 
it out into a bottle, let a bit of straw fall in too, 
which was visible to the eyes of the Earl of Perth 
in the year 1696, but which the correspondent of 
the Pall Mali does not mention. The blood is 
preserved in two phials, in a tabernacle behind’the 
high altar of the Cathedral at Naples. The saint 
has two festivals annually, one in May, the other in 
September,,when the theatres and all places of pub- 
lic amusement are closed. ; Teo 
“At daybreak solicitations began to be sent up 
to Heaven toperform the wonted miracle; at afew 
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minutes before nine o’clock, the hard dry clot of 
the saint’s blood showed signs of life; and at 
exactly twenty-five minutes past nine it was as 
liquid as water. About a quarter of an hour after- 
wards the usual procession of acolytes, priests, and 
canons was formed, and the bust of the saint in his 
episcopal robes, and the sacred vessel containing 
the blood, were borne up the centre aisle of the 
cathedral to the high altar; and then there was 
much worshipping and obeisance and prostrations 
to the earth, and the holy vessel was presented to 
each of the canons, priests, and acolytes separately, 
who examined it closely, and then kissed it with 
extreme reverence. After it had thus been in- 
spected and adored by those whose sacred calling 
privileged them to stand round the altar, an aged 
bishop in his canon’s robes, accompanied by an 
acolyte with a candle, bore it round to the assembled 
multitude. 

“Every opportunity was afforded to show the 
canons that the blood was really liquid. The round 
glass, something of the shape of the case of an old- 
fashioned Geneva watch, contained two phials— 
one large, the other small; and in each a portion 
of the blood was turned round several times, while 
a candle was placed on one side so that the liquid 
could be seen moving easily. The good bishop, 
with true Italian politeness, seeing that your cor- 
respondent was a foreigner, gave him an excellent 
view of it, holding it close before his eyes, and 
turning it round several times; and the only tri- 
bute your correspondent had to pay for the cour- 
tesy was to kiss it after the manner of the faithful. 

“That the two bottles in the round glass vessel 
contained a darkish red fluid which behaved as 
all fluids do when they are shaken or turned 
over there can be no possible doubt; but 
whether the fluid is the same material as was 
seen in the same bottles, or in bottles very like 
them, a short time previously, is a question 
upon which it would be presumptuous to offer 
an opinion, Onefactis certain. The great major- 
ity of the Neapolitans believe that the miracle 
is genuine, and it will take a long course of instruc- 
tion in philosophy and natural science to shake 
their belief. There are doubters, and even in the 
cathedral itself I heard a controversy upon the 
subject, in which one man profanely attributed the 
transformation to some chemical process, and 
another expressed an opinion that the devil had 
something to do with it; but a third, who said it 
was the work of the Deity, had the little audience 
which were within hearing entirely with him. The 
mass have a faith which asks no questions. They 

are curious enough to see that the phials do really 
contain a liquid; but when satisfied upon that 
point, the cruel doubts which would be sure to 
occur to a Saxon—that the bottle might have been 
changed, or that liquid might have been poured 
into them—never seem to enter their heads. They 
believe in their priests, and to suspect sleight of 
hand would be monstrous. Their curiosity to be 
convinced of the fact of the fluid’s existence detracts 
‘considerably from reverence of conduct. To judge 
by the crushing and crowding and pushing, the 
audience might have been spectators of a conjuror’s 
show instead of devotees in a consecrated building ; 
and neither the presence of the saint’s blood nor 
the performance of a miracle by Heaven were sufli- 
cient to calm those evil emotions of the human 
heart which contending interests generally evoke. 
Small boys, in what they might perhaps call 
clothes, but which answered none of the pur- 
poses for which clothing is supposed to be in- 
tended, clambered up pillars and rails much as if 
they were in Trafalgar-square, and were incon- 
tinently pulled down by the legs by officious 
sacristans. Finely-dressed ladies would stand upon 
chairs, and respectable old gentlemen behind 
them endeavouring to pull them down—generally 
succeeding ; but not before many daggers had 
been drawn in the bright eyes, and loud and 
long recriminations had obliged the canon to 
stop in his course and gently upbraid the dispu- 
tants, Eventually, most people seemed to get what 
they wanted; and the behaviour of the ladies in 
grand toilets, and the cripples in rags, and the 
children almost without rags, and the soldiers and 
officers in their uniforms, and the young men with 
their many-coloured ties and collars, was much the 
same. All inspected curiously at first, then adored 
and kissed the vessel twice. At eleven o’clock a 
procession of priests, canons, and some twenty-five 
bishops, besides a host of other ecclesiastical officials, 
formed to conduct His Eminence Cardinal Riario 
Sforza to his throne, and the performance of high 
mass followed. 

After service the day was a simple holiday. 
The Government of Victor Emmanuel does not 
come forward, like the paternal Government 
of the good old days, to assist the church in her 
festivities. There are no marchings of soldiers, 
or grand reviews, or large displays of fireworks, 
or universal illuminations. Here and there a 
few coloured Jamps were set up in the poorest 
houses in honour of the patron saint of the city, but 
such instances were comparatively rare. Eager 
though the inhabitants be to see the blood of St. 
Januarius, and to kiss the vessel containing it, they 
do not seem disposed to sacrifice much oil in his 
honour. It is very doubtful whether the kissing 
would be so popular if it had to be paid for. As it 
is, it is gratis; and if all the Church wants is 
implicit faith in her children, she ought to be 


satisfied. For the next seven days the blood both 
here and at Pozzuoli [the ancient Putcoli |—where 
it liquifies at exactly the same moment as here— 
will be shown to the faithful, and then it will con- 
geal again till the 16th of December [May ?], when 
the prayers of the faithful will again appeal to 
Heaven to liquify it.” 
ee aK 


EARTHQUAKES. | 


At an agricultural meeting in Hampshire, apropos 
to the recent calamity in Peru, the Earl of Carnarvon 
gave some interesting particulars respecting earth- 
quakes generally, from which we take the following: 

“ We have an ideain England generally that a vol- 
cano is a solitary peak standing upon a flat plain, 
very much like the volcano of Vesuvius; but in 
Peru, and in all that part of the world, though no 
doubt there are some volcanoes which stand almost 
on a higher level than anything else in the world, 
at the top of gigantic mountains, there are some 
others much lower, and not assuming the form of 
peaks. Some of them run in a bell-shaped form, 
some appear like domes, and some look like mere 
undulations of the land. From these the lava 
breaks, sometimes from the side and sometimes 
from the top. The action of a volcano is very 
curious. The symptoms of it are very difficult to 
distinguish. They tell us there is sometimes a dis- 
turbance to be traced in the atmosphere, and there is 
a belief current in these countries that swine, which 
have the most delicate power of scent of almost any 
animal, sometimes detect the coming storm, and 
also that the wells run dry. The reason assigned 
for the latter circumstance is that there are a great 
number of vents from the upper to the lower part 
of the surface of the earth, through which the vol- 
canic action exhibits itself and the gases find an 
escape, the result being that the wells grow dry. 
But then comes at last the real action of the volcano 
itself; and those who have examined most into 
this question will tell you that, though the volcano 
of one country differs very materially in its action 
from that in another, still the rule observed is this : 
first of all there comes out cloud and vapour, then 
half molten rock, then a flood of lava, and finally a 
cloud of ashes, rising to such an enormous height 
in the air that it has been known to have been 
carried 1,000 miles, But it is not merely the volcano 
itself with which man has to contend. The sea 
suddenly rises, and comes in on the shore in some 
gigantic wave, sweeping everything and every per- 
son before it. That was the case in the famous 
earthquake of Lisbon, when a wave 60ft. high broke 
on the shore, sweeping away 3,000 human beings 
who had collected on the quay, burying them 500ft, 
or 600ft. in the sea, where never one soul of them 
was heard of or seen again. After this comes the 
most terrible phase of all, because then the action 
of the earthquake itself begins, and philosophers 
have distinguished that action in various ways. 
They have divided it into a horizontal motion, which 
they say is a very terrible one to endure, and an 
upward motion, by which sometimes the roofs of 
the houses have been torn up and thrown upwards, 


; and even men have been cast high up in the air; 


and lastly the motion, which is a combination of 
the two—w twisting motion, by which the most 
horrible effects are produced, and which is in all its 
forms the most dangerous to undergo. Humboldt 
mentions, in his travels in one of the towns close to 
where an earthquake had recently occurred, that 
this twisting motion was carried on to such an ex- 
tent that the lower storey of one house was shunted, 
so to speak, into the lower storey of the house of 
the next neighbour, the furniture of one house was 
carried into the next, and property was lifted and 
carried away such enormous distances that trouble- 
some lawsuits occupied the attention of the courts 
for some time afterwards. A friend of mine travel- 
ling in that country was overtaken on the top of 
one of the mountains by one of these frightful 
earthquakes ; and as he stood on the ridge of the 
mountain looking down upon the city where he was 
to find quarters for the night, he saw that very city 
and every human soul in it engulphed in a pit 
before his eyes. There is a case known as a matter 
of history which occurred in this country, rather 
north of the district in which these volcanic disturb- 
ances have recently taken place, which is horrible 
as well as picturesque in its details. There was a 
property belonging to a Spanish gentleman—a pro- 
perty on which nature had exhausted all her gifts, 
through which two noble rivers flowed, spreading 
fertility, happiness, and comfort on every side. One 
night the inhabitants went to bed in the perfect 
belief that this smiling country would appear to 
them the next morning as they had seen it the last 
thing that night. They were disturbed by a sudden 
shock ; they fled for their lives to the adjacent hills; 
and there, through the darkness of the night, lit up 
by ghastly flames shooting up from the earth on all 
sides, they saw the earth upheaving itself some 
500ft. or 600ft. high, and they saw the whole of 
that lovely and fertile district absolutely destroyed. 
The next morning that which had been like a garden 
of Eden the night before had become an absolute 
wilderness, and in the centre of it stood a lofty 
flaming volcano, which from that day to this has 
borne the name of the owner of the estate, the only 
thing he could bequeath to his children. These 
things sober us, and must sober any people, how- 
ever distant from the scene of such horrors, The 
wonder is that men can be found to live on in the 


midst of them, to build cities, and plant vineyards, 
and feast and rejoice over these hidden fires, which 
have destroyed their forefathers, and probably in 
their turn will destroy them and their children. 
Yet it is so, and to a certain extent nature justifies 
this seeming recklessness. Nature, profuse and 
bountiful, festoons with flowers to-morrow the 
ruins which she has made to-day; and more than 
that, these very disturbances—this very volcanic ac- 
tion initself is not the irregularagent which we some- 
times suppose it. On the contrary, nature uses 
these disturbances for the reproduction of the world’s 
crust, and for the general benefit of the globe in 
which we live, and in which all our comfort and 
happiness are centred. For just as the rivers and 
seas and rains are perpetually washing away the 
surface of this habitable globe—so that, if there 
were no means of repairing that waste in a com- 
paratively short time, we should see much of it ab- 
solutely disappear—the volcanic action, on the other 
hand, is upheaving great tracts of land, reproducing 
that which has been destroyed, and repairing that 
which has been wasted.” 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tus sixth general meeting was held at Evesham 
on Tuesday week. Among those present were 
Revs. H. E. Dowson, Gee Cross; J. Gordon and J. 
Colston, Evesham; D. Maginiis, Stourbridge; H. 
M‘Kean, Oldbury; R. H. C tton, Birmingham;. 
Messrs. H. New, A. Martin, S. Bayliss, A. New, T. 
New, C. Coles, H. Martin, and W. Smith, Evesham; 
Messrs. S. B. Whitfield, J. Coppock, I. R. Mott, F. 
Grew, H. Payton, R. D. Kneebone, W. Clarke, C. 
Wilks, Birmingham; Messrs. E. F. Johnston, B. 
Lett, and James Herbert, Worcester. 

Public worship commenced at half-past eleven,, 
the Rev. R. H. Corron conducting the introductory 
service. The Rey. H. E. Dowson preached from: 
Psalm xiii. 4. 

He began by observing that it was not surprising: 
that the influence of the church was not in the nine~ 
teenth century such as it had been in the middle 
ages. The church was then supreme, because it was 
the only light that shone amid the medieval gloom. Its 
superior influence was due to its superior intellectual 
attainments, as well as to its religious authority. This 
superiority, however, although an essential condition of 
the influence of the Roman Catholic Church, was by no 
means essential to the influence of Protestantism. The 
growth of universal enlightenment, accordingly, in the 
nineteenth century could not act prejudicially to the 
influence of the Protestant Church. Nor could it account 
for a phenomenon which had suggested the subject of 
the preacher's discourse, namely, the decreasing influence 
of the services of religion. For, what was the difference 
between Catholicism and Protestantism? The Catholic 
Church made individual Christians; the Protestant 
Church was made by individual Christians ; and the more 
life they had, the more zt had. The cause of the pheno- 
menon accordingly not lying in the condition under 
which the church existed in the nineteenth century, it 
must lie in the class either of the clergy or of the laity. 
Did it lie in the laity? No; for they were not less 
religious than their predecessors, It must consequently 
lie at the door of the clergy. The preacher then went on 
to point out the distinction between the office of the 
Catholic priest and of the Protestant minister, The one 
was a mechanical administrator of sacraments, and could 
not fail; the other was a channel of that spiritual life, 
which his brethren shared with him, and which it was 
his to express on their behalf, and could succeed but 
most imperfectly. Since, however, perfect success would 
not be expected by his brethren, its absence could not 
account, so far as it was simply inevitable, for their want 
of interest in his services. Neither was this want of in- 
terest of the laity to be ascribed to the personal unfaith- 
fulness of ministers; for this certainly did not exist in 
greater degree in the present than in the past. There 
were two main causes of the phenomenon under consider- 
ation. The first was the decline of superstitious regard 
for religious services. Men no more worshipped so 
largely for the sake of worshipping, and in the belief 
that they thus secured salvation. The noblest and most 
earnest would not entera church to pray for a holy spirit 
that never came. But the fact that there was so much 
attendance at church that ceased with the superstitious 
regard for the services, showed how much had been 
merely superstitious, in other words, how little the ser- 
vices in themselves had been congenial. Hence was 
learned the second and the chief.cause of the pheno- 
menon in question, namely, the absence of harmony 
between the religious system of the church and the 
religious consciousness and -religious requirements of 
the world. In short, the world held itself aloof 
from the church, because the church held itself aloof 
from the world. In the first place, 1t did so by its un- 
natural doctrines of a curse not experienced and a salva- 
tion not desired. The protest of liberal Christians against 
these fitted them to gather into their church those whom 
these had repelled, Such was the calling of the Midland 
Christian Union, In the next place, most important of 
all, the church—and their own here was equally guilty 
with other sections of it—held itself aloof from the world 
by its maintaining the totally false and unreal distinction 
between things sacred and profane. The preacher con- 
cluded by urging, as above all things else needful for the 
influence of the Christian church, its preaching a re- 
ligion of every-day life. 

At two o’clock about eighty ladies and gentlemen 
dined together in the schoolroom ; HzrperT Nrw, 
Esq., in the chair—The CHAIRMAN having pro- 
posed the health of the Queen, which was duly 
honoured, proceeded to give “Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the World over.” In proposing this 
sentiment, he referred to the important recognition 
which it was likely soon to receive at the hands of 
the Imperial Legislature, in the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church. The 
Chairman then delivered an address in his 
capacity of president of the union. He dwelt upon 
its principles and objects, and showed that these 
were in fullest harmony with those of their older 
congregations; gave, in illustration, an interesting 
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eminently favourable to the progress of their cause ; 


and concluded an eloquent speech by commending | 


the Union and its work to increased support. 

The Rev. D. MAcrnnis, one of the secretaries, 
read the reports of the committee and of the 
missionary agent for the half year. We have no 
space for even a summary of these documents, 
The Union has an efficient agent in the Rev. R. H. 
Cotton. It has supplied two stations—Spon-lane 


and Alcester—with preaching, and next month | 


commences Sunday services, afternoon and evening, 
at Worcester, in the Natural History Room, the 
finest public room in the city. 

The report was adopted on the motion of A. 
Martin, E-q., seconded by Mr. F. Grew. 

The Rev. J. Gorpon, in a forcible speech, moved: 
“That the principles of the Midland Christian 
Union are entitled to the cordial support of all 
Jiberal Christians in this district,” which was ably 
seconded by the Rev. H. M‘Kran, and adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed “ Our Workers and their 
Work,” which was responded to by the Rev. R. H. 
CoTTon, missionary agent; Mr. H. PayTon, on 
behalf of the lay preachers; Mr. E, F. JonnstTon, 
on behalf of the preaching stations; and by Mr. 5S. 
B. WuITrIEcp (treasurer), who pleaded for a more 
liberal support. 

The Rev. J. Cotston proposed “The officiating 
Ministers,” warmly eulogising Mr. Dowson’s very 
able sermon. 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson, amidst great applause, 
-arose and acknowledged the compliment. 

On the motion of the Rev. D. Macrnnis, seconded 
‘by Mr. Hervert (Worcester), thanks were voted to 
‘the minister and congregation of Evesham for the 
shearty and hospitable reception they had given to 
»the Union that day. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
ve very interesting and successful meeting to a 
vclose. 

In the evening, all who had attended the meeting, 
except a few who had left by an early train, were 
entertained at tea by Mr. and Mrs. Herbert New, 
at Green Hill. 


ea ee 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Heywoop: Tu Late Mr. Grorcz Lex.—Our 
friends at Heywood have again sustained a serious 
loss in the death of one of their members. Soon 
after the commencement of Unitarian wership in 
Heywood, the late George Lee was among those 
who went to hear the principles of Unitarianism 
expounded, and threw in his lot with the unpopular 
cause, to which, up to the time of his death, he 
remained faithful. Possessing considerable musical 
ability, he was at once appointed choir master by 
the congregation, which office he held up to the 
time of his death. He was also one of the first 
superintendents of the Sunday school. He was 
deeply imbued with the principles of our faith, 
felt a lively interest in their success, and had often 
occasion to defend them from the attacks of those 
with whom he came in contact in daily life. As a 
man he was sober, industrious, and upright, a 
devoted husband and father, and won the respect 
of all by whom he was known. This respect was 
shown on the Sunday following his burial, when 
a large congregation assembled to hear his funeral 
sermon preached, many of other churches thus 
testifying their respect for his memory. 

Loneron.—A winter course of special lectures 
bearing on Unitarian Christianity was begun at 
this place on the first Sunday in September, when 
the Rev. B. Glover, of Crewe, preached. And on 
Sunday last the service was conducted by the Rev. 
W. Oates, of Derby. The attendance on both occa- 
sions was cheering. 


CORRESPONDENCHE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. G.— Received. 

S., LranpuDNO.— Received, 

Erratom.—ZIn the article “An Outline, &c., of 
Modern Theology,” in last number, second column, 
and seventh and eighth lines from the bottom, for 
“ He is the Infinite, Thinking Being, God and 
Thought must be identical,” read “ He is the Infinite 
Thinking, being and thought must be identical.” 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


We transfer the following letter to our columns 
from the Manchester Guardian, in the hope that 
some of our readers may be induced to contribute 
to the funds which will be required to enable Miss 
Carpenter to carry out her truly philanthropic work: 

“Sir—Will you favour me by the insertion of a 
brief explanation of my object in going out to 
India to commence a normal school for the training 
of female teachers. When I first appealed for aid in 
establishing such aninstitutionin Bombay,the Indian 
Government was not prepared to make any grant 
for the purpose, except on condition of the natives 
contributing half the expense, which, under existing 
circumstances, they could not do. Since that time 
the Indian Government has decided on granting 
£1,200 per annum, for five years, to each of the 
three presidency capitals for the purpose. Since 
however, this very difficult undertaking. re- 
quires all the experienced help of educated 
Englishwomen which can be obtained, and 


the city of Ahmedabad is peculiarly prepared | London.—Week nightservicesasunder:—WALLWORTH, 


for such an undertaking, and anxious for such 
an institution, as you will perceive from the 
enclosed extract from a letter of a native judge ot 
that city, I have resolved to commence the work 
there, and have arranged to leave Marseilles for 
India on the 18th of next month. Abmedabad is 
tuo far from Bombay to derive any adyantage at 
present from the normal school to be established 
there, and yet is peculiarly advanced, as will be 
evident to the readers of my ‘Six Months in India.’ 
The expenses will be very great, as it will be neces- 
sary to pay the passage out of those who will work 
in the school, as wel! as to maintain the institution. 
I shall, therefore, be obliged to any friends to the 
object who will assist me with funds.—I remain, 
sir, yours sincerely, “Mary CARPENTER. 

“ Red Lodge House, Bristol, Sept. 17, 1868.” 

ee ee 
[ADVERTISEMENT. | 
OPENING OF THE NEW UNITARIAN 

CHURCH AT POOLE. 
THE new church jis now approaching completion, 
and the building committee hope to be able to 
announce the opening day very shortly. Meanwhile 
the congregation ask the consideration of the Uni- 
tarian public to the following facts :— 

Ist. The congregation are probably less wealthy 
than any in the South of England, but are by no 
means the least numerous or zealous. 

2nd. They were worshipping in one of the oldest 
and most historical chapels of the denomination, 
and it became absolutely necessary either to restore 
or allow it to disappear from the list of our places 
of worship. In these circumstances they stated 
bow much they could do themselves, and sought 
the counsel of the highest authorities in the body 
as to what steps they should take. The British and 
Foreign, the Southern Unitarian, and the West of 
England Societies, alike urged that the cause should 
not be given up, and voted grants in aid of the 
building fund, and advised an appeal to the public 
for support. 

The case was also recommended by the follow- 
ing ministers:—The Rev. J. Cropper, M.A., Ware- 
ham; Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A., Hackney ; Rev. W. 
W. Gaskell, M.A., Manchester; Rev. J. R. Beard, 
D.D., Manchester; Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., Liver- 
pool; Rev. J. Robberds, B.A., Liverpool; Rev. E. 
Kell, M.A., Southampton; Rev. R. L. Carpenter, 
H. Bridport; Rev. W. James, Clifton; Rev. 
B.A., Green, M.A., Knutsford; Rev. S. Bache, 
Birmingham; Rev. J. L. Short, Sheffield. Conse- 
quently the congregation hoped to have from the 
whole body of Unitarians such a general support as 
is commonly given in such cases by the members 
of other sects where the question (asked with pro- 
per sanction)—Who will have the honour of giving 
the first twenty thousand shillings? has only to be 
put, and is answered at once by great numbers of 
small contributions, which quickly make up the 
aggregate. 

The congregation at Poole have received very 
generous individual donations, which they grate- 
fully acknowledge; but anything like a general 
contribution from the whole body they have not 
yet had, and therefore they are now obliged to 
appeal again, and they hope that those who can 
afford aid will give it, and not allow the chapel to 
be opened with a heavy debt, which will preclude 
the possibility of engaging a minister. They have 
now been nearly two years without one, and during 
that time they have worked hard and successfully in 
keeping up the cause. They have had courses of 
lectures, which have been well attended, and the 
congregation and Sunday-school have materially 
increased, and the musical service is now equal to 
any in the town; and they have every prospect of 
getting a good congregation when they are out of 
debt and have a minister. — 


ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. MURPHY. 


To the Editors—In your last impression, page 
308, foot of the first column, you say, “ The ‘Father 
Ignatius’ riots threaten to rival those of the fire- 
brand Murpby,” &c. Now, though I am a Unit- 
arian and glory in the name; and though coupled 
with infidelity as much as you please, my opinion 
of Mr. Murphy is that he is an honest man and a 
gentleman, and that, as a true messenger of peace 
to all men, he is most laudably zealous in the glo- 
rious work of enlightening the world concerning a 
system of the most barbarous mythology that has 
ever disgraced and destroyed mankind; while, upon 
the other hand, I view those ever innocent and most 
beloved lambs the monks or priests, Father Ignatius, 
the Ritualists at large, and even you yourselves and 
all such editors, as the most dangerous “firebrands,” 
moral incendiaries, and political traitors the whole 
world can produce.—Very respectfully requesting 
publicity to this in your next impression, I am, 
gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

Glasgow, Sept. 28,1868, ALEXANDER LouTTIT. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


London: CLARENCE RoAD, KENTISH Town.—On Sun- 
day, morning and evening, the Rev. P. W. Clayden will 
preach. ‘ 

London: Unity Cuurcn, Istineton.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lecturcs on the Pralms, by 
the Rev, H. Ierson, 

London: Lirrre PoRTLAND-STREET CHAPEL. — On 
Sunday the Rev. James Martineau will resume his 
duties at this chapel. 


87. JOHN’s CHAPEL: Monday.—CLERKENWELL, PLUM= 
MER, PLACE: Tuesday.—Hoxton: Monday.—STRAT- 
FoRD LECTURE Hai: Tuesday.—STAMFOKD-STRELT 
CHAPEL: Wednesday. — Mitr Enp: Wednesiay.— 
Forest HILL: Thursday.—CLERKENWELL, ST. JOHN'S 
SQUARE: Friday. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. James; service at 11 a.m. 


Stalybridge.,—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the 
Rey. F. Kevitt ; subject, ** Why am I a Christian?” 


Births. 
MITCHELL.—On the 27th ult., the wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Mitchell, Leicester, of a daughter. 
WRIGHT.—On the 25th ult., at Stockton-on-Tees, the wife of 
John Robinson Wright, of a daughter. 


Marrringes. 

COOKE—COOKE—On the 29th ulft., at the Unitarian Chapel, 
Crewe, by the Rev. B. Glover, John Seymour Cooke, of 
Manchester, to Mary, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Cooke, of Nantwich. This being the first mar- 
riage in the chapel, the congregation presented a family 

3ible to Mr. and Mrs. Cooke. 

WHITTAKER—SYKES.—On the 24th ult., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Dukinfleld, by the Kev. J. P. Hopps, Mr. James 
Whittaker, committee clerk to the Dukintield Board of 
Health, to Eliza, only daughter of Mr. John Sykes, of the 
Commercial Inn. 

Beuths. 


JENKS.—On the 29th ult., Emma Amelia, the beloved wife of 
Mr. James Jenks, of Lewis-street, Penn-road, Wolver- 
hampton, in the 24th year of her age. Deeply regretted. 

LEE.—On the 13th ult., at Heywood, George Lee, aged 45 
years. 

GOLLAND.—On the 22nd ult., at Moorfield Cottage, Swinton, 
aged o4 years, Eliza, wife of Smith Golland, Esq. 


Just published, price 4s, 6d. 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
__, JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to aLu Martineau’s Hymns. 

London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
R. J. LANCASTER, PROFESSOR OF 
MUSIC, LEEDS.—New quarter, October 5. 
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TAILOR AND OUTFITTER, 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


ce O TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 
CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“For all you want in CLO'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Kurope, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘‘ Excursionist.” 
NEEBONE & TIMMIS,. 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 
COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
T.. AN N’ S.C 3Aueee 
8, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warenouse), 
J. BALLY, Proprietor. 


St EPHEN ROBINSON, UDistributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester—Mr. Planck 


was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 
HITFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S! REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
HITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. . 
BEL MORRALL’S EGG-HYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
; SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-8STREET. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 
O ENCOURAGE 
The growing ig ees of the Public to use 
WINE—AS NATURE INTENDED IT SHOULD BE 
USED—as a Beverage, we have for some years sold an 
excellent . 
VIN ORDINAIRE at 
lis, PER DOZ@iae 
\ BOTTLES INCLUDED. 5 
We can recommend it as a thoroughly pure, clean- 
flavoured Wine. It ismuch in request among Medical 
Men for their own use. % 
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ena Fats ene 
23. MARKET-STREET, 
And at 11, Lord-st., Liverpool. MA 


UALS! COALS!I!I=NOTICE OF 
REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. P. W. 
*CLAYDEN will PREACH next Sunday, morning and evening. 


ORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 


& UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at Chesterfield, on Monday, October 
19th, when Divine Worship will be conducted at 11-30 a.m., 
by Rey. J. N. DRESSER, and a SERMON be preached by 
Rey. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A. After the Service, the Business 
Meeting will be held. 

At two p.m. a collation will be provided in the Schoolroom. 
Tickets, 1s.6d.each. After which, the General Meeting will 
be held under the presidency of Rev. F. BISHOP. The Rey. 
P. W. CLAYDEN will address the meeting on ‘Our position 
and duties at the present crisis.” 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—LECTURES ON PHYSIOLOGY in relation 
to the Laws of Health. 

On Thurs jay, 22nd October, at 5-80 (to be continued on suc- 
ceeding Thursdays, at the same hour), Dr. J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER will commence a Course of eight or ten Lectures 
to the Students of the Board. 

Subscribers and Ladies introduced by them will be admitted 
free. FAN pike “jpg Lenk eee va Course. 

) MM D, BA * 
EDWARD GC. HARDING, } Secretaries. 


‘@\ WINTON.—On Sunday, October 11th, the 
ANNUAL CLOTHING FUND SERMONS will be 
| pe at 1080and 3 p.m., by Rev. JOHN SHANNON, of 


verpool. 


NITARIAN CHAPEL, RAWTEN- 

STALL.—On Sunday, October 11, 1868, TWO SERMONS 
will be preached in the above Chapel, by the Rev. JOSEPH 
FREESTON , of Rochdale. Service at half-past two in the 
afternoon, and in the evening at six. A collection will be 
«made after each sermon in aid of the Chapel Fund. 


WELCOME SOIREE to the Rev. J. J. 
TAYLER, on his RETURN from TRANSYLVANIA. 
—The TERCENTENARY of the UNITARIAN CHURCH of 
HUNGARY.—The Committees of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and of the London District Unitarian 
Society have resolved to give the Rev. JOHN JAMES TAY- 
LER, B.A., a public reception on his return from Hungary, 
where he kindly acted as therepresentative of the Association, 
and of other English Unitarians, <S 
The meeting will be held at the Hanover SquareRooms, 
Regent-street, on the evening of Tuesday, October 13th. Tea 
at seven o’clock. The chair will be taken at eight o’clock 
precisely by W. J. LAMPORT, Esq., President of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
Tickets for Tea, price One Shilling each, may be obtained of 
the Committee, at the Vestries of the several Chapels, and of 
Mr. Whitfield, 178, Strand. A 
‘Admission to the mesting, at eight o’clock, free. 


COMMITTEE. 
’ Rey. R. B. ASPLAND. | Mr. J. T. HART. 
Rey. R. SPEARS. Mr. 8. 8. TAYLER, 
Mr. FRANK GREEN. Mr. J. WARREN. 


Anis 

STLEY.—On Sunday, Oct. 18th, TWO 

SERMONS will be Preached by the Rev. GEORGE 

FOX. Collections in aid of the Building Fund. Service: 
Afternoon at three; evening at six. 


ONDON UNITARIAN LAY 


Vem. -* 
WEEK NIGHT SERVICES AND LECTURES. 
St. John’s Chapel, West-street, Walwo:th, Mondays, half- 
st eight. 
Hs eeineee Place, Clerkenwell, Tuesdays, half-past eight. 
Hyde Road, No. 69, Hoxton, Mondays, half-past eight. 
Stratford Lecture Hall, Tuesdays, eight o’ciock, 
Mile End Road, 245, Wednesdays, eight o’clock. 
Stamford-street, Wednesdays, eight o’clock. 
Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill, Thursdays, eight o’clock. 
St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Fridays, eight oi oe 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE 


FOR THE 

TOTAL SUPPRESSION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING of the members and 

friends of the United Kingdom Alliance will be held on Tues- 

pn October 13th, 1868, in the Large Room of the Free-trade 
Hall, 


Manchester. 
The following leading friends of the movement are expected 


to xy ‘aoe 4 ; 
Sir WALTER C. TREVELYAN, Bart., President. 
‘Sir WILFRID LAWSON, Bart. 
Sir ROBERT BRISCOE, Bart., High Sheriff of Cumberland. 
Sir JOHN BOWRING. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop MANNING. 
The Ven. Archdeacon SANDFORD, B.D., Hon. Canon of 
orcester. 
Dr. MACKENZIE, J.P., Provost of Inverness, 
Professor @LORGE ROLLESTON, Oxford. 
Professor F. W. NEWMAN, Bristol. 
Rev. WILLIAM TAYLOR, D.D., of California. 
Rev. Jobn 8. WORKMAN, Wesleyan minister, London. 
Alderman GEORGE TATHAM, Leeds. ; 
Samuel POPE, Esq , hon. sec. &c. 
The chair will be on ba ewe CALLENDER, 
jun., op Dak ag Maa eas 
Admission by ticket: Reserved seats, 1s; gallery and body 
‘of the ball, free. To be obtained from the Alliance Offices, 
and the following places: The Trevelyan Hotel, Corporation- 
street; Manchester and Salford Temperance Union, Barlow’s 
Court, Market-street; Tubbs and Brook, ll, Market-street; 
Jobn Boyd, 15, Piccadilly; Temperance Hall, Grosvenor- 
street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock ; George Scott, 155, Rochdale 
- Road, and 76, Oldham Road; Charles Bent, 165, Chapel-street, 
alford; Thomas Ashworth, 114, London Road; Wm. Penning- 
ton, 175, Oldham Road; W. H. Silverwood, 6, Oak-street; 
Hen: inkley, 47, Bradford-street; New Islington; G. A. 
, 558, Oldham Road; D. Arlott, 146, ee Road, 
atthew Ridgway, ue, Seovgeon Road, Salford; William 
, 123, City iead, ulme; James Beresford, 102, Great 
-street, Hulme; Working People’s Association, 
eton ; and at the various temperance halls and hotels. 
‘seats may be secured, 1s. 6d. each. i 
5 open at six, and chair to be taken at seven o’clock 


; ‘The General Council will sit in the Assembly Room from 
*ulted ingdom Alliance Offices, 41 John Dalton-street 
Manchester. 4 
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ASTINGS AND BATTLE. — These 

TWO PULPITS will be VACANT by the end of 

October.—Apply to Mr. T. KENWARD, Jun., 1, Bloomfield 
Terrace, St. Leonards. 


ANTED, a situation as young LADY’S 
MAID, or to take charge of one or two little girls.— 
Address T. T., General Post-oflice, Hastings. 


‘ i ANTED, an engagement as RESIDENT 
Z GOVERNESS by a lady who has had ten years’ ex- 
rience in tuition. Teaches English; French, acquired in 
rance; German, in Hanover; music and drawing. Salary 
must be liberal.—Address E. F., at Herald office. 


A LADY, especially qualified by education 

and experience, desires an ENGAGEMENT in October 
to head a gentleman’s establishment, or as secretary to an 
invalid gentleman. Best references.—Address X<. Y¥., Mr. 
Joseph S. Stott, West Croft, Halifax. 


AILY GOVERNESS—A LADY 

required, of superior qualifications, capable of impart- 

ing a thorough English education, Latin, modern languages, 

and eat ge to Mrs. D. MARTINEAU, South Road, 
Clapham Park, London, 8.W. 


\ X JANTED, by a ea of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address C. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. 


W YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 
G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 
ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 
Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


The two hundred and fiftieth thousand now ready of 
Ws HAT DO WE, AS UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANS, BELIEVE?” By the Rey. J. 
PAGE HOPPS, Two shillings a hundred. ; 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
[ue LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
_ _ JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing Tunes to ALL Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London} Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 

Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


NEW EDITIONS 
EMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE, 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 
and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
; Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
is now tn the press, and will be issued at the beginning of 
December. > 
A BETTER EDITION 
will also be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, Well bound, and with portrait. 
Price Five SHILLINGS. 

*,* Of this edition only a very limited number of copies 
will be prepared, according to the orders actually received 
for it. 

In order to lesson as much as possible the expense and risk 
of this re-publication, Mr. Herford would be glad to have as 
many as possible ordered beforehand from himself, so as to 
Save publishing charges upon a portion of the edition. Orders 
may therefore be sent at once, accompanied with stamps or 
Post-office order, to 


Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


LL Friends of Free Religious Thought and 

the Free Expression of it should read the TRUTH- 

SEEKER, Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 

monthly; price Threepence. Any bookseller will supply it to 

order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C. 
Fox, Paternoster Row. 


R. J. LANCASTER, PROFESSOR OF 
MUSIC, LEEDS.—New quarter, October 5. 


Witiram MOSS, 


TAILOR AND OUTFITTER, 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


A al 
OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- 
cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- 
ences apply to Mr. A. G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, 
London; or to Mr. A. G., 31, Rue de Fleurus, Paris. 


InDow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


EAN ALFORD ON THE CHURCH 


OF THE FUTURE.—For articles on this subject—the 
Disraeli Manifesto, the Spanish Revolution, the Borough 
Elections, Nonconformity in Yorkshire, and Lightfoot on 
the Galatians, see the Nonconformist of Wednesday, October 
7th. Also, Special Election News—Dublin Letter on the 
Church Congress, Trish Church Agitation, &c. Price 5d. 
unstamped. ARTHUR MIALL, 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet- 
street, WC. ‘ 


7 x 
R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE will be ready by the end of October. 
Parts XIl'-—XIV. GOD BEARS WITNESS of HIMSELF in 
the LITERATURE of the NEW TESTAMENT, and in its 
PRINCIPAL PERSONAGE, the LORD JESUS CHRIST. 
Part 1. The Synoptical Gospels; Part 2. The Fourth Gospel: Is 
the Apostle John its Author? i 
Subscribers’ names should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial 
Hall, Manchester. 


Price 2s, 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXIII. October Ist, 1868. 

1. Ancient Tomb Inscriptions of the Crimean Jews, by 
Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 4 

2. The Church of England and who should stop in it, by 
Frances Power Cobbe. ! 

The Non-conformist at Oxford, by a Junior Fellow. 

ci ed Greek Testament of Erasmus, by Rk. B. Drummond, 
AL 


. Pulpit Reform, by Charles Anthony, jun. 
. Travers Madge, by John Wright, B.A. 
. Recent Speculations as to the Age of the World, by 

H. W. Crosskey, F.G.8. 

8. Notices of Books. - 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


oe K ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN 

IRELAND: WHATIS IT, AND WHAT IS TO BE 
DONE WITH IT?” By the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
See the Zruthseeker for October, now ready at all the usual 
places. Price 3d. 


“FIGHT FOR BIBLE READERS,” 

Notes on a hundred passages of shin thee By the 
Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS. Anew edition (eighth thousand) now 
rs on toned paper. Price threepence. May be had of 
all the usual agents and booksellers. 


’ 


TO Oo 


ERFORD’S REFORM CLUB CLARET. 
In quarts, 228.; pints, lls. 6d. Nett cash. 
C. J. HERFORD, Carlton Buildings, Cooper-st., Manchester 


ARLOWITZ, 
. . 228. PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


MANCHESTER... «2.0.0 0005 ....26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ....... 11, Lord-street. 
IBitmBIN SHAW: Gris vniecienseeses ....28, High street. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 

BEL MORRALL'S EGG-EYED 

AND OTHER NEEDLES. ers 

OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE O 

REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 

chant, Keepier Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, 
Bow Road, E. 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
customers, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 24s. per ton; best Inlands, 228 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to. 
“@X10 TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 

CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITIER, BELFAST, 
“For all you want in CLO!'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Europe, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘* Excursionist.” 

NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 

FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best. Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
Midiand Counties. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
N’S epy.8 


bot gat = Po, 
8, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE,MANCHESTER. 

(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALL, Proprietor. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


Prompted, as it would appear, by the labours of 
the American missionaries in Turkey, a body of 


reformers has sprung up in the Armenian Church, | 


who take the name of the Lusavorichian Society. 
They accept only two sacraments, and discard all 
that they regard as superstitious practices. The 
Greek Patriarch and high clergy are disposed to 
take strong measures against them, but the Porte 
does not seem inclined to support the Patriarch, 
and the Society have gone so far as to open a 
church in Constantinople. 

An English Romanist, writing to the Westminster 
Gazette from Naples, gives an account, furnished by 
a friend there, of the efforts which are being made 
to destroy “the religious feeling of the people.” 
He says: 

“There is a piece going on at one of the theatres— 
a pantomime—in which bishops are brought on 
with asses’ heads, and cardinals with mules’; a 
procession of clergy comes in and falls down in 
adoration before the Chassepét rifle; and when 
public disgust has been sufficiently ripened by this 
scene, a file of monks of grotesque aspect passes 
across the stage to receive the hisses and execra- 
tions of the excited populace. This was but a 
specimen, however, of the revolting expedients to 
which, he assures me, the most anti-religious sec- 
tion of the Italianissimi have recourse.” 

The same correspondent, who was present at the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius, good 
Catholic as he was, had “to pinch himself to make 
sure that he was really assisting at an actual scene 
in a nineteenth century Church.” He adds: 

“The liquefaction, as I saw it, never seemed to 
be entire. I mean there was still a nucleus of solid 
matter left, which floated in the very evident 
liquid. The matter in the smaller phial did not 
liquefy at all, which I believe the people consider 
bodes evil, but it is seldom the liquefaction is 
accomplished so soon as to-day—namely, in thirty 
or thirty-five minutes.” 

The Archbishop of Prague is now in open oppo- 
sition to the new liberal constitution of Austria. 
In a pastoral letter addressed to the clergy of 
Bohemia he declares the law on civil marriage to 
be null and void, and affirms the State has no right 
to abolish an ecclesiastical institution ; he threatens 
with excommunication all who should dare to deny 
the sacramenial character of the union of man and 
wife. In consequence, some of the Bohemian 
bishops have issued instructions to their clergy, in 
which the “Catholics living in civil marriage” are 
called “ public sinners ;” outcasts to whom no ab- 
solution can be vouchsafed, for whom no mass is 
to be read, and who are in no wise to be admitted 
as godfathers or godmothers. We imagine, how- 
ever, that the steps which the Austrian Govern- 
ment are taking will soon bring these contumacious 
ecclesiastics to their senses. 

Notwithstanding Archbishop Manning’s declara- 
tion to the contrary, Ultramontanism is evidently 
just now in a bad way. It gains a few weak 
adherents here and there, but looking out ,on 
the world at large, it is evidently losing ground. 
Austria has made great advances in liberalism ; 
Italy and Mexico are moving in the same direction; 
and now “Isabella the Catholic,”—favourite and 
sole crowned daughter of the Papal Church—to 
whom Pio Nono sent the Golden Rose this year, is 
obliged to fly from her kingdom discrowned and 
dishonoured. 

The rector of Whitby is holding a series of prayer- 
meetings, to “supplicate the gracious protection of 
Almighty God” against the “cruel and wicked 
proposition” to disestablish the Irish Church. The 
Guardian asks such of the clergy as are acting thus 
to consider, if there is to be such a majority of 
Liberals as some suppose in the new Parliament, 
“the proportion of the population they would un- 
church in attempting to make State establishment 
the very essence of religion.” 

The practice of permitting a layman to read the 
lessons has been introduced in the church of St. 
Barnabas, South Kennington, at the Sunday after- 
noon services. 

At the half-yearly conference of the London dis- 

_trict of the Mormon Church, held on Sunday, it 
was stated the district comprised nine branches, 
with 1,013 members, inclusive of priests and dea- 
cons; there being 91 elders, 45 priests, and 28 
deacons. Of the members, 10 had been excom- 
municated, 2 died, 188 emigrated, and 78 baptised. 

In the 75th paragraph of their report on the 
Trish Church, the Royal Commissioners propose 
that “the payment of the salaries of parish clerks 


should be continued only in cases in which it 
appears to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners that 
the parishioners are not in a condition to provide 
for them by their subscriptions.” We wonder that 
the defenders of the Irish Establishment as at pre- 
sent constituted, have not indignantly testified 
against this sacrilegious proposal to reduce a time- 
honoured functionary of the Church to a condition 
no better than that of a Dissenting minister, depen- 
dent for support on his congregation. 

It is rarely that any one remains so long in the 
service of the Church as Mr, Charles Bridgeman, 
who has been organist of All Saints’, Hertford, for 
seventy-seven years. A fortnight ago, on his nine- 
tieth birthday, he played the organ at both services. 

Some of the Church clergy are getting intolerably 
rampant in their intolerance. The other Sunday, 
for instance, Archdeacon Freeman, in a sermon 
preached in the Cathedral at Exeter, first compared 
the Liberal party to five of the most wicked men in 
the Bible, including Ahithopel, who rebelled against 
his sovereign and hanged himself. Next, he likened 
the present assault on the Irish Church to the assault 
by Sennacherib, King of Assyria, on the people of 
God, He also compared the present movement to 
the French revolution, and assured his congregation 
that the English Church—thanks to the Liberals— 
would be abolished in precisely twenty years from 
the present time. And further, he stated that the 
abolition of Church-rates was a robbery of the poor 
for the sake of the rich. 

At a meeting of the Free Church Presbytery of 
Edinburgh last week, when a motion was carried 
to memorialize the directors of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway against their proposal to 
run Sunday morning and evening trains between 
Glasgow and Paisley, an extraordinary speech 
was made by Dr. Begg, who seconded the motion. 
He said the late lamentable accidents “ were 
the natural results of Sabbath profanation,” yet 
almost in the same breath he admitted “there 
was no portion of the kingdom where the Sabbath 
was better observed than in Wales.” There was, 
he contended, “some connection between Sabbath 
observance and the deterioration of railways.” The 
North British, from the board-room of which he 
had been “ bowed out with an absolute refusal, had 
not prospered very much since;” and another, 
which “blew up stone bridges on Sunday, and 
refused to answer a letter sent from the Sabbath 
Alliance, was not now in a very prosperous condi- 
tion.” This, which looks to us something like an 
appeal to monetary motives, the Doctor speaks of 
as taking “higher ground.” 
that knowledge of the Divine procedure which is 
granted to some of our orthodox brethren, he half 
modestly says, “ Without attempting to trace very 
closely the dealings of Godin such matters, there 
is no doubt that the profanation of the day of rest, 
and the trampling under foot of His’ command- 
ments will bring down God's gudgment, especially on 
such countries as Scotland.” If the directors are 
at all given to punning, they may perhaps say, 
“this is begging the question.” 

Ata somewhat stormy meeting of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, field on Tues- 
day,a grant of £2,000 for the use of the “ orthodox” 
Church in Natal was carried by 130 to 94. Notice 
was, however, at once given of a motion to rescind 
the vote, and proceedings in Chancery are threat- 
ened. The dissentients urge that, whether Dr. 
Colenso is theologically right or wrong, it cannot 
be right for a distinctively Church of England 
Society to aid an essentially schismatical movement. 

The Nottingham Express contains a report of ex- 
traordinary proceedings, last Sunday, on the part 
of some fanatical religionists, headed by a Mr. 
Dupe and “J. Birch, D.D.” Mr. Birch was 
announced as a converted nigger, but the reporter 
says he was no more like a nigger than a table is 
like a chair. He played a banjo, however, with 
which he accompanied the hymns. His perform- 
ances took such an effect upon the assemblage 
that many of them could not resist joining in the 
chorus. At the conclusion Mr. Birch was heartily 
applauded—in fact, he was encored, when he sang 
a hymn after the tune of “Ladies, won’t you 
marry,” commencing “Adam was the first man.” 
His second performance was attended with great 
enthusiasm, and as if with an eye to monetary 
matters (for books were being sold by one of the 
“disciples” below), he vociferated “ chorus,” and 
this was repeated several times at the end of nearly 
every verse. Mr. Dupe explained that the initials 


And then, possessing : 


D.D. affixed to Mr. Birch’s name meant “ Deyil 
Driver.” 

Dr. Magee, Dean of Cork, and grandson of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, known by his work on the 
Atonement, to which Dr. Carpenter published a 
reply, is appointed to the bishopric of Peter- 
borough; and Dr. Mansel, the great exponent of 
what might be termed the Know-nothing system 
of theology, is to succeed Dr. Milman as Dean of 
St. Paul’s. 

In his farewell sermon at St. Lawrence Jewry on 
Tuesday night, Bishop Gray complained bitterly of 
the conduct of Government —the Colonial Secretary 
having two months ago promised him a mandate 
for the consecration of a new bishop, and having 
ever since refused him further communication on 
the subject. What would be the end, he said, God 
alone could know. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Tur Freeman, noticing Prof. Maurice’s letters to the 
Daily News, on “Church and State,” while it admires 
his candour, thinks it would puzzle any thoughtful 
man to state definitely what are the conclusions 
which Mr. Maurice arrives at. It says: 

“The difficulty is to fix him. Not because he 
a Proteus, but because he is a mist, an ignis fatuus, 
or a ghost such as Virgil describes in Hades—or 
something of the kind. He oftenseems to be about 
to say something worth remembering, you follow 
the misty form, you try to be assured as to what it 
is; at last you think to embrace what it personates, 
and you find it eludes you—it is a shadow, nothing ; 
if he has a definite thought he has not placed it 
before you, but carefully carried it from the field, 
as Homer’s Gods did their favourites,—in a cloud, 
On this account, with all our admiration of the man, 
we have often thought that in the field of religious 
discussion he has done (irrespective of what his 
precise notions, if indeed he allows notions to dwell 
in his mind, may be) much more harm than good. 
As the Plymouth brethren arrange to get rid of all 
appearance of arrangement, and idolise their leaders 
far more than’ those whom they charge with 
‘worshipping man-made parsons,’ so Mr. Maurice 
seems to use effort never to let his sentences and 
paragraphs express a definite conception; and that 
even when it is troublesome to him to avoid 
doing it.” 

In the last of these letters, in which he discusses 
Dr. Pusey’s recent overture to the Wesleyans, Mr. 
Maurice thus remarks on that body : 

“The Methodist was not the messenger to a class 
at all. He broke through the distinction of classes. 
He spoke to men as men. If he did not, like the 
Dominican, change the character of learned bodies, 
he exercised nearly as remarkable an influence on 
nobles and fine ladies as on the Kingswood colliers; 
he awakened the sense of sin in the inhabitant of 
Mayfair no less than in the inhabitant of St. Giles’s. 
The bishops would have tried in vain to limit such 
an agency to the poor or the reprobate. And they 
would have calculated very ill if they had attri- 
buted the Methodist influence over the poorest to 
any ignorance or vulgarity in the agents, The 
Wesleyans were certainly more educated men than 
nineteen out of twenty among the parochial clergy. 
They were listened to surely as much as any of 
their local preachers; if any of the latter exercised 
a moral power, it was because they had learnt their 
lesson at first hand, had fe/¢ 7¢in their blood and 
along their hearts, and so had a sounder and deeper 
education than those who repeated common-places 
which they had got outof books. But their coarse- 
ness did not help them. It had not helped the 
Friars to any good. Francis and Dominic must 
have been men of more than usual breeding and 
refinement. They had successors who made the 
people more brutal by contact with their own bru- 
tality. These friars roused the indignant protests 
of Wycliffe and the reformers of his century, who 
determined that the people should have wholesome 
food, not food contrived to pamper their lowest 
and most grovelling appetites. I know not what 
dreams Wesley may have dreamed about a race of 
vulgar teachers when he had himself become vul- 
garised by the desire of founding a sect and the 
ambition of ruling. But the days of his real power 
were over when this craving for fictitious power 
began. Methodism, as a sect, however well organ- 
ised, is not the Methodism which made the sect 
spirit tremble with the news of a higher spirit 
which had come to torment it, though not as yet 
to cast it out.” 3 

In a sermon at St. Mary’s, Moorfields, on Sunday — 
morning, Archbishop Manning told his hearers that — 
the Holy See was progressing, in spite of its malig- 
nant enemies; but he did not say whither, 


Referring to the articles which we recently pub- 
lished on “Something wanted in our Worship,” m4 
correspondent writes : p ‘ 

“Scarcely two will agree in their ideas as et | 
most approved form of worship to secure to eacb indi- — 
vidual what will either please him or ind mee him 


the frame. of mind most to be desired for s 
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proofs positive as to cause and effect. Suppose 
some good judge be empowered to pay a visit to 
each congregation or district in which a chapel is at 
all pre-eminent, and, in some quiet way, gather 
these proofs of Sunday services, endeavour to deduce 
by the daily works and ways of Pastor and People 
how far any peculiar system can bear the test. 
Surely the ‘tree is known by its fruit.’” 


The Pall Mali thinks that: 


“Whatever complaints ecclesiastics may have 
against the city of London they can scarcely re- 
proach it with not building and maintaining a 
sufficient number of churches. In the district 
around Cheapside and Lombard-street, little more 
than half a mile in length, and less in breadth, 
having an area under a quarter of a square mile, 
there are no less than forty different churches. 
Their average distance is 120 yards, and four might 
stand on the site of the Bank of England without 
being closer together than they are at present. 
Being thus buddled together in the most thinly 
inhabited city of Europe, forty-nine is said to be a 
large average congregation in these places, and as 
£490 is the average stipend of a city clergyman, it 
must be confessed that the people whg use them— 
mostly trustworthy persons in charke of ware- 
houses—are, if not the wickedest, certainly the 
most costly sinners in Christendom. St. Paul’s, 
which we have not included, has besides fifty cleri- 
‘eal officials, and must be considered more than 
‘sufficient in its revenues and roominess to supply 
‘the spiritual wants of twice the population of the 
whole neighbourhood. Neither the condition of 
‘our universities and public schools, nor that of the 
Trish Church itself, exhibits more clearly the neces- 
sity of watching church affairs than such a condi- 
tion of things as we have described.” 


Tt is pleasant to see how many Churchmen are 
beginning to contemplate the possibility of a 
separation of Church and State, and to give good 
advice as to the best preparation for it. In an 
article on the cessation of compulsory Church- 
rates, the Guardian has these significant sentences: 


“Tt may be true that the probable duration of 
the English Establishment is limited to ten years; 
but in 1833 Dr. Arnold deemed its end much nearer. 
Doubtless it is well to be prepared betimes for an 
event which may happen soon or late, and to try 
to ‘educate’ Churchmen in giving. There is no 
congregation so poor that it cannot, if it would, at 
least repair its own church. It has been often pro- 
mised in the course of the controversy that with 
the removal of compulsion to pay rates in parishes 
a reign of harmony and goodwill between Church- 
men and Dissenters would be established, and that 
all parochial institutions would flourish with un- 
precedented vigour. The realisation of this pro- 
spect would be a substantial compensation for a 
heavy loss.” 

In a review, too, of a work by Mr. Bennett, the 
Ritualist, in which he expresses strongly the dis- 
‘advantages under which the Church of England 
Jabours from its connection with the State, the 
same paper remarks: 

“To strike the balance between these advantages 
and disadvantages is no easy matter, but itis the 
‘duty of all who enter dispassionately on the treat- 
ment of what is perhaps the great question of the 
‘day, or will be of the coming generation. To solve 
this successfully there must be great patience, a 
shaking off of prejudices that are part of the 
cherished belief of many excellent men, an insight 
to discover and resolution to embrace the principles 
which alone can maintain the nationality of 
Christian Churches. 1t will task both the courage 
and the knowledgs of the leaders of religious 
thought to separate the essential from the non- 
essential, and to make the basis of the Establish- 
ment both firm and broad enough to withstand the 
coming trial. That it may be made s0, we fully 
believe, but not without the exercise of much 
wisdom as well as energy. The time has gone by 
when the rulers of nations, or the higher classes, 
chose the Church of the nation. In this, as in other 
things, it is choosing for itself, but we know of no 
reason why it should not choose aright.” 

The Rev. D. J. Vaughan, vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, who belongs to the Broad Church School, 
has just published a pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts 
on the Irish Church Question,” which seems to us 
the ablest that has yet appeared. He writes 
sensibly about the disposal of the revenues to be 
reserved for the use of the Church, and propounds 
a scheme for its reorganisation. He would make 
the congregation “the unit of organisation,” thus 
providing the Church “with that democratie ele- 
ment which the primitive Church had, and which, 
in the presence of democracy, every Church 
that does not rest on sacerdotalism must have, or 
languish towards destruction.” “The Church must 
be a free church.” “Its new trust-deed should con- 
tain only one stipulation on the part of the State; 
namely, that in point of doctrine the Church shall 
continue in union with the Church of England.” 
And then he expects that “the present jealousy 
between the Church and Protestant Dissenters 


might reasonably be expected to pass into active | part not to hold the Cicumenical Council, not to 
co-operation 3; while the strife with Rome, though | anathematize all the rest of the world, not to set 
possibly more ardent than ever, would at least lose | himself against the whole course of modern pro- 


the bitterness which is inherent in the present 
system of religious inequality.” 

The Rock is very wrath at the remarks on the 
Trish Church question in the address issued by the 
Society of Friends, and treats them to some of its 
choicest vituperation, It attributes the address 
mainly to Mr. Bright’s pen, though it is known to 
have been written by Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, stig- 
matises it as composed of “ falsehoods,” and quotes 
the sneering remark of Cobbett that the Friends 
were “The buttonless unbaptised Society of friends 
to themselves.” 


The sdme paper compares the profession of Pro- 
testantism by the Liberal party to “the kiss on the 
lying lips of Judas;” says, “the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone are worthy of their leader, and the 
infamous cause he has in hand;” and classifies Dr. 
Miller with Bradlaugh, Finlen and Cardinal Cullen. 
This may be Evangelical, but seems to us hardly 
evangelical. The Dr., however, writing to complain 
that he has been consigned to the “ political, social, 
and religious outcasts,” thanks the editors that they 
have not, “as one Christian brother has done, 
‘informed him that he has jeopardised his eternal 
interests,’ ‘compromised his conscience,’ and ‘sold 
his soul to the devil, ‘so that he can never again 
have peace of mind,’ ‘never die happy or safe,’” 


Mr. Lyne, the father of Father Ignatius, who has 
no sympathy, but the reverse, with his erratic son, 
makes a piteous appeal to the Bishop of London to 
put him under some sort of ecclesiastical restraint. 
He says: 


“My first great pain as respected my son was, 
when I discovered that the Bishop of Norwich had 
no power to control the Rev. George Drury, of 
Claydon, and no power to say to my son with effect, 
‘Go chou and tarry at Jerusalem till thy beard be 
grown.’ My son has met with no real friend since 
he entered the Church. The men who have ‘taken 
up my son’ are themselves speculators, well read 
up in the fable of ‘the monkey, the cat, and the 
chestnut,’ and these men have never left my son 
since they discovered the brand on his forehead, 
‘Zeal, without judgment, for the glory of God.’” 


In the Contemporary Review, Dean Alford discusses 
the future of the Church of England. He shows 
that “the reformation of the Church by the State 
is a mere chimera,” which might stave off for a 
while the separation of the Church from the State, 
but could not preventit. For this “history has, 
for ages, been preparing the way,” and he protests 
against those who are labouring to prepare the 
Church for it being set down as its enemies. Hav- 
ing “ the privilege of knowing several of the leaders 
of the ‘ Liberation’ movement,” he can testify that 
“they evidently wish for the Church of England 
power to do her work in the population entrusted 
to her, and believe that the issue of the present 
system is to withhold that power.” He meets the 
fallacy, That if the State is separated from, the 
Church, we shall “ cease to be a Christian nation,” 
and says, “ Whatever be the Christianity of the 
nation, it is measured, not by any legal enactment 
or fiction, but by the presence and working of the 
Christian conscience in the aggregate of its consti- 
tuents. Christianity is not matter for human law, 
but for the free spirit of man.” As little weight 
does he attach to the objections of those who con- 
tend that the connection with the State is the cnly 
safeguard for freedom of thought. And he is con- 
tent to leave the whole question of property and 
legal status to the decision of the Legislature, be- 
lieving that the clergy will not lose but benefit by 
such changes as it is likely to make. 

While the Zimes thinks that the Pope’s invitation 
to the Bishops of the English Church and other 
Protestant communions to attend the General 
Council next year speaks well, under present cir- 
cumstances, for his benignity ; it cannot see what 
they will gain by accepting the invitation. All the 
strength and prosperity of Europe are in the hands 
of Protestantism ; all its weakness and decay in the 
possession of Roman Catholicism, France is strong, 
but its life and activity are derived from the Revo- 
lution, not from Ultramontanism ; and if Italy is 
rising, it is because Rome is falling. In the Council, 
too, there will be only one voice that will speak. 
The Pope will but hear his own voice multiplied, 
and record the echo cf hisown conclusions, There 
seems only one part of the Pope’s kindness we can 
return. He asks us to abandon our ways; suppose 
we ask him to abandon his? We invite him on our 


gress. In a word, we invite him to become a good 
Protestant, to learn decent language, and first and 
foremost to set his own house in order, 


In the Edinburgh Review, for September, 1831, 
there was a clever article “On the State of Protest- 
antism in Germany,” which alluded to the late 
Dean Milman’s “History of the Jews” in these 
words: “ Woe unto the young divine who, like the 
accomplished author of the ‘History of the Jews, 
dares to reason, however unpretendingly and sen- 
sibly, upon matters of religious concernment! On 
him will the theological Reviews, monthly and 
quarterly, pour the vials of their wrath, and on him 
the golden gates of preferment will, as sure as he 
lives, be shut!” A few weeks after this article 
appeared (says the Atheneum) Milman, Moore, and 
Mr, Murray were together in the publisher’s par- 
lour, where the divine learned, to his profound 
amazement, that Moore was the author of the 
article in question. He could not reconcile the 
author of the “ Fudge Family ” and “ Lalla Rookh” 
with a writer on German theology. 


In a sermon at St. Paul’s last Sunday afternoon, 
the Bishop of London paid a fitting tribute to the 
memory of Dean Milman. He said :— 

“ He has,in my judgment, left for the generation 
that is coming a storehouse of accumulated thought, 
from which many will soon draw their armour in 
hours of impending danger. We have spoken of 
his public character and example, and the lessons 
of his outward life ; but every member of the body, 
of which he was the head, knows his private 
Christian kindliness. Connected with him inti- 
mately since, twelve years ago, he was commissioned 
to place me here in my official character, I have 
learned every year more and more to love him 
privately, while I more and more admired the vast 
powers of his intellect. And now the grave has 
closed over his venerable form, for a long time 
shall the gentle partner of his many interests, 
whose desolation it grieves us this day to think of, 
but who, we feel sure, is sustained and comforted 
by Christ, still deeply mourn him. His friends at 
many a social and useful meeting will greatly regret 
his loss; and his Church and his country will 
greatly appreciate his labours. One outward mark 
of our respect, I trust, will follow from our feelings 
towards him—that we shall seriously undertake to 
prosecute that great work for the completion of 
this cathedral in which he was so deeply interested. 
Never at any time since London was, has St. Paul’s 
been so filled with worshippers as during his wise 
administration. Let us use all efforts that the good 
work thus begun may abound more and more.” 


The bigotry of the Record is of too hard a nature 
for even death to soften, and we did not expect 
that it would suffer the Dean to pass away without 
a parting kick, After speaking of him with ridi- 
cule, as leaving the stage amidst loud applause, like 
‘a well-graced actor,” and declaring that it cannot 
“survey with comfort his history,” and wishing 
that “he had not attained to a bad eminence as a 
divine,” it says “his career savours of those who 
love the world, who are of the world, and whom 
the world hears,” and ends with a half-veiled inti- 
mation that he is gone where he will find that his 
has been “a sorry portion,” and that “God is not 
mocked.” It may seem a little presumptuous in 
such heretics as we are, but we ,would seriously 
advise our contemporary to ponder a little the be- 
ginning of the seventh chapter of St. Matthew’s 


Gospel. 
We take the following from the JManchester 


Guardian :— 

“At a meeting held in Blackburn on Saturday 
night, one of the speakers said that Mr. Gladstone 
was one of the devil’s generals, and that the devil 
was the first Radical. A local clergyman, the Rev. 
H. Wescoe, seems to have felt himself in a position 
to declare that ‘the two statements were painfully 
and awfully true.” We cannot say that we are 
sufficiently familiar with the military arrangements 
of what, with all due respect for both Houses of 
Parliament, we may be permitted to call ‘another 
place,’ to determine the precise value of the ‘pain- 
fully and awfully true’ intelligence for which Mr. 
Weseoe vouches, But—leaving out of sight alto- 
gether, the code of rules left by the Founder of the 
Church for the general guidance of those who call 
themselves by His name—ordinary people, with no 
special information respecting the devil and his 
angels, have a prejudice in favour of decency, and 
will not be slow to form their own judgment upon 
this example of clerical Toryism. Mr. Wescoe’s 
history is of a piece with his charity. He tells us 
that three times there has been an attempt to 
separate Church and State, and ‘in every case the 
agitators have come to ruin,’ The struggle de- 
scribed in ‘ Paradise Lost’ was the first; the sin of 
Adam and Eve, the second; and some incident 
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related in the Pentateuch, the third. A!'l came to 
grief, ard no one will be at a loss to read the moral 
of the reverend gentleman’s ‘sad and terrible 
parallelism between the enemy of all men and the 
leader of the Radicals, now the enemy of the 
Church.’” 


CHURCH CONGRESS IN DUBLIN. 


Tur Congress was opened on Tuesday last week, 
in the Cathedral of St, Patrick, with a sermon by 
Dr. Magee, the Dean of Cork, in which, of course, 
he dwelt on the present state of the Establishment, 
lamented that a national recognition of the Divine 
Being and a proper provision for His worship were 
not now considered as first duties of the State, and 
called upon all members of the Anglican communion 
to repudiate the idea, which seemed to be an axiom 
of modern statesmen, that nations had no God, and 
that the Church was nothing but a corporation. 
There were 2,000 persons present to lister to the 
discourse, a large portion of which strikes us as 
nothing more than “ words, words, words.” 

There was a very large infusion of religious 
Toryism in the Congress, and Mr. Gladstone and 
his Irish Church policy came in for a good deal of 
severe criticism and some little abuse. Indeed, 
before the meetings began, a southern incumbent 
complained that Mr. Gladstone’s name appeared 
among the vice-presidents ; but the committee, after 
considering the complaint, resolved to take no 
action upon it. The report, too, of the Irish Com- 
mission did not by any means give satisfaction; 
and the Bishop of Derry, so far from agreeing to its 
recommendations, declared that, instead of fewer, 
they wanted more bishops and clergymen to do 
the Church’s work in Ireland, and “the man who 
would withdraw one pastor from a mountain parish 
seemed to him more guilty than he who, upon a 
stormy night, would withdraw the beacon light 
from some dark and fatal rock.” The Bishop of 
Oxford was somewhat more guarded in his lan- 
guage; but still “he could not believe it possible” 
that such a body as the Irish Church “ could really 
be approaching any great destruction to her use- 
fulness, or any lasting diminution of her fame.” 
Dr. M‘Neile, too, spoke in a similar strain, but 
maintained that she was surrounded with special 
dangers, inasmuch as she was exposed to “ political 
conspiracies, directed against the political liberties 
of mankind,” referring, doubtless, to that secret 
understanding which he and his party are well 
assured exists between Mr. Gladstone and the Pope. 
On Wednesday evening, when there was a conver- 
sazione, one of the gas-light devices contained the 
words, * Quis separabit ?” 

On Thursday, Dean Howson, in a sensible paper, 
urged the necessity of lay help in Church work. 
He believed that much of the work now done by 
the clergy could be performed better by laymen or 
women. He thought that the Act of Uniformity 
had a stiffening effect ; and that the connection of 
the State with the Church had benumbed its 
energies and checked its freedom of action. He 
declared that Convocation was not a true repre- 
sentation of the Church, for it contained no laymen 
at all. The feeling of the Congress seems to have 
been against the formation of sisterhoods and 
brotherhoods, though the Bishop of Oxford gave a 
qualified support to the former. Ear] Nelson main- 
tained that only through an organisation of lay 
agency could a supply of men for the higher 
ministry of the Church be kept up. Dr. Churchill, 
who gave an address on the Canadian Churches, 
said that a bishop there, being asked whether he 
did not find the laymen of his Synod fond of 
change, replied, “The laymen are the Conserva- 
tives, the innovators are the clergy.” 

Mr. Beresford Hope, whom Mr. Disraeli com- 
plimented in the House on his “ Batavian graces,” 
in discussing the question how the services of the 
Church might be rendered more efficient, insisted 
that nothing was wanted but closer conformity to 
the Prayer-book, which was clearly an embodiment 
of the mind of Christ on the subject. In the ideal 
Church of England, Communion in every parish 
upon every Sunday would be found; and “frequent 
communion,” he said, “is written cn the fore-front 
of the Prayer-book.” Mr. Hope was for doing away 
with the parish clerk, and putting forward picked 
men to do what he had failed to do as regarded the 
responses ; and approved of the admission of lay- 
men to a more prominent position in the conduct 
of public worship, as, for instance, reading the 
lessons and collecting the alms at the offertory. 

In the discussion which followed a paper, by the 
Rey. F. W. Farrar, on the best means of attaching 
the younger members of the Church, Dr. Dicken- 
son, to illustrate the effect of “ excessive religious 
training” on the young, told the following anec- 
dote. During the Social Science Congress, a gentle- 
man staying at the house of one of Dr. Dickenson’s 
parishioners, was asked to go to church on Sunday, 
but declined, saying, “* You see, sare, I hada mother 
who was one very pious woman. She made me go 
to church one, two, three times a day, and I have 
made a calculation that I have gone to church once 
every Sunday until I be eighty years of age; so 
when am eighty years old I will begin to go to 
cburch again.” Dr, Hannay said he could not get 
the children of working men to attend the Church 
service; it was too long for them, and as regarded 
their understanding of it was best described by the 


Prayer-book definition of matrimony, “from be- 
ginning to end an excellent mystery.” ; 

At the closing meeting, Archdeacon Denison ex- 
pressed regret that the great question of the day 
had not been distinctly debated before the Con- 
gress as it ought to have been. He, however, gave 
a lecture to the Irish Church Society upon it, In 
which he said that Mr. Gladstone’s religious 
equality meant no National Church, no national 
recognition of the truth of the Reformation by the 
British people; “the State was invited to make a 
desolation and a famine of all religion.” Mr. Wal- 
pole said that English Churehmen were resolved to 
stand by the Irish Church in this crisis to the 
utmost of their power. The Bishop of Derry did 
not seem, however, to expect much help from the 
press, as far as his order was concerned. He said, 
“Tt seemed to him that the High Church and Low 
Church papers treated the bishops in very much 
the same way as the ancient Egyptians treated the 
very respectable persons whom they called in for 
the purpose of discharging the sacred function of 
embalming the dead. For, after those persons had 
fulfilled their office, immediately they left the 
house, they began to follow them, uttering the 
most hideous execrations, and throwing stones at 
them. Wherever blows were given the bishops 
had their share of them.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No, XXIV. 


Supsxect: “The continual warfare of the Hebrews 
against idolatry.” 

Read 1 Kings xviii. 17—40. Elijah says to the 
people, “ How long halt ye between two opinions? 
If Jehovah be God, follow Him, but if Baal, then 
follow him.” In the sight of all the people Elijah 
and the prophets of Baal then try in rivalry to pro- 
cure a miracle from their God in support of their 
religions. Elijah’s miracle succeeds, the people fall 
on their faces and acknowledge that Jehovah is 
God. The priests of Baal are put to death. 

Read 2 Kingsx. 15—31. No soonerhas the lawless 
Jehu seized upon the cities of Jezreel and Samaria, 
and made his sovereignty secure by the most 
wholesale slaughter of his rivals, than he makes war 
upon the worship of Baal, the idol of this northern 
part of the country. On his way he meets Jehona- 
dab, the son of Rechab, one of the military officers 
of his newly-gained kingdom, and carries him with 
him in his chariot to help him. “Come with me 
and see my zeal for Jehovab.” By apiece of treachery 
they gather in all the priests of Baal to a great 
solemnity. When{the burnt-offering and the sacri- 
fices are ended the soldiery is sent in among them 
and they are put to the sword. The image of Baal 
and the house of Baal are broken down. Thus says 
the historian, Jehu destroyed Baal out of Israel. 
And according to the imperfect notions of the time, 
Jehovah is made to praise Jebu for his conduct, 
notwithstanding his other sins and idolatries. This 
passage, as well as the last, forms part of the history 
of Elijah and Elisha, a religious history that comes 
into the midst of the Books of Kings, and seems 
especially written to uphold the worship of Jehovah. 
The ninth chapter, with this tenth we have {been 
reading, describes in a most picturesque way the 
madcap course of Jehu, the usurper of Israel. 

Read also Isaiah xlv, 5—25. A powerful piece of 
poetry on the greatness of Jehovah. “Tam Jehovah 
and there is none else; there is no God beside Me.” 
The inhabitants of Egypt, Ethiopia, and Seba, who 
were in trade with the Jews, shall own “ There ig 
no other God.” ‘This chapter, as the first verse tells 
us, belongs to the reign of Cyrus, 300 years after 
the time of Jehu. It shows us the religious thoughts 
of a time when idolatry was no longer a formidable 
enemy, or supported by a popular{body of priests, 
as in those days, but it was yet always in their 
thoughts. The earlier writer laboured to prove 
the superiority of Jehovah to all other gods. The 
present writer seeks to spread the knowledge of 
His sole power. 


{S THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN DANGER? 


Arter referring to the correspondence on Chureh 
subjects with which the papers have lately been 
filled, and for which space would not have been 
found at any other season of the year, the Pall 
Nall Gazette says: 

“Tt is pretty clear that the public at large are at 
last coming to be aroused, though in an incomplete 
manner, to the fact that a crisis in the religious 
belief of the country, involving a necessity for some 
modification in its ecclesiastical arrangements, is 
approaching. We use the word ‘incomplete’ be- 
cause the various disputants to whom we have 
referred seem either to be unaware of the vital 
importance of the issues to which their discussions 


directly lead, or else to be disposed, for whatever 
reason, to pass over facts which ought, one would 
think, to be familiar to every moderately well- 
informed man. Lord Ebury, for example, seems 
to us to be perfectly right in regarding the spirit of 
sacerdotalism as the most serious enemy of the 
Church of England; but can he suppose that that 
spirit can be finally exorcised from the Church of 
England without a discussion which will involve 
infinitely wider questions than any which relate to 
dresses or ceremonies? In order to exterminate 
priestcraft effectually from the Church of England 
it would be necessary to revise the ordination ser- 
vice, and the services for the administration of 
baptism and the communion, and the service for 
the visitation of the sick at least; and it would also 
be necessary to add one or two additional articles 
to the existing thirty-nine, condemning the doc- 
trines of the real presence and of apostolical suc- 
cession in good set terms, made comprehensive 
and plainspoken enough to leave no room for 
doubt that the Church of England is a Protestant 
body in the most unequivocal sense of the word. If 
this could be done, if the Church of England were 
made once for all to renounce the notion that there 
is anything supernatural in a clergyman, it would 
stand on amintelligible basis, and might communi- 
cate freely with other Protestant bodies. It would, 
indeed, be open to the objections which are made 
against all Christianity—whatever they may be 
worth—and it would probably have to put up with 
a secession to Rome on the one hand, which would 
involve, on the other hand, concessions to Protest- 
ant Dissenters very unwelcome to the social and 
theological prepossessions of many of its members. 
When, however, this was effected it would stand 
upon a reasonable, intelligible basis. It would 
have the benefit of great endowments, much social 
influence, and a thousand associations which, well 
used, might fortify and do much to perpetuate it. 
These results would be eminently desirable, but it. 
is impossible for any one to disguise from himself 
the all but insuperable difficulties with which their 
attainment would be beset. It is difficult to ima- 
gine the bitterness of the contest which would be 
necessary before such a measure could even be: 
brought under discussion in Parliament, or the: 
vehemence of the opposition which it would meet. 
with from all kinds of quarters; nor is it to be 
denied that, if carried, it would involve the 
secession from the Church of a good many of 
the clergy, and of a considerable and very influ- 
ential section of the laity, Whoever, therefore, is 
prepared to make a thorough-going attack upon 
Ritualism, to cut up the root as well as to prune: 
the branches, must be prepared also to meet such: 
questions as we have indicated. We do not say 
that it could not be done—that the Church of 
England might not be made a thoroughly Protest- 
ant body, expressing what is substantially the 
religious belief of the vast majority of English 
people; but we do say that such a measure would 
occasion fiercer contests than any which have been 
seen in this country for nearly two centuries, 

If this thorough-going and consistent course be 
not taken, there will still be a choice between two 
more. The one is standing still and administering 
palliatives, the other is the full establishment of 
the voluntary system; and it appears to us that 
the best mode of estimating the dangers and the 
prospects of the Church of England in the present 
day is that of comparing these three courses. The 
second—standing still and administering palliatives 
—will, of course, be taken till something or other 
rouses the pubiic into making its choice between 
the other two. It is difficult, and it would be of 
very little use, to speculate upon their comparative 
advantages, for such questions are determined 
much more by passion than by calculation. Our 
own feelings, it they were of any importance, would 
be in favour of the first course, but we should 
wager that the third would be taken if the question 
were raised neatly and clearly in the course of the 
next few years. We do not see, however, why it 
need be raised. The present compromise has 
lasted for 300 years, and has withstood a great many 
shocks, The social advantages of the existing state 
of things are so great and so peculiar that there 
would be an extreme reluctance in almost all quar- 
ters to give them up. Whatever may be its faults, 
practical or theoretical, the present system inter- 
feres with nobody, and it sets down in every parish 
throughout the country a man who is generally a 
gentleman, always resident, and asa rule exceed- 
ingly charitable and useful in a hundred ways; and 
this it does without taking a shilling out of any 
one’s pocket. When the clergy take to worshipping 
with pigs’ heads, and otherwise make themselves 
and religion ridiculous, they try the strength of — 
such an institution, surrounded as it is by all sorts 
of associations of kindness and charity; but it is a 
very tough old tree, and few of those who have 
lived under its shade can fail to resent the idiocy 
of men who will insist on making the whole insti- 
tution absurd in the eyes of sensible people. Ifthe 
clergy would but give up playing at priests, and be 
content with the position of sensible Christian 
gentlemen charged with more definite, religious, 
mora], and social duties than the other members of 
their class, the Church might stand indefinitely ; 
but our ancestors renounced priestcraft and all its 
works three centuries ago, and to let it come back 
is altogether out of the question, whatever its sup- 
pression may cost.” . ‘ 
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STILL IT MOVES. 


Tur long interval between the dissolution 
of the last Parliament and the actual 
election for the next, however vexatious 
may be the suspense it occasions, and the 
interference with the ordinary business 
of the country, is at any rate beneficial in 
one important respect—it is awakening 
an interest in the great questions of na- 
tional policy involved, such as no direct 
propagandism could have aroused. There 
are other parties. that want educating 
besides the great Conservative party which 
Mr. Disrartt last session so effectually 
instructed in the elements of practical 
reform. A good deal of the Liberalism 
which ranks itself on Mr. Guapsronn’s 
side is very weak in the legs, and nothing 
but the thorough attention which the 
controversies of this interval are drawing 
to the whole subject of religious equality 
would suflice to brace them up to march 
forward with him when the tug of war 
actually comes. The progress of opinion 
on the subject of the Irish Church has 
been so great, and the larger question of 
church establishments has in consequence 
been so thoroughly sifted that we almost 
hold our breath in amazement as we con- 
trast the state of public feeling a few 
years since, with that which is now 
everywhere manifesting itself. Even a 
year ago, all the long and arduous labours 
of those who would have all churches 
absolutely upon the same level, seemed 
to have produced no material results. 
The state church seemed, as_ the 
Independent says, the “strongest and 
most securely rooted of all English in- 
stitutions.” Average churchmen of all 
sections were still looking down upon 
dissent, and especially upon what they 
were pleased to call the political dissent 
-of the Liberation school, with the old 
dignified superciliousness. The broad 
church leaders were scheming how, 
gradually, their own position in it might 
be made more secure, and its “ noncon- 
forming members ” be included in that large 
and happy church of the future, which 
they loved to picture; while “ reluctant 
Nonconformists” among ourselves were 
still chanting the praise of the Church’s 
“venerable and beautiful liturgy,” and 
dreaming their day-dreams of a future 
time when her doors should be so widened 
as to admit all but the obstinate schis- 
matics who should still prefer their small 
sectarian institutions. One touch of real 
movement—one threatening to do the 
simple duty which lay upon the very 
threshold of all true reform to the 
National Church, and all this security 
and scheming and dreaming have been 
scattered to the winds. The fabric has 
not indeed been overthrown, but the utter 
hollowness of the foundation on which it 
rests has been demonstrated; and men 
of all parties, in the church and out of 
it, are now discussing, in various 
tones of deprecation or hope, a state 
of things for advocating which the 
Liberationists haye been denounced as at 
once sacrilegious and visionary. They 
may shriek against it, like that reverend 
politician who has just announced himself 
“in a position to declare that Mr. Guap- 
STONE is a general of the first Radical— 
the devil”’—or they may face it with 
apprehension and regret, like Dr. VauaHan, 


but still they do face it. All parties no 
longer disguise from themselves that to 
maintain the ascendancy of the Anglican 
Church can not be much longer possible. 
Week by week one and another of its 
cherished supports is giving way, and 
those who a year or two ago were re- 
garded as its staunchest defenders, if they 
are not going over to the enemy, are at 
least admitting that the hour of capitula- 
tion is inevitably approaching. Now Mr. 
Mavrice and now Dr. Tempter give forth 
utterances of no doubtful sound.. Up to 
a fortnight ago there was no man in 
England of whom the Record and its 
readers were more proud as a represent- 
ative Evangelical than Dr. Mrrier, for- 
merly of Birmingham and now of Green- 
wish. But he has declared himself unable 
to advocate the maintenance of the Irish 
Establishment, and his quondam admirers 
can only hint that he is on the look out 
for a Whig Bishopric. Yet, even as they 
utter such an inuendo, they must be half 
conscious that it carries its absurdity 
upon the face of it. And now we have 
the Dean of Canterbury, Dr. ALrorD, com- 
ing out still more strongly, and openly 
proclaiming that it will be a good day for 
the Church of England when she stands 
simply upon a level with all other churches. 
Utterances like these cannot fail to have 
a strong effect upon the general mind of 
the country, while if anything more be 
wanted for the conversion of those who 
think more deeply on the subject, surely 
it is supplied by the report of the Irish 
Church Commission. That report has 
fallen curiously dead upon the public 
mind. No one cares about it; but it may 
be welcomed as at once a sign of and an 
agent in the educating process. It does 
at once too little and too much. It does 
too little, for it will not touch one of the 
grievances which the Irish people feel in 
respect to the dominant Church. Yet it 
does too much, for it quietly cuts away 
the whole ground on which the Protestant 
champions have long triumphantly dis- 
ported themselves. They have been talk- 
ing of the Church of England as a 
Missionary Church, and lo! the comment 
of their own party is a proposal that all 
livings which have less than forty Protes- 
tants in them shall be abolished. They 
had been inveighing against the sacrilege 
of meddling with private Church property, 
and behold, the tithes of one parish, in 
which the Church is abolished, are to be 
given to other churches at a distance. No 
doubt, the old cries will still be raised, 
but we may hear them without alarm, 
while opinion thus keeps moving, and the 
very men who have charge of the breaks 
are with placid unconsciousness oiling the 
wheels. 


WELCOME SOIREE TO THE REY, 
J. J. TAYLER. 


On Tuesday evening next, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association have deter- 
mined to give a welcome soiree to the Rev, J. 
J. TAYLER on his return from the Tercenten- 
ary of the Unitarian Church of Hungary, at 
which he appeared as the representative of 
English Unitarians. As will be seen from our 
advertising columns the soiree is to be held in 
the Hanover Square Rooms, Regent-street, 
when the chair will be taken by W. J. Lam- 
port, Esq., president of the Association. The 
occasion, we are sure, will be an interest- 
ing one—and the object, such as ought to 
secure a large attendances. We would, there- 
fore, ask all our friends in the neighbourhood 
of London to make an effort to be present as 
an evidence of their good-will not only to Mr. 
TAYLER, but to our Hungarian friends, 


AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF MODERN 
THEOLOGY.—PART V. 


The controversy concerning the Easter Festival, 
which arose about the year 160, affords, no doubt, 
many points of primd facie evidence in favour of 
Baur’s view. If the question was concerning the 
day of the month on which our Lord held his last 
supper, it is quite impossible to conceive how the 
Western Church should have omitted to quote 
John’s Gospel had they been acquainted with it. 
But, in point of fact, the dispute at first had no 
reference whatever to the last supper, or to the 
day of the month on which it was held; but related 
solely to the expediency of observing Easter in the 
Jewish manner of the Eastern Church, or in the 
Gentile manner of the Western Church; and on 
this subject the Gospel could throw no light. It is 
quite conceivable that St. John—though knowing 
that our Lord kept the feast on the 13th day— 
should have celebrated the Christian passover on 
the 14th, especially as he regarded Christ ag 
the very paschal lamb of the Christian church. And 
so, when Polycrates instances the custom of the 
Apostle Jobn in keeping the 14th of the month, 
it in no way proves that the Apostle could 
not have recorded the 13th as that on which 
Jesus ate his last meal with his disciples. Fur- 
ther, that the crucifixion took place on the 14th 
of Nisan, is more in accordance with the circum- 
stances of the time than the synoptic account 
which represents it as taking place on the 15th 
day. The Jews were bound by their law to observe 
the great feastsin the same manner as they did 
their Sabbaths, But it would have been contrary 
to all Sabbatical laws to crucify a man on the 
Sabbath-day, on the eve of which, as appears by 
the “tzansactions of the Jewish Sanhedrim,” the 
judges were not allowed to pass the extreme 
sentence of the Jaw, as the execution could not 
take place until after the Sabbath. Should it be 
replied that the offence of which Jesus was accused, 
being of a religious character, the feast-day, when 
a large concourse of people were present, was the 
most suitable time for putting him to death, it 
must be remembered that there were two thieves 
crucified with him, for which violation of the festal 
law there would be no justification; or, should it 
be said that the whole thing was a Roman affair, 
and was done without any regard to the law of 
the Jews, it must be borne in mind that a decree 
of Augustus forbade the Romans to offend the 
Jewish prejudices in these ceremonial matters, 
which crucifying thieves on the feast-day certainly 
would have done. From all these circumstances 
there arises a presumption in favour of the authen- 
ticity of the narrative of the fourth Gospel in 
opposition to that of the Synoptics. The arguments, 
of Baur, based on the difference between the Logos. 
doctrine of Justin Martyr and that of the Gospel, are. 
not of much weight. Different minds take different 
views of the same recorded facts. Who, for instance,, 
could suppose that the Christology of Schleier- 
macher and that of Mr. Spurgeon were drawn. 
from the same source? In this matter, after 
eighteen hundred years, there is hardly one feature 
in common between the German and the English 
expositor, though each of them believes himself ta 
be the only truthful interpreter of St. John, 

Thus have the criticisms of the Tubingen School. 
been answered; and every impartial mind must. 
admit that a love of theory—the greatest ignis. 
fatuus of theology—has seduced Baur and his fol- 
lowers into regions out of which no critical inge-- 
nuity can ever extricate them. An hypothesis is. 
absolutely necessary at the commencement of. 
every investigation, but how difficult it is to lay it 
aside when it militates with facts the Tubingen 
School is a remarkable example. “That’s a very 
beautiful theory,” exclaimed a gentleman to whom 
a philosopher had been explaining a very ingenious 
hypothesis, “but unfortunately it is inconsistent 
with facts.” “What are those facts?” said the 
man of science; “ produce them, and I will explain 
them by my system.” In this spirit have the 
Tiibingen critics gone to work, and hence has arisen 
a prejudice against them, which has had the unfor- 
tunate effect of blinding the eyes of their adver- 
saries to the great service they have rendered to 
the science of biblical criticism. : 

But the orthodox party, touching the question of 
the authorship of the fourth Gospel, have done 
much more than refute the objections of Baur, 
They have pointed out that the great authority 
which the Gospel possessed, both amongst heretics 
and believers, about the middie of the second cen- 
tury, is incompatible with the supposition of its 
having first appeared at that time. And further, 
they have shown that there is such a great similar- 
ity between the first Epistle of John and the fourth 
Gospel, that we are forced to admit that the same 
man must have written both. The genuineness, 
however, of the first Epistle was never doubted in 
the early church. Polycarp, a disciple of St. John, in 
an Epistle to the Philippians, thus writes: “ Every 
one who confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come 
in the flesh is anti-Christ.” As this passage is not 
found, word for word, in the Epistle, we may sup- 
pose that Polycarp had it from the mouth of his 
master; and when we find the very same ideas, and 
almost the very same words, occurring in an epistle 
ascribed to that master, there is strong primd facie 
evidence of its genuineness. The next witness is 
Papias, who, according to Eusebius, used the first 
Epistle of John, expressly mentioning it as a work 
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of the Apostle. If, then, these ancient testimonies 
may be trusted, there is a strong case in favour of 
the universal tradition that John wrote the first 
Epistle. But the man that wrote the Epistle in all 
probability wrote the Gospel. By these and such- 
like arguments, the orthodox party have made out 
a case which the majority of judges have pro- 
nounced to be valid. 

The foregoing “ outline” was written many years 
ago, without any view to publication, and is merely 
notes of the studies which then occupied me. The 
other day, in looking over some old papers, I 
found the manuscript, and it was suggested to 
me that it might be interesting to those who were 
not much acquainted with the theology of Ger- 
many. At another time, I may continue the sub- 
ject by giving a history of the Messianic idea until 
the time of Christ. A. M. Cremry. 


THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF CHRIST AS 
DESCRIBED BY STRAUSS IN HIS SECOND 
“LIFE OF JESUS.” 

“Tr is to the first three Gospels we must turn if 

we would enter into and read the mind of Jesus 

touching the work he had to perform. The Ser- 
mon on the Mount has, and with good reason, ever 
been regarded as the quintessence of his teachings. 

At the very beginning of it the fresh Christian 

thought distils like fertilising dew in spring, In 

what is called the eight beatitudes, you behold 
the Christian paradoxes which throw into contrast 
the new religion with that of the Jews no less than 
that of the Gentiles. The blessed are not the rich, 
the full, the joyous; but the poor, the afflicted, the 
hungry, the thirsty. The way to man’s real good 
and his true happiness is not power, nor conflict, nor 
rigorous exaction of your right, but the spirit of 
gentleness, endurance, and peace. The new world 
is compared with the old, the world turned upside 
down. Externalities are as nothing, what is inter- 
nal iseverything. A man’s soul is supreme. Peace 
of heart sinks and effaces all outer misery, and 
flourishes in connection with it, rather than in 
union with pomp and pride. Jesus had seen the 
wants of the soul stifled among therich by material 
enjoyments, while among the poor they were satis- 
fied and composed by suffering. Well might he 
promise blessedness to the poor Galileans in recom- 
pense for an indigence auspicious to the sentiments 
he wished to awaken. Revolutions are always the 
same, and Christianity was a very great revolution; 
they find their first foothold not among the opulent 
and the successful, but among the needy and the 
heavy-laden. However, since physical need is not 
the sole reason why Jesus proclaims the famished 
blessed, Matthew in giving a spiritual import to the 
words did not disfigure his thought, but repre- 

sented it more correctly than did the Ebionites at a 

later day, with their ascetic exaggerations and their 

condemnation of all external substances, 

~ “ Ttis to a future world, it isto heaven, that Jesus 

refers the accomplishment of the promises that 
he makes to the poor and the oppressed. Internal 
good, inseparable from holy thoughts and moral 
progress, assumes the form of a future reward. 
And, in truth, that reward is not an illusion; the 
contradiction there is between the outer and the 
inner ‘cannot last for ever, and the new spirit 
awakened in humanity will in the end fashion the 
external world after its own image. This is the 
natural and, though slow, certain work of history ; 
it is the ‘progress which fis accomplished even in 
this state, and which the religious sentiment takes 
pleasure in contemplating, as completed in a world 
to come. 

“From the conversion of the external into the 
internal, which marks the exordium of the Sermon 
on the Mount, ‘flow all the interpretations of the 
law which fill up its first portion, Beyond the act 
at which the virtue of the Pharisees stopped, Jesus 
proceeds directly to the intention of the soul. 
Murder he forbids, in forbidding anger and hate; 
adultery, in forbidding lust; perjury, in forbidding 
oaths as profaning veracity. By contrast with 
what was said to the ancients—that is, to those 
who were under the Mosaic law—Jesus presents 
himself as the lawgiver of the soul, while Moses 
was the lawgiver of the deed; or rather, he places 
himself above Moses, as accomplishing the legisla- 
tion of the letter in the spirit. Over against the 
truly,Hebrew, and in general ancient ‘precepts of 
evil for evil, of love for your own people, and of 
hate towards your enemies, Jesus sets the spirit of 
forgiveness and beneficence, offering as the actu- 
ating motive, ‘ that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven, for he maketh his sun 
to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and the unjust.’ If there is in the New 
Testament one authentic utterance of Jesus, this 
certainly is his, for in the interval which elapsed, 
before the final completion of our Evangelists in 
their present form, men’s minds were too narrowed 
and too heated by fanaticism and conflict to be 
able to conceive a thought so lofty, bright, and 
comprehensive. Here, then, we put our finger on 
one of the grand features of the piety of Jesus; 
alike for his head and his heart, the Heavenly 
Father was that Infinite Goodness which makes no 
fin Uf a Heat love, and this idea of God 
shows us precisely w é took pleasure in callin 
him Father. fad , : 

“Not in the Old Testament could Jesus acquire 
this fundamental conception. The idea of God as 


the father of all men is not found there. It is 
Jesus’ own idea; and if he makes it the basis of his 
religion, the reason is that indiscriminate goodness 
lay at the centre of his own nature, and was the 
sentiment in virtue of which he found himself in 
full harmony with God. Not to suffer yourself to 
be troubled by human wickedness more than God; 
not to overcome evil except by good ; not to punish 
an enemy except by beneficent service—this prin- 
ciple flowed forth from the deep fount of his own 
heart. When he exhorts his hearers to show them- 
selves true sons of the Heavenly Father by acting 
as he acted; when he invited them to be perfect 
as he was perfect, his words say to us that he con- 
ceived God’s moral perfection as being such as he 
himself felt in the loftiest moments of his religious 
life, while that sentiment grew purer, richer, higher 
by the contemplation of his ideal in God, His 
loftiest religious faculty, the ripe fruit of his soul 
was that universal love which will conquer evil 
only by good; and this sentiment he ascribes to 
God as the fundamental quality of the divine 
essence. 

“Tf men are God’s children, they are brothers ; 
each in regard to each, they are, t2o, all equals. 
We ought, then, to treat our neighbour as ourselves, 
and not to be severe toward him, while indulgent 
toward ourselves; to be to him what we should 
wish him to be to us. This has always, and justly 
so, been accounted the true moral principle of the 
Christian religion. It contains the germ of human 
civilisation, namely, the subordination of the indi- 
vidual to the general good of the race, which lives 
in us and claims acknowledgment and honour from 
each in others. 

“By the tenderness, by the activity, by the flame 
of this universal love, Jesus rose above all the re- 
straints and all the limits of life; and he felt him- 
self one with his Heavenly Father, and overflowed 
with an inmost blessedness, in the presence of 
which external joys and sufferings lost all their 
signification. Thence that serene unconcern which 
is disquieted neither about food, nor clothing, but 
looks to God who clothes the lilies and feeds the 
sparrows; that content of heart during a wander- 
ing life,in which often the Son of Man had not 
where to lay his head; that disregard of earthly 
glory and shame, under the assurance of bearing to 
man the divine light and love. Thence, too, that 
predilection for children whose guileless and un- 
perverted heart as yet knows neither hate nor 
pride, and who are what is most loveable because 
they know only how to love. Thence, too, that 
new law of offering the left cheek to him who 
strikes the right; to travel two miles with a person 
who may require one, and to forgive a brother’s 
transgressions, not merely seven times, but seventy 
times seven, 

“In developing in himself to the utmost this 
serenity of soul, one with God and one with man, 
Jesus had realised the prophetic ideal of a new 
covenant, and of a law written in the heart (Jer. 
xxxi, 31), To employ the poet’s words :—‘ He had 
made the will of God his own will. In return, 
God came down into his heart from the throne 
where He governs all worlds; the gulf was filled 
up, all threatening phantoms had vanished ;’ in him 
the man had passed out of vassalage into freedom. 
This tranquility, this serenity, this career, the 
natural outflow of a joyous and lovely disposition, 
we may eall the Hellenic element in Jesus. But a 
Greek could have raised himself to this moral and 
spiritual altitude, and to that pure conception of 
God which it involves, only with the aid of philo- 
sophy ; in Jesus this transcendent spirituality was 
the result of his education under the Mosaic law, 
and the expansion and refinement he drew from 
the writings of the prophets. 

“Tt may be asked through what phases Jesus 
made his way to this composure and harmony of 
soul. The accounts that we possess of his life 
never speak of severe struggles and perilous com- 
bats, out of which peace emerged in the midst of 
difficulty. It is true that apart from concise notices 
of his childhood, those narratives cover only the 
short period of his publie life, and place him on a 
pedestal where he is above all human weakness. 
We may, then, presume that this period of light 
and peace was preceded by a period of obscurity, 
conflict, perhaps errors. But, unless all analogies 
are deceptive, traces of such, had they existed, 
must bave been left behind. All the characters 
purified by struggle and violent erises—Paul, 
Augustin, Luther—have borne indelible scars, and 
their figure retains something hard, dark, severe. 
Nothing of the kind in Jesus. A trace of some 
conflict of the kind has been seen in the account of 
the temptation, but only in consequence of a false 
interpretation. The agony of the garden is but an 
effort to persevere in a state of mind fortified by 
long habit, and not an endeavour to reach its lofti- 
ness. Jesus, from the first, appears as a beautiful 
nature which had only to follow its own law, to 
know itself and strengthen itself in its own con- 
sciousness, without ever having need of change or 
renewal, This did not naturally exclude hesita- 
tions or ephemeral faults any more than the neces- 
sity of a serious and sustained effort to conquer 
itself, and to attain to complete self-renunciation,. 
as Jesus himself acknowledged when he disclaimed: 
the title “ good.” In fine, the character of Jesus was 
formed without any violent crises, and by volun- 
tary and rigorous self-discipline. Such is the true 
sense, the only intelligible sense of the dostrine of 


his impeccability. In this particular the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles was inferior to his Master, 
and the two great restorers of Christianity in the 
Roman and in the modern world, Augustin and 
Luther, are nearer Paul than Christ.”—Dr. Beard’s 
“ Manual of Christian Evidence.” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


Elihu Burritt has written home from England 
urging his countrymen to contribute to the repair 
of Wickliffe’s Church, at Lutterworth. He says: 

“Tt is now just five hundred years since John 
Wickliffe sent forth the first copies of his English 
Gospels from Lutterworth. Nothing could be more 
graceful and appropriate than for those who revere 
his memory to mark the anniversary with some 
useful and lasting token of their gratitude for his 
life. And no such token would be more appropri- 
ate and appreciated than the restoration of the 
church in which he preached and died. It is now 
sadly dilapidated. From the pulpit one may see 
fragments of wall and cornice lying at the broken 
feet of the pillars. The villagers are making a 
strenuous effort to raise the means for the renova- 
tion of the edifice. The people of our own American 
Boston felt moved by a kind of proud as well as 
filial affection to contribute to the restoration of 
the grand old mother church of England’s Boston. 
I fully believe that thousands, from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, would contribute as gladly and as grate- 
fully to the restoration of Wickliffe’s Church in 
Lutterworth, if they knew its state and need, 
and the pleasure with which their gifts would be 
received by those now about to put their hands to 
the work. Lutterworth is a small, secluded 
market town, with no large sources of manufactur- 
ing or commercial wealth. Consequently, a large 
share of the requisite sum must come from abroad. 
T earnestly hope that many American hands will 
join in the work of rebuilding the broken walls of 
this village church, consecrated by so many pre- 
cious memories.” 

A correspondent of the Methodist Times attributes 
the conversion of John Allen, “the wickedest man 
in New York,” to an article with this title, fur- 
nished by a young writer to a magazine published 
in that city, in which he gave a graphic description 
of Allen’s dance-house and its vile goings-on. “This 
article caused a sensation through the entire coun- 
try. The Methodists of New York got hold of the 
sunny side of‘Allen’s heart, and on Monday last he 
was hopefully converted to God. The place is now 
a scene of a daily prayer-meeting. The house will 
not accommodate one-tenth of the curiosity seekers. 
The religious fire has extended through that low 
neighbourhood, and two ‘rat-pit’ proprietors have 
offered to close their establishments, if the Metho- 
dists would only say they were doing wrong, and 
would come there and hold a prayer-meeting.” The 
reporters for the American papers, however, say, 
that at the prayer-meetings referred to Allen ap- 
pears constantly fuddled, which his religious patrons 
do not deny, but plead that drunkenness is now his 
only vice, and that it is unreasonable to expect 
such a sinner to become thoroughly virtuous all at 
once. 


It appears that the Episcopal Chtirch has its 
troubles on the other side of the water as well as 
on this, Ritualism is causing excitement there 
no less than here, and several clergymen have been 
asserting principles and acting on them which are 
held to be subversive of the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church. As we mentioned some little time 
ago, the Rev. Mr. Tyng gave great offence, and was 
called to account for preaching in a Baptist pulpit; 
and now, even worse, the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, of 
Rhode Island, has actually allowed @ Dissenting 
minister to officiate in his church, and pronounce 
the absolution! What the consequence will be 
remains to beseen. These matters are to be brought 
under the consideration of the General Convocation 
of the Churcb, which was to meet in New ¥ork on 
Wednesday last, and would probably continue in 
session for two or three weeks. The importance 
which is attached to the decisions of this, the 
supreme legislative body in the American Episeopal 
Church, by some of the clergy here, is shownvin the 
request, made through the Guardian by one of 
them, that those who read his note “ will remember 
the Convocation in their prayers during the tinte of 
its session, and that those who are priests will offer 
the Holy Sacrifice that God the Holy Ghost may 
lead its members into all truth.” It will be inte- 
resting tocompare theauthority which the American 
bishops, free from State trammels, are able to exert, 
with that of their English brethren, and whether 
they are disposed or not to check Ritualism witha 
stronger hand. : 

From an account given in the JWVation, Ni¥i,.of 
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the French Canadians, they would seem to be | among educated people, and such superstition as | 
generally in a blessed state of ignorance of the | comes to the surface now-a-days is only the little 


troubles which free inquiry brings. The writer 
says of a gentleman whom he had an opportunity 
of studying: 

“Having never been in France, and ‘evidently 
regarding French society with a slight touch of 
horror, he seemed scarcely aware of the depth of 
the changes which it had undergone. The impiety 
and immorality of the Revolution were what evi- 
dently most impressed him, one of the many evi- 
dences one meets with in Lower Canada of the 
large share the clergy have had in modelling the 
new society. This gentleman told us, with a 
slight glow of enthusiasm, that to this day he did 
not believe there was a single French family in the 
whole of the thickly-settled parish in which he 
lived in which man or woman omitted to ‘ faire segs 
Paques’ every year, or to attend mass with toler- 
able regularity. He said he hardly ever met with 
a French peasant who had ‘lost the faith,’ unless 
he had been in the United States. Those who went 
there even for a short period, he said, came back 
irreligious men; not Protestants, but indifferents.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS, 


SUNDAY. 
FATHER FABER. 


Tuerz is a Sabbath won for us, 
A Sabbath stored above, 

A service of eternal calm, 
An altar-rite of love. 


There shall transfigured souls be filled 
With Christ’s eternal name, 

Dipped like bright censers in the sea 
Of molten glass and flame. 


Yet set not in thy thoughts too far 
Our heaven and earth apart, 

Lest thou should’st wrong the heaven begun 
Already in thy heart. 


And surely Sundays bright and calm— 
So calm, so bright as this— 

Are tastes imparted from above 
Of higher Sabbath bliss. 


We own no gloomy ordinance, 
No weary Jewish day, 

But weekly Easters, ever bright 
With pure domestic ray. 


A feast of thought, a feast of sight, 
A feast of joyous sound, 

A feast of thankful hearts, at rest, 
From labour’s wheel unbound. 


A day of such homekeeping bliss 
As on the poor may wait, 

With all such lower joys as best 
Befit his human state. 


He sees among the hornbeam boughs 
The little sparkling flood ; 

The mill wheel rests, a quiet thing 
Of black and mossy wood. 


He sees the fields lie in the sun, 
He hears the plover crying; 

The plough and harrow, both upturned, 
Are in the furrow lying. 


And should he ask, the happy man! 
If heaven be augbt like this ;— 

Tis heaven within him, breeding there 
The love of quiet Eliss. 


Oh, leave the man, my fretful friend, 
To follow nature’s way, 

Nor breathe to him that Christian feasts 
Are no true holidays. 


Is earth to be as nothing here, 
When we are sons of earth? 
May not the body and thé heart 
Share in the spirit’s mirth ? 


When thou hast cut each earthly hold 
Whereto his soul may cling, 

Will the poor creature left behind 
Be more a beayenly thing ? 


Heaven fades away before our eyes, 
Heaven fades within our heart, 
Because in thought our heaven and earth 
Are cast too far apart. 
CSS of Rae 
WITCHCRAFT.—PART I. 

Tus Worth American Review has a long article on 
Witchcraft, by a writer well “up” in the subject, 
a free abridgment of which, so as to bring it within 
our limits, may be interesting to some of our 
readers. , 1 s pea 

Credulity manifests itself in different ways, ac- 
cording as it is the daughter of fancy or of terror. 
The one lies warm about the heart as Folk-lore, 
fills moonlit dells with dancing fairies, sets out 
a meal for the Brownie, hears the tinkle of airy 
bridle-bells, changes Pluto and Proserpine into 
Oberon and Titania, and makes friends with unseen 
powers as Good Folk; the other is a bird of night, 
whose shadow sends a chill through the roots of the 
hair: it sucks with the vampire, gorges with the 
‘ghoule, is choked by the night-hag, and pines away 
under the witch’s charm, giving up the fair realm 


harmless sentiment of fiction, all the more pleasing 
because there is no reality behind it to impose a 
duty or demand a sacrifice. It nails a horse-shoe 
over the door, but keeps a rattle by its bedside to 


summon a more substantial watchman ; it hangs a | 


crape on the beehives to get a taste of ideal sweet- 
ness, but follows the teaching of the latest bee- 
book for obtaining the best honey. 

Whatever may have been its origin, a belief’ in 
spirits seems to have been common to all the na- 
tions of the ancient world. Even the ghost in 
chains, which one would naturally take to be a 
fashion peculiar tO convicts escaped from purgatory, 
is older than the belief in that reforming peni- 
tentiary, as is shown by the following story which 
the younger Pliny tells :— 


“There was a large and spacious house which 
lay under the disrepute of being haunted. In the 
dead of the night, a noise resembling the clashing 
of iron was frequently heard, which if you listened 
more attentively, sounded like the rattling of 
chains; at first it seemed at a distance, but ap- 
proached nearer by degrees; immediately after- 
wards a spectre appeared, in the form of an old 
man, extremely meagre and ghastly, with a long 
beard and dishevelled hair, rattling the chains on 
his feet and hands. In consequence, the house was 
at last deserted, being judged by everybody to be 
absolutely uninhabitable; so that now it was en- 
tirely abandoned to the ghost. However, in hopes 
that some tenant might be found who was ignorant 
of this great calamity that attended it, a bill was 
put up giving notice that it was either to be let or 
sold. It happened that the philosopher Athenodorus 
came at this time to Athens, and reading the bill, 
inquired the price. The extraordinary cheapness 
raised his suspicions; nevertheless when be heard 
the whole story, he was so far from being dis- 
couraged that he was the more strongly inclined 
to hire it, and, in short, did so. When it grew 
towards evening, he ordered a couch to be prepared 
for him in the front part of the house, and, after 
calling for a light, with his pen and tablets, he di- 
rected all his people to retire. That his mind might 
not, for want of employment, be open to vain 
terrors of imaginary noises and spirits, he applied 
himself to writing with the utmost attention. The 
first part of the night passed with usual silence, 
when at length the chains began to rattle; he, 
however, neither lifted up his eyes nor laid down 
his pen, but diverted his observation by pursuing 
his studies with greater earnestness. The noise 
increased and advanced nearer, till it seemed at the 
door, and at last in the chamber. He looked up 
and saw the ghost exactly in the manner it had 
been described to him; it stood before him, beckon- 
ing with the finger. Athenodorus made a sign with 
his hand that it should wait a little, and threw his 
eyes again upon his papers; but the ghost still 
rattling his chains in his ears, he looked up and saw 
him beckoning as before. Upon this he imme- 
diately arose, and with the light in his hand fol- 
lowed it. The ghost slowly stalked along, as if 
encumbered with his chains, and turning into the 
area of the house, suddenly vanished. Athenodorus, 
being thus deserted, made a mark with some grass 
and leaves where the spirit left him. Thenext day 
he gave information of this to the magistrates, and 
advised them to order that spot to be dug up. 
This was accordingly done, and the skeleton of a 
man in chains was there found; for the body, 
having been a@ considerable time in the ground, was 
putrefied and mouldered away from the fetters. 
The bones, being collected together, were publicly 
buried, and thus, after the ghost was appeased by 
proper ceremonies, the house was haunted no 
more.” 

This story has a very modern air, but the de- 
meanour of Athenodorus has the grand air of the 
classical period—of one who feels the superiority of 
a living philosopher to a dead Philistine. How far 
above all modern armament is his prophylactic 
against his insubstantial fellow-lodger! Now-a-days 
men take pistols into haunted houses. Sterne dis- 
covered that gunpowder made all men equally tall, 
but Athenodorus had found out that pen and ink 
establish a superiority in spiritual stature. As men 
of this world, we feel our dignity exalted by his 
keeping an ambassador from the other waiting till 
he had finished his paragraph. Never surely did 
authorship appear to greater advantage. 

It might not be difficult to account for the belief 
in ghosts by the tendency of the mind, under cer- 
tain conditions, to confound the objective with the 
subjective, or rather to mistake the one for the 
other, if the appearance of the first ghost were once 
satisfactorily explained. If it was originally be- 
lieved that only the spirits of those who had died 
violent deaths were permitted to wander, the con- 
science of a remorseful murderer may have been 
haunted with the memory of his victim, till the 
imagination, infected in its turn, gave outward 
reality to the image on the inward eye. After 
putting to death Béetius and Symmachus, it is said 
that Theodoric saw in the head of a fish served at 
his dinner the face of Symmachus, grinning horribly 
and with flaming eyes, whereupon he took to his 
bed and died soon after in great agony of mind. 
It is not safe, perhaps, to believe all that is reported 
of an Arian; but, supposing the story to be true, 


of innocent belief to a murky throng, the progeny | there is but a short step from such a delusion of 


of morbid imagination. Both have vanished from 


the senses to the complete ghost of popular legend. 
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But, in some of the most trustworthy stories of 
apparitions, they have shown themselves not only 
to persons who had done them no wrong in the 
flesh, but also to such as had never even known 
them, The eidolon of James Haddock appeared to 
a man named Taverner, that he might interest 
himself in recovering a piece of land unjustly kept 
from the dead man’s infant son. According to 
Defoe, Bishop Jeremy Taylor twice examined Ta- 
verner, and was convinced of the truth of his story. 
In this case, Taverner had formerly known Had- 
dock; but the apparition of an old gentleman that 
entered the learned Dr. Scott’s study, and directed 
him where to find a missing deed, needful in settling 
what had lately been the ghost’s estate in the West 
of England, chose for its attorney in the business 
an entire stranger, who had never even seen its 
original in the flesh, 
——— 


A RITUALIST ILLUSTRATION. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times declares that he 
heard Mr. Purchas, the ritualist incumbent of St. 
James’s Chapel, Brighton, tell the following anec- 
dote, in these words, from the pulpit steps: “I am 
reminded of the story of a gentleman who was. 
walking in his garden, as he was wont to do of an 
afternoon, when he saw his son picking the snails. 
from off the fruit trees and throwing them into his- 
neighbour’s garden. Ofcourse, he reproved him for 
so reprehensible a proceeding. ‘But,’ said the son, 
‘our neighbour is a very bad man.’ ‘Can’t help: 
that; property and vested interests must be 
respected.’ ‘But, then, he is a cruel husband, and 
it is written, ‘Husbands, love your wives.” 
‘Can’t help that; property and vested interests must 
be respected” ‘And then,’ urged the son, ‘he is a 
harsh father, his children even run away from him, 
‘Can’t help that; property and vested interests must 
be respected.’ ‘But, then, he’s a Papist.’ ‘Ob, that 
alters the case entirely; throw as many snails as 
you like, my son, and may God’s blessing ,be upon 
you! 


INTELLIGENCE, 


LonDON: STAMFORD-STRERT CHAPEL.— We are 
requested to call the attention of our London friends 
to the services in this chapel next Sunday. The 
Rey. H. Ierson will preach in the morning, and the 
Rev. J. K. Applebee in the evening. The collec- 
tions of the day are, we understand, to be given to 
the Rev. Robert Spears as a free-will offering, and 
we willingly commend to our friends this oppor- 
tunity of showing their respect to one who richly 
deserves it. 


ABERDARE.—On Thursday, the Ist instant, the 
English congregation of Unitarians held their 
annual tea meeting. More than three hundred sat 
down totea. The chapel was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion and illuminated with gas. In the 
evening the company was entertained with an 
excellent concert of vocal and instrumental music. 

Botton District UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, — 
The half-yearly meeting of the Bolton District 
Unitarian Associstion was held at Walmsley, on 
the Ist inst. The attendance from Bolton and 
other neighbouring places was good. An after- 
noon service was conducted in the chapel by the 
Rev. John Fox, of Heywood, and a sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George Ride, of Chorley, 
from the text :—“ Other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” (1 Corin- 
thians, iii, 11.) Tea was provided in the school 
room ; after which David Shaw, Esq., of Park lane, 
near Wigan, presided over an evening meeting. 
Speeches were delivered by the Revs. J. S. Gilbert, 
G. Fox, G. Ride. J. Fox, Wm. Probert, M. C, 
Frankland, J. Worthington, J. Freeston, and J. 
Entwisle; and by Mr. Alderman R. Heywood and 
Mr. Frank Taylor. In the course of the proceed- 
ings the meeting adopted the following series of 
resolutions: 

‘That the members of this association, assembled at 
their half-yearly meeting, desire to place on record an 
expression of their firm adherence to the principle of 
civil and religious liberty all the world over, as main- 
tained by their non-conforming forefathers. 

“That, rejoicing in the measure of civil freedom 
already secured in their own land, they hail every fresh 
development of the noble principle that is founded in 
justice and with regard to the commonweal, both at 
home and abroad, . 

“That, while asserting their own right, and deemin 
it amongst their first duties, to propagate those views 0. 
Christianity which (as Unitarians) they hold dear, they 
at the same time refuse to bind their descendants to an 
written creed, or to consent to any measures calculated, 
whether directly or indirectly, to interfere with the 
entire exercise of religious freedom on the part of all 
sections of the Christian Church.” 

Loneton.—On September the 29th, the first cheap 
entertainment for the people was given at the Uni- 
tarian Mission-room. The attendance was large, 
and the people highly gratified. . 

CosrLny.—Haydn’s oratorio, the “ Creation,” was 
performed in the schoolroom belonging to the Old 
Meeting-house, on Monday evening, September 28. 
There was a respectable audience, and the per- 
formance gave general satisfaction. The proceeds 
are to be applied towards paying off the debt in- 
curred in building the new school. 

Erranp.—On Sunday morning last, the Rev. 
John Ellis commenced a series of discourses n 
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Christ’s chapel, “ On the Unitarian position relative 
to the Bible and the Christian religion.” In the 
evening he preached a funeral sermon for Mr. Joe 
Burley, the oldest Unitarian in Elland, from 1 
Cor. xv. 55—57. 

KImDERMINSTER.—On Sunday last, a discourse 
“In memory of the late George Talbot,” formerly 
of Honeybrook, was delivered by the Rev. Edward 
Parry to a large and attentive congregation, at the 
mew Meeting House. The text was Proverbs chap. 
x. v. 7., “The memory of the just is blessed.” 
Amongst the congregation were a large number of 
Mr. Talbot’s old Sunday scholars, who had been 
unwilling that the rare ardour and earnestness with 
which, years ago, he devoted himself to the Sunday 
School at the New Meeting should be forgotten. 

Sourn Warrs.—The quarterly meeting of the 
Unitarian ministers of South Wales was held last 
week, commencing on Wednesday evening at Not- 
tage, where discourses were delivered by the Revs. 
John Evans, Gellyonen, and W. Thomas, M.A., Llan- 
dysul. Other services were held at Bridgend on 
Thursday, when the attendance of ministers was un- 
usually large, there being present, Professor Hunter 
(Carmarthen), Revs. E. Higginson (Swansea), T. 
Lloyd (Nottage), E. W. Lloyd(Cwmbach), J.B. Lloyd 
(Wareham), T. Thomas (Pantydefaid), W. Thomas 
(Liwyn), Isaac T. Williams (Cefn), J. William 
(Blaengarach), J. Evans (Gellyonen), R. Jones (Bridg- 
end), R. J. Jones (Aberdare), Professor Evans (Car- 
marthen). The devotional services were conducted 
by J. T. Williams and J. Davies ; and sermons were 
preached in the morning by Professor Hunter in 
English, and T. Thomas in Welsh; in the afternoon 
by J. Davies and W. Thomas, both in Welsh. The 
attendances both at Nottage and Bridgend were 
large, and the services such as to give general 
satisfaction. The next quarterly meeting will be 
held in Christmas week at Onnen Fawr, Llandilo. 
Subject of conference: “Forgiveness of Sins.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TROWBRIDGE.— eat week. 
A. L.— Received. 


SOMETHING WANTED IN OUR WORSHIP. 


To the Editors.—It is said that eminent states- 
man—the late Richard Cobden—once asserted 
that on any political question he would sooner 
trust to the opinion of a majority of the peopls 
than to that of ten of our brightest statesmen. 
Although such a statement would be regarded by 
many as being quite incongruous, yet if all the 
principal legislatures in the world be not almost 
beside themselves, and individual and national 
prosperity comes in spite of the retrogression and 
shortcomings of these assemblies, they are seem- 
ingly proving that it was a wise and prophetic say- 
ing; and if such is the case in politics, it may also 
‘be so in theology. If, however, it was to-morrow put 
to the country to say whether Unitarianism was a 
Scriptural doctrine, few will venture to predict that 
the vote would not be vastly against us; and I be- 
believe for the very reason that it has been kept in 
such comparative obscurity: most of what thou- 
‘sands have heard about it is, that it is some strange 
heathenish incomprehensible doctrine which is 
never likely to be embraced but by a few of the 
most contrary and eccentric. 

Ona fine Sunday afternoon, in a village in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, where there are two chapels— 
a Methodist and a Unitarian—two persons once 
watched the inhabitants as they repaired to their 
respective places of worship. They perceived that 
only about one in six entered the Jatter named. 
One of these spectators (a Methodist local minister) 
asked his friend (a son of a gentleman of the other 
persuasion, but himself a mere boy) how he 
accounted for such a decided preference of the 
villagers? Quoth the youth, after scratching his 
head for a moment, “ Very wise folks were always 
thinly scattered.” Perhaps some such idea as this 
consoles many of our brethren when they view the 
small progress we make in point of numbers ; but I 
think it must be admitted that, unless a church 
reaches the masses, either in the doctrin: o+ its 
teachers, there is something wanting. 

I have long been in favour of some modification 
of our general form of worship, so as to make it 
more attractive to the young, and more in harmony 
with the spirit of the age in which we live; but, 
differing from the opinion of the talented author of 
the articles on this subject which have latel) 
appeared in the Herald, I think the ministers are 
the most responsible party. Lord Chesterfield said 
that ministers were neither better nor worse than 
other folks. If this be true, it is a sad state of 
. things. If they are not more largely possessed of 
those properties which have characterised all great 
and eminent men—forbearance, toleration, and a 
knowledge of their own fallibility, which enable 
them when in debate, or in whatever useful work 
they may be engaged, to meet with grace those 
thousand little annoyances with which every 
exiaest and philanthropic man is sure to come in 
contact ; if they have not more winning manners— 
more tact, whether in or outside their special 
duties, of averting and calming down all party 
feelings and contention than their fellows, who 
luave to battle with the storms of trade and the 
snares of traders—then they surely have yet to 
learn the most essential part of their calling, Far 


be it from being understood that I am aiming this as 
areflection upon either Unitarian or any other body 
of ministers. I think, however, our own ministers 
generally lack spirit and energy, and a closer dis- 
cernment of people’s habits and tastes, and also the 
best means of drawing their attention, and provok- 
ing their thought. They cling too much to the 
policy of what ought to be done—providing every- 
one was thoughtful and intelligent—instead of 
turning their attention to what is best to be done 
in the present state of affairs. We have ministers 
with next to no congregations, who prepare ser- 
mons fit to be classed with the finest productions of 
the day, and after being read over on the Sunday 
to their few hearers, they are consigned to oblivion ; 
and outside this small circle, the minister and his 
talents are to the world all but unknown. There 
is, perhaps, nothing in either our own or any other 
form of worship that has such a depressing influ- 
ence on the congregation as a host of empty pews. 
I cannot think this would be the case in any of our 
chapels if the rational, consistent, and ennobling 
truths of our doctrine were made known, and the 
learning and eloquence of its ministers exercised as 
they ought. When any of theirsermons get published, 
they not uncommonly are sold at a price which 
just keeps them out of the reach of those who 
most need them—a course that is alike unfortunate 
to the publisher as well as the public. If our 
ministers, instead of making their sermons exclu- 
sively epistles to the /iterati, would intersperse 
them with more lively illustrations, which would 
be likely to awaken the admiration of the less 
learned and young; and instead of delivering them 
in what is sometimes thought to be a distant, 
formal, clerk of arraigns tone and manner, they 
would adopt the earnest, familiar, conversation 
style which is peculiar to extempore preachers, 
they would, I think, find themselves much more 
appreciated, and would infuse a health and stimulus 
into the worship greatly refreshing. 

I shall be very sorry to hear such phrases as 
“Give peace in our time, O Lord, because there is 
none other who fighteth for us dut only thou, O 
God.” Ifit has any meaning at all, it appears to 
me to be rather a blasphemous one. I must confess 
that each time I hear it chanted, or the following, 
“O Lord, make haste to help us. O God, make 
speed to save us,” I feel more or less abashed. 

No one, however, will be more willing to recog- 
nise any change that may be generally believed 
will prove useful and interesting. PAvL GILL, 

Sheffield, September 30, 1868. 

———————— i _______ 
A CORRECTION. 

To the Editors.—Permit me to call your attention 
to an important mistake in your leader of October 
2nd, in which you speak of Christ as “ blessing the 
bread and wine.” In no part of the Bibleis be said 
to have blessed bread and wine, or made holy 
bread and holy wine as the Romanists make “holy 
water.” The word “it,” in the account of the last 
supper, is not in the original, and should not have 
been supplied. In Luke ix. 16, the “the,” original 
of the word “them,” was not in the Syriac, as 
appears from Hopton Haynes. Christ blessed or 
gave thanks to God, agreeably to a pious custom of 
the Jews. I should not trouble you on the subject, 
but I see that the same mistake has been made by 
other Unitarian friends.— Yours faithfully, 

Wo. Hunter. 

County Cork, Bandon, Oct. 4, 1868, 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Bristol.—A congregational meeting on Monday, to 
present Miss Carpenter with an address before leaving 
for India, 

London: STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL. — Annual ser- 
mon on Sunday. Preacher: Morning, Rev. H. 
Terson; evening, Rev. J. K. Applebee. Collections as 
an offering to the minister. 

London.—Week nightservicesasunder:—WALLWoRTH, 
Sr, JoHN’s CHAPEL: Monday._CLERKENWELL, PLuM- 
MER Pace: Tuesday.—Hoxton; Monday.—STRat- 
FORD LECTURE HALL; Tuesday.—STAMFORD-STREET 
OnapEL: Wednesday, — MILE END: Wednesday. — 
Forest Hitt: Thursday,—CLERKENWELL, 8ST, JOHN’s 
BQuaReE: Friday. 

London: Kentish Town FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
The Rev. P, W. Clayden will preach on Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening. 

Manchester: LowER MOSLEY-8TREET NATURAL HIs- 
TORY SOCIETY.—Annual soiree on Saturday evening, 
Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.—On Sun- 
day next: Morning, Rev. James Black, of Stoc!port 

evening, Rey. Brooke Herford. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN S8CHOOLROOM, — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes; service at 11 a.m, 


Rawtenstall.—On Sunday afternoon and evening, ser- 
mice by the Rev. Joseph Freeston, in aid of the chapel 
und, 3 


Swinton.—On Sunday morning and afternoon, ser- 
mons for the clothing fund, by the Rev. John Shannon. 


Stalybridge.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the 
Rev. R. C. Dendy. Subject, “The Unitarian doctrine 
of the Atonement considered as a practical power.” 


Births. 
ROBINSON.—On the 6th inst., at Boston, the wife of the Rey. 
W. W. Robinson, of a daughter. 
STEINTHAL.—On the 3rd inst., at Hollywood, Fallowfield, 
the wife of H. M. Steinthal, Esq., of a son. 


Mucringes, 

BARBER—HARLAND.—On the 7th inst., at the Strange- 
ways Unitarian Free Church, by the Rey. Brooke Herford, 
Edmund Barber, of Manchester, to Bertha, second daughter 
of the late John Harland, Esq., F.S.A., of Cheetham-hill, 
near Manchester. No cards. 

PESEL—BLYTH.—On the 6th inst., at Edinburgh, by the — 
Rey. Robert B. Drummond, B.A., George Henry Pesel, Esq., 
of Huddersfield, to Barbara Alice, only surviving daughter 
of Howard Blyth, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


Beuths. 
BRIGGS.—On te Ath inate, € the nouns of as son, H. Currer 
riggs, Esq., Fernbrae, Dundee. enr, i a 
Outwood Hall, near Wakefield. A en pa 

ELLIOTT.—On the lst inst., at Barnard Castle, Ann Elliott 
ana of the late Archibald Elliott, of Barnard Castle, aged 

years. 

ROBERTS.—On the 28th ult., at the house of his son-in-law, 
Wm. Hollins, Esq., Pleasley-vale, near Mansfield, John 
Roberts, Esq., of Collin House, county Antrim, in his 73th 
year. 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Tospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORKD-STRERT. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 


Grosvenor-street, London, W.—leference kipdl. tted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard.” Aoig 


HITFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG RB: 

CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES. mi 

&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 

BIRMINGHAM. : 


FIDLAND RAII.WAY.—The Midland Company's MAIN LINE TRAINS now run to 


and from the NEW ST. PANCRAS STATION, LOND 


ON. 


A New and Improved Service of EXPRESS and FAST TRAINS has been established between MANCHESTER and 
LONDON, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, and DEKBY, &c., &c.—The following tables show 


the TRAIN SERVICE for October :— 


BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON, SunDAYs, 
a.m. a.m. a.m. pm. p-m. p.m. p.m. 
MANCHESTER........0 dep. 6595 0:40 0) dat (9150 5. e456 3 30 3 55 4 45 
LonpDon (St. Pancras) arr. 12 0 : 245 .. 40 6 30 8 20 10 45 lo 0 
a.m. a.m. a.m a.m. p.m. p.m, p.m. 
Lonpon (St. Pancras) dep. 6 15 90 10 0 11°30: cas See 4 40 2 50 
MANCHESTER.......... arr. 12 15 op Pisce Oo: Oslind 570 2. 8 5 “hemuae 8 0 
Through carriages run between London and Manchester by all trains. 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LEICESTER. SunpDays. 
2.7. 8. 8.1m. am. ).m. pm pm. p.m. pm. 
MANCHESTER. «..0-+.-:€0P, (6:00... 710)... 9.45....9:50..512'45 .. 830 5..8 65.. 6120 445 
LEICESTER .. oa GIFs, CO BOses AU Soins LO 0 ys Oh Ad, 4° Oc. 6 5... 5150 10785 7 20 
am. am. a.m. p.m. p.m. pm. “p.m spans. Me 
LEICESTER .« 620... 9.0.. 11.24... 14:23... 212 410..5385.. T 3 er 
MANCHESTER, W Sa. 1215... 2:50..5 8.0.6 5 O65 8 5,08, On 69-40 coseee 8 O 
’ BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND NOTTINGHAM, Sunpays. 
am am. am. am. a.m. pm. pm. pm. p.m. a.m. p.m, .m. 
MANCHESTER ....dep. 6 55 7 10 945 .. 950... 1125 .. 12.45... 3 30°.. 3 55 6 20 830 .. 475 4, B 5 
NOTTINGHAM .... arr. 9 25 10 50 12 10 Te Oiaet St 850... 555... 735 ..10 20 12 20 710 .. 9 45 
a.m a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m p.m. mm. Tm. ’ 
NOTTINGHAM ,... dep.......4. 7 10 ORR KS B50e) LSS. SBS S°2"8>", B60". 
MANCHESTER 0.6. ALT. ees sare 10 5 A: 45 5 N26 5. 01'50).. 1B 0. 5 0.6. BLS 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND DERBY, 
am. a.m. am. a.m. am. p.m. p.m. p.m. .m. 
MANCHESTER..,..dep. 6 55 7 10 9 45 O'O0'.. E25) 55.12 45... 6 BD 0 DD «dO 
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OCHUVALE: BLACK WATER-STREET 
CHAPEL SUNDAY SCHOOL.—On Sunday next, 
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Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
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“ FESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD, 
NOT GOD THE SON”: a Lecture by the Rev. J. 
PAGE HOPPS. A new edition, just ready, price 2d, May 
be had of all the usual agents and booksellers. 
NOTHER SCHEME for “Levelling Up.” 
See the “‘ NONCONFORMIST” of Wednesday, October 
14th, which contains also articles on Mr. Gladstone’s Address, 
the Three-cornered Constituencies, and other topics. Reports 
of the meetings of the Congrega ional and Baptist Unions, 
Dublin Correspondence, Reviews of Books, &c., &¢. Price 5d. 
unstamped. ARTHUR MIALL, 18, Bouverie-street, London, 
E.C., and the newsagents and railway stalls. 
5 IGHT FOR BIBLE READERS.” 
Notes on a hundred passages of Scripture. By the 
Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS. Anew edition (eighth thousand) now 
ready, on toned paper. Price threepence. May be had of 
all the usual agents and booksellers. 


The two hundred and fiftieth thousand now ready of 
2 HAT DO WE, AS UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIANS, BELIEVE?” ‘By the Rev. J. 
PAGE HOPPS. Two shillings a hundred. 

5 Just published, price 4s. 6d. ; 

[aE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
_ _ JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing Tunes to ALL Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London: Novelloand Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 

Commoercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


WitLtiam 
TAILOR AND OUTFITTER, 
FIRST CHAMBERS, 48, MARKET-STREET. 


ERFORD’S REFORM CLUB CLARET. 
In quarts, 228.; pints, lis, 6d. Nett cash. 
C. J. HERFORD, Garlton Buildings, Cooper-st., Manchester 


(ABLO WITZ, 
228. PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

WINE MERUHANTS. 
MANCHESTER 26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ... 11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ..... ..28, High street. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insuranceand Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 
OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 
REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 
chant, Keepier Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, 
Bow Road, E. 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
custome’s, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 25s. per ton; best Inlands, 23s. 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctualiy attended to. 


oe O TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 

CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITIER, BELFAST, 
“For all you wantin CLO'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD,.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Kurope, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘* Excursionist.” 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGF RS AND CUTLERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful {ronmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
ASN ai. S GCiwA: 


T. Fu Es; 
8, RED LION-ST., ST. ANN’S SQUARE,MANCHESTER, 


(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warenouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 

e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 

cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


HITFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, [RON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG KOOMS, 
BO STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The rector of Oake, in Somersetshire, our readers 
may remember, lately threatened the trustees and 


A curious question has arisen in India owing to | members of a Methodist congregation in Wales, 


the High Court of Madras having decided that an 
apostate from Christianity who has married a 
Christian wife, on his return to Hindooism, may 
marry as many wives as are allowed by Hindoo law 
without being guilty of bigamy. The question 
which arises is, what relief is to be given by the 
Legislature to the injured Christian wife? Surely, 
the most intolerant Hindoo must acknowledge that 
she is entitled to relief. Some legal authorities 
believe that there is no ground for the position that 
a Hindoo Christian convert can be re-admitted to 
caste. But it is a curious proof of the way in 
which Hindooism, in spite of its pretended immo- 
bility, does accommodate itself to circumstances, 
that the Southern Brahmins have invented their 
doctrine of reconversion, the ceremonial of re- 
admission consisting, it is said, in branding with a 
hot iron the tongue which has confessed Christ. 

According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Pall Mall, Queen Isabella has accepted the hospi- 
tality offered her by the Pope, and is daily expected 
at Rome. While her fall has greatly afflicted the 
Holy Father, the Roman people hail it with satis- 
faction, which would have been greater but for a 
rumour that her ex-Majesty will bring no money 
with her. Thereisa story, told on good authority, 
that when the Pope heard that this was likely to 
be the case, he said to Antonelli, “What think 
you? ShallI give her back the magnificent tiara 
she sent me?” The Cardinal, who is never 
liberal, in any sense of the word, replied, “ Most 
Holy Father, the tiara has been presented to the 
Apostolic Palace, of which I am prefect, and I 
must oppose its restitution nor has your Holiness 
any power over it.” 

The Bishop of Capetown is on his way to South 
Africa, and we hope is having smoother sailing 
on the ocean than he had here. Mr. Macrorie, 
whom he has had in leading-strings so long, will, it 
is said, follow him in December, and be consecrated 
Bishop of Natal, somewhere, at the beginning of 
the year, but without the royal mandate. Before 
leaving, Dr, Gray informed his friends that he 
had lodged an appeal against the late judgments in 
favour of his heretical brother, Colenso; about 
January, therefore, we may look for the sluices to 
be opened of ecclesiastical strife. 


The revolution in Spain has given another 
heavy blow to Ultramontanism. Crowds one 
evening paraded the streets of Madrid carrying 
about a transparency inscribed, “Down with 
the Concordat!” “Down with the tyrants of 
Rome!” “Long live Rome liberated!” Andaday 
or two since the concordat was burnt by a large 
gathering of people in front of the Papal nuncio’s 
residence. The new Minister of Justice, too, has 
issued a decree suppressing the Society of Jesuits 
throughout Spain, closing their schools, and declar- 
ing all the Society’s property to belong to the 
State, When the most Catholic people in the 
world take to manifestations like these, the Pope 
must begin to feel that matters are getting serious. 


Ecclesiastical changes seem to be taking place in 
Russia, as well as elsewhere. The Petersburg 
papers report the general abolition of the “ heredi- 
tary clergy.” It appears that up to within a recent 
period every clergyman was forced to send his 

sons to clerical schools and seminaries—to educate 
him, in fact, for the Church, whether he liked it or 
not. 

The meeting of the Society for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge, to which we referred last 
week, seems to have been a most uproarious one, 
and by no means creditable to the bishops and 
other dignitaries present. The Guardian says, 
“the eries of Divide!’ ‘Spoke!’ ‘Sit down!’ 
‘Chair’ were very vociferous at times, and con- 
verted the boardroom of a respectable Church 
society into something like a clerical ‘bear 
garden, ’ It sometimes strikes us it might not 
be amiss if a society were established for promoting 
Christian Practice. 

Her Majesty’s Board of Works has just completed 
the’ re-causewaying of the Parliament Square, 
Edinburgh; and a stone, brazed “I. K., 1572, 
eithin an orle, has been ses to mark the burial 
place of the renowned “Scots worthy,” John 
Knox, over whose grive the Regent Morton pro- 
nounced the eulogium—“ There lies one who never 
feared the face of man.” 


that if they did not support the Tory candidate, he 
should turn them out of their chapel, supposing 
that their lease was only for 99 years, and that the 
greater part of it had expired. We are glad to 
state that the lease turns out to be for 999 years, 
so there is not much likelihood that the rector will 
be put to the painful necessity of carrying his 
threat into execution. 

A couple of advowsons are offered for sale in the 
Times. The particulars given in the advertisements 
relate almost entirely to the comforts of the par- 
sonage. In one case it is of “ Elizabethan style of 
architecture, in thorough repair, contains study, 
dining, drawing, ten bedrooms, and servants’ hall ; 
three-stall stable, loose box, coach-house with 
man’s room over, large lawn, flower and kitchen 
gardens.” Among other attractive features, the 
population is under 300. In the other case, “ the 
rectory-house and offices have only been built 
within the last few years, in the Tudor style, at a 
cost of several thousands. The grounds attached 
to the house are in excellent order, and the stable, 
coach-house (double), walled gardens, cider press, 
barn, &c., are substantially and artistically built.” 
“The whole,” it is added, “is admirably suited for 
a gentleman of family,” the society being “of the 
highest class,” the church close to the rectory, and 
the population only 320. 

From a work just published on the “Rites and 
Customs of the Greco-Russian Church,” our Angli- 
can Ritualists might get some hints as to what 
fasting means when carried outin earnest. Madame 
Romanoff tells us: 

“For the eight weeks of Leut no Russian will use 
any article of food that can be traced to an animal, 
except fish, which is, however, considered a luxury, 
and not eaten by the religious during the whole 
period, Many old ladies (who are always the most 
rigorous fasters) will not use sugar, because it is 
purified with bullock’s blood. Tea and coffee is 
taken without cream. There is a distinct set of 
kitchen utensils for fast cookery. The very iron 
ladles are changed. A knife that has buttered one 
slice of bread cannot be used to cut a second dry 
slice for a faster, and the slice is cut from the other 
side of the loaf.” Q 

The autumnal meetings of the Congregational 
Union were opened at Leeds, on Tuesday, by an 
address from Dr. Raleigh, the president, which 
dealt mainly with the present position of Church 
matters, and pointed out clearly and strongly some 
of the advantages which would result from the dis- 
establishment, not only of the Irish, but the English 
Church also, In a discussion, raised by the Rev. 
A. Clark, of Stockport, on the practice of submitting 
“something like a creed” to candidates for Church 
membership, we are glad to say that the feeling of 
some of the leaders in the Union seemed to be 
decidedly against it. The Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster, said, and this was received with 
applause, that he had never kept any body away 
from the Lord’s table who came to him, and said, “ I 
know and trust and love our Saviour, and I should 
wish to commemorate his death in that institu- 
tion.” 

After all, the majority of the Edinburgh Town 
Council have not succeeded in preventing the 
appointment of Mr. Wallace, suspected of holding 
latitudinarian principles, to be the successor to Dr, 
Lee in the church and parish of Old Greyfriars, the 
Established Church Presbytery of Edinburgh having 
agreed that he should be presented to the vacancy. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


Seeing that the Czar is head of the Russian 
Church, toall intents and purposes, asif he claimed 
personally to ordain her clergy and consecrate her 
bishops, the Pall Mall says :— 

“Naturally, the invitation of the Pope to the 
Eastern bishops will be strongly opposed by the 
Russian Government. That no subject of Russia, 
of the ‘Orthodox’ Church, will be allowed to 
attend at the coming council, we may rest well 
assured. Fora Russian orthodox prelate even to 
discuss the possibility of a union with Rome is to 
discuss the possibility of a curtailment of the rights 
and privileges of the Russian monarchy. Whatever 
countries and creeds may, therefore, be represented 
in next year’s gathering, no Greek bishop, on whom 
Russia can impose her authority will appear. But 
who is to prevent the Greek bishops living uuder 
the Sultan from joining in the discussion of devices 
for their union with the Pope? If we may trust 
universal rumour, the Greek clergy of Turkey have 


got over their sensibilities about Easter and the 
‘Filioque,’ and are many of them seriously con- 
templating attendance at Rome. And if the Turkish 
Government were wise in its generation, it would 
by every possible means foster these newly-born 
coquettings with the Roman See. What harm can 
the Pope do to the Sultan which he does not do 
already? None. Onthe other hand, the Sultan 
would gain by whatever anti-Russian feeling would 
be generated or encouraged amongst his Christian 
subjects by devotion to the spiritual enemy of 
Russia.” 

Our contemporary thinks that superstitious and 
retrograde as may be the inner life of the Roman 
communion, that of Eastern Christianity is worse; 
and adds: 


“Tt may answer the purpose of a few Anglican 
enthusiasts to invent dreams about the practical 
identity of the Greek and Anglican creeds and the 
feasibility of a union between the Greek and the 
Anglican clergy, but beyond this little knot of 
visionaries there is a unanimity of conviction that 
the identity of creed and practice is not between 
Greek and Anglican Christian, but between Greek 
and Roman. The Greek, indeed, is more entirely 
uninfluenced by the modern scientific, philosophic- 
al, and social changes which are steadily leavening 
the Roman communion. The intense conservatism 
of the ‘unchanging East’ has preserved the Christian 
habits and ideas of a thousand years ago as a pro- 
test against the novelties of the volatile West, so 
that Rome has at times been stigmatised by Eastern 
divines as a ‘rationalist’? Church. Roman ‘ rational- 
ism’ could, therefore, scarcely fail to penetrate into 
the pulpits, the seminaries, and the monasteries of 
the East, the moment the hand of Muscovite 
jealousy was withdrawn; and so far the general 
Christian world would be the gainer.” 

The same paper uses a very heretical tone, in 
speaking of the great schism which forso many 
hundred years has divided the Eastern and Western 
sections of Christendom. It says: 

“ The ¢rivialities which originally brought about 

that disruption have long ceased to be a matter of 
much interest to controversialists on either side. 
To ordinary persons it seems almost incredible that 
the Christian world should have been thrown into 
convulsions by differences as to the right day for 
celebrating the Easter festival, or the omission of 
the famous ‘ Filioque’ from the Athanasian creed. 
The political effects to be expected from the re- 
union of East and West are something very differ- 
ent from a rearrangement of the Oriental calendar, 
or the adoption of a phrase which has absolutely 
no meaning at all to any but neo-Platonic specula- 
tists.” 
So that, according ‘to our contemporary, the great 
body of Christians are doomed “ without doubt to 
perish everlastingly” for not “thinking” rightly of 
that “which has absolutely no meaning at all,” 
except, perhaps, to one in a hundred thousand.” 


The Romish Church is evidently being prepared 
for the authoritative declaration of the Pope’s sole 
infallibility by the Council of next year. The Civilta 
Cattolica, which receives its inspirations “from the 
Vatican alone,” declares that it is already a “ fixed 
doctrine of the Catholic Church,” and adds: 


“Tf not a Bishop can be found who teaches the 
contrary, we can find, with ease and without re- 
search, five hundred, and to whose opinion all the 
other Bishops scattered throughout the universe 
have adhered, who both profess and ‘teach’ the 
Pontifical infallibillity. And if we are asked who 
they are, we have only to reply that they are the 
Patriarchs, Archbishops, and Bishops who signed 
the address presented to the Sovereign Pontiff op 
the celebration of the Centenary of St. Peter. The 
doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope is there 
both expressed and professed in the clearest terms. 
The most solemn, the most significant, the most 
appropriate terms are there condensed in order to 
express the plenitude and infallibility of the divine 
magisteria of the Pope.” 


The Monde publishes “by Papal authority” a 
highly significant commentary to the supposed 
general invitation of Protestants to the great 
Council. His Holiness has invited by apostolical 
letters the schismatic archbishops and bishops of 
the East. These letters are not intended for, as- 
they have not been addressed to, Protestant 
bishops. In the greater number of the Eastern 
churches the Episcopal dignity has been preserved 
and regularly transmitted. Her bishops are, in the 
eyes of the Catholic churches, invested with a 
sacred character, and are, therefore, entitled to 
take part in the Council. This is not the case with ~ 
the “pastors” of the different Protestant com- 
munities. They are no longer connected with the 
Catholic hierarchy by the bonds of a proper and 
binding ordination. The Pope, however, animated 
by the desire to bring them back to unity by all 
the means in his power, and touched by the senti- 
ments which a great number of them manifest, 
addresses special letters to them, calling upon them 
to return into the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
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and expresses the hope that from their reunion the 
salvation of the world may be brought to pass. 


The Times confesses its astonishment at hearing, 
on Mr. Macrorie’s authority, that Dr. Gray has been 
playing the part of a Paul in our domestic difficul- 
ties, All that we have heard of Dr. Gray is that he 
very nearly made the bishops quarrel at Lambeth, 
and that they refused to entertain the question he 
brought before them; that he has written very 
angry letters, that he has provoked grave arch- 
bishops and bishops to protest publicly against his 
acts, and that with the exception of the Ritualists— 
unless, indeed, he may be identified with them—he 
has done more than any one to provoke dissension 
within the Church of England. If this be a St. 
Paul, the day for such apostolic characters is past, 
and the more they are confined to South Africa the 
better. But our St. Paul spoke for himself in the 
evening, and fully accepted the magnificent office 
which his Silas claimed for him in the morning. 
Some of his utterances, indeed, were by no means 
in keeping. When he declared that “no church 
could long live disendowed,” he must have for- 
gotten that he was sustaining the character of a 
man who planted the Church in Europe unaided, 
and who in the midst of his labours worked night 
and day lest he should be chargeable to those he 
instructed. The great wants of the Church, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gray, are more bishops and more money. 
These are the great spiritual weapons of the nine- 
teenth-century St. Paul. This is the true colonial 
idea of evangelisation, Our oldest missionary 
society has become simply an association for pro- 
pagating bishops in foreign parts, and one of the 
chief occupations of these bishops seems to be that 
of collecting money in England. But this is rather 
a breakdown after the Council at Jerusalem and St. 
Paul’s missionary journeys. 


We mentioned a few weeks ago that Dr. New- 
man had written a letter, in which, as a Roman 
Catholic, he denied, of course, the validity of 
“ Anglican orders.” The Rev. F. W. Mossman, vicar 
of West Torrington, Yorkshire, is greatly shocked 
at this, declaring that “the whole question involved 
is one of life and death to us poor Anglicans,” and 
ends a letter to Dr. Newman thus: 


“T feel sure you will not misunderstand my mo- 

tive in thus writing to you. I think I know some- 
thing of the troubles of this distracted English 
Church; and it is because I feel so strongly that 
those terrible distractions are to be healed, not by 
Anglican priests coming to a belief that they are 
only laymen—even if it be unbaptised laymen—but 
by their believing in their priesthood, and acting 
upon it, And then, when they do this, I feel sure 
that, in God’s own good time, it will come to pass 
that Anglicans will also see thatit is God’s will that 
they should submit to the Holy Apostolic See, and 
that it is their duty as well as their privilege to be 
in communion with that Bishop who alone is the 
true successor of Peter, and, by Divine Providence, 
the Primate of the Catholic Church. The lurid, 
murky flame of Protestantism, enkindled in the 
sixteenth century, is rapidly becoming quenched, 
and the true light of the Gospel, which twice be- 
fore came to England from Rome, is once more 
beginning to beam upon us from the Eternal City, 
where the Prince of the Apostles and the Doctor of 
the Gentiles shed their blood.” 
It does not seem to occur to Mr. Mossman that he 
might relieve himself at once from all his difficul- 
ties by following Dr. Newman’s example, and escap- 
ing from the “ lurid, murky flame of Protestantism ” 
to the shelter of the “ Holy Apostolic See.” 


The Pall Mall,in mentioning Dr. Mansel’s ap- 
pointment to the Deanery of St. Paul’s, says: 

“Though his doctrines seem to carry sterility and 
death with them, to rase theology to its founda- 
tions, and te sow the field of speculation with salt, 
still they are animated with a thoroughly orthodox 
intention. But itis as the centre of the Tory propa- 
ganda at Oxford, and as an active member of Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy’s committee, that he has earned 
his elevation. Dr. Mansel’s elevation to the deanery 
of St. Paul’s happily vacates the Regius Professor- 
ship of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. The proper 
filling of this chair is more important than that of 
many more dignified and elevated offices. It is 
much to be regretted that the necessity which 
existed of promptly rewarding Dr. Mansel’s services 
shortly after Mr, Gathorne Hardy’s election, should 
have raised him to a post for which he might easily 
indeed have acquired the requisite learning, but for 
which, without a mental revolution, he could never 
have gained the right order of mind. The skill in 
logical fence which disarms an adversary, and the 
qualities which enable a man to exhibit and 
interpret the course of Christian history, are very 
different.” 


In an address to the electors of Carlisle, Dean 
Close tells them that a “nation without a State 


Church is a godless people.” This is rather hard 
on all the religious bodies of America, the Dean’s 
included. He likewise calls Mr. Gladstone's pro- 
posal to disestablish the Irish Church “an un- 
principled robbery of a faithful and unoffending 
Church ;” which seems to us a little uncharitable. 
Although we have a State Church, it seems not to 
have taught the nation its duty as it ought to have 
done, for the Dean looks, not to it, but the House 
of Lords, to prevent this “ unprincipled robbery.” 


Archdeacon Redmond, parish priest of Arklow, 
who proclaims the Magna Charta of Ireland to be 
“ A free church, a free soil, and a free education,” 
says: 

“Let the Catholic jar, the Established Church 
jar, the Presbyterian jar, and the Wesleyan jar, be 
flung into the river by equal laws and public 
Opinion, and let the weakest bear the consequence 
of the collision. As the Established clergy seem to 
think theirs to be the brazen vessel, they should 
have no fears for the issue, and ought to be proud 
of proving the quality of its material.” 

Dr. Watts, Theological Professor in the Presby- 
terian College, in a lecture at Belfast, replied to the 
arguments, if such they could be called, of the 
Dean of Cork and others at the Church Congress. 
He would ask any man who told them that the 
country would lose her Christianity after the 
Church was disestablished what he meant. The 
American nation had no Established Church, and it 
sent Christianity to India, to the Sandwich Islands, 
to China, and to South America. The text of Dr. 
Magee’s sermon was the “Breaking of the net.” 
It was a curious exercise in homiletics. What was 
breaking the net? They had drawn in such a 
multitude of Irishmen that the net would not hold 
them! They stood crying to those on the other 
side of St. George’s Channel, “ Come over and help 
us; the net is breaking, we are oppressed with the 
load of fishes we have caught.” Such an extra- 
ordinary attempt to apply a passage of Scripture 
he (Dr. Watts) had never heard before. “It was a 
serious matter with Protestants to say to the civil- 
ised world that Protestantism could not stand up 
and have a fair fight with the Papacy except it had 
the liberty of taxing Papists.” 


With regard to Mr. Disraeli’s dilemma—the 
Established Church or the Pope—the Times ob- 
serves it has always been hard to treat it seriously. 
Whether the Established Church of England and 
Ireland be that ‘“‘ Church alone which has hitherto 
been able to cope” with Rome Mr. Disraeli may 
discuss with the Scotch Kirk. If he like to go to 
history he might have found his answer in England 
under the Commonwealth. 


In noticing a work on Milton, by M. Edmond de 
Guerle, who tries to shew that he was not a 
Unitarian, the Westminster Review observes that, 

“Though not a Socinian, Milton was an Arian, 
and so can be claimed by Channing and his schooi 
as anti-Trinitarian, and though Milton maintained 
firmly the pre-existence of Christ, yet if he believed, 
as he is understood to have believed, that the divine 
essence would have been as perfect if the Son had 
never been begotten, though anti-Socinian he was 
yet, in a very true sense, Unitarian.” 

Like Lord Macaulay, even before the publica- 
tion of the “Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” we 
always wondered how any person could have read 
the “ Paradise Lost” without suspecting the author 
of Arianism, there are so many passages of a 
kind which no sound Trinitarian could have written. 


The Rev. ,W. Perceval Ward, who never wrote 
“with a greater sense of responsibility,” feels him- 
self placed in a great difficulty by the hymn sung 
in honour of the Virgin, in the recent grand pro- 
cession at All Saint’s,,Lambeth. He says, in the 
Guardian: R 

“On the one hand I have before ‘me the great 
practical sin (as I believe it) of what is popularly 
called ‘ Mariolatry ;’ that sin of the Roman com- 
munion which will eventually, perhaps, more hinder 
the reunion of Christendom than aught else,— 
scarcely excepting the extravagant modern claims 
of the Papacy. On the other hand, we see among 
all classes, from the highest to the lowest, a cold 
semi-Socinianism, unconsciously accepted by the 
majority we may quite hope, but consciously held 
by a large number we cannot but fear—an absence 
of any adequate realisation of the great fact of the 
Incarnation, which eats out the life of our religion ; 
and this semi-Socinianism, I am more and more 
convinced, arises from the neglect among Protest- 
ants of that due honour which all Chri-tians ought 
to pay tothe ever-blessed Mother of God Incarnate. 
So far from due honour having been paid to her, 
the reaction against ‘ Mariolatry’ has caused her to 
be often spoken of in a half contemptuous tone, her 
angelically-declared title refused her, and her won- 


drous place in the Divine economy ignored. I will 
not speak of worse things than these, though such 
are only too often said and written of her among 
those who call |themselves ‘ Evangelical Chris- 
tians.’” 


A writer in the Freeman, who thinks all the efforts 
of wit or of precise minds could not define the creed 
of some men, takes Father Ignatius as an instance, 
and asks, 


“What ishe? A Ritualist? Well, he preaches 
salvation by Jesus Christ, apart from human merit, 
free will, unsolicited and unhelped by man—conver- 
sion by the Holy Spirit alone. Is he a broad 
Churchman? Well, he unsparingly denounces all 
heterodoxy —all Colensoism and Broad Church 
theology. Is he a Low Churchman? Yes, one 
minute, as low as an illiterate Ranter; but the next, 
displaying his learning of St. Agnes, St. Ursula, and 
St. Dorothy, and the other saints in the Roman 
Catholic calendar. In one part of his discourse you 
might take him to be a Plymouth B.; at another a 
revivalistic Methodist preacher; the next minute 
he is painfully, though somewhat amusingly, 
Popish, The only certain thing that may be declared 
of his teaching is that it is inconsistent with itself ; 
that it is vulgar and incoherent—full of slang words 
and savage phrases—a jumble at the best, harmless 
at the worst. At least, he must be exceeding sim- 
ple who could be seduced by the trash which we 
have heard from “Father Ignatius,” His manner 
is snappishly offensive and rude, his matter is weak 
and silly, and his exhibition of the truths of the 
gospel tends to disgrace them in the minds of his 
hearers.” 

The! English Independent says : 

“The Scotch bishops think they must make 
themselves heard amidst the prevailing hurly-burly, 
though it would seem their better policy neither to 
peep nor to mutter, but to keep as still as mice, for 
every word they say reminds the English people 
that the two neighbouring countries of England 
and Scotland have two incompatible ‘religious 
Establishments,’ and that this is fatal to the plea of 
obligation upon a State to endow the true religion. 
However, Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrews, is 
so angry with the leaders of the Scotch Kirk for 
declining to coalesce with him that he denounces 
them altogether, and threatens them with disestab- 
lishment. He has discovered the reason why 
Presbyterian ministers do not fraternise with the 
Episcopalians. All their ministers and elders have 
to take a vow never to modify their system in 
regard to matters either doctrinal or practical, and 
this ‘unhappy pledge’ fetters their consciences and 
restrains their secret yearnings after Episcopacy ! 
Bishop Wordsworth vouches for it as a matter of 
personal knowledge. Too long has he suffered this 
‘anti-national and anti-Christian pledge’ to remain 
unexposed, and too long have he and his brethren 
‘looked on without remonstrance, while the use of 
all ecclesiastical property has been engrossed by a 
section of the community, whose title to its 
possession was never constitutionally valid, and 
may now be questioned on other grounds,’ The 
Bishop not only arraigns the Scotch Establishment 
on the ground of error, reasonably considering that 
‘it would be better to have no Establishment at 
all than one which is indissolubly wedded to false 
ecclesiastical principles’ but he declares that ‘it 
fails to fulfil the functions of an Establishment in 
any wide or general sense,’ and so he disposes of 
the utilitarian reason for its existence, Bishop 
Wordsworth, in a word, means to do for Scotland 
what Cardinal Cullen does in Ireland and Mr. 
Miall in England—he will lead the attack on the 
Establishment, protesting against its injustice, un- 
reason, and impiety. This gives to the present 
ecclesiastical and political struggle quite a beautiful 
symmetry and completeness. When each party in 
turn denounces the Establishment of the other as 
mischievous and ungodly, it is time that Estublish- 
ments should be given up by mutual agreement.” 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XXV. 


Supsxct: “The Hebrew belief that God will reward 
men’s actions. 

Read Psalm xxxvii. Fret not thyself because of 
evil-doers, for yet a little while and the wicked 
shall not be. I have been young, the Psalmist goes 
on to say, and now am old, yet have I not seen the 
righteous forsaken and his seed begging bread. 
When the wicked man is spreading himself like a 
green bay tree, we are directed to look forward 
and to mark that his posterity will be cut off. Such 
is the explanation given in many parts of the Bible 
of the retribution of human conduct. But as life 
is full of difficulties that we do not understand, and 
this general rule does not always hold good, we 
find several of the Hebrew writers attempting a 
further answer. 

Read Psalm xciv. O God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, shew thyself. O Jehovah, how long 
shall the wicked triumph? Quickly comes the 
rebuke, He that formed the eye, can He not see? 
He that chastiseth the nations, can He not correct ? 
Our thoughts and our short-sightednegs, we ar¢ 
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reminded, are vanity in the sight of God. Jehovah 
chasteneth man and teacheth bim so that He may 
give him rest from the days of adversity. Has 
the throne of iniquity, the Psalmist indignantly 
asks, a fellowship with God? We are called upon 
to look to God as our defence, and to trust that He 
shall cut the wicked off. 

For a fuller and more elaborate treatise on the 
uses of misfortune, see the book of Job. Job, ina 
set of speeches, at great length questions the 
wisdom of the Almighty in allowing evil to flourish 
upon the earth. His three friends repeatedly 
endeavour to silence him, bidding him to see and 
be satisfied that the wicked and good both meet 
with their reward, while Job still holds to his 
opinion that there remain unexplained inequalities 
in life. Elihu, the fourth friend, then makes a 
speech, of which we may here read two short 
passages: Chap. xxxiii. 8—30. Elihu blames Job 
for asserting his innocence; this of itself is a fault. 
God is greater than man, and giveth not an account 
of any of His doings. He bids Job see that God 
chasteneth man with pain on his bed till he can no 
longer eat his meat, and his life draweth near to the 
grave. But he tells him that prayers offered for 
the sick man shall cause God to be gracious and to 
look upon man, and if He find him humble and 
penitent He will deliver his life. Again, chap. 
xxxiv. 10—37. Elihu says that God will not do 
wickedly ; He will not lay upon man more than is 
right. Surely it is meet to say unto God, I have 
borne chastisement, I will not offend any more, 
that which I see not teach Thou me; and he adds 
the wish that Job may be disciplined yet further, 
since he has added rebellion to his sins. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


We learn from the Liberal Christian that Dr. 
Bellows, who has left such pleasant memories 
behind him in this country, preached for the first 
time after his return to his own on Sunday 
September 20th. Special pains were taken that no 
notice of it should appear in the New York papers, 
lest the church should be crowded with strangers 
who might come out of mere curiosity, and inter- 
fere with the spirit of a meeting which was of too 
personal and domestic a character to be shared 
with any but the regular congregation and friends. 
Still the church was filled full. As Dr. Bellows 
entered the pulpit, the congregation rose and sung, 
as with one voice and one soul, the following hymn 
of welcome, written for the occasion: 

From ancient realms, from many a seat 
Of art and power beyond the sea; 
From fields o’er which the blessed feet 

Of Jesus walked in Galilee ; 


From snow-capped peak and glorious vale, 
That listen to the cataract’s voice, 
Led by the hand of God, we hail, 
Once more, the pastor of our choice. 
The reaper takes his place again, 
Where the white harvest skirts the way, 
With sinews strengthened to sustain 
The heat and burden of the day. 
And while our hearts, with one accord, 
Welcome him to his cherished home, 
As Thou hast blest his wanderings, Lord, 
Ob, bless his labours yet to come! 

Dr. Bellows took for his text the words, “And 
when they were come, and had gathered the 
Church together, they rehearsed all that God had 
done with them, and how he had opened the door 
of faith unto the Gentiles.” He spoke first, with 
great suppressed emotion, of the ties that bound 
him to his congregation, and which pulled so hard 
at his heart-strings during his absence; of how he 
had carried them all with him in memory, affection 
and prayerful solicitude; how he had mourned 
with those who had been bereaved, and how, at 
last, after an absence of sixteen months, and a 
travel of 25,000 miles, he rejoiced to meet them 
again face to face, and renew the old and familiar 
relations of an office which had always been more 
personal than official. The discourse which fol- 
lowed was peculiarly rich, both in intellectual 
wealth and religious feeling, and could not fail to 
leave a deep impression on all who heard it. 


With regard to the case of Allen, “the wickedest 
man in New York,” which we mentioned last week, 
the Wation remarks :— 


“The final touch of horror and repulsiveness has 
been given to the whole affair by the appearance 
of the poor wretch Allen himself—who passes most 
of his time in a state of drunkenness—in the countr 
districts, as a preacher of righteousness, with a small 
charge for admission. He is said to have presented 


himself to the very small audience which hisagents | however we may try 


were able to collect at Stamford in a state of stupid 
intoxication. We do not deny that men like Allen 
may be suddenly reformed, but we can hardly think 
of a graver outrage, both on religion and morality, 
than the sanction, by clergymen or members of 
churches, of the theory that a life-long ruffian, 
reeking from a stew kept by himself,can be quali- 
fied by a week’s repentance—even supposing it to 
have been sincere—to go out and preach, to any- 
body, the way of salvation.” 

An interesting collection of old Puritan books has 
just been deposited with the Boston Public Library. 
It belonged originally to the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
who was ordained pastor of the Old South church 
in that city in 1718, and by him left at his death 
(1758) to the society, who put the books into their 
steeple during the revolutionary war. The collec- 
tion consists of 1,519 books and manuscripts. 
Among the titles of the former are some additions 
to those whose quaintness has often been referred 
to as characteristic of the early Puritans, both in 
England and America; eg. “Riddles Unriddled; 
or, Christian Paradoxes broke open, smelling like a 
Sweet spice taken out of Boxes ;” “ A Choice Drop 
of Honey from the Rock, Christ ;” “The Case of 
Satan’s Fiery Darts in Blasphemous Suggestions 
and Hellish Annoyances ;” “ Early Piety Encouraged 
—a discourse occasioned by the death of a young 
woman of Malden of the throat distemper.” 

From the latest report it appears that the New 
York Inebriate Asylum, at Binghampton, in that 
State, contains ninety inmates, including ministers 
lawyers, literary men, merchants, and otbers, who, 
when sufficiently disciplined, go preaching or lec- 
turing in neighbouring places. 
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LORD CARNARVON ON 

TEACHING, 
Ty Lord Carnarvon’s address to the Social 
Science Association he says: “Any system 
which fails to conciliate a distinct and 
sufficient religious teaching—by which I 
mean a teaching founded upon definite 
doctrines, and not upon an impalpable 
and shadowy religionism, calculated to 
embrace all creeds and give offence to 
none—will not do justice to children or 
to teachers.” 

Lord Carnarvon has here enunciated 
an opinion, or rather a prejudice, which 
is no doubt most widely held at the present 
time—that you cannot give a moral and 
religious education to children without 
inculeating a distinctive creed with its 
definite theological doctrines. 

Now it is most important to inquire 
to what extent the notion is true, be- 
cause at a time when the education 
of the people is becoming every day 
a subject of greater national consideration 
it is of the first importance that we should 
settle in our minds what is the education 
that is to be given. It is clear that when 
we long for education for the people— 
when we think of it and speak of it as the 
remedy for the evils that we grieve over 
in society around us—we are not thinking 
of an education which will simply de- 


RELIGIOUS 


velope the intellect and train up a race of 


children to be merely sharp and knowing. 
We are thinking of an education that 
shall have an influence on their moral 
nature, and train them to be truthful 
and honourable, pure minded and tem- 
perate, full of sympathy and brotherly 
kindness, of humility and _ reverence. 
Leaving out consideration of the here- 
after, we say, that mere consideration of 
the needs of the present life requires 
an education that shall train children 
to those virtues which make a human 
being lovelier and nobler, the source 
of happiness and good influence to all 
around him. And thus the question 
must be faced and answered at last, 


to dodge it for 
a time: “ What is the kind of education 
by which children are to be moulded to 
nobleness of character?” Lord Car- 
narvon, and those who think with him 
say, “by teaching founded on definite 
religious doctrines.” Well, what does 
this mean? It means, with many no 
doubt, ‘ teaching founded on the definite 
religious doctrines which we hold,” that 
is on some form of the orthodox creed. 
Now do facts support this notion? Let 
any man who makes such an assertion 
look round upon society. He sees, per- 
haps every day meets, persons brought up, 
some in his own, others in very widely 
different creeds. Can he say honestly that 
he finds that those who have been trained 
in his own dogmas are the only good 
people, the only trustworthy, loveable, and 
noble? Can he discover that any one form 
of theological creed has given its own sect 
a monopoly of the best characters? No- 
toriously it is not so. Taking the strata 
in society where persons have received 
the same general education, and been 
under similar social influences, you find 
people much the same, no matter what 
the religious sect may be to which they 
belong. There is scarcely any one who is 
not so situated as to have highly valued 
and trusted friends separated from him by 
a wide gulf of religious belief. We may take. 
asa proof of the general consciousness of the 
independence of goodness on distinctive 
theological creed our conduct in business: 
matters. When we want to know if we 
may trust a man, we do not ask what his 
creed is, or in what church he has been 
brought up, but whether he has shown 
himself in his conduct to be honourable 
and trustworthy. No doubt if a man 
finds that of two persons equally trust- 
worthy, one belongs to his own sect, he 
will generally prefer to deal with him; 
but few would choose a cashier, a lawyer, 
or executor, on account of his theological 
opinions, trusting that the needful virtue, 
yet unproved, would be found to accom- 
pany them. 

What cant or nonsense it is then, in 
face of these facts, for a man to affirm that. 
education in his peculiar dogmas is neces- 
sary to make virtuous men. 

Some one, however—we think it was 
the Bishop of Oxrorp—lately asserted 
that though it was not possible to bring 
all children up in the same creed, it was 
of the utmost importance that they should 
be brought up in some definite set of doc- 
trines. 

So then, according to this view, it does 
not much matter which of the various 
forms of dogma is planted in the mind in 
early life, so that one of them is there.. 
Allthe various forms of religious educa- 
tion seem to produce pretty much the 
sameresult. But this admission, if pressed 
to its conclusion, will cut to the very 


root of this distinctive and definite theo-- 


logical teaching. For, surely, if so many 
widely differing and often diametrically 
opposing systems of dogma taken into the 
mind produce the same result, it must be 
by virtue of that which is common to them 
all; it cannot be by virtue of those ele- 
ments in which they differ and even con- 
tradict one another. This would be 
absurd. It would be supposing that the 
religious nature is a mere hollow, like 
those near which we see a board indicat- 
ing that rubbish may be shot here, and 
that it does not matter what the rubbish 
shot is, provided the hole is filled. If 
then it is by what is common, and not by 
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what is distinctive, in the different sys- 
tems that they help to bring about the 
same result, we are brought to what we 
fear Lord Carnarvon would stigmatise 
as an “impalpable religionism” as the 
one thing needful in a religious educa- 
tion. If we want to mould the next 
generation to a higher and nobler good- 
ness than the present exhibits, we must 
bring out into greater promirence, and 
apply in larger strength and quantity, the 
common element in the various religious 
systems that has most tended to make men 
good, and surely that is the simple belief 
that goodness is good and sin evil—that 
goodness is the wish of a good Gop—that 
we have the image of that goodness and 
that good Gop in Jusus Curist, and that 
this goodness will be rewarded and con- 
summated, and sin punished, in a world 
beyond the present—simple doctrines 
which indeed form the very essence of our 
Unitarian faith. Ultimately the friends 
of education will discover that the hope 
of the future of society lies in broadening 
and deepening these simple principles, and 
so presenting them as to make them in- 
strumental in implanting in the mind the 
horror and scorn of sin, the love of good- 
ness and of Gop. 


THE POPE'S INVITATION. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 
THERE is a sort of simplicity about the letter which, 
if we were not obliged to regard it as simply the 
official style of the writer, would be more or less 
touching, and there may be those to whom the 
total absence of anything like argument may be 
attractive. The assertion that “no one can deny 
or doubt” the supremacy of Peter, or the fact that 
the Pope is his successor, is only less astonishing 
than the assertion of Bossuet that this was one of 
“four or five authentic facts” which no rational 
person could deny in good faith, and which collec- 
tively made the truth of his religion as clear as the 
sun. The historical explanation of the powers 
exercised by the Popes is full of interest, andis one 
of the most striking passages in human history ; but 
the only logical justifications of it are theories so 
encumbered with every sort of objection that it is 
idle even to refute them. It may, perhaps, however, 
interest such of our readers as have dismissed the 
subject from their minds to see ina few words what 
is the argument of one of the greatest of Roman 
Catholic theologians on thesubject. It isa curious 
monument of tie changes of human thought. The 
supremacy of the Pope is thus proved by Bellar- 
mine. The controversy consists of two parts. First, 
that which relates to the institution of the ecclesi- 
astical monarchy. Secondly, that which relates to 
the power and office of the Supreme Pontiff. The 
first part contains six questions:—1. Whether mo- 
narchy is the best form of government? 2. Whether 
the form of government of the Church ought to be 
monarchical? 3. Whether St. Peter was the first 
spiritual monarch of the Catholic Church? 4. 
Whether Peter came to Rome and there established 
a see which was to remain for ever? 5, Whether 
the Popes succeeded Peter? 6. Whether the Pope 
ever changed from being the Vicar of Christ to 
being Antichrist ? The answers to these six ques- 
tions present a mass of political, historical, and 
theological speculation so intricate, and open to so 
much observation at every point, that the im- 
pression which the whole treatise leaves on the 
mind is not so much that no one can doubt what 
Bellarmine and the Pope affirm as that no ra- 
tional man can get anything but doubt out of 
such arguments and such a method as they follow. 
It is one of the many peculiarities of theological 
controversy that its points and bearings fall into 
oblivion as time goes on. Few people in these days 
have the least notion of the grounds upon which 
the supremacy of the Pope and the attributes of 
the Church are maintained by Roman Catholic 
theologians. Such claims rest in fact upon their 
own weight, upon the persistency with which they 
are asserted by those who are interested in making 
them, and upon their moral attractions for minda 
of acertain cast. The arguments themselves are 
curiosities known only to thcse who have some 
cial taste or reason for looking into them. 
Passing, however, from this side of the question 
to the practical view which the Pope takes of the 
‘subject, it is well worth the while of us all to con- 
sider what amount of truth there is in the assertion 
‘that religious differences, which are summed up 
in the word Protestantism, have really led to 
those social schisms which the Pope deplores, or 
‘at the relations of religion and society are such 
{ dissensions as to religion must necessarily 
lead to social disturbance. The coarse and 
road answer which is supplied by the past and 


present state of Europe is conclusive enough in one 
sense. Looking at the facts, there can be no doubt 
at all that the most Catholic countries are precisely 
those in which the most vehement “ social schisms” 
have taken place, and the reason is obvious. It is 
hardly necessary even to mention the relation be- 
tween such events as are happening and have 
happened in France, Italy, Spain, Austria, and the 
Roman Catholic system, or to show why it is that 
Protestantism is much more favourable to quiet 
continuous changes in the political world. But not 
to insist on commonplaces, let us try to look a little 
further. Is society founded upon religion? Is 
social schism an evil absolutely and universally ? 
The connection between society and religion, 
whether it is regarded historically or theoretically, 
is not a matter which can be compressed into a 
single sentence. We should be inclined to say that 
the relation between the two was neither uniform 
nor constant, but that it varied from place to place 
and time to time. Religion has an enormously 
powerful influence upon most societies, and espe- 
cially upon those particular forms of society with 
which our own experience has made us most fami- 
liar; but it is both false and idle to assert that 
society never has existed and never could exist 
without religion. Confucianism is not a religionin 
the Pope’s sense of the word, and the small super- 
stitions into which Buddhism has dwindled with 
the bulk of the Chinese has very little to do with 
the maintenance of the social order in that vast 
country. Yet no social system ever was more 
powerful, more durable, or more extensive than 
that which has influenced so deeply the largest and 
the oldest of all the nations of the world. If we 
look at Europe there is no doubt that Christian 
ideas are more or Jess mixed up with and exercise 
a greater or less influence upon all our habits and 
thoughts; but surely it is an exaggeration to say 
that European society is founded upon religion. It 
is at most one of its foundations, but it has many 
others. Take away all religion, and you would, we 
firmly believe, greatly debase and impoverish 
human life in a variety of ways, but you would 
not overthrow, though no doubt you would 
considerably change and modify, the existing 
state of society. This fact, however, does not of it- 
seJf condemn all religious changes, unless any one is 
inclined to assert that the existing state of society 
is the best which it is possible to conceive or hope 
for. Religious schisms and social schisms are no 
doubt related, but can any one say that upon the 
whole religious and sovial schisms are bad things ? 
It appears to us that the Roman Catholics ought 
to be the last people in the world to say so if they 
looked at facts, instead of tying themselves up in 


.the meshes of a system which in reality is inco- 


herent and bewildering, and which looks consistent 
only because people take it down in the lump 
instead of studyingits parts. We are always hear- 
ing, and with much justice, of the great improve- 
ments which have been made since the Reformation 
and since the Revolution in the morals and practice 
of the Roman Catholic world. Can any one doubt 
that this is due, in a great degree, to the reaction 
against antagonists? Itisacommonplace amongst 
Roman Catholic writers in England that the true 
Reformation was contained in the decrees “ De Re- 
formatione” of the Council of Trent. Did the Council 
of Trent owe nothing to the Reformation commonly 
so called? Without schisms, political and religious, 
you will have no life. There is no possibility of 
coniplete uniformity except in death? And who, 
after all, can assure us that the notion of an ideally 
perfect state in which everybody should be agreed 
upon all important principles of belief and conduct 
is not a mere dream as idle as any Utopia ever in- 
vented? Why are we to be so very anxious to be 
all of one mind on religion when on any other con- 
ceivable subject we agree to differ? Why not own 
the truth that probability is the highest result 
which we can attain on such subjects, and that dif- 
ferent minds will always set a different estimate on 
the probability of the same facts? The Pope’s 
answer to this is, why, if that is true, 1 and my 
Church are an absurdity ; to which the reply from 
our point of view is, So you are; all the facts of 
life are opposed to your theories, and instead of 
giving up the theories you groan over the facts. 


The lute Penry Briggs, Esq., of Onthrood. 


OnE by one, the strong and faithful men who have 
been the life and power of our churches in the 
older generation are passing away from them. 
Of these, there have been few who better deserved 
the tribute of affectionate remembrance than 
Henry Briggs. Taken from us in a ripe old age—he 
was in his 72nd year,—one, also, of whom it might 
be said, to the last, that “his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated,” we feel it would be 
unworthy of the genuine and happy faith which 
glowed in his heart to write of such an ending to 
such a life in any spirit of sadness; but yet we 
cannot help sorrowing that we shall see his face no 
more. ; 

Mr. Briggs was born at Ward’s-end, Halifax, on 
the 10th of August, 1797, and resided at or in the 
neighbourhood of that town till he was twenty-nine 
years old. He was during this time a member of 


the Unitarian congregation, meeting in Northgate- 
end Chapel. At the age of 27, he married, and two 
years afterwards, removed to Overton, near Wake- 
field, becoming a regular attendant at the West- 
gate Chapel. With the exception of a brief inter- 
val, during which he felt unable to attend there 
and had service in a room adjoining his own house, 
where some others of the congregation met with 
him, he continued a member of the Wakefield 
Chapel, his removal to Outwood Hall, in 1851, only 
drawing his connection with it closer till his death, 
on the 4th inst, 

It is in his business relations, as one of the 
largest} and most enterprising of the West 
Riding coal-owners, and as the pioneer in the 
movement in favour of industrial partnerships, that 
Mr. Briggs is most widely known. The colliers 
of the West Riding coal districts are a sturdy 
and independent race, and there are few branches 
of industry in which the disputes between 
mastersf and men have raged more frequently or 
fiercely. In these disputes Mr. Briggs, as one of 
the largest employers, had frequently to take a 
leading part, and while he was respected as a 
thoroughly just man, and one who, with his family, 
was always kind in caring for his workpeople, he 
was regarded as one unusually difficult to force 
from his position when once he had convinced 
himself that it was right. These repeated con- 
tests were, however, a source of great pain and 
anxiety to him, and a few years ago he and 
his sons came to the determination to try the 
experiment of making their workpeople actual) 
partners in the business, with a view to make- 
them interested in its successful conduct and 
to substitute a spirit of co-operation for the old. 
traditional antagonism. The law of limited liability. 
which had recently been passed enabled this to be 
done, and early in 1865 the change was carried out. . 
Not only were shares in the new company allotted 
to all the colliers, who were able and willing to. 
take them up, and peculiar facilities offered to. 
them to pay by weekly subscriptions, but it was, 
arranged that the surplus gains above a fixed 
working profit, should be divided, partly as a 
bonus on labour, to be shared in by everyone ac- 
tually employed at the collieries, in proportion to 
the wages earned, entirely irrespective of their 
holding shares. At first the whole project was viewed 
with some jealousy and suspicion, not only by the 
masters of the district but by many of Messrs, 
Briggs’ own men. A year to two’s experience of 
it, however, showing them that all was perfectly 
open and aboveboard, the actual division of a bonus 
or two, and the frank explanations of the Messrs, 
Briggs as to how the extra profit thus divisible was 
to be attained by all concerned co-operating in doing 
the working as efficiently and as economically as 
possible, gradually did away with every hostile feel- 
ing, and the colliers became in large numbers share- 
holders in the concern. Of the practical benefits 
which have followed it is difficult to speak too highly, 
There have been several attempts from without to 
stir up strife and discontent, but they have been 
ludicrous failures. It was to our friend one of the 
purest sources of satisfaction during his last few 
years, to feel that not only had he found the way to 
carry on his own business in peace and goodwill be- 
tween master and man, but that he had also contri- 
buted in some measure to the solution of the latterly 
much-debated problem presented by the relations 
of labour and capital. 

In his private life Mr. Briggs was a man of great 
benevolence and deep religious feeling. A sincere 
Unitarian, he was regarded as a kind friend and 
helper by the members of every religious body in 
his neighbourhood. A year or two ago, when he 
was desirous for aservice to be held at his Whitwood 
collieries by one of the ministers of his own body, 
the Methodists of the village gladly offered him the 
use of their chapel. This, however, was stopped by 
the superintendent minister of the circuit, on the 
ground that by the trust-deed it was illegal for 
a Unitarian to preach there; whereupon the con- 
gregation showed their feeling by closing their 
chapel for the afternoon, and coming in a body, 
with their scholars for a choir, to the schoolroom, 
The writer, who was present, will not soon forget 
either that service or the general feeling of mutual 
confidence and goodwill which seemed to breathe 
in all the intercourse of the people with Mr. Briggs 
and his family. 

When the Ministers’ Stipend Augmentation Fund 
was formed, chiefly at the instance of Mr. Christr. 
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Rawdon, Mr. Briggs was one of the contributors 
and trustees, and was chosen by his fellow-trustees 
to preside over their meetings, at which his kind 
and genial spirit has always been a welcome and 
helpful presence. Nor was it only in such works 
of interest in the secular welfare of our Church 
that he was known. Until the last few months of 
his long life he was a Sunday-school teacher, and 
throughout has helped in the missionary work of 
the West Riding by occasionally preaching at the 
different stations. Those who ever heard him 
thus leading a religious service will not soon forget 
the simple-hearted piety which breathed through 
all he said. 

During the last year or two his health has been 
failing, and age was visibly telling on him. He was 
well enough, however, to pursue his usual occupa- 
tions almost to the last, and a few weeks ago went 
for a visit to his elder son, Mr. Henry Currer 
Briggs,at Dundee. There, however, a rapid change 
took place, and, after a few days’ illness, he 


peaceably passed to his rest. 
| ET ED 
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TO MY FATHER. 
BY “STONEWALL” JACKSON. 


As die the embers on the hearth, 
And o’er the floor the shadows falJ, 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, 
And ticks the death-watch on the wall, 
{ see a form in yonder chair, 
That grows beneath the waning light ; 
‘There are the wan, sad features—there 
The pallid brow, and locks of white. 


My father! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And left thee sleeping all alone, 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why I could not weep— 
The soothing drops refnsed to roll, 
And oh! that grief is wild and deep 
Which settles tearless on the soul. 


But when I saw thy vacant chair, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, 

The book—the pencilled passage—there 
Thine eye had rested last of all; 

The tree beneath whose friendly shade 
The trembling feet had wandered forth, 

The very prints those feet had made 
When last they feebly trod the earth ;— 


I thought while countless ages fled 
Thy vacant chair would vacant stand, 
Unworn thy hat, thy book unread, 
Effaced thy footsteps from the sand; 
And widowed in this cheerless world 
The heart that gave its love to thee; 
Torn like the vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree. 


Oh, father! then for her and thee 
Gushed madly forth the scalding tears, 
And oft, and long, and bitterly, 
Those tears have gushed in later years, 
For as the world grows cold around, 
And things assume their rea] hue, 
*Tis sad to find that love is found 
Alone above the stars with you. 
Se re 


WITCHCRAFT.—II. 


A SUPERSTITION, as its name imports, is something 
that has been left to “stand over,” like unfinished 
business, from one session of the world’s Witenage- 
mot to the next. The vulgar receive it implicitly, 
on the principle of whatever is unknown being 
possible, and even the enlightened are apt to con- 
sider it, if not proved, at least rendered probable 
by tbe hearsay evidence of popular experience. 
Particular superstitions are sometimes the embodi- 
ment of ideas that were at first mere poetic fig- 
ments, but more commonly the degraded and dis- 
torted relics of religious beliefs. Dethroned gods 
haunted the borders of their old dominions, lurk- 
ing in forests and mountains, and venturing to 
show themselves only after nightfall. To make the 
Pagan divinities hateful, they were stigmatised as 
evil demons, and as the mind finds a pleasure in 
analogy and system, an infernal hierarchy gradu- 
ally shaped itself as the counterpoise of the celes- 
tial one; and Satan, as Prince of Darkness, or of 
the Powers of the Air, became at last a sovereign, 
with his great feudatories and countless vassals, 
capable of maintaining a not unequal contest with 
the King of Heaven. He was supposed to havea 
certain power of bestowing earthly prosperity, but 
he was really, after all, nothing better than a James 
II. at St. Germains, who could make Dukes of 
Perth and confer titular fiefs and garters as much 
as he liked, without the unpleasant necessity of 
providing any substance behind his shadows. That 
there should have been so much loyalty to him, 
under these disheartening circumstances, seems on 
the whole creditable to poor human.nature. 

Most of the practices of witchcraft, such as the 
power to raise storms, destroy cattle, assume the 
shape of beasts by the use of certain ointments, to 


induce deadly maladies in men by waxen images, 
or love by charms and philters—were inheritances 
from paganism. But the theory of a transference 
of allegiance from God to Satan, sometimes by a 
written compact, sometimes with the ceremony by 
which homage was done to a feudal superior, was 
the result, no doubt, of the efforts of the clergy to 
inspire a horror of any lapse into heathenish rites, 
by making devils of all the old gods. Christianity 
represented the soul as an individual entity to be 
saved or lost, and grosser minds were led to con- 
ceive of it as a piece of property that could be 
transferred by deed of gift or sale. The earliest 
legend of the kind is that of Theophilus, chancellor 
of the church of Adana, in Cilicia, some time during 
the sixth ceutury. It is said to have been first 
written by a pupil of his, who tells the story partly 
as an eye-witness, partly from the narration of his 
master. The nun Hroswitha treated it dramatically 
in the latter part of the tenth century, and, some 
four hundred years later, Rutebeuf made it the 
subject of a French miracle-play. Theophilus has 
been deprived by his bishop of a lucrative office. 
In his despair he meets with Saladin, who was on 
such terms with the Devil that he could speak to 
him as he pleased. Saladin tempts him to deny 
God and devote himself to the Devil, who, in re- 
turn, will give him back all his old property, and 
more, He at last consents, signs and seals the con- 
tract required, and is restored to his old place by 
the bishop. But now remorse and terror come 
upon him ; he calls on the Virgin, who, after some 
demur, compels Satan to bring back his deed from 
the infernal muniment-chest (which must have 
been fire-proof beyond the skill of our modern 
safe-makers), and the bishop having read it aloud 
to the awe-stricken congregation, Theophilus be- 
comes his own man again. 

In proportion as a belief in the possibility of this 
merchandizing with hell became general, accusa- 
tions of it grew more numerous. Among others, 
the memory of Pope Sylvester II. was blackened 
with the charge of having thus bargained away his 
soul, All learning fell under suspicion, till at length 
the very grammar itself (the last volume in the 
world, one would say, to conjure with) gave to the 
English gramary (enchantment), and in the French 
became a book of magic, under the alias of Gri- 
moire. It is not unlikely that, in an age when the 
boundary between actual and possible was not very 
well defined, there were scholars who made ex- 
periments in this direction, and signed contracts, 
though they never had a chance to complete their 
bargain by an actual delivery. Such a document 
does not seem ever to have been produced in court 
as evidence against the accused, though in the case 
of Grandier one was ascribed to him. It appears 
that he had been shrewd enough to take a bond to 
secure the fulfilment of the contract on the other 
side ; for we have the document in fac-simile, signed 
and sealed by Lucifer, Beelzebub, Satan, Eliimi, 
Leviathan, and Astoroth, duly witnessed by 
Baalberith, Secretary of the Grand Council of 
Demons. (Fancy the competition such a State 
paper as this would excite at a sale of autographs !) 


Commonly no security seems to have been given / 


by the other party to these arrangements, but the 
bare word of the Devil, which was considered, no 
doubt, every whit as good as his bond. In most 
cases, indeed, he was the loser, and shewed a want 
of capacity for affairs equal to that of an average 
giant of romance. In popular legend he is made 
the victim of some equivocation, so gross that any 
court of equity would have ruled in his favour, On 
the other hand, the Virgin appears in person at the 
right moment, and compels him to give up the 
property he had honestly paid for. One is tempted 
to ask, Were there no attorneys, then, ia the place 
he came from, of whom he might have taken advice 
beforehand? On the whole, he had rather hard 
measure, and it is a wonder he did not throw up 
the business in disgust. Sometimes, however, he 
was more lucky, as with the unhappy Dr. Faust; 
and even so lately as 1695, he came in the shape of 
a “tall fellow with black beard and _periwig, 
respectable-looking, and well dressed,” about two 
o'clock in the afternoon, to fly away with the 
Maréchal de Luxembourg, which, on the stroke of 
five, he punctually did as per contract, taking with 
him the window and its stone framing into the 
bargain. The clothes and wig of the involuntary 
seronaut were, in the handsomest manner, left upon 
the bed, as not included in the bill of sale. In this 
case we have a copy of the articles of agreement, 
twenty-eight in number, by the last of which the 
Maréchal renounces God, and devotes himself to 
the Enemy. This clause, sometimes the only one, 
always the most important in such compacts, seems 
to show that they first took shape in the imagina- 
tion while the struggle between Paganism and 
Christianity was still going on. As the converted 
heathen was made to renounce his false gods, so 
the renegade Christian must forswear the true 
Deity. 
Se 


TRUE HEROISM. 


Mr. Carryre is in the habit of saying that 
“ heroism ” is one of the things that no longer are. 
We should be sorry to think so; and instances now 
and then come to light which show that it is not 
so. We have one in an episode, furnished by the 
Madrid correspondent of the Zimes, of the recent 
battle of Alcolea :— 


Among the English engineers in the employment 
of the Andalusian Railway Company there is a 
man who first came out in the capacity of an 
engine-driver, but who, owing to his intelligence 
and good conduct, was subsequently promoted to 
the head management and superintendence of 
the locomotive department. His name is John 
Routledge, and he comes, I am told, from York- 
shire. He is two or three inches above six feet in 
height, athletic in frame, and witha proportionstel 
great soul withia him—a gentle, unassuming, hard- 
working man, with a well-established character for 
a genial and cordial disposition among the large 
colony of practical scientific labourers scattered all 
over the Peninsula, busy with the direction of its 
railway, canal, and mining enterprise. Routledge, 
who was stationed at Cordova, could not resist an 
Englishman’s curiosity to look on the scene of strife 
and death about to be performed so near him, un- 
der the impulse of political passions to which, in 
his capacity of an alien, he was a perfect stranger. 
He presently, however, became weary of his inactive 
position as a spectator. Prompted by his humane 
instincts, he no sooner saw men dropping here 
and there in the foremost ranks, and writhing on 
the ground between life and death, than he 
rushed forward from his safe shelter, and, plung- 
ing into the thickest of the mélée, began his work 
as an ambulance man, lifting up the wounded in 
his stalwart arms, and conveying them, with 
the ease of a nurse carrying an infant, to the 
stretchers that were waiting to receive them 
in the rear. Again and again, with an activity 
to which charity seemed to lend wings, and 
with as great an intrepidity as if faith had 
given him a charmed life, —again and again 
did the tall Englishman, unarmed and in plain 
clothes, plunge into the fight, calm and collected 
in the midst of all the fury and anguish 
about him, yet warming up in his task, and 
redoubling his efforts as success attended them, 
with the utmost impartiality, bestowing his at- 
tention alike upon friend and foe, and by his exam- 
ple firing the zeal and steadying the nerve of the 
ambulance corps, of which he voluntarily constituted 
himself the forlorn hope. He was thus under fire 
during the whole action; and when the day was 
won Marshal Serrano, who was also lavish of his 
person, and often met the Englishman as this latter 
went back and forward on his generous errand— 
Marshal Serrano, himself a brave man, and of lofty, 
chivalrous impulses, went up to him, and, embrac- 
ing him, decorated him with the order of Isabella the 
Catholic. Routledge’s task was, however, only be- 
ginning. Throughout the night, in the midst of 
the confusion unavoidable in an army more or less 
disorganised at the close of a general engagement, 
he was at his place at the head of the locomotive 
department, and fitted out and hurried on train 
after train, till all the wounded who could bear the 
journey were safely housed in the hospitals of Cor- 
dova. Routledge was a plain man, fired with no 
warlike ambition, under none of that “ obligation” 
which “nobility ” is said to involve. He was on the 
spot, in discharge of a duty assigned to him as a 
station-master at Alcolea. He went “a little out of 
his way for a stroke of good work—that is all.” 
His business was to convey the wounded to the 
rear, He just sallied out to “pick them up here 
and there where they lay—that is all.” Such is 
the account he himself gives of the transaction. 
That is all, so far as he is concerned. Were it not 
for some of his brother engineers who are among 
my most valued friends in Madrid, the noble deeds 
performed by Routledge on the 28th of September 
might, perhaps, never have come to the knowledge 
of his countrymen. It is certainly not the hero 
himself that would have blown his own trumpet. 
He simply pocketed the “ bauble” which the 
Commander-in-Chief bestowed upon him, and if 
he thought a little better of himself for having 
displayed both warm charity and cool courage on 
the occasion, he at all events did not tell. 


ee ee 
ORGAN PLAYING BY ELECTBICITY. 


OrGAN players are perhaps the very last class of 
persons who have expected to have their enjoy- 

ments doubled through the agency of electricity. 

Until now the one great drawback to the pleasure 
of organ playing has been the necessity of sitting 

close to the organ itself, a position most unfavour- 
able for the hearing of the sounds given forth by the 
multitude of pipes immediately in front and above 
the head of the player. Not only are the endless 

delicacies of the quality of the various stops in the 

instrument thus obscured, but that’ magnificent roll 

and volume of tone in which the organ is unrivalled 

is scarcely to be felt. 1n the few cathedrals where 

the pipes have been placed in the triforium of the 
choir, while the player sits below in the stalls, the 

evil is but slightly remedied, the sounds being still 
completely above the musician’s head ; while on the 

rare occasions when the keys have been temporarily 

brought forward to a distance of some yards from 

the organ, the necessary mechanism has seriously 

interfered with the action of the keyboard. Now, 

at last, all difficulties have been overcome, and by 

the action of a cable of insulated wires the player 

is enabled to perform upon a keyboard placed at any 

distance from the body of the organ with as much 

ease as if he were seated within a foot of the pipes. 

The gain to organ players is immense, and there is — 
reason te hope that a material improvement in organ 
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playing will by-and-bye be the result, and that 
organists will learn to recognise the unfitness of their 
instrument for an imitation of all the gambols of an 
orchestra.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


———— 


LINES TO MISS CARPENTER ON HER 
LEAVING FOR INDIA. 


FAREWELL, dear friend! Heaven bless thy holy zeal, 

Thy self-denying work for Indian woman’s weal! 

Thou go’st to labour in thy Master’s field 

In torrid climes, perchance to make it yield 

Some sheaves of corn for His Great Harvest-time, 

Tho’ dank the soil as in its ancient prime; 

Tho’ ages long have swept o’er India’s face, 

They scarce have made it radiant with one grace 

Of Christian excellence; whilst one foul blot 

Eclipses all that’s fair—’tis woman’s lot ! 

Bereft of knowledge, bound by slavish chains 

Of grossest superstition, she remains ; 

Denied the right of reason, love, and power, 

What blacker cloud could o’er a nation lower? 

O Britain! wake from centuries of sleep ! 

For though the stain on India’s brow be deep, 

Thy hands are not unstained. Her future sin 

Must be thineown. But yesterday thy sword did win 

Another lease of rule; O use it well, 

To break the dark and fatal heathen spell! 

Such mighty trust, before no nation heired 

Of heaven! Past breaches yet may be repaired ; 

And Christian faithfulness at length atone 

For all the blood we’ve spilt to make this land our 
own. Woo, P. 


WELCOME TO THE REV. J. J. TAYLER 

ON HIS RETURN FROM TRANSYLVANIA, 
London, 13th October, 1868. 
UnprER the auspices of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the London District 
Unitarian Society, a most successful meeting was 
this evening held in Hanover Square Rooms, to 
welcome the Rev. J. J. Tayler on his return from 
his mission of good-will to the Unitarian Churches 
of Hungary. The room was well filled, there being 
between 400 and 500 persons present. The chair 
was taken by W. J. Lamport, Esq., the President of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association; and 
among those present I noticed the Revs. Dr. Sadler, 
R. B. Aspland, M.A., H.Ierson, M.A., W. H. Chan- 
ning, T. Madge, James Martineau, Spears, Squire, 
Marshall, Lewis: Messrs. L, M. Aspland, LL.D., T. 
C. Clarke, Dr. Davison, J. T. Hart, D. Martineau, P. 
Martineau, E. Nettlefold, W. Sharpe, Troup, W. C. 
Venning; Miss Carpenter, and Miss F. P. Cobbe. 
Apologies for non-attendance were sent by the 
Lord Mayor elect, Sir J. Bowring, Messrs. A. Law- 
rence, M, D. Conway, George Buckton (Leeds), and 
the Rev. Goodwin Barmby. 

The Chairman began his remarks by saying that 
he once heard a good sermon—a statement which 
caused considerable laughter, but which he quali- 
fied by saying that it was one of many good 
sermons—on the text, “ Why art thou here?” He 
had been at some loss to understand why he occu- 
pied the position he did to-night, but supposed it 
was owing to the kindness which some of their 
metropolitan friends showed to those in the pro- 
vinees. He had been somewhat alarmed by an 
intimation from Mr. Aspland that he was expected 
to give a short sketch of the history of the Tran- 
sylvanian Church; but by dint of a little prompt- 
ing and an hour spent at Dr. Williams’s library, 
he had been enabled to gather a few facts which 
he would put before them. He then traced 
the history from the introduction of Unitarian 
opinions during the reign of Don Sigismund, 
some 305 years ago, who being afflicted with 
a disease which had been pronounced incurable, 
sent for an eminent Italian practitioner who was 
able to do what his own physicians were un- 
able to effect, and who was induced to stay in the 
country, as he had converted Don Sigismund to his 
mode of thought, which was Unitarian, and found 
that freedom was given to promulgate his views. 
Don Sigismund’s successor was a Roman Catholic, 
and then troubles began; it was, however, due to 
him to record a saying of his that “to interfere 
with men’s consciences was to interfere with God’s 
prerogative.” The history of the Unitarian Church 
in Transylvania is a history of mutual persecution, 
and since the country has been under the Austrian 


rule, every difficulty has been thrown in its way. 


Mr. Lamport then gave various details showing the 
progressive nature of the faith of our Transylvanian 
brethren, and after referring to the mission of Mr. 
Tayler, and expressing the pleasure with which his 
return was welcomed, called upon him to address 
the meeting. 


The Rey. J. J. Taylor, who was received with loud 


and prolonged cheering, began by saying that there 


was a tale told by one of our old dramatists, called 
“ 4 woman killed by kindness:” now, he was some- 
what'in the same condition ; his Hungarian friends 
had nearly killed him with their kindness, but it 
was left for his English friends to give him the coup 
de grace. It is impossible in the short space that I 
have at my disposal to give anything like a full 
report of Mr. Tayler’s interesting address. He 
himself said that the account he could give must 
necessarily be somewhat superficial, but that he 
hoped ere long to give in a written form a more 
detailed account of his visit. In going to Hungary 
he disclaimed all heroism in the matter, although 
some of his friends pulled long faces on hearing of it, 
and seemed to dread it as much as if he had 
been going with Dr. Carpenter on a dredging 
expedition to the North Pole, or on a visit 
to the Patagonians. He found the travelling very 
good. The Hungarians were an energetic people 
and already railways were made in different parts 
of the country, and a main line was about to becon- 
structed through the whole country, the contract 
for which had been taken by an Englishman and a 
Unitarian. He gave an interesting account of the 
introduction of Unitarianism among the Magyar 
race, who were until lately the ruling tribe. It 
had been supposed by some that George of Cappa- 
docia was the original of our St. George, but from 
what he was able to learn there was no ground for 
this. George was an Arian and a saint, although 
he could not understand his claim to the latter 
title. The treatment of the Unitarians had been 
very hard; the Jesuits tried the same game as they 
bad done in Poland; they endeavoured to rouse 
the hostility of the other sects, but they were not 
successful to so great an extent asin Poland. The 
house of Hapsburg had also persecuted the Unita- 
rians; their churches and colleges were closed, and 
their endowments taken fromthem. Although the 
Unitarian Churchis acknowledged by law, yet itisin 
an inferior position to the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
Churches, which are greatly favoured. The Unita- 
rians have three gymnasia, which are something 
similar to our grammar schools, at which are 600 
pupils and 36 divinity students. There are 106 
Unitarian congregations in Transylvania, and in 
the schools connected with them 5,000 children are 
taught, the education being denominational. The 
celebration at which he was present was the ter- 
centenary of the first declaration of religious free- 
dom, not of Unitarianism. To this meeting he 
carried a cordial expression of sympathy ; but he 
reserved a full description of the celebration to 
some future time. Suffice it to say that he was 
elected an hcnorary member of the consistory, and 
that he was present at most of the subsequent 
meetings. He described the impressions he re- 
ceived at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, at 
which, although he could not understand a word, 
the simple symbols used at the ceremony seemed 
to make him feel as one of those who held 
one and the same faith in a common God and 
Father. On the next day an ordination of 13 young 
men to the ministry was held, at which a most 
motley group assembled. There were Greek 
priests in their robes, Roman Catholic priests, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and several of the aristocracy 
of the country. Everywhere he found a great 
regard for England; and Hungarian gentlemen who 
have been educated here are greatly esteemed 
there. Mr. Tayler closed a most interesting ad- 
dress by expressing a hope that we should not be 
discouraged by the smallness of our numbers—that 
principles are to be esteemed before persons; that 
the hope of the future lay in the friends of truth 
and freedom being united ; that we should tolerate 
one another upon matters of intellectual belief, 
which ought not to eut us up into partisanships, 
but ought to draw us together in brave truthful- 
ness. Mr. Tayler was warmly applauded at the 
close of his address. 

A resolution, thanking Mr. Tayler for his valu- 
able services, was moved by the Rev. R. B. Aspland, 
as representing the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association; and seconded by Mr. John Warren, 
LL.B.,asrepresenting the London District Unitarian 
Society ; and supported by the Rev. W. H. Chan- 
ning, as representing the American Churches. I 
regret thatI have not space enough to give Mr. 
Aspland’s admirable speech, which was warmly 
applauded. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by 
Mr, J, T. Preston, and seconded by Mr. S. S. Tayler, 
was carried with acclamation. 
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I must not forget to mention that the choir of 
the church at St. Paul’s Road, Camden Town, under 
the able leadership of Mr. Charles Hill, enlivened 
the proceedings by singing several well-selected 
glees and part-songs. The meeting was a decided 
success in every point, and I cannot help recording 
the satisfaction expressed by many of those pre- 
sent that at last a more agreeable place of meeting 
has been found than is usually provided for our 
London gatherings. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Berrast: CoNrERENCE oF NONSUBSCRIBING 
Ministers AND Larry.—A meeting of this recently- 
formed conference was held on Wednesday, 7th inst., 
in the Vestry of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Rosemary-street, Belfast. The Rev. S. C. Nelson, 
Downpatrick, presided. Rev. Professor Orr, Comber, 
read a paper on “ Schemes of Church Comprehen- 
sion, legitimate and illegitimate.” Remarks were 
made on the paper by Revs. Leonard Hiinges, R. 
A. Armstrong, and D. Thompson. The general 
opinion seemed to be that no scheme of church 
comprehension hitherto propounded would work 
satisfactorily in all respects; that sect life is not 
without its compensation, and that, regarding the 
growing desire for union on the part of liberal 
Christians of different denominations as hopeful 
and encouraging, it is our bounden duty, in the 
midst of doctrinal differences, to teach and enforce 
the importance of a living, practical religion. 

Bristou : Lewry’s Mzap.—On Monday afternoon 
upwards of a hundred ladies and gentlemen of this 
congregation, assembled in the lecture hall, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Wm. James, to present Miss 
Carpenter with an address before leaving England 
for India. The chairman made the presentation, 
and spoke of Miss Carpenter’s unwearied philan- 
thropy and Christian benevolence, and particularly 
of her mission to India, and her proposal to form 
a normai training school at Ahmedabad. The ad- 
dress was beautifully illuminated and engrossed on 
vellum, and enclosed in a Morocco folding-case. 
On behalf of the ladies of the Working and Visiting 
Society, Mr. James also presented her with a purse 
of gold, a Bible, and a Hymn-book. Miss Carpenter 
replied at considerable length, and said that the 
views she had imbibed from her beloved father, 
and from reading Dr. Channing’s and Dr. Ware’s 
works, had made her feel the most intense and in- 
extinguishable desire to help those whom circum- 
stances had ground down, so that their own glorious 
nature might have free scope for development. 
Mr. Worsley, the treasurer of the chapel, and Mr. 
C. J. Thomas also made a few observations, and 
after a hymn had been sung and an appropriate 
prayer offered by the Rev. W. James, the meeting 
broke up, Miss Carpenter taking a warm farewell of 
the company, individually, as they left the room. 
On Tuesday, Miss Carpenter left for Marseilles to 
pay her second visit to our Eastern empire. She 
was accompanied by a young lady whom she has 
adopted as a daughter, and will be followed, by 
another route, by some English ladies who are to 
assist her in the conductof her school, and in other 
of her philanthropic works. We are sure that she 
will be followed on her way to the distant scene of 
labours by the best wishes and prayers of all our 
readers. 

Dryonport.—On Sunday week, the Rev. William 
Binns, from Birkenhead, entered upon his duties as 
minister of Christ Church, in the room of the Rev. 
J. K, Applebee. In the morning the subject of the 
sermon was ‘ Ministerial and Congregational Rela- 
tionships.” In the evening Mr. Binns preached toa 
large congregation on “The Religion of a Free 
Church,” from the text “ For we know in part and 
prophesy in part.” 

Lonpon: MancuresterR New Correcr. — The 
introductory lecture at the opening of the Session 
1868-69 was delivered by Professor James Mar- 
tineau, at University Hall, on Monday last, in the 
presence of Rev. J.J. Tayler, B.A., principal ; Pro- 
fessor Russell Martineau, M.A.; the Revs. J. H, 
Thom (one of the visitors), Thomas Madge, R. B- 
Aspland, M.A.,and Dr, Sadler, R. D. Darbishire, 
Esq., B.A., one of the secretaries, and a large 
number of ladies and gentlemen. Mr. Martineau 
began with an interesting historical reference to 
the old Nonconformist colleges as contrasted with 
the great National Universities. The question was. 
suggested whether they were not provisional insti- 
tutions, and whetber with the removal of ecclesi- 
astical restrictions all separate theological schools. 
should not be merged in the higher culture of the 
old universities. Are we prepared to dissolve our 
theological faculty and hand our students over to 
Oxford and Cambridge? Certainly not, said Mr. 
Martineau, and that for a reason purely academic. 
Oxford and Cambridge are not yet like Tubingen 
and Gottingen; they do not teach theology ina 
free scientific spirit, but educate their students 
within certain prescribed theological limits. He 
then proceeded in a masterly manner to discuss 
the question, ‘‘Is there such a thing as a scientific 
theology?” and entered upon an elaborate defence 
of natural theology, especially in reference to the 
recent address of Dr. Hooker, President of the 
British Association. He contended that the occu- 
pation of the theologian was not gone nor affected 
by scientific research. The philosophy of the plan 
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of study adopted in Manchester New College was 
then explained; and the lecture concluded with 
the annual list of honours gained by the students 
in University College and London University. We 
hope the lecture will be published. We feel sure 
it would be read with interest by many beyond 
our own denomination. 

MancuHester: Lower Mosrry-strert NATURAL 
History Socrety.—The seventh annual meeting of 
the members of this society was held on Satur- 
day evening. The exhibition of specimens was 
large and interesting. The ferneries and aquariums, 
under the management of Messrs. Barnes and Wil- 
mott, were in excellent condition, and contained a 
variety of exotic ferns, fishes, beetles, &c. In the 
geological department, superintended by Messrs. 
Wrigley and Robinson, a numerous collection of 
specimens was shown, most of which had been 
added during the year. In the botanical section, 
Messrs. Barrow and Hyde exhibited a collection of 
wild fruits. Dr. Alcock exhibited several specimens 
of cotton in its various stages of growth and manu- 
facture, some of which were grown by himself. 
There was an interesting collection of moths and 
butterflies, and what added considerably to the 
interest of the department was the exhibition of the 
instruments and necessary appliances for catching 
and mounting specimens. To the ornithological 
section severa! birds have been added _ recently. 
The report, which was read by Mr. H. Hyde, the 
honorary secretary, stated that the general condi- 
tion of the society was very satisfactory. At the 
last annual meeting the members numbered only 
22, but since then there had been an increase of 10, 
making at the present time 32. Thirty-two lectures 
had been given and papers read during the year. 
Several books had been added to the library, while 
a number of valuable papers had been received 
from Mr. J. Macdonald, formerly secretary to the 
society, on the habits and customs of the natives of 
Queensland. The average attendance of members 
was 15. During the year a microscopic section had 
been organised, which numbered 13 members and 
owned a number of good microscopes, a report con- 
cerning which was read by Mr. Wilmott, the secre- 
tary.—The reports were adopted, and Dr. Alcock, 
the president, addressed the members on the pro- 
gress and objects of the society. 

MonryrEA—On Tuesday, the 6th instant, an 
entertainment was given to the Sunday school 
teachers and children. There were about eighty 

<present. During the evening there was an excellent 
exhibition of dissolving views, comprising scenes in 
» the life of Christ, notable places at home and abrcad, 

-and many amusing pictures. The young people 
were delighted. The Rev. D. Thompson spoke 
encouragingly of Sunday school work, and conveyed 

~the thanks of the meeting to those who provided 
and carried out tbe entertainment. 

PapiHAm.—On Monday evening last, the Rev. 
‘George Fox, of Park Lane, gave a lecture in the 
Unitarian Chapel, Padiham, under the auspices of 
‘the Unitarian Temperance Society. His subject 
being “ An Appeal in behalf of the Permissive Bill.” 

RAWTENSTALL.— On Sunday last, the Rev. J. 
Freeston preached two sermons in aid of the 
Chapel Fund, when collections and donations 
amounted to £36. 12s. 

STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN Free Cuurcu.—The 
half-yearly festival of the Band of Hope and Tem- 
merance Society, in connection with this place, was 
held on Monday evening last. The attendance was 
exceedingly good. The Rev. S. A. Steinthal pre- 
sided, and a choir of children under the leadership 
of Mr. F. Ashton sang a number of temperance 
melodies. 

TROWBRIDGE: ConIGRE CxAPEt.—The forty-first 
anniversary of the Rev. S. Martin’s pastorate over 

the religious society assembling at this place of 
worship, was celebrated on Monday week. On the 
preceding evening Mr. Martin addressed his congre- 
gation from Phil.i, 7, “I have you in my heart.” 
In the course of the sermon he took a review of his 
long pastorate, pointing out to his hearers their 
duties and encouragements, and concluding with a 
fervent expression of his beartfelt desires for their 
temporal and spiritual prosperity. The tea meeting 
on Monday was held in the large new school-room, 
and was well attended, upwards of 300 being pre- 
sent. The meeting after tea was held in the 
chapel, which was tastefully decorated with 
vases of flowers, and the numbers were con- 
siderably increased by persons from other re- 
ligious bodies in the town. Mr. Martin deli- 
vered a lecture on “Useful Men and Women,” 
which was listened to with the deepest interest 
and attention. At its close, Mr. J. Hawkins, senior 
deacon, addressed the people with reference to the 
lecture, and the anniversary of the settlement of 
their beloved pastor, at the same timé pointing out 
various means by which the prosperity of the con- 
gregation and the schools might be further ad- 
vanced. After singing the evening hymn, a prayer 
and the benediction brought the meeting to a close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 
Mire Env.—Wext week. 


SOMETHING AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT. 


To the Editors—In an article in your last issue, 
headed “ Still it Moves,” you give expression to a 
feeling that must now be very general among men 


| of all parties, 


“on the subject of the Irish Church has been so 
great, and the larger question of Church Estab- 
lishments has in consequence been so thoroughly 
sifted, that we almost hold our breath in amaze- 
ment as we contrast the state of public feeling a 
few years since, with that which is now every where 
manifesting itself.’ The movement, indeed, is 
spreading everywhere, among Churchmen as well 
as among Dissenters “for the diberation,” as it is 
called, “of religion from State control;” and not 
the least momentous sign of the times is that 
eminent divines of the National Church have now 
declared themselves in favour of partial or of total 
disestablishment. 

That you and others who have always advocated 
this principle in its entirety should find in these 
symptoms of the times a cause for great satisfaction 
and thankfulness, isno more than what might natur- 
ally be expected. But, as I conceive the cause of 
liberal theology to be a still more cardinal principle 
with the Unitarian Herald, and as I, for my part, 
consider this cause to be in no little danger from 
the very facts and circumstances which you regard 
with such agreeable surprise, I hope you will allow 
me, as a solitary Unitarian, to enter my individual 
protest against the policy which is now so popular 
among the Liberal party, and especially among the 
Nonconformists. 

If I may trust an abstract given by the Daily 
Wews of Dean Alford’s article in the Contempo- 
rary, this accomplished and really liberal Church- 
man thinks his co-religionists would do well to 
welcome disestablishment, lest their Church be 
reformed by the Dissenters. I have no doubt he is 
right from his own point of view. If the Church of 
England be a sect for the promotion of certain 
opinions—if its main object be not simply the pro- 
motion of religion, but the preservation of certain 
forms of belief long after the life has gore eutirely 
out of them—then it is a great wrong and injury 
that those who dissent from its doctrines should 
have, even by remote possibility, the slightest 
power to affect its constitution. And no one can 
say that the possibility is remote, for in these days 
has it not been practically shown that if heretics 
do not make laws for the Church, they may at 
least expound the existing ones? In no community 
whatsoever has the venerable fabric of orthodoxy 
received such heavy blows of late as within the 
Church of England; no sect has shown itself more 
entirely powerless to resist the influx of new ideas. 
And all because the ultimate appeal on Church 
questions must rest with a set of lawyers, half 
of whom, perhaps, would be excommunicated 
themselves if the majority of Churchmen had 
their way. 

But if orthodox Churchmen are wise in their 
generation in seeking to protect the Church from 
the influence of Dissenters, I think we are clearly 
wrong, from one point of view, in endeavouring 
tu help them. The national Church, whatever be 
its faults, exists surely for the nation at large. It 
is under the control of the nation at large, and if 
the nation be true to itselfit will speak the nation’s 
mind. Nor is there a point of doctrine, discipliue, 
or constitution, which the nation at large may 
not alter or modify if it please. We Dis- 
senters have quite as much a right to en- 
deavour to get our opinions enforced with 
relation to the Church as with relation to the Post- 
office, the Custom House, or any other national 
institution. The Church exists for us as much as 


“ The progress of opinion,” you say, | for anybody else, and if it do not meet our wants 


in all points we have a right to remonstrate as we 
think proper, and should do so till we have gained 
our end, For when I say we have a right, I imply 
that we have a duty. The Church of England 
Seems to me a great engine for good or evil, the 
government of which is in the nation’s hands; nor 
do I see how we can absolve ourselves of the re- 
sponsibility of doing the best we can with it. If, 
indeed, it were a hopelessly bad institution I could 
understand an agitation, not to separate its govern- 
ment from the State, but to put it down and sup- 
press it altogether. But to say that we shall simply, 
wash our hands of it and leave it to itself when we 
have some power to influence it, however feebly, 
as every one of us in conscience thinks best, is to 
my mind like saying we mean to renounce a duty 
of a peculiarly sacred kind. A disestablished 
Church will be necessarily a community governed 
by its own laws entirely, free to excommunicate 
whom it pleases, and to hand down a lifeless, unin- 
tellectual dogmatism to the remotest age. 
Therefore, gentlemen, I am opposed to disesta- 
blishment. I believe it will be bad for England, 
and even worse for Ireland; and T hold that we 
have no right in either case to abandon a trust 
which is now confided to us. The question of 
endowments I do not enter upon, though I think 
that, too, has been clogged with sophistries; for I 
know not that Roman Catholic pockets are bur- 
dened in any appreciable way with the support of 
a Protestant clergy. But let tithes be abolished if 
you will, and let the national clergy depend upon 
a grant from the Consolidated Fund (which we 
ought, certainly, not to grudge, if “justice to Ire- 
land” require the other to be done away with) ; 
but do not let the nation abandon an institution 
which is certainly not felt by most Irishmen to be 
a grievance, and which Irishmen, as well as Eng- 
lishmen, may freely influence and endeavour to 
reform.—I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
JAMES GAIRDNER. 
78, Delaincey-street, London, Oct. 11, 1868. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Astley.—On Sunday, sermons by the Rev. George Fox ; 
afternoon and evening. 

Chesterfield: NortH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On Monday, annual meet- 
ing. 

Hull,—On Sunday evening, one of a course of lectures, 
by Rev. J. M. Dixon, Subject, “ Theodore Parker.” 
Manchester: Mrmorian Hatt.—On Thursday, Dr. 
Fletcher’s first lecture on ‘‘ Physiology in relation to 
health,” : 

Rochdale: BLACKWATER-sTREET CHAPEL.—On Sun- 
day, school sermons, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 

Stalybridge.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the 
Rev. John Page Hopps. Subject, “* What is true 
liberty ?” ; 


Births. 
BURGESS.—On the 3rd inst., at Hastings, the wife of Mr. 
8. C. Burgess, of a son. 
BURGESS.—On the 9th inst., at Brighton, the wife of Mr. 
Rowland Burgess, of a son. 


Beatbs. 

CORNER.—On the I4th inst., at 3, St. Thomas’s-square, 

LA gsi ig Sarah, the eldest daughter of W. E. Corner, aged 
years. 

SMITH.—On the 13th inst., at Doncaster, Emma, the wife of 
the Rev. W. 8. Smith, aged 35 years. 

TARR.—On the 13th inst., at 3, Dudley-street, Hulme, the 
infant son of Mr. Launcelot Tarr, agea eight months. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—The Midland Company's MAIN LINE TRAINS now run to 


and from the NEW 8ST. PANCRAS STATION, LONDON. 
A New and Improved Service of EXPRESS and FAST TRAINS has been established between MANCHESTER and 


LONDON, BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, and DERBY, &c., &c.—The following tables show 


the TRAIN SERVICE for October :— 


BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON. SunDAYs. 
a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
MANCHESTER..........dep. 6 55 o>. 4. ‘9150 12 45 3 30 3 55 445 
Lonpon (8t. Pancras) arr. 12 0 245 40 6 30 8 20 10 45 10 0 
= a.m. a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
Lonpon (St. Pancras) dep. 6 15 en. Olw 4. 100 I B0.e%8. £370. 440 50 
MANCHESTER....+..0+5 aa 12 15 pha oo ae ee dy is 2 pe ian 9 40 8 0 
Through carriages run between London an anchester 0 A 
i . BETWEEN MANCHESTER D LEICESTER. aA 3 Sunpays. ~ 
a.m. 8m. am. £.M.,.. p.D. pm pm. .m. .m. .m. 
MANCHESTER.......... dep. 655.. 710.. 945.. 950..1245.. 330..855., 620 830 ....e. her 
LEICESTER .......00000 arr. 980.. 1158 ,..1220.. 127..:4 0. 6 5 eh. Te ue age ae 
am. am. a.m. pm. p.m. p.m. m. m. .m. Mm. 
LEICESTER scicccss cece dep. 620.. 9 0.. 11 24.. 1228.. 212.. 410..586.. 7 8 155) weccee 5 28 
MANCHESTEB.......+.. BITS OLD on 12 10ls 2.00) cen ONO DE Des BO... - 940 5 45 severe 8 O 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND NOTTINGHAM, ~ pape 2p 
am am. am. am. am. p.m. m, p.m, p.m. a.m. mM. .M. 
MANCHESTER ....dep. 655... 710.. 945 ..950., 1125., 12 45. 830 .. 355 +. 6 20 830 |... 245. 8 5 
NorrinauaM .... arr, 925..1050..1210..1 0.. 310.. aoe ae tee any 5 elt 10 2 ork 
am. 3m. am. p.m. .m. p.m. m. p.m. .m. -m. mM. 4 
NOTTINGHAM .... dep.....000. 7100. TBO. 995 1 WBS 12 95 .. 2 BS 550... 715 7 0.235 40 .. 620 
MANCHESTER .... @IT..... 400+ 10°64. U1 45..198 15 oo 2508. 8.0... 5 OF 8 5.940 ll 20..545..8 0..9 55 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND DERBY. pee ca 
am. a.m. am. a.m. a.m. .m. p.m. m. p.m. a.m. : . 
MANCHESTER....dep. 655.. 710.. 945.. 950.. 1125.. 1245. B30 .. BOS .. 6 20 830 .. 44 .. 5 
DERBY Sifavscer arr, 830... 10 5., 11 20..1215.. 215... 240°.5 rene ll 25 Be ene 
am. am. am. m. m pm pm. pm. p.m, p.m. a.m. mM. mm. 
DERBY ...,...... arr, 8 0.. 8 50..10 15 P35 . 195.1395 23 80 -635..645..8 5 S25 4. B20 2 .. 0 
MANCHESTER ....dep. 10 5.,1145..1215.. 250..8 0..5 0..620..8 5..935..940 |1120..545..8 0.. 955 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM. SUNDAYS. 
a.m. am, a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. p-m. mM. p.m. 
MANCHESTER..... ss dep. 655 ... 710, .. 950... 1245 .. 880 .. 855 6 20 45 coccea iB) 
BIRMINGHAM......0.. arr. 10 5 .. 1240 .§ 220 .. 455 « 72 .. 930 .. 1180 0°45 “Seesna Mone 
; a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. m0. 
BIRMINGHAM..........dep. 745 .. 925 «1110 .. 120 .. 455 .. 625 avian 40 eevee sone ‘ 
MANCHESTER......+... IF. 12 15 2'602'532 810 Yaa 570... 1 8'15) 5. (9 40 eos AD seeeee cane " 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND BRISTOL. 8 
; a.m. p-m. p.m. 
MANCHESTER.. sees! +950 siden’) 9) 1243 eee 3 30 seer 
BRISTOL ...... cat S35. hsreps TIOU ov aniestes 12 2 sete 
a.m. a.m. p.m. om. : 
BRISTOL ycsop sang aanees dep. wits | pastime ad orto tet ET 10 at sins wrest 26 30 
MANCHESTER: 100000000: GOT Psclence 50 9 40 


and 3 20 p.m. Trains from Bristol. 
Devby, October, 1868. _ 


-arr, 8 0 Sata ie ON Berane 545 | 
Through carriages run between Manchester and Bristol by 6 55 a.m. and 12 45 p.m. Trains from Manchester, and 8 0 a.m, 
20 pam. Trains fron a ik | General Manager 
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Cheetham Hill, at his 9A 
otlices, No. 3, Cross-street, Parish of Manchester; and Pullished by Joun Puituirs, at 74, Market-street, in 
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What the Churchesare Doing. 
What is Saying on Church Matt 
Song by an Eldest Son 
Old Testament Chapters for the Sunday 8 Kk 
Review: ‘ British Quarterly Review.” October 
Disestablishment—and then ? ss 

A Ladies’ Couference.... 
How to Kill a Church ........ 
Christian Thought in Painted 


ORRECTIONS, SUGGESTIONS, the 


C Date when the several Chapels were Built, and ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the “ UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC” 
for 1869, are desired, without delay, by J. PHILLIPS, 174, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF T 
MEMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE. 


v 
1868 . 


The Satay en} in Shoreditch...... a 
American Notes ...... annem eee ee terete tenn neta nese nae ne The first edition h 

“eat ; By a Fe ce adi i mi ase 345 ition having been out of print since March last, 
Fines Readings: Fung rye ’ 345 | 40d many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
Church Curiosities. —VIII...........0 cere eeeeseeereeece ss 846 A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
Intelligence: Bury, Carter Lane, Mile End, North Mid- lyol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
» land Association, Portsmouth, Rochdale, Tavistock,... 346] . Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
‘The Coming Week ........ vs dateiele a dulewbh.ce saletievesionsnduce 346 | US now wm the press, and — eres at the beginning of 

= =: = ecember, 


P ; A BETTER EDITION 
will also be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, well bound, and with portrait. 
Paice Five SHILLINGS. 


sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 


advertisement. *,* Of this edition only a very limited number of copies 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. li b af } 
Ten lines and under......... séeeseeeee 6d. @ line. i it Prepared, according to the orders actually received 
After the first ten lines . s+.-3,., 5d. a line, In order to lesson as much as possible the expense an risk 


For 6 consecutive inserti 


» 13 ” 
Half column.... 
A whole column. 


of this re-publication, Mr. Herford would be glad to have as 
many as possible ordered beforehand from himself, 80 as to 
saye publishing charges upon a portion of the edition. Orders 
may therefore be sent at once, accompanied with stamps or 


Ar Whole 116G0.éc<des0saa-s0.dede0<d.shs.5 ca... @5.58/00.. || Post-office onder, to 
OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND reine ham epi yee 


Higher city HF 

anchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


“ PESUS CHRIST THE SON OF GOD, 
NOT GOD THE SON”: a Lecture by the Rey. J. 
PAGE HOPPS. A new edition, just ready, price 2d. May 
be had of all the usual agents and booksellers. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


QRae LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing 7'unes to ati Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS.—The ANNUAL SERMON in 

rt of these schools will wel gree in Cross-street Chapel 

on morning, October 25, 1868, by the Rev. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A. In the evening the same minister will 
deliver, in that chapel, an ADDRESS to the children and their 
‘parents. Morning service to commence at half-past ten; 
evening, half-past six. A collection will be made after each 


service. 


YREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
F CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rey. P. 
ua ERT VEN will PREACH on Sunday next, morning and 
evening. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Next Sunday morning, the 

Rey. J. K. APPLEBEE will commence a series of DIS- 
COURSES on “ Conversations of Christ.” 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH.—Next Monday evening, at 

eight o’clock, the Rev. J. K. APPLEBEE will commence a 
course of four LECTURES on “ Ritualism.” 


ESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 

UNION.—The AUTUMNAL MEETING of this 

Society will be held at Colyton, on Wednesday morning, 

October 28th, 1868, when Divine Service will be conducted at 

half-past eleven o’clock, and a SERMON preached by the 
Rev. T. R. DOBSON, of Sidmouth. 

There will bea COLLATION at the Dolphin Hotel at two 
o'clock, and at five a TEA MEETING will be held in the same 
place, after which the report of the Society will be read, and 
Addresses delivered suitable to the occasion. ¥ 

Sir JOHN BOWRING will take the chair at the evening 


meeting. 
ANTED, a SCHOOLMASTER to 


sup 


Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, 3s. 
ALINGENESIA; or, the Modern 


Apostate. Nerd and Progress of Heterodoxy in a 

Contemporary Soul.) A Poem. By A. T. TEETGEN. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-atreet, Govent Garden, 

London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 
REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 
chant. ear? Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office : 23, Coborn-street, 
Bow Road, 4 > 
J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
custome’s, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 
He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would advise-them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed, Best Wallsends, 25s. per ton; best Inlands, 238, 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to. 


| | ERFORD’S REFORM CLUB CLARET. 
In quarts, 22s.; pints, lls. 6d. Nett cash. 
C. J. HERFORD, Carlton Buildings, Cooper-st., Manchester 


C ARLOWITZ, 
228. PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER......)....5 +.+-26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ........+ .- ll, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ......... 28, High street. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 


STOCKPORT. 
ABEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


G O TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 

CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“For all you wantin CLOTHING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Europe, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘‘ Excursionist.” 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best. Stocks of useful Ironmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 


ete neeeeees 


COMFORT WITH ECONOMY. 
Riv or & NM 1.802 OC) AnoF cK, 
3, RED LION-ST.,ST. ANN’S SQUARE,MANCHESTER. 
(Under Mr. Henry’s Music Warehouse). 
J. BALLS, Proprietor. 
SCARLET FEVER, &c. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Ponyital. 

Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 

R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 
HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, [RON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &e., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


establish a Day-school in connection with the 
Unitarian Sunday School, Clover-street, Rochdale.—Address, 
Rey. JOSEPH FREESTON, Rochdale. 


and 3 20 p.m. Trains from Bristol. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—The Midland Company’s MAIN LINE TRALNS now run to 


and from the NEW ST, PANCRAS STATION, LONDON. 
A New and Improved Service of EXPRESS and FAST’ TRAINS has been established between MANCHESTER and 


LADY of Unitarian principles, who has | ponpon BRISTOL, BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, and DEKBY, &c., &c.—The following tables show 
had great experience in the education of girls, wishes | the TRAIN SERVICE for October :— 
to OPEN a SCHOOL at Brighton after Christmas, for a small BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON. SunDAyYs. 
number of pupils, not exceeding ten. For terms and other a.m. a.m. a.m. Mm. m. p.m. 
culars, address, Miss DAVIES, 9, Dorset Square, | MANCHESTER..........dep. 655 .. 945 ., 950 ,, 1245 3 30 3 55 
mdon, N.W. Lonpon (St. Pancras) arr. 120 .. 245 .. 40 . 6230 8 80 10 45 
UM as gt ae a.m. a.m. a.m. a.m. -m. p.m. 
W ANTED, by a ener! of experience, an | roxpox (st. Pancras) dep. 6 15 9 6 10 0 ii30 .. BO 4 40 | 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest | MancuesTeR.......... ar. 1215 .. 250 .. 80 . 50 .. 85 .. 940 
references given.—Address C. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. Through carriages run between London and Manchester by all trains. 
= YTHALL ACADEM Y LVE BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LEICESTER, 4 
A iS am. a.m. a.m. am. p.m. pm. pm. p.m. p.m. 
CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Prinojpal : C. du | MANCHESTER....+++++5 dep. ad ‘ a ra ow a bs es io + 1245... ae a Nee « A ae we - 
G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- | LEICESTER . See ae Like aeniak Benet Mas erie] cided acid ze etc Bi 1x 
ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, At aloo .o40M LI Rie LR aba. eas OAT oe a pe 
pase Eee ee eer eee ene Modern Ciaseloa. | Ln somearnt ‘arte 10 6 1.1945 {2 9 BOL BO Boo Tt 8 668 5s. 40 pas eee o 
) terenc ame Boeing bel ear li rea ep py BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND NOTTINGHAM. SUNDAYS. 
ia pehemva eae - a.m. a.m. am. am. am. p.m. Bas p.m. p.m. a.m, p.m. Re 
OME EDUCATION AT PARIS, espe- | Manonzsrer ....dep. 699. 710... 945 .. 950 .. 1125 ., 1245 .. 380 .. 359 .. 6 20 830 .. 495 5 
cially for Unitarians.—A Gentleman receives a few | NoTTINGHAM .... arr. - 10 50 .. 12 10 ony 0.. 810.. 350.. 555... 735 ..10 20 12 20 710 ...945 
Unitarian YOUTHS to TEACH them FRENCH and other a TrID 6 1 OD ce 9 Ble AL BS (Ad 95.08 Be 86 ces) be kes 
branches of instruction.—For further particulars and refer- NOTTINGHAM 4... GEDsssveveee 10°5 - us "19 3 .- 26D se a on 5 0 . ae o $40 
-ences apply to Mr. A. G., 68, Guildford-street, Russel Square, | MANCHESTER .... AIT....-..+- “BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND DERBY.’ 
peathom ot $0. Mr A059 ES Se aruaearis, am. 3am, 32M. 3M. am. .m. p.m. pm. p.m. 
I tnDOW GROVE ScHooL, Alderley Edge.— | Mancuesren....dep. 655... 710 ., 945 .. 950... 1125 ., 1245 .. 3.30 .. 8.55 .. 6 20 
» paul es , 9.80.00 1055 .o UL 20 LAI ANAS 52, 2.40 235.5 «x, 6'86'...9.10 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. | DERBY .-+- arr a am, am. pm. bm, Din p.m: pam, p.m, pm, 
R. GLADSTONE on the IRISH | Winowssren..Jidep. 10 511114511215") 250.3 0°.5 0..6.20..8 5..9 35... 9 40 
CHURCH CON MIBSION 2S RE ak Ane reg BETWEEN Se AND ay come a ats. 
FORMIST for Oct. 20., which contains also—The Alter- a.m. a.m. ™m. mm. mM. -m. TA. 
eave Eisctoral Education— Reviews of Dyer, M‘Coll,and | MANCHESTER..... eealGys, ODO ne FLO oe OOS te 45. R 30 355 .. 620 
¥rench on the Irish Church—Reports of Baptist and Congre- | BrrMINGHAM..........arr. 10 5 .. 1240 .. 220 ., 455 ., 725 930 ., 1130 
-gational Unions, &c., &c. Price 5d. unstamped. a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m, p.m. p.m. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. BIRMINGHAM........+.dep. + 5 ‘s ie oe ¥ * ae are “5 = oe - _ 
ESTER....++ e0e BIE. . +s ss ae = saws 
“ B ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN| “4 : BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND BRISTOL. 
AND: WHAT IS IT, AND WHAT IS TO BE a.m. a.m. p.m. 
DONE wit, a Rey. JOHN PAGK HOPPs, | MancuesTEn oY: RS ee 
See the Truthsecker for ber, now ready at all the usual | brisroL .. arr. : i shia bey 
TD) BeakDS MANUAL OF CHRIST: ee MANUAL OF CHRIST- } Maxcunsie 2 areata ly FA 
K, BHAKD'S N - | Mancuesrer. avr onn D4 Old. bas. cee 
nchester an .m. Trains from Manchester, and 8 0 a.m. 
IAN EVIDENCE.—Orders for Subscription Co es Through carriages run between Ma VAMES ALLPORT, Gonsat ‘Marwan 
, 


should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, Memori ‘Derby, October, 1868, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The latest accounts from China and Japan show 
the prospects of the Christian missionaries to be 
anything but encouraging in those countries. At 
Yangchow, Mr. Taylor, the head of the Protestant 
mission, and bis party have narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of a mob of infuriated Chinese, some 
thousands strong, who attacked and burnt the 
mission house; anda decree laying the Christian 
religion under a formal interdict has been posted 
up at Homura and the gates of Yokohama, The 
placards describe Christians as “ the devilish sect.” 
The British and American consuls have actively 
interfered on behalf of the injured missionaries. 


According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Pall Mall, the Vatican, as we suspected would be 
the case, has changed its tone about the Queen of 
Spain, and is drawing back, the whole of the Court, 
from Cardinal Antonelli downwards, being disap- 
pointed to find she has no money. Even the Pope 
has been brought to see that his invitation was 
precipitate, and Antonelli has written to Monsignor 
Chigi to throw every impediment in the way of her 
coming, as her presence at Rome could not fail to 
be embarrassing. ; 

The Established Church of Prussia is not dis- 
posed to put up with the Pope’s insolence to 
Protestants, and to be classed with his erring 
children ; and, by order of the Central Consistory, 
a declaration was to be read from the pulpit on 
Sunday in all churches and chapels of the country, 
declining his Holiness’ invitation, and repelling the 
arrogance with which it is accompanied. 

It is interesting to learn that at Bhowanipore, in 
India, a Congregational Church has been estab- 
lished, and a place of worship built, under the care 
of a native pastor, Rev. Surjyo Cumar Ghose, 
which is composed entirely of native converts, and 
supports itself and carries on its work, just as an 
Independent Church here would do. 


The valuable jewels which decorated the altar 
and images at the church of Atocha, Madrid, have, 
by order of the authorities, been deposited in the 
Bank of Spain. It seems that Our Lady of Atocha 
is the Lucina of Spanish mythology to whom the 
Queen was accustomed to pay vows and make 
offerings at frequently recurring crises of her do- 
mestic life. The Daily ews tells us: 

“Our Lady was rich before Queen Isabella began 
to pay her tribute; but her wealth has augmented 
rapidly since she became the object of her Majesty’s 
special veneration. It is said that upon one me- 
morable occasion, when the Queen’s life was saved, 
as she believed, by Our Lady, her Majesty devoted 
to her a crown of diamonds and topazes, with other 
jewels, worth in all £160,000. The emeralds, 
sapphires, and rubies, her silver coral studs, four 
hundred robes, and other effects lately in the sacristy 
of Atocha, are said to be worth a million sterling.” 

The Provisional Government of Spain has ordered 
the immediate suppression of all monasteries, con- 
vents, colleges, and other religious establishments 
founded since July 29, 1837. It confiscates all their 
property, and dismisses all the monks and nuns 
without any pension. Half the convents existing 
at the date given (that of some act of the Liberal 
party then on the point of expelling the Carlists) 
are to be closed, and the remaining half forbidden 
to receive novices. They are only spared as a 
temporary refuge for such of the monks and nuns 
as may not choose to return to secular life, 


Taking advantage of the change which has oc- 
curred in Spain, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is urging forward its operations there in a 
manner which has hitherto been impossible. Large 
supplies of the Bible in Spanish have already been 
sent out, and depdts for the sale and distribution 
of them are to be established in all the principal 
towns, The society announces that it will spare 
neither labour nor money in carrying out this 
work, and it appeals to the public to support its 
efforts by special contributions, 

The Post correspondent at Florence gives some 
interesting particulars of a new play by Gaetano 
Gattinelli, founded on the married life of Milton, the 
success of which was complete on the first night, 
and is likely to have a long run. The hero was 
played by Salvini, dressed from Fairthorne’s portrait 
of the poet. The sentiments on a free press, the 
ends and aims of all good government, on the real 
worth and dignity of letters, on domestic purity, on 
filial love, were not less carefully reproduced, under 
the natural conditions of dramatic effect, from 
Milton’s writings; and as to the “ Paradise Lost, 


there were entire passages dexterously interwoven 
with the play. 

A silly curate lately refused to marry two of his 
parishioners because the female had not been 
baptised. She was willing to be so, but he at first 
required three months’ tuition of her, preparatory 
to performing the rite; the three months he 
subsequently reduced to two weeks, finding her, 
we suppose, an apt scholar. The Independent 
minister of the place, instead of enlightening the girl, 
wrote to the bishop describing her case, who only 
gave him the cold shoulder, and declined to inter- 
fere. They seem to manage these matters better 
in Austria. At Toeplitz, in Bohemia, the priest 
refused to celebrate a marriage between a Catholic 
lady and a Protestant, unless they agreed to bring 
up the children in the Catholic religion. They 
refused to agree to this. The governor hearing of 
it, and of the popular excitement, performed the 
civil ceremony, which now in Austria, as here, con- 
stitutes a valid marriage, in full uniform, and 
addressed thousands of people who assembled, 
amidst enthusiastic cheers, congratulating them on 
the liberty the constitution had just conferred on 
the country. 


We are glad to learn that Dr. Raleigh’s address 
to the Congregational Union is to be published in 
a cheap form, as it is well fitted to correct some 
misapprehensions regarding the motives of Non- 
conformists in seeking a separation of Church and 
State, and to impress them with the importance 
of the duties which, in the present position of 
ecclesiastical affairs, they have to perform. 

The expedition to survey the Peninsula of Sinai 
is to start on the 24th inst., since, though sufficient 
funds have not yet been raised to defray all the 
expenses of the expedition, some gentlemen have 
come forward and guaranteed the sum wanting. 

At a meeting of his friends before leaving this 
country, the Bishop of Capetown said he never 
entertained any feelings of personal animosity 
towards Dr. Colenso, and only prayed that he 
might be brought to a better state of mind. In 
answer to a question from the Rev. Mr. Bennett, he 
said he could not say what the title of the new 
bishop (Mr. Macrorie) would be, but it would, he 
thought, be wrong under any circumstances to call 
him Bishop of Natal, the Queen having conferred 
that title upon Dr. Colenso. It is now rumoured 
that Mr. Macrorie is to be consecrated by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on All Saints’ Day, with 
the new bishops of Peterborough, Bombay, and 
Grafton. 

The Rev. Reginald Stubbs, Fellow of Oriel, and 
Regius Professor of Modern History, is reported to 
have received the appointment of Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, to which a 
Canonry is attached, in the room of Dean Mansel. 
Mr. Stubbs was for some time Librarian at Lam- 
beth, and is known as well versed in certain de- 
partments of historical research. 


Mr. Purchas, of Brighton, has resolved to defy 
the Bishop of Chichester’s inhibition, and still con- 
tinue his exhibition at St. James’s. On Sunday 
there were the usual altar decorations, lights, 
flowers, incense, acolytes in scarlet cassocks, tink- 
ling bell, and grand procession of cross and banner 
bearers, singing the “St. James’s Processional 
Hymn,” as they slowly paraded round the church. 
Mr. Purchas has thrown down his glove to the 
bishop, and it now remains to be seen whether his 
lordship will pick it up. 

Though the abuses of the Irish Church are now 
coming to be admitted by nearly all parties, it is 
still well that such striking illustrations should be 
kept in view as that which Mr. Gladstone cited, on 
Saturday last, from some statements of Dr. Brady, 
a clergyman of that church. He gives the case of 
fourteen benefices, in each of which, besides the 
incumbent, there is a curate receiving on the 
average 100 guineas a year, and the population of 
these fourteen benefices belonging to the Establish- 
ment is 1,332 souls. But over and above the 100 
guineas paid to the curates, the income of the in- 
cumbents is £8,192, On which Dr. Brady observes 
that, considering that the fourteen curates are 
sufficient to look after such a small number of souls, 
8,000 and odd pounds is received for doing no work 
at all. 

Mr. Thompson, M.P., who was elected last year 
by the Churchmen of Bradford, in opposition to 
Mr. Miall, has been making a speech at the stone- 
laying of a new church near Idle (when he was 


chairman), that a good deal scandalised the Church- 
men present, the Bishop of Ripon among them. 
While deprecating the separation of Church and 
State, Mr. Thompsen urged that the Church was 
not altogether managed as it should be, and sug- 
gested that Dissenters ought to be buried by their 
own ministers in the churchyard ; and, further, that 
when the cleygyman did not preach in the church 
his pulpit might be occupied by a minister ef any 
other denomination. These remarks, the reporters 
say, were received with strong disapprobation. 

We seldom meet with a more “lame and impo- 
tent conclusion” than that which we find in the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s address to his clergy. After 
inveighing in the strongest manner against the 
sacramentalists among them, he solemnly said, “I 
must, therefore, now say, in words as explicit as it 
is possible for me to use, that if you, or any other 
clergyman in the diocese over which it has pleased 
God to make me overseer, persist in the course of 
innovation upon which you have now entered ”— 
the consequence will be, what does the reader sup- 
pose ?—“ you do so in spite of the most solemn 
paternal remonstrance and episcopal admonition!” 
Is the bishop so simple as to imagine that the 
ritualists will care anything for either “admonition” 
or “remonstrance,” unless it is backed up by the 
law? Mr. Purchas would teach him differently. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


With regard to the religious condition and pro- 
spects of Spain, the special correspondent of the 
Times says :— 


“The Spaniard’s creed may be destroyed, but 
not changed. It is a perfect mystery to me how 
conscientious English Roman Catholics can visit 
these southern countries, and still own any con- 
nection with the grovelling superstition which 
here goes by the name of religion. Those who 
look in at the Sanctuary at Atocha, or who visit 
the Chapel of the Virgin at Toledo, must be at a 
loss to find even the faintest trace of Christianity 
among the paraphernalia of the worse than Pagan 
idolatry which everywhere meets their eyes. Such 
as it is, however, that is the Spaniard’s religion, the 
beginning and end of all his creed and worship. 
Remove that mere scaffolding which priestly 
cunning has reared, and the edifice is nawhere. 
Nothing is easier than to turn a Spaniard into a 
thorough infidel; but to stop him at some halfway 
of rational belief is an utter impossibility—unless 
the cure proceeds from the very sources from which 
the evil has sprung. What the priest has done, the 
priest alone can undo. Should anything like a 
good understanding grow up between the emanci- 
pated laity and the clergy now deprived of the 
Sovereign’s support, it is not impossible that the 
sounder part of the priesthood might aspire to 
place their religion on a different footing—on a 
footing less at variance with the ideas of modern 
progress. Were the temporal power to come to an 
end, and the Church to be driven to her own 
resources, it is not impossible that both in Italy 
and in Spain reform of the most shocking abuses 
might arise from the Church herself, and for her 
own sake. Without the guidance of his priest, for 
good or for evil, the Roman Catholic will attempt 
nothing. It is well to guard against illusions. 
Society in these southern ccuntries cannot for a 
long time—cannot, perhaps, for ever—be emanci- 
pated from the clergy.” 

The Freeman is anything but complimentary in 
its remarks on the Pope's letter, inviting the 
bishops of the Greek and Eastern Churches to 
counsel, but Protestant “Pastors” only to repen- 
tance. It says (and we agree with it):— 

“His letter is not worth reprinting, or even 
quoting, being the merest ecclesiastical twaddle we 
remember ever to have read, even from the pre- 
sent Pope. We should think that those who desire 
reunion with Rome must be ashamed of such an 
infallible simpleton for their Chief Bishop ; though 
we do not forget that twaddle seems to be the 
natural dialect of Episcopacy, that is, when not 
enraged, since Pio Nono hardly surpasses in this 
respect the Pan-Anglican bishops who recentl 
emitted an Apostolic letter from Lambeth. Wi 
what object such a ludicrously silly document as 
the Pope’s could have been issued, it is not easy to 
conceive. Perhaps it was only meant for the 
perusal of the faithful everywhere, and of the 
feminine of both sexes in England, who are pining 
with love for the venerable old gentleman, to whom 
they long to act the part of an Abishag, the 
Shunamite. As to the Eastern bishops, we expect 
they will be disposed to treat the invitation with 
supreme contempt. Though little less superstitious 
than the Church of Rome, and much like her in the 
profound ignorance of the mass of its members, the 
Greek Church is as proud of its orthodoxy as its 
Western neighbour, and would not give up its 
filioque, or give way by subjection—no, not for an 
hour.” 


The High Chureh Guardian, which evidently 
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feels a little sore that the Pope “confounds and 
lumps together, with impartial indifference to all 
distinctions, the Church of England, with the dis- 
ciples of Socinus and with the obscurest sect of 
Ranters and Shakers,” observes on the same letter: 

“Tts tone—of course it would be—is that of 
lofty, unapproachable supremacy. It is the lan- 
guage of the infallible master of all religious truth 
to a wretched, pitiable, blind, mixed multitude, 
knowing nothing whatever of tbe things on which 
he speaks, groping helplessly in the misery and 
corruption out of which he condescends to offer 
them his charitable hand to extricate them. Of 
explanation, of concession, of admission that there 
may be questions and differences to be adjusted, 
of anything pointing in the vaguest way to any- 
thing like discussion even between supreme author- 
ity and rebellious inferiors, there is not the faintest 
hint, as there is obviously in the Pope’s mind not 
the remotest thought. It is the old story, though 
there has been an innovation in the form of repeat- 
ing it. The most hopeful and resolute believer in 
the possibilities of reunion could not here find the 
smallest shred of encouragement on which to build 
any expectation of changed policy at Rome.” 


There is generally some “very pretty quarrel” 
going on in the pages of the paper which has the 
foregoing. One at present relates to the scheme 
proposed by the Rev. Mr. Fraser, for the compre- 
hension of Wesleyans, of which the Rev. J. W. 
Burgon falls foul, and wishes to know whether Mr. 
F, is prepared to adopt all, or some, or any of the 
following courses which he “hints” at: 

“1. He says—‘If asystem of very minute tests is 
adopted as her terms of communion —(he is speak- 
ing of the Thirty-nine Articles)—‘ the Church that 
adopts such a system cannot move a step forward 
in the direction in which I desire the Church of 
England to move.’ Does Mr. Fraser then desire 
that the Church would give up the Thirty-nine 
Articles in order to ‘move a step forward,’ and first 
of all, to win back the Wesleyans ? 

«2, *T have always felt,’ he says, ‘that it was an 
evil hour when the Church thought herself obliged 
by the necessities of her position,—in order to 
fortify the ground against the assaults of heresy,— 
to add to, or develope, the simple articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed.’ Am I to infer from this that Mr. 
Fraser thinks we might reasonably consent to 
surrender the Creed called after the name of 
Athanasius ? 

«3. ‘It was with much delight,’ he says, ‘that I 
observed ....a proposal that Churchmen and 
orthodox Dissenters should unite on the common 

latform of acknowledgment of the Nicene Creed.’ 
is this, then, the platform which Mr. Fraser recom- 
mends for the Church of England? Does he pro- 
pose that she should make the Nicene Creed, pure 
and simple, ‘her terms of communion,’—in the 
sense in which hitherto she has made the Thirty- 

nine Articles? 

“4, Mr. Fraser states ‘We live in an age that re- 
cognises the supremacy of conscience in matters of 
faith. The day is gone by for imposing dogmas by 
mere authority.’ May I modestly inquire whether 
the meaning of this is, that there is no longer any 
need of our having any authoritative standard of 
faith at all? This would, of course simplify matters 
exceedingly. But is it Mr. Fraser’s programme or 
not? I cannot for ajmoment do him so great a 
wrong as to suppose it, until I have the assurance 
under bis own hand.” 

~ Our readers may remember that the Rev. Mr. 
Mossman, a clergyman of the Establishment, who 
exults in the prospect of its speedy submission to 
the “Holy Apostolic See,” was lately thrown into 
a state of the utmost alarm by a doubt which Dr. 
Newman threw on the validity of English “ orders.” 

On this subject the Pal’ Mall remarks: 
“The question whether the orders of the Church 
of England are, technically or historically, valid or 
not, is one which has been agitated over and over 
again since the Reformation. It is usually dis- 
cussed on the mere antiquarian issue—that is, 
whether there is reasonable evidence that certain 
bishops in the reign of Elizabeth were duly conse- 
crated by persons themselves duly consecrated, 
ordained, and baptised, and whose predecessors 
were so likewise, according to the laws of the 
Church. <A controversy primd facie so monstrous 
and irrational, in the eyes of all except a few 
ultra-logical fanatics, was probably never started. 
That a member of the Church of England, however 
pure in life and orthodox in doctrine, is in the same 
»osition as regards his eternal interests as heathens 
and Mahometans, unless certain words were duly 
said over one Matthew Parker three hundred years 
ago, by persons having authority to say them, is a 
proposition so contrary to all else which religion 
teaches us that we may be pretty sure no human 
being really believes it, however he may be induced 
by partisanship to make a cardinal doctrine of it. 
But it is precisely this proposition which is involved 
in the question, or nothing at all is involved in it. 

Unless the validity of Matthew Parker’s consecra- 
tion affects the position of each of usas a Christian, 
to ascertuin its circumstances is a matter of no more 
~ consequence to us than to ascertain what Matthew 
4 Parker had for dinner at the Nag’s Head on the 


occasion of the celebrated meeting there. No mid- 
dle-course supposition, such as timid and puzzled 
minds delight in, no hazy conjecture that the 
validity of Elizabethan orders may place usin a 
safer position, though we cannot tell how, can 
really be sustained inthis matter. To any intellect 
endowed with even a moderate amount of precise- 
ness, the point must be either all-important, or it 
must be a mere matter of antiquarian curiosity. 
And no doubt that, for all practical purposes, it has 
long been placed fairly within the latter category.” 


The Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, vicar of St. Werburgh’s, 
Derby, has issued an address to his parishioners, in 
which he argues the Irish Church question at con- 
siderable length, and with great closeness and fair- 
ness. He concludes by saying: 

“T feel bound to advocate the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church as a British citizen, a Church- 
man, a Protestant, and a Christian; for it promises 
to put an end for ever toa state of things which has 
too long been an anomaly in our Constitution, an 
encumbrance to the Church of England, an em- 
barrassment and hindrance to the spread of the 
gospel in Ireland, and a scandal and reproach to 
Protestantism all over the world.” 


A correspondent of the Independent is aggrieved 
that Mr. George Macdonald should have been 
charged in its columns with Universalism. He 
says: 

“Tam not quite sure what either you or your 
correspondent mean when the term ‘ Universal- 
ism’ is employed. I cannot therefore say whether 
it is worse or better than the Arianism or Unitarian- 
ism of a past age. I know what Mr. Macdonald 
teaches in his sermons and novels. I should not 
have thought that his mild optimism could be called, 
properly speaking, ‘ Universalism.’ I should cer- 
tainly not have thought it as bad as the evils with 
which your correspondent contrasts it.” 


The Guardian has the following on the recent 
S.P.C. K. debate: 

“The Christian Knowledge Society has hitherto 
been fortunate enough to preserve a platform on 
which men of all schools within the Church could 
take their places without risk of unseemly strife. 
Imputations, it is true, have been made by censors 
on either side; and the vice of moderation may 
with some justice be charged against it. Yet it 
was surely a matter of congratulation that one 
great society at least could, without forfeiture of 
anything essential to its proper character as a 
Church institution, be regarded as neutral ground. 
Partisans of various factions are already rejoicing 
in the prospect of destroying this neutrality. The 
intolerant disciples of Exeter Hall, ready to sur- 
render any truth, if they can only inflict a wound 
by its surrender on their opponents, are glorying 
in the disturbance. They will make common cause 
with the depravers of the Prayer-book, and with 
the adversaries of inspiration, if so be that they 
can give an apparent triumph to their own party, 
and deal a blow at the High Church objects of 
their persistent hate. Extreme men of the oppo- 
site school will as gladly claim a victory for their 
own sentiments, and will use the majority which 
supports the cause of truth in South Africa for-the 
furtherance of their’ own self-willed developmerts 
of religion at home, In all this we see a gloomy 
prospect of disunion, an opportunity forthe conflict 
of passions and prejudices which might well have 
been kept aloof from the society’s sphere of work. 


In an Introduction to a volume of Essays, by 
Henry T. Tuckerman, of America, Dr. Doran 
thus writes: 

“Mr. Tuckerman regrets that his country does 
not take rest and rejoice on some common national 
holiday at least once a year. Now, all Christian 
nations have one that they may celebrate once a 
week. But some among us are doing their con- 
scientious best to turn ajoyous festival into a gloomy 
fast. God granted the day, but some among us 
misinterpret the meaning of the grant, obstruct rest 
and enjoyment, and only change one sort of labour 
for another. Let all the nation go up and praise 
the Lord; but, for 

‘Other things mild Heavena time ordains, 
And disapproves that care, though wise in show, 

That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And, when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains.” 

The following extract from Mr. Tuckerman’s essay 
is an appropriate illustration of Dr. Doran’ meaning: 

“Tn a recent farce, that had a run at Paris, and 
caricatures English life, the curtain rises on a 
deserted street, hushed and gloomy, through which 
two figures at last slowly walk on tiptoe; as they 
approach, one begins to address the other; the 
latter, raising his fingers to his lips, whispers ‘ C'est 
Soonday’ and both disappear; the comedy ends, 
however, with a prodigious dinner of beef and 
beer.” 

The Pall Mall says: 

“ Arngrim Jonas, the Icelander, discussing tra- 
vellers’ stories of his time—300 years ago—which 
he gravely dismisses as incredible, mentions the 
following: ‘That there is an island off the coast of 
Hibernia, half of which is occupied by devils; in 
the other half the devils have no property, by 
reason of a church which is built there, although 


no service is performed in it, nor is there any 
clergyman, {nor indeed any human inhabitants at 
all” Had Arngrim lived in later days he would 
have recognised in this legend a Hibernian myth 
gracefully prefiguring the state of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland. Wherever that Church is legally 
planted, though without a congregation or a resident 
pastor, heresy and superstition are kept at a distance 
through the occult virtue which proceeds from it: 
80, at least, its partisans allege.” 


In a meeting at Penrith a few days since, the 
Dean of Maritzburg maintained that the Church in 
Natal is stronger than ever it was before. They 
had carried out the sentence of the Church against 
Dr. Colenso; they had separated themselves from 
him, and now they had nothing to do with him. If 
Dr. Colenso chose to reside in Natal he could do 80, 
and while there he resided upon Church property. 
He (the Dean) had not yet thought fit to appeal 
against the decision; if he did, he had no doubt the 
Privy Council would reverse it. Still, if they were 
to get that judgment reversed, although they would 
get restored to their churches, they would not get 
rid of Dr. Colenso. They considered, therefore, 
that for a time it was better to let Dr. Colenso have 
the property and get churches of theirown, He 
had no doubt that within the next twenty years 
they would get their own back. 


Among his various characters, the elder Matthews 
used to introduce an old gentleman travelling in a 
stage coach, who, on looking out of the window and 
seeing that a ‘turnpike which he had long known 
was gone, gave a deep sigh and said, “Ah! yes, 
we're losing all our enjoyments!” Mr. James 
Grant, editor of the Advertiser and prophet of the 
publicans, has just published a work, entitled 
“Religious Tendencies of the Times,” which shows 
that he feels the same in regard to some of the old 
bars which are about to be removed on the well- 
travelled orthodox road. What specially afflicts 
him is that “ the doctrine of the Eternity of Misery 
in the world to come,” in which his soul seems to 
have found rest and comfort, is going fast. There 
are various other “deadly errors and dangerous 
delusions of the day” over which he moans, but 
none grieves him like that, preached by the 
Maurices, the Stanleys, the Colensos, and other 
“ Christian infidels,” of the final restoration of all 
men to goodness and happiness. According to him 
this frightful heresy is rapidly gaining ground even 
in Evangelical quarters, affecting both preachers, 
and tutors, and students. Not altogether sym- 
pathising with President Edwards, who telis us that 
“the sight of hell-torments will exalt the happiness 
of the saints for ever,” but feeling on the contrary 
that it would rather tend to lessen ours, we cannot 
pretend to share in Mr. Grant’s regret that more 
merciful views of the Great Father’s dealings are 
beginning to prevail; we can only rejoice that so 
many of the best minds of our day are entering 
into them, and showing them to be true. 

Apropos, we presume, to the appointment of Dr. 
Mansel, the Guardian has the following on “St. 
Paul’s and Westminster :” 

“ We may something gain, I ween, from the words of 
either Dean, 

Tn our efforts to elucidate life’s mystery ; 

They will preach within their walls,—metaphysics 
at St. Paul’s, 

At St. Peter’s, lively sketches of man’s history.” 

A correspondent sends us the following passage, 
which the Dundee Advertiser quotes from a sermon 
of Dr. Anderson, of Glasgow, on “Reunion of 
Christian Friends in Heaven,” and terms “one of 
the doctor’s golden drops of fancy”: 

“Many a mother will not find her son there, and 
yet the Saviour will make her happy. There can 
be no grief in the paradise of God—no, not even 
for a perished son, She could not now endure 
him ; and Christ will bring her some other woman’s 
child, who bas been seeking for his mother in vain, 
and He will say,‘ Woman, behold thy son,’ and to 
him, ‘Behold thy mother, and the wounds of the 
hea-ts of both shall be healed.” 

Our correspondent’s comment on this is: 


“T have always believed that a great change 
would take place in our nature upon entering into 
a higher state, but if such a change is to be made 
that my dear mother could not endure my com- 
pany, or that I could be happy in the adoption of 
some other woman for my mother, believing her to 
be endlessly miserable, then trom such a heaven I 
say, good Lord, deliver me!” 


Paprmam.—The first of a series of literary and 
musical entertainments took place in the Unitarian 
school-room, Padiham, on Saturday evening !ast. 
The room was crowded. The programme was a 
very varied one, and the selections were from the 
best authors. 
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SONG BY AN ELDEST SON. 
(From Punch.) 


A LITTLE, in December last, 
Put out of joint I had my nose, 
When Pius, after what had passed, 
Another sent the Golden Rose. 


The wonders by my Chassepots done 
Upon the Holy Father’s foes, 

I reckoned, had his eldest son 
Entitled to the Golden Rose. 


It therefore did my feelings pain, 
As you may readily suppose, 
When Isabella, queen of Spain 
That then was, got the Golden Rose. 


What had she done? I, who had fought 
By proxy, backed my words with blows, 
I, for Mentana’s service, thought 
That I deserved the Golden Rose. 


And now that Queen has lost her crown, 
A circumstance which clearly shows 
No blessing visibly brought down 
By means of Popey’s Golden Rose. 


*Tis said with blessing ever blight 
That he, with best intention, throws ; 

Whereof as one more proof some cite 
What last came of the Golden Rose. 


There’s destiny, and there’s a star ; 
It may be some ill influence flows 

From persons, and can strike afar, 
Transmitted by the Golden Rose. 


Coincidences do look queer, 

The common mind is struck with those; 
I hope His Holiness this year 

Will not send me the Golden Rose. 


Had I not best recall from Rome 
My soldiers, ere December close, 

And crown the edifice at home, 
Lest I, too, get the Golden Rose ? 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XXVIL 


Sussxect: “The Hebrew writers represent God as 
persuading and earnestly pleading with those who 
have done wrong.” 

Read two or three detached passages of Hosea, 
where among quaint expressions may be found 
much beautiful tenderness. To ‘begin with, chap. 
vii. 1—7, in the last preceding verses, Jehovah has 
declared that He will wait until His people own 
themselves guilty, and seek His face; in their afflio- 
tion they will seek Me right early. The present 
chapter opens with their words of repentance. 
Come and let us return to Jehovah, for He hath 
torn and He will heal us. Then Jehovah gently 
expostulates with them:-“O Ephraim, what shall 
Ido unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto 
thee ? for your goodness is as a morning cloud, and 
as the early dew it passeth away.” Chap. x. 12; 
xi. 11, Jehovah calls to His people to sow righteous- 
ness and reap kindness; to break up their fallow 
ground, and He will rain down righteousness upon 
them. Then, with a beautiful change of metaphor: 
“When Israel was a child I loved him; I taught 
Ephraim also to walk, taking them by their arms. 
How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? Shall I deliver 
thee up, Israel? My heart is turned within me, 
my repentings are kindled together; I am God and 
not man; the Holy One in the midst of thee, and I 
will not come in anger.” For a third passage, read 
chap, xiv. 1—9: “O Israel, return to Jehovah thy 
God; take witb you words and return to Him.” 
“T will heal their backsliding,” says Jehovah. “I 
will love them of my free-will, for Mine anger is 
turned away from him.” 

Read also Isaiah xliii. 22; xliv. 4.: “Thou hast 
not called upon Me, O Jacob; thou hast been 
wearied of Me, O Israel; yet,” declares Jehovah, 
“T, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgres- 
sions for Mine own sake, and I will not remember 
thy sins. Put Me in remembrance; let us plead 
together, that thou may be justified.” And again: 
“Fear not, O Jacob, my servant, and thou Jeshurun 
whom I have chosen, I will pour water on the 
thirsty land, and my blessing upon thine offspring.” 


REVIEW. 


British Quarterly Review. October, 1868, 
Tuts Review contains three interesting biographical 
articles on Neander, Chrysostom, and Bunsen. An 
article on “ Parish Law” treats of the parish as a 
civil rather than as an ecclesiastical division; and 
one on “Education in the United States” points 
to the munificent school arrangements, and the 
general diffusion of ictelligence and education there 
concurrently with a good deal of absenteeism and 
truancy on the part of the children. 

The article on “ Dr. August Neander” traces him 


from his Jewish birth, through his school and 
college days, his conversion to Christianity, his 
exchange of law for theology, his position as “ candi- 
date,” or unbenificed preacher, at Hamburg, his 
professorial career at Heidelberg up to his appoint- 
ment in 1813 to the chair of Church History and 
New Testament Exegesis at Berlin, to which he 
subsequently added ethics, symbolics, systematic 
theology, &c., where he was constantly occupied 
till his death, on July 14th, 1850. 

He early studied Plato, and at the suggestion of 
a friend compared him with St. John’s Gospel; but 
it was a passage in Plutarch’s “ Psedagogue” which 
led to his conversion to Christianity. In his early 
life he was also much influenced by Schleiermacher, 
whose exegetical lectures on the New Testament 
he praises. They were inaugurated with the im- 
portant principle that “It is the duty of the 
exegete to guard against importing into the Scrip- 
tures either the ideas of theology or ideas of his 
own ; to seek to understand them out of themselves; 
and above all to form his estimate of each part and 
of the whole from a survey of the whole.” p. 315. 

An interesting account of his mode of life and 
daily habits, and of his death-bed, winds up with 
the words: “ Thus passed away this second John— 
the son of thunder and the son of Jove—the young- 
est of the fathers of the Church, as he has been 
truly called; the man to whom the theology, 
and particularly the Church history both of Ger- 
many and of entire Christendom, owe more than 
to any other teacher for many centuries, and who 
was the spiritual father of hundreds of pastors now 
occupying spheres of usefulness in the Church of 
their Fatherland. Blessed be his memory!” p. 331. 

His books are enumerated, and a brief examina- 
tion made of his principal works: his “General 
Church History,” “Life of Jesus,” and “ Planting 
and Training of the Church by the Apostles.” A 
few extracts will show the reviewer's liberal appre- 
ciation of a liberal man. 

“In point of learning few have equalled, still 
fewer surpassed him. Even as a student he devoted 
his time to reading the ancient ecclesiastical writers 
in their original languages, and continued to do so 
to the end of his life. He scarcely ever relied on 
second-hand information, but felt it to be his duty 
to look at things with his own eyes. With 
profound learning he combined also a spirit of 
sound and healthy criticism. He was by no 
means ready to take anything for granted, 
but weighed and counter-weighed, and nicely 
balanced evidence, before setting forth any 
statement as true or false. . ... The strictest 
impartiality was also a predominent feature of 
Neander as an historian—not that so-called impar- 
tiality which may degenerate into indifference, but 
the impartiality of one whose eye is always open to 
facts, and who seeks nothing but the truth. : 
He exhibits everywhere a profound insight into 
character—the characters alike of men, of institu- 
tions, and of events. Few writers have understood 
men better than he . . His accounts of men 
and things are all bathed in a truly philosophical 
spirit. . In thus writing, he was carrying out 
the aim of his life, which was, as he himself said, 
‘to set forth the history of the Church as an 
evidence of the Divine power of Christianity, as a 
sum of Christian experience, and as a voice of edifi- 
cation, instruction, and warning, scunding aloud 
through all the centuries.” pp. 332-4. 

“The course of lectures on ‘Catholicism and 
Protestantism,’ is said to have been one of his best. 
If ever a man were opposed with his entire being 
to every form of sacerdotalism, Neander was that 
man, and yet his loving and righteous spirit com- 
pelled him to be fair, even where the temptation 
to the contrary was most powerful. The distinctive 
principle of Protestantism, as opposed to Catho- 
licism, Neander defined as consisting ‘in the ex- 
clusive reference of the religious consciousness to 
Christ, which has two aspects :—Firstly, Christ the 
sole source of salvation (justification by faith) ; 
Secondly, Christ the sole source of the knowledge 
of salvation (the authority of the Scriptures) ;’ 
from which principles alone, says he, all the other 
differences can be deduced.” p. 340. 

While recognising his freedom of thought and 
treatment, the reviewer says: “There is all the 
difference in the world, however, between the 
critical doubts of a man who lives in Christianity, 
and seeks to judge by its standard, and those of 
one who submits everything tb the decision of 
natura), upregenerated reason. The latter one 
might describe as Rationalismus vulgaris ; the former 
as Rationalismus Evangelicus” (p. 346). Neander 
is quoted (p. 349), as stating that:—“Accord- 
ing to both Paul and John, Christian theism con- 
sists in worshipping God as the Father, through 
the Son, in the divine fellowship of life founded by 
Him, or in the fellowship of the Holy Spirit. The 
doctrine of the Trinity has an essentially practical 


and historical significance and basis; it is the 
doctrine of the God revealed in humanity—a doc- 
trine which teaches us to see in God the primal 
source both of existence, salvation, and sanctifi- 
cation. Starting with this Trinity of Revelation, 
the contemplating mind, following the analogy of 
its own nature, may seek to rise to the idea of an 
archetypal Trias in God, although a somewhat in~ 
definite Apostelgeschichte.” pp. 701, 2. 

After quoting a statement of Neander’s that 
Christ bore “ the sufferings which the divine holi- 
ness, viewed in its antagonism to sin as primitive 
justice, had suspended over human nature,” &c., 
the reviewer adds that “as he elsewhere denies 
that the sufferings of Christ had any effect on God 
in time, his above statements, and true as they 
are in themselves, do not seem to us to go quite 
far enough. They do not seem to exhaust the 
teachirg of God in Scripture. The difficulty felt 
by Neander and by many others, of allowing that 
the death of Christ effected a real change in God 
Himself, arises chiefly from a defective and un- 
biblical view of the divine nature and attributes, 
specially of the Divine unchangeableness ;” p. 349, 
Our readers will mostly agree with Neander, and 
wonder how the reviewer would explain this last 
remarkable statement. 

This long and interesting article is especially 
valuable, as no biography of Neander has appeared. 

The account of “Chrysostom” is also very in- 
teresting, but must be briefly noticed. Early 
attracted to an ascetic life, his widowed mother 
besought him not to leave her unaided by her 
only son. At a later period, however, he entered 
on an eremitic life, from whose self-denial, study, 
and meditation, he returned, after six years, to 
electrify the population of Antioch (where he was 
born, A.D. 347) by his earnest and attractive 
eloquence. After twelve years’ ministry at Antiocb,. 
he was appointed Bishop of Constantinople, which 
yielded, like Antioch, to his eloquence. Brought. 
into occasional and bitter conflicts, he was at last- 
exiled from Constantinople, but returned for a 
brief period to win new triumphs; to be again 
banished, and subjected to such cruel treatment 
that he died from exhaustion at Comara in Pontus, 
A.D. 406. To these facts, the article adds an in- 
teresting account of his eloquence, with some speci- 
mens of his terse style, direct address, and thrilling 
earnestness, 

We cannot pass over the notice of the “Memoirs: 
of Baron Bunsen” without remarking upon 
the genial and charitable appreciation of the 


\ labours of a man, from some of whose conclusions, 


e.g., his disbelief in a real resurrection of Christ, * 
the reviewer differs so decidedly. With immense 
learning and industry, Bunsen was too enthusi- 
astic and rapid to complete his labour. He 
goes over the same ground in several publica- 
tions, working up his materials anew, and leaving’ 
at last a storehouse of matter for future students, 
rather than an accomplished work. 


After pointing out that Bunsen’s view “that 
God’s thought and purpose are developing them- 
selves through finite minds in the whole course of 
the ages, and over all the world,” though true in 
a partial and general sense, is in the strict sense in 
which Bunsen meant it, an egregious fallacy, the 
reviewer says that “In spite of this pervading 
fallacy ”—as we venture to think it—“God in 
history” is “a storehouse of rare and invaluable 
materials. Its spirit is beautiful, and it teaches. 
with irresistible impressiveness a lesson which 
many Christians seem to have woefully forgotten, 
namely this: that God is in the world as truly as 
He is in the Churh, though through another 
medium; that He has not’ abandoned the un 
numbered myriads of His children to whom the 
name of Jesus has never been made known; that 
there is a living Holy Ghost, where no Christ has ever- 
been proclaimed ; and that over all the earth andin 
all times, as in the ages before the flood, the Spirit of 
God has ever striven, and is striving now, with 
men for their illumination and redemption.” (p, 
492.) 

We close our notice of this review with the fol- 
lowing touching description of religion and virtue 
realized in a man of business and a diplomatist, 
“Think of this man of the world, as he would seem 
to many to be, and to be nothing more. Follow 

* According to Bunsen’s account, Jesus was taken 
down from the ‘cross in a swoon, and was carried away 
by the disciples into privacy, and there revived. After 


ra 
time he went secretly into Pheenicia, and there died a 
natural death, (p, 494.) é 
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him in Rome, in Berlin, and in England, this habitué 
of courts and cabinets, this intimate of kings and 
princes, this diplomatist dealing with conflicting in- 
terests, and with subtle partizans. Is it not 
beautiful beyond expression, and instructive and 
impressive to find him again and again in secret, 
asking counsel and guidance and help from his God, 
perhaps in some question of politics, some point 
which he has to discuss with king or prince, or 
some matter in dispute between two countries, 
or between opposing parties in the State? This 
was the kind and the character of his re- 
ligion, of his personal], inner, spiritual life. © His 
habit was to lay everything before his God 
and his Saviour. Humbly as a child, he felt and 
acknowledged his absolute dependence, and sought 
only to know his Father’s will that he might yield 
to it unreservedly. The evident and profound de- 
sire of his mind was to know what was true and to 
do what was right, always and at all hazards.” p. 
497, 
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DISESTABLISHMENT—AND THEN ? 


Some of our friends are very anxious in 
regard to the result of disestablishment. 
They agree with us as to the startling pro- 
gress which the main principle of the 
Liberation Society has made within the 
last year or two, and they do not appear 
to dispute that this principle is in the 
abstract right. But they are apprehensive 
that the actual result, in the case of the 
Church of England, might be to place the 
many elements of freedom which at pre- 
sent exist in that Church under the unre- 
strained power of a narrow ecclesiasticism. 
Inaletter printedin ourlastimpression, this 
view of the question is argued thoughtfully 
and ably, and we know that the writer's 
apprehensions are shared by many others, 
even though they would not go to his 
length of opposing the movement. For 
ourselves, however, we have not the least 
fear on the subject. 

That the condition of the Established 
Church has of late years, as a matter of 
fact, admitted of considerable progress in 
the direction of more liberal theology, no 
one will be disposed to deny. When, how- 
ever, our correspondent puts the question 
as a choice between a continuance of this 
progress and the attainment of disestab- 
lishment, we must join issue with him. 
He supposes the cause of liberal theology 
to be a still more cardinal principle with 
us than disestablishment. We are not, 
however, disposed to allow such unqualified 
preponderance of yalue to liberal theology. 
Theological honesty we conceive to be of 
far more importance than theological cor- 
rectness; and the state of the Church of 
England has been unfayourable to the 
former in still greater degree than it has 
been favourable to thelatter. The liberal- 
ism of the Church of England is of the 
most slippery and unreliable kind. It 
writes Unitarian tracts to-day, and reads 
the Athanasian Creed to-morrow. It 
likes to dabble in heresy on the sly, but 
has about it little of the ring of genuine 
freedom. We do not blame the liberal 
clergy for this; it is the misfortune of 
their position. That position is a radically 
falseone. ‘They have been so accustomed 
to the prestige of being clergy of an 
Established Church that they are blinded 
to the cost at which they retain their 
posts. We believe that, for the most part, 
they are personally honest; but we are 
afraid that they, unconsciously, do far more 
to throw the whole subject of fidelity to 
conyiction into confusion, than they do to 


adyance liberal theology. 


Now, we believe the disestablishment of 
the Church would leave just as much scope 
as ever for progressive thought, while 
doing away with the peculiar conditions 
by which its healthy life is at present 
cramped and injured. The whole fear 
that some of our friends express goes 
upon the supposition that disestablish- 
ment must mean the handing over of the 
whole property of the Church, including 
its laws and constitution, to be dealt 
with by the hard orthodoxy that has always 
desired to enforce more rigid ecclesiastical 
discipline. Mr. Garrpner says “a dis- 
established church will be necessarily a 
community governed by its own laws, 
entirely free to excommunicate whom it 
please, and to hand down a lifeless, unin- 
tellectual dogmatism to the remotest age.” 
But why in the world should anything of 
this kind be involved in disestablishment? 
The control of property, religious or other- 
wise, by the State does not necessarily 
imply that peculiar State privileges shall 
be given to the users of that property. 
The State is the ultimate trustee, at the 
back of all other trusteeship, of all pro- 
perty left for permanent impersonal uses. 
The funds of our Nonconformist churches 
have more than once been the subject of 
national legislation, and their appropria- 
tion is constantly subject to the possibility 
of revision by the law. One of the com- 
monest employments of the Court of 
Chancery is the framing of schemes for 
the administration of religious trusts, the 
original constitution of which has in 
some way become obsolete or insufficient. 
Now, after watching attentively the whole 
course of such legislative settlements 
for many years, we dare to affirm that 
a case can hardly be found in which such 
a trust, whether large or small, has been 
thus settled upon a narrower, or more dog- 
matic, or more sacerdotal basis than before. 
Invariably such trusts area little enlarged 
and widened in the process, and we feel 
not the least alarm as to the basis on which 
the property and constitution of the now 
Church of England will be settled when 
the question of its disestablishment comes 
practically before either Parliament or the 
courts of law. Of two things we feel 
certain ; first, that the Church will not be 
settled upon any narrower basis than it 
occupies at present; and secondly, that 
the State will not retain less power of 
revising any settlement it may make than 
it already possesses in regard to every 
scheme for the administration of charitable 
and religious trusts throughout the king- 
dom. 

In view of this general principle, 
let it be remembered what is the actual 
condition of the Church of England. If 
there is one striking feature about it, it is 
that while nominally one great ecclesias- 
tical system, its congregations are really 
singularly independent of one another, and 
of the whole. The clergyman of one 
parish is perfectly] independent of the 
clergy of the neighbouring parishes. When 
his church is once consecrated he is almost 
as independent of the bishop. The clergy 
profess a very high reverence for episcopacy 
in the abstract, but you very seldom find 
a clergyman who cares a rush for the 
wishes or commands of any bishop in 
particular. Now, can anyone, suppose 
either that the legislature would impose, 
or that the clergy and their congregations 
would submit to any change in the direc- 
tion of reducing all these virtually inde- 
pendent congregations into a state of rigid 
ecclesiastical dependence? To us this 


appears out of the question. All the 
liberty which actually exists will continue 
to exist, while some of the most mischiey- 
ous restrictions by which that liberty is 
at present cramped would be taken away. 
To mention only one of these, we believe 
it is impossible to calculate the amount of 
good, both to laity and clergy, in the way 
of promoting greater openness and freedom 
of mind, that would result from removing 
the restrictions which at present absolutely 
bar all exchange of religious service be- 
tween Nonconformists and the members of 
the Church. These restrictions are con- 
tinued purely owing to theexceptional posi- 
tion of the Establishment. Letthem be done 
away, and gradually the thought and life 
of the present Church congregations would 
be leavened by the freer and robuster life 
of Nonconformity, far more effectually 
than it is ever likely to be by the ex- 
ceptional utterances of a few of its own 
more liberal men. 


A LADIES’ CONFERENCE. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


On the 17th of this month, the German ladies were 
to hold a conference at Stuttgard, but neither for 
the purpose of discussing the best means of obtain- 
ing votes (like their sisters in this country), nor for 
any other “emancipation movement.” On the 
contrary, the points they intended to discuss have 
been brought together in the following programme: 

1. To find out the best ways and means to teach 
young mothers how best to regulate the physical 
education of their children. 

2. The establishment of small museums of litera- 
ture, art, and industry. These museums would not 
merely contain the best works of literature and 
art especially adapted for women, but they would 
be a kind of schools or academies; places for 
meetings, lectures, and the Jike, in which topics as: 
to the education of children, and matters of do- 
mestic interest should be treated by competent 
women, and men, if these can be prevailed on to- 
assist in the movement, &c. 

3. The commencement of a reform in dress,. 
chiefly directed against the vagaries of fashion, and 
the best ways and means to carry out the reform 
effectually. As a basis of this reform, the following. 
points have been accepted : 

a. That nothing be declared “old fashioned” 
which has been found useful, appropriate, and 
becoming. 

b, That nothing new be adopted, unless it is 
found to be both to the purpose, and answer- 
ing the demands of good taste. 

c. That all garments and objects of toilet that 
are hurtful to health be put away. 

d, To inquire whether a large saving might not 
be effected in dress, so that the expenses might 
be more appropriate to the income. 

4, The transformation of benevolent female in- 
stitutions into “ self-supporting and earning female 
institutions.” 

All this sounds so sensible, that we cannot but 
wish the conference success, 


HOW TO KILL A CHURCH. 


The Liberal Christian, which has taken some 
pains to ascertain how the thing is to be done, 
gives the following prescription for keeping a con- 
gregation small and unprosperous : — 

“Disparage your minister whenever it is possible 
to do so, but be careful always to say that you are 
his friend. If you have no facts to depreciate him 
insinuate that all is not right; a suspicion is often 
more damaging than an accusation, and an ominous 
shake of the head and significant look are more 
fatal to a reputation than any words. Never praise 
the preaching in your church; that might lead 
people to wish to hear for themselves. If you can- 
not say anything against the preaching, say no- 
thing. Attend your own church irregularly, and 
always go in Jate. If you can go to other churches 
half the time do so, and always express yourself 
as perfectly delighted with the services, music, and 
everything else. Be sure never to enter your own 
church until after the services have commenced ; it 
would show interest if you did so, and might lead 
others to follow your example. When in church 
appear as listless as possible. Sleep if you can; if 
you cannot, gaze about the building, note the empty 
seats so that you can speak of them. When you 
go away appear to be dissatisfied with everything. 
Above all, never ask a stranger to church with you, 
and never take any one into your pew ; you cannot 
kill a church with hospitality. Make all the trouble 
youcan about the music. About all music in church 
is good for is for its discords, and the man or wo- 
man who cannot make a sea of trouble out of the 
singing, to say nothing of the organ, don’t amount 
to much. See to it that your church is always 
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dirty, out of repair, and unattractive as possible. 
If the society is not already divided into parties 
and factions be sure to create a schism. If there 
is one, see to it that it is not healed, no matter 
what the trouble is. So long as it alienates those 
who should be friends and creates disaffection 
there is no danger of the society’s growing. Never 
pay your subscription until you are obliged to, and 
then always with a growl; it adds to the effective- 
ness of the latter to insinuate that it is the last 
money you will pay until there is a change. Be 
careful never to visit any members of your con- 
gregation without they are already disaffected or 
you can make them so; it is hard to break down 
a society whose members are truly social. Be sure 
never to attend any meetings of the society during 
the week; such things are always fanatical and 
often vulgar, and nothing hinders a church from 
dying so much as social gatherings during the 
week, and that fanaticism miscalled ‘interest in 
religion” When among strangers, be sure to in- 
form them that your society is just gasping for 
breath, and will soon give up the ghost; people 
always shun a sinking ship. If you have no minis- 
ter, tell every candidate that comes how divided, 
quarrelsome, hard, mean, and death-stricken your 
society is, and be sure that no one receives a ma- 
jority of votes if you can prevent it. It is next to 
impossible to kill a church that has a good settled 
minister. If you have a minister and things seem’ 
to be prosperous, just you ask him to tell the peo- 
ple every Sunday that the Church is of no sort of 
account; that a man can be just as good a Christ- 
jan without attending public religious services as 
he can by attendiog them; that people must be 
dreadful careful or they will be priest-ridden ; that 
it is particularly dangerous for children to attend 
Sunday-school, as they will surely get prejudiced 
against sin and in favour of virtue there; that reli- 
gion is an indigenous, wild plant, which comes 
without sowing, like Canada thistles, and that 
when people undertake to cultivate the ground 
they are sure to root it out ; that religion will never 
flourish until churches, ministers, and Sunday 
schools, and religious papers are got rid of, Faith- 
fully follow this prescription, and if your congre- 
gation does not dwindle and your church decline 
and the parish collapse, it will not be through any 
want of effort on your part. This receipt has never 
yet been known to fail.” 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN 
WINDOWS. 
Sr. Pavr’s for this month contains a very interesting 
article on Christian Thought Embodied in Christian 
Art, understood to be by Mr. John Dendy. Con- 
sidering the successive developments of the Chris- 
tian Church as the strata of a kind of ecclesiastical 
geology, he finds in the art relics of each the fossil 
remains in which may be distinguished the life and 
thought that was in them. One of the most in- 
teresting passages is the following :— 
Our first and most striking exampleisin the painted 
windows of our cathedrals and some of our older 
churches, though, alas! too few of these are left in 
their original condition for us to form an adequate 
idea of what was the intention and effect when 
painted windows were not so much mere orna- 
ments, but were veritable methods of instruction. 
They were the pictures illustrating the great book 
of the Church, and, as narrated in Goethe’s pretty 
story of St. Joseph the second, the light that passed 
through them illuminated many a mind that must 
otherwise have remained in darkness. Entering 
even now into those sacred aisles, where no light 
shines that is not tinged with some holy thought— 
as, for instance, in the great Dome of Cologne—we 
can partially understand what must have been the 
effect on the popular mind in those remote days, 
when all learning was confined to the clergy, and 
when even the simple arts of reading and writing 
were looked upon as something so mysterious and 
wonderful as to endow their possessor with special 
privileges. We can fancy the yet half-barbarous 
peasantry flocking in from their remote homes, 
their memories still full of pagan legends, and their 
faith sadly overclouded by those vague fears which 
ignorance so readily evokes, their conception of the 
spiritual world being something akin to that of an 
intelligent child of the present day who has been 
gloating over the collections of Dasent and Grimm, 
and Thorpe’s northern mythology. They enter, 
then, within the sacred precincts, and find them- 
selves in an entirely new world. There in the great 
east window hangs the Son of God upon the Cross 
—there the crown of thorns, the nails, and the 
dropping blood, through which human salvation 
was wrought—there, too, the careless Roman guard, 
and there the scofling Jews—there, also, at his 
feet was the Virgin Mother, happiest and gentlest 
among women, whose more merciful spirit might 
be approached by those whose fears deterred them 
from offering their petitions at the altar of Christ. 
Passing round the lofty aisles, the visitors would 
see in succession the Evangelists and the Apostles, 
and then the various scenes of our Lord’s life and 
ministry; especially would they find fully delineated 
the life and the miraculous works of that saint to 
whom the Church was specially dedicated. To the 
worshippers of those days the Church was full of 
mystic lore; it was the ever-open book in times 


PAINTED 


when the Bible was sealed. And its value as an 


educational instrument can be measured only by | 


the genius, the labour, and the wealth which were 


spent on it. A pious man who would now publish 
a cheap edition of some good book, or contribute to 
the establishment of a village school, would then 
just as naturally have given a painted window to 
his parish church, that he might help to complete 
some series of Scripture histories, or have paid for 
the execution of an inferno on the walls, whose 
horrors should frighten the evil-disposed into good 
behaviour,—such a picture as not very long since 
we saw preserved in one of the arches over the 
chancel of Gloucester Cathedral. 


If, as we have thus supposed them to be, the 


painted windows and mural pictures were originally 
designed for the purposes of instruction, it is not 
surprising that among those peoples who have been 
only imperfectly brought under the influence of 
Roman civilisation, they should be found to take a 
very literal and prosaic view of both Scripture nar- 
ratives and the early legends of the Church, and 
to be of a very different character to those which 
are to be found in Italy. They were not intended 
to give wings to a faith already aspiring to the 
skies ; but to supplant German mirchen and English 
fairy stories by the first elements of Christian his- 
tory. As other methods of instruction have become 
more attainable, they have gradually dropped their 
purely instructive character, and assumed that of 
decorative art, till, at last, they are reduced almost 
to the level of ecclesiastical upholstery, whose chief 
beauty it isto look like something old, and with 
slavish fidelity to imitate the quaint and grotesque 
fancies of simpler times. 
tastes and habits is most strikingly apparent in the 
artist’s conception of what the historic religious 
picture ought to be. The Dutchman, phlegmatic 
as his own canals, depicts the flight into Egypt 
under the disguise of a fat boor calling, with his 
vrow and kind, at a wayside inn, with, for acces- 
sories, a number of peasants playing cards. 
another example of this style of art, we may take 
Van Leyden’s picture of the head of John the 
Baptist, in which the extreme Dutchness of the 
scene is enhanced by the oriental turban of the 
king being brought into close contiguity with the 
Marie Stuart-like bonnet of Herodias; whilst a 
closely-shaven French poodle growls at a cup- 
bearer in slashed hose, who is pouring wine out 
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from a china jug, that would be a gem in a collec- 
tion of those brittle treasures. These are but 
specimens of that realistic school of painting, which, 
however valuable as illustrative of the gradual 
progress of art, are not of great interest for our 
present purpose. They contribute but little to our 
knowledge of the more ancient periods of Christian 
history, for the thought and ideal which they con- 
tain are pre-eminently those of their own day 
presented under scriptural forms. Such pictures 
as these illustrate not the progress, but the fidelity 
of Christian thought. It is true, however, that in 
those paintings which proceed from the Italian 
schools, we find a more worthy method of treat- 
ment, and a more persistent attempt to illustrate 
their subjects with something approaching to 
historical accuracy ; not, indeed, in actual detail, as 
with the pre-Raphaelites of the present day, but as 
to general effects, Next to this historical class of 
pictures are those that may be characterised as the 
theological:—as the Holy Trinity ; the word pro- 
ceeding out of the mouth of the Almighty to per- 
form its creative office ; the blood flowing from the 
side of the Lamb which was to wash away the sins 
of the world. Another very favourite series, is that 
of the last judgment—of the devil and his angels, 
and the sufferings of the wicked in hell-fire—pro- 
duced, doubtless, by the immense popularity of 
Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” which appears to 
have had a similar influence in popularising Roman 
Catholic conceptions on these subjects to that 
which Milton, in his “ Paradise Lost,’ exercised on 
the theology of the Reformation. 


THE SUNDAY FAIR IN SHOREDITCH. 


A FORTNIGHT ago, we published an article in which 
reference was made to this Fair, which is held 
within five minutes’ walk of the Shoreditch 
terminus of the Great Eastern Railway, and extends 
over five streets, forming an irregular quadrilateral. 
The Times furnishes us with the following particu- 
lar description of it: 

We have called the Exchange a bird fair, simply 
from the reason that ornithology is more exten- 
sively cultivated within its limits than any other 
branch of natural history, but we must add that 
there is scarcely an article for domestic use, or, as 
far as Eastern tastes go, of sasthetic recreation, 
which is not abundantly supplied. At about half- 


past ten o’clock small groups of people assemble 
opposite the bird-fanciers’ shops. Their variety of 
attire is considerable, and some of the toilettes are 
worth the costumier’s study. But, whether they 
sport corduroy, “Petticoat-lane velveteen,” or 
“shoddy,” that has been tortured times out of 
mind by that omnipotent instrument known in 
Whitechapel as “the Devil,” few of them ever 
neglect the mother-of-pearl buttons so dear to Dr. 
Marigold, and no one is go false to the traditions of 


his race as to despise “a handkerchief loose] and 
easy round his neck. There you have’em again, 
as large as life.” Those who have nothing to sell 
and want nothing to buy are generally the first in 
the fair. In a few minutes a boy drives up a goat 
and takes up his position on the line, and he is 
immediately succeeded by two or three of the 
“fancy,” who carry cages under their arms, care- 
fully covered. They shut out the light from the 
birds, it is said, so that when they make “a singing 
match” their representatives may sing louder and 
longer than they otherwise would. The practice of 
running hot needles into the eyes of singing birds 
has not, we are afraid, been yet altogether aban- 
doned. After eleven o’clock, accessions are made 
every minute to the numbers. The fair is now in 
full swing. In Brick-lane all the shops are open, 
with a few exceptions. In that thoroughfare one 
can buy all the more material creature comforts 
which his exchequer can command, while in the 
hours during which the worship of Bacchus is pro- 
hibited on Sunday, he can refresh himself with 
sherbet or gingerbeer, at a halfpenny a glass, In 
Bacon-street whole regiments of white mice, quite 
innocent of petty larceny, work treadmills which, 
like the Laureate’s brook, “ go onfor ever.” On the 
long line stretching from Anchor-street to St. 
Matthias’ Church the gathering presents a kaleido- 
scopic variety. A “ knowin’ un,” who shows off 
the paces of an anatomical pony is followed by a 
boy rolling the amputated wheels of a disabled 
perambulator, which he offers for sale, and the rear 
of the incongruous triois brought up by an attenuated 
old man leading a yelping mangy Newfoundland. 
At the corner of a by-street a preacher, who 
announces himself as “ Black Jimmy, the cutler,” 
preaches a panegyric on himself which is heard 
with a certain attention by the listeners, albeit 
traditional appreciation is accorded to winkles and 
walnuts. Old keys, old locks, old hardware gene- 
rally, invite large crowds of spectators, and a small 
boiler which lies in the footway is admired as a 
triumph of mechanical skill. The sound of :the 
church organ is drowned by the Babel outside, and 
the cry of “ Pies, all ’ot, all ’ot,” rising high above 
the indistinct hubbub which is heard on every side. 
Little boys toss for pies, and the policeman moves 
them on; but when theconstituted authority is about 
about ten yards off, the watchful vendor of “ the mys- 
teries” makes a sotto voce demand for another appeal 
to fortune. Club-row is the head quarter for birds, 
In a shop a glaring advertisement informs the 


intended buyer that “ the finches sold are warranted 
The reason for this will be understood . 


cocks.” 
when we say that in many cases the hen birds, 
which are cheaper, are painted or supplied with an 
unlimited quantity of hempseed, which, being a 
very strong stimulant, makes them look brisk and 
bold, as if newly caught. The tricks practised by 
the bird duffers, as they are called, are in many 
cases ingenious. Sometimes they fasten a topknot 
on a linnet’s head with glue, and then sell it for 
some foreign bird which has just arrived from the 
Fiji islands or the Mountains of the Moon, When 
canaries are not of a good colour, they are re-dyed 
with what is known as the Queen’s yellow. Black- 
birds are dyed ofa a deeper black by the grit taken 
off afryingpan. The muses, too, are not entirely 
ignored. Here an admiring group speculate on the 
excellence of a concertina, and there a fiddle is 
offered “for asong.” The pluck and endurance of 
a bulldog is discussed at another point by a circle of 
low betting men, whose head-dresses, their dise 
tinctive article of apparel in the east, may be 
divided into two classes—brown caps, with a con- 
spicuous button on the top, or a modified pork-pie 
hat, with the turned-up leaf in high relief. But it 
is vain to specify details, the phases of the motley 
crowd are so many and so changing. Women 
lounge outside their doors, or watch the moving 
throng beneath from the rooms of the miserable 
tottering old houses, the size of which only reveals 
the approach of their destruction. A moment, and 
one hears words of ejaculation or disappointment 
as the result of a pigeon match which has been just 
decided is known, but the expressions are intensi- 
fied by the most terrible blasphemy. Of particular 
incidents of obscenity, which cannot fail to meet the 
eye on a visit to the fair, we cannot, for obvious 
reasons, speak. If a cheering consideration can be 


suggested by the associations of the gathering, it is 


that but very few women take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Exchange. Elaborate and ingenious 
devices are adopted for the purpose of obtaining 
liquor during the course of the time the sales are 
being carried on, There are in the parish of St. 
Matthias, with 6,000 inhabitants, thirteen publie- 
houses and seven beershops, and in the Hol 
Trinity Mission District a similar number. It is 
against the beershop-keepers principally that the 
police have to contend in their efforts to prevent 
the illegal trade on Sunday mornings. Arrange- 
ments are made with the people of neighbouring 
houses, so that the beer is passed out through the 
latter to those who demand it, and in some cases a 
beerhouse situate in one street has a means of 
communication through its backyard with another 
house in a different thoroughfare, — 
moned, the offenders are fined, but they are seldom 
deterred by that from a repetition of the offence, _ 
Surely, while scenes like these can exist amongst 
us, Christian men and women must feel how much 
remains for them to doin diffusing around them 
the practical influences of the Gosp - 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tue Philadelphia correspondent of the Methodist 
Times says that Catholicism is hardly holding its 
own in the States, and that its greatest enemy is 
Methodism. Its honoured man in New England is 
Isaac Rich, who “ gives his hundreds of thousands 
to establish colleges for the Church, and theological 
institutions for the young men in the ministry. He 
was a poor boy; once he kept an oyster-stand, 
cleaned fish in the Boston (Mass.) market, and at 
three o’clock in the morning served them to the 
various hotels in the city. Industry, economy, and 
godliness, have given him wealth untold, and he 
gives it to God through the Methodist Church—the 
Church of his boyhood. How I have heard him 
speak of the future of Methodism, its power for 
good in this country ; and then wish that he might 
live again his life, so that he might work for his 
God, humbly as a Methodist preacher. Then come 
to New York: there is Daniel Drew, once a poor 
boy, driving cattle, driving anything, everything, 
to earn a piece of bread; strictly moral in his 
habits, the Church took care of him then, and now, 
when his riches are almost boundless, he takes care 
of the Church. He establishes a college for the 
education of young men for the ministry, and en- 
dows it liberally. I could enlarge upon other 
names, which Methodism has reared, a blessing to 
their country, and an everlasting honour for her 
gratitude.” 

In a letter from Paris to the Monthly Journal of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. Hedge 
writes :— 

“T attended a meeting this morning at the 

American chapel, and heard there a sermon which 
made me very earnestly desire that liberal Chris- 
tianity might be represented by some competent 
preacher in this vast city, the resort of so many 
thousands of our countrymen, a fair proportion of 
them, no doubt, of the liberal faith or Jiberally 
inclined. The sermon I heard was a doctrinal one, 
presenting the dreariest Orthodoxy, or rather 
Calvinism. Total depravity was insisted on with 
vehement emphasis. I grieved as I looked around, 
to think that a congregation of some four or five 
hundred, whom devout instinct or devout habit 
had drawn to this chapel, should have their good 
sense and good feeling so abused, their religious 
faith so imperilled. Dr. Chapin, of New York, who 
was with me, agreed that our two denominations 
might, by united effort, support a liberal preacher 
here for a part of the year, if not for the whole. 
It is certainly missionary ground. Perhaps the 
Unitarians of England would unite. I submit the 
matter for your consideration.” 
We think the matter is one well deserving of con- 
sideration, and shall be glad if the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association sees its way to co- 
operate with the American one in carrying out Dr. 
Hedge’s suggestion. 

The Hicksite section of the Society of Friends, 
who separated from the orthodox portion of that 
body in 1827, have addressed, through their repre- 
sentative, Mr. S. M. Janey, the following remarks 
on the present position of the English Friends 
towards his brethren : 

“ Although we honour the English Friends for 
their noble charities and their disinterested labours 
in the elevation of the poor and the elevation of 
the degraded, yet as a body they have not mani- 
fested towards us that sense of justice and fairness 
which is characteristic of Englishmen. At the time 
of the separation, in 1827, they rejected our epistles, 
written in a spirit of brotherly love, and have ever 
since shown a disposition to judge us by the reports 
of our adversaries rather than by our own explana- 
tion of our principles. A few of our members have 
expressed unsound views which are not approved 
or held by the body, but which, for peace sake, we 
have tolerated fora time. These they have seized 
upon as evidences of general defection, and no 
asseverations or explanations have sufficed to re- 
move them. The leading members of the English 
Friends, having renounced some of the views of 
the early Friends, and adopted others, ought not to 
blame us for adhering to the ancient doctrines of 
Fox, Penn, and Barclay.” Mr. Janey then pleads 
for a more brotherly intercourse between the sec- 
tions of the society. 

The Sailors’ Library and Reading Room, estab- 
lished at Tisbury, Mass., through the efforts of 
Rev. D. W. Stevens, pastor of the Unitarian 
Society there, and missionary of the Amer. Unit. 
Ass., to the sailors in the harbour of Holmes’ Hole, 
was dedicated on August 27, when Dr. Gannett, 
Rev. C. Lowe, the Hon. Mr. Spaulding, and other 
leading members of our denomination took part in 
the proceedings. The Vineyard Sound is a great 
highway of commerce, as may be judged from the 
fact that the keeper of the lighthouse counted in a 
single year 27,000 vessels passing through, and 


probably as many more went by in the night. 
These vessels, when caught by adverse winds, seek 
shelter in the harbour of Holmes’ Hole, and at 
least 10,000 enter every year. Sometimes they are 
kept there, two or three hundred at a time, for 
days or even weeks. The sailors being at a loose 
end, are open to various evil influences, and to 
counteract these this Reading Room, which is to be 
well supplied with books and papers, has been 
established. Though the enterprise is wholly 
Unitarian in its origin, and so far in its support, it 
is based on a thoroughly liberal plan, the design 
being simply to afford to as many sailors as possible 
some intellectual and moral, and, incidentally, some 
religious benefit. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THINE, 


Lirttr to me it matters 
Whither my feet are led, 
If in the burning desert 
Or the pastures green I’m fed,— 
Whether the storm or sunshine ; 
Be in the path I take; 
For my hand is in Thine, my Father; 
Thou wilt not Thy child forsake. 


And it shall not cause me sorrow, 
Though the path be steep and rough; 
Iam Thine, Thine own for ever, 
And that shall be joy enough.. 
Thine is the care, my Father— 
The work of providing Thine ; 
Only the trust, and pleasure, 
And the calm content, are mine. 


Neither shall I be anxious 
For the dear ones whom I love; 
From Thee they are never absent— 
Taou reachest them from above ; 
And, Lord, I know they are dearer 
To Thee than they are to me, 
So I only ask Thee to take them, 
And do as it pleases Thee. 


But others are only strangers, 
And know not the perfect peace 
Of those who beneath Thy banner 
Are finding their sorrows cease. 
They are away in the darkness, 

In the gloomy and silent night; 
Oh, Father, receive them also, 

And welcome them into the light. 


So, then, it will not matter, 
Whatever the future be; 
Gladly we take our journey, 
Leaving the rest to Thee ; 
And in darkness, or gloom, or tempest, 
Still shall the best light shine, 
And the joy shall come to our spirits ; 
For, Father, we all are Thine. 
Christian World. 
————<————> 
WITCHCRAFT.—III. 


THE notion of a personal and private treaty with 
the Evil One has something of dignity about it; 
but as we come down to the vulgar parody of it in 
the confessions of wretched old women on the 
rack, our pity and indignation are mingled with 
disgust. One of the most particular of these con- 
fessions is that of Abel-de-la-Rue, convicted in 1584. 
He was a novice in the Franciscan convent at 
Meaux. Having been punished by the master of 
the novices for stealing some apples and nuts in 
the convent gardens the Devil appeared to bim in 
the shape of a black dog, promising him his protec- 
tion, and advising him to leave the convent. Not 
long after, going into the sacristy, he saw a large 
volume fastened by a chain, and further secured by 
bars of iron. The name of this book was Grimoire. 
Thrusting his hands through the bars, he contrived 
to open it, and having read a sentence, there sud- 
denly appeared to hima manof middle stature, 
with a pale and very frightful countenance, clad in 
a long black robe, and with faces of men like his 
own on his breast and knees. As for his feet they 
were like those of cows. Tbis man told him not to 
be afraid, to take off his habit, put faith in him, 
and he would give him whatever he asked. Then 
laying hold of him below the arms, he transported 
him under the gallows of Meaux, and then said to 
him with a broken and trembling voice, and having 
a visage as pale as that of a man who had been 
hanged, and a very stinking breath, that he should 
fear nothing, but place entire confidence in him, 
that he should never want for anything, that bis 
own name was Maitre Rigoux, and that he would 
like to be bis master; to which De la Rue made an- 
swer that he would do whatever he commanded, 
and that he wished to be gone from the Franciscans. 
Thereupon Rigoux disappeared, but returning be- 
tween seven and eight in the evening, took him 
round the waist and carried him back to the 
sacristy, promising to come again for bim the next 
day. This he did, and told Dela Rue to take off 
his habit, and quit the convent, and meet him near 
a great tree on the high-road to Courtois. He 


found Rigoux there, who took him to a certain | 
Maitre Pierre, who, after exchanging a few words | 


in an undertone with Rigoux, sent De la Rue to 
the stable, after bis return from which he saw no 
more of Rigoux. Thereupon Pierre and bis wife 
made bim good cheer, telling him that for the love 
of Maitre Rigoux they would treat him well, and 
that he must obey bim, which he promised to do. 
About two months later, Maitre Pierre, who com- 
monly took him to the fields to watch cattle, said 
that they must go to the Assembly, because he was 
out of powders, to which De la Rue replied that he 
was willing. Three days after, about Christmas 
eve, 1575, Pierre having sent his wife to sleep out 
of the house, set a long branch of broom in 

the chimney-corner, and bade De la Rue go 

to bed, but not to sleep. About eleven they 

heard a great noise, as of an impetuous wind 
and thunder, in the chimney; which hearing, 

Maitre Pierre told him to dress himself, for it was 

time to be gone. Then Pierre took some grease 

from a little box and anointed himself under,the 
armpits, and De la Rue on the palms of his hands, 

which at once felt as if on fire, and the said grease 

stank like a cat three weeks or a month dead. 
Then, Pierre and he bestriding the branch, Maitre 
Rigoux took it by the end and drew it up the 
chimney, as if the wind had lifted them. And, the 
night being dark, he saw suddenly a torch before 
them lighting them, and Maitre Rigoux was gone, 
unless he had chaoged bimself into this torch, 
Arrived at a grassy spot, some five leagues from 
Courtois, they found a company [of about sixty 
people of all ages, none of whom he knew, except 
one Pierre of Dampmartin and an old woman who 
had been executed five years before for sorcery. 
Then suddenly he noticed that all, except Rigoux, 
were dressed in linen, though they had not changed 
their clothes. Then, at the command of the oldest 
among them, who seemed about eighty, with a. 
white beard and almost bald, each swept the place: 
in front of himself with a broom. Thereupon 
Rigoux changed into a great he-goat, black and’ 
stinking, round whom they all danced backward: 
with their faces outward and their backs to the 
goat. They danced about half-an-hour, and then: 
his master told him they must adore the goat who- 
was the Devil. This they did; and he let fal¥ 
certain grains about the size of a pin’s head, which 

turned to a frightfully smelling powder. As these 

dropped on cloths, the oldest, and so the rest in 

order, went forward on their knees and gathered 

them up, first doing homage in the most degrading 

manner that can be conceived. Then they went 

home to the Devil on their broom, lighted also as 

before. De la Rue confessed also that he was at 

another Assembly on the eve of St. John Baptist. 

With the powders which they brought away they 

could cause the death of men against whom they 

had a spite, or their cattle. Rigoux before long 

began to tempt him to drown bimself, and, though 

he lay down, managed to roll him some distance 

towards the river. It is plain that the poor fellow 

was mad, or half-witted, or both, And yet Bodio, 

the author of the De Republicd, reckoned one of the 

ablest books of that age, believed all this nonsense, 

and prefixed it to his Démonomanie, as proof con- 

clusive of the exi-tence of sorcerers. 

This was in 1587. Just a century later, Glanvil, 
one of the most eminent men of his day, and Henry 
More, the well-known Platonist, were perfectly 
satisfied with evidence like that of which we give 
a few samples. Elizabeth Styles, in 1664, confessed 
“that the Devil about ten years since appeared to 
her in the shape of a handsome Man, and after that 
of a black Dog. That he promised her money, and 
that she should live gallantly, and have the pleasure 
of the world for twelve years, if she would with her 
blood sign his paper, which was to give her soul to 
him, and observe his laws, and that he might suck 
her blood. This, after four solicitations, the exam- 
inant promised him to do, upon which he pricked 
the fourth finger of her right hand, between the 
middle and upper joint (where the sign at the exa- 
mination remained), and with a drop or two of 
her blood, she signed the paper with an O. Upon 
this the Devil gave her sixpence, and vanished with 
the paper. That since he hath appeared to her in 
the shape of a Man, and did so on Wednesday 
seven-night past, but more usually he appears in 
the likeness of a Dog, and Cat, and a Fly like a 
Millar, in which last he usually sucks in the poll 
about four o’clock in the morning, and did so on Jan. 
27, and that it is pain to her to be so suckt. That 
when she hath a desire to do harm, she calls the 
Spirit by the name of Robin, to whom, when he 
appeareth, she useth these words, ‘O Sathan, give 
me my purpose.” She then tells him what she 
would have done. And that he should so appear 
to her was part of the contract with him.” The 
Devil in this case appeared asa dark man “in black 
clothes, with a little band.” “Before they are carried 
to their meetings they anoint their foreheads and 
hand-wrists with an oil the spirit brings them (which 
smells raw), and then they are carried in a very 
short time, using these words as they pass, ‘ Thout, 
tout-a-tout, throughout and about’ And when 
they go off from their meetings they say, ‘ Rentum, 
Tormentum.’ That at every meeting before the 
spirit vanisheth away, he appoints the next meet- 
ing-place and time, and at his departure. there is a 
foul smell. At their meeting they have usually 
wine or good beer, cakes, meat, or the like. They 
eat and drink really when they meet,in their bodies, 
dance also, and have some music. The Man in 
black sits at the higher end, and Anne Bishop 
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usually next him. He useth some words before | influence. His meetings were usually thronged. A] of about 120, dined together in the schoolroom 


meat, and some after ; his voice is audible, but very 
low. The Man in black sometimes plays on a pipe 
or cittern, and the company dance. At last the 
Devil vanisheth, and all are carried to their several 
homes in a short space. At their parting they say, 
‘A boy! merry meet, merry part.’”—Alice Duke 
confessed that “Anne Bishop persuaded her to go 
with her into the church-yard in the night-time, 
and being come thither, to go backward round the 
church, which they did three times. In their first 
round they met a Man in black clothes, who went 
round the second time with them; and then they 
met a thing in the shape of a great black Toad, 
which leapt up against the examinant’s apron. In 
their third round they met somewhat in the shape 
of a Rat, which vanished away.” She also received 
sixpence from the Devil, and “her Familiar did 
commonly suck her right breast about seven at 
night in the shape of a little Cat of a dunnish 
colour.”—Poor Christian Green got only fourpence- 
halfpenny for her soul, but her bargain was made 
some years later than that of the others, and quota- 
tions, as the stockbrokers would say, ranged lower. 
Her Familiar took the shape of a Hedgehog.— 
Janet Douglas, a girl who pretended to be dumb, 
and by whose contrivance five persons had been 
burned at Paisley, in 1677, for causing the sickness 
of Sir George Maxwell by means of waxen images, 
having recovered her speech shortly after, declared 
that she had heard the witches repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer in the presence of the Devil, and that, at 
his desire, they added to the word “art” the letter 
“ w,” which made it run, “Our Father which wart 
in heaven,” by which means the Devil made an 
application of the prayer to himself. 

In 1670, near seventy of both sexes, among them 
fifteen children, were executed for witchcraft at 
the village of Mohra in Sweden; and thirty-six 
children, between the ages of nine and sixteen, 
‘were sentenced to be beaten with rods on the 
‘palm of their hands, once a week fora year. The 
-evidence in this case against the accused seems to 
“have been mostly that of children, who all declared 

that at times they had been carried away by the 
Devil, and begged to be freed from their intoler- 
able slavery. 

In such confessions as these, we see the gradual 

. degradation of the once superb Lucifer to the 

~vulgar scarecrow with horns and tail. “The Prince 
‘of Darkness was a gentleman.” From him who 
“had not lost all his original brightness,” to the 
dirty fellow who leaves a stench, sometimes of 
brimstone, behind him, the descent is a long one. 
For the foul odour usually attending his departure, 
Henry More offers this explanation: “It seems to 
imply the reality of the business, those adscititious 
particles he held together in his visible vehicle 
being loosened at his vanishing and so offending 
the nostrils by their floating and diffusing them- 
selves in the open air.” Whether the explanation 
iis satisfactory or not, we leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. 
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CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XIII. 
ADAM AND EVE. 
AMALRIC, a heresiarch, who was condemned in the 
13th century, held that at the end of the world both 
sexes were to be united in one person. So St. 
Augustine combats certain heretics who believed 
that women, at the resurrection, will become men. 
Aristophanes, in Plato’s “Symposion,” says that 
men and women originally were one person, and 
were split in two for plotting to attack the gods, 
and that Jupiter said, he would, if they again 
rebelled, again divide them, and so reduce them to 
hopping. It was held by Faber Stapulensis that if 
Adam had remained innocent, the world would have 
been ‘peopled without Eve; and Paracelsus goes 
further, and denies that the distinction of sex 
existed before the Fall. With regard to Adam’s 
stature, the Talmud says that it extended from one 
end of the world to the other, but that on his Fall 
he was reduced to a hundred ells. Barcepha (De 
Paradiso) mentions those who say that, when driven 
out of Paradise, he crossed the sea on foot to reach 
our world, and found it fordable, his stature being 
so great. Manconis (Travels) says the Arabs hold 
that the knees of Eve were two musket-shots apart. 
In Ceylon they still show the prints of Adam’s feet. 
‘Other legends tell of his sepulchre and the tree that 
grew thereon, And yet, after all this, some men, 
like the Abbot Rupertus and the Tatianists, could 
doubt of Adam’s salvation! 
PILLY HIBBARD. 
WE some time since gave an anecdote or two of 
this singular American preacher, who joined the 
ranks of the Methodists in 1798, and who is still 
remembered for his humour and his devoted life. 
Of the former we may give two instances. When, 
as is usual, his character was being examined before 
the Conference, it was objected to him that “he 
practised medicine.” 
“Are you a physician, Brother Hibbard?” in- 
quired the bishop. 
“Tam not,” he replied; “I simply give advice in 
criticat cases.” 
* What do you mean by that ?” asked the bishop, 
“Tn critical cases,” said Hibbard, “I always advise 
them to send for a physician.” 
His humour seemed not to interfere with, but to 
enhance his usefulness, It attracted hearers which 
perhaps nothing else would have brought within his 


| tenacious quaker hung about him, charmed with 


his conversation, but not attending his preaching, 
objecting that the custom of. “ Friends” required 
him to wear his hat in the congregation. Hibbard 
sent him a hearty invitation to come, and wear his 
hat, or two of them if he liked, offering to lend him 
his own tor the purpose if the good man wished it! 
He could resist the charm no longer, went, and 
became a zealous Methodist, and a useful class- 
leader. 
A SLIGHT BLUNDER. 

In his amusing collection of anecdotes about 
“ Saints and Sinners,” Dr. Doran tells the following. 
The Presbyterians of Crawford in Scotland were in 
the 17th century remarkable for irreligion and stin- 
giness. Itis stated that “Ata kirk collection all 
that was found in the plate after prayer, sermon, 
and christening, were two bad shillings and a baby.” 
Now this is founded on an entry in the Presbytery 
record, that a certain collection in 1693 included 
“two bad shillings and a babie”—no doubt the 
copper coin known as a “ bawbee.” 

A HELP IN PREACHING. 

The following comes to us from America. A 
minister borrowed five dollars of one of his hearers 
one Saturday evening which he returned on Mon- 
day morning. This he did a few times, borrowing 
and punctually repaying, until the gentleman, who 
had been somewhat surprised at the singular 
financial operation, ventured to ask an explanation. 
“You borrow the very same sum of money every 
Saturday, and return it on Monday morning. 
Please tell me why you doit?” “ Well,” replied 
the minister, with a twinkle in his eye, “I find I can 
always preach better with a little money in my 
pocket!” The next Saturday he was not under 
the necessity of borrowing his five dollars. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Bury District SuNDAY ScHoot Unton.—On Sun- 
day, October 18th, 1868, about seventy members 
of this Union met at Heap Bridge; after tea, Mr. 
Wm. Freeston, of Heap Bridge, took the chair. 
Mr. Thomas Holt read the report of the visitors to 
the schools in Union during the last six months, 
which were passed as read, together with a vote of 
thanks for their services, It was agreed that Stand 
schools provide vi-itors for next six months. It 
was arranged that no more meetiogs be held this 
year, and that the next one take place at Hey- 
wood in spring, 1869. Mr. Darbyshire, of Stand, 
read a paper on “ Lessons from Nature and the best 
Authors ;” and the following took part in the dis- 
cussion: Messrs. Thos. Lord, James Pixton, Thos. 
Holt, J. K. Wright, Thos, Charles, Richard Kay, 
and David Wormald (Bury), Richd. Hough (Stand), 
Jno. Spencer (Ainsworth), Mr. Dewhurst (Hey- 
wood), Sam. Birch and John Gibson (Heap Bridge), 
and the chairman. 

Lonpon: CARTER-LANE Miss1on.— On Monday 
eveping, a meeting was held in these rooms to 
3elebrate the fifth anniversary of the reading-room, 
About 160 sat down to tea. The Rev. R. Spears 
presided during the early part of the proceed- 
ings, and he and the Rev. J. Taylor made a few 
remarks expressive of the good feeling and kind 
wishes of the Sunday-school teachers and mem- 
bers of the reading-room towards a young lady 
teacher, who is about to follow Miss Carpenter 


to India, to assist in the establishment of Normal 
schools for women. The reports of the secretary 
and treasurer stated the reading-room and library 
to be in a healthy condition, there being 92 mem- 
bers on the register. During the year, 1,630 books 
have been circulated. Mr. G. C. Clarke, Dr. Davi- 
son, Mr. I. M. Wade, and Mr. Classon Preston de- 
livered short and appropriate addresses. All passed 
off well. 

Lonpon: MILE Enp-RoAD.—Two special services 
were beld at this church on Sunday, the 11th inst. 
The Rev. J. Cooper preached in the morning, and 
in the evening the room was crowded, the preacher 
being the Rev. Robert Spears, who gave a most 
heart-stirring discourse upon the text “ All souls 
are mine.” The collections for the day, which were 


made special in order to cover, if possible, a deficit 
in the year’s accounts, amounted to between £6 
and £7, which was considered to be very satisfac- 
tory. 

NortH Mmranp PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN 
AssociaTIon.—The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at Chesterfield on Monday last. 
There was a religious service in the Elder Yard 
Chapel in the morning, when a full congregation 
assembled in that venerable and primitive edifice. 
The Scriptures were read and prayer was offered 
up by Rev. J. N. Dresser, of Newark, and a deeply 
interesting and eloquent sermon was preached by 
Rev. R. Brook Aspland, M.A., in which the great 
truth that Christ is the light of the world was 
illustrated and enforced with much beauty and 
power. At the close of the service, the business 
meeting of the association was held under the pre- 
sidency of Rev. Francis Bishop. The annual report, 
a long and interesting record of the society’s ope- 
rations in the villages of The Peak, and at Ilkeston, 
Newark, and other places, was read by Rev. A. 
W. Worthington, B.A., the secretary. Among the 
resolutions passed was one expressive of satisfac- 
tion at the proposal to disestablish and disendow 
the so-called National Church in Ireland. In the 
afternoon, the members and friends, to the number 


After dianer, the public business meeting of the 
association was resumed, when various reso- 
lutions were framed, and many gentlemen ad- 
dressed the assembly. It had been announced 
that, in the course of the afternoon, Rev. P. 
W. Clayden would give an address on “Our 
duties at the present crisis” This he did in an 
exceedingly interesting and suggestive manner. 
An animated discussion followed. Among the gen- 
tlemen who addressed the meetings, in addition to 
those above named, were the Revs. J. Ferrar, M.A., 
J. B. Gardner, C. C. Coe, H. W. Ellis, W. Blazeby, 
B.A., and Hon. Mr. Abbott, of Sheffield; Frederick 
Swanswick, Esq., Chesterfield; Mr. Gill, Nottingham ; 
Mr. Woollen and Mr. Ridge, Sheffield; Mr. Kempson 
and Mr. Franklin Cooper, of Leicester. All the 
meetings were well attended, and it was generally 
felt that the proceedings of the day were of a plea- 
sant and profitable character. We understand that 
W. Hollins, Esq., of Pleasley Vale, Mansfield, has 
sent a generous donation of £50 towards supplying 
the deficiency in the association’s funds. 

PorTsMOUTH.—A united special service of the 
High-street and St. Thomas’s Sunday schools was 
held in St. Thomas’s-street Church, on Sunday 
afternoon, October 11th, 1868. The body of the 
church was filled with the children and their 
teachers, and the remaining parts were closely 
occupied by the parents of the children and the 
friends of each congregation. An appropriate ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. E. R. Grant, and 
the singing of the children was greatly admired. 
As we are shut out from such aggregate meetings 
in connection with orthodox schools, we think in 
large towns, where there are two or more schools 
in connection with our chapels, such meetings 
greatly tend to promote a united, friendly feeling, 
and might often serve as startiag points for re- 
newed energy. 

Rocupatz.—On Sunday last, the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, M.A., preached two sermons in Black- 
water-street Chapel, on behalf of the Sunday 
school, which has recently been formed, but already 
has on the books about 90 3cholars. The collec- 
tions amounted to £38. 6s. 

TavistocK.—The annual meeting of the congre- 
gation was held in the Abbey Chapel, Tavistock, 
on Monday, October 12th, W. C. Northey, Esq., in 
the chair. The secretary having read the minutes 
of the several meetings during the past year, the 
treasurer then produced his accounts, which, hay- 
ing been audited, were read and passed, and officers 
were elected for the ensuing year. A vote of 
thanks was accorded to the Rev. T. Parris for his 
valuable services as minister during the past year, 
and one to the chairman terminated the meeting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

T. J. R.— Received. 

W. C. D.—VYour letter is too long. Half a column 
is our rule of limit ; and though we are unfortunately 
not always able to2keep to it, we only disregard it 
where there is some special claim upon eur space. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Colyton: UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN UNION.—On Wednes- 
day, the autumnal meeting. 

Knutsford.—On Sunday afternoon, school sermon, by 
the Rev, A, Payne. 

London: Stoke Newineton.—On Sunday morning, a 
discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee, on ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions of Christ.’ On Monday evening, a lecture on 
* Ritualism.” 

London: Kentiso Town FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
The Rev. P. W. Clayden will preach on Sunday, morn- 
ing and evening. ’ 

Manchester: LowER MosLEy-sTREET SCHOOLS.—On 
Sunday morning, the annual sermon, by the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskeil, M.A. In the evening, an address by Mr. 
Gaskell to children and parents. 

Stalybridge.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. Subject, ‘* Salvation: t 

what it is not.”” 


hie Births. 


SPACKMAN.—On the llth inst., at Abbotsford-place, Bel- 
fast, the wife of Mr. W. Spackman, jun., of a son. 

WRIGLEY .—On the 19th inst., at Broadoaks, Bury, the wife 
of Edwin G. Wrigley, Esq., of a daughter. 


Mlarringes, 


DAKIN—WESTON,.—On the 17th inst., at the Parish Church, 
Rearsby, by the Rev. T. Hassall, Thomas Dakin, of London 
to Maria, youngest daughter of the late W. Weston, of 
Leicester. No cards, 

ERMEN—SCHWABE.—On the 2ist inst., at Beeneaye 
Unitarian Free Church, by the Rev. Brooke Herford, Henry 
E. Ermen, Esq., of Pendlebury, to Frederica Sarah, eldest 
daughter of Stephan Schwabe, ., Broughton, . 
No cards. * ; 

HANDS—WALTON.—On Wednesday the 2ist i at the 


it is, and 


Unitarian Chapel, St. Saviourgate, York, by the Rey. G . 
Vance Smith, -B.A., Mr. William John Hands, of York, to 
Mrs. Eliza Jane Walton, of Heslington. Nocards. — 


HARROP—TAYLOR.—On the 17th inat., at pare 
Unitarian Free Church, by the Rey. Brooke c—— ~_ 
James John Harrop to Ann Elizabeth, daughter of Mr, 
William Taylor, both of Manchester. ‘ 


Benths. a 

ANDERSON.—On the 10th inst., at Whitby, aged 48 years, 
Jane, youngest daughter of the late Mr. Joseph Anderson. 

CLAY.—On the 19th inst., aged 54 years, Mary Ann, wife of 
Thomas Clay, Esq., of Audenshaw.—No cards. 
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sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, partves 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under...... ae MaRorsnaanintieceetees 6d. a line. 
After the first tem limes ......0..csssecccesetece 5d. a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 
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74, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and bus- 
ness communications should be addressed. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—SPECIAL 
SERVICES will take place on Sunday next, morning and 
evening. The SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. J. C. 
STREET, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and a Collection will be 
made after each service in aid of the Church Funds. 
Morning service, eleven; evening, half-past six. 


JFYVPPERTHORPE CHAPEL, SHEF- 

FIELD.—ORGAN ANNIVERSARY.—TWOSERMONS 
will be preached by the Rey. F. BISHOP, on Sunday, 
November 8. Morning at 10 45; evening, 6 30. Collections at 
the close of each service on behalf of the organ fund. 


a ln Es ITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


PO C 

The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
‘tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
‘the new church will be £1,200. 
‘The amount of onda ions previously advertised. £669 18 6 
Priends from Tavistock ....ccicedeccciecsvccnscccee 
Rey. W. J. Odgers, Bath.. 
Mrs. Pearson 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asssociation........ 2 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by either of th 


' following: 
. H. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 


UNSLET UNITARIAN NEW 
e CHURCH. 

The public are respectfully informed that a BAZAAR of 
Useful and Ornamental Articles will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, November 9th and 10th (Leeds Fair Days), in the 
Mill Hill Congregational Hall, Park Row, Leeds. 

Professor Tasker’s Singing Nightingale wiil be exbibited. 
Spectroscopes, Electrical ano Galvanic Apparatus, and various 
other Bazaar amusements will be provided. Musicatintervals. 
From six o’clock until ten, Selections of Music will be given 
by an efficient choir under the direction of Mr. J. Lancaster. 
Programmes to be had in the room. 

. Tea each evening at five o’clock, one shilling. First-class 
refreshments throughout each of the days. 

Open from ten a m. until ten p.m. Admission sixpence. 


NITARIAN FRIENDS, desiring to 

change their residence, are respectfully reminded of 

the newly-formed congregation worshipping in the Natural 

History Kooms, Worcester.—Inquiries may be made, by 
letter, of Mr. B. LETO, Sansome Walk, Worcester. 


ANTED, a SCHOOLMASTER to 

establish a Day-school in connection with the 

Unitarian Sunday School, Clover-street, dale.—Address, 
Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON, Rochdale. 


ANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address ONE RS Post-office, Chesterfield. 


.47 ANTED, a Situation as GOVERNESS. 
Resident or Daily. Can teach English, Music, 


rawing, and the rudiments of French; four years reference 
ie last situation.—Address, G. H., Herald office. 


2S) ET dy a aaa pase 2 Boe os 5 a bs ber tl Ee 
ANTED, a SCHOOL, by an uncertifi- 
cated mistress. Good testimonials.—Address, Miss 
GRAY, 10, High-street, Marylebone, London, W. 
ANTED, an active PERSON, middle- 
‘ aged, to take charge of and keep clean the town 
_ residence of a professional gentleman, on whom she would 
have to wa't.—Address 0. 8., post-office, Chester. 


LADY, accustomed to tuition, desires a 
Re-engagement, after Christmas, as RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS. She is qualified to teach the usual branches 
of English education, French (acquired in Paris), music, both 
‘ano and harmoninm, and would devote herself to the general 
provement of her pupils. References kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Brooke kierford, Manchester, Rev. J. Lettis Short, 
“Sheffield, and to others, as may be desired —AAduan E. Jus 
-ewe of Mr. John Phillips, Unitarian Herald Office, 74, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


Correo 
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ASE HALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 
/HURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 
G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 
ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 
Gentleman] y education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near, 


| InDow Grove Scuoot, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “The College,” Wilmslow. 


Price 1s. 
WORD for SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, 
Against the Men of Science and the Theologians. 
JAMES MARTINEAU, Shit ath) - 
London: Williams and Norgate; Whitfield. 
Johnson and Rawson. Liverpool: Ellerbeck. 


§ toe SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER contains :—Mr. Hopper 
and Co.—The Boys’ Adventures. Chapter IX. and X.—Aunt 
aan Chapter IV.—Popular Sayings from the 

‘almud. 

_ Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation. London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street. General Agent: Mr. 
T. P. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE.—Orders for Subscription Coies 
should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Man- 


chester. 
NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 
Mi EMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE, 


Manchester: 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 

and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
! Price One Shilling and_ Sixpence, 
is now wn the press, and will be issued at the beginning of 
December. 
A BETTER EDITION 
willalso be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, well bound, and with portrait. 
Price Five SHILLINGS. 

*,* Of this edition only a very limited number of copies 
will be prepared, according to the orders actually received 
for it. 

In order to lesson as much as possible the expense and risk 
of this re-publication, Mr. Herford would be glad to have as 
many as possible ordered beforehand from himself, so as to 
save publishing charges upon a portion of the edition. Orders 
may therefore be sent at once, accompanied with stamps or 
Post-office order, to 

Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher wil hp. 
Manchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. i 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to ALL Murtineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Bernec’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, d and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers, 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates * 
LL Friends of Free Keligious Thought and 
the Free Expression of it should read the TRUTH- 
SEEKER. Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 
monthly; price Threepence. Any bookseller will supply it to 
order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C. 
Fox, Paternoster Row. 


x 7 7 : 
SELECTION of TRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
9d., made up into packets containing one each of the follow- 
ing Tracts :— 4 : 
A Common-sense View of the Bible. 
Are not we Christians Also? 
Tryitig to believe in God. 
Servetus the Martyr. . 
Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 
Two Schemes of Salvation. : 
Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. 
Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment. 
Christianity as Christ preached it. 
Do Men Mean whatthey Say ? 
Christ ourSavour, not our Substitute. 
What Christ has done for us, 
Think for Yourself. 
The: Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 
Not what Men believe, but what they are. 
Repentance the true Atonement. 
For 33. a packet containing six of each of theabove Tracts. 
oe 


All pel BO must now be made direct to Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 


or two of Soh gare opi oe = Shea ee 
All orders must now be sent direc 
ra Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


Per 100. 
2 4s. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
4 pp. Tracts.... 20. ...eeeee a 


Price 1p. 


ORRECTIONS, SUGGESTIONS, the 

Date when the several Chapels were Built, and ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the “ UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC” 
for 1869, are desired, without delay, by J. PHILLIPS, 174, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 

Altar at Home, 2nd series.......... eroriork ava 
Peabody’s Sunday-school Te; 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer...... 
Ware’s Formation of Character.... 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various auth: 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truthsand Errors.... 
Selections from the Works of Channing .. 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow .. icssseeesecceees 
Ware's Silent. PAStOr a sajceaiines o's cosituaie s Cae 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew el ‘ 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms ... 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Job ...-.......4 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c. .... 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church .......... 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion .......... re 
Furness’s Domestic Worship...... 
Ware’s Home Life 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols. 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ............ ee 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels..........seeeee sees 


NIN GSB ks, opel Shee Dy Tived sexe 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
J. HERFORD, 174, Cooper-street. 


Cc. 
AY Ge ARMSTRONG, St. Ann’s Passage, 
St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, has now read: a Ab! 
ents 


0900 CO -TC9NO ROOM 


SOSAMOCAMOCCOAARODOAACA™ 


I 
AID MOO Do aqgeq-qd 


Large STOCK of Superior HOSIERY, French an 
GLUVES, Weich and Margetson COLLARS, TIES, &c. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING and SHIRTS made on the 
shortest notice. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, [RON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG KOOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &e., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WOKKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 


STOCKPORT. 
3 eens MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


“aXO TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 

CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“Por all you wantin CLO!'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADi& CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Europe, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘* Excursionist.” 


NEEBONE,;& TIMMIS, 
FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
28, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Lronmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital, 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT! WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 


REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 
ape Keepier Wharf, Rateliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, 


w Road, E. 1 
J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
custome:s, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours, 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and wou'd advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 25s. per ton; best Inlands, 23s, 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to, 


ARLOWITZ, 
223. PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct trom Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its” 
genuimeness. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER........++0000+-26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ...... sesecceesell, Lord-street. 
Birminghani soneceeecetseeserersa0, High street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The St. Petersburg Journal announces that the 
Minister of the Interior has addressed a circular to 
the governors of all the provinces of the Russian 
empire, asking their advice as to the best means of 
checking the progress of drunkenness among the 


people. It was certainly high time that some steps 
should be taken for this purpose, since while in 1862 
there were only 460 public-houses in St. Petersburg, 
there are now 2,500; and while there was then but 


one for every 1,080 inhabitants, there is at present 
one for every 200. It is proposed to close 2,162 
public-houses in the capital, and a similar propor- 
tion in other towns. 

In West Prussia, a new sect has been formed, 
chiefly recruited from the neighbourhood of Saat- 
zig, where a few years ago a young womar pro- 
phesied with great success, till the Government 
decided she would be better engaged in the work- 
house. Like a body of religionists which once 
existed in Wales, and perhaps may do still, the new 
sect make “ jumping” a part of their worship. At 
their “marriage with the Heavenly Bridegroom,” 
as they call it, they fall into ecstacies which express 
themselves in this lively manner; and at a certain 
part of the service the whole congregation joins in 
the exercise, in order to imitate David’s dancing 
before the Ark. 

From the Spanish Ecclesiastical Directory it 
appears that Spain has—or, we suppose wé must 
now say had—800 convents and monasteries, with 
about 15,000 nuns and monks. There are in Spain 
55 diocesan bishops, about 2,500 canons and abbots, 
about 1,800 regular clergy, and about 24,000 vicars, 
answering to our curates and unbeneficed clergy. 
The annual cost of the Church in Spain, comprising 
about 16,000,000 souls, has been twice as great as in 
France, which numbers some 37,000,000 Roman 
Catholics. 

The Liberal papers in Spain are already begin- 
ning to hint at the expediency of discontinuing the 
tribute of 30,000,000 reals (£300,000), which found 
its way to Rome under a variety of pretexts; such, 
for instance, as the assignment of 9,000 duros 
(£1,800), which the Spanish Government paid to 
the Nuncio—the only instance in the civilised 
world of an Ambassador receiving his salary from 
the court to which he is accredited. 

The Edinburgh Spanish Evangelisation Society 
‘state that General Prim has declared to Senor 
Cabrera, one of their agents, and two other exiles, 
that they may now enter Spain with their Bibles 
under their arms, and freely preach its doctrines. 


Henry John Pye, rector of Clifton Campville, Staf- 
fordshire, and Prebendary of Hansacre, in Lichfield 
Cathedral, has, along with his wife, gone over to 
the Roman Catholic Church. He married, in 1851, 
Emily Charlotte, the only daughter of the Bishop 
of Oxford. Mr. Pye has held his appointment at 
Clifton since 1851, and it is of the yearly value of 


£950. 


The Church Mews states that the Archbishop of 
York, instigated thereto by the Bishop and Dean of 
Ripon, is about to institute proceedings against the 
Rev. Charles Voysey, author of the “Sling and the 
Stone,” and other heretical publications; but it 
appears that no intimation of such a prosecution 
has yet reached the authorities of the ecclesiastical 


courts. 


The Baptist Union has been holding its autumnal 
session at Bristol, when a larger number of ministers 
and delegates assembled than on any previous 
The proceedings appear to have been of 
an interesting character, and showed increasing life 
in the denomination represented, which may justly 


occasion. 


claim to have been among the earliest asserters of 
true religious freedom. At one of the meetings, 
the Rev. J. Mursell advocated a plan which, it has 
often seemed to us, might be carried out with 
advantage in our own body more frequently than 
itis. He mentioned that this plan had been re- 
commended also by the Rev. Samuel Martin, of 
Westminster, a man greatly revered in his own 
denomination, who once said to him: 

“T do wish very much that we could get some 
system by which a minister in full work could have 
associated with him, for a year or so, a young man 


preparing for the ministry, that he might work 
with that minister, and preach for him sometimes, 


and be led by him into the methods of pastoral 
work.” 


At his induction into the professorship of Theo- 


logy and Church History at the College of the 
Presbyterian Church in England, the Rev. Dr. W. 
Chalmers, in reply to questions put to him, avowed 
his belief in the Old and New Testament as the 


word of God, and of the Westminster confession of 


faith; his disbelief of Popish, Arian, Socinian, 
Arminian, and other doctrines; his conviction that 
the Presbyterian form in worship was most in 
accordance with sacred writ; and that he had not 
sought the new appointment from worldly motives. 
We can only say that Dr. Chalmers must have a 


wonderful theological digestion if he can really 


swallow and assimilate all that he thus professed 
his ability to do. 
nails is nothing to it. 


An ostrich’s power of digesting 


Dr. Cumming must look to his prophetic laurels. 


A most formidable rival has appeared in Australia» 
and has published a book containing fearful pro- 
phecies, supported, like the doctor’s, by incontro- 
vertible proofs from Scripture. He tells us that, 
contrary to common belief, the earth, instead of 
being orange-shaped, has the shape of a pine apple, 
and is elongated instead of being flattened at the 
poles; that this elongation has got to such a pitch 
that the earth is about to change its centre of 
gravity. Rome is to be suddenly overwhelmed, 
and seen no more forever; and the whole northern 


The able paper, read by Mr. Carvell Williams, the 
indefatigable Secretary of the Liberation Society, at 
the recent meeting of the Congregational Union, 
on “ Dissenters and the General Election,” is to be 
published in a cheap form, and our readers will do 
well to procure it for circulation among those of 
their friends who feel any doubts what their duty 
is in regard to the important political contest which 
is now so soon to be decided. 


“The Evangelical Union” have been promoting 


aseries of prayer meetings at Exeter Hall, which 
seem, from the descriptions given of them, to have 
been of a singular character. At one of them, Dr. 
Fry, a clergyman, stated that among the letters 
received asking for special supplications, was one 
from an undergraduate of Cambridge, who was 
tortured with doubts on the subject of religion. He 
was anxious that his faith should be confirmed, 
and that he might be enabled to evince that faith 
boldly before his fellow students in the university. 
This, said Dr. Fry, was a most important matter at 
the present time, when men of immense energy 
and ability, most of them clergymen of the Esta- 
blished Church, were directing all their powers to 
force their erroneous opinions on the public schools 
and the universities of the country. The five or 
six prayers which followed all bore upon the state 
of this unhappy young man. In the prayers the 
forthcoming elections were not forgotten, and one 
person asked the prayers of the meeting for an in- 
dividual, on the ground that his landlord had seized 
his goods for rent ! 

At the consecration last week of the English 
Church at Constantinople in memory of the British 
soldiers and sailors who died in the Crimean war, 
the Greek Patriarch paid the unprecedented com- 


pliment of sending his vicar and a bishop to be 
present. 


According to the Liverpool Mercury, the Rev. 


dous disturbance. 


ing immediately to Australia, they may escape the 


hemisphere will share more or less in the tremen 
The dwellers on the north side 
of the equator are informed, however, that emigrat- 


threatened cataclysm, and, after it is over, return 
to enjoy the new earth, which is to be so pervaded 
with currents of magnetism and electricity, that 
the soil will be fruitful beyond the power of the 
liveliest imagination to conceive, and man is to live 
as long as the oak of the forest. The author in- 
tends to come out next year with a fuller develop- 
ment of his prophetic teachings; from which we 
derive the comforting assurance that the northern 
hemisphere is not in immediate danger. 

As our readers will have learned from the daily 
papers, Dr. Longley, archbishop of Canterbury, 
died on Tuesday night, at the age of 74. He was 
not a man of great power or extraordinary attain- 
ments, and his episcopate, extending over a period 
of thirty-two years, has left no marked traces be- 
hind; but he was one who always shewed himself 
anxious to discharge faithfully the duties confided 
to him, and,;who answered well to the description 
which Miss Bronté gave of him, when he held the 
see of Ripon, “he is certainly a most charming 
Bishop; the most benignant gentleman that ever 
put on lawn sleeves; yet stately too, and quite 
competent to check encroachments.” We may just 


' recal to the recollection of our readers that it was 


the conversion of the Archbishop’s sister, Mrs. De- 
vonport, of Bath, to the Unitarian faith, which led 
to the correspondence between her husband and 
him that was afterwards published under the title 
of the “ Brothers’ Controversy,” and which, though 
it produced no change in the views of the writers, 
was the means of making them understand each 
other better, and drawing them more closely n 
affection together. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Rev. F, Meyrick, one of the leaders of the 
Anglo-Continental Society, says in regard to Spain: 

“The first thing that we must expect is a wide- 
spread manifestation of the infidelity which has 
hitherto been concealed under the veil of uniformity, 
and possibly some violent excesses directed against 
priestly rule. The people would have burnt the 
Jesuits’ house at Port St. Mary to the ground, and@ 
massacred the inmates, if they had not been pre- 
vented by Prim. On the other hand, there isa 
vast amount of very gross superstition; and Spain’s 
religious danger is lest the struggle shouldjcome to 
be between infidelity and superstition, with no 
tertium quid.” 


The Gaulois reports the following: Two gentle- 
men were speaking in one of the streets of Madrid 
of the departure of the Jesuit fathers. “Have you 
observed,” said one, “ that they never chanted the 
mass? It appears that such was the rule of the 
order.” “I am not surprised,” replied the other ; 
“birds of prey do not sing.” 

Looking merely at some outward signs of pro- 
gress which Romanism shews in this country, there 
are those who seem to fear that its shadow is again 
about to darken the land; but Mr. John Morley, in 
an article in the Fortnightly, points out sufficient 
reasons for regarding any such fear as altogether’ 
groundless: 

“Catholicism may long remain a vital creed to: 
millions of men, a deep source of spiritual consola- 
tion and refreshment, and a bright lamp in per- 
plexities of conduct and morals; but resting on 
dogmas which cannot, by any amount of compro- 
mise, be incorporated with the daily increasing 
mass of knowledge, assuming as the condition of its 


‘| existence forms of the theological hypothesis which 


all the preponderating influences of contemporary 
thought concur directly or indirectly in discredit- 
ing, upheld by an organisation which its history for 
the last five centuries has exposed to the distrust 
and hatred of men, as the sworn enemy of mental 
freedom and growth—the pretensions of Catholic- 
ism to renovate society are among the most pitiable 
and impotert that ever devout, high-minded, and 
benevolent persons deluded themselves into main- 
taining or accepting. Over the modern invader it 
is as powerless as Paganism was over the invaders 
of old. The barbarians of industrialism, grasping 
chiefs and mutinous men, give no ear to priest or 
pontiff, who speak only dead words, who confront 
modern issues with blind eyes, and who stretch out 
but a palsied hand to help. ‘Christianity,’ accord- 
ing to a well-known saying, ‘has been tried, and 
failed; the religion of Christ remains to be tried.” 
One would prefer to qualify the first clause, by 
admitting how much Christianity has done for 
Europe even with its old organisation, and to 
restrict the charge of failure within the limits of 
the modern time..” 


At a meeting of Belfast Presbyterians with 
reference to the approaching election, the Rev. 
David Hunter said he was convinced it would be 
for the welfare of the Protestant churches of Ire- 
land to be dissevered from the State. The Regium 
Donum he described as a miserable pittance—“‘a 
bone cast to the Puritan dog to keep him from 
growling.” He wished for nothing but to see all 
Protestant churches breathing the pure air of 
spiritual freedom. The Presbyterian Church would 
not heap distinctions on those who scorned its 
simple service, and “ prayed by act of Parliament.” 


In a pamphlet just published, the Rey. Malcolm 
Mac.Coll, a clergyman of the Establishment, thus 
strongly, but truly, speaks of the positian which the 
Church of England has too generaily assumed, and 
which has done so much to weaken its strength * 


“The clergy have eyer been ready to fight the 
battle of one party in the State, and have unfor- 
tunately opposed nearly every measure of bene- 
ficence and justice which the mass of the people 
regard with gratitude. What bas been the conse- 
quence? Let the serried ranks of Dissent answer. 
1 have some experience of the working classes, and 
I know that the opposition of our clergy to reform 
generally, the fact that their influence is always 
cast in the scale of the Tory party, has done more 
than anything to alienate the affections and the 
confidence of the working classes. At the same 
time it has been a matter of life and death with the 
Liberal party to weaken the Church, because the 
Church has always been their most formidable 
opponent.” . 
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At an archidiaconal conference of the diocese of 
Ely, to which laymen were admitted, the Rev. A. 
H. Wratislaw read a paper in which he gave it as 
his opinion that it was all “vanity and vexation of 
spirit ” to speak of the comprehension of Dissenters 
in the Church till there was a thorough internal 
reform of it. One reason why they would not 
rejoin it was that they felt that a large number of 
the clergy were forsaking the principles of the 
Reformation. Secondly, he did not believe Dis- 
senters would ever be largely attracted to the 
Church so long as the traffic in benefices continued 
to exist, as at present; the sale of “next presenta- 
tions ” must therefore be abolished. A third reason 
which prevented Dissenters from reuniting with 
the Church was that they had been accustomed toa 
considerable amount of control over their ministers, 
which they would not like to give up. They would 
also want to know whether the clergy were em- 
powered to administer vows to the sons and 
daughters of members of their congregations; and 
whether there was any power of punishing the 
clergy who indulged in such practices. Another 
thing essential before the co-operation of Dissenters 
could be expected was a revision of the Prayer- 
book, especially with regard to baptismal regenera- 
tion, and the teaching of the doctrine of absolution 
in the office for the visitation of the sick. Sixthly, 
the Church must show herself in a favourable light 
to Dissenters by undertaking and executing some 
great work for the benefit of both; and, lastly, it 
was necessary to havea “Directorium Anglicanum,” 
but not by its present editor, for Dissenters would 
never join the Church unless they were certain as 
to what would meet their eyes and ears when they 
went into it. 


Writing of the same conference, the Zndependent, 
which thinks it a pity that bishops and their friends 
do not “comprehend” Dissenters better, says: 

“Archdeacon Rose strongly condemned clergy- 
men ‘ who broke the unity of the Church by going 
to the Baptist meeting-house in their own parish, 
forgetful of their ordination yow to drive away 
all strange doctrines;’ and carried away by his 
excitement far into the moonlit realms of fancy, 
he exclaimed, ‘That Church of Christ in these 
realms whose succession is unbroken, whose orders 
cannot be challenged, whose doctrine is pure, 
whose discipline is apostolical, whose ministers 
have stemmed the tide of Romanism and infide- 
lity—a Church like this cannot be expected to 
become a suppliant at the gates of a hundred sects 
which have left her communion!’ Is it not 
wonderful the power of imagination and belief 
that resides in an Archdeacon! This was nota 
hopeful beginning, but there was improvement as 
the debate went on. One layman amid many 
‘Obs’ and ‘Noes’ declared that the missionary 
work of Dissenters shamed the Church, and 
he rebuked the superciliousness of the clergy; 
another layman wound up the conversation by 
‘ appealing to his clerical friends to come down one 
step. The Dissenters came amongst Church con- 
gregations, and why should not the clergy come 
and hear the Dissenters? That was what he called 
brotherly love. These mixed conferences will 
‘bring a much-needed supply of common sense to 
ithe councils of the Church.” 


In regard to the dispute which has been going 
on in the columns of the Guardian respecting the 
terms of communion, one of its correspondents 


asks: 

“When did the Church of England make the 
Thirty-nine Articles her terms of communion in 
any sense whatever? A layman might go from 
his cradle to his grave, live a long life, be in full 
communion with our Church all his life, and never 
come across the Thirty-nine Articles in any way. 
Nobody would ever require him to recite them, or 
subscribe to them. How, then, can they possibly 
‘be our terms of communion? . . . I venture 
to submit that our terms of communion are simply 
and solely the two great Creeds [the Apostles’ and 
the Nicene]. Surely, no particular or national 
Church has any right to add to or diminish from 
the terms of communion as they have been de- 
livered down from the beginning, or settled by 
(cumenical Councils. Is not this our great quar- 
rel with the Church of Rome, that she has added 
to the old Catholic terms of communion novel 
terms and conditions of her own devising ? If the 
Church of Engiand has indeed imposed the Thirty- 
nine Articles on all her members as terms of com- 
‘munion, why, then let us confess that she has com- 
mitted a most unwarrantable act of the same kind 
-precisely as that of the Roman Church when she 
tacked on to the Nicene Creed that of Pope 
Pius IV.” 

In a letter to the same paper, dated from “The 
Benedictine Mission-house,” “t Ignatius, O.8.B. 
Superior,” solicits help for a continental Jewish 
Rabbi (£2 a week is what is required), who, having 


deen ordained to the ministry among the Episcopal ! 


Methodists of America, chanced to look into St. 
Edmund’s Church, Lombard-street, and was so 
impressed that he was ready to become a member 
of the English Church, and join the “Father” ia 
his work, if he could only be provided with the 
necessaries of life. “Ignatius,” however, “dare 
not incur this fresh responsibility,” for, he says, 
“my profession of the monastic life is not a lucra- 
tive or a popular one, and the struggle to support 
my work is a hard one.” 

The Rev. E. Clay, the first Brighton clergyman 
who has openly pronounced in favour of disestab- 
lishment, in a sermon the other Sunday, said the 
Church of God—as defined in the 19th Article— 
never could be disestablished. The Church of 
Canada and the Episcopal Church of Scotland had 
been disestablished, and that had increased their 
spiritual strength and prosperity. In his opinion 
secular honour and wealth have proved, and do 
prove, a hindrance rather than a help to the spread 
of the truth. Without intending a reproach to any 
party whatsoever, he warned his hearers that 
religion and the welfare of the Church had been 
made, and might be made again, a stalking-horse 
for political purposes, by men who, when they had 
obtained their wishes, would make an end of their 
profession of religion. He did not think that if 
the Church of England were disestablished God’s 
truth would be gone from us. The religious mind 
of the public was evidently fast drifting to dis- 
establishment. But they need not therefore despair. 
Tf her doctrines remain pure and Scriptural, and 
her discipline were made so, the English would be- 
come a more vigorous branch of Christ’s Church. 
If she were emancipated to-morrow from the earthly 
elements of ‘promotion, patronage, &c., she would 
be more likely to exhibit the simple holy life of the 
primitive Christian Church. 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XXVII. 


Supsxct: “The Hebrew feelings towards death and 
a future life.” 

Read 2 Samuel xii. 15—23. David’s child was 
struck with sickness, and was on the point of 
death. And David prayed to God for his child, 
and kept his fast, and lay all night upon the 
ground in his sorrow. After some days the child 
died, and David learned that the child was dead; 
then he rose up from the ground and washed and 
anointed himself, and changed his apparel and 
went into the House of Jehovah and worshipped. 
And he came back to his own house and did eat. 
Then his servants asked him why he did thus. 
And he said, “While the child was yet alive, I 
fasted and wept, for I said, Who knoweth whether 
Jehovah will be gracious to me, that the child may 
live? But now he is dead, wherefore should I 
fast? Can I bring him back again? I shall go to 
him, but he will not return to me.” 

Read also 2 Samuel xviii. 6—33. After the 
battle, Absalom is caught in a tree, and Joab kills 
him. Joab’s son asks leave to run and tell David. 
But Joab is afraid lest, after the custom of the 
times, the bearer of ill news should be put to death, 
and he sends a poor Cushite, or negro, to tell 
David of the victory won and of his son’s death. 
And the King was much moved with grief, and he 
went up to’the chamber over the city gate and 
wept. And as he went, he said, “O my son, 
Absalom! my son,my son Absalom! O that I had 
died for thee! O Absalom, my son, my son! 

The Hebrews believed that death came from the 
hand of a wise and good God, and everywhere in 
the Blble we see the devout and beautiful spirit 
in which they looked upon it. Precious in the 
eyes of Jehovah is the death of his saints; and 


“ When I walk through the valley of the shadow of 
death I shall fear no evil, for thou wilt be with 
me,” write the Psalmists. , 

Very slight are the allusions to a future life 
among the Hebrew writers. They lived surrounded 
by a dark and gloomy mythology of a future world 
below ground, which they carefully avoided, and 
chose silence rather than that superstition. So 
often, however, as they draw near the subject, it is 
in a devout and happy spirit (Ps. ciiiix.8.) IfI 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if [ make my 
bed in hell [or the grave], behold thouartthere. In 
the very late days when Daniel, chap. xii. 2, was 
written, the doctrine of a resurrection was become 
common. 

ee 

Loneton.—On Sunday week, the Rev. William 
Oates delivered a lecture in the Court-house, on 
the Fatherhood of God. The attendance was good, 
and many strangers were present. 


A BISHOP SET RIGHT. 


Last July the Bishop of Oxford assured the House 
of Lords that “Dr. Colenso had received private 
remonstrances, brotherly counsel, the tenderest 
and kindest counsel, from his seniors at home, and 
such counsel had led him only to some new out- 
break of violence.” The Bishop of Natal had read 
this, he says, with amazement. In disproof, he 
refers tobis published reply in 1863, to the circular 
letter of the bishops calling upon him to resign his 
see. In that reply he wrote :—“ I share very deeply 
your Grace’s expression of regret that your first 
act of intercourse with me should have been of this 
character, and I am painfully sensible of the fact 
that, ever since my landing in this country—with 
the exception of one letter from the Bishop of 
Oxford more than six months ago, and a message 
from the Bishop of Capetown to the effect that the 
Bishop of St. Asaph had expressed a readiness to 
discuss my views (upon the Romans) with me, 
if I chose to visit him for that purpose—not a 
single expreasion of sympathy or brotherly kind- 
ness has reached me from any one of my episcopal 
brethren in England or Ireland, though it was well 
known I was suffering under great mental 
trial and perplexity.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury seems to have told the Bishop 
of Capetown that he was willing to hold an 
amicable conference with Dr. Colenso, 
and His Grace understood that this was declined. 
But it appears that the Bishop did not in any way 
convey the message. Dr. Colenso wrote to bim to 
say that he should be most glad to meet singly and 
privately ‘‘with any bishop who, either from a 
sense of duty to the Church and to what he 
believed to be the truth, or from a feeling of charity 
towards a brother whom he wished to recover, 
would be willing to meet and discuss with me any 
of the questions raised in my ‘Commentary.’” To 
the Archbishop Dr. Colenso wrote in a second 
letter :—“ I cannot doubt that I might have profited 
much by friendly counsel from some, at least, of 
my episcopal brethren, if any such had been 
offered. Andon this account alone I must espe- 
cially regret the complete state of isolation in 
which I have been left by them, upon returning to 
my native land after some years of labour in the 
misssionary field.” From that time to this, writes 
the Bishop of Natal from his diocese, “not a single 
word of sympathy, brotherly counsel, or ‘ private 
remonstrance’ of any kind has reached me from 
anyone of my ‘seniors at home.’ I am not now 
complaining of this—I only state the fact; and I 
am very sensible of the love of justice and fair 
play which some of the bishops have manifested in 
their public utterances. But I am utterly at a loss 
to account for Bishop Wilberforce’s making the 
above assertion.” The remark of the Pall Mali on 
the conduct of the Bishops is, “ We can only say 
that it is little like that of men of the world. But 
what can be said of the Bishop of Oxford’s asser- 
tion? Nothing, except that though the Bishop of 
Natal calls it ‘amazing, it will not amaze us in 
England very much.” 


REVIEW: 


The Quarterly Review. October, 1868. 

AN article on “The Archbishops of Canterbury of 
the Reformation” passes a very high encomium on 
the two new volumes of Dr. Hook’s work, whose 
interest centres in the accounts of the two arch- 
bishops (William Warham and Thomas Cranmer), 
Henry VIII., Crumwell, and Cardinal Wolsey. 
Crumwell, so spelt by way of distinction, is de- 
scribed as a bad, bold, hypocritical, unscrupulous, 
and venal man. The last scenes in the life of 
Cranmer, so well known to all, are rehearsed in a 
tender and forgiving spirit. A brief account of 
this reviewer’s positions on some questions of 
Church and State will be more interesting to our 
readers than a dry resumé of the whole article. 

A National Church.—“If England and Ireland 
be one united kingdom, with one Established 
Church, and not two separate monarchies loosely 
allied by the overshadowing of two Crowns Im- 
perial resting for the time upon one brow, this 
destruction of the Church’s nationality in one 
island must logically imply its destruction as a 
national Church in both, although it may still 
survive as|an anomaly in one. To build this up, 
which it is now so lightly proposed to pull down, 
was, in fact, the master aim of the great Reforma- 
tion statesmen.” p. 387. Has this reviewer for- 
gotten Scotland? or does he, like Mr. Snowdon 
Henry, one of the candidates for the South Eastern 
division of Lancashire, maintain the Established 
Church in England, Scotland, and Ireland? 

The Church always under State Control.—“ In 
truth, before the Reformation, as well as since the 
Reformation, the Church of England was, on one 
side, an act of Parliament Church. It was a 
branch of the one Holy Apostolical Church, settled 
within this realm, welcomed by the realm, honoured, 
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endowed, established ; and so exercising, upon cer- 
tain honourable conditions, its spiritual functions in 
the land. What the Crown, the Parliament, and the 
people claimed was not to have created the spiritual 
body with its creeds, doctrines, ministry, and 
sacramental life; but to have created, and so to 
have the right to enforce, and if need were to 


the tichorrine rhinoceros, the cave-bear, and the 
cave-hyzena were still surviving in the land. These 
investigations, however, geined a special attention 
from being looked upon as hostile to Christianity 
by a large public, who accordingly either feared 
them, or sometimes triumphed inthem. But those 
theologians who most ‘thoroughly understand the 


modify, the conditions under which that life and | bearings of the case, see at once the uncharitable- 
ministry were exercised, [at the Reformation.]| ness and the injustice of bringing against such 


The Church, which had been the subject of old 
Acts of Parliament, became the subject of new acts, 
which aimed at restoring the old compact between 
the spirituality and the temporality to their original 
conditions, and guarding for the futtira aeninst tha 
evils of the ;---*" ° 7" ° 

“ vas. (p. 50.) ‘ The assertion of the 
supremacy of the crown was no new pretension, first 
urged at the era of the Reformation, but had been 
from time immemorial the claim of the English 
crown, enforced or suffered to sleep according to the 
strength of the monarch on the throne; but always 
re-asserted and perpetually re-enforced by statutory 
enactments. Forgotten as this is by numbers, no 
fact in history is more certain.” (p. 394.) In 
this sense of subjection to the King rather than to 
the Pope, the action of the English Church has 
been uniform. “For one leading object of the 
Dean has evidently been to show the unbroken- 
ness of this Church of England from the beginning 
until now, to exhibit it one and the same body from 
the mission of Augustin to the present hour; to 
show it protesting against the rising aggressions of 
Rome under the Plantagenets, and enforcing the 
protests with the brave hearts and strong hands of 
the Tudor kings.” (p. 388.) 

The, Suppression of the Monasteries—The Dean 
“ shows that it had at all times belonged to the King 
of right to visit all collegiate and monastic institu- 
tions; that eighty-one alien priories, that is, priories 
in England affiliated to religious houses abroad, had 
been sequestered by King John; thattbirty more had 
been sequestered by Edward III., restored in the 
first year of Henry IV., but again suspended in his 
sixth year; that Henry V. had by act of Parlia- 
ment suppressed the alien priories and vested their 
estates in the Crown; that throughout the middle 
ages, and before the Reformation was thought of, 
the creators of colleges—such as Walter de Merton 
and William of Wykeham—had found the means 
of endowing their great foundations from similar 
sources; that the distinction, moreover, between 
Church property and monastic property was most 
marked [How?], and that no notion of peculiar 
sacredness then attached to the holdings of the 
monasteries; that they were institutions to be 
judged of simply by their results, and that they 
had long ceased to effect in any real degree the 
useful purposes for which they had at first been 
founded. They no longer sustained either religion 
or learning. The Dean has therefore no profes- 
sional censures for the resumption by the State of 
property of which it might justly regard itself as 
the trustee, providing only that the mode of re- 
sumption was fitting, and the uses to which the 
resumed property was put, were of the nature of a 
cy pres redistribution.” But that was not done, 
and the reviewer, pushed for an argument against 
the implied analogy with the present movement 
to disendow the Irish Church, resorts to a mild 
threat. “It is well that at the present time the 
warning which this appropriation of the confiscated 
estates of the religious houses suggests should be 
with all distinctness repeated. All experience 
teaches us that whether or no other curses attend 
upon such confiscation, the curse of misappropria- 
tion has attached itself with unvarying fixedness to 
all such acts.” (pp.403-4.) Were, then, the colleges 
created out of monastic property by Merton and 
Wykeham vi-ited by this curse of misappropriation ? 

The following extract from a very interesting 
article on Lake Dwellings, shows that educated 
orthodoxy is prepared to surrender the Biblical 
chronology, and that, too, somewhat easily. “A 
very few years ago, in fact, since the discovery of 
the Swiss lake dwellings, evidence was prominently 
brought forward in England to prove that the 
antiquity of man on the earth far transcended the 
common estimate of 6,000 or 7,000 years, seeing 
that tribes of men making and using very rude 
stone implements were already living in the time 
of the extinct quaternary animals. Since then, the 
enquiry has been taken up with great vigour, and 
the search in gravel beds and limestone caverns has 
at any rate placed it beyond doubt that savage 
tribes of meninhabited Europe while the mammoth, 


enquiries the imputation of heresy. Dates arrived 
at by the process of adding up generations and 
years and days, in such computations as that 


printed in the margins of our Bibles -.nely 
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we regarucu as umitiog the ages of the savages of 
Brixham and St. Achea), when they would not be 
put in evidence against the high antiquity of the 
mammoths, among whom these men lived. And 
however great may be the merit and use of calcu- 
lations based on the Bible, they carry upon their 
face the confession of their indefiniteness, and 
obviously cannot be taken as binding upon men’s 
faith.” p. 439. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States and the New Dominion was 
opened at New York on the 7th of October. There 
were 320 delegates present, and forty-two bishops. 
A proposal for union with the Wesleyans appears 
to have met with more success in America than 
here. The New York Churchman says: 

“The Methodist Conference has appointed a 
commission of seven to confer with a like commis- 
sion from our General Convention, in regard to the 
re-union of the Methodists with the Church. The 
act is one that deserves our gravest and kindest 
consideration.” 


An American paper tells the following story of 
a clergyman to whom a farmer complained that 
ministers earned money much faster than he did. 
“Now,” said the farmer, ‘‘ when you are called upon 
to marry a couple, you never expect a Jess sum 
than three dollars, and you sometimes get ten 
dollars. This is only for a few minutes’ service.” 
“Pooh!” replied the doctor; “I would agree to 
give you half my next marriage-fee for a bushel of 
potatoes.” “ Very well,” said the farmer, “I'll take 
your offer, and send you the potatoes.” A few 
days afterwards, the clergyman was called on to 
unite a couple at D——, a place about four miles 
from where he lived. When the ceremony was 
over, the bridegroom said, “ Well, parson, s’pose I 
must fork out something for your trouble. What 
say you to takingone of my terrier pups? The best 
breed, I tell you, in the country. Shocking nice to 
have in the barn. Worth full five dollars, and I 
suppose a figure or two would do for the splice, 
eh?” The doctor took up the pup with joy. The 
joke was too good; he hastened to the farmer, say- 
ing, “Now, friend, here is my fee; how shall we 
divide it?” The farmer relished the joke so well 
that he increased the potatoes to half-a-dozen 
bushels. 

The Herald of Gospel Liberty gives this “scrap 
of a dialogue on a Mississippisteamboat ” : 

“ Catholic Priest : But did not Christ say, ‘Tell it 
to the church ?? Now what church was this ? 

Christian: It was not the Roman Church, for 
no such church existed then. Not one Roman had 
yet been converted; but the Romans were Pagans 
for years afterwards, 

Priest : But what church was it ? 

Christian: Church there is ekklesia, and signifies 
congregation. It signifies tell it to the church, z.e., 
congregation of which he is a member. Surely 
none other. 

Priest: But how could he say then, ‘What ye 
shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ?” 

Christian: Because that if they enforce simply 
Bible discipline, heaven will approve their action ; 
but you would not tell it to the church, but to the 
priest or bishop. 

Priest: Yes: but I insist upon it that Christ 
established an earthly tribunal, and those who re- 
ject its decisions cannot be saved. 

Christian: I think not. Do you really suppose 
all will be lost who reject the decisions of Rome ? 

Priest: Certainly. So Jesus said. 

Christian: O no. Jesus did not say it. Do 
you believe that the Greek Church, of ninety 
millions of people, all of whom reject the authority 
of Rome, will be lost ? 

Priest: O no; they are orthodox in faith. 

Christian: But they reject your version of the 
Trinity, and other doctrines; they reject your 
authority altogether, and yet you admit that they 
are not lost. So you thus give up the whole ques- 
tion of authority. 

Priest: Well, what cburch do you hold to ? 

Christian: The church established by Christ. be- 


fore any earthly creed or sect; a church composed 
of all God’s children—of all the good. 

Priest: Well, you are more reasonable than any 
Protestant Ihave met. They all draw their doc- 
trines and usages from us, yet deny our authority. 

Christian: We draw nothing from you. 

Priest: Yes, you get the Bible from us. 

Christian: No; the Jews, the Greek Church, the 
Armenians, Abyssinians, and others preserved the 
Bible, independent of you. 

Priest: But you admit that St, Peter fo 
the Roman Church, aed 

Christian: By no means. Peter never saw 
Rome. The first church history is the Acts, and! 
that leaves him in Jerusalem. “No history extant’ 
is old enough to be proof. Paul (Rom. xvi.) names: 
all of note 86 Rome, but makes no mention of 
Peter. Your church was founded by Constantine 
in the fourth century; but your government dates 
back as far as Numa—eight hundred years before 
the Christian era,” ¥ 


The New York Times says! 

“The Democratic party in England [by which, of 
course, the Conservatives are meant] argue that if 
the Episcopal Church be disestablished all the 
people will turn infidels and Papists. The only 
thing which holds them to Paul and Luther is the 
Establishment. Now, why is it that, in this country, 
where we have no establishment, the people do not. 
turn either to Tom Paine or the Pope, but adhere 
to Christianity and the Reformation ? Will Church- 
men acknowledge that it is because the Americans 
are wiser and better than the English? Or what?” 

If we may trust the Wew York Independent, the 
Wesleyan Conference of this country has refused, 
on account of his marriage with the wife of his 
deceased sister, to accede to the request of the 
Canadian Conference that Mr. Punshon should be 
appointed President of its next assembly, and his 
name willbe dropped from the “legal hundred ” of 
next year. The Jndependent thinks “this shows noé. 
a little of the old leaning of the English Wesleyans 
towards the traditions of Episcopacy; for it is the 
prohibition of the canon law which gives such a 
marriage its ill-savour, and the legal statute would 
have been expunged in England but for the opposi- 
tion of the bishops.” 


Che Unitarian Perald. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1868. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Ovr correspondent, Mr. GarrDNER, upon 
whose arguments against disestablishment 
we commented last week, returns to the 
charge in a letter which we print in 
another column. Into the details of his 
reasoning we cannot further enter, con- 
sisting, as it does, of little more than the 
reiteration of arguments which we have 
already noticed—we would say answered— 
but of this our readers must be the 
judges. We recur to the subject, how- 
ever, because the new illustrations ad- 
duced, and indeed the whole tenor of the 
letter, bring out into stronger relief than 
ever that utterly anomalous state of 
the Established Church, for which the 
beginning of any remedy must be dises~ 
tablishment. 

The central difficulty of the whole 
subject lies in the fact that at present 
the establishment sustains a two-fold 
character—is, at once, what has been aptly 
called “a branch of the civil service,” and, 
an organisation of the religious life. Now 
these two characters are radically incom- 
patible. For a time, so long as a church 
is in reality the church of a whole nation, 
the incompatibility may not be glaringly 
manifest, though even then we believe 
that all historical experience tends to 
show that such a position, as a department 
of Government, is repressive of anything 
like high religious life; but when the 
religious life of a people has passed be- 
yond the initial stage in which alone 
uniformity is possible, and has deye- 
loped itself into the infinite diversity of 
belief, of worship, of activity, which we 
see in our own country and in every 
land in which it has free play, then the 
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incompatibility appears in unmistakable 
ways. It is so at present in regard to the 
English Establishment. Some uniformity 
1s necessary in any institution for which 
the whole nation has a certain collective 
responsibility, yet the day is long past in 
which either the nation could agree upon 
any standard of uniformity to enforce, orany 
large proportion of the nation could aceept 
it, if agreed upon. Thus we have prac- 
tically come to this—that the nation does 
not settle any standard of uniformity, and 
the Church does not accept any. The 
standard which nominally obtains is the 
settlement of a long past time. The pre- 
sent nation, as now represented by Parlia- 
ment, has not settled it, and is notoriously 
dissatisfied with it, but dare not face the 
quixotic task of attempting any better 
settlement. On the other hand, that 
standard is quite as far from being accepted 
by the Church. Three great parties, as 
widely diverse as any three Dissenting 
sects, habitually drive their respective 
coaches and six through and through 
it, making it mean the most ludic- 
rously diverse things and only agree- 
ing in vilifying each other with a license 
of bitterness unknown in Nonconformist 
controversies, and —in glorifying the 
Establishment. Mr. Garrpner appre- 
hends that the nation may “ renounce the 
trust” of governing the church. Practi- 
cally, the nation has renounced it long 
ago. For a century past there has been 
nothing that can fairly be called govern- 
ment of the Church of England. The 
contrast has become too broad between 
the governing power and the institution 
to be governed. The church may be a 
branch of the Civil Service, but the people 
at large have become too much accustomed 
to think of churches as free associations 
and organisations of religious life, to feel 
easy in treating the Established Church in 
a way perfectly different from all others. 
It is true that we Unitarians can agitate 
for the striking out of the Athanasian 
Creed (and, by the way, why does our 
correspondent while affirming this, hit 
out at the Times for crying down Ritual- 
ism?) but surely this is the reductio ad 
absurdum of his own argument. What 
right have men to impose conditions upon 
the profession and working out of other 
men’s religious life? What right have 
we to dictate what other men shall or shall 
not have in their prayer-book? What 
right have we to insist either upon their 
being more bigotted or more liberal than 
their own religious life may lead them to 
be? Of course, the reply is—the right of 
the whole nation over one department of 
its government service; but this only 
brings out more clearly the unnaturalness 
of such a status for a church. Here, in- 
deed, is the positive idea upon which the 
Liberation Society is based—an idea which 
though it has been sneered at as a 
mere cover for destruction and spolia- 
tion, is beginning to be better appreciated, 
and must eventually become more and 
more prominent. The religious life of 
men must be allowed to work out freely, 
in such groupings together and in such 
forms of faith and activity as may be 
natural. Our Nonconformist churches 
have fought the battle for this too long 
and too well to be able to recognise now 
any other principle. The fact that three 
great sections of English religious life— 
Ritualists, Evangelicals,and Broad Church, 
nominally united into one great organisa- 
tion—inherit a position which gives to the 
nation a right to treat them in quitea 


different way, involves some difficult com- 
plications of property before they can be 
put in the position of independence essen- 
tial to real churches, but no way out of 
these complications can be so utterly 
hurtful to the religious life of England, 
and to the vitality of these bodies, as the 
maintenance of their present position. We 
are persuaded that the first step towards a 
right state of things is disestablishment. 
We will not quarrel over the exact mean- 
ing of the word. Our friend says it 
means that the Church will be freed from 
State control. As to control in the details 
of its management, it is free from that 
already. As to control in the prin- 
ciples of its management, it will be 
no more free than are hundreds of exist- 
ing religious trusts, great and small, which 
are administered according to schemes 
settled by the State. The real safeguard 
of the Church of England in the past, 
alike in the face of party predominence 
and the inaction and neutrality of the 
State, has been its parochial independence. 
And this is a sufficient safeguard for the 
future. Our friend adopts our statement 
that the action of the State has uniformly 
been to broaden religious trusts, and not 
to narrow them. He relies upon this as 
ensuring that if we only keep the Church 
established, the law courts will go on 
widening in their authoritative interpre- 
tations of doctrine. It seems to us that 
it may be much more safely relied upon 
to ensure that if the Church be disesta- 
blished, whatever parochial independence 
now exists will be strengthened and 
enlarged. It is in this direction that the 
broadening process of Chancery settle- 
ments has uniformly proceeded. The 
State never likes to touch doctrine, but in 
every change leaves a little more freedom 
than before to individual ministers and 
congregations. Grant us this; let the 
parishes and parish ministers of England 
be made as free by law as they have 
already become by the difficulty of enforc- 
ing ecclesiastical legislation, and every- 
thing else will gradually right itself. 


Ir is with feelings of deep regret that we an- 
nounce the loss cf another of our honoured 
worthies—Mr, Roprert Hnywoon, of Bolton—whose 
death took place on Tuesday last, at the age of 
eigbty-two. He was truly one who adorned the 
doctrine which he professed, and by his upright, 
benevolent, Christian walk, made it respected even 
among those who most widely differed from him 
in religious opinion, Throughout his long life, as 
a local paper testifies, he was actively engaged in 
promoting every institution for the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the people of his native 
town, and for the alleviation of distress and suffer- 
ing oceasioned by poverty and sickness. From the 
opening of the Infirmary and Dispensary in 1814, 
he was not only one of its most earnest and 
generous supporters, but laboured indefatigably 
for more than forty years as its honorary secretary, 
and on tendering his resignation, only last week, 
presented to it the munificent sum of £1,000. As 
far back as 1826, Mr. Heywood was elected one of 
the trustees for Great Bolton, and held the office 
till their duties lapsed, when a Charter of Incor- 
poration was obtained, in procuring which he 
took a leading part. He was several times 
chosen by his fellow-citizens to represent them 
in the Town Council, and was the second Mayor, 
succeeding Charles J. Darbishire, Esq., in 
November, 1839. In the following year he 
was offered a baronetey by Her Majesty on 
the occasion of her marriage, but this honour 
he respectfully but firmly declined. In 1856 he 
was elected an alderman, and has continued in the 
Council uniaterruptedly since that time. Mr. Hey- 
wood was likewise a borough and county magis- 
trate, being placed on the commission of the peace 


for the county ia 1835, and for the borough in 1839. 
As an ex-officio member of the Board of Guardians, 
Mr, Heywood alo tok an active share in the ad- 
ministra'ion of relief from the formation of the 
Bolton Poor-law Union, in the year 1838. Besides 
various cther useful works in the promotion and 
management of wlich he did much for the benefit 
of his native town, he specially interested Lim- 
self in the Public Baths, the Mechanics’ Institution, 
the Workiog Men’s Club, and the Poor Protection 
Society during the distribution of relief to the dis- 
tressed cotton operatives; and he was a liberal 
contributor to every benevolent and philanthropic 
effort which needed his help. He not only 
presented to the ratepayers a plot of land for a 
Recreation Ground, which now bears his name, 
but he also offered £500 towards the purchase of 
another plot in Little Bolton for a similar purpose, 
rightly believing that if the people were provided 
with facilities for innocent enjoyment it would 
tend greatly to eid the temperance cause, of which 
he was always a warm and consistent advocate. 

As a,boy, after leaving the Grammar School, he 
was placed under the tuition of the Rev. John 
Holland, minister of Bank-street Chapel, and in 
its] concerns Mr. Heywood, from an early period, 
took a warm and lively interest. In 1811 he was 
appointed one of the trustees, and filled the office 
of treasurer with unwearyiog care and fidelity for 
a period of forty years, resigniog"it so recently as 
last Christmas. For a great number of years he was 
also superintendent of the Sunday school, and taught 
the first class of young men until his marriage in 
1848, Towards the rebuilding of the chapel, in 1856, 
he contributed the sum of £1,000; and he likewise: 
purchased a public-house, fronting the chapel, a 
few years ago, for £500, with a view to the erection 
of new schools on the site—a purpose which we feel 
sure his friends and fellow-worshippers will now be 
more anxious than ever to carry into effect. He 
was deeply attached to the faith he professed, which 
had not been taken up on trust, but made his own 
by careful thought and study, and he was ever 
ready to do what he could to recommend it and give 
it success. For many years, and up to the time of 
his death, he was treasurer to the Widows’ Fund, 
connected with the ministers of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and to his excellent judgment and 
prudent management it is not a little indebted for 
the satisfactory condition in which it is placed. 

Only three weeks ago, Mr. Hey wood appeared in 
his usual vigorous health, andjtook an active part — 


‘in the arrangements for the approaching political 


contest. The last occasion on which we met him 
was at the first committee meeting in Manchester 
of the friends of Mr. Peeland Mr. Thompson, when 
he spoke to us in his own cheery way of the rapid 
progress which the “good cause” had made of late, 
and augured hopefully of its future triumphs. 
He was in his usual place at chapel on Sun- 
day, the 4th instant; but afterwards caught a 
severe cold, which, growing worse, on Thursday last 
confined bim to his room, and early on Tuesday 
morning he calmly and peacefully passed away. 

A good man, whose work has been well and faith- 
fully done, has gone to his rest, and for this we should 
not grieve ; but we cannot help feeling sad to think 
that the pleasant face and kindly voice, which did 
so much to enliven our meetings and cheer us on 
in our good work, will be seen and heard there no 
more. We can only pray that others equally true- 
hearted and devout may be raised up to fill the 
places of those whom we have recently lost, who 
will “ our failing ranks renew.” 


THE BISHOPS. - 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


BisHors are having just now a very hard time of 
it. They are, on the one hand, exalted by a par- 
ticular school into ineffable functionaries, who are 
the divinely-appointed channels through which 
flow all manner of graces to such persons as Mr. 
Purchas and Mr. Purchas’s congregation. It is 
indeed awful to reflect that the whole system of 
which the Ritualists and their allies are the zealous 
expounders would utterly collapse if it were to be 
satisfactorily establi-hed that Archbishop Parker’s 
consecration was incomplete, or if a short Act of 
Parliament were passed providing that in future 
the bishops should be appointed by letters patent, 
and that the form of consecration now in use 
should be discontinued—a method of putting an 
end to Ritualism like snipping a wasp in two at the 
thin part, which was proposed with a good deal of 
grim humour some time ago by a writer in Fraser's 
Magazine. Whilst the small knot of gentlemen on 
the vigour of whose supernatural functions so much 
depends are thus raised into quasi-divinities, on the 
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one hand, by those on whom they are supposed to 
confer their principal benefits, they are exposed, on 
the other hand, like other idols, to a good deal of 
objurgation as well. The Ritualists treat their 
bishops muchas Italian brigands are always said to 
treat their Madonnas. They worship and they whip 
them with equal vigour. Bishops are dear, but 
toys with unintelligible names intended for equally 
unintelligible purposes are still dearer, and if the 
two come into collision the bishops get the worst 
of it. The way in which Mr. Purchas set his bishop 
at defiance, and appealed against him to that wicked 
but good-natured and convenient guardian, the law 
of England, is fresh in the minds of all our readers, 
and we need not dwell upon it. We heartily wish 
Mr. Purchas and all who may have to take part in 
his appeal joy of their work. 

Whilst the Bishop of Chichester in the south-east 

is engaged with Mr. Purchas, who again has brougbt 
down on the people of Brighton a visitation from 
Dr. Cumming, the Bishop of Chester in the north- 
west is issuing exhortations against the Ritualists, 
which show that he, too, has his Seylla and Charyb- 
-dis requiring careful steering, and no doubt pro- 
ducing sufficient anxiety. There is something 
almost grotesque in the enumeration by the bishop 
of the right-hand defections and left-hand fallings 
off which disturb his mind and the decency of his 
diocese. The Ritualists have actually “allowed 
themselves to speak as if our national Christianity 
was to be dated from the arrival of the monk 
Augustine. They forget the presumptive evidence 
which most impartial writers had recognised of the 
knowledge ‘of the gospel having reached Britain 
moreor less directly from the east, and not through 
Rome. They ignored the time little, if at all, short 
of five centuries of a church which had her martyrs 
in the persecution of Diocletian, and which was 
represented by three bishops in three councils.” 
If the Ritualists had never done anything worse 
than “ignore” the rights and the wrongs of an 
insoluble and unimportant historical problem about 
the state of things which existed in these islands 
1,300 or 1,400 years ago, few people would care 
much about them. But thisis not all. They use 
the word “mass” for the communion, which has 
Popish associations, and, worse than this, they have 
actually altered the langugage which they once 
employed upon these subjects. “ There was a time 
when they were assured that the real super-local 
presence in the Holy Sacrament was a doctrine 
taught in their formula; now they were called 
upon to acknowledge a local objective presence.” 
It is awful to think of. We have got all the way 
from “ real super-local” to “local objective.” We 
used to be told that flesh and blood were really 
super-locally present on a given occasion. Weare 
now tuld that bread and wine are flesh and blood. 
As far as we can judge, the change is simply one 
from nonsense confessed to falsehood ready upon 
inquiry to resolve itself into nonsense. The bishop 
appears to be comparatively tolerant of the first, 
but to object to the second. On the other hand, 
the Evangelical clergy are nearly as bad as the 
“local objective ” party. They do not warn people 
of fast days. “The bread and wine were placed 
on the holy table by other hands and at another 
time than was enjoined by the Rubric.” Things 
are very bad on each side. There is something in 
the bishop’s reproof to the Ritualists and their 
antagonists which reminds us of the lecture which 
Stephen Jones, in “ Crabbe’s Tales,” received from 
his grandmother. Stephen, who had once been a 
very good boy, had fallen into bad company— 

The matron told, as tidings sad, 

What she had had heard of her beloved lad; 

How he to graceless, wicked men gave heed, 

And wicked books would night and morning read. 

Some former lectures she again began, 

And begg’d attention of her little man ; 

She brought, with many a pious boast, in view 

His former studies, and condemn’d the new : 

Once he the names of saints and patriarchs old, 

Judges and kings, and chiefs and prophets, told ; 

Then he in winter nights the Bible took, 

To count how often in the sacred book 

The sacred name appear’d, and could rehearse 

Which were the middle chapter, word, and verse, 

The very letter in the middle placed, 

And go employ’d the hours that others waste. 
Stephen Jones’s father interrupted his mother’s 
sermon by giving his son a sound flogging, an inhi- 
bition of the most practical sort. If bishops are to 
be of any use, they should go and do likewise. A 
few lines of manly indignation directed not only 
against the childish displays which Ritualists love, 
but against the paltry and degrading superstition 
which they embody in various shapes would be a 
relief in a bishop’s charge. It would be like opening 
the windows in a sick room, and letting in the 
fresh air. The Bishop of Chester, however, like his 
fellows, is far too much wrapped up in the mode- 
ration of the church, and its comprehensiveness, and 
the existence of various parties in it, to call a spade 
a spade. The lives of the greater part of the 
Episcopal bench are indeed devoted not merely to 
trimming, but to preaching to mankind at large, 
both by precept and by example, that there is in 
the whole world no process so admirable, so holy 
and blessed, as trimming. Whatever we do, let us 
never sacrifice the comprehensiveness of the 
Church ; let us recollect that it is many-sided, thet 
it represents different schools of thought, that it 
must on no account be allowed to fall into the 

hands of one party or to be narrowed to the views 
of a particular school. This continual anxiety to 


offend nobody becomes at last exceedingly tiresome. 
Are we never to have any decided straightforward 
common sense from the Bishops? If not, they 
have failed. ‘Their pretensions to be spiritual 
leaders are mere nonsense. They cannot lead at 
all, but only trim and beg people of more vigorous 
ways of thought to behave themselves with decency ; 
and if this is really the result at which we are com- 
pelled to arrive, the conclusion is too obvious and 
too unpleasant to be insisted upon. We all know 
what becomes, sooner or later, of people who push 
themselves into places of which they cannot dis- 
charge the duties. 


A THEATRE SERVICE. 


On Sunday evening last, I was induced to visit the 
New East London Theatre, better known as the 
“Effingham Saloon,” by the announcement that 
“ Miss M. Harris” would describe her “ eight 
hours’ vision of heaven.” Her address was 
delivered under the auspices of the Fast London 
Mission, which, under the superintendence of the 
Rev. W. Booth, professes to preach to the canaille 
of the district. Let me premise that I was not pre- 
judiced in favour of this Mission. Its startling 
directions to “Prepare to meet thy God,” ad nau- 
seum, had not biassed me to regard such labours as 
judicious, and my religious and sesthetic perceptions 
did not dispose me to cast in my lot with them, or 
to believe in the worth of their services. 

I was at the theatre before the hour fixed, 
and found some 2,500 persons already assembled, 
mostly men; not less than this number of persons 
had been drawn together long before the time 
appointed to worship God, or hear the addresses. 
Certainly the motives which led to the congregating 
of this enormous mass of human beings could not 
be such as Jead so many of the educated classes to 
more fashionable places of worship, for here, alas, 
was no rich apparel or handsome profiles to be dis- 
played, to the contempt of God, and the admiration 
of self. The audience was of the very lowest class, 
and, excepting in behaviour, presented little to 
attract. From first to last, this vast collection of 
the “swinish multitude” behaved in the most 
orderly and devout manner, seeming thoroughly to 
enjoy singing the Revivalist hymns, and to enter 
in great part into the passionate fervour of the 
prayers, The reading of the Bible was attentively 
listened to, and some seemed surprised that the 
Book contained such good things. 

The attention of the audience was thoroughly 
aroused, and from the beginning to the close of the 
service there were few that I saw inattentive, and 
none undevout, at least in comparison with most 
Christian congregations. In the introductory 
address there were, beneath much rubbish and ver- 
biage, many gleams of reason, anda rich type of 
Christian belief. 

Miss Harris, however, proved no ordinary woman. 
Her “vision,” in whatever light it be regarded, 
showed that her mind is of no common order. It 
was listened to with profound silence, and left an 
impression on the hearers most favourable to reli- 
gious emotions. She had, she said, been a great 
sufferer; for seven years she lay upon a sick bed, 
subject to fits; for four years of this period she 
was blind of one eye, and never for the seven 
years free from fits, or able to leave her bedroom, 
She lived at that time at Harrow-on-the-Hill, and 
the Methodists held occasional meetings in her 
chamber. At the close of a blessed service, she 
beheld a beautiful cliff, and the form of a departed 
friend appeared. He took her by the hand, and 
led her towards the gate of heaven, which at last 
appeared in view, and seemed of one piece. She 
wondered how it could ever be opened; but on her 
guide touching it, it immediately opened, and she 
then, as she believes, entered heaven. There were 
rows of streets, but she could see through a great 
part of the city. As she entered,she wished to see 
the Saviour; and no sooner had she formed 
this wish than Jesus appeared, standing at the 
right of the throne of God, with “ crowns’ 
in his hand. He appeared so beautiful that 
she could not withdraw her gaze for a long 
time, and she observed that his wounds bled 
occasionally, This surprised her, till her companion 
told her that the unfaithfulness of Christ’s Church 
caused those blessed wounds to bleed afresh. As 
His wounds bled the Saviour smiled, and never till 
then did she conceive rightly of the depth of His 
love for man, or of the baseness of sin. The sing- 
ing of the heavenly host, who were all of one height, 
was surpassingly beautiful, and she tried to join in 


it, but the song was unintelligible to her, all of it 
that she could understand being “the blood of the 
Lamb.” Whenever she desired to see anyone— 
Wesley or any other, immediately that person 
appeared to her senses—a coincidence it will be 
remembered with the teaching of Swedenborg, of 
whom she can scarcely have heard. 

After more of this kind, she proceeded to state 
that her companion assured her that she would 
soon be restored to health, and when she returned 
to consciousness she learned that for the space of 
eight hours her eyes had remained fixed upon one 
object, while she had been quite oblivious of all 
earthly affairs, and that for fifty minutes her arm 
had been raised in the air. All that her companion 
had predicted came to pass, and within a short time 
after her restoration to consciousness, 

I have referred to this curious address less for its 
merit, which to me appeared considerable, than to 
express the conviction with which I left the assem- 
bly—that a great work is being done, and that by 
such agencies the living bread of heaven is carried 
to those most in want of its sustaining life, and be- 
cause I think that if the right representative man 
were forthcoming, as great a multitude would 
gather among the poor and destitute to listen to 
the healthier doctrines of Christian Unitarianism, 
if the salvation of these perishing classes be deemed 
worth attempting. T..Gs 


AN ELECTION SQUABBLE IN 1734. 


Tux following letter has been handed to us by a 
correspondent. In itself it is a curiosity. It throws 
some light on election matters 130 years ago, espe- 
cially in relation to Dissenters. The scene is at 
Dean Row, in the parish of Wilmslow, Cheshire :— 
“From Wednesday Ap. 3rd to Wednesday Ap. 10th. 
1734. 

“To the Author of a malicious Reflexion upon the 
Minister of Dean Row, published in Adam’s Courant 
March 27th, 1734, 

Sir,—I’ve read yours wherein you lay this to my 
charge—that I spoke what follows to one of my 
Communicants. “ Friend Isaac, if you refuse to 
vote for Sir R——-t Co——n, you shall be excluded 
from the Lord’s Supper and be turned out of my 
congregation,” and afterwards, on that account, 
heap a great many vile Reflexions upon me. Now 
—the chief fault I find with this, which accordin, 
to the Tories is but a small one, a meer Peccadillo 
—is that there is not one word of truth in it, from 
the beginning totheend, The whole of it is a Lie 
an abominable Lie, a Spitefull, Malicious Lie; an 
the worst thing I can say of it (and that truely) ’tis 
a Tory Lie. Now as I am once again oblig’d to 
assert my Innocence, I do it here with an Easy Con- 
science, a Pleasant Cheerfulness, in the Presence of 
a God of Faithfulness and Truth, who will shortly 
not only be my Judge, but yours. 

“T solemnly affirm that I never said the afore- 
mention’d Words laid to my Charge, nor any thing 
that look’d like them—nay I solemnly appeal to the 
Searcher of Hearts (as ever I hope for Mercy at the 
great, the opening day,) I never once entertained a 
thought that look’d that way. If the thing can be 
prov’d, why was it not, by the affidavit of the Per- 
son you mention’d, taken before one or more of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace—why do you not 
either prove your Accusation or Recant? As the 
first is an Impossibility except by Knights of the 
Post: as I’m afraid the latter is. For if Appelles 
was alive again, the most surprising Piece he could 
paint wou’d bea Zory Blushing. I’m apt to think 
it’s not in Rerum Natura. A Tory after all the 
Villainies he had committed is like the whore xxx 
Prov. 20 who ‘wipeth her Mouth and says I’ve done no 
Wickedness,’ Above all transgressors I know, the 
are most like those vi Jeremiah 15 cannot Blush. 
Tm yet willing to say, asin a letter Writ to a cer- 
tain Nobleman, that if the Charge can be prov’d 
against me in one Single instance, whether in an 
Isaac or in an Lshmael, Vl forfeit the hand I now 
write with. Give me leave then to use some thing 
more than an humble boldness, while I tell you, 
that tho’ the Devi’ might help to contrive this Lie, 
you, as his faithful Servant, help’d to promote it, 
for my Bible assures me that both Lies and Lyers 
are of the Devil. viii John 44, é' 

“Indulge me then a little whilst I tell you a 
Truth, which perhaps may be something Trouble3 
some to you, that in the late King George’s Reign 
of Blessed Memory, I took the number of the Votes 
in my Congregation and then had above one hun-- 
dred and Forty, Since that time several are Dead, 
but few Estates are sold for want of Heirs and 
amongst the very many that Grote mercy are 
left, I have not (according as I now best Remember) 
hear of any but one, that is inclined to Vote for 
Mr. C-—-y and Mr. C——n, and till the next 
Election be over, I cannot tell but he may be Mis- 
represented, but still he is not nor ever was a 
Communicant with us. We are all (as far as 
know) very zealous the other way, I mean for 

good old cause, are Chearful Voluntiers in that Ser- 
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vice, and need not be press’d into it by Death and 
Damnation. 

“Truly, Sir, I do not love a fiery hot Dissenter, 
that would condemn any of the Establishment for 
their Religious Principles. I hate a Bigot asI doa 
Persecutor in all shapes, of all sizes, and agreeable 
to this, I boldly affirm that I have ever practis’d, for 
I wou’d sooner Die, than deprive any person of the 
Priviledge of the Lord’s Supper, only for the sake of 
an Election. The Thingisa shock upon my Nature 
and Abominably Loathsome to me,as all that know 
me will readily Witness. Thus I think all Con- 
scientious Dissenters ought to vote for those candi- 
dates, who were against Schism Bill and for the Act 
of Toleration—otherwise they would not act Con- 
sistent with their own Principles. Now upon the 
whole, what must I say in Respect to yourself ? 
I find in Jude 9 v. and exx, Psalm 2, ’tis no Railing 
Accusation to say ‘ Zhe Lord Rebuke thee, what shall 
be done unto thee, O thou false Tongue!’ Without 
believing in Purgatory, I’m well assur’d there are 
only two Different States, viz., Heaven and Hell, 
and though ‘secret things belong unto God,’ yet 
revealed Things belong unto us. I once again 
take up my Bible and there I find Zyars are put into 
the Bil] of Exclusion from the Kingdom of Heaven 
xxii. Rev. 15. ‘There shallin no wise enter into it, 
he that loveth and maketh a Lie,’ and with Respect 
to the other places, I find in xxi. Rev. 8 v., “ All 
Lyars shall have their part in the Lake that Burneth 
with Fire and Brimstone” So that I may now, at 
last, venture to say what I wrote to a certain Noble- 
man, stands as it was, 7.e., I have no ways acted 
inconsistent with my letter to his Lords—p, you so 
often refer to. I’m still of the same mind, viz., no 
Nobleman, no Clergyman, no person whateyer has 
a Right to Lord it over the Consciences of others. 
May God give you Repentance and Pardon! But 
let us pray again before we part. God bless King 
George and all his Royal Family, upon him let the 
Crown flourish! but Cloath thou his Enemies with 
shame, O Lord. Let me conclude with Part of my 
Litany —From High Church Zeal, a Lying Tongue, 
a Tory Parliament, and a Popish Pretender, Libera 
Nos, Domine, Good Lord deliver all Honest Men, 
and amongst them “H,. WorTHINGTON.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


TOO LATE. 
ELIZABETH D. CROSS, 
Ws have beheld the stern sad face 
That men call Fate ; 
And we have known the kind and fair, 
That comes too late. 


Have we not seen the sunny sky 
After the rain? 
But the pale lily by the storm laid low 
Rise not again? 
The dear light sudden shining from the shore, 
For them that roam, 
Too late—the good ship strike and sink, 
In sight of home ? 


The perfect work, after long years of pain, 
The expectant glow— 

The great heart broken, waiting for the praise 
That came, too slow? 


The cup of costly wine pressed to pale lips, 
Fainting for lack, 

Too late—an eager hand stretched quick to take, 
In death fall back ? 


The little word of truth so long delayed, 
Spoken at last, 

But with no power to heal the cruel wound, 
Poisoning the past ? 


The long night cease—dawn break—but on closed 
eyes 
Too tired to wait— 
The love that could have saved from worse than 
death, 
Come, but too late ? 


2 = Se Ee 
WITCHCRAFT.—IV. 


In all the stories nearly, vestiges of paganism 
may be found. The three principal witch gather- 
ings of the year were held on the days of great 
pagan festivals, which were afterwards adopted by 
the Church. Maury supposes the “ witches’ Sab- 
bath” to be derived, though this does not seem 
probable, from the rites of Bacchus Sabazius, and 
accounts thus for the Devil’s taking the shape of a 
he-goat. Bodin regards him as identical with Pan; 
and in both the Teutonic and Celtic mythology 
there were certain hairy wood demons, called in 
the latter Dus, and in the former Scrat. Our Deuce 
(as when we say Deuce take it), and Old Scratch 
are plainly derived from these, and Old Harry may 
only be a corruption of Old Hairy. Here we have 
- evidently the source of the cloven hoof. The belief 
in the Devil’s appearing to his worshippers as a 
goat is very old; and the fact that this animal was 
sacred to Thor may explain it. Certain it is that 
the traditions of Vulcan, Thor, and Wayland con- 
verged at last in Satan. Like Vulcan, he was hurled 


from heaven, and like him he still limps across the: 


stage in Mephistopheles, though without knowing 
why. In.Germany he has horse’s foot, because the 
horse was a frequent pagan sacrifice, and therefore 
associated with Devil worship when Christianity 


began to prevail. The Saxon horse, we know, was 
sacred to Woden; one of his names was Wikkar, 
whence our Old Wick; the raven was also his pe- 
cular bird, and this may account for the witch’s 
familiar appearing so often in that shape, though 
the association of the Evil One with the raven is 
older, as is shewn by a ‘passage in the apocryphal 
gospel of the “Infancy,” when the demoniacson of the 
Chief Priest puts on his head one of the swaddling- 
clothes of Christ, which Mary had hung out to dry, 
and forthwith “the devils began to come out of 
his mouth and to fly away as crows and serpents.” 

As the system gradually perfected itself among 
the least imaginative of men, as the superstitious 
are apt to be, they could do nothing better than 
describe Satan’s world as in all respects the reverse 
of that which orthodoxy conceived as divine. So 
sometimes the witches were baptized anew ; some- 
times they renounced the Virgin. If the Ave-Mary 
bell chanced to ring as the demon was carrying 
home his witch, he was obliged to let her drop. In 
the confession of Agnes Simpson the meeting place 
was North Berwick Kirk. “The Devil started up 
himself in the pulpit, like a meikle black man, and 
calling the row [roll] every one answered Here. At 
his command they opened up three graves, and 
cutted off from the dead corpses the joints of their 
fingers, toes and nose, and parted them amongst 
them, and the said Agnes Simpson got for her part a 
winding-sheet and two joints. The Devil com- 
manded them to keep the joints upon them while 
[till] they were dry, and then to make powder of 
them to do evil withal.” This confession is sadly 
memorable, for it was made before James I., then 
king of Scots, and convinced him of the reality of 
witchcraft. Hence the Act passed in the first year 
of his reign in England, and not repealed till 1736, 
under which, and perhaps in consequence of which, 
so many poor creatures suffered. 

There can be little doubt that the notion of these 
witch - gatherings was first suggested by secret 
meetings of persisting or relapsed pagans, or of 
heretics. Both, perhaps, contributed to it. Some- 
times a mountain, sometimes an oak, that had been 
the scene of pagan rites, and later a wild heath, a 
place where two roads crossed, a cavern, a quarry, 
the gallows, or the churchyard, was the spot 
selected for their diabolic orgies. According to the 
confession of the Swedish children, before referred 
to, in 1670, “The diet they did use to have there 
was broth with colworts and bacon in it, oatmeal- 
bread spread with butter, milk, and cheese. Some- 
times it tasted very well, sometimes very ill. After 
meals they went to dancing, and in the meanwhile 
swore abd cursed most dreadfully, and afterwards 
went to fighting one with another..” That the 
witch could be conveyed bodily to these meetings 
was admitted at first without question. But, as the 
husbands of accused persons sometimes testified 
that their wives had not left their beds on the 
alleged night of meeting, this was accounted for in 
various ways. Sometimes the devil imposed upon 
the husband by an ocular deception; sometimes a 
demon took the wife’s place; sometimes the body 
was left, and the spirit only transported; but the 
most orthodox opinion was in favour of corporeal 
deportation. Bodin (in 1587) appeals triumphantly 
to the case of Habbakuk (in what was once 
part of the book of Daniel), and that of Philip 
in the book of Acts; and a later writer argues 
that as we know that good angels can trans- 
port men in the twinkling of an eye, it fol- 
lows that evil ones may do the same. “No one,” 
he says, “doubts about John Faust, who dwelt at 
Wittenberg, in the time of the sainted Luther, and 
who, seating himself on his cloak with his compa- 
nions, was conveyed away and borne by the Devil 
through the air to distant kingdoms.” Our country- 
man, Aubrey, too (in 1696), held the same opinion, 
and tells us that a gentleman of his acquaintance 
“was in Portugal anno 1655, when one was burnt 
by the Inquisition for being brought thither from 
Goa, in East India, in the air,in an incredible short 
time.” Glanvil, “Chaplain in Ordinary to his Ma- 
jesty, and Fellow of the Royal Society,” (in 1689), 
inclines rather to the spiritual hypothesis, and sug- 
gests that “the Witch’s anointing herself before 
she takes her flight, may perhaps keep her body 
tenantable, and in fit disposition to receive the 
spirit at its return.” As to the conveyance of 
witches through crevices, key holes, and the like, 
the jurisconsult, Walburger (in 1670) gives grave 
reasons for supposing that they are deluded by the 
Devil, and that he makes them fancy that they 
take the form of flies, cats, locusts, &c., while in 
reality he goes hidden before them, and opens a 
way for their passage. 

Grimm says he does not know when broomsticks, 
spits, and similar articles were first assumed to be 
the canonical instruments for this riding by night; 
but its origin is not hard to explain. The poor old 
crones, badgered by inquisitors into confessing 
that they had been where they never were, had 
next to tell how they got there. The only steed 
their parents had been rich enough to keep had 
been of the domestic sort, their father’s staff, or 
something of the kind, which they had bestridden 
as children, imagining themselves the grand dames 
they sometimes saw flash by. Forced to give a 
how, and unable to conceive of mounting the air 
without something to sustain them, their bewild- 
ered wits naturally took refuge in some such 
simple subterfuge, and the broomstick was the first 
that came to hand, If youth and good spirits 


could put such life into a dead staff once, why not 
age and evil spirits now? According to some of 
the Scotch stories, the witch, after bestriding her 
inexpensive steed, must repeat the magic formula, 
Horse and Hattock! The flitting of these ill-omened 
nightbirds, like most of the superstitions relating to 
witchcraft, mingles with and is lost in a throng of 
figures, more august. Diana, Bertha, Holda, Abun- 
dia, Befana, once beautiful and divine, the bringers 
of blessings while men slept, became demons 
haunting the darkness with terror and ominous 
suggestion. The process of disenchantment must 
have been a long one, and none can say how soon 
it became complete. 
pase See 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT.—II. 


Ws have heard very much of the lack of education 
in this land. We have heard that in every one of 
our large towns immense numbers of children do 
not go to school; this is synonymous with saying 
they cannot read or write. It is not only so in the 
overgrown centres of population, there is woeful 
ignorance in the rural districts. Indeed, the igno- 
rance there is more awful than that of towns; in 
country villages there is often an absence of intelli- 
gence which is truly horrifying. 

This state of things calls for prompt remedy and 

for radical cure. Innumerable remedies are pro- 
posed. Moral and legislative influence will be 
brought to bearin this great matter. The brain of 
this nation, stil) sound, will find a real solution of 
the question of education, and we have good rea- 
son not to despair. We may properly hope that 
we shall live to see a far more encouraging state of 
general intelligence among the people of England 
than is now visible. 
#, With regard to this subject, no truth is profoun- 
der than this—education is an individual concern. 
Colleges are useless, and professors are imbecile, 
and books are dumb, apart from personal endeavour 
on a man’s own part to acquire knowledge. Nolaw 
can force people to be educated. No compulsion is 
omnipotent here. The motive must come from 
within, 

These are plain and simple truths; and from them 
it clearly follows that a man may educate himself, if 
he will. The most hardworking man has some 
time in the evenings and on Sundays, which he 
might spend to great profit in trying to learn some- 
thing of reading, writing, arithmetic, the sciences,. 
history, poetry, &c. The humblest man is not 
shut out from any of the subjects of study: hemay 
prosecute them all; and it would be well for him. 
if he did. The taste for knowledge is a pure taste. 
It is better to have a habit of study than a habit of 
beer-drinking or card-playing. Education—the at- 
tempt to instruct one’self—saves from many snares, 
and elevates a man, and does him real good. 

Let us try to make the best of it in this matter of 
education. We can all educate ourselves, if we 
perceive the importance of the thing, and make up 
our minds to do something towards gaining know- 
ledge. Some of us may have to study under diffi- 
culties; but no matter; if we are in earnest, we 
shall overcome the difficulties, and be all the better 
for the struggle. I firmly believe in this personal 
effort of a man, whoever he may be, to get know- 
ledge for himself. Much is said about compulsory 
education ; and, no doubt, that is one way of meet- 
ing the difficulty, and it may be a blessing to the 
land when it is worked out in fact; but nolaw can 
ever do away with the necessity of each man being 
personally interested in the matter, and doing what 
he can to learn for himself, and then endeavouring 
to teach his children, or, at least, knowing the ad- 
vantage of possessing knowledge, to see that the 
children are regularly sent to those who can teach 
them, ; 

Make the best use of it! Why, it is a universal 
motto! The man who habitually tries to make 
the best of his circumstances is, in reality, the only 
happy man—the only man whose lot is worthy of 
other men’s envy. It is of nouse making the worst 
of it; that is clear. Well, let every one who reads 
these lines make the best of his opportunity in the 
direction of personal education. He will find ita 
living inspiration to him, and a perpetual joy ; and 
it will make him more useful to his fellow-creatures 
than he can be without it. TRENE. 


oo 


FLOWERS FROM PERSIAN GARDENS.—No. XI. 


THE poor man whose end is good is better than the 
king whose end is evil. 

The sorrow which thou bearest before enjoyment 
is better than the enjoyment which precedes sorrow. 

A holy man in his prayers was wont to say: “O 
God, have mercy on the bad, for on the good Thou 
hast already had mercy, in that Thou hast created 
them good.” 

Fereedoon ordered his Chinese embroiderers to 
embroider around his pavilion: “Thou who art of 
an understanding heart be good to the wicked, for 
the good are great and happy of themselves.” 

Two persons died, carrying with them vain re- 
grets; he who had wealth which he never enjoyed, 
and he who had knowledge of which he made no 
use. 

No one ever saw &® man who had merit, but 
was miserly, that people did not expatiate on his 
faults; but if a generous man has two hundred 
defects, his generosity will cover them all, 
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The truly wise man practises humility; the 
bough full of fruit inelines its head towards the 
ground. It is in those of high estate that humility \ 
appears to most advantage; in the beggar it is 
only the mark of his profession. 

T asked a wise man to give me a word of counsel. 
He gaid to me: “ Take heed how you commit your- 
self with an ignorant man, for if you are possessed 
of knowledge you will become an ass, and if you 
are without knowledge your folly will become still 
greater.” 

He is not the brave man who in the battle over- 
throws another brave man. The brave man is he 
who in the moment of anger masters his passion. 

Perchance thou mayst have seen in the garden, or 
on the foot of a hillock, small worm, which in the 
night shines likea lamp. Some one said to it: “O 
night-illuminating worm, what becomes of thee 
that thou never comest out during the day?” Hear 
what that little earth-born fiery worm replied: “In 
the day, as in the night, I am equally in the field; 
but I veil my lustre in the presence of the sun.” 

One Thou exaltest, and givest him dominion; 
another Thou castest as food to the fishes. One 
Thou enrichest with treasure like Karoon ; another 
Thou feedest with the bread of affliction. Nor is 
that a proof of Thy love, or this of Thy hatred; 
for Thou, the Creator of the world, knowest what 
is fit for each. Thou assignest to each man his 
high or low estate; and how shall I describe Thee ? 
THOU ART WHAT THOU ART. 


2 se See ees 
A REASON FOR DRINKING. 


Turre have been a great variety of excuses for 
drinking, but we know of none more thoroughly 
Trish than this which we meet with in Nassau 
Senior’s recently published Notes. “I reproved,” 
said Bishop —— to me, “one of my neighbours in 
Cork, a respectable man, for having been found 
drunk io the street.” “Sure,” he said, “my Lord, 
it was my wife’s wake—would I not get drunk in 
her hcnour ?” 


INTELLIGENCE, 


BremincHam: “ Hospiran Sunpay.”—The annual 
collections at every Unitarian place of worship in 
the town, for the benefit of the local charities, took 
place on Sunday last, the General Hospital being 
the object this year. The following are the 
amounts collected at the Unitarian chapels:—Old 
Meeting House, £62. 10s, 8d.; Church of the 
Messiah, £105. 9s. 1d.; Newhall Hill, £16. 11s.1d.; 
Lawrence-street Mission Chapel, £2. 12.; Free 
Christian Society, £4.23. 6d. No report has been 
received trom Hurst-street Chapel. 

Derrpy.—The Friargate penny readings (held in 
sthe schoolroom of the Unitarian Chapel) were 
resumed last Saturday evening, when a large 
audience filled the room. The Rev. William Oates 
presided, and after a hymn had been sung, made a 
few encouraging remarks. A long programme was 
‘then gone through, including vocal, pianoforte, and 
flute pieces of music; several didactic and pathetic 
recitations, with humorous readings from Dickens 
and other popular authors, all of which were well 
rendered and received with applause. A very 
pleasant entertainment was thus given, which the 

-chairman closed with prayer. 

Krytish Town, Lonpon.—The second course of 
“penny readings,” conducted by members of the 
Free Christian Church, Clarence-road, commenced 
sat the Miton Hall, on Tuesday, the 6th inst., with 
@ inaugural tea meeting, which was largely 
attended. The entertainment which followed, and 
also those of the succeeding Tuesday evenings, have 
been, and promise to be, a great success, there 
being between 500 and 600 persons present. 

MaAncuesterR: Lowir Mosiry-stRErt ScHoors, 
On Sunday morning last, the annual sermon in 
behalf of these schools was preached in Cross-street 
chapel, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. In the 
evening Mr. Gaskell delivered an address to the 
children and their parents. The collections amount- 
ed to £104. 3s. 1d. 

Nortineuam: HicH PAvemMENT.—On Sunday 
last, the 18th instant, the anniversary sermons of 
these schools were preached by the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, of Banbridge, Ireland. In the afternoon of 
the same day, a large meeting of the present and 
past teachers, numbering nearly one hundred, was 
held to present addresses to Mr. William Enfield 
and Mr. William Richards. Mr. Enfield, who has 
been connected with the schools for upwards of 
fifty years, has recently resigned, through illness, 
his office as teacher of the first class; and Mr, 
Richards, who has been connected with the schools 
for upwards of 32 years, has also recently resigned 
his office as one of the superintendents. Mr. Gill, 
the senior superintendent, presided, and in a few 
appropriate introductory remarks, called upon Mr. 
Collinson, one of the teachers, to read the addresses, 
and he presented the same.—Mr. Enfield and Mr, 
Richards feelingly thanked the teachers, and spoke 
of the great advantages of Sunday schools, and 
urged the teachers now engaged in the schools to 
persevere in their labours.—Messrs. R. Enfield, C. 
Perry, and R. Keating (formerly a teacher in the 
schools) also addressed the meeting.—The ad- 
dresses, which were beautiful specimens of the art 
of illumination, were prepared by Mr. Collinson. 


Patstry.--Last Sunday evening, the Rev. H. W. 
Crosskey concluded a series of three discourses in the 
Unitarian Chapel here. They were well attended, 
and the people seemed very earnest and attentive. 

RorHEerRHAM: The late Francis Brettell, who died 
October 22nd, 1868, aged 38 years, was the third 
son of the late Rev. Jacob Brettell, for 43 years 
Unitarian minister, Rotherham. He was painfully 
afflicted from birth, and, on account of some spinal 
affection, it is supposed his growth became totally 
stunted about his fourth year, so that at his death 
the number of bis years literally exceeded the 
number of the inches of his height. His mental 
faculties were mercifully preserved to him, un- 
affected by his physical infirmities, and to the last 
his mind was singularly bright and active. He 
inherited bis father’s taste for classical study and 
poetic composition,—in the latter displaying 
astonishing facility, and was known for miles round 
as an excellent teacher of phonography. With bis 
diminutive and feeble frame propped up on 
crutches, he was always to be found at his post in 
the shop, his little hands working away at the type 
and paper, or otherwise employed in his brother’s 
stationery business. He was a wonderful lesson of 
happy faithfulness. His disposition was unselfish, 
uncomplaining, and constantly cheerful, though he 
was subject to periodical attacks of distressing 
illness. There was a fond affection in his heart for 
the chanel and his father’s faith, and he loved 
nothing better than to pore over the verses of the 
Greek Testament. His name will be long kindly 
remembered in the congregation and town, and 
many old friends of his father, at a distance, will 
hear with regret of the departure at last of one 
whose unexampled lot they have frequently 
helped to cheer and comfort with true Unitarian 
generosity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

W. S. P.— We are unwilling at present to admit a 
correspondence on the subject which you commence. 

S. S.— Wet week. . 


DISESTABLISHMENT OR NOT? 


To the Editors—In commenting on my plea for 
maintaining the present relation between Church 
and State, you inquire why a disestablished Church 
should necessarily be, as I believe it will be, 
narrower and more bigoted than the Church which 
now exists. My answer is, because it will be freed 
from State control. It will be no longer the Church 
of the nation. It will, as I have said, be free to 
make its own laws, and dictate terms of member- 
ship, with no more interference on the part of the 
State than any voluntary association. If it have 
not this freedom, is will not be disestablished. 

For the truth is, establishment is nothing more 
nor less than the entire subjection of the Church to 
the national will. It does not consist of “peculiar 
State privileges.” It consists in the fact that the 
Church is governed by the nation. Any “peculiar 
privileges” that may co-exist with establishment— 
as, for instance, the right of bishops to sit in the 
House of Lords—the nation may take away, and 
the Church remain established none the less. It 
is only when the nation gives up its rights over the 
Church and leaves it to follow its own devices that 
disestablishment takes place. 

If, then, the Church, when disestablished, should 
prove itself, as you expect, no less liberal than 
before, it must be because the bonds of a common 
faith are as little exclusive as those of a common 
nationality. How entirely this is contradicted by 
ordinary experience I need not surely be at much 
pains to prove, Youyourself bear witness that the 
action of the State, whether through the Legisla- 
ture or the Court of Chancery, has uniformly been 
to broaden religious trusts and not to narrow them. 
And this is precisely what might have been ex- 
pected, The nation at large has clearly no interest 
but to put the most liberal interpretation upon 
every trust. It is only a sect or partyin the nation 
that can have any interest to the contrary. 

Now the government of the Church is at present 
vested in the whole nation. How will it be when 
the nation has renounced that trust? Let us 
take a practical instance. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, we Unitarians have a right, no Jess than 
Churchmen, to protest, say against the Athanasian 
Creed, and urge upon the Legislature that it should 
be struck out of the services of the church; nor do 
I think it altogether Utopian to expect that this 
will one day be done. Butif the Church be dis- 
established the Legislature will have no more power 
to remove the Athanasian Creed from their prayer- 
book than to insert it in ours; the Church itself 
will do in the matter just what it thinks fit. Or, 
again, to take the case of restrictions on the clergy 
which you consider to be mischievous,—those, 
namely, which prevent them preaching from Non- 
conformist pulpits; there is no reason why you 
should not agitate for the removal of these and try 
if you can turn public opinion in your favour. But 
if you allow the Church to be disestablished you 
will have no claim to be heard. 


The Church will |. 


then be sole arbiter whetber she shall relax the 
rule or not; and if, perchance, she allows her 
clergy to officiate in the chapels of one or two or- 
thodox sects I fear it would not be in those where 
the greatest amount of freedom is allowed. 

I must own I cannot understand the confidence 
you seem to entertain that the clergy and congre- 
gations of the disestablished Church would be as 
independent as at present. What vries do we not 
hearin the airevennow? “ Down with Ritualism !” 
shouts the Times; “incense is an abomination,” 
“ Colenso is deposed,” exclaim the bishops, though 
the law says he is not. ‘“ Essayists and Reviewers, 
avaunt,” cries the Record; “these men have no 
business in the Church.” Every man wants to 
paint the whole Church over in one uniform coat 
of bis own colour, and will not the majority 
when they have the power, combine against every- 
thing at all exceptional ? 

But I would not overlook another aspect of the 
question which, as you truly say, is the most im- 
portant of all. Itis not enough to attain theological 
freedom, if we have not theological honesty as well. 
This, gentlemen, I most fully admit; even more, 
I would earnestly insist upon it. And since the 
nation are trustees for the national Church, and we 
are members of the nation, I hold it is incumbent 
upon ws as upon all men—upon Dissenters as upon 
Churchmen, and upon Jaymen no Jess than on 
clergymen, to consider what changes must be made 
that the position of a rational and thinking clergy 
may be made free from every taint of dishonesty or 
prevarication. For I must say I have often thought 
on hearing the clergy reproached with insincerity, 
whose fault is it that they dare not besincere? The 
great mass of Jaymen are apathetic avout Church 
matters. They sneer at the conventional theology 
and bad logic which they hear on Sundays from 
their parson, but never think of asking him in 
private to justify what he has said or explain to 
them what he means, Perhaps they consider that 
this would be a cruelty; perhaps they say to 
themselves, ““O, he must talk that way.” Are not 
such men accomplices in the insincerity? For 
if educated men will not use their influence 
to encourage sincere speaking on the part of the 
clergy, the uneducated will assuredly use theirs t6 
prevent it. Theic prejudices are against anything 
newfangled,—anything that has not the old, ortho- 
dox ring to which they have always been accus- 
tomed. It is their influence, even more than that 
of creeds and articles, which cramps the liberties 
of the clergy, and it is their influence that keeps 
creeds and articles where they are. Nor do I see 
how that influence should be less in a disestablished 
Church than it is in the Church that now exists. 
Iam not aware that the members of wn-established 
Churches are, as a rule, less prone to persecute 
their ministers for speaking what they honestly 
think right than those of the Church of England. 

If, then, we are solicitous for the honesty of the 
clergy, let us not deprive the State of all power to 
enlarge their liberties and to protect the conscien- 
tious from the attacks of mere ignorance and pre- 
judice. 

Craving your indulgence for the length to which 
this letter has run,—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, Jams GAIRDNER. 

78, Delancey-street, London, N.W., 

24th October, 1868. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Hull.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. J. M. 
Dixon, on “ Dr. Priestley.” 

London: Kentish Town FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Special services on Sunday morning and evening, by 
the Rev. J. C. Street. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. 


Stalybridge.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the 
Rey. James Black, M.A. Subject, ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” . 


Births. 

HARBEN.—On the 22nd inst., at 6, Barford-street, Liverpool 
Road, London, N., the wife of Mr. Frederick Harben of a 
daughter. 

THOMAS.—On the 22nd inst., the wife of the Rey. W. 
Thomas, M.A., Llwynrhydowen, Cardiganshire, ofa son. 

WARD.—On the 17th inst., at Idle, near Leeds, the wife of — 
Mr. William Ward of a son. 


Marringes. 


HOOPER—GROSE.—On the 10th inst., at Christ Chr. _ 


Devonport, by the Rey. T. W. Freckelton, Annie, ’ 
<prere of Mr. H. Grose, Devonport, to Mr. G. L. Hooper, 
of London. . 


INGHAM—CROOK.—On the 19th inst.,at Bank-atroet Chapel, — 


Bolton, by the Rey. John Entwisle, Mr. William Ingham to ne. 


Mrs. Ellen Crook. ; ase 
PARKER—WRIGHT.—On the 25th inst., at the Great 
ing, Coventry, by the Rey. G. Heaviside, B.A., Mr. Willian i 
Parker to Miss Charlotte Wright, both of Coventry. = 
7 


Beuths. 
BRETTELL.—On the 22nd inst., aged 38 years, 
tell, of Rotherham. . 


HEYWOOD.—On the 27th inst., at his resid 
Bolton, Robert Hey wood, Esq., in his 83rd year. 
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sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 

CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under...... Savasedud se detccteece .. 6d. aline. 

After the first tem IMGS .........:seceececccceee 5d. a line. 

For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 
» 13 ” ” ” er cent. 
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A whole page .....s..0008 . we £5, 58. 0d. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPis 
14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and bus- 
ness communications should be addressed. 


UNSLET UNITARIAN NEW 
CHURCH. 

The public are respectfully informed that a BAZAAR of 
Useful and Ornamental Articles will be held on Monday and 
Tuesday, November 9th and 10th (Leeds Fair Days), in the 
Mill Hill Congregational Hall, Park Row, Leeds. 

Professor Tasker’s Singing Nightingale will be exbibited. 
Toetropes, Electrical and Galvanic Apparatus, and various 
other Bazaar amusements will be provi Music at intervals. 
From six o’clock until ten, Selections of Music will be given 
by an efficient choir under the direction of Mr. J. Lancaster. 
Programmes to be had in the room. . 

Tea each evening at five o’clock, one shilling. First-class 
refreshments throughout each of the brag hs 

Open from tena m.untilten p.m. Admission sixpence. 


KEE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
GEARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. 


P. W. CLAYDEN will preach next Sunday, morning and 
evening. 


A ld fo) ITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


POOLE. 

The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 

The amount of apes aco previously advertised. £669 ie 6 


Friends from Tavistock ...... weadedee sageeocdececce 010 0 
Rey. W. J. Odgers, Bath........... 2: Ov.0 
CPE EMI Sok dcop acess tenses cdeiertaunne A 100 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asssociation........ 20 0 0 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by either of the 


following: 
H. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 
RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
‘THE APPEAL FOR EXTENDED EFFORTS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


DONATIONS TOWARDS THE EXTRA £1,000 Baas 


Amount advertised ..............55 tpecaass 40 
Fordham H., Roysto’ 10 00 
New Annual Subscri 61 7 0 
: prey, H., Dukinfield ........ 010 6 
Colleville M. de, Rev., Stuttgart ... 010 0 
_ Earle W., Birmingham, increased t bw1/0 
Harrop A., Dukinfield 050 
Thackary Jas., York 65 0 
Vidler O., London se 
Winser E. J., Plaxtote .......... 010 0 
Cooper Rev. Thos., Framlingham 050 
Jones Rey. G., Selby ........6. 000s iO) Ss 0 
INDIAN FUND. J 
Donations and Subscriptions advertised ....£257 2 0 
BGCHO RO. Bois. wees cece csicesasccccseces vear lv IO 
Swaine E., York .. SN oe aude i, 6 
Macdonald Rev. A.........seseee 010 0 
Jones Mrs., Aberdare .......... 050 
Smith Rey. J. W., Ipswich...... 050 
Jones Rev. George, 4 ok OREO At CEI =<, 057 0 
et. R Speaks D, } Secretaries. 
178, Strand, London. 


J JNITARIAN CHURCH EXTENSION. 
AN IRON CHURCH FOR OSSETT. 


William Smith, Esq., Chatham............. - £E fo 
Mra. Holt, Liverpool.........éceccseess 2 0 0 
Mrs. Lalor, Hampstead .......... « 050 
T. H. Atkinson, Esq., Leeds ..+....: 100 
A Belfast Friend 220 
Birmingham Fellowship Fund 500 
William Conyers, Esq., Leeds 200 
A Sailor’s Widow...........++ 050 
Collecting cards, Nos. 50—87 ........ ° a 8 
” ” 
Subscriptions now acknowledged . 196 12 3 


; Collecting cards can be had on application. and. further 
ed to the 


QTEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
/ ee Tnsurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
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ANTED, by a Lady of experience, an 
Engagement as GOVERNESS ina family. Highest 
references given.—Address C. L. A., Post-office, Chesterfield. 


rANTED, a Situation as GOVERNESS. 
Resident or Daily. Can teach English, Music, 


Drawing, and the rudiments of French; four years reference 
from last situation.—Address, G. H., Herald office. 


LADY, accustomed to tuition, desires a 
Re-engagement, after Christmas, as RESIDENT 
GOVERNESS. She is qualified to teach the usual brariches 
of English education, French (acquired in Paris), music, both 
iano and harmonium, and would devote herself to the general 
mprovement of her pupils. References kindly permitted to 
the Rev. Brooke kerford, Manchester, Rev. J. Lettis Short, 
Sheffield, and to others, as may be desired.—Address, E. J., 
care of Mr. John Phillips, Unitarian Herald Office, 74, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


A Widow with a Young Family, is anxious 
. for Employment in DRESSMAKING or Upholstering 
Sewing.—C. G., 190, Chester Road, Manchester. 


ANTED, by a Widow Lady with two 
children, residing near Alderley, a SERVANT-OF- 
pgs tena to Rey. J. HARKOP, 75, Vine Grove, 
ulme. 
Mr. Harrop would be thankful for recommendations for the 
Manchester Infirmary and 8%. Mary’s Hospital from any 
subscribers who may have such at their disposal. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, Whaley Bridge, 
Stockport.—The above residence will be Opened after 
Christmas as a Select Unitarian Boarding School for Young 
Ladies.—For terms, references, and further particulars, ad- 
dress, Mrs. EASTWOOD, Fern Bank, Huyton, Liverpool. 


YTHALL ACADEMY, ALVE- 

CHURCH, WORCESTERSHIRE.—Principal: C. du 

G. MAKEPEACE, M.A.—In this healthily-situated establish- 

ment Boarders can receive first-class Instruction in English, 

Mathematics, Physics, and Ancient and Modern Classics. 

Gentlemanly education and the comforts of home. Unitarian 
Chapel conveniently near. 


inDow Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


PND RATE WA YY — 
ALTERATION OF TRAINS, NOVEMBER, 1868. 
6.30 a.m. Buxton to Derby, will be discontinued. 
7.30 a.m. Buxton to Manchester, and 1.45 p.m. Manchester 
to Buxton, will be discontinued. 
ag oR Manchester to Derby and London, will leave at 
59 p.m. 

4.50 p.m. Manchester to Buxton, will run through to Derby, 
call at Bakewell and Matlock Bath, and arrive at Derby 
in time for the Express to Nottingham, Leicester, and 
London, arriving at St. Pancras at 10.45 tes 

6.20 p.m. Manchester to Derby, will stop.at Bugsworth. 

2.25 p.m. Derby to Manchester, will discontinue stopping at 

Darley Dale, Hassop, and Hyde. 

3.30 p.m. Derby to Manchester, will stop at Darley Dale. 

6.45 p.m. Derby to Manchester, will leave at 7.0 p.m. 

8. O p.m. Buxton to Manchester, will leave at 9.0 p.m. 

SUNDAYS. 
The Trains running between Buxton and Miller’s Dale in 
connection with the Main Line Trains between Manchester 
and Derby, will be discontinued. 


1 


The New St. Pancras Station, London, is now Open, and 
the Main Line Trains of the Company run to and from that 
Station, and are in connection at the Kentish Town Station 
with Trains from and to Moorgate-street, and the whole of 
the Metropolitan System. 4 

A New and Improved Service of Express and Fast Trains 
has been established between London and Manchester, the 
Express Trains performing the journey in Five hours. 

The following table shows the Train Service for NovVEMBER 
between MANCHESTER sr apg oo 

‘ast. 


a.m.4.M.a.m.am. p.m. p.m. pm. 
Manchester ......+++. ..dep, 6.55 655 9.45 9.50 12.55 3.30 4.50 
London (St. Pancras)....arr.12. 0 1.30 2.45 4. 0 6.30 8.30 10.45 
Exp. Fast.Exp. 
a.m. a.M, a.M. a.m. a.M. p.m. p.m 
London (St. Pancras)...dep. 6.15 7.45 9. 0 10, 0 11.80 8. 0 4.40 
Manchester ........66.- arr.12.15 2.40 2.40 3.0 5.08.5 9.40 
SUNDAYS. p.m. 
Manchester ......ccsseseseeeees seeeeGep. 4.45 
London (St. Pancras) ..+++.+++« haves! arr. 10. 0 
p.m. 
London (St. Pancras)......+.10+. +e. dep. 2.50 


Manchester ........cecceececeseeececs arr. 8.0 

Threugh Carriages run between Manchester and London by 
all Trains. 

The Train leaving Manchester at 3.30 p.m., sets down 
Passengers from Manchester at Luton on Wednesdays and 
Thursdays. 

Third-Ulass Passengers are booked to London by Traius 
leaving Manchester at 6.55 a.m. and 12.55 p.m., arriving at 
St. Pancras at 1.30 and 6.30 p.m., respectively; and from St. 
Pancras to Manchester at 7.45 a.m. and 11.80 a.m., arriving at 
Manchester at 2.40 and 5.0 p.m., respectively. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, October, 1868. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 


The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to | 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, ; 
CHESTER. 


Per 100. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. A 
. eee 8. 


4 pp. Tracts... 4d. 
8 Ppp. 5 
12 bp. chacntatt, litle a) nenee desis 6s. 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 
by post lis. . 
In eases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post, a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


woes 1G, seeceeee . 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 
MEMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE, 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 

and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lyol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
" Price One Shilling and _ Sixpence, 
is now wm the press, and will be issued at the beginning of 
December. ; 
A BETTER EDITION 
willalso be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, Well bound, and with portrait. 
Price Five SHILLINGS. 

*,* Of this edition only a very limited number of copies 
ru be prepared, according to the orders actually received 

or it. 

In order to lesson as much as possible the expense and risk 
of this re-publication, Mr. Herford would be glad to have as 
many as possible ordered beforehand from himself, so as to 
save publishing charges upon a portion of the edition. Orders 
may therefore be sent at once, accompanied with stamps or 
Post-office order, to 

Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manehester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately om 
publication. " 


Price ls. 
WORD for SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, 
in Appeal from the Men of Science and the Theologians. 
By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
ndon: Williams and Norgate; Whitfield. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Liverpool: Ellerbeck. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d. 3 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Zunes to atu Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson ‘Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates * 


oe ek ee Oe a 8. oHeeie RerBonX 4 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HEREFORD, 1A, Cooper-street. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &e., 
&e. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BEL MORRALL’'S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 


FURNISHING IRON MONGERS AND CUTLERS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 
Have one of the best Stocks of useful Lronmongery in the 
Midland Counties. 


cf O TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 

CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“¥Forall you wantin CLOrHING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Europe, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘* Excursionist.” 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 

e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, - Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital, 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 

VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 

BIRMINGHAM. 


M2. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 

REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 

chant, Keepier Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, 
Bow Road, E. 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
customers, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 25s. per ton; best Inlands, 2338. 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to. 


(NARLOWITZ, 
228. PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER........00ses0es 
11, Lord-street. 


(28, High- street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Letters from Madagascar state that a religious 
crisis seems likely to occur, as the Protestant mis- 
sionaries are making great progress, a strong native 
party at present representing that profession of faith, 
eyen among the heads of the Government. The 
people are in expectation of a measure which, ac- 
cording to them, is imminent—namely, a conver- 
sion en masse to Protestantism. 

The attack on the China missionaries at Yung- 
chau, to which we referred in our last, appears to 
have been of a most outrageous character. About 
eight or ten thousand men rose ina mass, broke into 
the mission-house, and destroyed the whole of the 
property. The ladies belonging to the mission all 
more or less suffered from wounds and bruises, and 
the Rev. Mr. Reid had his eye so severely injured 
that there are serious doubts of his ever recovering 
his sight. The Chinese ‘mob set fire to the house, 
and did all they could to burn the inmates out of 
it. They were driven to such extremities that 
they were forced to throw the children from the 
upper windows; and the ladies, one of them within 
a month of her confinement, were obliged to 
follow at the risk of their lives. The out- 
rage was caused by the literery class, who 
spread a report to the effect that the missionaries 
boiled up children to use them for medicine. The 
authorities seem to have known of the difficulty 
fully a week beforehand, but instead of taking 
steps to prevent a breach of the peace, encouraged 
it by their indifference, if not actually by their 
connivance. 

We have from Valparaiso an extraordinary ac- 
count of the election of a patron saint to one of the 
churches there, which was concluded on the 6th of 
September. The Mercurio says the favourite can- 
didate was “the Adorable Saviour of the World,” 
who polled 19,946 votes ; “the Most Holy Virgin” 
had 4,132; sundry odd saints put in a poor show, 
polling in the aggregate 384 votes. After the elec- 
tion a “Te Deum” was sung and a sermon pro- 
nounced in celebration of the joyful event. 

As we suspected would be the case, the Pope’s letter 
to the bishops of the Eastern Church, inviting them 
to the ({cumenical Council, has occasioned some 
warm debates among the Greek clergy at Constan- 
tinople. After the Patriarch had held several 
conferences to decide what reply should bereturned, 
it was ultimately resolved by a large majority that 
the letter is an insult to the Eastern Church, and 
that it should not be answered at all. Upon this 
the Patriarch gave an audience on the 17th inst. 
to the Catholic Archbishop, Monsignor Hassoun, 
through whom the Pope’s letter had been trans- 
mitted, and told him that he could not accept a 
letter written in such objectionable terms, 


A curious contest on the religious difficulties in 
Austria took place not long ago between the Bishop 
and a printer of Passau. The latter edits an ultra- 
orthodox paper, the Donau Zeitung. The Bishop ob- 
jected to the printer’s ignorant and offensive excess 
of zeal, whereupon the printer retorted, and finally 
appealed to the Holy Father. The Holy Chair has 
pronounced againat the Bishop, and has shewn its 
approval of the printer, Joseph Bucher, by con- 
ferring upon him the high distinction of the Order 
of St. Gregory. 

It is stated that the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Cronstadt (Transylvania), who had been invited by 
heir Bishop to make known their views as to 
whether it was advisable to introduce any reforms 
into the Church, replied that the suppression of 
celibacy seemed to be the most useful change and 
most urgent, as the prohibition of marriage had 
consequences most detrimental to the clergy in 
public opinion. 

The communities of the Cistercian order in 
England and Belgium, which have hitherto been 
left independent, are, by a decree of the Pope, 
united to those of the same profession in France, 
and placed under the general of the order residing 
in Rome, 

According to the Church Mews, the Pope recently 
intimated to a distinguished Roman Catholic peer 
that Archbishop Manning and Bishop Ullathorne 
would soon receive the cardinal’s hat, and that the 
Scottish hierarchy is about to be restored, with the 
Right Rev. James Laird Batterson, sometime curate 
of St. Thomas the Martyr, Oxford, as Archbishop 
of Glasgow and Primate of all Scotland. 


It is not for archheretics like ourselyes to meddle 


with archbishops, but if we may rely on what we 
hear from those who are generally well-informed 
upon such matters, it is the wish of the highest 
personage in the realm that Dr. Selwyn, the bishop 
of Lichfield, should be raised to the Primacy. But 
the Record says, that “the two suggestions which 
are received with the greatest favour, as to the 
probable successor of the departed Archbishop, 
point to Lincoln or Dublin.” 

The Establishment seems likely to furnish a 
good deal of work for the lawyers in the coming 
term. Besides the great Colenso case, there is that 
of St. Albans, the appeal on which from the Arches 
Court the Lord Chancellor has fixed to hear on the 
16th of this month; and in a letter to the Bishop 
of Chichester, the Rev. E, Clay, of Brighton, and 
four other gentlemen, bave not only suggested the 
best way in which he may prosecute Mr. Purchas 
for his Ritualistic offences, but have undertaken to 
pay the costs, so that unless the Bishop sympa- 
thises, as some suppose, with the offender, he can 
hardly refuse-to move in the matter. 


We have had a printed circular forwarded to us, 
with a request that we would communicate its 
contents to our “brethren in the ministry, &c., of 
any denomination.” We can only find room for 
the following portions: 

“Tnx Tureen R’s.—He (the Rev. Rowland Hill) 
used to like Dr. Ryland’s advice to his young 
academicians: ‘ Mind no sermon is of any value, or 
likely to be useful, which has not the three 
R’s in it— 

Ruin by the fall. 
Redemption by Christ. 
Regeneration by the Holy Spirit.’ 

‘Said a minister once, when I gently hinted to 

him that he had not preached the Gospel that 
morning. “No,” said he, “I did not mean to 
preach to sinners in the morning, but I will preach 
to them in the evening.” Ah! said I, but what if 
some of your congregation of the morning should 
be in held before the evening ?’ ”— Spurgeon. 
It appears that Mr.{{Bright, late Tutor in. the 
Scotch Episcopal Church College of Glenalmond, 
near Perth, has been nominated to succeed Dr, 
Mansel as Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory at Oxford. Mr. Bright [belongs to the High 
Church school, and was joint editor with the Rev. 
P. G. Medd of the Latin Prayer-book, which some 
regarded as a feeler to try how far there was a 
chance of bringing back the use of the Remish 
Missal, 

The question of patronage is at present causing 
great debate in the Established Church of Scot- 
land. The last General Assembly sent to Presby- 
teries a number fof queries, wishing to know 
whether they considered an alteration of the pre- 
sent system to be desirable, and if so what they 
would recommend. As might be expected, a great 
variety of answers have been returned; but it 
appears to be generally admitted that the present 
system by no means gives satisfaction, and that 
the spirit of the times renders it necessary that 
there should be such a modification of the rights of 
the patron as would secure that the male commu- 
nicants at least, in vacant congregations, should be 
able to take an initiative part in the calling of their 
future minister. The question will come up before 
the General Assembly in May, and cannot fail to 
lead to a good deal of warm discussion. 

On Sunday evening Father Ignatius told his con- 
gregation at St. Edmund’s, Lombard-street, that 
the offertory on an average was £5 a week. That 
was not sufficient for him, and unless they gave 
more he should leave that church and preach else- 
where. In one church where he used to preach 
they always gave £20, and it was not a rich congre- 
gation. The result of this statement was an offertory 
of £63. 13s. 6d. 

The Morning Advertiser states that the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew and his wife have seceded to the Church of 
Rome, 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Times correspondent in Spain, discussing the 
chances of freedom of conscience and religious 
reform there, says that one of the Liberal journals 
has begun the publication of Renan’s “Life of 
Jesus” in its feuilletons, adding, there is no doubt 
that the liberty of the press will be unlimited; and 
General Prim has declared that any agent of a Bible 
society shall be allowed to walk about the Madrid 
streets with a copy of the Spanish Testament under 
each arm. Protestants and Jews will have their 
chapels and synagogues as they have in Rome, and 


the Government may not deemit necessary to keep 
spies and gendarmes at the door to see that no 
orthodox sheep should stray into the heretic fold, 
Whatever, in short, has been achieved in Italy, 
whatever has been for years the rule in France and 
Belgium, may be easily obtained in Spain ; but there 
is a long way from all that to free propagandism. 
A priest converted to the views of what he calls 
“ Anglicanism” came to Madrid with a firm deter- 
mination to set up as an “ Evangelical” preacher. 
There is another set of men who have signified their 
intention to open a place for “free Christian wor- 
ship,” and to denounce “the errors and iniquities 
of the Church of Rome.” All these men have their 
eyes turned to England; they besiege the chaplain 
at the British Legation ; they address the various 
Bible and missionary societies; they apply for funds, 
or,as they call them, “subsidies.” The phenomenon 
is by no means new. Experiments of Evangelical 
chapels, schools, and associations have been tried at 
Turin, at Florence, at Naples, and throughout Italy, 
and they have all turned out miserable failures, 
although the Government dealt with sufficient 
liberality towards them, and although they had the 
earnest and exemplary sect of the Waldenses to 
supply them with a base of operations. Most perfect 
freedom was allowed to every Italian to turn Protest- 
ant, or “Evangelical” if he so minded; yet this writer 
questions if a single honest conversion has been 
achieved during the last ten or twenty years. The 
reason is that there is in these southern countries 
no other belief than that of the Church. Inquiry 
has long been out of the question, There must be 
either blind submission or open rebellion. Except 
implicit abnegation of all reason there is only utter 
scepticism or defiant infidelity. Ecclesiastical re- 
form can only arise in the Church itself. There 
can be no other movement than that to which the 
clergy themselves may give the first impulse. 
There are in Spain, as there were and are in Italy, 
many priests who would willingly Jend themselves 
to innovation, but there is not anything whatever 
to be gained by either opening Evangelical chapels, 
or sowing what are called “Protestant Bibles” 
broadcast in Italy or Spain. Means must be found 
to have the Bible read and the Gospel preached 
in the Catholic churches themselves, and by the 
Catholic priests themselves. 

On Lord Shaftesbury’s statement at Bourne- 
mouth that he, as President of the Bible Society, 
had written to thank General Prim for the privilege 
of allowing a Spanish version of the Scriptures to 
be admitted into Spain, the Paid Mall remarks: 

“The paragraph seems to breathe a sort of 
exultation like that of the smuggler when sud- 
den revolutionary changes in a Government have 
relaxed the ties of fiscal severity, and a grand 
occasion offers itself for the introduction of un- 
licensed silks or cigars to an unlimited amount. If 
this is not so, what does Lord Shaftesbury mean 
by thanking General Prim for the ‘ privilege ?? 
If the introduction of Bibles is now legal, there is 
no occasion to thank General Prim or any one else 
for permission to introduce them. But if this is 
not so, if the meaning is that existing laws have 
been relaxed by revolutionary authorities through 
concession to importunity, or desire to please Lord 
Shaftesbury and his like, or to gratify English 
opinion generally, we can only hope that the well- 
known eccentricity of Spanish character and pro- 
ceedings may save the Protestant cause from the 
scrape into which the fanatical folly of its advo- 
cates would seem likely to lead it, if the matter 
were judged of according to rules common to man- 
kind in general.” 

Speaking of Mr. Samuda, the Liberal candidate 
for the Tower Hamlets, the Jewish Chronicle a 
short time since laid down the startling doctrine 
that “no Jew who is not an inmate of a lunatic 
asylum, or of a refuge for idiots, can suppose that 
any man born, bred, reared, and educated as a Jew 
can possibly become a Christian from conviction.” 
To this Mr. Schwartz, the “President of the 
Hebrew-Christian Alliance,” replies very pertinently 
by asking whether Christianity does not rest. 
altogether on the testimony of converted Jews, and 
whether the three thousand who formed the 
nucleus of the Christian Church were not Jews. 

A Mr. Birks, who seems utterly blinded by 
bigotry, has found a fitting medium in the columns 
of the Record for the most coarse and calumnious re- 
presentations of all who differ from him with regard 
to the policy of disestablishing the Irish Church. — 
In the sixth of his letters, after referring to Dr. 
Raleigh’s spirited address at Leeds, he says, “The 
congregational Union, by their manifesto, are con- 
verts to Fenianism pure and simple;” yet he can 


‘scarcely be ignorant that the Fenians and the 
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Tories are notoriously in alliance in some parts of 
Ireland, and that when there Mr. Mason Jones 
was confronted by a combination of this kind 
before which he was forced to give'way. Even the 
readers of the Record, we should think, must feel a 
little disgusted to have men like Dr. Raleigh 
charged with “helping forward a movement infidel 
in its principles and Papal in its motive power,” 
and to have their aim represented in terms like 
these: 

“A State without creed, without worship, with- 
out faith in God or reverence for His Word, where 
Christ and Belial go shares by a rule-of-three sum, 
in the deference of ourstatesmen, and the religious 
offerings of past generations, is the noble Utopia to 
which these theorists aspire. In the new political 
Gospel, the first and great commandment is, out of 
charity to Romanists and unbelievers, to shut out 
God and His truth with all our heart and sou! and 
mind and strength, from the councils of the land. 
If we believe the manifesto, this is henceforth the 
only possible basis of our national constitution.” 


With reference to a correspondence between a 
clergyman and Mr. Spurgeon, the Church Times, in 
its usual courteous style, observes: 

“Mr. Curling, the Puritan incumbent of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, has received a cruel snubbing 
at the hands of Mr. Spurgeon. It appears that the 
latter, taking his text from the Ritual movement, 
had sneered at the idea of the Church of England 
being the ‘ bulwark of Protestantism.’ Whereupon 
Mr. Curling writes weepingly to the Baptist pastor, 
who, he says, ‘ preaches the Gospel so faithfully,’ to 
ask him if he really believes that the Church of 
England sanctions what the Ritualists teach and 
practise. Mr. Spurgeon replies in the affirmative, 
adding that ‘they are the most active and energetic 
party of your body.’ Further the smiter of the 
Tabernacle informs Mr. Curling with merciless 
frankness: ‘ You personally have no more right to 
be in the Church of England than I have. You, 
and such as you, I regard as Dissenters who have 
missed their way.’ Mr. Curling will hardly look 
for sympathy and comfort a second time in that 
direction.” 

Men of “science falsely so-called,” were disposed 
to laugh at Pastor Knak, of Berlin, when he re- 
cently maintained that the sun moves round the 
world, or rather over it; but it seems that he might 
have pleaded in support of his belief the avowal of 
two learned Jesuits, Le Sueur and Jacquiers, who 
edited a new edition of Newton’s “ Principia,” in 
1823, in the preface to which they say, “In adopt- 
ing the theory of the earth’s motion, to explain 
Newton’s propositions, we assume another character 
than our own, for we profess obedience to the 
decrees of the Popes against the motion of the 
earth.” We don’t know what the feelings of the 
Jesuits who thus “professed” may have been, but 
the good Berlin pastor says, “ You may laugh at 
me, but I am as happy as a child.” 


Mr. Joseph Barker, in the Methodist Times, delivers 
thus his ex cathedrd judgment on the great Baptist 


preacher of the day: 

“Mr. Spurgeon I have heard four times. All his 
sermons were the sermons of an able, well-informed, 
and earnest good man. He is quite as clever a 
man as his friends suppose him to be, and no one 
need grudge him the praise he receives. He has 
his defects. He is over-Calvinistic. His sermons 
are often strange jumbles of Christian truth and 
Antinomian heresy. And now and then he per- 

etrates unworthy jokes; and he is prone to bea 
Fittle too controversial and political. But heisa 
great and a good man. His defects are but like 
slight dark specks on a pure white garment: they 
are hardly worthy of notice. And even when he 
allows himself to be a medium for Antinomianism 
as well as for Christianity, he generally allows 
Christianity to have the last word. Some preachers 
talk a little Christianity, and then knock it on the 
head with Antinomianism, Spurgeon talks a little 
Antinomianism, and then knocks it on the head 
with Christianity. He isa good deal like Richard 
Baxter: his education tries hard to make him talk 
like a consistent Calvinist, but his knowledge of the 
Gospel and his respect for its Divine Author, aided 
by his common sense and better nature, interfere, 
and compel him to preach very much like a 
Christian.” 

The Archbishop of Armagh, who has just been 
making his triennial visitation, looking to the sub- 
stantial benefit which his family has long derived 
from the Irish Church, very naturally sees no 
necessity for making any change. He is firmly 
convinced that efficiency cannot be secured for a 
less sum than £580,000 a year, and is fully per- 
suaded, the Royal Commission notwithstanding, 
that any reduction in the number of bishops would 


be bad. 
The Record seems to have lost faith enticely in 


- hus vents its complaint: 
I 


. 


h 


“Tf the question of disestablishment stands 


alone, Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby, we fear, are 
nearly as much committed to the policy as Mr. 
Gladstone and Earl Russell. More than thirty 


years ago, Lord Derby avowed himself in favour 
of paying the Romisb priests; he has never changed 


his opinion; he has, on the contrary, said that the 
two great rival Churches were substantially agreed ; 


and we believe that this is the latent policy which 
suggested ‘the levelling up’ programme of Earl Mayo. 


We have said this, because we do not wish to 
adopt an electioneering policy, and hide what we 
believe to be the melancholy truth as to the hol- 
lowness of both parties in the State on the Romish 
question.” 

A speech made the other night, in support of the 
Liberal candidates for Weymouth, by the Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, son of its great hero, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, will scarcely tend to raise the droop- 
spirits of our afflicted contemporary. He declared 
that the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church was the first step towards the 
pacification of Ireland, and without it all other 
measures would be useless, He had been brought 
up.in the strictest sense of the word as a Protestant ; 
his education tended that way, and his thoughts 
had completely grounded him in the belief that 
Protestantism was the only religion for a free 
country, and the only religion which would accom- 
plish those things which increasing civilisation 
demanded of them. But fully grounded as he was 
in that belief, he maintained that the interests of 
Protestantism demanded the abolition of the Irish 
Church. The Irish Church had done nothing in 
Treland to increase Protestantism, and he believed 
if it were disestablished and disendowed a great 
work would have been accomplished. 

The bluff Archdeacon of Taunton, who never 
minces matters, at a meeting to promote the re- 
election of the Conservative members of East 
Somersetshire, said, “ Nobody had ever heard him 
say an unkind word against a Dissenter, and no 
one ever would. But he wanted to tell them some- 
thing; it was as certain as that the sun was in 
heaven that if they helped to pull down the Church 
of England the Church of Rome would sweep over 
them like a flood. It would flick them up like an 


ox licketh up the grass!” What a poor opinion 
the Archdeacon must have of Protestant truth, if 


he imagines it is no better able to keep itself from 
being swallowed up than this ! 


An “Englishman ia Spain,” writing to the Pall 


Mall on the remarkable stress which has been laid, 
in the present revolution, on religious liberty, says: 

“Tn some respects this is one of the most inter- 
esting features of the movement, whether we regard 
the history of Spain or the relation of Protestant 
countries to it. We must distinguish, however, 
between the political and the religious elements in 
this matter. If the Jesuits were kicked out so 
promptly that many of them left in plain clothes in 
cabfuls for the railway stations, that was not on 
account of their Catholicism, but of their iden- 
tifying their Catholicism with the support of abso- 
lutism. Indeed, there are complaints in quarters, 
Catholic but not absolutist, that they were punished 
too severely; and that the revolution was illiberal 
in proclaiming freedom of religion, and then exiling 
one of the most powerful bodies belonging to the 
religion of the majority. It seems certain, too, 
that the Jesuit schools were the best in the 
community, and the Jesuits themselves far 
better cultivated (though that is not saying 
much) than the common Spanish clergy, among 
whom “little Latin and no Greek” is unfortu- 
nately the rule. We shall probably have them 
back again—as excellent Liberals—by-and-by ; and 
in the meantime our Protestant missionaries had 
better not be too sanguine as to their particular 
prospects. Something, I think, has been gained 
permanently. Ithink, for instance, that we shall be 
allowed open liberty of worship, instead of having 
to meet (so to speak) in the catacombs of a consular 
parlour, winked at by a good-natured captain- 
general, to the injury of the consul’s furniture and 
the captain’s conscience. But the tendency is to 
move too fast, to deluge Spain with Bibles before 
she is fit for them, and to build “ Evangelical’ 
churches which may scandalize the mob, and also 
lead to those public jealousies between Protestant 
bodies themselves which have made us ridiculous 
enough already. Just asin the Reformation the 
intellectual preceded or accompanied a little in 
advance the religious movement, so it will be now, 
if at all. Spain’s primary want is education, and 
the bigotry of the populace, if unenlightened, is 
quite as likely to be lashed into reaction as into 
conversion by injudicious proselytizing. 

eee. a See oe 

Forrst Hirr.—On Thursday week the Rev. R. 
Spears gave a lecture on the subject, “ Everlasting 
Punishment,” at the Meeting House, Dartmouth 


‘Road. The room was filled, and an animated dis- 


_the Protestantism alike of Liberals and Tories, It] i 
$ ven | who appeared in force. 


cussion was raised at the close by those in its favour, 


OLD TESTAMENT CHAPTERS FOR THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL.—No. XXVIII. 
Supsect: “The later Hebrew writers declare that 
God wil! have righteousness rather than sacrifices’ 

Read Isaiah lviii, 1-9, Cry with the throat, 
Spare not, lift up thy voice and shew to my people 
their transgressions, In verse 3 the people justify 
themselves to Jehovah as having endeavoured to 
please Him by keeping their religious fast days. 
But Jehovah rejects the plea. Behold in the day 
of your fast ye pursue pleasure and oppress all 
your labourers, Is this such a fast as I should 
choose? Nay rather, is not this the fast that I 
should choose? To loosen the fetters of injustice, 
to let the oppressed go free, to deal out thy bread 
to the hungry, to clothe the naked? When thou 
doest this, continues the writer, then shall thy 
wounds be healed, 

Read Micah vi. 1—8, Pointing out where the 
speeches divide. Verses 1 and 2, the prophet says, 
Hear ye now what Jehovah saith; for Jehovah 
hath a controversy with his people. Verses 3, 4, 
and 5 Jehovah expostulates with them, O my 
people, what have I done to thee? After all His 
kindness they have turned from him. Verses 6 
and 7 the people cry out, Wherewith shall I come 
before Jehovah ? With burnt offerings, with calves 
of the first year? or, after the superstitions of the 
nations around, shall I give my first-born son for 
my transgressions? Notso; the prophet rebukes 
them in the 8th verse, He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love kindness, and 
to walk humbly with thy God? 

Read Exodus xxix. 88—46, for an example of the 
burnt offerings said to have been commanded to 
the Israelites by God through Moses, upon Mount 
Sinai, on the march out of Egypt; and then turn 
to Jeremiah, chapter vii. 21—24, to see that this 
writer, like the above quoted prophets, disapproves 
of the priestly sacrifices, and even takes pains to 
contradict the old tradition that these sacrifices 
were commanded by God. I spake not to your 
fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt concerning 
burnt offerings or sacrifices. But this thing I com- 
manded them, Obey my voice. 


A SERMON. 


WHEN amongst the Dorset people the other day, a 
friend said to me, “ Mr. Smith, won’t you come and 
hear our new minister this evening? I feel sure 
you will like him; he is so outspoken and earnest.” 
I went in compliance with my friend’s request to 
hear the new parson. Certainly, the good man was 
“outspoken and earnest,” and by no means sub- 
stantiated the charge of “ cowardice in the pulpit,” 
which 8. G, O, and others have been recently 
urging against ministers. The chapel, an old haunt 
of mine when in that locality, is a plain, heavy, 
almost ugly, building, and in no way likely to 
awaken High Church notions in its attendants. 
The congregation, was not a numerous one, and 
consisted mainly of the tradesmen of the village 
town, their families, servants, and a few labourers. 
The minister, a man of about thirty-five or thirty-six 
summers, appears to have known much trouble ; 
to be an earnest man, earnest in pushing forward 
his own views and own religious party more than 
in seeking to know what truth exists beyond his 
own limited ken and his own particular sect. A 
mannerism characterised him in the pulpit, and 
added to his somewhat singularly-shaped head, 
which did not impress me in his favour, or lead 
to me expect anything out of the common in his 
sermon. 

His prayer was earnest, somewhat Jong, and con- 
sisted less of thanks than of supplication, and par- 
took withal of the sermon type of prayer. We are 
sinners, but there has been an atonement made, a 
sacrifice provided. This fact, so strongly believed 
in by himself, he told to God as a truth for which 
He had to be thanked, and asked that it might 
ever be impressed upon the hearts of all. Forgive- 
ness for sin, not help against the power of sin, was 
the burden of his prayer. 

The passage chosen as a text was the parable of 
the rich man and Lazarus. “I can’t think what 
some of you people are thinking about when you 


abuse this rich man and callhim wicked. He lived 


well, dressed well, fared well, was clothed in purple 


and fine linen, gave his parties, and drank his 


wines. ; 
afford it. He went regularly to his place of wor- 


What of that? He was rich and could 
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ship, just as you do; he gave to the collections, 
relieved the poor, was kindly-hearted, charitable, 
and people said of him, as you say of the rich men 
in your neighbourhood, that he was very good. 
But he went to HELL, and so may, aye, will 
some of you, if like that rich man you have 
ell your good things in this life, and think nothing 
of the life that is to come. The rich man did not 
go to hell because he wasa rich man any more than 
you poor people will go to heaven because you are 
poor, but because he made his riches his god.” The 
good brother gave us a bit of this style for some 
minutes, and then proceeded to consider the 
conduct of the twain in the other world. “They 
could see each other, an extraordinary fact this, and 
one that we may well ponder over.” Seeing Lazarus 
in happiness, whilst he wasin misery, the rich man 
appealed for help and succour, “not to God, but 
to Father Abraham. He neglected to pray to God 
all his life, and now in hell he cannot pray to Him, 
So the poor Papist in yonder village, five or six miles 
hence, when he lies on his death-bed, sends for his 
priest to come and administer extreme unction. 
So, too, the Churchman in this town, an uncon- 
verted man, as too many are, sends for his clergy- 
man to administer the sacrament; and you 
Methodists send for me, as you have sent for me, or 
the ‘leader, to come and pray for you; you will 
do anything rather than pray to God.” Thesermon 
was mainly of this fashion, simple enough in style, 
personal enough, and outspoken. I was particularly 
struck with the dogmatism with which the good 
man spoke of the other world, and the positive 
information he appeared to possess with regard to 
its locality and doings. He spoke as one haying 
authority. Whether his notions are Christian or 
Pagan may perhaps fairly be questioned. One 
pleasure of the saints appears to him derivable 
from the sight of their former friends and com- 
panions—those they knew on earth and loved there 
—in the midst of flames the most torturing. Kindly 
thoughts these selfish, un-Godlike ones have not— 
one they only have, the hatred of the wicked, and 
faith in God’s immutable justice. In the friendly 
regard of the rich man for his brothers on earth, he 
saw no fraternal affection, but a mere selfish desire 
to be spared the additional torment which their 
accession to the damned would give him. “Oh, hell 
is an awful place! Even the very existence of 
human affection is unknown there; one only they 
know—torment an‘ the fear thereof!” 

I have given herein to the readers of the Herald 
another of my waifs and strays from the religious 
world. SEptTimus SmiTH. 


THE SPIRITUALISTS, 
(From the Christian World.) 
SompHow or other the Spiritualists are under a 
cloud in this country, and their leader, Mr. Home, 
has been compelled, in consequence of the decision 
of a highly-prejudiced and extremely ignorant 
jury, to hand over to Mrs. Lyon a very handsome 
sum of money which she had conveyed to him in 
consequence of representations made by him to her 
that such was the desire of ber deceased lord and 
master. Up to that time Spiritualism was making 
great way, and Mr. Home, as its high-priest and 
apostle, was in request with the nobility, and was 
the friend of kings and emperors. He had married 
a Russian countess; he wore a diamond ring on 
one hand, given by the Czar, and on the other 
hand another, the present of the Emperor of 
France. His speaking eye and melodramatic man- 
ner made him in society a really charming man; 
literary ladies were enthusiastic in his favour. A 
Spiritual Athenzeum was opened in Sloane-street, 
Chelsea, at which a very eminent man gave the 
inaugural discourse, and at which there were spirit 
drawings displayed, and spirit poems read—all 
suggestive of the fact that the spirits were very 
ordinary people afterall. But it was not so much 
there as at the houses of his friends that Mr. Home 
tried best to display his powers. At such times 
there was a wonderful parade of religion. Previous 
to his attending a séance, a friend of the author was 
asked whether he believed in the doctrine of the 
Trinity, because, said the fair questioner, “ we find 
that the spirits do not like to appear before scep- 
tics ;” and the Bible was read, and prayer offered 
up in apparently the most reverent, and earnest, 
and occasionally the most tiresome manner. Then 
came a few childish tricks, such as a handkerchief 
conveyed by spirits wnder the table, the accordion 
played by spirits wnder the table, and other intima- 
tions of what was said to be spiritual agency, but 
all equally out of sight. A few marvellous things 
were said by Home—secrets occasionally—which 
the hearer thought no one knew but himself, but 
secrets of the most uninteresting and unimportant 
eharacter, and then the unbeliever passed out, 
scarcely knowing whether to laugh or weep; 
whether he had assisted at a religious meeting or a 
farce; whether he had been in the company of a 


mortal fitted for a solemn mission to an idle and | to faith in, and walking with, Jesus Christ, and the 
adulterous generation seeking after a sign, or | Spiritualist knows it.” He quotes the well-known 


whether all he bad seen and heard was but the 
clever manceuvring of a clever professor of Leger- 
demain. Home has fallen low. Henceforth he 
will have to take his stand with the Brothers 
Davenport and other doubtful mediums who have 
had their day. 

The Spiritualists in this country set great store 
by Home. They have never been able in our cold 
climate to raise a medium worth talking about. 
The latter have been chiefly American importations. 
Mr. Harris came as a preacher of Spiritualism, and, 
after a few Sundays at Store-street, vanished 
like a spirit, and was heard of no more. A 
Spiritual Magazine was started. Mrs. Marshall and 
her niece, of 22, Red Lion-street, Holborn, were 
declared by that—we presume official authority— 
to be “Media.” Then came the solid testimony 
of a learned American judge, declaring “ the first 
thing demonstrated to us is that we can com- 
mune with the spirits of the departed—that such 
communication is through the instrumentality of 
persons yet living—that the factof mediumship is 
the result of physical organisation—that the kind 
of communion is effected by moral causes, and that 
the power, like our other faculties, is possessed in 
different degrees, and is capable of improvement 
by cultivation.” But the sect did not prosper. 
Then came grotesque indications of spiritual 
presence. Not content with table-rapping, the 
spirits must have recourse to all kinds of antics, 
and the subject of Spiritualism became more and 
more distasteful to the intelligent, and more and 
more popular with that large class of idle, wealthy 
men and women who have no healthy occupation, 
and arealwaysin search of excitement. The climax 
was reached when the Cornhill told how Mr. Home 
floated ia the air, how heavy tables would leap 
from one end of the room te the other, how music 
was produced on accordions, “grand at times, at 
others pathetical, at others distant and long- 

rawn,” when those accordions were held by no 


‘Stranger than Fiction’ is in every particular cor- 
rect; that the phenomena therein related actually 
took place, and moreover that no trick of ma- 
chinery, sleight of hand, or other artistic contriv- 
ance, produced what we heard and beheld. Iam 
quite as convinced of this last as I am of the facts 
themselves.” Well might the Spiritualists crow; 
had not Robert Owen and Lord Lyndhurst also 
believed? Wasit not uncharitable to say that they 
were in theirdotage? The testimony of such men 
settled everything. 

In America Spiritualism is more prosperous than 
in England. In the “ Plain Guide to Spiritualism,” 
Mr, Clarke tells us there are in that country 500 
public mediums who receive visitors; more than 
50,000 private ones; 500 books and pamphlets on 
the subject have been published, and many of them 
immensely circulated ; there are 500 public speakers 
and lecturers on it, and more than 1,000 occasional 
ones. There are nearly 2,000 places for public cir- 
cles, conferences, or lectures, and in many places 
flourishing public schools. The decided believers 
are 2,000,000, the nominal ones nearly 5,000,000; 
in the globe itself it is calculated there are 
20,000,000 supposed to recognise the fact of 
spiritual intercourse. In Paris and the different 
parts of France the manifestations have been 
almost of every kind and of the most decisive and 
distinguished character. ‘Great numbers of per- 
sons have been cured by therapeutic mediums,” 
writes William Howitt, “of diseases and injuries 
incurable by all ordinary means. Some of these 
persons are well known to me, and are every day 
bearing their testimony in aristocratic society.” 
Writing thus, Mr. Howitt defines Spiritualism 
“as the great theologic and philosophic reformer 
of the age; the great requickener of religious life; 
the great consoler and establisher of hearts; the 
great herald to the wanderers of earth starved upon 
the husks of mere college dogmas.” “TI believe,” 
says Mr. S. C. Hall, “that, as it now exists, (it) 
Spiritualism has mainly but one purpose—to confute 
and destroy Materialism, by supplying sure, and 
certain, and palpable evidence that to every human 
being God gives a soul which He ordaings shall not 
perish when the body dies,” This, as good old 
Izaak Walton says, in narrating Dr. Donne’s Vision, 
“This is a relation that will beget some wonder ; 
and it well may, for most of our world are at present 
possessed with an opinion that miracles and visions 
are ceased.” 

What is Spiritualism? Ask its oponents; they 
regard it as necromancy, a practice not only for- 
bidden under the Old Testament, but which even in 
the New we find classed by St. Paul under the 
general denomination of witchcraft, with such works 
of the flesh as idolatry, murder, adultery, and 
drunkenness, concerning all of which ‘the Apostle 
Paul adds the solemn declaration, “That they 
which do such things shall not inherit the king- 
dom of God.” Such undoubtedly is the feeling 
entertained with regard to Spiritualism by the 
great majority of orthodox Christians, who 
are quite satisfied by Scripture testimony, who 
accept what they think God has revealed to them 
in His Book, and who seek or require nothing 
more. In a weak, but well-meaning work, just 
put into my hands, “Spiritualism and other Signs,” 
Tread, “The whole system is essentially opposed 
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a RELIGIOUS INJUSTICE. 
mortal hands. “I can state,” wrote Dr. Gully, of 
Malvern, “that the record made in the article|[p js cleat that whatever other vices 


text: “Now, the Spirit speaketh expressly that in 
the latter times some shall depart from the faith, 
giving heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of 
devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy, having their 
cons<ience seared with a hot iron.” At the same 
time there are many in the Christian Church of 
undoubted piety and intelligence who are believers 
in Spiritualism. After all,; however, they are the 
exception rather than the rule. Amongst all sects 
there is a condemnation of Spiritualismof a very 
sweeping character. In this one thing Wesleyans, 
Low Churchmen, and Congregationalists are agree¢. 
The outer world, the Secularists and the Positivists, 
of course regard Spiritualism with the same scorn 
and unbelief with which they regard all religion, 
whether true or false, whether old as the hills or 
but yesterday’s creation. 

In conclusion let me add, as a distinct orgar-~ 
ization, hitherto Spiritualism has failed in this 
country. I hear nothing of the Spiritual Atheneum 
now, nothing of Mr. Harris, either as preacher or 
poet, very little even of Mr. Home. Strange that a 
man who could not write an ordinary note decently 
should have been the favourite medium of the 
spirits. I am aware, however, the Spiritualists will 
extract an argument out of that last remark of 
mine in favour of Spiritualism. A young Jewish 
convert it is said would go to Rome. His teacher, 
a priest, feared, knowing Rome too well. On his 
return he questioned his pupil as to what he saw 
in Rome. “Ah!” said he, “I am persuaded now 
your religion is of God, otherwise it would have 
perished of the wickedness of its professors.” 
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religious minds may escape by means of 
their religion, there is one vice which is 
apt to cling to them, we may almost say 
on account of their religion. It is an 
indisposition—perhaps an incapacity—to 
do justice to persons of religious opinions 
different from theirown. ‘This vice seems. 
to religion what its own blight or fungus. 
is to each plant, and too often seems to. 
eat out its very life. 

The struggle of to-day is to shake off 
this vice, to remedy the sins of the past,. 
and do at last some measure of justice to 
those who hold a religion from which we: 
greatly differ. But it will be a great and 
arduous struggle still. We see to what 
an extent this vice still prevails, not only 
from such indications as the violence of 
the well-dressed mob of Lombard-street 
to Father Ienatius, and the outrages by 
a more motley mob at Brighton against 
Mr. Purcuas, but from the arguments of 
the great host of members of Parliament 
and would-be members, of curates, vicars, 
and bishops who oppose the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Their doctrine 
seems to be—* The Roman Catholics of 
Ireland are in deadly error; we hold 
the saving truth, therefore we ought 
to use means which might be injustice in 
other cases, to prevent the error from 
spreading, and, if possible, to supplant it 
by our truth.” It is no doubt mainly the 
belief in the infinite importance of religious 
truth or error which lies at the root of 
this mental perversion. It is yery natural 
when we think that our fellow-creatures 
are holding opinions which will doom them 
to eternal perdition,and are also in danger 
of propagating those opinions to others, 
that we should feel that almost any means 
must be justifiable to heal or hinder so tre- 
mendous an evil. All the courtesy, and 
tolerance, and justice of common life 
seem to shrink into insignificance before. 
such a fearful crisis. And thus the same 
feeling that led the monks of old to burn 
the heretic, in order to check the heresy, 
lives still in the minds of multitudes, only 
tion by the 
vice, which 


it is now modified in o 
general temper of the age. 
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spoils religion, is then closely connected 
with one of its noblest feelings—the in- 
tense love of our fellow-creatures, and 
yearning to save them from the greatest 
evil, and give them the greatest good; 
and yet, for all that, we cannot doubt that 
it is a vice, as much deforming human 
character, and doing as much harm in the 
world, as many of the grosser vices which 
are denounced Sunday after Sunday from 
ten thousand pulpits. 

How it deforms the character of re- 
ligious persons, obscuring its nobler 
features and making it almost hateful ! 
You meet in the religious world 
many a man—especially many a clergy- 
man, pure minded, benevolent, self- 
denying, and self-devoted, so far as 
concerns the carrying out his own 
peculiar aims, tenderly pious and con- 
scientious—indeed with character emi- 
nently beautiful on one side, but then on 
the other side strangely repulsive. He 
offends your moral taste by an aggravating 
pride, assuming the perfect infallibility of 
his own dogmatic opinions. He offends 
you by his want of candour and truthful- 
ness, denouncing with contemptuous 
dogmatism conclusions of critics and 
sayans which he has neyer examined; 
misrepresenting and stigmatising the 
creed and character of sects with which 
he is totally unacquainted. He offends 
your moral sense again by the apparently 
perverted character of his moral judg- 
ments. He seems to approve men not 
according to their moral character, their 
nobleness, or ignobleness, but according 
to the dogmas which they hold. And 
generally he offends you by his want of all 
sense of justice with regard to the mental 
rights of others, by his imperious and 
domineering temper, which compels you 
to regard him as an enemy to your own 
liberty and the liberties of the human 
race, who must be watched and circum- 
vented. 

It cannot be doubted that it is this vice 
which makes religion so unattractive to 
multitudes, for it renders so many of 
those who seem examples of what religion 
makes men—repulsiye rather than attrac- 
tive. 

What evils this vice has caused in 
society—hatred, divisions, persecutions, 
wrongs, cruelties, we need not enumerate. 
The great question is—How shall the vice 
be cured? One remedy seems to us the 
knowledge, whicha larger education andex- 
perience would give, that the dogmas which 
Christians are so anxious to inculcate are 
not of such infinite moment as they now 
deem them—that the passport to salvation 
will be not creed, but character, and that 
again, in theformation ofcharacter, dogmas 
have much less influence than is now sup- 
_posed—that noble character is formed 
more by noble ideals than by any dogmas. 

But probably it will be a long time before 
the majority of religious people will learn 
to see noble ideals as of primary, and correct 
dogmas only of secondary,importance. And 
therefore the next best truth to reiterate 
is the obligation of religious justice, even 
towards those who hold opinions which 
we may deem fatal to salvation. Men 
should be reminded that, after all, the 
final responsibility of saving men’s souls 
is with God, and we must not try to save 
them by being more anxious than He is, 
or adopting means which He rejects. He 
could by force convert all men in aninstant, 
‘and yet He refrains from the exercise of 
His omnipotence through respect to man’s 
free-will. He does not require us to suc- 
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ceed in saving others, but he does require 
us to observe the laws of truth and justice, 
to respect men’s rights, and treat them 
with all honour and courtesy. If, by 
using perfect justice, we cannot succeed 
in propagating our own belief, we must 
still be just, and leave the rest to God. 


THE LATE ROBERT HEYWOOD, ESQ. 


Rare vy indeed is it that a good man goes to his 
grave followed by such {testimonies of universal 
respect and regard as have been called forth by the 
departure of the honoured friend of whom we gave 
an obituary last week. Though it was the desire 
of his family that the funeral, in accordance with 
his own dislike of all show and parade, should be 
of a strictly private character, the wish was so 
general, and so strongly expressed, that the repre- 
sentatives of the various charitable and other in- 
stitutions with which Mr. Heywood was connected, 
and for which he had done so much, should have 
the opportunity afforded them ‘of publicly mani- 
festing their sense of his services and the high 
esteem in which he was held, that this wish, it was 
felt, could not well be withstood ; and on Saturday 
morning, when his remains were borne to their 
resting-place in the Cemetery, the mournful pro- 
cession consisted of nearly forty carriages, in which, 
besides Mr. Heywood’s immediate relatives and 
friends, there were the Revs. Dr. Beard, G. H. 
Wells, J. Whitehead, and W.H. Herford, the Mayor 
and nearly the whole of the Town Council, several 
of the county and borough magistrates, represen- 
tatives of the Committee of the Infirmary and 
Dispensary, of the Poor Protection Society, of 
the Mechanics’ Institution, and of the Industrial 
School, the present members for the borough 
andthe two other candidates, the Vicar and two other 
leading clergymen, two Catholic priests, and two In- 
dependent ministers, together with the trustees of 
Bank-street Chapel, and most of the chief citizens of 
Bolton, Along the whole route of the procession 
business was entirely suspended, the shops having 
their shutters closed and the houses their blinds 
drawn down, while hundreds of persons assembled 
in the streets to testify their respect for one who 
had been such a benefactor to their town, and in 
such a variety of ways made his influence felt for 
good. At a subsequent part of the day, when 
moving an address of condolence in the Town 
Council with Mr. Heywood’s family, the Mayor 
mentioned, among the tributes to his character, 
certainly none of the least, that as the procession 
moved slowly on its way “he could not but notice 
with deep feeling the tears flowing down the 
cheeks of many poor old men and women; and in 
the cemetery also, he noticed the tears flowing 
from the eyes of many young people, no doubt 
connected with the Sunday schools of which Mr. 
Heywood was so long a teacher.” 

The Rev. Jeffery Worthington, by whom the 
funeral service was conducted, in the course of a 
solemn address, after touching on the sublime 
truths contained in the portion of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to the Corinthians which he had just read, truly 
observed: 

“Opportunity is given to few men to take so active 
apart as our friend in all the great movements 
of the last half-century for the advancement of the 
principles of progress which were dear to his heart. 
His memory will ever be cherished as one of the 
most marked and earnest advocates in this district 
of the cause of education and of civil and religious 
liberty ; while his personal exertions and pecuniary 
help on behalf of all who needed kindness will be 
thankfully remembered by countless mourners in 
this town and neighbourhood. The warmth with 
which he defended every cause that approved itself 
to his own conscientious convictions secured respect 
alike from those who agreed, and from those who 
differed, in these opinions; for they were assured 
that it was his wish to act uprightly in every word 
that he uttered, and in every act that he performed. 
He rests from his labours and his works do follow 
him.” 

On Sunday morning, Bank-street Chapel was 
densely crowded by a most influential congrega- 
tion, includiog the Mayor, Thomas Barnes, Esq., 
M.P., several of the borough and county magis- 
trates,a number of the members of the Town 
Council, and representatives from the various 
charitable institutions of the town. Many of them 
wore the usual badge of mourning; and the pulpit, 
as well as the organ gallery, was draped in black. 
In a very appropriate discourse, founded on the 
words, “Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
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upright, for the end of that man is peace” (Psalm 
Xxxvii, 37.), Mr. Worthington said, tha friend for 
whom not only a family, but a town, and even a 
yet wider circle, mourns, would have shrunk from 
any ascription of “perfectness,” for his spirit was 
too simple, and his ideal too high; nevertheless, it 
is the lot of few men to pass from the midst of his 
brethren and neighbours so laden with well-earned 
honours. Mr. Worthington then went on to point 
out the various excellences which distinguished the 
character of him whom they had lost, as one who 
sought after “perfectness,” and thus spoke of his 
connection with the church to which he belonged : 

“For a long series of years, he was treasurer to 
the funds of this Christian society ; the friend of its 
members; the teacher and superintendent in its 
Sunday schools; the regular attendant at its public 
services. In the chapel that formerly stood upon 
this spot, and in the new building beneath whose 
roof we are now assembled, he took his place with 
unfailing regularity ; and many here call to remem- 
brance how, but a brief month ago, he worshipped 
in our midst, and gathered with us before the Table 
of the Master. Nor can I forget how I then dis- 
coursed of the fresh memories that were for ever 
clustering round the walls of our earthly sanctuaries, 
imparting new solemnity to the place wherein from 
week to week we pray, and offer up our praise. 
On that day was unveiled the monument to your 
former pastor, lately erected here; and ere he 
passed away to his home, our venerable friend 
gazed on the marble, and read the words that he 
helped to frame, with a pleasure of which he spoke 
to me in the days that have followed since. His 
interest on behalf of you and yours, fellow-wor- 
shippers, was too well known tv you to need elabo- 
ration. His help in the erection of this building, 
his purchase of another nigh at hand for educational 
purposes, his yearly welcome to hundreds of your 
number and of your children at Whitsuntide, are 
but instances of his never-failing good-will. While 
his beneficence to our less thriving congregations 
up and down the country, his painstaking regard 
for the interest of our Ministers’ ‘‘ Widows’ Fund ” 
in the capacity of treasurer, and bis care for the 
interests of every institution connected with the 
denomination, may be regarded as manifestations 
of his high appreciation of Nonconformist principles, 
and of the doctrines commonly called Unitarian.” 

In the evening, when again there was a very large 
congregation, Mr. Worthington made special refer- 
ence to the labours of Mr. Heywood as a Sunday 
School teacher and superintendent, in which cha- 
racter he set such a praiseworthy example. At 
the Parish Church, the Rev. Canon Powell, the 
vicar, also made a feeling reference to Mr. Hey- 
wood’s death, and the loss which the community 


‘had thereby sustained. Most truly might it be 


said of him, 
“ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” 


WORKING MEN AND THE CHURCH. 


In a work just published, entitled “ The Great Un- 
washed,” that clever specimen of bis class, the 
“ Journeyman Engineer,” discusses the attitude of 
working men towards “the Church” ina fair, dis- 
passionate manner. After pointing out the great 
discrepancies which there are between Church pro- 
fession and practice, he puts the case thus plainly, 
in words well deserving the thoughtful considera- 
ticn of all who really care for the religious welfare 
of the poor: 

“Thus it is that the Church as an institution is 
powerless to influence the people ; the worldliness 
and corruption that exist under its wing, and 
which become hideous hypocrisies when compared 
with its professed doctrines, act repellently. And 
while there is nothing in the Church to attract the 
working classes on purely religious grounds, those 
social or conventional reasons which are often the 
sole inducements to other classes for attending 
church do not exist in their case. If a working 
man does not attend a place of worship from an 
active feeling of religion, he need not do so from 
any reasons of caste. It has not become a habit 
with him, nor is it in any degree essential! to his 
maintenance of a character forj respectability, that 
he should be— 

*A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger, 

Who backs his rigid Sabbath, so to speak, 

Against the wicked remnant of the week :’ 
while his wife or daughter can sufficiently display 
such finery as they can get, at market or during a 
Sunday afternoon walk. But while the working 
classes as a body can only be considered as not 
irreligious by a broad and charitable construction 
of the spirit of religion, as apart from its set 
doctrines and formal ceremonials, there are, as I 
have already incidentally mentioned, many men 
among them who are actively and truly religious in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term. For these 
men the Dissenting sects have the greatest attract- 
ions. Their services and ministers are considered 
simpler and more practical than those of the 
Church; the ministers are paid with a nearer 
approach to equality, and have, to a far greater 
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extent than those of the Church, entered their 
profession from personal predilection, or, as they put 
it, from having ‘experienced a call.’ There are also 
working men who attend places of worship from 
hypocritical motives—to curry favour with em- 
ployers or ingratiate themselves with clergymen 
who have the power of distributing charity. A 
few attend Dissenting bodies on this ground ; but 
when it comes to such motives as these Church 
pays best, and consequently comes in for the 
largest share of such pauper-souled worshippers. 
All this, it may be said, is merely an attack upon the 
Church, but it is only incidentally that itis so. In 
order that the relations between the working 
classes and the Church may be properly under- 
stood, it is necessary to show exactly in what esti- 
mation these classes hold the Church, and in the 
foregoing remarks I have embodied the views 
generally obtaining among them. Looking at these 
views, I think it must be admitted that the work- 
ing-class indifference to the Church is ascribable 
less tp anirreligious feeling,than toa contempt forthe 
desecration of the spirit of religion under the guise 
ofa ceremonial systematisation ofit. The Churchasit 
stands is emphatically not the Church of the peo- 
ple. ‘They believe that on truly Christian grounds 
it has no claim to reverence or authority, while asa 
social institution it is not suited to their necessities. 
So long as the relative position of the working 
classes, and the habits of life to which it gives rise, 
remain as they are, it is probable that no churcb, 
however pure, would in the first instance be able to 
induce them to habitually attend public worship. 
But a really apostolic church—a church whose serv- 
ants practised as well as preached the teachings 
of the great Founder of Christi:mity—could do an 
incalculable amount of good among them, could 
ead them to a higher, purer, more actively-religious 
dlife, which would in its turn lead’ to their be- 
-coming sincere observers of the outward forms as 
“well as of the essentials of religion. But the 
stablished Church is not of this kind; and ere it 
can hope to influence the working classes in any 
considerable degree, it must purify itself—must 
scease to combine the worship of God.with that of 
Mammon.” 


THE SPIRIT OF SYSTEM. 
(By ATH. CoQuEREL, Fils.) 

“We know not the whole of anything.”—Montaigne, 
Tr is natural and legitimate for the human mind to 
endeavour to link together the scattered facts 
which it has acquired. It soon perceives that all 
these partial truths are rays of the same sun, frag- 
sments of universal truth; and it forms the noble 
design of combining and classifying its discoveries, 
of establishing amongst them as regular an order 
as possible, and, if it may be, of ascending with 
each ray to the fire whence they all came, of 
following all its discoveries back to some common 
starting-point—in short, of creating a system. 

Were the systematisation of facts and laws im- 
possible or illegitimate, science would cease to be. 
In a certain sense, the spirit of science and the 
desire to generalise, to ascertain laws, to compare 
kindred facts, may be considered as identical. It 
is, therefore, an absurdity to seek, as some would 
dream, to banish dogma from religion. Theological 
dogma is religious truth reduced into system. A 
religion without dogmas would be not only a prac- 
tice without a theory, but a mere unreflecting 
sentiment. The only check that can or should be 
imposed on the teacher of dogma is the forbidding 
him to treat the results he has obtained as final and 
obligatory laws, Let systems be freely constructed, 
and dogmas formulated, so long as the system is 
imposed upon no one, and the dogma held binding 
on no conscience, not even its author’s. Whoever 
attempts to foree other men to accept his theories— 
even though they be true—is their common enemy, 
a usurper of the rights of God, a sacrilegious 
oppressor of consciences, 

A well-linked system, whether of philosophy or 
theology, is one of the most difficult and brilliant 
feats of human intellect. It is a feat of mental 
strength ; and many, as Augustine and Calvin, have 
shown great genius in the effort. Yet the systems 
of both these writers, though justly ranked amongst 
the wonders of human thought, contain great faults 
and many logical errors. Why? Was it for lack 
of knowledge or talent? Augustine knew, as few 
have knowa, alike the greatness and the wretched- 
ness of man. Calvin had a marvellous aptitude for 
labour, for reasoning, for concentration of mind, a 
marvellous power of linking together his ideas as 
‘firmly as an iron chain. 

It has ever been so with all systems of philosophy 
-or theology. Not one but, unless stopped half-way, 
‘will end in some vast falsity; not one but, if fol- 
lowed fully out, will lead to an abyss of absurdity. 

But why? Is it possible that truths may be 
‘contradictory or irreconcilable? No. It is because 
the human mind fails lamentably when it seeks to 
embrace all'truths together. Not that we possess 
no truths; we do possess many, well-established 
and most precious. But we have not arrived at a 
knowledge of entire and absolute truth.. We can 
decompose a ray of light and study it at will; but 
our inquiries and our instruments have not yet 
discovered the common source of all light. 
_ Thus without any scepticism, any fancy that all 
is doubitul or all is false, our experience of the past 
justifies our saying whenever a new system of 


theology, philosophy, political, or social science 
makes its appearance—lo! another mixture of truth 
and falsehood! 

Hence these systems become useful and really 
enrich the common stock of wisdom, only when 
they have been attacked, criticised, reduced to their 
constituent elements. Then the errors which formed 
part of them perish, and their new truths, their 
productive ideas, their unknown methods, live on. 

Not indeed but that an absolutely true system, 
complete and in every part perfect, does exist; but 
it exists only in God’s eternal thought. He has 
never revealed it in its entirety to any one; nay, 
though Almighty, he cannot, for so to do were to 
create a second God. Or rather, he does reveal it 
in its entirety, and finite spirits grasp each part of 
it; some a large part, but none the whole, for there 
is no God but God. 

Bossuet has justly said of those seemingly irre- 
concilable truths—man’s freedom and God’s fore- 
knowledge—that we cannot deny either, though 
we cannot reconcile them. They are, adds he, the 
two ends of a chain which we can grasp, though 
the point where they meet is too far for us to touch 
or see. 

Science, since Bacon and Descartes, has no longer 
admitted the a priori method of reasoning. Wedo 
not begin with all facts, but only with those which 
we have been able to observe; when we have 
carefully observed, described, and compared them, 
we endeavour to deduce from them laws—that is, 
to link together facts of the same order—and thus 
we proceed from discovery to discovery. What 
right bas theology to be an exception to this 
method? The authority of the Church, says a 
Catholic, has spoken. I reply: That authority is a 
supposed fact whose reality has not yet been 
proved to me; I cannot presume it. The authority 
of the Bible, cries a Protestant, is sovereign. Does 
it ever say so itself? Never. Cease to build sys- 
tems on your own suppositions, and let me open 
my eyes aud ears, listen and observe. 

If you see an orthodoxy displaying itself as a 
complete system of religious truth, say calmly with 
the sceptic of Israel, Vanity of vanities, all is vanity. 

No system is entirely true; no theology or phi- 
losophy fully represents reality; there are always 
breaks; all our truths are fragments. We know 
not, as Montaigne says, the whole of anything. 

Were Christianity a system, one of two alterna- 
tives would be inevitable: either it would be a 
system of full and absolute truth, and therefore 
intelligible to God only, the opposite of a revela- 
tion, the supreme mystery; or it would be truth as 
seen in its fulness by a human mind—would be 
affected by the colouring, the qualities and defects 
of that mind, and would, like other systems, be 
full of errors and omissions. Its glory and strength 
are that itis not a system. The sower has gone 
forth, scattering to the wind eternal principles of 
justice, love, truth, piety; he has constantly com- 
pared religion to the small seeds that become great 
trees; he has declared that he had yet many things 
to say, too difficult for his hearers; he has made 
that wondrous promise that He that believeth on 
Him shall do greater works than he; and he has 
given us as the aim of our labour—the perfection of 
the Father. Instead of shutting us within a narrow 
sphere, he has led us onward upon the shining way 
which goes from worlds to worlds across Infinity 
and leads to God. 

Like Jesus, our Master, who made no system, let 
us cling to some great and undying truths whereon 
the soul may feed and live. Our age thirsts not for 
artificial fountains, but for the sources of the water 
of life, where it may believe and work, hope and 
love. 


Heb. William Bruce. 


Tau Northern Whig, in announcing the death of 
the Rev. Wirtram Bruct, of Belfast, which took 
place on Sunday, the 25th ultimo, in the 79th year 
of his age, says: 

“The name of the deceased has been long and 
honourably known in connection with Belfast, He 
was the second son of the Rey. Dr. Bruce, who was 
minister of the first Presbyterian congregation in 
Rosemary-street for fifty-one years. His son, now 
deceased, for fifty-five years filled the same im- 
portant office, having been appointed in 1812, and 
continued to discharge his share of the ministerial 
duties until 1867. The Rev. John Scott Porter was 
appointed his coadjutor in the year 1831. 

“The deceased was an accomplished scholar, and 
held the professorial chair of Latin and Greek in 
the coliegiate department of the Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution, from the time it was 
founded until the establishment of the Queen’s 
Colleges. He had a highly cultivated intellect, and 
was possessed of very varied literary accomplish- 
ments, 

“The late Mr. Bruce took an active and promi- 
nent part in most of our local charitable institu- 
tions. The Belfast Charitable Society in particular 
was the subject of his’ constant care and personal 
supervision. He! also was a prominent supporter 
of the Belfast General Hospital. To the Belfast 
Library he gave much of his time and attention, a 
share of which he likewise devoted to the Botanic 
Gardens, the Belfast Museum, and other local 
public institutions, The Domestic Mission owed 


much to Mr, Bruce; and it is, indeed, not too much 
to say that during a long life he devoted:more time 
and attention to a greater number of the charitable 
and other organisations of his native town than an 
other man of his time, ; ' 
“AS a minister, the Rev. Mr. Bruce was highly 
esteemed by his people. By his fellow-citizens he 
was universally respected; and by all who are 
familiar with our local history for the last half cen- 
tury the news of his death will be received with 
the regret which the close of an honourable and 
well-spent life deservedly evokes.” : 
a 


FIRESIDE READINGS.’ 


THE POWER OF THE DEAD. 
MRS. J. GRAY, 
Say not their power is o’er, 
Although their lips be mute, théir limbs be still ; 
With might, unknown before, 
Those silent forms the living heart may thrill. 


Where is the place of graves 
We deem not hallowed? ‘There is sanctity 

In every wind that waves ' 
Its grasses tall, or stirs its willow tree. 


Where’er some lonely mound 
Tells of the spot where mortal relics rest, 
At once that spot of ground 
Our hearts with unseen holiness invest. 


Say not they have no power! 
Perhaps they were our enemies in life, 

But now hath come an hour 
When endeth all the tumult and the strife. ‘ 


Another, mightier hand 
Hath stilled the opposer—anger now may cease ; 
Who can the truth withstand, | f 
That with the dead our hearts should be at peace? 


And for the loved and lost, ; 
Their memories move us as naught else may move, 

When, wildly tempest-tost, , 
They to the soul as guiding stars may prove. —_) 


And many a gentle word \ 

Of precious counsel, all too long despised, f 

By memory may be stirred, ; 
Now to be thought upon, and weighed, and prized. 


And when the wayward heart 
Doubts hew it shall some dark temptation shun; ‘ 
They may decide its part— ; 
“So will we do, for so would they haye done,” 
Say not they are no more, ; 
Those who the heart with reverence thus can fill: 
Say not their poweriso’er Ss, : 
When thus its traces are around us still’! 
Se . 


WITCHCRAFT.—Y. : 
As it is painfully interesting to trace the gradual 
degeneration of a poetic faith into such vulgarforms 
as have been exemplified, so it is amusing to sea 
pedantry clinging faithfully to the traditions of its 
prosaic nature, and holding sacred the dead shells 
that once housed a moral symbol. How the cast 
clothes of the mind continue always to bein fashion! 
We turn our coats without changing the cut of 
them. But was it possible for a man to change not 
only his skin but his nature? Were there such 
things as versipelles, lycanthropi, werwolves, and loup- 
garous? Take Ovid as a witness, and he testifies 
distinctly to the fact that King Lycaon, grandson 

of Oceanus, was converted into a wolf: ‘er 

Affrighted, then straightway he fli ; 

The silence of the bode to rae 
And there he howls, and howls, and tries, 

To utter words, bnt all in vain if . 

Does anyone still doubt that men may be change 
into beasts? Call Lucian, call Apuletuy bao 
whose account of the companions of Ulysgeg turned 

into swine, says Bodin, “is not a fable” If Wieru 
that arch-patron of sorcerers is still uabbonivingele 
what does he say to Nebuchadnezzar? Nay, let 
St. Austin be subpcenaed, who declares positively 
that “in his time, among the Alps, sorceresses were 
common, who, by making travellers eat of a certain 
cheese, changed them into beasts of burden, and 
then back again into men.” Too confiding tourist. 
beware of Gruyere, especially at supper! Then 
there was the philosopher Ammonius, ‘whose lec- 
tures were constantly attended by an ass—a pheno- 
menon not without parallel in modern times, and 
all the more credible to Bodin because he himself 
had been a professor of civil law {ert i 
In one case we have fortunately the evidence of 
the ass himself. In Germany, two witches, who 

kept an inn, metamorphosed a young actor in 
that animal. Ino his new shape he drew partnn 3 
in large numbers by his amusing tricks. But! one 

day making his escape (having overheard the seer 
from his mistresses), he plunged into the water, 
and was disasinized so far as to’ recover bis 
original shape. Peter Damianus, a leading man of 
his time, inquired carefully into the story, 
both from’ “the ass” and’ the women, and 
convinced Leo the Seventh of its truth, 
Bodin must have been delighted! with this 
clear case, though perbaps, as a Protestant, he 
might not be influenced by the infallible decision 
of the Pope initsfavour. § 0) 1) 
As for lycantbropy, that was too common in Bo- 
din’s own time to need any confirmation, _ 
notorious to allmen. On the authority of | 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


Peucerus, Melancthon’s son in-law, we are told that 
“in, Livonia, during the latter part of December, a 
villain goes about summoning the sorcerers to meet 
at a icertain place, and if they fail, the Devil 
scourges them thither with an iron rod, and that so 
sharply that the marks of it remain upon them. 
Their captain goes before; and they, to the num- 
ber of several thousands, follow him across a river, 
which passed, they change into wolves, and, casting 
themselves upon men and flocks, do all manner of 
damage.” Moreover, many books published in Ger- 
many affirm “That one of the greatest kings in 
Christendom, not long since dead, was often 
changed into a wolf.” But what need of words? 
Had not many, being put to the torture, confessed 
the fact, and been burnt alive accordingly? The 
maintainers of the reality of witchcraft in the next 
century: seem to have dropped the werwolf, al- 
though supported by the same kind of evidence as 
they relied on in other matters, namely, that of 
ocular witnesses, the confession of the accused, and 
general notoriety. So lately as 1765 the French 
peasants believed “the wild beast of the Gevaudan” 
to be a loupgarou, which seems to have been his 
last appearance. 

_A question much discussed was, could children 
be born of witches and their familiars? Of course 
they could, said one party; are there not plenty of 
cases in authentic history? Who was the father of 
Romulus and Remus; nay, not so long ago, of 
Merlin? Another party denied the possibility of 
such parentage. Among these was Luther, who 
declared the children to be either supposititious, or 
else were imps disguised as innocent sucklings, 
and known as “changelings,’” who were common 
enough, as every body must be aware. Of the 
concubinage, however, he had no doubts; and 
some Catholics affirmed that he himself was the 
son of a demon, who lodged in his father’s house 
under the semblance of a merchant. A third party 
took a middle ground, and believed that vermin 
and toads might have had this devilish origin. 

‘Another point of interest was, how did the 
Demon, a mere spiritual essence, take human form ? 
The accepted theory seems to have been that he 
entered into dead bodies, giving the preference, of 
course, to those of sorcerers. This had historical 
evidence in its favour. There was the well-known 
ease of the Bride of Corinth, for example; and but 
yesterday, asit were, at Crossen, in Silesia, did not 
Christopher Monig, an apothecary’s servant, come 
back after being buried, and do duty as if nothing 
particular had happened, putting up prescriptions 
as usual, and “pounding drugs in the mortar with 
a mighty noise?” Apothecaries seem to have been 
special victims of these Satanic pranks, for another 
appeared at Reichenbach, affirming that “he had 
poisoned several men with his drugs,” which cer- 
tainly gives an air of truth tothestory. Inaccord- 
ance with this dead-body theory, the devil is often 
represented as -being unpleasantly cold to the 
touch; but in some eases he is described as so hot 
pes his grasp left a scarred spot as black as char- 


‘The witches gave nicknames to their familiars, 
such as “ My little Master,” or “ My dear Martin”— 
the latter, probably, after the heresy of Luther, and 
when the rack was Popish. The famous witch- 
finder Hopkins enables us to lengthen the list con- 
siderably. One witch whom he convicted, after 
being “kept from sleep two or three nights,” callea 
in five of her servitors. The first was “ Holt, who 
eame in like a white kitling;” the second, 
“ Jarmara, like a fat spaniel without any legs at 
all;” the third “ Vinegar Tom, who was like a long- 
tailed greyhound with an head like an oxe, with a 
long tail and broad eyes, who, when this discoverer 
spoke to and bade him go to the place provided 
for himiand his angells, immediately transformed 
himself.into the shape of a child of foure yeares 
old, without a head, and gave half a dozen turnes 
about the house and vanished at the doore;” the 
fourth, “Sack and Sugar, like a black rabbit;” the 
fifth, “ Vews, like a polcat.” Other names of his 
finding were Elemauzer, Pywacket, Peck-in-the- 
Crown, Grizzel, and Greedygut, “which,” he adds, 
“no mortal could invent.” Possessed persons 
called in higher agencies—Thrones, Dominations, 
Princedoms, ‘Powers; and among the witnesses 
against Urbain Grandier we find the names of 
Leviathan, Behemoth, Isaacarum, Belaam, As- 
modeus, and Beherit, who spoke French well, but 
were very poor Latinists, knowing, indeed, almost 
as little of the language as if their youth had been 
spent in writing Latin verses, A shrewd Scotch 
physician tried them with Gaelic, but they could 
make nothing of it. 
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TOUCHING FIDELITY. 


Ons of the duties of the Academy of France is the 
annual distribution of a number of prizes for in- 
tellectual and moral excellence, out of moneys 
placed at its disposal partly by the State and partly 
through the bequests of liberal-minded and bene- 
volent private parties. Among these prizes are 
“les prix de vertu,” founded by M. de Montyon, one 
of the noblest philanthropists France ever pos- 
sessed, and amounting to 20,000 frances per annum, 
which sum is annually awarded, according to the 
terms of his will, in amounts ranging from 3,000 to 
1,000 frances, to “those inhabitants of France, in 
poor circumstances, that have performed the most 
virtuous action in the course of the year.” To 


carry out the purpose of the testator in the strictest 
possible manner, the officers of the administrative 
branch of the Government throughout France are 
required to report, to the central authorities, all 
the meritorious deeds of persons of humble station 
in life that may come to their notice. The public, 
too, are regularly invited to bring appropriate cases 
to the attention of the Academy. -The test ‘of dis- 
interestedness—the soul of true benevolence—is 
rigidly applied to all cases thus submitted to that 
tribunal. No claim to any of the prizes is con- 
sidered if made, directly or indirectly, by the 
person to be benefited. The competition takes 
place, indeed, without the knowledge of the parties 
interested. The result of this year’s concours was 
the unanimons award by the judges, after a care- 
ful examination of many hundred cases, of the 
first prix de vertu to an old negress, an ex- 
slave, for self-sacrificing fidelity to her master. 
The prize has never been more worthily be- 
stowed. The black recipient, a native of Guada- 
loupe, it appears, was brought to France nearly 
a generation ago, as the servant of a successful 
planter, who returned to his native land with a 
view to passing the remainder of his life in the 
quiet enjoyment of his fortune. But an ill-turn of 
fate suddenly deprived him of this, and he found 
himself ip his old age not only without any means 
of support of his own, but abandoned to starvation 
by faithless friends and relatives. But for one 
sympathizing soul he would have been obliged to 
seek refuge in an almshouse. It dwelt under the 
dark skin of Nymphe, his grey-headed servant. 
She proved more faithful even in adversity than in 
prosperity tohim. In the day time she waited 
upon him with the assiduity and tenderness of an 
own sister. At nigbt she stole away from their 
lodgings and did all sorts of chores to earn the 
means necessary to sustain their modest ménage. 
With the proceeds of her nightly labours, and the 
charitable help of some benevolent citizens of 
Marseilles, which city was the scene of her touching 
devotion, she succeeded in saving her master from 
the pangs of want. This noble work she carried 
on unweariedly, not for weeks and months but for 
many years. With a refined delicacy, not often 
found amongst her betters, the devoted creature, 
in order not to humiliate her master, never told 
him how she passed her sleepless nights. But for 
the fact that the moving story was told, just as we 
have related it, by the secretary of the Academy, 
at the public distribution of the prizes, and is fully 
authenticated by official evidence, the reality of 
this example of true heroism might be questioned. 
In honouring the black heroine, the Academy has 
honoured itself. : 


WESTERN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tur Autumnal meeting was held on Wednesday, 
Oct. 28th, at Colyton, Devonshire, when friends were 
present from Exeter, Crewkerne, Honiton, Bridport, 
Bristol, &c. Divine service was conducted in the 
morning at St. George’s meeting; the introductory 
worship by the Rev. H. Calloway, the sermon being 
preached by the Rev. T. R. Dobson, of Sidmouth, 
trom John x, 16, “There will be one flock and one 
shepherd.” 

At the conclusion of the service the report of the 
committee was read and adopted, and the officers 
for the ensuing year appointed. The report was 
heard with much interest, and a desire was expressed 
that it should be printed without any curtailment. 
A collation was provided at two o’clock, after which 
the usual loyal toasts were given by Sir JoHn Bow- 
RING, who presided. The Rev. R. L. CARPENTER 
responded to “Civil and religious liberty all the 
world over,” and spoke of the encouragement with 
which the friends of freedom might regard the pro- 
gress of opinion both in religion and politics.—The 
Rev. W. JAmEs proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Calloway, for the valuable help he had given in the 
religious service of the morning, and to the Rev. T. 
R. Dobson, for the timely and excellent discourse 
he had delivered. Mr. James said he was glad to 
welcome so earnest a fellow-labourer into the dis- 
trict as Mr. Dobson, who had brought with him 
from Yorkshire a reputation which would commend 
him to the confidence of his brethren in the meet- 
ing, as well as to the regard of his flock.—The Rev. 
H. Cattoway and the Rev. T.R. Dopson responded 
to the resolution._Joun Worstry, Esq., spoke on 
the subject of the Western Union, and its claims 
to a liberal support.—Wir1AM Cotrox, Esq., pro- 
posed the health of the Rev. A. Mc.Combe, and 
thanks to the Colyton congregation, to which Mr. 
Mc.Comes responded. : 

The meeting then adjourned to five o’clock, and 
after tea the large room was completely filled, and 
Sir John Bowring again kindly consented to take 
the chair. He opened the proceedings in an address 
of great power, in which he reviewed the various 
changes which have recently and are now taking 
place in Europe and America, speaking of them as 
eminently favourable to liberty and progress. He 
referred to the important crisis which had arrived 
in England, and urged the young, with an energy 
and earnestness (to which it was very touching to 
listen from such a veteran in the support and de- 
fence of truth and right), to let duty be the pole- 
star of their conduct, and to cherish the broad and 
Catholic principles for which their fathers battled 
and suffered.—It was then moved by the Rev, T. 
R. Dowson that the words “Free Christian’ be 
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added to the present name of the Union. This was 
done in conformity with a notice which had been 
given at the spring meeting of the Union. Mr. Dobson 
said he cordially approved of the spirit of the reso- 
lution, feeling that by it a move was made in the 
direction of that Christian unity of which they had 
been speaking and hearing so much that day. He 
might himself think it unnecessary and undesirable 
to relinquish the Unitarian name, but if there were 
(as he knew there were) Christian people who be- 
lieved they could worship God better and more 
consistently in a place called a “Free Christian 
Church” than in one called “ Unitarian,” that was 
no reason why we shculd not give them the right 
hand of fellowship, for, after all, it was only aname 
which divided us. The doctrines preached in these 
Free Christian Churches were in all essentials Uni- 
tarian doctrines, and the churches were as much 
Unitarian as our own, except in name. Whether 
the public understood them or not, they understood 
each other, and, as this resolution fully proved, 
were prepared to work with each other as brethren 
having one aim and object in view.—The Rev. C. 
Marruews, of Yeovil, seconded the resolution in 
an interesting and appropriate speech, and it was 
unanimously adopted.—The Rev. T. W. CHignrLh 
moved the following resolution :—* That this meet- 
ing desires to express its hearty accordance with 
the proposal which has been made for the disesta- 
blishment and disendowment of the Irish Churcb, 
and its conviction that such a measure would not 
only remove many existing causes of discontent. 
and strife, but be eminently favourable to the 
advancement of enlightened piety and true freedom. 
among the Irish people.—Epwarp Brrry, Esq.,. 
of Colyton, seconded the resolution. Having lived 
some years in Canada, he was able to bear testi- 
mony to the beneficial results which bad followed 
disestablishment of the Church there, in calling 
forth the zeal and faithfulness of its own members, 
and in promoting peace and charity throughout 
the community.—Mr. JoHN Wors.ry supported the 
resolution, which was carried, 

The Rev. Wir.1Am Jamzs then proposed that the 
members of the association should record their 
grateful sense of the valuable services of the Rev. 
Dr. Bellows, of New York, in the cause of liberal 
Christianity during his recent visit to this country, 
and their cordial concurrence in the wish so often 
expressed by him for a closer union between the 
Unitarian ministers and churches of America and 
those of this country. Mr. James dwelt upon the 
kindness of Dr. Bellows in giving up so much of 
the time which he might have devoted to the 
various objects which claimed his attention—to 
communion with our societies; his earnest and 
brotherly sympathy and his zeal in the maintenance 
of Unitarian Christianity, and the catholicity of 
feeling with which he regarded those who differed 
from him. . It should be the aim of the association 
to seek the attainment of that practical co-opera- 
tion between the American and English Unitarians 
which Dr. Bellows so greatly desired, and which it 
might be hoped his influence would help to realise. 
Mr. James spoke with much feeling, and his re- 
marks, of which we have been able to give only a 
slight sketch, were much applauded, and the reso- 
lution was carried with acclamation.—Votes of 
thanks were then given to Sir John Bowring (who 
had been compelled to leave) and to the Rev. W. 
James, after which the meeting, the interest of 
which had been sustained throughout, terminated. 
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MINISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Tue sixteenth annual meeting of this society was 
heldin Birmingham, on Wednesday, the 28th of 
October. . The president, the Rev, S, BacugE, 
occupied the chair. There were present, the Revs. 
J. Wilson, M. Gibson, W. Cochrane, B. Wright, D. 
Maginnis, C. Clark, H. M‘Kean, J, Gordon; and 
Messrs. T. Kenrick, J. R. Mott, A. Martin, B, Smith, 
S. Thornton, T. Warden. 

The treasurer’s report was of a highly satisfactory 
character; it showed that the funds of the society 
were steadily increasing, and that the capital now 
invested amounts to the sum of £12,154, 

Mr, Kenrick, the treasurer, proposed an impor- 
tant alteration in the laws of the society, to the 
effect that on and after the 1st of September, 1869, 
no minister shall be eligible for election as a bene- 
ficiary member after he has attained the age of 
fifty-five. 

After some discussion, the whole of which was 
in favour of the principle involved in the motion, 
Mr. Kenrick’s proposal was unanimously adopted. 
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PORTSMOUTH, 

Tux third jubilee of their house of prayer was cele- 
brated by the Unitarian congregation, at High- 
street Chapel, Portsmouth, on Wednesday evening, 
October 28th, On the previous Sunday evening, a 
special preparatory service was held, and a sermon 
preached by the Rev. H. Hawkes, B.A.; the vener- 
able old Bible, which was presented by the congre- 
gation the very year of the opening of the chapel 
in High-street 150 years ago, Oct. 25th, 1718, being 
used during the services. 

After tea in the upper school-room, which was 
presided over by Mrs. Evelegh, and numerous) 
attended, the assembly adjourned to the chapel, 
where, after an introductory prayer, the Rey. H. 
Hawkzs gave a history of the congregation, going 
back to its commencement in Penny-street, inter-~ 
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mingling the history with a graphic account of the 
persecutions to which its early founders were sub- 
ject, from the operation of the Conventicle and 
Five Mile Acts, and the general tyranny and 
bigotry of the times. The exact period of the 
formation of the congregation is not known. The 
first baptism recorded in the chapel register in 
Penny-street, which had been very regularly kept, 
was in 1676. The Rev. Robert Clarke, one cf the 
ejected ministers of Goodshill, in the Isle of Wight, 
was pastor in 1675. His successor, an able and 
enlightened minister, the Rev. John Hicks, is memo- 
rable as being one of the twoindividuals to whom the 
martyred Lady Lisle gave a night’s lodging at Moyles 
Court, near Ringwood, after the battle of Sedgemoor, 
for which act of humanity the infamous Judge 
Jeffries had her tried at Winchester, and beheaded, 
notwithstanding the appeals and supplications of 
all parties on her behalf. Mr. Hawkes gave a most 
affecting narrative of the melancholy circum- 
stances attending her trial and execution. The Rev. 
Francis Williams was minister from 1690 to 1703. 
During his pastorate, the well-known controversy 
took place between three Baptist and three Psedo- 
Baptist ministers on adult and infant baptism, which 
lasted from ten in the morning till between six and 
seven in the evening. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Simon Browne, a poet, and aman of consider- 
able literary reputation. [One of his fine hymns 
in the collection used at the chapel, viz., Kippis’s, 
No. 26, commencing— 
“Eternal God! Almighty cause 
Of earth and seas and worlds unknown,” 

was then sung with much solemnity by the whole 
congregation.]| Mr. Browne continued minister 
till 1716, and was succeeded by Mr. Norman, also 
author of several valuable works. The congregation 
removed from Penny-street to their new chapel in 
High-street in 1718. Mr. Norman concluded a very 
effective ministry in 1756, and was succeeded the 
following year by Dr. Wren, whose tablet, with 
that of his friend Dr. Silver, and those of Sir John 
Carter and the Rev. Russell Scott adorn the 
venerable chapel. Dr. Wrenis perhaps best known 
as the philanthropist who, at the risk of per- 
sonal violence to himself, and amidst much 
political hostility, acted the part of the good 
Samaritan to the American prisoners in the 
war of American Independence, who were 
placed on board ships in Portsmouth harbour, 
where they were treated with much rigour and 
harshness. Dr. Wren administered the wine and 
oil of consolation to the wounded end suffering, 
and daily carried to them articles of food suited 
to their condition. On one visit he received a 
blow on the back of his head, which nearly 
deprived him of life, from a hostile partizan boat- 
man. For his kind attentions to the prisoners, 
having refused any pecuniary reward from the 
American Government, he was honoured by its 
public thanks and the diploma of D.D. He was 
succeeded, in 1778, by a gentleman of similar 
philanthropy and culture—the Rev. Russell Scott, 
who for the space of forty-five years maintained 
the high character of his predecessors as an able 
and enlightened preacher of the Gospel of Christ. 
With the same generous devotion to the principles 
of liberty which had distinguished Dr. Wren, he 
visited Thomas Muir and Mr. Palmer, in their 
confinement in 1794 on board the convict vessel at 
Portsmouth, patricts who were transported to New 
South Wales solely for their advocacy of a peace- 
able reform of the British House of Commons. Mr. 
Scott was succeeded, in 1834, by the present 
pastor, the Rev. Henry Hawkes. 

Mr. Hawxzs related various other incidents con- 
nected with the congregation. Among them he 
told that on the demise of Queen Anne, a burgess 
of Portsmouth, Mr. John Carter, being in London, 
heard George the First proclaimed king, and as the 
speediest method in those days of conveying the 
important news, walked to his native town to 
impart it. On arriving there, and first making 
known the intelligence, he was placed in gaol, as a 
suspicious character, by the governor, who, in the 
uncertainty that prevailed as to the succession, was 
fearful of suffering a mistake to be promulgated, 
and detained Mr. Carter three days in limbo, till 
he had received from other sources the information 
of the accession of King George. Mr. John Carter 
was the grandfather of Sir John Carter, and the 
ancestor of the lady, Mrs. Evelegh, who had pre- 
sided at the tea table that evening. 

After this historic paper had been read, the choir 
gang the anthem “ Lord have mercy on us.” 

Mr. Sorucort, secretary of the congregation, 
moved, and Mr. RepwarD, one of the trustees, 
seconded “ Prosperity to the congregation.” 

“The nation’s universities, may they be speedily 
rendered alike available to the whole nation,” was 
proposed by Rev. E. Kern, who congratulated the 
meeting on the advances which had been made of 
late years in the admission of Dissenters to the univer- 
sities, and dwelt on the hardship of their exclusion 
from any of the privileges possessed by institu- 
tions founded for the benefit of the whole people. 
The Rev. W. J. Smyru, of Godalming, in responding 
tc the sentiment of “ Welcome to our friends from 
a distance,” spoke of the great gratification the 
proceedings of the evening had afforded to visitors. 
The Rev. JouN Hct proposed with much earnest- 
ness the sentiment, “May the kingdom of Christ 
on earth be freed from State subjugation.” “Our 
friendly good wishes to the General Baptists” was 


responded to in a similar spirit by the Rev. E. R. 
GRANT. The Rev W. Harcrave, B.A., proposed a 
sentiment which met with a cordial response from 
the meeting, with a request that it might be 
suitably conveyed to our Irish Unitarian friends, 
“Our hearty congratulations and sympathy with 
our brethren the Presbyterians of Ireland, who 
have so readily and so thoroughly concurred in the 
desire to emancipate Christ’s religion in Ireland 
frrm all State entanglements and patronage.” Mr. 
Henry Bressty moved thanks to the choir, and 
also to the chairman for his very valuable and 
appropriate paper, which was warmly seconded by 
the Rev. E. Kui, who joined Mr. Blessly in the 
earnest wish for its publication. Between the 
addresses the choir, uniting with the rich tones of 
the organ, sang various anthems, This interesting 
tri-jubilee closed with the congregation joining in 
the hymn “From all that dwell below the skies,” 
and with prayer by the pastor. 
aa al tS ie 

INTELLIGENCE. 


BirMIncHAM.—The collection for the General 
Hospital on Sunday week at Hurst-street Unitarian 
Chapel was £7. 12s, 3d. 

Durpy.—On Monday, October 26th, a farewell 
tea party to the Rev. W. Oates was held in the 
Friar-gate schoolroom, to make a presentation to 
that gentleman on his leaving Derby for Birkenhead, 
after a ministry of seven years. After tea, G. A. 
Warwick, Esq., having been unanimously voted to 
the chair, in the name of the congregation, with 
many expressions of good wishes for his future 
welfare and regret at parting, presented to Mr. Oates 
a valuable gold watch and chain and a purse con- 
taining twenty guineas, the watch bearing a suitable 
inscription. Mr. Oatesin reply expressed his warm 
appreciation of the gift, and briefly reviewed his past 
ministerial life among them, closing with an earnest 
appeal to his hearers to bea united people and make 
every effort to build up ahealthy living church. Mr. E. 
Needham spoke on behalf of the younger members 
alluding in particular to the influence exerted on 
the minds of the young by the life and teaching of 
their late pastor. Mr. T. Broughton, on behalf of 
the Sunday school teachers, expressed sorrow at 
parting with so good a friend and zealous a worker in 
the Sunday school. A vote of thanks having been 
passed to the working committee, to the choir, and 
to Mr. Warwick for presiding, a very enthusiastic 
meeting was brought to a close. 

Harirax.—On the evening of Tuesday, the 27th 
ult., the parents of the scholars of Northgate End 
Sunday School were entertained by the teachers at 
a social meeting, about 150 sitting down to tea. 
Mr. Scott, one of the superintendents, occupied the 
chair. The meeting was addressed by several 
teachers on topics connected with the relation of 
parents to a Sunday school. The remarks showed 
the importance of parents taking an interest in the 
school and encouraging their children to prize and 
make the best use of the privileges they enjoy. 
The meeting was intended as an experiment, being 
the first of the kind in connection with this school, 
and was considered to be a decided success. 

MANCHESTER : LowER MoSLxEy-STREET SCHOOLS. 
On Monday evening, the Parents’ tea party and 
that of the Congregational Society were combined, 
when about 300 persons were present. The Rey. 
William Gaskell, who presided, adverted to the 
various improvements which had taken place in 
the schools since he first became connected with 
them, when they were carried on in the cellar 
under the old Mosley-street Chapel, and said he 
could testify that they were now in a more pros- 
perous condition than they had ever been. He 
then at some length urged upon parents the im- 
portance of attending to the right training of their 
children, and showed the great and lasting effect, 
for good or for ill, which the education of home 
could not fail to have upon them. The meeting 
was also addressed by the Rev. J. Drummond and 
Dr. Marcus, and the proceedings were varied by 
recitations, songs, and glees. 

SrockTon-on-TEES.—The organ of the Unitarian 
Chapel having been considerably enlarged, was re- 
opened on the Ist inst. Mr. F. W. Nicholson, 
organ builder, Newcastle-on-Tyne, presided at the 
organ. Rev. T. Timmins preached in the morning, 
and in the evening the Rev. Wm. Elliott gave a 
discourse on the “Divine Unity ”—the first of a 
course—to a very large and attentive congregation, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. T. and W. S. P.— Received. 

Har BrmcE AND OLDHAM.—WVewt week. 

R. BR. J.—The author is understood to be Professor 

x Seeley, of University College, London ; the publishers 
are Longman and Co., and the price is 10s. 6d., or 
Cheap Edition 6s. 6d. 

E. H— We have not room for your letter, but if you 
will read T. C.’s article again you will see that the 
words you complain of are given as a mere quotation 
to mark the contrast between what is often said of 
such audiences and what he himself saw. 


AN ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 

To the Editors —I need but trouble you with a 
very few words more, and these shall be to express 
my satisfaction that my argument is so clearly 
understood. If my letters have, as you say, 


brought into strong relief the real nature of an 


Established Church, and the fact that the whole 
nation have an interest in it, I am not so much 
concerned to discuss the question whether such a 
state of matters be an anomaly or not. It is 
enough to have warned Dissenters, as well as 
Churchmen, that disestablishment means simply 
the destruction of their own legitimate influence, 

For my own part, I consider that an Established 
Church is no anomaly at all. A sect, no doubt, 
has in it a certain unity of purpose which gives it 
a greater intensity of religious life; but a sect is 
not a church. When you ask what right have we 
to impose conditions on the religious profession of 
others, I admit that we have none, Any man is 
free to make what profession of religion he pleases, 
either with a sect, or by himself alone. But as it 
is in the very nature of public worship to cultivate 
sentiments not peculiar to the individual, but 
common to the whole body of worshippers, I think 
the larger the basis of that agreement the better; 
and it is essential that each part of the community 
should be heard as to the terms on which they can 
unite in a common profession.—I remain, gentle- 
men, your obedient servant, JAmEs GAIRDNER, 

78, Delancey-street, London, N.W., 

1st November, 1868, 


P.S.—I do not object to the Times or any one else 
making a remonstrance against ritualism, provided 
it be in the way of argument, and not mere 
clamour. To me it seems rather poor stuff to raise 
a stir about; but if ritualism be “ pernicious” nor- 
sense, it ought to be shown, first, in what it is per- 
nicious ; and, secondly, whether it be against the 
laws of the Church or not. If it is against the law, 
or alaw can be made against it, well and good; 
otherwise I object to appeals to mere popular pre- 
judice ending in Lombard-street riots. 

ee 
ROBERT HEYWOOD, ESQ. 

To the Editors.—In your sketch of the life of this 
honoured and most estimable man, you make no 
allusion to the prominent part he took in the tem- 
perance movement.* In the Bolton Chronicle of 
last Saturday, two columns are devoted to his 
memory, and the writer, referring to his magiste- 
rial duties, says:—“ His decisions, while ever dig- 
nified, just, and impartial, were at the same time 
tempered with mercy, and whenever opportunity 
occurred, he never failed to raise his voice against 
the great social curse of this nation—the indul- 
gence in intoxicating drinks. Indeed, in his capa- 
city as a magistrate, he was a tower of strength to 
the temperance cause, and ever sought to promote 
its progress both on the bench and on the platform, 
in the private circle and in public meeting, by his 
earnest exhortation and the liberal contributions 
of his purse, A short time before his decease, Mr. 
Heywood took an active interest in a movement 
which had for its object the reclamation of those 
unfortunate females who but too frequently are 
the victims of the vice of intoxicating drink, and 
materially assisted the Mayor in providing a home 
for such as showed evidence of repentance, and a 
desire to walk once more in the paths of sobriety | 


and virtue.” If all were as faithful in carrying out 


their temperance principles as Mr. Heywood was - 
(whether as “total abstainers” or “‘moderationists”), 
intoxication would cease to be our great social 
curse.— Yours faithfully, 

Bridport, Nov. 8rd. Russert L. CARPENTER. 


* [We said, ‘ of which” (the “ temperance cause”’) “he 
Mas always a “warm and consistent advocate.”—Eps. 
U~ A.J ; 


THE COMING WEEE, 


Leeds: Hunstet.—On Monday and Tuesday, bazaar 
in the Mill Hill Congregational Hall. 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH Town. 
On Sunday, the Rev, P, W, Clayden will preach, morn- 
ing and evening. 

London: NEwryeton GREEN.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee. Subject: 
“Conversation with the Woman of Samaria,” 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 

Sheffield: UppERTHORPE.—On Sunday, morning and 
evening, organ anniversary; preacher, Rev. F. Bishop. 

Stalybridge.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the 
Rey. Francis Revitt. Subject; Why am Ta Unitarian ” 


Births. 
GREEN.—On the Slst ult., at Park-street, Stoke Ne’ 
Mrs. Henry Green, of a son. 7 Wwington, 


HEYWOOD.—On the 2nd inst., at Huddersfield, the wife of — 
Mr. William Heywood, coachbuilder, of a daughter. — ‘ 


Marringe. i 2 een 
ROWLINSON—FENNER.—On the Ist inst., at Stamford- 
street Chapel, London, by the Rev. R. Spears, Mr. Richard 
B. H. Rowlinson to Miss Margaret Fenner, both of London. 


Benths. 


CROOK.—On the 3ist ult., at his residence, Ravenswood, near 
Bolton-le-Moors, in his 48th year, Henry Crook, Esq. $ 


SHAKESPEARE.—On the 22nd ult., at Oldbury, Benjamin 
Shakespeare, aged 24 years, secretary of the Oldbury 
Unitarian Sunday School and librarian to the co! tion, 


deeply regretted by the teachers and members of the con- 
gregation. P 

UNSWORTH.—On the 27th ult., aged 22 years, Jane Unsworth, 
of Shaw-street, Bolton-le-Moors. 
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NITARIAN FRIENDS, desiring to 


change their residence, are respectfully reminded of 
the newly-formed congregation worshipping ‘n the Natural 
History Rooms, Worcester.—Inquiries may be made, by 
letter, of Mr. B. LEIT, Sanson e Walk, Worcester. 


etsesn CHRISLIAN CHURCH, 


POOLE, 

The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 

ri 


The amount of subscriptions previousl advertised, £669 18 6 
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100 
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H. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 


ASSOCIATION, 
THE APPEAL FOR EXTENDED EFFORTS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. ki 
b DONATIONS TOWARDS THE Extra £1,000 FunD. 
Amount advertised ciccccseesssseeeeeseee + £396 4 0 
Fordham H., Royston . 10 00 
New Annual Subscriptio 61 7 0 
Bayley H., Dukinfield ........ 010 6 
Coileville M. de, Rev , Stuttgart .. 010 0 
Earle W., Birmingham, increa3ed Lvi.0 
Harrop A., Dukinfield ............5 605 0 
Thackary Jas., York . 05 0 
Vidler O., Loudon ... L206. 
Winser E. J., Plaxtote ............. 010 0 
Cooper Rev. Thos., Framlingham 05 0 
Jones Rev. G., Selby ......-... Gawaavergeeae «0.010 


INDIAN FUND. 
Donations and Subscriptions advertised ....£257 
Bache Rev. &....- Mnotvuataree 40 
Swaine E., York .... “e 
Macdonald Rev. A.... oe 
Jones Mrs., Aberdare ... 
Smith Rev. J. W., Ipswich....... 3 
Jones Rey. rer elb ar ow, 
ev. R. B. AS i 
Rev, It] SPEARS,” } Secretar 
178, Strand, London. 
ERTVIFICATED MASTER.--WANTED, 
at Christmas, for the Church of the Divine Unity 
School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Salary £80 per annum.—Ad- 
ben vy. J.C. STRLET, 3, Wardle Terrace, Newcastle-on- 
'yne. 


GOOD GENERAL SERVANT 


WANTED, able to do plain apg Peay ae to Mrs. 
BROOKE HEKFORD, 1, Kersal Terrace, Higher roughton. 


A LADY, of long experience in tuition, de- 

sires to obtain DAILY TEACHING in Bolton or the 

immediate neighbourhood. She is able to teach English 

thoroughly, Frenchacquired on the Continent, the Rudiments 

Vb gaa Latin, and Italian.—Address H., Chron‘cle office, 
m. 


i inpow Grove ScuHoor, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL.—Mr, 
. Hutton RE-OPENS his Scheol after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. . 


LLER&NSHAW HALL, Whaley Bridge, 
Stockport.—The above residence wi'l be Opened after 
Christmas as a Select Unitarian Boarding School for Young 
ladi-s.—For terms, references, and further particulars, ad- 
dress, Mrs. EASTWOOD, Fern Rank, Huyton, Liverpool. 
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WORD for SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, 


in Appeal from the Men of Science and the Theologians. 
B JAMES MARTINKFAU. 
mdon:; Williams and Norgate; be Manchester: 


Johnson and Rawson. Liverpool: Ell 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 


MEMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE, 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 
and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 


A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
Lyol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
: Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
is now wn the press, and will be issued at the beginning of 
December. 


- A BETTER EDITION 
will also be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, Well bound, and with portrait. 


Price Five SHILLinas. 


*,* Of this edition only a very limited number of copies 
ie prepared, according to the orders actually received 

or it. 

In order to lesson as much as possible the expense an‘ risk 
of this re-publication, Mr. Herford would be glad to have as 
many as possible ordered beforehand from himself, so as to 
save opaes # charges upon a portion of the edition. Orders 
may therefore be sent at once, accompanied with stamps or 
Post-office order, to 


Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


ECOND-HAND ENGLISH & AMERI- 
] CAN UNITARIAN BOOKS, SOME NEW.—The follow- 
ing Works, FOR CASH, may be obtained from JOHN 
PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester : 


Plummer’s Debates on the Trinity ........secerecsaecere 
Palfrey’s Sermons °..:.......sesseeesee 
Coquere:’s Protestantism in Paris .... 
Sear’s Pictures of the Olden Time ...... 
Eliot’s Lectures to Young Women .. 

»» Lectures to Young Men.. 

» Early eligious 
Judd on The Church .. 
Life of Judd ........... 
Walker’sSermons.... 
Livermore's DISCOUTEESL. ocscicesaie rsincoeitacs,cepes' 
Brooks’s Simplicity of Christ’s Teachings............ 
Badgers Memolr iiss es tsecdeccvcesevecaseses 
Select Discourses of Channing ........sc..seseceeeeeeers 
Lyra; or, Thompson’s Hymns on Heaven ............ se 
Burnap’s Christianity ............ * 
Green wood’s Sermons of Consolation. . 
Spear’s Names and Titles of Jesus .... 
Larned’s Life and Eloquence ......... 
Chapin’s Humanity in the City........c.scceeesesees 
Bartol’a'S pirit and: Lite va cc's concwaeay gesicebeean tess cite 
Hill’s Jesus the Interpreter OLMVAUUCG ieatesiecias asivelscseiss 
Extracts from Abbott’s Sermons .......-...cseeeseee 
Noyes’ Translation of Psalms (nearly new) ...... 
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Beard’s Biographical Dictionary ........ Franc en 
Walker’s Sermons, 4 vols., good condition .. 
Sheppard’s Divine Origin of Christianity, &c. 
Carpenter (Dr.) on P:actical Subjects. 
Holland’s Sermons, 2 vols. ........4+ 
Sydney Smith’s Sermons, 2 vols. 
Cogan’s Sermons, 2 vols. .. 
Bruce’s Sermons, | vol..... 
Evanson’s Sermons, 2 vols. 
Belsham’s Discours s, 2 vols....... 

Clissold’s Last Hours of Eminent C 
Lindsay’s (James), D.D., Sermons, | yol. 
Cappe’s Discourses on Practical Subjects.. 
Cappe on the Providence, &c., of God, 1 VOl. «...-.s-s.0e 
12 Discourses) various, by Beisham and others, 1 vol ... 
Harrison’s (Ralph) Sermons, 1 vol.......-..+++e0+. 
Ree’s Practical Sermons, 2 vols. ...... : 
Esthen’s Se: mons on Religious Indifference .. 
Jay’s Discourses, 3 vols. ...... Niomiaiid ass poco 
Logan’s Sermons, 2 vols. ...... Dae eivee de cne ose cvcccuceee 
Branshy’s Discourses, L Vol. ......+.0000+ 
Giles’s Christian Records, 1 vol. .. siaeieie 
Turner’s (H.) Sermons, 2nd edition, L Vol. .......0eeseee 
Hinck’s (John) Sermons, 1 vol. . 

Kenrick’s (T.) Discourses, 2 vols. 
Houghton’s Sermons, 2 Vols. .....-+.+-+ sino\neieo aisle ahicees 
Et sed he Sermons, 1 vol. .. 
Webb’s (F’.) sermons, 1 vol. .... 
Simpson’s (J.) Sermons, 1 vol. ........++ ec caserers Kaikats 
Buckininster’s Sermons, 3 vols...... Sab cael aee a wathieeeas 
Wilson’s Spiritual Catholicity ......6.-.-- e+e Saag ai we 
Bretland’s Sermons, 2 VOI8.. ..-- 220. ce eece eee ees Reeds 
Acton’s Memoir and Sermons, | vol. .....-+++++. Seigaes oe 
Enfield’s Sermons, 3 vols..,....+++- 
Robinson’s Sermons, 1 VO). ...-...e00ee 
Holland’s ra Sermons, 2 VOI8. ...seeeeeeseee isshiancaaaws 
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Keiuitish’s (J.) Sermons, 1 vol. 
Hawkes’ (W.) Seriwons, 2 vols. ....-.-++- PRCee bo 
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SELECTION of TRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
9d., made up into packets containing one each of the follow- 
ing Tracts :— 
A Common-sense View of the Bible. 
Are not we Christians Also? 
Tryitig to believe in God. 
Servetus the Martyr, 
Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 
Two Schemes of Salvation. 
Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. 
Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment. 
Christianity as Christ preached it. 
Do Men Mean whatthey Say ? 
Christ ourSavour, not our Substitute. 
What Christ has done for us. 
Think for Yourself. 
The Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 
ie what ys ene fate on they are. 
ntance the true memen 
For I. a packet containing six of each of theabove Tracts. 
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All orders must now be made direct to Rev. BROOKE 
RD, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Just published, crown 8vo., sewed, 23, 
A MAN’s BELIEF: An Kssay on the Facts 
of Religions Knowledge. . 
Also 8vo., price Is. 
MARTINEAU (Kev. Jas.)—A WORD for 
SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, in appeal from the Men of Sciences 
and the Theologians. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, price 48. 6d. é 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to ALL Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 


Commercial-street ; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES. 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTES.. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen. Per 100. 
4 pp. Tracts.... 4d. 
8 Pp. 5 
opps yess Janse eases coe la. 68. 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 
by post lis, 
In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, & com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” T'racts and Covers. 


OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 

REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer- 

ee stig te Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, 
w Road, E. 

J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous 
custome’s, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and wou'd advise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 25s. per ton; best Inlands, 23s. 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to, 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, A Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET. 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BEL MORRALL’S EGG-EYED 
AND OTHER NEEDLES. 


INNER SHERRY. 
Quarter casks, £10. 103.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HERFORD, 117A, Cooper-street. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, commer- 


claland private,22, [ronmonger Lane,Cheapside, Londom 


= 5 

NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 

Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 

Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING IRON- 

MONGERY is one of the best in tne Midland counties. K. 

avd T. sen 1 out a good article, and are careful to be moderate 

in their charges. Frieuds out of B rmingham may save from 

15 to 20 Ae cent. by purchasing what they may require at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’s. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, SI'REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


“@X10 TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 


CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITTER, BELFAST, 
“For all you wantin CLO'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the largest, best, most fashionable, 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MADE CLUTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Furope, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and 
Transatlantic ‘* Excursionist.” 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. : 


ARLOWITZ, 
223. PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness. : 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANCHESTER........+++++++-26, Market-street. 
«ll, Lord-street. 
.».28, High street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


Religious liberty seems about to take another 
step ia Norway. According to the constitution, the 
religion of the State is Evangelico-Lutheran, and 
until 1845 Dissenters were excluded from all public 
employment, and Jews were not even allowed to 
enter the kingdom. Some slight modification was 
made of the law in that year, by which Dissenters 
were permitted the exercise of Christian worship 
under certain restrictions, and in 1851 Jews were 
allowed to reside in the country. Since then three 
several attempts have been made, and particularly 
in 1865, to repeal the article which excludes from 
public offices persons who do not profess the State 
creed, and these attempts are now about to be 
renewed with a good prospect of success. 


It used to be supposed ‘that Italian brigands had 
a sneaking affection for the priests, who were ready 
to give them absolution when they had gone a 
trifle further in any little matter than was quite 
proper. But the raid which a band of them have 
made on the Scotch College, which stands on the 
slope of the Alban hill, carrying off the Rector, 
Father Campbell, and threatening to put him to 
death in eight days unless a ransom of 100,000 
francs was forthcoming, must have fluttered the 
cardinals both within and without the Holy City. 
Only think if, some night, a body of these despera- 
does were to carry off Il Santo Padre himself, what 
on earth would become of us all! 


We are not aware whether infallibility can sink 
into dotage, but one of the things just reported 
from Rome would lead us to think so. It seems 
that there was in the army of General Oudinot a 
French sergeant named Hardouin, and that as it 
marched into the Holy City, the Duchess of Gallese 
saw him from a window, and, attracted by his 
handsome person, bestowed on him her hand and 
fortune, together with a Roman Dukedom. Soon 
afterwards the Duchess died, when the quondum 
sergeant married the pretty daughter of a shop- 
keeper, by whom he has a son, now about six years 
of age. This boy the Pope has raised to the dig- 
nity of Prince Assistant of the Throne, though in 
what he is to assist no one seems to know. The 
only two Prince Assistants that there have hitherto 
been were Colonna and Orsini, who held the dig- 
nity by hereditary right, and its bestowal on a 
child of foreign extraction and plebeian blood has 
given offence not only to those ancient houses, but 
to the whole Roman nobility, and while the people 
regard the Pope as a despot, the aristocracy de- 
nounce him as a revolutionist. 


Considering that the Establishment not only 
professes to be Protestant, but, according to the 
Bishop of Oxford, is “the bulkwark of Protestant- 
ism,” some of the things which occur in it are not 
a little startling. A correspondent of the Times, 
for instance, furnishes us with a few sentences, 
which he wrote down at the time, of a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s, Brighton (Rev. Arthur Wag- 
ner’s) two Sundays ago: 

“Protestantism as a religion is on its death-bed. 
It is dying of exhaustion. It is dying for want of 
vital power—from having no system of cohesion in 
it. We have not persecuted it, as it has persecuted 
us. We have leftit alone. . . . You all know 
how venomous the Protestant spirit is to all who 
differ from it. Now its own time bascome. . . . 
Its own children mistrust it. . . . People now 
find out that to be a member of the Catholic 
Church is a safer thing than to sit in high places 
where Protestantism is. . The ear of God’s 
mercy is closed to Protestantism. Over 
the fall of such a system who can weep? It is fast 
falling, and by God’s favour soon will be at an 
end.” 

A man named John Thompson has been com- 
mitted for trial at the Southampton assizes for 
publishing “a certain scandalous, impious, blas- 
phemous, and profane libel of or concerning the 
Holy Scriptures and the Christian religion.” Better, 
in our opinion, have left the poor man alone, or 
taught him better. 


We should fancy that even his backers must be 
getting a little ashamed of their pet, the Rev. Bruin 
Grant. At Leicester, the Dissenting ministers de- 
clined his challenge to a controversy on the Irish 
Church, intimating that they had “no personal 
desire to come in contact with him, either ia public 
or private,” but that they were willing to meet 
any other gentleman in discussion. At Whitby, 
when he attempted to lecture, the audience re- 
fused to hear him; whereupon, assuming a fierce 


pugilistic attitude, he kept bellowing out, in bearish 
style, “ We'll lick you yet!” 

It seems to us it would be only prudent for 
our ecclesiastical authorities to keep an eye on 
Father Ignatius, since, the other evening, he de- 
clared he should like to go into St. Paul’s and West- 
minster Abbey, and shatter to pieces those idols 
raised to earthly glory and the lust of conquest ; 
and if he gets such iconoclastic fancies into his 
head, there is no saying what mischief he may do.” 


The newspapers announce the death of a clerical 
grandee of a type that is fast disappearing. The 
Rev. Algernon Peyton, who died the other day, had 
for fifty-seven years occupied a benefice—Dod- 
dington, in Cambridgeshire—the annual value of 
which, as set down in the “Clergy List,” is £7,306, 
but which appears to have been worth not less 
than £10,000 a year. 

The charge against the Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, the 
Vicar of Frome, of having published a work in 
which the Real Presence is taught, was heard last 
week before the Commissioners acting on behalf of 
the Bishop of London, when their decision was that 
there existed a primd facie case against the vicar, 
and the matter will now be carried into the Court 
of Arches. 

The Pall Mall supplies us with this: 

“The Ritualists have adopted the word ‘Mass’ 
for their celebration of the Communion Service. A 
near-sighted Roman priest, a stranger to Brighton, 
mistook S. Michael’s for the Catholic Church, where 
he was going to say a low mass. The two churches 
are near one another, and both of bright red- 
coloured stone or brick. Attributing the apparent 
want of holy water at the entrance to the fault of 
the architect, or to his own near-sightedness, he 
went up the side aisle, catching a glimpse of a 
vested priest at the ‘high altar,’ and entered the 
sacristy. Here he asked of an attendant if he could 
say mass there that morning. The answer was 
‘that he could.’ Now as the priest was unrobing 
before putting on the chasuble, &c., which were all 
spread out before him, there enters the sacristy the 
clergyman fresh from celebrating, attended by a 
‘server, and carrying ‘ paten, chalice, and corporal’ 
in as orthodox a manner as could the Pope himself. 
Now as the priest turned to look at this gentleman, 
in whom he expected to find the Parochus of the 
Catholic community, his eye lighted upon three 
university hoods. ‘Do you wear hoods here?’ he 
inquired. The clergyman answered that such was 
their custom. ‘I was told,’ says the priest, hesi- 
tating, ‘that I could say Mass here this morning.’ 
‘So you can,’ returns the clergyman blandly. 
‘But—ahem—is this a Catholic Church?’ ‘ Yes, 
was the calm answer. ‘Ah!’ says the priest, ‘is it 
the Roman Catholic Church?’ ‘Ob!’ replies the 
Ritualist meekly, ‘you must go lower down for that.” 

The Tablet, which has just been placed under the 
editorship of Father Vaughan, tells us that in one 
month of the present year 104 persons were 
received into the Church of Rome in London alone. 
Another paragraph, however, in the same paper, 
makes us a little suspicious of the Father’s accuracy, 
for he informs us that “an invitation to accompany 
an illustrious bishop as theologian to the Council 
was declined by #. Newman some months ago,” and 
regrets that F. Newman’s “age and health” com- 
pelled him to do so. No doubt, 7. Newman would 
be able to counsel the Pope’s counsellors on not a 
few points of importance,but we question whether 
he has been invited to take the place of his brother 
Dr. H. Newman. 

Signor G. Damiani, “foreign correspondent of 
the British Association of Progressive Spiritualists,” 
has published a pamphlet, “Spiritualism versus 
Positivism,” in which he offers two challenges to 
“G, H. Lewes, Esq., Professor Tyndall, et hoc genus 
cecorum ;” one, to “prove by evidence sufficient 
to establish any fact in history, or in a criminal or 
civil court of justice:—1. That intelligent commu- 
nications and answers to questions put, proceed 
from dead and inert matter in a manner inexplicable 
by any generally recognised law of nature. 2. That 
dead and inert matter does move without the aid 
of any mechanical or known chemical agency, and 
in defiance of all the admitted laws of gravitation. 
3. That voices appertaining to no one in the flesh 
are heard to speuk and hold rational converse with 
them.” A jury of twenty-four gentlemen, twelve 
to be chosen by each party, to decide, by a majority, 
whether these propositions are conclu-ively proved 
by witnesses of established character; and if the | 
verdict is that they are not, then, each party having 
previously deposited 500 guineas in some bank, the 
whole amount shall belong to the one accepting 
this challenge; but if the verdict is that the 
propositions are proved, then the 1,000 guineas to . 
goto Mr. Damiani, The other challenge, with the 


same conditions, is to establish the facts contained 
in the above propositions “ by experiments con- 
ducted in the actual presence” of the twenty-four 
gentlemen who have decided the previous wager. 
We don’t see why the two challenges should be 
linked together. If the object is to open the eyes 
of the “cect,” a decision on the second would be 
sufficient. 

The Free Church Society has issued an address 
to municipal and parliamentary electors, calling 
upon them to insist upon the restoration of “ abso- 
lute freedom of worship—a principle {formerly 
universal, and a practice injurious to none, but 
beneficial to all, agreeable to the law of God, and 
to the precepts of Christ and his apostles,” 

It is stated that at several places in the rural 
districts of Westmoreland and Craven, there is a 
remarkable conversion to the principles of Quaker- 
ism going on, the villagers gathering together in 
considerable numbers to worship in silence, with 
occasional readings of Seripture and exhortations 
by six or eight friends who visit them from Kendal, 
and Bentham (near Lancaster), 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall gives the fol- 
lowing gloomy picture of the condition to which 
the Roman Church has been reduced in Spain: 

“Once upon a time it was, I believe, as rich and 
influential an establishment as the English is at 
the present day. Unhappily, she has successively 
lost one by one all the sources of her prestige, and 
every hold she had upon the conscience of the 
people, viz,, learning, breeding, and wealth, not to. 
speak of exemplary life. From the fact that the 
Church, of all professions, is the cheapest, shortest, 
and easiest attainable, and also the most obscure 
and worst remunerated, the clergy is now recruited 
from the lower ranks of society, They are taught 
to read, not to understand, Latin, and to peruse a 
clumsy compendium of casuistry, called from its 
author the ‘Larraga.’ The whole of the Church 
property having been confiscated, they are, besides, 
reduced to a condition little removed from beggary. 
What has, therefore, become of the Spanish Church 
She may be said to consist of a small bureau ap- 
pended to the Ministry of Grace and Justice, headed 
by a first-class clerk, and of a personnel of Govern- 
ment employés, called curates and bishops, rejoicing 
in salaries of from £40 to £800 per annum, Nosuch 
thing as convocation, no ecclesiastical courts or 
judges, exist in Spain; church rates are unknown, 
and the correspondence of the Spanish clergy with 
the See of Rome is an offence punishable by the 
criminal code. To finish the tableau, the people 
have become partly enlightened, but still mora 
infected, with French indifferentism, esprit-fortism,. 
and socialism. Special correspondents, therefore, 
need not wonder af the deserted state of the 
Madrid churches, nor seek in the immediate effects 
of the revolution the explanation of a fact which 
has a deeper and older origin.” 


In bis visit to Civita Vecchia the other day, Pio. 
Nono made one of those ready little turns of speech 
for which he is noted. In mounting to the throne 
on which he was to receive the homaye of the 
French general and other officials, one of the planks 
which formed the steps gave way and threw the 
papal chair out of its equilibrium. Not discon- 
certed by this, the old man rose and said, “The 
chair of St. Peter sometimes shakes, but never falls,” 

As illustrative of the superstition of the people: 
about Fontainebleau, which is the most Papist town. 
in the neighbourhood of Paris, a correspondent of 
the Zndependent mentions that in one of the avenues. 
of the forest is a chapel erected to the Virgin. In 
this chapel, as well as in the parish church, a num- 
ber of blue handbills are posted about, stat- 
ing that some time ago a gentleman whilst. 
riding through the forest was thrown off his horse 
and dragged a considerable distance, that having 
prayed to the Virgin to deliver him, and having 
promised to build her a chapel if she would do so, 
the Virgin immediately appeared in a tree, stopped 
the horse and saved him. This scene is represented 
on the painted ceiling of the chapel, a great number 
of the people devoutly believe it, and once a year 
they have a general holiday, and walk in grand 
procession to the chapel in honour of it. — s 

Writing on the kind of man needed for the 
the Primacy, the Spectator says: 


“Tt is rather a humiliating consideration, that, if 
we had a second St. Paul amongst us, he would be 
the last man any existing Church would be inclined 
to put in a position of authority,—and we believe 
this applies not merely to the Establishment, but 
to the Churches which are pleased to call them- 
selves ‘Free. By common consent he would be 
voted the most dangerous of men, with ‘ wild” 
notions of faith, of charity, and of discipline, with 
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a tendency to transcendental extravagance which 
the High-and Dry school would deplore, with a 
tendency to universalism which the Low school 
would condemn, with a tendency to see a Divine 
grace in secular institutions at which the Dissenters 
would stand aghast, and yet a tendency to find 
God everywhere over which politicians would 
shrug their shoulders. If such a one should say, 
in spasmodic apology for an appearance of egotism 
he detested, ‘I speak as a fool,’ men of the world 
would agree with him; and if he talked of the 
weak things of the world confounding the mighty, 
and the things which are not bringing to naught 
the things which are, the whole hierarchy would 
rise up in horror at his revolutionary sentiments, 
and be inclined to cry out with the persecutors of 
the Apostle himself, ‘Away with such a fellow from 
the earth, for it is not fit that he should live!’ 
But we are not recommending the Government to 
appoint a man of this type, first because we have 
not, as far as we know, got such a one at all; and 
secondly, because, if we had, we might as well ery 
for the moon as ask for so dangerous a person in 
the see of Canterbury.” 

To the question, “Why do English people like 
Dissent?” The Church News gives the following 
kind and courteous answer: 

“There are in every parish which displays any 
signs of activity various kinds of Dissenters. There 
are the downright wicked Dissenters, distinguished 
by their intense hatred to the Church and all 
authority, by their love of the worst public-house 
in the parish, and by their attendance at their 
meeting place once on Sunday. There are the 
time-serving, poor Dissenters—people who like to 
have two strings to their bow, who get what they 
can out of the parish clergy, and also what they 
can from the minister. They do not oppose the 
Church—nay, they sometimes go to the church; 
they do their best to serve God and mammon to- 
gether. Intheir heart they despise and look down 
on the Dissenting gentleman because they know 
he is a poacher on the Church’s preserves, and 
generally an illiterate, vulgar, and unrefined poacher 
into the bargain ; still he has a shilling or two to 
spare occasionally, and poor human nature may as 
well have that shilling if it can. There are the 
Dissenters who have always been Dissenters, and 
thank the goodness and the grace which made 
them not children of Church people. Lastly, there 
are the people who wish to get to heaven easily, 
and prefer Dissent because, under that system, 
self-denial, fasting, prayer, penance, week day 
religion, or anything opposed to the feelings and 
wishes of the carnal man, are stedfastly opposed 
and uniformly rejected. Dissent is eminently a 
Obedience, humility, and charity 
are virtues unknown toit. Dissenters have nothing, 
but are merely tolerated in this land of civil and 
religious liberty; and having nothing, they look 
with envy on the Established Church, and wish 
us to lose our tails also.” 


Dean Alford’s “ Church of the Future,” of course, 
has exposed bim to Tory resentment. Though he 
does not argue against the principle of religious 
establishments, Blackwood contends that he is incon- 
sistent in not doing this, and argues that not only 
do such reasonings and anticipations of the ap- 
proaching doom of establishments as the Dean in- 
dulges in, dishearten the garrison and prepare it to 
submit rather than to fight, but the effect is that 
“they prefer to yield, and to console themselves 
with the vision of happier days, to be spent under 
the shelter of independence, and under the sway of a 
rulemore purely ecclesiastical. The portentousevent 
has already begun to make its appearance of clergy- 


_ men calmly meeting to consider, not whether dis- 


establishment is a good or an evil thing, but what 
organisations the Disestablished Church shall 
create. In this mood of mind lies the true 
danger, Itisa disintegrating force, and in the long 
run the action of disintegration is far more power- 
ful than that of violence.” Our contemporary even 
fears that many clergyman will begin to amuse 
themselves with pleasant dreams of the advantages 


_ of independence, till they come almost, if not 


altogether, to welcome disestablishment. Can it 
be! 

The British Quarterly gives us this pen-and-ink 
sketch of Neander, “the greatest ecclesiastical his- 
torian the world has ever possessed ” : 

“He was by birtb a German Jew, and so com- 
pletely Jewish was his appearance that in the streets 
of London be would probably have been mistaken 
for an old clothesman. His short, spare, bent 

e, hooked, fleshy nose, bushy eyebrows, thick, 
black hair, Jarge mouth, high cheekbones, and 
round chin, all bore witness to his nationality ; 
while his long-tailed coat, shabby brown hat, and 


_ unfashionable jack-boots were quite in keeping 


with his otherwise Israelit'sh contour. Neverthe- 
Jess there was in his eye a calm, subdued, and 


heavenly fire that spoke of diviner thoughts, 


- 


nobler sentiments, and a higher world than that 
with which the large majority of his kinsmen are 


absorbed.” 


An article on “snipe-shooting” in the Pall Mall 
concludes thus wickedly : 

“ The financial crisi: which interrupted so many 
schemes for branch lines and making sugar out of 
peat occurred providentially for the interest of 
snipe shooting ; and who knows but that the Esta- 
blished Church has had to do with the prospects of 
our sister isle as a snipe-breeding or snipe-haunted 
country ?” 

The same paper comments thus heretically on 
the principle, which Mr. Bright laid down in one of 
his speeches at Edinburgh, that “as a whole we 
are anxious to act honestly and rightly”—an as- 
sumption which runs through the whole of his 
speech, and indeed through the whole of his public 
life : 

“Ts it reconcilable with the theology of any 
Christian Church in the world? Is not the whole 
fabric of theology based upon the contrary supposi- 
tion? and does not the cheerful view of human 
nature which it implies evacuate of all their real 
meaning such doctrines as eternal punishment, 
and, in a word, systematic theology in general ? Ir, 
as a rule, men are rather good than bad, and 
nothing but a little common sense is required to set 
everything straight, what is the meaning of a 
scheme which asserts from first to last that the 
human race is under an awful curse, from which it 
can be but partially freed by means the contem- 
plation of which fairly overwhelm the human 
mind? Sucha lifeas Mr. Bright’s is, if we consider 
it fairly, as strong a protest against the theology 
which pervades the Westminster Confession, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and the decrees of the Council 
of Trent, as was ever uttered by the Savoyard 
vicar.” 


Mr. Joseph Barker has been writing on the Irish 
Church question in a way which leads some to 
think that he is looking to an end of his many 
wanderings in the bosom of the Establishment. He 
does not condescend to reason on the subject, but 
considers it enough to state that itis an “ erroneous 
impression” to suppose “ that the Church of Ireland 
is a manifest failure, and always must be till it is 
disendowed ;” “that the Irish Church ought to be 
abolished because it is a minority ;” “that the 
Irish Church is a very expensive establishment, 
&c;” and he cautions Dissenters and Methodists 
against “joining hands with infidels, Romanists, 
and fanatical revolutionists for the spoliation and 
humiliation of a hard-working and useful sister 
Church.” This leads a correspondent of the 
Methodist Times to make some awkward references 
to Mr. Barker’s past career which it would have 
been wiser in him not to have given occasion for. 


In trying to account, at Maidstone, for the Irish 
Church not having more converts to show, Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy said the reason was that those who 
were converted were afraid to avow their conver- 
sion ; and in proof of this he mentioned that large 
numbers of Roman Catholics, when they emigrated 
to America, changed their faith. Retain the Estab- 
lished Church, he says; it makes no converts, but 
this is owing to the opposition of the priests, as you 
may learn from the fact that as soon as the Roman- 
ists get to America, where there is no Established 
Church whatever, they turn Protestants directly. 
Surely, as the Pall Mall observes, “ The reasoning 
points to the very opposite inference. If your object 
is to get the better of Rome, and if (as you say) the 
Establishment fails in this, and the voluntary 
system succeeds, try the latter.” 


In the John Bull, a Conservative Landlord re- 
commends a method by which “ the triumph of the 
Church and Conservative cause may easily be 
secured,” that looks almost like an imitation of 
Defoe’s fine piece of irony, “The Shortest Way 
with the Dissenters.” He says, Conservative 
Cbhurchmen hold some fifteen-twentieths of the 
property of England, and have three-fourths of the 
expenditure of the country in their hands, and his 


advice is: 

“Let them have no dealings whatsoever with 
any one but with sound Conservative Churchmen, 
and they will soon find the consciences of the 
various sectaries and other Liberals to be of so pli- 
able a character that they will unhesitatingly ac- 
cede to the wishes of their customers, and to a very 
great extent let Dissent and Liberalism go to the 
dogs.” 

But persons acting thus would be denounced by 


the Liberal press: 

“Let them howl until their throats are sore. 
They thus show, beyond dispute, the excellency of 
the system I am advocating. If I had a thousand 
farms to let, or places for a thousand workmen, I 
would not have anything to do with any Liberal or 
liberty-of-conscience Dissenter of any sect what- 
soever. They would cover the land with cocka- 


disrespect, disobedience, resistance, and every evil 
work, aczording as each man’s liberty of conscience 
might desire or suggest. Let some means be im- 
mediately adopted to ascertain the names and 
residences of tradesmen of Conservative Church 
principles, and let them be published, and I for one 
will engage never to spend a farthing with anyone 
else. Thus fighting our enemies with their own 
effectual weapons, property and influence will have 
their influence, and we shall triumphantly succeed.” 


Although the Establishment bas no doubt suf- 
fered a good deal lately, we were not aware that it 
was reduced to such a state of weakness as the 
Church News supposes, which gays that if Mr. Ben- 
nett’s doctrine be formally and explicitly con- 
demned, the days of the Established Church are 
infallibly numbered. 


In a paper, read at the Dublin Congress, on “The 
Church and her younger members,” and since pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review, the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar, one of the masters at Harrow, spoke out 
thus plainly and boldly to an audience of Church 
dignitaries : 

“The first principle which I would lay down as 
essential to win over the generation which is grow- 
ing up around us is the disavowal of sacerdotal- 
ism. By an organised system, by extravagant 
pretensions, by unflinching dogmatism, by the 
bold usurpation of an authority which is not 
ours—partisans may be gained amongst the 
ignorant and enthusiasts amongst the weak; 
but he must be blind to every sign of the 
present and every lesson of the past who 
does not see unmistakably that there is and must 
be an ultimate and fatal loss of influence in any 
teaching which tends to exalt the priest above the 
people, or to put into sacerdotal hands an uncon- 
trolled authority in spiritual affairs, Christianity 
can only prevail among the young by being Christ- 
ianity—that is, by being the religion of the Spirit, the 
religion whereby every man may have immediate 
direct personal access to God through ~ Jesus 
Christ.” We, as well as High Churchmen, may be 
the amet for studying these plain yet noble 
words. 


LITERARIA. 


Mr. WALLIs, the editor of the Tablet, the organ of 
the Disraelite Romanists, has announced with some 
satisfaction that in relinquishing the management 
of that paper he places it in such good hands as 
Dr. Vaughan’s, a Roman Catholic priest, and says: 

“It is a satisfaction to me to know that I am 
handing the Tablet over to one of the ‘old English 
Catholics.’ I don’t think I would have conveyed 
it to anybody but an Englishman; and, speaking 
generally, and allowing for exceptions, I should not 
be well pleased zf Z had parted with it to a convert.” 


It may interest some of our readers to know that 
the gentleman who has succeeded Mr. J. D. Cook 
in the editorship of the Saturday Review is Mr. 
Philip Harwood, formerly minister of the Unitarian 
congregation at Bridport, and afterwards associated 
with the late Mr. W. J. Fox. Mr, Harwood is said 
to have been the working editor of the Saturday 
almost from its commencement. : 


Messrs. J. Parker and Co. announce, as “ nearly 
ready,” the much-desired “ Memoir of the late Rev. 
John Keble,” by Sir John T. Coleridge. 


Mr. Scott, of Ramsgate, has issued “Comments 
on a Pamphlet by Dean Close,” in which the Dean’s 
assumption of a quasi infallibility, while condemn- 
ing Bishop Hind’s defence of free inquiry, is vigor- 
ously exposed. In the course of it, the Dean is 
thus sharply, but deservedly, taken to task: 

“ To prescribe the limits of discussion, is to claim 
a Papal prerogative—to make oneself Pope among 
Protestants. Can so well-informed a man as Dean 
Close, who can reason so keenly against Catholics, 
forget that Protestants have expurgated the Catho- 
lic Bible and ejected the Apocrypha? Is he 
possibly ignorant that the Pastor Hermas was read 
in early churches as a sacred book? And now, by 
what right does be forbid Protestants to carry the 
expurgation a little further?» Nay, he carefully 
applies the term infidelity to a venerable ex-Bishop 
for believing that the Articles and Ordination 
Service leave the question open. The Bishop, is 
not (in his own belief) opposing, but is only inter- 
preting, the Church. But suppose he were con- 
sciously opposing the Church? Is it, then, possible 
that Dean Close, that eminent Protestant, that Low 
Church vindicator of Luther and Wickliffe, now in 
his old age is become a champion of renouncing 
private judgment and submitting humbly because 
‘vue CuurcH has spoken?’ If he stiffly deny this 
to be his meaning, we fear he will drive us toinfer 
that Bishop Hind is to submit because ‘ Dean Close 
bas spoken,’ and lest Dean Close call him ‘infidel”” 


The Rev. Josiah Bull bas just published a fresh 
life of “John Newton, of Olney,” in which there is 
a good deal that is new and interesting. Mr. Bull, 


trice’s eggs, which would produce discontent, | whose father was on intimate terms with Newton 
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is not only the heir of many traditions, and the 
possessor of a large correspondence, but has been 
po fortunate as to obtain a diary unknown to pre- 
vious biographers, and extending over fifty-seven 
years, in which there is much that serves to make 
us better acquainted with this remarkable man, and 
likewise with the times in which he lived. Amid 
many devout utterances there are inserted a couple 
of letters addressed to Captain John Newton, 
promising bim as many slave-boys and slave-girls 
as he needs, as if there were nothing whatever 
wrong init. At one time John seems to have felt 
inclined to throw in bis lot with the Baptists or the 
Independents, instead of with the Church. Like 
some other successful preachers, we learn, that he 
broke down in his first sermon, and left the pulpit 
in great mortification and trouble. 

Dr. Rigg, a leading Methodist minister, promises 
a work on “the Relations of John Wesley and 
Wesleyan Methodism to the Established Church.” 

Among Mr. Murray’s Jist of forthcoming publica- 
tions is “Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral,” by the 
late Dean Milman. 

Dr. Halley, formerly minister in Manchester, and 
now tutor in one of the Independent colleges, is 
about to publish, in a few weeks, a work, on which 
he has been engaged for many years, called 
“Lancashire: its Puritanism and Nonconformity,” 
in which, it is said, he will shew the important 
influence which Puritan feeling has had in forming 
the character of the people in the north of England. 

We need do little more than draw the attention 
of our readers to Mr. Martineau’s Address at the 
opening of the present Session of Manchester New 
College, which has been published under the title 
of “ A Word for Scientific Theology in appeal from 
the Men of Science and the Theologians.” Clearly 
and beautifully, Mr. Martineau points out that, 
though “no one would have devised them, or re- 
sorted to them, but for a necessity of conscience,” 
yet such Colleges as that with which he is con- 
nected bave something to plead by way of set-off 
against the poverty of their resources: “In the 
spiritual field it is not always the most elaborate 
husbandry that produces the most ample fruits ; 
and the very self-abnegation which could dispense 
with the honours, if only it could find the light, of 
knowlege,—nay, even the struggle to keep pace on 
foot with the well-mounted official guides on the 
road of truth,—favoured a manly, strenuous, and 
disinterested tone of mind, without which the most 
delicate scholarship becomes a lifeless personal 
accomplishment.” He puts well, too, the plea for 
still maintaining “our own school” as serving, and 
as far as he knows, serving alone, “as an asylum 
for the hunted and banished idea of ‘a scientific 
theology.” He then goes on to reply, in bis own 
thoughtful and felicitous manner, to the question 
whether there is such a thing as this; and leaves 
us well sati-fied with the conclusion that “there 
is a future still for philosophical theology ; and the 
death with whicb, from the time of Epicurus to 
that of Comte, it has been so often threatened by 
the expositors of natural laws and molecular 
hypotheses, will yet be postponed. ‘ Modern 
thought’ is strong, but ancient trusts are stronger; 
and with the vigour of eternal ycuth they will re- 
assert their moral power, as the inexhaustible 
springs of noble and reverent action, and vindicate 
their intellectual place, as the immovable bases of 
any satisfying philosophy.” 


BUT FOR MIRACLES JESUS WOULD HAVE 
PREMATURELY PERISHED. 
Tue same murderous hand that put John to death 
would have slain Jesus at the outset of his career, 
had the latter possessed no other safeguard than 
moral ascendancy. The priest-craft and king craft 
that so narrowly watched and so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed the Baptist, could not be indifferent to the 
aims and efforts of Jesus. What, then, shielded 
Jesus from their wiles? Let us not deal with 
these matters in the abstract. Let us look at them 
in the light of modern instances. Jesus was a car- 
penter, and the son of a carpenter, “Rude in 
speech” to “ears polite,” he was attired meanly, 
and without “where to lay his head.” Learning 
his employment, he emerges from a cottage in 
a despised village of a despised province, and begins 
to trivel up and down his native land accom- 
__panied by a few persons of a condition similar to 
bis own. As he proceeds, he everywhere scatters 
words which savour of blasphemy and sedition in 
the ears of the ecclesiastical and political authori- 
ties. At last apprehended, he is tried, and found 
guilty of thosecrimes. He is crucified. 
This is the end to which he is brought by the 
rulers of the land. The interval between the 


opening and the close of his public career is 
variously estimated. Take the shortest. Then, 
how during twelve months did Jesus contrive to 
evade bis enemies ? Moral ascendancy would have 
no effect with them? Where could it avail? With 
the multitude ? The Jewish populace were little 
likely to be deeply and permanently impressed by 
a lofty example. Capable of enthusiasm they were ; 
but their enthusiasm was only momentary. And 
such as it was, it sprang not from moral ascendancy, 
but from fanaticism, partly religious, partly politic- 
al. This, its origin, occasioned its weakness. It 
broke down the moment it was undeceived by 
learning that Jesus was a teaching and suffering 
servant of God, rather than the long-predictrd and 
now intensely longed for conquering and triumph- 
ant prince. The worshipped idol proved a 
fetiche in their judgment, and then they were as 
indignant and brutal as they before were mean and 
superstitious. Even among the more soundhearted 
of the population Jesus had no safe foothold or 
retreat, for when real peril came his per-onal asso- 
ciates forsook him and fled, It is in the nature of 
things that he should have been betrayed and put 
to death.—Dr. Beard’s “ Manual of Christian Evi- 
dence.” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


The New York Observer says :— 


“About one-fourth of all the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church in this country have come out 
of the Methodist Church, and some of these have 
become eminent and Conservative Bishops.” 

The Detroit Post, of Oct. 8, says :— 

“Yesterday, the Great Western Railway landed 
60 Mormons here, where they take the Michigan 
Central, en route for the valley of Salt Lake. More 
than 5,000, of whom 3,500 passed through Detruvit, 
of these fresh converts to the Latter Day Saints 
have gone from Eur pean countries to Utah during 
the past season, but yesterday’s lot was the last for 
1868. The agent says that during 1869 he will 
import 10,000 or 12,000 of these people. It is said 
by those who have seen the Mcrmons of tbis 
year’s importations that they are scarcely as 
intelligent and cleanly in appearance as the other 
immigrants.” 

From an article in the 2Vation, N. Y., on the 
two Conventions, the Episcopal and the Unitarian, 
which have been sitting in New York, we take 
a few extracts, which we think will interest our 
readers. 


“ The troubles of the Episcopal Church in America 
are substantially the same as those of the mother 
Church in England, barring tbe connection of the 
latter with the State. Or, rather, there is only one 
radical trouble in either, of which all the others are 
offshoots--and that is, the official character of the 
clergy. The question which lies at the root of all 
the questions by which the Anglican Church is 
agitated is, Is the mivister a priest, or only a teacher 
or pastor? If he isa priest, endowed with super- 
natural gifts and graces, and his work be the offering 
of sacrifice, there is nothing to blame in Ritualism, 
or in the gradual retreat from communion or sym- 
pathy with the otber Protestant denominations, and 
in the tendency to assimilation to the Church of 
Rome both in doctrine and discipline, which the 
Anglican Church has been displaying for the last 
forty years. As it is impossible to set limits to the 
pomps and ceremonies of worship which consists in 
the offering up of so tremendous a sacrifice as the 
Eucharist is believed to be, many priests and many 
worshippers will naturally, afterthey have exbausted 
their taste and ingenuity in the deviring of dresses 
and decorations and music, feel that all they have 
done is still unworthy of the occasion, and a very 
imperfect expression of the sentiments with which 
it inspires them, Anybody who considers atten- 
tively what Ritualists, or even High Churchmen, 
mean when they speak of a ‘Christian priest,’ and 
what the nature of ‘a priest’s’ functions are, must 
feel that it would be improper, if not impossible, to 
attempt to define or regulate his manner of express- 
ing the awe with which he regards his own charac- 
ter and duties. 

“Tf, too, the Anglican clergy are priests and their 
work be sacrifice, there is, of course, impropriety in 
their offiviating in the churches of other denomin- 
ations, or in their associating on terms of equality 
with the clergy of other denominations. To 
acknowledge the validity, or even the value, of any 
other ordination than their own is to throw adoubt 
over the nature of their own. So that the Church 
which in the sever teenth and eighteenth centuries 
was a portion of the body of European Protestantism, 
has, as the sacerdotal theory has gained ground in it, 
been withdrawing from fellowsbip even with the 
Protestant churches of the Continent, whom it can- 
not call Dissenters, and the High Churchmen now 
repudiate all connection with them, and have been 
seeking communion with the Greek Church, the 
more advanced members of the school being nearly 
ready to seek communion with Rome. The Greek 
Church has, however, given them plainly to under- 
stand that the ‘fusion’ is not possible, and that 
nothing in its eyes, any more than in those of the 
Roman Church, will supply the place of a continu- 
ous and unbroken descent from the Apostolic age. 

“The trouble is not 8o serious as yet in America 
as in England, where social influences aggravate it; 


ee 


but it is growing, and finds expression in yarious 
ways. 

“The Unitarian difficulty is a somewhat singular 
one. At every one of their conventions now an 
attempt is made by the modrrates to secure the 
adoption of a creed or list of fundamental prin- 
ciples, and the attempt is invariably defeated by 
the radicals, who refuse to be bound; not because 
there is nothing that they consider fundamental, 
but because they wish to preserve their intellectual 
freedom. All, however, wish to keep up the de- 
nominational organisation and to see it flourish, 
and even to give it an aggressive character. They 
send out missionaries, subscribe for colleges, keep 
two or three periodicals going, and at this last 
meeting determined to establish a denominational 
review. The denomination, nevertheless, is not 
flourishing. In fact, if closely examined, it would 
be found that it was declioing. Particular churches 
flourish, owing to the character and ability of par- 
ticular miristers, but every kind of denominational 
work languishes. The denominational spirit is one 
of the feeblest things of the kind in existence—so 
feeble, in fact, that one would hardly be surprised 
to bear any day that it was extinct. 

“ Now, the reason of this is not far toseek, The 
deduction, both from experience and principles of 
human nature, tbat you cannot have a flourishing 
and aggressive religious organisation without a 
creed, is simple and impregnable. Whether creeds 
are good or bad things for the individual man may 
be a subject of doubt; but that they are to religious 
denominations the breath of life there can be no 
doubt whatever. At present the Unitarian body, or 
rather the radical wing of it, is founded on a nega- 
tion, and a negation may serve as a basis for a reli- 
gious organisation, if supported by something in the 
shape of persecution ; but as soon as the majority 
becomes tolerant, and there is no mixture of sacrifice 
and suffering in holding to the negation, the organi- 
sation has to begin to construct, or it is lost. What 
aggravates the difficulty in the case before us is, that 
not only do the Unitarians not agree in affirming 
anything, but they donot agree in denying anything. 
Now, a negation which is of universal acceptance 
is, as we have said, not very useful, but a nega- 
tion in which there is no general concurrence is 
worthless, Mere intellectual sympathy, or sym- 
pathy of any kind, is too subtle a thing to hold a 
religious organisation together. You may found a 
school of philosophy or a society of speculative 
inquirers on it, but you cannot found a chureb 
and, above, all, a church militant, a growing and 
aggressive church. A French bishop spoke the 
other day of the pbrase, ‘I believe, as a ‘grand 
eri de guerre,’ and so it bas proved in all ages; but 
hosts were; never led to battle with the cry, ‘I 
deny,’ or ‘I don’t believa” Protestantism at the 
Reformation took good care not to content itself 
wiih a simple repudiation of Romish doct:ines. It 
denied nothing without supplying an affirmation. 
It substituted justification by faith for justification 
by works, and the reading of the Scriptures by 
the individual believer for oral instruction by the 
priest. Mr. Collier said, the other day, at the 
convention, in opposing the adoption of a creed, 
that ‘after having taken his neck out of the collar 
of one dogmatic church, he was not disposed to in- 
sert it in the collar of another,’ a sentiment which 
elicited loud applause, But then the value of this 
proposition depends on the nature of Mr, Collier’s 
aims. If he wisbes simply to be a wild horse, and 
disport bimself in the green pastures of speculative 
inquiry, of course he need wear no yoke; but if 
he wishes to form part of a team that is to move 
anything, the insertion of his neck in the collar is 
essential. Against anybody’s unwillingness to 
subscribe to a creed we have nothing to say ; but 
the belief which many people seem to entertain 
that a permanent religious organisation can be 
based on this unwillingness alone, and needs no 
substructure of affirmation, always reminds us of 
the old Scotch judge’s account of society in the 
Highlands, which, he said, was based on ‘ the grand 
foondamental principle o’ want o’ breeks.’” 


The Rev. W. M.Punshon writes to the Methodist 
Recorder : 


“T wish your readers to receive {with be- 
coming diffidence any statements concernin 
myselt or my movements which ave not autbenti- 
cated by my own consciousness. Thus when your 
exchanges or contemporaries tell you that Iam @ 
‘doctor ;’ that I gave a wonderfully apt reply toa 
Barnum on a recent occasion; that I take six 
months to prepare a new lecture; that I received 
500 dollars for delivering one in Chicago, and a 
few other like stories ; it is as well that you should 
know, once for all, that Iam conscious of none of 
these things, and that unless I am a practised som- 
ee they have not happened to me in the 

esh’”? 


THE HEADSHIP OF THE CHURCH. 


Mr. SpuRGEON has just published a sermon on this 
subject, in which we meet with the following 
characteristic passage :— 

“ We make no bones about the matter, kings and 
queens are no heads of the church tous. We will 
no more brook spiritual domination from an English 
premier than from a Romish pope ; we are equally 
opposed to both—all human headship must go 
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down. To our well-beloved Queen all honour and 
reverence as to one of the best rulers in civil 
affairs, but in spiritual affairs in the church of 
Christ she has no ruling power; what she may 
have in the Church of England is another question. 
Tous it makes no matter whether it be man or 
woman, whether it be prince or priest, we will 
have neither czar, emperor, queen, pope, seraph or 
angel to reign in the church of Jesus Christ. The 
church hath no Jawful governor or supreme lord 
but Jesus Christ himself. Our Lord, as it seems to 
me, puts this so plainly in the Word, that I marvel 
men who believe in the Bible should think the 
State could be at the head of the Church. The 
State-Church party have placed a Bible with a 
crown and sceptre upon their bills! It is suggest- 
ive that the Bible is closed, for if Englishmen 
were once to read it, it would be fatal to the cause 
which now claims it, since one of the truths they 
would read would be this, ‘My kingdom is not of 
this world ;’ and they would hear Chri-t say, 
‘Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s’ 
—that is, yield all civil obedience to the civil author- 
rity, ‘but unto God the things that are God’s,’ 
Leave the Lord to rulein the kingdom of mind 
and spirit, and let Cesar keep bis kingdom of civil 
overnment; let the State do its work and never 
interfere with the Church, and Jet the Church do 
her work and never interfere with, or be inter- 
fered with by the State. The two kingdoms are 
separate and distinct. Broad lines of demarcation 
are always drawn, throughout the whole of the 
New Testament, between the spiritual and the 
temporal power, andthe mischief is when men 
cannot see this. Christ is the head of the 
Church, not any one who represents the 
State. Brethren, just think for a minute what 
mischief this doctrine of the headship of the State 
has done. Time was when men could hardly 
be parish beadles, without coming to take the 
Sacrament at the Established Church. Oh! the 
multiplied bypocrisies which were perpetrated 
every day by graceless men who came to quality 
themselves for office by taking the emblems of our 
holy faith when they knew not Christ ! Such things 
are more or less inevitable to the system. Think 
again what persecutions have arisen out of this 
error. You cannot put any sect into a position of 
ascendancy but it falls into persecution ; all sects 
have persecuted in turn when so tempted. There 
is not a pin to choose between one and the other, 
except, as I sometimes say, the Baptists have 
never persecuted because they have never had an 
opportunity; but I will not insist even upon that, 
It is human nature to do ill when the civil arm is 
ready to crush conscience, and therefore Chri:t has 
taken the temptation out of the way, and put it out 
of the possibility of his people, if they keep clo-e to 
his rule, so much as to touch the carnal weapon. 
The weapons of their warfare, he tells them, are 
not carnal but spiritual, and therefore mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds.” 
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ELECTION HONESTY AND 
INDEPENDENCE. 

Ir is not often we refer to political con- 
cerns, but there are points at which 
great moral principies so clearly touch 
matters usually considered to lie within 
the domain of polities, that we cannot 
withhold our testimony without appearing 
to shrink from the duty of the hour. No 
one can help feeling that an important 
crisis in our national life is at hand. The 
duty of taking a part in the election of 
those who for years to come must give 
the character to the government of this 
country is falling upon hundreds and 
thousands that hitherto have had no 
direct voice in the representation. Among 
these will probably be some thousands of 
our own readers, and we cannot refrain 
from such words of counsel as may perha ps 
help some of them to see in a more solemn 
and impressive light the importance of 
their new part being taken worthily. 

We have nothing to say now in favour of 
the support of this or that party. So far 
as the great questions of the time involve 
the broader principles of Church life, we 
have again and again endeavoured to set 
forth what we believe to be the truth. But 
infinitely more important than the speedy 
triumph of a true policy in Parliament is 
the prevalence of political honesty and 
independence among the people. The 
policy we advocate can wait, and if it is 


right and true, time will fight for it, and 
when at last established, it will rest upon 
asurer basis. But the tricks and deceits, 
the exaggerations and personalities, the 
questionable influences, and even the 
positive corruption into which the advo- 
cates of right and just measures some- 
times suffer themselves to be drawn in the 
emergency of a close political contest, 


momentary exigency, or withovt fair 
warning of the light in which it must be 
regarded by all men who are not hope- 
lessly tainted by living ina corrupt political 
atmosphere. The selection of this man had 
been made some days previously at one of 
those semi-private caucus meetings which 
are expressly justified upon the ground 
that they enable a corporate body to select 


these sap the very foundations of political | their officers with more scrupulous care. 
life, and do a mischief which no speedier | Moreover, this semi-private selection got 
victory can either remedy or compensate. | wind in the town, and a number of gentle- 
We hope, indeed, that it is unnecessary | men, among whose names we are proud to 
to urge upon Unitarians the mere| find those of two of our own ministers, the 
elementary duty of personal honesty | Revs. J.C. Lunn and Davin Davis, signed 
in such matters. This is so plain|a memorial to the council on the subject. 
that we can hardly conceive of any} The memorial set forth that having heard 
right-minded man, who believes in our| that at a private meeting the Council had 
straightforward views of morality, going| resolved to nominate Mr. Councillor 
astray. One of our laymen being cate- | CoupLanD to the office of Mayor for the 
chised sometime ago as to what Unit- | ensuing year, the memorialists felt “ con- 
arianism is, replied, “A Unitarian is a| strained by a sense of public duty to 
man who believes in one God, and pays | protest against the selection, as first 
twenty shillings in the pound;” and, in| magistrate, of one who, however estimable 
spite of occasional glaring exceptions, we|in other respects, is reported by Her 
trust that the description, rough and ready | Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to 
though it be, is not altogether wide of the | inquire into the existence of corrupt 
mark, and expresses that general sense of | practices at the last election for* members 
the necessity of a sturdy morality which | to serve in Parliament by the borough, to 
with all their imputed theological defi-| have been the most profuse of any briber 
ciencies is generally ascribed to Unit-| on either side.” Assured, moreover, that 
arians. But there are those who, though | such a selection would be fatal to every 
they feel bribery and undue influence to| hope for the restoration of the franchise 
be base and mean, and would resent any | to the borough, it urged a reconsidera- 
attempt to tamper with their own inde-| tion of the proposed step, and “the 
pendence, content themselves with this,| selection of some other recipient of the 
and do not stand out manfully as they | highest honour acommunity can confer. 
ought to do against any resort to such} How much such a protest was needed, 
things by their party. They half excuse|and how great was the moral courage 
them as evil necessities of war, or as forced | required in making it, may be best 
upon them by the unscrupulousness of| gathered from the fact that it was ut- 
opponents. We would urge, therefore, | terly unheeded. We suppose this action 
the duty—the paramount duty, as we|on the part of the Council must be reluc- 
believe, of the present time—of those| tantly accepted as symptomatic of the 
who feel the wrongfulness of all such| tone of feeling prevalent in the town. 
things, setting their faces utterly against | No doubt the memorialists will be ridiculed 
them—refusing to have any part or lot} there as puritans, even if not attacked as. 
with those who are guilty of them—| wanton disturbers of social harmony. We 
marking in the most open way their} believe, however, that they will receive 
reprobation of such guilty parties as| the honour of all honest men elsewhere, 
public enemies, and taking their stand|as surely as they have the answer of a 
not in boastful self-righteousness, but as| good conscience. Such an occurrence, 
men who dare not consent even by silence, | however, sufficiently shows the pressing 
to such baseness, for a high, pure standard | need of the higher standard of' electoral 
of political fairness and honour, All the| morality which we have urged, and should 
more is this necessary, because our Par-| be some encouragement to other men to 
liaments, largely composed of members| bear a like testimony whenever it may be 
far from clean-handed in the matter, have'| required. 

hitherto shrunk from grappling with the 
question, and refused to treat those guilty 
of bribery as the deliberate felons that in 
Gon’s sight they are. All the more also 
is it necessary, because every day brings 
some fresh proof of the laxity in regard 


The late Alderman Williams. 


fur Unitarian congregation of Sunderland has lost 
one of its most valued members, and the town one 
of its greatest benefactors, by the death, on the 


é ‘ Ist inst., of Alderman Williams, proprietor of the 
to this of the conscience of the middle Sunderland Times. Beginning life in a humble way, 


and upper classes. Only this week an] he worked himself up by diligence until he came 
illustration which we cannot forbear | to be recognised as the most energetic spirit in the 
noticing comes to us from Lancaster. It | borough, enshrined in one of the feeblest frames. 
might have been hoped that if the Lan- | In early life he was an advocate of the priaciples of 
caster conscience had not become utterly | the Charter, and for which he suffered imprison- 
depraved the exposures of a few years ago ment, and it was while in prison that he found 
would touch it into some sense of shame pened pis ines a Dar are i pate ue 

° sudsequentiy became 1s wile, e entere e 
ee Pespecie and eanpmante eras. Town Council in 1847, and in 1856 was made 
wao bad been foremost 1n bring such Jast- | alderman, and zealously devoted much of his time 
ing discredit on the town, if they did not 


: 4 } to sanitary reform. For this he laboured so 
hide their own heads in decent obscurity | earnestly during the last twenty years of bis life 


would at least not be singled out for public | that be had the satisfaction of knowing ere he died 
honour. How far this hope has been | that Sunderland was making rapid progress, many 
justified may be gathered from the fact | of its most miserable hovels having been removed. 
that on Monday last the Lancaster Town The funeral tock place on Thursday, the 5th 
Council elected as the chief magistrate for | ‘Stn when he was interred in the Sunderland 
the next year the man who was reported edeincait LA Mee ane cE Eid ae a Se 
by {fd comuniahoners.to. iagal basi “the Men be all classes, creeds, and political beliefs 
See profuse Nisher onsen hentia eaNGe joined in paying their last tribute of respect to him. 


; , The streets were lined with thousands of persons to 
did they do this under the spur of some ! witness the funeral procession ; all the shops on the 
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line of route, and many in other parts of the town, 
were wholly or partially closed; the blinds of all 
the houses were drawn, and indeed so great a mark 
of respect has never, but on one occasion, been paid 
to a deceased townsman. There were present a 
very large number of gentlemen. Following these 
came the workmen in the employment of the de- 
ceased ; then the Mayor and Corporation, nearly all 
the members of that body being present ; the Cor- 
poration officials ; the committee of the Temperance 
Society ; the committee of the Working Men’s Club, 
and a large body of the most influential gentlemen 
of Sunderland and the neighbourhood, amongst 
whom was one of the ‘candidates for the borough. 
After these came a large body of police, and the 
cortege was wound up by about thirty carriages of 
the gentry of the neighbourhood. The funcral 
service was read by the Rey. John Whitworth, 
the Unitarian minister at Sunderland. 


MONKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


“We are constantly told of the love of the monks 
for literature, and of the ancient classics whose 
preservation is due to their care. Facts are not 
always confirmatory of this theory. Witness the 
famous visit of Boccacio to the library of the mon- 
astery of Monte Cassino, where grass was growing 
on the earth, and sand had accumulated on the 
“manuscripts. There is a curious passage in the 
‘“ Literary Journey of Two Benedictines,” showing 
the condition in 1708 of the library of the Saint- 
Chapelle at Bourges:—“ The place where the books 
were kept was opened for me. I found them ina 
sad state, for the treasurer of the chapter to whom 
the key of the place had been entrusted had turned 
it into a poultry-house ; and as the books were laid 
open on desks, the fowls had covered them with 
filth.” 

Take another case. On the death, in 1784, of 
President Bouhier, of Dijon, the Abbot of Clair- 
vaux bought his library. In 1792, the commissioners 
of national property found the treasures (2,000 
manuscripts and 35,000 printed volumes) in the 
very cases in which they had come from Dijon. 
They had been left in a place so damp as tc spoil 
some of the finest manuscripts, Three of them, 
ragged and half rotten, are now in the library at 
Troyes. 

The Oratorians of Troyes, who had inherited a 
considerable share of the celebrated manuscripts of 
Pithou, resolved to have them bound economiazally ; 
and accomplished this desirable end by putting as 
many as possible into one volume, without any 
regard to equality of size, and then with their 
scissors reducing the different parts to uniformity ! 

But barbarism such as this was not the only, 
nor the chief, cause of the loss of ancient literature. 
The high price of parchment in the 11th, 12th, and 
13th centuries led to the custom of erasing manu- 
scripts—an act as old as the time of Cicero. The 
monkish scribes, who have left us such fine missals, 
with ornamented and illuminated letters very ap- 
propriate to. the subject—that is to say, often 
most disgusting—when they wanted materials 
for their work would disinter from their libra- 
ries some precious relic of classic lore, They 
obliterated, partly or utterly, the old com- 
position, and then wrote their own matter over 
it. Thus arose those palimpsests which the learned 
of modern times have spent so much labour in 

‘ deciphering. On one of these, now in the 
library at Troyes, and formerly in that of Pithou, 
some fragments of Terence have been made out. 
' This manuscript, which contains a great many 
lives of saints and a version of the “ Constitutiones 
Novelle,” has on its last leaf, which fortunately 
had been obliterated only on one side, part of the 
sixth scene of the “Andria,” with many various 
readings. Another palimpsest, which is in the 
Montpellier library, contains, beneath the acts of a 
Roman council, fragments of Pompeius Festus, an 
ancient grammarian, of whose works the only copy 
is said to exist at Naples. 

But if the monks destroyed books which, after 
all, probably contained doctrines dangerous to 
“the faith,” is it not at least certain that, through 
their patient care, the monuments entrusted to 
their charge have come down to us in perfect pre- 
* servation—except those which have been destroyed 
by heretics and rebels? We fear we cannot give the 
monks credit even for this. Facts, unbappily, are 
' opposed to such a theory, and, for a layman, it is 
always a matter of difficulty to argue against facts. 

The abbey of Long-Pont, to take one example, 


contained “many ancient tombs. After a fire in} ture, and what he had not time to attend to the 


1724, the Prior Dubois destroyed them, and turned 
them into steps.* In 1734, the clergy of Rouen 
Cathedral, in order to raise the high-altar and the 
sanctuary, destroyed the tombs of Henry, son of 
our Henry II.; of Richard Cceur-de-Lion; of 
William, son of Geoffrey Plantagenet; of Charles 
V., of France; and of John, duke of Bedford, uncle 
of our Henry V.t Again, the abbey church of St. 
Faurin, near Evreux, which contained many valua- 
bles, was rifled by the Cardinal d’Annebault, its 
abbé commendataire. “Abusing his authority, he 
took away most of the furniture of the abbey and 
the church, even going so far as to break up the 
great bell, and sell the metal for his own benefit. 
Jean-le-Grand, the then abbé regulier, was so irri- 
tated at this, that he died 16th April, 1540.”{ Nor 
are such doings unknown in our own day. About 
1843, the churchwardens of Saint Benoit, in the 
diocese of Poitiers, sold to a curiosity dealer a pyx 
and chalice said to have belonged to St. Benedict.§ 
Touching instance of the respect which pious tradi- 
tions inspire in those who live by them! 


 FIRESIDE READINGS. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
R. H. 
Nonr die a nobler death than he whose only aim 
Bente hath been devoted to his kindred’s 
good. 
A nation weeps her loss—a warrior dead, whose 
fame 
Is earned by havoc of his like on fields of blood: 
So dies the great polemic, mourned throughout a 
state: 
But sadder still is shed the sympathetic tear 
When one is called away, who during life’s career, 
No aid to suffering want denied, however great. 
Such is our grief; —we mourn a noble nature gone ;— 
We feel a hand withdrawn whose warm and genial 
grasp 
Bespoke increase of love as o’er him age stole on! 
His labour done,—the volume of his deeds we 
clasp 
And place, with reverent care, upon his silent tomb 
As immortelle that never fades, but bears perpetual 
bloom! 
Bolton. 


W. W. Kay. 
a Ee ive 
WITCHCRAFT.—VI. 


Ir was only when scepticism had begun to makeitself 
uncomfortably inquisitive, that the Devil had any 
difficulty in making himself visible. Trithemius 
tells of a demon who served as cook to the Bishop 
of Hildesheim, who sometimes “appeared visibly, 
sometimes invisibly.” This feat of “appearing in- 
visibly ” would have been worth seeing. In 1554, 
the Devil came, on a Christmas eve, to Lawrence 
Doner, a parish priest in Saxony, and asked to be 
confessed ; and after venting horrible blasphemies, 
he departed leaving an intolerable stench. Splen- 
didly dressed, with two companions, he frequented 
an honest man’s house at Rothenberg, and brought 
a piper or fidler, and contrived feasts and dances, 
under pretext of wooing the goodman’s daughter. 
He boasted that he was a foreign nobleman of vast 
wealth; but one evening a minister was invited to 
supper, who entered into conversation with him 
on the word of God. Whereupon, he tried to 
turn the talk, and begged that they might be no 
longer bored with Scripture. This let the worthy 
minister into the secret, and crying out in Latin, 
“Begone, ye wicked scoundrels!” the tartarean 
impostor and his companions vanished at once 
with a great noise, and leaving behind them a most 
unpleasant foetor and the bodies of three men who 
had been hanged. Luther tells of a demon who 
acted as servant in a monastery, fetching beer for 
the monks, and always insisting on honest measure 
for his money. There is one case on record where 
the Devil appealed to the courts for protection in 
his rights. A monk, going to visit his mistress, 
fell dead as he was passing a bridge. The good 
and bad angel came to litigation about his soul. 
The case was reterred by agreement to Richard, 
Duke of Normandy, who decided that the monk’s 
body should be carried back to the bridge, and his 
soul restored to it by the claimants. If he perse- 
vered in keeping his assignation, the Devil was to 
have him, if not, the Angel. The monk, thus put 
upon his guard, turned back and saved bis soul, such 
as it was. Perhaps the most impudent thing the 
Devil did was to open a school of magic in Toledo, 
where the senior class, in graduating, had to run 
through a narrow cavern, and he was entitled to 
the bindmost if he could catch him. Sometimes 
he caught merely his shadow, and the one who had 
been nimble enough to leave him only this, be- 
came the greatest magician of bis year. Hence 
our proverb of “ the Devil take the hindmost.” 
Such stories were received undoubtingly by the 
great majority of men down to the end of the 
seventeenth century. The Devil was the simple and 
satisfactory answer to all the conundrums of na- 
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*Hennin. “ Monuments de I’Histoire de France. I. 171. 
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witch was always ready to do for him. Was a 
doctor at a loss about a case? How could he save 
his credit more cheaply than by pronounaing it 
witchcraft, and turning it over to the parson to be 
exorcised? Did a man’s cow die suddenly, or his 
horse fall lame? Witchcraft! Did one of those 
writers of controversial quartos feel a pain in the 
small of his back? Witchcraft! Unhappily there 
were always ugly old women; and if you crossed 
them they were given to scolding and banning. If 
within a year or two after, anything happened to 
you or yours, why, of course, old Mother Bombie, 
or Goody Blake, must be at the bottom of it. For 
it was perfectly well known that witches could cast 
a spell by the mere glance of their eyes; could 
cause you to pine away by melting an image of 
wax; could give youa pain wherever they liked by 
sticking pins into the same; could bring sicknegs 
into your house by hiding a devil’s powder un- 
der the threshold; and who knows what else? 
Worst of all, they could send a demon into your 
body, who would cause you to vomit pins, hairs, 
pebbles, knives, &c.,without any fault of yours; 
utter through you the most impertinent things, 
and, in short, make you, for the time being, the 
most important personage in the parish, Mean- 
while you were an object of condolence and con- 
tribution to the whole neighbourhood. What 
wonder if a lazy apprentice or servant-maid should 
prefer being possessed to drudging from morning 
till night? And to any one who has observed 
how common a thing, in certain states of mind, 
self-connivance is, and how near this is to self- 
deception, it will not be surprising that some were 
to all intents and purposes, really possessed. The 
subjects, in cases where there has been over-excite- 
ment, have generally been young women or girls, 
Many of the most remarkable have occurred in 
convents, and both there and elsewhere, as in 
other kinds of temporary nervous derangement, 
have proved contagious. In the dioceses of hu- 
manely sceptical prelates the cases of possession 
were either cured, or at least hindered from be- 
coming epidemic, by episcopal mandate. Cardinal 
Mazarin, when vice-legate at Avignon, made an 
end of the trade of exorcising within his jurisdic- 
tion, But scepticism, down to the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, was the exception, and 
undoubting belief the rule. As Longfellow, in the 
prologue to one of his just-published “ New England 
Tragedies,” says, even of the minister and the 
magistrate 
*« They believed devoutly in the Powers 

Of Darkness, working in this world of ours, 

In spells of Witchcraft, incantations dread, 

And shrouded apparitions of the dead,” 
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CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XTY. 
PEEPS INTO PARISH REGISTERS. 


A work lately published on churches in and 
round Peterborough, gives some extracts from 
their registers which present curious little pictures 
of periods ranging over several centuries, and 
remind us how much existence has changed for 
provincial Englishmen. For in those days the 
registers were not that bare record of baptisms, 
weddings, and burials which they have now become. 
They were the chronicle of all such small events as 
the rector or the parish clerk deemed worthy of 
relating for the enlightenment of future genera- 
tions, Thus we learn that in 1712, “Joseph 
Jenning stole Mrs. Margaret Bellamy at night,” in 
the parish of Stanground; and that in the same 
place “Hannah Sinke was whipped according to 
law and sent away with a pass to Sunderland.” 
Sometimes the writer uses the register as a vehicle 
for expressing his views on the affairs of the day. 
Thus, at Whittlesey, St. Mary, in 1783, the curate 
gives vent to bis indignation against a law that 
imposed an unwelcome new tax. He says: 

“In the beginning of this month the nasty three- 
penny tax took place, and as I expect, from the 
great number of the poor, and the Rebellious 
Humour of the parishioners, to collect but few 
threepences, I shall mark those that pay with V 
in the Baptisms and Burials. _N.B.—As people are 
most frequently open-hearted on the day of Mar- 
riage, I expect most of my parishioners will pay 
3d. on that occasion. I shall mark those that do 
not pay witha V. I squeezed 3d. from many a 
poor wretch ill able to give even so much to 
Government I am affraid. I think I ought not to 
urge quite so hard.” i 

In the Alwalton register we get pleasant glimpse 
into the cost of women’s clothing a hundred and 
twenty years ago, when we read that they paid 
one shilling “ for making beaty Sudbury a petecot 
and Stimpson 2 Shifts & a petecot & threed.” A 
few years later they paid two shillings for “ sur- 
plos washia and the clothes.” An entry in 1763 
informs us that the parochial mind was whatit is 
at this day on two important points; farmers 
encouraged sparrow-killing, and churchw: 


helped themselves liberally to the pari thigh ths 
e 


Eleven shillings was the modest amount. 


man in authority paid to himself as “sparrow- 
money.” One of the oddest things in these accounts 
is the charge for sundry occasional prayers, ‘Thus, 
a shilling each is charged for “a prayer for ye 


takeing Lusiburge,” “a prayer for ye akei 
Quebeck,” and “a_ prayer for overcoming our 
Euimies by Sea.” In 1783 the cost of prayers 
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was the same, though the official spelling 
had deteriorated; for the churchwarden writes 
that he “pade for a prear for the Queen, 
one sbilling.” But of all the contrasts between 
the past and the present which these registers 
supply, none are more curious and suggestive than 
the entries of the church collections for charitable 
purpo-es made in obedience to “ briefs.” At Elton 
there seems to have been no end to the variety of 
objects for which the bounty of the parishioners 
was asked in those days when the macbinery of 
societies and secretaries was unknown. Collections 
were made for the Protestant Church in Lithuania,” 
for “the fire at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London,” 
for “Thomas Sloper, gent.,” for “the sad fire at 
London,” for “the English captives under the 
Huogarians,” for “St. Paul’s, London,” for “re- 
demption of English slaves at Algiers,” for “train- 
ing up ministers for the Protestant Churches in 
Lower Poland,” for “ relief of the French persecuted 
Protestants,” for ‘ Kirsanton in Cumberland, da- 
maged by water and sand,” &c., &c. At Castor, 
we learn that in one year 6s. was “ paid to the boys 
for making the Burnfire,” on the 5th of November ; 
in another 6d. is charged for “ John Clark, for wip- 
ing (whipping) on him;” in a third, the church- 
warden charges two shillings “for going to Peter- 
borough Myself and Horse to attend the execution 
of Elizabeth Winchley ;” and one shilling for re- 
turning a warrant to prevent “ye Cox being 
holled at on Srove Tewsday.” So far the people 
of Castor were ahead of the age, which still upheld 
the annual throwing of sticks or stones at cocks, 
especially in schools, as a fitting preparation for 
the season of Lent. 
INSCRIPTIONS ON BELLS. 

The work from which the foregoing bits are taken 
ives also some of the inscriptions on church 
ells, which are not a little curious, as showing the 

state of feeling in Lincolnshire at past periods. At 
Peterborough St. Mary, for instance, is a peal of 
eight bells, the inscriptions on which are of the 
most orthodox Church and State pattern. “Long 
live King George the Third,” says one of them. 
“Give no offence to the Church,” says another. 
Our voices shall with joyful sound, make hills 
and valleys echo round” Equally devoted to the 
fine old parochial verse-making and to the fine old 
parochial religion were the authorities at Whittle- 
sey. “The five old bells into six was run, with 
additional metal near a tun,” is clearly from the 
hand which on another bell gave vent to its owner’s 
orthodoxy in the heart-stirring words, “ Prosperity 
to the Established Church of England, and no en- 
couragement to enthusiasm.” At Orton Waterville 
another spirit was dominant. On a bell, cast in 
1606, some terrible Ritualist of the seventeenth 
century inscribed the following: “ Protege prece 
pia quos convoco, Sancta Maria;” and there the 
inscription still remains. What if education should 
make such progress in the fens that the very bell- 
ringers at Orton Waterville shall come to under- 
stand Latin? And is not Mr. Whalley at this very 
hour member for Peterborough? Possibly, he is 
so much affected by the inscription on another bell 
hanging in the same belfry, “Sic fiat inter Christi- 
anos concordia,” that he has ailowed the objection- 
able motto to rest undisturbed in peace. 


SS 


WHAT EDUCATING A PARTY DOES, 


BoswEtt tells us, apropos of the learned pig, that 
Dr. Jobnson remarked, “ We do not allow time for 
a pig’s education; we kill him ata year old.” On 
some one observing that great torture must have 
been employed ere the indocility of the animal 
could have been subdued, “Certainly,” said the 
Doctor ; “ but (turning to me) how old is your pig?” 
I told him three years. “Then,” said he, “the pig 
has no cause to complain: he would have been 
killed the first year if he had not been educated, 
and protracted existence is a good recompense for 
very considerable degrees of torture.” 
_——$ $————— rr ———————_- 


CHANGES FOR THE BETTER. 


In addressing a body of workmen at Dundee, the 
other day, Dr. Guthrie, when referring to the 
changes which he had seen during his life, now 
approaching the threescore years and ten, said: 
“ Fifty-two years ago I came, a boy passing on my 
way to Edinburgh to the College, from my native 
town of Brechin. My father was in comfortable 
and respectable circumstances. How do you think 
I travelled? 1 reached Forfar by the coach, but 
there was nothing between Forfar and Dundee but 
the carrier’s cart, and I was fain to travel by it. I 
went through Fife, and I paid more for going 
through Fife on the top of a coach than I would 
pay now for going almost from Edinburgh to 
Inverness. Every man now has a covered car- 
riage, and although he may not have coats of arms 
painted on the outside, he is comfortable within. 
At the funerals in those days the men’s coats were 
of as many colours as Joseph’s coat, and now I 
do not know a working man who does not have 
as good a black coat as I have myself. When I 
was a boy, in the town of Brechin there were 
only two gold watches, and they were a wonder 
in the place, Now I fancy there are hundreds. 
Every working man bas a watch, and even my own 
servants produce their watches, to say nothing of 
their parasols, I could give hundreds of illustra- 


tions, The working man’s condition since I was a 
boy is twice or three times as good as it was then, 
and I rejoice at it. I rejoice that political power is 
no longer monopolized by a few classes, but has 
been given to the people, intrusted to their hands, 
and they, I am confident, will not abuse it. They 
say there is a new element, and they say that new 
brooms sweep clean. So much the better will it 
be, for there are many cobwebs to be swept away.” 
ee a 
FALSE LOVE AND TRUE. 
ELIZABETH D. CROSS. 
Attcz, the false love fades,— 
Falls from the heart like a garment old, 
Dies like the dew in the light of the sun, 
Is forgot as a tale that is told. 
But the power no gold can give, 
That over all prevails, 
Is the love that lives through sorrow 
The faith that never fails; 
That many waters cannot quench, 
Nor whispering tongues can chill, 
Nor doubt, nor any fear come near, 
Absence nor death can kill. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


The third great Conference of “ Unitarian and 
other Christian Churches” was held in New York 
during the week commencing October 5th. The 
opening sermon was given in Dr. Osgood’s new 
church—* Church of the Messiah,” and a magnifi- 
cent temple it is, with its grace of outline, its 
splendour of colour, its variety and yet harmony of 
ornament, and its grand deep-toned organ. It was 
the fitting place for an initiative service which was 
given with no weak or trembling hand, but struck 
out so boldly as to be almost a war-peal summoning 
the clans to a fresh battle of ideas. Dr. Osgood led 
the devotional services himself. The sermon, on 
Ephesians ii. 19-22, was a summary of the History, 
Position, Opportunities, and Duties of the Unitarian 
Denomination, like a battle-hymn; it held the 
large audience enthralled for more than an hour 
and a half, the interest growing stronger towards 
the close, those differing the most from bis positions 
listening witb grave and quiet attention. Dr. Os- 
good said there were 1,400 persons in the church. 
The following morning the sessions of the Con- 
ference began. The number of delegates present 
was very large, embracing many of the most earnest 
and devoted members of the denomination, clerical 
and lay, from all sections of the country where 
societies of our faith have been established. There 
was also a good attendance of the general public, 
who occupied a portion of the hall and the galleries. 

After prayer, and an address by the president of 
the Conference, Hon. T. D. Eliot, the reports of the 
committees appointed at the last Conference were 
read, on “Unity and Fraternity ;” on “‘ Denomina- 
tional Literature ;” on an “ Endowment Fund for 
Meadville Theological School ;” on “ Antioch College 
Endowment ;” and on “ Ministerial Support.” The 
Committee on Denominational Literature, of which 
the Rev. S. G. Bulfinch was chairman, recommended 
especially that the Conference should provide 
“an introduction to the Scriptures, a comment- 
ary upon them, and a history of the Christian 
Church, embracing in popular form the best results 
of modern scholarship ; with works for general use 
of a meditative and devotional character;” and 
“consider the expediency of preparing, by the 
labours of a sufficient number of competent scholars, 
a Family Bible, with brief notes and introductions 
to the various books.” 

After these reports came an interesting discus 
sion of Local Conferences and Itinerant Preaching. 
At the last Conference it was recommended by the 
Council that the whole Unitarian domain should be 
territorially subdivided, so_ that every church 
should belong to some association or conference. 
As a result, fourteen such local conferences have 
been organised, reaching through Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Minnesota, the Middle and Southern States, New 
York, and New England. Mr. Scandlin gave an 
interesting account of these, which appear to be 
much the same as our district and missionary 
societies, The Rev. C. B. Ferry, of Peterboro’, 
New Hampshire, also read a report on the same 
subject. Mr. Ferry advocated itinerant missionary 
preaching, framed very much in accordance with 
the plan of Wesleyan circuits.—After various other 
addresses, a committee was appointed to form and 
carry out some plan embodying the principles sug- 
gested aad for better organisation and “efficiency in 
doing the work of the denomination.”—Dr. Bellows, 
in an interesting address, in which he expressed his 
entire approval of the plan of missionary preaching, 
and his own readiness to be sent forth on the work, 
moved “ That this Conference recommend] Unita- 
rian families, living in places where there is no 
Established Church, to hold regular Sunday ser- 
vices among themselves, without reference to the 
presence of a minister, and that all parishes that 
are without a settled pastor should not fail to main- 
tain public religious services on the Lord’s Day by 
lay-services among themselves.” 

The afternoon’s session was very spirited and 
interesting; the subject, “Theological Schools,” 
being introduced by an able essay from Rev. Laird 
Collier. The question was brought up of the re- 
moval of the Meadville School to Chicago, Dr. 


.“Church of the Disciples,” in Boston. 


Gannett spoke eloquently in favour of the union of 
the Boston School for the Ministry (the equivalent 
of our Home Missionary Board) with the Divinity 
School at Cambridge. He was listened to with 
deep attention, and when the ten minutes had 
expired, and the President’s bell gave the notice, 
the audience indicated their wish to hear bim still 
longer, and at the close he was warmly applauded, 
though he failed to carry conviction to the minds of 
the Convention, for after much able argument, 
some badinage and earnest talk from Messrs. Clarke, 
Hale, Shippen, and Dr. Lothorp, who spoke with 
great animation and eloquence for old Cambridge 
as an undenominational, broad school, the vote was 
called, and a great majority were for taking no 
action upon the question of the removal of the 
Boston School. The subject of Meadville College 
was afterwards referred to a committee. 

In the evening there were two meetings,—one 
at All Souls’ Church, After prayer by Rey. C. 
Palfrey, of Belfast, earnest speeches were made 
by Rev. Messrs. Staples, Laird Collier, Mayo, 
J. F. Clarke, and Mr. Lowe. The meeting at 
Brooklyn also was a very successful one, 

On Thursday there were several very interesting 
features. A specially important discussion took 
place on “Our duty towards the part of the popu- 
lation of our cities who have no connection with 
the churches.” Rev. G. H. Hepworth gave an 
interesting account of the theatre services in 
Boston, and advocated similar movements. Rev. 
Robert Collyer, of Chicago, took broader ground at 
once, and said that it was not «cough to go out to 
the people, that they ought iv invite the people 
into the churches, and that on the only terms on 
which those outside would come in in any numbers. 
“A church like that (Dr. Osgood’s) was built so 
that practically they said to the city of New York, 
‘Unto the poor the Gospel is preached—if they 
can pay for it at the rate of from seventy-five to 
three hundred dollars a year.’ He thought that 
was essentialiy wrong, that they had no_busi- 
ness any longer to uphold such asystem. They 
ought to confess that they had been altogether 
mistaken, and that the surest way for them to get 
righted was to go back to the primitive spirit of the 
Gospel of Christ, and to say that in the church of 
God, in places dedicated to His service, there could 
be no difference between rich and poor, henceforth 
and forever, but that the poor man coming within 
those four walls should come as freely as any man, 
and should be as welcome to sit down in the best 
pew as the millionaire.” This at once initiated a 
discussion on the open church system, in the course 
of which several encouraging utterances were given, 
capped by the Rey. Jas. Freeman Clarke, who 
quoted the old story of the practical man who suc- 
ceeded the orator and said, “ What that man says, 
Ihave done.” “So it was with his church—the 
What the 
preceding speakers had described as the work 
which the Christian church ought to do, that 
church had been doing for twenty-seven years, 
and he thought they ought to have the credit of 
it, (Applause.) Their seats had always been 
free, they had never paid a dollar for music, 
and the minister had been paid by the voluntary 
contributions of the people. They had now built 
a church, at an expense of $50,000, every dollar of 
which had been given freely, with no expectation 
of any return, and when they got into it, which 
they expected to do about the 1st of January, the 
doors would be thrown open, and all, rich or poor, 
would be alike welcome.” A committee was event- 
ually engaged to organise a plan for theatre ser- 
vices throughout the country. In the evening an 
interesting discussion took place on methods of 
raising money, which ended in the adoption of the 
second Sunday in November as an annual Mis- 
sionary Sunday, on which collections should be 
taken in all congregations willing to join in the 
plan, throughout the states, for the purpose of 
strengthening the American Unitarian Association. 
A special feature of the evening’s Conference was 
some very earnest and friendly speaking by two 
of the coloured bishops of the African Methodist 
Cbhurch—Bishop Paine and Bishop Brown. An 
address was also given bya Miss Amy Bradley, 
one of the most active of the northern women 
who have gone south to labour among the freed- 
men. She had opened a school at Wilmington, and 
appealed for aid in her work, whereupon a collec- 
tion was at once taken up for her, and reached 
645 dollars. 

Friday morning was largely taken up with 
business, election of officers, &c. The most im- 
portant business was the adoption, by a vote of 
three hundred and twenty-six to twelve, of the 
following amendment to the constitution :— 

Article IX. To secure the largest unity of the spirit 
and the widest practical co-operation, it is hereby under- 
stood thet all the declarat ons of the Conference, iucluding 
the preamble und cous/itution, are expressions ouly of 
its majority, committing in nv degree those who object 
to them, and depeudent wholly for their effect upon the 
consent they commaud, on their own merits, from the 
churches here represented or belonging within the circle 
of our fellowship. 

Atterwards Dr. Beliows gave a very excellent 
address on “The Relation between our Churches 
and the Liberal Churches of Europe.” One passage 
is worth reproducing, to show what is the impres- 
sion of anintel'igent observer as to the effect of the 
S ate Church system on the free religious life of Eng- 
land. Speaking of the English Unitarian ministers, 
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he said: “ Whatever might be their personal worth | fellow worshippers a quarter of a century ago. 


or their scholarship, I did not see a single man 
among them who did not seem to be unconsciously 
more or less overshadowed with the idea tbat he 
belonged to a comparatively small and insignificant 
communion; that it was a great mi-fortune that 
he was not attached to the regular establishment ; 
he could not conse’eoti susly be in thatestablishment, 
but he con-idered he was going through a pilgrimage 
of long-suffering for his devotion to his principles, and 
it was a very sad thing that he could not be with a 
people who had social prestige and ecclesiastical 
authority, and general influence, and unquestioned 
belief, among the great English people. Now, 
brethren, we have nothing of that kind in this 
country, I trust, Perhaps there was a time when 
we did not quite bold up our heads and feel that 
we were as good as anybody, but I think that time 
has so utterly gone by in America that it is hardly 
remembered by most of us; and it is a beautiful 
distinction of our body, that we have none of that 
sense of social ostracism or feeling of iaferiority 
which, to a certain dexree, marks the most gifted 
miodsin the English Unitarian ranks.” 

In general, however, he spoke most hopefully of 
the state of the Unitarian Churches in England, 
and of the prospects of liberal Christians in Europe. 
Later in the day, the Indian Mission was the sub- 
ject ot Conference, and a collection amounting to 
$2,500 was taken on the spot for it. 

Resolutions were also carried in favour of estab- 
lishing a prominent Missionary Unitarian Church 
in Paris, and of goodwill and fraternity with the 
English Unitarians. The question of “the possi- 
bility of a literary, critical, scientific, and theological 
review, which should combine the support of the 
liberal organisations of America,” was also consi- 
dered, and Dr. Osgood presented a plan for the 
establishment of such a review,-;which he explained 
at some length. 

The question was discussed by Rev. W. Sharman, 
of Washington; Dr. Bellows, Mr. Calthrop, Rev. H. 
P. Cutting, of Alton; and Mr. T. Coggswell, of 
Newport; and the plan proposed by Dr. Osgood 
was adopted. The Conference, which was attended 
by upwards of 500 delegates, representing 21 asso- 


ciations and 175 congregations, was marked 
throughout by great unanimity and liberality. 
“Lf el wear eis Saeean 
MONTREAL. 


THE Montreal Daily News of the 28th ult. contains 
a report of a congregational meeting of the Unit- 
arian Church there, to take leave of the Rev. John 
Cordner, who has been their pastor for twenty- 
five years. Champion Brown, Esq., took the chair, 
and the following hymn, written for the occasion 
by Mr. W. N. Evans, was then sung :— 

Great God! our times are in Thy mighty hand, 
And days and years roll on at Thy command; 

Thy mercy spake—our sun of life arose ; 

That mercy still will bless ’till life shall close. 


We thank Thee for the love that gave Thy Son 

To teach us choose the good- the evil shun; 

We thank Thee for the precepts he has given, 
Which raise our longing souls from earth to heaven. 


For bright examples in the past, we raise 

To Thee our hymns of gratitude and praise ; 
For loving pastors, who to-day proclaim 

Thy truth, and spread the glories of Thy name. 


O God! Thy servant bless, whose faithful word 
Has long within these hallowed walls been heard ; 
Guard Thcu the precious seed which he has sown 
Till gloriously it ripens round Thy throne. 


Low at Thy feet we bend—Oh! hear our prayer, 
That in this world of change, and toil, and care, 
Amid temptation’s wiles, our sculs may be 
Fixed, Heavenly Father, evermore on Thee, 

An address to Mr. Cordner was then read and 
presented by Thomas Workman, Esq., M.P., to- 
gether with a cheque for two thousand dollars, to 
which the ladies intend adding six hundred more 
to present to Mrs. Cordner, in order to decorate a 
new residence in course of preparation. On the pre- 
vious Sunday Mr. Cordner preached an appropriate 
sermon, and also announced his intention to pre- 
sent a volume of twenty-five sermons, now in the 
press, to the congregation. In reply to the address 
and presentation, Mr. Cordner said such a meeting 
had more significance to him, from its evident 
heartiness, and theaddress just read bad more value, 
from its obvious spontaneity. He thanked them 
for the kindly expressions of the address, but could 
not help taking exception to their over-estimate of 
himself and his services. He was but the instru- 
ment of God in any good that had been accom- 
plished. The individual is of small account 
of himself, and apart from God. Each of us is 
strong for service to others in proportion to the 
m ‘asure of truth and love by which he is moved. 
Mr. Cordner then referred to the five members still 
remaining whose names were among the nineteen 
that called him across the Atlantic twenty-five years 
ag: Mr. John White, now venerable with age, the 
Hoi. John Young, Hon. L. H. Holton, Mr. James 
Dougall, and last but not least Mr. Thomas Work- 
man. “Death and removal have taken the other 
fourteen from among us. But others have come in 
to fill their places, and in larger numbers than 
amy dared to hope for when we first met as 


Let us thank God, and take courage, and press on 
with renewed earnestness in the cause of God and 
the Gospel of His Son.” The volume of sermons to 
which he referred on Sunday, would be ready, be 
said, for delivery in about a week. On behalf of Mrs. 
Cordner he thanked the ladies of the congregation 
for their proficred gift to her. And now, said Mr, 
Cordner, let me express my most devout wish sug- 
gested by this occasion. I pray that all of us, in 
our various spheres of duty and activity, may put 
our Christianity into our life, and let our light 
shine, according to our Master’s injunction, and 


thus glorify our Father in heaven. 
ee telnet eee he 
INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. T. Hirst 
Smith, of Bradford, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate of the Northgate End 
congregation, Halifaxi—We understand, too, that 
the Rev. J. Russell, late student in Manchester 
New College, bas accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the congregation at Kendal, and enters 
on his du ies with the New Year. 

BirKENHEAD.—On Tuesday, the 8rd inst., a soiree 
was held in the Music Hall, Birkenhead, for the 
purpose of according a welcome to the Rev, 
William Oates, on his commencing his ministry in 
the Atherton-street Church. There was a large 
attendance of the members and their friends. The 
following ministers were also present: — Revs. 
Alexr. Gordon, M.A.; James Alsop, Thomas Jones, 
C. B. Upton, M.A.; J. Cuckson, of Liverpool; and 
the Rev. W. A. Pope, of Birkenhead. Letters were 
received from the Revs. J. H. Thom, Charles Wick- 
steed, Charles Beard, B.A.; John Robberds, B.A.; 
and George Beaumont, expressing their regret at 
being unavoidably absent, but offering their best 
wishes to Mr. Oates.—Mr. V. Huxham, who pre- 
sided, expressed in a few words the great satisfac- 
tion felt by the congregation at the appointment of 
Mr. Oates as their minister, and, on their behalf, 
cordially welcomed bim to Birkenhead. The Rev. 
William Oates, in reply, acknowledged the cordiality 
of the welcome which he had received from the 
congregation. He said that on the two occasions 
he had visited Birkenhead, he had observed in some 
parts of the town the evidences of much ignorance, 
drunkenness, and misery, and that he had felt im- 
pressed with the sense of the great work that was 
to be done. He further dwelt upon the compara- 
tive powerlessness of the minister ia accomplishing 
this work, unless aided by his congregation. All 
should work together hand in hand and shoulder to 
shoulder. He said that he felt called upon to enter 
into the work, and that on the earnest co-operation 
of the church depended its future progress and 
prosperity. The meeting was also addressed by 
Messrs. I. B. Cooke and M. Guthrie, and Revs. C. 
B. Upton, T. Jones, J. Cuckson, and W. A. Pope, 
who all spoke hopefully and encouragingly of the 
prospects of the Birkenhead congregation, and muc 
pleasure was expressed at the presence of the Rev, 
W. A. Pope, minister of Claughton. 


Drvonrort.— Our friends here have sustained a 
great loss in the death of Mrs. Alfred Norman, 
which took place on the 26th ult., after a long and 
painful illness, She was never tired in promoting, 
with her husband, every good work in connection 
with Christ Church, of which she laid the founda- 
tion stone ; she was beloved by the children of the 
Sunday school, in which she taught until her 
strength’failed; and by her gentle, cheerful, and 
affable manners, her purity of thought and earnest 
work, was an excellent example of the Christian 
life. Her labours at the Royal Albert Hospital 
have been recognised by the subscribers naming 
one of the wards after her, in memory of her con- 
stant kindness and attention to the sick patients. 
In the houses of the poor of Devonport, Mrs, 
Norman was always a welcome visitor, for she 
helped them with food when they needed, and 
with advice full of generous sympathy. All who 
knew her praise her and lament her loss, and feel 
that, as has been said by a writer in the Devonport 
Independent, “ She was one of the best souls that 
ever graced this earth.” 


FLowery Fieip Curist14N CaurcH.—On Sunday 
evening last, a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
John Page Hopps, of Dukinfield, in aid of the funds 
of the above church. Every available seat was 
occupied. The congregation were most attentive, 
and the sum of £7. 15s. was collected. 


Heap Bringk, NEAR Bury.—The annual congre- 
gational social meeting took place on Saturday, the 
31st ult., when about fifty sat down totea. The 
chair was taken in the first instance by the 
Rev. Josepb Freeston, afterwards by the Rev. John 
Wright, B.A. Addresses were delivered by the 
above ministers, and also by the Rev. John Fox, 
Mr. Geo. Smith, of Manchester (who represented 
the Manchester District Sunday-school Association), 
and by Mr. John Reynolds, of Bury. Afterwards 
the annual business meeting of the congregation 
took place-—On Wednesday the 4th inst., a free 
series of lectures was commenced, when R. H. 
Alcock, Esq., delivered a lecture on “ Economic 
Botany,” with diagrams and specimens. E. H. 
Grundy, Esq., the president of the society, pre- 
sided; and, in spite of very adverse weather, the 
attendance was about 80. 


Lreps.—On Sunday last, the annual sermons on 
behalf of the Mill-hill Sunday schools were preached 
by the Rev. S. A, Steiathal, of Manchester. Collec- 
tions were made after each service, when £29. 10s, 
was realised, 

OLpHAm.—On Saturday week the members of the 
cricket club in connection with the school held 
their closing tea-party, when upwards of 200 were 
present. 

Perta.—The Rav. H. Williamson, of Dundee, 
gave a lecture in Perth on the 4th inst., upon “ The 
Unitarian position in theology.” There was a good 
attendance of persons evidently interested in the 
subject, Questions having been invited, several 
persons desired expositions of texts. This is the 
common method in Scotland of controverting 
Unitarians. The result of the meeting was the 
formation of a committee to arrange for further 
lectures. 

SHEFFIELD.—On Tuesday evening, the 3rd insté., 
a meeting of teachers of the Sunday school con- 
nected with Upper Chapel, Upperthorpe and 
Stannington, was held in the schoolroom of Upper 
Chapel. Atter tea, in the unavoidable absence 
of the Rev. J. Lettis Short, president of this District 
Union, the Rev. J. B. Gardner was called to the 
chair. A very interesting paper on “ The prepara- 
tion of the teacher necessary to success in teaching” 
was read by the Rev. Henry Hill, of Stannington; 
after which the subject was discussed by several 
of the gentlemen present. A vote of thanks to the 
writer of the essay, and to the chairman, brought 
to a close a very pleasant meeting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

W. F.—The Sunday-school Hymn Book, published by 
the Manchester District Sunday-school Association, 
is only 4d. We know none cheaper except Dr. 
Bateman’s, which is published at 1d. 


—— 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Hull.—On Sunday evening, a discourse by the Rey. J. 
M. Dixon, on “ Bunyan.” 

London: NEwineTon GREEN.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee. Subject: 
**Conversation with Simon the Pharisee.” r 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.—On Sun- 
day evening, the last of the four discourses, on Good 
Measure, viz , ‘Good measure in the religious life—in 
worship and work.” 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 


Births. 


BEARD.—On the 9th inst., at 249, Waterloo-road, the wife of 
James R. Beard, of a son, 

ELLIS.—On the 7th inst., at 20, Crown-street, Exmouth- 
street, Birkenhead, the wife of Mr. John Ellis, of a son. 

JEAVONS.—On the lith inst., at Camp Hill, Birmingham, 
the wife of Mr. T. Jeavons of a son. 


; TAYLOR.—On the 6th inst., at Elm Terrace, Sale, Mrs. Henry 


Taylor, of a son. 
Marriage, 


IRELAND—OGDEN.—On the 11th inst., af Dukinfleld, Mr, 
James Ireland, of Lower Broughton, to Blizabeth, youn; 
daughter of John Ogden, Esq., of Huntcliffe, Dukinfield. 


No cards. 
Beuths. 


COLF.—On the 20th ult., at his residence, 12, Bishop-street, 
Bristol, after a few days illness of bronchitis, aged 68, Mr. 
John B. Cole, formerly of Leices'er, 

MORRIS.—On the 6th inst., at Union street, Hulme, formerly 
of Kendal, Isaac Morris, suddenly, aged 44 years. 


NORMAN.—On the 26th ult., at Ker-street, beste 8 Mary, 


the beloved wife of Alfred Norman, Esq., aged 38 years. 


WILLIAMS.—On the Ist inst., at his residence, 34, West 
Sunniside, Sunderland, Alderman James Williams, aged 57. 
His loss is deeply felt by all who knew him. 


HE following WORK may be procured 
: ee JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
or cash :— 

Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY (conteining above 
1,000 engravings, together with maps and plates), a new edi- 
tion, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, containing 
matter equal to eight artery 8vo. vols. 

RICES : 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 188. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto 228, 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt ......... . 253. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester : 8. 
Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer...... 
Ware's Formation of Character. es Cake 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors...... 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truths and Ervors............+ 
Selections from the Works of Channing .......... 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow ....-..eseseeee 2 
Ware’s Silent Pastor. ..siers0. cb acleeens 95h epee 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets .. 

Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms 

Ditto ditto of the Book of Job ...... 

Ditto 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c. .... 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church ........s++s+. 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion ...........6+ 
Furness’s Domestic Worship. 
Ware’s Home Life ........++eseee Fuk 
Channing's complete Works, in 3 vol 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ...... tess 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels........+.++ 
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OMESTIC MISSION SCHOOLS, 
EMBDEN-STREET, OPPOSITE UPPER MEDLOCK- 
STREET, HULME.—OPENING SERVICES in connection 
with the above new buildings will be held on the following 
Sundays, viz.: Nuvember 29th, when the Rey. CHARLES 
BEARD, B.A., of Liverpool, will preach morning and evening; 
and December 6th, when the Rey. 8. A. SPEINIHAL will 
reach in the morning, and the Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, 
.A., iu the evening. Service to c-mmence at half-past ten 
am., and at half-past six p.m. A collection after each service. 
On Monday, November 30th, a TEA PARTY will be held in 
the Schoolroom. Tea on the table at half-past six. Chair to 
be taken at half-past seven. Tickets ls. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—A CONFERENCE of 
Sunday-school Teachers and Friends will be held on Saturday, 
the 28th November, 1868, in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
Manchester, when the following subjects will be brought for- 
ward for discussion:—By Messrs. CHADWICK and JACK- 
SON: “ Competitive Examinations in Sunday Schools.” By 
Mr. GEORGE SMITH: “The use that might be made of the 
Leaflet System in our Sunday Schools.” The chair will be 
taken by the President of the Association, JOHN DENDY, 
Esq., at six o’clock. Tea will be provided af five o’clock. 


iharge, 6d. each person. 
bs 3 ae JESSE PILCHER, 
JOHN REYNOLDS,f “02. secs. 


PENNING SERVICES: 

The NEW UNITARIAN CHAPEL at CHOPPINGTON 

will be OPENED for Divine Worship on Saturday, November 

28th, 1868. The SERMON will be preached by the Rey. 

J. C. STREET, of Newcastle. Service to commence at half- 
two o’clock. 

A TEA PARTY will be held the same afternoon, at half- 
past four o’clock. Tickets 1s. each, 

CONTINUATION SERVICES will be held on Sunday, No- 
vember 29th. The Rev. E.W. HOPKINSON will preach in 
the morning, and the Rev. J. C. STREET in the evening. 
Service to begin at 10 45 a.m. and at 6 36 ome 

Collections will be made after each Servicein aid of the 
Building Fund. : 


COTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS wii'l be preached at St. Mark’s, 
Edinburgh, on Sunday, November 29th, by the Rev. JOHN 
GORDON, of Evesham. The ANNUAL SOIREE will be held 
on Monday, November a Re Esq., in the 
' . W. CROSS y 
ehair. RB. DRUMMOND, t Secretaries, 


x au 
IRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET 
MINISTRY TO THE POOR.—On Sunday next, No- 
vember 29th, TWO SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. 
WILLIAM JAMES, of Bristol, at the Church of the Messiah, 
Broad-street, after which Collections will be made on behalf of 
the above-mentioned Institution. Service tocommencein the 
morning at eleven o’clock, and in the eryolng at half-past six. 
The NUAL GENERAL MEETING of the Subscribers 
and Friends will be held on Monday evening, November 20th, 
in the Congregational Room of the Church of the Messiah. 
Tea will be provided at six o’clock, and the Chair taken at 
seven o’clock. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN will preach, morning and evening, next Sunday. 


PENING OF THE NEW UNITARIAN 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, POOLE. 

The Building Committee are now able to announce the 
OPENING MEETINGS. which are fixed to take place on 
Wednesday, the 9th December. 

The morning service will commence at eleven o’clovk, when 
prayers will be read by the Rey. EDMUND KELL, M.A., 
and the sermon preached by the Rev. CHAS. BEARD, B.A. 

Dinner will be provided in the Temperance Hall, at tw 
o’clock, and tea in the same place at half-past five; after 
which a PUBLIC MEETING will be held in the Town Hall. 


\ to Town Hall, free. 
ein dee auowing Sunday, 13th December, SERMONS will 


be preached by the Key. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A.,of Hackney. 
‘Moming service at 10 30; evening at 6 10. 
Collections in aid of the Building Fund wil' be made after 
-each of the services, and after the evening meeting at the 
Town Hall. 


aan CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
tion will pal for saree or small Con- 


The 
ee naid = — — Fund. e total cost of 

new church will be £1,200. 
The amount of subscriptions already advertised... rik br - 


ully received by either of the 
H. HAMILTON, Secretary, 
BALSTON, Treasurer. 


‘8. 8. Taylor, ef Se ere 
Subechiptions wilt be thankfully 
following: 


: 
. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1868. 


Price Ip. 


HORLEY. — November 29th, 1868, — 
TWO SERMONS by the Rey. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., on 


behalf of the Chapel Fund. Service at three and at 6 30. 
Tea at 4 30, sixpence each. 


+ The Rey, BROOKE HERFORD will be very 
friends who have tickets to spare for any of the 


distribution. 
very poor and deserving women for emplo’ 
offices, &c. Through the visiting of the 

Board students, and other visitors, under his superintendence, 


tress quite beyond his private or congregational means to help. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Nov. 25, 1868. 


KITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE APPEAL FOR EXTENDED EFFORTS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 
DONATIONS TOWARDS THE Extra £1,000 


Fonp. 
£ 


Amount advertised 406 4 
Shaw D., Park Lane 5 
A By VOLK neste cs 10 


Humble The Misses, Chester 
New Annual Subscriptions, adve: 
Bache Rey. K., Moretonhampstead 


Wilson Rev. J., Birmingham............00+ 
Wooller Rey. G., Thorne ..........+- 


INDIAN FUND. 


escssoosseoSoescs CoCSoSoCOSSoOOOaSCOOCO 


Donations and Subscriptions advertised £260 9 0 
Burrows Mr., Cardiff... 040 
Macnamara H., London 220 
Sheppard Mr., Bristol . 3 ae M3 


Riches Mr., ea pase A EAE hace 
ev. R. B. AS . 
Rey. R, SPEARS, } Secretaries. 

178, Strand, London. 


ANTED, to place a Young Lady, aged 
15, ina good school as Pupil Teacher.—Apply, Y Z, 
Herald office, Manchester. 


LADY, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in the education and management of a large 
family, desires a Re-engagementas RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 
after Christmas. She is qualified to teach French, Latin, 
music, singing, drawing, painting, and the usual routine cf a 
good Fnglish education.—Address O. 8., Post-office, Woodley, 
near Stockport. . 
OVERNESS WANTED for Four Young 
Children. — Address, Mrs. BROOKES, Chesterfield 
House, Henbury, near Bristol. 


TRAINED Ladies’ and Medical Nurse is 
desirous of making ENGAGEMENTS for the ensuing 
ear. G od references.—Address Mrs. 1NCLETON, care of 
rs.C. W. Robberds, Coburg Villas, Princes-street, Southport. 


ERTIFICATED MASTER.--WANTED, 

at Christmas, for the Church of the Divine Unity 
School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Salary £80 per annum.—Ad- 
dress, Rev. J. C. STRtET, 3, Wardle Terrace, Newcastle-on- 


Tyne. 


LADY, of long experience in tuition, de- 
sires to obtain DAILY TEACHING in Bolton or the 
immediate neighbourhood. She is able to teach English 
thoroughly, French acquired on the Continent, the Rudiments 
of German, Latin, and Italian.—Address H., Chronicle effice, 


Bolton. 


SSISTANT TEACHER.—WANTED, a 
qualified ASSISTANT TEACHER (Female) for a 
Mixed School, conducted by a Certificated Master. She will 
be expected to be able to undertake the entire management 
of the sewing and work classes, and to be gue: to assist 
the master in other portions of the school work. ‘ 
Application to be made (in the first instance in writing) to 
the acerca of the Carter Lane Mission, 54, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


CARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
The Rey. WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.A., Lond., is 
desirous of receiving a limited number of Young Gentlemen 


to board and educate. 
Prospectus on application. 


tnDow Grove ScHootr, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 


Oe HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL. — Mr. 
Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2ud. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


a1) EE eee eaves tT! 
SPECIMEN SET of “ HOME BALES 
Nos. 1 to 236, in separate Tracts, for eight shillings. 
Post-free for eight’ shillings and ntxpeuicesAaanens to the 
Hair, Rey, BROOKE HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Man- 


7. la 
PARE HOSPITAL TICKETS, &c.— 
ateful if 
§ anchester 
or Salford Charities will place some of them in his hands for 
Also, he would be glad to recommend some 
ent in cleaning 
ome Missionary 


he is brought in contact with an amount of hardship and dis- 


ELECTION OF RELIGIOUS POETRY, 
Small 8vo., price 68.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 

POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by Ropert 
Crompton JONES, chiefly from Modern Authors, including 
Wordsworth, Seg ar Browning, Mrs. Browning, F. Ten- 
nyson, C. Turner, Keble, Newman, Faber, M. Arnold, Clough, 
Patmore, W.C. Roscoe, Allingham, A. A. Procter, C. Rossetti, 
J. Ingelow, MacDonald, Trench, Kingsley, De Vere; with 
thirty-six others. 

London: Sampson Low and Co., Fleet-street. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 


MAGAZINE for DECEMBER contains :—The Silver- 
dale Goblins: A Christmas Story—The First Christmas 
Hymn: A Parable—A New Version of an Old Story—The 
White Kose—Contents of Vol. XXI. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation. London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street. General Agent: Mr. 
T. P. JONES, Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS, 
RECENT ISSUES. 
Each Tract 8d. per doz. 4s. per 100, post free. 
“To be Continued.” An Address after the Elections, by 
SG epg B Founder of the C 
n Memory of Hen riggs, Founder of the Co-operative 
Collieries at Whitwood-and Methley. “ 
The Athanasian Creed: Its Origin and Doctrines. . 
Consider the Orchises, how they grow! A Study after 


Darwin. 
Address, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 
Ape UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 


_ for 1869 will be ready on or about the 27th inst., in three 
editions, No. 1, price 2d.; No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in roan, 
with tuck and pocket, price 1s. 

Give your orders at once to the Agents of the Herald, to Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, or to Mr. 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, Londen. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 


ME MOIR OF;TRAVERS MADGE, 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 
and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
| Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
1s now im the press, and will be issued at the beginning of 
December. 


: A BETTER EDITION 
will also be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, well bound, and with portrait. 

Price Five SHILLINGS. 

*,* Of this edition only a very limited number of copies 
cars: prepared, according to the orders actually received 

or it. 

In order to tessen as much as possible the expense and risk 
of this re-publication, Mr. Herford would be glad to have as 
many as possible ordered beforehand from himself, so as to 
save publishing charges upon a portion of the edition. Order 
may therefore be sent at once, accompanied with stamps or 
Post-oflice order, to 


Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d, 
| foe LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing 7wnes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns. 

London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street ; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


STOBY invites the attention of friends 
e@ and the public to her New Stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s WINTER HOSIERY, in English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Wools. Also, a choice stock of Combs, Brushes, and 
Sponge, which she is selling at reduced prices. 
2, ST. ANN’S PLACE, MANCHESTER, 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. 


‘VERSHAMWM’S Boarding House, commer- 
cial and private,22,[ronmonger Lane,Cheapside,London 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 

Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY is one of the best in tne Midland counties. K. 
avd T. send out a good article, and are careful to be moderate 
riends out of Birmingham may save from, 


in their charges. 
15 to 20 r cent, by pesubening what they may require at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS'’S. 


HITFLELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
eA ee aaa 

8) 0. 
&c, Illustrated Pr HITFIELD & SONS. 
FA Pa ETH Oaeth ater a cueaTT 
HANGE : 

see: BIRMINGHAM. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


At the Semi-Annual General Conference of the 
Mormon Church, held at Salt Lake City, from 
October 6th to 8th, a successor was elected to 
Heber C. Kimball, one of the three of the “ First 
Presidency.” The choice fell upon George A. 
Smith, a cousin of the original prophet, Joseph 
Smith, and who has been a Mormon from the 
organisation of the denomination. George A. 
Smith has for many years been one of the twelve 
Apestles and Church historian. The latter position 
he still retains, but his seat among the Apostles 
was filled by the selection of Brigham Young, jun. 
The Union Pacific Railroad seems to meet with the 
approbation of the Mormons, as Brigham Young, 
sen., stated that in 1869 emigrants would pass be- 
tween Europe and Salt Lake City in twenty days, 
instead of being six months on the way. 

The operations of the “Palestine Exploration 
Fund,” under the direction of Lieutenant Warren, 
have led to several interesting results. On the site 
of Jerusalem three strata of ruins may be said to 
lie: first, what remains of Solomon’s city ; secondly, 

’ Herod’s city; and thirdly, the medieeval or Saracenic 
city. In order, consequently, to get at traces of 
Solomon’s capital, it is necessary to dig through 
the rubbish which covers that of Herod. The two 
problems which most engage the interest of those 
who explore the Holy City are, the position of the 
Temple, and the ancient system of water supply. 
In respect to the former, various opinions have 
been entertained. All agree in recognising the 
area now called “ Haram,” as the spot in some part 
of which both Solomon’s and Herod’s Temple stood. 
As this area is sacred, Lieutenant Warren is not 
suffered to dig in it, but he is allowed to excavate 
around it; and according to recent accounts from 
him, nearly the whole of the south wall has been 
explored to the rock on which it stands, and 
passages have been found at the very lowest 
point up which he has crawled several hundred 
feet. The disputed valley of the Tyropceon has 
been ascertained to have run, not by the west wall, 
as was previously supposed, but across and under 
a corner of the west wall, its lowest point being zn 
the south wall, at a depth of ninety feet below the 
present level of the ground, and a hundred and 
eighty from the top of the wall. The causeway 
which spanned the gully here and connected Mount 
Zion with Mount Moriah has been established by 
the shafts sunk by Lieutenant Warren to have 
consisted of a road forty feet wide built on arches, 
and the ruins and piers of these arches have been 
found. The valley of the Kedron has also been 
explored, and the ancient bed of the river has been 
discovered, forty feet lower than the present bed. 

Several of Theodore Parker’s works have been 
translated into Swedish, and appear to be exciting 
considerable interest in Stockholm. 

The contest between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities in Austria still continues, and the 
tribunal of Prague has condemned. a priest named 
Hauseka, secretary to the Archbishop, and preacher 
to the University, to a fortaight’s imprisonment for 
exciting his congregation to revolt by a sermon 
against civil marriage. ; 

One effect of the abolition of the Concordat in 
Austria may be to make marriage cheap. In Gratz 
aman wanted to marry his deceased wife’s sister, 
which canonically is not permitted, except on pay- 
ment of 300 florins, the dispensation tax, This was 
considered too high by the young couple, and they 
determined, since the church dignitary would not 
abate his price, to be married by the registrar. 
Whereupon the usual public notice was affixed at 
the town-house, This, however, was too much for 
the bishop of the diocese. He not only sent a 
vehement letter to the magistrate, demanding the 
instant removal of this “placard of notification,” 
but declared himself ready to marry the couple 
himself, free of expense. The magistrate replied 
that he was very happy to hear if, and under those 
circumstances, he would, provided the parties con- 
sented, order the removal of the obnoxious docu- 
ment which he had caused to be affixed in obedience 
to the laws of the country, And so they were 
married free of expense under the auspices of the 
Church. 

itis said that the Spanish bishops are about to 
assemble a general council at Toledo, to deliberate 
on the new position in which the church is placed 
by the revolution, and the proposed proclamstion 
of religious liberty; and that each bishop is after- 


wards to communicate to his clergy, in a sort of 
provincial synod, the decisions that have been 
arrived at. 

According to accounts from Rome, the Consistory 
for the creation of Cardinals, which was to have 
been held next month, is put off till March, when 
a batch of ten prelates, one of whom is Dr. Manning, 
are to receive the purple at once. Although the 
Pope is disappointed at the way in which his invi- 
tation to the G2cumenical Council has been treated 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople and by several 
Protestant dignitaries, he is said to have received 
favourable answers from many influential Protestant 
ecclesiastics both in England and America, but their 
names are kept secret. 

The Zurquie gives an account of the interview 
between the Greek Patriarch at Constantinople and 
the four Papal envoys sent to invite him to the 
Ccumenical Council. The Patriarch explained the 
reasons why he could not accept the invitation. 
He had already, he said, been made acquainted by 
the newspapers with the principles expressed in 
the letter of convocation; and as they were dia- 
metrically opposed to those of the orthodox 
Eastern Church, it was with sincere sorrow that 
he was unable to subscribe to them. Already, in 
1848, his Holiness had sent a similar invitation, and 
tho Eastern Church had met it by an encyclical 
explaining how widely its principles differed from 
those of Rome; and this explanation had greatly 
afflicted his Holiness, as his reply sufficiently indi- 
cated. “As, moreover, his Holiness does not seem 
to have deviated from his principles,” added the 
Patriarch, “and as we on our side, thanks be to 
God, have not deviated from ours, we have as 
little desire to vainly cause him fresh sorrows as 
to open old sores.” A discussion then followed, in 
which the Patriarch maintained that it was not the 
Greek Church, but the Roman Church, which had 
departed from apostolical doctrine, and denied the 
right of the Pope even to summon an (Ecumenical 
Council on his own authority. At the conclusion 
of the interview the invitation was handed back 
to the Papal envoys, who thereupon took their 
leave. 

In the action brought against Mr. Baxter Langley, 
to recover penalties for having violated an Act of 
George III. by holding the “Sunday Evenings for 
the People” at St. James’s Hall, Lord Chief 
Justice Bovill and three other judges gave judgment 
for the defendant, stating that, while the court were 
fully sensible of the value of the statutes for pre- 
venting the desecration of the Lord’s Day, they 
would be unduly stretching a penal enactment if 
they applied the statute of George III. to the case 
under consideration. 


Can this be true, which is vouched for by a 
correspondent of the Worthern Press? 

“A clergyman living within a few miles of the 
residence of the Bishop of Manchester lately wrote 
that he had 150 catechumens waiting for Confirma- 
tion, and that as it was along time since that rite 
had been administered in bis parish, he hoped his 
diocesan would pay him a visit as soon as possible, 
The Bishop replied that he should take the parish 
in question in due course, and be there towards the 
end of 1869. The rector wrote: back calling attention 
to the extreme rarity of Confirmation, begging that 
an exception might be made in his case, as the 
population was extremely migratory, and hinting 
at the hardship of keeping so many persons back 
from Holy Communion. The Bishop wrote a reply 
of four lines, in which he said that in all probability 
he would not get so far as the parish referred to 
before June or July, 1870! Since then several of 
the candidates have left, unconfirmed.” 

The Rev. W. H. Ridley, of Henley-on-Thames, 
considering that “ there is a very wide-spread feel- 
ing in the Church that everything has not been 
done which might be done to bring Bishop Colenso 
and his teachings before the ordinary courts of the 
kingdom,” suggests that the opinion of the greatest 
legal authorities should be got on the following 
points, viz.: 

x bl everything that is possible has been 
one 

2. If not, what remains to be tried? 

3. How shall this be attempted ? 

And he asks, “might not the Bishop of London 
become the prosecutor, as in the case of Mr. 
Bennett ?” 

The Daily News draws attention to an advertise- 
ment in the Church News, in which a colonial mis- 
sionary makes fervent appeals for aid. It will 
interest non-ritualistic readers to know what the 
objects are that the fervent missionary who goes 
forth as a fisher of men is chiefly bent on securing, 


so as to enable him to fling out his nets where 
good draughts of fishes maybe secured. “ Any- 
thing almost,” he writes, “will be useful, but try 
and send me three corporals and chalice veils, and 
two amices. I greatly want Gregorian tunes, and 
music generally; a white silk chasuble, dossal, or 
hangings for altars; white silk palls for altar 
vessels, a brass cross processional, and also for the 
altar, &c.” 

The Tublet records the reception into the Romish 
Church of a Protestant community in Market Har- 
borough, Leicestershire. Four pious ladies, devot- 
ing themselves to the education of a number of 
orphan girls, after having carefully examined their 
religious difficulties, were received into the Church, 
by the Rev. F. Buckler, O.P. The brother of one 
of these ladies, Mr. Douglas, a clergyman of the 
Church of England, hastened to remonstrate with 
them on the step they had taken; but, upon fur- 
ther examination of their motives, he ended by 
taking the step himself. He has now entered the 
English College, at Bruges. The ladies offered to 
send home the fourteen orphans under their charge; 
but their guardians and relatives declined to re- 
ceive them, expressing their perfect satisfaction 
that they should be brought up in the faith of their 
teachers, We should think even the Bishop of 
Oxford will begin soon to feel some doubts whether 
the Anglican Church is that “bulwark of Protest- 
ism,” which he declared it to be. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


In a paper on Missions in India, read at the Church 
Congress in Dublin, Dr. Kay said he deemed it one 
of the greatest of providential mercies, that a land 


which has been for three thousand five hundred. 


years occupied by the best organised and solidest 
system of paganism the world has seen—the land 
over which, only one hundred and seventy years 
ago one of the most fanatical of Moslem rulers held 
absolute sway—should be traversable by Christian 
ministers. That considerable Christian congrega- 
tions should have been formed at many points of 
the country ; that eminent men, both Hindoos and 
Mussulmans, should have embraced Christianity at 
the sacrifice of their dearest earthly interests ; and 
that around the chief foci of mission work, a large 
amount of knowledge of Christianity should have 
been diffused—were facts to be gratefully recog- 
nised. Still the labour of the present generation 
is chiefly of a preparatory kind. And those 
who thiak that little progress is made should 


consider that there are some things in Hin- 


duism which tend to give it far more coherency - 


than the idolatrous system of Greece or Rome: 


possessed ; especially the veneration of their books 
of unquestioned antiquity, from which their rites, 
laws, institutions, and philosophic systems either 
have been or are supposed to have been derived; 
and the existence of the priestly caste, and the 
absolute submission of the reason and conscience 
which they require. It is easy to conceive what 


the effect of this has been on the great mass of the ~ 


people. They believe themselves to be in the midst. 
of a system of things which has been going on for 


millions of years. Their future destiny is in the 


hands of the all-powerful “ gods upon earth,” the 
wielders of divine authority. To rebel against the 
Brabman, and so bring down his curse upon them, 
would (at any rate might, they think) consign them 
to ages of hopeless misery.’ Their policy, then, isto. 
remain quiet. Accordingly, when the missionary 


addresses thom, he frequently hears remarks of this 
kind, “ What do I know? Go to the pundits, they 


know all;” or, “ It is all very fine, probably, but it. 
was not written on my forehead ;” that is, “ Destiny 


made me a Hindu; I have no right to be anything 


else!” As for the Brahman, he rejects with scorn 


the notion that one not born on the sacred soil of ~ 


India, should have anything to teach him about 
religion, And even if he be prevailed on to listen, 
he does not readily see anything attractive in the 
outlines of Christian doctrine. From childhood 
upwards his thoughts have been cast in a pantheistic 
meuld. He views himself asa particle of the divine 
essence that has to rise to reunion with deity by 


means of prescribed ritual, and mantras, and philo- 


sophic ttudy. To tell such a one of man’s state of 
guilt in the sight of the all-holy God, of the neces- 
sity of repentance and conversion, of salvation by 
faith in Jesus Christ, the only Son of God—this is 
to undeify him, this is to bind bim for ever in the. 
bonds of that finite existence from which it has. 
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been his great object all along to escape. Those 
who know what strong fascination Spinosaism has 
exercised on many fine intellects in modern Ger- 
many, England. and America, will more easily 
understand what a hindrance this Brahmanism 
must present to the progress of Indian evangel- 
isation. 

The Church Times thus gives its view of the 
(Ecumenical Council, to which it will “look with 
intense interest,” as it will represent such .a large 
portion of Christendom: 

“ All England, we are sure, will be ready to sym- 
pathise with bis Holiness in his desire and wish for 
re-union, but itis saddening to us that his advisers in 
this country should have been listened to and have 
caused him to commit the lamentable mistake of 
identifying the Anglican branch of the Catholic 
Church with Cumming, Spurgeon, and Co., and 
such sectaries, The Roman Church will be repre- 
sented grandly, no doubt. Perhaps some portion 
of the Greek Church may be present. But just as 
no combination of colours will make a white light 
if one of the primary ones be omitted, so the Pope 
may promulgate any amount of fresh dogma, which 
will not be binding on Christendom, because the 
infallible light of God’s Holy Spirit cannot emanate 
and be visible to the world, from decisions come to 
with, as it were, the coloured rays only of the yel- 
low of the Greek Church, and the blue of the 
Roman Church, but without the red of the Angli- 
ean Church.” 


Mr. Joseph Barker’s communications to the 
Methodist Times in favour of the State Church (in 
which, one of the writers who replies to him is 
informed that “he had taken orders”), have drawn 
down upon him a good deal of sharp rebuke, One 


correspondent says, “his first letter was written |: 


in such bad taste, in the remembrance of his antece- 
dents, that he could only expect. a little recrimina- 
tion,” and evidently regrets that “Mr. Barker’s 
history must be excluded from the controversy,” 
as “it is a very tempting theme when he talks 
about Ais opinions.” The editor of the Zimes, too, 
is rather severe upon him in saying, 

“Several of our esteemed correspondents com- 
plain of this controversy on the Irish Church fall- 
ing into the hands of Mr. Barker. They are unani- 
mous in their fears of his ‘sincerity.’ We think, 
however, that a ventilation of his opinions, as held 
at present, will injure none, but be somewhat ser- 
viceable at a future period, as data from which to 
quote his reveries.” 

Mr. Skinner, of Crewe, thus puts Mr. Barker 
right in regard to one point which he attempted 
to make: 

* According to Mr. Barker the enemies of esta- 
blishments say ‘that an Established Church renders 
other Churches less powerful for good.’ He replies, 
Did it render Wesley powerless?’ Let me help you, 
Mr. Barker, to state the case fairly, ‘Did a perse- 
cuting State Church render Wesley /ess useful than 
he otherwise would have been?’ Or hetter still, 
does a persecuting State Church render Noncon- 
formists in general less useful than they would be 
if they ‘had a fair field and no favour?’ This will 
also apply to what Mr. Barker says about the suc- 
cesses of the ‘ Primitive Methodists.’ Many a 
Primitive Methodist in town and village coulda 
tale unfold of country squire and parson who have 
quietly but systematically interfered with the 
usefulness of his people. Mr. Barker, we want you 
to distinguish between being ‘less powerful’ and 
being ‘ powerless.’” 

After noticing that the Scotch burghs invariably 
send an unbroken phalanx of Liberals to Parlia- 
ment, the London Review justly observes that there 
is no country in the world so absolutely Protestant 
as Scotland; but there is no Protestant country in 
the world politically so liberal to Catholics. Why 
is this? Itis because Scotchmen have learnt the 
great lesson and principle of the time, which is not 
temporising Erastianism, not latitudinarian compre- 
hension, not indifferentism as essential to liberality ; 
but perfect equality, social and political, among 
religious sects—the existence of free Churches 
within free States. 

The Rev. P. Hammond, an American minister, 
has been holding a “children’s revival” in Mr. 
Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, at which large numbers 
were congregated, and the usual kind of unhealthy 
excitement took place. It is not often that we 
agree with the Standard, but we do in believing 
that such revivals are in everysense and on every 
ground to be deprecated. The children at these 
services hear strange words; they are told of mar- 
vels; they are moved by awful exhortations; in 
one breath they are told of hopes not to be sur- 
passed, in ‘another they are menaced with depths 
of misery beyond the power of their young fancies 
to conceive ; then they are invoked, as though they 
were bound to enlist in some army of sacrifice; 


their little imaginations are made “ foul with woe ;” 
and, the excitement having been worked up to 
fever heat, there are sobs, and tears, and hysterics. 
Now, however well meant, all this is radically bad. 
It is not the right method of teaching the young to 
be religious. 
The Atheneum characterises the new volume of 
Church Essays entitled “ Principles at Stake” asa 
“new armament fitted out against Ritualism ;” and 
adds that the higher clergy should make public 
profession of Protestantism, if they still continue 
to hold it; for “though the Roman section may as 
yet be small, it is active and energetic, and the 
laity begin to imagine that it is very widely spread.” 
The reviewer thinks that it is idle to treat the 
Ritualists as anything but adherents of the Papal 
system, looking forward to union with Rome. “To 
all appearance, this maintenance of doctrines so 
completely at variance with the articles and the sub- 
scriptions is not honest. But before we pronounce 
this sentence we must remember that, in whatever 
sense dishonesty may be predicated, we cannot 
refuse to say that it is of a sort which has long 
flourished in the English Establishment.” For our- 
selves, we must say we cannot help calling to mind 
in this connection what Punch’s Mrs. Laundry says: 
“ But whilst theirselves they crosses, and like Popish 
Priestes mutters, 

None on ’em, mind you, quarrels with their precious 
bread and butters; 

They all bides where they be, although to be at 
Rome they wishes, 

For why? They can’t make up their minds to 
leave the loaves and fishes.” ' 


We have another proof in the following letter 
from Dr. Littledale to the Guardian, how much 
unity of feeling, as well as of belief, exists between 
the members of the High Church and Low Church 
parties : 

“Tn a lecture which I delivered at Liverpool 
some months ago, which elicited a little comment, 
I stated, in dwelling on the executions under Mary 
Tudor, that the spirit of persecution was just as 
strong now amongst Puritans, and that they lacked 
only power, not will, to be more destructive than 
she was, J alleged in proof that a certain popular 
preacher of that school, since rather inappropriately 
advanced to a deanery, had expressed a desire to 
put to death every clergyman who heard a con- 
fession. This charge was repudiated by the rev. 
gentleman, but in terms not much more explicit 
than those of Mr. J. §. Mill’s late reply to the con- 
stituent who inquired into his religious opinions. 
Accordingly, I put a note to the reprint of my 
lecture, offering to withdraw the charge if I did not 
receive, within a reasonable time, the precise refer- 
ence to a fact which was too deeply rooted in my 
memory for me to hesitate as to its general correct- 
ness. A friend has just sent me the reference, and 
as it is to your own columns, I venture to trouble 
you with this letter in vindication of myself. In 
the Guardian of December 18th, 1850, p. 918, there 
is an account of a sermon preached by Dr. McNeile, 
wherein he said that capital punishment was the 
only proper way of dealing with Eng)ish clergymen 
who heard confession. Transportation would not 
be enough, for that would merely transfer the evil 
to flourish elsewhere. Death was the only thing 
for it, and that was his solemn conviction. Your 
account goes on to say that the preacher, on being 
remonstrated with, publicly retracted these words, 
but a second friend tells me that he subsequently 
withdrew this retractation. And I have a strong 
impression that the same mild suggestion was made 
during the anti-Confessional agitation of 1858.” 


The Rey. J. Hannah, of Glenalmond College, is 
very wroth with Mr. Farrar, Master at Harrow, for 
what he calls “the sweeping charges against his 
brother clergymen of being ‘wholly out of sym- 
pathy’ with the spirit of the age.” He tells him 
that he “is thoroughly overmastered by an im- 
petuous rhetoric,” “damages his own cause by his 
glaring exaggerations,” and “thinks he is simply 
showing a loving zeal for their improvement when 
he accuses his brethren of all kinds of ignorance, 
prejudice, and injustice,” &¢., &c. And then he 
adds: 

“ A man must indeed be blinded by the dust of his 
own rapid driving who can allege that one of the 
most learned Churches of a learned age, the Church 
of Milman and Merivale, of Wordsworth and Pusey, 
of Ellicott and Alford, is still offering ‘to our most 
brilliant and earnest youths nothing better than 
the philosophy of Paley and the chronology of 
Ussher, or the criticism of D'Oyly and Mant;’ that 
the Church which has given birth to’ Whately and 
Arnold, and all the chief leaders of free thought, as 
well as their opponents, is determined to array its 
‘splendid authority against any concession to 
liberty, against any advance of knowledge, against 
any measure of justice which’ the laity think right 
and good; that the age of Whewell and Herschel, 
of Airy and Forbes, of a hundred others scarcely 
less famous, who have been equally devoted to 


science and religion, is in danger of seeing science 
finally arrayed against ‘the accredited representa- 
tives of that majestic society’ to which most of 
them belong; that a clergy which helps every 
scientific association, and has contributed many of 
the foremost men of science of the period, can be 
justly described as ‘wholly out of sympathy with 
science, in many instances suspicious of it, in many 
more its bitter and ignorant opponents.’” 


The Church News thus lets us into the tactics by 
which it and the Romanizing party in the Estab- 
lishment propose to bring England once more in 
subjection to Rome: 


“We must insist that, humanly speaking, the ulti- 
mate success of the movement depends on our 
maintaining the union of Church and State. We 
do not wish to Catholicise a few persons here and 
there, but we aim at Christianising the masses. We 
have to reach them, and we have hitherto failed to 
reach them, from prejudice on their part and 
medisevally-inclined stiffness on our side. But dis- 
solve the union betwixt Church and State and the 
national Catholic revival ceases. Of course High- 
Church people, and priests, and worship will re- 
main, as the Irvingites exist,a small community 
by themselves. But the small new High Church 
sect would infallibly be in full communion with 
Rome in five years’ time. And the people will be 
Dissenters or heathens ; why not Roman Catholics? 
some may ask. Simply because England will never 
become Catholic through the Roman part of the 
Church, The Roman Catholics minister to their 
own people and to the Irish, and make a good many 
converts from the upper classes, but they can never 
leaven the lump and touch the people as we hope 
and intend to do with the blessing of God. What 
Cardinal Wiseman said was this—England must re- 
turn to Catholic unity through the Established 
Church. The Established Church, then, must get 
hold of the people, and not only get hold of them 
but Catholicise them, As we move onward, and 
restore again the sacrifice of the mass, the confes- 
sional, the seven sacraments, the veneration of 
Mary and the saints, prayers for the departed, the 
Catholic doctrine of purgatory, and the hke, we 
must remember that we have to restore these rites, 
beliefs, and practices, not as luxuries for a few, but 
ag living realities to be held and used by all.” 


The current number of the Bookseller says : 


“Tt will be remarked as somewhat singular tbat, 
at a time when a most momentous change is loom- 
ing in the future of the Irish Church, not a single 
work upon her history, usefulness, missionary 
labours and successes, distinguished prelates and 
ministers, nor upon any other subject connected 
therewith, should be found in the tollowing long 
list [of books for the present season]. If we re- 
member rightly, when her temporalities only were 
menaced, Bishop Mant and Mr. King, of Armagh, 
came to the rescue with histories and primers. Now 
all her advocates are dumb, or we have missed the 
notice of their labours. It may be that the church 
was slow to recognise the value of good Dr. Mant’s 
ponderous tones, and that the remembrance of this 
want of recognition has deterred others. Never- 
theless, the absence of such works is remarkable.” 


M1. J. M. Capes, so well known to the readers of 
the Pall Mall, writing on the musical aspects of 
Ritualism, which he regards with much disfavour 
says: 

“In its essence, Ritualism as now cultivated, both 
in its milder and its more audacious forms, is an 
esthetic movement. Itisa protest against the miser-, 
able meagreness and ugliness of the old-rashioned 
puritanical rigorism. Its connection with the Roman 
eucharistic dogmas, and Roman Mariolatry and 
saint worship in general, is little more than acci- 
dental. Undoubtedly the sesthetic system of public 
worship finds in sacramentalism, and especially in 
the doctrine of the real presence, a splendid oppor- 
tunity for its development, But that is all. The 
spirit of Ritualism—that is, a love for sometbing 
more than the bare decorum in public services— 
is everywhere at work, It bas covered the country 
with restorations of churches, cathedrals, and 
chapels, and with new churches and chapels almost 
innumerable. High Church, Low Church, Middle 
Church, Wesleyan, Independent, Baptist, Unitarian, 
ultra-Protestant, and ultra~-Roman alike—every 
branch of the Christian Church has caught the 
soft infection. The enormous sums which have 
been spent during the last thirty or forty years in 
painted glass windows alone, both within and with- 
out the Establishment, are such as would have been 
set down as incredible a generation ago. Surely it 
is hardly philosophical to identify with a rank 
sacerdotalism a love for external beauty and re- 
ligious expressiveness, a passion which kindles the 
souls and opens the purses, alike of the adherents 
of every school of thought, save, perhaps, the 
Quakers. Ihave not, indeed, as yet heard, that 
the meeting-houses of the Society of Friends 
are beginning to be constructed on the most 
correct models of thirteenth-century Gothic. 
But now that ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ are to 
be heard in some of the most rigidly Protestant 
homes of Nonconformity, and that painted win- 
dows are popular among the descendants of the 
atrocious iconoclasts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, we should hardly be surprised at 
finding that the followers of Fox were turning 
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their attention towards the beautifying of their 
€ places of worship,’ as well as of their comfortable 
and hospitable drawing-rooms and dining-rooms. 

The Dublin Review, in an attempt to rehabilitate 
the old worn-out legend of Glastonbury Abbey 
having been founded by Joseph of Arimathia, 
rests its argument mainly on the ground that the 
monastery must have been founded by somebody— 
“which nobody can deny”—and why should any- 
one have thought of Joseph of Arimathsea unless 
it was he? It would be interesting to apply this 
mode of reasoning in various other cases. For in- 
stance, up and down the country there are “ Devil’s 
Bridges;” these must have been made by some- 
body, and why should anyone have fixed on his 
Satanic majesty unless because he was the true 
Pontifex ? 


In a letter to the parishioners of St, Luke’s, 
Berwick-street, Westminster, the Rev. Harry Jones, 
the vicar, referring to the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, in a wise and Christian spirit says: 

“JT deplore the bitterness of the strife which the 
question arouses, specially as shown in the cry of 
*No Popery!’ and ‘Church in danger!’ I dislike 
Popery, but I fear that in some instances—I will 
not say all, or anything like all—but in some 
instances, those who raise the ‘No Popery,’ cry are 
guilty of that which is the very essence of Popery, 
2.¢., preferring the maintenance of an ecclesiastical 
form to the doing of justice. Popery will never be 
mitigated by intolerance.” 

We rotice with pleasure that the Znquirer has 
come round at last to the view which the Herald 
from the first has always expressed with regard to 
the union of Church and State, and we trust that 
in future it will no longer misrepresent the opinion 
of the great majority of Unitarians on the subject. 
As is often the case with converts, it seems now 
disposed to speak somewhat hardly of its former 
errors, and in awarding just praise to Mr. Miall, it 
says, “he has laboured to upset one strong national 
superstition, and has in consequence aroused all the 
mindless prejudices associated with it.” ‘ But Miall’s 
day is coming, when intelligence will lessen pre- 
judices, and do full justice to the great question of 
ecclesiastical equality and its noble promoter.” 


As we predicted would be the case, the elevation 
of Dr. Tait to the Primacy, spite of John Bull’s 
and other papers’ warnings, has roused the ire of 
the High Church party in no ordinary degree. “A 
Peer of the Realm,” in Wednesday’s Church News, 
goes so far as to declare, with a want of loyalty 
very unbecoming his order, that the appointment 
was “in no sense Mr. Disraeli’s” (this is priated in 
italics), and that the Premier was “commanded to 
offer the vacant See to Bishop Tait, and had no 
alternative but resignation or obedience.” As the 
Archbishop does not recognise the validity of the 
Bishop of Natal’s deposition, the Church Mews sub- 
mits that on his “first overt act of communion” 
with “ the infidel Colenso,” it will be the duty of all 
true Churchmen, “at whatever cost,” to treat His 
Grace also as excommunicated! What a united 
and happy family the Establishment just now pre- 
sents ! 


LITERARIA, 


Dr. NormAn Mactzop has published the substance 
of his speech on Indian Missions, delivered before 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 
May last, with a good deal of additional matter 
that is interesting and suggestive. One paragraph 
is encouraging, and makes us feel more deeply the 
wisdom and importance of the work which Miss 
Carpenter, in the true spirit of Christian enterprise, 
has undertaken. He says: 

“There is no movement in India at this moment 
of greater interest or more hopeful in its results 
than that of female education, whether in schools 
or in the Zenana. I believe that India is on the 
eve of great changes, or rather of rapid progress in 
this department, and that the Church ought by 
means of female scbools and admission to the Zena- 
nas, to take an earnest and active sharein aiding it. 

Dr. Littledale has printed his lecture, with the 
title of “Innovations,” in which occurred the strong 
sentences, that we gave at the time of its delivery, 
respecting Cranmer and the other leaders of the 
English Reformation. In long, elaborate notes, he 
endeavours to establish the correctness of his view, 
He fails, however, to justify the black representations 
which he gave of the character of Cranmer, and 
does little more than show, what Lord Macaulay 
and others had shown before, that he was a trimmer 
and a time-server, and was guilty of sinful com- 
pliances under imminent fear of death. 

We were not aware till a few days since what a 
prolific writer Dr. Pusey was. ‘The list of his 


various pampblets and other publications—includ- 
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this book, and which Jeft only four still deficient. 


ing some which are only privately printed—occupies | The volume came to the library from the collection 


no less than twenty-four pages in the catalogue of 
the British Museum. 


If we may trust several of our contemporaries, 
a well-known Ritualistic publisher advertises a little 
work on “ The Sin of the Age,” which sin turns out 
on inquiry to be—Evening Communion! 

In an essay with the startling title “The Devil’s 
Miracles and how to Know them,” the Rev. P. 
Carlyon informs us of the kind of signs, magical 
and the like, which will be wrought by Antichrist, 
and by which he will seek to impose upon us. The 
author’s intention no doubt is good—that being 
forewarned we may be forearmed ; but we fear 
the effect of his essay will hardly be such as he 
desires. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Spiritualism and Com- 
mon Sense,” R. J. H. examines, in a candid and 
careful manner, the chief hypotheses on which 
spiritualists ordinarily rest their belief, and shews 
how untrustworthy and unphilosophical they are. 
The charges that he makes against the system, if 
system it can be called, which he undertakes to 
expose, are these: 

“(1.) The tendency of Spiritualism leads to a 
species of feeble superstition. (2.) It tends to a 
fanciful and sensuous sentimentality, and that at 
the expense of weakening our reason, judgment, 
and ourcommon moral sense. (3.) It tends to the 
doing away of the spirituality of religion, the need 
of faith, and reduces all to sense and irreverent 
transaction, (4.) It tends to trifling and frivolity 
in matters beyond the warrant of human know- 
ledge and power. All kinds of people, under all 
conditions, in all relations, and having all kinds of 
motives, turn tables, which, according to Spiritual- 
ism, is nothing less than invoking and communing 
with the spirits of the dead. It may be that it 
isan exercise after the dinner-party, under the in- 
fluence of things which do not always meke people 
grave and wise; young women and young men 
practise it to try their power and skill, when time 
is heavy on their hands, whether or not they can 
charm some spirit to obey their invocation. And if 
such things are not trifling about matters beyond the 
business of men on earth, it is hard to tell in what 
it ec nsists. . . I cannot persuade myself that 
the person or persons who think that spirits will 
appear by feeling of tables and other matters of 
the kind, can have great reverence and high esteem 
for the dead, or of the laws that permit or appoint 
it. (5.) It tends to a species of clumsy materialism. 
It reduces the spiritual world and its inhabitants to 
the level of this ; it makes them even lower; for 
the spirits can only knock tables and play tricks of 
that kind; whilst we can express ourselves in 
language and other superior forms. The dead 
commune with us in spisitual sympathies, invisible 
and unknown as our sympathies are to them, 
which are not expressed so cheap and common as 
the spiritualism of these latter days would have us 
to believe. (6.) It tends to an assumption of 
power which would prove unwarrantable and 
dangerous if believed in. A man who professes to 
have power over the mystery of the spiritual 
world becomes deluded himself, and has, in the 
degree he is believed in, power to sway others, and 
always some will believe in suchathing. Such a 
person may mislead many, and destroy happiness, 
and lead to distress, and ruin many a blind 
follower.” 


Dr. Schenkel has published a “Life of Schleier- 
macher,” as a centenary offering to his memory. 
It is spoken of as having been prepared for the 
purpose of showing Schleiermacher’s general anta- 
gonism to the orthodoxy of his day. 

The same author, with a considerable body of 
free-thinking assistants, among whom are Bruch, 
Schweizer, Gass, Hitzig, Schwarz, Lepsius, and 
Reuss, has edited a “Popular Dictionary of the 
Bible,” in which, of course, their own views are set 
forth, 

In “Annals of the Bodleian Library,” by the 
Rev. W. D. Macray, a curious story is told of the 
copy on vellum, with illuminated initials, of the 
first volume of the Vulgate Bible, printed by Faust 
and Scheeffer, in 1462, which was bought in 1750 
for two pounds ten shillings. The volume was im- 
perfect at the end, ceasing at Job xxxii. 5, and 
seven leaves followed in contemporary and beau- 
tiful manuscript, which also ended imperfectly at 
Psalms xxxvi. 9, with one leaf wanting at the end 
of Job. In 1817 the Bodleian Library became the 
purchaser (for more than five thousand pounds), of 
a large collection of manuscripts formed by Matteo 
Luigi Canonisi, a Jesuit father, who died in Venice 
about 1805. His manuscripts were received at 
Oxford in 1818, and among some fragments which 
were found in one of the boxes were fourteen 
leaves of a manuscript Bible, which were at once 
recognised as being part of those wanted to complete 


of N. J. Foucault, but through how many hands 
the missing leaves had passed in the seventy subse- 
quent years ere they were thus marvellously 
restored to their place, it is impossible to tell. 


“TO US THERE IS BUT ONE GOD, THE 
FATHER.” 


Waurx others sing a Triune God 
Of Three in One and One in Three; 
In Reason’s temple we have trod, 
Where reigns an only Deity ; 
We sing the great Creator’s praise 
Who hung the starry worlds on high ; 
Whose wisdom shines thro’ all his ways,. 
Whose goodness is for ever nigh. 


While others sing a dying God, 
And to his blood for shelter fly, 

In Reason’s temple we have trod, 
Where He who reigns can never die.. 

Yet when they sing Jehovah’s blood 
That clears the penalties of sin, 

We ask (tho’ Jong their faith has stood), 
Could Reason e’er such faith begin? 


While others’sing a’vengeful God, 
And deem His love is theirs alone, 
In Reason’s temple we have trod, 
A God so partial we disown. 
Arouse, perplexed or downcast souls, 
Our Father has no aimless bell ; 
The knell of Superstition tolls, 
*Tis Reason tolls her passing knell.* 


SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY SQUARE. 


Tue following, from the series of articles which 
have, from time to time appeared in the Christian 
World, on “ Heretical London,” though it contains 
several inaccuracies, will not be without interest to: 
many of our readers: 


The religion of humanity has been for a time 
dominant in South-place, Finsbury-square. Its 
oldest and original teacher in connection with the 
place was the late W. J. Fox, M.P., a popular writer 
and eloquent orator, who did much in his day and 
generation on behalf of freedom in trade, in politics, 
and religion, and did it well, Nor did he labour in 
vain as regards bimself. Born in an humble posi- 
tion, he became a student at Homerton College and 
an orthodox dissenter. In a little while he joined 
the Unitarians, and then left them for a freer and 
fuller [?] religious creed and form of worship. He 
had many friends. His letters, signed Publicola, 
in the Weekly Dispatch, were the delight of the 
working classes; and his anti-corn-law orations 
charmed all, and there were tens of thousands who 
had the pleasure of listening to them. He was re- 
turned to Parliament by the electors of Oldham, 
and a monument erected to his memory there still 
perpetuates his name. He died at aripe old age, 
ever having preserved the character of an indepen- 
dent and bonourable man. As a religious teacher 
he was no extraordinary success. It was rarely 
indeed that South-place was very full. Of course 
the hearers were the very élite of the human race. 
Wherever you go—especially among sects not par- 
ticularly orthodox or popular—the men and women 
with whom you come in contact are no ordinary 
men and women. By a happy dispensation of 
Providence they fail to see themselves as others 
see them, and are as firmly convinced of their own 
intellectual superiority over a benighted British 
public as they are of the truth of their principles 
and of their ultimate success. 

“There is a religion of humanity,” said Mr, Fox, 
“though not enshrined in articles and creeds, 
though it is to be read merely in sacred books, and 
yet it may be read in all wherever they have any- 
thing in them of truth and moral beauty—a reli- 
gion of humanity which goes deeper than all be- 
cause it belongs to the essentials of our moral and 
intellectual constitution, and not to mere external 
accidents, the proof of which is not in historical 
agreement or metaphysical deduction, but in our 
own conscience and consciousness,—a religion of 
humanity which unites and blends all other reli- 
gions, and makes one the men whose hearts are 
sincere, and whose characters are true, and good,. 
and barmonious, whatever may be the deductions. 
of their minds or their external profession,—a reli- 
gion of humanity which cannot perish in the over- 
throw of altars or the fall of temples, which sur- — 
vives them all, and which, were every derived form — 
of religion obliterated from the face of the earth, 
would re-create religion as the spring re-creates 
the fruits and flowers of the soil, bidding it bloom 
again in beauty, bear again its rich frnits of utility, 
and fashion for itself such forms and modes of ex- 
pressicn as may best agree with the progressive 
condition of mankind.” It was in accordance with 
these ideas that the Sunday morning services in 
South-place were carried on. 

After Mr. Fox came Mr. Ierson, and a nearer ap- 
proximation to regular Unitarianism, But the place 
did not prosper; there were far too many empty 
benches. He was succeeded by a gentleman for- 


* Altered from a Philadelphian contribution to the 
a Christians’ Magazine of fifty years ago. 
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merly a Baptist minister, but who had outgrown 
his sect, and fora little while there was harmony 
and progress. Again there was an interregnum, 
“Seekers are,” said old Oliver Cromwell, “next 
best to finders.” In London, especially in these 
unsettled days of free inquiry, are many such, and 
to such the pulpit of South-place was freely offered. 
I don’t fancy as a rule seekers are good preachers. 
To say anything effectually you must have some- 
thing to say. To make others weep you must 
weep yourself. With mere negations you can never 
sway the minds or influence the lives of men. In 
orthodox places of worship there is often much of 
dreariness. The clergyman whose heart is not in 
his work is a ‘miserable spectacle for gods and men, 
but the dreariness of heterodoxy is infinitely 
greater; and of all things under the sun the most 
miserable in the clerical way is the sight of a 
would-be philosopher feebly diluting or expanding, 
as the case may be, windy platitudes or transcend- 
ental moonshine. Under such an infliction, as it 
may well be imagined, South-place did not flourish 
greatly. At length, in due course, a man appeared 
to continue the work which Mr. Fox had origina- 
ted. His name is Mr. M. D. Conway; I believe he 
is of American origin, and according to all accounts 
the cause is in a prosperous state. When I say 
prosperous the term is not to be understood as it 
would be in orthodox circles. The latter class of 
religionists when they say that a place is prosper- 
ous imply by the use of such language that a place 
of worship is well filled; that men are turned from 
sin to holiness, from serving the devil to serving 
God, that the place is a centre of religious Jife and 
activity, and that all, young and old, rich and poor, 
are to the best of their power and means co-operat- 
ing in Christian work. Prosperity in this sense 
cannot be predicated of South-place. Its doors are 
only opened once a week. There is no religious, 
or educational, or philanthropical agency connected 
with the chapel; but there are more attendants than 
there were, and that encourages Mr. Conway and his 
friends. Indeed, there is a talk amongst them of 
establishing a Sunday-school. At the same time it 
seemsto me that the class of people who go to South- 
place are not socially or intellectually what they 
were in Mr. Fox’s time—when the Courtaulds 
would could come up all the way from Braintree to 
hear Mr. Fox, when city lawyers like the late Mr. 
Ashurst, and city magnates like the late Mr. Dillon 
were amongst the audience; when on a Sunday 
morning might be seen there such men as Sir John 
Bowring, or Macready, or Charles Dickens, and 
others equally well known to fame. They left 
when Mr. Fox left. I believe Mr. Peter Taylor, 
M.P., still keeps up a connection more or less fitful 
or uncertain with the place. Sir Sydney Waterlow 
also still retains a couple of sittings, but he is rarely 
there ; andthe little congregation, now very seldom 
much more than a hundred, is certainly neither 
numerous nor select. Still they use the Jittle book 
of hymns and anthems collected by Mr. Fox ; and 
the musical part of the service, always a great mat- 
ter at South-place, is as well conducted as ever. 
I may be mistaken, though Mr. Conway is a very 
‘advanced thinker, but it seems to me that the cha- 
racter of the preaching and praying is less purely 
simply pantheistic than it was; that there is an in- 
crease of |devotional feeling; that the service is 
more, for instance, in accordance with the spirit 
and teaching of George Dawson, of Birmingham, 
than of the late Mr. Fox, whose fascinating oratory 
owed very little of its charm to that which ortho- 
dox Unitarians or orthodox Christians hold highest 
and holiest; whose aim was more to pull down 
than to build up, and who had a greater faculty for 
the exposition of Christian fallacies and weaknesses 
and errors than he had for the enunciation of 
truths and principles needful to humanity in its 
hour of temptation, distress, danger, or death. Few 
have his exquisite humour, his power of sarcasm, 
his acquaintance with modern literature, his copi- 
ous command of polished language, his expressive 
yet calm delivery, his gentleness almost as touch- 
ing as that of woman; but that which was lacking 
in him often made men his inferiors in intellect, his 
superiors in the art of arousing the spiritually dead, 
orin giving to the moral wastes in our midst the 
vigour, the beauty, the fertility of life. 


Che Unitarian Berald, 
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PENDING THE BATTLE. 


THERE can be no disguising the fact that 
there has been a great battle waged through 
these kingdoms during the last ten or 
eleven days—a battle between two great 
parties for mastery over the country, and 
power to dictate its future policy. The 
battle has raged with various success in 
different quarters of the field, and is not 
yet decided. Here the party of progress, 
and here the standstill party has proved 
the stronger. On the whole, the tide of 
success is largely with the Liberals. But 


lation, has not corresponded to their own. 
prognostications. To their surprise, they 
have been defeated in many points where 
they made sure of success, as in the 
boroughs and county divisions of Lanca- 
shire; while in other places, as in sucha 
cathedral town as Durham, where the Tory 
interest might be supposed to be predomi- 
nant, they have come off triumphant. 

Those who have been in the thick of 
the fight, and noticed the party feeling 
and party passion called forth on both 
sides, must have been irresistibly carried 
back to times when, as in the wars of the 
Roses, and the wars of the Revolution, 
the two great parties into which English 
society has ever seemed divided, strove for 
mastery on many a bloody field—and have 
felt how fortunate it is for us that the 
factions have found a more peaceable 
mode of trying their strength. Certainly 
there has been in many quarters as good 
sound hate as ever there could have been 
in the armies of Cartes or CROMWELL, 
of Epwarp of York or Hunry of Lan- 
caster. Men have been led by their 
party passion to paint their opponents 
quite as monstrous as the Lancasterians 
painted Ricuarp III., and then, having 
made them hateful, to think themselves 
justified in hating them accordingly. 
Curious is the pertinacity, for example, 
with which Mr. Guapstonn has been 
painted as a Papist in disguise; and the 
most abominable aims—overturning re- 
ligion, plundering property, profaning the 
sanctity of the marriage tie, &c., &c., &e., 
attributed to the Liberals. 

Sometimes one can well believe that men 
have become intoxicated with party rage, 
and, blinded by their fury, have struck out 
wildly at the phantom of their own in- 
sanity. But often it seems impossible to 
believe that some who utter these absurd 
slanders really believe them, or to avoid 
the sad conviction that while not believing 
them for themselves, they utter them for 
the purpose of stirring up party hatred in 
others. We see the way in which these 
“trritamenta odii” are got up and mani- 
pulated in the course taken by the Tories 
in Dumfriesshire, in regard to Sir SipyEy 
Warrrtow. ‘These, according to the 
Pail Mall, were the instructions given by 
one of their agents to a detective officer in 
town: “ One of your city men, Alderman 
or Sir Stpnry WatTERLOW, has come here 
to oppose a friend of mine, Major WarKrr, 
for the representation of this county. 
He is, of course, a complete stranger to us, 
and we want to know something about 
him. In particular, we have heard a 
rumour that he is a Unitarian, and 
connected with Finsbury Place Chapel, 
which is said to be a Unitarian place 
of worship. Now I want you to find 
out and let me know if this is the 
case—if he has a pew there. Does he 
subscribe to the funds of the chapel, and 
does he attend it regularly? He is at 
presentin London. Ascertain, if youcan, 
if he attends there to-morrow ; in fact, 
all you can about him in regard to this 
point.” 

It was discovered that Sir Sipyzy was 
a Unitarian, and the supposed damaging 
fact was published in Dumfriesshire 
accordingly. However, it was found that 
not even in Scotland was the word 
“Unitarian” the spell that was supposed, to 
raise the devil of bigotry and distrust, for 
Sir Srpyzy was returned. 

It is no doubt largely owing to the 
industrious use of irritamenta like these 


their future, though matter for congratu-| to stir up the logical fear and antipathy 


of their people—by a large party of the 
clergy of the Established Church, that the 
Liberals have sustained such large and 
unexpected defeats. It is really not 

to be wondered at when we think to what 
a large portion of the population the 
clergy have access, and how large is their 
influence over certain classes. For, the 
clergy feel the question of the disestablish- 

ment of the Irish Church to be something, 
like the question of committing sacrilege, 
and touching the things consecrated to 

Gop ; and further they believe, as we think 

correctly, that the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church will be sure to be followed 

by the attempt to disestablish the English 

Church—which will be like pulling down 

the temple itself. But, in addition to all 

this, think of the blind fear so many of 
the clergy have of Popery, and the assur- 

ance they feel that, in Ireland at least, if 
the establishment is removed, that terrible 
« Popery ” will become rampant over the 
land. Think of all these feelings and. 
persuasions—panics we may call them— 
of the clergy, and remember that now for 
many months they have left no stone 
unturned to instil their own panics into the 
minds of their people, and to assure them. 
that to support the Liberal movement was. 
to betray their church and their religion. 

In reality, it is astonishing, with such a 
phalanx of enemies working perpetually . 
against them the Liberals should have 

gained so much. Their defeats in Lanca- 

shire are partly due, no doubt, to the fact 
that here the English part of the consti- 
tuency have a large element of Irish in 

the midst of them, and have therefore all 

the less sympathy with them, and all the 

greater readiness to be roused by their 

clergy into even Murphyite “ No Popery” 
feelings. 

However, there is one comfort. The 
clergy have put forth all their strength and 
are greatly defeated. Henceforth they 
may depend upon it their power will be 
less dreaded, while there will be a sterner 
determination on the part of many Liberals ° 
to do all they can to break their power still 
more. And thus the very measures which 
the church party have used to ward off 
disestablishment will only tend to bring it 
more certainly upon themselves, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Editor of the Monthly Journal of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association devotes nearly forty 
pages to the proceedings of the recent National 
Conference, from which we make such extracts as 
we think will interest our readers. 


Alluding first to the attendance, he says: 


“The cost of the journey to New York, and of 
spending several days at an hotel, was a more 
serious obstacle than perhaps, the managers of the 
Conference were aware, We received many letters 
from ministers and delegates most deeply interested 
in the Conference, who were absolutely prevented, 
by this consideration, from being present at the 
meeting. Taking this fact into view, the unprece- 
dentedly large attendance may be regarded as the 
most unqualified testimony to the active interest 
on the part of our people in the affairs of the deno- 
mination, and their deep sense of the importance 
of the opportunities which it was the purpose of 
the Conference to discuss. We have called the 
meting unprecedentedly large, because, whatever 
may be the official return in regard to the number 
of delegates present, no one can doubt, that, includ- 
ing representatives of our parishes who attended, 
not as delegates, but simply as spectators, and who 
were drawn to New York by their interest in the 
oceasion, the assembly was larger than on either 
of the previous meetiogs of the Conference.” 


Of Dr. Bellows’s sermon on “ The History, Posi- 
tion, Opportunities, and Duties of the Unitarian 
Denomination,” he remarks: 


“The preacher, by his choice of subject, har- 
monised with the whole spirit of the Convention, 
which, in every way, evinced that matters of specu- 
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lation, however important, were, on this occasion, 
to be held subordinate to the great practical issues 
and duties of the day; and the sermon grappled 
directly and fearlessly with the topics which were 
to be mainly discussed.” 
P In a paper on “Itinerant Missionary Preaching,” 
the Rev. C. B. Ferry, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Association, made the startling declaration 
that in that State, according to his estimate, two- 
thirds of the people are wholly outside of existing 
churches. He proposed “to bring about a change 
for the better, by giving the Gospel feet, and send- 
ing it forth in the true simplicity of Christ.” He 
said: 
_ “The Methodists have set us an example in mis- 
sionary enterprise to which we shall do well to 
give heed. And now that Liberal Christianity is 
coming out from the half-a-dozen cities in whichit has 
been nursed and confined for the last half century ; 
out from its parloursand studies, where it has grown 
a whitened and delicate thing; out from the hands 
of the few, and is fast assuming the character and 
proportions of a faith for the millions, and a hope 
and consolation for a nation of fainting and dying 
‘men and women,—it becomes us to adopt such 
‘methods for its wider diffusion in the world as 
shall be in keeping with the commission we have 
received by virtue of possessing it from the Master 
~ of souls.” 

The plan which he recommended was that of a 

’ “circuit ministry,” by which the demands of both 
people and ministers should be met. The people 
should have ministers whom they would love to 
hear, and therefore would be willing to support 
liberally ; and the ministers should receive a suffi- 
cient compensation. He said: 

“Let three or four, or even more towns, unite 
themselves into one parish, and call a good, strong 
man to preside over them, and break the bread of 
life to them,—preach in each town once a fortnight, 
or once a month, as circumstances would permit,— 
and let him be the recognised minister or bishop of 
that district. I would not call him a missionary, 
or, at least, I would avoid the meaning usually 
attached to that word ; for it does not give us suffi- 
ciently the idea of permanency. I would have the 
circuit preacher just as permanently settled, by 
ordination or installation, over his charge, as any 
minister among us is over his city or country 
parish; the only difference being that the circuit 
minister’s parish extends over a wider territory than 
that of the local minister.” 

The Editor of the Journal suggests that the Secre- 

‘ tary of every Local Conference should act as a 

“general superintendent and missionary for his dis- 

\Qniot, receiving for this service a salary from the 
Unitarian Association, and giving to this work a 
stated portion of histime. In some cases this has 
been done, and where this officer has no other charge 
it is easily arranged; but as matters now stand, 
with the dearth of suitable men, the secretaries 
will generally be settled pastors; and the diffi- 
culty presents itself that the parishes will not wish 
their minister to attend to other than their 
own work, and that ministers themselves have not 
the time or strength for this added service. The 
‘editor, therefore, suggests that every secretary 
thus engaged shall have associated with him an 
assistant, who shall be competent to supply his 
place when he is absent from his own pulpit, shall 
preach in the new places where services are organ- 
ised, shall attend to the circulation of literature, 
and, in general, under the direction of the secre- 
tary, shallassist him in the work as opportunity 
may offer. We have sometimes thought that a 
plan not very dissimilar to this might be adopted 
here with advantage. As it is, settled ministers 
have so many claims on their time and attention, 
that it is impossible for them to give that help in 
missionary labours which they wish. 

The next subject taken up was “ Our Theological 
Schools,” when the Rev. R. Laird Collier advocated 
the removal of the Meadville Institution to Chicago, 
‘and his proposition was referred to a committee 
who will give it immediate attention. Dr. Gannett, 
then, on behalf of the committee appointed at the 
meeting of the Alumni of Cambridge Divinity 
School, presented a plan for combining that school 
and the “Boston School for the Ministry ;” but 
this was voted, the editor thinks too hastily, to be 
inexpedient. In favour of the union, he says: 


“We want able theologians of course, as truly 
as we want preachers or pastors; but there is no 
necessity for such differences in method and sur- 
roundings as some suppose. We do not believe 
that Channing, or Parker, or Edwards were any less 
able as theologians because of any practical sight 
they had of the application of theology to the life. 
Nor that John Wesley was any poorer preacher or 
less fervent worker because of his having ranked 
among the first in the studies at the University. 


When it comes to the period after leaving the 
school it is different. The distractions of an active 
ministry may prevent such a close devotion of all 
the faculties to study and thought as this great 
subject of theology demands; and we hope the 
time may come when those who are fitted for it 
may be enabled to give their lives unreservedly to 
its pursuit. But there is no need of counting years 
so closely as to begin this exclusiveness in the 
schools. Besides, it frequently happens, and per- 
haps it is usually the case, that those beginning 
their preparation do not know whether their tastes 
will lead them to the one or the other direction. 
This, however, would only show the needlessness 
or the embarrassment of such separate and distinct 
methods of training. We go further, and say that 
the separation would be injurious. The two classes 
of men would act healthily on each other. The 
future theologians would be helped by the warmth 
and the practical earnestness and aims of those 
who were trying to fit themselves to be- useful 
pastors end ministers. And, on the other hand, it 
is a wholezome thing for those who are to be 
chiefly engaged in practical work to learn respect 
for those studies which they themselves are never 
to have the opportunity to pursue.” 


The most important debate of the whole Confer- 
ence, and which occupied three hours, related to 
its constitution, but issued in a resolution which 
really made no difference in it whatever, but while 
still maintaining the Christian character of the 
Conference, left any minority in it to the free and 
unrestricted enjoyment of their own opinions. As 
the Editor of the Journal puts it: 

“These two things were shown, as clearly as 
words could show, to be the purpose and meaning 
of the Conference ; namely, Ist, to hold the organi- 
sation unequivocally to the Christian basis; and, 
2nd, to guard by all means, and against every pos- 
sible infringement, the principle of Congregation- 
alism and of individual liberty. We would go be- 
fore the world with the verbatim report of that 
morning’s discussion, and we would challenge any 
one to declare whether that body, of which these 
were the free utterances, is not Christian; and we 


would challenge anyone to declare if it is not also 
liberal! 


ADDRESS OF THE GERMAN PROTESTANT 
UNION. 
Ws translate the following portions of an address 
of the German Protestant Union, for the benefit of 
our readers, feeling sure that they will be pleased 
by the free spirit which breathes through it. 

After the tercentenary of the Reformation, held 
in Bremen at Whitsuntide, a large number of pastors 
published a declaration condemning the members 
of the Protestant Union, as “having broken with 
the Evangelical Church, and deserted the faith in 
which they were baptised.” Unmindful of the 
warning, “Judge not that ye be not judged,” and 
without authority from any one, these ministers 
assumed to themselves the office of judges in 
regard to the Protestant Union, and after the 
manner of the Romish court issued a bull of 
excommunication against it. And this was done 
in the kingdom of the Hohenzollern, which has 
always maintained religious and spiritual freedom 
against the passion for condemnation of narrow- 
minded zealots. In Berlin, the capital of the North 
German Union, where fora generation Frederick 
Schleiermacher before all shone as a teacher of the 
clergy and led back the cultivated to Christianity— 
there a body of pastors make bold to exclude the 
disciples of Schleiermacher, as infidels, from Church 
fellowsbip. This unchristian and unprotestant 
conduct induces us, the sub-committee of the 
German Protestant Union, to offer a public reply, 
not to these pastors, but to the community whom 
they have warned against us. 

With great struggles of soul, and perilling her very 
existence for it, the German nation in the 16th cen- 
tury undertook to combat the ecclesiastical hier- 
archy, and carried the movement victoriously 
through. From that time the Protestant spirit of con- 
scientiousness and religious freedom has remained 
active inthe German people. Verily, not for this 
did Christ free humanity from both the “divine” 
law of Moses and that of the Jewish priesthood, 
that it might be enslaved by the dogmatism of 
Christian theology. Not for this did Luther free 
the Christian conscience from the despotism and 
anathemas of Pope, and Councils, and Bishops, that 
it might fall afresh under the despotism and 
anathemas of pastoral conferences. 

Besides this first religious and ecclesiastical pos- 
session, the German nation bas also a second, an 
intellectual and temporal one, to guard and cherish— 
the riches of her literature, and the treasures of her 
knowledge. Scientific freedom is the younger, 
equal-born sister of religious freedom—the perfect 
truthfulness of the rational mind—the necessary 
complement of liberty of conscience. To this hun- 
dreds and thousands of the noblest sons of our 
nation have devoted all the energies of their lives. 

In the presence now of the unhapy separation 
which has taken place between the pastors’ 
theology, on the one side, which is reactionary 
partly through custom, partly through a new im- 
pulse, and the mode of thought and speech of 


modern civilisation, on the other, the German 
Protestant Union was formed, with a view “to 
strive after a revival of the Protestant Church, in 
the spirit of evangelical freedom, and in harmony 
with the general development of culture, on the 
basis of evangelical Christianity.” 

The authority also of that contracted and hier- 
archical tendency among the Protestant clergy, 
which for a generation, after the type of the kin- 
dred Jesuit tendency in the Catholic Church, has 
stolen into the theological faculties and into church 
government, and has done so much to ruin science 
and learning, evidently drives the cultivated classes 
more and more away from the church. We regard 
this estrangement as a national calamity, because 
it leaves the deep religious wants of the German 
people unsatisfied, and seduces them into the way 
of error. Were it togo much further in this direc- 
tion, the Church would shrivel to a mere sect, and 
culture would renounce altogether the Christianity 
thus contracted. To obviate this threatened danger 
the German Protestant Union considered their 
chief task. Those Berlin pastors accuse us now of 
no longer believing in the Gospel as “ the word of 
God.” There has been untold abuse in the Pro- 
testant Church of this “word of God.” In conse- 
quence, faith in it can be stretched till it holds the 
fancy ( which an orthodox Berlin pastor, tothe amaze- 
ment of the educated world, has lately avowed) that 
the naive, child-like conception of nature in the 
Bible, which considers the great immovable centre 
of the universe to be in our world, round which re- 
volves the vault of heaven with its host of wander- 
ing little constellations, is true, all the revelations of 
astronomy being mere error. . . . We honour 
the Bible as * * The most sacred record of divine 
revelation,” but at the same time we see in every 
unscientific restriction on investigation into the 
Book, an outrage on evangelical truth, and a viola- 
tion of Protestant freedom. 

These Berlin pastors further make bold to 
measure our faith by the scale of the Trinity 
formula, which sprang up during the ‘fruitless 
controversies of Byzantine theology. Opinions 
on these dogmatic questions often vary amongst 
us. Even the faith which these pastors avow 
is neither excluded nor condemned in our Union. 
But we are one in this, that the modern 
world will be no more agitated in its religious feel- 
ings by that strife which distracted the Greco- 
Roman empire in its decline, and brought it to 
swifter destruction. Our time makes a point, not 
of theological dogma, but of a Christian life. It 
values a Christian love of God and man far above 
orthodoxy. The German Protestant Union defends 
the right of the modern Protestant world so to do 
and so to think, and does not let itself be terrified 
from this by any bull of “excommunication.” 

With indignation we repudiate the calumny that 
we no longer believe in a living, creative God. But 
when a large number of modern Christians refuse 
to think of God as in opposition to the divine laws 
of nature, and as such working preternatural 
miracles, then we maintain their right to express 
this opinion in the Protestant Church. We believe 
that the living God exbibits himself in the develop- 
ment of intellect, and we see in the weak attempts 
made to cramp this back into the bondage of 
former centuries, a grievous misconception of {the 
Divine guidance of the world. 

We do not allow these Berlin pastors the right 
to cross-examine us as to whether we believe that 
Jesus Christ was “very God” or not. Still less are 
they authorised to answer the question in our 
name. But we will not conceal the incontestable 
fact, that the ancient heathen world learnt more 
readily to believe in Christ glorified to them as 
God, while the modern world of to-day, with its 
wider consciousness of God and conceptions of 
nature, ig sooner won and inspired with love of 
Christ if he is represented to them humanly as a 
man. We maintain here, too, the full right of the 
present Protestant world, to view Christ historically, 
and conceive of him as human. Whoever denies 
this right drives a great number of the enlightened 
either into public hypocrisy, or to arenunciation of 
Christianity. We will use our endeavours that 
they may remain upright men and Christians. 

These Berlin pastors further throw in our teeth, 
that we do not believe in the Holy Spirit as “the 
third person of the Trinity.” Whether or no they 
themselves believe in this, or what they think about 
it, we know not; but we know that to the modern 
world the old theological controversy on the nature 
of the Holy Spirit has become unintelligible, and ~ 
therefore uninteresting. We know, moreover, that 
the spirit of hypocrisy, of spiritual pride, of intoler- 
ance, and of orthodox charges of heresy, is no holy 
spirit. We know that in the earnest striving after 
truth, in the spirit of free inquiry, in the spirit of 
knowledge, is a holy spirit. Wherefore, we labour 
that this Holy Spirit may remain active and 
bonoured in the Protestant Church, and we trust 
in the community that they will never banish this 
spirit from the midst of them, nor let themselves 
removed away from its guidance, : 


Horsuam: Sussrx.—A lecture on the Established _ 
Church in Ireland was given in the Music Hall, on — 
Friday evening last, by the Rev. Jas. W. Braithwaite. — 
There was an audience of about 150, who listened — 
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to one side of the mountain by a strong wind, that | 
we were able to go up from the windward side, | 


Toss ef our Anglican friends who are go fond of | stand upon the lip of the crater, lock down into 


abusing Protestantism, and who insist on calling 
the Anglican Church the Catholic Church, would 
do well to remember that, in many points, it rather 
deserves to be called, if Catholic at all, the Un- 
reformed Catholic Church. The Rev. Dr. Goss, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool, in preaching, 
last year, at the opening of the church of the 
English Martyrs, in Preston, put this point clearly 
and well: 


“All the abuses that existed in the [Roman 
Catholic] Church prior to the Reformation exist 
still in the Established Church of this country, for 
the latter is not the Catholic Church reformed, it 
is the Catholic Church unreformed. When the 
bishops of the Catholic Church met at Trent, and 
held what was generally known as the Council of 
Trent, they swept away many of the abuses which 
had excited the indignation of good men. The 
Established Church, on the other hand, was formed 
before the Council of Trent had purified the 
Catholic Church, and thus inherited. the very 
evils of which they had sought to rid themselves 
by the Council referred to. These were the plu- 
rality of benefices, and also simony, by which 
many noblemen and others sought to find a place 
for their illegitimate offspring, and sought to 
bring into the Church those who were not law- 
fully born. They sought to provide a living, so to 
speak, at the public expense for those who were 
illegitimately born; so poor kenefices were joined 
together, and thus they formed an ample revenue, 
and to those they presented their illegitimate chil- 
dren. In addition to that, moreover, those who had 
the presentation of Churches did not give them to 
the best, but to the highest bidder; and so the 
benefices were sold at that time just as they are 
at the present day in the Established Church of 
England. Those abuses the [Roman] Catholic 
Church was freed from by the Council of Trent.” 


And subsequently he said: 


“On the accession of Elizabeth, after waiting a 
short time, probably to see whether she would be 
acknowledged by the Holy See, she restored the 
faith which her sister had set aside, and took to 
herself, as her father had done, the rights which 
belonged to the Pope; and thus the Queen, at the 
present time has the same power over the Church 
of England as the Pope has over the Catholic 
Church. Although the Church of England does not 
lay a claim to infallibility, she exercises the power 
of infallibility, just as she cast out the Dissen- 
ters, because they would not agree with her prin- 
ciples.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
A PRAYER. 


VoucusaFE me Faith, O Lord, 
The faith that conquers fear, 

Which, tho’ dark shadows close me round, 
Still feels Thy presence near. 


Vouchsafe me Peace, O Lord, 
The peace no storms can shake, 
Which, centred in our souls, the world 
Can neither give nor take, 


Vouchsafe me Patience, Lord, 
To bear my cross of care, 

And yield, without a pang, the joys 
That fall to others’ share. 


Vouchsafe me Hope, O Lord, 
To cheer dark sorrow’s night, 
And whisper to the weary beart, 
“The gloom shall turn to light.” 


_ In calm submission to Thy will, 
Alone is perfect rest ; 
Thus only can we feel and know 
That all is wisest—best. 
1 ee Oe TS 


AT THE CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 


We take the following description (which those 
who have ascended Vesuvius will be able in several 
respects to verify), considerably abridged, from a 
recent number of the Pall Mall Gazette: 

When the yoleano is in its normal state of tran- 
quillity, there is comparatively little to be seen; 
and on those rare occasions when it breaks out, 
the eruption goes on with such violence as to pre- 
clude all possibility of a near approach to the scene 
of action. Fortunately there is an intermediate 
stage of eruption between this and absolute 
repose. There are beforehand minor symp- 
toms. of disturbance which, in a measure, lead 
up to the grand climax which is to come; 
there is afterwards a period of gradual decline 
before the agitation altogether subsides. In one 
sense the eruption may be said to be over; that is, 
it bas been what for the present it will not be 
again; but when all seems to be settling down into 
tranquillity there follow others not so violent or so 
grand asthe first—just furious enough, in fact, as 
to make approach tolerable. It was at such a time, 
when crash was following crash in a manner that 


E. H. 


the roaring abyss, and see what an eruption looks 
like onthe spot. This is, in truth, the only way 
of realizing what a repository of horrors a volcano 
is, 

As you quit’the road and emerge upon the 
slopes of Vesuvius proper, you begin to have some 
idea of the desolation with which a volcano sur- 
rounds itself. You find yourself in a vast black 
plain of hardened lava, some of it in the form of 
enormous boulders and some of it pounded to the 
finest dust. Of course the sense of desolation 
increases as youascend, Yet it is long before all 
traces of life disappear. Almost up to the foot of 
the cone itself there are, here and there, struggling 
specimens of vegetation just peering above the 
surface of the lava. By the time you reach the foot 
of the cone, after some two hours or more of rough 
pony-riding, you have got into a region where no | 
bird is heard, no plant is seen; and you have be- 
come fully possessed by a deep impression of savage 
loneliness. At this point the real hard work of the 
expedition begins. Till now the ascent has been 
rough, but gradual; here, the walls of the cone 
start up atan inclination which is, perhaps, a trifle 
less steep than the sides of a grocer’s sugarloaf. 
The difficulty of such a climb would be sufficiently 
great under any circumstances; but it is here in- 
creased by the nature of the foothold, You have 
always your choice either to walk upon the loose | 
cinders, which are sent rolling in bushels down | 
the mountain by every movement of the foot, or 
upon the scarcely less precarious lava, all jagged, 
angular, and honeycombed, with a fair prospect of 
a twist of your ankle. Go which way you will, it 
is severe work. 

In about an hour from this point you arrive at 
the edge of the crater, and there you beholda 
scene full of awe and majesty. The suddenness 
with which you come upon itis quite startling. | 
Going up you neither see nor hear anything. One 
moment you are clambering up the side of the cone 
amid profound silence; the next moment, as your 
head rises above the crater lip, you encounter a roar 
and a blaze which make you shrink back a little, 
This surprise is occasioned by the formation of the 
crater. It is a huge bowl which comes up to quite 
a sharp lip, about half a mile in diameter and some 
hundred yards in depth. Towards the bottom on 
the opposite side to where we stood, was a great 
hole, from which all the projectiles of the eruption 


| 
| 


were shot ; the surface of the bowl being composed | 


of lumps of lava, stones, and cinders, all of them 
smeared with sulphur, precisely like those upon 
which we were standing. As you mount the cone 
there is between you and the gulf an enormous 
wall, which dulls everything alike—for eye and ear. 


Even while on the steeps of the ‘cone itself you 
might be unaware that the mountain was dis- 
turbed. But a single step seems almost enough 
to transfer you from the most death-like stillness 
to the grandest exhibition of force it is possible to 
conceive. Instead of the monotonous dull black 
of congealed lava on the lower levels, you have the 
deep brick-red of stones that have been under the 
action of fire, the brightest vermilion, and every 
imaginable shade of orange and yellow that sulphur 
deposits are capable of taking. The ground is hot 
too; so hot, indeed, that you cannot keep your foot 
on the same spot for many seconds together. Be- 
tween the chinks of the stones you can see thata 
few inches below the surface it is actually red hot. 
You thrust in the end of your stick for a moment 
and you pullit out charred. Over the farther half 
of the crater there hangs a dense cloud of smoke 
and vapour; all around you there is an atmosphere 
of sulphur which sets you coughing ; from number- 
less small holes about your feet there issue, with a 
hiss, sulphureous jets of steam which nearly choke 
you as you pass over them; and then as you look 
down into the actual abyss you are face to face 
with the most appalling phenomena both of sight 
and sound which the whole of Europe has to offer. 
What meets the ear is, if anything, even more ter- 
rific than what meets the eye. Even to sight the 
eruption is not exactly what the imagination paints 
it beforehand, It does not consist, as the pictures 
necessarily lead one to suppose, of a continuous 
shower at all, Still less does it consist of a con- 
tinuous shower of black ashes shot out from a fire 
blazing on the top of the mountain ; it is rather a 


series of explosions. But the roar and glare of the 
great abyss is continuous, You look into the pit 
and though you see no actual flame, yet its sides 
are in a state of constant incandescence; from the 
mouth of it there roars up incessantly a dense cloud 
of steam; and in the depths of it below you hear 
the noise of preparation for the outburst that is 
next tocome. Then you hear a sharper crackle, 
and then without further warning follows a loud 
explosion, which shoots into the air a torrent of 
white-hot missiles of every shape and size, So 
enormous are the forces at work that not only small 
pieces of stone and sulphur, such as you might 
carry away a8 mementoes of your visit, but huge 
blocks of mineral, each enough to load a railway 
ballast wagon, and all in a state of perfectly white 
heat, are tossed up as though they were so many 
cricket balls. The explosion lasts, perhaps, no 
longer than a minute ; and then there is a cessation 


was quite sufficiently terrible, and when all the | of some seconds with the noise only of internal 
suffocating steams and vapours were being driven | preparation once more, after which the explosion is 


repeated. So it goes on again and again as longas 
the eruption continues. The noise that accompanies 
the projection of these enormous missiles, which 
from below seem to be shot up in profound silence, 
is something quite without a parallel in ordinary 
experience, One of our party said he had been 
shipwrecked three times, and the crash of the 
waves against the timbers of a helpless ship was one 
of the most terrible accompaniments of such 
scenes ; yet that was nothing to the almost stupefy- 
ing din that was going on kefore us—moments 
when the daylight was over, and the world below 
could no longer be distinguished—when we had 
nothing but the clear starlight overhead, and were 
truly alone with the mountain; when the varied 
colouring of the ground had disappeared in the 
darkness, and nothing could be seen but the gleam 
of the burning earth through the chinks at our feet; 
while the white-hot glaring ribbon of molten lava 
glided languidly down the mountain at our side, 
and before us was the flashing of the inner fire upon 
the cloud of vapour overhanging the abyss. 

In regard to the stream of lava, two peculiarities 
were observable. One was the slowness of its 
motion. In the early part of its descent the incline 
over which it had to pass was precipitous; yet so 
slowly did this mass of liquid fire move within its 
bed that its current was only just perceptible. 
Perhaps in some degree connected with the same 
cohesion which this langour of movement indicated, 
was the other peculiarity of the lava stream—the- 
tenacity of its surface. In appearance as we stood 
above it, it was in a perfectly liquid state; it looked 


| as though you might ruffle its surface with the point 


of your stick. Great, accordingly, was our surpris® 
at finding that even with the greatest force we could 
make not the slightest impression upon it. The 
largest masses of mineral that we could lift we 
dashed down from above upon the burning stream ; 
but they simply bounded across its face, like a ball 
upon a floor, without producing the faintest 
apparent indentation, Moreover, it is commonly - 


| supposed that lava is always projected trom the . 


crater, and the language commonly used in deserip- 
tion encourages the idea. “A stream of lava was.. 
seen to issue from the crater” is the sort of 
phraseology with which one is most familiar in 
accounts of eruptions which took place in 
bygone days. I am not sure that this is. 
ever strictly accurate; but with the crater in, 
anything like its present form it hardly seems. 
probable. It would take a vast quantity of) 
molten lava to fill that great bowl of half a mile 
diameter, before any of it would run over down the 
sides of the mountain. I saw no indication that 
this ever tock place. In every case the source of 
the lava stream seemed to have been lower down. 
Certainly this was the case with the fine one which 
burst out just before our visit. As we stood upon 
the lip of the crater it was below us throughout its 
whole length. The lava was issuing from a great 
fissure which it had made for itself some distance 
down in the side of the cone. The guides hurried 
us away from the neighbourhood of its source, 
because, they said, it was quite possible another- 
orifice might open at any moment, and then it; 
would be all over with us. Their experience clearly 
led them to regard this as the normal mode of the 
emission of lava. Inthe case before us, it was being 
poured forth evenly and continuously in a molten 
state from the fissure; it descended for a short 
distance in a broad stream to a point where a bifur- 
cation took place; and then the burning mineral 
went down to the base of the mountain in two 
streams of perhaps twenty feet each in width, 
looking in the darkness like two broad ribbons of 
fire stretching down iuto the plain. 
b So 22h SS ees hs 


PREACHING IN JEST MADE EARNEST. 


In the Rey. J. G. Miall’s recently published “ Con- 
gregationalism in Yorkshire,” we have the following 
curious account ef the way in which the father of 
the Rev. W. Thorpe, the well-known Independent 
minister at Bristol, was turned into a preacher: 
“John Thorpe, and three of bis companions, 
carousing together in an alehouse, undertook, by 
way of diversion and for a wager, to mimic Whit- 
field’s preaching. This they proposed to do by 
opening, in turns, the Bible at random, and speak- 
ing, in turn, from the first text that occurred. 
After Thorpe’s companions had exhibited, Thorpe 
himself took the place, exclaiming (for he had con- 
siderable talent at mimicry), ‘I shall beat you all.’ 
His eye fell upon the text, ‘Except ye repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish” He spoke like one in- 
spired, followed the passage into suitable divisions, 
and though aware that every word he spoke 
was condemning himself, and though his hair 
stood on end at the terrors which his own tongue. 
was pronouncing, he pursued the subject to a close. 
His hearers listened awe-struck and spell-bound. 
No one ventured to interrupt the sermon; in the 
strong excitement of the moment the wager was. 
forgotten. Thorpe withdrew after his extraordinary 
exhibition in the deepest agitation. ‘If ever I 
preached a sermon in my life by the assistance of . 
the Spirit of God,’ he frequently said afterwards, | 
‘it was at that time.’ His debauched companions 
were forsaken; the alehouse was deserted ; and 
from that time the mimic became a changed man, 
He soon after joined the Methodist Society, and at- 
tached bimself to Mr. Ingham, by whom he was 
afterwards sent out to preach the Gospel of which, 
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he had so singularly experienced the power. As 
his views of Divine truth became matured, how- 
ever, he forsook his first connection, and became 
ultimately pastor of an Independent church at 
Rotherham.” 
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PURGATORY. 


Onn of the articles of the Creed of Pope Pius IV., 
which non-Catholics, on their admission into the 
Romish Church, publicly repeat and testify their 
assent to, without restriction or qualification, is: 
“J strenuously maintain that there is a purgatory, 
and that the souls detained there are assisted by the 
prayers of the faithful.” Mr, Nassau Senior, in bis 
“Journals, &c., relating to Ireland,” thus refers to 
the views entertained on the subject: 

“There are different opinions respecting Purga- 
tory in the Roman Catholic Church. The Gallican 
Church believesit to be a place; thatit is a depart- 
ment of hell, and that the devils are allowed to 
enter it to torment the souls—in fact, that the souls 
in purgatory suffer for a time the pains of the 
damned. The Ultramontane Church believes it to 
be astatus, and that the souls subject to it are not 
necessarily confined to any particular place. Dr. 
Doyle, in his Catechism, calls it ‘a state or place of 
punishment.’ The Irish generally adopt the Ultra- 
montane opinion. Tbe common people in Galway 
Ibelieve that the souls wander near their former 
habitations: that they frequent churchyards, and 
nestle like bats in porches, under the eaves of 
houses, and inruios. Ina stormy night they often 
say, ‘God help the poor souls!’ They believe that 
on one night alonein the year, All Souls’ night, 
they are allowed to enter the houses; and on that 
night people put their rooms in order, have good 
fires, and open the windows, in order that the souls 
may come in and warm themselves.” 


HOLBECK DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE twenty-fourth anniversary of the Holbeck 
Domestic Mission was held on Monday evening 
last, in the Congregational Hall, Park Row, Leeds. 
Mr. R. M. Cartzr, M.P., who occupied the chair, 
said that, coming as he did fresh from a political 
contest, they would scarcely expect that he wasvery 
well prepared to talk to them about religion. He 
would remark that during the last two months he, 
for one, had been seeking to elevate politics into 
the region of religion. He had been doing that on 
the principle that politics were a part of religion, 
and that a man could scarcely be said to be doing 
his duty to his fe'lows if he took no part in polities. 
He was glad that his friend Mr. Luccock had asked 
him to attend that meeting, because it was the 
first he had had the honour of attending since this 
large constituency had elected him as one of 
its representatives in Parliament. He was glad 
because through that contest he had been desig- 
nated an infidel, and so designated because he 
held Unitarian views. He did not feel that he 
was justified when the question was put to him 
~at one of the public meetings—‘ Are you an 
infidel?”—in answering that question. He felt 
he was justified in answering it now, and in 
‘that place, because he was amongst men who be- 
‘lieved in the same doctrine, and who, generally 
eaking, followed the same practice. He held as 
sincerely and as faithfully as anyone that there was 
one God and Father and one Lord Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, sent by God to be the Saviour of man, 
If to hold these views be infidelity, then he was an 
infidel; but he thought no one with such a belief 
could justly and fairly be called an infidel. He 
held further that the enlightened views which they 
entertained on religious matters would be the views 
and the convictions of the future. (Applause.) 

Mr. Grosvenor Tatpot read the report of the 
Mission Committee, and Mr. W. D. Cuince, the 
treasurer, produced statements which showed that 
the income of the year had been £209, 4s. 5d., and 
the expenses £239. 12s. 2d., leaving a balance due 
to the treasurer of £30. 7s. 9d. 

The Rev. R. WiLxkrinson, the Missionary of the 
Institution read a report of the work done during 
the year, from which we make the following 
extracts : 

It will not be my duty to-night to point out to you any 
very rapid advance, or great improvement that your mis- 
‘sion has experienced during the past year. For, as an 
institution, formed for a specific object, it has long since 
reached its maturity. But I have to speak of its steady 
and continuous prosperity, in nearly if not all its nu- 
merous agencies. In drawing your attention to some of 
the features of the mission, I would first of all speak of 
the facts which rise out of the specific work Iam called 
upon to engage in as a domestic visitor. As usual, by 
far the largest portion of my time has heen taken up in 
visiting the homes of the people. For the year, as near 
as I can calculate, I have made about 4,000 visits. And 
the more I mix with the people in their homes, the 
deeper becomes my conviction that the work of true 
elevation and moral reform must be carried on there. 
@his must be so for two reasons: First, because it is on 
‘the hearth alone that you can get fairly and freely to 
the minds and hearts of the people, and learn their 
difoulties, so as to know how to meet their wants and 
doubts. And further, the best way to gain an influence 
over any one for good is first of all.to convince him of 
your personal interest in him. and nothing will be so 
likely to produce such a conviction as a visit to hishome. 
‘This year has been one of great hardship and trial. In- 
troduced by a very severe and lengthy winter, and 
attended throughout by an unusual depression of the 
iron trade, I haye been called upon to witness a vast deal 


more of the sufferings (f poverty than generally falls to 


the lot of the domestic Visitor in vur district. You will 


not be surprised to hear that during the wiuter months a | 


great proportionof my time was given up to the assistance 
of the various agencies, public and private, that were in- 
stituted for the alleviation of the general distress which 
obtained in our midst, And it is with much ple.sure 
that I can bear testimony to the readiness with which 
many of the more foriunate in life rendered whatever 
assistance Jay in their power for the mitigation of the 
sufferings of the poor. . . . There is one feature, 
however, which has given me the greatest joy to witness 
throughout the whole of this crisis, which is, that while 
there has been an amount of suffering which was pain- 
ful to behold, in not a single instance do I remember 
to have heard anythiog of those murmurings and 
railings against the richer classes and employers of 
labour which would have been indulged in some years 
ago, but a degree of intelligence and calm discernment 
have been manifested, which have clearly proved to me 
how great has been the advance made by the popular 
mind in respect to such times as these that are upon us. 
Among the numerous agencies called into operation for 
relieving the really needy cases, and which I found of 
great service indeed, I would mention that of the‘ Public 
Soup Kitchen,” Iam aware that there was much abuse 
of the ‘* Kitchen,” but such abuse need not have obtained, 
had there been a more careful distribution of the tickets, 
I gave in all about 1,400 tickets, and never in a single 
instance did [venture to give one without a personai visi'a- 
tion having been made. And here I would say to those who 
are in the habit of indiscriminate alms-giving, that by so 
doing you are rather encouraging the already lucrative 
calling of the professional beggar, than mitigating the 
distress of your neighbouring poor. Never trust to the 
pitiful and well got up story of the street beggar. In 
my intercourse with the people it must not for a moment 
be imagined that I ever lost sight of the higher and more 
spiritual purposes the mission has in view, in seeking 
to press itsclaims upon the district. To disseminate the 
seeds of moral and religious truth is its giand and 
primary object, and no matter under what circumstan- 
ces I have beeu in the homes of the people, whether in 
company with the healthy, reckless, and indifferent, or 
by the bedside of the sick and dying, I have at all times 
made it my endeavour to lead such to the consciousne s 
of their relationship to the infinite Father of all, and of 
the moral and spiritual obligations binding them to His 
loving will.—The report concluded by referring to the 
prosperous condition of the \arious agene’es counected 
with the Mission—such as the Chapel services, the Sun- 
day schools, the Teacher’s class, and the Sewing and 
Singing classes. 

Mr. JosurH Lupton moved the adoption of the 
report.—Mr. Councillor CRAVEN seconded the reso- 
lution, which was adopted.—Mr. JosrpH BuckToN 
moved a list of the committee for the ensuing 
year; and Mr. CHARLES WurRtTzBuRG seconded it. 
The list was adopted.—Dr, GRrENHOW moved the 
next resolution, by which the meeting ackuow- 
ledged the continued success of the mission under 
the care of the Rev. R. Wilkinson, and desired to 
assure him of their warm sympathy in a work 
which entailed so much labour and so many 
anxieties. (Applause.)—Mr. SHACKLETON MATHERS 
seconded the resolution, which was also unani- 
mously adopted.—Mr. Wirxrnson acknowledged 
this kind expression of sympathy, and stated that 
he would begin the work of another year with 
renewed vigour and renewed faith in the result,— 
Mr. Alderman Luccocx then took the chair, and a 
vote of thanks having, on the motion of Mr. Crirr, 
seconded by Mr. JAmgs Kitson, jun., been given to 


{ Mr. Carter for presiding, the meeting was brought 


to a close. 
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MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rey. Robert 
Crompton Jones, formerly of Bristol, has accepted 
the unanimous invitation of the Friargate Chapel 
congregation at Derby to become their minister, 
and enters upon his duties at the beginning of the 
new year.—We are glad to hear that the Rev. Wm. 
Sharman, formerly of Aberdeen, and who has been 
temporarily supplying the pulpit at Washington, 
U.S., has received and accepted a unanimous 
invitation to continue the pastoral charge of the 
congregation for the ensuing year. 

Borton.—At a meeting of the town council, held 
on Wednesday morning last, a letter was read from 
Mr. Robert D. Darbishire to the mayor, expressing 
the desire of his father and uncle—Messrs, S. 
Dukinfield and Charles J. Darbishire—to present 
to the town a plot of land, containing atout 12,000 
square yards, tor use as a public recreation ground. 
The ground is in Little Bolton, near Folds-road; 
at a considerable distance both from the public 
Park and from the Recreation Ground presented 
to the town by the late Mr. Robert Heywood. The 
mayor estimated the value of the property at about 
£3,000. In the course of the proceedings, the fact 
was mentioned that the late Mr. Heywood was 
very anxious that Little Bolton should have a play- 
ground, and had offered £500, if other friends 
would come forward and furnish the necessary 
amount. Another gentleman had offered an ad- 
ditional £200; but hitherto, a further prosecution 
of the undertaking had been in abeyance. 

CIRENCESTER.—On Sunday, the 15th inst., the 
anniversary of the Free Christian Church was com- 
memorated by special services; Rev. T. J. Read, of 
Cirencester, preaching in the morning; Rev. H. 
Austin in the afternoon; and Rev. W. S. Smith, of 
Doncaster, in the evening. Oo the 19th, a tea 
meeting was held, at which J. Worsley, Esq., of 
Bristol, and Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas, of Fairford, 
were present. The sentiments spoken to were 
those relating to liberty, charity, and pure Christ- 
ianity. The preachers of the previous Sunday, and 
Mr. Worsley aud Mr. Nicholas, were the chief 
speakers. Selections of sacred music were sung 
by the choir, and the meeting was a pleasant one. 
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| Kineswoop.—The first literary and musical en- 
tertainment for the season was held on Tuesday 
last, and was a great success. The schoolroom was 
crowded. The Rey. John Birks presided. The 
readings, songs, glees, &c., gave unbounded satis- 
faction. 

WAKEFIELD.—On Sunday last, the annual ser- 
mons on behalf of the funds of the Central Organ- 
isation of the Band of Faith were preached at 
Westgate Chapel, by the Rev. W. A. Clarke, minis- 
ter of the Bradford Free Church. The collection 
was £7. 33. 6d. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Birmingham: LAwWRENCE-sTREET Mission.—On 8un- 
day, morning and eveving, sermons by the Rev. Wm. 
James. On Monday evening, the annual meeting of 
subscribers and friends, 

Choppington.—On Saturday afternoon, opening of the 
new chapel; preacher, Rey. J. C. Street. At four,a 
tea party. Continuation Services by the Revs. E. W. 
Hopkinson and J, C, Street on Sunday, morning and 
evening. 

Chorley.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, services 
on belialf of the chapel funds by the Rey. H. BE. Dow- 
son, B.A. 

Edinburgh: THe ScorrisH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Annual sermons on Sunday, by the Rey. John Gordon, 
Annual Soirée on Monday. 

Bull.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rey. J. M. 
Dixon on ‘‘ Mahomet.” 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLARENCE-ROAD, 
KentisH Town.—On Sunday, morning aud evening, 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden will preach. 

London: NEewineton GreEn.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee, Subject: 
“ Conversation with the mother of Zebedee’s children.” 

Manchester Disrricr SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
On Saturday evening, a conference of teachers and 
friends at the Memorial Hall, 


Manchester: HuLME Mission, EMBDEN-STREET.— 
Opening Services.—The Rev. Charles Beard, B.A., will 
preach on Sunday, morning and evening. On Monday, 
a tea party. 

Shrewsbury.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
school sermons by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 


Birth. 
JEVONS.—On the 23rd inst., at No. 1, Cavendish Terrace, 
Prince’s Park, Liverpool, Mrs. Frederick Jevons, of a 


daughter. 
Murringe. 


CLIFF—TALBOT.—On the 24th inst., at Mill-Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. M. Gibson, of Dudley, brother-in-law of 
the bride Joseph, third son of Joseph Chiff, Esq., Wortley, 
Leeds, to Ada Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
George Talbot, Esq., of Southfield, Burley, Leeds, and 
formerly of Honeybrook, Worcestershire, 


Beutbs. 

ANDERTON.—On the 17th inst., at Bradley’s Farm, Riving- 
ton, near Bolton, in her 74th year, Mary, the wife of Mr. 
Bennett Anderton. 

COE.—On the 21st inst., aged 63 years, James Coe, of Bridg- 
man-streer, Bolton. 

GRUNDY.—On the 23rd inst., Frederick Herbert, aged 3 years, 
second son of E. Herbert Grundy, Ksq., of The Wylda, Bury. 


BEL MORRALL’S DOUBLE-EYED 
NEEDLES, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


TON SNS Ee 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HERFORD, 174, Cooper-street. 


OALS! COALS!!—NOTICE OF 
REMOVAL.—JAMES WELLS, Coal and Coke Mer 


chant, Keepier Wharf, Ratcliffe, E. Office: 23, Coborn-street, — 
Bow Road, E. Gta 


J. W. takes this opportunity of informing his numerous — 


custome 8, friends, and the public generally, that he has 
REMOVED to the above address, where he hopes, by strict 
attention to business, to merit a continuance of their favours. 

He would remind them that Coals are now at the lowest 
prices for the present season, and would adyise them to pur- 
chase as soon as possible. A trial is solicited. Quality 
guaranteed. Best Wallsends, 25s. per ton; best Inlands, 238. 
per ton for cash.—Orders by post punctually attended to, 


SCARLET FEVER, 


&e, 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General ospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. x 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
F BIRMINGHAM. 


“ ( YO TO SPACKMAN, MERCHANT 
CLOTHIER, HATTER, & OUTFITIER, BELFAST, 
For all you wantin CLO'HING. I get all I possibly can 
from him myself. He has the cary best, most fashionable, _ 
and cheapest Stock of READY-MAb& CLOTHING in the 
WORLD.”—Extract from a recommendation to an American 
friend visiting Kurope, by Mr. Cook, the Great European and — 
Transatlantic ‘‘ Excursionist.” . 4 ae! - 


RK. HENRY PLANCK, Denmisz, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plane 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal a 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, be fs ard js 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permi' ; 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 2} 


ARLOWITZ, ( ee 

22s. PER DOZEN. Joie 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
Bore gener: o) its be and — ng pro 

erties. we impor irect from Hungary, with- — 

eet any intermediate agency, and, bottle re ‘under « a 


"2b 
own personal inspection, purchasers ly upon its A 
genuineness. ; a wn Po. “ : 
| . Wier 4 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 

WINE MERCHANTS. | rte 
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Belfast, Leeds, Hulme Mission, Stoke Newingtom Gree. 
Correspondence ... e 
The Coming Waek 


In sending Stamps Sor orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 

CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ten lines and under...... ve 
After the first ten lines . 
For 6 consecutive insertio; 


A whole column... we “ - 108. 
A Whole Page ..recocnscvccescccce dovncene seseee SO. OB. Od. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHAILLIPis 
14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and bus- 
ness communications should be addressed. 


OMESTIC MISSION SCHOOLS, 

EMBDEN-STREET, OPPOSITE UPPER MEDLOCK- 
STREET, HULME. 

CONTINUATION OF OPENING SERVICES. 
* SERVICES will again be held on Sunday, December 6th, 
when the Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL will preach in the 
morning, and the Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., in the 
-evening. Service to commence at _half-past ten am., and 
-athalf-pastsixp.m. A collection after each service. 


(AORTON SCHOOLS.—Sunday Evening 
LECTURES by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A. 
Dec. 6. The Bible. 
13. The Power of the Gospel. 
20. The Object of the Gospel. 
27. The Faith of the Gospel. 
Jan. 3. The Progressive Character of the Gospel. 
10. The Fulness of Christ. 
Service at 6 30. 


TANHE Rey. H. IERSON, M.A., will preach 
at 245, Mile End Road, near Globe Road, on Sunday 
morning, December 13th, at eleven. 


nee Rey. J. K. APPLEBEE preaches 


every Sunday evening at 245, Mile End Road, near 
Globe Road. Morning Service, 11; Evening, a quarter to 7. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN will preach, morning and evening, next Sunday. 


IVERPOOL: Hopr-strEET CHuRCH.— 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES on the Early His- 
tory of the Christian Church in this Country, by the Rev. 
C. LES WICKSTEED, B.A. 
Dec. 6. Christianity in Britain before Augustine. 
13. The Mission of Augustine and its Results. 
Divine Service at half-past six. 


OL pase ie OF THE NEW UNITARIAN 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH, POOLE. 
The Building Committee are now able to announce the 
‘OPENING MEETINGS. which are fixed to take place on 
Wednesday, the 9th December. 

The morning service will commence at eleven o’clock, when 
— will read a 4 the Rey. EDMUND KELL, M.A., 
and the sermon by the Rev. CHAS. BEARD, B.A. 

Dinner will be provided in the Temperance Hall, at two 
o’clock, tea in the sama place at half-past five; after 
which BLIC MEETING will be held in the Town Hall. 
The chair to be taken at seven o’clock, by W. J. LAMVORT, 
¥Esq., President of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tiou, who has also kindly consented to preside at the dinner. 
The Revs. R. B. Aspland, M.A, R. L. Carpenter, B.A,, John 
Cropper, M.A., H. Hawkes, B.A., R. Yellaud, and J. B. Lloyd 
are also expected to be present, and the congregation hope to 
on os many friends from neighbouring towus as can possibly 

attend. 

Tickets for dinner and tea, 2s.; tickets for tea only, ls. 
Admission to Town Hall, free. 

On the following Sunday, 13th December, SERMONS will 
be preached by the Key. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A.,of Hackney. 

orning service at 10 30; evening at 6 15. 
y tions in aid of the Building Fund wil! be made after 
wh of the services, and after the evening meeting at the 


Umaga CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


OOLE. 
enn will be grateful for or small Con- 
jutions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 


new church will be £1,200. 


The amount of subscriptions already advertised.... £70618 6 
a4 uel Sharpe, Esq., London. ..........s0+-sse0esee 10 0 0 
John Murch, Fsq., Honiton... cantante otal 

White, Mortonhampstead .. ever a 4 2 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by either of the 
F | He ILTON, Secretary, 
bom, 5 A. TON, Treasurer, 


“FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1868. 


PARE HOSPITAL TICKETS, &c.— 
The Rev. BROOKE HERFORD will be very grateful if 
friends who have tickets to spare for any of the Manchester 
or Salford Charities will place some of them in his hands for 
distribution. Also, he would be glad to recommend some 
very poor and deserving women for employment in cleaning 
offices, &c. Through the visiting of the Home Missionary 
Board students, and other visitors, under his superintendence, 
he is brought in contact with an amount of hardship and dis- 
tress quite beyond his private or congregational means to help. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Nov. 25, 1868. 


W ANTED, WORK, by a good Tailoress, 

who can alter and repair neatly, and make men’s and 
boys’, clothes.—Address Mrs. COLLINS, 5, Picton-street, 
King-street, Salford. 


W ANTED, a Young Person of good educa- 
tion, to Take Charge of Three Young Children in the 
~ursery, With the assistance of a nurse. She must be a Unit- 
‘n, and a good needlewoman.—Address, giving references 
and .®'ating salary expected, to Mrs. HERBERT DARBI- 
SHIRE, Antrimyille, Belfast. 


Se, 


a SE Ee tee he als he tn eae 
A TRALUNED Ladies’ and Medical Nurse is 
desirous 1 Making ENGAGEMENTS for the ensuing 

ear. Quod referen'es.—Address Mrs. 1NCLETON, care of 
rs.C. W. Robberds, Coburg Villas, Princes-stzeet, Southport. 


hw 
SSISTANT TEACHER.—WANTED, a 
qualified ASSISTANT TEACHER (Female) for a 
Mixed School, conducted by @ Certificated Master. She will 
be expected to beable to undertake the eutire management 
of the sewing and work classes, and to be competent to assist 
the master in other portions of the school work. 
Application to be made (in the first instance in writing) to 
the Secretary of the Carter Lane Mission, 54, High Holborn, 
London, W.C. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, Derpysuire. 

Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 

of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 

limited number of Young Ladies to educate. References and 

prospectus forwarded on application.—Postal address, Oller- 
shaw, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


ARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
The Rey. WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.A., Lond., is 
desirous of receiving a limited number of Young Gentlemen 
to board and educate. 
Prospectus on application. 


i inpow Grove Scoot, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘“* The College,” Wilmslow. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL.—Mr. 

Hutton RE-OPENS his Schceol after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


WHE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES, 


The whole series of 235 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
4 pp. Tracts.... 30. ......+- 4d. 
8 99 tees & 
IA PPse 99 coee 1A. 
The whole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 
by post lis. : 
In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the “‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 


OEMS OF THE INNER LIFE, 
Selected by ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 

Chiefly from Modern Authors including Wordsworth, Tenny- 

son, Browning, Mrs. Browning, F. Tennyson, C. Turner, 

Keble, Newman, Faber, M. Arnold, Clough, Patmore, W. C. 

Roscoe, Allingham, A. A. Procter, C. Rossetti, J. Ingelow, 

MacDonald, Trench, Kingsley, De Vere; with thirty-six othcrs. 
London: Sampson Low and Co., Fleet-street. 


NEW EDITIONS 
oF THE 


1) Be OF TRAVERS MADGE. 


Per 100. 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 

and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
will be issued in a few days. 
A BEIT#R EDITION 
willalso be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, handsomely bound, and with portrau. 
Paice Five SHILiinas. 

*,* O! this. edit'on only three hundred copies have been 
printed. A few of pices are not yet ordered. Those wh 
wish for them should apply at once. 

Order?, eubenianiod with stamps or post-office order (on 

Manchester Money Order Uflice) shou!d be addressed to 
. BROOKE HERFORD, 
ra Higher Lroughton, 


é chester. 
B : book be sent post free immediately on 
——_- 


Prick 1p. 


4k UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAG 
for 1869 NOW READY, in three editions, No. 1, price 
2d.; No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in roan, with tuck and pocket, 
price ls. 

Give your orders at once to the Agents of the Herald, to Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, or to Mr. 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, Londen. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


~ x ° 

HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing Tunes to aun Martineau’s Hymns. : 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 

Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers, 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


LL Friends of Free Religious Thought and 


the Free Expregsion of it should read the TRUTH- 
SEEKER. Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS, Published 
monthly; price Threepence. Any bookseller will su py itte 

ir: G 


order on receiving the name of the London pub 
rocured. 
from JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
1,000 engravings, together with maps and plates), a new edi- 


Fox, Paternoster Row, 
WORK may be 
chester, 
for cash :— 


E followin 
Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY (containing above 


tion, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 8, CO) 
matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. ap a . 


PRICES: 

Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 188. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto 228. 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt .......... 258. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


4 BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 

Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer.... 
Ware's Formation of Character. . 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by vari 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truths and Errors 
Selections from the Works of Channing 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow 
Ware's Silent Pastor 2. 2.2.0.2 20c2 cscs 0s 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Frophote c 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms svems 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Job ............ 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c. .... 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church .........6.05 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion packebens 
Furness’s Domestic Worship.. 
Ware’s Home Life 


a 
&, 


OF DD AZaTHTH~I'D 09 COD ATED DIDO 
MOCAMEAQOCOCAARSL CADRE 


Channing's complete Works, in 3 vols.. ME 15 
BUSS COMsuaR LEMSOND cuca cessinn cnpseduveahsnetae - 6 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels............eeceeeee 7 


SEASON 1368-9. 
ESSRS. H. JEWITT & CO. beg to call 


the attention of their Friends and Customers to their 
New Importations of AMERICAN NOVELTIES for the 
approaching Holidays, for the whole of which they hold the 
English Patents. 


SILVER CHIMES, for the Lawn, Floor, or Table.—For the 
Table, with ivory balls and pins, mallets, cues, targets, &c. 
complete, £5. For the Floor, complete, £3. 15s. In style of 
Billiard Table, on solid black walnut legs, ONE ONLY FOR SALE 
THIS CHRISTMAS, £52. 103. 


PLANCHETTE, the latest American Sensation, 10s. and 
17s. Ditto in Vulcanite or Plate Giass (perfect iusulators), 
2ls. and £1. lls. 6d. 


“FIGHTING ROOSTERS,” an Amusing Exhibition of two 
barn-door fowls in deadly conflict, 15s. 

UNIVERSAL BUILDING SLABS, by which almost any- 
thing which an ingenious child can imagine, it can build. 
Indeed, the variety of obj-cts capable of being made by these 
Slabs is almost endless. From 5s. to 20s. 


NEEDLE GUN GAMES, for Playing the American Game 
of Ten Pins by means of Spring ristols, 10s. 6d. to £5. 


NEEDLE MORTAR is capital practice in Artillery for 
Boys, 6s. 

TRETROPE, or WHEEL OF LIFE, though not a novelty 
this season, has not lost its freshness. It is the same article 
which Messrs. J. and Co. introduced into England last season, 
and for which Ser. successfully defended a suit in Chancery 
instituted by the Stereoscopic Company. Reduced this sea- 
son from 21s. to 12s. 

Messrs. H. J. and Co. bave no retail establishments, but 
will forward any of the above articles to any address on re- 
ceipt of cheque or post-office order for the amount. 

sual discount to the trade. 


H. JEWITT & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN NOVELTIES, 
141, LeiauTon Roap, Lonpon, N.W. 


STOBY invites the attention of friends 
@ and the public to her New Stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s WINTEK HOSIERY, in English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Wools. Also, a te pi ag pe oe Brushes, and 
hich she is selling at reduced prices. 
5 sari 4, ST. ANN'S PLACE, MANCHESTER, 


VY LIeM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Pedding Warchouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Be —_ Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


It seems that a change has come over the spirit 
of the Lords of the Salt Lake City since the receipt 
of the intelligence received a fortnight ago. More 
recent letters state that Brigham Young had issued 
an order forbidding the Mormons to deal with 
“ Gentiles,” and the stores of those merchants who 
do not belong to the brotherhood are deserted. 
The Mormons are determined to make a stand, and 
to obstruct the Pacific railroad in every possible 
way. Salt Lake City is fast filling up with strangers, 
and trouble is anticipated. Elder George Q. Cannon 
lately made a speech at the Mormon Conference, in 
which he declared he would die rather than permit 
a “Gentile” newspaper to be published in Salt 
Lake City. His threats were received with cheers. 
In allusion to the Pacific railroad he said: 

“We are told—openly and without disguise, that 

when the railroad is completed there will be such a 
flood of so-called ‘ civilisation’ brought in here that 
every vestige of us, our church and institutions, shall 
be completely obliterated. When we are told thus 
plainly and undisguisedly, would it not be folly, 
nay insanity, for us to sit still, fold our arms 
supinely, and await the crash without making a 
single effort to ward it off? A people who would 
be thus besotted would be unworthy the blessings 
which God has bestowed upon us.” 
As the number of United States troops on the 
spot 1s comparatively small, and an outbreak is said 
to be certain whenever the railroad approaches the 
Mormon capital, things begin to wear a serious 
aspect for the “ Gentiles.” 


A question was recently put to the authorities 
among the Russian clergy which reads somewhat 
strangely to us. It was whether the foundation of 
Sunday schools was in conformity with the doc- 
trines of the orthodox, that is, the Greek Church. 
The committee of the synod to which the question 
was referred has decided that not only such schools 
are not contrary to the laws of the Russian Church, 
but that attendance should take place on féte days 
as well as on Sunday. 


The successor of St. Peter has been giving what 
seems, to an heretical view, a somewhat singular 
commentary on the command of his Master to the 
apostle, “ Put up thy sword into its place, for all 
they that take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
A few days since, the Vicar of Christ—the represen- 
tative of the Prince of Peace—examined with 
interest and blessed the war material, presented by 
the Vendee-Breton Committee, consisting of a com- 
plete battery of rifled canon, four mountain 
howitzers, and ambulances for an entire division. 


Arrangements have been made for holding the 
next Church Congress in Liverpool, with the Earl 
of Derby as president. 


The following instance of Western ‘superstition 
ought to come, if we had such a heading, not under 
“ What the Churches are Doing,” but “ What they 
are not Doing:” 


“The child of a Devonshire labourer died from 
scalds caused by its turning over of a saucepan. 
At the inquest the following strange evidence was 
given by Ann Manley, a witness:—‘I am the wife 
of James Manley, labourer. I met Sarah Sheppard 
about nine o’clock on Thursday coming on the road 
‘with the child in her arms, wrapped in the tail of her 
frock. She said her child was scalded; then I 
charmed it as I charmed it before, when a stone 
hopped out of the fire last Honiton fair and scalded 
its eye. I charmed it in the road. I charmed it 
by saying to myself, “There was two angels come 
from the north, one of them bring fire and the 
other frost; in frost, out fire,” &c.; I repeated this 
three times; this is good for ascald. I can’t say 
it’s good for anything else. Old John Sparway told 
me this charm many years ago. A man may tell a 
woman the charm, or a woman may tell a man, but 
if a woman tells a woman, or a man a man, I 
consider it won’t do any good at all.” 


Dr. Vaughan, the vicar of Doncaster, was 
nominated as proctor to represent the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of York in the new Convocation, 
but has been withdrawn by those who put him 
forward because his views are not those of the 
clergy generally on the subject of the Irish Church. 
Dr. Vaughan (in a correspondence which has been 
published between him and Canon Hey), says he 
is very happy to be released from his candidature, 
and desires that on no subsequent occasion he may 
be proposed. “Nothing,” he says, “but a strong 
and (as I was assured) general wish on the part of 
the clergy of the archdeaconry overcame my re- 
luctance to be put in nomination on a former 
oceasion, I felt then, and I feel now, that it is not 
probable that any clergyman who desires to think 


for himself will long find himself the representative 
of any opinions but his own.” 

At the luncheon which followed the commemo- 
ration services at St. Andrew’s, Wells-street, Lon- 
don, on Monday, the Rev. B. Webb, the vicar, said 
he was compelled to say that he had lost faith in 
what was called the “free and open Church” 
movement. The services of his church had proved 
so attractive that it was impossible for the church- 
wardens to make adequate arrangements for the 
congregations. With the assistance of the Rev. 
Canon Cook, he had gone thoroughly into the 
matter, and he did not find that it was the practice 
of the primitive Church to throw open churches 
indiscriminately to all comers, and in future the 
seats of St. Andrew’s would be, to a great extent, 
assigned to the parishioners and communicants. 

The Pall Mall is of opinion that those who think 
with Mr, Gladstone that the justification of the 
Church of Englandis, not its general usefulness and 
convenience, but its preaching “the truth,” may 
find matter for suggestive meditation in the diffi- 
culty which has been found at Oxford in choosing 
Select Preachers for next year. The Proctors pro- 
posed the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Tait), the 
Dean of Westminster (Dr. Stanley), and the Dean 
of Christchurch (Dr. Liddell), all of whom were 
rejected by the remaining members of the nominat- 
ing board for fear of the consequences of their 
preaching on the undergraduate mind. 

The Weekly Register mentions as remarkable that 
the pupil of one Anglican prelate and the tutor of 
another should be now a Catholic priest. Canon 
Oakeley was educated, as a youth, by the Bishop 
of Winchester, and when afterwards a Fellow of 
Balliol College was tutor to the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The canon has, the Register believes, 
always maintained the most amicable relations with 
his distinguished pupil and tutor. 

A special service, held at St. Clement’s, Cam- 
bridge, on 3rd of Nov., at which “high mass” was 
celebrated for “the repose of the soul” of the late 
Primate, having been brought under the notice of 
the Bishop of Ely, he expresses his disapproval of 
such proceedings, but adds, 

“You are probably aware that a decision of the 
Court of Arches has been given, to the effect that 
prayers for the dead have not been forbidden by 
the Church of England, and you will, therefore, 
see that there may be legal difficulty in dealing 
with the question which you have brought to my 
notice.” 

It has been remarked as a singular coincidence 
that, ninety-four years ago, the two Liberal candi- 
dates for the representation of Bedford were 
Samuel Whitbread, and John Howard, the philan- 
thropist. The former was elected, but John 
Howard, a man whose name will endure as long 
as the English language is spoken, was rejected, 
principally on account of his Nonconformity. At 
the recent election for the same borough, the two 
Liberal candidates were again a Whitbread and a 
Howard. This time, however, both were success- 
ful, and Mr. Howard,a Wesleyan, was at the head 
of the poll, a fact which may be taken to indicate 
the growth of public opinion on the question of 
Nonconformity. 

The only Roman Catholic in the new House of 
Commons elected by an English constituency, is 
Sir John Simeon, a man of culture and intelligence, 
who represents the Isle of Wight. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


In answer to the questions of the Rev. W. H. 
Ridley, respecting the “ Natal Scandal,” which we 
printed last week, Mr. F. J. Aldrich-Blake says: 

“So far is the Bishop of Natal from shirking 
a proper trial that he has repeatedly expressed 
to the Bishop of Capetown his readiness to sub- 
mit to such before a duly constituted ecclesias- 
tical court, and has absolutely offered to head a 
subscription himself to bring before such court 
the question, whether in his publications he has 
or has not transgressed the limits of teaching 
allowed by the latest decisions of the Court of 
Arches to the clergy of the Church of Engiand. 
He has all along declared his willingness to sub- 
mit to trial betore the Court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, but has refused, as I suppose 
every man with a graln of sense would refuse, 
to submit to the decision of any archbishop 
sitting merely in foro domestico. What he claims 
is to be tried by the laws of his country, and 
he is ready to abide by the result. I am ata 
loss, therefore, to understand, how any English- 
man, who values the protection of the law as 


being that by which not only his property but 
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his liberty of thought and action is secured to 
him, can wish to see this claim trampled under 
foot, as it must be and is when attempts are 
made to deprive a bishop of all his rights by 
persons who, abhorring the lay element which 
exists in our ultimate Court of Appeal, rather 
than seek a decision which might possibly be 
adverse to them, choose to consider their own 
sacerdotal opinions as of higher authority than 
the laws of their country.” 

In a letter to the Rock with reference ‘to some 
r-marks;it had made on a speech of his, Dr. Temple 
says: 

“T should like to say that I am a thorough Pro- 
testant. I look on Popery as a most mischievous 
delusion. I may not, perhaps, think that Protes- 
tants are always wise in their mode of attack, but 
no one goes beyond me in hearty desire for the 
advancement of the cause of true Protestantism. 
But I am sure that if there is one thing which be- 
yond all others will advance that Church in Ire- 
land, it is to disestablish the Irish Church, The 
Trish Church established has made no impression 
on Popery for three hundred years. Disestablish 
it, and I shall be much surprised if in thirty years 
the Roman Catholic priests will not wish that it 
had been left alone.” 


In some remarks on the Archbishop of Armagh’s. 
damaging defence of the Irish Establishment, a 
correspondent of the Pall Mall observes: 

“ The Archbishop’s fears involve a lower view of 
the zeal and. devotion of the Irish Church than I 
should myself be disposed to take. It has been 
said again and again that the Established Church 
commands all the wealth and intelligence of the 
Irish people. If mere numbers are with the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, all that can make numbers 
formidable is with her Protestant rival. And yet, 
what the poor multitude do without a murmur or 
a boast seems to be altogether too much to expect 
of the rich few. ‘The voluntary system,’ says the 
Archbishop, ‘is incapable of adequately supplying 
with the means of grace’ the scattered Protestants 
of Ireland. No wonder the Irish Establishment. 
has failed as a ‘missionary Church. If she cannot 
make the sacrifices necessary to retain her own 
members, she is not likely to do much in the way 
of conversion. The flame of proselytising zeal is 
sure to languish when it is not fed by the charity 
that begins at home. 


But, even granting that the Archbishop’s expecta- 
tions will be fulfilled, we can surely yet 

“Deny that our conduct ought to be governed in 
the smallest degree by any consideration of the 
kind. If we wish to see no diminution in the 
ranks of the Protestants of Ireland, we have a 
perfect right to employ our money and our in- 
fluence in preventing such a result. But we have 
no business whatever to use for this purpose the 
money or the influence of people who are either 
indifferent or favourable to the change. Yet this 
is in effect what the Archbishop asks us to do. He 
lays down that one end of the State Church in 
Ireland is to keep certain persons Protestants who 
would otherwise become Roman Catholics. But 
he forgets that the country which maintains this 
State Church is, by an immense majority, Roman 
Catholic, and consequently that this particular 
appropriation of national property is necessarily an 
object of national dislike. Englishmen would 
hardly consider it a valid reason for establishing 
Roman Catholicism in England that, without such 
a measure, many Roman Catholics are in danger of 
lapsing into Protestantism ; and, with all deference 
to the Archbishop of Armagh, I do not see why the 
converse argument should have any greater weight 
in Ireland.. Of course a majority of the people of 
the United Kingdom have the power, if they think 
fit to exercise it, of applying Irish funds to any 
purpose they choose. But, unless this power 
justifies its possessors in dismissing all considera- 
tions of right and wrong, they are bound not to 
apply those funds toa purpose which is repugnant 
to the great body of the Irish people. If the 
Archbishop of Armagh were trustee for a Roman 
Catholic family, I should have no doubt as to his 
recognition of this truth. It is a pity that when 
the cestui que trust is a nation, he should be so much 
less to be depended on.” 


Dean Stanley preached at Westminster Abbey, 
on Sunday afternoon, from the words, “Let both 
grow together until the harvest.” Having explained 
the reasons why the word “Catholic” was added 
to the creed, he deprecated the use of party names 
either in politics or religion, for every one knew 
that all those names had lost the meaning which 
was originally attached to them. He did not deny 
the necessity there was for party, nor, indeed, some 
of the advantages which arose out of it; a State” 
without party, or a Church without dissensions and 
differences, would not be a living thing. Such dead 
Churches and States there were, but neither the 
State of England nor the Church of England was 
one of them, The great duty of the people was to 
see that these differences were not pushed to 
extremes or excess, remembering that, after all, 
their divisions were artificial and superficial rather 
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than ‘deep or permanent. Let them look to the 
names by which any of these parties are designated, 
either political or religious—he could not attempt 
to enumerate the long catalogue—but how trivial 
they were in their origin—how shifting in their 
meaning—how difficult to get into the actual facts 
of the case, Party watchwords, like party colours, 
changed from generation to generation, until at 
length they were used without any intelligible 
appreciation of their meat ing, the widest differences 
being found amongst those who knew the least and 
talked theloudest. The result of all this, however, 
should not be to lessen any man’s interest in Church 
or State, should make him not the less eager to 
defend what he considered good, or to reform what 
he believed to be evil. None should be unduly 
anxious for fear of the things that were coming 
upon the earth, but rather hopeful, knowing that 
the night was far spent and that day was at hand. 


In noticing a collection of Hymns and Sacred 
Songs entitled “Lyra Anglicana,” the Pall Mall 
singles out a poem by the Rev. R. Winterbotham, 
in which he thus apostropbizes a communion-table: 


i, “ O altar, low beneath thy shade 
Fx_ I still would lie, nor be afraid 
ai To watch beside thee through the night, 
Or trace thee by the moon’s pale light.” 


On which our contemporary’s remark is: 

“This is an example of the sort of religious 
sentiment which is often supposed to indicate a 
great advance on the point of view of the eighteenth 
century, Dr. Watts’s creed was not wide, nor was 
it tender; but, at least, it was not inconsistent with 
a manly temper. It is in no respect an advance on 
his mental attitude towards divine things to be 
haunted by fears of ‘the dark,’ and only supported 
by the presence of a wooden structure covered with 
velvet or baize.” 

With regard to his singling out certain men as 
the saints of the nineteenth century, Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies writes to the Guardian: 

“There is something which must seem a little 
odd in the selection which the John Bull reports 
me to have made of four persons—Arnold, Robert- 
son, Hedley Vicars, and Lincoln—to represent the 
saints of this century. The way in which I came 
to mention these persons, with others, was this. I 
was speaking of the influence of the biographies of 
good men in encouraging others to follow them, 
and named as examples certain lives which had 
proved interesting to the present generation of 
English Christians, The first was that of William 
Wilberforce, in speaking of whom I incidentally 
mentioned President Lincoln. I then referred to 
the lives of Havelock and Hedley Vickers, to those 
of Arnold and Robertson, and lastly, to that of 
Baron Bunsen. But I expressly guarded my 
hearers against concluding that the persons of 
whom we have interesting biographies were 
necessarily the best of their age.” 

The Times reports the Flying Dutchman of Eng- 
lish politics in view. It is just the sort of weather 
for the apparition. While everything is driving 
along with bare poles, “Convocation” suddenly 
appears, a quaint ship, of ancient build, with every 
stitch of canvas set, flying jib, sky-scrapers, and all, 
labouring not the least, and hardly bending to the 
blast that would send the masts of any other known 
ship in an instant over the side. Men of flesh and 
blood are careful how they deal with so question- 
ablea form. The Convocation of Canterbury, which 
haunts the Jerusalem Chamber, Dean’s-yard, and 
the cloisters, is the fata morgana cast on the monastic 
buildings from the opposite Parliament Houses. 
That is but a shade, and the Convocation of York 
is a still fainter, and, if possible, still less substantial, 
shadow of it. It has no other entity than that 
it has aname. It stands for nothing. It does not re- 
present aChurch. It doesnot representa single lay- 
man. It does not represent even the clergy. The 
first condition of the representation is that nobody 
shall be returned with the least particle of inde- 
pendence, or prudence, or other qualification for 
giving an opinion. Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster, is 
preeminently a moderate, independent, and con- 
seientious man. But Heaven has endowed him 
with reason and moral qualities ;—he is manifestly 
unfit for Convocation. What right has he there? 
He has mistaken his place, and is accordingly re- 
quested to retire. These Convocations observe the 
pious form of invoking the Divine aid and the pre- 
sence of the Holy Spirit in their deliberations, but 
the invocation and its possible results are antici- 
pated by the choice of men compelled to vot» just 
as they have been bid, not allowed an opinion of 
their own, and forbidden to listen to reason should 
it haply be offered to them. These impetuous and 
impatient gentlemen overlook the fact that the 
great question upon which they wish to pronounce 


a solemn negative is already decided, first by the 
House of Commons last spring, and then by the 
reformed constituency just now. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Morning Post 
says: 

“The Spanish bishops show no gratitude to the 
Government for their dangerous resistance to the 
popular demand for the separation of the Church 
from the State. They appear to be of opinion that 
the religious tolerance proclaimed by the ministry 
is a crime without extenuating circumstances, 
They are availing themselves to the utmost of the 
liberty of the press denounced in the syllabus, and 
anathematised by them in their palmy times of 
two months ago. 
fire of pastorals, petitions, and published sermons, 
and have hewed away, like doctors in theology, as 
they are, in pamphlets and flying sheets, but all to 
no purpose. If there be anything in which the 
mass of the nation, in the great cities at least, is 
unanimous, it is in their persistent aversion to 
Isabel De Bourbon, and their hostility to the epis- 
copal influence she protected. They have lived to 
see public Protestant worship installed in the great 
centres of population, Here, in Madrid, it has 
been organised by a committee of foreigners, con- 
sisting of French, English, Swiss, and German 
Protestants; the latter are very numerous.”, 

At the “inauguration.” of a font, given by Lord 
Dudley to St. Thomas’s Church, Dudley, the Rev. 
D. Melville, who preached on the occasion, said, 
“Baptism was taking off the old Adam, and putting 
on the new; in fact, i¢ was regeneration.” A 
mighty effect, it must be admitted, to be produced 
by the sprinkling of a few drops of water from the 
hand of a “ priest.” 


The Watchman furnishes a pretty good set of 
reasons for the attitude of hostility to the Church, 
which some of the Wesleyan Methodists have 
assumed in the late elections. It says: 

“Some of the clergy have to thank themselves 
for it. They have denounced us as schismatics, 
they have ignored our Church status, they have 
treated our ministers as laymen, they have rebap- 
tised our children, they have refused to bury our 
dead, they have driven our children from the 
national schools because their parents wished them 
to attend their own Sabbath-school, they have pre- 
vented us obtaining sites for schools and chapels, 
they have dismissed Methodist servants and ejected 
Methodist tenants, and they have threatened to 
prosecute our missionary collectors under the 
Vagrancy Act!” 

The following beautiful lines, called forth by the 
burial of Archbishop Longley, appear in the 
Guardian: 

ADDINGTON CHURCHYARD, NOVEMBER 3, 1868, 
They laid him in his village grave ; 

No scutcheoned car, no plumes were there! 

But all that he desired to have,— 

Child, Friend,and Priest—Love, Faith, and Prayer. 
Rare summer blossoms graced his pall, 

From Regal store and gardens nigh, 

While Autumn, in her pride of “ fall,” ; 

Lent skies that soothe, and winds that sigh. 
For, as we tracked, in air, his bier, 

Upborne to church, through glade and dell, 
From oak and beech what seemed a tear 

(He loved his trees !) leaf sheltered, fell. 

And well the woodland emblems suit,— 

Seed, bloom, nut, acorn, all were gone; 
So he had yielded up bis fruit, 5 

And then “ went home,” his ‘ duty done ;” 
Bequeathing to its kindred earth 

The husk that had contained the grain; 

Still waiting for that other birth, 
Where Life rules Time, and Death lies slain. 


‘THE SCHLEIERMACHER FESTIVAL. 


Tue following abridgment of a letter from Berlin 
to the Manchester Guardian will be interesting, we 
think, to not a few of our readers. 

On Saturday, Nov. 21st, the centenary of the 
great theologian’s birthday, a large assembly of the 
literary and the Jearned met in the hall of the Uni- 
versity, to hear an oration by Professor Twesten, 
in honour of Schleiermacher’s memory. Besides 
Dr. Von Mubler, the minister of public instruction, 
and Count Schwerin, Schleiermacher’s son-in-law, 
representatives of all the sciences, as well as of every 
party in the Church, were present. It was curious 
to see men of the strictest orthodoxy, such as the 
General Superintendent Buchsel and the Court 
Chaplain Hoffmann, sitting peacefully with others 
of the most liberal tendencies, such as the clergy- 
men Sydow and Lisco, to testify to their respect 
for the same great thinker; and perhaps the choice 
of Psalm 133, with which the ceremony was opened 
by the students’ choir, was a slightly humorous 
allusion to this phenomenon—(“ Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together 


They have kept up a running’ 


in unity.”) At all events, clerical bretbren met on 
that occasion who do not often meet elsewhere. Pro- 
sessor Twesten had sat at Schleiermacher’s feet in 
his student days, and could speak of him with feelings 
of personal reverence. As was most natural, how- 
ever, at such a place and under such circumstances, 
he addressed himself more particularly to Schleier- 
macher’s work as a philosopher and theologian, of 
which he gave a learned analysis. 

At the Church of St. Nicholas, the use of which 
had at first been refused, but was afterwards granted 
on condition that no regular liturgy should be used 
on the occasion, the Rev. Mr. Thomas delivered an 
oration, in which he took for his theme Schleier- 
macher’s life as a citizen anda man. The subject 
was almost too comprehensive for a single lecture, 
but the speaker accomplished his task very success- 
fully, and completely rivetted the attention of a 
large audience, concluding with the observation that 
“a higher wisdom had refused their commemoration 
the character of a religious ceremony, but he hoped 
that their silent prayer in memory of the dear 
departed would remind them of the words, “Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” 

Schleiermacher is little more than a name for the 
great majority of Englishmen, and perhaps some 
of your readers may be inclined to ask who this 
man was, that the Germans should make so much 
fuss about him. Anything like an adequate 
answer to that question would require a book 
rather than a paragraph, but I will just allude 
to a few of the most prominent passages in 
his life. Friedrich Schleiermacher, the son of a 
Protestant clergyman, was educated at the Herrnhut 
establishment at Barby, in all the rigorously ortho- 
dox tenets and ascetic habits of that sect. Possessing 
avery active and inquiring intellect, he could not 
remain satisfied with the cramping spirit of the 
place, or accept all its instruction on mere authority, 
and, after a severe mental struggle, involving a 
conflict with his father, he left Barby, and studied 
at the University of Halle. He took holy orders, 
spent three years as private tutor in the family of 
Count Donha Schlobitten, became curate of Lands- 
berg, and two years later, in 1796, chaplain to the 
principal hospital in Berlin, where he remained six 
years. During this period he formed an intimate 
friendship with Schlegel, Fichte, the two Humboldts, 
and other leading men. He also published bis first 
great work entitled “Discourses on Religion ” 
(1799), and the “ Monologues” (1801), the former 
of which is considered as forming quite an epoch 
in the religious life of Germany. The salient fea- 
ture in this, as in all his writings, is his impatience 
of all externally imposed control in matters of faith. 
Religion for him consists in a profound feeling of 
man’s relations to God, rather than in the accept- 
ance of certain dogmas. 1n 1802 he accepted the 
living of Stolpe, a little town in Pomerania, 
and in 1806 he was appointed to .a pro- 
fessorsbip, as also to the university chaplaincy, at 
Halle. In 1808 he came into unpleasant contact 
with the French who plundered Halle, and quar- 
tered soldiers in Schleiermacher’s house. The 
sufferings of his country under foreign oppres- 
sion roused all Schleiermacher’s passionate indig- 
nation, and from that time he hardly distinguished 
himself less as patriot than as a profound thinker 
and eloquent preacher. In 1808 he returned to 
Berlin, as he could not consent to remain in 
Halle after that city had passed under French 
sway, as part of King Jerome’s kingdom of West- 
phalia. He was immediately appointed preacher 
at Trinity Church, and two years later professor 
of theology at the then just established Univer- 
sity of Berlin, He retained both these offices 
till his death, in 1834. These twenty-six years 
were a time of never-flagging industry as a theo- 
logical and philosophical writer, of unwearied 
activity in the cause of his country until she 
came off triumphant in 1815, and of many a 
painful struggle in the defence of religious 
liberty after that date. Each of these phases 
of Schleiermacher’s life would constitute a 
great subject in itself. With regard to the first of 
them, I will only name his translation of Plato’s 
dialogues, with introductions; his Essays on the 
First Epistle to Timothy, as also on Luke; his 
Thoughts on German Universities; his great work 
on the Christian Faith; and many others far too 
numerous to mention. Considered as a patriot, he 
not only did good work in the pulpit. by keeping 
up the spirits of his countrymen, then labouring 
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under the pressure of a foreign yoke, and by 
inspiring them with faith in the justice of God who 
one day would bring their deliverance, but he also 
set them a practical example, stepped into the 
ranks as a militia-man, and shouldered his 
musket like the rest. On one occasion he under- 
took an extremely dangerous and secret mission 
to the Prussian King, then living at Konigs- 
berg. At a later period that same King looked 
on Schleiermacher with very different eyes. 
And here I come to the third side of Schleier- 
macher’s many-sided life. His strong condemna- 
tion of the connection between Church and State, 
which he regarded as fatal to the spirituality of the 
former; his new views on many points of doctrine, 
and the freedom with which he maintained them; 
as also his very Liberal politics, had made him 
obnoxious to the orthodox and bureaucratic spirit 
prevailing in high places. Among other bold acts, 
he openly contested the King’s right to impose on 
the Church a liturgy of His Majesty’s own compo- 
sition, and joined eleven other clergymen of Berlin 
in a solemn protest against it. In short, he became 
a persona ingrata, and was regarded with such 
suspicion at court, that at one time he lived in 
almost daily fear of arrest. One thing probably 
had a considerable effect in protecting him from 
extreme measures, and that was the intense love 
and admiration with which he inspired his large 
congregation, including many of the first names in 
rank and intellect. 

Though Schleiermacher and Hegel were colleagues 
as professors at the University of Berlin, they were 
not friends, and I believe met only on one occasion. 
Some mutual acquaintance purposely brought 
them together at an evening party, in the hope of 
witnessing an intellectual tournament between the 
somewhat massive, brusque, and imperious Con- 
servative philosopher and the more refined, Platonic, 
and very Liberal theologian. Of the details of the 
wordy duel that ensued I know nothing more than 
that Schleiermacher answered a long speech of 
Hegel’s with the observation, “ Ah, I see you are a 
Philister,” an offence which Hegel never forgave. 
Your space would not allow of my touching on 
Schleiermacher’s philosophical opinions; but the 
above jottings may suffice to show that it was not 
only the philosopher, but quite as much the man, 
for whose memory Protestant Germany entertains 
such an enthusiastic affection. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


A large meeting was held a few weeks since in 
New York, to promote the free-seat system in all 
Episcopal Churches. The Bishop of Tennessee 
urged in a forcible manner that, although the man- 
date of the Saviour was to preach the Gospel to all, 
under the pew-renting system the poor were as 
effectually excluded from the privileges of the 
Gospel as though the Church doors were deliber- 
ately and wilfully barred against them. What 
could be more contradictory than to see Christians 
consecrate to God, or give away to His service, a 
house of worship, and the next moment sell out to 
the highest bidder the Lord’s property ?—The 
Bishop of Wisconsin referred to an ancient Syrian 
temple, which for century on century, whether 
used by idolators, Mahomedans, or more modern 
Christians, had ever preserved absolute freedom to 
its worshippers, and, let it pass to whom it might, 
it would never lose its character until it should fall 
into the hands of the Episcopal Church. The time 
is coming when the Church will no longer submit 
to be ruled by wealth, and if in its upward march 
Dives is found in the way,so much the worse for 
Dives.— The Bishop of Maine stated that this move- 
ment of free churches was at the very foundation 
of our religious organisation. Thetime was coming 
when Christian men would rise up and declare that 
God’s house shall be free, and that no man would 
contribute a dollar to build other than free churches. 
Are there not Christian men who will stand up for 
this principle? If the clergy will come in close 
relations with the people, no question of support 
can ever arise. One thousand of the poorest people 
that can be got together will always be sufficient 
to sustain a church. He believed his dream of a 
large church, open to all, was soon to be fulfilled, 
and both in words and works would he always be 
found devoted to the perfecting of these grand and 
noble results, the greatest the American people 
have yet seen, 


The Rey. John Anketell, who dates from “St. 
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Paul’s Rectory, Havana, N.Y.,”in a letter to the 
Guardian, asks a question, which those who are 
acquainted with Church History know can only be 
answered in the affirmative. He thus writes :— 

“Tnotice that a recent correspondent of your 
valuable paper has well said that ‘the Roman 
Church committed a most unwarrantable act when 
she tacked on to the Nicene Creed that of Pope 
Pius 1V. But permit me to ask whetber the words 
‘and the Son’ (Filioque) have not been interpolated 
without any warrant from an undisputed General 
Council, and against the constant protest of the 
Orthodox Eastern Church ? I venture to ask this, 
because six of our dioceses (Alabama, Indiana, 
Maine, Missouri, Western New York, and Wiscon- 
sin) voted last summer Synodically (and all but 
one unanimously) for a restoration of the true text 
of the Nicene Creed ; and I doubt not that we shall 
ultimately carry the measure.” 


The Liberal Christian informs us that the Rev. T. 
K. Beecher is considerably exercised because of the 
growing disposition to draw the denominational 
lines, particularly between Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. “ Presby-tweedledum — Congre- 
tweedledee, and yet there are churches about to 
go asunder, and there are loving brethren becoming 
estranged, because of this poor dum and dee.” 


It appears that Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, 
has recently ventured to violate the canon under 
which the Rev. Mr. Hubbard, a short time ago was 
tried, by inviting a Moravian Bishop to sit with him 
in the chancel and take part in conducting the ser- 
vice, at Elizabeth town, New Jersey. After all, 
Bishops, we suppose, are but men, and liable to 
human sympathies. 


In an address given by the Rev. C. H. Dall, 
the American Unitarian missionary to India, he 
mentioned that Unitarianism was first introduced 
into that country in 1813, by a native who be- 
came convinced of the truths of that doctrine 
while in England. He was baptised under the 
name of William Roberts, and his son [who was 
educated in England] by the same name is now 
engaged in carrying forward the work which his 
father began in Madras. Besides this chapel 
there are three other places of Unitarian worship 
and ten schools in India. Mr. Dall comes daily 
in personal contact with about two hundred young 
men in these schools, 


The Rev. James Martineau, having been invited 
by the Alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School to 
preach the annual sermon before them nextsummer, 
has declined the invitation in the following letter : 


“In these days of rapid mental change it is so 
rare a privilege for a veteran to retain any hold of 
the confidence of a younger generation, that he may 
well hesitate before he declines the opportunity 
which they generously offer him, of speaking to 
them, and conversing with them, on the Divine 
lessons of the time. But though nowhere in the 
world could I find myself in more congenial society 
than among the Alumni of the Harvard Theological 
School, on whose roll are many of the names 
I love and honour most, yet I plainly see that 
my duty is to stay ut home. Were I only 
a minister, temporary leave of absence might 
be attainable at any required time. But 
having besides professional duties which can 
be neither suspended nor deputed, I am bound 
to the academic terms and examination; and 
as these are concurrent in Harvard and in London, 
Icannot be at liberty for engagement at both. I 
am, moreover, but a badtraveller. I am accustomed 
at home to retreat from the summer heats to the 
Scottish Highlands. AndI fear I should hardly 
have physical energy to make effective use in the 
United States of the two hottest months of the 
year, from the middle of Jwy to the middle of 
September, the only time at my disposal. I am 
constrained, therefore, to forego the idea of visiting 
New England ; and must be content with express- 
ing my heartfelt thanks for the honourable trust 
reposed in me. I can attribute the selection only 
to this: that while not untouched myself with the 
Conservative spirit of the older generation, I have 
never been afraid of the newer movements of 
thought and faith, but have owned their function 
as the indispensable centrifugal forces of the world, 
which the Spirit of God still holds to a common 
centre, and will reduce to some symmetrical place 
at last.” 


WESLEY’S VIEWS ON THE PRIESTHOOD. 


Mucu misconception with regard to Wesley’s views 
on ministerial orders and prerogatives exists even 
among his followers, and several High Churchmen 
have recently been trying to take advantage of what 
they supposed to be his opinions, and use them in sup- 
port of their own system. The English Churchman, 
for instance, not only makes him out to have been 
an upholder of the doctrine of “ Apostolical Succes- 
sion,” but also to have vouched for the “ threefold 
order” of ministers, and for an “outward priest- 
hood,” ordained and authorised to offer “an out- 


ward sacrifice ;” and in. support/of this misrepre- 


sentation, for such it is, it gives a quotation from the 
“ Church and State Handy Book,” which seems clear 
enough. But Dr. Rigg, in a letter to the Guardian, 
by a very plain tale puts the matter to rights. He 
says: 

tt is equally certain that the passage quoted in 
the English Churchman was really written by 
Wesley, and yet that it is in complete antagonism 
to his deliberate and matured conclusions on all 
the points involved, as consistently held by» him 
for more than five-and-forty years, and until his 
death. 

“The passage quoted may be found in a letter 
written by John Wesley to his brother-in-law, 
Hall, under date December 27,1745. Itso happens 
that this is precisely the last utterance on the part 
of Wesley of those exalted High Church principles 
which he had imbibed at Oxford, which he carried 
with him to Georgia, and which he began to unlearn 
from the time of his embracing the doctrine of 
justification by faith, under the instruction of the 
Moravian, Peter Bohler, after his return from 
Georgia. With these principles he parted reluct- 
antly, one after the other. And within a month 
after the date of the letter from which the quota- 
tion is taken, he found himself compelled to give 
up even those ideas of ecclesiastical order and pre- 
rogative, which cling to many clergymen with a 
kind of immortal tenacity, which at the present day 
are held by not a few ecclesiastics who, in all other 
respects, belong to the Evangelical Low Church 
school. 

“T say this is precisely John Wesley’s last utter- 
ance of ecclesiastical High Church principle, as 
strictly and truly defined. On the neat page follow- 
ing the letter from which the quotation is taken, under 
the date ‘Jan. 20th, 1746 ’—that is, within a month 
after the date of the letter—may be read the fol- 
lowing entry: 

“¢Monday, 20th, I set out for Bristol. On the 
road I read over Lord King’s account of the primi- 
tive Church. In spite of the vehement prejudice 
of my education, I was ready to believe that this 
was a fair and impartial draught. But if so, it 
would follow that Bishops and Presbyters are 
(essentially) of one order ; and that originally every 
Christian congregation was a Church independent 
of all others.’ 

“Wesley learnt his lesson once for all. ‘The 
vehement prejudice of his education’ having once 
been overcome, he never afterwards faltered in his 
views. From this time to his death in 1791, he 
was, as I have elsewhere said and shown, ‘a very 
Low Churchman, holding what were virtually 
Presbyterian views, only that they were held with 
a freer and larger liberality than is common among 
Presbyterians.’ He always dated his final change 
of ecclesiastical principles from his reading the 
tract of Lord King (who became Chancellor before 
he died)—that is, from the 20th of January, 1746. 
Writing to Dr. Coke in 1784, Wesley says, ‘ Lord 
King’s Account of the Primitive Church convinced 
me many years ago that Bishops and Presbyters. 
are the same order.’ Writing to his brother Charles © 
in 1785, he declares ‘ As to the ‘ uninterrupted suc- 
cession,’ I know it to be a fable which no man ever 
did or can prove.’ : 

“In a letter to the London Chronicle, which he 
sent under date February 19th, 1761, and in his 
‘Roman Catechism and Reply Thereto, he dis- 
tinctly denies and he refutes (at least to his own 
satisfaction and to mine) all the points which, in 
the passage cited in the Church and State Handy- 
Book, in the English Churchman, and by Mr. Fraser, 
he upholds. 

“To quotesuch a passage, therefore, as evidence of 
Wesley’s views, is altogether unfair and misleading. 
Such were his views as an Oxford High Chureh- 
man; in truth, he held, from 1735 to 1740, views as 
ritualistically exalted as those of any Romanising 
Ritualist of the present day. But from the day 
that Wesley embraced the doctrine of justification 
by faith, these views began to die out of him. And 
before the summer of 1746 he had fundamentally 
and finally renounced them all.” 


LITERARIA. 


Wz are glad to see that the Rev. G. W. Conder, of 
Manchester, in compliance with numerous requests, 
is printing in a very cheap form for circulation, the 
spirited address which he delivered to working men 
at the Leeds meeting of the Congregational Union 
Itseems to us well adapted to recommend a greater 
attention to religious duties than is commonly found 
among the class for whom it is intended. ay 


The well-known series of Tauchnitz editions of 
English authors has nearly reached its thousandth 
volume, and the publisher proposes to make that 
volume an edition of the Authorised Engish version 
of the New Testament, beautifully printed in so- 
called old-faced type, enriched with foot-notes by 
Dr. Tischendorf, giving in English the translatable. 
readings of the Sinaitic, the Vatican, and the. 
Alexandrine MSS. 

The first volume of a new and complete edition, 
of the Poetical Works of John and Cnarles Wesley,, 


| collected and arranged by G, Osborn, D.D., is now 
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ready for delivery to subscribers. The work is to 
be in two volumes, and will contain poems of 
Charles Wesley which have not before been pub- 
lished. 


Mr. Clarke, public orator at Cambridge, who has 
recently visited Ireland, and mixed with persons of 
all classes and opinions there, has published a 
thoughtful pamphlet entitled “A Few Words on 
Trish Questions” (Macmillan), which affords a good 
idea of the prevailing tone of sentiment and feeling 
in the sister country. We do not always agree 
with him in his opinions, but they are presented in 
a way which renders them well deserving of consi- 
deration. He is in favour of endowing Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland, but seeing that there is no 
likelihood of this mode of settling the Church 
question being adopted, he goes in heartily for Mr. 
Gladstone’s plan, and shows that the effect of dis- 
establishment will be, not to weaken, but strengthen 
Protestant Episcopalianism where it has so long 
been in a languishing condition. Of the general 
results he says : 


“The passing of this measure will be everywhere 
received as a convincing proof of goodwill on the 
part of the English towards the Irish people; the 
great pretext on which agitators have founded 
their complaints of English tyranny will be re- 
moved, and Irish discontent will languish and die 
away when no longer fostered by foreign sym- 
pathy.” 

The Pall Mail says: 


“The Rev. Orby Shipley is to be congratulated 
on the achievement of an ingenious theological 
double entendre. He advertises, as published by one 
of the most eminent religious booksellers, a volume 
which he describes as ‘Preparation for Death; 
translated from the Italian of Alfonso, Bishop of 
St. Agatha.” Who in the world, the simple-minded 
reader will ask, is ‘Alfonso, Bishop of St. Agatha ?” 
And being wholly unaware whois the said ‘Alfonso,’ 
he may very possibly be induced to purchase the 
said ‘Preparation,’ especially if he is attracted by 
the additional announcement that the book forms 
‘the Advent volume of the Ascetic Library.’ But 
what would the same simple-minded reader 
have done if, instead of ‘Alfonso, Bishop of 
St. Agatha,’ the writer of the treatise in question 
had been described by the name by which he is 
universally known among Catholics and Protestants 
alike—namely, Alfonso Liguori, the writer of sundry 
well-known casuistical treatises, which are held to 
be most objectionable by allthe old school of Roman 
Catholic theologians, and of sundry devotional 
works of the most mawkish and extravagantly 
Mariolatrous kind? Undoubtedly, any editor cr 
translator has a right to advertise his publications 
under any title, not absolutly false, which may serve 
to help their sale. But, at the same time, Mr. 
Shipley can hardly complain if his ruse is detected 
and exposed. The order of ‘ Redemptorists,’ too, 
or ‘ Liguorians,’ as they are sometimes called, which 
was founded by this same Bishop of St. Agatha, 
happens to be precisely that one of the modern 
Roman religious bodies which has developed 
the peculiarities of modern Roman pietism 
to the most extreme extent. Its system is 
a@ species of emasculated Jesuitism; and the 
canonization of its founder, though it has silenced 
the tongues of the more healthy and learned Roman 
theologians and spiritual writers, has proved a 
painful fact for those who dislike to see a fanaticism 
something like that of the earlier days of English 
Methodism authoritively sanctioned by Rome itself. 
Whether the English translator has Bowdlerized 
the original Italian or not, according to Anglican 
notions of theological strong language, we cannot 
‘say. The mere publication of the effeminacies of 

_ Liguori in an English shape, whether ‘adapted’ to 
the babes and sucklings of the High Church, or 
presented in their full flavour to the maturer 
palates of advanced Ritualism, is in itself a suffi 

. ciently suggestive sign of the times,” 


Ghe Unitarian Berald. 
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DRUMMERS ECCLESIASTIC, 


NEVER in our time, we believe, was the “drum 
ecclesiastic” beaten so violently and so dis- 
creditably by the State clergy as it has been 
during the late election, It was not unnatural 
that, with their belief of what the consequences 
of disestablishment would be to their brethren 
of the Irish Church, and hereafter perhaps to 
themselves, they should feel strongly on the 
subject; but this was no reason why they 
should disgrace themselves and dishonour their 
profession, as many have done, by their un- 
scrupulous partizanship, and utter want of 
charity and discretion, Numbers of them, and 


those too belonging to the school which pro- 
fesses to be most strict in its morals and 
evangelical in its piety, have, to say tho least, 
winked at the employment of the basest means 
of corruption, watched, without a word of re- 
proof voters come staggering up to the poll, 
helped to put into circulation what they must 
have known to be thoroughly groundless 
slanders, and worked upon the fears of the 
ignorant and timid by statementsso mendacious 
that we scarcely like to characterise them by 
such terms as we feel they deserve. 

Of the manner in which some have exerted 
their influence, or tried to exert it, we have an 


example, though not one of the worst, in Arch- 
deacon Pollock, vicar of Bowdon, Cheshire. 


Our readers may, perhaps, remember that at 
the last York Convocation he achieved un- 
enviable notoriety by casting foul aspersions on 
the religious character of his fellow-Christians 
belonging to the Wesleyan body. This same 
archdeacon again made himself conspicuous 
during the time of the election. “A Strong 
Churchman,” who evidently knowsthat where- 
of he affirms, complained, through the columns 
of the Manchester Guardian, that Mr. Pollock, 
from the pulpit, “ denounced in violent terms 
all supporters of Mr, Gladstone, applying the 
epithets of unbelievers, atheists, &c., and 
threatening them with the vengeance of the 
Great Judge ;” and the writer asked “ by what 
right does the Archdeacon vilify me and other 
members of the congrega tion he presides 
over?” The Archdeacon’s reply is simple 
and instructive. He takes exception to the 
“Strong Churchman’s” statement, though it 
is abundantly confirmed by others, and gives 
this account of the part of his sermon referred 
to: 

“JT said that in a few days many of my hearers 
would have a solemn duty to perform. It would 
be well for them to consider anxiously the course 
they were about totake. Would they range them- 
selves ‘ against the truth,’ or ‘for the truth ?’ in the 
cause of right against might, or of might against 
right ? for the maintenance of the faith of Christ, 
or the propagation of the devil’s falsehoods? The 
vote, I said, which they gave at the hustings would 
meet them at the judgment seat. And let them 
consider well whether that could be the side of 
truth, on which every professed atheist, every 
avowed unbeliever, and every abettor of the Romish 
superstition was notoriously enlisted.” 

This is no bad illustration of the sort of 
presumption to which Evangelical orthodoxy 
leads. With the Archdeacon conscientious 
conyictions evidently go for very little, if 
they chance to go against his. It seems not 
to enter his head that Ae may possibly be in 
the wrong. Those who are not ranged with 
him must needs be “against the truth,” and 
“against right,” and engaged in “the propa- 
gation of the devil’s falsehoods.” 

It is of no use, we imagine, to reason with 
a man who knows so little of the subject, or 
else is so blinded by passion, asto think that Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s measure calls upon us “ to violate 
a solemn national compact, to confiscate the 
Church’s patrimony, to bid our Queen forswear 
herself, to give new impetus and opportunity 
to a false and tyrannical superstition, and to 
cast away, for the first time in our history, 
our national covenant with Gop!” and we 
will only remind him, therefore, in his own 
words, that such “idle” representations will 
“meet him at the judgment seat.” 

Zealous Nonconformists as we are, we yet 
cannot but sincerely deplore the infatuation 
which the clergy generally have shown, in 
again so completely identifying themselves 
with that party in the State which, in regard 
to all the great questions of national policy, 
has been proyed to have been invariably 
wrong, and has ever eet itself in opposition to 


a granting of the people’s rights and an exten- 
sion of its privileges. Ifthey had not allowed 
themselves to be entirely governed by their 
passions and their prejudices, they might have 
seen that the sole result of their late frantic 
efforts would be to excite the alarm and stir up 
the religious animosity of the weak and 
foolish, and so enable them here and there to 
win a temporary triumph over their opponents, 
and that the very utmost which they could 
hope for would be that they might obstruct 
a measure which it was out of their power 
to defeat; while at the same time, by lending 
themselves to a system of malignant slander 
and uncharitable denunciation, they were 
taking a sure way to damage their influence 
with a better and more thoughtful class, who 
were not to be frightened out of their reason 
bythe“ No Popery” cry, and groundless appeals 
to their fears, like those of the vicar of Bowdon. 
If, however, they will persist in going against 
the sense of the nation, as in the present case 
they are clearly shown to have done, they 
must expect that the sense of the nation will 
go against them; and when matters more 
nearly affecting themselves than ths disesta- 
blishment of the Irish Church come up for 
iscussion, as assuredly jthey will do before 
long, they can hardly hope that the passionate 
and unreasoning resistance which they have 
now offered to a great act of justice will be 
remembered to their advantage. 


A DAMAGING PLEA FORTHE IRISH CHURCH. 


On many occasions lately the Irish Establishment, 
looking at the pleas offered on its behalf, might 
with good reason have exclaimed, “Call you this 
backing of your friends? A plague on such back- 
ing!” Notably is this the case with the defence 
put forth by the Archbishop of Armagh, who 
argued that “the overthrow of the Established 
Church in Ireland would lead to a very extensive 
emigration on the part of those of its members who 
have the means of removing their families, and to 
the forsaking of the faith of their fathers on the 
part of many who remained.” The Pall Mail says 
this statement establishes the following conclu- 
sions, and cannot be interpreted in any other way: 

“The Protestants of the Church of Ireland (for 
the most part) care so little for their religion that 
if placed under circumstances in which its ministry 
is carried on with difficulty they abandon it 
directly, and select—not this or that other persua- 
son—but the prevalent one in the neighbourhood ; 
that which it will give them least trouble to join. 
(These Protestants, of whom this is alleged, 
are at the same time presumably the most 
religious and intelligent class in the country.) 
And so utter is this carelessness that, in point 
of fact, they are constantly in the habit 
(much to be regretted) of emigrating to Ame- 
rica, where, there being no Established Church, 
their apostasy is all but certain. In America, how- 
ever, they. only pick up their new religion by 
chance. In Ireland, if the State ceases to pay 
their ministers, they will become Papist to a cer- 
tainty, as the Popish chapel is the only place they 
can go to. Therefore do not disestablish the 
Church of Ireland, and drive these poor weak 
creatures into the worst kind of apostasy. It 
follows, of course, as a corollary that the fewer 
the Anglicans in any given district or parish, the 
greater the necessity for the State paying their 
clergy therein. In ‘towns and districts thickly 
populated with Protestants’ you might, possibly, 
dispense with such payment, as the flocks might 
provide their own pastors without any very dis- 
tressing self-sacrifice. But the smaller the flock, 
the stronger reason for relieving it from any exer- 
tion on its own account. 

Now let Protestants in general mark, we will not 
say the absurdity of these conclusions—that speaks 
for itself—but the disgrace which is thereby thrown 
on their name and religion. In comparison with 
Irish Protestants the Romanists of that country are 
on the whole miserably poor. For them, however, 
the State does nothing, and {they decline State 
assistance, in perfect reliance on voluntary exertion. 
They emigrate in vast numbers into the States and 
the British colonies, swarming into parts where 
they cannot expect to meet with any ready supply 
of the ordinances of their religion. The priesthood 
very naturally entertain no little jealousy of the 
religious results of this vast exodus: nevertheless, 
they submit to it as one of the inevitable condi- 
tions of society in this century. And the result 
justifies their submission. They probably lose in 
the first instance a good many of the more care- 
less members of their persuasion. But, in the long 
run, Romanism follows its adherents, and extends 
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itself by ceaseless efforts and great self-sacrifice 
over the newly-inbabited portions of the earth. 
Look on this picture, and compare it with that 
drawn by the Archbishop of Armagh of Protestant 
constancy, 

And let us remember this also. To the Romanist 
the frequent ministrations of the priest are almost 
essential. To the Protestant—and whatever their 
other qualities may ba, Irish Churchmen are Pro- 
testants to the backbone—these ministrations are 
aids to devotion and comfort in spiritual distress, 
but they are nothing more. The Protestant, with 
his Bible to support him, is priest in his own house- 
hold, and may dispense, as far as the substantial 
interests of his soul are concerned, with that mere 
outward aid of which he regrets the absence as only 
a secondary privation. ~We speak, of course, not of 
those who are imbued with the effeminate semi- 
Popery of fashionable life in the present day, but 
of Protestants in earnest; such as [reland possesses 
in abundance; the worthy descendants of those 
who went out into the American wilderness two 
hundred years ago (and many Church of England 
men in the number, as well as Nonconformists), 
carrying with them their own faith and their 
own resources to support it, only too glad 
to be permitted to worship in theie own 
way unmolested, and certainly reckoning very 
low indeed, in their list of inevitable evils, 
that of not having their clergy paid for them by the 
public. Those times are past, but we would fain 
hope the men themselves have left successors, and 
that we have better things to look forward to in 
“Greater Britain’ than a ricketty ecclesiastical 
edifice leaning on a Colonial Episcopate Fund, and, 
in Ireland, than one resting on mere establishment. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that we repudiate 
altogether the caricature drawn by the Archbishop 
of his co-religionists. Nevertheless, as in most 
caricatures drawn by men pretty well acquainted 
with their subjects, there is a certain amount of 
likeness. There can be little doubt that the conve- 
nience of an Establishment for the benefit of a small 
minority does draw into it, and keep in it, a certain 
number of half-hearted and very worthless adhe- 
rents. But there can be as little doubt that numbers 
of prouder spirits who, under other circumstances, 
might weigh the spiritual claims of the Church so 
established with impartial attention, are kept ata 
contemptuous distance from her by the conscious- 
ness that she is a makeshift only—a mere creature 
of the State—to join which and leave the communion 
of the true but unendowed Church of the people 
could not be achieved without a strong sense of 
degradation.” ; 


a BE SE TEE FI TI 


” FIRESIDE READINGS. 


HEIMWEH. 
ELIZABETH D. CROSS. 

How beautiful she lies, and fair 
As any Jily—braided hair 

Dark brown on the white brow, 

As cold as marble now! 
To the great city she had come, 

Where fades the faultless red 

Of lip and cheek ; last night she said, 
“TJ wish I could go home.” 


How still she lies—she, who to-day 
Thought to have travelled miles away ! 
Round is the smooth young cheek, but ah, how 
white! 
And white the deep-fringed lids that hide the 
bright 
And tender eyes, too true to roam; 
Where is their love-light fled ? 
Only last night she said, 
“T wish I could go home.” 


The words she spake were-sweet 
Last night—* Where shall I meet, 
Far off, in the strange lands, 
Hearts as true and hands 
As kind as those at home ?” 
To-day they found her dead ; 
Then they remembered the sweet words she said, 
And knew she had gone home. 


_——————QS 


A DONKEY TEACHING PHILOSOPHY. 


“Wauo’p be a donkey 2?” said a smart-looking horse 
that was grazing in a meadow, under the hedge of 
which a heavy-laden donkey was picking up a 
thistle. 

“‘ Who’d be a donkey ?” said a cow in the oppo- 
site meadow, looking at him through the gate. 

“Who'd be a donkey ?” said an elderly gentle- 
man dressed in black, walking, in a reflecting man- 
ner, up the road, his arms crossed behind his back, 
and his stick under his arm. 

“Friends,” said the donkey, with a very long 
piece of bramble hanging from his mouth, “ you'll 
excuse my speaking while I’m eating, which is in 
no way polite ; but in order to set your benevolent 
hearts at rest, 1 beg to assure you that J'd bea 
donkey.” 

“Well, said the horse, “ there’s no accounting for 
tastes. I wouldn’t. Do you mean to say you pre- 
fer your ragged pasture out there to my delicious 
fare in here ? 


_ “Inever tasted yours,” said the donkey, “mine 
is very pleasant.” ; 


“Do you mean to say, friend,” asked the cow, 
“that you prefer carrying that heavy load to living 
at ease, as I do?” 

“T never lived at ease; I am used to my burden,” 
said the donkey. : 

“T should think, my poor friend,” replied the 
gentleman, “ you would be glad to change places 
even with your master, vagabond that he is, You 
would certainly escape beating and starvation. I 
see the marks on your poor head where the blows 
have been, and your ribs plainly tell what your 
ordinary fare is.” 

“Sir,” said the donkey, “I am greatly obliged to 
you for your pity, but I assure you it is misplaced; 
my master is more of a brute than I am, both when 
he gets intoxicated and when he beats me. I den’t 
like beating, especially about the head ; but if is a 
part of my lot to bear it, and when the pain is past 
Iforzet it. As to starving, there are degrees in 
starvation; Iam many points from the bottom of 
the scale, as you may see from the delicate piece 
of bramble I was finishing when you spoke. I be- 
lieve my master, who cannot dine on a hedge, more 
freauently suffers from hunger than I do.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the gentleman, “ your 
philosophy i; great; but that burden must be too 
much for you ; it is twice too heavy for your size.” 

“Tt is heavy, sir; but who is without a burden P 
You, sir, for instance—pardon me, not for worlds 
of thistles would [ bring you ona par with a poor 
donkey—you are, as I should judge, the clergyman 
of this parish ? ” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman. 

“ And you have a family 2” 

“Yes; six cbildren.” 

“ And servants, of course.” 

“Yes; three.” 

“Dear me,” said the donkey. “Sir, excuse me 
again; but what ismy burdentoyours? A parish, 
six children, and three servants!” 

“Oh! but my cares are such that I am constituted 
to bear them.” 

“Just so, sir,” said the donkey, “and my burden 
fits my back, The truth is, sir, I believe—and I 
would recommend you (once more excuse me) to 
put it in your next sermon—that half of our wants 
are created; half, and more than half, of our 
miseries are imaginary ; half, and more than half, 
of our blessings are lost, for want of seeing them. 
I learned this from my mother, who was a very 
sensible donkey, and my experience in life has 
shown me its truth. With neither of my friends 
over the hedge would I change places, scornful as 
they look, while I say it. As for you, sir, let me 
tell you that a thunderstorm, which will not touch 
my old grey coat, will spoil your new one; and I 
advise you to run for it, while I finish my dinner.” 

qx 


AN UNFORTUNATE SCRIBE. 


THERE are some punishments in Abyssinia, not 
recognised by the law, that are sometimes inflicted 
by the arbitrary will of the chiefs, as flaying alive, 
splitting down with an axe, cutting up by bits (as 
a finger or a toe each day), burying to the neck 
alive in the earth, binding the victim naked on a 
black anthill anointed with honey or butter (this I 
only heard of once)—also sewing him up in a fresh 
cow-hide and throwing him over a precipice. There 
was a certain deftara (scribe) I knew, who con- 
sidered himself the wisest of physicians, would 
repeat the Book of Job every morning standing on 
one leg, and passed much time in culling herbs and 
simples. He had a burning-glass, which he believed 
to possess iufinite and mysterious virtues, Con- 


‘fident in this, he on one occasion offered to Birro 


Aligas, who was then besieged in a mountaio-fort, 
to set fire to the camp of his enemy on the plain, 
at the distance of a mile or two, with a sixpenny 
lens. This being acceded to, with promise of large 
rewards, the attempt was solemnly made with 
much prayer, and the result being of course 
nothing, Birro Aligas, in a fit of disappointment, 
ordered the poor doctor to be executed in the 
manner I have last described, which was done 
instantly.—Plowden’s “ Travels in Abyssinia.” 


a 


THE REST-DAY. 


O pay of rest! How beautiful, how fair, 
How welcome to the weary and the old! 
Day of the Lord! and truce to earthly cares! 
Day of the Lord, as all our days should be! 
Ah, why will man by his austerities 
Shut out the blessed sunsbine and the light, 
And make of thee a dungeon of despair! 
Longfellow’s “ Wew England Tragedies,” 


TENTERDEN DISTRICT MEETING. 


THx annual meeting of this district of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Christian Association was held at 
Tenterden on Tuesday, Nov. 24. The Rev. Ropurr 
Sprars preached on The Signs of the Times, from 
the words, Mart. xvi. 3, 

After the religious services, upwards of one 
hundred persons bad tea in the Court Hall, the 
Rev. E. Tacsor io the chair. The meeting was 
not so large as it would otherwise have been, in 
consequence of our Sussex friends being detained 
by the election going forward for the eastern 
division of that county, 


Mr. EpcaAr Winser, the secretary of the 
association, stated that though there was not 
much to report, that little was favourable; two 
chapels in the district were undergoing extensive 
alterations—Tenterden and Battle; that the num- 
ber present from Rolvenden that evening was 
evidence that the labours expended there had not 
been in vain; while as to the Tenterden congregag 
tion, the attendance had certainly increased during 
the year. " 

Nearly twenty were present from Rolvenden, 
and the anthems which were given during the 
intervals of the speeches were performed by the 
Rolvenden choir. ’ 

After an opening address from the CHAIRMAN, 
who gave the sentiment, “ Gladstone and Justice 
to Ireland,” the thanks of the meeting were then 
given to the preacher for his earaest and timely 
discourse. 

Mr. SPEARS, in returning thanks, said that his 
great object in preaching it was to remove fear, 
which some might entertain, at the great changes 
that were going on around us. Such fears had 
been felt in other ages, when vigorous intellects 
had proposed more enlightened views, or fearless 
reformers had sought to remove corruptions. But 
men became wiser, better, and more religious in 
consequence of the changes that had taken place, 
and the foundations of men’s faith and trust in 
God and Christ were made more stable; and as it 
had been, so it would be. 

In proposing the health cf Jos. Munn, Esq., the 
Mayor of Tenterden, the CHarrman, said: Many 
years ago Mr. Munn, who was candidate for the 
town clerkship of Tenterden, was unable to take 
the office because it was objected to him that he 
had not qualified himself by taking the communion, 
according to the rules of the Church cf England. 
When the law was altered he was chosen to the 
office, and honourably fulfilled it many years, and 
on his retirement was chosen mayor. We had 
here an instance that if a man will stand by his 
principles his principles will stand by him—that he 
will win the respect of men of all parties and 
creeds who have the opportunity of knowing them. 
—Our Sunday School” was responded to by Mr. 
Water THompson.—“ May freedom, intelligence, 
and faithfulness to conscientious convictions lea 
in every land to the removal of unjust distinctions 
between citizen and citizen, and to the establish 
ment of full religious equality,” was proposed by 
the Rev. R. E. B. Macreciyan, who reviewed the 
history of this country for the last generation, and 
showed what hopes the past gave that the time 
was approaching when class legislation and the 
religious ascendency of favoured sects would cease 
to weaken the strength of nations, and to be pro- 
ductive of jealousy and division. Step by step the 
just rights of all, whatever their creed or class, had 
been advancing towards recognition.—“Education— 
unsectarian, universal, thorough, and free,” was 
cordially responded to by Mr. Cock (Wesleyan), 
the secretary of the Tenterden British Schools.— 
Rev. RoBERT SPHARS gave a long and interesting 
address on the great doctrine taught by Christ, that 
there is but one God, the Father.—The following 
resolution was then proposed by the Rev. R. E. B. 
MACLELLAN, seconded by J. E. Macn, Esq., and 
carried unanimously: ; 

“That we have heard with pleasure of the continued 
inter-st taken by the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in our various churchesin 
Kent and Sussex; that as important and extensive alter- 
ations are being made in some of our chapels, we regret 
that we cannot, at present, raise any funds for mission: 
purposes; but we trust our London friends will assist, 
as heretofore, some of our isolated and struggling 
societies, and that they will especially do all in their 
power to foster the congregation at Hastings.” 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 

eS eee SS 


BIRMINGHAM: MINISTRY TO THE POOR. 


THe annual meeting (twenty-fourth anniversary) 
of the Church of the Messiah Ministry to the Poor 
was held in the congregational room on Monday 
evening. The chair was occupied by Mr. T. Ken- 
RICK, and the meeting was well attended. Among 
the gentlemen present were the Rev. W. James 
(Bristol), Kev. J. Wilson, Rev. B. Wright, Rev. S. 
Bache, Dr. Russell, and Messrs. W. R. Wills, A. 
Smith, A. B. Phipson, H. L. Osler, Brooke Smith, 
R. Chamberlain, and W. Kenrick. 

Mr. W. R. Wills read the report of the committee, 
which was very encouraging. The committee had 
recently taken steps for placing the schools under 
Government inspection. From the tr+asurer’s 
account it appeared that the receipts for the year 
ending August 3, including the balance in hand 
from the previous year of £26. 193, 6d., had been 
£350. 93. 43d. After deducting the payments, in 
cluding £277. 3s. 113d. for salaries, there was 
left a balance in hand of £25.03. 10d. The collec- 
tion at the church on Sunday last amounted to 
£39, 33. 7d.—The Rev. J. Wilson’s report stated 
that all the institutions were ina prosperous state. 
Grateful allusion was made to the fact that greater 
attention was given to the social and physical con- 
dilion of the people by religious associations than 
was the care in former years. Poverty, ignorance, 
enforced idleness, and defective sanitary arrange- 
ments were all matters of concern to the minister 
to the poor. Caution was urged agsinst hasty 
legislation for the removal of the evils referred 
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to. Allusion was made to the suffering caused 
to many poor people by the action of the rate- 
paying clause of the new Reform Bill. The subject 
of education, and the operation of the Factory and 
Workshops Act, were named, and the opinion 
expressed that compulsory education was not a 
necessity. The report also urged friendly co-opera- 
tion by all concerned in the employment of young 
children. Many instances were given of the income 
and expenditure of poor families, showing the 
necessity which exists of supplementing, espe- 
cially in the case of old and sick people, the 
assistance given by the parish. Examples were 
given, showing the beneficial operations of the 
the varied agencies, The chapel congregation was 
much larger than formerly, and consisted mainly 
of persons who had not been attendants at any 
place of worship. It commonly numbered about 
100 adults, but often extended to from 150 to 200. 
The week night service was attended by from 
thirty-five to fifty persons. The Sunday and day 
schools had also grown in number. The night 
classes in wioter, the mothers’ meeting, and child- 
ren’s dinners had been continued as usual. The 
Temperance Society, Band of Hope, and Lifeboat 
Crew continued in active operation. Various reso- 
Jutions—the adoption of the reports, thanks to the 
Rev. W. James for his services the previous Sunday, 
a vote in recognition of the servicesof the Rev. 
John Wilson, the missionary, and votes of thanks 
to nearly everybody, were unanimously passed. 
eee St RG | 


AUXILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION, 

Tue twentieth annual meeting was held ‘at Unity 

Chureh school-room, Islington, on Wednesday 

evening, November 25th; F. NiutTneFoxp, Esq., in 

the chair. 

After an address from the Chairman, Mr, I. 
M. Wang, secretary, read the sennual report of 
the committee, from which we give the passages 
of most general interest : 


“Seeing that the association can now number its expe- 
rience by decades of years, it may be thought well to 
cast a glance backwards for a moment, and count off the 
stages through which we have come. The as ociation 
commenced in 1848, and the present Lord Mayor was 
one of the first school-visitors. There were then iu 
existence but seven schools—viz., those at the two 
Domestic Mission stations, Chap lI-street and Spicer- 
street, and those at the only five other of our places of 
worship in London then having schools attached, viz., 
Carter-lane, Deptford, Newington Green, Stamfurd- 
street, and Worship-street. The first rsturn of these 
seven schools gave the number as 780 on the books; the 
morning average as 445; afternoon ditto, 583; and the 
number of teachers as 114, In 185s, afier an interval of 
ten years, the schools had increased to twelve, and Spicer- 
street had added an infant-school to its usefulness. The 
total number of children on the books stood at that date 
as 1,006; average OrAAng, attendance, 459; alternoon 
ditto, 659; teachers, 170, It will thus be perceived that, 
even with the addition of infant classes—which are now 
becoming pretty general—the schools had begun to 
Aecline in their average attendance; whether in conse- 
quence of the introduction of infant classes or from some 
other cause or causes external to the school management 

our committee are unable to determine, They only 
ow that the experience of the first ten years has not 
been improved by that of the last ten; for whilst the 
numbers of schools, scholars, and teachers have each been 
more than doubled, the average attendance has not in- 
creased in the same proportion; the morning attendance 
especially being hardly half as much again as it was in 
1848. 

«The returns received from the schools this year— 
there are now seventeen, including the new one recently 
opened at Hoxton,—are—total number on the books, 1,780; 
average morning attendance, 674: average afternoon 
attendance, 1,176; total number of teachers, 253. 


A long and interesting report was next read 
from the Visitors. After mentioning that during 
the year a school was opened with some promise 
of success by the Kensington congregation, but 
upon their removal to Lisson Grove had to be 
abandoned for a time, and dwelling upon the 
miserably poor supply of teachers now in schools 
connected with congregations abounding in people 
who would make excellent teachers, the report 
proceeds :— 


The visitors have heard frequent observations from 
superintendents to the effect that the excessive heat of 
the t summer thinned the attendance of their 
scho| very much. Also the old complaint, uttered 
with a little greater intensity this year, that Church and 
Dissent alike unite in one thing, that of frightening 
parents into the withdrawal of their children from our 
schools on account of our faith. In one district espe- 
cially, where a new rector and his two curates have been 
working most assiduously in this direction, their efforts 
have been “ blessed,” as they will no doubt phrase it, 
“with a large measure of success,” and our school has 
visibly suffered by their sectarian zeal. This, however, 
has not discouraged our teachers so much as might be 
expected, for they feel confident that most of the children 
will come back to them again, as, indeed, in several 
instances has already been the case. 

Among the schouls that at a glance presented the 
greatest signs of improvement may be named Huckney, 
Mile-end, and Hampstead, more especially the two first. 
The Hackney school consists almost exclusively of girls, 
and is conducted entirely by ladies; it professes to be 
only an adjunct to the week-day school; but this latter 
only numbers about forty children, whilst the former 
numbers about eighty, and the visitor found about sixty 
children actually present on the Sunday of his visit. 
Tt always seems a matter for great regret that there are 
no gentlemen in connection with the congregation reac y 
to volunteer their services in trying what success the 
opening of a school for boys in the morning would meet 
with here, 

The following sentence deserves particular atten- 
tion :— 

Much improvement is obvious in the neater and more 
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orderly appearance of some of the schools, though 
something remains to be done in this respect yet. It 
seems to the visitors astonishing how teachers, evidently 
in other matters possessing both taste and culture, can 
be content to lettheir schoolrooms remain Sunday after 
Sunday a practical contradiction to the lessons they 
theoretically teach. There is no place, not even the 
chapel itself, that onght to convey in iis very appearance 
more appropriate lessons than the schoolroom. Obviously 
it should be in it-elf, as far as possible, the model of 
what is taught within its walls. 


Another important remark of the visitors is on 
the too common practice of reading to the classes : 


The habit of reading to the children by the'teachers in 
class is very generally adopted now, but it appeared to 
the visitors that too much time may be and is often spent 
inthis way. The time for direct class teaching in most 
schools barely extends to one hour, and many of the 
classes are exceedingly backward in reading and 
spelling. Now, if any of these children should happen 
not to attend a day school, or even if they do, and are 
yet backward in hae rudimentary acquirements, every 
minnte of one or two hours on the Sunday is not too much 
to give to this object, more especially if the book selected 
for reading by the teacher and the manner in which it is 
read should fail to enlist the greater attention of the 
children. One of the visitors, observing ac ass of this 
kind, ventured to take up the class-book and re-open it 
at the lesson that about eight or ten tolerably big back- 
ward boys had been reading. After asking them to 
spell a few of the simplest words of that lesson, most of 
which they were unable with the first trial to do, he 
came to the word ‘village.’ ‘What is a vilage? asked 
the visitor, ‘Jerusalem,’ said one boy, quite in earnest ; 
‘the sea,’ said another; ‘the country,’ said a third ; 
whilst the fourth would have it that it was a ‘ big 
house,’ and the fifth that it was a road; not a boy 
amongst them could at once spell the word. Surely, in 
a class like this, there was ample room for all the read- 
ing, spelling, and questioning that could be gotinto sixty 
minutes, without anything else to distract their attention.” 


The visitors speak with a timidity curiously in 
contrast to their usual distinctness on a subject on 
which we should have been glad to have had a 
frank expression of their opinion : 


“In two of our schools the visitor observed that ex- 
periments were being made in teaching the children to 
read the Greek Testament, accompanied at the same 
time by lessons in the Greek grammar, In two classes 
of one of these schools, which were being taught in this 
way, the children, though full young for the study of 
such an accomplishment, seemed all very much in- 
terested in their work, and the superintendent said that 
they were amongst the best attended in the school. In 
the other, not only was there a good large class of elder 
children gathered round their teacher, but several of the 
other teachers readily availed themselves of the half- 
hour before the commencement of the school to profit by 
the instruction as well.” 


During the year one of the visitors had bad an 
opportunity of visiting a Church school, numbering 
over two hundred and sixty children, and a 
Wesleyan Methodist school, numbering over one 
thousand. The following is their experience as 
to attendance :— 


Average Average Total 
No. on Morning Afternoon No. of 


Books, Atndce, Atndce. Tchrs. 
Church School......... 265 .. 69 .. 135 ... 16 
Wesleyan School...... 1,089 ... 220 ... 654 80 


“In both these schools the teachers consisted mainly of 
those who were formerly scholars there, and each of the 
superintendents stated that there was no limit to the 
number of children they might have, except that im- 
posed by want of space and teachers. In the Church 
school the visitor was asked to teach the first class ot 
boys, and in the Wesleyan school he was induced to give 
the afternoon address and service to the largest gathering 
of children it had ever been his privilege to speak to. In 
both these cases the visitor has every reason to believe 
the superintendents knew he was a Unitarian.—We are, 
gentlemen, yours most obediently, 

“THE VISITORS.” 

Mr. Jackson (Essex-street School), in moving 
the adoption of the report, said he thought, on 
hearing the report, that the great bane of all our 
schools is that we are too ready to receive scholars 
without reference to the number of teachers, and 
that if we were more particular in limiting the 
number in accordance with our staff, we should not 
hear such a miserable report from year to year of 
the average attendance. The statistics of the 
scbools were not kept with strict accuracy, so that 
we might form wrong conclusions from the returns, 
He thought we often aimed at a higher standard 
than the material we had to deal with warranted. 
We have, in London at least, to deal with children 
of the lowest class, engaged during the week in 
most cases in very laborious occupations. So little 
time was left for instruction in the Sunday school 
that itis very sad to see the greater part of the 
time used up by teachers in reading to the scholars. 

Mr, W. N. Green (Stamford-street) drew atten- 
tion to the mode in which the returns from the 
schools were given, and suggested that the average 
number of scholars on the books during the whole 
year should be given, instead of the number at the 
particular time when the return was made, He 
found that in London the average attendance in 
our schools was greater than the average in ortho- 
dox schools as given in the returns of the Sunday 
School Union; and so it was in the country, 
although in a less degree. Whatever the cause, 
other schools were worse than our own. 

Mr. TurneR (Newington Green) then read a 
paper entitled “Some Thoughts on Sunday-school 
Objects and Influences,” which chiefly consisted of 
a review of the controversy in various papers 
about a year ago on the alleged failure of Sunday 
schools. The paper was listened to with consider- 
able interest, and was much applauded, 

The Rev. H. Inrson, in moving the thanks of the 
meeting to Mr. Turner for his paper, gave some 
remarks on the work of the teacher, and said that 


it might be laid down as a general rule that if the 
children in a school were not interested it was the 
teachers’ fault, 

The discussion on the paper was continued by 
Mr. N. M. Tayumr, the Rev. T. L. MarsHatu. Mr, 
Corkran, Mr. Kinc, Mr. Wavs, and Mr. BaRTRAM, 
the general tore of the discussion being expressed 
by Mr. Corkran, that Sunday schools were not & 
failure; that their influence could not be measured 
by any statistica) returns, and that the grand 
object to be aimed at is to produce results in cha- 
racter, and gradually and permanently to raise the 
whole tone of character in the children. 

The CHAIRMAN maintained that the work of the 
Sunday school was moral and religious, and not 
secular, and that in these times it should not 
attempt to compete with the day school. The 
teacher must not be tied down, but should be 
allowed the utmost latitude, and encouraged to 
bring to his work on Sunday whatever he was most 
interested in during the week. There will then be 
a feeling of sympathy and mutual affection be- 
tween teacher and children. He thought that in 
our schools as at present constituted we adhered too 
closely to past rules and precedents. He suggested 
that it would be an advantage if one teacher took 
the same class through the whole school, beginning 
with the very lowest class and going on with it till 
it became the highest. The teacher being thus con- 
nected with the same class five or six years would 
gain much greater influence over the cbildren. 

Messrs. Wade and Bartram were then requested 
to continue in the office of visitors for the ensuing 
year. 

It was resolved that an aggregate meeting” of 
schools be held in the summer of next year, similar 
to that held this year. 

The meeting closed with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the chairman. 

ees See ee 


CHOPPINGTON. 
OPENING OF THE UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 

On Saturday afternoon, November 28th, the new 
chapel was opened and dedicated. It has been built by 
Mr. John Hogarth, builder, &c., Choppington ; and 
is a plain, substantial building of brick and faced 
with stone, in the early English style, the windows 
being arched and traced with white brick. It is 
surrounded by a neat wall and iron railing, the 
latter being the gift of Mr. Wm. Shields, Newcastle. 
The interior is neatly and tastefully decorated, and 
holds about 200 persons. At the entrance, a room 
is constructed on each side of the passage, separated 
from the main building by movable panels, so that 
whenever it is necessary these can be made to form 
a part of the chapel. The pulpit platform at the 
north end of the building extends the full way 
across, the pulpit being placed in the centre. The 
pulpit is given by Messrs. James Hindbaugh and 
Co., Newcastle, and the Bible and a copy of Sharp’s 
revised translation of the Old and New Testaments 
by Mr. Pilkington, Newcastle. 

The preacher was the Rev. J. C. Strent, who 
selected for his text, 1 Kings 8 ch.,v. 27. He said: 

In that chapel they would teach the undivided unity 
of God; that God was One, not only in person, but in 
will, spirit, and purpose, knowing nothing of division of 
purpose, or of essences, but the One living God. They 
would teach the universal fatherhood of God; that He 
was the manifestation of absolute and perfect love. They 
would teach that there was a divine capacity in man; 
that he was not lost nor degraded altogether, but might 
become pure and perfect. They would also teach that 
there wasa divine destiny forman. Concerning Christ they 
would teach his pure and perfect humanity; that he was 
tempted in all points as they were, and yet conquered ; 
that he was a man who had realised the divine purpose, 
and become all that God desired. They would enforce, 
as the sum ofall, the great doctrine of the final welfare 
of humanity. Within those wal!s they would preach the « 
gorpel, not of creed, but the gospel of grand and noble 

uman love. In their worship they claimed the freedom 
to modify their opinions according to the increasing light 
of science and reason, Their object was the promotion 
of peace, of righteousness, of temperance, and goodwill. 
They dedicated that temple to the high services of 
Christian and human freedom; and to the promotion of 
all purposes which could make the world holier, wiser, 
and better. They would impose no restrictions on those 
who worshipped within those walls, they could worship 
God according to the dictates of their own consciences, 
and the only condition they would impose was that they 
and their children would never impose any restrictions. 
He prayed that their temple might bring blessings to 
youth, to manhood, and to age, and thus make this life 
more beautiful, and give assurance of the life to come; 
that it might lead many to righteousness, and do its part 
in preparing many for the kingdom of their God. 

At the conclusion of the service a tea meeting 
was held. Mr. JosppH CLEPHAN, of Gateshead, was 
voted to the chair. He expressed his deep interest 
in the Choppington mission, which had received 
the most cordial and liberal support from all 
quarters; and hoped that the agencies which had 
now been adopted at Choppington would have 8 
tendency to reclaim the erring, and convert them 
into better and more useful members of society. 
He proposed a vote of thanks to the Rev. Mr. 
Street for his services in connection with that place. 

Mr. Rost, Extiorr, jun., Choppington, warmly 
seconded the motion, which was unanimously carried. 

The Rev. J. C.Srrent acknowledged the large and 
noble support he had received from all parts of the 
country, and also the very earnest efforts of the 
Choppington people themselves. Their deep and 
honest desire for a free Christian church having 
been so earnestly expressed, the labour of supple- 
menting their efforts had been to him truly a labour 
of love. 
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[December 4, 1868. 


The Revs. J. WHirwortH and E. W. HopKINson 
and Mr. J. M. PrcvxincTon afterwards addressed the 
meeting. During the evening, Captain Fish and 
Mr. Baker Ellis entertained the company with 
instrumental and vocal music. The proceedings 
closed with a hymn and the benediction. 
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MANCHESTER: HULME DOMESTIC MISSION. 
OPENING OF THE NEW PLACE OF WORSHIP AND 
SCHOOLS. 

On Sunday last, the new Mission premises in 
Embden-street, opposite Upper Medlock-street, 
were opened for worship, and for the purposes of 
the school, to replace the old inconvenient room in 
Tomlinson-street. The Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
preached morning and evening. After the sermons 
collections were made, which amounted to £40. 17s. 
The congregations on both occasions were very large. 
On Monday evening a tea-party was held, when 
about 250 persons were present. R.D. DARBISHIRE, 
Esq., treasurer of the Mission, presided, and there 
were present the Revs. J. Harrop (missionary), S. 
A. Steinthal (secretary), W. H. Herford, J. Drum- 
mond, B.A., Jeffery Worthington (Bolton), and Dr. 
Beard ; Messrs. Richard Aspden, E. C. Harding, J. 
Francis, H. Bowman, Thomas Worthington (the 
architect), S. B. Worthington, Thos. Brittain, and 

Dr. Marcus. 

The building contains a large schoolroom on the 
first floor 60ft. by 30ft., which it is intended to use 
as a place of worship on Sundays. This room is 
lofty and well lighted on all sides, having an open 
timbered roof of simple construction, and has a 
sufficiently ecclesiastical appearance for the purpose 
for which it is intended. It is approached by a 
broad flight of external stone steps, and an upper 
flight arcaded and enclosed. From the landing of 
these steps a covered gallery gives access to the 
class-rooms and cloak-rooms. The ground floor 
has a second schoolroom, 39ft. 3in. by 30ft., and an 
infants’ school, 30ft. by 20ft., about 14ft. in height, 
and thereis a side staircase communicating between 
the two floors. On the ground floor are also class 
and cloak-rooms, boiler-house, heating chamber, 
coke-shed, &c. The building, though plain, is airy 
and well lighted, and is considered admirably 
adapted for its purpose: The various rooms are 
heated by hot water, but fire-places and flues are 
also constructed in case it should appear here- 
after desirable to use them. 

After an address by the CHAIRMAN, who con- 
gratulated the Tomlinson-street friends on their 
now having for their work larger and more com- 
fortable rooms, and spoke of the objects of the 
mission, which had been begun ten years ago by 
the efforts of the Rev. J. H. Hutton, 

The Rev. S. A. StHINTHAL read several notes of 
apology—one from Mr. Hutton, regretting his 
inability, on account of distance and press of work, 
to be present. Another letter was from Mr. H. J. 
Leppoe, enclosing £10. Mr. R. Nicholson, one of 
the founders of the mission, and the Rev. J. Wright 
regretted their inability to be present, and the Rev. 
W. Gaskell was prevented by a sudden illness. 

The Rev. J. Harrop, in a brief address, called 
the attention of his friends to the fact that their 
object was not to interfere with the labours of any 
other Christian agency in the neighbourhood; 
what they wished to do was to gather in from 
the streets and courts and alleys, those who at 
present attended no place of worship. After con- 
gratulating his friends that at last they were in 
their new house, he reminded them of their in- 
creased responsibilities, and concluded by some 
touching references to the associations that linked 
themselves in his mind with their upper room in 
Tomlinson-street. 

Addresses were also delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
BrarD, Mr. Francis, the Revs. J. Drummonp, S. 
A. STEINTHAL, JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, and, in 
acknowledgment of the very warm appreciation of 
his work as architect, by Mr. THos. WorTHING- 
Ton; after which the meeting was closed with the 
benediction. 

During the evening the choir of the mission sang 
several pieces of music. 

SS 


INTELLIGENCE, 


An Impostor, calling himself the Rev. John 
Cowan, has just been committed by the Bradford 
magistrates to prison for a month, as an idle and 
disorderly person. He has been going about for a 
considerable time, obtaining help on the strength 
of various representations, backed by letters from 
Dr. Bellows and several American consuls. He 
has been largely victimising Bolton and Bradford 
friends. ‘He is well ‘ got up’ for his character ;” a 
Bradford friend writes us, “but has a curious 
twist in his nose which may serve to identify him 
when he comes out.” 

MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. C, L. Whitham, 
student of the Home Missionary Board, has received 
and accepted an invitation to become the minister 
of Christ Church, Nottingham, on the completion of 
his studies, and will enter upon his ministry on the 
ist of February next. Another student, Mr. Wm. 
Brunton, has been appoiated minister of the Mid- 
dlesborough Congregation, and will enter upon bis 
duties at the same period, as will also Mr. James 
ch ae likewise a student, as minister at Nant- 
wich. 

BELFAST TeacuEns’ Unton.—A meeting of the 


‘ 


Sunday-school Teachers’ Union was held on Tues- 
day evening, the 17th ult., in the Mission Rooms, 
Stunhope-street; Rev. J. Scott Porter in the chair. 
A paper was read by James M. Darbishire, Esq.,on 
“The duties of teachers and scholars in our 
Sunday-schools.” Remarks on the paper were made 
by Revs. C. J. M‘Alester, J. Jellie, T. Bowring, and 
Mr. W. Shaw. 

BELFAsT.—Tun CoNFERENCE OF Non-SuBSCRIB- 
ING MINISTERS AND Larry.—A meeting of this con- 
ference was held on Wednesday, Nov. 25, at twelve 
o’clock, in the vestry of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Rosemary-street; Rev. John Porter pre- 
sided. Among those present were—Rev. Professor 
Orr, Comber; Rev. T. H. M. Scott, M.A., Dunmurry; 
Rey. Richard A. Armstrong, B.A., Bunbridge; 
Rev. David Thompson, Moneyrea; J. R. Neill, Esq. 
The minutes of last meeting were read by the 
secretary, and approved of. Rev. Mr. Armstrong 
read a paper on “The Nature and Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel.” The deep and sustained spirit- 
uality of the Gospel was beautifully described, and 
the evidence for and against its Johannic author- 
ship was concisely and carefully indicated ; the con- 
clusion come to being that “ the disciple whom Jesus 


loved” was the author of the Gospel whizh bears |, 
A brief discussion followed, and thanks | 


his name. 
were given to Mr. Armstrong for his paper. 

Lrrps.—On Tuesday evening week, the first of a 
series of winter entertainments was given in the 
Congregational Hall to the scholars and friends of 
the Mill-Hill Sunday school. The room was ex- 
ceedingly full, upwards of 400 people being present. 
The programme, consisting of music and readings, 
was very good, and well sustained by all who took 
part in it. 

MANCHESTER DisTRICT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—A very successful conference of teachers 
and friends was held on Saturday last at the 
Memorial Hall, Manchester, to consider two schemes 
of usefulness, whereby an increased measure of 
efficiency and a higher standard of systematic class 
instruction were supposed to be obtainable. John 
Dendy, Esq., B.A., presided. There were present 
the Revs. J. Drummond, B.A., H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
J. Worthington, J. Freeston, and a large number of 
superintendents, &c., from various schools. The 
subject of “Competitive Examinations in Sunday 
Schools” was introduced by Mr. John Jackson, of 
Stalybridge. These examinations were to be con- 
fined strictly to Gospel history, and it was 
believed by him, that such a plan would benefit 
the scholars and the teachers, and cause them to 
be much more interested in the study of Scripture, 
from the fact of knowing they had something defi- 
nite to do; and he thought the day had arrived 
when teacher and scholar should be better educated 
in the facts and principles of their Christian faith. 
Mr. Chadwick, the visitor of the association, sup- 
ported the scheme, because there was not only a 
great want of Scriptural knowledge in junior 
classes, but the elder scholars often betrayed it. 
The scheme was opposed by Mr. G. Smith, Rev. J. 
Worthington, and Dr. Marcus, on the ground that 
it was opposed to the spiritual influence of the 
Sunday school. After a very fair and candid ex- 
pression of opinion, the Rev. J. Freeston proposed, 
seconded by Rev. H. E. Dowson, and carried unani- 
mously, that the scheme be left to the considera- 
tion of the General Committee, who should report 
upon this or any such scheme, at the next Good 
Friday meeting. The subject of “The use that 
might be made of the leaflet system in Sunday 
schools,” was brought forward by Mr. G. Smith. 
It is proposed to issue leaflets occasionally, begin- 
ning with the New Year, ata very low cost, and 
adapted for circulation in and out of school, treat- 
ing upon matters bearing upon Sunday school 
management, discipline, &c. The meeting closed 
with singing and prayer. 

Stoxr NewincTton Green.—Last week a marble 
tablet was erected in this old Presbyterian building 
to the memory of Joseph Mundy Tapp, a trustee, 
and for twenty years a worshipper there. There 
are other marble tablets to the Rev. Dr. Price, Mrs. 
Letitia Barbauld, the poetess, and daughter of Dr. 
Aikin, and to Samuel Rogers, the poet, who was a 
trustee for 65 years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &¢,, should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

W. F. AnD oTHERS.— We cannot insert notices of the 
separate lecture, or penny reading meetings of a 
series, but are obliged to restrict ourselves to a brief 
notice of the course, either at its commencement or at 
its close. 

W. R.—J. J.—Received. 


[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


NEW CHAPEL AT POOLE. 


To the Editors.—Will you kindly allow us a brief 
space in your valuable periodical to make an appeal 
to the generosity of the Unitarian public in behalf 
of our friends at Poole? They are about to open 
their new chapel, and there is still a deficiency of 
£500 in the building fund. Very zealously have 
they striven to uphold our cause, and they have 
subscribed liberally according to their means. Lay 


members of the congregation ha¥e now for a lon 
time conducted the religious servi¢es, and preache 
courses of Unitarian lectures. If they are here- 
after to enjoy the advantage of a resident pastor— 
which they earnestly desire—the chapél must be 
freed from debt. We believe the casé fo be one 
which deserves a much larger amount of assistance 
than it has hitherto received. The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association has, in consideration 
of the urgency of the case, made a second grant. 
We shall be happy to receive and transmit the con- 
tributions of friends, 

R. Brook AsPLAND, Frampton Villas, South 

Hackney, London. 
RogertT Sprars, 56, Grosvenor Park, London. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. G. 
H. Wells, M.A., on ‘* The Bible.” 

Liverpool: Hopr-stREEr CouRcH.—On Sunday even- 
ing, a lecture by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., on 
“Christianity in Britain before Augustine.” 

London: 245, MinE Enp Roap.—On Sunday evening, 
the Rev. J. K. Applebee will preach. 

London: FREECHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLARENCE-ROAD, 
KenrisH Town.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden will preach. 

London: NEwineron GREEN.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee. Subject: 
** Conversation with the Pharisees.” 

Manchester: HuLmeE Mission, EMBDEN-STREET.— 
Opening Services.—The Rev. 8. A. Steinthal will 
preach on Sunday morning, and the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
M.A, in the evening. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 
Poole.—On Wednesday, opening of the new chapel. 
Preachers: Morning, the Rey, HW. Kell, M.A.; evening, 
the Rev. Charles Beard, B.A. Dinner at two o’clock. 


Marriage. 
NICHOLLS—ROPER.—On the 28th ult., at the Unitarian 
Church, New Hall Hill, Birmingham, by John Green, 
George, son of William Nicholls, Abbey Place, Abbey- 
street, to Hannah, daughter of James Roper, Palmer P.ace, 


Lodge Road. 
Beuths. 


BROMILEY.—On the 27th ult.,in the 85th year of his age, 
James Bromiley, of Ticket Ford, Tong, Bolton-le-Moors. 
This highly-respected gentleman was the senior trustee of 
Bank-street Chapel, Bolton, and was theonly surviving mem- 
ber of the body of trustees appointed in the year 1811. He 
was also, fora long series of years, treasurer to the Bank- 
street Sunday School. 


DUNKERLEY.—On the 28th ult., aged 62 years, Mr. Charles 
Dunkerley, of Moss Side, Manchester. 

JEVONS.—On the 26th ult., at Cavendish Terrace, Prince’s 
ae Liverpool, the infant daughter of Frederick Jevons, 

sq. 

PLATT.—On the 29th ult., in the 47th year of his age, Henry 

* Platt, of Bridgeman-street, Bolton le-Moors. 

VARIAN.—On the 26th ult., at his residence, Hollybrook 
Park, Dublin, Mr. Isaac 8. Varian, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Abel Dean, of Halifax. 


IEVERSHAM’S Boarding House, commer- 


cialand private,22, ronmonger Lane,Cheapside, London 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 
Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING IRON- - 
MONGERY is one of the best in the Midland counties. K. 
and T. send out a good article, and are careful to be moderate 
in their charges. Friends out of Birmingham may save from 
15 to 20 per cent. by purchasing what they may require at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, ~ 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Llustrated Price Lists Post-free on application, 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


BEL MORRALL’S DOUBLE-EYED 
NEEDLES, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


TN Ne bug ey SH i tee 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nott. 
Cc. J. HEREFORD, 17a, Cooper-street. 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
§ WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. . 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM, 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist 


8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. 


Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted — 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


ARLOWITZ, 


223. PER DOZEN. ‘ 
This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining Bm 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- — 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness. vs 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, | 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER seee-- 26, Market-streot. 
Liverpool ...... ..11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham .......seeeceseeee+-28, High-streot. 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM Evans, of Apsiey 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham Hill, at his printing- 
others, No. 8, Cross-street, Parish of Manchester; an 
Published by Joun PutLvirs, at 74, Market-strect, in said — 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agent; C, Fox, Paternoster 
Row.—friday, December 4, 1868, 
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REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A, & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 398. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1868. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. 

The following DISCOUR3ES will be delivered by the Rev. 
P., W. CLAYDEN on the ensuing Sunday mornings in 
December :— 

Dec. 1 th, Third Sunday in Advent, ‘ Prophetsand Prophecy.” 
Dec. 20th, Fourth Sunday in Advent, “* John the Forerunner— 

The Ascetic uot far from the Kingdom of Haven.” 
Dec. 27th, first Sunday after Christmas, “The Angel Voices.” 

The R+v. P. W. CLAYDEN will also preach in the evening 
on the above Sundays. 

Morning service at 11; Evening, 6 30. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rey. P. W, 
CLAYDEN will preach, morn‘ng and evening, next Sunday. 


IVEKPOOL: Hopr-strEeer CHurcH.— 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES on the Farly His- 
tory of the Christian Church in this Country, by the Rey. 
CHARLES WICKSTEED, P.A. 
13, The Mission of Augustine and its Results. 
Divine Service at half-past six. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS will be held in 
‘the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, January 18, 19, and 20, 1869. 

On Monday evening the ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
will be held in the Memorial Hal’; 

On Tuesday evening the ANNUAL SOIREE will be held at 
the same place; and ou 

Wednestay evening the ADDRESS will be given to the re- 
tiring students by the Rey. C. C. COE, of Leicester. 

Further particulars yg ' a. ores on . rebar peret 

JAS. DKU) A. 
TG, HARDING.” »*?} Hon. Secs. 


UNT4R1AN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


POOLE. 

The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 

‘The amount of subscriptions already advertised.... £721 3 6 
John Kendrick, Esq., York re 5 


te teers ee re tetaeee 


A Friend, per Kev. H. Hawkes aisece 220 
Five Friends, Bridgewater ............s.06% cigtareree ‘ 014 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by either of the 


following: H. HAMILTON, secretary. 
A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 


PARE HOSPITAL TICKETS, &c.— 
The Rev. BROOKE HERFO2D will be very grateful if 
friends who have tickets to spare for any of the Manchester 
or Salford Charities will place some of them in his hands for 
distribution. Also, he would be glad to recommend some 
very poor and deserving women for employment in cleaning 
offices, &c. Through the visiting of the Home Missionary 
Board students, and other visitors, under his superintendence, 
he is brought in contact with an amount of hardship and dis- 
tress quite beyond his private or congregational means to help. 
1, Kersal Terrace, Higher Broughton, Nov. 25, 1868. 


TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 

CHURCH.—WANTED, a CHAPFEL-KEEPER —Appli- 

cation to be made to the Warden, Mr. G. 8. WOOLLEY, 69, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


Reese by a Young Lady, 20 years 

of age,a perensagemens as NURSERY GOVERNESS 
to two or three young children. Music, English, rudiments 
of French and Latin —S. C., 72, London Walls. 


OUNG MAN, 22 (Unitarian), wishes an 

ngagement in some light capaci We such as PRIVATE 

SECRETARY to a Gentleman: 10or 1% miles from Manchester 
preferred.—J. V., 74, Market-street, Manchester. 


AILY or Morning Engagement required 

by a Lady of much experience: the usual Fnglish 

studies: also French, Ge: man, music, and drawing: south side 

of Manchester preferred : excellent references.—Address Y. Z. 
care of Messrs. Hale and Roworth, 52, Cross-street. 


A Respectable Young Person seeks a Re- 

engagement as COMPANION ATTENDANT to an 
elderly or iuvalid Jady, or as Nursery Governess in an Unit- 
arian family. Good needlewoman, d:e-smaker, and accus- 
tomed to sickness. Well recommended.—b. M., Post-office, 
Bishop's Road, Victoria Park, London. 


SSISTANT TEACHER.—WANTED, a 
ualified ASSISTANT TEACHER (Female) for a 
Mixed School, conducted by a Certificated Master. She will 
be expected to beable to undertake the eitire management 
of the sewing and work classes, and to b+ competent to assist 
the master in other portions of the school work. 
Application to be made (in the first iustance in writing) to 
the Secretary of the Carter Lang Mission, 54, High Holborn, 


London, W.C, 


CHOOLMASTER.—A Young Man wishes 


toENGAGE: practised : uncertificated.—S. M. C.,Herald. 


;) . | 
LLERENSHAW HALL, Dersysurre. 
Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 
of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 
limited number of Young Ladies to educate. References and 
prospectus forwarded on application.—Postal address, Olier- 
enshaw, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


ARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
The Rey. WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.A., Lond., is 
desirous of receiving a limited number of Young Gentlemen 
to board and educate. 
Prospectus on application. 


| INDOW GROVE ScuHootr, Alderley Kdge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “The College,” Wilmslow. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL.—Mr. 

Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. : 


This day. 
MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVI- 
DENCE, containing, as an Antidote to current 
Materialistic Tendencies, particularly as found in the 
Writings of Ernest Kenan, an Outline of the Manifestation 
of God in the Bible, in Providence, in History, in the 
Universe, and in the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. LBy 
JOHN Rk. BEARD, D.D. 8vo., bound. Price 103.64. 
CONTENTS. F ; 

Carter I.—Renan’s Lineage, Education, Literary Career, 
and Character: How faris he fitted to writea Life of the Lord 
Jesus? A list of his principal writings. CHaprer If — 
Renan’s Spirit, as contrasted with the Spirit of Christ, dis- 
qualifies the former for writing a Life of the latter. 
CHaprer II[.—Renan’s view of the Supernatural disqualifies 
him for writing a Life of Christ: the miracles of Jesus de- 
scribed, defined, and defended. The Biblical idea of God as 
the ground of the Biblical view of the universe and of miracle. 
The natural, she supernatural, the divine. Renan’s definition 
of a miracle examined. The miracles of Christ were subject 
to scrutiny. Are the miracles ascribed tou Christ realities? 
“Prove the miracles.” The challenge accepted. The miracles 
of Christ attested by history and their own intrinsic 
qualities. The ministry of the Baptist compared with that of 
Christ supports the miracles. Cont mporaneous att-starion 
of the miracles. Non-Christian testimoni s to the miracles— 
Josephus, Pliny the younger, Celsus. Jewish authori‘ies. 
Apollonius of Tyana. CHAPTER 1V.—The Biblical view of 
Man in contrast with that of Renan: Mllustratious of the Bib- 
lical view of man in Justin the martyr; Blandina, the female 
sla‘e martyr; Abauzit, a Christian philosopher; Rabaut 
Saint-Etienne, a French Protestant patriot; the Rev. James 
Spencer; the Founder of ragged ~chools; a ship Carpenter; a 
decrepid Collier; Conscience among the Gentiles; Socrates, 
tre philosophic martyr. Renan’s view of man in his own 
words. Society and religion make the human race one. Man 
a progressive being. Supremacy of religion. Conscience the 
human centre and source of religion; the origin of sacrifices; 
anticipations. CHaprer V.—TZhe God of Revelation and the 
God of Idealistic Materialism: 1.The God of Revelation. God, 
who is spirit, reveals himself in the spirit of man. The Bibie 
—its character, functions, and specific value. Testimonies from 
Goethe; Alexander von Humboldt; his brother W iam; Miiller, 
the German historian; Professor Scheitliu ; Chevali-r Bunsen; 
George Herbert. God and the wi shipper se~k each other. 
God bears witness of himself, (1.) in the beneficent influence 
of the outer universe; (11.) in man his image; (t1.) in con- 
science; (Iv.) in the pure of heart; (v.) in man’s spiritual 
nature; (v1.) in the general tenor of Scripture, by blessing 
the human race, by giving hope in despondency, by showing 
consideration for human weakness, by exercising mercy in 
judgment, by peopling the wide spaces of the earth, by send- 
ing out the first emigrant and apostle, by providing the 
emigrant with a home, by making a covenant with the 
emigrant, by rewa ding the emigrant on account of his 
domestic virtues, by withholding his retributory hand on 
account of the righteous, by succouring the abandoned and 
needy, by making a way of escape for those whom surrender 
to duty leads into straits, by consoling and assisting the 
falsely accused, by educing good out of evil. vit, God bears 
witness of himself in the ancient Hebrew prophets. The call 
and consecration of Isaiah, Isaiah’s testimony to God, and 
God’s dealings with men; (1) th; one living and true God, the 
Creator and ruler of all, is (2) supreme; (4) incomparable; (4) 
sends good tidings; (5) is the one Good Samaritan; (6) shows 
love and pity tuward his children; (7) in tenderness exceeds 
a mother; (8) challenges his cens ‘rs; (9) has made man frail; 
(10) rebukes sin; (11) rebukes guilty rulers; (12) rebukes 
mammon worship; (13) rebukes female ostentation; (14) 
rebukes the intemperate; (15) rebukes impiety; (16) puts 
the great alternative; (17) is remedial in bis chastisement; 
(18) prefers obed ence to sacrifice; (19) gives comfort in par- 
don; (20) secures the safety and happiness of the righteous; 
(21) causes the righteous to exult; (22) makes a way in 
the wilderness; (23) gives invitation and gracious promise; 
(24) describes his own sei vant; (25) promisrs a deliverer; (25) 
calls forth greeting to his herald; (27) overthrows the foreign 
opprersor; (28) sets up a King to reign in righteousness; a 
rules with benign results; (30) xathers in the righteous; (31 
prepares a universal ba). quet; (32) appoints Israel the reli- 
gious teacher of the world; (33) makes his mercy and goodness 
to be gladly accepted. vitt. God bears wituess of himself in 
the Hebrew home; the ideal Hebrew wife; the hoary head in 
the way of righteousness; a father reading the Bib'e. 1m. The 
Go’ of idealistic materialism comes into consciousness in the 
individual man, and, dying when the man dies, becomes con- 
scious again in another, and so on, being born of man’s ideal- 
ising faculty, while man himself proceeds from material 
forces, and, perishing as an individual, lives on only in the 
furrow which he has cut in history. God as portrayed in 
Scripture. The self-revealing God described by Dr.! “atts. 
CuaPTeR VI.—God bears witness of Himself in History: 
The human race historically traced to the north-east 
of the Punjaub, divides itself and spreais over Asia 
and Europe in the uncultured Turanians, and the cul- 
tured Aryans and Shemites, with their descendants in the 
Hebrews, Arab:, Phenicians, &c., on one side, and on the 
other in the Kelts, the Teutous, the Greeks, the Saxons, the 
English, the Latins, the Italians, the Spanish, the French; 
and is in history represented by Coufucius, Zorvaster, 
Brahman‘sm, and Buddhism (specimens of their doctrines), 
together witn Plato, Luther, Bunsen, Channing—their several 
tesvimonies, Cuaptres Vil.—God bears witness of Himself in 


Price 1p. 


Science : Socrates instructing Aristodemus. Cicero on God, 
Providence, and immortality. Testimonies from Lord Bacon, 
Tycho Brahe, | John Kepler, Linnxus, Sir James EF. Smith, 
Q(irsted, Alexander von Humboldt, Lord Brougha », Professor 
R. Owen, Professor Huxley, Flammarion, Jules Favre, Paul 
Janet. David Hume’s experience of being without God. 
CHAPTER VIII.—God bears witness of Himself in the Literature 
of the New Testament, and in tts Principal Personage, the 

ord Jesus Christ—Panrt I. The Synoptical Gospels: The 
scholar s argument for the cred bility of the Evangelical narra- 
tives is solid, but in 4 ie ose force inferior tothein- 
ternal argument made to all minds by the intrinsic, moral, and 
spiritual excellencies of the words and deeds of Christ. ow 
much of the literature of the New Testament must be pro- 
nounced unhistorical? The Spiric of God in Christ, which 
produced the Gospels and the Church, still bears witness to 
both. The one reliable crit-rion of divine reality applied (1) 
10 ass-rt the claims of history, and to distinguish bistory 
from legend; (2) to the Synoptical Gospels considered as sup- 
plying materials for a life of Christ; the Synoptical Jesus of 
Strauss, his outline of the historicai Life of Christ; strictures 
thereon; but for miracle Jesus would have Jost his opportu- 
nity of founling the Kingdom of God; (3) the criterion applied 
to the t stimony given to the historical Christ, and specially 
his resurrection by Paul. Part II. The criterion appled to 
the Focrta GusreL. Renan’s concessions, added to those of 
Strauss, suffice to attest the reliability of the sustance of 
the Gospel history. The four Gospels are }ot so much 
histories as announcements or proclamations; ths fourth is 
expressly an argument conducted mainly by historica! in- 
stances. The primitive Church declared John t» be its author, 
aud known facts tend to confirm the decision rather than to 
set in aside. The proper task of criticism is not to prove or 
disprove the Johannine origin. but simply to review the facts 
with du+acknowledgment of the argumentative disadvantages 
under which it now labours. The Christ of the fourth Gospel 
is the true Christ. Luther, Lardner, Priestley, Uiretschneider, 
Tischendorf, Reuss, and others speak more or less in behalf of 
the g-nerally-received judgmens of the Church, What the 
Gospel teaches as to the substance of Christianity. and how 
its author conducts his argument to the effect that Jesus 
is tne Christ, the Son of God; ([) the origin of Christ and 
Christianity being in God, the religion is universil in aim, 
spirit, tendency, and effect, and, consequently, will become 
nniverral in prevalence; (2) the evidence of Jobn the Baptist 
that Jesus is the impersonation of the divine tenderness; 
» the acceptance of that testimony by disciples of the 

aptist; (4) beautiful illustration of John’s testimony in the 
miracle at Cana; (5) argument from the expulsion of the 
traffickers from the Temple; (6) from the conversation with 
Nicodemus; (7) the universalism of Jesus in contrast with 
the Jocalism o; the Samaritans; (8) the cure of one of Herod’s 
courtiers; v/ the restoring of the Bethesla paralytic to 
soundness; (10) the feeding of the five thonsand; (iL) the 
rescue of his disciples by Jesus walking on the sea; (12) the 
resurection of Lazarus and the resur cton of Jesus; the 
former remains entire after two assaults by Kenan; the latter 
illustrated and confirmed by (1) natural circumstances 
attending it, and (2) natural circumstances following it. 
Kvidence of Clemens Rominus, Polycarp, the Epistle to. 
Divgnetus, Justin —Conclusion. 

London; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


ANCHESTER DISTKICL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Will be ready in a few days, the 
Vi ORLA DM oid, B) Okie h's)6 $e 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &c., ls. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28:0d. “5 
Making most suitable Presents for Christmas and the New 


ear. 
Orders should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hal), Albert Square, Manchester; 


Orto 
Mr. E. T. WHITFIELD, 
178, Strand, London. 


ELECTION OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
he Small 8vo., price 63.; gilt edges, 63. 6d. 

POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE. Selec’ed by Rosert 
CromPTon Jones, chiefly from Modern Authors, including 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown'ng, Mrs. Browning, F, Ten- 
nyaon, C. Turner, Keble, Newman, Faber, M. Arnold, Clough, 
Patmore, W. C. Roscoe, Allingham, A.A. Proctor, C. Rossetti, 
J. Ingelow, Macdonald, Trench, Kingsley, De Vere; with 
thirty-six others, 

London: Sampson Low and Co., Fleet-street. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 
EASONS FOR BELIEVING IN THE 
GENUINENESS OF JOHN’S GOSPEL: with some 
Notice of the Rey. J. J. Tayler’s Recent Publication on the 


Fourth Gosyel. 
By THOMAS MADGE, 
Late minister of Essex-street Chapel. 


Recently published, by the same Au'hor, 
ISCOURSES ON SUBJECTS RE- 
LATING TO CHRISTIAN FAITH AND LIFE 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


RAYERS FOR MOKNING AND 

EVENING: to which are added, General Prayers for 

either occasion. Second edition. Foolscap 8vo, price 28. 6d. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD), 173, Strand. 


HEUNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 

for 1869 NOW READY, in three editions, No. 1, price 

2d.; No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in roan, with tuck and pocket, 
price ls, 

Give your orders at once to the Agents of the Herald, to Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, or to Mr. 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, London. 

Just published, price 4s. 


6d. 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing 7wnes lo ALL AMartineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novelloand Co., 1, Bernerc’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 

Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers, 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1803-y, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Melbourne Argus says that the Wesleyan 
Methodists in the colony of Victoria provide accom- 


modation in their places of worship for a larger ; 


number of hearers than the Church of England, 
and are also ahead of that body in educational 
matters. Among the Wesleyans, eighty-eight in 
every hundred can read and fifty-seven write; 
whilst in the Church of England the proportion is 
respectively seventy-seven and forty-seven. The 
Presbyterians occupy a midway position. Out of 
the 91,000 sittings in the churches of South Aus- 
tralia, the Wesleyan Methodists provide 22,000, the 
Bible Christians 12,100, and the Primitive Metho- 
dists 12,000. 

The Italian Government has introduced a bill 
abolishing the privilege hitherto enjoyed by the 
clergy of exemption from the conscription. 

Pio Nono, it is stated, has intrusted to the learned 
Jesuit Fathers, Ballerini and Piccirillo, the task of 
writing the history of his reign. The Secretary of 
State’s archives are to furnish all the documents 
that may be required by the historians, who have 
already submitted a sketch of their preliminary 
labours to the Pope. 

According to the Times, the Parliament now 
elected will represent about thirteen million 
members of the Church of England, five million 
Roman Catholics, four million Presbyterians and 
Dissenters from that body, and about eight million 
British Nonconformists of various denominations. 
It is impossible to suppose, says the Times, that a 
Parliament so elected can enforce any principles or 
any truths except those in which the constituent 
communities are agreed, 

An M.D., who is a Liberal voter of East Devon, 
in a letter to the Daily Wews, gives a curious speci- 
men of the way in which the “ screw” is employed 
by Clerico-Tory landlordism in his part of the 
country. A form of lease, printed, therefore much 
in use, came into his hands, by which a clergyman 
bound the tenant to the following conditions: 1. 
That he maintain a Christian conduct. 2. That he 
conform to the doctrine and service of the Church 
of England. 3. That he support those principles 
of the constitution commonly called Conservative. 
The lease also reserves to the landlord al! game— 
hares and rabbits. A Devonshire Liberal has 
happily put the terms of the lease into verse : 

Keep far from off this sacred land, 
Dissenter, Turk, and Jew; 
Maintain my church’s doctrine, and 
Maintain my rabbits too. 
Vote as I vote, pray to my gods, 
And see but through my seeing ; 
In me, at all and any odds, 
Live, move, and have your being. 

An odd incident is reported to have taken place 
at a meeting of the Belfast Board of Guardians last 
week. An old and infirm inmate of the workhouse 
announced that he wished to change his religion 
from Protestant to Roman Catholic. The chair- 
man inquired “if the patient was of sound mind ;” 
and that point being settled in the affirmative, a 
difficulty arose as to the guardians who should act 
as a deputation to hear the pauper’s confession of 
faith. A Roman Catholic guardian not being at 
that moment procurable, an Episcopalian and a 
Presbyterian were selected to act as a watch upon 
each other during the scene. “ Mr, Entwistle and 
Mr. Tierney then retired to carry out their instruc- 
tions ;” and on their return Mr. Tierney astonished 
his friends by announcing that their interesting 
disciple “ wished to be a Unitarian.” 

We learn from the Liverpool Mercury that Mr. 
William Rathbone, M.P., is grappling with another 
of those great social questions on which the welfare 
of a vast number of the lower classes depends. He 
justly attaches great importance to the regular 
attendance of children of outdoor paupers at school 
as a means of checking pauperism at its source; 
and ata meeting of the Liverpool Select Vestry, 
last week, he obtained the appointment of a special 
committee to report on the subject. The plan 
which he seems to look upon with most favour is 
the one in force at Merthyr Tydvil, where the 
guardians pay in proportion to the number of 
days the children attend certain schools which are 
under inspection. 

The Church papers tell us that Father Ignatius 
has been presented with an old monastic house and 
five acres of land, “all in good repairy” near St. 
Albans. So the farce of playing at being monks is, 
it seems, to be continued.—The “Father” wrote 


. 


on Tuesday to the papers: “The Bishop of London 
has thought it right, for good reason of his own, 
which may shortly transpire, to sever the connec- 
tion which has subsisted between myself and St. 
Edmund’s for nearly two years.” The Bishop’s 
reason, it appears, was a letter of Mr. Lyne’s to a 
lady, in which he stated that he proposed to excom- 
municate her daughter, and publish the sentence 
in the newspapers, for having “broken a solemn life 
vow of obedience” to him, “received and taken in 
the name of the Most Holy Trinity.” 

The Church News states that there are to be 
twelve Roman Catholic sees created in Scotland, 
and that Dr. Errington, formerly Cardinal Wise- 
man’s coadjutor, is to be Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, 
and the primate. 

When it was announced, about a fortnight ago, 
that the Hon. Colin Lindsay had joined the Church 
of Rome, the telegraph was set in motion to con- 
tradict the statement. In the Weekly Register of 
Saturday, however, we read: “The Hon. Colin 
Lindsay, brother of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres, and late president of the English Church 
Union, was received into the Catholic Church on 
Saturday {last, by Dr. Newman, at the Oratory, 
Edgbaston, near Birmingham. Mr. Lindsay was 
many years in the Indian Civil Service, and was 
for a long time session judge at Delhi.” 

A new society, calling itself “The Free Grace 
Protestant Union,” has just been formed, which 
makes a special appeal for help “to those who love 
the civil and religious liberties” which have been 
so long enjoyed in this realm. The committee, 
“ feeling that every lawful effort ought to be used 
to stir up and keep alive a strong Protestant feel- 
ing among the people of this Jand, are anxious to 
purchase a first-rate magic lantern with dissolving 
views”—the object being to “illustrate lectures on 
the most striking massacres, &c., recorded in Foxe’s 
‘Book of Martyrs,’ in order that people may judge 
of what Rome is by her actions; and that from 
seeing pictures of what she has done they may 
know what she would now do if she only had the 
power.” The chief promoter of this original 
design appears to be the Rev. T. H. Gregg, curate 
of Cradley, and we hope few would be so unchari- 
table as to wish to rob him of the credit of it. 

The other day, after the proctor to Convocation 
for Stafford had been elected, a clergyman of the 
archdeaconry handed in the following protest, 
though the Archdeacon declined to read it: 


“ Whereas a considerable body of the beneficed 
clergy in the archdeaconry of Stafford is averse to 
the existence of Convocation in its unreformed 
state, and desires to abstain from any connection 
with it, I hereby protest against it being supposed 
that the members now elected represent the opinions 
of that body, or of the beneficedclergy generally in 
the said archdeaconry,” 


The English Independent calculates that in the 
new House of Commons there are 12 Independents, 
5 Baptists, 5 Quakers, 2 Wesleyan Methodists, 1 
Calvinistic Methodist, 17 Unitarians, 10 Presbyte- 
rians (non-conforming Presbyterians are probably 
meant), 6 Jews, and 26 Roman Catholics, of whom 
1 only, Sir John Simeon, represents an English 
constituency. 

Dr. F. G. Lee, the editor of the Directorium 
Anglicanum, has retired from the English Church 
Union, in consequence of its Liberal proclivities. 
The Church Times cruelly says that to:the Union 
this is equivalent to a gain of at least a hundred 
new members. 

The clergy of the English Church seem to be 
losing the dignified, gentlemanly bearing which 
was formerly supposed to distinguish them. A 
meeting of the Christian Knowledge Society, on 
Tuesday, was of the most uproarious character, 
and quite justified the apprehension of a corre- 
spondent of the Guardian that the Society’s Hall 
was “in danger of becoming the cock-pit of the 
Church.” The standing committee, having been 
advised by counsel that the resolution passed a 
couple of months ago by which it was agreed to 
hand over £2,000 for the assistance of Bishop 
Gray’s schismatical projects in South Africa was 
illegal, now resolved to recommend that £2,000 
be granted for the promotion of Christian 
knowledge in Natal, the expenditure to be under 
the control of the committee. The Rev. W. G. 
Humphry moved this resolution, and Mr, E. A. 
Fitzroy, who moved the resolution which has been 
pronounced illegal, moved as an amendment that 
the Bishops of Capetown and Grahamstown should 
have the spending of the money. Archdeacon 


Denison seconded this, and on the vote being taken 
it was lost by 765 to 674. The ruling of the chair- 
man, the Archbishop of York, was disputed, and a 
regular row took place. The Archbishop had to 
threaten to leave the chair, but ultimately Mr. 
Humphry’s motion was admitted to be carried by 
a considerable majority. The result of this deci- 
sion is that the society is cleared from the imputa- 
tion of subsidising a movement in opposition to the 
Church of England. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


In the Sword and Trowel for this month, Mr. 
Spurgeon writes thus sensibly :— 

“To inquirers who wish to know the religious 
views of Mr. Lawrence, the member for Lambeth, 
we can only refer them to himself for information, 
At an election, if a man is eligible in other respects, 
we cannot discuss his soundness in theology. To 
do so would be persecution. It is one of our first 
principles that a man’s civil rights are not to be 
affected by his religion. If the office sought had 
been that of a teacher of religion, we should have 
examined the candidate with the Westminster con- 
fession; but as the duties were such as any honest 
Liberal can discharge, we did not note the colour 
of Mr. Lawrence’s hair, his views on the planet 
Jupiter, or his opinion upon the origin of species. 
Fora horde of graceless Tories to set up for de- 
fenders of orthodoxy is a transparent piece of 
hypocrisy. Their zeal for truth is like the thief’s 
zeal for honesty—very suspicious, to say the least.” 


In the same publication, Mr. Spurgeon says: 

“Our teetotal friends need not be so greatly 
agitated by our brother’s speech, We neither of us 
have ever designedly said a word to injure the 
abstinence cause, and hope we never shall, We 
only wish that such friends could accept our co- 
operation in their great end rather than insist upon 
our conformity to their mode of action. Perhaps 
there may come a day when all temperate men 
will be allowed to fight the demon of drink in kindly 
association, and will not fly into bad tempers with 
each other because they fight with different weapons. 
Meanwhile, we suppose bitterness must be allowed 
to wear itself out. We will never put our conscience 
under any man’s heel, be he teetotaler or vegetarian, 
but we shall in our own way aid all labourers in 
the temperance cause; whether they like our way 
or not we shall not rail at theirs.” 

Blackwood, to which, perhaps, the sunset of life 
gives mystical lore, deals in terrible prognostications. 
of the things that are to come upon us as the results. 
of the recent election. Sad to think, 

“The Scotch constituencies see no benefit in a. 
religious establishment at all. They will probably 
begin upon their own Kirk as soon as the Irish 
Church is got rid of; and when they do, neither 
Mr. Gladstone nor anybody else will be able to- 
stop them.” 

In regard to a paragraph which we printed last 
week, on the subject of free seats at St. Andrew’s,. 
Wells-street, the Rev. B. Webb writes to explain 
that “the influx of strangers, many of them com- 
ing from mere motives of curiosity, had often ex- 
cluded the regular worshippers,” and that the plan 
adopted by his churchwardens is “to reserve cer- 
tain parts of the church until five minutes before 
the service begins, for the use of such persons as 
are known to them as habitual attendants,” and 
that then any vacant seat may be occupied by 
the first comer. This, he thinks, “is a very dif- 
ferent thing indeed from a return to the old dog-in- 
the-manger system of a pew-rented church.” 

The feud between the two leading parties in the 
Establishment does not appear to be growing 
weaker, but rather stronger. At a meeting of the 
St. John’s-wood Branch Church Association, the 


Rev. C. Campe summed up his remarks by saying ~ 


that “either the Ritualists or the Evangelicals must 
go out of the Church.” Another speaker stated 
that only £1,000 more was required to complete the 
guarantee fund of £50,000. The Record, however, 
says £3,000, and makes an appeal ad misericordium, 
as several of the original subscribers decline to pay 
up unless the whole amount is subseribed.—The 
Church Review, of the other faction, says “ nothing 
can be more erroneous than to imagine that because 


Churchmen of the Recordite stamp are steadfast 
maintainers of the loaves and fishes, therefore their 
principles are the best security for the Establish- 


ment. On the contrary, their principles are exactly 
those which deprive the Establishment theory in 
this country of all basis of common sense or justice.” 

The Times has discovered that “at least fifteen 
thousand of our clergy have a great and direct 
interest in the remodelling of the Establishment 
upon a voluntary footing, or on the principle of 
adjusting the pay to the merit and to the work.” 


_—_ -— 
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“Any man of ordinary personal qualities,” it 
declares, “and willing to do his duty, would be 
sure to find a congregation ready to give him a 
good deal more than he gets now.” Is the Zimes 
among the Voluntaries ? 


“An admirer of Mr. Gladstone,” who is a Tory 
and always votes for a Tory, but “is not simple 
enough to believe that Lancashire is Tory too,” 
writes thus to the Guardian : 


“The fact is that Mr. Gladstone and the rest of 
the Liberals were defeated by one man, the noto- 
rious Murphy. He is almost a king amongst the 
lower orders, and his powerful, inflammatory, vulgar 
harangues are attended with an astounding effect. 
Whether the man is sincere I do not stay to inquire, 
but here he is, and no one with a grain of sense 
will question his influence. If the elections had 
simply referred to the issues of Tory or Radical, 
Church and State or separation, Lancashire would 
have answered differently, and have sent to Parlia- 
ment probably an equal number of both parties; 
but, fortunately or unfortunately, the cry of ‘No 
Popery’ was raised, the Tories were the No-Popery 
men, Murphy, sincerely or not, took up the cry, andso 
vast was his influence that the masses shouted after 
him, and ousted the Liberals. Iam sorry for Mr. 
Gladstone—so are numbers of other Conservatives ; 
but his well-known Church principles, and his Irish 
Church resolutions, called forth Murphy, and the 
violent Orange declaimer has beaten the scholar, 
the statesman, the gentleman, and the Christian. 
Let Mr. Gladstone try again when he has settled 
the Irish Church matter, and the “ No-Popery” cry 
has been found to be a sham, and he will be 
returned at the head of the poll. I am convinced 
he is a sincere man, and a good man; and if he 
were to stand for this division of the county I 
would vote for him, for I believe that a good 
Radical Christian and Churchman makes a better 
member of Parliament than a fine old Tory of the 
port wine stamp, who goes to church because his 
forefathers have gone, and religiously makes up for 
his frequent nodding during the sermon by next 
day asking the preacher to a good dinner. J like 
your old Tory, but I like better a man whose con- 
victions are almost too deep for utterance, and 
whose private life is a model to copy.” 

Mr. Joseph Barker gets both stranger and stronger 
in his defence of the Irish Establishment. That the 
former of the two adjectives is appropriate, a single 
proof will show. Writing to the Editor of the 
Wesleyan Times, he charges him with leaving out 
several passages from a letter of his, and asks to 
have the manuscript returned that he may repeat 
what has been “ suppressed ;” and when his request 
is complied with, he telegraphs, “I was mistaken ; 
cancel my complaint;” which leads the Editor to 
say, “We have added this to our forgiving list of 
‘seventy times seven.’” And that the latter of the 
two adjectives was not misapplied, a short passage 
from his last letter will be sufficient to prove: 

“The infidels, like Mill and Bradlaugh, know 
what they are about, and so do the Romanists; but 
the good-hearted, well-meaning, Protestant enemies 
of the Church are under a sad delusion. The 
friends of temperance among the Churches should 
especially look to their steps. The leaders of this 
crusade against the Church are Gladstone, Bright, 
and Earl Russell. Earl Russell and his friends gave 
us the beershop system, one of the greatest plagues 
of our land. Bright, when on the Sunday Closing 
Committee, betrayed the cause into the hands of 
Roebuck and the devil. Gladstone has reduced the 
taxes on the most dangerous kind of wines, and 
granted to every grocer’s shop, and, in effect, to 
every house in the country, the privilege of turning 
itself into a drink-hole—a more demoralising 
measure than even the beershop system, And are 
these your political gods, ye friends of temperance 
and Christianity? If ever there was a party in- 
spired by the father of lies, and of all ungodliness 
and iniquity, it is the movement headed by our 
modern revolutionary and infidel politicians.” 


Archbishop Longley’s last charge has just been 
published. It is mainly devoted to the doings of 
the Ritualists. While admitting their meritorious 
exertions among the poor and afflicted, he says: 

“These cannot undo the great mischief which 
their conduct and proceedings have caused, cannot 
atone for every extravagance they may please to 
adopt, which startles and estranges those whom it 
ought rather to be their aim to conciliate. There 
may be zeal without knowledge, and zeal without 
charity; that charity which refrains from things 
which are not expedient, even though they be law- 
ful, for the welfare of the Church in general,” 
Then, after referring to the course which he had 
taken, when Bishop of Ripon, with the clergy of a 
church at Leeds, who, among other offensive prac- 
tices, had adopted auricular confession, and who 
afterwards behaved honestly in avowing their true 
principles and seceding to the Romish Church, he 
continues : 

“Ttisfar from myintention to impute to all 
_ those who have taken this ill-advised step of adopt- 
ing the sacrificial vestments any sympathy with 


Roman error; but I am constrained to avow that 
there are plain indications in some of the publica- 


opinions of that section of our Church, that some 
of its professed members—yea, even of her minis- 
ters, think themselves at liberty to hold the doc- 
trines of the Church of Rome in relation to the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, and yet retain their position 
within the pale of the Anglican Church with the 
avowed purpose of eliminating from its formularies 
every trace of the Reformation, as regards its pro- 
test against Romisherror. The language they hold 
with respect to it is entirely incompatible with 
loyalty to the Church to which they profess to be- 
long. They call it ‘a Communion deeply tainted 
with Protestant heresy ;’ ‘Our duty,’ they say, ‘is 
the expulsion of the evil, not flight from it. It is 
no want of charity, therefore, to declare that they 
remain with us in order that they may substitute the 
Mass for the Communion; the obvious aim of our 
Reformers having been to substitute the Commu- 
nion for the Mass.” 

In an article on Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet, the 
Rock almost outdoes itself in characterising the 
present Prime Minister. He is 

“The accepted leader of infidels.” 

“The leader of Radical Dissenters.” 

“The leader of Revolutionary Dissenters.” 

“The leader of the Popish and Ritualistic party 
of politicians.” 

He occupies “a position unparalleled in 
the records of the most profligate and abandoned 
statesmanship.” 

A “man whose whole political life has been a 
ie. 

He “comes forward with a tongue of silver and 
a face of brass to justify his huge hypocrisy.” 

His pamphlet is “a further aggravation of the 
political guilt and infamy of the apologist.” 

He “degrades the office of astatesman . . 
into the condition of a hack.” 

“Does Mr. Gladstone still believe the truth of 
Protestantism ?” 

“ The present state of that statesman reminds us 
of one whose last state was worse than the former.” 

In noticing the death of Mr. Charles Langdale, 
one of the representative men of a generation 
already forgotten, the Pall Mall says: 

“Moderation in dogma, a sincere belief in the 
compatibility of political liberalism with the theo- 
logical supremacy of Rome, a dislike of foreign 
Mariolatry and of all fanaticism in devotion, a 
disinclination to be made the instrument of sacer- 
dotal aggrandizement, a quiet but earnest per- 
formance of religious duties, and unbending family 
pride—these were the characteristics of the class 
of which Mr. Langdale was one of the most, pro- 
minent members. They chafed under the political 
ban which shut them out from the Houses of 
Parliament, in which they, with their aristocratic 
prejudices of birth, held themselves pre-eminently 
entitled to sit. But holding, as they often did, 
large landed estates, and devoting themselves to 
country pursuits, they often lived on terms of much 
social intimacy with their Protestant aristocratic 
neighbours. Then came Lord John Russell’s 
Durham letter, and everything was changed. The 
anti-Papal phrenzy which that manifesto aroused 
throughout the country, called forth all the latent 
esprit de corps of the proud Roman Catholic 
families, and the game was at once in the hands of 
Cardinal Wiseman and the ultramontane clerical 
party. Mr. Langdale took the lead in the new 
movement, very naturally resolving that he would 
come forward in defence of a clergy whom he held 
to be unjustly attacked. From that time the con- 
solidation of the ultra-clericalism in the Roman 
Catholic body has been steadily carried on, The 
old school of Catholic laity has nearly disappeared. 
The bishops and clergy are in almost open hostility 
to the more honest thinkers of the modern school, 
and enforce claims which they would scarcely have 
veutured on hinting at in the days of the Langdales, 
Stourtons, Cliffords, Welds, Challoners, and Butlers. 
Whether the country is a gainer by the change 
need not be discussed. It is enough to note the 
fact that the most prominent and highly-esteemed 
leader of the past has gone to his rest, almost on 
the very day of the advent to power of the states- 
man destined to achieve the removal of the one 
last great injustice under which Roman Catholicism 
has suffered in Ireland.” 

In econvoking the Gicumenical Council to be held 
Sept. 8th, 1869, on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, the Cardinal Vicar affirms, what we 
were not aware of before, that God “ pointed out, 
and honoured the birth of Mary, by causing it to 
be foretold by the prophets during a long succession 
of ages,” and that it was “expected by all nations.” 
He says that the Convocation being fixed for the 
day when it is, “proves that the Cburch and her 
Head expect from Mary, the august and powerful 
vanquisher of death, the graces needed for the 
restoration of faith, of piety, of morals, of social 
justice, of peace, and universal prosperity.” And 
attributing to her, as it seems, all Divine Power, 
he adds, “let us, O ye faithful, unite with the 
commemoration of the glories of Mary, in the 


Church triumphant, our hopes for the blessings 


| which the Church militant is expecting from Her: 


A | an bh i us to hail this 
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C2cumenical Council as an image of the Eternal 
assembly of the saints.” 

The Pall Mall pronounces the clergy to be in- 
variably unlucky as to the causes which they 
embrace: 

“Speaking from the experience of the last sixty 
years, one cannot but see that every measure which 
they have zealously supported has proved a failure; 
every step in politics which they have strongly 
opposed has succeeded; every statesman whom 
they have worshipped has abandoned them; every 
proceeding which they have denounced, after their 
peculiar fashion, not as a mere error, but a crime, 
has succeeded, and ‘ nobody seemed one penny the 
worse.’ They stuck manfully, as a body, by the 
best of kings, George the Fourth; and his memory 
now speaks for itself. They opposed as a body the 
Roman Catholic relief measures, one after another, 
with far more energy than they now display in 
favourof the Irish Church. They opposed allrelaxa- 
tions of the laws against Dissenters. They opposed 
(thatis,the great majority of them,althoughsome sort 
of denial of this has been recently attempted) the 
repeal of the corn laws and other free-trade move- 
ments. They supported Church rates to the last. 
They opposed the law of divorce to the last. Gene- 
rally speaking, those who have taken part in the 
contest at all have consistently opposed every suc- 
cessive extension of the parliamentary suffrage. In 
short, their entire political history is one of zealous 
or desperate adherence to unsuccessful causes. And 
now, whenever we are informed that the clergy as 
a body are in favour of this or that political opinion, 
we have a pretty safe prognostic that the opinion 
in question is destined to defeat. There are two 
subjects on which the clerico-political mind is now 
deeply engaged. One is the maintenance of the 
Irish Church; the other, that of religious exclusive- 
ness in universities. No one can entertain much 
doubt that both are destined to be broken down as 
soon as certain obstacles of detail, not of principle, 
are overcome.” 

In a farewell address to his parishioners, the Rev. 
Mr. Pye expresses himself rather strongly of the 
Church to which his father-in-law, the Bishop of 
Oxford, belongs. He says, “I firmly believe that 
what is called the Church of England is not a 
Church at all; in common language, that it is a 
sham Church; and as I think it necessary, from 
what I read in Scripture, to belong to a real 
Church, I cannot make up my mind to continue 
any longer in such a system as that which is 
called the Church of England.” Among the cir- 
cumstances which opened his eyes to the fact 
that the Establishment could not be “the pillar 
and ground of truth” were these—that a clergy- 
man, Mr. Voysey, was allowed to keep preach- 
ing against the Bible, and original sin, and 
the atonement; that another preacher openly 
stated that there is no hell; that another, after 
saying “seeing this child is regenerate,’ openly 
preaches that it is not; that one clergyman says 
that in the Sacrament the Body of Christ is pre- 
sent, and another says that it is not. ‘In fact, the 
law allows every one to teach just what he likes, 
and so, in plain language, it is all a ‘toss-up’ what 
the people in any place may be expected to believe. 
But can such a system as this be what St. Paul de- 
scribes as ‘the pillar and ground of the truth?” Of 
course, Mr. Pye can now only regard his High- 
Church father-in-law as a heretic, and must feel 
some anxiety as to what is to be his future fate. 

The Church News thinks there is no reason to 
doubt the statement that the appointment of Dr- 
Tait to the Primacy was made in obedience to the 
pressure of Royal influence. “If so,” it adds, “ if 
indeed Mr. Disraeli allowed his own convictions and 
principles to be thus overpowered, he has missed 
an Opportunity of winning the enthusiastic respect 
and esteem of all Churchmen such as never can 
recur in his lifetime. If he had resigned his office 
sooner than make such an appointment which his 
conscience could not endorse, he would have done 
so amidst a pefect furore of gratitude and honour, 
which would have tended more than anything to 
strengthen the confidence of the Conservative party 
in him.” 


REVIEW: 


The Pilgrim and the Shrine. 3 vols. London, 1868. 
FotLow1ne so closely as this remarkable book does 
upon “Beyond the Church,” comparison between 
them is inevitably provoked. They are both 
histories of a mind’s progress from the old faith to 
the new: they are both the works of cultivated 
and thoughtful writers. Yet there is little further 
similarity between them. “Beyond the Church” 
was an avowed novel—and, let us add, a very good 
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one. “The Pilgrim” is a collection of letters and 
journals of two persons, which came into the 
“editor’s”” possession a few years ago; and which 
he pieces together with a narrative. Some re- 
viewers seem to have accepted this account of the 
book’s genesis; but we can hardly do so, The 
three writers’ styles are too much alike not to be 
akin. The lady’s journal is just like the gentle- 
man’s, and both of them just like the editorial 
story. “All the puppies resemble each other— 
especially Pompey.” 

“The Pilgrim and the Shrine” is a work of 
greater talent than “Beyond the Church.” It is 
not, indeed, so readable, nor yet so healthy. It 
belongs to the critical, carking days of Liberalism, 
and reads all through just like a new edition of the 
“Nemesis of Faith.” The discordance of its spirit 
with the tone of to-day, is one more proof of the 
great changes the last ten years have wrought 
towards bringing Liberalism from being an anxious 
and rather wearisome criticism, to be a definite 
and inspiring faith. But the writer’s style is sin- 
gularly graceful and his thoughts subtle. His 
descriptions of Californian scenery deserve all 
the praise they have received; and many a 
clever passage in his theological reflections car- 
ries fire and sword into the enemies’ camp. But 
the Pilgrim with all his freedom is hardly the 
cool, impartial critic, at whose feet we can reliantly 
sit. He may have got beyond all that ordinary men 
know, but he has not got there by going through it. 
One suspects the logical depth of a gentleman whio 
has reduced everything that he understands “toa 
condition so simple as to be self-evident.” (iii. 278.) 
He has quite outgrown the Bible:* but this is not 
because he is too far advanced to need any written 
support. Oh, no! but he finds a higher inspiration 
in, at first, Carlyle’s “Hero-worship,” and afterwards 
is so fortunate as to meet a book “laying the foun- 
dation for all future thought, as far as I can foresee 
its probable course.” (iii. 278.) Strange to say, 
this sacred volume turns out to be old Mirabaud’s 
“System of Nature,” or—as Voltaire preferred to 
call it—his “Sin against Nature.” His thoughts 
are often bold enough to stiffen the hair of the most 
daring young deacons that ever played croquet. 

“The best we can comprehend must ever be the 
Divine for us. . . . God the absolute is alto- 
gether past finding out. Wherefore we elevate the 
best we can imagine into the Divine, and worship 
that—the perfect man or perfect woman, surely it 
is no matter which, since it is the character and not 
the person that is adored.” (iii. 209.) 

Far be it from me to bring charges of heresy. I 
will not cry “Atheist,” “ Pantheist,” because an 
earnest thinker pauses in reverent silence before the 
Infinite, and deems all words inadequate to express 
the great reality. Better for such an heretic than the 
ready gentlemen who map out the Divine with allthe 
glibness and detail of special correspondents. S. 
Gregory said, “It is impossible to express Him, and 
yet moreso to conceive Him.” But he was a Popish 
saint, and had not their light. 

Yet I do not sympathise with the pervading tone 
of the Pilgrim’s meditations. Why always asking 
“Ts not this false? Is not that doubtful?” If it 
be doubtful, in God’s name let it alone altogether, 
and give yourself devotedly to that which you are 
assured is true. We feel a closer sympathy even 
with Comte and Congreve, when they have a plan 
to propose or an aim to accomplish, than with these 
criticising Christians, whose only employment is to 
perfect theic theories and discourage their brethren. 
They are too intent on proving that there never 
was anything wonderfully good in the past, to have 
time for makiog anything wonderfully good in the 
future. The fevered seaman in the tropics plunges 
in the deep because he fancies it a meadow; these 
men leave the meadow which they tread, to seek 
another in the deep. 

Let no mao hide his doubts or deny his difficulties, 
But do not let him drudge days and nights to ponder 
them, “and in the endless labourdie.” Lethim go 
down below them to whatever rock still stands 
firm beneath bis feet, and on that rock let him lay 
some stones for the great palace of humanity. How- 
ever dim his vision be, though Heaven itself be 


*The Pilgrim says (iii. 214)—though he makes no 
allowance for the doubtful genuineness of the passage— 
that our gospel “represents Jesus as ascending into 
heaven with a curse almost upon his lips.. ‘He that | 
believeth not, shall be damved,” . . . . an atrocious 
sentiment.” In the copy lying before me, an nnknown 
hand has wiitten, “Is not the true meaning very 
different? He who does not believe in goud tidings, must 
he not, in the nature of things, sustain logs or damage ?”” 


cloudy to his eyes, let him still labour on, and higher 
light shull dawn. Not to those who speculate and 
argue, but to those who do His will comes the 
knowledge of the doctrine of God. 

On the eve of ordination the P.lgrim, rather than 
agonize his family by disclosing his doubts, leaves 
England and the bishop for a West Iadian voyage. 
His earlier history with the growth of these doubts 
—it would have been the most useful portion 
of the book—is passed over. From Jamaica he 
goes to California as a gold digger. Here his wild 
freedom first makes life acceptable to him; and be 
pursues bis reflections without either parent or 
parson to snub him. The news of the Australian 
gold fields calls him thither. On his way, he so- 
journs in a Pacific island, where a fair young savage 
falls in love with him—as seems to have been the 
custom of her sex. At first he desires to adopt the 
placid life of these islands—apparently out of de- 
ference to Mr. Tennyson’s authority, as expressed 
in “Locksley Hall.” After a good struggle with 
himself (the best thing of all his history), he deter- 
mines that he has a higher part to play than that 
of a Pacific Lotos-eater, and pursues his way to 
Sydney. Here the beginning of the end comes 
speedily. 

“The Sunday after my arrival I, for the first time 
singe leaving England, went to church. It was so 
curious: just Jike being metamorphosed backwards 
into a previous state of existence.” (Later in 
life, by the bye, he seems to conform to the 
customs of an unprejudiced friend of his, who 
said “I don’t go to church myself, but I am very 
tolerant to those who do.”) “In the pew with me 
was a young lady,” who assi:ted him in the mani- 
pulation of his Prayer-book, an art which he seems 
rather proud of having forgotten. The reader may 
imagine for himself, at any length which he prefers, 
the description of her “tall, graceful figure, and 
rich auburo hair,” &c. “During the sermon I 
detected myself indignantly uttering the word 
‘Stuff’ I did not know I had done so audibly 
until I saw her start and look towards me, as if 
roused from a reverie, She then seemed to listen 
for a few moments, when I am almost certain I 
heard her say to herself, ‘ Why, so it is?” 

A singular occurrence, of course, takes place soon 
afterwards, and results in bis forming her acquaint- 
ance, Naturally it is discovered that her “com- 
bination of innocence, truth, nobleness, intellect, 
and devotion, is so perfect and harmonious that 
every other woman appears to be of an altogether 
smaller and poorer nature.” (ii. 102.) And of 
necessity, “Epithets cannot describe her. She is 
not beautiful, but Beauty; not religious, but 
Religion.” Fortunately her insight into character is 
as remarkable as her other qualities, and the 
Pilgrim’s merits soon awaken the affection they 
deserve. She reveals it to him with a delicious 
self-abandonment which male readers will pro- 
nounce most improbable, and female ones most 
improper. He goes to her father’s country house, 
believing it to be unoccupied. 

“Looking towards the house, I beheld her 
standing in the porch beside her father! Surely 
an illusion, I thought, and advanced with my arms 
unconsciously extended. Another moment, and 
she was clasped in them. One embrace, one kiss, 
and I bethought myself of her father. 

‘Sir, sir, do not be angry with me. I could not 
help it.’ He turned away, smiling, and went into 
the house. ‘He is not angry with me, Mary. Are 
you?’ 

‘My father loves you, Herbert.’ 

‘Does his daughter share the feeling ? 


‘Can you ask? What else do I here ?” 
“Tt was true. She was still in my arms,’” 


Let us leave her there. 

The Pilgrim’s progress is thenceforth through 
delectable mountains, where our feet are never 
likely to follow him. With a wife who is perfec- 
tion, as well as an heiress, and an incipient family 
who appear destined to copy her, he wants, indeed, 
but little here below. And so the storm-tossed 
thinker with whom we set out on pilgrimage comes 
at last to the chair-days of most reverend age, and 
the shrine of a local justice-ship. He is now a 
respectability. Alas for “the deep damnation” of 
the word. 

We can hardly hold out as a likely prospect for 
the wearied thinkers of these days the deliverance 
which the Pilgrim found at last. Many may go 
through long years of thought and suffering with- 
out finding ultimate consolation in the bosom of a 
lovely free-thinker, with an English education and 
an Australian fortune. Erasmus auguredill for the 
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spirituality of Prote:tintism, when he found every 
conversion termioate ia a wedding. He who has 
fought his way to Liberalism bas Jearned little 
from his conflict if it has not taught him to live for 
a wider family than one roof can cover, and by 
wiser counsels than one tongue can ever give. 
Some can love only those whom they see, and be 
cheered only by the caress which they feel. Let 
the dead bury their dead. Are not we alive? 

No doubt the elevation of woman is the greatest 
of the changes that are comiog, Many a social 
problem will it solve. Men say, “Why should I 
marry? A wife would increase my expenses and 
could not increase my income: she cannot work.” 
Women say, “Why should we live only in the 
drawing-room and the nursery. Teach us your 
professions; and let us earn their rewards.” 
Some day both men and women will see that 
it is the same restriction which mutilates the 
lives of both; and that the remedy is one.* 
At present the man who values his freedom of 
thought and his unselfi:hness of action, trembles 
as he Jinks himself to one whose prejudices, all 
urchecked either by education or practical life 
must cramp or crush them both. 

Positivism—in spite of its reverence for Catho- 
licism—ordains that its priests shall necessarily 
marry, for only by means of marriage can they 
obtain the full development of the moral nature. Is. 
itso? Often haveI meta man, full of lofty thoughts 
and noble aspirations, intent only on muking 
them yet more lofty and noble: and have prayed 
God speed him on his work. But it never occurred 
to me that the best aid for him in the endeavour 
would be a companicn iaferior to him in every- 
thing—except, perhaps, volubility and waltzing. 
The Greek priests that are, like the Positivists 
that are to be, must marry. Report does not say 
much for the moral development that they have 
attuined through that obligation. For Anglican 
priests and prelates it is lawful to marry “at their 
own indiscretion.” They concur inno part of their 
church's creed so heartily as in that which declares 
that they need neither “vow the estate of single 
life nor abstain from matrimony ;” but it would be 
interesting to compare the reputations of the 
married many and of the scanty single, The 
memory of Kenn is much greener than that of 
Tillotson; and though Bishop Barlow (the very 
first of his order who ever married) had five 
daughters who married bishops, we somehow have 
heard more of bachelor Bishop Butler than of 
all six of them, 

Perhaps those old monks had got nigh to the 
root of the matter when they taught that he who 
would give himself to the unselfish life must aban- 
don marriage equally with wealth—must no more 
live for one other than for himself alone. No doubt 
the forcible exteroal imposition of the rule was 
wrong; no doubt the rule itself, proposed as arbi- 
trary and ioflexible, is wrong. There are cases 
where marriage is a softener of a rugged nature; 
there are cases where ambition obtains for us 
power which we may use nobly. Yet, despite all 
this, pone the less are they means, and means 
only, to the higher wim beyond; and he who em- 
braces them for themselves alone, is unfaithful to 
that aim, even though by chance he serve it. He 
may happen to kiss Humanity, but itis with the 
lips of Judas, 

It is a hard saying, and now, as in the Master's 
days, only they to whom it is given can receive it 
But he that would gird himse]f to toil, must cast aside 
the scarf of honour as well as the every-day jacket; 
and he who would buy the keenest sword for the 
battle of life, must sell his love-tokens as well as 
his garments to purchase it. Catholicism has had 
its myriads of monks, and but for the protecting 
shelter of their cowls would have been dazzled to 
death by the Italian Renaissance and the German 
Reformation. Aod has not Protestantism its 
devoted ones also—devoted as utterly, though by 
no spoken vows; and distinguished as markedly, 
though by no formal garb? How many a student 
building in deserted libraries the faith of the 
future ; how many anexiled thinker, pondering“ The 
Duties of Man,” or plunning the regeneration of a 
race? It is in the presence of these men that 
the heart beats fast and the words come slow; it is 
on their brows that the propbet’s halo sits; it is on 
their heads that we see the oil of ordination, poured 


*Some day they will find that the education which 
would give the wife ‘hein eilectus) p'ea-ures from which 
she is now devarred, would give ha’ a'so the int-llectual 
poweis for whose companivuship her husband lungs, — 
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by no human hand. “ Radical” aud “ heterdox” | 
perhaps they ere, “danger us” to the state of 
things which they see around—we shou'd set little 
value on them if they were not; but they are the 
true followers of those old Hebrew heroes whose 
words stir us so deeply as weread them to ourselves 
to-day, yet sounded so strange and incomprehen- 
sible to us when the elderly married gentleman 
recited them Jast Sunday morning. 

The High Church revival, which for thirty years 
has been growing in England with such vigour, owes 
all its strength to a band of celibate leaders. Pusey 
and Newman, and even Froude and Oakley, did 
not give to the Lord only of that which cost them 
nothing ; they were ready to sacrifice the pride of 
life as well as the lust of the eye. The consequence 
to-day is, that the Low Church is dying, and the 
Broad Church too much an invalid to live any- 
where but in the study. If the free faith 
of Liberal thinkers is ever to spread amongst 
the people; if, after having talked so much, 
it is ever to do a little, it must find men 
who willcount it dearer to them than either money, 
power, or caresses; it must acknowledge them as 
its true leaders, and not be ashamed of them, even 
when they admit that to serve their race is to them 
a deeper joy thanany man’s applause or any woman’s 
kiss. Such men, treadingin old Bishop Kenn’s path of 
peace and well-doing, will repeat his morning vow, 
—not to marry this day. They will add, nor the neat. 

Cyrin. 


Ghe Unitarian Berald. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’'S PAST AND 
FUTURE. 


Tue pamphlet which Mr. Grapstonz has 
. just. published in explanation of the 
changes that have taken place in his 
views on the subject of the Irish Establish- 
ment, is of so unusual a character, that it 
is difficult at first to estimate its value. 
“ Qui s’ewcuse s’accuse,’ says the proverb, 
and the first instinet of most people will 
naturally be to think that it would have 
been better if he had let it alone; and if 
it were to be regarded only or chiefiy in 
the light of a move on the chess-board of 
politics, we could come to no other con- 
clusion. The fact is that the prerent is 
an age of change, and Mr. Grapstonn has 
only shared in the general movements of 
thought which have brought most of our 
leading public men to positions very 
different from those at which they started. 
Thus, for one man to put forward an 
elaborate apology for his changes, inevit- 
ably wears, to some extent, the appearance 
of implied condemnation of those who may 
not have as good explanations to give. 
Moreover, the very earnestness of this 
pamphlet may weaken its direct political 
effect ; unless the present House of Com- 
mons is very dissimilar to any of its 
predecessors, a large proportion of its 
members will be found to be secretly 
repelled by earnestness. They are not 
earnest themselves, and they dislike 
enthusiastic convictions in others. The 
influence of Lord Patmerston, whom it 
would be difficult to conceive of as 
penning such an explanation, yet lives in 
the cold and half disdainful Liberalism of 
mary of those who by the necessities of 
ay will be ranged on Mr. Guapsronn’s 
side. 

But this pamphlet is of far deeper than 
mere political significance. The very 
reasons which will make it unacceptable 
_ to party politicians will give it a more 
impressive value to thoughtful men out- 

side of public life. If it confirms the 
former in their idea of Mr. Gurap- 
stone’s being but an indifferent party 
- leader, it will at the same time produce in 
the minds of the latter throughout 


the country the conviction that Mr, 
GuapsTtonE is much more than a party 
leader. ‘here is a simple honesty of tone 
in it which none but the most bigoted 
adversaries can help feeling. It is an 
unusual move, but it is the move of an 
unusual man. We confess that we like 
the frankness of the pamphlet, and we 
like Mr. Grapsronn’s desire to put him- 
self right and square before his country- 
men. It cannot fail to import something 
of a higher tone into the great contro- 
versies that are impending, even if we may 
not look upon it as the inauguration of a 
nobler phase of political leadership than 
any which has been known for genera- 
tions. 

‘The general course of Mr. GuapsTonn’s 
explanation has been too widely made 
known by the quotations which have 
appeared in the papers to need any 
minute description or analysis from us. 
That the thoughtful but doctrinaire author 
of “The State in its Relations with the 


Church,” exactly thirty years ago, should 
even then have had his views shaken by 
Macautay’s keen and eloquent reply; 
that the impracticability of his idea should 
become still more manifest to him by the 
evident necessity of endowing the Catholic 
College of Maynooth in 1845; that in 
1847 and 1851 he should, when obliged 
to speak on the subject, be unable to 
speak except in guarded sentences, which 
revealed to shrewd observers the changes 
that were silently taking place in him, 
needs, to our readers at any rate, little 
explanation, and still less justification ; 
while the fact of his having some years 
ago begun to avow his conviction that 
the Irish Church must be disestablished, 
has for some time been matter of notoriety. 
Peculiarly instructive, however, is his 
account of the impression made upon his 
mind by the gradual development of the 
Anglican Church. He wrote his work in 
glorification of the principle of a State 
Church at a time when all earnest men in 
that Church might well feel hopeful of its 
future. It was in what the Pall Mal 
Gazette, with its genteel but subdued 
aversion to earnestness, calls “a gush of 
convalescence and revival ;” old churches 
were being restored and new churches 
built, slovenly services were changing 
into beautiful and impressive worship ; 
the old school of clergymen was passing 
away before a race as zealous and sincere 
as the ministers among the Noncon- 
fermists. It might well be supposed that 
the Church of England was going to 
convert the nation. ‘Two striking facts, 
however, gradually wrought upon Mr. 
Guapstone’s mind. The one was, that as 
the Church rose out of its lethargy, in pro- 
portion as it became earnest in equal 
proportion it became divided—one de- 
velopment of zeal flying off into Roman 
Catholicism, and “a not less convulsive 
rationalistic movement” arising at the 
opposite extreme. The other fact was, that 
even in its aroused activity the Church 
could not keep pace with Dissenters. 
He speaks upon this latter point in a 
manly spirit of appreciation. ° 

“TI remember the astonishment with which 
at some period—I think in 1851-2—after ascertain- 
ing the vast addition which had been made to the 
number of churches in the country, I discovered 
that the multiplication of chapels, among those not 
belonging to the Church of England, had been 
more rapid still. But besides the immense exten- 
sion of its material and pastoral organisation, Eng- 
lish Nonconformity in general appears now to have 
founded itself on a principle of its own, which 
forbids the alliance of the civil power with religion 


in any particular form or forms. EI do mot 
embrace that principle. But I must observe, im 
passing, that it is not less urjst than it is common 
to stigmatise those who hold it es ‘ political Dis- 
senters’—a phrase implyiog that they @o mob 
dissent on religious grounds. But if they, becawse 
they object to the union of Church and State, are 
political Dissenters, it follows that all who uphold 
it are political Churchmen.” 

We suspect after all, however, that Mr. 
GLaDsTonn’s pamphlet will be more eagerly 
scrutinised for indications of his future 
than for justifications of his past, and we 
must confess that in this aspect it has 
least in it that is definitely satisfactory. 
That a man in recounting the story of his 
changes should speak guardedly of the 
future is enly natural. But there is seme~ 
thing more than guardedness in the closing 
pages in which he endeavours to set forth 
his present views on the broad subject of 
Established Churches. There is a hesi- 
tancy of tone which we cannot help feeling 
unconsciously betrays a lurking sense of 
a logically untenable position. The ques— 
tion between the Irish and the English 
Establishment is after all only one of 
degree. We have no wish to press this. 
There will be plenty of Mr. Guapsronx’s 
adversaries to do that. With a leader so 
honest and sincere we can afford to bide 
our time. 


AN APOLOGUE. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


I preamT that I was in the cabin of a large ship;, 
which was filled with people divided’ into various 
groups listening to men who were explaining to 
them the beginning, the nature, and the end of 
their voyage, and the rules of navigation by which 
it was regulated. The different speakers did not 
agree. There was a general resemblance between 
their accounts, but there were also wide differences 
between them on which they insisted with extreme 
eagerness. All seemed to think that to adhere with 
absolute confidence to the teaching of some one of 
them was an absolutely essential condition to every 
one who wished to complete the voyage prosper- 
ously. The cabin was handsomely furnishe@® and 
brightly lighted, but there was something about it 
which filled me with depression and distrust: The 
various maps and charts to which the different. 
speakers appealed were plain and systematic enowsh: 
in parts, but in other parts they were exceedingly 
confused, obscure, and apparently contradictory, 
and when this was pointed out to the speakers they 
became enraged, and laid all the blame on the 
persons who pointed it out. Moreover, the general 
character of the prospects which they held ouk to 
us was horrible intheextreme. We were assured, 
in every form of speech, that what they had to tel 
was the best and most glorious news io the world; 
but when you put it all together the substanee of 
it was that nearly every one of us must expeet 
upon landing to be confined in a hideous dwa~ 
geon, and there to be put to a cruel death by 
lingering torments. Some, we were told, were to 
be otherwise dealt with for reasons and upon 
principles which it was difficult to follow or ap~ 
ply, and all our teachers with one voice agreed im 
extolling with passionate rapture the glories of the 
country to which we were bound, and the wisdom, 
goodness, and merey of its sovereign and its laws. 
Much saddened and somewhat confused with alB 
this, I managed at last to make my way from the 
cabin to the deck, where I found myself enrolled, 
I could hardly tell how, amongst the crew who 
were working the ship. When I had time to look 
about me a little, I observed several things which 
were strangely like and strangely unlike the 
accounts given of the voyage in the cabin. Our 
ship was one on which the sun nevershone. Ite 
voyage was made in the dark, under a sky which 

was often cloudy, and where at best we got mo 
other light than what came from the stars. We 

could never certainly tell whether we were im 

sight of land or not. In certain quarters of the 

sky there were indications of the shore, and bere 

and there we thought we saw lights. Some 

of our crew declared that it was all non- 

sense; that there was no port and no shore 

at all, and that it was mere weakness and folly 

to think about them; that it was better to lat the 

ship drive where she would than give ourselves s 

much trouble as we did to try to keep her to what 

was understood to be her course. ‘The fuct that 

there was such a course was the strangest thiag” 

about that strange vessel. Many theories there 

were about it, none of which were quite satis~ 

factory. Yet it was a generally understood thing 

that, under all circumstances whatever, we were 

to steer due north, or as near thereto aa ww 

possibly could; and it was remarkable thad the 
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est and bravest and wisest of our crew would run 
incredible risks and undergo incredible dangers, often 
at the hands of companions who were dissatisfied 
with them, in order to keep the ship on that par- 
ticular course. It was also very remarkable that 
when she was steered on any other it never turned 
out well in the end. Putting these things together, 
and connecting them with the fact that the ship ob- 
viously was a ship framed, equipped, and suited in 
every way to make a voyage, I could not help 
feeling that she was bound somewhere, and that 
she would find her port at last, although I doubted 
the wisdom of those who professed to know all 
about it. However this might be, I used to feel 
that I would try to do my duty, in the hope that it 
might turn out to have been a duty, and asI stood 
on deck with the fresh air blowing over me, the 
stars shining silently from the sky, and the ship 
leaning from the wind and riding over the seas 
with a motion full of freshness and vigour, I felt 
that there was something bracing in the very mys- 
tery with which I was surrounded, and that at all 
events ignorance honestly admitted and courage- 
ously faced, and rough duty vigorously done, was 
far better than the sham knowledge, the bitter 
quarrels, the sickly odours, and the glaring lamp- 
light from which I had escaped. 


MIRACLES IN 1868, 


In reference to the statement under the above 
heading, in our issue of Nov. 20, Mr. Jones, of 
Enmore Park, South Norwood, desires to state as 
follows : 

“That the seven witnesses are really to sign a 
declaration as to the facts therein stated. 

“Those miracles transpired in the quiet of 
domestic life, and are only a smail portion from 
others felt and seen. Miracles of a kindred 
character have been witnessed by me and very 
many persons in and out of London for upwards of 
thirteen years. 

“Those and other miracles are merely the ex- 
ternal incidents that draw attention to those divine 
messengers (angels) who, by various methods, 
guide those who open themselves to receive 
guidance, 

“T publish them to correct a grievous mistake 
made by many clergymen in their pulpits—‘ That 
the days of miracles have ceased’—a statement 
that shows their utter ignorance of the past inner 
domestic histories of the representative families of 
nations, communities, and theologies, as well as of 
passing events. I publish them also to boldly 
rebut the attacks of ‘scientific’ bigots, who declare 
that angel life is a myth, and that man becomes 
extinct on the death of the flesh. 

“SPIRITUALISTS are persons who know by facts— 

“1st.—That at death man merely comes out of 
his disorganised body, an intelligent individualised 
being dispossessed of flesh, but still possessed of 
his soul (ghost body); having a perfect remem- 
brance of the past, and knowledge of his new 
surroundings, and is therefore what is called ‘im- 
mortal.’ 

“2nd.—That, under divine laws, he is still in 
sympathy with his relatives and others in the 
flesh; and under conditions, if they are receptive, 
can and does influence mentally and physically. 

“3rd.—That angels and devils not only exist, 
but take an active part in producing men’s actions, 
and that now, as heretofore, there are archangels 
and arch-devils and also intermediate beings of 
varied moral condition and intellectual power. 

“SPIRITUALISTS are to be found amongst Trini- 
tarians, Unitarians, Jews, &c. 

“Opposition is to be expected. Since my boy- 
hood, I have heard the public laugh and seen the 
sneer at believers in gas, steamboats, railways, 
photography, mesmerism, electric telegrams; and 
now it grins at spiritualism. 

“TO THE BEREAVED, the knowledge that our 
loved relatives have, by ‘passing away,’ increased 
their power to efilciently help us, is a stay, a 
support, a blessing.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


In noticing a work on the history of Methodism, 
the Liberal Christian says: 

“Not that we would deny or question the 
earnestness and consecration always—the tact, 
eloquence, and logical power often—displayed by 
the early Methodist preachers. If any have doubts 
on these points, let them read these volumes, and 
doubt no longer. Nay, let them open their eyes 
to the dimensions, the vigour, the power of the 
Church which, under God, these men founded and 
nurtured into such robust life—the largest religious 
body in America to-day,and growing more rapidly 
perhaps in numbers and influence, the country 
through, than any other.” 

It is stated that the Metropolitan Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Washington is to be supplied 
with a pulpit made of wood “cut from the Garden 
of Gethsemane,” whilst other furniture is to be 
made of cedar-wood from Lebanon. “Marble that 
once paved the court of Solomon’s Temple” will be 
used on the vestibule. 


At his induction into the Presidency of Princeton 
College, New J ersey, of which Jonathan Edwards 


was the first President, Dr. M‘Cosh, late of Belfast, 
delivered an address to a large audience on Aca- 
demic Teaching, which seems to have surprised 
many of his hearers by its liberal views. Its object 
was to show how to combine the existing scholastic 
scheme with the needs of the present and the im- 
mediate future, and to point out the place which 
religion should have in the universities of the land. 
On this point, he said, Let the State provide the 


secular instruction, and the Churches the religious | 


training in the homes in which the students reside. 
The experience which he had gained both in Scot- 
land and Ireland enabled him to speak effectively 
onthe subject which he had chosen; and, while 
faithful to the Gospel of Christ, he advocatad full 
freedom of thought in connection with it. 


The papers which come to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic often contain things that look 
odd to English eyes. For instance, an announce- 
ment of a marriage, in the Quebec Morning Chronicle 
of Nov. 7, ends thus: “ No cards! Nocake!! No 
wine!!!” 

The Freeman vouches for the following condensed 
advice to a congregation having been given, at 
the recent installation of a Baptist minister, in 
Lower Canada, by a brother minister: 

“Dear brethren, I suggest that you pray for your 
minister daily ; guard his reputation carefully ; 
hear him preach weekly ; listen to the Word wake- 
fully; treasureit up joyfully; practise it faithfully ; 
labour with him sympathetically, both individually 
and collectively; attend the prayer and con- 
ference meeting constantly; support the Sabbath 
school heartily ; subscribe for him liberally; pay 
him promptly; give him a bit of meat and a ball 
of butter occasionally; call on him frequently, but 
tarry briefly; greet him cordially, but not rudely ; 
and may the God ofall graze bless you abundantly, 
and add unto you, daily such as shall be saved 
eternally!” 

Ina lecture on Brook Farm (with which thousands 
became acquainted through Hawthorne’s “ Blithe- 
dale Romance,”) where the rule was to be so many 


hours of labour for so many hours of instruction, |. 


Mr. Emerson lately amused his hearers by describ- 
ing the way in which some of those who should 
have been among its cultivators, while eagerly 
availing themselves of the instruction, shirked 
their share of the labour: 


“One man ploughed all day, and another looked 
out of window all day, and both received the same 
wages at night. The ladies took cold on washing 
days, so the gentlemen shepherds hung out the 
clothes, and when they danced in the evening 
clothes-pins fell plentifully from their pockets. It 
was a perpetual pic-nic, and its leaders should be 
thanked for making a pleasant place to livein. It 
was an education to those who were there; a fine 
experience of life-long value.” In the course of his 
lecture Mr. Emerson alluded to the Dial, (a hymn 
from which will be found in our “Fireside Readings”) 
“ whose writers were its chief readers,” and “which 
enjoyed its obscurity for four years, when it died.” 
He likewise paid characteristic tributes of praise to 
the men whom he made his friends long before the 
world began to find them out—Thoreau, who cele- 
brated poverty, and felt that “God could not be 
unkind to him if he tried,’ and Alcott, who “read 
Plato as an equal.” 


The Jesuits in the United States are reported to 
be preparing for the reception of numbers of their 
brethren who have been expatriated by the recent 
revolution in Spain, An importation of black cattle 
not, perhaps, of the most desirable kind. 


_ The Toronto Guardian, remarking on the recent 
election in the States, says: 


“There is an incident in the history of Ulysses 
Grant not to be found in the Radical biographies, 
and which, strange to say, escaped the attention of 
his opponents, for the American fashion is to hunt 
out blemishes in an antagonist’s character from 
before he was weaned, and to rake up the dust of 
five or six generations if so many can be discovered, 
in the hope of finding some old frailty or folly to 
pelt at their political foe. In the beginning of the 
war, when Seward was prophesying smooth things 
with respect to its short continuance, Grant was 
working hard on a small farm near St. Louis. He 
was a West Point man, and had been in the regular 
service for several years. In the southern part of 
Missouri there resided another West Pointer—a 
contemporary of Grant’s—who had just raised a 
regiment for the Confederacy. Grant applied to 
his old friend for a captain’s commission in this 
regiment, but the colonel declined his services, 
stating the reasons why he deemed it to be his 
duty to refuse the offer. Immediately afterwards 
there was a great demand for officers in the North 
who knew something of tactics, and Grant easily 
obtained a commission in the Federal service, in 
which his promotion was very rapid. In the 
latter part of the summer of ’65, as then 
commander-in-chief of the United States army, 
he travelled through Canada. At that time 


all our cities and towns had colonies of refu- 
gees who had escaped with little else than their 
lives from the great Southern wreck. Among those 
living in Montreal I met the Missouri Colonel to 
whom reference has been made. On the steamer 
between Quebec and Montreal he encountered 
Grant, and the General immediately recognised 
him and addressed him with great kindness and 
courtesy. They conversed for hours together, and 
not many days after the Colonel got a pardon and 
returned to Missouri. The whole matter is well 
known to many of the Southern refugees, but as it 
was regarded as a chivalrous, noble act on the part 
of Grant, it was considered that it would be un- 
generous to let it get abroad during the great 
contest for the Presidency.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
A BRIDAL DEATH SCENE, 
(On the death of Mrs. Denison, temperance lecturer, 
who was married Sept. 4th and died Sept, 9th.) 
Wirn festal thoughts a loving crowd assembled 
Beside the altar where young Martha stood, 
That type of angel-beauty ; sighed and trembled, 
Half guessing death meant smiting if he could, 
While yet her fair unearthly form resembled 
Some dear departed spirit of the good. 


Not in God’s temple was her life-play ended 
Amid the grandeur of her wedlock scene, 
Where psalms of bliss and whispered prayers were 
blended 
To cheer the white-robed, fragile fairy queen ; 
But at her home was sacred breath suspended, 
Where life’s intenser friendship reigns serene. 


As short-lived, sun-kissed flowers have been 
appointed 
The brightest hues and richer fragrance to convey, 
So she, by holy powers on high, anointed, 
Toiled nobly midst her bodily decay ; 
Her works of love, by heaven’s aid conjointed, 
Did sweetly bless mankind in her brief day. 


Her work is done; now softly is she sleeping 
Where faithful daisy guardsmen watch the dead, 
And o’er her tomb brown brambles will be 
creeping, p 
As if to woo the corpse, now life hath fled : 
And oh! we linger where she resteth—weeping, 
Reflecting on her deeds and what she said. 


Crowland. J.T. M. 


eee 
VESUVIUS. 


As a supplement to the description which we gave, 
a week or two since, by one who had looked down 
into the crater of the voleano while it was still in 
full activity, we subjoin the following account, from 
the Naples correspondent of the Guardian, of the 
effects which the eruption has produced: 
Vesuvius, after ten days of intense activity, is 
comparatively quiet again. The lava-currents are 
cooling down, and the awful grandeur of the scene 
is passing away. No fire is visible by night, but 
by day the nature and extent of what has been 
going on is distinctly marked by a cloud of white 
vapour which hangs over the yet hot and seething 
sea of lava, But the effects of this last eruption 
are very serious. The floods of fire have rolled 
over the old beds, and beyond the old boundaries, 
and have trespassed fearfully on what has been 
claimed for many years by the husbandman as 
the secure domain of cultivation. Large tracts 
of rich soil have been swept by the devour- 
ing sea. Chesnut woods, vineyards, gardens, 
have in a few hours been withered, charred, 
buried, and irrevocably sealed up in a sepulchre 
as impenetrable as iron. Nay, the dead, who 
had been long buried out of sight, and whom 
loving hands had wrapped in marble against the 
Great Day, have been re-buried, and the bonds of 
death been drawn tighter. A whole cemetery has 
been overwhelmed, and one huge black tombstone 
covers a multitude of gravesinoneembrace. Great 
distress prevails in the neighbourhood of this scene 
of desolation, The principal sufferers are the 
small farmers. A subscription is set on foot for 
their relief, but it is melancholy to see on these 
occasions how small are the sums which flow from 
the names and purses which, if estimated by their 
equipages which thunder and flush over the Chiaga 
daily, ought not to suffer a want or case of distress 
for many miles round to remain unrelieved for an 
hour. The scene I witnessed on the night of the 
20th will not soon be forgotten. I ascended the 
mountain as far as it was possible on such a night 
to proceed. The lava-flood had begun to cool on 
the surface and to slacken its pace, and was bein 
powdered over by showers of ashes clotted with 
steam, which a strong east wind was driving over 
it. But the two great fountains of fire recently 
opened in the side of the cone were yet open and 
giving out enormous bodies of Jiquid lava. The 
whole of the north and north-east side of the 
mountain was in glow with the light and heat of 


the flowing tide. That tide was to be seen, not 


now racing as on the Monday and Tuesday, 
previous, but tumbling down into the plains of St. 
Sebastiano and St. Iorio far below, two miles at 
least in the distance towards Naples. As we be- 
held, it was desolating, in its slower but still onward 
course, acres of trees, crops, and habitations of 
men. No lives have been lost, that I am aware of, 
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as timely notice was given of what might be the| cripple,in order to save her sister from a week’s 


end of this eruption. To give an idea, however, of 
the rapidity with which at one time the lava 
flowed, a friend of mine told me that while stand- 
ing one early day of last week at the foot of the 
mountain, watching the progress of the terrible 
stream, a peasant ran up to him, and, with vehe- 
ment gestures and earnest cries, entreated him to 
leave the spot, or the lava would be upon him. 
My friend was not for moving directly, as he calcu- 
lated that it would take the lava an hour to reach 
the place on which he was standing; happily per- 
suaded, however, to recross a bridge by which he 
had passed, and getting to a safer‘distance, in ten 
minutes from the time he received his warning, he 
saw the hungry flood rush forward and devour the 
very bridge which he had but just crossed. On 
Friday night, as I viewed the scene from the back 
of the Observatory, which stands rather more than 
half way up the mountain, the tide, though abated 
pnd less swift in its flow, was still running. 
The whole of a great yalley down upon which 
I looked, though not sheeted with fire, was 
yet like a stormy sea flashing into ten thou- 
sand lights shed by the crests of its ten 
thousand billows. The Vesuvian sea was black 
indeed, but the waves of it which tumbled and 
flashed were crested with fire intensely red. Every 
bere and there rose a monster billow, a perfect 
cascade, which poured forth its fiery masses and 
dashed them in glittering foam on the dark furrows 
below. Beyond this valley of fire was another, 
oreater in extent. It was separated from the one 
into which I was looking by a huge ridge or wall 
most fantastic in its outlines, formed wholly, the 
cuide assured me, of molten lava. Another sea of 
fire raged on the other side of that molten ridge. 
The bright glow of these valleys stretched from the 
cone above us on the east to Naples in the west. 
They were the beds of the streams which issued 
from the two fountains by which the cone of a mile 
in circumference, and but lately full to the brim 
with liquid lava, was emptying itself into the plain 
below! The blocks of cinder or scoria on which we 
stood, and which but twenty-four hours before 
were of red heat, heaved and cracked under our 
feet. Through the interstices we could see and feel 
unmistakably the fiery stream slowly creeping 
onwards and downwards. Comparatively few 
visitors have been attracted by this great sight. 


SSS eee 
AN ARCHIEPISCOPAL BOW MOT. 


Tue credit of a bon mot, which has been “going 
the round,” is attributed to Archbishop Manning. 
Somebody was expressing his regret at Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defeat in Lancashire, and his having to put 
up with the representation of a third-rate borough, 
“T don’t see,” replied the Archbishop, “how we 
could do better than as we have always done—take 
the time of day from Greenwich.” 
Sa 


WHAT MARY GAVE. 


WHEN the contribution-box comes round in church, 
boys and girls throw in money which their parents 
have given them for that purpose. The money is 
not their gift; but that of their father and mother. 
They have just as much to spend for their pleasure 
as they had before. And solI once heard a kind- 
hearted girl complain that she had nothing of her 
own that she could give. I will tell you what she 
gave in one day, and you will see that she was 
mistaken. She gave an hour of patient care to her 
little baby sister who was cutting teeth. She gave 
a string and a crooked pin and a great deal of good 
advice to her three-year-old brother, who wanted 
to play at fishing. She gave Ellen, the maid, a 
precious hour to go and visit her sick baby at 
home; for Ellen was a widow, and left her child 
with its grandmother while she worked to get 
bread for both. She could not have seen them 
very often if our generous Mary had not offered to 
attend to the door and look after the kitchen fire 
while she was away. But this was not all that 
Mary gave. She dressed herself so neatly and 
looked so bright and kind and obliging that she 
gave her mother a thrill of pleasure whenever she 
eaught sight of the young pleasant face. She 
wrote a letter to her father, who was absent on 
business, in which she gave him all the news he 
wanted in such a frank, artless way that he thanked 
his daughter in his heart. She gave patient atten- 
tion to a long, tiresome story of her grandmother’s, 
though she had heard it many times before. She 
laughed just at the right times, and when it was 
ended made the old lady happy by a good-night 
kiss. Thus she had given valuable presents to six 
people in one day, and yet she had not a penny in 
the world. She was as good as gold, and she gave 
something of herself to all those who were so happy 
as to meet her. 
4 


——_—————e 
A YOUNG HEROINE. 


Every now and then circumstances bring to light 
eases which teach to shew how much real heroism, 
of the kind which finds no chronicler and makes no 
show, may lie hidden among those whose lot is 
cast amid scenes of poverty and distress. One 
such case we have in that of a young girl, named 
Eliza Spillmark, for whom a subscription has been 
_ in Brussels. This poor girl, who was a 


imprisonment, to which she had been condemned 
for some slight offence, went there instead of the 
offender. The fraud was detected after she had 
suffered the punishment, and when brought before 
the judge she was sentenced to three months’ im- 
prisonment, which, however, she will now escape. 
Her answer to the question what induced her to 
substitute herself for her sister was that, being a 
cripple, she could not maintain her aged mother, 
which her sister had done for a long time, “and 
therefore,” she added, “it was better for me to go 
to prison and let her be free.” 
Tee Ba FAB 


HYMN. 


InFinitz Spirit! who art round us ever, 
In whom we float as motes in summer sky, 
May neither life nor death the sweet bond sever 
Which joins us to our unseen Friend on high. 


Unseen, yet not unfelt; if any thought 

Has raised our mind from earth, or pure desire 
A generous act or noble purpose brought, 

It is Thy breath, O Lord, which fans the fire. 


To me, the meanest of Thy creatures kneeling, 
Conscious of weakness, ignorance, sin, and shame, 

Give such a force of holy thought and feeling, 
That I may live to glorify Thy name: 


That I may conquer base desire and passion, 
That I may rise o’er selfish thought and will, 
O’ercomethe world’s allurement, threat, and fashion, 
Walk humbly, softly, leaning on Thee still. 
The Dial. 


THE SCOTTISH UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE anniversary sermons on behalf of the Scottish 
Unitarian Association were preached in St. Mark’s 
Chapel, Edinburgh, on Sunday, November 29, by 
the Rev. JoHN Gorpon, of Evesham. In the 
morning Mr. Gordon took his text from 2 Peteri. 5: 
“Add unto your faith courage ;” and in a most 
able and eloquent discourse pleaded the cause of 
the association, and urged its claims upon public 
support. Observing that sins against the mind and 
conscience, of which society takes no cognisance, 
are quite as bad as sins against the body, such as 
drunkenness, of which society does take cogni- 
sance, he showed that men may offend in two 
ways in regard of their religious profession, either 
by lending their support to systems of which they 
do not approve, or by withholding it from the 
systems of which they do approve. Mr. Gordon 
preached a second time in the evening. There was 
a good attendance on each occasion. 
THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

On Monday, Nov. 30, the meeting for the trans- 
action of business was held in the chapel at two 
o’clock ; Ivrzs Mackin, Esq., the president of the 
association, in the chair. 

The Rev. H. W. Crossxey read the report, which 
showed that the different agencies called into 
existence by the association had been effectually 
sustained. 

After sketching the history of the association from its 
reorganisation in 1861, the report goes on to state that 
during the year just closed the Rev. J G, Slater, of the 
Home Missionary Board, was appointed missionary, 
and entered upon his duties at Aberdeen, on the 16th of 
February. The services which the association has ren- 
dered to the cause of liberal Christianity in Scot- 
land are as follows: — First. The series of annual 
meetings has been of very great importance. 
The discourses delivered on these occasions by 
Revs. R. B.° Aspland, J. J, Tayler, W. H. n- 
ning, Charles Beard, James Drummond, and J. 
Page Hopps, have attracted public interest, and awak- 
ened thoughtful inquiry, while the sympathies of our 
English brethren with the struggle in Scotland have 
been increased by these yearly visits. Secondly: Two 
missionaries have been kept ia active work, the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association having generously 
voted £100 annually for mission work in Scotland, and 
co-operated with the Scottish Association in enabling 
these engagements to be made, Thirdly: The church at 
Dundee has been established. Fourthly: Unitarianism 
has been preached for the first time since the lamented 
loss of the Rev, George Harris, in many places, such as 
Montrose, Stonehaven, Perth, Kirriemuir, Stirling, and 
Greenock. Fifthly: The Aberdeen Church, which has 
had severe losses, has been strengthened and increased ; 
and £200 has been raised for the purchase of the ground 
on which the church stands. During the past year the 
sustenance of the churches at Aberdeen and Dundee has 
been the special work of the Association, and these 
churches must continue to be sustained until they 
become self-supporting. The Dundee Church in par- 
ticular has shown signs of satisfactory progress, and the 
self-devoted labours of Mr. Williamson are deserving of 
special commendation. He reported that a subscription 
had been started for a new church, which now amounts 


Very interesting reports were also read from Mr. 
Slater and Mr. Williamson, showing that the cause 
was gaining ground slowly but steadily in Aberdeen 
and Dundee. Mr. Williamson’s report, which we 
give in full, shows what good work the association 
is doing through its missionaries. 

** REPORT FROM DUNDEE. « 

“The average attencance for the year upon the services 
has been about 69 in the morning and 140 in the evening. 
The largest morning attendance was 91, and for the even- 
ing 400. The school has now about 50 members. Several 
new members have joined the Spagrensi iis there are 
evidently a considerable number of others who are in 
sympathy with our cause, but who have not yet deter- 
mined to throw in their lot with us, I havestrong hopes 
that those will be induced to lend us their aid before 
long. The number of representative names on the re- 
gister is now 90, 


“In May last I suggested to the congregation the 
desirability of taking some steps towards the erection of 
achurch, Iam happy to state thut my proposition was 
accepted, and a subscription was at once started, which 
now has reached the sum of £275. We hope the friends 
of the Unitarian cause abroad will aid us in our efforts. 
In addition to the work on Sunday in Dundee, I have 
given several lectures on week evenings upon doctrinal 
subjects, inviting questions from the audience. Iam at 
present carrying on a regular weekly meeting of this 
kind. There is an average attendance of about a hundred 
persons, 


“ Occasional lectures have been given in St. Andrews, 
arrangements for which have been made by Mr. Bethune, 
of Blebo. A lecture given in Arbroath was but poorly 
attended, owing, no doubt, to the advertisement not 
having been sufticiently extensive. 

“An experiment made in Perth on the 4th of Novem- 
ber was more successful than I expected. I have lectured 
in that town once a week since; a local committee has 
been formed ; the attendance has been from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty. I have also lectured in Kirriemuir 
once, and hope, all being well, todo so again before long. 
A committee has been formed there. It seems pretty 
certain that I could get an audience in any place, if the 
lecture was only sufficiently advertised. 

“The funds at my disposal for extra work in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dundee have consisted of £3 given by the 
Scottish Association more than a year ago; I have lately 
received a grant of £5 from the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association towards the expense of extra missionary 
work. After nearly three years’ experience in the office 
of Unitarian missionary, I am disposed to feel hopeful 
that there is a fair prospect for our cause in this part of 
Scotland. I am satisfied the common people generally 
are quite indifferent as to what may become of the popu- 
lar theology. It has no real hold upon the minds of men. 
All the more reason is there, if this be the case, for us to 
seek by every means to recommend the simple, rational, 
and progressive theology which it is our privilege to hold, 

Mr. W. C. Briccs spoke most highly of the good 
work Mr, Williamson was doing—breaking new 
ground every day. The times had not been good 
in Dundee lately, and hence the difficulty of raising 
money. Still the people do very ereditably, and 
there are about ninety people who pay pretty 
regularly. The sums promised for the erection of 
a church are for the most part from men and 
women in the receipt of weekly wages of a pound 
or two pounds a week, and who pay their subscrip- 
tions by weekly instalments of a shilling at a time. 
There would be some difficulty in getting a good 
site in the centre of the town, where they must 
have it; but he hoped they would be successful 
in spring. He concluded by announcing that Mr. 
Mackie had generously promised £100 towards the 
buildiog fund, and thought there would be no diffi- 
culty in raising funds it a few friends would follow 
the example of the president. 

The election of officers was then proceeded with, 
Mr. Mackie being unanimously re-elected president. 

THE SOCIAL MEETING. 


In the evening a social meeting was held in the 
Hopetown Rooms, Queen-street, when there was 
a very large and gratifying attendance. Among the 
gentlemen present were the Revs. John Gordon, 
H. W. Crosskey, A. Gordon, J. Cranbrook, H. 
Williamson, R. B. Drummond, J. G. Slater; and 
Ivie Mackie, Esq. (in the chair), George Hope, A. 
Bethune, of Blebo, J. Warren, H. Briggs, H. Blyth, 
Esqrs., &c., &c. 

Mr, Mackin, who took the chair, said he ha@ been 
very much gratified by the reports he had heard read 
that day, and which showed that a very satisfactory 
amount of progress had been made during the past 
year. He had always taken a very warm interest 
in the progress in Scotland of those views of 
religious truth which Unitarians held. It was 
a very difficult thing to act upon the Scottish 
character with respect to any changes in religious 
opinion. Whatever the change might be, the 
Scotch people only repelled it, and did not 
come out as they ought to do and declare their 
views openly. (Applause.) But he thought the 
time had now arrived when creeds and confessions 
were having less power over the people than they 
had had heretofore. He was told the other day 
by a Scotch gentleman, with whom he had travel- 
led part of the way in the train from England, 
that the whole tone of religious opinion was going 
in their direction, and that the doctrine of the 
Atonement was now given up altogether by the 
reflecting part of religious bodies. He was glad to 
see present their friend, Mr. Cranbrook. Having 
taken some interest in what he had seen in the 
newspapers respecting the position in which that 
gentleman was placed, he thought no man had 
braved public opinion and public obloquy morethan 
he had done. (Applause.) He would not undertake 
to define what Mr, Cranbrook’s theological position 
might be, but he would allow every man and 
woman to think for themselves, whatever their dif- 
ferences of opinion might be. It was a very difficult 
thing for a man when isolated to assert his opinions, 
because, as they knew, he must pay a penalty for so 
doing. And whatever conclusions Mr. Cranbrook 
might have arrived at, he deserved their respect for 
the straightforward, manly course he had adopted. 
Before fifty years passed, he believed the opinions 
held by Unitarians would prevail in Scotland to an 
extent which at present they little anticipated, and 
already all the great minds of the country were 
turning away from their former professions and 
confessions, and going in that direction. In Man- 
chester the Unitarians, instead of being looked 
down upon, were looked up to; and that was the 
position he wished to see them holding in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Grorcn Hors, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Gordon for his services of the day before, 
said that they, as Unitarians, had often been 
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€auated with havinz no creed to propagate, and 
that was the reason why they had mude such small 
progress. That he entirely and utterly denied, At 
the same time he freely and frankly udmi ted that 
on mary important questions they differ-d much 
among themselves. For his own pert he was 
therougbly convinced of the historical truth of 
Christianity as detailed in the Gospels. Others 
sew difficulties in this belief, but he had no q iarrel 
with them on that account, as he had no doubt 
they were as thoroughly anxious for religious truth 
as bimself. 

Mfr. A. Betuunn, in seconding the motion, said 
Ghat ke was quite a recent convert to Unitarianism, 
Gut he thought that what had been said about the 
probebility of Unitarian opinions making a very 
wapéd progress in the future was quite true, and he 
was glad to think that the hopes expressed by the 
elsirman had the sanction of the present Arch- 
biskep of Canterbury, who said, or at least was 
segoried to have said, he presumed quite correctly, 
wt the meeting at Sion College, that if the Church 
@f Eagiand was disestablished Great Britain would 
@eeome Unitarian. (Laughter and applause.) 
though Mr. Mackie would not define Mr, Cran- 
Greck’s theological position, he (Mr. Bethune) 
fhewght he might attempt to define his own. 
Whatever subject a man took an_ iopterest 
im, fhe held that he was bound to devote 
€» ®% @ large amount of attention. Now 
all fais fife he had devoted a great deal of 
attention to agriculture, and next to that, or 
reter if} ought to be a long way first, he had 
S¥atied mankind, And his religion came to this— 
faith in Goa, and faith in man. He might sum it 
wp ¥n the simple words—Our Father who art in 
Beaven. When he conducted religious services at 
St. Andirew’s, as he did occasionally, he generally 
feck with him one of Theodore Parker’s sermons— 
the was not sure whether he was a sound Unitarian 
or net—(laughter)—and after reading a portion he 
qwaade bis own remarks upon it. He was afraid, 
thewever, that he had wandered a little from the 
subject, and he would conclude by seconding Mr. 
Ziepe’s motion. The vote of thanks baving been 
weanimousty and heartily accorded, was responded 
fo by Rev. Joun Gorpon, in an able and eloquent 

egpeech. As, however, our space is limited we must 
ymes-etiiempt to report it, confining our attention to 
rthe atidresses of the Jaymen present, and to that of 

The'Rev. Jamus Cranproox, who said that he 
“Inad had so much experience of the evil effects cf 
religious associations that he bad perhaps a some- 
what morbid dread of them, but when he received 
‘the Invitation to be present upon this occasion, he 
‘eit that he was bound by gratitude for the kindness 
Sint ‘bad ‘been shown him by the Unitarians of 
Edinburgh, ever since his secession from the Inde- 
meadents, to accept it. He referred to the stirring 
changes in religious thought during the past few 
years: but scarcely believed that the tide of thought 
wrould advance so rapidly as Mr. Mackie had pre- 
dicted. When they looked at the history of religious 
knowledge on a large scale, taking not merely our 
generation, but taking some centuries, they saw 
thet the tide had flowed, on the whole, but 
slowly; sometimes rolling in with big waves upon 
the shove, but at other times driven back. Allsorts 
as superstitions sprung up, and the friends of pro- 
qgress, looking upon the real advance, discovered 
that i¢ was small indeed, and that great work re- 
mained tobe done. it was, perhaps, the destiny 
of humanity ever to be struggling to advance— 
<wdvancing apparently rapidly, every one around 
them clappiog their hands, applauding the progress, 
~when, lo and behold! the very men who had cried 
““ Hosanna” begin to exclaim, “Crucify him! crucify 
ihim.” (Applause.) 

Addresses were also delivered by H.C. Brices, 
Bésy., eG the ‘Revs. J. G. StatER, H. WILLIAMSON, 
JA. W. Crossxry, and R. B. DrummMonn. 

Aitegether the meeting was of the most success- 
€ul wed cheering character, and proved that the 
easase of liberal Christianity in Scotland is by no 
means languishing. 

Niels AES 
ROMWESTIC MISSION: EMBDEN-STREET, 
HULME. 

‘Wun opening services were continued on Sunday 
Hast. The Rev. S. A. Steinthal preached in the 
waeratng to a full congregation, and the Rev. Wm. 
“Gaskell, M.A., in the evening, when, notwithstand- 
tng Che drenching rain, there was not a vacant seat 
athe place. The whole of these services have been 
ww @ most interesting and encouraging character, 
send, as far as the numbers that attended them goes, 
heroughly successful. ‘he collections from the 
four services amount to £53. 33. 

Tbe Sunday scholars assembled for the first time 
iim the mew school on the afternoon of November 
29th, wher there were upwards of 150 present; and 
o@ Sanday last, the number was still larger. It is 
gratifying to the teachers to see that, though the 
«elseot has been removed to a considerable distance 
ficeva the old premises, nearly the whole of the 
sebolars have accompanied it. The same is the 
case with the day school; while the number of 
Gees scholars that bave already applied for admis- 
ion afierds no unreasonable ground of hope that 
@he wew premises, so thoroughly commodious and 
weil acrenged, will be appreciated by those for 
wwheose benefit they have been erected, and the field 
at weefuiness be greatly increased. It is proposed 
3. means of self-help, among many other advan- 


tages, TO Introduce, at the bezinning of next year, 
the offertory after each of the relizious services. 
With a view t» facilitate the commencement of 
these, the Rev. Wm. Gaskell has kindly provided 
the conpregation with a hundred copies of 
Martineau’s hymn book. And is is hoped that 
other friends of the Mission will be disposed to 
help it with the means which are needed for effect- 
ively carrying on its Christian work. 

As i 
INTELLIGHNCE. 


Warninc.— An unfortunate man, about the 
middle stature, seeking assistance, who is cladin 
seedy brown clothes, struts witha military bearing, 
gives as his name Henry O’Bryan, a sergeant from 
London, formerly 21 years in India, but now a 
member of Stamford-street congregation, and very 
intimate with the Rev. R. Spears, &c., &c., is an 
impostor. 

CHoriEy.—On Sunday, Nov. 29th, two sermons 
were preached in Park-street Chapel, by the Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A., of Hyde Chapel, Gee Cross, 
and collections amounting to £14, 2s. 9d, were 
made in aid of the chapel fund, 

Kirriemurr.—On Monday last, the 7th Dec., the 
Rev. H. Williamson delivered a lecture here. Sub- 
ject: “Unitarian Christianity contrasted with Popu- 
lar Theology.” Although the night was very wet 
above 10) were present. Several questions were 
put and courteously answered by the lecturer, 
Tracts were distributed illustrative of Unitarianism 
which many appear to relish. It is intended to 
continue these Jectures monthly as long as circum- 
Stances will permit. 

LrEeps: Hunstrt.—On Monday evening, the first 
of a series of musical and literary entertainments 
was given at Hunslet. The new schoolroom proved 
itself admirably adapted for the purpose. The 
entertainment was enthusiastically rectived by a 
crowded audience, 

Lonceton.—On the 30th ult., the Rev. John Page 
Hopps delivered a lecture on “ Points of difference 
between Unitarians and other Christians,” in the 
Mission-room. The attendance, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable state of the weather, was good. 
The friends at Longton, having secured a site, are 
looking forward hopefully to getting a chapel. 

Srockrort.—On Thursday evening, Dec. 3rd, the 
annual congregational seirée was held ia the school- 
room of St. Peter’s Gate Church. Nearly 300 
members and friends of the congregation were 
present. The room was tastefully decorated, and 
various scientific instruments were displayed on 
the tables. Short addresses were given by the 
Revs. J. Black and S, A. Steinthal, Major Coppock 
and others. The proceedings were very agreeably 
diversified by the singing of part songs, &c., by the 
choir. The friends dispersed soon after ten. 


NOTICES ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &¢., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

T. C.—The work, which is not yet translated, may be 
obtained through Williams and Worgate. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. G. 
H. Wells, M.A., on ‘‘ The Puwer of the Gospel.” 

Hull.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. J. M. 
Dixon, on ‘*‘ Peter.” 

Liverpool: Hope-srREEr CyuRCcH.—On Sunday even- 
aa 8 a lecture by the Rey. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., on 
“The Mission of Augustine and its results.” 

London: FrREECHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLARENCE-ROAD, 
KENTISH Town.—On Sunday, the Rev. P. W. Clayden 
will preach on ‘‘ Prophets and Prophesy.” 

London: NEWINGTON GREEN.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee. Subject: 
“On Paying Tribute to Cesar.” 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 
Poole.—On Sunday, morning and evening, opening 

sermons by the Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A. 


Birth. 
NETTLEFOLD.—On the 6th inst., at 20, York Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, the wife of Frederick Nettlefold, Esq., of a 


daughter. 
Denths. 


HORROCKS.—On the 7th inst., in the 73rd year of her age, 
at 27, Cheapside, Bolton, Len, relict of the late William 
Horrocks. 

KENNEDY.—On the 25th ult., at Tullygirvan, county Down, 
Moses, son of Mr. James M. Kennedy, aged 24 years. 

OLDHAM.—On Saturday, the 6th inst., Samusl Cyrus Old- 
ham, of Hyde, aged 43 years. For upwards of twenty 
years he was organist at Dukinfleld Old Chapel. 

SMALE.—On October 9th, at Victoria, Hong Kong, Anne, 
wife of the Hon. John Smale, Chief Justice of that colony. 


ARLOWITZ, 
22s, PER DOZEN. 

This excellent HUNGARIAN WINE is now greatly 
recommended for its nourishing and sustaining pro- 
perties. As we import it direct from Hungary, with- 
out any intermediate agency, and bottle it under our 
own personal inspection, purchasers can rely upon its 
genuineness. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER ........+++++++-26, Market-street, 


Liverpool ....... ..1l, Lord-street. 
Birming' . 28, High- street. 


- 
Pema e rene enenenee 


- NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 


MEMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE, 


The first edition having been out of print sinc Marc last, 

and many requests having been made for it to ba reprin«d, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
Lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
will be issued in a few days. 
A BETER EDITION 
willalso be issued at the same time, larger in glze, better 
paper, handsomely bound, and with portrait. 
Price Five SHILLINGS, 

*,* OF this edition only three hundred copies havea been 
printed. A few of these are not yet ordered. Those wh 
wisn for them should apply at once. 

Order, accompanied with stamps or post-office order (on 
the Manchester Money Order Office) shou!d be addressed to 

Key. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
: anchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
mores method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18 
‘all Mall, Market-street. 


ESSRS. H. JEWITT & CO. beg to call 

the attention of their Friends and Customers to their 
New Importations of AMERICAN NOVELTIES for the 
approaching Holidays, for the whole of which they hold the 
English Patents. 


SILVER CHIMES, for the Lawn, Floor, or Table.—For the 
Table, with ivory balls and pins, mallets, cues, targets, &c.. 
complete, £5. For the Floor, complete, £3. 15s. In style of 
Kilbard Table, on solid black walnut legs, ONE ONLY FOR SALE 
THIS CHRISTMAS, £52. 103, 


PLANCHETTE, the latest American Sensation, 10a. and 
17s. Ditto in Vulcanite or Plate Giass (perfect iusulators), 
21s. and £1, lls. 6d. 


“FIGHTING ROOSTERS,” an Amusing Exhibition of two 
barn-door fowls in deadly conflict, 15s. 


UNIVERSAL BUILDING SLABS, by which almost any- 
thing which an ingenious child can imagine, it can build. 
Indeed, the variety of obj -cts capable of beiug made by these 
Slabs is almost endless, From 5s. to 203, 


NEEDLE GUN GAMES, for Playing the American Game 
of Ten Pins, by means of Spring Fistols, Li's, 6d. to £3, 


NEEDLE MORTAR is capital practice in Artillery for 
Boys, 6s. 

ZOETROPE, or WHEEL OF LIFE, thongh not a novelty 
this season, has not lost its freshness. It is the same article 
which Messrs. J.and Co. introduce | into Eng'and Jast season, 
and for which they successfully coutested a suit in Chancery 
with the Stereoscopic Company. With 12 sets of subjects, 
complete, reduced from 21s. to 12s. 6.1. With 48 sets of sub- 
jects, the whule of which are published, and making the most 
acceptable present possible for a Christmis party, 2ls. Sent 
free to any railway station in England for 1s. extra. 

MAGIC FANS, for Christmas trees, 93. aud 183. per doz. 


Messrs. H. J. and Co. have no retail establishment, but 
will forward any of the above articles to any address on re- 
ceipt of cheque or post-office order for the amount. 

Usual discount to the trade. 


H. JEWIIT & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN NOVELTIES, 
141, LEIGHTON Roap, Lonpon, N.W. 


STOBY invites the attention of friends 
@ and the public to her New Stock of Ladies’ aad 
Gentlemen’s WINTEK HOSIERY, in English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Wools. Also, a choice stock of Combs, Brushes, and 
Sponges, which she is selling at reduced prices. 
2, ST. ANN’S PLACE, MANCHESTER. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Pedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, | ondon, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. . 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, commer- 
cialand private,22,[ronmonger Lane,Cheapside, London 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 
Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY is one of the best in tne Midland counties. K. 
aud T. send out a good article, and are careful to be moderate 
in their charges. Friends out of B rmingham may save from 
15 to 20 per cent. by purchasing what they may require at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S. 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 

SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &c.. 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


BEL MORRALL’S DOUBLE-EYED 
NEEDLES, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


I N.N ER S HER Bewe 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HER FORD. 17a. Cooner-street. 
SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS. 


@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 
eal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General ospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 


VIADUCT WORKS, OXFOKD-STREET, j : 


EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. ] 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornélins Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permithd 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


| vinted for the Proprietors, by WitttaM Evans, of Apsloy 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham Hill, at his printin :~ 
omces. 0, 8, Cross-street, Parish of Manchester; and 
Puh'ished by Joun Painvirs, at 74, Market-street, in sai 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agent; C. Fox, Paternoster 


Row.—friday, December 11, 1868. 
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REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. 


Vou. VIII.—No. 399. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1868. 


Price 1p. 
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“| 
LLERENSHAW HALL, Dersysuree. 
Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 
of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 
limited number of Young Ladies to educate. References and 
prospectus forwarded on_application.—Postal address, Oller- 
enshaw, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


ARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
J The Rey. WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.A., Lond., is 
desirous of receiving a limited number of Young Gentlemen 
to board and educate. 
Prospectus on application. 


I InDOw GROVE ScHootr, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “‘The College,” Wilmslow. 


QO» HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton. 


r_ Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


Norice.—Nert week our agents will receive their 
parcels on Thursday morning, and not on Christmas 
Day. Intelligence, Advertisements, and all orders 
should be in hand a day earlier than usual, viz., by 
Tuesday morning. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
D 


BOARD. 

Tne ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Manchester, on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, January 18, 19, and 20, 1869. 

On Monday evening the ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
will be held in the Memorial Hal! ; 

On Tuesday evening the ANNUAL SOIREE will be held at 
the same place; and ou * 

Wednes jay evening the ADDRESS will be given to the re- 
tiring students by the Rev. C. C. COE, of Leicester. 

Further particulars will be given in fu'ure advertisements. 

JAS. DRUMMOND, B.A., Hon.8 
E. C. HARDING, Oiacees 


PECIAL SERVICES.—FREE 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CAMDEN 
SQUARK.—On Sunday next, December 20th, the Rev. M. D. 
CONWAY will couduct the services both morning and even- 
ing. Collections in aid of the fuuds at each service. 


rn) 
REE CHRISTIAN CHUROCHG, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. 
DISCOURStS will be delivered on the following subjects, 
on the ensuing Sunday mornings in this month, by the Rey, 
P.W. CLAYDEN: 
Dec. 20th, Fourth Sunday in Advent, “ John the Forerunner— 
The Ascetic 1,ot far from the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Dec. 27th, first after Christmas, “The Angel Voices.” 
The Rev. ». W. CLAYVEN willalso preach on the evenings 
of the above Sundays. 
Morning service at 11; Evening, 6 30. 


NNIVERSARY SERVICES AT 

PENROSE-STREET CHAPEL, Walworth, on Sunday, 

Dec. 20th.— Morning, at eleven, Rey. J. TAYLOR; evening, at 

seven, Rey. R.SPEARS. Anthems: Morning,‘ Thine, O Lord, 
48 the greatness ;” evening, ‘‘In Jewry is God known.” 


sein CHRISLIAN CHURCH, 


POOLE. 
The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 


The amount of subscriptions already advertised.... £723 16 6 
Rey. John Kenrick, York, per Key. R. B. Aspland.. 5 0 0 
Jas. 5K ag Esq., Clapham Common.,.......... 10 0 0 
T. F. Gibson, Esq., Tunbridg + Wells.............065 500 
Jobn Troup, Erq., Upper Clapton ..........e0.e eee 310 0 
nent agen te Esq., Upper Clayton ..............0. 2 2 0 
Captain Gibbs, Upper Clapton.........ceeceeseeseue MALO 
Mrs. Hunter, Queen’s Square, Bloomsbury ...,.... 1070 
— Bush, Esq. ; Hackney ....cicscsccvccvecsscccccccs 010 0 
— Spiller, Fsq., Hackney . Meoda et aasnaheccaes pW a 
WPaEINS HAM RAGS Foot ccc clethssoccksdscscscccccses i 36 
LT Nea Aryeh ogy te rr sa cessccdctccceseecsesssssssesse 16 0 0 
SERUM PPMMUIATY HS Ses bacaectcrecacesaessncces | 62 0, 0 
Biles Bes petey Bvestian Said dieieBaleetidssiabadvatvvale ee ye 
Miss Harriet Hampso , Evesham ........seseeeee 1.0.0 
Mrs. Wallace, Kiveshamt 2... .scccsscccscsccscscscces E00 
Mrs. Speucer, Southampton.........seecssccecesece 010 0 
Mr. Dunkin, Southampton ........c,ccccecccssccse 050 
Mr. Simpson, Southampton ...........ccceceesceces 026 
MAME Ee. COOUIOK. andb oan whaes auncecarcasascaeea tits. 4.20 0.,.0 
Mpr.T .Costow % MH. Wiis davesccvrkalCncecescves 200 
By Collections at opening ..........sesscecesseseeve 22 6 6 

Collections on Sunday .........esscsecccececscee 915 10 

. K. Balston, Esq.. Manchester(2nddonation).... 10 0 0 
Mares ewiam., BolLony.s shai vstesnnnss disnseacstts 100 
WE. Hasiam, Esq.,: Bolten oi 2.20 veces de eee ets 100 
Paths BOWDIN, POON, 5 catsadodemes mich al nat tents a PR 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by either of the 


following: H. HAMILTON, secretary. 
A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 


ANTED, a Young Lady as GOVER- 
NESS, in a Unitarian Family. Address stating 
[etopeee o references, and salary expected, to Box M 17, 


‘ost-oflice, Manchester. 
required for MONTON 


RGANIstT 

CHAPEL, Monton Green, near Eecles, to conduct 
Two Servi es on the Sunday, and practise the Choir one 
evening in the week.—Address by letter, Box M 17, Post- 
-office, chester. 


EQUIRED by a Young Lady, 20 years 

of age, a Re-engayement as NURSERY GOVERNESS 

to two ar three ie children. Music, English, rudiments 
of French and Latinu.—s. C., 72, London Walls. 


BAe CASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY. 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS. 
RETURN TICKETS, First and Second ' lass, available for 
One Calendar Month, and Thi d Class, available for Fourteen 
Days. are issued by corresponding class of Trains to SUUTH- 
POKT, BLACKPOOL, FLEETWOOD, and LYfHAM. an4 all 
Ordinary Keturnjlickets issued from the Stations from Wednes- 
day, December 28rd, 1868, and intervening days, will be avail- 
able up to and includ ng Thursday December 3lst.—By order. 
Superintendenv’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 
December L1th, 1863. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—CHRISTMAS 

HOLIDAYS.—Ordinary RETURN TICKETS issued 

on Wednesday, December 23, and intervening days, will be 

available for returning up to and including Thursday, Dec. 
31, 1868. 

The Midiand Company’s service of trains between Man- 
chester and London has been revised and considerably im- 
proved, Express Special Service Trains having been appointed 
to run as under: 

UP TRAINS. Week Days. Sundays. 


a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
Manchester (London- 
road station) ..... dep.655..945..1 0..330.. 450.. 445 
London (St. Pancras).arr.12 0..2 45..6 30..8 30,.1045..10 0 
DOWN TRAINS. Week Days. Sundays. 


a.m. @.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
London (St. Pancras).dep.9 0..10 0,.1130..3 0..440., 250 
Manchester (London- 

road station) ......arr..240.. 3 0.. 5 0..8 5..940.. 8 0 

Through carriages between Manchester and London by all 
direct trains. 

Passengers desirous of travelling by this route are requested 
to ask for MIDLAND TICKETS at the London-road station, 
Manch-s'er. 

The trains will run on Christmas Da: 
Sunday. JAMES ALLPORT, 

Derby, December, 1868, 


HY Li..—The Unitarian Pocket Almanac 
may be obtained from H. G. Allison, 18, Posterngate. 


OHNSON AND RAWSON, Booksellers, 


Market-street, are the Manchester Publishers of Dr. 
Beard’s ‘* Manual ot Christian Evidence.” 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIsT- 

IAN EVIDENCE.—Numbers to complete Volumes 

may still fora short time be had of the London yublishers 

Gon Marshall, and Co.), and of Mr. JONES, Memorial 
all, Manchester. 


Just published, price Sixpence. 
LD PRINCIPLES AND NEW PRO- 


SPECTS: a Sermon, preached at the Opening of the 
Unitarian Chuich at Poole, on Wednesday, December 9, 1868, 
BY CHARLES BEARD, B.A. 
Published by Request. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Will be ary in ga ba or 


as appointed for 
eneral Manager. 


Vie O UM 10) 868. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &c., 18. 6d. per vol, 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28.00. ‘5, 


Making most suitable Presents for Christmas and the New 
4 


ear. 
Orders should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hal), Albert Square, Manchester; 


Or to 
. E. T. WHITFIELD, 
=: 178, Strand, London. 


Ret la IE ol ts ee Mentor 
Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 


This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use f 


of the dome and Fireside as weil as for the Sunday-school 

Teacher and Scholar, an contains specimens of :eligious 
etry from Du Vartas to Tennyson. 

P Pub ialiedi by the MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL ASSOCLATION, and may be had from any of their 

agents. 


GQ ELECTION OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


Small 8vo., price 63.; gis edges, 6s. 6d. 

POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE. Selec'ed by Ropent 
CxompTon Jones, chiefly from Modern Authors, including 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown ng, Mrs. Browning, F, Ti n- 
ny on, C. Turner, Keble, Newman, Faber, M. Arnold, pee on 
Patmore, W. C. Roscoe, Allingham. A.A Proct»r,C, Rossetti, 
eens eres, Trench, Kingsley, De Vere; with 
thirty-six others, : 

_ London; Sampson Low and Co., Fleet-street. 


(pus UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
for 1869 NOW READY, in three editions, No. 1, price 
2d.; No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in roan, with tuck and pocket, 
price ls. 

Give your orders at once to the Agents of the erald, to Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, or to Mr. 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, London. 


Just published, price 4s. 


6d. 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing Tunes to atu Martineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Jobnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 

Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
SEASON 18¢8-y. 


NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 


MEMOIR OF TRAVERS MADGE., 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 

and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
will be issued in a few days. 

. A BETTER EDITION 
willalso be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, handsomely bound, and with portrait. 

PrRIcE Five SArLinas, 

*,* OF this edition only three hundred copies have been 
printed. A few of these are not yet ordered. Those wh 
wish for them should apply at ones. 

Order?, accompanied with stamps or post-office order (on 
the Manchester Money Order Office) should be addressed to 

Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
HE following WORK may be procured 


‘ ine JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
or cash :— 

Dr. BEARD’S BIBLICALDICTIONARY eerie above 
1,000 engravings, together with maps and plates), a new edi- 
tion, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, containing 
matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-hound morocco, gilt edges, 18s. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto 228. 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt .......... 25s. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent, and Accountant, 


STOCKPOKT. 
COUMERE ORE es Bir NGe VV eAuu her le Cree 


J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
proved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pall Mall, Market-street. 


STOBY invites the attention of friends 
@ and the public to her New Stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s WINTEK HOSIERY, in English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Wools. Also, a choice stock of Combs, Brushes, and 
Sponges, which she is selling at reduced prices. 
2, ST. ANN’S PLACE, MANCHESTER. 


iLLLaM A, & SYLVANUS SMEHK, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Pedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, ‘ ondon, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 
HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG KOOMS, 
CASH and DEED BOXES, S!'REET DOOR LATCHES, &c., 
&c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 
WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FORD-STREERT, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ILVER CHIMES.—This incomparable 
social game is introduced simultaneously in London, 
Paris, and New York. Beautiful and ingenious in its appoint- 
ments, active and graceful in play, it is pronounced the most 
fascinating pastime ever introduced to the home circle. For 
the parlour-fioor, complete, £3. 15s.; for the table, with ivo 
balls and pins, cu-s, mallets, targets, &c., £5, s-nt to avy ad- 
oress.—H. JEWITT & CO., patentees, 141, Leighton-road, 
London, N.W. 

PLANCHETTE, the latest American Sensation, 10s. and 
17s. Ditto in Vulcanite or Plate Giass (perfect insulators), 
2ls.and £1, lls. 6d. ¥ 

“FIGHTING ROOSTERS,” an Amusing Exhibition of two 
barn-door fowls in deadly conflict, 15s. 

NIVERSAL BUILDING SLABS, by which almost any- 
Haas iors an ingenivus child can imagine, it can build. 
Indeed, the variety of obj cts capable of beiug made by these 
Slabs is almost endless, From 5s. to 20s. 

EEDLE GUN GAMES, for Playing the American Game 
of Ten Pins, by means of Spring Fistols, ls. 6d. to £5, 

NEEDLE MORTAR is capital practice in Artillery for 
Boys, 6s. 

TROPE or WHEEL OF LIFE, 12s, 6d. With 48 sub- 
ag whole which are published, 2ls. to any address on 
receiptof P.O. order fur the amount. 


H. JEWITT & CO., 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN NOVELTIES, 
141, Le1auTon Roap, Lonpon, N.W. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Tris stated, though the statement seems hardly | countrymen, 


credible, that Mormonism, with a view to exclude 
Gentile light and consequent perversion, is trying 
a most ambitious expedient. This is nothing less 
than the invention of a new alphabet, and 10,000 
copies of certain school books printed in this are 
said to have been delivered at Salt Lake City. 

A grand illumination recently took place in 
Jerusalem on occasion of the publication of an 
edict of the Sultan, liberating the Holy City for 
ever from military service and from all payment 
of taxes connected with it. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, now 
in England, testified their sympathy with the 
Schleiermacher festival, of which we gave some 
account a fortnight ago, by addressing the follow- 
ing telegram to the Burgomaster and Town Council 
of Berlin: 


“ Away from home, we desire to give the Burgo- 
master and Town Council a proof of our sympathy 
in the celebration of this day. The name of 
Schleiermacher, a man who resuscitated the dor- 
mant energies of the Church, and gloriously shared 
in the revival of patriotic enthusiasm at a time 
of sore trial” (1806-1813), “deserves to be had in 
everlasting remembrance by our people. 

“ FRIEDRICH WILHELM. 
“VICTORIA.” 


The famous scholar and critic, Professor Ewald, 
has been arraigned for treason by the Prussian 
Government, in consequence of the publication of 
a pamphlet entitled “ Praise of the King and the 
People”—that is, of Hanover—in which he sharply 
criticises the Prussians. The trial is to come off in 
a few days, and it will be curious to see what the 
result of this duel between the redoubted Bismarck 
and the great Gottingen professor will be. 

Happily for the inhabitants of St. Iorio and 
Portici, the floods of fire which have been pouring 
from Vesuvius have been arrested in their course. 
This merciful arrest has doubtless been caused, 
as the priests of the district are teaching their 
flocks, by the interposition of St. Januarius, to 
whom a special appeal was made for help, and not 
to the exhaustion of the mountain, as Professor 
Palmieri and other scientific men are profanely 
declaring. 


The Roman correspondent of the Pal Mail gives 
us an account of a visit which Fuad Pasha paid the 
other day to the Pope. He was received by the 
Holy Father in the most cordial manner, and they 
soon chatted as familiar friends, while the Turk 
was profuse in his expressions of gratitude for the 
attentions paid to him by the Pope during his late 
severe illness, The Holy Father, on his part, 
described the Sultan as his “ meilleur ami” among 
the sovereigns of Europe, and spoke gratefully of 
the toleration he extended to Roman Catholics, not 
forgetting to add that he hoped his Highness would 
grant them further privileges. Fuad Pasha re- 
marked that the Sultan deeply regretted he had 
been unable to visit Rome on his late tour through 
Europe, when the Pope rejoined with a laugh, 
“ Who knows but I shall go to see him at Constanti- 
nople? Youarenotignorant that Christ has given 
me all the earth, and my empire extends to the 
Dardanelles and far beyond, but unlike that of a 
neighbour monarch, threatens no dangers to the 
Sultan. Indeed, his highness and myself are in 
much the same situation as to neighbours, for he 
has bis Piedmont in Russia, and I have my Czar in 
the Italian revolution. We are menaced by the 
same dangers, and our brother rulers have the 
same measure for the Cross as the Crescent. At 
least your Sovereign believes in his Prophet, but 
the other Governments of our day do not believe 
even in God.” The Holy Father then requested 
Fuad Pasha to use his good offices with the Sultan 
for the protection of Catholics in every part of the 
Ottoman empire, and with that the interview 
ended. 

It is understood that his Holiness is about to 
launch his thunder against this dreadful Spanish 
revolution; with what effect we shall see. Of 
course, the allocution is to be in Latin, but from 
some cause or other, that language seems to have 
lost a good deal of its old terrific force. 

A correspondent of the Guardian writes : 


“Ttaly is in every sense a new country now, to 
one who remembers it before Magentaand Solferino, 
when Italy was, as Prince Metternich used to say, 
only ‘a geographical expression.” It is not only 
that the demarcations on the map are effaced, the 
petty sovereignty of Grand-Dukes and titulary 


Princes abolished, and Florence itself, as the capital 
of Italy, no longer an inexpensive residence for our 
This change of political relations 
affects the national life in its every aspect. Instead 
of the swarm of friars and monks which the tra- 
veller met everywhere, it is a rare thing now to see 
the picturesque garb of the monastic orders. What 
would Torquemada and his myrmidens think of a 
bookstall in the great Piazza at Milan close to the 
very walls of ‘11 Duomo,’ with New Testaments in 
the vernacular freely displayed for sale to the 
passers-by? I must add, however, on the other 
hand, that the preacher whom we chanced to hear 
at St. Lorenzo here the other day was as energetic 
and as impassioned in his word-painting of Purga- 
tory and its horrors as Tetzel himself could have 
been. It was a sermon eloquent enough in its 
way, and enforced by all the gesticulation with 
which an Italian naturally supplements his elo 
quence.” 

The Rev. Dr. Cooke, best known to many of our 
readers as the chief opponent of Dr. Montgomery 
in the great Remonstrant fight of 1829, and long 
the leader of the illiberal party in the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland, died in Belfast on Sunday even- 
ing last, at the advanced age of eighty-one. 

“Father Ignatius,” having been inhibited from 
St. Edmund’s Lombard-street, held a religious serv- 
ice on Saturday evening at the Store-street Music 
Hall, Bedford Square. The hall was densely packed 
in every part. The “Father,” who appeared in 
monkish habit, and had upon the table on the plat- 
form a crucifix, with long candles burning on either 
side, preached from the words, “The door was 
shut.” 

A party of Salford Protestants, last Sunday, dis- 
played their reverence for the right of private 
judgment, and at the same time for the Church 
they hold so sacred, in a very marked and open 
manner. The Rev. F. Hains, of Wigan, who has 
been a public supporter of Mr. Gladstone during 
the late election, was chosen to preach in St. Philip’s 
Church, Salford, on behalf of the Additional Curates 
Fund. As he was about to enter the pulpit twenty 
or thirty persons rose and left the church, some of 
them on their way to the door shouting, “No 
Popery.” These excellent Protestants, it is stated, 
do not belong to the congregation, but came for 
the express purpose of thus relieving their feelings. 

Arcbbishop Manning has made public a plan, 
which has already advanced beyond its first stage, 
for providing his diocese with a metropolitan 
cathedral. The grand style in which he works 
may be inferred from the fact that three acres of 
ground have been bought for the purpose at the 
West-end of London, and with an independent 
frontage on almost every side, at a cost of £36,000. 
“Tt isa duty,” the Archbishop says “to provide 
for the future.” The undertaking is a large one: 
is there any chance that Dr. Manning will live to see 
it completed, and to consecrate the cathedral? He 
himself says, “ I hope not, for if the cathedral were 
to be finished in my day, it would not bea metropo- 
litan church worthy of England.” The building is 
to be constructed upon the largest proportions of 
scale, and in the early English style, as “a sound 
judgment prevails in favour of grandeur, stateli- 
ness, solidity, spaciousness, and majestic elevation.” 
It appears that (including a bequest of £5,000) 
£29,000 has been subscribed. We thought that the 
Archbishop a few months ago expressed his con- 
viction that England before long would return to 
the true faith; his urgent appeals, however, to his 
people to make sacrifices for raising this cathedral 
do not look as if he expected them soon to be in 
possession of Westminster Abbey. 


The Glasgow Citizen informs us that Miss Marsh, 
niece of Lady Anstruther, of Belcaskie, preached 
to a crowded audience, in the Union-hall of St. 
Monance, a few Sunday evenings ago, and that the 
sermon was a gem in its way. 

The statement made by Mr. C. Bradlaugh, that 
a Church of England clergyman at Northampton 
had voted for him, is denied by the agent of the 
Conservative candidates, who states that he has 
referred to the register, and can authoritatively 
say that no such vote was given. 

The English Independent, in a corrected list, 
makes the number of Unitarians in the House of 
Commons tobe nineteen; we make them justa 
score. 


The force of folly can no further go than the 
following announcement, made recently, with a 
good intention, we suppose, at Nottingham: 


“Goose Fair, Sunday. The ransomed of the 
Lord will hold a large meeting in the great market- 
place, to be conducted by a converted thief, sweep, 


doctor, and miller. J. Birch, D.D., a converted 
nigger, will play his banjo; and as host of Heaven’s 
royal family. Morning services at 10 30, afternoon 
2, evening 3. If the weather be unfavourable the 
services will be held at the Tabernacle, Durham 
Ox Inn, and the Mission Hall.” 

There has been a report that Dr. Jackson is un- 
willing to exchange the see of Lincoln for that of 
London, and High Churchmen are again putting 
forward the claims of Dr. Wilberforce to be trans- 
lated to the latter. But alas! as the John Bull 
says, “there is that terrible legacy of dislike which 
the Queen has had bequeathed to her from her 
Royal Consort, which is said to be the perpetuey 
ban against any promotion of the Bishop of Oxford.’? 

In relating the proceedings of the battle royal 
at the meeting of theS. P. C. K. last week, the 
Times thus describes what took place when Dr. 
Miller, of Greenwich, a member of the Standing 
Committee, rose to speak: 

“The partisans of the Bishop of Capetown in- 

stantly raised a storm of furious noises, and con- 
tinued them without intermission for some ten 
minutes. They shouted, they hissed, they yelled, 
they stamped; Dr. Miller essayed to leave the room, 
the Archbishop threatened to leave the chair, and 
Lord Harrowby vainly appealed for fair play by 
mute gesticulation.” 
It might be worth the consideration of the society, 
it seems to us, whether it would not be well for it 
to convert itself from one for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge into one for Promoting Christian Prac- 
tice. 

On Tuesday last, the Church was exhibited in one 
of those positions which scarcely redound to its 
credit. The Duke of Norfolk, being a Roman 
Catholic, is deprived of the right of presentation to 
the livings in his gift; and in consequence the 
advowsons of five of them were put up for sale by 
public auction. Fears, however, were expressed by 
some of those present as to the security of 
ecclesiastical property, and notwithstanding the 
assurance of the auctioneer that “the Legislature 
of a great nation would never confiscate the 
property of the Church of England,” and that 
“whatever might take place, the rights of parties 
would certainly be reserved,” bidders were not 
induced to come forward as freely as was expected’ 
and only one of the five livings was sold. 


It appears that Mr. Joseph Barker is going about 
the country delivering lectures against Unitarianism 
and Unitarians. On those who are acquainted 
with his past erratic course his Jectures are not 
likely to produce any effect, unless it be the oppo- 
site of what he intends; but as there may be many 
who are not, our friends at Choppington have done 
well in publishing a little tract, that might be ser- 
viceable elsewhere, in which Mr. Barker is confuted 
out of his own mouth, and it is shown how little 
any opinion of his is entitled to credit. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


Mngr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, has pub- 
lished a “Letter on the approaching C2cumenical 
Council,” addressed to the clergy of his diocese, 
which has already passed through three editions, 
and appears to be much read in France. Its object 
is to set forth the nature, object, and motives of 
the Council ; the necessity which exists for holding 
it under the present circumstances and aspect of 
society; to dissipate fears as to the result of so 
important a movement by the Church; to entreat 
attention and obedience to this opportunity and 
summons on the part of ses fréres séparés; and, 
above all, and as the sum of all, to set forth and 
insist upon the claims to authority and absolute 
predominance on behalf of what is, of course, in 
his eyes the sole Church Catholic. In assuming, 
as he does, that all other religious communities are 
absolutely ia the wrong and his own absolutely in 
the right, he only represents the temper and spirit © 
of the Romish Church; but there is little of 
Christian humility in such an assumption. He tells 
us that the Pope has invited to his Council “all the 
bishops of the Christian world,” the “ Episcopacy 
of the whole earth;” and though he does after- 
wards mention separately by name the “disunited 
Greek Bishops,” all other bishops, with a feigned 
ignorance, are ignored, or classed under the head 
of “nos fréres séparés” of Protestant communions, 
In explaining what an (Zcumenical Council is, he 
repeats the old argument that, in order to obviate 
the instability of private interpretation, a “sove- 
reign,” that is “infallible” doctrinal authority was. 
necessary, and that of this infallibility “the prin- 
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ciple of unity” is one consequence, and a “centre 
of unity” another. The Council (which the Pope 
alone has the right of convoking, and to which, 
with him at its head, infallibility belongs) precisely 
because itis @icumenical, composed of the repre- 
sentatives of “all the Churches of the earth” and 
of bishops living under every political constitution 
and social régime, excludes the predominance of any 
one school, of any narrow or national spirit, or any 
local prejudices. It is the “grand Catholic spirit” 
alone which will inspire its decisions; and what- 
ever may be the special opinions of “such or such 
a fraction” or “such or such a school,” the Council 
will bring forth true light and unity. We can only 
say, “So be it!” 

In noticing a letter to the Times on “Religion in 
Spain,” in which it was said that the Spanish 
infidel is the victim of “hazy doubts and shallow 
sophisms,” and yet that no good results are to be 
hoped for from Protestantism and the circulation 
of the Bible, the Pall Mall asks: 


“But what do you, the writer, believe? Do you 
believe seriously and fully in the truth of ‘any of 
the Protestant theological systems? If not, why 
do you sneer at the ‘arrant infidel,’ and call his 
doubts ‘hazy, and his reasons for his opinions 
‘shallow sophisms?’ If you do believe that any 
one of the Protestant systems of theology is true, 
why do you not advocate the duty of preaching it 
in Spain? Because, you answer, it would not suit 
the Spaniards, it would produce a religious convul- 
sion, their minds are not prepared for it. This 
language is perfectly intelligible in the mouth of a 
man who does not believe that one creed is truer 
than another; but such a man has no business to 
write as if he had acreed. Real belief in any creed 
as worthless and insincere unless a man is prepared 
‘to run risks for it, unless he thinks it important and 
true enough to be preached at the risk of religious 
convulsions and whether the minds of those to 
whom he preaches are prepared for it or not. If 
any of the various forms of Protestantism are true, 
or are honestly believed to be true, by men who 
regard Spanish Popery as a degraded superstition, 
they ought to take the risk of preaching them at 
-all hazards, and of being martyred, if necessary, 
for doing it. Would the Times’ special corres- 
pondent have advised the small knot of Jews 
who met in the upper room at Jerusalem 
1,800 and odd years ago not to attempt to preach 
eir pure creed to people immersed in every form 
of idolatry? If he would, he is consistent in his 
advice to Protestants in the présent day. If he 
would not, and if he believes that any Protestant 
body is in possession of the pure unadu!terated 
Christianity which made such changes in the 
world, then he is grossly inconsistent. For our- 
selves, we do not wish to see a Protestant propa- 
ganda in Spain, simply because we do not regard 
-any theological system whatever as pure truth, and 
because it is not worth while to risk religious and 
social conyulsions foranything whichis notregarded 
as having a claim to that character. We think at the 
same time that itis altogether impossible to imagine 
a stronger proof than is afforded by the present 
position of Spain of the fact that some general 
consent as to religion, some intelligible tenable 
theory on the subject, capable of being accepted 
by the highest minds and of being simply stated 
and explained to the lowest, is the one great want 
of the age. The fact which is attested on all sides, 
and by evidence of every kind, that, with every- 
thing in their favour, the priests have been utterly 
unable to retain their hold of the minds and con- 
sciences of Spanish men is conclusive evidence of 
the failure of Catholicism, if anybody is not con- 
vinced of it by the history of the last three hundred 
years. As to the work of supplying the religious 
wants of mankind, no one man or nation or century 
will doit; but a distinct recognition of the existence 
and of the overwhelming importance of the problem, 
’ and the exposure of the insincere assumption con- 
stantly made on behalf of orthodox Protestants by 
such writers as the one before us to be in possession 
of its solution, is the first step towards finding one.” 
While the Guardian is unable to follow the Wes- 
leyans in their attempt to do away with their 
founder’s testimony to the authority of the Church, 
it quite agrees with them in their view of the hope- 
lessness of corporate reunion now. It says, with a 
good deal of truth: 
“When a society has been formally established, 
. chapelsand schoolssettled on strict trusts, an eccles- 
jastical system elaborately defined, and a kind of 
hierarchy recognised, it is vain to propose reunion 
with the Church. Too many personal sacrifices 
are involved, too great an interference with vested 
interest and cherished authority. Moreover—we 
have no wish to disguise the truth—the experience 
of a more cordial fellowship and a more lively esprit 
.du corps, such as sectional communities naturally 
engender, is unfavourable to acquiescence in the 
condition of things which belongs to a national 
Church, including all classes of persons, and 
very various degrees of religious advancement. 
Wesleyans persuade themselves that they have 
no admixture of tares in their own portion 
.of the spiritual field; and they do not will- 


ingly accept a system in which the existence of 
tares along with the wheat is sadly, but clearly, 
allowed. In view of this state of feeling among 
Wesleyans, as well as of the repeated and some- 
times angry refusals with which every overture 
towards agreement has been met by them, we can- 
not counsel Churchmen to persist in their entreaties. 
Churches prosper in reality by their own internal 
vigour; they attract aliens, not by proposals for 
union, but by the attraction of greater gifts and 
clearer manifestations of spiritual life. The 
Wesleyans went out from us—so far as they may 
be considered to have gone out—because our clergy 
and laity were deficient in zeal and godliness. 
When we are more zealous and more godly than 
they, we shall have the best of them again within 
our fold.” 


In a letter to the Daily News, a clergyman 
writes: 


“ Although I have never thought the establish- 
ment of the church of a minority capable of defence, 
Ihave hitherto been the steady advocate of the 
establishment of the church of the majority. The 
disgraceful conduct of the clergy (especially of the 
Lancashire clergy) at the recent elections, has, 
however, now convinced me that establish- 
ment is, under all conditions, an injury to the 
church and to Christianity. Where no establish- 
ment exists, individual clergymen may take sides 
in politics according to their individual convictions; 
but there could be no such marshalled array of 
intolerance and slander as this general election has 
exhibited. I may add that I am no ‘advanced 
thinker,’ or a ‘Broad Churchman,’ but a firm main- 
tainer of definite and dogmatic creeds, and of the 
apostolic order of the episcopate.” 


In some remarks on the present civil status of 
ex-clergymen, the Pall Mall says: 

“The remedy, to take away the only remaining 
practical grievance and to do away with the absurd- 
ities of the theoretical non-recognition of a con- 
dition which everybody does recognise, is some 
such act as that introduced by Mr. Bouverie in 
1862. But there was one provision in that act 
which should be reconsidered. It obliged any one 
taking advantage of it to declare that ‘he con- 
scientiously dissented from the doctrines of the 
United Church of England and Ireland.’ As far as 
the State is concerned it ought to be sufficient for a 
clergyman to say he is desirous of relinquishing his 
profession. The Church, of course, may consider 
him excommunicate and a dissenter ; but it is hard 
to see wby the State has any more reason for ask- 
ing a clergyman why he wishes to change his pro- 
fession than it has forasking a barrister or a doctor. 
The probabilities are that such a bill as Mr. Bou- 
verie’s will receive little opposition in the new 
Parliament, Even in 1862 many bishops, including 
the Bishop of Exeter, were favourable to such a 
measure. Since that time the words ‘honesty’ and 
‘dishonesty’ have been bandied about pretty freely 
amongst the clergy, Ritualists urging that Rational- 
ists, and Evangelicals insisting that Ritualists, 
should quit the Church. If they are really sincere 
they should continue to facilitate the object of their 
desire.” 


We have not yet done with the “ Natal scandal ;” 
but the Rev. H. Douglas, in a letter to the Guardian, 
says: 

The only possible mode that I am aware of for 
bringing the merits of the case again under review 
lies in the hands of the Bishop of London, within 
whose diocese the books of Dr. Colenso, charged as 
heretical, were published. Though he cannot 
judicially cause the acts of the South African 
Church to be reviewed, he may, if he sees fit, 
virtually do so by appointing a Commission on 
these books, and then proceeding judicially on the 
report given. Dr. Colenso himself, I fancy, is 
beyond his range, but his books are within the 
scope of his jurisdiction.” 

At the election of a Proctor for Devonshire in 
Convocation, the Rev. Mr. Mackarness, referring to 
the claims which had been put forth for his oppo- 
nent, the Rev. Mr. Sanders, said : 


“He does not stand on the strength of his high 
qualities. His supporters introduce him to us 
simply as one who will ‘support the existing rela- 
tions of Church and State.’ Sir, they might as well 


' assure us that he will repeal the Reform Bill. What 


possible opportunity or power will Mr, Sanders 
have, or the whole Convocation have, of imposing 
on the State any other relations with the Church 
than those which the State itself sees fit to main- 
tain? Six months ago the relations between the 
Church and the State included—and it was in some 
respects the most important relation of all—a com- 
pulsory church-rate. Mr. Sanders’s supporters 
would have told you then that he would maintain 
‘existing relations’—church-rates included. How 
could he have maintained them? If he had been 

our Proctor, I believe that he would have done as 
Taid: he would have held his tongue: butif he 
had protested every time Convocation assembled, 
the church-rate question would have been settled 
by Parliament, when Parliament had made up its 
mind to settle it. The truth is, that this whole idea 
of supporting existing relations fades away when 

ou come to examine it. Why, there has been 
hardly a year—certainly not a Parliament—in our 


times, which has not witnessed a change in them. 
Look at the transfer of the whole jurisdiction over 
wills and marriages from our Church Courts: look 
at the Dissenters’ Marriage Acts: look at the Com- 
mutation of Tithes, the admission of Jews to Par- 
liament, Church-rates, and a multitude of smaller 
matters, in which changes have from time to time 
been made. The course of events, as it has pleased 
God to order it, is making and will make perpetual 
alterations in such things; and it is our wisdom to 
recognise the fact, not to sit—as the friends of Mr. 
Sanders wish him to sit—like Canute on the sea- 
shore, bidding the tide to come no farther up the 
strand, Sir, I have been aceused, in spite of my 
repeated disclaimers, of hostility to the principle of 
Church Establishments. I believe that lam a more 
sincere friend to them than my opponents. Tome 
a Church Establishment represents the will of an 
united people; and there is no political fabric more 
admirable to me than that of a State identical with 
the Church, because every citizen of the one is also 
a true member of the other.” 


The Zuablet, under the heading “Newspaper 
Morality,” has been “down ’ upon the Saturday 
Review and the Pall Mall Gazette, with the evident 
object of preventing Roman Catholics from reading 
these papers on account of what it regards as their 
irreligious character. In a defence of itself, in which 
it declares the charge to be “altogether untrue” that 
on the great fundamental question, Is there a God? 
it showed sympathy with those who took the 
negative side of the question, the Pall Mall says: 

“ We do not believe that our critic in the Tablet 
would say, if he were directly asked the question, 
that he believes in his heart that the writers of the 
articles, or that the managers of the papers in 
question, are bad men in any broad sense of the 
words. A newspaper may do many bad things. 
It may misrepresent; it may libel and slander; it 
may pander to base passions in a score of ways. 
We do not pretend to be faultless, but, setting aside 
the fact of our utter rejection of Catholicism and 
of our refusal to regard its truth as a matter worthy 
of serious argument, we would ask our critic him- 
self whether, in his heart, he thinks us bad—bad 
judged according to our own and according to the 
ordinary standard of morality? If yes, let him 
specify the grounds of his opinion. If no, then the 
religious opinions which he regards with horror are 
consistent with goodness; and if so he may talk 
and write for ever without persuading men to re- 
gard the bare holding them asacrime. But itis a 
fundamental tenet of his own creed that to hold 
them explicitly, with a full appreciation of their 
meaning, is a deadly sin; and how can habitual 
wilful deadly sin, a state of damnation, be con- 
sistent with moral goodness? The question has 
been asked in millions of hearts for many centuries. 
Did any man of sense ever answer it fairly, and 
with an acknowledgment of the real difficulties 
connected with it, without ceasing to be a real 
thoroughgoing Catholic ?” 

In his speech to his constituents, Mr. Disraeli 
described the people of Ireland as surrounded by a 
“melancholy ocean.” un asks, “ Was he alluding 
to the Irish sees?” 


Mr. Adderley, ex- Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
in a letter to the Times, respecting the action of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, observes : 

“Tt 1s the special folly of certain Churchmen to 
suppose that Convocation, or any body they may 
institute among themselves, has any legal authority 
or power beyond their own internal relations. Dr. 
Colenso is de facto Bishop of Natal. His letters 
patent remain uncancelled, and no valid decision has 
been judicially given either against his doctrine or 
authority. For the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge to grant out funds intrusted to it for 
that purpose to enable a rival Bishop to exercise 
Episcopal functions within an occupied see is either 
to ignore and usurp authority, or to treat Christian 
knowledge as synonymous with schism. So glaring 
a breach of trust and misappropriation of Church 
property are in no way palliated by being disguised 
under fictitious designations. Whether the pro- 
posed riva] Bishop be called a roving missionary, or 
assume the title of an ideal see, or conceal his real 
purpose in any other way, if the intention is that 
he should trespass Episcopally on the occupied see 
of Natal, it would be better done openly and 
directly ; the mask will not even hide, still less ex- 
cuse, the violence done to constitutional authority 
and Church principles, nor mitigate the injury 
caused to the permanent interests of the Christian 
religion,” 

James Taylor, B.D., head master ofthe Grammar- 


school, Wakefield, has come forth in a pamphlet 


which, we feel sure, will make those who read it 
“all admire.” It is entitled “A Commentary on 
the ‘Chapter of Autobiography,’ by the Right Hon, 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P.; proving from bis own 
words, that no portion, however small, of the 
interests of his countrymen should be entrusted to 
his hands.” Our readers may imagine how badly 
poor Mr. Gladstone fares in the hands of a head 
master of a grammar school, and how severely he 
whips him. And he seems, too, to threaten some- 
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thing still more terrible in the future, for “there is 
a limit to passive obedience, though it is no easy 
matter, esprcially b-foreh nd, to fix the point.” 
We should have fa: c'ed,! owever, from Mr. Taylor’s 
account, th t that pri t must have been reached 
already. This, acecrdiag to him, is the actual 
condition of thiogs: 

“Everything in Ireland, even the Church of the 

Living God, is being given up to the rebellious 
attitude of the Romish peasantry and the imperious 
demands of the Popish bishops and priests; and 
so, weare told, it is to be in England soon, in obe- 
dience to the proud behests of Protestant Noncon- 
formists. The brace, though impelled by different 
motives, run well together; the former stimulated 
by interest, the Jatter by envy. One hopes to 
share the sacrilegious spoil, the other to be ona 
level with the rest, where all are low. Clamour, 
threats, and rebellion, both in Ireland and England, 
are by instalments claiming all they want, and 
getting all they claim.” 
When ina state like this, Mr. Taylor merely says, 
“By and by, resistance may become a duty,” he 
reminds us of the man who exclaimed, “ Sir, 
you’ve beaten me, and kicked me, and spit upon 
me—beware, lest you rouse the sleeping lion !” 
The head-master, however, conscious of a giant’s 
strength, mercifully tries the mild measure of a 
pamphlet first; but if this proves ineffectual, then 
he will “be no unwilling witness or even agentin 
God’s hand to inflict righteous retribution,” and 
th: “ despoilers of our Zion will assuredly bite the 
dust.” 

The Pall Mall says: 

“A good many people havefheard of the story of 
the ardent young Puseyite of the early days of 
Puseyism, who went down upon his knees before 
his bishop and entreated the episcopal blessing. 
* God bless my soul!’ exclaimed the astonished pre- 
late ; ‘who am I, a miserable sinner, that I should 
give a blessing to any one?’ It is gratifying to 
learn, as we do from a very advanced ‘religious’ 
newspaper, that for the future no English 
bishop need be disturbed by the want of a formula 
appropriate to the most startling occasions. Mr. 
Walker has published a book, called ‘ The Services 
of the Church,’ in which he kindly comes to 
the aid of the bench, by suggesting to them 
a variety of ‘Episcopal Benedictions’ for their 
use when called upon. We are not in a position to 
state whether these ‘Benedictions’ have been 
designed by Mr. Walker with any special reference 
to the varieties of religious opinion cherished by the 
several members of the Anglican Episcopate. Still 
it may be hoped that for the present the supply 
will be found equal to the demand. In other 
necessaries for episcopal and} sacerdotal use it ap- 
pears that Mr. Walker’s volume abounds. There 
are innumerable ‘introits, graduals, and tracts;’ 
and, which is'doubtless an important thing, the 
* cautels’ are given at the end of the communion 
office. Also, bishops are instructed how to bless 
plate and vestments, and to consecrote ‘ oil and 
chrism ;’ also, but we are ignorant whether these 
are strictly episcopal functions, how to bless ‘ can- 
dles, ashes, and palms,’ Further, we are pre- 
sented with arubric, invented, it seems, by a Greek 
archbishop of Canterbury, one Theodore of Tarsus. 
which it is supposed must convince the most timid 
of Puseyites. Again, such persons as do not prac- 
tise fasting are confronted with such overwhelming 
authorities as the Penitential of Archbishop Egbert, 
the Capitula of Archbishop Theodore, and the 
canons of a national council under King Edgar, 
before which even the most unwilling must yield, 
even though the whole of the living Convocation 
of bishops, deans, and proctors unhappily take the 
opposite side. But, in all seriousness, what a 
hollow sham is all this Legging, borrowing, and 
stealing of rules and ceremonies from an extinct 
past! Are we really asked to believe that the 
English bench is on the look-out for forms of words 
to help them in reviving all these long-forgotten 
‘blessings’ and ‘consecrations’? If the whole 
Cte net of the nature of a prodigious jest, what 
is it 


CHRISTIAN OR NOT CHRISTIAN. 


' In the November number of the Christian Examiner 
Dr. Bellows has a long paper on the late National 
Conference, in which he states in the following 
clear and able way the real question at issue 
between those who are trying to edge off toa 
Theistic basis, and those who hold out for distinc- 
tive Christianity : — 

“Ts the Christian Church the main instrument to 
be depended on for the moral and spiritual culture 
and salvation of humanity? The question is not, 
Is it the only one? or whether other instruments are 
not very important. But is it the main instrument ; 
and-is it the instrument which the Unitarian deno- 
tuination comes in council together to strengthen 
and maintain. If this be conceded,—and although it 
would be disputed probably by the gentlemen who 
have formed the Free Religious Association, it 
would, we are convinced, be sustained by the vote 
of nine-tenths of the Unitarian body, could it be 
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distinctly and separately brought before them,— 
then the question arises, on what does this instru- 
ment, the Christian church, rest ? What has made 
it what it is; and what keeps it what itis? There 
is an honest difference on this point, but a difference 
which forbids any compromise on the part of those 
who adopt the positive side? They say, the Chris- 
tian Church owed its birth, its power, its peculiarity, 
to the personal influence, the personal character, 
the personal sacrifice, the personal resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Christianity is not a system of 
ideas or opinions, but an influence which, put in 
motion by the miraculous or supernatural, or 
simply incalculable personality of Jesus Christ, 
has deposited the external church as its historic 
condition, and communicated by its divine tradi- 
tion and through the unbroken fellowship and 
communion of personal discipleship, that Christian 
faith and spirit which is the life of human souls in 
their highest and holiest inward experience and 
outward conformity. They feel that the person- 
ality of Jesus Christ gives the only value to Chris- 
tianity which it possesses over any abstract system 
of moral philosophy or devout speculation; con- 
verts what would else be a theory into an institu- 
tion, and makes all the difference between a warm, 
livinginfluence, objective in its originand existence, 
and opening its arms to receive and nurse the 
spiritual infancy of succeeding generations, and a 
cold, barren abstraction, which must be realised 
subjectively by voluntary and persistent individual 
effort, and which possesses only that power given 
to it by the mind and heart and will of its studious 
receiver. Weaken the connection between Christ 
and Christianity, and you diminish proportionately 
its power over the affections and the will, although 
you may possibly increase its acceptableness to 
one order of intellects; an order by no means the 
highest, even when Mill and Spencer and Baine 
are counted as its exemplars. Pure intellect, like 
pure oxygen, is not a vitalising element. The 
greatest minds are not the most purely intellectual 
ones, but the minds in which reason, affection, 
sympathy and imagination blend in the largest 
quantities in the truest proportions. Shakspeare’s 
or Milton’s instinct in regard to the place Christ 
had in in his religion would be worth vastly more 
than Comte’s or Mill’s logical inferences. And the 
common sense of eighteen centuries, during every 
one of which this question has not been without 
its able disputants, has rightfully a weight in its 
wide wisdom of instinctive belief in the inseparable 
relation of Jesus Christ to his own religion, which 
it would take a thousand minds like Herbert Spen- 
cer’s or Huxley’s or Tyndall’s to outbalance. 

Again he says :— 

The real question before the Unitarian Confer- 
ence, at its three sessions, has been this: Are we 
inside or outside the Christian church? Have we 
broken with Jesus Christ as our Mediator and 
Saviour, or not? Conceal it, evade it, slip round 


‘it, or fill the air with the golden dust of sparkling 
| charities and glittering generalities as we may, this 


is the real question; the question which is consci- 
ous of itself in the minds and hearts of the few 
who are in the habit of carefully defining their 
thoughts and feelings to themselves, and is dimly 
and unconsciously working in the minds and hearts 
of all the rest. 


JEWISH BUTCHERY. 


From an action just tried inthe Court of Exchequer, 
in which a Jewish butcher ekarged Dr. Adler, the 
Chief Rabbi, with having slandered him and in- 
jured his business, it appears that the Jews have 
not lost their ancient punctiliousness with regard 
to “meats,” whatever they may have done with 
regard to “drinks,” but still make it a religious 
question in what way animals shall be killed for 
the table. Among the witnesses examined was Dr. 
Marks, Professor of Hebrew in University College, 
London, who gave some curious evidence. He 
said: The word “ kosher,” synonymous with “right” 
and “correct,” has a general application among 
Jews, and applies to everything which is fit to be 
eaten or fit to be used by Jews, in a religious sense, 
which includes ritual customs. The other word 
“trefa” occurs in the book of Leviticus and other 
parts of the Pentateuch, in connection with the 
foregoing word “nebila,’ which means anything 
that dies of itself. It is held traditionally by 
Jews that it applies also to an animal which 
after having been slaughtered, discovers on examin- 
ation a disease of which it would have died if it 
had not been slaughtered. ‘“Trefa” means that 
which is torn. That is its primitive meaning, and 
it is believed by Jews that it referred originally to 
an animal that might have been torn by a beast of 
prey, inasmuch as anything so torn was unfit for 
food. It became in course of time a generic term, 
and applied to everything that was unfit for food 
or for religious use by Jews. To be fit for the con- 
sumption of Jews, an animal must be slaughtered 
by having its throat cut. Then all the life-blood is 
allowed to runout. The slaughterer is not a butcher 
in the accepted sense of the term. He is a man 
who must be qualified in many respects which do 
not apply toa seller of meat. He must be thoroughly 
conversant with all the laws and regulations that 
have traditionally been handed down with respect to 
the slaughter of cattle. Again, he must be a man of 
steady hand and great sensitiveness of touch. The 
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poor brute any unnecessary pain. His touch must 
be so Correct as to feel the slightest notch on the 
slaughtering knife—Mr. Baron Martin: I thought 
that stunning the animal was the least painful 
death.—Professor Marks: There has been great dis- 
cussion in Paris of late with respect to the easiest 
mode of killing meat, and the question bas been sub- 
mitted to a commission of medical men and others, 
and by far the majority has determined that the 
Jewish mode of killing causes the least amount of 
pain to the animal. I have to add another qualifica~ 
tion. The slaughterer must be a man of high moral 
character. In opening the animal he must make a 
thorough inspection of it,andif he finds it in any way 
diseased he pronounces “ trefa”—that it is unfit for 
the food of Jews. That is all that relates to his duty 
as slaughterer.—Mr. Lewis: Does a person before 
he becomes a slaughterer undergo an examination ? 
Mr. Marks: He is bound to undergo an examination 
before the ecclesiastical authorities of the place 
with respect to the three qualifications I have 
mentioned. If he undergoes that examination 
satisfactorily he is a qualified slaughterer of cattle 
in that district over which the ecclesiastical 
authority extends. He is not qualified for all 
places. It is the custom when a slaugbterer of 
cattle comes from abroad, bearing the certificate of 
a foreign rabbi, and wishing to practise here, that 
he shall submit his certificate to the inspection of 
the eoclesiastical authorities of the place where he 
intends to carry on business. It rests with those- 
authorities to grant permission at once, or to require 
the slaughterer to undergo a fresh examination 
as to fitness. It also rests with them to postpone 
permission until ful) inquiries have been made 
as to why he left his former place, and as to whe- 
ther there is anything against his moral character. 
A man licensed to kill at Hamburg is licensed to 
kill here, subject to the qualification I have men- 
tioned. When meat is pronounced “ kosher ” a seal 
is placed on it, stating that it has been killed ac- 
cording to the traditional customs of the Jews.— 
Mr. Lewis: May meat so stamped be exhibited for 
sale either by a Jew or a Christian?—Mr. Marks: 
I must answer that question in a qualified manner. 
In London it could not properly be sold by a 
Christian, but in the provinces it might, because it 
is not difficult to find Jewish butchers in London, 
where Jewish consumers of meat are counted by 
thousands. It is difficult, if not impossible, to find 
Jewish butchers in the provinces ready to enter 
into the business. In the provinces meat properly 
stamped may be sold by non-Jewish butchers, 


SYLLOGISMS FOR STATE CHURCHMEN. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Methodist Times, who is. 
“very much astonished at the course Mr. Joseph 
Barker has taken in relation to the question of 
State Churches, and still more at the arguments he 
employs,” begs him to “just tackle the following: 
arguments :” 

1. “The existence of a State Church is necessary 
to give the State a religious or godly character :” 
but such a Church may be the Church of a 
minority; therefore, the godliness of a State de-- 
eee upon a minority, or, a part is equal to the- 
whole. 

2. “But the godliness of a State is distinet 
from that of the Commonwealth,” the latter being: 
godly if the people are so, the former being 
ungodly without a State Church. But the State,. 
or governing bodies, being composed of persons- 
taken from the Commonwealth, is really for 
the purposes of government, the Commonwealth. 
itself, if properly constituted, and will necessarily 
possess in its individual members the constituent 
elements possessed by the general society derived 
by the process of representation; therefore, the 
State may be godly as to its individual members, 
but ungodly in its collective form, or a thing might 
be black and white, right and wrong, good and 
evil at the same time. 

3, “The establishment of Churches by the State 
is a proof of its godliness:” but States have Estab- 
lished Churches professing antagonistic creeds ;. 
therefore godliness does not depend upon belief of 
any creed, or all creeds are made equally the 
instruments of promoting godliness by the fact of 
their being established by Government. If the 
former, then practice no longer depends upon 
principles; but, if the latter, then their force 
depends upon the authority which imposes them, 
and not on the principles they contain. 

4, The establishment of Churches by the State 
is expressive of its religious faith, or it is not; if 
the latter, Dean Close’s reason for establishments 
is repudiated ; but, if the former, then the State is 
inconsistent, for it has established Churches pro- — 
fessing creeds which are mutually antagonistic. 

5. The godliness of a nation depends upon the 
extent to which its people are under the influence 
of the truth: but the State Church may influence 
only the minority; therefore, the State Church 
may not be adequate to the promotion of national 
godliness, ; } 

6. The State exists for the general good of all 
classes in the Commonwealth, and to this end all: 
its institutions should directly tend: but this 
establishment of the Church is a convenience only 
to the minority; therefore, the State has estab- 
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lished an institution for the minority at the expense 
of all other classes in the nation. 

7. “The establishment of a Church by the 
State is for the maintenance of Scriptural trutb,” 
since a Church must enforce uniformity in the 
teaching of its doctrinal articles or otherwise; if 
the latter, it will include within its pale many 
varieties of belief contrary to said uniformity ; if 
the former, it will repress freedom by pains and 
penalties, or, giving this freedom, it wil) expel or 
excommunicate dissentients, and create protesting 
bodies outside the pale. In the former case the 
establishment ceases to be a witness for the Truth, 
and in the latter case it becomes an engine of in- 
tolerance and oppression to a portion of the nation. 

8. The State Church must either tolerate dissent 
or extinguish it by force; if the Jatter, it must be 
by the employment of authority derived from all 
classes in the Commonwealth; but, if the former, 
it concedes the justice of dissent and its right to 
promote the dissolution of the State Church. 

9. All the governing bodies of the State derive 
their authority from the national will; but all 
derived authority is responsible to the power which 
confers it; therefore, all the governing bodies are 
responsible to the national will. 


Ghe Unitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 18, 1868, 


DISESTABLISHMENT AND DIS- 
ENDOWMENT. 

Ava time like the present, we must be 
prepared to meet with attempts from many 
quarters to divide the ranks of those who 
are struggling to remedy the gross in- 
justice of the Irish Establishment; and we 
must not be surprised at exultation in the 
opposition camp at any appearance of dis- 
agreement. It is natural that the pro- 
Establishment party should rejoice over 
Mr. Samurn Morzzy’s withdrawal from 
the Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society. At the very time when that 
society is receiving from various parties 
unexpected accessions of strength, it finds 
itself deserted by one of its oldest and 
warmest supporters. Just when many 
Churchmen are avowing their adhesion to 
its leading principle, that the religious life 
of a people should work itself out alike 
unpatronised and uncontrolled by Govern- 
ment; just when even reluctant Noncon- 
formity is admitting, that, after all, the 
only perfectly comprehensive Church must 
be that aggregate of all the Christian life 
of the country, organising itself and divid- 
ing or drawing together according to its 
own affinities, which constitutes the true 
universal Church of England, one who 
has borne the burden and heat of the day 
separates himself from his old com- 
panions on a minor and collateral detail 
of their policy. Mr. Mortny’s diffi- 
culty is as to the “secularisation” of 
Church property, which he seems to 
regard as a fundamental principle of 
the Liberation Society. We think, how- 
-eyer, that he is mistaken in thus regard- 
ingit. Named at first on the programme 
of the Liberation Society in order to meet 
the sneer that Dissenters desired to get 
hold of the Church’s property for their 
own sects, it is a matter on which wide 
diversity of opinion has always existed 
among the members of the Liberation 
Society, and has never been generally 
regarded as one of the articles of a creed 
to which its supporters committed them- 
selves. For ourselves, while strongly 
supporting the Liberation Society, we 
have invariably urged that the great 
question at issue should not be allowed 
to degenerate into one of endowments and 
estates. With regard alike to the Irish 
and the English branches of the Church 
we have always felt that the pressing 
change required is not disendowment but 
disestablishment. Great as would be the 
injustice of leaving a sect with unrestricted 


‘possession of property the bulk of which | 


is distinctly national property, we should { 


be willing to waive this part of the question 
forthe sake of thelarger principle involved 
—thatall religious opinions and Churches 
shall be simply equal before the law. 

Yet, at the same time, now that the 
whole question has come prominently to 
the front, it is of no use blinking any of the 
difficulties lying in the way of its settle- 
ment. One of these undoubtedly is, 
What must be done with Church pro- 
perty? We shall not pretend to solve 
a problem which will task our ablest 
statesmen to the utmost before its details 
can be settled satisfactorily, but it does 
seem to us that one or two principles may 
be discerned with tolerable distinctness. 

There is a certain amount of Church 
property about the application of which 
there can be little doubt. We allude to 
such as has been distinctly devoted to 
Church uses at various periods since the 
Establishment became what it now is— 
one, if the largest, of the sects. To the 
continued use of all this the Church is 
clearly as much entitled as are Unitarians 
or Independents to the endowments left 
to their chapels by Dissenters of past 
generations. This, as far as we are aware, 
not the most ardent member of the 
Liberation Society has ever proposed to 
touch. 

There is, however, an enormous amount 
of property included in the general 
designation of Church property to 
which these remarks do not apply, 
its ecclesiastical appropriation dating back 
to periods before the Reformation. It was 
originally given for Catholic uses. Our 
Anglican friends may interpret the term 
how they will, but by no valid construc- 
tion can they make out that it rightfully 
belongstothem. They can only get out of 
the difficulty of its having been left to 
Roman Catholic uses by affirming that it 
was left for the religious use of the whole 
English people, and that the nation 
cutting itself off from Rome had a right to 
deal with it simply as national property. 
And this is all that any one proposes to do 
now. The cry against “secularisation” is 
merely the raising of a cloud of dust in 
order to hide the simple truth—that this 
property does belong to the nation as a 
whole, and having always been dealt with 
as such by the nation, must inevitably be 
so dealt with again. 

Meanwhile, it may be as well to remind 
our Church friends of the real origin of 
some of this property, and of the way in 
which they have themselves been dealing 
with it time out of mind. We should 
like to know whether the wildest scheme 
of any Liberationist would do as much to 
secularise Church property, in the real 
sense of the word, as does the way in 
which those livings which they are so 
afraid of our despoiling are shamelessly 
bought and sold among themselves. We 
should like to know the degree of sanctity, 
as Church property by no means to be 
touched, attaching to that enormous 
amount of wealth in Church livings gra- 
dually acquired by the trustees of WiL- 
tram Hume, a Lancashire man, out of 
the increased value of an estate which he 
at the close of the seventeenth century 
distinctly left for purely educational 
purposes. We may rest assured that in 
the ultimate settlement of the great ques- 
tion of disestablishment, there will be a 
tender regard for the maintenance of all 
real religious interests; but when once 
the nation warms to its work it will not 
be hindered by mere names and words. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A “National Chri-tian Convertion” has been 
sitting for three days in New York discussing 
verious subjects and projects, which seems, at all 
events, not to have been wanting in hope. One of 
the topics con:idered was “the possibility of evan- 
gelising the whole world within the present cen- 
tury.” Several gentlemen expressed their opinion 
that it might be done within the thirty years, and 
the Rev. Mr. Blair said that it must be done, and 
would be done. The Rev. Mr. Bourne, of New 
York, however, not without reason, ventured to 
suggest that the Church itself sadly needs con- 
verting. 


The Wew York Times, remarking on the present 
condition of the Romish Church on this side of the 
Atlantic, which it regards as not at all flattering, 
says: 

“Europe, it is evident, is no longer a field for 
Roman Catholic missionaries. Where will they 
turn to establish a new empire? America is, and 
has for some time been their favourite field; and 
on this continent they have met and are meeting 
with their greatest success. In Europe, with a 
population of about 287,000,000, 23 per cent. are 
Protestants, and 50 per cent. Roman Catholics; in 
America, with a population of 73,000,000, 38 per 
cent. are Protestants, and 59 per cent. Roman 
Catholics. It must be remembered that all 
America, with the exception of New England, was 
originally colonised by Catholic countries. Itisa 
favourite theory of the Roman Catholic clergy that 
republics are the best fields for their missionaries, 
and that the Church prospers better in Republican 
America than in monarchical Europe. But thistheory 
has one alarming defect—the republics and the 
Church do not seem to prosper together. Where 
the republic is prosperous the Catholic Church is 
not; where the Church grows rich and influentia’ 
the republics do not. In the United States—th’ 
only really stable and prosperous republic on the 
continent—the Roman Catholics are in the minority ; 
in the disorganised republics of South and Central 
America they are largely in the ascendant.” 


The Methodist Churches seem to be, on the whole, 
advancing more rapidly than any other in the 
States. In eight of the annual conferences— 
Alabama, Georgia, Holston, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, and North Carolina, 
there has been a total increase of 33,000 members 
during the year 1867-8, the advance being at the 
rate of nearly fifty per cent. 


In an article, on the Ministry, the Liberal Christian 
has the following remarks, which we are inclined to 
think would hold good here as well as in America: 

“We do not believe that the ministry is declining. 
Here and there may be pointed out a very smalk 
specimen of humanity vainly trying to preach a 
Gospel he neither knows nor believes. Such men 
have always infested the ministry, as rats infest the 
holds of ships. But we believe there are fewer 
weak and wicked men in the Christian ministry 
among us to-day than ever before. The people will 
not tolerate them. The Christian conscience re- 
pudiates them. The majority of American ministers - 
are men of more than average intelligence, culture, 
refinement, and moral elevation. If not eloquent, 
they are earnest to do good. If they are not bril- 
liant, they are faithful workers in their chosen 
field, doing with their might what their hands find 
todo. They compare favourably with the bulk of 
the members of any other profession in the land. 
But it is unfair to judge a profession entirely by 
the rank and file, without also taking into account 
its leading minds—those who represent the thought 
and sentiment of it, who give direction to its move- 
ments, and inspire the whole body with their 
magaetic influence. It will not do to judge the 
body without its head, The ministry to-day has a 
bigger and a better head than ever before. It has 
more men of creative and commanding genius, 
more great preachers, skilful organisers of social 
and charitable movements, accomplished scholars, 
notable authors, remarkable philantbropists, and 
real saints in its ranks now than in any previous 
age. The great preachers of those days were con- 
spicuous chiefly because, like parterre oaks, they 
stood alone, solitary in their eminence. But 
the great preachers of our time are so numerous 
and so clustered together that, like the trees of the 
forest, they throw each other into the shade.” 


We take the following articles of “A Protestant 
Non-Credo” from the Wew York Christian Advocate : 

I don’t believe the Pope to be the head 

Of any Church whose badge is red ; ‘ 

I don’t believe the Pope can claim succession 

To aught of Peter’s—save to his transgression. 

I don’t believe in Papal right divine, 

Or own Rome’s Church legitimate in line ; 

I don’t believe in Rome’s infallibility— 

Her character is famous for fragility ; 

I don’t believe in tenets of idolatry, 

In angel-worship, or in Mariolatry ; 

I don’t believe in saintly mediation, 

Or in any work of supererogation ; 
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I don’t believe our title to inherit J 

An inch of heaven on the plea of merit; 

I don’t believe a word tradition teaches 
Beyond the doctrine that the Gospel preaches ; 
I don’t believe in penances or masses ; 

I don’t believe in sacerdotal passes 

For franking souls to heaven, not to grieve in 
The purgatory that I don’t believe in; 

I don’t believe in priestly absolution, 

It does not suit the Christian constitution, 

It needs the faith of very raw beginners— 

No man may license sin, or whitewash sinners ; 
T don’t believe that prayers can buy salvation ; 
I don’t believe in transubstantiation ; 

I don’t believe in image “stocks and stones ;” 
I don’t believe in relics, dead men’s bones— 
Not even in their heads, though these increase 
By keeping, till they’ve sometimes four-a-piece! 
I don’t believe in saintly portraits winking, 

I'd just as soon believe them prone to drinking ; 
I don’t believe in canonizing powers; 

I don’t believe in holy water showers ; 

I don’t believe in holy shrines or vapours ; 

I don’t believe in holy oil or tapers ; 

I don’t believe in gorgeous decorations ; 

I don’t believe in bowings and prostrations ; 

I don’t believe in convents and confessions ; 

I don’t believe in priestcraft or processions ; 

I don’t believe in alb, or stole, or cope ; 

I don’t believe in Cardinal or Pope; 

I don’t believe in Papal Bulls—and then 

I don’t believe in Popery. Amen. 


In a recent sermon, Henry Ward Beecher thus 
keenly pourtrayed the political Pilates of our day: 
“What is a Pilate? A Pilate is one of those 
courtly gentlemen—polished, tasteful, expert— 
who is not disturbed nor warped by convictions 
in over-measure, who looks upon all moral qualities 
as a gambler looks upon cards, which he shuffles, 
and plays according to the exigency of his game— 
vand one just as easy as another. A Pilate is a man 
~wko believes in letting things have their own way. 
“Do not sacrifice yourself. Do not get in the way 
-of amovement. Do the best thing. Livein peace 
with your time. Be not like the fool who stands 
in his own light. Maintain good appearances— 
that is profitable. See to it that you do not go too 
far one way or another. Study the interests of 
Number One all through, and whatever comes, see 
that you come uppermost. Do not be gross, brutal, 
*fanatical—that is not profitable. Preserve your 
balance. See that you keep your eye on the 
‘the chances. If they go this way, you go with 
‘them far enough to reap them. If they go the 
other way, go with them. Do not be too scrupu- 
lous. Be just enough so to gain your ends. Use 
men, use events, use everything that is profitable. 
Do not use your conscience too much!’ This ig 
the language of the Pilates of our day. Those who 
ride astride of the tlmes, and of administrations, 
aud of policies; those men who are polished, cold, 
calculating, speculating—these are the pirates— 
Pilates I mean! It was a blunder of the lip; but, 
after all, it hit right !” 


The number of children attending schools in the 
United States is reported to be 5,000,000. For these 
‘there are each year manufactured 20,000,000 text- 
books, costing 18,750,000 dollars. 


THE ANTI-JEWISH PREJUDICE. 


Ws take the following passages from an article on 
the “Asian Mystery” in the New York JVation, as 
affording a good illustration of the decadence of 
an old and deep-rooted prejudice: 

Mr. Disraeli is the first man of Hebrew descent 
who has reached the high places of political power 
in heterodox England, and of the many obstacles 
which he had to surmount during the forty years 
since the boyish dream of “ Vivian Grey” that he 
had had his eye fixed on the supreme prize of 
English ambition, that descent was by no means 
the least formidable. A middle-class origin, 
slenderness of fortune, the want of powerful 
connections, at least at the beginning of their 
career, had been overcome’ by Addington and 
Canning, and by them only, of all the prime 
mninisters that England has known. The taint 
of Hebrew blood aggravated these other diffi- 
culties of Mr. Disraeli’s career, and would have 
made them insurmountable had it begun a half- 
century earlier. And the fact of his success is one 
of the most striking proofs of the Horatian 
apothegm, that men change with the changes of the 
times. We need not go back to the good old days 
of Lord Mayor Fitz-Richard, in the reign of Henry 
IIL, who let loose the populace of London on the 
Jews “there commorant,” who sacked their houses, 
spoiled their goods, and put some five hundred 
of them to death, for it is not much more 
than a century ago tbat all England was 
turned topsy-turvy by a simple proposition to allow 
Jews to be naturalised by Act of Parliament, like 
other aliens. The Lord Mayor of London, the 
Aldermen and Common Council, petitioned against 
the measure as destructive to trade and subversive 
of religion. It was urged in Parliament that, if the 
law passed, the Jews would get possession of Church 
and State, and that Judaism would become so 
fashionable that the church would be deserted for 
the synagogue. The mob were excited by asense- 


less cry off‘ No Jews, no wooden shoes!” and the 
act had tojbe repealed the next session. 

But we need not go back for a century to show 
the mighty change which time has worked in the 
prejudice of England against the Jews. London 
has undergone such a change of heart in that line 
that the citizens insisted on electing Baron Lionel 
de Rothschild one of their members for the very 
purpose of breaking down the bar which kept 
Jews out of the House of Commons, This bar 
consisted of the oath of abjuration of all the descend- 
ants of James II., “on the faith of a Christian.” 
As there had not beena descendant of the last Stuart 
king since the Cardinal of York died, about sixty 
years ago, there could be no object in keeping it on 
the statute-book, except for the purpose of keeping 
the Jews out of Parliament. It took years to over- 
come the prejudice which yet lingered in the higher 
classes; but at last the obstacle was removed, and 
M. de Rothschild, his son and brother, Mr. Alderman 
Salomons, and several other of the children of 
Israel, entered into Parliament and possessed it, 
with no apparent detriment either to Church 
or State. There have even been Jews so un- 
mindful of their long descent as to marry their 
daughters to sprigs of the mushroom aristocracy 
of England. Knights and baronets there are good 
store of Hebrew race ; but none of that lineage has 
as yet entered the House of Lords. Mr. Disraeli 
is the first Jew who has had a chance of taking his 
seat by the side of the barona whose ancestors used 
to draw the teeth of his by way of prevailing upon 
them to part with their money. But he has re- 
fused, like Pulteney, “to sink into insignificance 
and an earldom.” 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 
CASTLE BUILDING. 


Near me sits a little maiden, 
Eyes of blue, and golden hair, 
Rosebud mouth, with nectar laden, 

Building castles in the air. 


Lofty walls, with golden portal, 
Trees, whose leaves are ever green, 

Lovely flowers, with hues immortal, § 
In the radiant light are seen. 


Milk-white steeds, so gaily prancing, 
Answer to their lady’s call; 

Forms of light, and beauty, glancing, 
Flit, like sunbeams, through the hall. 


Chide we not our little maiden, 
Blue of eye, and gold of hair, 

Rosy mouth, with kisses laden, 
Building castles in the air. 


Soon enough come care and sorrow, 
Soon enough come grief and pain, 
Youth, once past, hath no to-morrow, 
Childhood’s joys come not again. 


Yet we would not, for our darling, 
Ask that life from care be free ; 
Rather would we trust the promise, 
“ As her day her strength shall be.” 


<< ~———____ 
DANCING DERVISHES. 


t oa 
We take the: following account, somewhat 
abridged, of these strange religionists, from the 
Friend of India: 

Of the twelve great orders of Dervishes who 
abound in Stamboul and Scutari, the two best 
known are the Mevlevees and the Rufais. The 
former are termed “ dancing” and the latter “ howl- 
ing” dervishes, but both alike are distinguished by 
the ecstatic contortions and motions of their body 
to which the word dancing is popularly applied. 
The Mevlevees present us with that dance of the 
spheres which was a prominent feature of the mys- 
teries of Samothrace. Each dervish slowly whirls 
round with his arms extended, and all movein 
orderly relation to a central figure. The Rufais 
give us an idea of the old Thesmophorian or Persian 
dance of the Attic women inthe Eleusinia. First 
seating themselves and then standing in a circle 
they bend themselves forward, then assume a per- 
pendicular position, and then bend backwards., In 
addition to the dance they shout “la-i-lah il-la-lah” 
—the beginning of the Moslem confession of faith 
—each syllable marking a motion of the body. 
The notes of two brethren shrieking out the praises 
of Mahommed or Seid Ahmed Rufai, the founder 
of the order, may occasionally be heard in the 
pauses of the monotonous chaunt, which gradually 
rises into a howl, when the only sounds that can 
be distingished are “lah” and “hu.” Soon the 
ecstatic fury increases, the leader stamps with his 
foot, the time becomes quicker, and the dervishes 
place their arms on each others’ shoulders, and bow 
and bend as one mass. Finally the orgie ends, or 
used to end, in a few licking red-hot irons and slash- 
ing their bodies with sharp swords. Very few, in 
these degenerate days, are really under the influ- 
ence of frenzy, but they certainly impose on the 
people, who regard them, at the worst, as combin- 
ing the power of the juggler with the sanctity of 
the inspired. 

The best opportunity for studying the dervishes 
is afforded at the mosque of the Mevlevees, at Pera. 
This order was founded six centuries ago. The 
dervishes were originally bound by vows of poverty, 


the word meaning in the Persian “the door-sill,” 
as its Arabic equivalent “fakir” means “ poor.” 
But the Mevlevees are now the richest of all these 
rich orders, having been endowed in the course of 
centuries alike by the Seljukide and Ottoman Sul- 
tans. The members of the brotherhood, however, 
are individually poor, it is said, their surplus reve- 
nues being spent on good deeds. Though all may 
at any time leave the order, it is asserted that the 
cases of a return to the world arerare. Mr. Brown, 
of the American legation in Constantinople, who 
has written a book on these orders, declares that 
the majority consist of most estimable and learned 
men, some of whom are his friends. They certainly 
look humble enough, with their bent heads and 
solemn salutation of Ya Hoo! or Jehovah. But it 
is not often that they condescend to salute anyone. 
The mosque in Pera eommands 
The very view 
Which charmed the charming Mary Montague. 

It is simply a little theatre fitted up with boxes in 
two tiers. They look down on what would be the pit, 
which is devoted to the dancing, being floored with 
well-polished wooden planks. Visitors may squat 
round the outer half, the inner being filled with wor- 
shippers who,on the close of the introductory service, 
take their seats as spectators of the dancing. When 
the writer was present, on the conclusion of the 
usual “Islam Namaz” four dervishes ascended to 
an upper box, where they constituted the orches- 
tra. The Sheik, with a green turban round his 
white felt hat, denoting that he was a descendant 
of the prophet, took his seat on a sheepskin at the 
edge of the dancing enclosure, close to the place of 
prayer. The dervishes, tojthe number of twenty§ 
four, sat round. All were clothed, as the ancestors - 
of the Turks were and as the Khirghizes are to this 
day, in tall felt hats, brown cloaks, and thick white 
cotton gowns with ample skirts. After further 
prayer with frequent bending of the body, all 
walked in solemn procession thrice round the 
enclosure, bowing to the Sheikh, and then squat- 
ted once more in meditation. Suddenly the music, 
hitherto plaintively stealing forth from a reed with 
low drum accompaniment, became louder and 
wilder, and the whole of the dervishes started to 
their feet. Each passed before the Sheikh bowing 
low, and as he passed began to revolve on his lett 
heel. The leader took his place exactly in the cen4 
tre, the others at fixed distances, in imitation of 
the planetary system. All left their brown cloaks 
behind. Slowly they revolved at first, repeating 
under their breath the confession which the Rufais 
howl out. Gradually they began to extend their 
arms, some over their heads, others out from their 
persons. Perspiration streamed down all, and a 
peculiar expression dwelt on their features, in some 
luminous, in many idiotic, in all calm with half- 
closed eyes. Self-consciousness was in no case 
apparent. The shrill music rose and fell, and with 
it the speed of the whirling varied. But there 
was never the slightest disorder or collision even 
of the revolving petticoats. The writer timed 
them, and found that they spun round for five and 
twenty minutes, with two short intervals of not 
more than half a minute after the first quarter of 
an hour. The dancing frequently lasts much 
longer. A few fell out evidently exhausted. Re- 
suming their cloaks and seats, all engaged in 
prayer, and the service, which lasted an hour and 
a half, was closed by each passing round the enclos- 
ure and presenting his hand to be kissed while 
kissing his fellow’s. The crowd of spectators was 
large, consisting of men and women, the latter 
chiefly Levantines of a low class, Several of the 
American Missionaries who are doing so much for 
Turkey were present. 

Soofeism and the theory of the religious orders 
of Mohamedanism meet the other extremes of Hin- 
doo pantheism and Buddhist absorption into deity. 
Spiritual exaltation, freedom from the care and 
trouble of a material frame, and the consequent 
laying up of merit in this life with a view to su- 
perior happiness in the next, are what the dervish 
aims after. Gautama meditated under a tree at 
Gya, squatting in the attitude which the marble 
images of Burmah have made so familiar. The 
Brahmin Jogee vows to sit, or to hold one of his 
limbs for ever in a fixed position. Symeon sat on 
a pillar. So with the modern dervish. He too 
often seeks to attain his object by purely sensual 
means, such as the use of stimulating drugs and 
the physical excitement and even pleasure of such 
whirling and dancing as have now been described. 

Si 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XV. 


The Manchester Courter is answerable for 
lowing: ¥ 

“ During the summer, a minister of the Wesleyan 
denomination stationed in Weardale paid are 
with a friend to the wild mountain pass of High 
Cope Nick, a rugged chasm near Dutton, in West- 
morland. On their return home through Teesdale, 
the minister was somewhat startled at an invitation 
he got to baptise a Teesdale farmer’s children, The 
long walk and the mountain air gave the tourists 
an appetite, which was appeased at a farmer’s board 
in Birkdale, near Caldron Snout, at which the 
called and got # Teesdale weleome—bread an 
milk, Just after the travellers had left, it struck 
the farmer that two of bis children were not bap- 


DOING THE BAIRNS. ‘ a ' 
the fol- 
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tised, and as one of the gentlemen they had enter- 
tained was a minister, it afforded an opportunity 
not to be lost sight of; so the head of the house 
went out and stopped the departing guests with 
*Hallo! and a wave of the hand. The minister’s 
companion went back, and the Teesdaler, pointing 
to the individuel with the white choker, said, ‘Can 
yon fellow dew ba’rns?’ meaning christening chil- 
dren, ‘ because,’ he said, ‘we ha twee ed wants 
dewn; ga’ente ’im taki’ back en dew’em.’ The 
friend went to bis reverence and interpreted what 
the good sire wanted, so they re-entered the house 
and the father saluted the minister with ‘ Can thoo 
dew ba’rns ?’ and being answered in the affirmative, 
every preparation was made for the ceremony. 
Jonathan was to be baptised first, but was out play- 
ing. However he was brought in not at all ‘ fettled’ 
for the occasion, nevertheless he got baptised, and 
then came Nickle’s turn. But the good-natured 
father found Nicholas asleep in the cradle, and he 
said, ‘ Nickle’s asleep, an we'll not wacken 1m; ye 
ma co’sum uther ta’m en dew Nickle, and then 
they'll a’ be dune.’” 
WIT DEPENDENT ON PATRONAGE. 

The late Archbishop of Dublin making one day a 
very small joke, all the company laughed heartily 
except a certain popular author who was present. 
His grace, somewhat nettled at the very serious 
countenance preserved by the humourist, remarked, 
“T dont’ think yousee what I mean,” “Oh, yes, 
I do,” was the reply ; “but the living my brother 
is seeking is in the diocese of Armagh.” 

KEEP YOUR HEAD. 

In a lecture on eloquence a short time ago, Em- 
erson, in the course of his remarks, was led to speak 
of the need of presence of mind; and, in illustra- 
tion of this, he referred to the utter collapse of it 
which occurred to Dr. Charles Chauncy, famous as 
a Boston clergyman a hundred years ago, who had 
such a dislike for sensational preacbing that he was 
accustomed to pray that he might not be eloquent 
— a prayer, said the lecturer, which was answered. 
The Doctor was once told, while on his way to bis 
weekly Thursday lecture, that a boy had just been 
drowned in a frog pond on the common, and the 
good doctor was requested to “improve” the sad 
event in his prayer and remarks. The announce- 
ment had so unfavourable an effect upon the doc- 
tor’s presence of mind that he was entirely unable 
to get any nearer the subject in his prayer, after 
repeated efforts, than to pray that the “Lord would 
bless all little boys that had been drowned 
in the frog pond that day.” There was no lack of 
talent and ability in this man; but his presence of 
mind was unable to stand the test of a sudden 
pressure. 

AN AWKWARD CHANGE. 

An American paper is our authority for the fol- 
lowing strange mistake, which it declares was made 
in Philadelphia this last summer. One pleasant 
Sunday evening, an old lady whose failing eyes 
demanded an unusually large prayer-book, started 
for church a little early. Stopping on the way to 
call on a friend, she laid her prayer-book on the 
centre table. When the bells began to chime, she 
snatched up what she supposed to beher prayer-book 
and started for church. Her seat was at the chan- 
celend of the gallery. The organ ceased playing. 
The minister said :—“ The Lord is in his holy tem- 
ple; let all the earth keep silence before him.” In 
the effort to open her supposed prayer-book she 
started the spring of the music box, which she had 
taken instead. It began to play—in her conster- 
nation she put it on the floor. It would not stop 
—she put it on her seat—it sounded louder than 
ever. Finally she carried it out while it played the 
“Washing Day,” an Irish jig tune. 


—————————————EEEEEE 
THE NEW HOUSE. 


Punch gives the following clever description of the 
new House: 

© What a promising House! Young, Stronge, 
Hardy, Birley, Bright, Wyllie, and Wise, with 
Manners, Power, and Hope! What a useful House! 
With its Smiths, Taylors, Potters, Carters, Cart- 
wrights, Arkwrights, Baker, Brewer, Miller, Collier, 
Forester, Turner, and Goldsmid! (Who says there 
are no working men in the new Parliament?) What 
a country House! Containing Woods, Wells, Hills, 
Beaches, Caves, Moores, Mills, Bourne, Dyke, Lea, 
Croft, Holt, Grove, Loch, Forde, Platt, Barrow, Reed, 
Hay, and Stone! What a familiar, free, and easy 
House! With its Richards, Williams, Edwards, 
Henry, Percy, Walter, Simon, Simeon, Lawrence, 
Cecil, Clement, Gregory, Charley, Davie, and Dick! 
What a jolly House! Tite and Merry, with Raikes, 
Gladstones, good Fellowes, and Portman, with 
Cavendish and a Clay, with Lush, Bass, and Guin- 
ness, a Glass, and a Guest! What a serious House! 
Has it not Palmers, Monk, Chaplin, Vickers, Kirk, 
and Graves? What an accommodating House! With 
Chambers, Hutt, Booth, Davenport, Locke, and 
Bell, with Clowes, Cole, and Dyott, with Pease, 
Whitbread, and a Round! N.B. Prices Lowe. 
What a belligerent House! Supplied with Whit- 
worth, Enfield, and Lancaster, and dealing both in 
Ball and Knox! What a sporting House! Hunt, 
Delahunty, Scourfield, Mowbray, Fowler, Bagge, 
Bagwell, and, alas! Pochin! What an intellectual 
House! Burke, Sheridan, Walpole, Erskine, Gren- 
ville, Wyndham, North, Pee], and Russell; Baxter, 
Berkeley, Crichton, Disraeli, Hamilton, Mitford, 


Robertson, and Sherlock ; Barry, Blake, Northcote, | rooma was decorated in a very pleasing manner with 


and West; Gray, Collins, Coleridge, Herbert Hood, | 
Otway, Campbell, Cowper (not forgetting Gilpin), 
Scott, Gower, Gore, Aytoun, Montgomery, Shirley, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton and Pim!” 
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UEZ FISH MARKET. 


Onze of the sights of Suez (says Mr. J. K. Lord 
in Land and Water) is the fish market, which 
few travellers visit, because the fish are landed 
and sold soon after sunrise, an absolute neces- 
sity in this rainless, fiery climate. The fish are 
exposed for sale in the open street, and near the 
landing quay, spread upon the ground, or neatly 
arranged on small square tables ; the fishermen 
are mostly Greeks: the Arab as a rule prefers pur- 
chasing his fish to catching it. Such lovely fish 
are these coral-feeders from the Red Sea that 
one is disposed to think they were created to 
be admired instead of deyoured. Would that I 
had a pen ready enough to convey any idea of 
the gorgeous colouring of these wondrous fish, 
as Isaw them gasping in the Suez market ; un- 
luckily it requires for its accomplishment a gift 
for word painting I do not possess. 

Nearly all the “Red Sea coral-feeding fish are 
exquisitely tinted ; blue, yellow, orange, green, 
purple, and red in spots, stripes, and patches 
bedeck their scaly armour, like the colouring one 
sees and so admires upon the petals of tropic 
orchids. If I may venture to be sensationally 
jmaginative without incurring the risk of ridi- 
cule, I should say a rainbow had been eut into 
short lengths and that these were turned into 
fishes. I can think of no comparison more apt, 
wild though it be. 

Not the least remarkable part of these coral- 
feeders is the arrangement of their teeth. The 
teeth are consolidated into a pair of bony nip- 
pers placed, so to say, outside the mouth, and 
they look when on the fish-stall just as if they 
were viciously grinning at yeu. It is, however, 
a most efficient and splendid machine for brows- 
ing off the stony coral herbage growing in the 
submarine pastures. 

There were, besides the fish I speak of, huge 
ray, with tails like pliant whips armed with bony 
spear-like apenas that the fishermen called 
“stings.” here were sharks, too, big enough 
to take a man’s leg off if they but had the 
chance; and ugly monsters, all heads and fins, 
and spiky teeth—actually swimming mouths 
that never had any bodies. Shell fish were to 
the fore, both uni and bi valve, in great variety ; 
prawns, two of which are nearly enough for a 
breakfast—I measured several quite nine inches 
in length ; and quaint crabs, not so conspicuous 
for size of body as for length of limbs, very 
greyhounds amongst crustaceans. 


POOLE.—OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL. 


In the month of March last we noticed the closing 
service held in the old Hill-street Meeting-house, 
and on the 20th of April the foundation stone of 
the present neat and very substantial church, 
which was opened on Wednesday the 9th inst., was 
laid by Thomas Naish, Esq., an old and respected 
inhabitant of the town. 

The building, which is an ornament to the street, 
is unequalled by any similar edifice in the county. 
It is in the Gothic style, built of white brick, with 
ornamental dressings of coloured brick and Bath 
stone. In the front of the building, on the left of 
the vestibule, is a tower and a spire, about sixty 
feet high. The body of the church is fifty feet 
long, by thirty-four feet wide. It is open-seated 
throughout, and thesittings willaccommodate about 
two hundred worshippers. In place of theold style 
of pulpit there is a raised platform approached by 
steps from both sides. The windows are of Bath 
stone, and have been substituted by Mr. George 
Curtis, one of the contractors, at his own cost, 
instead of the brick windows designed by the 
architect. Over the entrance isa handsome stained 
glass window. There is a small gallery over the 
vestibule, which is approached by stairs under the 
tower. On the west side of the church is a school- 
room thirty-six feet long by fourteen feet wide, at 
the end of which is a minister’s vestry. The organ, 
which has been thoroughly repaired and re-cased, 
is placed in a recess on the left aisle, in front of 
which are the seats for the choir. The church is 
admirably lighted with gas, and heated throughout 
by means of hot water, and is most comfortable 
and well-arranged. 

Service was held in the chapel on Wednesday 
morning at eleven, when prayers were read by the 
Rev. E. Kell, of Southampton. The choir sang two 
anthems (1 Kings, viii., part of the verses 28, 29, 
and 30, and part of the 107th, 147th, and 148th 
Psalms), The hymns sung were the 577th and 
566th. 

The sermon was preached by the Rev. Charles 
Beard, B.A., of Liverpool, from the text, “ And this 
is life eternal, that they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 
St. John, xvii., 8. 

A collection was made at the conclusion of the 
service, 

At two o’clock an excellent collation was provided 
at the Temperance Hall, when a considerable num- 
ber of Jadies and gentlemen were present. The 


festoons and flowers, 

The chair was occupied by W. J. Lamport, Esq., 
President of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, aud son of the late Rev. W. Lamport, 
who was formerly minister of the old chapel. The 
Rev. J. Cropper, of Wareham, occupied the vice 
chair. There were also present:—The Revs. C. 
Beard, R. B. Aspland, R. L. Carpenter (Bridport), 
E, Kell (Southampton), J. B. Lloyd (Wareham), J. 
Yelland (Ringwood), and W. Hargrave (Isle of 
Wight); W. Colfox and T. Colfox, Esqrs. (Bridport), 
F, Filliter, Fsq. (Wareham), W. J. Pike, Esq., Mrs. 
and the Misses Pike (Wareham), G. B. Conway, 
Esq. (Ringwood), R. Pinnock, Esq., A. Balston, Esq., 
J. Harker, Esq., Messrs. J. Darby, W. N. Western, 
&c. Grace was said before dinner by the Rev. E. 
Kell, and after dinner by the vice chairman. After 
the health of the Queen, and the sentiment, “Civil 
and religious liberty all the world over,” to which 
Mr. W. Corrox responded, the CHarrMAn pro- 
posed “ Prosperity to the Poole congregation.” One 
of his oldest recollections, in spirit though not in 
sense, was that of the old chapel across the way.. 
His father was minister there for seven years, and 
it was now sixty-four years since he left Poole. A 
long course of years elapsed before his father 
visited Poole after the termination of his ministry 
there, but he never forgot his old friends, or ceased 
to feel an interest in Poole families and Poole con- 
gregations. It was with sincere pleasure that he 
(the Chairman) received an invitation from them to 
preside on that occasion. He was happy to say that 
though he came to Poole on the previous night for 
the first time, he felt this morning that he was no 
stranger—that he was almost one of themselves, 
although divided from them by a distance of about 
two hundred and fifty miles. The chairman con- 
cluded by expressing his great pleasure in finding 
that so much of the prosperity of the Poole congre- 
gation was due to the exertions of energetic 
laymen. 

Mr. A. BAtsTon responded. Their old chapel, he- 
said, had for something like two centuries been the 
bulwark of religious liberty and a protest against 
religious intolerance; and he believed it had done- 
its share. Is fell to the determination of the mem- 
bers to decide either upon closing the chapel ox- 
taking such other steps as they should feel desirable, 
The advice of the leading members of the Unitarian 
body was taken, and that advice was to do what 
they had already done. Not only was this advice 
given them, but also such kind sympathy as had 
enabled them to go through with the work. Mr, 
Balston went on to especially thank the chairman 
and the Rev. C. Beard, and to express a hope that 
the sermon preached that morning would be printed 
and published. He concluded by proposing the 
health of the Rev. C. Beard. 

The Rev. C. Brarp said that if he had spoken any 
true word in regard either to their past or future, 
that would be in itself almost as great a reward as 
a preacher could wish for. This was but a small 
gathering, he proceeded to say, but his heart warmed 
towards the faithful few. There was something 
very touching in the sight of a few persons, amid 
social difficulties of every kind, clinging not only to 
Christian truth, but also to the mighty principles of 
civil and religious liberty, and firmly believing in. 
their ultimate triumph. The speaker, admitting 
that in numbers the Unitarians were insignificant, 
pointed out the various great movements in which 
they had taken an active and asuccessful part, and 
the many instances in which they had succeeded in 
bringing other persons round to their views. 

The CHAIRMAN proposed the toast, “The neigh- 
bouring Unitarian churches,” to which the Rev. E. 
Katt responded, and after various other friends” 
toasts, the proceedings came to an end. 

At five o’clock a public tea was held at the Tem- 
perance Hall, and a public meeting at the Town 
Hall commenced shortly after seven, W. J. Lam- 
port, Esq., in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN gave avery interesting address, 
touching chiefly on the vast importance of instruct- 
ing the young, even in their earliest infancy, in the 
truths of the Gospel. He concluded with a few 
remarks on our duty as loyal subjects of the Queen. 

Mr. BALsTON next briefly addressed the meeting. 
He expressed a hope that Mr. Beard would allow 
the sermon which he had preached that morning 
to be printed. 

The Rev. C. Buarp said if it was thought that 
the object they had in view was likely to be. 
benefited by its being printed, they bad liberty to 
do so. (Applause.) 

The Rev. R. B. Aspranp, M.A., alluded to the 
neat fabric that had been erected for the purpose 
of Divine service. He said the committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association had given 
two grants, and he believed that the Unitarians of 
England would assist in the work. He read a list 
of subscriptions received by the London Society 
for the Poole church, two of which were for the 
sum of £10; and said, in conclusion, that they 
were promoting Unitarianism because they believed 
it to be honouring to God. They believed it to be 
the Gospel of Christ, and they considered it their 
duty to communicate the knowledge of that Gospel 
to their fellow creatures. 

The Rev. R. L. CARPENTER, of Bridport, said ke 
remembered preaching many years ago in the old 
chapel; but it was very different from the new 
church now opened. He proceeded to speak of 
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the work carried on in Poole, and hoped 
the congregation would be knit toget er in the 
bonds of Faith, Love, and Charity. In his opinion 
all churches should be “ Households of Faith”—not 
merely assembly rooms or prison houses, They 
should be bound together by kindly sympathy ard 
affection. He exhorted them to do all the good 
they could, but, above all, to abound in those 
things which had their home “Eternal in the 
Heavens.” 

The Rev. J. Cropper, of Wareham, adverted to 
the excellent sermon preached by Mr. Beard, and 
proceeded to speak of the infinite goodness and 
justice of the Great Creator, and the duty of man 
to his fellow man. 

Several other addresses were given, and a very 
pleasant and profitable evening was spent. Several 
ladies and gentlemen, among them Mrs. Sedgfield, 
Mrs. H. B. Sedgfield, Mrs. Balston, Mr. Sedgfield, 
Mr. Balston, Mr. Darby, and Mr. Gillard—con- 
tributed to the vocal department, Mrs. Joseph 
Darby ably presiding at the pianoforte. 

The Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A., of Hackney, 
London, preached in the new church on Sunday 
last, when collections were made in aid of the build- 
ing fund; and the Revised Book of Common 
Prayer, and Mr. Martineau’s Collection of Hymns, 
were introduced. 

Eee ees 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Arproata.—A lecture was given in this townon 
the 8th inst., by the Rev. H. Williamson, of Dundee. 
There was an audience of about fifty present. The 
sympathisers with Unitarian Christianity are very 
unwilling to come out in Arbroath, which is to be 
regretted. 

BirMINGHAM: Domestic Mission CHApEt, Law- 
RENCE-STREET.—The children of the day and Sun- 
day-schools were entertained to tea on Tuesday 
night. Upwards of 600 were present. After tea 
the children, parents, and several of the subscribers 
to the mission assembled in the chapel for the dis- 
tribution of the Sunday-school prizes: these were 
gained by 90 girls and 79 boys. Addresses were 
given by the Rev. John Wilson, Mr. W. R. Wills, 
Mr. Miles, and Mr. Chamberlain. The proceedings 
were enlivened by vocal and instrumental music. 
The proceedings closed with a hymn and the nati- 
onal anthem. 

Bripport.—Another of those pleasant evenings, 
devoted to readings, &c., took place at the School- 
room, on Monday eveniog, the 7th inst., when the 
proceedings were invested with special interest, in 
consequence of the presence of the Rev. J. L. Short, 
the former minister, The chair was occupied by 
the Rev. R. L. Carpenter, B.A., and the room was 
crowded to excess. In the course of the evening 
Mr. Short was called upon and very warmly re- 
ceived, and, labouring under evident emotion, 
delivered a short address, in which he expressed 
his thanks to Mr. Carpenter for thus affording him 
an opportunity of once again addressing his old 
friends. He had not been strong of late, but was 
thankful that the enemy seemed driven back— 

thankful for numerous reasons, not the least among 
‘which was, because he felt that there was some 
‘important work left for him to do, and that there 
were the elements of power in him to doit. When 
‘ha felt he might be near death’s door, he had one 
-ardent wish, which he was very thankful had now 
‘been realised—to look once more into theold faces of 
this Bridport friends, with whom he had spent many 
pleasant years. He concluded by saying that when 
he left them before, he told them that he should 
always be happy todo what he could to forward 
their interests, and he wished them now to re- 
member that the old bond still existed. At a later 
period of the evening, the mayor of Bridport 
(Thomas Colfox, Esq.) expressed great pleasure 
in welcoming their old friend and pastor among 
them. He was sure all would join heartily 
in the resolution :—“ That this meeting desires 
to express its joy and satisfaction in again 
welcoming their old friend, the Rev. J. L. Short, 
whose past services would ever be fresh to the 
memory of each, and to record their regret at his 
illness, and theic united hopes that he may speedily 
be restored to renewed health and vigour.” And 
to Mrs. and Miss Short the rev. gentleman was 
requested to carry the kindly greetings and regards 
of those present. Mr. T. Male, in seconding the 
resolution, said that he did so most heartily, and 
was sure he should be but echoing the sentiments 
of the meeting, if he supplemented the resolution 
-by adding their thanks to Mr. Short for the eloquent 
discourse he preached to them the preceding day. 

BristoL: Lewin’s Mzap Domestic Misston.— 
The annual tea-meetings of this institution were held 
in the Mission Chapel, which was beautifully deco- 
rated with evergreens and pictures, on Thursday and 
Friday last. Ono Thursday evening, a large number 
of persons connected with the mission sat down to 
tea, at which many of the friends and supporters 
of the mission were also present, The Rev. Wm, 
James took the chair, and in the course of an in 
teresting address, referred to the added responsi- 
bility-as wellas power now laid upon the working 
classes, and urged the necessity of a thorough 
system of national education. The missionary, Mr. 
Wm. Andrews, also welcomed his friends there, 
and stated the principles on which he endeavoured 
to work among them. Readings and music and 
recitations made the evening pass quickly and 
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pleasantly, and soon after half-past nine the meet- 
ing closed with singing and prayer.—On Friday 
evening, upwards of 120 of the children of the 
Sunday schools assembled, and after tea, and a 
magic lantern exhibition, the regular and attentive 
scholars of the past year received their usual 
rewards. These consisted chiefly of warm clothing, 
made by the young ladies of the Lewin’s Mead and 
Oakfield-road congregations. Many friends were 
present, and contributed much by their interest in 
the proceedings to encourage the teachers, who 
have to deal with children ofa very lowclass. The 
improvement, however, in the attendance and 
discipline of the school during the past year, is a 
proof that their labours are by no means useless, 
and some interesting cases occasionally disclose the 
indirect influences of the school, by means of the 
children, upon the parents in their homes. 

CRANBROOK, KenT.—This chapel was re-opened 
last Sunday (13th inst.) after being closed for nearly 
three years. The service was conducted in the 
morning and the evening by the Rev. Robert 
Spears, of London. At the close of the evening 
service a meeting of the friends was convened, and 
it was agreed that, with the he]p of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, another effort should 
be made to sustain public worship and instruction 
in this chapel. We may add that Cranbrook is said 
to be the most Calvinistic town in the world, and 
there are in it no less than five Calvinistic meeting- 
houses, though it contains only 4,000 inhabitants. 

DunprEr.—On Sunday evening, a lecture on the 
loss of the Hibernia was given by the Rev. H. 
Williamson, in the Thistle Hall, which was com- 
pletely filled, many being unable to find seats. He 
condemned the prevailing idea of a capricious and 
partial Providence, which conferred its favours 
specially upon some, and, therefore, inferentially, 
neglected others; and ably combated the orthodox 
idea that those who were lost in the wreck must 
have gone to a life of endless torture, unless they 
were believers in the’doctrines of a particular creed. 

Lonpon UnirariAn Lay PREACHERS’ UntIon.— 
During the last two months this society has been 
holding week-evening meetings, in eight different 
places in and around London, expository of the 
Unitarian position and doctrines. Interesting dis- 
cussions have been held at all these meetings, and 
a large number of tracts circulated. After the 
Christmas holidays these lectures will again be 
resumed. 

Montrosz.—Mr. Williamson lectured in Mont- 
rose for the first time, without invitation, last 
Monday. The night was very stormy. There 
were fifty adults present, and they entered very 
heartily into the conversation which followed the 
address upon Unitarianism. A very decided feel- 
ing was manifested that Mr. Williamson should 
return, as he intends to do, next Monday night. 

NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. — FAREWELL Murrrinc.— 
On Tuesday evening last, a tea meeting was held 
in the Girls’ Schoolroom in connection with the 
Church of the Diviae Unity, to take leave of Mr. 
B. J. Williamson, master of the boys’ day school, 
who is removing to Gee Cross, to be master of the 
day school there. The chairman, the Rev. J. C. 
Street, in presenting to Mr. Williamson a testimo- 
nial, consisting of several valuable books, expressed 
his own and the Church’s deep sense of indebted- 
ness to Mr. Williamson for the important services 
which he had rendered, not only as master of the 
school, but as financial and minute secretary of the 
Northumberland and Durham District Unitarian 
Association. He had been indefatigable in his 
labours in both of these capacities; and they all 
wished him God-speed. 

OLpHAM: GLopwick.—About two years ago an 
effort to raise a Sunday school and, it is hoped in 
ime, a preaching room was made in Glodwick, an 
outlying district of the borough of Oldham, The 
attempt was begun, and has been carried on, by a 
few young persons of both sexes who felt desirous 
of helping in the good work, The teachers and 
congregation belonging to the older place looking 
upon the project favourably, and furnishing assi-t- 
ance in books and other ways, a room was engaged 
in the Mutual Improvement Buildings, Glodwick, 
and the school quirtly opened in the beginning of 
1867. Already progress has been made, and the 
school now numbers about sixty scholars and ten 
teachers, who attend well. A children’s service is 
conducted on the Sunday morning by the super- 
intendent or one of the teachers; and on the first 
Sunday afternoon in the month a regular service is 
held, conducted by either the Rev. C. W. Robberds, 
one of the teachers, or other friends who feel dis- 
posed to offer their services. Hopes are entertained 
that a regular weekly service may be commenced 
at no distant period.—On Saturday evening last, 
the second annual gathering of the teachers and 
friends was held in the school-room, when about 
100 persons were present. After this a social 
meeting was held, when addresses were delivered 
by the chairman (Rev. C. W. Robberds), Messrs. 
Grandridge, M‘Farlane, P, Wild, and others. The 
whole passed off very pleasantly. 

PrrtH.—The weekly meetings in Perth have 
been exceedingly well attended, but the ball has 
been taken from Mr. Williamson, and, in conse- 
quence, the lectures will be suspended until another 
arrangement can be made. The local committee 
seem to be thoroughly in earnest. 

SraLyBripGr.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday, December 138th, by the Rev. 
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John Page Hopps and Rev. Francis Revitt, The 
collections and donations already received amount 
to £35. 5s, There are upwards of 350 scholars and 
teachers connected with the school, and the appli- 
cants for admission have always hitherto been more 
numerous than could possibly be accommodated, 
but the recent erection of a new wing to the school 
builoing, by John and William Leech, Esqrs., will 
enable the committee in future to admit a greater 
number of scholars than at any former period. 
Stoxs Nrwincron Green. —The Rev. J. K. 
Applebee has been invited to undertake the duties 
of minister, vacant by the death of the Rev. W. 
Barringer. A meeting of the congregation was 
held at the residence of the treasurer last Monday, 
at which Mr. Applebee received a hearty welcome. 


THE COMING WEEE, 


Gorton.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rey. G. 
H. Wells, M.A., on *‘ The Object of the Gospel.” 


London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLARENCE-ROAD, 
KentisH Town.—On Sunday, morning and evening, 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden will preach. Subject fur morn- 
ing: “John the Forerunner—The Ascetic not far from 
the kingdom of God.” 

London: CampEN SquarzE Free CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
The Rev. M. D. Conway will conduct the services, 
morning and evening, on Sunday next. 

London: NEwineron GreEn.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee. Subject: 
‘Sybr gae on the First and Second Command- 
ments.’ 


London: WaAtwortH.— Anniversary sermons, on Sin- 
day, by the Revs. John Taylor and Robert Spears. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 


Birth. 
SMITH.—On the 16th inst., at Mount Vernon High School, 
Nottingham, the wife of the Rey. Edwin Smith, M.A., of a 


daughter. 
WMarringe, 


WHITEHEAD—WALKER.—On the 15th inst., at 
Yard Chapel, Chesterfield, by the Rev. Franc’s he 
William Whitehead, of Sheffield, to Mrs. Ellen Walker, 
landlady of the Crown and Cushion Inn, Chesterfield. 


Denths. 


BADCOCK.—On the 13th inst., at Cranbrook, Kent, in the 
7ath year of her age, after a long and painful illness, borne - 
wee ee eae fel Sarah, the beloved wife 
of Mr. ‘Thomas Badcock. She was for 50 years a mi : 
the General Baptist Church in that re reo 

FREESTON.—On the 11th inst., aged 5 years, Bernard Jo 
the beloved child of the Rey. J Ooi pile A Tiere rtonte ; 

GILBODY.—On the 28th ult., aged 39 years, Eleanor Ann, 
wife of Mr. James Gilbody, Dalesbrow, Worsley, and 
youngest daughter of the late Mr. Charles Kent, of Worsley. 

HOLLAND.—On the 14th inst., at her residence, Norman’s 
Place, Altrincham, aged 89 years, Elizabeth, relict of the 
late Thomas Holland, of Manchester, and third daughter of 
the late William Robson, of Newcastle-upun-Tyne. 

PAGET.—On the 12th inst., at her residence, Humberstone, 
Leicestershire, Anne, relict of Thomas Paget, Ksq., formerly » 
M.P. for that county, and sister of the late Thomas Pares, 
Esq., of Hopwell Hall, Derbyshire, formerly M.P. for 
Leicester, in her eighty-fourth year. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. 

Next Sunday Morning, being the first Sunday after 
Christmas, the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN will deliver a DIs- 
COURSE on *‘ The Angel Voices.” He will also preach next 
Sunday evening, when his Discourse will be appropriate to 
the close of the year. 


ROTESTANT DISSENTING CHAPEL, 
MARKET PLACE, KENDAL. 

SPECIAL SERVICES on occasion of the INDUCTION of 
the Rey. JOHN RUSSELL will be held on Sunday next, 
December 27th. 

At Morning Service, the Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A., will de- 
liver the Charge. The Rey. H. W. CKOSSKEY will preach 
in the evening. 


ATCH NIGHT SERVICE IN STAM- 
FORD-STREET CHAPEL, London. Ten o’clock. 
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Gandeiton C., Hull ......... 
Garth T., Bristol ....... 
Fiunter Rey. W., Bindon . 
Johnston J., Ryde....... 
Love Mrs., Canterbury . 
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INDIAN FUND. 


Donations and Subscriptions advertised .......... £26315 0 
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OARD. 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 18, 19, and 20, 1869, com- 
mencing at ten o'clock each day. 

On Monday eveniug the Bt SINESS MEETING will be held 
at six o’clock, when the report and statement of.accounts for 
‘the year 1868 will b« presented and submitted for adoption. 

On Tuesday evening the SOLREE will be held in the Large 
Room cf the Memorial Hall; R M SHIPMAN, Fsgq., in the 
chair. Tea on the tables at halt-past five o’ciock. Cuair to be 
taken at half-past six o clock. 

On Wednesuay evening the ADDRESS to the Retiring Stu- 
dents will be given in Cross-street Chapel by the Kev. C. C. 
‘Coe, of Leicester. S rvice to commence at -even o’cluck. 

‘Tickets for the Soirée, price 1s., my be had from the Secre- 
taries; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Ma ket-street; or 
Mr. Junes, at the Hal DRUMMOND, B.A 

2 * Fi a he 
E. G, HARDING, ” "} Hon. Secs. 
GEO. WAD-WORTH, Jun., Assistant Secretary. 
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POOLE. 
"Phe Congregation will be grateful for la 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. 
7 ‘the new church will be £1,200. 
‘The amount of subscriptions already advertised 


Mr. Stubington. Gosport .....0..eeeeeeenee 10 0 
Lon nq, 2nd dovation . 00 
At, Jones, VOrDy.....eeeeeee b ; . 
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OOD’S TRUST FUND for EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES.—The Trustees will MEET in 
January to RECETVE APPLICATIONS for GRANTS, from 
Young Persons, not under 16 years of age, training for School- 
masters or Schoolmistresses.—Forms may be obtained of Mr. 
PRESTON, 37, Highbury, New Park, London, E.C. 


ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 


RAILWAY. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR HOLIDAYS. 
RETURN TICKETS, First and Second ‘ lass, available for 
One Calendar Month, and Third Class, available for Fourteen 
Days, are issued by corresponding class of Trains to SUUTH- 
PORT, BLACKPOOL, FLEETWOOD, and LYTHAM, an‘ all 
Ordinary Keturn Tickets issued from the Stations from Wednes- 
day, December 23rd, 1868, and intervening days, will be avail- 
able up to and including Thursday December 3lst.—By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 

December I1th, 1868. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAYS.—Ordinary RETURN TICKETS issued 
on Wednesday, December 23, and intervening days, will be 
Serpe for returning up to and including Thursday, Dec. 
‘The Midland Company’s service of trains between Man- 
chester and London has been revised and considerably im- 
proved, Express Special Service Trains having been appointed 
to run as under: 
UP TRAINS. Week Days. Sundays. 


a.m. 32.0. p.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
Manchester (London- 
road station) ..... dep.655..945..1 0..330.. 450., 445 
London (St. Pancras).arr.12_0..2 45..6 30..8 30,.1045..10 0 
DOWN TRAINS. Week Days. Sundays. 
a.m. a.m. a.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
London (St. Pancras).dep.9 0..10 0,.1130..3 0..440., 250 
Manchester (London- 

road station) ......arr..240.. 8 0.. 5 0..8 5..940.. 8 0 

Through carriages between Manchester and London by all 
direct trains. 

Passengers desirous of travelling by this route are requested 
to ask for MIDLAND TICKETS at the London-road station, 
Manchester. 

The trains will run on Christmas Day as appointed for 
Sunday. JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, December, 1863. 


CHUOLMASTER.—A Young Max wishes 
to ENGAGE: practised : uncertificated._S. M. C.,Herald. 


a RTIFICATED MISTRESS of some 
little experience REQUIRED for the Effra Road Day 
Schools, Brixton. It is a mixed School, and the average at- 
teudance 70 to 80. Two Pupil Teachers will assist. State, by 
letter only, last engagement, age, and terms, with references, 
to Mr. JOHN GREEN, 15, Southwark-street, London, E.C. 


x 
eats HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 
Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 
of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 
}mited number of Young Ladies to educate. References and 
prospectus forwarded on application.—Postal address, Oller- 
enshaw, Whalev Br dge, Stockport. 


ARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
The Rev. WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.A., Lond., is 
desirous of receiving a limited number of Young Gentlemen 
to board and educate. 
Prospectus on application. 


i InDow GROVE ScHooL, Alderley Edge.— 
Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 
O LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 
Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his Sch: ol after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


DUCATION. —14, GREAT STAN- 
HOPE-STREET, BATH. 
rs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADIES, w: om she educates as members of a family. 
Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facili- 
ties fur securing the services of efficient masters. 
Terms on applic.tion to Mrs. Jeffery. 3 
Referees : Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton, 
Mancuester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, ksq., Ba h; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice- Master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts, 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 


conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on Thursday, January 21st, 1869. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 
HE LEEDs fTUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 

Containing Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Jubnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs sujplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1868-y. 


4 Marr SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 

MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 1369, contains :—Eagle’s 
Crag: A ‘ale of By-Gone Days.., Part 1—the Beautiful Lite— 
A Lawyev’s Opinion—Uncle Hepworth—Tthe Child that was 
Father to the Man—The Justice of Saint Louis. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunvay-School Asso- 
ciation. London: E. I’. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Ma ‘chester: 
Juhnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street; John Hey wood, 143, 
Deansgate. 


ee 
Ahy fs CHRISTIAN FukrMAN for 1869, 
will contain 21 “iy catia of Unitarian Ch ipela and of 
Fmineut Ladies, chiefly Unitarians. 131. monthly, 
Wohitflold and all books ers. 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
for 1869 NOW READY, in three editions, No, 1, price 
2d.; No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in roan, with tuck and pocket, 
price ls. 
Give your orders at once to the Agents of the Herald, to Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, or to Mr. 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, London. 


NOW READY, NEW EDITIONS 
OF THE 


yj Emo OF TRAVERS MADGE. 


The first edition having been out of print since March last, 
and many requests having been made for it to be reprinted, 
A SECOND EDITION, SIMILAR TO THE FIRST, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence, 
will be issued in a few days. 

F A BETTER EDITION 
willalso be issued at the same time, larger in size, better 
paper, handsomely bound, and with portrait. 

Price Frye SHILLINGS. 

%, OF this edition only three hundred copies have been 
printed. A few of these are not yet ordered. Those who 
wish for them should apply at once. 

Orders, accompanied with stamps or post-office order (om 
the Manchester Money Order Office) shou!d be addressed to 

Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 
By whom the book will be sent post free immediately on 
publication. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 182 pp., well bound, cloth 
lettered, price 3s. 


3 
WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 
MEMORIAL VOLUME 
of the late 
BROW. Ns 


GEORGE 
Barrister-at-law, 
Containing 16 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rey. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 


with 
Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be glad to supply it post free to all 
persons sending their names and 3s. worth of postage stamps. 
Any profit accruing from the volume will be added to the 
fund for carrying out an object for which Mr. Brown had 
long and earnestly striven, viz., tue building of a new chapel. 


May be obtained from 
Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE, 

Will be ready in a few days, the 

Vi Oe OU a Be FO eR 1 st6'8% 

Handsomely bound in cloth, rededges, &c., &c., 1s. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28..0d. a» 

Yoo. most suitable Presents for Christmas and the New 


ear. 
Orders should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester; 


Orto 
Mr. E. T. WHITFIELD, 
178, Strand, London. 


a ee 
a Now Ready 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. : 
Price One Sbilling.. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 
This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the dome and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of seligious 
poetry from Du Partas to Tennyson. 
Pub is’ ed by the MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCLATION, and may be had from any of their 
agents. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
Stamps, Insurance and’ Estate Agent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPOKT. ™ 


| odipec yt AM’S Boarding House, commer- 
cialand private;22, ronmonger Lane,Cheapsi te,London 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 

roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
‘all Mall, Market-street. 


STOBY invites the attention of friends 
@ and the public to her New Stock of Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s WINTEK HOSIERY, in English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Wools. Also, a shoics a ire togy Brushes, and 
Sponges, which she is selling at reduced prices, 
POnE eS, nT. ANN’S PLACE, MANCHESTER. 


AVILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEK, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Vedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, | ondon, E.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 
HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS 
CASH and Ln a4 ete PS So DOOR eae Pe 
ce Lists Post-free on apylication, 
&e, Llustrated errs TTFIELD & SONS,” 
yee Ore OS aNuON PLACE, 
CHANG. 4 Avr. 
EX BIRMINGHAM. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


From an account which the Florence Opinione 
gives of the interview between the Papal delegates 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Pope 
seems to have had asmartish rap onthe knuckles for 
his coquetting with the Greek Chureb. After being 
informed that the Pope had not changed his prin- 
ciples and could not do so, the Patriarch expressed 
his belief that it would but embitter still more 
existing dissensions, to open again wounds of long 
standing. “Besides,” he went on to say, “we 
believe that the best solution of these dissensions 
ought to be sought from the pages of history. 
In fact, ten centuries ago there was a Church 
which, as in the East so in the West, as in the 
ancient so in the new Rome, did profess the same 
doctrines. Let us go up to that time, let us find out 
who it is that has added, who it is that has taken 
away. Let us remove innovations, if some are to 
be found, and then we shall arrive, all of us, almost 
without perceiving, at the same point of Catholic 
orthodoxy—at that point from which the Church 
of Rome of the first century, by going more and 
more astray, seems to take pleasure in yet widening 
the abyss which is between us with her new 
dogmas and decrees altogether contrary to sacred 
tradition.” The reply to this, of course, was that 
Rome could not alter her principles. 


The fifteenth report of Bishop Gobat’s fund for 
missions in Abyssinia, Egypt, Svria, and Chaldea 
directs attention to a Protestant movement in the 
Armenian branch of the Eastern Church, where 
“from deep conviction of its errors, brought about 
by comparing its liturgy with ours, and both with 
the Bible, one of the highest ecclesiastical dignit- 
aries, Archbishop Makerditch, has left the Church, 
and is now, under episcopal licence of Bishop 
Gobat, labouring as a Protestant clergyman at 
Aintab (Tarsus), the ‘no mean city of Cilicia,’ of 
which province the Armenian patriarch had made 
him archbishop.” 


The Pope held a secret Consistory at the Vatican, 
on Monday, at which his Holiness nominated ten 
archbishops and bishops, six of them in partibus 
infidelium. The Pope afterwards spoke upon the 
events in Spain, and deplored the many evils 
suffered there by the Church, mentioning particu- 
larly the danger threatening the unity of the Faith, 
which had ever formed the chief glory of that 
Catholic nation, 


A curious incident occurred the other day in the 
Upper House at Munich. The celebrated Catholic 
historian and high Church dignitary, Dr. von Dol- 
linger, having been made a senator by the King, 
was introduced into the Chamber and took the 
usual oaths, but on being required to produce some 
evidence of his baptism it appeared he had no 
baptismal certificate. He knew when he was born, 
but when or where he had been christened he was 
utterly unable to say. This caused no little amuse- 
ment in the House, but as it was taken for granted 
that so eminent a member of the Catholic hierarchy 
must have been baptized, be was allowed to take 
his seat without further difficulty. 


It is said that St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, 
which has been under the charge of Dr. Baylis, and 
is to be closed very shortly, will probably be 
reconstructed at some future time, under the 
direction of the Bishop of Chester and Dean 
Howson. 

At a meeting, last week, of the congregation at 
Hackney, to which the Rev, W. Kirkus, known for 
his liberal tendencies, has fora long time ministered, 
the following resolution was unanimously passed: 

“That the members of the congregation of St. 
Thomas’s-square Chapel, having heard the address 
of the Rev. W. Kirkus, on the occasion of his 
leaving them to take the pastorate of Long- 
sight Chapel, Manchester, beg to express the 
very deep and personal regret they feel at his 
departure from among them, and while pro- 
foundly seasible of the valuable and zealous and 
independent teaching they are about to lose and 
would gladly retain, earnestly desire for him, ip 
his new sphere of ministration, the utmost per- 
sonal and public success, and assure him and his 
family of their continued sympathy and regard.” 
It is stated that a further recognition of Mr. 
Kirkus’s services is to be made, and in a more sub- 
stantial form, before he leaves Hackney. 

At a dinner given to the Rev. Dr. Seutt, who has 
recently resigned his pastoral charge in Man- 
chester, and the office of clerk to the Lancashire 
Presbytery, it was mentioned that fourteen years 
ago, when he received the appointment, there 


were only ten congregations in the Presbytery, 
with 749 members, who contributed annually 
£5,865; but that when he left the other 
day to enter upon his new duties ia Glasgow, the 
Presbytery had increased by twelve congregations 
and one station, the membership being 2,019, with 
3,014 adherents, 333 Sabbath-school teachers, 2,749 
scholars; and that the annual income was now 
upwards of £10,712. He said he was convinced 
that great as had been the increase of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the bounds of the Presby- 
tery of Lancashire, it was destined to be still 
greater. 

Heresy has again made its appearance in a quar- 
ter where it was little to be expected. Dr. Payne 
Smith, Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, has 
actually dared to teach thut no mystical virtue is 
communicated by Ordination. This, as will be seen, 
does away at once with the virtue of apostolical 
succession, and what a clerical friend of ours calls 
the “humbug” of “holy orders,” and reduces 
priests, bishops, and archbishops to the level of 
Dissenting ministers and laymen in general. No 
wonder that teacbing which has such issues should 
have led to a movement with the object of induc- 
ing the bishops not to require of Oxford candidates 
for “ orders” any certificates of attendance on the 
professor’s lectures, 

The Weekly Register, a Roman Catholic organ, is 
pretty sure that the list of the new Scotch Catholic 
hierarchy in the Church News is not correct; and, 
indeed, takes for granted that the High Church 
editor has been made the victim of an elaborate 
hoax. The Register has no doubt about the estab- 
lishment of the hierarchy in Scotland, but questions 
whether this important measure will be adopted 
immediately. The Catholic Church is not strong 
in Scotland. It has, however, had some influential 
perverts lately. 

At the Store-street Music Hall, on Friday night, 
“ Father Ignatius” began a course of lectures with 
one on “The Christianity of the Low Church 
Party.” After attempting to show that Christians 
of all sects hold the same fundamental tenets, and 
stating his views of the doctrines of the Trinity, 
original sin, and the atonement, he contended, in 
reference to the latter, tbat there was no Popery in 
acknowledging that Mary was the mother of God, 
and that the most Primitive Methodist believed it 
as much as any Roman Catholic. With great 
earnestness he pronounced that the sacrifice of the 
mass was @ necessary sequence of the atonement. 
A simultaneous shout of approval from one part of 
the room was met by marks of dissent from others; 
amidst which he went on to say that it was 
for holding these doctrines, in the most primi- 
tive and unritualistie Church, that he had been 
mobbed and bullied in Lombard-street by persons 
who disliked the shape of his coat, and called him a 
monk, meaning a kind of monk which he hated as 
much as they did. When he came to the subject 
of adoration of the Host, and the question of the 
“yeal presence” in the Sacrament, to which he 
gave his unqualified adhesion, there was palpably a 
stir among the decided Protestants. Interruptions, 
perfectly courteous, though controversial, became 
frequent; questions were asked and replied to 
with singular readiness and skill; but so much 
time was taken up by this, that the lecturer, haying 
granted permission to a gentleman, who stated 
himself to be a clergyman of the Low Church 
party, to reply to his arguments, signified that he 
would defer the rest of his subject to another even- 
ing, and concluded abruptly. 


As we mentioned at the time, the question of 
“Church tests” came up for discussion at the last 
meeting of the Congregational Union, and we feel 
no doutt will have to be discussed again. The 
same subject is now being mooted in regard to 
Methodism. In the various societies which come 
under this head, attendance at the class-meeting is 
the principal test of membership, the only require- 
ment in order to admission to such meetings being, 
in Wesley’s own phraseology, the profession of “a 
desire to flee from the wrath to come.” The usual 
practice is for the several members of the class to 
give some siatementas to their religious experience, 
in order that the leader may admini-ter suitable 
encouragement or exhortation. The reluctance of 
many persons, especially females, to speak on such 
directly personal and delicate matters has, no 
doubt, lost Methodism very many members, and 
effurts have on various occasions been made to 
introduce some modificaticn of the rule. Such an 


alteration is again suggested. No one proposes the 
abolition of class-meetings ; it is merely urged that 
the speaking should be optional, 

To a controversy in the local newspapers as to 
the part played by the clergy in the recent contest 
of South Shropshire, Mr. Thomas Allen, a well-to- 
do farmer, has added an interesting account of an 
Interview which the rector of his parish, the Rev. 
H. R. Lay, had with him a fortnight previous to 
the election. The rector visited Mr. Allen in the 
interest of the Conservative candidates, General 
Herbert and Colonel Corbett. and after exhausting 
all the ordinary arguments to induce Mr. Allen to 
withdraw from his engagement to vote for Mr 
Jasper More, the Liberal candidate, told him, inter 
alia, that Mr. More, being supported by Sir John 
Acton, must be a Roman Catholic; that Mr. Allen 
might as well commit suicide as vote for him; that 

f he did vote for him, he must no longer consider 
himself a member of the reverend canvasser’s 
church; that Mr. More was a supporter of Mr. 
Gladstone; that if Mr. Gladstone had his way 
Roman Catholics would come into power; that 
they would confiscate his (the rector’s) living; that 
they would put a pile of wood round him (the 
farmer) and roast him; that evenif he escaped this 
unpleasant end, and was permitted to die a natural 
death, there would be no Protestant clergyman 
left to bury him, and he would have to callina 
Roman Catholic priest. Mr. Allen’s wife and son, 
who were present at the interview, ventured to 
smile at these forecastings, but were sternly re- 
buked by the rector, who warned them that it was 
“no laughing matter.” 

At the burial of Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, whose 
death we mentioned last week, a large number of 
the clergy of the Established Church, several 
Catholic priests, many Methodist ministers, the 
leading Unitarians, and ecclesiastics of other deno- 
minations walked in the funeral procession. 


— eee 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


In answer to a statement which appeared in the 
Christian World that “the Methodists are very 
weakly represented” in Germany, a correspondent- 
of the same paper gives the following particulars 

“About the year 1849 the American Germans 
started a mission to their own countrymen in the 
northern part of their Fatherland, The Wesleyans 
had been Jabouring much earlier, with marked 
success, in part of the south. 
‘circuits’ formed and regular native ordained 
ministers Jabouring in most of the principal cities 
and districts in those parts of Germany and 
Switzerland where liberty of worship was allowed 
prior to 1866, There are three branches of the 
Methodist family to be found there. The Methodist 
Episcopal, the Wesleyan, and the Evangelical, or 
‘Albrecht Brethren.’ The first have their annuab 
Conference, consisting of upwards of forty 
ministers, all Germans—all but some four or five, 
who are from America—being men the fruits of the 
mission, and educated and trained by it for their 
special work, These are men well fitted to defend 
their views and privileges, in the pulpit and in 
the press, against the unjust attacks of opposing 
Government officials, the antagonistic clergy, and 
ungodly multitude. Besides churches and mission- 
balls which have been built, a book and tract 
establishment exists in Bremen, which is using 
the press for the publication of translations of 
most of cur useful religious literature, and dis 
tributing thousands of evangelical tracts and 
periodicals throughout the land. At Frankfort: 
on-Main a theological college is now building 
for the better training of German Methodist 
ministers. But it isin Wurtemberg that Method- 
ism has been more than usually successful in 
gaining a firm footing. In this country there are 
hundreds of preaching-places. The plans show- 
ing the appointments in the various towns and 
villages, and the number of travelling and local 


Now there are ~ 


preachers, will bear comparison with many of our — 
best English agricultural cirevits. I have myself — 


atrended some of these meetings, which were 


crowded to excess. It is true that most of the 
preaching is held in the large roomy farmhouses, 
the people being not yet rich enough to erect places 
of worship; but this is no more than it was in the 
early days of Methodism in E gland. Nor is the 
system oppo-ed to the genius of the people, further 
than it is uncongenial to ungodliness, superstition 
and unbelief. The social element which so strongly 
appertain- to Methodism is quite in harmony witb 
the German feeling. As a proof of this we may 
not only point to the present success which hag 
been obrwined in so short a time in the fathe kind, 
north and south; but also refer to the German 
elementin the United States, where there are some 
300 German ministers, and some 30,000 members— 
that is counting those meeting in ‘class’ only.” 


The Zimes having asked “ What is the Church of _ 
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England ?” Professor Bonamy Priee, of Oxford, re- 
plies: 

“No more important or critical question can be 

ut at the present hour. I hold that the answer to 
it is plain and certain. The Church of England is 
an institution created by the law, and it is nothing 
else whatever. Everything which constitutes it a 
society, every relation between man and man 
which belongs to it asa society, is law-made, If 
the laws enacted respecting it are repealed, the 
society is at an end—the Church of England will 
have ceased to exist. This is no new theory. 
Hooker, some three centuries ago, pointed out the 
fact, for he said that the Church was not allied 
with the State, but was identical with the State. 
Some have tried to parry this fact by pointing to 
the triple order of the Episcopal ministry as the 
essence of the Church of England. But this is not so. 
Other Churches have the Episcopal succession, and 
are not the same society as the Church of England. 
No one pretends that the Church of Rome is one and 
the same society with the Church of England. Iam 
stating a fact, nota theory. It may be said that 
this is to take an Erastian view of the Church of 
England, If it is so, it cannot be helped; a fact 
cannot be got rid of by applying an epithet to it. 
Iam not giving an opinion whether the Church of 
England is rightly constructed or not; I am only 
saying what it actually is. It necessarily follows 
from this fact that to disestablish the Church of 
England—that is, to repeal all laws made by the 
State respecting it, is to dissolve it. If the State 
picts itself in the same relation to Church of Eng- 
and Christians as it stands in towards Roman 
Catholics, they will be simply reduced to units, to 
unassociated and unconnected individuals. They 
May reconstruct themselves, no doubt, as a 
voluntary society or Church, but it will be a new 
Church altogether, even if it were composed of the 
same persons, for every social element will be 
different from what it is now. But they may 
reorganise themselves into several societies as well 
as one. Thisis a matter of transcendant importance, 
and it is one which every single member of the 
disestablished and dissolved Church will have to 
determine for themselves.” 


On the controversy respecting Wesley’s relation 
‘to the Establishment, the Freeman writes : 

“Tt is certain that Wesley, with the weakness of 
an able man mastered by the prepossessions of 
childbood, never saw clearly what an imposture, 
from the New Testament standpoint, a State Church 
-claiming authority tobe the Church is; and he 
-enfeebled his religious action through life by a 
puerile clinging to the skirts of Anglicanism, when 
he ought to have boldly taught his followers the 
liberty wherewith Christ had made them free. Hence 
in great part the maudlin language on Church 
subjects of so many Wesleyan leaders to this 
day. The Wesleyans, however, finding that their 
fourder’s new patches rent the old garment, 
kept stitching on one new patch after another, till 
the garment is now almost wholly new, a few 
*Church rags only remaining. Wesley always pre- 
dicted that the people would not obey his preachers 
as they had obeyed him; but a clever politician, 
Wesley’s superior in cunning and shrewdness, but 
immeasurably his inferior in evangelical zeal, 
adroitly, and by successive steps, completely sub- 
jugated the Wesleyan laity, and made the preachers 
supreme. They are now a kind of Presbyterian 
clerical hierarchy, and no religious body in the 
kingdom, on account of the position of its clergy, 
can be more incapable of amalgamation with the 
Church of England, or with any other body. It 
would be the gratuitous sacrifice by a self-elected 
corporation of absolute power over the second sect 
in England.” 


The London correspondent. of the Bury and Nor- 
wich Post says, we believe with some truth: 
“Her Majesty has no sympathy with the High 
Church nor with the Low Church; her opinions 
are now, as they were when she published the 
selections from Zschokke, extremely Broad Church, 
approaching what is usually termed Rationalism. 
Her type is Dean Stanley, and I believe it is per- 
fectly true that she asked Mr. Disraeli if it would 
not be possible to make the Dean Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 
In ‘an article on the great S.P.C.K. fight, the 
‘Christian World takes this view of the result : 
“We can only rejoice that the grant is not to be 
handed to Dr. Gray and his suffragans, as the 
Ritualists wished. But they were right in their 
principle, in this instance, notwithstanding. It 
was not State money, and the African Church is 
not a State Church. Why should the vote not 
have beenregular? Dr. Gray is the proper author- 
‘ity, beyond question, in his own district, which, 
as Metropolitan, ineludes Natal. There was no 
-question of law to hinder the moking the grant to 
_Dr. Gray, and the respect due to his office required 
‘that he should be the distributor. Under ordinary 
circumstances, Dr. Colenso could not have objected 
to his being the channel of distribution. To put 
him aside was to ignore the Episcopal system. 
But the committee and those whom they repre- 
sent, by the final vote were inadilemma, Dr. 
Gray 18 a Rituulist; he claims the power, and 
asserts that he has applied it, to dethrone a 
‘Btate-made Bishop; and this the mejority could 


not allow without coming into conflict with 
the Erastian constitution of the Church in this 
country. They must pass by Dr. Gray, not 
for his Popery, indeed—though that would 
have weighed, it may be, at another time—but 
for his having acted as a true bishop, by 
setting aside one whom all parties alike agree 
in holding as only bishop because the State has 
made him one, and whom all, but for that, would 
unite to depose. The Broad Church, as well as 
the Evangelicals, had a special ground of opposi- 
tion to the High Churchmen. Their theory that 
the Church has no opinions of its own, but is an 
asylum of all; that the face must look every way, 
not to the lightin pa ticular; that itis not a many- 
toned harmony, but a grating conflict of Divine 
snatches, fiddle-tuning, and devil’s music, mixed— 
was rudely threatened by action which proscribed 
the Bishop of Natal. From their point of view 
their vote was consistent; fortunately for liberty 
and truth it turned this time against the sacerdo- 
talism of Dr. Gray.” 

On the work to be done with the Irish Church, 
the Christian World, which thinks there is no reason 
whatever that the decree of disestablishment should 
wait till the details of disendowment are arranged, 
says: 

“Tt is absolutely necessary, in order that justice 
may be done to Ireland, to pass an act declaring 
that there is no established and endowed Church 
in Ireland, This will not imply that the disen- 
dowed Church is to retain none of the property it 
now enjoys, but merely that the property so 
enjoyed will not be what the nation originally be- 
stowed. To draw the line between the national 
endowment, which England will no longer appro- 
priate to the Episcopalian Church in Ireland, and 
endowment by private individuals, will be a work 
of time. But the principle to be applied is per- 
fectly clear, and in the enunciation of that prin- 
ciple there need be not an hour’s delay. It is 
agreed on all hands that every Irish incumbent 
will enjoy his present income while he lives. 
This, we think, is a great boon. We admire—to 
some extent we wonder at—the magnanimity of 
the majority of the Irish people in making no mur- 
mur against such a provision. But we earnestly 
maintain that, beyond this, the Anglican Church in 
Ireland ought to get very little. Every one can 
understand that the Irish clergy now living have a 
peculiar claim to their incomes, No Irishman 
would be perplexed by their continuing to enjoy 
them. But if you leave the Anglican Church in 
Ireland still visibly in possession of lands or build- 
ings which have been associated by Irishmen from 
their infancy with the ecclesiastical establishment, 
do you not run the risk of their asking what change 
has taken place? It is necessary to the effect of 
this great act of national separation that it should 
be palpable to the Irish people. England makes a 
demonstration of her good-will to Ireland. This 
demonstration must on no account be neutralised.” 


The Times holds that the Irish Church can be 
reduced to the condition of a colonial Church, that 
is to say, can be disestablished and yet retain its 
existing standards of doctrine and practice. The 
representation by bishops in the House of Lords 
must, of course, be taken away by express enact- 
ment; and a social regulation, rather than a law, 
would provide that Anglican and Roman Catholic 
clergymen in Ireland should rank side by side, as 
they do in Australia and Canada. The Ecclesiastical 
Courts would disappear; the administration of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland would then 
become subject to the Courts of Equity, just as the 
administration of all the voluntary religious bodies 
of England possesslIng any property, however 
slight, has always been controlled by the Lord 
Chancellor. The majority of Irish livings are in 
the gift of the bishops, and this arrangement 
would be continued and might be extended; but 
how shall the bishops themselves be nominated ? 
The overwhelming majority of Irish Churchmen 
would, were it possible, prefer to maintain the ex- 
isting system of nomination by the responsible 
advisers of the crown; and the fact that the Crown 
has always undertaken such nomination would be 
a reason for requiring that the Ministers of the 
Crown sbould continue to undertake the task even 
when the Church is disestablished, in the absence 
of an alternative proposal commanding approval. 
There is no reason why such a nomination should 
excite jealousy, nor is it likely it would. 


In remarking on the Times’ scheme, thus to place 
the Irish Church in the position in which the colonial 
bishops stand at present, an “experiment which 
has rot succeeded so brilliantly that we need be 
anxious to repeat it,” the Pall Mall would recom- 
mend the Government “to face the difficulty of 
organising a voluntary religious association, specially 
identical with the Established Church, but clothed, 


offers the following heads of a Bill for this pur- 
pose: 

“1. Enact that after a given day the existing 
ecclesiastical corporations in Ireland shall be 
dissolved, the existing ecclesiastical courts abo- 
lished, and the Irish bishops excluded from the 
House of Lords, 2. Vest the Church property in 
commissioners, to be held by them upon the trusts 
subsequently declared. 3. Recite that it is desirable 
to appropriate certuin parts of the said property to 
Divine worsbip according tothe forms of the Church 
of England, and enact accordingly that if any body 
of persons who shall appear to the Queen in Council 
to represent fairly the bishops and clergy of the 
Established Church, and such parts of the laity as 
have been in the habit of attending its services 
shall, withia a fixed time (say two years), submit 
to the Queen in Council a scheme for the constitu- 
tion of a voluntary religious association in Ireland 
upon the principles of the church of England, it 
shall be lawful for her Majesty to approve of 
such scheme and by her letters patent to incor- 
porate such persons as she shall think fit by the 
name of the Protestant Episcopal Church of Tre- 
land upon the terms expressed in the said scheme, 
and that the said letters patent shall be laid before 
Parliament, and shall become valid and binding to 
all intents unless Parliament rejects them within a 
given time, and that if such letters patent are issued 
and become valid, the commissioners in whom the 
reserved property is vested shall stand possessed 
of it in trust for the purposes of the corporation so 
established. The rest of the bill might provide for 
compensation and other purposes, and it might be 
provided that if no such scheme as aforesaid could 
be decided upon, the reserved property should 
be disposed of and the proceeds applied to the same 
purposes as the other parts of the surplus, after 
making compensation for vested interests. The effect 
of this would be, that if the members of the Trish 
Church could agree upon a constitution which was 
inoffensive to the public, they would get the re- 
served property—the plant, so to speak--of the 
existing Church. If not, they would lose it. We 
are fully sensible of the difficulties which would 
attend such an undertaking as this. Questions of 
all sorts would be raised and debated with much 
warmth, but still, with the precedents of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church and the American Epis- 
copal Church to guide them, it appears to us that 
if the members of the Irish Church are reason- 
able men, they ought to be prepared to make 
an offer which the Government would not refuse, 
and there is no doubt that they might find 
means to summon a congress which any one 
would say was a fair representation of the 
whole body. If, on the contrary, the intestine 
divisions of the Irish Church are such that no such 
constitution could be adopted, how can the State 
help it? What is the good of trying to daub a 
broken wall with untempered mortar? In a few 
words, if the Irish Church is substantially a Church, 
if itis a society animated by a spirit of its own, 
capable of giving it coherency apart from State aid, 
let it stand forth and take what morally and fairly 
belongs to it. If it is not such a body, if it is 
united merely by artificial bondsand cannot organise 
itself when it is so much for its advantage to do 
so, so much the worse for it. But the course of the 
State is plain, and the justice, and, indeed, the 
necessity, of disestablishment and disendowmentis 
made clearer than ever.” 


On a suit to enforce payment of a Church-rate 
at Mortlake, which came on for hearing last week 
in the Bishop of London’s Court, the English Inde- 
pendent observes: 

“The proctor, for the defendant, appealed to the 
prosecutors to stay proceedings now that the law 
had been altered, and compulsory Church rates 
abolished. But no; the plaintiffs would go on, and 
the Chancellor ordered the defendant to be prepared 
with his pleadings. Perhaps we ought not to be 
surprised. It takes a long time for those who have 
leant upon the law to learn the principles of the 
Gospel. In some parishes it is at present found 
almost impossible to collect a voluntary subscrip- 
tion for the repair and services of the Church. 
The Church congregations have been so diligently 
taught that the especial advantage of an estab- 
lished church is that it provides a gratuitous 
Christianity for the whole nation, that they do not 
at all understand being called upon to pay for their 
privileges.” 

The same paper has the following : 

“The supporters of the Establishment seem to 
be marvellously elated by the result of the recent 
elections. From the most opposite quarters come 
the same notes of congratulation as to the proof 
that has been given of the power of the clergy and 
the hold which the Church retains upon the attach- 
ment of the people. The John Bull is so delighted 
with the political wisdom and energy displayed by 
the country clergy, and with the victories they have 
won for the Conservatives in the counties, that it 
writes asif the E-tablish ment were only a machinery 
for the special benefit of the Carlton Club, and ad- 
vises that every parsonage should become a Con- 
servative recruiting-office, end every school a Con- 
servative drill-shed. The Spectator is more mode- 
rate, but, despite its Liberal proclivities, hardly 


so to speak, with a new body, to take over the | Jess jubilant in relation to the triumph of the 
reserved funds of the Established Church,” and | Church. The elections have proved that Dean 
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Alford, and others who think with him that ‘the 
day of disestablishment for the English Church is 
nigh at hand,’ bave been labouring under a strange 
illusion, and that our contemporary has only shown 
its usual political sagacity in the confidence which 
it has always cherished in the ‘ moral vitality of the 
National Church.” Indeed, so distinct have been 
the indications of popular opinion on this point 
that ‘sensible politicians will accept as final for 
their generation this indication that the English 
Church is not likely to be broken up into voluntary 
sects and cut aloof by the State.’ We should say 
that, looking at the marvellous rapidity with 
which great changes have been effected of 
late years, and especially at the remarkable 
growth of public opinion relative to the Irish 
Church within the last nine months, ‘sensible’ 
writers would do wisely to abstain from uttering 
any predictions at all as to what may or may not 
be done within a generation. Ia the present case 
such prophecy is peculiarly unwise. A political 
seer, seeing in 1841 a majority of ninety returned 
to support the principle of Protection, might have 
been excused for saying that all question of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws destined to be accom- 
plished within six years was, in the judgment of 
all ‘sensible politicians, settled for a generation. 
But it requires no little bardihood to assert that 
the election of a Parliament with a majority of 110 
pledged to disestablish the Irish Church affords a 
guarantee that the English Church is safe for at 
least a generation.” 

If we may judge by the remarks upon him which 
appear from week to week in the Methodist Times, 
Mr. Joseph Barker has hardly yet re-established 
himself in the gooi opinion of the religious body 
to which he originally belonged, and which he 
rejoined some time ago. In the last issue of the 
Times, a quotation is given from the Toronto 
Evangelical Witness respecting some of Mr. Barker’s 
utterances in wh ch the following passage occurs : 


_ “He holds these views now—he has held the 
direct contrary, and written strongly on that side 
years ago, but he has spent his life in publishing 
opinions religious and political, and then answering 
himself. If it were not too grave a subject for a 
little humour, one might say that in the final 
account it will be difficult to decide on a man’s 
case who has affirmed and contradicted every- 
thing.” 


REVIEW: 


Can it be True? An Inquiry as to the Endless- 
ness of Future Punishment. By William Miall. 
London: Stock. 1868. Pp. 94, s 

Tuts able, well-written pamphlet, by a highly- 
respected Baptist minister (which is but one out of 
several that have been sent us on the same subject), 
furnishes a pleasing proof, among many others, 
that the old, hard, cruel teachings of orthodoxy, 
which have done so much to hide the beauty and 
impair the efficacy of the Gospel, are losing ground, 
and that a religion of fear is giving place to a 
religion of Jove. Mr. Miall treats his important 
subject in a thoroughly reverent and earnest spirit, 
and though there may not, perhaps, be anything 
in his arguments which is new to thoughtful Unita- 
rians, they are put in a manner that is well fitted 
to give them impression; and we can scarcely 
understand how anyone, after a fair and candid 
consideration of them, can, to say nothing more, be 
forward in pronouncing the truth of the least 
merciful side of the question which he discusses, 
namely, “Is the condition of those of our race who 
live and die impenitent, one of not only intensest 
but of absolutely wnrending misery ?” 

That he may not misrepresent the opinions he has 
to examine, he gives extracts from the Assembly’s 
Catechism, President Edwards, Dr. Richard Winter 
Hamilton, and Dr. Pusey, which may almost be 
said to contain in themselves a refutation of the 
doctrine they set forth. This is part of what the 
great American divine says of the doom of the 
wicked: 

“They will dwell in a fire that never shall be 
quenched, and here they must wear out eternity. 
There is no reckoning up the millions of years or 
millions of ages; all arithmetic here fails, no rules 
of multiplication can reach the amount, for there is 
noend. They shall have nothing to do to pass 
away their eternity but to conflict with these 
torments ; this will be their work for ever and ever; 
God shall have no other use or employment for 
them ; this is the way that they must answer the 
end of their being. And they never shall have any 
rest nor any atonement, but their torments will 
hold up to their height, and shall never grow any 
easier by their being accustomed to them. . . 
Imagine yourself to be cast into a fiery oven, ora 
great furnace, where your pain would be as much 
greater than that occasioned by accidentally 
touching a coal of fire, as the heat is greater. 
Imagine, also, that your body were to lie there for 
4 quarter of an hour, full of fire, and all the while 


full of quick sense, what horror would you feel at 
the endurance of such a furnace? and how long 
would that quarter of an hour seem to you? And 
after you had endured it for one minute, how over- 
bearing would it be to you to think that you had 
to endure the other fourteen! But what would be 
the effect, if you knew you must lie there enduring 
the toment to the full for twenty-four hours! And 
how much greater would be the effect, if you knew 
you must endure it for a whole year; and how 
vastly greater still, if you knew you must endure 
it for a thousand years! O then, how would your 
hearts sink if you knew you must bear it for ever 
and ever; that there would be no end ! that after 
millions of millions of ages your torment would be 
no near to an end, and that you never, never should 
be delivered! But your torment in hell will be 
immensely greater than this illustration represents.” 

Before entering on his subject, Mr, Miall guards 
himself from the suspicioa of irreverence, or any 
quality inconsistent with piety, by adverting to the 
fact that a great number of justly eminent men, 
among whom he names Clement of Alexandria, 
Origen, Didymus of Alexandria, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Archbishop Tillotson, Dr. Arnold, and Rev. John 
Foster, have been unable to reconcile the orthodox 
belief on this point with the admitted character of 
God and the spirit and scope of the New Testament. 
The Church of England, too, if not antagonistic to 
the current doctrine, is at least neutral with respect 
to it; a very large proportion of the clergy, in- 
cluding among them not a few of the ablest and 
most exemplary, are among its determined oppo- 
nents. And in every communion are to be found 
men, by no means inferior to their brethren in 
ability, or culture, or piety, who regard it as 
untenable, and, indeed, though often at great cost, 
denounce it as false. 

After touching on the personal interest which we 
all have in the doctrine, Mr. Miall very justly 
observes that the examination of it is rendered 
imperative by the fact that modern scepticism finds 
its chief warrantin it. The wumber of the educated 
who reject the teachings of Christianity is large; 
but, he says, and we can confirm his remark : 

“More numerous is the class of deep-thinking 
though untutored men, who avow themselves dis- 
satisfied with its pretensions and opposed to its 
claims. . . . . Both parties agree in arguing—and 
surely the argument is cogent—that any system, 
one of the fundamental doctrines of which is irre- 
concilable, alike with its elementary truths, and 
with the scope of the whole, supplies evidence of 
its own unworthiness, and cannot be Divine in its 
origin, This doctrine they understand from the 
teachers of Christianity to be thus fundamental, 
they feel it to be thus irreconcilable, and so nothing 
remains for them but to reject the whole.” 

Adverting next tothe argument so often drawn 
from the supposed effect of the common belief in 
deterring from sin, Mr, Miall says, “as well argue 
that the water which turns the wheel that grinds 
the corn, must be therefore wholesome, as that a 
doctrine, because promotive of certain valuable 
ends, is therefore true ;” and he then enters into an 
examination of the alleged uses of the one in ques- 
tion, and places them io their proper light. Our 
space will not allow us to follow him at length 
through the various objections which he takes to 
the orthodox view, some of which are put with 
great force; but his line of argument may be 
gathered from the following summing up: 

“That we should be mirthful is the will of God, 
proclaimed in our own constitution; but it is im- 
possible, on the supposition that those whom our 
religion teaches us to love as ourselves are in re- 
mediless and unending woe. It is unquestionably 
the will of our Creator that we should be of sound 
mind; but if the doctrine in question be true, its 
realisation must be right: in proportion, however, 
to the distinctness with which we realise it, mad- 
ness cannot fail to be imminent. Heaven is the 
abode of happy human spirits; but unless we sup- 
pose them to have undergone a transformation 
inconsistent with identity, or to be the subjects of 
an indifference about others inconsistent with their 
perfect God-likeness, such happiness must be im- 
possible. The multiplication of our race is the 
appointment of Providence ; but the more that are 
born, the more are consigned to endless perdition ; 
therefore, the fewer that are born the better. The 
claims of Christianity on men are indubitable, 
so that its rejection involves guilt, and is 
without excuse; but this doctrine, presuming 
it to be essential to Christianity, brings doubt 
on the whole, and furnishes, if not a valid, a spe- 
cious excuse for infidelity. The subjection of any 
intelligent creature to sufferiog is in itself an evil, 
and only to be justified when the means of accom- 
plishing his greater good; but the popular theory 
represents the will of God concerning the con- 
demned as being satisfied in the mere fact of their 
helpless, endless agony. Luve to God is the sum 
of excellence, and the grace for which he holds 
men responsible; but the circumstance just de- 


scribed, if distinctly apprehended, is an inseparable 
obstacle to such love. God is boundlessly benevo- 
lent ; then it comports with boundless benevolence 
to will the existence of creatures whose existence 
it cannot but be foreseen will be an immortality of 
woe. God is necessarily and infinitely happy; 
then happiness, and that in the case of the God 
who ‘is Love,’ is consistent with the contemplation 
of woe perceived to be not only the most extreme, 
but of infinite duration. The character of God 
pledges Him to opposition to all evil; but, inasmuch 
as evil is never to cease to riot in the experience 
and character of the lost, that opposition is eternally 
unavailing.” 

The remainder of the pamphlet is devoted to an 
examination of the various passages of Scripture 
which are commonly supposed to teach the awful 
doctrine of never-ending torment; and concludes 
with asking, whether, “ viewed in the light of these 
various considerations, the doctrine can be true 2 
Is it not a relic of the teaching of the Church once 
bearing undisputed sway in these realms, and 
whose characteristic appeals have always been to- 
the low fears and interests of men? What if it be 
the key-stone of an arch? If it must be so, let the- 
whole topple and fall. Out of its ruins another 
may be constructed more suited to the require- 
ments of man’s conscience and heart, and more in 
harmony with the character and truth of God.” 
Firmly believing that this will be the case, we 
have no hesitation in recommending Mr. Miall’s. 
publication to those of our readers whose minds 
are at all unsettled in regard to the momentous 
subject of which it treats, or that have orthodox 
friends who are disposed to examine it freely and 
fairly, and whose minds it may serve to disburden 
of a crushing load of fear. 


THE NAME OF GOD IN FORTY-EIGHT 

LANGUAGES. 
As Louis Burger, the well-known author aud 
philologist, was walking in the Avenue des, 
Champs Elysées, during the late Paris Exposi- 
tion, he heard a familiar voice exclaiming, “Buy: 
some nuts from a poor map, sir; twenty for a 
sous! He looked up and recognised his old 
barber. 

“What! are you selling nuts?” said he. 

“Ah, sir, ’ve been unfortunate.” 

“But this is no business for a man like you.” 

“Oh, sir, if you could only tell me of some- 
thing better to do,” returned the barber, with 
a sigh. 

Burger was touched. He reflected a moment; 
then tearing a leaf from his memorandum book, he 
wrote for a few moments and handed it to the 
man, saying, “Take this to a printing office and. 
have a hundred copies struck off; here is the 
money to pay for it. Geta license from the pre- 
fecture of the police, and sell them at two centimes. 
a copy, and you will have bread on the spot. The 
strangers who visit Paris cannot refuse this tribute 
to the name of God, printed in so many different 
ways.’ ; 

The barber did as he was bid, and was always 
seen in the entrance to the Exposition selling the 
following hand-bill:— 

THE NAMB OF GOD IN FORTY-EIGHT LANGUAGES. 
Hebrew, Elohim or Eloah. Olala tongue, Deu. 
Chaldiac, Elah. German and Swiss, Gott. 
Assyrian, Hllah. Flemish, Goed. 

Syriac and Turkish, Alah. Dutch, Godt, 


Malay, Allu. English and old Saxon, 
od. ' 
Arabic, Allah. Teutonic, Goth. 


Language of Magi, Orzi. Danish and Swedish, Gut.. 
Old Egyptian, Teut. Norwegian, Gud. 
Armenian, Teuti. Slavic, Buch. 
Modern Egyptian, Tenn. Polish, Bog. 
Greek, Theos. Polacea, Bung. 
Cretan, Thios. Lapp, Jubinad. 
olian and Dorie, Zlos. Finnish, Jumala. 
Latin, Deus. Runie, As. 
Low Latin, Diex. Pannonian, Jstu. 
Celtic and old Gallic, Diu. Zemblian, Fetizo.. 
French, Dieu. Hindostanee, Bain. 
Spanish, Dios, Coromandel, Brama.. 
Portuguese, Deos. Tartar, Magatal. 
Old German, Diet. Persian, Sire. 
Provencal, Diow. Chinese, Prussa. 
Low Breton, Doue. Japanese, Goszur. 
Italian, Dio. Madagascar, Zannur. 
Irish, Die. Peruvian, Pachocumac. 
A few days after, Burger met the Barber. pal 
“Well,” said he, “has the holy name of God 
brought you good luck ?” , : 
“Yes, indeed, sir; Isellon an average a hundred 
copies a day, at two centimes each, or two francs; 
but the strangers are generous; some give ten 
centimes and others twenty. I have received half 
a-franc for a copy; so that, all told, 1 am making 
five francs a day.” 
“ Five francs a day!” | 
“Yes, sir, thanks to your kindness.” 
“Well!” thought Burger, as he walked away, “if 
I were not a literary man I would turn pedlar or 
publisher; there is nothing so profitable as sel 
the learning or wit of others.” 
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CHRISTMAS. 


CuristMas has come again. Let us re- 
joice and be glad. Let none of the joyous 
associations with the genial season be 
allowed to die. Though the festival be 
the oldest of our Christian festivals, we 
do not perpetuate old superstitions in 
retaining it. On the contrary, the idea 
which it enshrines becomes the brighter 
and the fairer the more the supersti- 
tions which have gathered around it fade 
away. Christmas has been hallowed 
through the ages of the church as the 
Nativity of the world’s Redeemer. Men 
rejoiced because then was born he who 
by his life and death redeemed them from 
the hell of eternal flames. But these 
superstitious notions are falling away. 
And still we see him who was born at this 
season a Redeemer, but a Redeemer from 
another and a truer hell, that of the sin 
which is in itself misery, degradation, and 
ruin. 

And we see that there is still infinite 
reason for rejoicing at this dear season. 
Our eyes are opening to see the true 
hell in all its horrors; to feel what 
glory and greatness human nature is 
capable of, and how it is dimmed and 
defaced and trodden down in the mire 
of iniquity. There rises in our hearts a 
feeling of inexpressible pity and sorrow 
for our captive and lost humanity, and we 
hailJxsus as the great being who comes as 
its deliverer. Yes, there is the same old 
reason for rejoicing—* This day is born to 
usa Saviour, who is Curist the Lorp.” 
That is the ground for rejoicing. It is a 
Saviour who has been born—not a mere 
Teacher. It is a “ strong Deliverer.”. It 
is one who has the power to burst open 
the prison gates and let the prisoners free. 
Jt is a mighty conqueror, who has the 
strength to prevail over the evil powers 
that guard the portals of the soul and hold 
it in bondage. ‘The glory of Christianity 
is not the new truth it teaches, for, in 
reality, it teaches no new truth, except by 
the prominence and distinctness it gives 
to a few grand but old truths. The glory 
of Christianity is the power it brings to 
free the human soul from the bondage of sin 
and enable it to live by the truth which has 
beengivenit. Menneedapowerto helpthem 
to do and be the right, infinitely more than 
one to teach them what is right. They 
are in the condition which Paut describes. 
They know the law—the law of right, but 
feel no power in it to inspire them with 
force to keep it. They want something to 
give them that power. It is here we 
think that Crist comes in. He is the 
“Power of Gop unto salvation.” It is 
not alone that he tells us what to do or 
what to believe by the power over us of 
his own divine life; he kindles in us the 
love of doing and the love of believing 
which draws us into harmony with him- 
self. Cunisr is then a real Saviour to us, 
and we may well rejoice at the anniversary 
of his birth. There is a grand hope for 
the world in the thoughts which this 
season brings. The birth of Jesus was 
the birth, or rather re-birth, of a grand 
hope. Forages the Hebrew prophets had 
handed from one to another wondrous 
dreams of future blessedness and glory— 
dreams, in some form or other, of the king- 
dom of Gop on earth. That dream was 
born anew in Curist in a fairer and more 
spiritual form. The primitive Christian 


imagination pictured it as sung by angels 
over him at the hour of his nativity. ‘Peace 
on earth and goodwill towards men,’ 
Jesus, no doubt, took up the dream and 
said, “The kingdom of Gop has come 
near,” But he added a mighty hope of 
the realization of the dream by showing 
how it was to be realised, by becoming 
himself the power by which it was to be 
realised. Surely the great dream has been 
already partly fulfilled through the power 
of Jesus. Surely the power of God has in 
some degree come on this earth—surely it 
has in some degree come in millions of 
souls through his influence. And as that 
influence is brought to bear more and more 
in all its purity on human hearts, when 
all the clouds of subtilty and false doctrine 
that have obscured it have vanished away 
and left the life of Jusus to shine out in 
all its beauty—-then we may well believe 
the great dream shall be more and more 
accomplished and the Kingdom of Gop 
shall be established at Jast. 

This is the great hope for our race that 
should inspire us at this season. It should 
make us rejoice in the event it celebrates, 
and it should open our sympathies towards 
our fellow-creatures. It should hallow 
all our social feelings, and make us tender 
to the young, the poor, the aged. It 
should breathe a purer, warmer love into 
the intercourse of our own homes, and 
make us desire to do something to bring 
Christmas joy into the homes of others. 
It should make us altogether full of love, 
alike for Jesus and for those whom Jxsus 
loved, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Rey. W. M. Punshon, in the Methodist Re- 
corder, thus gives his impressions of Niagara: 

“ On my way from Buffalo to Toronto I caught 
the first sight of that wonderful vision, which it is 
worth a pilgrimage from England to see. I have 
since had an opportunity of making it a study, and 
my conviction is that if there is anything in the 
world which defies at once description and analysis, 
and which excites in the behelder by turns ideas 
of grandeur, beauty, terror, power, sublimity, it is ex- 
pressed in that one word, ‘ Niagara.’ I have seen it in 
most of its suunmer aspects. I have gazed upon the 
marvellous panorama from the Rapids above, to the 
‘whirlpool’ three miles below. I have looked up 
to it from the river, and down upon it from the 
Terrapin Tower. I have bathed in its light, and 
been drenched with its spray. I have dreamed 
over it through the hot afternoon, and have heard 
it thunder in the watches of the night. On all the 
headlands and on all the islands 1 have stood en- 
tranced and wondering, while the mist has shrouded 
it, and while the sun has broken it into rainbows. 
I have seen it fleecy as the snow-flake, deepening 
into the brightest emerald, dark and leaden as the 
angriest November sky, but in all its moods there 
is instruction, solemnity, delight. Stable inits per- 
petual instability; changeless in its everlasting 
change ; a thing to be ‘ pondered in the heart,’ like 
the Revelation by the meek Virgin of old; with no 
pride in the brilliant hues which are woven in its 
eternal loom ; with no haste in the majestic roll of its 
waters; with no weariness in its endless psalm ; it 
remains through the eventful years an embodiment 
of unconscious power, a lively inspiration of thought 
and poetry and worship—a magnificent apocaly pse 
of God. One wonderful thing about Niagara is 
hat it survives all attempts to make it common, 
Like all show places it has its Arab hordes— 
Bedouins of the road, of the caravansary, of the 
river. All along the line, from the burning spring 
to the negro touters, who press upon you that 
there is “no charge for the charming view,” and 
down t» the spot where, with sublime contempt of 
natur+ and indifference to truth, a notice-board 
annou ces that “the whirlpool is closed on Sun- 
days,” Niagara is a grand institution for making 
peopl+ pay. Of course, also, it is the excursion 
termi ius forall the country round, and during the 
-eason attracts crowds that would make Words- 
werth as angry as when he denounced the railway 
which was to profane his own sy)ph-haunted Rydal. 
But these cannot vulgarise it—rather, it ennobles 
them, kindling in the most insensate breast an awe 
anda rapture of which they had hardly thought 
themselves capable before. I have yet to see it by 
moonlight and in winter. Under the combined 
influence of these two conditions it must be grand 
indeed. I cannot even confess to the disappoint- 
meat which go many affirm to be the first feeling 


of the mind on the sight of it. I was deeply 
impressed with it at the first, and all after-expe- 
rience has but deepened my delight and wonder.” 

The American Episcopalians, in their Convention, 
have been discussing the question of more bishops, 
but do not seem to have come to the conclusion 
which would have been anticipated from the belief 
they profess to hold, that these functionaries 
are able to bestow the Holy Ghost, and empower 
others to forgive sins. One would have been dis- 
posed to think that a Church could not well have 
too many such blessings. Yet the Rev. Mr. 
Hanckel reasoned thus: “Multiply miracles and 
you unmake miracles ; the stopping of the sun by 
Joshua is not a greater miracle than the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, which yet is not regarded as 
a miracle; so, multiply bishops, and you unmake 
bishops.” And he added: 

“You lower the dignity of the office, and you 
diminish its influence; and instead of those won- 
drous effects which we are told will result from the 
multiplication of bishops, you will find you have 
shorn yourself of your strength; for the fact that 
the bishop’s visit isa very unusual thing is what 
attracts the multitude to hear him. Make the visit 
a matter of frequent occurrence, daily, or even once 
in three months, and it becomes an ordinary occur- 
rence and his influence in that respect is gone.” 

Rev. Dr. Andrews, who spoke next, asked: 

“ What is it that gives such superior influence to 
Episcopal presence and counsel? Isit the superior 
talents of the bishop ? Notnecessarily. Is it hissupe- 
rior piety ? Notnecessarily. Is it the conviction on 
the part of the people that he holds under Divine 
authority? So does the Presbyter. No, sir, nevera 
It is the jurisdiction. It is the office, and the in- 
fluence of that office will be in proportion to the 
singularity of its functions and to the size and im- 
portance of territory over which it extends. Suppose 
the bishop visits each parish every month or every 
three months. He will only divide his power with 
the rector, and we shall have gained nothing.” 

Judged by their parishes and communicants, some 
of the bishops seem to have but small dioceses.. 
Kansas, for instance, reported only 171 communi- 
eants; Delaware only about sixteen parishes ; 
Florida only three rectors; but Arkansas was the 
climax, it had one rector, who was also bishop and 
officiated. A motion was made, but it was “tabled” 
without remark, to erase, in the “ ordination service 
for priests,” the authori:ation to retain or forgive 
sins. It was mentioned, in urging attention to 
education, that among seven millions of people 
between the Gulf of Mexico on the south 
and Tennessee and North Carolina on the north, 
the Episcopalians had only 1,982 school child- 
ren, The grandiloquent talk of this relatively 
small American sect, however, is very amusing. 
One of the chief speakers, for instance seemed to 
look forward to the day when the Anglican Church 
embracing its English mother, but resting on 
America as its centre of action, should comprehend 
the Christendom of the world. 


It appears that the Philadelpbia school-officers 
have resolved to discard all reading books from 
the public schools, and substitute daily newspapers 
instead. By this means they think the rising 
generation will be made acquainted with “ Con- 
gressional debates, State affairs, wars, and their 
causes, accidents, floods and fires, great public 
improvements, &c., subjects upon which the youth- 
ful mind will feed much more profitably than upon 
beautiful orations or pathetic fancy writings.” We 
very much doubt it. 

Tn an article which appeared in the JVation a 
short time since, and from which we give an 
extract, the statement was made that “mere intel- 
Jectual sympathy, or sympathy of any kind, is too 
subtle a thing to hold a religious organization 
together.” On this, Professor Gardner, of Chicago 
University; writes: 

“We should agree substantially with the main 
idea advanced, that some creed was necessury to & 
proper church organization, but differ very mate- 
rially in regard to its relative importance In the 
same. We think that the great mistake of the 
Christian Church, from the Papal degeneracy down 
to our own day, has been this very elevation of 
creed, so-called, to an importance Christ and his 
apostles never taught, nor intended it should 
bave, in the Christian éxxAyoia, You say 
that a school of philosophy, or a society of 
speculative inquiry, may be founded upon sym- 
pathy, but not a ‘church militant, a growing and 
agzressive church,’ We believe that just the oppo- 
site of this is true, and this conviction we appre- 
bend to be the only true exponent of Christ’s life 
and teachings. We believe that if Christ had 
intended to found his church upon a creed, he 
would have stated it so explicitly that there could 
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have been one, instead of the many there are now. 
It seems t» us plainly taught throughout the whole 
Gospel that Christ intended his church should be a 
brotherhood, united by # bond of divine as well as 
human sympathy, not an organisation shut in by the 
narrow bonds of an intellectual ‘credo. Protest- 
antism made as great a mistake when it founded 
its hopes upon belief as Catholicism did when it 
rested in works. We are told that the devils be- 
lieve; and we apprehend thata person may assent 
to any creed with just as little of the spirit of 
Christianity as the devil himself. . . . Iiéorues 
has too long been translated belief. Trust is an 
attitude as different from belief as light from 
darkness. I may believe without sympathy, but I 
cannot trust without sympathy.” 


MISSION WORK IN THE BUSH. 


The Christian World gives an interesting account 
of the bush missionary in Australia, from which we 
extract the following particulars: 

The bush in Australia is something like the 
jungle in India. It signifies the va-t tracts of 
primeval country where, for thousands of years, 
Nature has reigned supreme. But the restless 
energy of the Englishman has led him to open up 
paths in the once trackless wilds, and to build log 
huts and cultivate fields of maize where formerly 
the dusky aborigines hunted the timid kangaroo. 
These settlements, however, are often far apart, 
and the inhabitants are frequently for months at a 

»time deprived of the pleasure of gazing on a fresh 
‘face. We, the busy inhabitants of a densely popu- 
lated country, cannot form any adequate idea of 
the dull monotony of life in the bush, especially 
when unaccompanied by any trace of religious in- 
‘fluence. There is often no place of worship within 
a distance of several miles, and, shut out from all 
vivilising influences, from all religious associations, 
the settlers are frequently found sinking into a 
state of religious indifference, if not of absolute 
heathenism. But the watchfulness and foresight 
-of the religious world have proved equal to the 
-occasion. In more than one Australian colony 
‘bush missionary associations have been formed by 
-garnest-minded Christians, and with the happiest 
‘results. Asa rule, the labours of the missionaries 
are confined priocipally to the more accessible por- 
tions of the bush districts; but even these are 
sometimes more than sufficient to test the physical 
strength of the hardiest constitution. The Mis- 
sionary Society of New South Wales, alluding to 
the labours performed by their persevering mis- 
sionary during the nine or ten months that he has 
been in their employ, informs us that “it was fre- 
quently necessary for him to proceed on horseback 
with bags of books by a rugged mountain pass cr 
perilous bridle track to some solitary shepherd’s 
but or lonely farmhouse, where the feet of those 
‘that bring good tidings scarcely ever before trod. 
And still more frequently, in fulfilling his mission 
among the numerous islands and creeks of the 
Manning and other rivers, he had to make use of 


boats kindly lent him for the purpose, and pull ; 


from one homestead to another, bearing with him 
as freight the precious Bible, and delivering the 
message of salvation. The journeys by boat in- 
volved great toil, in which he was assisted by his 
son, whose help was very valuable.” The amount 
of work done personally by the missionary is 
illustrated by the following tabular statement of 
the results of his nine months’ exertions: 

Bibles and Testaments sold .....:se.ecseeseseeere ° 
Other books sold he 
Value realised from same .. 
Books given AwWayY........c0000 
Tracts distributed, about 


Distance travelled ........... 2,073 miles. 

Families visited..... 1,083 

Bervices Wel 5..0c..ccccs.cs0 ee svcscossene widuceapen ies 71 

Number of new agents appointed by the 
committee on his recommendation ,........ 


The need for missionary labour in many parts of 

the Australian bush is forcibly shown by the re- 
ports from the different agents of the association, 
as wellas by such extracts from the missionary’s 
journal as these: 
mm “ Visited the families on the mountain to-day. I 
believe that most had not attended service for four 
years, the nearest place of worship being seven 
miles away.” 

“Tn one family of orphans, a girl thirteen years 
of age, in answer to a question, said she had never 
been In a place of worship, and never heard the 
name of Jesus till she heard me speak of Him. 
‘The people expressed their thanks for the visit, 
shoping to see me soon again.” 


FATHER IGNATIUS AT HOME, 


Wes abridge from the Christian World the following 
account of a service, held on a Saturday evening at 
the residence of this religious notoriety, which pre- 
sents him in a somewhat more favourable light than 
that in which we have generally been led to regard 
him. 

Knocking at the door as we would when making 
aworning call, it was opened by a “sister” ina 
dark dress, and we at once wa'ked up-stairs to the 
first floor, where we could not at first obtain a seat. 
Two rooms were thrown into one, and presented a 
rather novel aspect, In the inner and smaller was 
m kind of high altar, on which were a vase of 


flowers, four lighted candles in lofty candlesticks, 
and a figure of Christ on the cross. Over the altar 
were the words, “The night is far spent; the day 
is at hand.” The altar itself was adorned with 
red, white, and blue coverings, and had a somewhat 
imposing appearance. As we entered, we saw on 
the side wall several small bills, such as are com- 
mon in Roman Catholic chapels, asking all present 
to pray for the final repos and souls of certain 
persons who had recently passed away from this 
world, “In your charity pray for the soul of,” 
&ec., was the form employed. Those present were 
principally females of a respectable class, and 
many of them wore jet beads and crucifixes, There 
were also three young gentlemen, a foreigner, and 
one or two men who looked like artizans. Many of 
the females were young, and, we thought, some- 
what nervous in their temperament. Flitting about 
were some “sisters” in white capsand dark dresses, 
and “ brothers of the order” in long, soft, sombre 
gowns. Altogether thescenereminded us of a Roman 
Catholic chapel. It was now time, but Father 
Ignatius had not come. A bell rang, and one cf 
the young monks went upstairs, came down again, 
passed to the ground floor, reappeared with a glass 
of wine on a tray, took it upstairs, returned to his 
place, sat still for a moment, and then went up- 
stairs again. There was now a bush of expectation. 
Presently the young monk came, followed by the 
Rev. “Father,” whose head was shrouded in his 
ample hood. He is rather above the middle size; 
his face is pale, closely shaven, and almost feminine 
in its cast. He moves with a quick, light step, and 
all his gestures betoken authority blended with 
love. He is evidently a gentleman—a man far re- 
moved from coarseness, vulgarity, and ostentation. 
As soon as he entered the congregation rose to their 
feet, and then, as he prostrated himself before the 
altar, knelt down in silent prayer. It was all very 
impressive, and adapted to attract persons of 
susceptible minds. On the Father rising to his 
feet, began a series of chants, prayers, doxologies, 
ascriptions to the Virgin, bowings, crossings, 
genu-flexions, posturings, risings, kneelings, and 
obeisances to the figure of Christ, lighting of 
candles, and strange exclamations, which reminded 
us alternately of services in St. Paul’s, Roman 
Catholic cathedrals, and Methodist chapels. The 
Father was never idle. He knelt before the altar, 
led the singing, arranged the chairs for the congre- 
gation, found a seat for “the Infant Samuel,” 
played the harmonium, intoned the prayers, and 
preached the sermon, 

Taking his stand in the doorway of the tworooms, 
he opened the Book of Common Prayer, and in a 
clear, soft, musical, and full-toned voice read the 
words: “Let a man so account of us, as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God. Moreover, it is required in stewards that 
a man be found faithful. But with me it is a very 
small thing that I should be judged of you, or 
of men’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine 
own self. For I know nothing by myself; yet 
am I not hereby justified; but He that judgeth me 
is the Lord. ‘Therefore, judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts; and then shall 
every man have praise of God.” From such a text 
we expected to hear a sermon surcharged with 
priestly assumption. Not so. Father Ignatius 
made no claims to priestly power, or anything of 
the sort. Weare all stewards; all Christians are 
priests—“ God’s clergy’—and we are all to be 
faithful. Simply, earnestly, and attractively did 
he preach, and we did not wonder at his influence 
over others. Having dilated on the text he, sud- 
denly, in substance, said, “ You will doubtless ex- 
pect me tosay something about the last trial that 
has befallen us. You know that the Bishop of 
London has inhibited me from preaching in St. 
Edmund’s. I have been forbidden to preach—not 
because I deny the infallibility of God’s book, like 
Dr. Colenso; not because I deny the divinity of 
Christ, like Mr. Voysey; but because I have en- 
deavoured to do what was my duty. I did not 
threaten to excommunicate a lady from the Church 
of England or the Church of Christ, but simply to 
expel her from the order whose vows she had 
broken. Do not be discouraged by our difficulties, 
Do not leave. One has left us, Sister Margharita 
sent in her resignation yesterday. Glorify God in 
trouble—do not leave us. We shall meet in the 
Music Hall, Store-street, on Sunday. Come there. 
We cannot go to St. Edmund’s. Ono Monday Ii saw 
the bishop, and he inhibited me from preaching 
there. Before retiring to rest that evening, I asked 
the Lord for a text, and I then opened my Bible, 
and my eye fell directly on the words—* I will smite 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 


Well, come to Store-street, and who knows butspecial 


unction may be given to us. There is a side room 
there into which you may take penitents, that you 
may pray with them, Oh! if you see any who are 
convinced—any who are struck down by the Holy 
Ghost—take them into the side room and plead 
with them and pray with them. Mind youdo this, 
Let us break down the detestable formaliy of the 
Church of England, and plead with them.” He 
then invited anyone present to offer prayer, and 
kneeling down, poured forth one of the most 
simple, earnest, evangelical, and edifying prayers 
we ever heard. He was followed by two persons, 
who prayed very much like Methodist class-leaders, 


and during their spiritual exercises the Father re- 
sponded aloud in a most Methodistical fashion. 
“Amen,” “Help us to pray, Lord,” “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,” and “ Hallelujah to the Lamb,” 
were some of the responses which burst from his 
lips. Then came a pause, after which he said, “ Let 
us repeat ten times “ Blessed be the name of Jesus,” 
and, as he led the chorus, all present were instantly 
exclaiming, “‘ Blessed be the name of Jesus.” We 
then sang a hymn, the Father pronounced the 
benediction, and said, “Let us all now depart in 
peace.” This extraordinary service thus came to 
an end, and we left the room, feeling convineed 
that we had seen and heard a fearless, holy, sin- 
cere, and heroic man of God. Father Iynatius stood 
on the stairs shaking hands most pleasantly with 
all who wished to do so; and a young monk, who 
was nursing a pretty kitten with a piok ribbon 
round its neck, opened the door, and we departed 
to our home musing deeply on this strange de- 
velopment of religious life in the Church of En- 
gland—Methodism, Ritualism, and Monasticism 
combined. 


THE LICENSING SYSTEM. 


THERE can be no doubt that one of the things which 
will come up for revision in the new Parliament 
is the licensing system, and that something must 
be done to remedy the evils of the increasing traffic 
in intoxicating drinks. In the Methodist Times, Mr, 
Henry Pitman gives the following history of the 
system down to the reign of Charles I., reserving 
its subsequent history for another article :— 

Before the reign of Henry VIL, the apothecary, 
I believe, was the sole dispenser of ardent spirit; 
and as alcohol is a poison, it is right that its sale 
should be regulated as strictly as the sale 
of opium or arsenic. Judged by its effects 
alcohol is the deadliest of poisons, for tens of 
thousands of human beings are by its use and 
abuse destroyed annually, the majority of whom 
are victims of a delusive belief or custom, and @ 
legalised system of temptation, for which the State 
and those who make the laws are responsible. 
Hence the importance of examining this question 
in its legislative aspect. , 

For nearly a thousand years the laws of England 
have endeavoured to curb this traffic. As early as 
the reign of Edgar (a.p. 959) it was enacted that 
no village should contain more than one alehouse, 
A curious precaution was taken against drunken- 
ness. Measuring pegs were fixed in the drinking 
cups, and no one was to drink more than the 
moderate draught of liquor between two of these 
pegs! We may be sure that such a law was evaded 
and abused, and it actually led to wagers as to 
who could swallow the most at a breath. This 
bibulous emulation disgraces Eton College to the 
present day. 

During the Middle Ages, the sale of liquor was 
not greatly restricted. Brewers were allowed to 
retail their ale—after it had been inspected—(a pre- 
caution required still more in these days of adultera- 
tion); and the sale was prohibited after curfew— 
eight o’clock. If modern tippling-shops were 
closed at that hour, there would not be half so much - 
drunkenness. 

In the reign of Henry VII.,in order to check. 
inebriety, a surety was required from ale-sellers for 
their good behaviour. This was the beginning of 
the present licensing system. It was already 
apparent that the free sale and general consumption’ 
ot fermented liquors was dangerous to the common 
weal; for in the words of a trustworthy chronicler 
(Hoveden) the land was “filled with tipplers,” 
and the alehouses had become “nurseries of in- 
temperance,” 

Fifty years later (1552) an attempt was made to 
lessen these evils by requiring a licence for the sale 
of ale; no person being permitted to open a drink- 
ing house without the consent of the justices. This 
celebrated Act (5 and 6 Ed. VI.) had for its 
preamble these suggestive words:—* Forasmuch as 
intolerable hurts and troubles to the common- 
wealth of this realm doth daily grow and increase 
through such ebuses and disorders as are had and — 
used in common ale-houses called tippling-houses,” 
&c,; and justices were empowered “to remove, * 
discharge, and put away common selling of ale and. 
beer in the said common alé-houses and tippling- 
houses in such town or towns and places where 
they shall think most meet and convenient.” tA 

In the following year another act was passed to | 
avoid “excess of wines,” by limiting the number 
of inns in the larger towns. Theincrease of taverns — 
and the evil practices of their frequenters were ~ 
assigned as the reasons for probibiting the retail 
sale of wine except under magisterial licence. This — 
act recited that not more than two wine licences 
should be granted in any town, with the exception — 
of London and about twenty other places, Queen | 
Elizabeth’s Government acted with commendable — 
vigour, and bundreds of ale-hcuses were closed. — 
Lord Keeper Egerton charged the judges to ascer _ 
tain “how many ale-houses the justices of the 
peace had pulled down, so that the good 
might be rewarded, and the evil removed.” i 

In 1597 the Justices were directed by Parliament — 
to diminish the nnmber of maltsters, and to 
vent, according to their discretion, the converting 
of barley into malt. Hines were also imposed upon 5S 


disorderly houses. 
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In the reign of James I., Acts were passed to 
“restrain the inordinate haunting and tippling io 
inns,” and for preventing the “odious and loath- 
some sin drunkenness.” It is on record that a 
Member of Parliament stated that the people of 
Bath, who desired that the inns of that ety might 
be limited to six, complained that fourteen others 
had been thrust upon them. 


MAHOMMEDANISM IN INDIA. 


In an interesting article on the secret societies of 
India, the Spectator says that of all these societies 
the most powerful and widely diffused is the 
Mahommedan population. Everywhere it has vil- 
lages, towns, temples, serais, places within which 
no infidel foot ever is or can be set. Its mission- 
aries wander everywhere, keeping up the flame of 
Islam, the hope that the day is coming when the 
white curs shall pass away, and the splendid throne 
which Timour won for the Faithful shall be once 
more theirs. They have their own papers, their own 
messengers, their own post, and they trust no other. 
Repeatedly, before the telegraph was established, 
their ‘agents outstripped the fastest messengers 
Government could employ, till the vexed and 
puzzled officials invented theories about carrier 
pigeons, dromedaries, a “ voice telegraph,” and we 
know not what. The simple explanation was that 
the Government express was carried by Mussul- 
mans, who carried the private news also, and 
allowed the private messengers to get on a 
few hours ahead. The news of our defeat at 
at Chillianwallah was carried by Government 
servants straight to a native palace in Calcutta, 
twelve hours before it reached the Vice- 
Toy’s desk. Every temple is as sacred from 
search as a harem, Every dervish, moollah, or 
missionary is a secret agent. Every Mussulman 
Court is a treasury to be drawn onif Islam is in 
need. All this organisation, which has always 
existed, has of late years been drawn closer, partly 
by the mutiny, which taught the priests their hold 
over the soldiery, partly by the expiration of the 
“century of expiation,” by which Mussulman 
doctors explain the infidel rule, partly by the mar- 
vellous revival of the Puritan element in Mahom- 
medanism itself. The old hereditary purpose 
to expel the infidel when possible has become a 
definite plan of insurrection at the first favourable 
chance, which chance it is settled, is to be the 
descent of the green flag from beyond the Sulei- 
man, This may happen any day, should a momen- 
tary defeat of our power in the hills tempt the 
Affghan Emir to proclaim a holy war, as the 
recently defeated pretender, Azhim Khan had 
solemnly promised to do. With such a promise 
before them, we do not wonder that the Mussul- 
mans of Bengal are subscribing, or even'that they 
are paying in Behar a sixpenny income tax to 
the temples, under a pledge of receiving their 
lands rent free when the day of triumph arrives. 
Intermediately they have little or nothing to fear. 
The Government of India wisely abstains from any 
attempt to regulate the social life of two hundred 
millions of men, And in a district like Dacca, where 
Mahommed gains thousands of converts every year, 
a holy war might be preached every Sunday in every 
mosque, and a “ sacred rent” be accumulated for 
years, without any official ever hearing of such 
oceurrences. Even when warned, Government 
can do very little. It cannot arrest Mussulman 
Inissionaries while Christians are preaching at will; 
and the body of the conspirators could not be 
reached except by a crusade against Mahommedan- 
ism as a creed—an impossible wickedness, which 
would involve a religious war proclaimed by Christ- 
ians on bebalf of Pagans against a monotheistic 
faith. The conspiracy must go on, and the Govern- 
ment of India can only, as it has just done, warn 
its foes that while it respects their temples, and re- 
frains from interfering with their sermons, and does 
not consider subscriptions as acts of treason, it is, 
nevertheless, thoroughly aware of all that is in- 
tended. 


FIRESIDE READINGS, 
CHRISTMAS MORN, 


O, swent angelic strains 
That sang the Saviour’s birth, 
And unto man God’s will proclaimed 
Of peace to all the earth ; 


Again to us de-cend 
Upon this holy morn, 

And to our inmost hearts this day 
Be Christ again new born: 


By us the song be heard, 
Of glory and of peace, 

To fill our souls with pure desires, 
And bid our follies cease. 


O, beauteous star of light, 

That first with radiance sweet, 
Unto the infant Jesus led 

The Gentiles’ wand’ring feet ; 


This day into our souls 
Thy rays of glory shed ; 

And, with glad willing hearts, may we 
To Christ, our Lord, be led; 

And may his holy light, 
Great God, to us be given, 

To guide us on our way through earth, 
Unto our home in heaven ! 


J. A. 
eg eee 


A TRUE SISTER. 


Tue house felt like a tomb. 

Oh, what a miserable, lonely day it was! Dark, 
too; for it had rained and rained untilit seemed as 
if it never would stop. The younger children 
were fretful—tbey hardly knew why, for they 
were not old enough to feel their loss. Charley 
and Albert—one twelve, the other fourteen—wan- 
dered disconsolately here and there, their hair 
awry, their hands in their pockets, sometimes 
trying to whistle, at others looking straight ahead, 
in that strange, absent way that indicates deep 
mental anguish. Mattie, a girl of sixteen, very 
small for her age, but with a face that told of latent 
energy and strong good sense, was in the chamber— 
the sad room that had been tenanted so long, and 
was now so sorrowfully empty! She had been sit- 


ting in her mother’s rocking-chair; now she came 


blindly forward, fell upon her knees by the side of 
the deserted bed, and cried in a voice broken by 
tears, “ Ob, what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

Not all the evidences of recent illness were yet 
removed from the darkened room, There stood 
the little table, placed now against the wall, half 
filled with phials, cups, and glasses. There stood 
the sick chair; sacred now, because her loving 
head had Jain against it for the last time. 
The footstool yet remained where her feet had last 
pressed it. Oh, how desolate! how desolate! 
those alone know who have lost a mother. 

“ Pray,” a voice seemed to whisper to the discon- 
solate girl. “No, I can’t pray; I can’t feel right; 
I can’t feel reconciled !” sobbed the young creature, 
almost convulsively. “I can’t feel it was right for 
her to be taken when we all needed her so. What 
can we do without you, mother?” and lifting ber 
hands, and with streaming eyes, she seemed indeed 
inconsolable, 

A few moments after the bell rang for breakfast. 
The poor girl, feeling that much devolved upon her 
now, wiped her eyes, arranged the folds of her 
hair hastily, and composing her feelings as best she 
could, went slowly down stairs. The nurse met 
her, a babe in her arms, a little child clinging to her 
disengaged hand. 

“Try to be as cheerful as possible, for your poor 
father’s sake,” she whispered. This had nearly 
upset the little calmness the young girl had ac- 
quired ; but she managed to keep down the tears, 
and returning her father’s “good morning,” took 
the place that had not long been vacant. She 
tried, sitting opposite her father there to drink her 
coffee, to taste her bread, but she could do neither. 
Strive against it as she might, the tears would 
come, and when she saw her brother’s lips tremble 
with emotion, she broke down, and burst into tears, 

Almost instantaneously the table was deserted. 
My. Mansfield hurried from the room; so did the 
boys, and Mattie was left alone. 

“Poor man! be hasn’t ate anything,” said the 
sympathising girl who had been waiting at the 
table; “what with his walking about all night, and 
then going without his meals so, it’s enough to 
break him down, and I shouldn’t wonder if it did.” 

“How zan we eat,’ murmured Mattie, “when 
we know where poor mother is? My food chokes 
me,” 

“ But it’s bad for him who has to go to his busi- 
ness, and work on as if nothing had happened,” 
continued the girl; “it’s a pity but that hed eat 
something. Besides, isn’t the soul of your mother 
at home, and at rest? It don’t signify anything 
that the body’sin the grave, you know; for that 
wasn't all of her. No, no, Miss Mattie; I expect 
to see my blessed mistress in heaven.” 

Mattie was silent. She was not sure but she was 
selfish in thus intreding her grief upon ber father. 
She did not remember him then, but thought only 
of herself. However, during the day her griet was 
uppermost. The house looked not only desolate, 
but everything was in disorder. Mattie could not 
see to do anything but weep and sigh. At dinner 
she scarcely restrained ber tears, and the supper 
wes still more wretched and uncomfortable. 

Usually there had been a fire made in the large 
and handsome sitting-room; but to-night Mattie 
said there was no need of it. Where was the use 
of sitting in gloomy silence, alone ? for without the 
mother, whose cheerful face had always smiled 
upon them, from her accustomed seat, though there 
were four of them, there seemed no life, no move. 
ment. Mr Mansfield arose from the supper-table, 
walked listlessly into the sitting-room, looked sadly 


—— 


around, and feeling the pressure of that unearthly 
stillness, he returned as moodily, and hurrying to 
his chamber, began to pace the floor again. The 
boys, after whispering a moment, took their hats. 
This roused Mattie. 

“Where are you going ?” she asked. 

“Only into cousin Will’s,” was the reply. 

As their cousin lived in the house adjoining, the 
children were often allowed to visit there, but 
seldom of an evening. Mattie, however, was too 
ji-tless and too sorrowful to hinder them, so they 
burried off, glad to be out of the gloom. And 
there was the elder daughter alone, still asking of 
pee the bitter question, “Oh! what shall I 

0 

Tired of weeping, it suddenly occurred to her 
that she should’ go into the nursery and see the 
babe, the helpless creature whose lot was evem 
more to be pitied than her own. She went slowly 
up the stairs, and summoning up her fortitude, 
entered. Fora moment her heart stood still, In 
the dimness she saw a form bending over the 
babe’s cradle, so like her mother, that she dared 
scarcely breathe. 

“Tt’s Miss Matherson; come in,” whispered the 
nurse. “I told her I thought you couldn’t cee any- 
one, but made bold to take her up here, that she 
might look at baby.” 

Mattie hesitated for a moment, then went for- 
ward, and put out her hand. The lady took it in 
silence. A minute after she said, “The dear little 
cherub! how sweetly he sleeps !” 

“Oh! to think he is motherless !” sobbed Mattie.- 

“You are in her stead, now,” whispered Miss. 
Matherson, who was Mattie’s Sunday-school teacher, 

“T can never do as she would,” cried the young 
girl, half choked by her grief. 

“No, but you can do your best, my dear; you 
have her example before you; you may be a 
second mother to these two dear children.” 

“ Home will never seem to me like home again,” © 
murmured the young girl. 

“Tt depends upon you, my love, very much,. 
whether this pleasant place may be restored to the: 
harmony and beauty of a family home,” replied! 
Miss Matherson, “Oh, how much depends upon 
you! how your father and your elder brothers will 
learn to Jean upon you.” ' 

“But I am of no earthly use,” sobbed Mattie. 

“You think so, because you have given yourself 
utterly to grief. Suppose now you tbiok and plan 
for the comfort of others. Study how best you can 
fill your mother’s place by making everything 
cheerful for those she loved. Your father needs 
great and kind attention. He was used to seeing 
her smile, to receiving her little offices of love. 
You can do much towards cheating his sorrow of 
its bitterness, by doing what sbe has done hitherto. 
Besides, you are a Christian, Mattie; you believe 
your mother has not wholly gone; only the poor 
clay that suffered here. She is not lost; you may 
think of her as bright and beautiful in the kingdom 
of our Father. Why mourn, then, as those without 
hope ?” 

Mattie was silent; but she was thinking. As she 
gazed on the babe, her heart yearned to love and 
teach it as her mother would. The thought of her 
father, alone in his desolate chamber, feeling 
almost, perhaps, as if he had no one to love him. 
Could she not sacrifice something more for him 
than merely her feelings? She would try; and 
first, after the resolve was made, after the good 
Christian teacher was gone, she went to God to 
know what to do. It was the first time that prayer 
seemed sweet in trouble, and she rose from her 
knees calm and more resigned to prepare for her 
duties. 

The next morning the sun shone goldenly, and 
Mattie, having risen betimes, had taken care to 
secure some of its brightest beams. Softly they 
lay across the dining-room floor, which with the 
furniture, had been carefully attended to, till both 
shone again. Late flowers were still blooming, and 
Mattie had cut a few, and arranged them in a 
bouquet for the breakfast-table. Wisely discard- 
ing her sombre garments, she made herself attract- 
ive, in aneat, light morning dress; and when her 
pale father entered, instead of greeting him with a 
tearful “good morning,” she went to his side, and 
busied herself about bim in little tender offices of 
love. The breakfast-table was cheerful; the boys 
felt the difference, and for the first time spoke of 
matters pertaining to their studies and their sports. 
Mattie joined them, and soon beguiled her father 
into a few words of quiet chat. She saw that the 
change affected him pleasantly, though be perhaps 
was unconscious of the fact—saw also that he was 
induced to sit longer, and that he seemed more 
refreshed by the meal. 

Both at dinner and tea, Mr. Mansfield perceived 
the something different ; that something seemed to 
muke his home pleasanter; and when Mattie, after 
the latter meal, said, “ Father, you'll sit with us 
to-night, won’t you?” and he went into the cheer- 
ful apartment, where the lamps were bright, and 
the blaze on the bearth reddeved the room; where 
the green study-table was drawn up near the little 
work-table where she had sat, and where Mattie 
now reverently took her seat—though the tears 
blinded bim, and his heart ached with intensity of 
pain, yet be felt the thoughtfulness of bis noble 
daughter, and thanked God who had left her to fill 
the cherished place. 

Ever after, Mattie worked on the hint thrown 
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out by her Sunday-school teacher. The boys felt 
that she made home attractive for them, and re- 
paid her thoughtful kindness, her patience, her 
motherly gentleness, by striving in all ways to be 
worthy of her love. They came to consult her on 
all matters; she was, as her father often ex- 
pressed it, his right arm. Especially did he feel 
grateful that his little children had not been left to 
the mercy of servants. She it was who taught 
them to pray—who guarded them from rude com- 
panions, and led them in the way of wisdom. And 
so judicious was her conduct, that she was the 
admiration of all who knew her. While other 
young girls possessed of her opportunities and 
attraction were wasting their time ia worse than 
useless idleness, giving their minds to frivolous 
pleasures, considering for weeks over the purchase 
of some perishable luxury, weeping over imaginary 
Sorrows, and sometimes feeling that life was only 
a sham and a burden, she was doing her part 
towards rightly training immortal souls, finding 
more true happiness in sowing good seed in the 
minds committed to her charge than adorning 
herself for the admiration of a thoughtless world. 


— 


A SERMON SPOILED, YET IMPROVED. 


AccorDING to the Clerical Journal, there was a 
minister who had obtained no small reputation 
among his brethren for his eloquence generally, and 
more particularly for the logical sequence and the 
“impressive conclusions” of hissermons, who on some 
great occasion was appointed to preach in the open 
air, and deeply interested his auditors througha long 
discourse. Just before the conclusion, however, 
he was observed to hesitate, and then in a 
rambling manner he recapitulated part of what 
had been already said until he reached a very 
lame and impotent finale. At the subsequent 
dinner, when the preacher’s health was proposed, 
“ Brother,” ssid one of the ministers present, 
“we must all, Iam sure, have been charmed with 
your discourse ; but, if I may hazard the observa- 
tion, I thought at the conclusion you lost the thread 
of your argument, and hardly equalled your ordi- 
nary eloquence.” “If I must tell you the reason,” 
was the reply, “thus it was: Just as I was about to 
conclude, I saw a poor man running up to the place, 
hot and dusty, and eager to hear. ‘Speak a word to 
him,’ said conscience. ‘ You will spoil your sermon 
if you do,’ said pride. And I did spoil it, I know ; 
but I have done him good.” 


TURKOMAN CUSTOMS. 


In his “Travels in Central Asia,” M. Vambéry 
mentions some singular customs of the Turkomans, 
from which we take the following: 

One is the marriage ceremonial, where the young 
maiden, attired in bridal costume, mounts a high- 
bred courser, taking on her lap the ecarcase of a 
Jamb or goat, and setting off at full gallop, is fol- 
lowed by th bridegroom and other young men of 
the party, also on horseback; but she is always to 
-avoid her pursuers, that no one of them approach 
near enough to snatch from her the burden on her 
lap. This game, called Kékbiiri (green wolf), is in 
use amongst all the nomads of Central Asia. 

Another singular custom has reference to the 
mourning for the decease of a beloved member of 
the family. It is the practice, in the tent of the 
departed one, each day for a whole year, without 
-exception, at the same hour that he drew his last 
‘breath, for female mourners to chant the customary 
'dirges, in which the members of the family present 
~are.expected to join. In doing so, the latter pro- 
vceed with their ordinary daily employments and 
occupations, and it is quite ridiculous to see how 
tne Turkoman polishes his arms and smokes his 
pipe, or devours his meal, to the accompaniment of 
these frightful yells of sorrow. A similar thing 
occurs with the women, who, seated in the smaller 
circumference of the tent itself, are wont to join in 
the chant, to cry and weep in the most plaintive 
manner, whilst they are at the same time cleaning 
wool, spinning, or performing some other duty of 
household industry. The friends and acquaintances 
of the deceased are also expected to pay a visit of 
lamentation, and that even when the first intel- 
ligence of the misfortune does not reach them until 
after months have elapsed. The visitor seats him- 
self before the tent, often at night, and by a thrilling 
yell of fifteen minutes’ duration, gives notice that 
he has thus performed his last duty towards the 
defunct. When a chief of distinction, one who has 
really well earned the title of Baton (valiant), 
perishes, it is the practice to throw up over his 
grave a Joszka (large mound); to this every good 
Turkoman is bound to contribute at least seven 
shovelfuls of earth, so that these elevations often 
have a circumference of sixty feet, and a height of 
from twenty to thirty feet. In the great plains 
thesa mounds are very conspicuous objects ; the 
Turkoman knows them all, and calls them by their 

names—that istto say, by the names of those that 
rest below. 
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THE TRUE THING THE BEST. 


Tw) young masons were building a brick wall 
—the front wall of a high house. One of the n, 
in placing a b-ick, discovered that it was a little 
thicker on One side than on the other, 


His fellow-workman adyised him to throw it out. 
‘“* Tt will make your wall untrue, Ben,” said he. 
“Pooh !”? answered Ben, ‘what difference will 
such a trifle as that make ? You're too particu- 
lar.” 

‘** My mother,” replied his companion, ‘taught 
me that ‘truth zs truth,’ and ever so little an un- 
truth is a lie, and a lie is no trifle.” 

“Oh,” said Ben,‘‘that’s all very well ; but I 
am not lying, and have no intention of doing so.” 

“Very true ; but you make your wall tell a lie ; 
and I have somewhere read that a lie in one’s 
work, like a lie in one’s character, will show itself 
sooner or later, and bring harm, if not ruin.” 

“Pll risk it in this case,’’ answered Ben, and 
he worked away, laying more bricks, and carry- 
ing the wall up higher, till the close of the day, 
when they left off work and went home. 

The next morning they went to resume their 
work, when behold, the lie had wrought out the 
result of all lies! The wall getting a little slant 
from the untrue brick, had become more and 
more untrue as it rose higher, and at last in the 
night had toppled over, obliging the masons to 
do all their work over again. 

Just so with ever so little an untruth in your 
character—it grows more and more untrue if you 
permit it to remain till it brings sorrowand ruin. 

Tell, act, and live the exact truth always, whether 
in bricklaying or anything else. ‘‘ For,’ as 
our earliest tragedy well says, 

“ Right will always live, and rise at length 

But wrong can neyer take deep root to last.” 

ee 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


“ Grory to God and peace on earth,” 
The angels sang at Jesus’ birth ; 

We mortals join the heavenly throng, 
And loud repeat the Christmas song. 


And who is he of lowly state, 

On whom both men and angels wait ; 
What is his name? what his abode, 
Why sounds the ery “ Glory to God 2” 


In swaddling clothes, wrapped softly round, 
The babe is in a manger found, 

No room for him in Bethlehem’s inn, 

Who came to save from death and sin. 


Though of a lowly virgin born, 
Bearing in meekness taunt and scorn; 
Bless’d Jesus, shining forth in thee 
God’s brightest image here we see. 


The Prince of life, the Saviour, Thou, 
In whose high name each knee shall bow; 
Joyful we catch anew the strain— 


“Glory to God, goodwill to men!” BP: 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENTS .—The Rev. A. Rush- 
ton has received and accepted a cordial and un- 
animous invitation to become the minister of the 
Hindley Unitarian vongregation, and willenter on 
his ministry there at the end of February next. 

Dunprx.—Desirous of taking advantage of every 
favourable opportunity for getting the attention of 
persons likely to accept of Unitarian principles, Mr. 
Williamson secured a room in a densely populated 
district of Dundee, in which he has given week 
evening lectures for several months. Last Thurs- 
day night, Mr. Charles Dand, a recent convert to 
Unitarianism, gave an essay, in which he stated 


his reasons for leaving the Presbyterian body and | 


joining the Unitarians. Discussion was invited ; a 
few questions were put and well answered; a 
hearty vote of thanks was given to the essayist. 
The audience was composed chiefly of strangers. 
Hastines.—Last week, the Rev. R. Spears delivered 
three lectures at the Unitarian Chapel, explanatory 
of Unitarianism. They had been well advertised 
throughout the town, with notice that after each 
questions might be asked. The weather was very 
unfavourable. On Tuesday, the hearers were thirty- 
five in number ; the orthodox strangers were not 
many. On Wednesday, the hearers were sixty, 
and on Thursday, seventy-five, as the interest of 
the discussion increased each evening. On the last 
evening, there may have been fifty strangers, of 
whom about seven were Wesleyan or Independent 
Scripture readers, who kept up the discussion for 
about an hour and a half. The whole created con- 
siderable excitement throughout the town. 

Lonoton.—On Tuesday evening last, the Rev. B. 
Glover, of Crewe, lectured in the Mission-room on 
“What do Unitarian Christians Believe?” and at 
the conclusion of the lecture tracts containing the 
substance of the discourse were given to the 
strangers present. 

Montrosz.—The Rev. H. Williamson, of Dundee, 
lectured here again on Monday night to a much 
larger audience than on the previous occasion. The 
lecture was intended to set forth the application of 
Unitarian principles to the real problems of human 
life. The deepest interest was manifested, and a 
vote of thanks was awarded to the lecturer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NULICHS Lu COKR«SPONDENTS, 
Recetven.— A Creed without @ do.bt.” 
R. L.—Lewt week. 


PRIZE BOOKS AND PRESENTS. 


To the Editors,—I should be glad if you would 
allow me to suggest to the friends of our Sunday 
schools, and others, the desirability of exercising 
great caution in the selection of books which have 
the appearance of being moral and religious in their 
character, and which books they might be disposed 
to regard as suitable for pre-ents to children, I 
have reason to believe that books of a very objec- 
tionable type of theology have been given to Sunday 
scholars. It is, perhaps, too much to expect a parent 
or teacher to read all the books he or she may give 
away. Still something may be done in the selection 
of the publisher, Avoid the Religious Tract Society’s 
books, for in them you'll find the orthodox ele- 
ment insinuated wherever it be possible. The 
same may be said with respect to Nelson, of Edin- 
burgh. W. and R. Chambers’ books may almost 
always be relied upon. I doubt if our own books 
are sufficiently usedin this way. There is Mr. Spears’ 
“Unitarian Handbook,” which ought to be put into 
the hands of all our elder scholars, “ Mr. Sharpe's 
New Testament” is another of our own books which 
does not get a fair chance with the booksellers, and 
possibly not with Unitarians. “The Life of Travers 
Madge,” I notice, is advertised for 1s. 6d. The new 
volume of “The Sunday School Penny Magazine,” 
besides others published by reliable houses, offer 
no excuse to professed Unitarians for circulating 
with their sanction principles of the religious life 
which they themselves have given up as false.— 
Yours faithfully, H. WILLIAMSON, 

Dundee, Dee. 21, 1868, 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. G. 
H. Wells, M.A., on ** The Faith of the Gospel.” 

Kendal.— On Sunday, induction of Rey. John Russell. 
Preachers; Morning, Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A.; evening, 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey. 

London: FReEr CurIstrAN CHURCH, CLARENCE-ROAD, 
KenrisH Town.—On Sunday morning, a discourse by 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden on ‘The Angel Voices;” he 
will also preach in the evening. 

London: NEwineTon GREEN.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee. Subject: 
“Conversation with certain Greeks.’ 

London: STAMFORD-STREET.—Watch night service on 
New Year’s Eve. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 


Birth. 
DENDY.—On the 19th inst., at Tower Hill, Worsley, the wife 
of Mr. John Dendy, of a son. 


Wurringe, 
SMITH—LEACH.—On the 23rd inst.. at Cross-street Chapel, 
Manchester, by the Rey. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., Mr. John 
Smith, of Collyhurst, Manchester, to Miss Selina Leach, of 


Middleton. 
Benth. 


WESTLAKE.—On the 17th inst., at Morstonheaee Mary, © 


daughter of the late Mr. John Westlake, aged 


OWN G to the Ravages of the Vine Disease, 
the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from the island of MADELKA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 


formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 


Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. 

Since the disappearance of the disease, the Culture of the 
VINE has again attracted attention, and fora deat ne past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might be a trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at considerable paths, to 

PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE ISLAND, 
_ and have selected one which we can offer at 
423. PER DOZEN. , 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER ..26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ..... ll, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ... -28, High street. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 
Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY is one of the best in tue Midland counties. K. 
aud T. sen l out a good article, and are careful to be moderate 
in their charges. Frieuds out of B.rmingham may save from 
15 to 20 per cent. by purchasing what they may require a& 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’s. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plan 
was formerly es and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lo’ 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


LON SN Bs S H EUR Rae 
Quarter casks, £10, 10s.; Octaves, £5, 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HERFORD, 174, Cooper-street. 


SCARLET FEVER, 


&e. aes 
WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS © 


wer 
permitted 


@ of BEDDING and WEARING see Chemi — 


eal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham Gene 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on ms plication. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, ; 
EXCHANGE BULLDINGS, STEPHENSON ‘PLACE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


iA BEL MORRALL’S DOUBLE-EY ED 
NEEDLES, 51, Picca lilly, Manchester. 
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PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
The Rey. JOHN JAS. TAYLER, B.A., Principal of 
Manchester New College, London, will preach on Sunday 
next, and will administer the Sacrament at the close of the 
morning Service, commencing at a quarter before eleven. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD. 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS will be held in 

the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on Monday, 
“Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 18, 19, and 20, 1869, com- 
mencing at ten o'clock each day. 

On Monday evening the BUSINESS MEETING will be held 
at six o’clock, when the report and statement of accounts for 
the year 1868 will b» presented and submitted for adoption. 

On Pepecay oven the SOLREE will be held in the Large 
Room of the Memorial Hall; R. M. SHIPMAN, Esq., in the 
chair. Tea on the tables at half-past five o’clock. Chair to be 
taken at half-past six o clock. 

' _ On Wednesday evening the ADDRESS to the Retiring Stu- 
.dents will be given in Cross-street Chapel by the Rey. C. C. 
Coe, of Leicester. S+rvice to commence at seven o’clock. 

Tickets for the Soirée, price 1s., may be had from the Secre- 

taries; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Macket-street; or 

» Mr. Jones, at the sae a ebcariscanre eae 
ae > ” 

. G. HARDING, } Hon. Secs. 

GEO. WADSWORTH, Juu., Assistant Secretary. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


' POOLE. 
~ The veg Raper er will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 
~The amount of subscriptions already advertised.... £819 2 4 


DO ARAMA A Sn 


SFE Mae, Siubineton Gosport cic vecasceccelsedeceicecsee, » O10, 0 
Henry Long, Esq., 2nd donation ........... Seater 200 
ven 6. Snes REED fo So vescshives. AL adams 110 

W.J. Lamport, Esq., PATOL DOO Les Ge «ch avis Svs seite'ss 50 0 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by either of the 
‘following: H. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
P A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE.—The CLASSES will 
RECOM MENCE on Monday, January 4, 1869. 

FACULTY OF ARTS (including the Department of the 
Applied Sciences.)—The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on 
Tu+sday, January 5, 1869. ; 

In most of the classes such a division of the subjects is 

‘made as enables students to enter with advantage at this 


iod. 
Pome SCHOOLS for BOYS between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen —The LENT TERM will BEGIN for NEW PUPILS 
at 9 30 am. on Tuesday, January 12, 1869, Former pupils 
must return on the following day. | 

The EVENING CLASSES for CLASSICS, MODERN 
LANGUAGES, MATHEMATICS, the NATURAL 
SCLENCES, LAW, &c.—The LENT TERM will COMMENCE 

_- on Monday, January 11, 1869. 
' Prospectuses of the various departments of the College, con- 
- taining full information respecting classes, fees, days, and 
_ hours of attendance, &c., and copies of regulations relative to 
the entrarice and other exhibitions, scholarships, and prizes 
ex) to competition by the students of the several faculties, 
~ be obtained at the office of the College on application, 

either personally or by letter. , 
The College is very near the Gower-street Station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
=e of the North Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
ways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
December, 1663. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, Drrpysuire. 

Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 

of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 

limited number of Young Ladies to educate. References and 

‘prospectus forwarded on application.—Postal address, Oller- 
enshaw, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


ARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT.— 
The Rey. WILLIAM HARGRAVE, B.A., Lond., is 
-desirous of receiving a limited number of Young Gentlemen 
to board and educate. 
Prospectus on application. 


; LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton. 
Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his Scheol after the Chrirtmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 

_ Few VACANCIES. 


1 iad UCATION. —14, GREAT STAN- 
HOPE-STREET, BATH. 

4 Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 

LADIES, woom she educates as members of a fami! 


y. 
_ . Bathis considered a healthy locality, and offers great facilf- - 


’ “ties for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on applicstion to Mrs. detery 

____ Referees: Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton, 
+ Mancnester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 

tar M ays Ba h; FE. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 

| -M.A., late Vice- Master of University College School, London; 
_ J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol, j 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts, 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 

conducted by the Misses MAR!'IN. The Pupils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on Thursday, January 2\st, 1869. 


al 
TAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Man- 
chester.—Head Master, the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, M.A. 
House large and commoiious, locality healthy, playground 
attached, and number of pupils Jimited. 'erms per annum: 
For boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for boarders, 
above 14 years of age, £40. Day scholars admitted at 
12 guineas a year each.—Full particulars on application. 
N.B. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys and 
Girls, by Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For boarders, £25; for day 
scholars, four guineas a yeas. The next Quarter will com- 
mence on Tuesday, January 21st, 1809. 


NUTSFORD.—Mrs. Lawford’s School 


for Little Boys will be RE-OPENED on Saturday, 
January 30th. 


TE Fer Grove Scuoor, Alderley Edge.— 

Postal address, Mr. WOOD, “ The College,” Wilmslow. 
References: Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P.; John Aleock, Esq. 
(Messrs. Ashton Bros., and C..), Highfield, Bred»ury; James 
Hervey, Esq., Alderley Edge; Sam1. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow. 


1GH SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 
Principal: Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
FEW VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS. 
Terms: Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
. New Quarter, Jan. 21, 1869. 


ANCASTER, —The Rey. D. DAYISs, 
B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Feb. 5th. 


YOUNG MAN, 22, wishes an Engage- 
ment ina place of TRUST, where he could board with 
employer. Ten or twelve miles from Manchester preferred 
Address, Miss JONES, Holyrood, Barnes Green, Manchester. 


ANTED, a RESIDENT TEACHER in 


a Ladies’ School. She must be able to give good 
instruction in Music, German, French, and English.—Apply, 
stating age, experience, and salary, to O, Herald office. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a re-engage- 

ment as GOVERNESS. Accomplishments, English, 

French, Music, and Drawing.— Address, G. 8. O., at the 
Herald office. 


ANTED, a Situation as ASSISTANT 

TEACHER, or Manager in a Girls’ School. Several 

years’ experience in teaching, and a good needlewoman.—Ad- 

pe K. L. C., Carter Lane Mission, Doctors’ Commons, 
ondon. 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAG 


for 1869 NOW READY, in three editions, No. 2.4 

6d.; No. 3, in roan, with tuck and pocket, price lr ,yeéen 

Give your orders at once to the Agents ofthe H 9nd, at 

JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manche. of the 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, London. " 


AINES’ LANCASHIRE. + 
HARLAND, Esq. In two thickeliyering j ‘ 
4to volumes. Price £3, 13s. 6d. Volr elivering judg 
the second volume (the publication o' anagers of Spa- 
by the lamented death of Mr. Harle dy Huntingdon’s 
the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, bh 'p, gratification ot 
will ba issued early in 1869. A» Hine san a 
auplication, by letter, to Mr. GJ “i ing, a te a 
chester. ’ be gaine y suc 
London: G. Routledge and So: upposed it was in the 
AINES’ LANC.gan by dissenting from 
Editor (Rev. Brook to dissent among them- 


and transmit any orCsejlor Stuart never, we su 
est ,.~< ee ee 
Broughton, Manchest im to determine the right- 
i endowment—never r 
HE TF b bethaps, 


- of a series of snits to determine 


gold squander in pampered meni. 
choice cigars, blood horses, and other™D. 
of a luxury which every lover of his 
to pray God Almighty to check. The 1, 

line of paying their own clergy would k THE DAY 
beneficial to the members of the Churé, 
land.” 


Commenting on Mr. Morley’s observatitd® for the use 


of England,” while admitting that they are, | 
Bayne thinks that the arguments for the disestal 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 


!AN EYiIDENCE.—For the contents of this work, 
see the Unitarian Herald, No.398. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, 


: lyol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
(Exactly the same as the Fiist Edition.) 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THIRD EDITION 
1 vol., crown 8yo., handsomely bound, cloth, bevelled boards, 
with portrait. 
Price Five SHILLINGS, 
London: Hamiltonand Co, Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


Copies of either edition may also be procured post free, 
direct from the author, by enclosing Stamps or Yost-oflice 


Order to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. +E 
pas LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to ALL Martineaw’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1868-9. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 182 pp., well bound, cloth 
lettered, price 3s. 
WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 
MEMORIAL VOLUME of the Late 
GEORGE BROWN, Barrister-at-law, 
Containing 16 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 
With Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be glad to supply it post free to all 
persons sending their names and 3s. worth of Lents 2 pa 
Any profit accruing from the volume will be added to the 
fund for carrying out an object for which Mr. Brown had 
long and earnestly striven, viz., tue building of a new chapel. 


May be obtained from 
Mr. JOSEPH LEE, 
Barnard Castle. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


t present, omy’ n TOOL PENNY MAGAZINE. 


dy, thi 
people—those who ear} OR 1868. 
which they paid. He says. 9 :dges, &c., &c., 18. 6d. per vol. 
rdges, 28 ” 


, Secularisation i Why, it i for Christmas and the New 
we desire of a fair proportion, 
wealth which the Anglican aristot: JONES 


Square, Manchester; 


8, Strand, London. 


‘4lt lettered. 
inday-school 


“the circumstances and conditions of the Gof seligious 
of Ireland are different from those of the ChtUNDAY- 


v of their 


1. Narrative-Of moneys vested in trustees for 
sylvania. Pa diocese of Natal? The silliness and 


2. Liddo . ° 
Carpenter, of the observation were equal. 


% Sonishing, but encouraging, to see how 
By C. 46 Conservative organs are beginning to 

bu ate the separation of Church and State 
stveonce appeared to them the abomination of 
=ztion. Thus the Standard writes :— 
J losing the advantages of establishment the 
‘Church must recover the privileges of liberty. 
is to be deprived of State patronage; she must 
‘be liberated from State control. Her funds 
t be at the disposal of her own executive, to 
listributed and employed at its discretion for 
best interests of the entire community. She 
t recover her lost powers of legislation, govern- 
t,and discipline. Sbe must be free to elect 
»wn parliament, to define her own form of wor- 
, to regulate her own affairs, to erect her own 
inals, to enforce her own laws. There must 
o pretence on the part of the State to curtail 
freedom or to dictate her choice.” 
ot less explicit is the John Bull: 
Che advantages of an established over a dis- 
blished Church far exceed some evils; but it is 
ly monstrous to propose to deny the Church 


lishment and disendowment of the latter, though Y. 
somewhat different, are not a whit less powerful 

than those for the disestablishment and disendow- “¢ 
ment of the former. He says: 


“They are too numerous to recount, and each 
would in itself be conclusive. Take one or 
two. The national legislature and the courts of 
law ought to do the nation’s work, which can- 
not be to adjust theological disputes or to 
perfect the theory and practice of ecclesias- 
tical millinery. The Free Churches have proved 
that clergymen can be maintained without 
appropriation of the public money, and Episcopa- 
lians ought to have no ascendancy in this respect 
over other denominations, The ecclesiastical con- 
dition of England is one of frightful anarcby, which 
can be abated only by letting Episcopalians, like 
other religionists, manage their own affairs, and pay 
their own clergy, The stupendous public burdens 
cannot, with effective maintenance of the services, 
be materially reduced without the application of a 
considerable sum of money; and this application, 
required by a grand necessity, the nation is bound 
to make of its ecclesiastical revenues, Why should 
Irunon? The fact is, if you will only consider it 
calmly, that the arguments in favour of the dises- 
tablishment and disendowment of the Church of 


"if 
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England are absolutely overwhelming, and that not| Newman or Manning amongst the Ritualists. 


one argument can be adduced on the other side 
which will hold water. ; 
are adduced by the advocates of establishment and 
endowment of the Church of England weigh in the 
opposite bulance. C ¢ 
the people of England like their Church. I know 
that very many of them do. I infer from the fact 
that they ought to pay for it, and that paying for 
it will be to them a pleasure.” 

While agreeing with him that it is “unwise to 
originate schemes which are practically useless,” 
Mr. Bayne thinks, 


“Mr. Morley has a poor apprehension of ‘ what 
main currents draw the years’ if he does not per- 
ceive that the proposal for simple and universal 
disestablishment and disendowment of ecclesiastical 
bodies throughout the United Kingdom is rapidly 
becoming a practical proposal in these days. Does 
Mr. Morley think that Dean Alford is alone among 
Churchmen in believing that the day draws nigh 
when the Episcopalian Church also will be con- 
tent to strike her roots into the rich depths of 
England’s soil, and to spread abroad her branches 
to that soft blue of England’s sky which canopies 
her like the smile of God? Tens of thousands 
of Churchmen, loving their Church with a per- 
fect love, convinced that she is no more in- 
capable than other Churches of freedom and 
self-government, vexed to behold her doctrines 
flung to the winds by the committee of Privy 
Council, and her battlements honey-combed with 
Popish rats, feel that the hour of her emancipation 
must soon strike. No one now, unless he is uncan- 
did or a dunce, has the effrontery to deny that 
those who demand the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Church of England may be 
animated with sentiments of the most cordial 
amity towards her. And does Mr. Morley find no 
practical meaning in that sign on the Scottish 
horizon which even Blackwood deems a presage 
of great ecclesiastical change? The Scotch, it 
appears, are boldly declaring for universal disesta- 
blishment and disendowment. And will the Welsh 
be far behind them? . . . The Church of England 
in Wales, which most assuredly is not the Church 
of Wales, will not have five words to say for her- 
self when summoned to the bar of justice.” 


THE ST. ALBAN’S RITUAL CASE 


As our readers, no doubt, are aware, judgment has 
been given against Mr. Mackonochie by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council upon all the four 
offences with which he had been charged in the 
Court of Arches, viz., 1, Elevation of the paten and 
cup, and kneeling; 2, using lighted candles; 3, 
using incense; and 4, mixing water with the wine 
in the solemaisation of the Holy Communion. The 
Pall Mall Gazette, in considering the decision, says : 
“Tt raises one point of considerable interest, and 
for those whom it concerns of a good deal of diffi- 
culty. What will the Ritualists do under the cir- 
cumstances? Will they stay, or will they go? and 
if they go, willthey go in the same direction as 
their predecessors went five-and-twenty years ago, 
or will they try the experiment of setting up a free 
Church of England? . . If they stay where 
they are, they will surely find themselves in a 
peculiarly unpleasant position. If we contrast 
their pretension as priests with their condition as 
clergymen of the Church of England, their posi- 
tion is perfectly ludicrous. They can, if we 
believe them, perform all manner of stupendous 
invi-lble miracles, they are the channels to 
mankind of ineffable benefits, and yet they are 
prevented from making a single gesture or 
adding a single ceremony to their work which a 
few highly respectable, but perfectly prosaic and 
unmiraculous lawyers decide to be beyond a line 
imposed by Parliament about two centuries ago. 

. There is no accounting for tastes, but the position 
certainly must be very unpleasant. Perhaps, after 
all, it is not so unexampled as it looks at first sight. 
Genuine belief in the existence of all manner of 
femi-miraculous qualities is consistent, as expe- 
- Tience shows, with very rough treatment of its 
possessor, Charles V. and Philip II. implicitly 
believed in the supernatural pretensions of various 
Popes, whom they treated, as occasion required, 
with the utmost personal harshness, and with the 
most distinct manifestations of personal contempt 
and dislike. The Ritualist clergy may perhaps 
flatter themselves that, though restrained as to the 
circumstances under which their powers are to be 
exercised, the bulk of their congregations believe 
in the exi:tence of the powcrrs themselves as 
much as Charles and Philip believed in the powers 
of the Pope. This would, we think, be a fond 
delusion, but it is the only one, as far as we can 
see, which would render their position tolerable. 
Let us suppose that they were to go. In what 
direction would they depart? If they became 
~ Roman Catholics, they would add a little to the 
force of the Chureh of Rome, though that little 
would consist rather in the stir excited by a batch 
of conversions than in any accession either to the 
numbers of the Roman Catholie Church or to the 
ability of its leading men. Such converts as Rome 
could get by the intellectual attractions of the 
system have been obtained long ago. There is no 


Even those facts which | 


We are told, for example, that | 


| They are emphatically a feeble folk, and if 
they become Roman Catholics they individually 
would never be beard of again, That they would be 
able to take their congregations witb them, at least 
in any considerable number, appears to us utterly 
unlikely. They have certainly contrived to make 
an amount of noise in the world disproportioned 
to their real importance: but we are greatly mis- 
taken if they have obtained any real intellectual 
hold upon any appreciable proportion of the popu- 
lation. The spirit which led hundreds of thousands 
of Scotch people to support their pastors in their 
secession from the Establishment is not roused by 
the feeble-minded man millinery which becomes 
serious only when it degenerates into gross super- 
stition and deliberate priestcraft. We should esti- 
mate the chances of a free Churchestablished by the 
Ritualists at an even lower figure than the chances 
of a secession to Rome under their guidance. Tho 
whole theory of Ritualism is essentially sacerdotal. 
It is all for the priest and very little for the people, 
and it is a rule almost, if not quite, without ex- 
ception, that those who pay the piper cal! the 
tune. Free Churches, with hardly any exception, 
must be governed by the laity, because they are paid 
by the laity. In course of time, no doubt, the clergy 
may accumulate permanent endowments which 
will render them independent; and a higbly or- 
ganised body like the Roman Catholic Church, which 
has always claimed spiritual’ powers of the most 
tremendous kind, and which claims them now in as 
peremptory a manner as ever, and witb no intention 
of withdrawing or modifying its claim, is able to 
exercise real compulsion over those who believe in 
the reality of the claim put forward in proportion to 
the vividness of their belief. It is, however, very 
difficult to suppose that any one can be so weak as 
really to attribute to the Ritualists powers of this 
sort, They are at best like the bats, neither birds 
nor beasts. The Roman Catholics tell them that 
they are not priests at all, and the Church of Eng- 
Jand reduces them to the necessity of setting up for 
themselves. The number of people who under these 
circumstances will really believe that they keep the 
keys of the next world, and who will accordingly 
fall down and worehip and support them, must, we 
should think, ba very small indeed—too small to 
keep a voluntary association alive.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tuu following lines are taken from an American 
publication called the Plain Speaker : 
We grope in dimness of light, seeing not ourselves; 
We sleep, and dreams come to us of something 
better ; 
We wake, and find that our life is not of Truth. 
We strive, and the powers of darkness contend with 
our hope; 
We pray, and the availance is great in our own 
souls; 
We trust, and the light breaks, promising the day; 
We act, the day dawns, how beauteously bright! 
We love in faith—casting out fear; so we live. 
We see God, and our eyes are no more closed ; 
God is in us—our souls are life—our bodies die ; 
We ascend to the Father, and are one with Deity. 
Our readers may remember the account which 
we gave some time since of the so-called “conver- 
sion” of one Allen, known as “the wickedest man 
in New York,” and of the religious uses to which 
his infamous ‘ dance-house” had been turned. 
This Water-street “revival” appears to have come 
to an end, and it is stated that the researches of the 
City Mission have shown that very few, if any, of 
the class for whose benefit the movement was set 
on foot, and among whom it was said to be 
“sweetly and quietly” makiog its way, have pro- 
fited by it, or even attended any of its meetings. 
The Monthly Journal of the American U. A., 
having been charged with misrepresenting ortho- 
doxy in some statements with regard to its teach- 
ing, has in an article, since printed as a pamphlet, 
incontestibly shown that the statements in question 
were not only warranted, but might have been 
made much stronger. [nthe number for December, 
the Journal confirms them by extracts from “ A 
Short Catechism for Young Children,” published in 
Philadelphia, These are a specimen of the Ques- 
tions and Answers to be committed to memory by 
the “Jittle ones,” and which seem to us as direct a 
contradiction of the Saviour's teaching as well 
could be, and something very like blasphemy against 
Him who made us: 


Q. Does your wicked heart make all your thoughts, 
words, and actions sinful ? 

A. Yes: I do nothing but sin. 

Q. What is original sin? 

i A. It is that sin in which I was conceived and 
orn, 

Q. Poth original sin wholly defile you, and is it 
cp to send you to hell, though you had no other 
Siu 

A, Yes, 

Q. What are you then by nature? 


A, Iam an enemy to God, a child of Satan, and 
an heir of hell. 

Q. Why could none but Christ satisfy for your sin? 

A, Because none but he could bear infinite 
wrath, 

Q. How long will the wicked continue in hell, and 
the saints in heaven? 

A, For ever and ever. 

Q. What will the wicked for ever do in helt? 

A. They will roar, curse, and blaspheme God, 

The Wilberforce University in Ohio, the leading: 
educational institution of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being within easy reach: of 
Antioch College, arrangements have been made by 
which, at the expense of the Unitarian Association, 
the professors of the Jatter institution are to give 
a certain amount of instruction regularly in the 
former. This is as itshould be; and Bishop Payne,, 
in a letter acknowledging the kindness thus showm 
and the “incalculable blessings” it was likely to 
confer, “ fraternally” writes to the Secretary of the 
Association : 

“J must stop, and thank you, thank our good 
Brother Hale, thank all our Unitarian friends, who 
are to us more than brothers, for their noble, 
unselfish charity—charity like that which Christ 
himself has manifested. We are the man the Jew 
robbed, bruised, bleeding, fainting on the open 
roadside; the Priest, the Levite, passing by, both 
looking on, pitying, hastening away. You are the 
good Samaritan. God the Father bless you for it; 
God the Son bless you for it; God the Holy Spirit 
bless you for it. I speak asa Trinitarian; you will 
allow methatliberty. I know you onlyas a Christian 
brother. Let us both love Jesus, obey Jesus; and 
when we meet him in heaven, he will tell us who 
took the right view of himself, the Father, and the 
Spirit.” 


In answering the objections of a correspondent, 
the Editor of the Journal well expresses what we 
earnestly wish to see the great object of all our 
Associations. “Our interest,” he says, “in the 
National Conference, both individually and officially, 
centres in what is declared in its first article to be 
its Jeading purpose; viz., to ‘energise and stimulate 
the denomination with which it is connected in the 
cause of Christian faith and work.’ We believe it. 
has already, in this direction, more than justified 
the expectation of its founders. And our own 
work in it, and discussion upon it, shall be to help: 
its usefulness and efficiency, in this its great: 
purpose, as much as we can.” 


At a conference of Illinois clergy and laity, to 
which there were 500 delegates, the plan was tried 
of limiting each speaker to three minutes; and the 
result seems to have been regarded as satisfactory. 
On the question, “ How can people in rural districts, 
remote from churches, be reached by Gospel 
influences?” these are a few of the three-minute 
speeches : 


Rev. Mr. Longley: “We want to have this sart. 
of feeling—‘ Who will go if I don’t ?” The Church 
needs to feel that it is her duty to preach the 
Gospel: ‘Woeis me if I preach not the Gospel.” 
Members who do not feel that ought to go out of it. 
‘What makes you, my boy,’ said a gentleman, ‘so. 
successful in catching fish?’ ‘’Cause I just want to- 
catcb them,’ replied the boy. That’s the way we: 
ought to feel toward the unconverted.” 

Rev. Mr. Wynn: “You must preach truth ag 
though it were truth. We must throw aside our 
manuscripts. The gift at Pentecost was a gift of 
tongues, and not of pens. I heard of a man once 
who was asked by his wife to scold the hired girl. 
He said he would write out a scold. He wrote it. 
out, and the wife read it, but it did not produee 
any perceptible effect. She threw the manuscript 
aside, and went at it in the good old-fashioned 
way. Andthen the cook began to think she meant 
something. Inthe pulpit we ought to take heed of 
the example of our political brethren. What effect 
would a political speech have if it were read ?” 

Rev. Mr. Beggs: “ A Methodist minister was once 
asked in a drought to pray for rain. No sooner 
had he departed from the house than it began to 
pour in torrents, and the old lady remarked: 
‘These Methodist fellows always overdo it. It. 
may be that we have overdone it, but I am sorry 
to say that even a good many Methodist ministers. 
are confining themselves to the r manuscript.” 

William Reynolds: “When Paul was cast upon, 
the island of Melita he lost for a time his influence. 
with the barbarians because a viper came out of 
the fire and clung to his hand. We have a good, 
many in the Church whose influence is killea Sexe 
cause they have vipers clinging to them. The first. 
thing that we should do is to rid ourselves of them,_ 
We are not in earnest enough, The day is past 
when one can pay his pew-rent and feel that that 
is all that he should do. The time now is when it, 
1s necessary to be converted down into the pocket, 
I don’t like times of revival, where people set about. 
getting up arrevival, We have got to pray down a. 
revival, and not get one up. Let us do our part,_ 
and God will do His. *Open wide your mouth, 
and I will fill it.’” saat la j 


Orin ended” ie 
— j, 
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THE NEW YEAR FOR THE 


RITUALISTS. 
Tue year does not open very auspiciously 
for the Ritualists. In spite of all that 
they have done to make this a festive 
season in their churches, they can hardly 
help feeling difficulties and misgivings. 
Up to the present time it has been a 
pretty equal contest between them and 
the rest of the Church of England, for, 
though they have been few in numbers, 
and though it has been palpable to all 
dispassionate observers that they are 
glaringly violating the conditions of the 
Church of England on any fair in- 
terpretation, yet the ecclesiastical courts 
are so slow, expensive, and uncertain, that 
hitherto there has been no authoritative 
judgment which could really interfere 
with them. But the recent decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council has completely changed their 
position. A decisive judgment, against 
which there is no appeal, has not only 
affirmed their most cherished bits of 
ritualism to be absolutely illegal, but has laid 
down a principle which no slight or tech. 
nical alteration in the particular obnoxious 
practices will enable them to evade; and 
England waits, not indeed anxiously but 
somewhat curiously, to see what they 
will do. 
Jt will be interesting to some of 
our readers to recapitulate briefly the 
feutures of this remarkable case. No- 
minally a suit by Mr. Martin against 
the Rev. Mr. Macxonocurg, the incum- 
bent of St. Alban’s, Holborn, it was 
in fact the test suit against the whole 
Ritualist clergy, the real prosecutor 
being the Bishop of London. The four 
alleged offences against ecclesiastical law 
were,—the elevation of the cup at the 
communion, and prostration before the 
consecrated elements ; the use of lighted 
candles on the altar; the mixing of water 
with wine in the communion cup, and the 
use of incense. The case was first tried 
in the Court of Arches, and after many 
weary months a judgment was given by 
the Dean of Arches, Sir Ropertr Purr4i- 
moRE, who condemned the mixing of 
water, the use of incense, and the eleva- 
tion of the communion cup. He, how- 
ever, distinctly allowed the use of lighted 
candles, and gave no decision on the ques- 
tion of prostration before the elements. 
The cardinal feature of his judgment, 
however, was the virtual laying down of 
the principle that any ancient and primi- 
tive rites were allowable, unless actually 
disallowed by the rubric, and—the point 
which perhaps tended most distinctly to 
leave matters where they were—he con- 
demned each side to pay its own costs. 
It was against the points thus conceded to 
Ritualism that an appeal was carried to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
The result is a judgment which not only 
condemns alike lighted candles, and pros- 
tration before thesacramental elements, but 
condemns the defendant to pay the entire 
cost of both suit and the appeal, and lays 
down the broad and simple principle,directly 
conflicting with that of Dr. Purtriimorg, 
that all ceremonies are abolished which are 
not expressly retained. This seems the 
true view of the matter, from the fact 
that the Prayer-book mentions specifi- 


cally the rites which were permitted to_ , L 
be retained at the Reformation, whereas | that it should be made plain, as it is made | 


it does not specify those that were abol- 
ished, and the Act of Uniformity of Queen 
EvizaBeTH definitely excludes “any other 
rite, ceremony, form, or order of celebra- 
ting the Lord’s supper” except that which 
is laid down in the Prayer-book. 

The law is thus declared against the 
Ritualists. From the Privy Council there is 
no appeal except to Parliament, and Mr. 
Mackonocuin and his party know well 
enough that they would not be likely to 
find much favour there. Nor is there any 
hope for them in the remissness of their 
opponents to take legal proceedings. Had 
Dr. Purirrmore’s decision been sustained 
that each party should pay its own costs, 
it is likely indeed that this judgment, or 
any other, would have remained practically 
a dead letter. With the certainty, how- 
ever, not only of an adverse decision in 
each case at last, but also of haying, 
however much they might protract their 
defence, themselves to pay the costs thus 
proportionately increased, Ritualism will 
become so expensive a luxury that its 
votaries are likely to come to a conclusion, 
in their case expressed with peculiar ap- 
priateness by the motto that “the play is 
not worth the candle.” 

We candidly own that we rejoice at the 
decision on more accounts than one. We 
fully appreciate the personal excellence of 
many of these men whoseritualistic zeal has 
been accompanied with singular devotion 
to pastoral work among the poor, but it is 
palpable that they are in a false position, 
and when that is the case, anything that 
shows this unmistakably is a benefit. 
We rejoice in everything which puts 
the Establishment in its true light. For 
some generations its old lines of de- 
marcation have become so obsolete, and 
its old locks and fetters so rusty, 
that it has been easy for all who chose 
to ignore any moral obligation in its 
creeds and forms, to keep within its 
sacred enclosure while doing what was 
right in their own eyes. The consequence 
has been not only a false appearance of 
catholicity .and breadth, upon which 
various parties have indulged in great 
glorification, bub also a seeming indepen- 
dence of state control which has deluded 
numbers into unconsciousness of the 
essential wrong involved in a religious 
society directed as to its praying and 
preaching and believing by a careless and 
heterogeneous parliament. 

We cannot but rejoice, too, at the em- 
phatic answer which this judgment gives 
to the anti-Protestant ravings of a certain 
party inthe Church. Facts are stubborn 
things, and Englishmen have hardly known 
whether to frown or smile at the repudia- 
tion of the Reformation, and the whole- 
sale abuse heaped on the noble band 
who carried it out, by some of the lead- 
ing Ritualists. And inasmuch as the 
Anglican Church does yet in some histo- 
rical fashion, however imperfectly de facto, 
represent the life of England, we are glad 
to see the substantial reality of the Refor- 
mation unmistakably affirmed. 

After all, in its deepest aspect, the 
whole affair is to us a storm in a tea-cup, 
or a quarrel among— let us say, relations. 
What is it to us whether this and that con- 
gregation and their ministers like to have 
candles in the day time, or to take their 
sacramental elements ‘a little mixed.’ 
What to us is it whether, at St. Alban’s, 
the parsons wear curious phylacteries, and 
do a little more genuflexion than common ? 
No ; but it is much to us, and to all men, 


plain by all this bitter and indecent liti- 
gation, that freedom and independence, 
the relation of people and minister formed 
by voluntary consent, and worked out in 
form and doctrine by mutual agreement, 
constitute the only true position for 
thoughtful, honest, and religious men, and 


for any church worthy of its great founder's 
name. 


HOW CHRISTMAS DAWNS IN LONDON 
STREETS, 


Tue following “ower true” description of scenes 
which are a disgrace to our civilisation and a re- 
proach to our Christianity, forms part of an article 
in the Christian World :— 


The shops are nearly all shut up, for grocers, 
butchers, bakers, and all are pretty much like other 
people, and want to enjoy Christmas as much as 
do theic customers; and if they were to prolong 
the shop hours until the early part cf Christmas 
morning, they would have to keep in bed until 
Boxing Day. In the poorer neighbourhoods, how- 
ever, the tide of business is at its height; but the 
police have commenced ordering the street dealers 
to remove their stalls, for it is past twelve, and 
time enough for decent people to be athome. The 
public-houses are the most difficult to deal with. 
All through the evening they have been densely 
crowded, and the publicans’ tills are filled with 
silver and copper coins procured in exchange for 
beer and gin. But now the potent liquids have 
taken effect, and neither the expostulations of pot- 
boys and barmen, nor the peremptory commands 
of the police, can induce the drinkers to quit their 
places in front of the public-house bars. What a 
noise! Itisa perfect Babel. Celebrating Christmas ! 
Indeed, it is more like participating in a heathen 
saturnalia. But look at this poor little thing 
crying so bitterly at the public-house door. Why 
is the child weeping? Its father is drunk, and will 
not come home. Heaven help you, little one. To 
have a drunken parent is indeed a misfortune. 
How the poor thing gazes with envy on the rosy- 
looking urchin—allowed to be up late for once— 
who gaily trudges along by the side of his father. 
They are taking home a piece of beef intended for 
the Christmas dinner, and in the basket, beside the 
beef, there are apples, oranges, nuts, and other nice 
things. But what is there for the drunkard’s 
family? Nothing. To them Christmas Day will 
bring the old familiar and painful experience of & 
drunken father, a foodless cupboard, a fireless 
grate, and a weeping mother. In mercy’s sake, 
wby will men make such monsters of themselves? 
Why will they so often ruin not merely themselves, 
but those connected with them? Everywhere the 
drink-fiend seems to gloat over the power exer- 
cised by him. Yet we continue to meekly tolerate 
his sway, and calmly accept his dominion as a thing 
against which there can be no resistance. How 
much happier would Christmas Day be could its 
associations not be mixed up in the minds of many 
with ideas of copious libations of beer and gin? 
Such is not the true Christmas. Nor will it ever be. 

As we gaze,down the street we behold a poor, 
wretched, and miserable object sitting, or rather 
crouching, onadoorstep. We approach more closely. 
Itis one of those “ unfortunates ” who, to our lasting 
shame and disgrace, are allowed to baunt our gas- 
lit streets. What is it to her that the Christmas 
chimes are pealing forth their notes of peace and 
goodwill? Homeless, penniless, and abandoned, 
sbivering with cold and eaten up with disease, she 
prays that death may speedily end her sufferings, 
Oh!) Christian men and women, in your happy 
homes, surrounded by your domestic comforts, and 
ever tasting of the sweetést joys of earthly life, 
forget not the bitter fate of these lost wretches, 
these miserable victims of ignorance, intemperanee, 
and sensuality. There are thousands sueh. You 
may find them in almost every street. Never mind 
if some of them flaunt the hideous finery of shame 
and sin. Beneath the silks and velvets there are 
despairing hearts, upon whose corroded surface the 
Christmas chimes fa!l like drops of molten lead. 
Let us pray for them, and let us clasp our little 
daughters more fondly, more tenderly to our 
breasts, and fervently resolve that it shall not be 
our fault if, in after life, they depart from the paths 
of virtue and rectitude. 


BrrwtnoHam: LAWRENCE-STREET Mrsston.—The 
annual Christmas party was held on Monday night. 
Although the admission was limited as much as 
possible to the members of the institution, upwards 
of 300 sat down to tea. After tea, the chair was 
taken by Timotby Kenrick, Esq., the president of 
the mission. In the course of his speech, he spoke 
in terms of high satisfaction at the progress and 
condition of the mission. Addresses were given 
by the Rev. John Wilson, Messrs. Guy, Gray, 
Niblett, Worley, Dr. Russell, W. R. Wills, Angilly, 
R. F. Martineau, Brooke Smith, Heaton, and Law- 
rence, varied by musical performances by ladies 
and gentlemen, subscribers to the mission, and also 
by thestring band, the school saxhorn and drum, 
and fife bands, and the chapel choir, 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


JANUARY Ist. 


FAREWELL to another year! 

Now it lies upon its bier, 

Sealed from touch of human hand 
Changeless must its record stand. 


Vain as masses for the dead, 
To unsay what it has said, 
To undo what it has done, 
Are our efforts, every one. 


Yet though dead it speaketh still, 
Warniog us to shun the ill, 
Bidding us be wise of heart, 
Firm to choose the better part. 


Welcome to another year! 

Half in hope, and half in fear; 
Whether joy, or whether woe, 

It shall bring us, none can know. 


‘Father, trusting in Thy care, 

All its trials may we bear, 

All its happiness improve, 

As the children of Thy love. 

Walking evermore with Thee, 

All things then our own will be; 

Life or death, or ease or pain, 

All to us will then be gain. 

—— 

CHRISTMAS 1N NAPLES, 


LA. 


‘fax Times correspondent furnishes us with the 


there—every fish of the sea or fresh water is to be 
met with, and, not least, the capitone, a kind of 
greasy conger eel, which must appear de rigueur on 
every table, and for which many would almost sell 
the bed beneath them. In presence of all this 
plenty, one of our journals counsels the Syndic to 
look after the quality of the articles exposed at a 
season when the “volgo” are given to commit 
excess in eating and drinking—a caution not un- 
necessary where every kind of trickery is played, 
and when the bills of mortality are rather increased. 
One would not, however, be too critical with so 
much joy and happiness overflowing about him. 
pies - DiS OE Cae 
PRAYING AND DOING. 

“Bruss the poor little children who haven’t any 
beds to-night,” prayed a little boy, just before he 
lay down in his nice warm cot of a cold wintry 
night. : } 

As he rose from his knees, his mother said to 
him: “You have just asked God to bless the poor 
children’; what will you do to bless them ? ” 

The boy thought a moment, and said: “ Why, if 
I had a hundred cakes, enough for ourselves, I’d 
give them some.” 

“But you haveno cakes.” 

“Well, when] get money enough to buy all the 
things that I want, and have some over; I’ll give 
them some.” 

“ But you haven’t half money enough to buy all 
you want, and perhaps never will have. I want to 
know what you will do to bless the poor now ?” 

“Tl give them some bread.” 

“You have no bread, the bread is mine.” 


LIVERPOOL.—RECEPTION OF THE REY, 
JAMES MARTINEAD. 

On Friday evening, December 18th, a soirée was 
held in the Hope-street schoolrooms, which were 
very beautifully decorated, to give his many friends 
an opportunity of welcoming the Rey, James 
Martineau. The attendance was very large, includ- 
ing SAMUEL BuLLEY, Esq., in the chair; the Revs. 
W. A. Tattersall, M.A. vicar of Oxton, J. 8. Jones, 
incumbent of Christ Church, R. Goldsack, New 
Jerusalem Church, C. Beard, B.A., G. Beaumont, 
J. Cuckson, A. Gordon, M.A., T. Holland, B.A., 
T. Jones, W. A. Pope, W. Oates, C. B. Upton, B.A. 
B,Sc., C. Wicksteed, B.A.; and Messrs. L. M. Asp- 
land, LL.D., T. Avison, F. Boult, F. H. Boult, J. 
Campbell, T. Chapman, H. J. Cook, L, B. Cooke, 
E. Fletcher, T, Gair, Holbrook Gaskell, R. C. Hall, 
E. Harvey, J. Harvey, A. Higginson, Dr. Hitchman, 
J. Hulley, E. Johnson, W. J. Lamport, H. Lee, H. W. 
Meade-King, F. E, Millson (Southport), A. J. Mott, 
R. Nicholson (Manchester), T. E. Paget, C. E. 
Rawlins, junr., W. P. Rowe, M.D., J. Samuelson, 
H. D. Thew, J. Thornely, S. Thornely. 

In response to the very warm welcome which wag 
given by the Chairman, the Rev. JAmzs MARTinzav, 
who was received with loud applause, said: Mr. 
Chairman, and I must add my old friend, with the 
friends whom I see around me—from my heart I 
thank you—from my lips I cannot thank you—for 
the words of welcome and reception with which I 
have been received amongst you. When I look 
around me at this splendid room, decorated as fora 
festival, and when I see the many old faces it is 
such a delight to behold, I feel that nothing perhaps 
but a festival tone ought to prevail here this even- 


ing. And yet the commemoration which you give 
to me is inevitably a commemoration which I in 
my turn must give to those whom I have seen here 
upon former occasions, and whom I see here no 
longer. Indeed, I should be false, sir, to the 
memories to which you have so touchingly alluded, 
and I should be false to the motto to which you 
have given euch prominence here this evening— 
“For Auld Lang Syne”—if I did not, before I pass 
on to give my more joyous greeting to the younger 
and rising generation, suffer a few words to 
pass from me in order to regain for an instant 
the old links of thought, and to connect the 
present with the past. [After an affectionate 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Greene and several 
other old and dear friends,Mr.Martineau continued:] 
These and other recollections, if I dwelt upon them, 
would detain me only too long. But I cannot pass 
by without one short mention, the recollection of 
that venerable man, who has not only been taken 
from us and from our particular community, but 
who has left behind him a feeling of bereavement 
in the whole community of Liverpool. Only a year 
ago I had the privilege of seeing that venerable 
man, William Rathbone, and I remember the feces 
with which I came away from a long interview wi 

him. I thought, when I heard the story which he told 
of the men whom he had honoured, of the wron 

which had excited his indignation, of the liberties 
he had helped to win—I thought that never did 
the graces of high character and of personal dignity 
more perfectly surround .old age. He has gone 
from us; and the only regret we can have, at the 


fellowing account of the Neapolitan manner of 
keeping the great festival just passed: 

“Every country has its characteristic mode of 
“observing Christmas, and that of Naples is very 
* marked, for where the influence of sacerdotism 
“ bas been so long felt, the impress of religion, how- 
“ever superficial, is universally present. Not a 
* house or a shop which has not had during the 

whole of the novena its little lamps of oil burning, 
~ day and night, before a highly-coloured picture of 
‘the Madonna. It is true that a vast deal of con- 
wentional pilfering is carried on beneath that light ; 
stillit is there, and its rays remind one that the 
anniversary of an event fraught with good will to 
man is approaching. Every house, too, and every 
~ church has its ‘preesepe’ [stable], especially so in 
~ country places, and the artistic skill displayed in 
* them varies according to the district, or the taste and 
ability of the proprietor, butevery one must have 
bis‘ preesepe.’? Some of these structures are very 
~ @mbitious; others are simple and pretty enough. 
* There is a deep recess for the stable, in which lies 
“etbe. ‘Bambino’ [infant]; cows, and asses, and 
“@oats ave standing around; while over shepherds, 
and kings, and saints hang poised seraphim and 
-cherubim and angels without number. ‘The whole 
as thatched with moss, and the holly and the wild 
~tlemati3 surround it and convert it into a very 
“shrubbery, There are no more important cha- 
wacters at this season than the Zampognari, 
skepherds from the Abruzzi, who, half-covered 
with skins, come as the representatives of the 
shepherds of old to play their bagpipes before the 


“Then I could earn money, and buy a loaf my- 
self.” 

“Take things as they now are, you know what 
you have that is your own. What are you willing 
to give to help the poor?” 

The boy thought again, and said “I'll give them 
half my money. I have eight pennies, and I’ll give 
them four. Wouldn’t that be right?” 

“Four pennies wouldn’t go very far in making a 
child, so poor that it has no bed, as comfortable 
and well provided for as you are. Fourpence 
toward food and clothes, and books and bed for 
such a one, and fourpence just for pencils or 
candy for yourself, does’nt seem fair.” 

“Then, mother, I'll give all my money; and I 
wish ] had more to give,” said the little boy, as he 
took his good-night kiss. 

Now, don’t you think his bed was made softer 
that night by his pity for the poor and shelterless? 
Don’t you think he slept the more sweetly for it? 

A great many children pity the poor a little, and 
wish God would be kind to them and take care of 
them. Perbaps they even pray to him to do it, 
like this little boy; but I am afraid too many of 
them would have God do ali the work. Remem- 
ber that you must not ask Him to do what you 
can and ought to do yourself. He will help us to 
do any good thing; buthe wants hands to do with, 
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Tux daisy has its poets; all have striven 


‘Bambino. Like the heralds of kings they are re- 
* seived, and as heralds from the King of kings they 
‘sare almost reverenced by the poor and ignorant, 


whouncap and kneel when they commence their 
wild music. A kind of silent agreement is entered 
“into between the Zampognari and the people at 
the beginning of the novena; the former present 
‘“$wo wooden spoons to the household, and from that 
time they daily lead the devotions of the members 
‘of it at a certain hour until the Feste di Watale are 
* ever, Our Christmas, however, has another phase 
somewhat less picturesque. Go through the Toledo 
any day this week, and what a mad and animated 
seene does it present! All the carriages of Naples 
are out, and were it not for the skill of our unri- 


~ walled drivers all would be locked in one embrace. 


Its world-wide reputation to prolong; 
But here’s its yellow neighbour—who has given 
The dandelion a song ? 
Come, little sunflower, patient in neglect, 
Will ne’er a one of them assert thy claim, 
But, passing by, contemptuously connect 
Thee and thy Scottish name? 
Whence the neglect? The daisy is as homely, 
Its very homeliness has been extolled : 
Less beautiful thou art, yet not uncomely, 
Thou star of shining gold ! 
And great thy virtue; root’and’stem and flower 
Yield to the man of herbs their potent juice : 
Not all an outward tinsel is thy dower— 
It serves a deeper use. 


close of a life so honoured and so useful, is that it 
was not continued long enough to see the honour 
which has been bestowed upon his son, and which 
ought many years ago to have been bestowed upon 
himself. (Applause.) And, sir, since this church 
and these schools were built, many others there 
have been whose names occur to me—the names 
of Blackburn, and Bolton and Booth—of Cox, Holt, 
Harvey, Jevons, Rawdon, Thornely, Yates, allnow 
inscribed on the silent tablet of memory, attest 
the waste of years. When we remember the 
various forms of Christian worth and excellence 
which were connected with them, we must sa 

they are names which leave to usa noble inheri- 
tance and a noble trust, and should consecrate both 


our fields of labour and our places of devotion. 
However, sir, I must not longer dwell upon these 
memories. There is nothing that is really sad or 
melancholy to those who take a large view of 
human life, in this Providential succession, so long 
as whatever is noble and strenuous in the past is 
taken up and carried on into the future, And, 
indeed, those who are about to retire from the . 
field may well take up the song of Simeon, when 
they see that the work for which they have so 
long toiled and wait 


There are handsome equipages, and wagons, and 
donkey-carts apparently wedged together, but mov- 
ing as regularly as if directed by machinery, And 
the occupants of these carriages, how joyous they 
dook! There is Paterfamilias with his entire family 
for au least once in the year, and Materfamilias with 
her cooing brood, like a hen and chickens, all come 
out to see whatever there is to be seen. And there 
“Gs a great deal to be seen in that densely populated 
thoroughfare. ~Splendidly decorated are the dolce 
shops, which are full of children, and be it known 
that our 500,000 Neapolitans are all children in the 
presence of sweets. Not a man who does not strug- 
gle into one of those tempting shops to get his 
“quota of the rich and varied, and often graceful 
‘or fantastic, objects which the art of the confec- 
tioner has constructed. How much love, ma den’s 
‘ar child’s love, will be gained by those Cupids 
disguised in sugar; and how Materfamilias and 
‘her brood outside in their carriage peer into 
this earthly paradise with eager eyes, and clap 
theic hands for the “ Padrone,” busily occupied 
with a crowd of purchasers! Christmas is the 
-annual Bacchanalia, and for a time liberty is turned 
‘into licence, The footpaths, usually guarded free 
“from every obstruction, are now covered with 
bandreds of stalls, to wind through which will 
‘Tequire all the agility of an eel, and every article 
~of raw produce or manufactured goods is exposed 
there for salé.More--material articles, too, are 


Most human-like the fortune of thy species ; 
Some struggle hard along the dusty roads, 

While some upon the meads, and lawns delicious, 
Are blest with pure abodes. 

Thou art transfigured too, like the immortals; 
The sleep of death usurps thine earthly post ; 
And then outcomes from thy re-opening portals, 

A beautiful white ghost. 
Familiar to the children in the meadows, 
They pluck the apparition frail, and blow; 
And by the flittings of its spectral shadows 
They wise conclusions know. 
Beautiful spirit, this thy highest being 
Passes away like sighs into the air: 
Not to be lost, althcugh beyond our seeing, 
But breathing otherwhere. 
Thine is the efflorescence of the poet, 
Whose winged thoughts speed on to unknown 
parts. 
Take root and are, though he may never know it, 
The joy of thankful hearts. 
R. L. 


a ee 

Ipte.—The annual Christmas party was held at 
this place on Saturday, the 20th iost. It was a 
very successful one, the schoolroom after tea being 
crowded to excess by an audience highly delighted 
by the excellent entertainment provided. Rey. J. 
Smith presided, 
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youth about him which makes me still remember 
the freshness of his more boyish days. Therefore 
I class Mr. Wicksteed with Mr. Beard and Mr. 
Gordon as my younger successors in this place.— 
(Hear, hear.) However, I must say to these young 
men—(laughter)—that they must not, after all, 
though I speak in this tone of the old man, bein a 
hurry to bow us out of the door, and to suppose 
that they are going yet to have all the work to 
themselves—to take it entirely out of our hands. 
It was a saying, if I remember right, of William the 
Conqueror, when his sons wanted him to retire 
from the throne and divide his prerogatives 
amongst them, that he was not going to undress 
till he went to bed.”—(Laughter.) And I think it 
is a good maxim, for old men, so long as the work 
is in them, to keep io the field, and see if they can- 
not find some function fitted to their diminished 
powers. With that reserve, I say, let them be 
ready at any time to deliver over the standard to the 
grasp of the firmer and younger hand, and let the 
younger hand be ready to take it and carry it on 
to fresh and nobler victories——(Hear, hear, and 
applause.) When I remember the time that first 
placed me in Liverpool, and contrast it with the 
present day, I cannot but be conscious of the enor- 
mous change that has taken place in the spirit of 
society, in the institutions by which we are sui- 
rounded, and in the prospects which we entertain. 
I came to Liverpool from Ireland, and I came be- 
cause I could not induce a Protestant congregation 
in Ireland even to entertain the question of relin- 
quisbing a state endowment for the support of their 
religious worship. It was a poor, petty affair, that 
Parliamentary Regium Donum. It was nothing but a 
wretched sop, flung to the Presbyterian Lazarus. 
That question, however,it was at that timeimpossible 
to induce a Protestant congregation even to con- 
sider. They would not discuss it. Well, now what 
do we see? We see the great Establishment itself 
is being broken up, to which this little Presbyterian 
provision was nothing but the beggar’s outhouse; 
and this with apparently no reluctance on the part of 
the Presbyterian population, and apparently with 
much less reluctance on the part of the Church 
population than was at first anticipated. That is 
an enormous change in the public mind and feeling. 
When I first settled in Ireland, and saw what the 
spirit of Protestant ascendancy was, it produced 
upon me a shock perfectly indescribable. I re- 
member very well, during the agitation in the early 
part of O’Connell’s career for Catholic emancipa- 
tion, signing with my colleague, the father of the 
late Dr. Hutton, a petition in favour of Catholic 
- emancipation; and how two or three of the elders 
of our congregation came to us and remonstrated 
with us for daring to sign such a petition in the 
capacity of ministers. And I remember their con- 
cluding sentence was: “Gentlemen, we have been 
credibly informed that it is very improper for min- 
isters to meddle with politics;” and I very well 
- remember the quiet dignity with which Mr. Hutton 
replied :—“ Well, gentlemen, if you have been so 
informed, you have been misinformed.”—(Laugh- 
ter.) I remember, also, as a slight indication of the 
feeling that was maintained in Ireland by the Pro- 
testant ascendency, the first election to fill a vacancy 
in a certain school which depeaded upon my con- 
gregation. The election took place in the open 
vestry of the congregation; and a venerable gen- 
tleman, Governor of the Bank of Ireland,was in the 
chair. The various candidates were called in, and 
the children and their nearest relations—for they 
were generally orphans—were examined. There 
was one very interesting child,whoseemed to engage 
the prepossessions of all present, and after the 
children had been removed and the matter dis- 
cussed, it was moved that this boy should be ad- 
mitted. But one inquiry had, somehow, not been 
made of the guardians who had brought the child; 
and that was, whether the child was of Catholic or 
Protestant parents? The child and the guardian 
were recalled, and the chairman put the question. 
The man seemed to know what fate awaited him, 
and he said: “Well, sir, to tell the truth, one of 
them was a Catholic and the other a Protestant.” 
And this old gentleman, generally one of the mildest 
of men, a very pattern of Christian courtesy—burst 
into a sudden passion, and stamping his foot on 
the floor, said, “ You dog! how dare you show your 
face here?” That kindled my indignation, and I 
ventured to remonstrate against such language, and 
to suggest that the selection of this child would in 
all probability prevent his falling into Catholic 
hands, and give him the very Protestant education 
which, I supposed, this zealcus Protestantgentleman 
would most desire. However, the only effect was 
the expression of extreme astonishment at my 
youthful simplicity and my ignorance of Ireland, to 
suppose that any suggestion of the kind could meet 
with the slightest attention. The spirit prevailed 
everywhere, not only in the Established Church, 
but amongst Presbyterians and all the Protestants 
of Ireland; and from that moment I made up my 
mind that there never could be the least hope for 
this country until the blot of Protestant ascendency 
should be utterly and entirely erased. (Loud ap- 
plause.) Well, besides this ecclesiastical change, I 
cannot look around me without being conscious 
also that there have been even deeper theological 
changes taking place since first I began my duties 
among you here. The very presence here this even- 
ing of a clergyman of the Established Church is itself 
tignificant of the nature of the change that has 


come over the spirit of our times, and that pheno- 
menon, honourable as it is to the Catholic spirit of 
Mr. Tattersall, is as we all know, nothing so rare as 
it was thirty years ago. (Applause.) Now, sir, 
what does this mean? Is there any visible change 
in the classification of religious bodies? No, we 
find just the same set of churches that prevailed 
thirty years ago. If you look into the charters, as 
it were, and the professions of faith, the documents 
which declare the distinctive characteristics of each, 
you find them the same as before. The constitu- 
tion of the Church of England has not changed. 
The constitution of the Catholic Church never 
changes. The same is true in the main of the In- 
dependents and of the Baptists ; so that if you look 
superficially, merely, at documents and records and 
all the evidence that you can produce which is not 
living evidence, we stand exactly as we did before. 
But isit soinreality? No. We have, somehow or 
other, approximated to one another. With regard 
to ourselves, those of us who hold Unitarian con- 
victions, we have been brought up you may say, 
under a comparatively cold discipline and train- 
ing; but we have grown up into a sympathy 
which certainly was not common forty or fifty 
years ago, with the more fervid express- 
ions of Christian life; and, on the other hand, 
those brought up in orthodox persuasion 
though they have not consciously changed their 
convictions, have learnt to read our books, as we 
have learnt to read their books, and we find 
there is a common atmosphere of thought and of 
feeling—some deeper ground of mutual recognition 
than we had supposed. The classification which 
exists of religions, according to the churches that 
cover the land, is no longer true to nature; and 
through our fresh classifications there are now 
cropping out new sympathies and new arrangements, 
arising out of natural and spontaneous and living 
causes, that disturb these arrangements. We have 
become aware that too much doctrinal belief has 
been insisted on for Christian communion. We 
are sure that the new sympathies have a deep and 
Divine root, as well as a root in the mere social 
side of human nature. We know well how these 
approximations of persons, apparently different, are 
treated, according as they are looked at by a merely 
ecclesiastical or party spirit, or by a large and 
catholic spirit, On the one hand, if a person of 
orthodox persuasion and profession, and particu- 
larly one who is pledged, as it were, by his profes- 
sion to teach in conformity with that profession, is 
seen to bein intimate association with one of our- 
selves, if this becomes a public fact, what is the 
way in whichitis treated? His religious newspaper 
points at him at once as an incipient heretic, in- 
sinuates that the man must be more or less un- 
sound in the faith. On the other hand, if one of 
ourselves shows decided and strong sympathies 
with those of orthodox persuasion, in like manner, 
even many of our persons and our journals also 
might point to him as in all probability shaky in 
his Unitarianism, and tending towards ortho- 
doxy. Thus, both parties presume that truth is 
necessarily exclusive. But look, on the other hand, 
how the catholic mind would contemplate this. A 
person with such a mind, looking at such an ap- 
proximation, would come to the conclusion that 
these two opposite individuals were gradually 
shaking themselves free from some of their errors 
and their delusions; and he would do so upon the 
ground that unity is the fruit of truth. I avow 
myself a deep believer in the latter doctrine. More, 
I am persuaded that actual experiments in religious 
unity are necessary to the attainment of any just 
and full amount of religious truth—(applause)— 
and that so long as we are all of us shut up within 
our several lines, and manning our theological bat- 
teries with arguments against one another, and 
endeavouring as much as possible to define our 
distinctions, and vindicate them by mere intellec- 
tual methods, we shall never get to the inner depth 
of religion. I am persuaded, therefore, that the 
practical and moral union of men in life is the great 
means by which our narrowness will be corrected. 
I am far from depreciating the importance of 
doctrinal and dogmatic theology. I believe in it 
profoundly ; and, what is more, I fully believe that 
when we go the right way to work we shall find ap- 
proximation in this also, But we never shall do so 
unless we learn to live together, to feel together, and, 
so far as the impulses of a common nature carry 
us, to act together in an earnest and serious spirit 
in every cause that is the cause of righteousness— 
(applause). The fact is, we have got intoa kind of 
morbid, half-superstitious horror of one another, 
which must be broken down. Suppose that a com- 
munity, or part of it, were seized by the idea that 
only people that had blue eyes were the children of 
God, and that the people with black eyes and hazel 
eyes and grey eyes belonged to a different race, 
that they had a lower order of hopes, and that, 
though they looked much like the others, they were 
a kind of shamimmortals, that their very eyes were, 
as it were, tinted from the hues of the Pit, whilst 
the others were tinted with the hues of Heaven, 
and carried upon themselves the mark of the great 
destiny to which they were reserved. Suppose a 
superstition of that kind to seize hold upon a com- 
munity. Isuppose there can be no doubt that the 
classes would be entirely separated from one 
another—that in all the functions of life the blue- 
eyed people would reserve the seats for themselves, 
and that they only would congregate together ; and 


that there would be in fact two communities living 
apart on onespot. Suppose that in the rough high- 
ways of life these opposites were thrown together 
and compelled for awhile to be companions. Sup- 
pose that through the stratagem of some benevo-~ 
lent genius, a number of them were brought 
together in a ship to go upon some night voyage— 
that some one of catholic spirit like our friend 
Mr. Lamport should embark them upon one 
of his ships upon a night voyage—that there 
were no ligbts on board, and that they were 
were shut up together in the dark. I suppose they 
would soon get into genial converse to beguile the 
time. And let us suppose that in the midst of this 
converse a cry were to be raised that the ship had 
struck, that at midnight it were to be found upona 
reef, and these comrades were to band themselves 
together to keep order in the ship, to save the 
women and children, to lift the spirits of all to. 
a high composure, and to relinquish for them~ 
selves every chance except the last—I apprehend. 
that, if they were to survive till sunrise enabled. 
them to look one another in the face, they 
would bave unlearned their superstition by ® 
better lesson than if they had conducted hours 
or years of discussion upon their blue eyes and their 
black eyes, and that they would from that time 
have been taught how foolish was the superstitiom 
which had kept them apart. They would at least 
have found that eyes with the nost objectionable 
tint could gleam with pity and c.uld be suffused 
with tears and be uplifted in prsier. And that, 1 
say, is something. I believe that our separatingy 
creeds are to a great extent of the same character; 
and that the lesson which we have been learning 
by being shaken together upon the highways of life 
during the last generation or two is unteaching us 
the narrowness in which we were brought up. 
No doubt there are dangers in the present move- 
ments of opinion—dangers which it were foolish to 
disguise. ‘There are dangers from that extreme 
development of scepticism which we find in a young 
—but I fear at present a rising—school amongst us, 
a school which is driven by reaction from the. 
ecclesiastical government of so many ages to deny. 
altogether, or to ignore, any principle of religious 
union amongst men; and though they do not 
absolutely proclaim the doctrine of Atheism, never- 
theless, they pass by religion as an influence that 
is no longer to rule mankind or determine its future. 
I say there is in my opinion danger arising from 
this source. There is also danger arising from the- 
opposite pole—danger from the extreme develop- 
ment of sacerdotalism. Both these are dangers; but: 
to my mind there is a danger greater even than, 
either of these—a danger arising from the spirit of 
compromise and uncertainty which everywhere is 
prevailing now, and which keeps so many minds ia 
an undeterminate condition, floating between one 
of these extremes and another, and always at the. 
disposal of accident. (Applause.) <A circumstances. 
was related to me the other day which struck me,_ 
I must say, with profound melancholy. A ritualistie - 
clergyman of the very highest type was asked by a. 
friend of mine whether he had read my friend Mr... 
Tayler’s essay upon the Fourth Gospel, which, as, 
many of my hearers know, endeavours to establish, 
that the Fourth Gospel is not the production of an 
Apostle, and that it is a production of a much later 
date. This ritualistic clergyman replied, “ Yes, E 
have read it.” “ What do you think of it ?” he was. 
asked. “It is perfectly unanswerable,” hesaid, “but 
how will the English public deal with it?” That 
was all he had to say. It was perfectly unanswer- 
able; but how would the English public deal with 
it? “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” That was 
all that a clergyman had to say upon this subject. 
Well, now, I must say that so long as questions of 
the most vital importance are treated in this way, 
and those who profess themselves to be leaders of 
religion in the country retire from their position 
and wait, as sometimes our statesmen do, till the. 
voice of the public shall tell them which way to. 
go—if this be the condition of our religion, I must 
say that, rather than sink into such hollowness and 
insincerity as this, rather than have continually 
thrust upon me the dreadful and fatal suspicion 
that in religion, the most sacred and holy of human 
interests, every man who teaches it may be playing 
a part and pretending to that which he does not 
hold; rather than this, I say, let every church be 
up-rooted; and Jet us begin afresh from the basis. 
of nature. If in England, which has always been 
remarkable, as I understand it, for its adherence to. 
reality and truth, for its determination to keep its. 
foot upon the solid ground of reality, if, in biz. 
country, weare to have these abominable shams and 
pretences, and even religion itself, the very expres~ 
sion of the supremest truth, is to be the hollowest 
element of our civilisation ; if we are to sink into the 
condition into which France has sunk (and many 
other foreign countries) in this respect—then, £ 
say, I would rather part with all our religious imstz 
tions and begin anew, and see whither the Spirit 
of God will Jead us by the workings of our owm 
nature. But I do not believe yet that this is the 
case. 1 think that whatever becomes of England 
so far as it depends upon the clergy, the honest 
spirit of the laity will save us from this fata? result. 
No doubt we are gradually dividing into two eamps.. 
We see a disposition everywhere to greater umiy 
amongst us in matters of religion; but it is ™ 
unity which will gradually draw off into two 
opposite camps. It is a battle between authority 
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on the one hand and the human reason and 
conscience on the other. We see all those 
who throw themselves entirely upon the external 
authority trying to keep up an artificial union 
bet ween churches that have been considered hostile 
to each other. We find our Pan-Anglican Synods 
trying to unite even with the Greek church, as 
well as the Roman Catholic church, and to band 
together with churches abroad that hitherto have 
never seemed to have the least alliance with our- 
selves. What is the principle which unites them ? 
Nothing but this—every one of them has a priest- 
hood between man and God. Every one of them 
has a sacerdotalism, and the salvation of man is 
made to depend upon the interposition of a priest 
between the human soul and God, in every instance 
it is the expression of a profound cowardice and 
unwillingness to leave the soul free in its direct and 
immediate relations with the Spirit of God. This 
is the union which is formed in favour of authority. 
And upon the other hand, I believe that all the 
tendencies to union which exist elsewhere are 
founded at bottom upon the determination to rest 
upon nothing but the ultimate apprehensions of the 
human reason and the human conscience; using, 
no doubt, the sacred inheritance of the past, ‘but 
using it for what it may be worth—using it, if you 
please, as an authority, but still as an authority 
which is not imposed from without, but as an 
authority which is to weigh exclusively upon the 
conscience and to be approved by the individual 
reason—that this is the ultimate standard to which 
itisto be brought. I believe that all Protestants 
will more and more work out this principle in oppo- 
sition to the Sacerdotalism of the other side. 
These are the great divisions into which I believe 
our spiritual concerns are gradually separating, 
and, for my own part, I have no fear of the result. 
Whatever may become of our inherited and histo- 
rical beliefs, whatever havoc honest criticism may 
make in that which has been handed down to us, I 
have the deepest and firmest persuasion that the 
human spirit and the Divine spirit will for ever 
find each other out by ways which probably we are 
unable to apprehend at present. As God isan 
infinite reality, and as man is gifted, notwithstand- 
ing the finite nature of his powers, with the 
means of apprehendlng this infinite reality, I 
believe that whatever be taken away from us 
the human spirit and the Divine spirit will find 
each other out. (Applause.) In this view, then, I 
must say that in my old age I look upon the future 
happily and brightly. I think the days to which 
our younger generations are born are happier than 
those into which we were born. I have no fear 
for the permanent and the deeper interests of 
society. I believe that we shall more and more 
understand one another in these matters, and I 
believe that our social life will draw more and 
more deeply from the religious inspiration which 
many persons imagine to be passing from us. For 
my own part, therefore, I go with the new time, 
_ though belonging myself to the older time. Iam 
persuaded that the fountain at which in early life 
i drank so eagerly—the fountain at which I sought 
‘for truth—that that fountain is inexhaustible; and 
I shall never cease to apply myself to it, even when 
the cup may tremble in my hand, and when I 
may see myself surrounded by faces that are en- 
' tirely strange. (Loud applause.) 

Rev. C. Wickstuep then introduced to the meet- 
ing the Rev. W. A. TATTERSALL, who made a brief 
speech, which was frequently applauded for its 
‘bold and vigorous utterance. 

Rev. C. BEARD, on behalf of the Renshaw-street 
‘and other neighbouring congregations, expressed 
tthe pleasure which Mr, Martineau’s visit had called 
forth among all. 

Rev, A. Gorpon introduced the Revs. T. S. Jones 
and R. Goldsack. 

Mr. JonES, who spoke with great good feeling, 
much grace of expression, and no small sense of 
humour, was very cordially received; and Mr. 
Goxpsack’s frank and outspoken words were 
warmly cheered. 
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BALLYMONEY.—A Sunday-school and congrega- 
tional soirée was held on Christmas-eve, which was 
also attended by friends holding different religious 
views. The room was gaily and tastefully deco- 
rated with suitable devices, pictures, and ever- 
greens, presenting a most lively appearance. After 
tea an address was given by the Rev. D. Matts, on 
“The work that lay before them as a Christian 
Church;” after which Mr. John Pinkerton, jun., 
on behalf of the singing class and congregation, 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Matts with a silver tea-cake 
basket, a dozen silver spoons, a handsome volume 
entitled “ Roses and Holly,” and an album, accom- 
panied with a very cordial and appreciative address, 
The proceedings were afterwards enlivened by 
music, readings, and recitations. 

Burniry.—The annual festive meeting of the 
congregation, teachers, scholars, and friends was 
held on Christmas-day. The attendance was 
larger than on any previous occasion, After tea 
the Rev. J. W. Rogers took the chair, and distri- 
buted a considerable numberof prizes to the Sunday 
scholars, who gave sundry recitations in the course 
of the evening. The meeting was briefly addressed 
‘by the Chairman and Messrs. Mackie, Bibby, 


THE UNITARIAN 


HERALD. 


of the town, has been secured for a chapel, but the 
form, character, size, and cost of the building have 
not yet been determined. 

DunprE.—The annual soirée of the Sunday-school 
scholars and their friends was held last Monday 
night. There were 200 present, and the whole 
affair passed off well. 

Forrar.—The Rev. H. Williamson, of Dundee, 
visited Forfar on Tuesday week, and lectured upon 
Unitarianism. There was a good attendance, and 
the interest excited offers reason for encourage- 
ment. A local committee was formed. 

Grascow.—The seventh annual soirée of the 
Sunday school took place on hs ed evening last, 
28th ult., in the Merchants’ Hall, about 450 children 
and friends being present; Rev. Henry W. Cross- 
key, minister of the church, presided. After tea 
the chairman, in his address, briefly referred to the 
history of the Sunday school, and congratulated 
the company upon its satisfactory progress during 
the past seven years. A concert followed, in which 
the Glasgow Solo and Glee Union and members of 
the church choir took part. After this an interest- 
ing exhibition of dissolving views was shown by 
means of oxy-hydrogen light, the rest of the 
evening being pleasantly spent in games and other 
amusements, 

KenpDAt.—The congregation here, who, to their 
great regret, have had to part with the Rev. J. E. 
Odgers, who has accepted the charge of that at 
Bridgewater, have been fortunate in at once secur- 
ing as his successor the Rev. J. Russell, late of 
Manchester New College ; and on Saturday evening, 
when both young and old gathered to meet him, 
they gave him an informal, but right cheerful 
Christmas welcome. On Sunday morning an In- 
duction Service was held. Mr. Odgers read the 
Scripture lesson and offered up a solemn prayer; 
after this, and one from the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, 
the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, of Glasgow, under whose 
pastoral care Mr. Russell has been brought up, 
gave him the right hand of fellowship, and wel- 
comed him with earnest and affectionate words to 
the arduous work in which he was about to 
engage. Mr. Russell madea suitable reply, expres- 
sive of the aims and hopes with which he entered 
on his labours; and Mr. Gaskell then delivered an 
address to the young minister and his congregation, 
in which he set forth the duties of both, arising out 
of the connection which had been voluntarily 
formed, and exhorted them to make it as fruitful 
in spiritual profiting as they could. The services of 
the day were fitly concluded in the evening by an 
eloquent discourse from Mr. Crosskey; and we 
trust they will prove to have left an abiding im- 
pression behind them. 

LivERPOOL: BEAUFORT-STREET Domestic Mis- 
ston.—The Tuesday evening fortnightly entertaino- 
ments in connection with this mission, consisting of 
instructive and amusing readings and music, were 
resumed in November, will be continued through- 
out the winter, and promise to be successful as 
heretofore. 

Liverroot.—The public examination of the 
pupils of the Beaufort-street Day Schools took 
place on Wednesday evening, the 28rd inst. About 
250 children and 150 parents and visitors (including 
many members of the committee) were present. 
The examination was satisfactory, and reflected 
credit on Mr. Roberts, and the Misses Robinson and 
Canavan, the teachers. The Rev. C. Beard pre- 
sided, and addressed a few appropriate observa- 
tions to the children and their parents ; after which 
he distributed prizes (consisting of articles of 
clothing and books) to about 50 boys and girls who 
had been most regular and punctual in their attend- 
ance during the year. A nice teapot, filled with 
tea, was presented to each of the mothers of three 
girls who had not been once absent or late during 
the year, and the material of a dress to each of the 
mothers of two boys who had not been once absent. 
The children were regaled with buns and oranges 
before leaving. 

OxpHAM.—The annual congregational tea party 
was held on Christmas Day, upwards of 200 being 
present. After tea the Christmas hymn was sung, 
followed by addresses from the chairman, the Rev. 
C. W. Robberds, and Messrs. John Taylor, Ashton, 
Wrigley, Brierley, Wild, and James Macdonald. 
Glees, songs, recitations, and pianoforte perform- 
ances were interspersed. 

PapruAmM.—The annual winter festival of this 
congregation was held on Christmas-day, nearly 
400 persons being present. After tea Mr. J. C. 
Farn, of Burnley, was called to the chair, and, in a 
brief address, spoke of the value of well-selected 
recitations in teaching children the main elements 
of moral and religious philosophy. The scholars 
gave nearly thirty recitations in the course of the 
evening. The choir gave a considerable number 
of sacred pieces, with great spirit, affording much 
satisfaction to those who heard them. Addresses 
were delivered by Messrs. W. Pollard, J. Anderton, 
and T. Holland. Mr. C. Anderton read the report 
of the past year, which was very satisfactory. The 
meeting closed by the choir giving the Hallelujah 
chorus. 


/ BURROUGHS.—On Christmas Da 


Blezzard, and Sagar. Land, in a very suitable part | Dy an unfortunate accident, several paragraphs of 


intelligence which were marked for insertion this 
week have been lost. 


A friend, in sending us a school tea-party report in 
which the names of fifteen ladies and gentlemen who 
took part in the musical performances is given, 
writes pleading for their insertion on the ground 
that we a few weeks ago “gave the list of musical 
contributors at a party at Bridport,” and adds! 
“we like to acknowledge these services, and to 
encourage others to render similarthelp” If our 
correspondent will refer again to the Bridport meet- 
ing, p. 410, he will see he is mistaken. Such items 
may occasionally be inadvertently passed, but we do 
not profess to make our “ Intelligence” column the 
vehicle of “ acknowledgments” of mere local interest, 
but of the intelligence most interesting to our body 
at large. It is no pleasure to us to cut such things 
out, but the interest in these Christmas parties is so 
exclusively local that we are obliged to confine our- 
selves to the very briefest mention of them. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rev. G 
H. Wells, M.A., on *‘ The Progressive Character of the 
Gospel.” 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CuuRcH. — On 
Sunday morning next, the Communion. WHv-ening, 
special subject: ‘‘ Free Churches or State Churche:; a 
discourse on the religious aspect of the great question 
of the day.” 

Manchester: Upper Broox-STREET.—On Sunday. 
the Rev. John James Tayler, B.A., will preach. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 


Births. 


- y, 1868, at 43, Bedford- 
street South, Liverpool, the wife of BM. Burroughs, Esq., 
of a daughter. 


BURGESS.—On the 13th ult., at Battle, the wife of Mr. C. P. 
Burgess, of a daughter. 


EVELEIGH.—On the 24th ult., at Peterborough, the wlfe of 
Mr. Thomas Eveleigh, of a son. 


HIBBERT.—On the 29th ult., at Sunnyside, Hyde e 
Charles Hibbert, of a son. j van eee 


Mlurringes, 

FOSTER—BROWN.—0n the 22nd ult., at the Flowergate Old 
Chapel, Whitby, by the Rev. John Owen, Mr. H. G. Foster, 
late of Stockton-on-Tees, to Emma, youngest daughter of 
Mr. R. Brown, Whitby. This being the first marr 
solemnised in the above chapel, a very handsome Family 
Bible was presented to the bride by the minister and con- 
gregation. 

HURD—SIMPSON.—On the 3Ist_ult., by special licence, by 
the Rev. R. J.‘Orr, William Hurd, of lerby, to Eliza- 
beth Hannah Simpson, at the Unitarian Chapel, Preston. 

MATHEWS—OSLER.—On the 20th ult., at the Old Mecting 
House, Birmingham, by the Rey. Charles Clarke, George 
Spencer, son of J. Mathews, of Birmingham, to Annette 
Mary, elder daughter of Clarkson Osler, of the same town. 

TAYLOR—LUCAS.—On the 29th ult., at the Old Mee 
House, Birmingham, by the Rey. Charles Clarke, Josep! 
Taylor to Selina Lucas. 

THOM PSON—LINEKER,.—On the 27th ult., at the O'd Meet- 
ing House, Birmingham, by the Rey. Charles Clarke, Thomas 
Tnompson to Eliza Lineker. 


Benths. 

BARTRAM.—On the 26th ult., at Great Yarmouth, Elizabeth, 
the wife of Cubitt Engall Bartram, Esq., in the 56th year 
of her age. ae 

WALLWORK.—On the 28th ult., aged 49 years, Mr. Henry 
Wallwork, of Rusholme. "ae : . : 


Ors G to the Ravages of the Vine Disease, 
the Production, and agri the Importation 
into this country of WINE from the island of MADELRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. ; , 
Since the disappearance of the disease, the ture of the _ 
VINE has again attracted attention, and fora féw oo past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at considerable peas , 
PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE ISLAND, 
.and have selected one which we can offer at 
423. DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER......+...+++.+.26, Market-street. 
LiverpOol ....sesee6 epee stable .+1l, Lord-street. — 
Birmingham ........+ vies cele abate 28, High-street. + 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 
Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING» IRON- 
MONGERY is one of the best in tne Midland counties. 
and T. send out a good article, and are careful to be modera' 
in their charges. Frieuds out of Birmingham may save from 
15 to 20 per cent. by purchasing what they may require at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S. Bi. aie 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Denney 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr, P! 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly tted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. * 
ene ee eee 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PU 
o of BEDDING and WEARING APPARE 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham Gene al 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. — 
SR oO RS OS TEBRENSON B 
XCHANGE BU ON 
ps BIRMINGHAM. 


MORRALL'S DOUBLE-E 
aa 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. tere 


, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 14, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WitL1aM Evans, of Aps 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham. bo 
others. © % ,, Croseetrer: 
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ALFORD: FORD-STREET.—On Sun- 
day the 24th inst., TWO SERMONS will be preached by 
he Rey. C. C. COK, of Leicester, in aid of the chapel funds. 

- Service: Morning, 10 45; evening, 6 30. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. 

P. W. CLAYDEN will preach next Sunday, morning and 
evening. 


PAN CHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Trustees, for the 
- election of officers and general business, will be held in Cross- 
street Chapel Room, Manchester, on Thursday the2lst January, 
1869, at one o’clock precisel ‘8 
&. D. D4 RBISHIRE, 


CHARLES BEARD, | Secretaries. 
NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD. 

The ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 18, 19, and 20, 1869, com- 

“m at ten o’clock each day. 
On Monday evening the Bt SINESS MEETING will beheld 


_ at six o’clock, when the report and statement of accounts for . 


the year 1868 will b+ presented and submitted for adoption. 
__ On Tuesday evening the SO[REE will be held in the Large 
Room of the Memorial Hall; R. M. SHIPMAN, Esgq., in the 
~ chair. Tea on the tables at half-past five o’clock. Chair to be 
taken at half-past six o clock. 
On 1 sae evening the ADDRESS to the Retiring Stu- 
*» dents will be given in Cross-sfreet Chapel by the Rev. C. C. 
Coe, of Leicester. S+rvice to commence at seven o’clock. 
~ Tickets for the Soirée, price 1s., may be had from the Secre- 
_ taries; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street; or 
“Mr. Jones, at the ee Reo Neh. & 
“ BL yy. Or 
E. C. HARDING, ” } Hon. Secs. 
- GEO. WADSWORTH, Jun., Assistant Secretary. 


[ JNITARIAN CHRIS LIAN CHURCH, 
» POOLE. -! . 

The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
‘tributions mm aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
_ the new church will be £1,200. 


The amount of subscriptions already advertised.... £87213 4 
ses ny papacy BV ait Peer aceudpy abete wnt I 0 
Upper Chapel, Sheffield, Fellowship Fund 540.0 
~Collumpton Congregation ..........65 COANE Bcd 014 0 
+ Miss Chariott= White ........05..cesccescccsseceees Ev 0 
* Southern Unitarian Fund Society, per key. E.Kell 5 0 0 
MEPS SEOMIDMG Ree ae eos. vans shndens desecsinvcaveine a 2 6 
Subscriptions will be arn he by either of the 


LLERENSHAW HALL, Dersysuire. 


_ Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 
of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 
limited number of Young Ladies to edueate. References and 
prospectus forwarded on application.—Postal address, Oller- 
enshaw, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 


Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


a r 
DUCATION, —14, GREAT STAN- 
HOPE-STREET, BATH. 
Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADIES, whom she educates as members of a family. 

_ Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facili- 
ties for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on applic ition to Mrs. Jeffery. 

Referees : Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, Fsq., Ba'h; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice- Master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


nae CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts, 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on Thursday, January 21st, 1869. 


TAN D GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Man- 


chester.—Head Master, the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, M.A. 
House large and commodious, locality healthy, playground 
attached, and number of pupils jimited. ‘erms per annum: 
For boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for boarders, 
above 14 years of age, £40. Day scholars admitted at 
12 guineas a year each.—Full particulars on application. 

N.B. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys and 
Girls, by Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For boarders, £25; for day 
scholars, four guineas a year. The next Quarter will com- 
mence on Tuesday, January 21st, 1869. 


NUTSFORD.—Mrs. Lawford’s School 


for Little Boys will be RE-OPENED on Saturday, 
January 30th. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE. 

Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘‘ The College,” Wilmslow. 

References: Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P.; John Aleock, Esq. 

Messrs. Ashton Bros., and Co.), Highfield, Bredbury; James 

ervey, Eeq., Alderley Edge ;Saml. Robinson, Esq., Wilmstow. 


IGH SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 
Principal: Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
FEW VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS: 
Terms: Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
New Quarter, Jan. 21, 1869. 


ANCASTER. —The Rey. D. DAVIS, 
B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Feb. 5th. 


ERTIFICATED MISTRESS of some 


little experience REQUIRED for the Effra Road Day 
Scheols, Brixton. It is a mixed School, and the average at- 
tendance 70 to 80. T'wo Pupil Teachers will assist. State, by 
letter only, last engagement, age, and terms, with references, 
to Mr. JOHN GREEN, 15, Southwark-street, London, E.C. 


A S Companron to a Lady, or TRAVELLING 
Companion. An Engagement WANTED, by a Young 

Lady. Highly respectable references given and required.— 

Address, Pp A., Mrs. SLLSBY, 8, Denmark Hill, Surrey. 


B RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE APPEAL FOR EXTENDED EFFORTS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. - 
: DoNATIONS TOWARDS THE Exrra £1,000 FuND. 
. Donations and New Annual Subscriptious an han it 
i) eee 


tee 


tate teen te rene ere ere ee eee eee reer ees 


sed 

. Brown H., Bridport....... 
Barrett F., Bridport 

~ Callowa: Re MEE TIGDON ». oe. 
Colfox T., a ade increased to ... 
Colfox W., Bri pO: » increased to... 

~Gerrard H., Bridport ..........00cceeececce 
Hounsell T., pe i increased to ... a 
Wansey Miss E., Bridport... 8 
Green Rev. Noah, Long: WieGat 
Jones Rey. W. A., Taunton, 1867-8.. 


ee 
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INDIAN FUND. 
Donations and Subscriptions advertised ........ 
; Rev. R. B. ASPLAND 

Rey. Kk, SPEAKS, 
178, Strand, London. 


“@QOUTHPORT.— Mrs. HEISE’S School will 
} be RE-OPENED on Tuesday, February 2nd.—4, Hawks- 
head-street. 


OUTHPORT, ALBERT ROAD.—Mr. 
MILLSON will KE-OPEN his School on M:nday, 
January the 18th. He has Vacancies, and will send a pro- 
i us, Wit) the names of gentlemen whose sons have been 
pupils, to any one applying. 


NHE Misses SMALLFIELD’S SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on Wednesday, January 20th, 1869, 
33, Kensington on cene Square, Bayswater, 


“OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
/ NOTTINGHAM.—The HALF YEaR begins on Tues- 
nuarv z6th, 1869. The :ew house and schoolrvom. 
Baas eat or Foaa Sra pon Stes Sy 
ieation to ‘Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A” 8, 


E hre Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
specially tor the B.A, degree, aud in each 


«. £268 3 0 
7 } Secretaries. 
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JIFTY POUNDS WILL BE GIVEN 

by a solicitor of literary ability about to go tothe BAR, 

to any one procuring him a SECRE?PARYSHIP or OTHER 

APPOINTMENT, suitabe for a gentleman, keeping his 

terms.—Address, O. P., ADAMS and FRANCIS, publishers, 
59, Fleet-street. 


W ANTED, by a Middle-aged Lady, a 
situation as HOUSEKEEPER to a single gentle- 
man, where a servant is kept. Reference pern.itted to the 


Rey. Brooke Herford.—Address, 8. W., Mr. WATTS, Sher- 
borne-street, Stiangeways, Manchester. 


AY, Vie On te a SCHOOLMASTER, for a 

School in connection with the Manchester Domestic 
Mission Society. A Certificated Master, or one prepared to 
goin for examination preferred.—Apply, with testimonials, 
&e., to Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL, 107, Upper Brook-street, 
Manchester. 


ELECTION OF RELIGIOUS POETRY. 


Small 8vo., 63.; gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 
POEMS OF THE INNER LIFE, 
Selected by ROBERT CROMPTON JONES. 
Chiefly from Modern Authors. 
Including:—Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, Mrs. 
Browning, F. Tennyson, C. Turner, Arnold, Clough, Patmore, 
Burbridge, Allingham, W. C. Roscoe, Keble, Newman, Faber, 
A, A. Procter, C. Rossetti, J. Ingelow, MacDonald, Trench, 
Kingsley, De Vere, with thirty-five others. 
Fondon : Sampsen Low and Co., Fleet-street. 
AINES’ LANCASHIRE. Edited by J. 
HARLAND, Esq. In two thick, handsomely-printed 
4to volumes. Price £3, 13s. 6d. Volume | is published, and 
the second volume (the publication of which bas been delayed 
by the lamented death of Mr. Harland) is being completed by 
the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, his literary executor, and 
will be issued early in 1869, A yoepectus may be had on 
ered by letter, to Mr. GENT, Whalley ge, Man- 


ester. 
London: G. Routledge and Sons. Manchester: L. C. GENT. 
eee Ee 


AINES’ LANCASHIKE.—The present 
Editor (Rev. Brooke Herford) will be glad to receive 
and transmit. et orders for the New tion,—Higher 


‘Broughton, Man 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
for 1869 NOW READY, No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in 
roan, with tuck and pocket, price 1s. 
Give your orders at once to the Agents of the Herald, to Mr. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, or to Mr. 
C. Fox, 67, Paternoster Row, London. 


ELIGION AND DUTY: DISCOURSES 
BY CHARLES CLARKE.—London: E. T. Whitfield. 


HE CHRIStIAN FREEMAN for 1869, 
will contain 24 Engravings of Unitariam Chapels and of 
Eminent Ladies, chiefly Unitarians. 134. monthly. 
Whitfield and all booksellers. 


‘ Price 2s. 6d. 
"7 oe THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXIV. January Ist, 1869. 

1. Narrative of a Visit to the Unitarian Churches of Tran- 
sylvania. By J.J. Tayler, B.A. 

2. Liddon and Réyille on the Divinity of Christ. By J.E. 
Carpenter, M.A. 

3. Goethe and Religion. By J. Frederick Smith. 

4. Bible Chapter Headings in the ‘* Authorised Version.” 
By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 

5. Notices of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
saree, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 

nburgn. 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 


JAN EVIDENCE.—For the contents of this work, 
see the Unitarian Herald, No. 398. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, 
lvol., 12mo., cloth, limp, lettered, 
(Exactly the same as the First Edition.) 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THIRD EDITION 


ol., crown 8yo., handsomely bound, cloth, bevelled boards, 
with portrait. 
Price Five SHILLINGS. 

London: Hamilton and Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Copies of either edition may also be procured post free, 

Ree pons the author, by enclosing Stamps or Post-offi 

rder to } 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
Manchester. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to ALL Martineaws Hymns. 

London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street ; and of all music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1868-y, 


Now ready, crown 8vo., 182 pp., well bound, cloth 
lettered, price 3s. 
WORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S MINISTRY: 
MEMORIAL VOLUME of the Late 
GEORGE BROWN, Barrister-at-law, 
Containing 16 sermons preached by him 
in the Free Christian Church, Barnard Castle. 
Edited by Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 
With Memorial Sketch, by Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 


The friends at Barnard Castle who are putting forth this 
Memorial Volume will be glad to supply it post free to all 
persons sending their names and 38. worth of “jeer stamps. 
Any profit accruing from the volume will be added to the 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A portion of the anti-Ritualist party in Australia 
have formed what they designate a “Free Church 
of England,” and have elected Dr. W. F. Bailey to 
be its first bishop. He went through a form of con- 
secration, took the oaths of supremacy, and on the 
following Sunday held a general ordination. 


The Natal correspondent of] the Cape Argus, re- 
ferring to Church matters, says: 

“A letter to the Bishop of London has been pub- 
lished, which gives the number of attendants at 
the three Church of England places of worship in 
Durban and the vicinity, the clergymen and congre- 
gations of which recognise the Episcopal authority 
of the Bishop of Natal, and also at that frequented 
by those who refuse to acknowledge him. The 
returns were taken on the same four Sundays, in- 
tended to have been consecutive, but interrupted on 
the 30th August by the circumstance of the ‘ Flood’ 
preventing service being held. The average attend- 
ance is as follows: in the two suburban churches, 79 
and 724 respectively; at St. Paul’s, Durban, 173} 
at each service. The average attendance at each 
service of the congregation who do not recognize 
Bishop Colenso, was 37}. The total numbers at the 
four services in each place are 1,298 against 149, or 
9tol. The figures, solemnly declared to, may 
serve as an answer to those who represent those 
who recognise the Bishop’s authority as a paltry 
minority, and I have no reason to doubt that they 
fairly represent the numerical strength of their res- 
pective classes throughout the Colony. Mr. Mac- 
rorie will not find so many adherents, probably, as 
he has been led to expect.” 

From the same paper we learn that Ritualism 
has been causing trouble in South Africa as well as 
here. Ata meeting at Malmesbury, called by the 
members of the English Church to consider certain 
ceremonies which he had recently introduced, the 
Rector, the Rev. W. E. Belson, took very high 
ground, and declared, whatever resolution might 
be come to, it would not alter his arrangements. 
That he cared very little whether those dissenting 
from him came to church or stayed away. That 
such members as only came to patronise the church 
had much better stay away. That God did 
not want people who only came to church 
once a month, and then lounged about in the 
easiest position possible. That he refused to 
be guided by non-communicants or those who 
seldom or never attend church. That he had done 
nothing but what the Church teaches and the law 
allowed, and if he had, they could report him to 
the Bishop; and that if he was ordered by the 
Bishop or any of his superiors to remove the cross 
from the altar, he would never put his foot in St. 
Thomas’ Church again. 

Dr. Jenner, whom some of the extreme Ritualists 
have proposed to make the head of a “ Free Church” 
here, and who lately left to take charge of the 
bishopric of Dunedin in New Zealand, seemsto have 
anything but a pleasant reception awaiting him 
there; since, at a meeting of the General Synod, 
presided over by Bishop Selwyn, some strong reso- 
lutions were passed, requesting Dr. Jenner, “for 
the peace of the Church,” to withdraw his claims 
to the see to which he has been appointed. 

The Toronto Globe reports that the Rev. Mr. Wood, 
of St. John the Evangelist Episcopal Church, in a 
recent sermon, astonished his congregation by tell- 
ing them that the main object of his late journey to 
England was to consult others older than himself as 
to the propriety of the confessional, but with what 
result we are not informed. 


An American College, established at Rome under 
Papal auspices, is reported to be in so desperate a 
condition that an appeal has been made on its be- 
half, stating that “after struggling on for some 
years it is now in imminent danger of being closed.” 
It has fewer students than any college except that 
of the Scotch. 


The Bavarian ecclesiastical historian Von Déllin- 
ger, who belongs to the more liberal party in the 
Romish Church, having been made a Senator by 
his Sovereign, was required, on taking the oath 
and his seat, to produce evidence of his baptism ; 
when, to the astonishment we should think of the 
authorities, it appeared that he had no evidence 
whatever to produce. How wasthe difficulty to be 
got over? Only in one way, and that was adopted 
by the bold assumption that so eminent a Church 
dignitary must have been baptised, how else could 
he have become so eminent! 

Professor Ewald has been acquitted of the charge 
of treason against the Prussian Government. The 
acquittal was based upon the two facts that it had 


not been proved that the King was personally re- 
ferred to in the professor’s pamphlet, and that no 
evidence had been brought to show that the 
author intended his remarks to be defamatory. 
The students in court received the decision with a 
loud hurrah. The conviction of such a man would 
have shaken the faith of the liberal classes all over 
Germany in the progressive character of Prussian 
rule. The fact of his trial shows how much such 
governments have to learn before they become as 
tolerant as constitutional governments can afford 
to be. It is, however, the lot of most German 
scholars to suffer annoyance for political utterances. 
Thirty years ago the late King of Hanover drove 
Edwald himself into exile with the two Grimms, 
Gervinus, and Weber, for protesting against the 
policy of his government. The revolution of 1848 
recalied him to his professorship at Gottingen, and 
he has now repaid the hospitality of the father by 
a somewhat too out-spoken friendship for the son 
in his time of dethronement and exile. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Dr. F. W. 
Krummacher, of Berlin, who was Court preacher in 
the time of the late King, and warmly supported 
his Majesty in his various schemes for extend- 
ing Protestant principles. He was the most dis- 
tinguished clerical member of the religious party 
called in Germany “Pietists,” and in England 
“Evangelicals,” and wrote a number of books, 
which have been published in England under the 
sanction of the Religious Tract Society. Among 
the best known of these are “Elijah the Tishbite” 
and “Elisha.” Had he lived till the 6th of this 
month he would have completed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his entrance on the duties!of the Christ- 
ian ministry. 

Dr. Cumming gave an address at his church in 
Crown-court last Friday night on the Pope’s invita- 
tion to Protestants to attend the approaching 
General Council. The Doctor said he had written 
to Archbishop Manning, stating that he was most 
desirous of attending the council, and asking for 
full information, but adding that unless certain ob- 
jections he entertained were removed he could not 
do so. He pointed ont to the Archbishop that he 
agreed with the whole of the Nicene Creed, as 
settled in 325, but objected to twelve other articles 
which were added 1,200 years after, and to a 
thirteenth (that of the Immaculate Conception) 
which was added in 1854. If the Roman Catholic 
Church would adhere to the articles of the Nicene 
Creed, and throw the thirteen added ones into the 
sea, he would consent to take part in the council. 
To that letter the Archbishop very courteously re- 
plied, stating that the limits of the conference and 
the modus agendi must be left to higher authority in 
the Church than his own. The Archbishop also 
directed his attention to two volumes which he (the 
Archbishop) had written on the subject of the dif- 
ferences between Romanists and Protestants, and 
having read them carefully, he (Dr. Cumming) had 
come to the conclusion that it was hopeless for him 
to attend the council. If he had gone, one of the 
first questions he should bave been asked was, “ Do 
you believe that that venerable gentleman (the 
Pope), who is in the chair, is infallible, and that his 
word settles all controversies?” To this he would 
have replied “ Certainly not ;” and then the officers 
would have been directed to turn the heretic out 
of the room. The forthcoming conference was to 
be neither a free nor a general council, for neither 
the Protestant nor the Greek Church would attend 
it, but a mere conventicle of Roman Catholics. The 
doctor must have been just as fully aware of this 
before his correspondence as after. 

The statement, which a short time since was con- 
tradicted, that the young Marquis of Bute had 
joined the Church of Rome, is now confirmed. He 
made his first communion on Christmas Day at 
Nice. Except in the way of material resources, 
there is no reason to suppose that the marquis will 
bring much additional support to bis new Church. 
As the Times says, we have no evidence that he is 
either very learned or very wise. If a dozen youths 
of his age were to join the Church of Rome to- 
morrow, the world would not attach much im- 
portance to theevent. When the husband of Queen 
Anne deserted James II. in his peril, the King 
observed that “after all, a good trooper would have 
been a greater loss.” In the same way the defec- 
tion of an average curate would have said more for 
the Roman Catholic religion and might be expected 
to lead to more lasting results. 

The Glasgow Herald is ‘informed that at the 


[January 8, 1869. 


Secret Consistory, held at the Vatican Palace, 0 
Monday the 2lst ult., the following appointment 
were formally made :—The Most Rev. Charles Eyr 
of the diocese of Hexham, in England, to be Arcl 
bishop of Anazaibas in partibus*infid. and Visit 
Apostolic in Scotland; the Right Rev. Joh 
M‘Donald to be Bishop of Nicopolis in partibus infi 
likewise, and coadjutor to the Right Rev. Dr. Ky] 
of the northern district of Scotland. The Hera 
is also informed that the prelates who have bee 
at the head of the ecclesiastical affairs of tl 
western district of Scotland since the demise of t! 
late lamented Dr. Murdoch, and who laid the 
resignations before His Holiness the Pope sever 
months ago, both retire from all part in the manag 
ment of the diocese—the one into private life f 
the present, the other to the order of which he w 
a distinguished ornament. 

Mr. Baxter Langley, in reply to Dr. Carpent 
and Professor Huxley, protests that the manage 
of the “Sunday Evenings for the People,” 
causing themselves to be registered as a sect 
Dissenters under the name of Recreative Religio 
ists, have not been guilty of “an evasion” or ‘ 
sham.” He thinks that “these eminent men ha 
not clearly understood the exact position” of t 
managers, “nor the relation of perfect indeper 
ence in which the lecturer stood towards the as: 
ciation.” 

Dr. Vaughan, the vicar of Doncaster, bears witn¢ 
to the benefits in a pecuniary point of view, whi 
in that town have followed the abolition of co’ 
pulsory church rates, One of the arguments alws 
advanced by the supporters of the obnoxious ra’ 
was that, if the legal power of enforcing them wi 
removed, no Dissenter would be willing to ec 
tribute anything like the amount which the | 
exacted. At Doncaster, however, the volunts 
has exceeded in amount the compulsory rate, a 
Dr. Vaughan, in congratulating his parishioners 
this fact, added that his experience was, that 1 
Dissenters, but Churchmen, were those who t 
most often refused to contribute. If, he said, 1 
Church tried to live in peece and harmony w 
Dissenters she had nothing to fear, but would f 
from them generous, firm, and Christian support 

A letter from Rome, in the Zndépendance Be 
describing the Christmas festivities, says, “Je 
Christ is not a popular hero at Rome; people 
not illuminate in His honour as they do for | 
Madonna; His worship is not celebrated except 
enlightened worshippers, who are very rare in t 
country ; and the Son of God is hardly known 
the ignorant multitude.” Anyone who mixes w 
the Roman populace, or even observes their w 
ship, will be able to confirm this. 


The Evangelical Alliance has been observing t 
week as a season of special prayer. In London 
addition to meetings at various places of worst 
there have been daily assemblies for prayer 
addresses at the London Tavern and the Fr 
masons’ Hall. Among the chairmen have bi 
Lord Radstock, Mr. Bevan, the banker, Mr. Chai 
Reed, M.P., and Sir Francis Lycett. 


In the evening of the 27th ult., the Pope recei 
a serenade from the Zouaves, who appeared bear 
coloured lanterns on the point of their bayon 
and executed evolutions in the form of lett 
representing the Pope’s designation, Pio Wono. 
was attended by Cardinals Antonelli and Pati 
and surrounded by the royal family of Naples, : 
a number of the Roman nobility, while the salo 
of the Vatican were thronged with ladies, 1 
presence of the latter in the evening is an incid 
without example, and greatly scandalised the 
prelates. Even laymen were struck by the nove 
and the Duke Grazioli expressed his astonishm 
to Patrizi, who, as Cardinal Vicar; is chief of 
spiritual police of Rome. The Cardinal repli 
laughing, “ My jurisdiction does not extend to 
Vatican.” ~ , 

ee 


WHAT IS: SAYING ON CHURCH MATTE 


In referring to the attack upon the mission 
station at Yang-chau, the Hnglish Independent sp 

“The preachers of a new religion in China 
not breaking any of the fundamentul laws of 
empire, or even offending against the preva) 
social ideas. The Chinese profess toleration, T 
are not a nation of one religion; they have’ 
Established Chureh—that prime cause of pe 
tion, The Abbé Hue reports that 1 
Mandarians dine together they ask one ano 
‘To what sublime form of religion do you belo 
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One answers, ‘I am a Laou-Tseist; another, lam a 
Confucian; and a third, I am a Buddhist;’ where- 
upon they join in a complimentary hum, and 
exclaim, ‘Religions are many, but Reason is one.’ 
They cannot, therefore, allege that the preaching 
of Christianity is an outrage upon the ideas and 
feelings of the people. The Pekin Gazette of the 20th 
of October, 1865, declared that ‘it is allowed for 
missionaries to propagate their faith in the empire, 
and only last year Mr. Anson Burlingame wrote tothe 
United States :—‘ The Chinese Government favours 
toleration, and has repeatedly informed me that 
it has no objection to Protestant missionaries, for 
the reason that they have never appeared to be 
political agents.’ Mr. Dilke bears witness that ‘the 
Chinese are not disposed to ill-treat the mission- 
aries of England and America, and the Times cor- 
respondent carefully discriminates between the 
reception which, on a visit to Yang-chau, he, as a 
foreigner, received from the mass of the people and 
from the literati, who stirred up the attack on the 
Inissionary premises.” 


On the position of the Church in Spain, the Madrid 
correspondent of the Times writes:— 


“ Although for moral or social purposes any hope 
of religious reform may have to be abandoned; 
although the establishment of freedom of creed 
and worship may turn out mere moonshine, and 
even the emancipation of the civil law from priestly 
thraldom may turn out impracticable, it is im- 
portant to observe that the ecclesiastical question 
has an economical no less than a political side, and 
the Church, though she may not die, may have to 
‘bleed’ freely at the hands of the Revolution. 
Nothing is sacred in the eyes of a distressed 
financier; and by the time the Cortes comes to- 
gether the Spanish treasury will be so utterly 
exhausted, that no legislator could hesitate about 
helping himself to every penny that luxurious pre- 
lates fat canons, or sleek beneficiaries can be made 
to spare. Church and State will not be easily 
divorced, but the stronger partner in the house- 
hold will not hesitate to lay hands on the dowry of 
the weaker vessel. The Catholic dogma has not 
been sensibly impaired, and not even seriously dis- 
‘cussed in Italy, yet the spoliation of the Church 
has been no less searching than thorough. The 
State in all Catholic countries has always had it in 
its power to plead the law of necessity; and the 
Church, however at first obstreperous, has always 
ended by accepting accomplished facts. The ex- 
periment was tried in Spainitself by Mendizabal, and 
it was crowned with full, though not with per- 
manent success. The work of Mendizabal will have 
to be resumed under better auspices, and carried to 
greaterlength. Therevenuesof the higher clergy will 
have to be heavily taxed, even if soma of their 
offices be not abolished and their salaries suppressed. 
I am not sure whether that hint about substituting 
pewter for silver chalices and ostensories will not 
be acted upon, but I tremble for thoce diamond- 
atudded crowns and diamond-spangled mantles of 
the Toledo and Atocha virgins, for all the gaudy 
trappings of those hundred of saints’ images, every 
one of which wears what guide-books value at a 
king’s ransom. . . . Strange to say,the Church 
seems tobe used to such treatment, though,to do her 
justice, she never liked it. Compromise in mere 
pecuniary matters is never impossible with the 
Church, in the first place, because, Jike Shakspeare’s 
Henry V1. she has always some sueaking doubt as 
to the validity of her titles, and also because as 
dong as she, and she alone, is the Church, she is at 
mo loss for the means of retrieving her losses, and 
‘drawing on the same sources from which her wealth 
originally sprang. Give her the control over men’s 
wonsciences, and she will bear with your interfer- 
ence with her purse-strings, because, through 
men’s consciences, she flatters herself that she 
can always find a sure way to men’s purses. 
Were the Provisional Government, or any other 
revolutionary set of rulers, to drop, as they have 
already to a great extent done, all talk about liberty 
of worship, about the emancipation of the civil law, 
and all other measures tending to the establishment 
of free inquiry, the reduction of bishoprics, the 
Px Spire of ecclesiastical revenues, and any other 
deeds of spoliation might be looked upon as minor 
offences. The Church has been robbed before, but 
she has continued to survive and even to make up 
for her spoliation; and there is this immense 
difference in this respect between Italy and Spain, 
entirely to the advantage of the latter country, that 
in Italy all ecclesiastical change is mixed up with 
that cause of the temporal power about which the 
court of Rome will listen to no reason, while in 
Spain the clergy’s revenues and possessions are 
their own concerns—a matter in which the Pope 
feels called upon to take no interest, except in as 
much as it may affect his own spiritual supremacy. 
The lay powers in Spain can, therefore, reckon 
upon the utmost impunity in any merely financial 
measure they may think it advisable to adopt to 
the clergy’s detriment, if they take care not to push 
their liberal policy to a point which may be deemed 
dangerous to the Roman Catholic bond of union.” 


The Pall Mail thus justly comments on Dr. 
Pusey’s letter upon the Mackonochie judgment, 
to which we referred last week: 


“Tt really argues an amount of minute partisan- 
ship, which we should have deemed quite unworthy 
of a mind which has exercised, for good or 


evil, so great an influence on two generations of 
contemporaries. ‘We who believe in the real 
objective presence,’ he says, ‘are bound in all 
honesty to let the Church know -what we do 
believe.’ How? ‘Of necessity in our way of 
celebrating. That is to say, doctrines of the 
deepest importance are to be expressed by gestures 
and postures like signs of freemasonry. Mr. Keble, 
he says was an example in this respect; ‘no one 
who saw him could doubt as to his belief.’ If Mr. 
Keble was really indicating his belief in the object- 
ive presence by gestures, while at the same time 
he was asserting his distinct disbelief of it in every 
edition of the Christian Year, published during his 
lifetime, speaking of Christ in the Eucharist as 
‘present in the heart, not in the hands,’ we can 
only say that he was guilty, one way or the other, 
of a deception which, we are sure, Dr. Pusey 
would not ascribe to bim, and we certainly do not. 
Our present concern, however, is with Dr. Pusey’s 
curious misstatement of the law, not of the senti- 
ments of Keble. He maintains that the Rubric 
respecting the reception of the sacramental] bread 
and wine is not perfectly clear inits language, and 
that the Judicial Committee, in interpreting a 
rubric not perfectly clear in a sense unfavourable 
to the accused party, were violating the ordinary 
maxim, that in a ‘criminal cause the doubt is to be 
given in favour of therespondent, as, he says, was de- 
clared by Dr. Lushington, in the proceeding against 
‘Essays and Reviews.” ‘The world,’ he says, 
‘would call this playing fast and loose; loose when- 
ever it is the question of allowing any matter of 
faith to be disbelieved ; fast when it is the question 
of not allowing anything to be believed which 
popular prejudice disbelieves.’ Dr. Pusey entirely 
mistakes the bearing of the maxim which he is 
discussing. In the proceeding against ‘Essays and 
Reviews,’ Dr. Lushington was interpreting, if we 
remember rightly, the doubtful language of an 
accused party, and in common parlance, ‘gave him 
the benefit of the doubt.’ In the case of Mackon- 
ochie, the court had to interpret the language of 
a public document—a rubric. They were laying 
down a meaning authoritatively, and with a view 
to general application, the meaning, not of a theo- 
logical phrase, but of a practical direction to do 
something. If that languege be doubtful, as Dr. 
Pusey says it is, their business was to explain it 
as well as they could by the light of grammatical 
construction, with the aid, if necessary, of prece- 
dent and authority ; and not to puton it a con- 
struction favourable to the defendant, as they might 
reasonably do if judging only of his own language 
and acts. The distinction is so very obvious that we 
can only suppose Dr. Pusey to have unburdened 
his mind in the firstsmart of disappointment at the 
judgment, without weighing the real effect of his 
criticisms.” 

The Star, remarking on a passage in the same 
letter—that ‘‘the loss of modes of outward ex- 
pression of belief only drives pious souls more 
inward, and the inward devotion shines the more 
through”—says : 

“No doubt; but the Joss of the outward expres- 
sion is Dr, Pusey’s own act. He may come out of 
the Church to-morrow, and have full liberty to 
kneel, and light candles, and elevate the Host; in 
short, to teach the truth openly as he believes itin 
secret. It is scarcely in keeping with the character 
of a very pious man to be hidirg his convictions in 
deference to the judgment of lawyers, or only 
giving them obscure expression through occult 
signs, when it is only the endowments and pres- 
tige of a clergyman which prevent him from dis- 
playing the truth boldly. To believe in the Real 
Objective Presence, and yet in deference to the 
judgment of Lord Cairns to abstain from outward 
adoration is very like denying Christ before men. 
It is very unlike the conduct of Daniel when 
required to bow down to the image which the 
king bad erected; but then we suppose we must 
not look in these days for all the fiery earnestness 
of past ages. Our pious souls shine inward, when- 
ever it is not expedient to encounter worldly loss 
by shining outward.” 

We mentioned, two or three weeks ago, that the 
question of retaining the Filiogue clause in the 
Nicene Creed was being earnestly discussed by 
some of the leaders of the Episcopal Church in 
America. A correspondent of the Guardian, who 
considers it to be “a subject of the highest im- 
portance both to individual Christians and to the 
Church in general,” after stating the points in 
which the theologians of the East and the West 
are agreed, coming to the point of divergence, says 
that the former, “following the early fathers, use 
only the ipstssima verba of Holy Writ, and the 
Nicene fathers” (viz. proceeding from the Father) ; 
“but the dogma of the Westerns they reject with 
horror as blasphemous, because, say they, it is 
opposed to the doctrine of the unity of the God- 
head, and involves a denial of the truth that the 


Father is the only Source of Deity, and introduces 
the doctrine of a Avapy/a, or the existence of 
two First Causes.” And the conclusion which he 
himself arrives at is, “If it do not clearly appear 
that the doctrine of the ‘Double Procession,’ is 


contained in the Holy Scriptures, the retention of 
the clause in dispute cannot for a moment be 
defended by any consistent member of the 
Anglican communion.” 


In the same paper “an English Churchman” 
thinks, 


“ After Dr. Miller’s remarks on schism at the me- 
morable meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, it would be interesting to 
hear some explanation of his own conduct in Scot- 
land. For years he has been an actor and an 
abettor of schism at Dunoon against an orthodox 
Chureh in full communion with the Church of 
England. The same explanation may be asked of 
several beneficed clergymen in Ireland. the most 
vehement assailants of the Prime Minister since he 
has expressed his opinion that the Irish Church 
should be disestablished. What is schism, if they 
are not schismatics ?” 


In this month’s number of the Contemporary 
Review, Dean Alford thus graphically describes the 
tumult at the meeting just referred to: 


“No sooner had the Archbishop of York taken 
the chair and the prayer been offered (which surely 
ought to be dispensed with as a hideous mockery 
on all future occasions), than a riot was raging at 
and outside the entrance door. Passionate and 
discordant cries, shouts and screams, drowned the 
voice of the first speaker, and the writer of these 
lines saw gestures which he could not otherwise 
interpret than by inferring that hard blows were 
being given. The nuisance was finally abated by 
the forcible closing of the doors by certain stalwart 
helmeted policemen. . . . It would be futile 
to attempt a description of the scene when Dr. 
Miller essayed to address the meeting. Having 
been in our time somewhat accustomed to handling 
church bells, I could only compare the din to that 
in a bell-chamber when a full peal is ringing and 
when the loudest ery into your friend’s ear is 
inaudible. The‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians’ 
tumult will ever henceforth have for me a reality 
which it had not before.” 

“ Anglicanus,” writing to the Pall Mall on the 
importance of recognising clearly that the rivalry 
of the plang proposed for the partial disestablish- 
ment and partial disendowment of the Irish Church 
is not one of principle but of detail, and so brings 
the question within the range of the progressive 
and gradual development of the English Constitu- 
tion, observes: 

“The Church of England itself has been par- 
tially disestablished and partially disendowed, in 
whole or in its separate institutions, many times 
over—as when it lost more than half its spiritual 
peers and more than half its property under Henry 
VIII.; as when it lost its exclusive rank in the 
State under William III. and George IV.; as when 
Nonconformists were admitted to share in its en- 
dowments at the uuiversities, and exempted from 
paying its church-rates. The other religious com- 
munities, on the other hand, have by degrees 
become partially established and partially endowed, 
and every year will become more and more s0; 
the Nonconformists by the Toleration Act, the Test 
and Corporation Act, and many others of like kind ; 
the Scottish Episcopalians by the various acts 
which have incorporated them more or less into 
the Church of England; the Irish Presbyterians by 
the Regium Donum ; the Irish Roman Catholies by 
the Irish Marriage Acts, the Irish Burial Act, the 
Charitable Bequests Act, the Maynooth Grants, &., 
and all of them by the right of appealing to the 
civil tribunals for the adjudication of their religious 
disputes. This last privilege, which Dr. Pusey 
regards as the one chief mark of an Establishment, 
is the one element which the Church of England 
and all religious communities holding property in 


this country bave in common, with this sole differ- 


ence, that in the Church of England the final appeal 
lies to the mixed tribunal of Judges and Prelates 
in the Privy Council, in the other Churches to the 
Lord Chancellor or his deputy alone.” 

In an interesting speech at Doncaster, the vicar, 
Dr. Vaughan, said :— 

“He believed in free trade in education, as in 
everything else. He ventured to say that, if the 
certificated schoolmasters could not hold their own 
by their intelligence and the higher state of their 
education, they were not worthy of the positions 
they occupied. If they were the men he believed 
them to be, they could command the highest prices 
for their services. He would go the whole length 
of saying—let the State have ce to do with 
education except to judge of results by an inspec- 
tion in reference to the secular, but not. of the 
religious training. Let the State Jook to itself that 
it had citizens who should know how to be re- 
spected and honoured. He trusted that the 
religious spirit everywhere abroad was sufficient to 
secure the dissemination of religious principles 
without the interference of the State. Let the State, 
therefere, not meddle with that.” 

In a leader on the Mackonochie judgment the 
Church News relates the following story: 

“In the dark days of last century, when faith in 
the unseen was principally to be found among Dis- 
senters, there was a certain house in Wales haunted 
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by an evil spirit. The wife of a Dissenting teacher 
volunteered to encounter the enemy alone at night, 
with no external aid but her Bible and a candle. 
Looking up from her book in the course of the 
night she perceived a hideous and appalling form 
had seated itself noiselessly opposite to her. She 
gazed at it unflinchingly and then resumed her 
reading, ‘Your trust is in that candle,’ said the 
evil being with a malicious sneer. She met his 
glance once more; and then, blowing out the 
candle, waited till the dawn of morning revealed 
that the defeated demon had departed never to re- 
turn, as silently as he came, and vanquished by 
faith alone. Does the story need explanation as 
applicable to our present position? or does anyone 
need reminding that faith is all we need for final 
victory over the world?” Further on the Church 
ews declares, in reference to the judgment, that 
“ every tyrannical act of the kind is a nail in the 
Establishment’s coffin.” 

Punch bas the following fair hit at the way in 
which too many of the clergy treat the creeds and 
formularies by which they are bound: 

“ A Rupric WELL RuLED.—Dr. Pusey complains 
that the Judicial Committee have not interpreted a 
certain rubric, relative to the Mackonochie case, 
grammatically. They will be generally considered 
to have interpreted it according to its obviously 
intended meaning. Dr. Pusey must not expect 
worldly judges to interpret even Church law in a 
non-natural sense.” 


REVIEWS: 


Quiet Thoughts for the Day of Rest. Published by 
the Manchester District Sunday-school Associa- 
tion. One Shilling. 


Ws heartily commend to our readers this elegant 
little book. The idea of it was a happy one, and 
it is excellently carried into effect. The printing 
and general appearance betoken the expenditure 
of no little care and artistic taste, and we hope the 
sale will be large. 

The editor’s preface will explain the purpose he 
had in view—“to bring to the cottage home of 
the Sunday scholar some few of those gems of 
English religious poetry which are already house- 
hold words among those who can afford to buy 
costly books.” * * His hope is “that in times 
of quiet thoughtfulness it may afford many a holy 
suggestion, and in those of trial and sorrow it may 
give that great consolation which is derived from 
seeing how our own weak and feeble aspirations 
are expanded and glorified by the insight into 
divine things which belongs to tbe true poet.” 

The collection contains nearly a hundred pieces, 
selected with much taste from our great English 
writers, exhibiting lofty thoughts in perfect form, 
and ranging over a wide field. We will only add 
that, with this as a manual, any teacher may intro- 
duce to his class many of thosejexquisite religious 
utterances which are the chief glory of our own 
literature, and in which, indeed, it is probably un- 
equalled; and if by means of this collection a taste 
for such high-class reading can be inspired in the 
minds of his scholars, a great and Jasting service 
will thus be rendered to them. The time has 
happily gone by when it was considered almost a 
slight on the Bible to resort to other than the 
unsurpassed stores of religious inspiration which it 
contains; and it will be an excellent augury for 
the future of our Sunday schools if this little book, 
displaying an enterprise so greatly to be admired, 
should meet, with the ,wide acceptance that it 
deserves. 


The Theological Review, XXIV. January, 1869. 
Tux present number of the Theological opens witha 
“Narrative of a visit to the Unitarian Churches of 
Transylvania,” by the Principal of Manchester 
New College, who, together with his colleagues, in 
the spring of last year received a very cordial 
invitation from the Bishop, speaking in the name 
of the Consistory over which he presides, to be 
present at the celebration of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the proclamation of Religious Liberty, 
put forth by the young sovereign, John Sigismund, 
himself a Unitarian, at Torda, in September, 1568, 
under which those Churches first acquired a legal 
existence. It was a right spirited thing in Mr. 
Tayler, considering that he has over-stepped the 
“three-score years and ten,” to undertake a j ourney, 
accompanied only by his daughter, to these distant 
co-religionists, and most satisfactorily did he carry 
out his purpose, bearing to them addresses of con- 
gratulation and sympathy from the British and 
Foreign and the West Riding Unitarian Associations, 
and representiag the Unitarians of England on this 
reat occasion in a manner which few else 


would have been able to do, His account 
of his visit can hardly fail to give pleasure 
to any one who reads it, and for those who 
belong to the same “household of faith,” it 
has a special interest. Mr. Tayler prefixes to 
his narrative some remarks on the peculiar in- 
stitutions and mixed population of Hungary 
generally, which in a short compass give us a good 
idea of the nature of these. It appears that as yet, 
though this promises not long to be the case, the 
Unitarians have not a single church in Hungary 
proper, but are confined entirely to Transylvania, 
where the oldest and purest Magyar blood is said 
to flow in the veins of the peopie. At present 
there are 106 congregations, with as many ministers 
and schoolmasters; for to each church a school is 
always attached; and there are sometimes smaller 
congregations in connection with the larger ones. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of its doctrine and 
ritual, Unitarianism in Transylvania has preserved 
some features of the Episcopal discipline; the 
churches, under the superintendence of the Bishop, 
being distributed into eight circles, over which an 
Archdeacon presides. Though from the reign of 
John Sigismund it had a distinct place among the 
four recognised religions of the country, and was 
professed at one time by men of weight and social 
position, it was afterwards depressed and dis- 
couraged, and its gentry and nobility, like those of 
the Huguenots in France, were gradually seduced 
from their faith by the insidious policy of the 
Court, which never conferred any office or distinc- 
tion on the professor of Unitarianism. The title 
of Bishop, too, given to the head of all the 
other recognised religions, was kept in abey- 
ance among the Onitarians; but the  pro- 
hibition was a short time since withdrawn, 
which occasioned great rejoicing, as an indication 
of recovered position; and as a further expression 
of the friendly feeling of the present Government, 
Bishop Kriza has recently been made a Privy 
Councillor, which, though merely a titular dis- 
tinction, has a value for the same reason that gave 
weight to the re-assumption of that of Bishop.—We 
cannot follow Mr. Tayler into the particulars of the 
fraternal reception which greeted him in the Con- 
sistory, of which he was elected an honorary 
member, and to which he addressed a most graceful 
Latin speech, nor of the religious services with 
which the fhigh festival was accompanied. One 
portion of Mr. Tayler’s description of these, how- 
ever, is so suffused with his sympathetic and loving 
spirit that, limited as our space is, we must make 
room for it: 

At the close of the sermon, there was a celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. I think nearly the whole 
congregation partook of it; the men first, and after- 
wards the women. It was a simultaneous expres- 
sion of rejoicing, that they had survived with faith 
and hope unbroken, centuries of suffering and per- 
secution, and had come by God’s good providence 
to the quiet safety and freedom of that hour. It 
was a touching scene. I never before felt, as I 
did then, the holy beauty and deep spiritual signi- 
ficance of the few simple symbols which universal 
Christendom has associated with this expressive 
rite. There I stood in the front row of the com- 
municants, by the side of my countryman, Mr. 
Paget, unable of course to understand the words 
that were earnestly uttered by the officiating 
minister, but attuned to seriousness by the quaint 
old melody that pealed forth from the organ and 
was chanted by the choir,—by the cup and the 
bread that were circulating around me, brought 
into silent sympathy with that faithful people of 
God who had clung to their honest convictions in 
defiance alike of the threats and allurements of the 
world,—and carried back by reminiscences irresist- 
ibly borne in upon me, into a communion of the 
inmost spirit with that innumerable company of 
saints and confessors who, in divers ages and widely 
severed lands, had through these same symbols 
given up their souls to God and devoted themselves 
to works of self-sacrificing love. I could not sup- 
press the hope that the time might come in our 
own country, when the members of different com- 
munions, in spite of their doctrinal differences, 
could meet occasionally to strengthen the bonds of 
Christian brotherhood, by celebrating in the pre- 


sence of their common symbol, the Cross, a com- 
mon feast of holiness and love.” 


The second article, upon “ Liddon and Réville on 
the Divinity of Christ,” by the Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, bears ample testimony to the excellent 
training which he has received in Manchester New 
College, and the sound scholarship which he has 
acquired. The only fault we can find with his 
treatment of his subject is, that he seems tous to 
deal somawhat too leniently with the bold asser- 
tions and unwarrantable assumptions which the 
great Oxford preacher so frequently and so com- 
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placently makes, though in several instances these 
are well pointed out and exposed. 

An article by J. Frederick Smith, on “ Goethe 
and Religion,” exhibits the illustrious German ina 
more self-denying and Christian light than that im 
which we have been wont to view him, with what 
justice the hasty perusal which we,bave had to give: 
to the article does not enable us to say. According 
to Mr. Smith, Goethe was ultimately more attracted’ 
to Christianity than repulsed. “In the very period’ 
of his heathenism, as he called it, he wrote one of 
the most Christian poems of his or any age, Die 
Geheimnisse. The two characters, Humanus and 
Marcus, which be has there sketched, are truest 
disciples of Jesus. Indeed, the deepest springs of 
Goethe’s religion and the deepest springs of Chris- 
tianity mingle, however much the streams may 
divide upon the surface.” ‘He laboured night. 
and day that men might know, and, knowing, love: 
God. And of such co-workers Jesus said, ‘ He that- 
is not against us is for us,’” 


The Rev. J. Kegan Paul points out at length,. 
what every one who has been in the habit of 
examining them must have observed, how unwar- 
ranted and inappropriate many of the Chapter head-- 
ingsin our Authorized Version of the Bible are ;- 
and satisfactorily, or rather, we should say, un- 
satisfactorily, proves that they are open to these 
objections: that they have no authority; that they 
have been altered without authority; that they 
are careless, insufficient, misleading, and ambigu- 
ous; and, it may be added, a violation of the 


' fundamental principle of the Bible Society, which 


professes to distribute the Book without note or 
comment. 

The number, which, it will be seen, even from. 
this hasty review, is an interesting one, conciudes- 
with the usual careful “ Notices of Books.” 


Che Unitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 8, 1869, 


OUR CRIMINAL CLASS. 


WE believe the above is the correct phrase 
by which to designate that large propor- 
tion of our population who live by means 
distinctly recognised as unlawful. We 
have heard of old of great nations whose 
swarming populations were divided intothe 
creat classes, or castes, of priests, warriors, 
agriculturalists, &c., but we do not recollect 
that any of them had advanced to the 
refinement of having a criminal class. It 
was reserved for the triumph of modern 
civilisation and Christianity to permit — 
among its citizens that perfect liberty 
which should enable them to establish 
within our great towns colonies of crime, 
and to develope their peculiar theories 
of social and economical ethics with almost 
perfect impunity. We beg pardon, there 
is a passage in the Indian census which 
shews that some of the lowest of the 
Hindoo tribes equal us in toleration of 
the criminal, and excel us in the frank- 
ness with which they confess his presence 
among them. In the last census of the city 
of Allahabad 974 people officially described 
themselves as “low blackguards ;” 35 as 
“men who beg with threats of violence ;” 
and 25 as “hereditary robbers.” Alas, 
we fear that if the tribes of London and _ 
Manchester and Liverpool could be thus 
classified, the return would be only worse. 
It is one of the most bitter and reyolt- 
ing facts of our time—that we are by our 
false and purely sentimental humanity 
encouraging the growth of hereditary 
crime amongst us. In times past we 
peopled some of the fairest portions of 
the earth with the offscourings of our 
criminals. We turned Australia into one 
vast prison, and we made _ beautiful 
Tasmania a perfect hell upon earth, till 
our colonists rose up against us and 
refused to be perpetually contaminated by 
the constant influx of all that was vilest 
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in English life. The colonists have done 
well, for they know how impossible it is 
for a working population to continue 
honest, intelligent, and God-fearing, side 
by side with another class of people, who 
live better, dress better, and work not at 
all; supported by a career of open and 
unblushing crime. The very air is con- 
taminated by the presence of these 
wretched outcasts of humanity, the quarter 
of the city in which they live is a hot-bed 
of infamy, and the children growing up 
faithfully in the footsteps of their parents, 
and inevitably mixing with those of the 
honest labourers, spread the contamination 
far and wide, till at last, like the ulcer, 
which seems at first a little speck on the 
fair skin, it poisons every vein and pore 
in the whole body, and makes it one 
stinking mass of corruption. This is 
what the Australians refused to allow; 
and as we can no longer ship off our 
refuse humanity to them, we just shoot it 
down in the midst of ourselves, and, with 
the fortitude of philosophers, are calmly 
awaiting the result. 
We call attention to these facts because 
at the present moment a movement is 
being commenced in favour of placing our 
notoriously criminal population under a 
stricter surveillance. It is not out of any 
special enmity, far less of revengeful feeling 
towards these unfortunates, that we are 
now writing. We feel that the problem is 
a difficult one, and one that ought to be 
approached in a calm and even Christian 
spirit. We have no desire for punishment 
as punishment, and the greatest wish for 
the possible reformation of every evil dis- 
posed man. But we cannot help seeing 
that there is another side to this question. 
There are two entirely distinct classes of 
criminals. There is the man who has 
fallen suddenly and almost unwittingly 
into some act contrary to the law, and 
whose crime being opposed to the general 
tenor of his life is not necessarily the 
index of a very guilty disposition; to- 
wards such men let all leniency be shown, 
there is every hope that a little kindly 
discipline and advice may bring them 
back into the ranks of the law-abiding 
portion of humanity. There is, however, 
another and far larger number of our 
criminals who follow an habitual career of 
vice, who calculate on the amount of 
punishment they will receive, and on the 
chances they have of escape, and prefer 
the risks of their adventurous career to 
the dull monotony of a life of honest 
labour. To them the difficulties of their 
vocation only add a stimulus in its pursuit, 
and a zest to success. In the midst of a 
civilisedfcommunity they lead the lives of 
utter barbarians ; a few hours of danger 
and risk, followed by days of drunkenness 
and debauchery is their ideal of existence. 
It is no kindness to such men to allow 
them full liberty of action, and it is a 
terrible injustice to the honest and hard- 
working to be compelled to have them in 
their midst. Men of this class have 
forfeited every claim to citizenship, and 
it is only right that the laws which they 
outrage should be called into action to 
check them in their career of villany. 
We do not pretend to lay down any cut 
and dried plan by which this is to be done, | 
but we ask our readers to give the matter 
their serious attention; let them be assured 
that it is one of great importance to them. 
Almost in vain are missions and schools 
and good books, whilst the present state 
of affairs continues. We might as hope- 
fully place a sanatorium at the mouth ofa 


Queen implored not to accept the “advice ” of her 
Privy Council. Among those who urge this course 
is Dr, Littledale, the clergyman who, at Liverpool, 
described the English Reformers as such a set of 
scoundrels, and Edward VI. as “a young tiger cub.” 


town’s sewer, as a Sunday school or 
mission station in the midst of these hot- 
beds of vice and corruption. It is but one 
in a thousand we can save, whilst tens of 
thousands b ss corrupted by the tainted Should the appeal fail, he is “for compliance with 
atmosphere in which they live. We are | the judgment—always under protest, and avowedly 
not asking then for vengeance or even | waiting and working for its reversal ;” and he gives 
retribution on the criminal classes, but } distinct notice that, if finally beaten about the 
earnestly desire that their contaminating | candles, he “ will take care to be even more definite 
career should be put an end to. Itis not | im preaching the Real Presence than he has been 
what they take from the property of the these dozen years.” Dr. Littledale shows about ag 

it that is of the most importance much respect for the prelates of these days as for 
Oe A ’ | those of the Reformation period. In uttering a 
it is what they destroy and corrupt, the 


; : Ray protest against counter-prosecutions, he says :—“ If 
evil habits engendered among them which | ome mitred offender, preferably Archbishop Thom- 


permeate the whole community. Tt is | son himself, be criminally prosecuted under Lord 
because they are not only criminal them- | Cairns’s finding, well and good. He needs a lesson, 
selves, but have criminal wives, and breed | and no argument save one addressed to his person 
criminal children. Because they create | or his pocket will touch him.” 

an idle, dissipated, and savage race of| t appears, however, that a oa es 
beings, who when loose prey upon the incumbents, ee fae aan i , : sere ig 
industrious, and when confined are fed | SUc4 2” appeal, have boldly reso = = : 
and clothed at their expense. These are | 4dsment at = ilk lg ie 


: ad candles and genuflexions during the communion 
the reasons ‘which make the condition of service. One of these gentlemen—Mr. Richards, 


our criminal class so serious a question, | of ail Saints’, Margaret-street—stated, in the course 
and this is why we askall to do their utmost | of his sermon, on Sunday, that the Judicial Com- 
to help those who are trying to devise | mittee of the Privy Council was a court which had 
means to prevent the commission of crime, | never been recognised by the Church. He re- 
seeing how useless have proved all mere | garded the recent decision “as an invasion of the 


: Ges liberties of Churchmen, and therefore as one to be 
m m iminals, ? : 
peepee pesieh yet ieae: resisted in every possible way.” Hitherto “hehad 


never counselled the adoption of extreme gestures 
of devotion,” but now he asked “that in future his 
ae ,, | congregation would join with the rest of the faith- 
Tur decision of the Privy Council in the St. Alban’s ful in kneeling in the Creed at the words ‘and was 
case, while filling Evangelicals with delight and incarnate and was made man’ and in prostrating 
making the Record and the Rock quite jubilant, has, themselves during the prayer of consecration im 
of course, fluttered High Churchmen not a little, the office of the Holy Eucharist, and especially; 
and thrown them into a state of alarm and per- never to sit down, but to kneel or to stand, while~ 
plexity. Inreply toa kind letter of the Archbishop our blessed Lord lies on the altar.” 
of Canterbury, Mr. Mackonochie says the subject is Mires aed warine inkbnation® Eat acmere tiles 
one which deeply concerns not himself alone, but defeated party intend to have their revenge on 
many both of the clergy and laity, and is “the | , the Puritan party” in a series of counter- 
matter of their most serious deliberation ;” os a prosecutions, feeling well assured that not only 
one day last’ week “a meeting was held, Mla their clergy, but some of the bishops likewise, 
Archdeacon Denison in the chair, at which various may be convicted of vidlating the:.rubrio; -and 
opinions were expressed, some counselling “ mode- glaringly disregarding the rules of the Church, 
ration,” while others, like Mr. Bennett, of Frome, As the Standard admits, there is no apparent, 
were for opposing the Court “tooth and nail.” reason, if the recent judgment be invoked, why 
Dr. Pusey, as our readers have seen, instead of | 11, Archbishop of York and Dean M‘Neile,, for. 
bravely standing up for a clear and open manifesta- instance, should not he compelled by force of law - 
tion of Taith’ in whet he ‘ynd his party regard as henceferth to celebrate Holy Communion “stand- 
a truth of vital importance, in reality merely suggests ing before the table ;” and Me; Perry, of Brighton, _ 
that the judgment given against them need only | maintains that all clergymen are, from this time .. 


have the effect of causing those who believe in the | forth, bound by law to wear the “westmenta” > 
doctrine of the Real Presence to have recourse to when celebrating the Communion. 


other ways of expressing their belief than those There has been a report in circulation that some. 

which have been condemned 3 such as willbe under- of the more decided Ritualists were contemplating - 

stood by the initiated, but of too undefinable a then establiahinent. of aus B¥ee Ghurcho™ witht Dw 
. . ? 

ae to come aes eee ee ae oe Jenner, of Dunedin, as their bishop; but we shall 

ade so eae cee may De the wisdom oF the | not believe this till it becomes an accomplished 

serpent, but scarcely, as it seems to us, the harm- fact; and we fancy that the clergy who met last 


lessness of the dove, : 
ha iPey 4 week were about right, when, as the John Bul? 
The Rev. R. Brett, an ardent Ritualist, thinks that | + ¢onms us, “no Hae of secession, except among 


“had a Chinese Mandarin been selected to adjudi- indies, eeamed. to. be entertained.” 
cate on some controverted article of the Nicene “ 
Creed, it would not have been a more monstrous 
perversion of truth and justice than for a Scotch 
Presbyterian Judge to attempt to decide what the 
ritual of a Church is to which he not only does not 
belong, but against which he must be most hostile; Huropeus Herevone begins to realise thé vast sune. 
and the judgment seems to him “so adverse to | riority of numbers under which Christianity staggers. 
the principles on which the English Reformation | There are by the best authorities I have been able 
was based, that it is difficult to see how Churchmen | to consult, about 260,000,000 of Christians in the 
can honestly and conscientiously submit to it.” I¢| World, leaving nearly a thousand millions of 


+. 1] | heathen, among whom, in Africa and Asia, there 
they do; sua geand Blbof from one another, ois Will | hay ‘heal least 260,000,000/6f Mustulmada: OF the 
be the result: “legislation and liturgical revision | 260,000,000 Christians only 95,000,000 are Pro- 
will soon be forced upon us; and there are some | testant, 175,000,000 being Roman Catholic, and 


of our spiritual rulers who would fain so fetter the | 90,000,000 Greek Church. So far as superstition and 
Church with the galling chains of a debasing Eras- Mdoen be are concerned, there is not so much to 
tianism, that she dare not condemn the boldest | (7008? between the peasantry in the Roman and 


Greek Churches and the common Mussulmans, 
blasphemer of her Lord, unless some worthless Act | Indeed, I should think in point of morality and 


of Parliament gave her leave. Sad and humiliating self-respect the Bedouins and Algerines superior 
indeed, in the eyes of Christendom, is the present | to Spanish mendicants, Russian beggars, and 
condition of England’s Church, with her Bishops eee Jazaroni. ‘are ela Raa eS has to 
relentlessly persecuting their clergy for ritual, alance and overcome the dead weight of ignorance, 


3 . Naa Sees fanaticism, priestcraft, and servility, which now 
whilst they are slow, if not indifferent, in vindicat- | }oads more than three-quarters of the globe! Ro- 


ing the insulted majesty of Him whose commission man Catholicism, weak in every member, is prodi- 
they bear. Perish all the kings of the earth and all | gious in its total effectiveness, because it is a unit. 


> : There is an apathy about the Roman Catholic 
their decrees, eh ce such things should be advances in the United States among American 
tolerated for one day. Protestants, which will finally receive a terrible 
Some of the same extreme school are for de-| shock. There is no influence at work in America so 


manding that the case should be re-heard, and the | hostile to our future peace as the Roman Catholic 


THE ST. ALBAN’S JUDGMENT. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


Dr. Bellows writes to the Liberal Christian: 


“Mussulman power becomes appalling as we 
approach the shores where Africa and Asia meet 
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Church. The next American war will, I fear, be a 
religious war—of all kinds the worst.” 

A grand Wesleyan church is to be opened at 
Washington on the Sunday preceding the inaugur- 
ation of General Grant as President. The preachers 
on the occasion are to be Bishop Simpson and the 
Rev. W. M. Punshon. The building is to cost 
£45,000., by far the greater part of which has already 
been secured. 

The “Reformed Jews” have lately finished and 
consecrated a magnificent cruciform {Temple of 
Emanuel,” which cost them 800,000 dols., and is 
the most splendid piece of ecclesiastical architecture 
in New York. In the course of a few months 
another synagogue, only second to this in splendour, 
will be completed, about five minutes’ walk from 
it, belonging to the Orthodox Jews; but this is 
not cruciform. 

The First Positivist Society of New York has 
just favoured the world with ‘its creed. Of forty 
articles, it does not feel pledged to more than these: 
that science is the sole arbiter of truth, and that 
scientific methods should be extended to all 
subjects or beliefs hitherto left to theology, meta- 
physics, or confessed ignorance. But the develop- 
ment of these principles proves that the existence 
of a God is an imagination; that light, gravity, 
electricity, heat, thought, will, are all mutually 
convertible forces; that the mind is but « con- 
tinuation of thought, that is a succession of 
cell-growths in the brain; that volition is the 
result of force-currents in the brain, and is 
necessitated ; that vital organisation is the result 
of physical forces; in fine, that the superstitious 
ideas of God, creation, soul, heaven, hell, sin, 
repentance, resurrection, judgment, ghosts, fairies, 
all vanish, and that human beings are the only 
objects of reverence in prayer. What our readers 
may think of such philosophy we cannot tell ; but, for 
ourselves we say, with Bacon, we “had rather be- 
lieve all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud, 
and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame is 
without a mind,” as we are thus positively taught. 

The Jesuit Father De Smet, widely known for 
his missionary labours among the Indians, is 
at present in Europe, with the object of in- 
ducing a dozen or more religious men and 
women to return with him, who will establish 
schools among the Ricarees, Crows, and Sioux 
inhabiting the region through which flow the main 
branches of the Upper Missouri. The sisters 
are to teach the children the rudiments of an 
English education, and instruct the girls in sewing 
and embroidery. Father De Smet intends also to 
bring with him a few blacksmiths, tailors, and 
carpenters. The condition of the Indians on the 

western side of the Rocky Mountains is, in his 
opinion, such as would make good men rejoice. 
Nearly the whole of the Flatheads, Nezperces, 
Spokanes, Kalispels, Snakes, and other tribes in- 
habiting Oregon and Washington are, he says, 
converted, and have laid aside their predatory habits 
for the peaceful avocations of agricultural life, 
The Catholic missionaries have supplied them with 
seed, and taught them to raise abundant crops. 
Other tribes, inhabiting the region from North 
Kansas to British America, and from Minnesota to 
the Rocky Mountains, fill the Father with great 
anxiety. Their treatment by the Government 
agents has been bad, and led to a corresponding 
feeling. The manners and habits of the Indians 
are too little studied by the whites. When one of 
the former is killed, his relatives believe they are 
disgraced till his death is avenged. If a white 
person is killed, it is not unusual for the whites to 
attack and murder all the Indians of a lodge. The 
butchery of some 600, nearly all of whom were 
women and children, by the order of Major 
Chivington, while under his protection, very natur- 
ally roused the spirit of vengeance among all the 
surrounding tribes. In his journeyings among 
the Brulés, Blackfeet, Crows, Uckases, and 
other tribes, many of whom are at present 
giving evidence of a hostile feeling, the Father 
was everywhere well received, and the Indians will 
be kind and docile if treated kindly. During the 
whole of a twenty-five years’ residence among 
them he never was addressed with an angry word. 
Messrs. Doolittle and Foster, of the Senate, last 
year visited the St. Mary’s Mission Station, among 
the Ricarees, and were present at an examination 
of 150 children in reading, spelling, grammar, arith- 
metic, United States History, sewing, and em- 
broidery, and were extremely pleased with the good 


deportment of the children and their progress in 
learning. Indeed, he says, the Indian boys are the 
best behaved boys he has ever seen; and the adults 
are so eager for instruction that they would listen 
to the teachings of the missionary from dawn till 
dark, And if the Government will lay aside the 
sword and exert itself on their behalf, he has no 
doubt that they will become a useful portion of the 
American people. 

It appears that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
has been lending his sanction to what, in this 
country, would be regarded by many as a profana- 
tion of the Sabbath—viz., getting an eminent 
medical man, Dr. W. Parker, to lecture, on Sunday 
evenings, at the Bethel Mission of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, upon “ The House we live in, and 
the proper use of it.” The Wew York World, while 
expressing “its warm approbation of this long stride 
taken by a clergyman in the direction of real 
liberality,” surmises that it is enough to make the 
bones of Mr. Beecher’s father turn in his grave, he 
having been “after the most straitest sect a 
Puritan.” 


The Reb. Gdooard Talbot, of Tenterden. 


Many of our readers will see with surprise and 
regret the announcement of the death of this excel- 
lent man. Mr. Talbot was a native of Leeds, 
closely related to the Baines family, and was a 
pupil of the late Dr. Hutton during his ministry 
there. Afterwards he went to Manchester College, 
York, where he was a fellow-student of Revs. James 
Martineau, William Gaskell, Edward Higginson, and 
others, whose deep esteem and regard he won, and 
retained to the end of his life. He settled at Ten- 
terden as minister of the Unitarian chapel in 
1828, and for forty years continued there, a 
faithful and respected pastor, and \a sincere and 
devoted labourer in the cause of religion, edu- 
cation, and civil and religious liberty. It is but 
two months ago that he spent a brief vaca- 
tion in visiting his old friends and relatives in the 
north of England, and he returned to his ministry 
appearing to be in renewed and vigorous health. 
Last Sunday he preached in the morning, and it 
being the first Sunday in the year, administered 
the communion, and seemed at the time perfectly 
well, On his return home, however, he was at- 
tacked by illness which proved fata], and in an 
hour or two removed him from the scene of his 
earthly labours. He leaves a widow and five chil- 
dren. “Blessed are those servants whom the Lord 
when he cometh shall find watching.” 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 
I.—THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OPEN-CHURCH SYSTEM. 


I am so frequently applied to for information and 
advice on the open-church system, both as to the 
grounds on which its probable success rests, and as 
to the best methods of carrying it out, that [ think 
it may save some trouble both to myself and my 
correspondents if I give a few short papers on the 
subject in the columns of the Herald. I shall do 
so, too, in the hope that they may be earnestly read 
by many in our churches who have not hitherto 
given the subject much consideration. Upwards of 
ten years ago I became convinced that the plan of 
having our churches and chapels maintained as 
proprietary places, and let off in reserved pews, is 
a calamitous mistake, injurious every way to the life 
and influence of our congregations, Four years 
ago I was fortunate enough to find a congregation 
willing to adopt the primitive plan of an open 
church, to be supported entirely by the offertory, 
and the results of my four years’ experience has 
been very greatly to intensify my first conviction. 
Hitherto I have said very little publicly on the 
matter. While I had only theory to appeal to, I 
felt that I could hardly hope to make head against 
the force of a usage which, though an innovation, 
looking to the whole history of religion, has come 
to be, in the common thought, part of the estab- 
lished order of things. I have, however, now 
something besides theory to appeal to, end I feel 
that I have earned the right to ask a careful and 
kindly consideration from the members of our 
congregations for what I have to say on this 
matter. 

I wish, in the first place, to put clearly whet 
seems to me the main principle involved. I con- 
stantly hear this question of open, unappropriated 
churches argued on other and lower grounds. 


Some view it as a question of attracting the people 
to worship, and if they cannot see any likelihood 
of its doing this they condemn it. Others again 
argue it on the ground of convenience, or of 
personal comfort; then I often meet with people 
who speak as if it depended on personal or local 
considerations: they think it might answer with 
certain ministers, or in particular places ; and Iam 
bound to say that I find a tendency to put these 
collateral considerations in the foreground, even 
on the part of many who are favorable to it. I 
find people thinking of it here and there as an 
attractive novelty; they talk of trying the “open 
church” system as they might of getting a new 
organ, or changing from free prayer to a liturgy: 
they don’t care for the principle of it—perhaps 
have never thought of there being any special prin- 
ciple—they regard it as a mere experiment in 
church organisation or congregational arrangement 

Now, upon any one of these grounds, I believe that 
it will in the long run be found that the system of 
having churches open and unappropriated will be 
found the best. - I believe it is in the end the most 
convenient and the most comfortable plan, pro- 
vided you look to the comfort of the whole body 
of worshippers, not of a favoured few. I believe 
that if a congregation is very large there is no 
plan which will make their chapel accommodate so 
many; and that, on the other hand, where the 
fewest worshippers are holding together without 
much chance of increase, there is no plan which 
would make the smallness of their body so little felt 
or noticed, and so make up for the excitement of 
numbers by: closer, kindlier fellowship. Take it 
on every ground of mere expediency, I have faith 
that it will, in the long run, stand its ground. But 
I cannot put any of these things as its objects. I 
cannot argue for it merely as a means of attaining 
any of these things; I see in it an idea which goes 
much further down into the world’s religious life 
and touches man’s whole thought and feeling about 
worship far more closely than any such considera- 
tions es these; and it is to that I wish to call the 
attention of our churches, 


The main central thought or principle then of the 
movement for “Open Churches” is this: that the 
place of common worship is essentially a public place, 
and should be honestly kept so; that all Chris- 
tian churches ought to be places of perfectly free 
resort for worship, to all who will; places really 
dedicated to the public religious use. It does not 
matter whether a church is erected by the munifi- 
cence of one, or by the pious offerings of a multi- 
tude. Those who build it should regard it, not as 
their house, but God’s ; and those who are specially 
interested in its maintenance by reason of their 
preferring to worship there, should support it, not 
as a proprietary worshipping place for themselves, 
but as a temple of God freely open to all who will. 

I may illustrate this position by referring to an 
institution which happily is becoming well known in 
all our large towns. I mean our public parks. I 
would say that what these public parks are to the 
recreation of the people, all our churches ought to 
be to their religious life, You know how perfectly 
open to all these parks are felt to be. They are 
frequented as they are, for that very reason. But 
suppose they had been established on a different 
principle. Suppose a few hundred people living in 
one quarter of the town had said among them- 
selves—We will establish a public park, a place for 
public recreation; but as we are going to pay for 
it, we will reserve all the best walks, all the choicest — 
plots of lawn for ourselves and our families, only 
admitting outsiders to them on sufferance, and 
leaving only a few third-rate corners, that no one 
cares to appropriate, for the really free use of the 
public. In that case, would the people have 
thought of them as they do now, or fre- 
quented them as they do now? Not they! 
It would have been felt in that case that it 
was hardly true to call them public parks, and it 
would have been impossible, especially for the — 
poor, to feel them to be places of free public resort 

for recreation. Very wisely, however, @ more 
liberal plan has been followed. No private 
priation of their accommodation is permit 
And the consequence is, that unive: 
their being really open to all alike, pl 


ig hich 


the poorest may freely come, into which any casual | 
passer by may turn for a pleasant hour, and where © 
even the raggedest. children out of the bye-ways of | 
the city may have a happy time amid the grass 
| and flowers. Now, I repeat, what these parks are 
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0 the people’s recreation, that churches ought to be 
to their religious life. They should be places of 
perfectly free public resort. I believe that it is as 
impossible in the;case of the church, as it would be 
in that of the park, for the people around to feel 
thoroughly free and comfortable in entering, if a 
large—and the best—part is reserved for private 
use, so that any one, when in that part, feels he is 
there on sufferance. So, we say, let all private ap- 
propriation of places be done away; let all traces 
of private occupancy be removed: such things 


ought not to be in a place for public use! It is not 
that therefore anything of real comfort or conven- 


ence should be lacking; whatever people would 
want if they came always, should be there in every 
place for every one who comes even casually ; but 
all as the carrying out of the same grand and 
simple idea, as making the public place of worship 
more the kind of place to which the public may 
love to come and may feel perfectly at ease in com- 
ing to! Whatever of rest, or help, or blessing the 
church has to offer, its peacefulness and quiet, its 
charm of solemn music, the holy sympathies of 
prayer, the rousing or the comfort of its spoken 
word, let these be not provided as by a few people 
for their own religious gratification, but be offered 
to the service of God by being really and freely 


dedicated to the public use. 
Brooxr HERFORD, 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
MIND’S SEASONS. 


WHENCE comes the mantling green of summer woods 
To clothe the boughs that have been dead so long? 
And whence the thought that breaks our silent 
moods. 
And blossoms into song? 
I stand as leafless as the blackened trunk, 
I feel no stir of any inward breath, 
Of what oblivious Lethe have I drunk 
To bring this barren death? 
Has mind its seasons like the circling earth ? 
Its sun that draws new being from its roots? 
Its periods of long waiting? Winter dearth? 
Spring days? Autumnal fruits? 
O God of spring, here like a winter oak 
I reach to Thee my bare, bleak, frozen arms, 
And pray for leaves, pray for the quickening stroke, 
Pray for the breath that warms. 
And prayer is its own return, the fire 
That floods the mountain-top with hope of day; 
The getting of the good that we desire 
Enables us to pray. R.L. 


eee eee 
A HAPPY FAILURE, 


Lzt readers transport themselves to Canterbury 
in 1776, and let them enter a barber’s shop, hard 
by Canterbury Cathedral. It is a primitive shop, 
with red and white pole over the door, and a 
modest display of wigs and puff-boxes in the win- 
dow. <A small shop, but, notwithstanding its 
smallness, the best shop of its kind in Canter- 
bury; and its lean, stiff, respectable master 
is a man of good repute in the cathedral town. 
His hands have, ere now, powdered the Arch- 
bishop’s wig, and he is specially retained by the 
chief clergy of the city and neighbourhood to keep 
their false hair in order, and trim the natural 
tresses of their children. Not only have the digni- 
taries of the cathedral taken the worthy barber 
under their special protection, but they have 


_ extended their care to his little boy Charles, 


a demure, prim lad, who is at the present time a 
pupil in the King’s School, to which academy 
clerical interest gained him admission. The lad 
is in his fourteenth year, and Dr. Ormund Beauvoir, 
the master of the school, gives him so good a 
character for industry and dutiful demeanour that 
some of the cathedral ecclesiastics have resolved to 
make the little fellow’s fortune, by placing him in 
the office of chorister. There is a vacant place in 
the cathedral choir; and the boy who is lucky 
enough to receive the appointment will be provided 
for mun ficently. He wiil forthwith have a main- 
tenance, and in the course of time his salary will be 
£70 per annum. 
During the last fortnight the barber has been in 
eat and constant excitement, hoping that his 
ittle boy will obtain this valuable piece of prefer- 
ment; persuading himself that the lad’s thickness 
of voice, concerning which the choir-master speaks 
with aggravating persistence, is a matter of no real 
importance; fearing that the friends of another 
contemporary boy, who is said by the choir-master 
to have an exceedingly mellifluous voice may defeit 
his paternal aspirations, The momentous question 
agitates many humble homes in Canterbury ; and 
whilst Mr. Abbott, the barber, is encouraged tc hope 
' the best for his son, the relatives and supporters of 
the contemporary boy, are urging him not to de- 
_ Spair. Party spirit prevails on ether side—Mr. 
Abbott’s family associates maintaining that the con- 
temporary boy’s higher notes resemble those of a 
penny whistle; whilst the contemporary boy’s 


father, with much satire and some justice, murmurs 
that “old Abbott, who is the gossipmonger of the 
parsons, wants to push his son into a place for 
which there is a better candidate.” 

To-day is the eventful day when the election will 
be made. Even now, whilst Abbott the barber is 
trimming a wig at his shop window, and listening 
to the hopeful talk of an intimate neighbour, his 
son Charlie is chaunting the Old Hundredth before 
the whole chapter. When Charlie has been put 
through his vocal paces, the contemporary boy is 
requested to sing. Whereupon, that clear-throated 
competitor, sustained by justifiable self-confidence 
and a new-laid egg, which he had sucked scarcely a 
minute before he made a bow to their reverences, 
sings out with such richness of compass, that all 
the auditors recognise his great superiority. 

Ere ten more minutes have passed, Charlie Abbott 
knows that he has lost the election; and he hastens 
from the cathedral with quick steps. Running 
into the shop he gives his father one look that tells 
the whole story of—failure, and then the little 
fellow, unable to command his grief, sits down on 
the floor and sobs convulsively. 

Failure is often the first step to eminence. Had 
the boy gained the chorister’s place, he would have 
been a cathedral servant all his days. Having 
failed to get it, he returned to the King’s School, 
went as a poor scholar to Oxford, and fought his 
way to honour. He became Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and a peer of the realm. Towards 
the close of his honourable career, Lord Tenterden 
attended service in the cathedral at Canterbury, 
accompanied by Mr. Justice Richardson. When 
the ceremonial was at an end, the Chief Justice 
said to his friend—“ Do you see that old man there 
among the choristers? In him, brother Richard- 
son, behold the only being I ever envied; when at 
school in this town we were candidates together 
for a chorister’s place ; he obtained it; and if I had 
gained my wish he might have been Chief Justice, 
and pointing me out as his old schoolfellow, the 
singing-man,” 

—— i 
CHRISTMAS IN HUNGARY. 


We last week told how Christmas is kept in 
Naples ; the Pesth correspondent of the Times 
gives this account of the way in which it is 
observed in Hungary : 

“Tn Hungary, Christmas, New Year, and 
Twelfth Night are thrown, as it were, into one 
pot, and form one long holiday for pleasant 
meetings, games, and mummeries. One of the 
great features of these festivals is the repre- 
sentations of the Nativity and the Adoration of 
the Magi. Not long ago, even in the capital, you 
could meet in the evening, at this time of year, 
bands of mummers going about from house to 
house and exhibiting their art. But it was not in 
the capital that you must look anywhere to 
study such old popular customs, but in the 
country, and in the country towns, where the 
trade of these itinerant bands flourishes now as 
briskly as ever. But these exhibitions have not 


; the faintest resemblance to those ponderous, 


well-prepared mysteries which still exist insome 
German places. It is more a humorous travestie 
coupled with improvisations on local affairs. 
From beginning to end good humor pervades 
them, so that were it not for a certain bonhommie 
you might almost call it a satire. The object is 
simply to amuse by drolleries and extempore 
songs. The mixture of the serious and comic 
is incredibly Indicrous. Just fancy, for instance, 
a hussar, or liveried Hungarian servant, entering 

ravyely, bowing and asking permission to intro- 
cen to the company the Archangel Gabriel and 
the shepherds. Then, when the permission is 
given, the dramatis persone are duly presented 
once more, and begin their play. The shepherds 
begin their conversation, which almost always 
consists in joking and quizzing each other, per- 
verting the Latin texts in their own way, and 
immediately after singing a pious simple song, 
calling on each other to go and worship the 
Babe ; or else you may see the shepherds asleep 
and the archangel coming in and belaboring 
them to rouse them from their sleep, and fright- 
ening the lazy by telling them the fib that their 
sheep haye strayed. ven more amusing are, 

erhaps, the representatives of the Magi, who, 
Fike the Athenian boors in Shakespere’s ‘Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,’ carry their lantern to rep- 
resent the star which leads them to the manger, 
According to time-honoured custom, one of the 
three is black,and he is the butt of the company, 
whose questions and answers are an unceasing 
play on words and meanings.” 
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SEND FOR THE GAS-FITTER. 


Tue Rev, NewMAN Hatt communicates to the 
New York Independent an incident which recently 
occurred in one of the out-door meetings which 
he has been holding. A free-thinker who hap- 

ened to be present rose and said he came to 
bees about temperance, but in his opinion the 
man who invented gas had done more to en- 
lighten the world than all the parsons. Quite a 
disturbance ensued, but a friend of Mr. Hall at 
once begged for a fair hearing eyen for the ob- 
jector; and then being himself called up he 
said: ‘Mr. Chairman—I’m for free thought 
and free speech; and yonder gentleman has a 


| I have. 


right to think and speak for himself as much as 
(Loud cheers from the friends of the 
objector.) That gentleman says he considers 
the man who invented gas did more to enlighten 
the world than all the parsons. Well, if that,is 
his opinion he has a right to hold it and maintain 
it. But, whatever our different opinions, there 
is atime coming to us all which we call death, 
when most men are somewhat serious, and like 
to get advice and comfort respecting the world 
they are going to. Now, when this season comes 
to our friend, I would recommend him to send 
for the gas-man.’? An immense sensation, with 
a tumult of applause, followed this sally, which, 
as Mr. Hall says, was better than a sermon, and 
not likely to be forgotten. He adds that the 
impudent boys of the neighborhood where this 
occurred still, when at a safe distance, shout to 
the man round the corners of the street, ‘t Send 
for the gas-fitter.” 


‘ es 
HOW SOON WE LOSE OUR CHILDREN! 


Hotp diligent converse with thy children; have 
them * 

Morning and evening round thee; love thou them, 

And win their love in these rare, beauteous years ; 

For only while the short-lived dream of childhood 

Lasts are they thine—no longer! When youth 
comes 

Much passes through their thoughts which is not 


thou, 
And much allures their hearts which thou hast not. 
They gain the knowledge of an older world 
Which fills their souls, and floats before them now 
The Future. And the Present thus is lost. 
Then, with his little travelling-pocket full 
Of indispensableés, the boy goes forth. 
Weeping, thou watchest till he disappears, 
And rever after is he thine again ! 
He comes back home—he loves—he wins a’ maid— 
He lives! They live, and others spring to life 
From him ; and now thou hast a man in him, 
A human being, but no more a child! | 
Thy daughter, wedded, takes a frequent joy 
In bringing thee her children to thy house ! 
Thou hast the mother, but the.child no more, 
Hold diligent converse with. thy children; have 
them 
Morning and evening round thee; love thou them, 
And win their love in the rare, beauteous years! 


CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


Barnard Castle——The members and friends met 
together at the house of Mr. J. Lee, on New Year’s 
Eve, over a social cup of tea, when contributions in 
aid of the proposed new chapel were handed into 
the treasurer, A pleasant evening was spent. Pre- 
viously the kind and able services rendered by Mr.W. 
S. Lee in connection with the choir were recognised 
by presenting him with a handsome tea and coffee 
service, in anticipation of his marriage, about to 
take place.— Solton. Christmas and the new 
year have received their due celebration. On 
Christmas morning a party of singers visited the 
houses of the minister, school superintendents, and 
othermembers of the congregation. On Christmas 
Day the Lord’s Supper was administered, after a 
short morning service, in Bank-street chapel; and 
in the evening the children’s festival was held in 
the school-room, the Rev. J. Worthington in the 
chair. A printed address from the minister was 
circulated during the day. A children’s party took 
place on the following evening, at Commission- 
street school. On New Year’s Day, the annual 
gathering connected with the Bank-street Book 
Club was held, under the presidency of Mr. Ald. 
R. Harweod. Ever since its foundation, we believe 
thirty-five years ago, the anniversaries of the club 
have been regularly presided over by the late Mr. 
Robert Heywood. Occasion was taken, in the 
course of the proceedings to pay more than one 
tribute to Mr. Heywood’s memory. Mr. Worthing- 
ton also expressed the good wishes of the congre- 
gation to Mr. James Heywood (nephew to the 
chairman), who has resigned his position as a 
Sunday school teacher, and has entered upon a 
course of preparation for the ministry in Manches- 
ter New College, London. Last Saturday evening 
the annual meeting of the Commission-street con- 
gregation was held, Mr. P. G. Gass in the chair. 
All the meetings have been well attended, and 
conducted with much spirit. A beautiful tea- 
service has been provided for the Bank-street 
school, at a cost of nearly £30, and was used for 
the first time a few weeks ago, at a party over 
which Mr. Joseph Crooke presided.—Aberdeen. 
The annual soiree was held in the Alhambra Hall, 
on Monday evening, thie 4th inst., about 200 being 
present. Rev. J. G. Slater presided. After tea, 
addresses were delivered by the Chairman, Rev. 
H. Williamson, of Dundee: and Messrs. Adams, 
Tawse, and Robertson. The chureh choir and other 
friends sang sevaral pieces of music during the 
evening; anda table containing various objects of 
interest afforded considerable pleasure and amuse- 
ment —Birmingham : Hurst-st. Mission. On Mon- 
day, 28th ult., the congregational tea and Christmas 
entertainment took place, when nearly 200 sat 
down to tea, the price of the tickets having been 
raised to prevent the room being uncomfortably 
crowded, The entertainment consisted of solo and 
choral singing, readings, &c., by the chapel choir, 
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Sunday school teachers and other friends, The| read by Mr. Weatherley, superintendent, on “Some 
Rev. B. Wright presided. On the following day | qualifications to be desired in a Sunday scibol 
the Sunday School children had their treat. On| teacher.” On Wednesday evening the children 
New Year’s Eve the workers of the Institution—| gave their annual entertainment; after tea their 
the Sunday school teachers, members of the choir, | parents and friends assembled in goodly numbers, 
&c., with their friends, over 80 in all, brought these | and there was a Christmas tree.— Portsmouth: St. 
festivities to a close by a happy evening together. | Thomas-street. An interesting meeting was held on 
All these parties were, as usual, self-paying.— | the 5th instant to take leave of Mr. O. Batchel- 
Longton. The Unitarians at this place held their | lor, who is going to London to study for the 
Christmas tea party on the 29th, in the Mission- | ministry.—Strangeways. On Wednesday evening, 
room. A goodly number of the members and friends | December 30th, the scholars’ party was held, 
were present.—Preston. The annual party for the | when the Rev. Brooke Herford presided, and the 
school children and their parents was held on| scholars recited their pieces. On Wednesday 
Wednesday, the 30th ult. Recitations and songs | evening, January 6th, a teachers’ and old scholars’ 
were given by scholars and teachers, and the prizes | party took place, Mr. Herford again presiding. 
for attendance and good answering distributed, the | There was a large attendance, and among those 
evening’s amusement ending with a Christmas| present were Messrs. John Armstrong, Edward 
tree.—Stand. On Saturday, Dee. 26th, the Sunday- {| Teggin, Harry Rawson, G. J. Taylor, William 
scholars’ tea party was held. There was a very | Thornber, William Moss, Charles Ashley, Robert 
large attendance. After tea, Mr. Darbyshire, the | Lowes, Edwin Winser, H. Coffey, and a letter was 
superintendent, delivered an address; recitations, | read from Mr. Tripnear. Addresses were delivered 
Songs, readings, and the performance of a juvenile | by the Chairman, Messrs, Rawson, Teggin, Taylor 
play following. On Friday, Jan. Ist, the teachers | Ashley, Coffey, and Lowes. In the course of the 
and adult scholars had their usual new year’s | remarks made during the evening, the names of the 
gathering ; and on Sunday, Jan. 3rd, the distribu- | late John Harland and John Wilson were affection- 
tion of prizes to the most punctual scholars took | ately alluded to as having rendered good service as 
place. The Rev. W. C. Squier presided on the | teachers in the school in Dawson’s Croft, and the 
eccasion. Twelve scholars, each of whom had | name of Dr. Beard was very warmly applauded.— 
been present at the opening of the school at least | Zeeds. At Mill Hill all the children were enter- 
an hundred times in the course of the previous | tained at a Christmas tea party on December 28th 
year, received books. It was the first time that | in the Congregational Hall, and the parents of the 
prizes for punctuality had been awarded, and the | scholars were also invited, and heartily welcomed 
Chairman, on behalf of the Sunday-school Com- | by the ladies presiding. Altogether about 350 took 
mittee, expressed his hope that next year the | tea, and afterwards a selection of musie was given 
number of recipients would be largely increased. | interspersed with readings and recitations, and two 
Most of the scholars live at a considerable distance | or three Christmas hymns were sung by the children, 
from the school, and many of them bring their | Joseph Lupton, Esq., was in the chair. 
meals, and spend the whole of Sunday at Stand, 
as to attend the chapel at night, as well as the 

ol in the afternoon.—Accrington. The annual 
vrty took place on Christmas Day. There 
were ups scot 350 persons present, many of whom | 9 
belonged t o the other denominations in the town. 
The chapel ,, ad been most tastefully decorated by 
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HAtimrax: WELCOME To THE Ruy. T. H. Sarn.— 
n Thursday evening, the 31st ult., the annual 
congregational tea meeting was held, the chair 
being oceupied by James Stansfeld, Esq., the eldest 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton,—On Sunday evening, a lecture by the Rey. G. 


H. Wells, M.A., on ‘* The Fulnéss of Christ.” 


Hull.—On Sunday evening, a discourse by the Rev.-d, 


M. Dixon, on‘ David.” 


London: Frere CuristiAn CourcH, Kentisa Town 


On Sunday, the Rev. P, W. Claydex’ will preach, 
morning aud evening. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOZROOM. — On 


Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes, Service at eleven a.m. 


the young pe Pie. After tea, Mr. E. Coleman, of 
‘the Home Miss. ‘°2ary Board, took the chair. The 
programme for th.? evening consisted of a number 
of glees, songs, duet. *, "ecitations, and two dramatic 
+ gketches.—On New Y. 2's Eve, about forty of the 
teachers and elder sch lars had a very pleasant 
- recreation party.—Dewsbu,"y: On Monday, Dee. 28, 
the congregation held their .annual festivity. After 
tea, the chair was taken by ti.'¢ Rev. Carles Howe. 
“ There were present the Revs. Goodwyn Barmby, 
- John Ellis, and -E. Allen; Geor,z¢ Buckton, Esq., 
* Charles Bulmer, Esq., of Leeds, a..d_ other friends. 
This congregation continues to floun'ish ; andit was 
» announced on this ogcasion that tie number of 


trustee. The Sunday-school report was read by 
Mr, Thomas Wadsworth, which showed an im- 
proved average attendance, and a fair share of 
work during the year. The school business being 
disposed of, the chairman drew attention to the | 
changes which had taken place since the last meet- 
ing, and particularly the acceptance of the pastor- 
ship by the Rev. T. H. Smith. A resolution of 
hearty welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Smith was then 
proposed. by Mr. Morton and Mr. Whitehead. 
The Rey. T. H. Smith, in thanking the congrega- 
tion for their words of kindness, appreciation, and 
welcome, said he came amongst them as a friend, 
a helper of their organisations, and hoped ke would 


Births. 


NUTTALL.—On the 25th ult., at 12, Roscommon+street 


Liverpool, the wife of Mr. James 3, Nuttall, of a daughter, 


PALMER.—On the 31st vit., at Portway, Warminster, the 


wife of Robert Paltier) of a gon. 


Warringes, 


ARTHUR—BENNETT.—On fhe 29th ult., at the Unitariam 


Church, New Hall Hill, Birmingham, by the Rey. John 
Green, John, son of William Axrhur, Alcester, to Sarah 
Jane, daughter of William Newry Bennett, Burr-streep 
West, Birmingham. 


GREEN—HERBERT.—On Tuesday, the 29th December, 1868,- 


at the Church of our Lady, St. John’s Wood, London, by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Morris, John Philip Green, of the Middle 
Temple and of Bombay, to Theresa, second daughter of J. 
R. Herbert, Esq., Royal Academician. 


LEE—MORRIS.—On the 2nd inst., at Baznard Castle, Mr. W. 


S. Lee to Miss A. H. Morris, both of Baruard Castle. 


SPEARS—GLOVER.—On the 5th inst., at Stamford-street 


Chapel, London, by the Rey. Robert Brook Aspland, the 
Rey. Robert Spears, minister of the above chapel, to Emily, 
the eldest daughter of My: Joseph Glover, of Walworth, 


London. No cards. 
Beuths. 


BENNETT.—On the 5th inst., at Derby, Ellen, daughter of 


the late Robert Bennett, of tha? place. 


FISHER.—On the 2nd inst., in his 22nd year, Frederick, elder 


son of Mr. Chas. Fisher, West Rank, Sheffield.—Priends 
will please accept this intimation. 


HARWOOD.—On the 29th ult., aged 72 years, Ann, wife of 


Jno. Harwood, J.P., Mayfield, near Bolton. Nocards. 


MARDON.—On the 24th ult., at 26, Park-street, Islington, 


Edward Mardon, in the 52nd year of his age. 


NAYLOR.—On the 27th uit., at his residence, The Knoll, near 


Altrincham, Benjamin Dennison Naylor, Esq. He was the 
last lineal male descendant of four of the Sonconformist 
clergy who were ejeeted from the: livings of Deane, West 
ae Cee Thornton, and Kellow, by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. 


TALBOT.—On the 3rd inst., at_ Tenterden, Kent, suddenly, 


of disease of the heart, the Rey. Edward Talbot, aged 64 
years. 


INNER S -H BiReaw YY... 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5: 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HEREORD, 174, Cooper-street. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate Agent,and Accountant, 


STOCK PORT. 


_ sittings now let in the church stood at 142, as against | pe regarded as such on all oecasions.. He eould not 
118 last year. Many interesting addresses were; pretend to give any idea of the importance and 
' delivered, by which it appeared that all the asso- | responsibility which he felt to belong to the posi-: 
‘ ciated institutions are in a healthy state. The | tion he was taking. Whether he would be able to 
' children’s party, distribution of prizes and Christmas | | that position with success depended largely 


EVERSHAMWM’S Boarding House, commer= 


cialand private,22,lmonmonger Lane,Cheapside, Londom 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 
' J: H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street,. 


respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 


rovedmethod of making boots at his new premises, No. 18) 
all Mall, Market-street. 


‘ tree, took place on New Year’s Day.— Stalybridge. 
_ The scholars’ and teachers’ party was held in the 
~Mechanics’ Institution on Christmas Day; upwards 
<of.500 present. After tea Mr. Jackson occupied the 
Chair, and the programme consisted of recitations, 
scenes, and tonic sol-fa part-songs. On New Year's 
Day, the annual congregational party was held in 
the Sunday school, which was nicely decorated. 
The Rev. Francis Revitt presided, and a very satis- | 
factory report was presented by the retiring com- 
mittee, showing that, although their efforts to raise 
funds for a chapel had been considerably im- 
peded by bad trade, yet the subscription list 
already amounted to nearly £600, and that they 
intended shortly to canvass for further subscriptions 
among their Unitarian friends throughout the 
district. A stall was opened in one of the class 
rooms for the sale of clothing, &c., made up and 
presented by members of the congregation and a 
few friends, and the proceeds, amounting to £12, 
were handed to the building fund.— Todmorden. On 
Saturday nearly 300 scholars of the Unitarian Sun- 
day school congregated at Sobriety Hall for the pur- 
pose of enjoying their usual festivity. After tea, 
the room was arranged for more quiet entertain- 
ment in the way of recitations, dialogues, songs, 
glees, &c. A presentation was made to Mr. W. E. 
Thornley, the respected superintendent of the Sun- 
day school, who will shortly remove to another 
sphere of action. Mr. Thomas Lee read the address 
(on vellum) which was to be given to Mr. Thornley 
with other articles. The present was a valuxble 
inkstand, in walnutwood, in the centre of which 
was a neat bronze figure; on each side of the figure 
was a magnificent cut-glass ink-bottle with gilded 
lids and rims. In the front of the figure was a 
silver plate, with the following inscription: “ Pre- 


upon the assistance they should give him. He 
desired to have, as no doubt they also wished him 
to have, the most perfect. freedom of thought and 
utterance. He dwelt principally on the relative 
position and duties of minister and people, 
alluding also tothe position of Unitarian Christianity 
in the country, and to some of the errors of the 
present day. The Revs. L. Taplin, of Todmorden ; 
R. Pilcher, of Bradford; Joseph Lupton, Esq, of 
Leeds; and Rev. J.. Ellis, of Elland, also addressed 
the meeting. 

Huti.—On Sunday, December 20th, anew organ, 
built by Mr. E. Wadsworth, of Manchester, for this 
chapel, was “opened,” and the morning and even- 
ing services, in consequence, were attended by 
very large congregations. Sermons were preached 
on the oceasion by the Rev..James C. Street,. of 
Newcastle. The organ, at which Mr. Hunt. pre- 
sided, has three rows of keys, 23 stops, and’ two 
octaves and a half of pedals, with the addition of 
composition pedals. One thing worthy of mention 
with respect to the instrument is tbat it is prinei- 
pally composed of solo stops, and in this it differs 
in construction from most others of its class. Col- 
lections were made at the elose of each of the 
services in aid of the fund for defraying the cost of 
the organ. 

TROWBRIDGE: CONIGRE. CHAPEL. — The annual 
watch-night service, to commemorate the departure 
of the old year and the coming of the new, was 
observed, as is customary, at this place of worship 
on Thursday, December 3ist. There was.a large 
congregation. Several members of the ehurch 
joined in prayer, and suitable hymns were sung; 
after which, the minister preached from Deut. ii. 12, 
on “ A Christian’s review of God’s mercies from the 
beginning of the year to the end of the year.” At 


sented to Mr. W. E. Thornley, by the teachers and | the close of the sermon, a few minutes before 


scholars of the Unitarian Sunday school, Todmor- 
den, as a mark of respect. December 26th, 1868.” 
Mr. John Sutcliffe made the presentation. The Rev. 
I. Taplin also gave testimony to the zeal with | and the new year had commenced. 
which Mr. Thornley had laboured, and to his rare 
management. Addresses were given on the sub- 


twelve, the whole congregation knelt down in 
silence for secret prayer until the striking of the 
clock announced that the old year had passed away 
After the 
service was concluded, and mutual congratulations 
and hearty expressions of good wishes, the people 


ject by Messrs. Jas, Whittaker, of Glasgow (formerly | returned to their homes evidently deeply impressed 


a teacher in the school); Jas. Crabtree, Z. Astin, 
and Jno, Law.—Middlesbro’. An interesting meet- 
ing of Sunday school teachers took place on 
Tuesday evening last. The Rev. W. Elliott and 


by the solemnities of the occasion. 


"NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


teachers from the Stockton Sunday school were] A Youna Unrrarran.— See “ Unitarian Pocket 


present by invitation. 


After tea a paper was 


Almanac” for this year, page 46, 


ILLIaM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers,-Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse-- 


men, and. Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, LondonzE.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


Tea Parties, 
MONGERY is one of the best in the Midland counties. 
aud T. send out a good article,.and are careful to.be moderate 
_ pels Friends out of Birmingham may save from 
15 to 

KNEEBONE & TIMMISS “ 


HITFIELD’S PATENT LOCKS ‘and 
SAFES, IRON DOORS; BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS 


CASH snd DEED BOXES, STREET DOOR LATCHES, &e. 
&¢c. Illustrated Price Lists Post-free on application. 


WHITFIELD & SONS, 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX.FORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


rtation: 


Ors G to the Ravages ofthe Vine Disease, 


the Production, and, consequently, the Im) 


into this country of WINE from the island of MADEIRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly deyoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
Plantations, Sugar being a less. precarious crop, and sooner 
available-for the market than Wine. 


Since the- disappearance of the disease, the Cfulture of the: 


VINE has again attracted attention, and for afew years past. 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade done if a good WINE, at a moderate price 

were offered, we have been at considerable 


ains to 
PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE [SLAND,. 
and have selected one which we can offer at. 
423. PER DOZEN. + 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. ; 

26, Market-street. 

Liverpool .... 11, Lord-streat:. 

Birmingham .. -.28, High-straet. .- 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow. Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA. URNS for 
Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING age 


MANCHESTER 


er cent. by purchasing what they may require at — 


Me. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
. Lever-street, Piecadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was. formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Cartex,,the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
te the Rev. Dr. Beard. . . 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. iSham 

tes WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 

© of BEDDING. and WEARING APPAREL: by Chemt- 

cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham, Gen Hospital. 
cesT DUGT WORKS, OXFORD-OTRERE, 
Js ] ~~ 

EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CT RPHENSON BLACE| 

BIRMINGHAM, : d 
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eo ae TO CHILDREN: By Rey. 
F BROOKE HEREFORD at the Strangeways Unitarian Free 
“Church, on Sunday morning next. Service at half-past ten. 
ANCHESTER SUNDAY SCHOOL 
. UNION.—UNITED TEACHERS’ MEETING of tho 
‘Teachers in the Manchester Schools, on Sunday afternoon 
mext, December 17th, at Lower Mosley-stréet. Subject, to be 
‘introduced by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD: ‘The kind of 


pach ily in writing that is needed in the Sunday School.” 
‘ea at four o’clock prumpt. 


Sirertiests : FORD-STREET.—On Sun- 


day the 24th inst.. TWO SERMONS will be preached by 
Rey. ©. C. COX, of Leicester, in aid of the chapel funds. 
Service: Morning, 10 45; «vening, 6 30. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 


The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of Trustees, for the 
election of officers and general business, will be held in Cross- 
street Chapel Room, Manchester, on Thursday the2ist January, 
1869, at one o'clock precisely. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE 
CHARLES BEARD, 


UNITARIAN HUME MISSIONARY 
: BOARD. 

Tne ANNUAL PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS will be held in 
the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, January 18, 19, and 20, 1869, com- 
yosencing at ten o'clock each day. 

103 MONDAY Evening, the BOSINESS MEETING will be 
rhelG at six o’clock, when the report and statement of ac- 
-counts fx the year 1868 will be presented and submitted for 
» adoption. 

On TUESDAY Evening, the SOIREE will be held in the 


} Secretaries. 


“Large Room of the Memorial Hall; R. M. SHIPMAN, Esq., 


’ 
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-in thechair. Tea-on the tables at half-past five o’clock. Chair 
» tobe taken at half-past six o clock. 

On WEDNESDAY ‘Evening, the ADDRESS to the Retiring 
“Students will be given in Cross-street Chapel by the Rev. C. 
*C.Coe, of Leicester. Service to commence at seven o’clock. 

Tickets for the Soirée, price 1s., may be had from the Secre- 
taries; Messrs, Johnson and Rawson, 89, Macket-street; Mr. 
John Armstrong, St. Ann’s-place; or Mr. Jones, at the Hall. 


AMET OAIAN BOM MISSIONARY 
ARD 


BO s 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION, 1868-9, 
January 18th, 19th, and 20th. 


ISITORS: 
Rev. HENRY GREEN, M.A. 
Rev. 8S. ALFRED STEINTHAL. 

MONDAY, January 18TH. 
ig _ _ « Subjects. Tutors. 
10—11. Jnnior Greek.......... tee Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
1l—12. Middle Greek .... Rey. W. Gaskell, M.A. 


12-1, History of Ecclesiastical 
: Opinions .......... sescue . Rey. J. R. Beard, D.D. 
Afternoon. 
8-4. History of Ecclesiastical 
AGMUGRE IT ee eadags vices Rev. J. R. Beard, D.D. 


its Spirit and Methods....Rev. Brooke Herford. 
Morning. = TUESDAY. January 197TH. 
10—11. Literature and Interpreta- 
: tion; Old Testament. Part 
+ teeecesseesessseseceeeeeaVe Je R. Beard, D.D. 
11—12. Literature and Interpreta- 
tion; Old Testament. Part 
Le BP ei eae .Rey, J. R. Beard, D.D. 
12—1}. English Literature. Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Afternoon. 
Senior Greek......... ...Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
_. WEDNESDAY, January 20TH, 
Literature and Interpreta- 
tion; New Testament, the 
Synoptics. PartI......... Rey. J. R. Beard, D.D. 
1l—12. Ditto ditto. — Part IT... Rey. J. R. Beard, D.D. 
12—14. Greek History and Litera- 
TULG To cccencsccsenns +s+.+-Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. 
Afternoon. 


a—i¢. Political Economy..........Rev.Jobn Wright, B.A. 
43—5}. Visitor’s Address; Prizes; Concluding Prayer. 


| a ag ITARIAN CHRISLPIAN CHURCH, 


POOLE. 
The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 


10—l. 


Misses Cogan, GRATE che cep tuaavern see cnetees rel 
Buper Chapel, Sheffield, Fellowship Fund ........ 5 0 
Collumpton Congregation ........+.se008 wccosecsesa | OE 


eaocooooe 


H. HAMILTON, secretary, 
A. BALSTON, Treasurer, 


7. 
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KRTIFICATED MISTRESS of some 
little experience REQUIRED for the Effra Road Day 
Schools, Brixton. It is a mixed School, and the average at- 
terdance 70 to 80.. Two Pupil ‘feachers will assist. State, by 
letter only, last engagement, age, and terms, with references, 
to Mr. JOHN GREEN, 15, Southwark-street, London, E.C. 


N experienced GOVERNESS desires an 

Engagement, daily or weekly. Thorough English, 

French, German, music, and drawing. References.—Address 
J. A., Messrs. Hale and Roworth, Cross-street, Manchester. 


LADSTONE HOUSE SEMINARY, 
66, UPPER BROOK-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
SEMINARY will OPEN Jan. 27.—Principal, Mrs. ROYSTON, 


LLERENSHAW HALL, Dersysuire. 

Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 

of Liverpool) will receive after the Christmas vacation a 

limited number of Young Ladies to.edueate. References and 

prospectus forwarded on application.—Postal address, Oller- 
enshaw, Whaley Bridge, Stockport. 


HE Misses ARMSTRONG & HEWER’S 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies will be RE-OPENED on 
Monday, January 25,—251, Cheetham Hill Road. 


KS.GLOYN begs to call attention to the 

advantages offered at her SCHOOL and to the arrange- 
ments she has made for the better education of the daughters 
of gentlemen. The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on Tuesday 
the 26th inst.. at bpp dena A prospectus with full particulais 
may be obtained of ssrs. Galt and Co., St. Mary’s Gate, 
Manchester —Acomb House, Greenheys. 


OSTON.—The Rey. W. W. ROBINSON 


receives into his house, as members of his own family, 
a Few BOARDERS. Keferances given to parents of former 
puvils, and terms on application. 
DUTIES COMMENCE on the 25th instant. 


ANCASTER. —'The Rey. D. DAVI1S, 
B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Feb. 5th. A 
VACANCY. 


OUTHPORT,— Mrs. HEISE’S School will 
Lea Mi By ey on Tuesday, February 2nd.—4, Hawks- 
ead-street. 


OUTHPORT, ALBERT ROAD.—Mry. 

MILLSON wlll RE-OPEN h's School on Mcnday, 

January the 18th. He has Vacancies, and will send a pro- 

spectus, wit the names of gentlemen whose sons have been 
3 pupils, to any one apply ing. 


HE Misses SMALLFIELD’S SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on Wednesday, January 20th, 1869, 
83, Kensington Ga dens Square, Bayswater, 
London, W. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—The HALF YEAR begins on Tues- 
day, Januarv 26th, 1869. The new house and schovlreom, 
recently built on the Fore*t Koad, will be ready for occupa- 
tion about the end of February. A full prospectus may be 
had on application to Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 18, 
kiegent-street Nottingham. 
Nore.—fcur of Mr. Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
pared by him specially for the B.A. degree, aud in each 
instance w.th success. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 

Mr. Hutton RE-OP ENS his Schi ol after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts, 

BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 

conducted by the Misses MARIIN. The Pupils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on Thursday, January 21st, 1869. 


TAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, near Man- 
chester.—Head Master, the Rev. JOHN DAVIES, M.A. 
House large and commodious, locality healthy, playground 
attached, and number of pupils jimited. !'erms per annum: 
For boarders under 14 years of age, £35; for boarders, 
above 14 years of age, £40. Day scholars admitted at 
12 guineas a year each.—Full particulars on application. 
NB. A PRE*ARATORY SCHOOL for Little Boys and 
Girls, by Mrs. DAVIES. Terms: For boarders, £25; for day 
scholars, four guineas a yea. The next Quarter will com- 
mence on Tuesday, January Zlst, 1869. 


NUTSFORD.—Mrs. Lawford’s School 
for Little Boys will be RE-OPENED on Saturday, 
January 30th. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE. 

Postal address, Mr. WOOl!), “ ‘Ube College,” Wilmslow. 
References: Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P.; John Aleock, Esq. 
(Messrs. Ashton Bros., and Cv.), Highfleld, Bredsury ; James 
Hervey, Esq., Alderley Edge ; *am!. Robiuson, Esq., Wilmslow. 


1GH SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 
Principal: Rey. G. HEAVISIDE, R.A. 
‘A FEW VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS. 


Terms: Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
New Quarter, Jan. 21, 1869. 


=) ELIGION AND DUTY: DISCOURSES 
BY CHARLES CLAKKE.—London: E. T. Whitfield. 


Just published, price 4s, bd. ‘ 

HE LEEDs fTUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, " 

Containing Tunes to aut Murtineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Jvbnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 

Commoercial-street; and of ali music and booksellers. 

Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1808-¥, 


HOUGHTS on the CONDUCT of a 
PURE and NOBLE LIFE, a New Work, by the Rev. 
JUHN PAGK HOPPS, will apprarin the 7ruthseeker for 1869. 
The first portion in the Zruthseeker for January, 1869. Price 
threeprnce, 
London: C, FOX, 67, Paternoster-row, and all booksellers, 


On the lst January, price 63. 
HE WESIMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. : 
No. LXIX. JANUARY, 1869. 
CONTENTS. 

I, The Struggle for Empire with the Mahrattas. 

. Richardson’s Clarissa. 

. Our Criminal Procedure, especially in Cases of Murder. 

- Mr. Bright’s Speeches. 

. Art and Morality. 

+ Adulteration of Food and Drugs. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


In the course of an address, delivered the other 

night, Dr. Cumming told the story of what happened 
to the Scotch Church in Rome. The Anglicans had 
a church there, but it was outside the city walls, 
The Scotch, however, established a church within 
the city walls, a minister was appointed and every- 
thing went on well—that is without material 
opposition. But the instant the last retiring 
footsteps of the French battalions were heard, a 
message was sent from head-quarters intimat- 
ing to the poor Scotch minister that he must 
pack up his traps and be off within twelve 
hours. A respectful request was sent to the 
authorities to ascertain the reason of this unex- 
pected step, and the reply was that there was no 
reason. The Duke of Argyll, a member of the 
Scotch Church, happened to be in Rome at the 
time, and his good offices were secured. His grace 
went to the authorities and ably represented the 
case, but the only answer he could obtain was non 
possumus, which, in more enlightened language, 
means “We can’t afford it.” They had now a 
church outside the walls in a granary over a pig- 
stye, and were doing better than when they lived 
in the sunshine of success. 
- On Friday last, at the fifth of the meetings 
promoted by the Evangelical Alliance, Sir Francis 
Lycett presiding, among the subjects for special 
prayer one was, “for the conversion of Atheists, 
Deists, and Unitarians.” This, we will take for 
granted, was kindly meant; but what would our 
orthodox friends say, if at one of our gatherings 
prayers were requested “for the conversion of 
Atheists, Deists, and Trinitarians who help to make 
them.” 

In the Mackonochie case the question of the 
legality of the “vestments” introduced by the 
Ritualists in the Communion service was not raised, 
but it is stated that a new action is to be com- 
meneed forthwith in order to obtain a decision 
respecting it. 

At All Saints’, Lambeth, the judgment of the 
Privy Council as yet seems to have had but little 
effect in abating the observances which the Ritualists 
conceive to be of such religious importance. On 
Sunday last, at the administration of the sacrament, 
there was a procession of priests, deacons, acolytes, 
ministrants, and choristers, numbering altogether 
31, carrying banners, crosses, &c.,'and wearing vest- 
ments of divers colours; and though Dr. Lee did 
not actually lift up the paten, he bowed down so 
as to bring his head below it, and he elevated the 
chalice above his head while the congregation knelt, 
and on replacing it upon the communion-table he 
bent very low before it. 


A petition is being signed in the county of Cork 
in favour of applying the Irish ecclesiastical re- 
venues to the payment of poor rates. “It would 
be a return,” say the petitioners, “to a mode in 
which, at a period preceding the Reformation, the 
property of the Church was partially expended, 
and it would afford great and much-needed relief 
to the overburdened ratepayers.” 


The Liberator reports more burial scandals: 


“In the first case, a son of Mr. Spendlove, of 
Hanley, had died. Mr. Spendlove, being a Baptist, 
had not had his child ‘baptized’ The curate, 
therefore, refused to allow the bell to be tolled, and 
also vefused to officiate. A service was read and 
an address given by the Rev. J. Clarke, Congrega- 
tional Minister of Chesterfield, in the highway, and 
the body was then carried in silence to the grave. 
The second case is that of a Wesleyan who had 
lost his son. Here the curate declined to officiate, 
because he had been ‘led to believe that your 
children have not been baptized in our Church,’ 
and he objected ‘to walk at the head of the 
procession with a member of any other deno- 
mination in my own parish” The Rev. W. §S. 
Dewstoe, Wesleyan Minister, writes of this curate 
a letter:—‘They show clearly what some clergy- 
men of the Established Church would do even in 
these days, if they dared. And they afford a strik- 
ing illustration of the petty annoyances to which 
Nonconformist families are still exposed in places 
where there is no burial-ground but that connected 
with the parish church,’ ” 


The Weekly Review is of opinion that the two 
great branches of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States may probably be united formally 
during the present year, or at latest next year, and 
will constitute one of the most numerous and 
powerful Churches—all things taken into considera- 
tion—in the world, If the churches in this coun- 
try are not yet so ripe for union as those on the 


other side of Atlantic, it is a question only of a few 
years. 


The Irish Central Defence Association have 
resolved on organising a new and extensive plan of 
deputation, “to complete the enlightenment of the 
English and Scotch people on the momentous 

uestion now pending.” They call for a new series 
of public meetings, and declare their opinion that 
“ any suggestion taking for granted the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church in Ireland 
cannot be looked upon in any other light than as 
sanctioning the proceedings of the enemies of Pro- 
testantism.” This looks as if we were threatened 
with a fresh outbreak of Murphyism, from which 
we can but earnestly pray to be delivered. 

On Sunday, the rector of Morpeth, a brother of 
Lord Grey, spoke of the recent decision of the Privy 
Council as an “unrighteous judgment,” and dis- 
tinctly declared his intention of preaching the 
doctrine of the Real Presence “more strongly than 
ever ;” whereupon there was a cry of “Treason, 
treason,” and a number of persons left the church. 


A meeting of the Ritualist party, at which 
about 350 were present, was held at the Free- 
masons’ Tavern, London, on Tuesday, to consider 
what course should be taken in consequence of the 
St. Alban’s judgment. Archdeacon Denison pre- 
sided, and had around him, among others that have 
made their names known in connection with the 
movement, Dr. F. G. Lee, Dr. Littledale, Lord 
Eliot. M.P.; Revs. W. J. E. Bennett, A. Le Geyt, J. 
E, Vaux, W. N. Mayow, T. W. Perry, and A. H. 
Mackonochie; the Hon. C. L. Wood, and Mr. C. 
Hope Johnstone. A long memorial, drawn up by 
the committee appointed at a previous meeting, 
was agreed to, and it was decided that it should 
be forwarded to the Bishops and to the Convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York. Resolutions were 
passed affirming that the meeting did “ not recog- 
nise the existing Court of Final Appeal as a Court 
competent to declare the law of the Church 
of England upon either doctrine or ceremonial,” 
and calling in question the late decree as at vari- 
ance with a fundamental principle of that Church; 
that action upon the recent decision should be left 
to the discretion of the clergy; and that they 
should be careful to teach the doctrines sought to 
be impugned by the prosecution. While the ma- 
jority of the meeting acknowledged “ the duty of 
submitting, under protest, to the law of the land, 
upon that law being put in force,” the Rev. W. J. 
E. Bennett moved as an amendment, and the Rev. 
A. Le Geyt seconded it, “that this meeting is un- 
able to reconcile submission to the recent decree, 
the paramount and primary duty being obedience 
to the Church,” and a few, of whom Mr. 
Mackonochie was one, seem to have urged that 
the time has come for a severance of the connec- 
tion between Church and State. We can only say 
that we have long been of the same opinion. 

A second conference was held yesterday of the 
more extreme men of the party, to which reporters 
were not admitted. It is stated that several cler- 
gymen present determined to continue the use of 
lights, in defiance of the judgment of the Privy 
Council—“ at all events until they receive a moni- 
tion from a spiritual authority.” We are further 
told that “it was generally admitted” that the 
“High Church party must, as a body, secede,” in 
the event of the Court of Final Appeal declaring, in 
the case of Mr, Bennett, that the doctrine of the 
Real Presence is opposed to the teaching of the 
Church of England:—Vous verrons. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Before leaving New Zealand for this country 
(where he safely arrived last week), Bishop Selwyn 
received an affectionate address from the General 
Synod, in which what he had done in the former 
scene of his labours was thus referred to: 


“The Colonial Church in this country has been 
organised by you upona system of Synodical action 
and voluntary compact, which secures to every 
Churchman who accepted it the enjoyment of true 
Christian liberty and the exercise of all Christian 
privileges. Lastly, it is to you, in the good provi- 
dence of God, that the Melanesian mission owes its 
existence, and such measure of success as it has 
pleased God hitherto to grant to it. Your faith 
and courage first carried the Gospel into those wild 
islands, and your wise forethought devised a method 
of carrying on the work, which experience has 
already shown to be well adapted to the peculiar 
circumstances of that mission, And now wethink, 
my lord, how twenty-seven years have passed to- 
day since you received the episcopal office—years 
marked by extraordinary events in the history of 
cur country and Churech—an episcopate marked in 
an extraordinary degree by your work of faith and 
labour of love, and patience of hope. We humbly 
believe that by your wide and varied experience of 
many forms of human life, by bringing you into 
contact with men in every stage of barbarism and 


civilisation, or on lonely journeys in the solitude 
of the New Zealand forest, and on the waves of the 
West Pacific, God’s Holy Spirit has been training 
you for an even greater work than any that you 
have hitherto accomplished. - We know full 
well that you never cease to pray and labour for 
us, and you need no assurance from us that we will 
ever remember and pray for you. How can we 
ever forget you? Every spot in New Zealand is 
identified with you. Each hill and valley, each 
river and bay, and headland is full of memories of 
you; the busy town, the lonely settler’s hut, the 
countless islands of the sea, all speak to us of you. 
Whether your days be few or many, we, as long as 
we live, will ever hold you deep in our inmost 
hearts.” 


The Pall Mall says: 


“The Unita Cattolica has come out with a New 
Year’s number which would be touching were it 
not so extremely absurd. This year, it holds, will 
see the end of all trouble, not in the way our own 
Seraphic Doctor | Dr. Cumming] loves to frighten 
hysterical women with—viz., through thunders, 
earthquakes, and dissolutions of things generally— 
but by the return of the whole world under the 
dominion of St, Peter’s successor. This year, it 
says, is to be the year of salvation and joy, the 
year of the triumph of truth, the year of the 
(Ecumenical Council. As the reverend fathers at 
the close of the Council of Trent greeted Pius IV., 
so the Unita Cattolica greets Pius IX. No more 
schisms, no more Acatholics. Scornfully it com- 
pares the meddlings and muddlings of diplomacy, 
and its attempts to patch up here, to persuade 
there, frightening, coaxing, bullying, lying, and yet 
never succeeding, with the grand and majestic 
simplicity of the Papal power, which by affixing a 
bull to the gate of St. Peter calls the bishops from 
all the ends of the world around his Holiness the 
Pontiff, and they all hasten to obey, and with awe 
and reverence to deliberate under his supreme 
auspices on the highest interests of humanity, or, 
which is the same thing, the Church. The Unite 
speaks altogether as if the days of Gregory III. 
and Innocent III. were at our door again. We 
should like to send it the Morning Advertiser, which 
from this selfsame year expects the fall and com- 
plete overthrow of the ‘Scarlet Lady.’ Which is 
right? And will our generation see the beginning 
of the end?” 


While rejoicing over the acquittal of Ewald, the 
Pall Mall says: 


“To the aged Professor we trust the little fright 
will have given a lesson, strong enough perhaps to 
wake him out of the strange Quixotism into which, 
to the distress of all his friends, he seems to have 
worked himself anent the ‘Guelphs,’ that same 
Hanoverian dynasty which made him (as he loves 
constantly to remind his readers) a ‘martyr’ in 
early life. With all his crotchets, with all his 
fanatical intolerance of other people’s learning and 
opinions, and with those other unfortunate short- 
comings which have by this time estranged all hut 
a very few faithful colleagues and disciples from 
him, Ewald is yet one of the very brightest intel- 
lects in Europe; and his fame is not a thing he 
should be allowed wantonly to trifle with in the 
evening of his life.” 


In a pamplet, entitled “Subjects for thought 
concerning the Future of the Church in Ireland,” 
Archdeacon Stopford, of Meath, considers it idle 
to think of evading the decision made in the 
recent election by affecting to ignore it; “let 


us rather look at it like men, and meet it with - 


dignity and earnestness.” “Is it desirable,” he 
asks, “that Mr. Gladstone should introduce a 
bill so carefully and liberally drawn that we might 
accept it in this session, with such amendments as 
we can reasonably claim? Or is it desirable that 
his measures should be so ill-drawn as to give 
grounds for a party fight, not on principles, but on 
details, extending, perhaps, far beyond this session? 
In my opinion it would be wise for us to do all 
that may be in our power to obtain the former 
alternative.” The Archdeacon proposed to the 
Church Commission internal reform fivé years ago, 
but that is no longer the question, Prominent 
among the principles he lays down is that of 
“absolute freedom,” in the event of disestablish- 
ment, “to make our own future arrangements 
unfettered by the State.” For this purpose he 
would refrain from any discussion “of what should 
afterwards be settled by ourselves alone.” The 
number of bishops and clergy required should be 


left, he thinks, entirely to the Church. “We should — ; 
be careful not to suggest that Parliament should 


give us any powers for the government and disci- 
pline of the Church in future, and we should 
strenuously resist any such suggestions if made.” 
That, he believes, would put the Church in danger 
of being afterwards subjected to the tyranny of a 
majority of the House of Commons in place of 
its present constitutional relation to the Crown. 


In a similar strain the Hon. and Rey. W. C. 
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Plunket warns his brethren of the “dangers of 
silence” in reference to this question. He has 
always protested against Mr, Gladstone’s policy, 
but the time has come, he thinks, when Irish 
Churchmen must look their position in the face 
with manliness and dignity. He is convinced that 
the majority of those having a voice in the pre- 
paration of the Government measure are not 
influenced by a purely destructive motive. “Such 
persons would be glad to learn, even indirectly, in 
what way a measure could be framed which, while 
involving the principle of disestablishment, to which 
they are pledged, might at the same time inflict as 
little injury on the Church as the circumstances of 
the case would permit.” If the State should de- 
termine to cast off the Irish Church, “let there not 
remain,” he adds, “a shred of State connection to 
give a shadow of excuse to those who would 
describe it as an alien Church. Let us claim for 
ourselves the right to be called the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of Ireland, in communion with, 
but not a mere branch or dependency of, the sister 
Church of England.” Mr. Plunket urges Irish 
Churchmen to remember the “grand traditional 
associations” of St. Patrick, St. Brigid, and St. 
Columbkille, and refuge to “ denationise themselves 
in the eyes of the people by accepting the position 
of a mere appanage of the English Crown.” 


On the Privy Council judgment, “ A Protestant” 
writes thus strongly to the Daily Vews :— 

“Ts conscience to be nothing and law everything 
for the future with Church Christians? The right 
of private judgment made Protestantism, It is its 
very breath and life. Without it what right has 
Protestantism to plead for its very existence? Is 
this right to be ignored, strangled by clerical red 
tape? The whole church, priests, and congrega- 
tions, teachers, and taught, are ordered by the 
Privy Couneijl to do or see done that which will 
prevent the service being of spiritual benefit to 
them. No church-goer henceforward is to pray 
in peace, unworried by some mummery he 
hates. No preacher, High or Low, is to perform 
the seryice in the way he thinks right, and most 
conducive to his flock’s eternal welfare. All are to 
be tied to ceremonies they think improper. All are 
to be dressed in petticoats of a cut or colour they 
hold wrong. The recent judgment is an edged 
tool, a proverbially ugly instrument to handle, and 
all our orthodox sects will cut their fingers usin 
it, The ritualist is to go without his candles an 
his pantomime. The low churchman, as his oppo- 
ment is chuckling to think, isto pose himself ina 
way that, if he were not a saint, would make him 
wrathful. The congregations are equally to be 
disgusted with something they do not like—some- 
thing that will make them uncomfortable enough 
to forget God, and their praises and prayers to 
Him, as much as distasteful ceremonies can. It 
strikes one as curious that all this can be clear to 
all, and yet that we hear nothing talked about but 
albs, and rochets, and hoods, and other clerical 
rubbish, that have no more to do with Christianity 
than Popes and beadles. When will the spirit of 
the early church again possess men to give up all 
and follow righteousness? Will the great heart of 
the first reformers, the men who made our church, 
never beat again in their law-ridden descendants? 
If there be soul enough in nineteenth century 
churchmen for another and a truer Reformation— 
one not a polite compromise of conflicting principles 
—surely the fetters rivetted on all church parties 
by the Privy Council ought now to ensure one.” 


The following letter in Punch so fully bears out 
the sentiments we expressed last week on that of 
Dr. Pusey concerning the St. Alban’s judgment 
that we give it entire: 

“Sir,—I don’t often write to you, but having last 
week sent a letter to the Times, it occurs to me that 
the next best step to be taken is a communication 
on the same subject to you. The judgment, sir, 
of the Privy Council is but an exposition of various 
Acts of Parliament, showing what is the law on 
this matter of rites and ceremonies in the Church 
of England. Itis not binding upon the eonsciences 
of Churchmen. Jt does not prevent them from be- 
lieving whatever they choose to believe. Therefore they 
can hold all Roman doctrine, even the supremacy of 
the Pope in a certain sense, as long as they do not 
outwardly demonstrate their inward convictions. 
This is what I mean by ‘The loss of modes of 
outward expression of belief only drives pious souls 
more inward, and the inward devotion shines the 
more through.’ Since writing the above I have 
been led to consider the full import and bearing of 
my argument, and I discover in it a new moral 
code for the benefit of society at Jarge. I have 
been accused of too great liberality towards schis- 
matics, heretics, and Dissenters by my own party, 
and may again incur its displeasure by stating 
boldly, that I deeply sympathise with all those un- 
happy criminals hung or unhung, and with those 
mo less unfortunate sufferers by civil actions, who 
have been unable to evade the legal penalties 
which they have severally incurred. This is a 
legitimate conclusion from my own premises, and 


from it Ido not shrink. What, sir, is any judg- 
ment, criminal or civil, but ‘an exposition of an act 
or acts of Parliament?’ and, as such, not binding 
upon the conscience of Englishmen. The felon, un- 
fortunately for him, being in the dock, and guarded 
by police, cannot walk out and snap his fingers 
at Judge and Jury, ascan an Anglican clergyman at 
Lord Cairns, the Archbishop of York, and all the 
Privy Council. Now, sir, I will conclude; and in 
conclusion will say thus to all Ritualists: —No 
matter in what precise terms our belief is con- 
demned; no matter that Bishops and Archbishops 
equally condemn all our distinctive tenets; no 
matter that the spirit and the tone of the entire 
English Communion is against us, we can always 
meet a judgment as we should a temptation, and 
find a way to escape. Words may mean anything, 
everything, or nothing. Actions shall be valuable 
or worthless. But, with the exception of a few 
absurdly straightforward and honest mer who are 
no longer with us, we have shufiled and shirked 
from the commencement, and, please Heaven, we 
will shuffle and shirk to the end. And, dear sir, 
who shall prepare the net out of which we Ritual- 
istic eels will not wriggle ?—I am, sir, yours, 
(The signature is illegible.-—Zd.) 

P.S.—In effect, I would say, with old Mr. Weller, 
‘Why warn’t there an alleybi?’? I mean (and I 
don’t often say what I do mean) couldn’t some 
clever lawyer, like Lewis and Lewis, find out that 
the Judicial Committee had no right to sit unless 
the Bishop of London (or some dignitary) was on 
the bench all the time? Then the proceedings 
would have to be commenced de novo.” 

On the same subject the Telegraph remarks that 
while some of the Ritualistic clergy have declared 
that they will respect the law, others with equal 
honesty admit that they must either obey ;it or 
leave the Church, and they prefer to depart. One 
can honour both those classes, though one may 
doubt the wisdom of the men who would quit the 
Church without making an effort to change its 
decrees. But an offence alike against honour and 
against law is committed by the ecclesiastics who 
declare in one and the same breath that they will 
neither surrender their office as Anglican clergymen, 
nor obey the dictates of the legalcourts. It cannot 
be said that the Church does not recognise the 
authority of the Judicial Committee. The Church 
as established by law—that is, the Church as a 
temporal institution—is the creation of Parliament, 
and the Parliament which secured the temporalities 
of the Church also instituted the Judicial Committee. 
It is utterly illogical to recognise the binding forces 
of Articles and formularies which rest on Act of 
Parliament, and yet to dispute the authority of u 
tribunal which has precisely the same origin. Nor 
even on their own grounds can the Ritualists deny 
the authority of the Judicial Committee. To it 
they appealed in the Gorham case; to it they 
appealed in the case of Essays and Reviews, and in 
the case of Dr. Colenso; and to it, through Mr. 
Mackonochie, they appealed in the present instance. 


The same paper points out that the true moral 
of the judgment in his case is very different from 
what either set of extreme partisans has deduced. 
The law and the practice of the Church are in a 
state of total anarchy. According to this latest 
decision, the clergy must, down to the minutest 
particular, conform to an elaborate series of laws 
which conflict with the present practice of the 
Church. This grave fact furnishes one more proof 
of the fact that our ecclesiastical law and practice 
stand in urgent need of reform and readjustment. 
When those laws were first placed on the statute 
book, they were in accordance with the dictate of 
the English people; and, if they should be revised, 
the result must conform to the same standard. If 
the Prayer Book be altered in any way, the grave 
task must be accomplished in consultation with the 
habits, the feelings, and the convictions which are 
common to the English people at the present day. 


In the course of a sermon at Atherstone, the 
Rev. E. Husband, referring to the same matter, 
spoke out thus: 

“Ts it the Protestant or the Catholic faith in 
which with confidence you have placed your trust? 
If the former, then no doubt the words of a Pres- 
byterian lord carry great weight with them, and 
the vagaries of a purely secular and worldly court 
of law demand immediate obedience on your part; 
but if the Catholic faith be your belief, then the 
whole question becomes changed, and resolves 
itself into this alternative, ‘Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon.’ Catholics ignore the right of a 
worldly legislature to interfere in matters purely 
spiritual, and relating to the rights of the Church 
of God; much more the absurd anomaly which is 
presented to us in a Presbyterian presuming to 
dictate to Catholics what the ritual of that divinely 
instituted Church should be, to which hein no wise 
belongs, Our leaders in the great movement, with 


the assistance of Almighty God, are consulting 
together what our future action must be at this 
critical moment. As an individual priest I most 
earnestly and fervently hope that the great army 
of Catholics throughout our land, asa body, will 
decide to ignore the judgment altogether, at all 
costs leaving the results in the hands of the All-wise 
God. And if by this act it happens, as many anti- 
cipate, that we shall be driven from the Church of 
England as an Establishment, God will then build 
up for us a Free Catholic Church, exempt from the 
tyranny of State interference, and endowed with 
the liberty which Christ’s pure religion affords, to 
worship Him in the way in which our saintly fore- 
fathers loved to worship ‘in ,the brave days of 
old.’” 3 


REVIEW. 


The Church's Creed or the Crown’s Creed? By the 
Rev. E. 8S. Ffoulkes. 

Wun Dr. Manning took the road to Rome, one of 
the friends who followed him and quitted the 
English Church was the author of this pamphlet. 
Not seldom since the Archbishop, we should think, 
must have felt tempted to exclaim, ‘ Would that 
he had stayed where he was!” Little more thana 
year ago, he published a work entitled “ Christen- 
dom’s Divisions, being a Philosophical Sketch of 
the Divisions of the Christian Family in East and 
West,” which has been recently interdicted by the 
Congregation of the Index at the Vatican, and 
there can be little doubt that the present publica- 
tion will receive like honour. 

The pamphlet is certainly a remarkable one, and 
it is said to have been twice out of print in the 
first week after its appearance. The subject to 
which it principally relates is one, as our readers 
have been made aware, that is exciting a good 
deal of interest both here and in America. The 
“Church’s Creed” is the Nicene without the 
“ Filioque,” the “Crown’s Creed” the same, with 
the Spanish addition. Mr. Ffoulkes comes in such 
a questioning, if not questionable, shape as cannot 
but be very troublesome to those with whom he 
has cast in his lot. He is evidently one who, in 
spite of Pope and prelate, will keep his eyes open, 
and has not yet been fully taught the convenient 
art of winking, in which several of the Madonnas 
are so proficient. He has been led to examine, 
with a freedom of which few Roman Catholic 
would dare to be guilty, into the vast preten- 
sions of the ecclesiastical system to which he 
belongs, and the conclusion which he comes to is 
that many of these are based on a foundation 
of notorious and acknowledged forgeries. Look- 
ing at the history of his Church, he finds four 
special grounds of offence:—The tampering with 
the Nicene Creed; the acceptance and continued 
use of the false Decretals; the treatment of the 
Eastern Church ; and the wicked delays in reform- 
ing the Western Church by fair means, “ till Pro- 
vidence permitted it should be done by foul.” The 
first business of an (2cumenical Council, he con- 
tends, ought to be a humble and contrite admission 
of these offences, and the most hopeful work in 
which it could engage would be to seek to bring 
back the Church to a more primitive and compre- 
hensive standard of doctrine. What he would like 
to see would be “plain Christians traversing the 
world with no other passport to the sacraments of 
the Church in all lands but the Nicene Creed.” For 
a Roman Catholic, this certainly argues great bold- 
negs, and where Mr. Ffoulkes can expect to go to, 
if left to the tender mercies of his infallible Head, 
we can only conjecture. We should guess it would 
be to a warm place among heretics. 

He thus distinctly avows his belief, which is in 
direct contradiction to Romish doctrine, that there 
may be saving virtue in the ordinances of other 
Churches besides his own: ; 

“If I had to die for it, I could not possibly sub- 
scribe to the idea that the Sacraments to which I 
am admitted week after week in the Roman com- 
munion—Confession and the Holy Eucharist, for 
instance—confer any graces, any privileges, essen- 
tially different from what I used to derive from 
those same Sacraments, frequented with the same 
dispositions, in the Church of England, On the 
contrary, I go so far as to say that, comparing one 
with another strictly, some of the most edifying 
communions that I can remember in all my life 
were made in the Church of England, and admin- 
istered to me by some that have since submitted 
to be ordained in the Church of Rome; aceremony, 
therefore, which, except as qualifying them to 
undertake duty there, I must consider super- 
fluous. Assuredly, so far as the registers of my 
own spiritual life carry me, I have not been able to 
discover any greater preservatives from sin, any 
greater incentives to holiness, in any that I have 
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received since: though in saying this I am far from 
intending any derogation to the latter.” 

But not content with basing his belief on his own 
personal experience, Mr. Ffoulkes appeals to Arch- 
bishop Manning himself as a witness in its favour, 
and says: 

“There is no person in his sober senses who could 
affirm that you, for instance, began to be a devout, 
earnest, intelligent follower of Christ, an admirable 
master of the inner and the hidden life, a glorious 
example of self-sacrifice, a deep expounder of re- 
vealed mysteries and Gospel truths, when you 
embraced the Roman communion; or that all those 
graces which you exhibited previously in the sight 
of men could be deduced from the one rite which 
you received unconsciously as a child, counteracted 
by all the bad and unwholesome food on which, 
according to this hypothesis, you must have lived 
ever afterwards. In the same way, there is no 
ordinary person in his sober senses who could affect 
to discover any fundamental change for the better 
in you, morally or religiously, now from what you 
were then. There are some, on the contrary, to 
my knowledge, of your existing flock who profess 
that they have not half the liking for the sermons 
which they hear you deliver as Archbishop of West- 
minster that they have for the dear old volumes 
which you published as Archdeacon of Chichester, 
as fresh and full of fragrance to their instincts as 
ever.” 

Considering, also, the practical religious life of 
the two communions, which he takes to be the true 
test of the grace of the Sacraments, the writer thus 
lets us into his feelings, when, after having seen 
something of the Roman Catholics, to whom he had 
gone over, he came to ask himself the question, “ Are 
these, then, the only true Christians that you have 
ever known in life ?” 

“T can scarce describe the recoil that it occa- 
sioned in me! Why, my own father and mother 
would compare with the best of them.in all the 
virtues ordinarily possessed by Christians living in 
the world and discharging their duties conscien- 
tiously towards God and their neighbours, in, 
through, and for Christ. ‘All for Jesus’ was as 
much their motto as it could be of any parents in 
Christendom: and well indeed would it be for all 
Roman Catholic children if they were blessed with 
no worse fathers and mothers than mine. And I 
have, or have had relatives and friends in numbers, 
members of the Church of England, whose homes 
I will undertake to say, are to all intents and pur- 
poses as thoroughly Christian as any to be found 
elsewhere: and it would be sheer affectation or 
hypocrisy in me were I to pretend the contrary: or 
else to claim for my own friends and relatives any 
peculiar excellence distinguishing them from the 
average specimens of the Anglican body.” 


And the conclusion which he comes to is this — 
“The conviction impressed upon me by what I 
have heard and seen at home and abroad is that 
English Christianity—by which I mean that of 
members of the Church of England in general; I 
cannot speak from experience of any other—is as 
good and genuine, and for ordinary purposes as 
beneficial, as what is found in other nations— 
France, Spain, and Italy, for instance~—so that 
either it is produced, fed, and nourished by all the 
Sacraments, as theirs is, or else, produced, fed, 
and nourished by a single Sacrament, it penetrates 
Society and forms character to the same extent as 
that which has the support of all the Sacraments, 
and is no less efficacious for good in most other 
respects.” 
Just and true as all this may be, of course it is 
very heretical, and directly at variance with the 
“true Catholic faith, out of which,” according to the 
Tridentine decree, “none can be saved.” Then, 
as to the carelessness with which Anglican clergy- 
men in the administration of the Sacraments have 
been charged, Mr. Ffoulkes thus unsparingly makes 
use of the tu guogque retort :— 
“T cannot shut my eyes to the fact that it followed 
naturally from their low views of them, and that 
their low views of them were precipitated by the 
audacity that centuries ago was not afraid to say 
of the Eucharist, ‘Sacerdos creat Deum; of penance, 
« Deus remittit culpam: Papa vero culpam et poenam, 
and the like. But, taking our own views of the 
Blessed Eucharist into account, is there or has there 
been any tale of irreverence towards it amongst 
Anglicans, comparable for horrors with the history 
of poisoned chalices and poisoned Hosts amongst 
ourselves formerly, the extent of which is made 
patent to'this day by the special precautions taken 
whenever the Pope celebrates mass most solemnly, 
that no such harm may befall him.” 


With his insight into the present influence of 
Catholicism in Spain and the low moral condition of 
the priesthood, and with his views of the mischief 
wrought by the “governmental policy” of the Popes 
“ since they became princes as well as Bishops” 
—seeing, as he does, that “it is their conduct more 
than anything else, for the last thousand years, 
in governing the Church, which has divided the 
Church ”—how Mr, Ffoulkes can still remain in the 


Romish communion is a mystery to us, but we 
feel almost sure that his ecclesiastical superiors 
would be glad if they could place him in an Index 
Expurgatorius as easily as they can his books. 


DOCTOR POSITIVUS. 


[In our “American Notes,” last week, we briefly 
| referred to a creed which had been put forth by 
the Positivists of New York. We take the following 
remarks upon it from a clever article in the last 
number of the Saturday Review :— 

“¢The First Positivist Society of New York, Box 
No. 6,055, N.Y. Post Office,’ have addressed them- 
selves urbi et orbi, or rather to the Kosmos gene- 
rally, with a creed in full. And very fnill indeed it 
is. It settles, on principles firm as Teneriffe or 
Atlas, these little matters—‘a Scientific Religion ; 
the Dynamic Theory of the Universe; Time and 
Space Explained; Force and Its Changes to ac- 
count for all Phenomena; and a New System of 
Morals.” Twelve columns of the Wew York World 
are, after all, a narrow canvas on which to display 
this gigantic procession of new truths, Considering 
that the advocate of the human race, Anacharsis 
Clootz, confined himself and his sublime mission to 
the scanty purpose of redressing social and political 
disorders, the regenerators of humanity have been 
moderate in compressing into forty articles and an 
appendix the credenda of the new gospel, which, 
as their prophets say, ‘taken together, cover the 
whole of human activity, thought, and emotion, 
and place life, progress, and reform upon a solid 
basis.’ Forty Stripes, save one, is the burden laid 
upon our shoulders by a bigoted State Church, but 
the XXXIX Articles themselves are but tow and 
packthread to the forty stern decrees which have 
been fulminated to the world from Box No. 6,055, 
Dr. Positivus at New York cannot be said to be 
brief, but he is emphatic; and all things considered, 
seeing that he has only to prove that every religion 
which ever has existed is sheer nonsense, every 
system of morals hitherto taught and practised a 
mere illusion and snare, and every philosophy 
nothing better than fumbling and stumbling in the 
dark, forty articles which not only destroy all that 
the world has ever believed in and held sacred, but 
also reveal all truth, and settle every doubt and 
difficulty which ever has been or can be, form, we 
repeat, a very brief and portable manual. 

Diruit of course goes before edificat, and before 
the New York Positivists build up their new world 
they must get rid of the oldone. And a very clean 
sweep, indeed, they make of it; the besom of 
destruction is plied by a strong and willing hand. 
We prefer to let the iconoclasts enumerate the idols 
which they have shattered:—‘It is no longer 
possible for an honest inquirer to accept as true 
any of the prevalent religions. . . The great 
need of our age is a thorough and entire change of 
all human thoughts, feelings, hopes, and interests, 
from the ancient theological subjective and illusory 
suppositions of Hebrew and Christian mythology 
to the modern, objective, practical, and positive 
conclusions, provisions, and rewards of science.’ A 
pleonastic enumeration of the effete human hopes 
and interests which are got rid of is given, and we 
are asked with a grim and sarcastic air of triumph 
to attend to the results of ‘the inevitable creed of 
the new Faith. It sweeps at once into the limbo 
of vacuity all notions and hopes that the mass of 
our race from its earliest history has hitherto rested 
upon as they passed from the womb to the grave. 
We find ourselves in a new world” Very new, 
indeed, and without much to fill it; for it is asked, 
‘Where under this view are ‘creation,’ ‘end of the 
world,’ ‘ personal gods,’ or ‘God,’ ‘the immortal 
spirit’ or ‘ soul’ of man, the ‘ heaven,’ ¢ hell,’ ‘ devil,’ 
‘sin,’ repentance, ‘resurrection’ . . . and the 
‘feelings’ that have led and held man upward? All 
thesevanish” M.Auguste Comte surveys tbe world 
despoiled of ‘all human thoughts, feelings, hopes, 
and interests.’ He has blotted out from the firma- 
ment ‘all notions and hopes’ which have hitherto 
lighted the path of humanity, and which as a fact, 
whether true or false, have made man to be what man 
is, and he stands in a universe ghastly as the lunar 
sphere, in which there is neither God nor spirit. 
Doctor Positivus assuring us that immortality, any 
notion of Deity, any recognition of the soul, or any 
conception of sin, repentance, and judgment to 
come, are consigned for ever to the Jimbo of vacuity, 
we run to the New York Post-office, Box No. 6,055, 
to discover what this very New World is peopled 
with and does consist of. At first the inquiry 
seemed rather superfluous; for the New York 
Positivists boast that the great end at which they 
have arrived is simply the Bhuddist Nirwana, only 
‘a Nirwana more complete and real.’ But there is 
a real distinction between the Bhuddist and the 
Positivist absorption. It has been doubted whether 
the Bhuddist Nirwana is absolute nihilism; at any 
rate the New York reformers, whether correctly or 
not, treat the oriental absorption as passing into 
the infinite and the eternal, while to themselves 
there is no infinite and no eternal; and with this 
Positivist nihilism, if we understand it, which we 
have a shrewd suspicion that we do not, there 
is no anything except that everything which is 
nought, and that transcendental nought which is 
everything. But we shall be told that with the 
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Positivist there is something, though we are by no 
means certain that ‘ thing’ is an orthodox word in 
the new Faith. 

This thing is Force: Force is the sole reality. 
‘The real secret of life and growth is the play of 
force, called Osmosis, @e., filtration” This is the 
new Gospel; and we are thankful to get it in its 
most condensed and elementary form. All religious 
hopes and fears, human interests and duties, being 
got rid of, we stand face to face with the one solid 
incontrovertible truth, majestic in its simplleity 
and power— ‘ Osmosis, 7.¢., filtration.’ Osmosis, 
then, is the new Gospel; or, rather, everything is 
Osmosis. We are Osmosis. God, if there be a 
God—which there is not—man, only heis an aggre- 
gate of cells—the human will, but this is only a 
succession of cellular vibrations—are all Osmosis, 
This brave o’erhanging firmament, this majestical 
roof, fretted with golden fires—this piece of work. 
noble in reason, infinite in faculties, in form and 
moving express and admirable, in action angelic, 
in apprehension godlike, this beauty of the world, 
this paragon of animals, this quintessence and 
microcosm—this Man is only Osmosis, Immortality, 
the life that is to be, all hopes, all passions, all 
desires, fears, aspirations, all duty, all sensation, 
reflection, memory, and will, all that ever has been, 
is, and is to be, things material and spiritual, 
human and divine, are Osmosis. So all with one 
voice, about the space of two hours, cried, Great is 
Osmosis of the Positivists. 

Archimedes could have moved the world had he- 
been sure of his standpoint, as newspaper writers 
say, of his leverage; and the Positivists, as they 
are all for the religion of science, must accept this 
among other dynamical Jaws. Before we affirm or 
deny their power to upset the present Kosmos, we 
may make some inquiries about their leverage. 
Osmosis is their answer; but when we come to- 
look into it, this Osmosis on their own showing— 
Csmosis, i.e. filtration—depends upon settling a. 
point which is a moot point between Mr. Darwin 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer. Osmosis is not only a 
theory, but is a theory made to account for facts- 
which, whether they exist or not, is a question 
upon which these distinguished pbysitists are at 
ISSUB fener tire The New York Positivists base- 
their doctrine of Osmosis—that is, settle the 
problem of life—upon principles of the existence of 
which even the authors of certain speculations on 
this subject have not satisfied themselves. And 
further, they do not get even so far as the alterna- 
tive between Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer for the 
basis of their new faith; for these apostles, after 
accepting and doubting with the same breath the 
revelations which those whom they deem to be 
authorities are not clear about, propose a third 
hypothesis called Cellular Genesis for their doctrine 
of Osmosis, which must have been developed by 
the inner consciousness of Box No. 6,055. 

As far as we can make it out, the theory of 
the Universe and all that it contains, and the 
secret of Being, according to Doctor Positivus, is 
this. There exists first a cell; then force. 
How the cell came to be a cell, or how force 
came to be, or what might be meant by the 
self-existence of force, or whether force is eternal, 
we are not told. Force acts on cell for ever 
and ever, if there is such a thing as ever and 
ever. Force is in constant circulation ; force vibrat- 
ing through cells produces life, emotions, feelings, 
growth, habit, affinities, and what you like. What 
used to be called the will, or the passions, or the 
soul, is only force playing more quickly or more 
slowly through the cells of the tissues; hence the 
variations in this play or vibration of force produce 
different results. What used to be called evil 
thoughts, said to proceed out of the heart— murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies, which defile a man—are only vibrations 
acting on the cellular tissue not so well, we suppose, 
as they ought to act. But whether well orill ought. 
scientifically to be predicated of any action of force 
on a cell, in this system in which ‘sin’ bas no 
place, may be questioned. On the other hand, 
what used to be called virtues are only anotherand 
more harmonious set of vibrations.. The character 
of all human actions, therefore, is subordinate 
to the dynamical law of correlation; and Osmosis- 
accounts for everything. But Osmosis, having no- 


choice, can dictate no choice; and therefore, which __ 


is the practical matter, responsibility has no place in 
the new Church and World of the Future, which at 
present is confined to the aforesaid Box No. 6,055.. 
It is, we fear, but poor work, after explaining, with 
such clearness as we could compass, this Gospel of 
Osmosis, to point out that the New York Doctor 
Positivus does not hold out an encouraging view of 
the proposed working of his system. Rewards and 
punishments in the next world we have of course _ 
got rid of, because there is no next world; but as — 
far as this world, regenerated under Osmosis, is — 
concerned, and in the political conditions to which 
it is to be subjected, the only penalty which it is — 
proposed to enforce in the filtrated Utopia is one — 
for bringing into the world too many children. 
Property, capital, and political economy are at once 
to cease. ‘Every woman must have the privilege 
of bearing children; if no permanent relation can 
be formed, she may select one temporarily.’ The 
apostles of the ligion of humanity have banished 
the Creator from His works; they have destroyed — 
the filial relation between man and his | 
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world; they confound man with nature; they 
have, by abolishing a future life, made the present 


life not only not worth living, but a curse in itself. | 


But we quite feel that in one respect these reformers 
have improved upon the ‘old subjective Bible and 
prevailing beliefs’ They have imagined a hell 
worse than that of the theologians, and would turn 
the world into that hell.” 
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THE RITUALIST COMMITTEE'S 
PROTEST. 
Tue leading ecclesiastical topic of the 
week has to be classed, after all, rather 
among what the churches are saying than 
what they are doing. Some sanguine 
people have expected that the Ritualists 
would withdraw from the Church of 
England. They have, however, reported 
and memorialised instead! <A great meet- 
ing of the party was held on Tuesday last, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern. Though in 
one sense only a private conference, re- 
stricted to gentlemen invited by the Eng- 
lish Church Union, yet it was a completely 
representative bod y—all those whose names 
are most prominent in connection with 
Ritualism being present—Dr, F. G. Lexx, 
the author of the Directorium; the Rev. 
Dr. Lirrieparn, notorious for his vilifi- 
cation of the Reformers; the Rev. W. J. E. 
Brnnett, of Frome; the Rev. Orzy 
Suretey; Mr. Macxonocuin, the defend- 
ant in the late suit, with a large number 
of laymen, and the pugnacious Archdeacon 
Denison in the chair. The chief feature 
of the meeting was the report presented 
by a committee of thirty appointed ata 
preliminary meeting last week; and this 
report consisted almost entirely of a long 
and elaborate argument on the whole 
question of the recent judgment in the 
shape of a memorial to the Archbishops 
and Bishops of England and Wales, and 
to the Houses of Convocation of York and 
Canterbury. 
No one has ever accused the High 
Church party of lacking either literary 
ability or skill in the art of special plead- 
ing, and this reportis, accordingly, after its 
fashion, a very able document. It begins 
by protesting against the competency of 
the Court of Final Appeal, mainly as com- 
prising “no adequate representation of 
the spiritualty or of persons versed in 
theological liturgical and ecclesiastical 
questions,” a neat little rap for the Arch- 
bishop of York, one of the Court, to whom 
amongst others the memorial is addressed. 
The argument is well put, but it will strike 
disinterested spectators as coming with 
peculiarly bad grace from a party who 
neyer questioned the competency of that 
tribunal when its decisions, as in the case 
of Mr. Goruam, have been in their fayour. 
It then goes on to protest against the 
principle of the judgment that all rites 
and ornaments must be regarded as illegal, 
the retention of which is not distinctly 
specified in therubrics—a principle directly 
contradicting that laid down in the Court 
below by Sir Rogert Parrrimorr, that 
"any very ancient and general usage not 
- specifically forbidden might be held to be 
permitted. We are again reminded that 
the parties to whom the memorial is 
nominally addressed are only pegs to hang 
a party manifesto upon by the neat way 
in which the recent Lambeth encyclical is 
turned against its authors—that address 
having exhorted the faithful to «hold fast 
_ the creeds and the pure worship and order 
_ which of Gon’s grace you have inherited 
from the Primitive Church”’—a recognition 


of the validity of very ancient usage in the 


| face of which it is certainly hard for the 
memorialists to have to put out their| 


candles. In regard to this particular point, 
of candles upon the altar, the memorial 
proceeds to argue at very great length that 
« the late judgment does virtually impose 
upon the Church a new prohibitory and 
penal law.” The whole question appears 
one of great intricacy—the first Prayer- 
book of Epwarp the VI. having ordained 
that the two lights were still to remain, the 
second having said nothing about them; 
the whole issue practically depending upon 
whether the “ ornaments of the church,” 
which the Judicial Committee say were 
to be according to the first Prayer-book, 
include altar candles or not. The most 
interesting passages in the memorial, 
however, are those in which the Ritualists 
endeavour to show that the judgment, by 
laying down that the rubric of 1662 is 
the sole and exhaustive directory for public 
worship in the Church of England has, 
by the cardinal principle referred to, on 
the one hand made several long-established 
usages illegal, and on the other, revived 
several entirely obsolete usages, and made 
them henceforth compulsory. As these 
results will furnish the armoury for any 
retaliatory prosecutions upon the Evan- 
gelical party, they have a special interest, 
and certainly the result is a little sur- 
prising, and must be slightly bewildering 
to honest clergymen like Dr. Minzzr, who 
have expressed their intention themselves 
loyally to obey the judgment which they 
have obtained against their Ritualist ad- 
versaries. It has, it appears, made illegal, 
among many other minor matters, the use 


| of any metrical hymn or psalm whatever, 


except the “veni Creator,” at ordina- 
tions; the practice of the clergyman 
standing at the side of the communion 
table, instead of in the front of it; the 
recitation of the words of administration 
to more than one person at a time, the 
common practice being to administer to 
batches of communicants ; the omission of 
the latter clauses of the exhortation to 
holy communion, recommending private 
confession and absolution, and, indeed, of 
any passage in the marriage, burial, or any 
other office; and then—another rap at 
the bishops—the ‘insertion by a bishop 
in the order of confirmation, of one or 
more addresses or sermons;” and the 
interpolation in the communion service 
of a benediction for the purpose of dis- 
missing any part of the congregation 
before the communion has been adminis- 
tered. On the other hand, the following 
widely neglected practices are by implica- 
tion made compulsory. 


1.—The daily recitation of morning and evening 
prayer by all priests and deacons, “not being let 
by sickness or other urgent cause ;” and the public 
daily saying of the same in all parish churches and 
chapels, unless “the curate” is “reasonably hin- 
dered.” 2. Weekly communion, at the least, in all 
cathedral and collegiate churches and college 
chapels. 38. The use of the alb, vestment or cope, 
and tunicle, ordered by the first Prayer-book, a.p., 
1549, as the eucharistic vestments. 4. The use by 
all bishops of the ornaments “prescribed” in the 
following direction contained in the first Prayer- 
book :—“ And whensoever the bishop shall cele- 
brate the Holy Communion in the church, or 
execute any other public ministration, he shall 
have upon him, beside his rochette, a surplice or 
alb, and a cope or vestment; and also his pastoral 
staff in his hand, or else borne or holden by his 
chaplain.” 5. The posture of “standing before” 
the Lord’s Table during the whole prayer of con- 
secration. 6. Theexclu:ion from Holy Communion 
of all persons who have rot given notice to the 
curate at least the day before. 7. The proceeding 


by the Ordinary, in his Court, “ against the offend- 
ing person” who may be repelled from communion. 
8. Immersion in baptism, unless weakness be cer- 
tified. 9. Cu.techising publicly in wll parish 
churches afrer the second Jesson at evensong on 
Sundays and holi lays, 

We can imagine that the framers of this 
report must not have unfrequently 
chuckled over the difficulties which they 
point out. The whole document is, as we 
have said, able after its fashion, but it is a 
small and melancholy fashion. Itis strong 
in minute technicalities, but it is utterly 
weak so far as concerns any real bearing 
upon the question at issue. Ritualism as 
it is now being carried out in the Church 
of England is not a matter of two altar 


‘candles, or of a rather more ornate service, 


or of any fair latitude in the interpretation 
of the ordinances settled at the Reforma- 
tion. It is—and the Ritualists them- 
selves know it, and are loudly pro- 
claiming it so every week—a question 
of setting the Reformation altogether at 
nought as a wicked and mischievous 
movement, and going back to doctrines 
and practices which are Roman Catholic 
in everything but name. ‘Their petty 
arguments—their cleverly put dilemmas— 
are not the appeal of a brave and honest 
party to the common sense of the country, 
but are the mere windings and doublings 
of ecclesiastical sophistry in its endea- 
yours to evade the merest letter of the 
law. So far as they have any effect, 
it is not to prove that they are right, 
but only that others are technically 
wrong, and that the whole status of an 
Established Church which involves such 
disputes is radically vicious. As we read 
their elaborate disquisitions on whether 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662 means a 
little more or a little less than that of 
ErizaBEru’s time, we are tempted to wish 
that they could have their difficulties 
solved by an actual reference to the 
judicial courts of either of those two 
periods. Wecannot think without a smile 
of what would have been the practical 
result, if a few of Queen ELizaBEru’s 
Protestant Commissioners could have 
paid a visit of inspection to any of these 
High Church services, which it is boasted 
are as splendid as before this judgment. 
Mr. Macxonocutre thinks he is hardly dealt 
with by those who interpret the rubrics, 
in having to pay the costs of a long 
and weary suit. If he had come before 
those who framed the rubrics he would 
have been hung for “ priesthood” in a 
week. 


LITERARIA. 


A new edition of the Tamil Bible is about to 
be carried through the press by the Madras 
Auxiliary Bible Society. Besides the expenses 
which haye yet to be incurred for printing and 
publication, £4,992 has been already expended 
on this version, which has been in progress since 
1856. The Tamil was the first Indian language 
into which the Scriptures were translated, the 
version haying been begun in 1688 by the Dutch 
for the benefit of their Cingalese subjects. 

One of the most interesting works in the late 
sale of the Marquis of Hastings’ library was, 
“Wiclif, the Four Evangelists,” in the handwrit- 
ine of John Wiclif, rector of Lutterworth, 
1380, which was bought for £215 for the British 
Museum. 

A learned Jew, M. Adolphe Neubauer, has 
just publisned in Paris a work on the geography 
of Palestine according to the Talmud ( Géo- 
graphie du Talmud’), which has gained a prize 
of the French Académie des Inscriptions et Bel- 
les-Lettres. 

A-work entitled the “ Olive Leaf; or, a Pilgvim- 
age to Rome, Jerusalem, and Constantinople, for the 
Reunion of the Faithful,” by W. W. Malet, vicar of 
Ardeley, affords a good illustration of the differ- 
ence which there is between childlike and child- 
ish. This Anglican clergyman—“‘pilgrim Priest, id 
as he styles himself—sought an interview with 
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the Pope in order to give him the assurance, 
which must have astonished him, we fancy, not 
alittle, that ‘‘ England recognizes him as the 


chief Bishop of all,” and that “‘ everything was 
ready” (here) ‘‘for his Holiness to dissipate the 
divisions by Recognition ;”’? and because Pio Nono 
bestowed upon him and his companions the 
Papal benediction, a civility which is freely 
accorded to all,he asks,with infantine simplicity, 
whether this ‘‘ may not imply an earnest of the 


Recognition of England!” Let us hope his 
Holiness did not, when’! Mr. Malet’s back was 
turned, exclaim, ‘‘ Lord, what fools these Eng- 
lish be!” 

Dean Alford’s work, “ How to Study the New Tes- 
tament ” is now complete in three volumes ; the 
third, just issued, beginning with Philippians and 
ending with the Revelation. Though, as is the 
case with his edition of the Greek Testament, 
tthe Dean often lets his theology override his 
‘learning, there is much in the work that will be 
helpful to ordinary readers of the Scriptures. 


Mr. Samuel Sharpe has just published “ The 
History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature” 
(J. R. Smith), which seems to us both a valuable 
and interesting addition to our works of this 
kind; but as we might be supposed to be some- 
what biased by denominational partiality in our 
estimate of it, we prefer giving the following 
notice from the Pali Mall Gazetteto one of our 
‘own : ‘‘ Mr. Sharpe has already been very useful 
to the world by his literal translations of the 
Old and New Testaments, and this little book is 
another attempt in thesame direction. The view 
of Hebrew history which is here presented is in 
every respect different from that which is gener- 

sally accepted in this country. Wisely, with ref- 
erence to his object of popularizing the results 
of learned criticism, the author assumes as a 
‘basis the view which commends itself to him, 
~-and tells the story as he conceives it withoutany 
‘allusion to its divergence from current opinions. 
“Thus he finds his first contemporary authority 
iin the Book of Judges, which he regards as the 
volest book in the Bible, and he does not discuss 
the contents of the Pentateuch until he comes 
to speak of the time when he supposes the books 
composing it to have been written. The earlier 
and simpler portions of Exodus and Numbers 
are ascribed to the reign of Saul. These records 
ive a historical basis to the general outlines of 
Fae exodus from Egypt. ext to them come 
tthe lives of Isaac Jacob, and Esau, in the book 
cof Genesis, then the life of Abraham in the same 
‘pook. To a somewhat later period, the ou of 
‘Solomon, is ascribed the second narrative of the 
©reation. Portions of the life of Noah, the 
Egyptian episode in the life of Abraham, and 
one or two other passages in the Pentateuch, are 
assigned to the reign of Hezekiah, and the cere- 
monial regulations in those books are variously 
dated, from the time of Joash to the time of 
Nehemiah. We state these results as specimens 
of those to which Mr. Sharpe’s criticism has 
brought him. They exhibit only a partial agree- 
ment with the views of Ewald ; and though the 
writer gives no indication of the degree or di- 
rection in which they have been influenced by 
the latest continental research, we believe that 
they represent very nearly the present state of 
Liberal theological opinion, as it has been modi- 
‘fied by the later German as well as by Dutch 
writers. Mr. Sharpe’s narrative style is simple, 
free from pedantry, and not without occasional 
elevation ; the want of vividness and imagin- 
ation which it displays is perhaps an almost un- 
avoidable accompaniment of the sort of dis- 
crimination which such a task requires.”’ 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD. 

I. THE ANCIENT AND ALMOST UNIVERSAL USAGE. 
I BEGAN by laying down and illustrating this 
position, that the place of Common Worship is 
essentially a public place, and should be honestly 
‘kept so; that all Christian churches ought to be 
places of perfectly free resort for worship, to all 
who will; places really dedicated to the public 
religious use. It does not matter whether a church 
is erected by the munificence of one, or by the 
ypious offerings of a multitude. Those who build it 
skould regard it, not as their house, but God’s; and 
those who are specially interested in its mainten- 
ance by reason of their preferring to worship there, 
should support it, not as a proprietary worshipping 
place for themselves, but as a temple of God freely 
open to all who will. 

And now I want to point out on what a broad 
ground of ancient and almost universal use this 
idea rests! Some people cry out against it as an 
innovation. Why, instead of its being an innovation, 
it is the principle that has prevailed in the worship 
of the Deity in all ages and in all lands: that pre- 
vailed throughout Christendom for fifteen hundred 
years, and prevails throughout the greater part of 
‘Christendom still, having never been violated until 
the rise, under exceptional circumstances, of our 
various Protestant sects. Now this is a great and 

Significant fact, Look through all heathen lands, 


either in past ages or in the present, you will not 
find one in which the temples, however grand and 
beautiful they might be, have not been places of 
free public resort for all. It was so in Egypt and 
Greece and Rome. It is soin India, China,—every- 
where! Look into the worship of the old Hebrews, 
and you find exactly the same idea prevailing. 
There were its little meeting-houses or synagogues 
scattered throughout the land, to which the people 
went for the expounding of the law. Yes; and we 
read how there were some who “loved to choose 
out the chief seats in the synagogues,” and no doubt 
they wou!d have been only too glad to have paid 
seat-rent and had them always; but we do 
not read that they were permanently allotted to 
them for hire, or that Christ exactly commended 
them. And more strikingly still was the ‘‘open” 
principle illustrated in the great Temple at Jerusa- 
lem. There the rich Pharisee and the despised 
publican had an equal right; and at the great 
festivals its courts were thronged with the dwellers 
in Jerusalem, and the peasants or pilgrims from 
distant parts—it was open freely and equally to all. 
And this same thought of God’s temple, as every- 
where an open place for all, not only prevailed in 
every heathen land, and in the old Hebrew worship; 
look into that form of faith which embraces now 
so large a part of the world—Mahomedanism—you 
find the same thing ; its mosques are perfectly free 
to all! Turn to the countries of Christendom ; see 
how things were in the early times, see how they 
continued through fifteen hundred years. Still the 
same! Christianity simply followed in this matter 
what seems to have been the reverent instinct of all 
the world’s religions; no one ever dreamed of any- 
thing else than that its temples should be really open 
to all. In its humble “upper rooms,” and in the 
secret worship of the catacombs; in its magnificent 
cathedrals and in its lowly parish churches every- 
where, up to three hundred years ago—the rich and 
poor came with one feeling that all alike were 
free to come, and worshipped side by side. In 
Catholic countries you still find the same thing. 
You go into the great beautiful churches on the 
continent, and there you see all classes just as you 
do in our public parks—the rich and the poor do 
“meet together”! You will see poor market women 
as they pass setting down their baskets on the steps, 
and going in to pass a little timein prayer; and the 
poor children of the streets steal in to look at the 
beautiful altar and the great Christ hanging on the 
cross. They are all free to come. They know it 
and feel it. Granted it is a poorer, more super- 
stitious worship than ours; is it not, then, all the 
more sad that the common people in our English 
towns should not feel as free and happy in coming 
in to our purer worship? And would it not be 
worth any sacrifice of personal comfort and seclu- 
sion to help to bring back that old feeling to the 
people’s heart ? 


It is curious to see how widely—and yet how 
without any set intention we have drifted away 
from this old system, in our English Protestant 
religious life. It is so in the Established Church 
just as in the other sects. In old tlmes each church, 
was the church not for those who were avowedly 
or regularly attendants at it, but for the free use of 
all in the surrounding district. The name of this 
old parochial system is still retained, but its reality 
is gone; and for the most part the churches are let 
off—just like the meeting-houses of Dissenters—to 
those who are sufficiently interested or sufficiently 
well-to-do to hire regular places. As for Dissenters, 
there is among us hardly the pretence of anything 
else. Yet this did not originate from any set pur- 
pose. It arose out of the simple fact that all Dis- 
sent was so persecuted in its origin, that its 
adherents were only too glad, when at length they 
were permitted, to build humble places for their 
own worship—hardly dreamed of assuming to set 
up public temples. All that was possible for them 
in those days was, practically, to band themselves 
together into companies to institute in a quiet way a 
sort of proprietary worship of their own. They chose 
back streets and alleys for their chapels, anywhere 
most secluded from public observation; built just 
what they needed for their own requirements, never 
thought of the necessity of avoiding whatever ap- 
propriation of places they might gradually fall into 
or find convenient. 

Now all this was natural. I do not blame them 
that they lost sight of the larger idea of churches 
Freely dedicated to the most public use, because 
situated as they were that larger idea was practically 


out of the question for them. But surely it has 
been a most calamitous thing that their more 
limited ideas remained after all necessity for such 
limitations had passed away; that those ideas have 
been suffered to give the character to all our Non- 
conformist church life; that when all necessity for 
avoiding observation passed away, and when it 
gradually became as open to Dissenters as to 
Churchmen to build public churches after the old 
idea, and offer them for the free use in worship of 
all people, they still confined themselves to making 
arrangements for their own comfort and conyeni- 
ence, and that so, insensibly, the whole idea of a 
church has become dwarfed and belittled, and the 
whole feeling of the community, especially of the 
poor, towards churches changed. 

Surely now, at any rate, the time is come for 
something better. All churches stand now upon 
the same level. In God’s sight the poor around 
our churches are as much our parishes as they are 
the parishes of the establishment. I long for the 
time to come when we shall be no longer content 
with our old subordinate position of mere societies 
of people providing for their own worship, but 
instead shall take our stand right upon the world’s 
highway of busy life, inviting all men to enter in 
and join in our simple worship; and doing what 
alone will even make them feel perfectly at ease in 
so entering in—proclaiming our churches open 
temples to which all may freely come, and meekly 
laying aside the seclusions of home and the dis- 
tinctions of the world, in a Presence, the sense of 
which should consecrate the humblest seat and 
draw us kindly toward even the humblest fellow- 
worshipper. 


Wrs. Robberds, of Manchester, 


WHILH it gives no occasion for regret, the departure 
from amongst us of one so deeply and universally 
respected as this excellent lady was will not fail to 
call up some feelings of sadness in many hearts, as 
it does in our own. Descended from a line of 
honoured Nonconformist ministers —grand-daughter 
of the Rev. William Turner, of Wakefield, the friend 
of Lindsey and Priestley, and daughter of his son, 
for sixty years the venerated minister of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne—she was admirably fitted for the duties 
which fell to her lot as the wife of the Rev. J. G. 
Robberds, of Manchester, proving herself a most 
efficient helpmeet to him in his pastoral work, and 
leaving sweet memories of Christian sympathy, 
tender kindness, and readiness to help, in a wide 
circle of acquaintances and friends. Although, of 
late, growing years had obliged her to take a less 
active share than formerly in the business of life, 
her interest in all the great causes of earth suffered 
no diminution, but continued fresh and lively asever; 
and until within a fortnight of her death, no marked 
symptoms of failing powers were perceptible, 
except that the dulness in her sense of hearing, 
under which she had laboured for many years and 
had so patiently and beautifully borne, became 
more complete. She was in her accustomed place 
at Cross-street Chapel, from which, when in health, 
she was so rarely absent, last Sunday morning, and 
in the early evening she was called to her rest. A 
life like hers, in many respects so favoured and 
happy, extended to very nearly eighty-three years, 
crowned with the esteem of the old and the love 
of the young, and filled with Christian thoughts 
and Christian deeds, at its close calls, we feel, 
rather for thanks than for tears. She kept, asa 
good servant, that which had been committed to 
her, and we can securely trust has now, through 
God’s mercy, entered on the inconceivable peace 
which is reserved with Him for those who have 
faithfully striven to do his holy will. 4 


R. ¢. Rogers, Geq-, of Aebongort. 


Tus gentleman was one of those devoted Unit- 
arians of Devonport who, for many years, con- 
ducted the services in their chapel in Granby- 
street, and it was in a great degree owing to his — 
zeal and hopeful spirit that their new place of — 
worship, Christ Church, was erected. Although 
connected with the press in his youth, and called 
to the bar at a later period, the greater part of his 
life was spent in the performance of his duty in 
the civil service. The high opinion in which he 
he was held by the Admiralty led to his being 
called to London on various occasions, to act as 
secretary to Committees on Dock-yard and Victu- 
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alling accounts, &c. Overwork at these times has 
been the cause of his death at the early age of 46. 
He was a valuable public servant, and an able, 
energetic, and warm-hearted friend. His funeral 
was numerously attended by members of the So- 
cieties to which he belonged, and his loss is much 
lamented. He leaves behind him a widow and a 
large family. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE ISIS. 
FATHER FABER, 
Au! there is something in a stream 
That fascinates the eye, 
A charm in that eternal flow 
That ever glideth by. 
For still by river-sides the hour 
Will often lapse away, 
Till evening almost seems to steal 
A march upon the day. 
So should it be with man’s career ; 
Each hour a duty find, 
And not a stone be there to check 
The current of the mind. 
The path of duty, like the stream, 
Hath flowers that round it bloom; 
The thicker and the lovelier 
The nearer to the tomb. 
And ah! the best and purest life 
Is that which passes slow, 
And yet withal so evenly 
We do not feel it go. 
ee ee 
THE COUNTRY IN WINTER. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 
WHat advantages has the country over the town 
in summer, of which it is robbed by the austere 
winter? People say that the country is dreary in 
winter, and bleak, and dank, and shivering. Per- 
haps this is true; but it is one of the most invalu- 
able precepts in all forms of argumentation by 
comparison not to accept an objection to one side 
of the comparison until you have applied it to the 
other. In comparing men and women, for example, 
it is constantly said that women are illogical, weak, 
badly educated, seekers after small things; and it 
is true, but by how much is it less true of men? 
And so in a thousand other cases, an acute dis- 
putant confounds a clumsy opponent by pressing 
undeniable assertions about one limb of the dis- 
ute; but which also, if his adversary could only 
athiok himself quickly, happen to be just as un- 
deniable about the other limb. The country is 
dreary in winter if you choose to think so, and find 
it so; but how of the town in winter? The out- 
look on a garden where the earth seems sodden 
with wet, where trees hang despondent heads, and 
the sky looms leaden overhead, is not inspiriting 
nor gay; but lives there the man with soul so 
daring as to say that the outlook from a house in 
one of the long streets around a London square 
has one whit; more claim to gaiety. The sky 
intensifies the blackness of walls and causeways; 
and the griminess of the bricks and pavement 
reflects itself on passers by. If rain be actually 
falling, the scene is almost tragic in its squalor, 
muddiness, and mean gloom. Nature weeps in 
sooty tears. The reeking cab that crawls and 
rumbles past your window gives but a deadly ani- 
mation to the depressing sight. If there be fog 
instead of rain, no words can describe a set of sen- 
sations with which the dweller in town is so pain- 
fully familiar. Earth hath not anything to show 
more foul. Eyes, lungs, throat, skin, smart in 
emulous protest, and the physical sense is as 
violently outraged as the subtler mental sense of 
the beautiful and the becoming. So, then, if a 
rainy or a foggy day be dull and dreary in the 
country, such a day is neither cheerful nor loveable 
in town. And, in comparison with the latter, rain 
or fog in the country may almost be pronounced 
the opposite of dull or dreary. To a person of 
appreciative temper, the sight and sound of the 
rain falling hard and straight upon grass or heath, 
beating the branches of the trees, and washing in 
turbulent current along the white road, are far 
from presenting a mere picture of blank unloveli- 
ness. A fog, too, in the country is very different 
from the same thing coloured and saturated with 
the myriad foulnesses of a great city. It is white, 
to begin with, and it is clean; and instead of hang- 
ing before your eyes and around your soulas a 
black pall, it rolls and floats and moves with some- 
thing like life and purpose and elemental force. 
The man who has not enjoyed the sight of a lightish 
fog floating in a wood of firs is the poorer by one 
fine impression at least. In the same way, when 
Ow comes, what in town is the greatest and ugliest 
-buisances, amid woods and fields is a thousand 
mes less of a nuisance, and, so far from being ugly, 
elights the eye and suggests many things to the 
ney, the first by the bright contrast of black and 
hite, and the second by fantastic or graceful 
aN and casual bits of the grotesque, by the 
iffling of all sounds and the seeming preternatural 
illness of the air. 
_ Even in an ordinary winter’s day, when the 
pects of nature offer least to attract or stimulate, 
eé should rather pity the man who could walk 


it 


over heaths or along high roads, or even in miry 
fields, and find all barren and displeasing. To 
those whose love of landscape is limited to a wide 
view, or a summer park, or lakes and mountains, 
who can only relish what is vast or rich or noble, 
of course a lesser thing is as nothing. But he 
does ill who trains himself only for sumptuosi- 
ties; and one is wise to seek so to widen 
and quicken a love for the whole natural 
world as to be alive to the humbler as well as 
the more august impressions of thescene. Toa man 
with right sense and eye, few days pass in which 
the changing greys of a wintry sky do not offer 
something interesting ; and he has a patch of heath, 
perhaps, or a clump of trees, or a reach of dead 
brown coppice, which is to him asa friend; dull 
and stupid to the rest of the world, but to him his 
friend, and so never either dull or stupid; seasons 
cannot wither nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
Then there are the winds. Laden with dust and 
grit and bits of befouled straw, lying in wait for 
prey at the corners of the streets, sweeping down 
the long spaces, to the townsman they are among 
visitants accursed. But in the country even the 
piercing north-easter, worst and most beshrewed of 
blasts, grows tame to the man who courageously 
faces it with quick stride; at any rate, it blows 
clean, and there are no street corners where it may 
grapple with youas from some high vantage ground 
of fiendishness. And this is the worst of winds; 
scarcely another that is not delightful in the country. 
The south-west wind, coming over furzy commons, 
or through woods, or down long open valleys, is 
a theme for the highest of poets; nobody of lesser 
stature can do justice to it. Even in its excess, 
when it bellows round your house walls and does 
wild battle with oaks and elms, there is a fine bluff 
humour in it worthy of a great elemental force. 
It may rob you of slumber for an hour or two of a 
night now and again, but to a man who surrenders 
himself to the mood there is no vast loss in this, 
but perhaps gain, for nature takes care that the 
interruption does not come too often nor endure 
too long. 

So then, in fine, anybody with genuine passion 
for the country at all, for the simplicity of its life, 
for its freshness, its cleanliness, its sympathetic 
changefulness, its suggestiveness, may find all that 
he loves hardly less in one season than another. 
The life of the senses is fuller and richer in the time 
of leafage and sunshine, but all these things that 
fall short of that fulness and richness are yet acces- 
sible in the country, and they are not at all acces- 
sibleintowns. Thesweetness of the country is just 
as much above the ugliness of the town in winter 
time as insummer time; and the people who flee up 
to grim streets and gaunt houses, not because they 
are drawn thither by business, but simply because 
they cannot sustain the monotony of dull weather, 
though they are not culpable, should at least 
abstain from professing an appreciation of rural 
life which must be either feigned, or at any rate is 
artificial and imperfect. However, they are not 
likely to be detected by more than the initiated 
few, for no popular fallacy is so little disputed or 
doubted as this of the exceeding dulness and 
misery of country life in winter. The fallacy rests 
on another which is like unto it, that you must be 
dull and miserable unless you see a great many 
people, no matter whether they are fools or wise, 
stimulating or depressing, genial or stiff. As if a 
brisk walk in the bitterest north-easter that ever 
blew were not a pleasanter exercise for any reason- 
able being than ninety-eight out of every hundred 
social gatherings to which one is invited. 


DUKINFIELD CONGREGATIONAL 
GATHERING, 


Tue members of the Dukinfield congregation held 
their annual gathering on New Year’s Day. The 
chairman, the Rev. J. Pacr Hoprs, in opening the 
proceedings, said: One of his duties, and one of 
his pleasures that evening was, in his own name 
and on behalf of those who conducted the affairs 
of the congregation, to wish them a happy new 
year. Referring to the remarkable changes that 
were taking place all round thew, he felt that a 
liberal congregation such as theirs might well con- 
gratulate itself that the Christian world was 
advancing, and that the changes which were taking 


‘place were changes in the direction of enlighten- 


ment, liberalism, progress, and religious equality. 
He felt, they as a congregation felt, the whole 
religious world felt, the effects of this change. 
They were once accustomed to hear it said that 
opinions were the test of a man’s Christianity ; but 
a wonderful change had taken place in that parti- 
cular—a change so extensive and radical that it 
was almost impossible now to hear anywhere what 
was once nearly universal. That idea had been 
one of the greatest absurdities, one of the most 
fruitful sources of all evil, that had ever cvrsed 
humanity. It had been at the root of all the 
ignorance and uncharitableness, and was the life of 
the persecuting spirit, of Christendom. But that 
bad doctrine, that salvation was a matter depend- 
ing upon opinions, they were fast outgrowing. They 
had come to see that salvation depended not upon 
a man’s opinions, but upon his relationship to 
God, his duty, his conscience, and his fellow-men. 
He therefore thought that many of the barriers 
the fathers had built should be broken down. 
There was a bond of humanity which should unite 


us, in spite of these dividing creeds, It might be 
useful to draw their attention to this point, as the 
leading sign of the times, because they themselves 
were also advancing; since no man and no church 
had yet arrived at the perfect truth. They had 
heard of the person who boasted that he, at all 
events, had been consistent; “for,” said he, “I 
have not changed since I was a boy.” “Then,” 
said a bystander, “ you were either a very remark- 
able boy or you are a very stupid man.” He 
thought it was the duty of every man to change, 
just so far and just so fast, as he saw good reason 
for changing; and he could not understand how a 
man could glory in the possession of a mind who 
was unprepared to bear the smart of giving up old 
conclusions for better. And even when the adop- 
tion and the teaching of these newer but better 
conclusions gave pain to others, they must not 
hesitate. After the pain will come the peace. For, 
upon the heart of a man who feels that he must 
part from bis cherished opinions, there comes, after 
a time, the blessed consolation of the feeling that 
he has respected his conscience and his God. 
There comes, in truth, the reward of “ patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing”—the reward which comes 
to all who obey when, like Abraham, they are 
called to leave the land of their fathers and go to 
a place that God will shew them. He mentioned 
this, then, as the leading sign of the times, Ié 
might be seen everywhere—in politics and in reli- 
gion. He thought it was their duty, therefore, to 
preserve a devout spirit with an inquiring mind; 
on the one hand to keep sacred, for quiet contem- 
plation, the spirit of religion; and on the other to 
afford every opportunity for inquiry; to keep the 
lamp of a religious spirit burning in the soul, and 
the bright light of the love of truth undisturbed in. 
the mind. He believed they would be able in this 
way to accomplish the great work set before them.. 
One other matter of importance in this connection 
he wished to refer to. This leading idea or pres. 
vailing spirit of the age made necessary a change- 
in the life and duty of the Christian teacher. As @ 
minister, he wished, in the first place, to be simply 
true to himself. It was a dishonesty for any man 
to assume, officially, anything he was not and had 
not in himself. Whathe meant was this: Thatifa 
Christian teacher was not true to himself as a man, 
but assumed officially what he was not naturally, he 
was a traitor to himselfand tothe God who madehim. 
But the special change needed was in the circle of 
duties assigned to the Christian teacher. He hoped 
the time would never come to him when he should 
losethe earnest desire to keep the pulpit sacred for 
highest and noblest things that the heart and mind 
of man can possibly be engaged in contemplating, 
but he thought the weekday life of a minister 
should be that of a citizen. There was nothing 
which touched him or his brother that he should 
not touch. His business was to raise the tone of 
public life, to improve social life, political life, and 
the press. As Unitarian ministers, teachers in the 
freest and most liberal Church in Christendom, it 
was especially their duty to take part, on the week- 
day, in the public life of the people of this country, 
to help to make it honest, and sweet, and pure. He 
was thinking of the political work he had lately 
been doing. He had felt every day and every hour 
that he had not been departing from his duty as a 
Christian teacher, or his proper function in en- 
deavouring to make the public and political life of 
that locality what he believed it ought to be. 
He felt sure, indeed, that this was one of 
the great duties of the Christian teacher in 
these times. There was now a great question 
before the country ; that of the Established Church 
in Ireland. He did not believe that when they had 
got rid of that the mighty movement now going 
forward would be exhausted. They would then 
only have stormed the first earthwork. The Eng- 
lish people had only just taken a new turnin the 
great line of march. They had turned over a new 
leaf, and were beginning a new chapter of their 
glorious history; and we were now the masters of 
the history of the future. They knew he had very 
little respect for the arguments of the upholders of 
the Church in Ireland. They might be all put into. 
a phrase. They had heard of the Irish prelate, 
who, being argued with as to the desirability 
of disestablishment, said, “ His arguments were 
good but I could not help laughing at the 
idea of setting out to convert me from £10,000 
a year.” That was the long and short of it; 
they had to contend against vested interests, 
He said deliberately, there was a greater question 
at the back of that now before the country, and he 
called upon them, as Englishmen and English- 
women, to be prepared for the coming struggle, to 
brace themselves up for it, to have their intellects 
bright and their judgments well-informed, that 
they might worthily take their part in the great 
movements and the wonderful changes of our time. 
(Loud applause.) 

The Revs. J. Biacx, B.A., and H. E. Dowson, B.A., 
afterwards, delivered most instructive and inte- 
resting speeches, and the remainder of a very 
pleasant evening was spent in an entertainment 
provided by the teachers and the choir. 

Lge 8 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Bristor: Tou Drap or 1868.—The Rev. W. 
James delivered, on Sunday, Jan. 10, at Lewin’s- 
mead Chapel, his lecture on “ The Dead of 1868,” 
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= ery large congregation, the sacred | had attended the school during three quarters of | In the afternoon, at five o’clock, a number of mem- 
eee hoe Bled Cee rtd 1 : bers and friends met together in the school-room, 


ifice being filled to overflowing. The rev. gentle- | the year without once failing, and 27 had attended | th . 
army ye for his text, Job ii 17, 18, and 19 -| the whole year without being absent on a single | After tea, the Rev. G. Ride occupied the chair, and 
“There the wicked cease from troubling, and there | occasion, The number of scholars on the books of | delivered a brief address, after which the evening 
the weary be at rest. There the prisoners rest | the school was 279, and the average attendance for | was spent in listening to readings and recitations 
together; they hear not the voice of the oppressor. | the last year past was 224. The evening classes were | by the chairman, and Messrs. P. Hodgkinson and 
The small and the great are there; and the servant | in active operation, one or more meeting for instruc- | J. Simm, with other innocent amusements. 
is free of bis master.” In the course of his lecture | tion every week-day. The Sunday-school choir and a Eng Seite ae 


he said he had for many successive seasons been 
accustomed at the opening of the year to meditate 
upon the obituary of the year just past. He had 
learned that those services were useful and valuable, 
and were desired by those in the habit of worship- 
ping in that chapel. He then alluded to the deaths 
of M. Coquerel, Lord Brougham, Charles Kean, the 
tragedian, in referring to whom Mr. James took 
the opportunity of speaking of the amusements of 
the people. The career of the Marquis of Hastings 
was briefly adverted to; and the preacher said 
the history of that unfortunate young nobleman 
afforded a solemn warning to all young men. 
A distant potentate, the King of Siam, and another, 
Theodore of Abyssinia, who had occupied a large 
share of public attention, had passed away. A 
reference was made to the Abyssinian war; and 
then the losses the Church of England had sus- 
tained in the demise of the Bishop of Hereford, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and Dean Milman, were 
spoken of. Locally there were three gentlemen 
who were widely known in their different spheres. 
Dr. Vaughan, a native of Bristol, an esteemed Con- 
gregational preacher; Mr. Samuel Lucas, an emi- 
nent writer and scholar; and Mr. Herapath, the 
talented analytical chemist, and who wasa member 
of the Unitarian Church. Science had been de- 
prived of Sir David Brewster and Dr. James David 
Forbes. Mr James concluded with a few words of 
exhortation to his hearers. 

Lrrcustek: Free CuristiAN CaurcH. — The 
annual meeting of this church was held on Sunday 
last ; the Rev. W. Mitchell in the chair. The report 
of the committee showed but a small increase ia 
the number of members during the year; but it 
was urged that the real progress made was far 
greater than appeared on the surface. The roll of 
members last year included a proportion of doubt- 
ful supporters who had since fallen away, and now 
the church had less of a miscellaneous character. 
The committee also urged that they were impeded 
and crippled for wart of light, and air, and room. 
During the year the subject of a new chapel had 
been entered into with great spirit and heartiness, 
and an eligible building site had been secured. A 
plan would be submitted for erecting a suitable 
building. The report testified to the continued 
activity of the various auxiliaries of the church, 
the Sunday-school, improvement class, &c., and 
concluded with an appeal for help fromeall who 
sympathise with the new movement. 

Lranpito.—The Christmas quarterly meeting of 
the South Wales Unitarian ministers was held at 
‘Onen Faur on the 30th and 31st of December, when 
the following ministers were present: — Evans 
(Carmarthen), Evans (Gellionen), Thomas (Panty- 
defaid), Thomas (Llwyn), Williams (Cefn), Davies 
(Alltyplaca), Jones (Aberdare), all cf whom took 
part in one or other of the services. All the ser- 
vices were very well attended, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, and the rather inacces- 
sible situation of the chapel, which is on the top of 
a high hill, and more than two miles from the town. 

TENTERDEN.—The funeral of the Rev. E. Talbot 

took place on Friday last. As he had, during his 
long residence in the town, taken an active part in 
political, educational, and local matters, and was 
universally respected, his funeral was of a public 
character. The shops were closed, and the blinds 
of the private houses drawn down. The proces- 
sion was headed by a number of the members 
of the congregation and friends, then the Revs. R. 
B. Aspland, M.A., and Robert Spears, of London, 
and J. A. Briggs, of Tenterden, The relations of the 
deceased were represented by his three sons; Mr. 
Baines, M.P., Leeds, and Mr. W. H. Talbot, Man- 
-chester, his brother. Then followed Messrs. Unwin 
and J. E. Mace, deacons of the congregation, A. 
“Winser and Edgar Winser. The chapel was filled 
*by a large congregation, and the service was im- 
ppressively performed by the Rev. J. A. Briggs. 

TopMorDEN.— On Saturday last, January 9th, the 

-annual Congregational tea party was held in the 
‘Odd Fellows’ Hall, when about 300 sat down to 
tea, Mcluding friends from Burnley and Halifax. 
The room was decorated. After tea, John Fielden, 
Esq., presided, and observed that to most of 
them the past year, he feared, had been, from a 
business point of view, a somewhat gloomy one; 
but he could congratulate them upon the comple- 
tion of their new church—at least so far as the 
edifice was concerned, and he hoped shortly they 
might be able to meet within its walls for the 
worship of God. If by worshipping within it they 
became bet*er men and women, he did not think it 
would have been raisedin vain, The superintendent, 
Mr. Thoroley, then read the report of the Sunday 
school, which traced its steady growth and its 
__ kindred institutions, and showed them to bein a 
very vigorous and healthy condition. The giving of 
prizes to scholars for regular attendanee had much 
improved the rate of attendance, so that, whereas 
a@ year or two since the rate of attendance of 
scholars to the number of scholars on the books 
was 73 or 74 per cent., it had been raised this year 
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to the high rate of 80 per cent. About 60 scholars | 


instrumental band were working very successfully. 
The tract society had come into operation during 
the last year, and reflected great credit upon the 
zeal of the adult scholars who had set it on foot. 
The savings bank, which was only opened in 
October last, had already deposited in it the sum 
of £70, and promised to be a most useful institution. 
The funds which supported the school were derived 
from the collections made upon the occasion of 
preaching the school sermons; and as, owing to 
peculiar circumstances, these sermons had not this 
last year been preached, the treasury was ex- 
hausted, but the school committee hoped soon to 
remedy this evil. The report was supported in an 
earnest speech by the Rev. J. Ellis, of Elland, and, 
having been put to the meeting, was passed. The 
Rev. Lindsey Taplin, pointing back to the past his- 
tory of the school, showed how, when he first 
became acquainted with the Sunday school, though 
it was then a much smaller child than now, it was 
yet a very healthy and vigorous one. Mr. Thornley, 
as their superintendent during the last six years, 
had taken much interest in their child, and had 
laboured for its welfare, and they could not allow 
him to pass away from amongst them without 
according him their good wishes for his future 
welfare. A motion to this effect was then put to 
the meeting, and received with warm applause. 
Mr. Thornley briefly responded. The meeting was 
afterwards addressed by the Revs. J. H. Smith, now 
of Halifax; Jos. Freeston, of Rochdale; and Mr. 
Swaine, of Sowerby Bridge. This agreeable meeting 
came to a close by the usual votes of thanks. 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 


Carter Lane, Lordon. The annual festivities at 
this place were begun on New Year’s Eve, when 
nearly 100 parents were invited to tea by one of 
the teachers. It was the first meeting of the kind, 
and may be considered a success. At the termina- 
tion of that meeting about thirty members of the 
congregation attended a communion service. After 
that the meeting was considerably augmented, and 
a watch night service was held. On Sunday, the 
3rd, the annual service for parents and former 
scholars took place, On Monday, about 200 were 
present at the children’s tea meeting. The chief 
feature of this party was an exhibition of work 
done by the children at home, the first thing of the 
kind ever attempted; and the teachers were taken 
quite by surprise at some of the articles made, so 
excellent were they both in design and execution. 
On Monday evening, the congregation and a large 
number of friends took tea together, the room being 
decorated for the occasion ; and after tea adjourned 
to the lower room, when the first penny reading 
of the year was held, the Rev. J. Taylor pre- 
siding. A very pleasant evening was spent.— 
Aberdare. A tea meeting was held at the Old 
Meeting House, on Monday, the 4th instant, to help 
in the liquidation of the debt on the chapel, which 
was re-erected in 1862. It is expected the profit 
will amount to from £15 to £20. There wasa 
concert in the evening, for which the tickets were 
also available.—Astley. On Saturday, January 2nd, 
the Christmas tea meeting was held, when about 
170 persons were present. The proceedings after 
tea were enlivened by a large selection of glees, 
songs, dialogues, recitations, &e.—The Free Christian 
Society, Birmingham, beld their Christmas party on 
Tuesday, December 29th. A day school for girls 
was opened on Monday last, January 11th, and on 
the same day the penny entertainments, which before 
Christmas had been unusually successful, were re- 
commenced, The meeting room has now been 
licensed for the celebration of marriages. At 
Roscommon-street, Liverpool, the annual festival 
and entertainment to the Sunday-school scholars 
took place on Monday, January 6th. In addition 
to the teachers, there were present the Revds, J. 
Alsop, W. A. Pope, &c.; also Mr. White, of the Liver- 
poo] Town (Trinitarian) Mission. Aftertea Mr.T. E. 
Stephens, the superintendent, delivered a short ad- 
dress to the scholars, encouraging them to be stead- 
fast in their work, and enumerating those who were 
deserving of praise for regularity, good behaviour, 
and attention. The Revds. J. Alsop and Pope also 
delivered addresses; and afterwards exhibitions 
were given from a magic lantern by Mr. White.— 
Sale. On Saturday, December 19th, the blankets 
subscribed for by the members of the blanket club, 
and the money paid into the penny bank in con- 
nection with the chapel, were distributed. Sixteen 
pairs of blankets had been paid for, and the bank 
fund amounted to £94. On Thursday, January 
7th, the annual tea-meeting for the parents and 
scholars was held, many friends of the congrega- 
tion being present. The Rev. Dr. Beard presided, 
and distributed prizes to deserving scholars. A 
report of the school was read, after which 
recitations and readings were given by scholars 
and teachers, interspersed with glees and songs.— 
Chorley, On the morning of Christmas Day 
divine service was held in the Park-street Chapel, 


Manchester: SunpAy ScHoot Unton.—A united 
teachers’ meeting at Lower Mosley-street Schools, on 
Sunday afternoon; see advertisement, 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN S8cHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleyen a.m. 

Strangeways.—On Sunday morning, a sermon to 

childien, by the Rey. Brooke Herford. 


Births. 

PILKINGTON.—On the 13th inst., the wife of J. M. Pilking- 
ton, of a daughter, Gloucester Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
TAYLOR.—On the 12th inst., at 4, Garibaldi-street, the wife 

of Mr. John Taylor, formerly of Warrington, of a son. 
WEBB.—On the 7th inst., at Tavistock, the wife of Mr. Robt. 
M. W. Webb of a son. 


Murringes, 
ASHWORTH—INGHAM.—On the 28th December, 1868, at 
the Independent Chapel, Blackpool, Mr. Richard Ashworth, 
of Blackpool, to Miss Elizabeth Ingham, of Newchurch. 
GILLETT—MANGNALL,.—On the 13th inst., at Park-street 
Chapel, Chorley, by the Rev. G. Ride, James Gillett, Esq., 
to Miss Mangnall, both of Chorley, 
McAULAY—GERRARD.—On the 11th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Bridport, by the Rey. H. Calloway, Robert McAulay 
to Jane Angel Gerrard, eldest daughter of Mr. James 
Gerrard, of Bridport. 
Henths. 


AINSWORTH—On the 12th inst., at 7, Reptoni-street, Uppor 
Brook-street, Miss Jennetite Ainsworth, in her 66th ye é 
LFE.—On Wednesday morning last, the 13th ffist., John Fs 

Lee, Esq., of Kinver, near Stourbridge, aged 79 years. 

NOVIS.—On the 6th inst., at Keere-street, Lewes, Mrs. Frances 
Novis, aged 71 years, 

ROBBERDS.—On the 10th inst., at 89, Acomb-street, Green- 
heys, Manchester, in the 83rd year of her age, Mary, widow 
of the Jate Rey, John Gooch Bobbentananty daughter of the 
late Rey. William Turner, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

ROGERS.—At Victoria Place, Stonehouse, on the 5th inst., 
R. C, Rogers, Esq., in the 46th year of his age. ; 

VALENTINE.—On the Sist wit., at the Elms, Hale, near 
Altrincham, aged 66 years, Martha, relict of Peter Valentine 

R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 


JAN EVIDENCE.—For the contents of this wor! 
see the Unitarian Herald, No. 398. 5 


SCARLET FEVER, &c. 
S WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, by Chemi- 


cal Process. Purifiers to the Birmingham General Hospital. 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREET, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE} 


BIRMINGHAM, 
R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr, Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. ; - 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 
Tea Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING IRON- | 
MONGERY is one of the best in the Midland counties. K. 
and T. send out a good article, and are careful to be moderate — 
in their charges. Friends out of Birmingham may save from 
15 to 20 per cent. by purchasing what they may require at — 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 


Ors G to the Ravages of the Vine Disease, 
the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from the island of MADEIRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
crop, and sooner 


Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious 
available for the market than Wine. , 
Since the disappearance of the disease, the Culture of the 
VINE has again attracted attention, and fora faw boa past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at considera to 
PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE ISLAND, 
, and have selected one which we can offer at 
: 423. PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER........... ....26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ....... ..-1l, Lord-street. — 
Birmingham. o0xcs0ve0ccrusenl 28, High-street. | 


Was A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bed: - Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. . 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, commer- 
cialand private,22, ronmonger Lane,Cheapside,London — 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 


J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit beds nag his im- 
pres method of making boots at his new premises, No, 18, 

all Mall, Market-street. « 


BEL MORRALL'S DOUBLE-EYED 
NEEDLES, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. , 
INN £ Ria So eee ae 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s.nett. = 
. Jd. HERFORD, 17a, Cooper-street.— 
TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 
XD Stamps, Insurance and Estate soa 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE > 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square. Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 8d. aT 
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@ALFORD: FORD-STREET.—On Sun- 

day the 24th inst., TWO SERMONS will be preached by 
hoe Rey. C. C. CORK, of Leicester, in aid of the chapel fuads, 
Service: Morning, 10 45; evening, 6 30. 


Tt \ n 
NITAR{LAN CHURCH, OLD MEET- 
ING, GAOL-STREET, YARMOUTH. 
SPECIAL SEKVICES will be held on Sunday next, January 
“24th, 1869, on the occasion of the RE-OPENING of theORGAN 
-after Enlargement, when TWO SERMONS will be preached 
‘by the Rev. !'. L. MARSHALL, of Brixton, London. 
Divine Service to commence in the moruing at half-past 
‘ten-o’clock, and in the evening at half-past six. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. P. W. 
‘CLAY!)EN will preach next Sunday. morning and evening. 


ENROSE-S?. CHAPEL, Watwortn. 
ANNUAL SOCIAL MEETING on Monday evening, 

Jan. 25:h, kev. T. L. MARSHALL will preside. ‘Tea at six. 
Musical selections by the choir. Admission, 9d.; children, 6d. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WHII- 
FIELD-STREET, HYDE ROAD, ARDWICK. 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, sunday, 3lst Jan. Preachers— 
Morning: Rev. J. R. KEARD, D.D. Evening: Rev. WM. 
GASKELL, M.A. Afternoou: Scholars’ Recital, Mr. GEO. 
SMITH presiding. Service, 10 30, 2 30, 6 30. 
The OF. rtory at the close of each service in aid of the 
Sunday School. 


3 a & FORHIGN UNITARIAN 
A 


ASSOCIATION. 
a MEETING of the General Committee, held Tuesday, 
January 12, '869; 
ALFRED LAWRENCE, Esq, in the Chair; 
the following resolution, moved by Kev. R. Brook ASPLAND, 
M.A... and seconded by SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, was uiauimousty adopted: 

That the Committee desires to record its Jeep sorrow for the 
death of the late Rev. Edward Talbot, of Terrterden. one of 
the Home Correspoudents aud also a Local Treasurer of the 
Association. 

That Mr. Talbot’s long-con'inued services to the Unitarian 
cause generally, as well as to this Society in particular, entitle 
his memory tv bonourable and grateful apprec at on. 

That this reroiution be forwarded to Mrs, Talbot by the 
secretaries, with the as-uance of profound sympathy with 
her and her children in their sudden and mournful bereave- 
ment, aud that it.be a'terwards inserted in the Znquiver an 
Unitarian Herald new-pavers. j 


an icteg he Chairman of Committee. 

a ), % ; 
ROBERT SPEAKS, ’y Secretaries. ; 
INISYTERS’ BENEVOLENT 


SOCIETY. 
' PresmentT: The key. 8. BACHE. 
Pig VicCE-PKESIDENTS : 
j The Rev. M. Gi SON; Mr. IT. C. OSLER. 
TREASURER: 
Mr. TIMOTHY KFNRICK, Maple Bank, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
SECRETARY: Dr. RUSSELL, New Hall street, Birmingham. 
The Directors of this Society desire to draw attention to the 
following addition to the Laws which was made at the last 
ual General Meeting of the Society : 
“On and after Septemver 30th, 1869, no Minister shall be 
eligible for Election as a Reneficiary Member of the Society 
after he has attained the age of fifty-five years ” 


NItARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD, MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER, 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mrs. Roscoe, sen.. Manchester..... 
Mr. Henry Shawcross, Manchester . 
Mr. Edwin Winser, Manchester..... 
Mr. R. H. Gibson, .A., Manchester . 
Mr. Willi m Shawcro s. Manchester 
Mr. W H. Talbot, Manchester 
Mr. Thos. Parry, Manchester. 
Mr. Peter Allen, Manchester . 
Mr. Abel Hey woon, jun.. Man 
INCREASED SUBSCRIPTION 
Mr. Joseph Broome, Manchester .. fiom £2 
Mr. F.C. Harding, Manchester.... 5, 2 
Mr. Joseph Lupton, Leeds ........ 5, 2 
DONATION, 

_A Friend, from Clover-stroct .........ssseeseseeeee £L 0 0 
The Committee wil! be glad to receive the names of new 
_ subscribers, ard a!so of subscribers who wish to increase their 

present subscriptions. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A.. 

E. C. HARDING, 
55, Market-stre~t. 


ALN experienced GOVERNESS desires an 
4 FEngazenvnt, daily or weekly. Thorough English, 
French, Germin, music, and drawing. Referenves.—Address 
_J. A.. Messr+. Hale and Koworth, Cross-street, M suchester. 


LADY, experienced in tuition, wishes for 
Engagements in DAILY TEACHING, on the N, or 

W.W. subivi sof London. Acquirements thorough English, 
French acquired in Paris, te rud ments of Latin, (ierman 
.and Italian. Good references.—Address H, 53, Ockendon 
Road, Essex Road, N. ’ fs { 
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} Secretaries. 


ANTED, a NURSE, from 20 to 24.— 


Apply personally at No. 6, Portland Crescent, Ply- 


mouth Grove, Manchester. 
ANTED, RENIS to COLLECT.— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


ANTED,aCERTICA TED MISTRESS, 

‘for an Undenominational Infants’ School under 
pa eee Lig spare om to the Rey. H. E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, fanchester. 


ANLER, by a Young Lady, a Re- 

/ engagement as GOVERNESS, competent to teach 

English and Drawing, French and Music to beginners. Re- 

ferences, the Rev. J. Lettis Short, Shr ffield; Rev. Brooke 

ons Manchester.—Address, M. H. B., 93, Hollis Croft, 
Shetheld, 


LADSTONE HOUSE SEMINARY, 
66, UPPER BROOK-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
SEMINARY will OPEN Jan. 27.—Principal, Mrs. ROYSTON, 


O LLERENSHAW HALL, Dersysuire. 

Mrs. EASTWOOD (daughter of Edward Willmer, Esq., 
of Liverpool) will receive on the 28th inst., a limited number 
of Young Ladies to edueate. References and prospectus for- 
warded on application.— Postal address, Ollereushaw, Whaley 
Bridge, Stockport. 


RS. GLOYN begs to call attention to the 


advantages offered at her SCHOOL and to the arrange- 
ments she has made for the better education of the daughters 
of gentlemen. The Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE on Tuesday 
the 26th iust.. at three p.m. A prospectus with full particulars 
may be obtained of Messrs. Galt and Co., St. Mary’s Gate, 
Manchester —Acomb House, Greenheys. 


OSTON.—the Rey. W. W. ROBINSON 
receives into his house, as members of his own family, 
a Few BOARDERS. Keferences given to parents of former 
purils, and terms on application. 
DUTLES COMMENCE on the 25th instant. 


ANCASTER, —The Rev. D. DAVIS, 


B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Feb. 5th. A 
VACANCY. 


HOUGHTS on the CONDUCT of a 
PURE and NOBLE LIFE, a New Work, by the Rev. 
JOHN PAGE HOPPS, will appearin the 7'ruthseeker for 1869. 
The first portion in the Zruthseeker for January, 1869. Price 
threepence. 
London: C. FOX, 67, Paternoster-row, and all booksellers. 


HE attention of Students and the general 


reading public is respectfully requested to a series of 
Articles now appearing in the TRUTHSEEKER, in reply to 
Mr. Liddon’s lectures on the “‘ Divinity of Christ.” The reply 
is by a cergyman of the Church of England. January 22, 
February 5 and 19, March 5and 19, 


Just published, price 4s. 6 


6d. 
if is LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Jobnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 


SEASON 1808-y. 
Vie Ae Ty RA CALS: 


BAND OF FAITH SERIES. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1869. 
One TRACT of 8 payes issued monthly. 
Terms: Post free, and payment in adv nce. 
Lcopy monthly .........e.eceeeeeee+e Per YOar 28. Od. 
6 copies ,, Cece cccccccacceccecere ” 8. 6d. 
12copies ,, selde natdele clalsipelsivieetas ss ” 
20 copies ,, iietelaty als ole cleieinra catetels ois vy: 103,, 6d. 
January Issue, now ready. 
The Atonement, by Kev. W. A. Clarke. 
Address: Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, 


Wakefield. 
AINKS’ LANCASHIRE, Edited by J. 


HARLAND, Esq. In two thick, hands..mely-printed 
4to volumes. Price £3. 13s. 6d. Volume 1 is published, and 
the second volume (the publication of which has baen detayed 
by the lamented death of Mr. Harlaud) is being completed by 
the Rey. BROOKE HE®FORD, his literary executor; and 
will be issued early in 1869. A prospectus may be had on 
a jpeation, by letter, to Mr. GENT, Whalley Range, Man- 
chester. : 

London: G. Routledge and Sons. Manchester: L. C. GENT. 


OUTHPORT.— Mrs. HEISE’S School will 


be RE-OPENED on Tuesday, February 2nd.—4, Hawks- 
head-street. 


7 rah : 
OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM,.—The HALF YEAR begins on Tues- 
day, January 26th, 1869 The new house and schovlreom, 
recentiy built on the Fore t oad, will be ready for oceupa- 
tiou about the end of February. A full pros,ectus may be 
had on application to Rev. EDWLN SMITH, M.A., 18, 
Kegent-street Nottingham. 
Nore.—! ur of Mr. Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
pared by him specially for the BA, degree, aud in each 
instance with success. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 

Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his Sch: ol after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 

School 


NUTSFORD.—Mrs. Lawford’s 
for Little Boys will be RE-OPENED on Saturday, 
January 40th. 


Tek Vaw GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE. 

Postal address, Mr. WOO), “lhe College,” Wilmslow. 
References: Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P.; John Alcock, Esq. 
(Messrs. Ashton Bros.. and C..), Highfield, Bredvury; James 
Hervey, Esq., Alderley Edge; “aml. Kobiuson, Esq., Wilmslow. 


WGHSCHOOL,, COVENTRY: 
Principal: Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
FEW VACANCIES FOR BOARDERS. 
Terms: Thirty to Forty Guineas. 
New Quarter, Jan 21, 1869. 


NOW READY, price 23., handsomely bound, 
THE THIKD EDITION OF 
ISCOURSKS of DAILY DUTY and 
DAILY CARE, by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
Loudon: E.'l. Whitfield, Strand; and th.ioughall booksell-rs. 


“Seldom of late years have we received from the pulpit of 
anv Church sermous so rich in sp ritual life, and, at the same 
time, 8s) full of precious thoughts, clothed in a style of chaste 
beauty and simplicity, as these five ** Discourses of Daily Dury 
and Daily Care.” ‘Ihis vol: me alone is -ufficient to refure the 
common charge made agaist us, that our theology is tuo 
severely int liectual to yive nutriment to the spiritual Jife, 
and too iev-cold to warm the h- ait or enkindle devout senti- 
men's These sermous show how practicabl- it is t» combine 
the intellectual aud the emotional elements in religion, aud 
to appeal 10 the bent while convincing the underst+nding. 
We might quote largely fron every sermon passaves justify- 
ing the high coumendation we have bestowed upon tis ex- 
qi site little work. We must content ourselves with a few 
ovening sentences from the first sermon, on “ Iseneticent 
Neciss' ty ””—a Sseimon which rcais like a prose-poem ae 
—IJnquirer. 


ELIGION AND DULY: DISCOURS:S 


LY CHARLES CLARKE.—London: iE. T. Whitfleld. 


| Yb TRUGHSr EKER, published on the 

first of every month, and edited by the Rev. JOHN 
PAGE HOPS, is a free an! unsectarian review of books aud 
events relating 10 the development of religious life and 
liber y inthe + hr stian Church, 

Every numb re ita ns origival Lectures, Meditations, and 
Fesa\s, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
intere-t rice t wreepence. 

Auy bookseller can supp y the TRUTHSEEKER to order, 
on being run s''ed with the name of the London publisher, 
Mr. C. Fox, Paternoster Row, 


AINES’ LANCASHIKE,— Ihe present 

? Editor (Rev. Brooke Herford) will be glad to receive 
and transmit any orders for the New E£dition.—Higher 
Broughton, Manchester : 


IYXNHE CHRIStIAN FREEMAN for 1869, 


will contain 24 Engravings of Uni Vian Ghapalaand of... — 
Eminent Ladies, chie a rattantes ti ya — 


Whitfield and all books -llers. 
ANCHESIER DISTRICL SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, the 
VOL'U ME TE OR “1 FOR 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &c., 1s. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28,0d. 4 
Making most suitable Presents for Christmas and the New 
ear.» # 
Orders should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hal), Albert Square, Manchester; 
’ 


Orto 
Mr. E. T. WHITFIELN, 
178, Strand, London. 


an Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 

OF REST. 

Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been wade for the use 
of the Gome and Fireside as weil as for the Sun lay-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of :eligious 

poetry from Du Partas to Tennyson. 
Pub isi'ed by the MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCLATION, and may be bad from any of their 

agents. 


NOW KEADY, 
R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 
'AN EVIDENCE.—For the contents of this work, 
see the Unitarian Herald, No.393. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
PPRAVERS MAvGh: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 13. 6.1; Superior EDITION, price 58. 
Lond n: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johuson and Kawson, 


FAINHHKUNLYARLAN POUL ALMANAC 
for 1869 NOW READY, No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in 


roan, with tuck and pocker, price 1s 
JOHN PHILLIPs, 74. Market-street, Manchester, 


Iss ARMSTRONG, St. Anns lassage, 
St. Ann’s square, Manchester, bas now ready a very 
La ge STO K of supenor HOSIEKY, French and Dent's 
GLOVES, Welchend Marg tson COLLARS, (IES, &e. 
LADIES’ UNvEKCLOTHING and SHIRTS made on the 
shortest ne tice 


ee 
LIANG Ls > on ale oriiire, 1 Xcnanged 

or Pu chased.—LOCK E, 35, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two ye-rs’ svaten of purchase 
wobec oR a # 


HiFi sos PALRNL LUCKw> and 

SAFES, [RON DOORS, BANKERS’ STRONG ROOMS 
CASH and DEED BOXES, SP REET DOOR LATCHES, &e. 
&e. Lllustrated Price Lists Post-free on aplication, 

WHITFIELD & SONS, 
ACRE Na 
CHANGE BUILDINGS. STE 
ons BIRMINGHAM, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


Tt is stated that the Mount of Olives has become 
the property of the Crown of France. 

A clergyman of the name of Wild, has been 
lecturing ia Canada, taking for bis subject “ What 
the world is coming to.” He announces these 
among other things looming in the distance: Coral 
insects will fill up the Pacific with solid habitable 
land; eventually the globe will be all Jand, or at 
Jeast there will be no more sea; there is also to be 
perpetually equal day and night of twelve hours 
each all over the globe; there is to be only one 
language spoken throughout the world, and “ that, 
of course, will be English.” 

A New Testament, translated by an American 
missionary, is now being circulated in Japan. 

As usual, the Papal government is not able to 
“make both ends meet,” and this year the excess 
of expenditure over receipts is six million livres, a 
pretty large deficit for so Liliputian a State. The 
Pontifical authorities, however, look with hope to 
the G8cumenical Council to set things right. 

On the subject of this same Council, a pastoral 
letter from Archbishop Manning was read on Sun- 
day in all the Roman Catbolic Churches in London, 
It so'icits the prayers of the clergy and laity of his 
diocese for the happy issue of the Council, and 
enjoins the clergy to hold special serviceseach week 
for the same purpose. The council will be called 
the “First Council of the Vatican,” as it will be 
held in the right transept of St. Peter’s. The tran- 
sept will, it is said, accommodate upwards of 2,000 
persons, and it will be so arranged that the voice of 
each speaker may be distinctly heard throughout 
the whole council chamber. The stalls erected for 
the accommodation of the prelates will cost £9,000 
or £10,000; and collections are being made in 
Catholic countries to meet this and other expenses, 

The Paris papers give a long description of the 
investiture of M. Zadoe Kohn with the dignity of 
Grand Rabbi at the synagogue there. The congre- 
gation kept their hats on, as is the custom amongst 
Jews. M. Renan, M. Prevost-Paradol, M. Cremieux, 
the lawyer, and M. Frank, of the Institute, were 
among those present. M, Cohen was at the head 
of the Israelitish Consistory. M.Halphen replaced 
M. Gustav de Rothschild, absent in consequence of 
the recent death of his father, and acted as vice- 
president of the central committee. He therefore 
read the Emperor’s decree sanctioning the nomina- 
tion of Zadoc Kohn. 
chanted by Blum, of the Lyrique, and a French 
hymn was sung by M. Raumbourgh, a Jewish poet, 
after the sermon preached by M. Kohn’s predecessor. 
The collection was made whilst Rossini’s Prayer in 
Moise was executed by violoncellos, guitars, and 
harps. Suddenly a panel covered with crimson 
velvet was withdrawn, and the tabernacle of Moses 
was displayed, whence the Sepher (the scroll of the 
law) was unfolded, whilst M. Ketten sang an ap- 
propriate air. Blum sang during the ceremony of 
replacing the Sepher within the tabernacle. The 
final Hallelujah was executed whilst the Rabbi, 
authorities, and consistory quitted the synagogue. 
M. Zadoc Kohn has scarcely attained his thirtieth 
year, and is said to be the youngest Grand Rabbi 
elected since the days of Jeremiah the Prophet. 

The clergy of the rural deanery of Kilmacrenan, 
in the county of Donegal, have passed a resolution 
approving of the principles of re-construction of 
the Irish Church when disestablished that are pro- 
pounded in Archdeacon Stopford’s pamphlet, which 
we referred to last week, and calling on the Bishop 
of Derry “to take early action with a view to con- 
vening a synod representative of the clergy and 
laity of the diocese” on those principles, 

The following protest, understood to be drawn up 
by Dr. F. G. Lee, was formally made at All Saints’, 
Lambeth, and in several churches both in London 
and the country on Sunday, and has been already 

influentially signed by clergy of the High Church 
party: 

“Tn the name of God: Amen. Whereas, in the 
case of Martin v. Mackonochie, a judgment has 
been given by Her Majesty the Queen by and with 
the advice of Her Majesty’s most honourable Privy 
Council, in which certain principles are laid down 
and acted upon, which, if accepted and generally 
applied, would seriously damage the Church of 


England in the estimation of the faithful both at 
home and abroad: 


“And, whereas the said principles, in their 
nature, tend to dissociate the present Church as by 
law established from the Pre-Reformation Church, 
and by consequence from the Primitive Church: 


The Hundredth Psalm was | 


“And, whereas, moreover, the said principles, if 


strictly applied, are such as to render the due | 


administration of the Holy Sacraments and the 
celebration of Divine service impracticable, if not 
impossible: 

“ And, whereas, furthermore, without any fresh 
legislation, the said judgment thus tends to curtail 
the reasonable liberties and lawful rights of Church- 
men of one school of thought ia a manner and to 
an extent unprecedented, while it lays upon another 
school a burden of observances which neither they 
nor their fathers were able to bear: 

“Now, we, the undersigned beneficed clerks, 

having in mind the provision of Magna Charta that 
the Church should be free, and our own declaration 
at the time of our ordination, to minister the doc- 
trine, and sacraments, and discipline of Christ, as 
the Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and 
realm hath received the same, do hereby solemnly 
protest against the principles of the said judgment 
being taken to be the true principles of the Church 
of England, and against their being imposed by 
penalties and punishment upon the clergy of the 
said Church for their acceptance.” 
After reading this protest, Dr. Lee gave a sermon in 
which he strongly advocated the doctrine of the 
Real Presence. The prayers of the congregation 
were desired for the Bishop of Salisbury. 

From the “Baptist Handbook” just published it 
appears that there are 1840 Baptist churches in 
England, 475 in Wales, 108 in Scotland, and 84 in 


| Ireland, giving a total of 2,447 churches in Great 


Britain and Ireland. The increase of membership 
is 9,972; the total number of members being 
231,506. Fifty new churches have been formed 
during the past year, 41 new chapels opened, and 
29 chapels enlarged or improved by addition of 
schoolrdoms or otherwise. 

A curious illustration of the force of bigotry is 
exhibited in the Arran Islands. It appears that in 
them there is only one bakery, and that belongs to 
Protestants. The Roman Catholic population— 
more than 3000 in number—do not care to eat 
Protestant bread; and so they obtain their loaves 
by the mail which runs between Galway and the 
islands. Suddenly the mail is, for some unex- 
plained reason, stopped. The Roman Catholics can 
get no bread of their own religion; they refuse to 
eat any made by “ heretics.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has withdrawn 
the inhibition he issued against Father Ignatius, 
and he will now be free to continue his ordinary 
ministrations in church. It is understood that in 
compliance with the request of the Archbishop, he 
will not return to St. Edmund the King, Lombard- 
street, but that he will take some other metropoli- 
tan church for his services, 


“Father Ignatius” writes to the JMorning 
Advertiser in a strain anything but complimentary 
to the Ritualists. He has been brought into im- 
mediate contact with several of these “Romanising 
clergy,” and “ their notions of contract and morality 
utterly failed when exposed to that standard which 
exclaims, ‘ All false ways I utterly abhor.’ A devout 
and reverent manner, with a tone of character 
showing evidence of regard for that Light ever 
burning, which the mortal eye of man cannot see, 
but which the spirit within him can, they gave 
no evidence of.” And he attributes this Ja- 
mentable deficiency to the fact that “an exces- 
sive ceremonial in churches has no beneficial 
influence anywhere, and no ascendant power 
at all beyond the walls of the Church.” And he 
says, “Oneof the said high-wrought clergy, under 
a disappointment, shook his fist in my face, with 
an Italian courage (so much for form and cere- 
monies), in the presence of a large body of gentle- 
men; just as the whole body of go-ahead men are 
now shaking theirs at the Queen, the Privy Council, 
and humble pie! But such exhibitions cannot 
change, as their doctrine is, wrong into right, or 
matter into spirit, nor noisy men into men of im- 
portance.” Perfectly true, Mr. Lyne, and well- 
adapted to home use. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In giving an account of the last days of Cardinal 
Andréa, the Report of the Anglo-Continental 
Society says: ' 

“Before leaving Naples he wrote his will, which 
he prefaced by a declaration, that by the force of 
right he was in the right in his struggle with the 
Pope, but by the right of force Pius was in the 
right. He distinguished, he said, Giovanni Mastai 
from Pius IX. the Pontiff; the Pontiff, retaining 
still the nature of Giovanni Mastai, could err, and 
did err in a childish manner, being taken ia by that 
Ahitophel Antonelli, by Patrizi, an ignorant flat- 
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terer, and by Cateripi, who was a rogue, For him- 
self, he declared he was more Catholic than Pope 
Pius 1X., who at the beginning of his Pont ficate 
and onwards, had done many things which were 
not altogether Catholic. At the end of his will he 


| left bis ‘full and sincere forgiveness to the Holy 
| Father, the Cardinals, Prelates, and the rest of his 


enemies,’ ” 


Regarding the policy of the St. Alban’s judgment, 
the London Review sums up its criticism thus: 

“Those Liberals who regard a national church 
as a very valuable friend to liberty of belief and 
worship, are bound to be satisfied with it; those 
Liberals who think religion and freedom are alike 
served by the absence of all connection between 
Church and State will regard the judgment as a 
ticklish experiment, and wil! observe with interest 
the spread of anti State Church opinions amongst 
the Ritualists, which it has already occasioned. 
Perhaps by the time Mr. Samuel Morley has made 
up his mind to be a Churchman, the High Church- 
men will have resolved to become Dissenters.” 

In a pastoral just issued, Dr. Ellicott, remarking 
‘on the same judgment, insists upon obedience to 
the law of the land in this matter, and condemns 
all “evasion or passive resistance” as “in a high 
degree disloyal and culpable.” But while the 
Ritualists are thus instructed as to their duty, the 
Evangelicals are reminded that if the recent judg- 
meut condemns candles and genuflexions, it at 
the same time “as strongly condemns that neglect 
of the plain rules of our Prayer-book, which has 
led to so much of the present re-action.” The 
Bishop points out that the question of “ vestments” 
still remains open, and he appears to be desirous 
that it should be settled by the Privy Council, “if 
possible, in a friendly suit.” 


O.S.B., “Ignatius,” writes to the editor of the 
Daily News: 

“Many of your readers are interested in the fate 
of our Norwich Monastery, and the beautiful chapel 
which I built there by dint of long and bard exer- 
tion. Yesterday one of our Norwich brotherg 
wrote to me that Mr. D. had let our chapel to a 
Miss Robinson, a lady preacher among the Dis- 
senters of Norwich, and that our beautiful altar 
and choir screen (upon which I have expended 
large sums out of my own private purse) are to be 
demolished, in order to make the building more 
suitable for dissenting worship. Our Benedictine 


brother also tells me that this Mr. D. intends turn-- 


ing out our community from the old chapel, and 
letting it to this good lady for a school. Seeing 
that Mr, D. has obtained possession of my property 
in an illegal manner, I think it right to inform my 
friends, through your instrumentality, that I shall 
bring an action against any person who shall pre- 
sume to use our monastery chapel without my 
permission, As a suit in Chancery is bring insti- 
tuted against this Mr. D. at the present ume for 
illegality in this matter, I think he is a very unwise 
man thus to challenge mine and my friends’ feel- 
ings by pretending to Jet the chapel which I built 
and paid for, for monastic worship, to a female 
preachtr among the Norwich Dissenters. I greatly 
respect the love and zeal of Dissenters, bur, as I 


huilt my chapel for Catholic worship, I shall not 


allow it to be ‘ let’ for other purposes.” 

Referring to the disestablishment of the Engli-h 
Church, the Daily ews points out that much more 
than the financial question is involved in it. The 
connection with the State is probably the sole bond 
which could keep three religions in one Chureh, 
That there are virtually three religions in the 
Church of England at this moment will bardly be 
denied by any one who considers the vastness of 
the differences which separate each of its three 
parties from the other two. Whatisto retain them 
in the same organisation when once their common 
relation to the Establishment isatanend? The 
Ritualist considers the teaching of the Evangelicals 
upon the Eucharist as little better than blasphemy, 
and their mode of celebrating the Communion 
Service as gross though unintentional sacrilege. 
The Evangelical retorts that the cardinal idea of 
Ritualist worship implies idolatry of the most 
degraded kind. The Rationalist surveys both alike 
from a pinnacle of conscious superiority, and pro- 
nounces the whole controversy to be merely a 
development of the material and superstitious 
notion of an incarnation and an atonement. The 
WVews does not say that anything is gained by the 
enforced coexistence of all three in one and the 
same society; but it ought neveitheless to be 


understood that the deliverance from the State 


control, for which Mr, Mackonochie longs, meang 
freedom for three churches, not forone. _ 

In some remarks on Mr. Morley’s objection tothe 
“secularization” of Church property, the Rev 
Edward White, after observing that everything 
turns upon whether we are to leave the definition 
of “sacred” and “secular” to the priests, says: — 
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_ opposite hypothesis is even worse. 
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“Mr. Morley himself would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that the very idea of a sacred priesthood as 
restricted to the clergy is an abuse; that a layman 
may, under certain circumstances, at least once a 
year give a sound lecture to the ministry; and that 
the character of priesthood belongs to all ‘the 
Lord’s people.’ The object of Nonconformity is, 
in a manner, to ‘secularise’ the priesthood by 
destroying the false notion of clerical sacredness. 
The name ‘ Church,’ again, has been by the priests 
appropriated to the clergy. We have secularised 
that also, and taught the people that they form the 
true Church of God. In the same manner we have 
succeeded in teaching the Crown that its ‘majesty’ 
1s not more ‘sacred’ than the rights of the people. 
We have already secularised, at the time of the 
Reformation, vast quantities of landed property, 
formerly consecrated to the private use of mitred 
abbvts and idle morks, and everything assures us 
that the future course of legislation will tend 
towards the secularisation of that which remains. 
In one word, the holiest use will be found in 
the people’s welfare. The nature of the public 
use in every case is a fair subject for open 
discussion ; the questicn of the appropriation of 
Church property to education, to the relief of the 
poor, or to the payment of taxes brought on the 
nation by wars instigated more or less directly by 
clerical influence and policy, upholding Continental 
despotism in Church and State, is a fair matter 
for debate. But ‘secularisation’ in some sense is 
the certain issue of future legislation. To whatever 
use the Church property may be applied, it will be 
said to be ‘desecrated’ and ‘confiscated’ by Mr. 
Morley’s clerical supporters; but not all their out- 
ries will succeed in preventing the establishment 
of new practical definitions of secular and sacred. 
And England will not be frightened at a word when 
once it has been let into the secret of the Latin 
Seculum.” 

Referring to the Bishop of Peterborough’s recent 
discourse, in which he spoke as if the clergy of the 
Establishment were the only channels of com- 
munication between the poor of our large towns 
and the suburban rich, the Freeman justly re- 
marks :— 

“Of course the Bishop sees only by the light of 
his own position. The State confers on ministers 
of his sect a position and status which give them 
an unquestionable advantage in making chari- 
table appeals; but he is quite mistaken, as much 
so as the Spectator recently, if he supposes 
that Dissenting congregations are not also, and 
almost universally, media for conveying to 
the poor around them the _ benefits of 
Christian visitation and kindness, Dissenters 
have not, of course, many rich men amongst them ; 
‘but it is ungenerous of Churchmen first to depress 
the social position of the Free Church ministry, 
next to boast of having the wealth and the pro- 
perty of the kingdom with them, and then to 
represent themselves as surpassing those who 
arrogate no special advantages to themselves at 
the nation’s cost. We believe that in proportion 
to th ir means, though ignored by the State, Dis- 


_senters accomplish vastly more for the poor and 


ignorant than the State Church clergy do.” 

Mr. Mackonochie wrote a letter to the Times a 
few days since, strongly advocating the dissolution 
of the “ungodly alliance” of Church and State, and 
expressing his belief that, from the way in which 
some remarks that fell from him at a meeting of 
the Ritualists last week were received, the convic- 
tion is gaining ground that the time has come for 
the Church to claim deliverance from the yoke of 
State control. Looking at the matter, he says, from 
a State point of view, an equitable union of Church 
and State is only possible when the two terms are 
co-extensive. In any other case, one of two difficul- 
ties will arise—either the influence of the Church 
in the affa'rs of State will be a burden to those 
subjects who do not belong to her pale, or else 
{which is the more probable alternative) the yoke 
of the State will press heavily upon the conscience 
of the Church. The English Establishment dates 
from a time when the two were co-extensive, and 
a continuance of this condition was assumed at 
the Reformation, but it has not been realized, nor 
will any onedare to predict that it is likely to be real- 
ized. So that even from this point of view the union 
of Church and State is an anachronism, and ought 
to be swept away. But, taking higher ground, 
what right, he asks, has the Spouse of Christ to 


ally herself with the powers of the world? Surely 


to do so is to commit that terrible spiritual adultery 
against which her Lord has so often warned her. 
If the State be unbelieving the very idea is an 
offence to the dullest spiritual instinct; and the 
A Christian 


State is the child of the Church. It is of the 


Church in such a State that each individual is 
“begotten again of God in Christ Jesus ;” it is by 


her that each is fed; by her prayer and blessing 
that al! State acts seek for help from God; by her 


anointing that the sovereign is set apart for the 


high functions of Government. Can we then 
defend adultery between a mother and her son? 

Such he believes to be, and always to have been, 

the nature of union between Church and State. 

Doubtless, the State owes to the Church all the 

affectionate care and support that a dutiful son 
can give to his mother; but this is not the 
theory of Establi-hment. The Jewish Church 
began to fall from God, and ultimately sank 
into idolatry, from the time that it became an 
Establishment in the reign of Saul. The reign 
of Constantine was the beginnirg of the decline of 
Christianity in spiritual things quite as much as it 
was the beginning of its rise in temporal grandeur. 
Mr. Mackonochie does not advocate, but on the 
contrary, strongly opposes secession from the 
Church of England; what he wishes is a corporate 
separation of the Church from the State, and he 
urges that to agitate for this object is the duty 
alike of citizens and of Churchmen. 

In a subsequent letter, addressed to the Daily 
Telegraph, touching upon the idea that the State 
may keep the Church revenues to itself, he says, 
“freedom will be cheaply purchased by those who 
believe that they have a Divine mission at such a 
price.” And, after giving “a rough, suggestive 
view” of the way in which he considers that the 
Church property might be justly treated, he adds, 
“but, be that as it may, I for one say let the State 
send forth the Church roofless and penniless, but 
free, and I will say ‘Thank you,” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A Frw weeks ago, we gave some remarks by Pro- 
fessor Gardner, of Chicago University, on creeds, 
in reply to an article which appeared in the New 
York Nation. Finding that what he said conveyed 
a wrong impression, he writes to that paper to cor- 
rect it, and says: 

“JT am interpreted as expressing a hostility to 
creeds in toto and per se. I not only disclaim the 
truth of this interpretation, and regret that J 
should have been so thoroughly misunderstood, 
but now reassert what I supposed I had clearly 
stated before, viz.: That I agree with all orthodox 
believers in considering some creed necessary to 
proper church organisation, but differ very mate- 
rially in regard to its relative importance in the 
same. ... 1 conceive the whole spirit and teach- 
ing of the Scriptures to indicate the brotherhood of 
the church, and brotherhood implies at least unity 
of organisation. .. We are all one in Christ, and 
Christ is our elder brother. We all acknowledge 
this, too, by addressing each other as brethren. 
The question then arises, how shall we organise’ so 

‘as to make this a living, palpable fact to the world 


as well as to ourselves? Manifestly, by making 
that the prominent idea or basis of our visible 


organisation which is more than all else the index 
of the supposed fact. 

“ Now, the cardinal doctrine of Christianity is an 
unconditional and unbiased seeking after purity of 
heart, the legitimate result of which, we are taught, 
will be perfect love toward God and man—a fulfil- 
ment, in this way, of all the requirements of the 
law and the prophets. What we, as a church or a 
brotherhood wish to promote in ourselves, and 
make manifest to the world, is this seeking after 
purity of heart ; and if we can find one characteristic 
which, more than any other, indicates to ourselves 
and others the fact of this new life begun, this 
should be the basis for our visible organisation. 
What saith the Scriptures? ‘We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.’ Again, ‘ By this shall all men knowthat 
ye are my disciples, if ye have Jove one to another.’ 
Theonecharacteristic of all others, then, which is best 
evidence to ourselves, and the world outside, that 
we have truly begun the better life, is ‘love,’ or, as 
the word is elsewhere translated, ‘charity.’ Neither 
of these terms seems to convey the true idea of the 
original word, ‘ayd7n,’ and in my previous 
communication I preferred to call it sympathy, as 
more nearly interpreting to our minds now what I 
understand to be the true signification of the word. 
We would make, then “ dydmn,” or ‘sympathy,’ 
the basis of church organisation for the reasons 
above stated; and I feel called upon to say this, 
because I think it evident to Christians themselves, 
as wel] as the world at large, that ‘creed,’ by reason 
of the relative importance it holds in the Church, is 
now and has from the first been the basis of 
Protestant Church organisation—an error, I con- 
ceive, second only to the Catholic error of an 
organisation upon the basis of ‘works.’ Faith has 
come to be synonymous with ‘creed,’ or the 
acceptance of a creed, and ‘creed’ has thus 
virtually become the door of the church, Whereas 
Christ says, ‘Iam the door. To enter this door 
requires something more than the acceptance of a 
‘creed’—an experimental ieee of the way 
through, namely ; and, as I said before, this is best 
expressed in one word, by ‘trust,’ not ‘faith,’ 
But this experimental knowledge of Christ through 


trust in him results in ‘d@ydzn,’ or sympathy 
with him and his teachings, as well as with all who 
have passed through a Jike experimental know- 
ledge. We may not have all arrived at the result 
by exactly the same mental processes, In truth, 
so long as language is the imperfect medium it 
is now, and always has been, for the communica- 
tion of ideas, it is foolish and unreasonable to 
expect it. It is sufficient to inquire whether the 
result has been attained. At this point, and not 
before, arises the necessity for church organisation, 
and the new instinct which demands it should be 
its basis, for the same reason that another instinct 
is the basis of the family relation, and another of 
the state. Since, then, religious experience is the 
result of thought and feeling fused into one, and one 
is naught without the other, so far as religion is 
conc+rned, it seems illogical to me to maintain that 
‘eredo’ is the basis of all religi us as well as 
intellectual life. Finally, let us, as Christians mani- 
fest our love for Christ by loving each other, and 
not by wrangling as to how we all come to have this 
same love and can best assert it.” 


A letter from Oneida Creek, by one who had 
spent several days among them, gives the following 
account of the Communists there, which agrees in 
the main with Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s description 
of them: 

“Tbe community numbers about 275; but about 
25 of this number are at their settlement of Walling- 
ford, in the state of Connecticut, and about 300 
miles from here. Of the 250 that are here, there are 
about as many males as females, of various ages. 
They bave a farm of about 520 acres, on which they 
conduct the following business:—Grezing, corn 
growing, fruit growing, preserving fruits, corn, and 
vegetables; shopkeeping, silk spinning, 1ronfound- 
ing, steel-trap making; and the writing, editing, 
printing, and publicetion of a weekly newspaper— 
the Circular. For 34 years they have persevered, 
through many great difficulties, in publishing and 
gratuitously circulating a periodical. * * * The 
clerking, printing, and editing are done by the 
female members of the community. The whole 
party seem to lead a blameless, industrious, con- 
tented, and useful Jife. They are intensely 
theological, profoundly scriptural, and enthbusiasti- 
cally Christian; and they found their practice on 
their theology, of which one of the vital points is 
the doctrine that what they call ‘ Christ’s second 
coming’ took place at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A.D. 70. They consider themselves civilized enough 
to do without old-fashioned marriage, and they 
look for God’s will to be ‘done in earth as it is in 
heaven, where they nei her marry nor are given in 
marriage.’ However, they do not object to mar- 
riage for ‘ people in the world who know no better.’ 
In their schoo] I found a party of nineteen re- 
markably bright and happy-looking little children. 
They have entertained me very kindly, and I 
believe them to be constantly kind towards each 
other andeverybody. Their spiritual leader is Mr. 
Noyes, a man of deep thought and great learning. 
You may be sure that among these hundreds of 
Communists there is a great diversity of talent, 
disposition, and education. They have no private 
property, but bave all things in common, They 
have meetings every evening in their great hall, for 
hearing news, &c., reading aloud, and again for 
conversation. Sometimes they have concerts and 
theatrical performances. Last night, one of their 
members, who is a highly-educated university man, 
gave us a lecture on chemistry, illustrated by ex- 
periments. Some business was soon gone through. 
‘Rule Britannia,’ and some other songs, were 
beautifully sung. On Mr. E’s asking for criticism, 
about a dozen male and female members of the 
ecmmunity talked about Mr. E. one after the other, 
for half an hour, commending his good and con- 
demning his bad qualities. The criticism is very 
highly valued for keeping the members on their 
good behaviour, and in good humour. Everybody 
labours with his hands, and everybody (of what- 
ever age) is a student. Some of the helps work ten 
hours a day, and some eight; but the members 
usually work not more than eight hours in summer, 
and four in winter. One man—who was crippled 
by a tree falling upon him while working at the 
clearing of the farm in its early days—has become 
a very good shorthand writer and reporter. These 
people usually have three meals a day—at six a.m., 
mid-day, and six p.m.; and they scarcely eat any 
fisb or flesh, but live very much upon a great 
variety of fruits, and of farinaceous and vegetable 
food. They seem to be working in earnest for the 
public good, They consider that their movement 
is in its infancy, and look forward to having a free 
university—the greatest and best in the nation.” 

Dr. Bushnell has published a new work entitled 
“The Moral Uses of Dark Things.” It is said to, 
be characterised by the wonderful combination 
of sharp-sightedness and far-sightedness which 
gives to Dr. Bushnell’s thinking its great charm, 
and which in their extreme manifestations become 
undue subtlety and a far-reaching after what lies in 
reality nearer at hand. 


MInIsTERIAL APPOINTMENT. — Mr. E. Coleman, 
student of the Home Mistionary Board and Owens 
College, has accept-d the unanimous invitation of 
the congregation at Accrington to become their 
minister. 
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OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 
BY BROOKE HERFORD, 
I, THE FEELING OF THE PEOPLE ABOUT CHURCHES, 


I pevinve that the departure from the ancient and 
once universal principle of regarding the Temples 
of God, as essentially open, public places, as open as 
our public parks, and the gradual substitution in 
Protestant sects of the plan of building them as 
proprietary meeting-houses has been injurious every 
way. 

It has been injurious to those attached to the 
churches. It has dwarfed their whole idea of what 
they ought to aim at in their building and support- 
ing of achurch of God. It has led them to measure 
what they should do in this way by what may be 
sufficient for their own comfort or convenience. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that men will be most 
liberal when they are doing something merely for 
themselves, The rich man who throws his grounds 
open for the public to walk through freely, is far 
more likely to care with a noble liberality for their 
being made as beautiful as possible, than he who 
keeps them fast closed for himself and his friends. 
So a congregation wiil never feel the pride and the 
delight which Christian men and women should 
feel in making their church and its worship as 
beautiful and attractive as possible until they take 
up the old idea, and make the church once more 
freely open to all. 

But the system of pewed and allotted churches 
is most mischievous in its effects on those outside, 
unattached to them. The simple fact is that they 
are almost universally chilled and repelled by the 
aspect which churcbes and worship have thus, 
quite without intention, come to wear. 

Do not think that I exaggerate on this matter, 
The feeling of the people at large about churches 
has changed. They do not regard them as 
they were regarded everywhere of old, and are still 
upon the continent, as places of free publie resort. 
They do not feel them to be any concern, 
except of those who form their congregation. 
They look upon them as proprietary, and mostly, 
middle-class institutions, where the poor may 
obtain commoner places at a cheaper rate, and 
some sort of places even for nothing. I do not 
say that such a feeling is just. 1 do not think it 
is: I believe that most congregations are only too 
glad to extend the largest hospitality to strangers, 
even tothe poorest. But they do not know this: 
you cannot get them to feel it ; they only know that 
when they do go in, the whole arrangements are 
such as to remind them that they are occupying 
_ somebody’s private place; the tokens of reserved 
occupancy meet their eye all about them, they are 
half afraid of somebody coming who will regard 
them as intruders, and on the whole they do not 
feel at ease, and prefer to keep away. My experi- 
ence on this particular matter in Sheffield and at 
Strangeways is, to me, most suggestive. Almost 
under the walls of the Upper Chapel in Sheffield 
was a dense pocr di-trict, comprising many narrow 
streets and courts from which came a large pro- 
portion of our Sunday scholars, and in which pro- 
bably not one family in ten had any connection 
with any place of worship except through the 
children attending some school. We divided the 
neighbourhood into districts, and our visitor visited 
with tracts from house-to-house. The people were 
earnestly invited to the chapel, and told that they 
would be welcomed and have comfortable seats 
and—nothing to pay. Exceptina very fewinstances 
we could not get them to come. Now and then 
one or two would drop in, in the evening, and they 
often were welcomed, for I had many of my people 
there who shared my desire, and our cbapel-keeper 
knew my feeling and put them into thoroughly 
comfortable seats, where he knew that they would 
not be disturbed, the owners being of that kind 
of people who find “ once a day quite as much as 
they can stand.” But these poor people did not 
know this. How could they? I have watched 
them many a time, for I used to set a great store 
on these poor stragglers of the neigbourbood, and 
longed for nothing more than to make them feel 
that our chapel was a happy place to come to. 


Well; all through the earlier part of the service I | 


luave seen the signs of that feeling of not being at 
ease. Every time the door opened and a dress 
rustled down the aisle I have seen them glancing 
timidly back, evidently wondering whether the 
new comer was coming to this seat, and if so, where 
they should pur themselves to be most out of the 
way. There was the sad fact—they were not at 


ease. There was sbundant room for five bundred 


more, and yet in all that space thera was nota | 


corner into which a poor stranger might creep 
without feeling that he or she was in somebody’s 
place. And the result was that it was difficult to 
get them to come at all, more difficult still to get 
them to comea second time. And we never got 
any of this class to attend regularly. 

Now curiously enough, I have a similar district, 
only rather poorer and more neglected (Green- 
gate), at the same distance, if anything a little 
further off, from my present chapel in Strangeways, 
It is visited exactly in the same way, and by the 
same class of visitors; but in:tead of the induce- 
ments held out in the former case, the following is 
the invitation given on every tract-cover: 

“You are invited to attend this church. You 
will not have to ask to be shown to a seat, nor be 
troubled by thinking you are in some one else’s 
place, but can come in and sit wherever you like, 
as the whole church is open and unappropriated, 
and tooks, &c., are freely provided tbroughout for 
public use, 

“There are no pew rents; the church entirely 

depends upon the offerings of the people, which 
are collected at every service, that all who are dis- 
posed may have an opportunity of belping, in the 
simplest and easiest way. No one will know. what 
any other gives. The poorest with the smallest 
offering,—with none at all, if none can be spared,— 
will be as welcome as the rich,” 
What has been the result? After four years’ work 
we have more of these people attending in any 
single month than I was able to get during the 
whole of my nine years’ working in Sheffield. 
They are just as reluctant to come at fir-t, being 
unable to realise that the feeling they have been 
accustomed to associate with churches and chapels 
will not beset them in ours also. But when they 
have once been, they feel at ease in coming again, 
and the offertory instead of being a hindrance 
gives them a feeling of independance. 

I do not say that the disinclination I have spoken 
of to enter pewed churches may not be overcome. 
It may be by some special attraction—a startling 
popular preacher, the reputation of very fine music 
something out of the common way in the service, 


will bring in crowds, who will not be kept out by 


pews or anything else, But that is not what is really 
needed, Iam sure thereis enough of comfort in our 
churches, enough of beauty in sacred music, enough 
that is interesting in the services of religion to make 
people glad to turn in for a quiet restful hour now 
and then without any special attraction, if only you 
can once let them understand that our churches are 
freely open to all, that they can go in and sit any- 
where they like without the formality of being 
shown to a place, and without the discomfort, when 
they haye been shown toa place, of feeling doubtful 
whether it may not be wanted, whether they are 
quite welcome. 
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ENCOURAGEMENTS TO THE 
UNITARIAN MINISTRY. 
Tux annual meeting of the Manchester 
New College Trustees, and the annual ex- 
amination, with its attendant gatherings, 
of the Home Missionary Board, draw our 
attention away from the exciting ecclesi- 
astical topics of the day, to the thought of 
those who are entering the ministry in 
our small section of the great Church of 
Curist, and to the work, the opportunities, 
and the difficulties which await them. An d, 
certainly, if any encouragement be needed 
for them, it is afforded by the aspect of 
the greater church around which gather 
the ecclesiastical interests of the day. If, 
on the one hand, there is something at- 
tractive (n the power and prestige of the 
so-called Church of England—if its paro- 
chial system appears to give the worker 
for Cunisr a vantage ground for his werk 
upon society, and its ritual to surround 
his services with an attraction which he 
could hardly find in our Nonconformist 
worship—yet, on the other hand, these 
advantages are only to be obtained at the 


cost of loss and injury in points which touch: 


the very heart of religious life and work. It 
is almost pitiable to mark the confusion 
and dismay, the timid waiting upon ec- 
clesiastical injunctions, the inability to 
see the open way of duty, which charac- 
terise the utterances called forth in the 
Establishment by the present crisis, We 
need go no further than Mr. Macxon- 
ocuir’s letter on the subject of severing 
the connection between the State and the 
Church for evidence of this. Atter setting 
forth his desire for some measure of this 
kind, and the terms on which it might be 
equitably done, he says, “ but be that as it 
may, I for one say, let the State send forth 
the Church roofless and penniless, but free, 
and I willsay, ‘Thank you” ” One cannot 
help asking where is Mr. Mackonocutn’s 
difficulty? What need is there for him 
to wait for the State to do anything? 
The freedom for which he sighs simply 
waits for his own will to take it, and as 
we read such a sentence as this we 
cannot help feeling how utterly confusing 
and distorting must be that whole atmos- 
phere of establishment in which such men 
have grown up, thus to blind them to the 
reality of all the religious work going on 
in the country except their own, and to 
lead them to fancy thatthereis nostanding- 
place for true ministry outside the pale of 
that biggest of the sects which is at present 
one of the departments of the State. 

The ministry among ourselves, if it 
has not such brilliant prospects to offer, 
does at Jeast afford this—a humble post of 
service in which a true and reverent 
worker may live out what life of Christ- 
like endeavour, and speak whatever 
thoughtful word, he has in him, in almost 
pertect freedom.  Pertect freedom of 
course there cannot be where a man has 
to work with others, and those others con- 
stitute, as in the case of a congregation, 
the element of permanent life in which 
his own leadership and ministry is only a 
temporary incident. But the hindrances 
to freedom among us are only those arising 
out of consideration and respect for 
others, and the need of a certain harmony 
of feeling between those engaged in a 
great common work. ‘They are not such 
as any fair-minded man will feel to be a 
difficulty, and it is seldom indeed that 
they will not gradually yield to the freest 
working out of a ministry at once loving 
and devout and inspired by true self- 
devotion. To such a ministry the state 
of the world affords infinite encourage- 
ment—not to a routine ministry, not to 
half-hearted professionalism. There never, 
probably, was a time when the ministry 
was so. poor an investment in any worldl 
aspects, or when it could yield so little of 
any kind of gratification, if done in any 
spirit but the very highest. ; but let any 
man of even fair power take it up with all 


his heart, and give himself thoroughly to 


it, and he will find that there could never 


be a time when his work was more wanted, — 


| 


The great encouragements of the time are | 


nor a time when, done in such a spirit, it 
would meet with warmer appreciation. 


the great needs of the time. The im- 
patience of mere creeds, craving in mer 
hearts for a simple, rational relig 
faith; the distrust of all religi 
forms and conventionaliti 
every setting forth of religio 
hoid of the realities of Jit 
with a voice of helpful pc 
very apathy and alienation 
churches of the mass of the peo: 
great cities, bringing to every 1 
door the saddest and most touc! 
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for fearless and devoted effort—all these 
things are, to every man who has it in 
him to do a true work for Gop and 
Christ, elements of opportunity as noble 
as heart could desire. 

“ Give me a fulcrum for my lever,” said 
the philosopher Arcurmeprs, “and I will 
move the world.” Itis what every young 
minister hopes for as he is looking for- 
ward to his work. He would fain move 
the moral world, and longs for a position 
from which he may be able to doit. That 
position he may find in even the humblest 
post of ministerial service that our churches 
open to him. Wherever there are even a 
few faithful ones united in the desire to 
grow up into a true church of Christ, 
when there is a little band of teachers 
trying to do their best ina Sunday school, 
there is a position from which, if a man 
will be content with small beginnings, and 
has any form of moral and _ religious 
courage in him, he may move the world. 
For what is needed is not new and 
startling methods for presenting our faith 
and winning the ear of the people. We 
need not have our ministers afraid of any 
new methods that may open fairly out in 
the doing of their work, and have indeed 
again and again urged that they must be 
more watchful to see, and prompt to take, 
such openings, and that the full work of 
the present day can not be wrought out 
without they are; but not the less is it true 
herein, as in all things,—the duty that lies 
nearest, first. So it is from keeping up in 
the most perfect efficiency the humble 
workings that we already have, from 
making our small congregations, such as 
they are, more into true churches, ful- 
filling in all kindly faithful ways the 
round of such ministry as waits every- 
where for the departing students of our 
colleges, that they shall grow up to greater 
power and larger work; by faithfulness in 
few things that they shall come to be rulers 
over many. 
= 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
FROM DOUBT TO FAITH. 


WE watched the cold fields sown with corn, 
And said, “ This life is mo-t forlorn.” 

The hungry cows tore up all day, 

We said, “ Thus gond is plucked away.” 
The bitter snow fell fastall night, 

We said, “ Life ends in shrouds of white.” 


Wondering, we watched the early year, 
And said, ‘‘ Lo, tender blades appear.” 
All day the sun, all night the dew, 

We suid, “ Life has its changes too.” 
Slowly came the stems and ears, 

We said, “* Much promise disappears.” 


In Autumn we walked forth again, 

The fields were heaped with yellow grain; 
Then blithely garnered up in store, 

The dangers of the corn were o’er, 

Then said we, “ God is good indeed, 

He watched and blessed the farmer’s seed.” 


We said with tears, “ Increase our faith, 
Even as Thy Son’s disciple saith.” 

We said, “In hope we spend our breath, 
And wait for eyes to see this death.” 
Our souls we give to Him to keep, 

Till angels His great harvest reap. 

And homeward hand-in-hand we went, 
Feeling we knew what this life meant. 


Free Churchman. 
Sia ee eee ivie 
CHURCH CURIOSITIES. —XVI. 
A STRANGE OFFERTORY. 

The New York Sun vouche~ for this:—A preacher 
in a frontier settlement had been collecting money 
for some church object. There was still some 20 
dollars wanting, and after vain efforts to make up 
the deficiency, he pleinly intimated, as he locked 
the church door one day after service, that he 
intended to have that said 20 dollars before any of 
them left the house, At the same time he set the 
example by tossing five dollars on the table. 
Another put down a dollar, another half of a doll#y, 
another a quarter of a dollar, and so on. The 

m read out every now and then the state of 
Bee funds “ Thar’s seven and a half, my friends,” 


“Thar’s nine anda quarter.” “Ten and six bts 
are all that are in the hat, friends and Christian 
brethren.” Slowly it mounted up. “Twelve and 
ahalf.” “Fourteen.” “Fifteen.” “Sixteen and 
three bits,” and so on until it stuck at 19 dollars 
50 cents. “It only wants fifty cents, friends, to 
make up the amount, Will nobody make it up ?” 
Everybody had subscribed, and not a cent more 
was forthcoming. Silence reigned, and how long 
it might have lasted it is difficult to say, had not a 
half dollar been passed through the open window, 
and a rough explanatory voice shouted, “ Here, 
parson, there is your money; let out my gal, I’m 
about tired of waitin’ for her!” 
UNIVERSITY PREACHING. 

In his “ Recollections of O,xtord,” Mr..Cox tells 
us he heard Dr. Tatham deliver the famous sermon 
in which he wished “all the Jarman critics at the 
bottom of the Jarman ocean,” and which concluded 
with a passage less generally known—“ i leave the 
subject to be followed up ky the darned bench of 
bishops, who have little to do, and do not always 
do that little.” As a sample of the old style of 
sermon, he gives the following specimen of sound 
ing verbiage, which was noted down at the time: 
“ A system thus hypothetically elaborated is, after 
all, but an inexplicable concatenatioa of hyper- 
bolical incongruity.” And he says, “such sen- 
tences, delivered in a regular cadence, formed too 
often our Sunday fare, in days happily gone by.” 

RATHER TOO BAD. 

In a work just published, entitled “Last Winter 
in America,” the Rev. F. B. Zincke relates this good 
story. A minister had opened the proceedings 
with prayer. He was followed by a rival preacher. 
The latter, after dwelling for some time on general 
topics, at last came up to his opponent in the fol- 
lowing way: he prayed that the gifts of the Spirit 
might be poured on all his brethren in the mini-try 
abundantly, and then added, “ And on behalf of 
our brother whose words we have just heard, we 
offer this special supplication, that his heart may 
become as soft as his head.” 

A SCOTCH PREACHER. 

Many amusing anecdotes are told of Mr. Robert 
Shirra, minister of the secession church of Kirk- 
caldy. Here are one or two that are vouched for as 
authentic :—Once when he was reading the 119ch 
Psalm, “I will run the way of Thy commandments 
when Thou shalt enlarge my heart,” he said, 
* Well, David, what is your first resolution? ‘7 
will run. Kun away, David, what hinders you. 
What is yournext? ‘Twill run the way cf Thy com- 
mandments. Better run yet, David. What is your 
next? ‘¢ 1 will run the way of Thy commandments 
when Thou shalt enlarge my heart.” No thanks to 
you, David; we could all run as well as you 
with such help.” He was occa-ionally quire 
eloquent as well as quaint. One of the finest 
refutations of the notion of human equality— 
not equality of rights, as we understand it, but 
inherent equality as the French prvclaimed i> (or 
were supposed to have done)—was uttered 
by this minister in reply to a deputation from his 
congregation who had requested his views of the 
then novel doctrines. He said :—‘ My friends, I 
had a call from some of vou the other day, desiring 
to know my opinion on liberty and equality; when 
I told you, if you came here to-day, I might let you 
know. Now, since I had your visit I have travelled 
in spirit over the universe, and I shall just tell you 
what I have seen in my travels. I have travelled 
over the earth, its frozen and burning zones, 
mountains and valleys, moi-t places and dry, fertile 
lands and sandy deserts, and I have found men 
aod children, big and little, strong and weak, wise 
and ignorant, good and bad, powerful ard helpless. 
rich and poor. Wo equality there. I have travelled 
through the sea, its depths and shosls, rocks and 
sandbanks, whirlpools and eddies; and I have found 
monstersand worms, whalesand herrings, sharksand 
shrimps, mackerel and sprats, the strong devouring 
the weak, the big swallowing the little. Wo equality 
there. I have ascended to heaven with its greater 
and lesser lights, suns and satellites, and I have 
found thrones and dominions, principalities and 
powers, angels and archangels, cherubim and 
seraphim. Vo equality there. I have descended 
into hell, and there I found Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils, and his grim counsellors, Moloch and 
Belial, tyrannising over the other devils, and all of 
them over wicked men’s souls. Vo equality there. 
This is what I have seen in my travels, and [ think 
I have travelled far enough; but if any of you are 
not altogether satisfied with what I have told you, 
and wish to go in search of liberty and equality 
yourselves, you may find them somewhere that I 
have not visited. You need not travel the same 
road that I have done, for I can tell you pos tively 
you will not find what you want on the earth, 
neither in the sea, neither in heaven, neither in 
hell. If you think of finding them any where else, 
you may try. Meanwhile I have given you all the 
information Ican. 1t rests with you to make a 
proper use of it.” 

AN ODD CONCATENATION. 

In reporting Dr. Vaughan’s speech at Doncaster, 
in which he referred to the possible decease of 
Chureb Establishments, at the close of the proceed- 


ings, the local journal relates, wish unconscious | 


gravity, “The choir then sang ‘Who Killed Cock 


R bin?” after which Dr. Vaug! an closed the meet- | 


ing by a few seasonable observations on the uncer- 
tainty of human life.” 


THE UNITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY BOARD, 


On Monday last the annual public examinations of 
the students in connection with the above institu- 
tion were commenced in the lecture room of the 
Memorial Hall, and the whole of the meetings 
arising out of them have been attended with great 
Interest and pleasure. We noticed present, at 
various times during the proceedings, the follow- 
ing :—Revs. Dr. Beard, W. Gaskell, M.A., John 
Wright, B.A., and Brooke Herford (tutors); Henry 
Green, M.A. and S. A. Strinthal (visitcrs); R. M. 
Shipman, E-q. (president); Ivie Mackie, E q. (trea- 
surer) ; Rev. James Drummond, B.A.,and E C, Hard- 
ing, E-q. (secretaries); Revs. H. E. Dowson, B.A. 
(Gee Cross), D. Davis, B.A. (Lancaster), Jeffery 
Worthington (Bolton), H. M‘Kean (Oldbury), Chas, 
C. Coe (Lricester), H. Eachus (Coseley), G. Ride 
(Chorley), H. Austin, (Cirenceste:) D. Berry 
(Mossley), J. Freeston (Rochdale), J. Harrop, E. 
Allen (Lydgate), G. H. Wells, MA. (Gorton), H. 
Hill (Stanniogton), T. Timmins, B, Glover 
(Crewe), D. Matts (Ballymoney), James W. 
Braithwaite (Horsham), F. Revitt (Motiram), Jas. 
C. Street and E. H. Hopkinson (Neweastle on-Tyne), 
A. Rushton (Blackley), W. George Cadman (Dob 
Lane), John G. Slater (Aberdeen), W. W. Robinson 
(Boston), T. E. Poynting (Monton), C. T. Poynt- 
ing, B.A. (Monton), W. Oates (Birkenhead), John 
Fox (Heywood), J. Black, M.A. (Stockport), H, 
Williamson (Dundee), Joseph Smith (Idle), J. Birks 
(Kingswood), M. C. Frankland (Chowbent), George 
Fox (Park Lane), W. H. Herford, B.A., C. B. Upton, 
B.A. (Liverpool); Mr. Pinnock, Mayor of Newport, 
I.W.; Messrs. B. Heape, W. H. Talbot, Geo. Smith, 
E. Bowman, M.A., W.A. Case, M.A. (London), J. H. 
Reynolds, Alderman C. S. Grundy, Richard Aspden,, 
John Armstrong, Joseph Lupton (Leeds), Smith 
Golland, Harry Rawson, John A. Cleworth, Thomas 
Rawson, Jesse Pilcher, Miles Mayall, D. Buckley 
Joseph Wrigley (Mossley), J. E. Hey wood (Oldham), 
John Grundy (Summerseat), W. Hickin, jun., F. 
Ashton, T. Elgood (Sale), G. T. Taylor, G. W. 
Walmsley, C. J. Herford, Prter Eckersley, B. Tem- 
plar, George Lemmon, F. Taylor (Bolton), William 
Shaweross ; Major Coppock (Stockport), Dr. Mar- 
cus and Dr. Kestenberg. : 
The various days’ examinations were as follows * 
MONDAY. 
Junior Greek, Rev. W. GASKiLL, M.A, 
Middle Greek, Rev. W. GaskKeLr, M.A. 
History of Evclesiastical Opinions, Part I., Rev. J. RB. 

Bearp, DD. 

History of Ecclesiastical Opinions, Part II., Rev. J. R. 

BrearD, D.D. 

The Work of the Preacher—its Spirit and Methods, Rey, 

BRoOKE HERFORD, 

TUESDAY. 
Literature and Interpretation; Old Testament, 

Rev. J. R. BEanp, DD. 

Literature and Interpretation; Old Testament. Part IL., 

Rev. J. R. Bearp, D.D. 

Enyli h Literature, Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A, 
Senivr Greek, Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Literature and Interpretition; New Testament, the 

Syuoptics. Part L., Rev. J. R. Beary. D.D. 

Ditto ditto Part 11, Rev J. R. BEARD, D.D, 
Greek History aud Literature, 'ev. W. GASKELL, M,A. 
Political Economy, Rev. Joun WaiGut, B.A, 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 
Was held at six v’clock on Monday evening; R.M. 
SHIPMAN, Esq, presiding. 

The annual report, was read by the Rev. J. Drum- 
MOND, one: f the honorary secretaries :— 

During the session there had bern 15 students engaged 
in the regular courses of study. Mr. Matthews, one of 
the students had been counecte! with the Boad as an 
Owens scholar during the first t rm. Mr. Coleman had 
held an Owens scholaiship during the whol» year, and 
would®continue his counection with the Board till the 
end of vext yer. The committee regrrited that n ne of 
the retiring students had ssuzht the advantayes of con- 
tinued s'udy by becoming cardidats for the scholar- 
ship. Of the six students who had completed their 
¢ urse, Mr. Whitham had an invitation to become the 
minister of Christ Church, Nottingham; Mr. Macdovald 
would enter upon mivisterial duties at Nantwich; Mr, 
Brunton would occupy the pulpit at Middl-sborough, 
The annual examin tion of candidates for admission was 
held as usual in Ociober. Ouly two wer» selected as 
equal to the requirements of the Boiwd—Mr. William 
Fieeston, of Bury; and Mr. Thomas Bennett Br adrick, 
of Dukinfield. Jn accordance wiih a suggestion made in 
the ultered rules advpfed at the last auuual meeting, & 
course of lectures on tlie laws of liealth had been delivered 
by Dr. J. 8. Fletcher, aud which it was hoped the 
studeuts would fine of great service in their future 
career. The committee had to ackuowledge with thanks 
the receipt of two volumes for the librsry, fiom the 
Rev. E. Kell, and complete :e's of the Prospective and 
Nationa Reviews, from Mrs. Chailes J. Herford. They 
must also again record their indebtedue-s to Miss 
Yates, whose muuificence had to a great extevt re- 
lievd them fr.m the ctherwise very serious embar- 
rassment of a defective subscription li-t They could 
rot, however, regard the necessity for such generous 
donations without the gravest anxiety, aud they would 
earnestly pre-s upon the atentiou of their friends the 

eat importance of obtaining increis: d subscriptions. 

hey would also venture t» ell the attention «f sub- 
seribers to the fict that subscriptious were due on the 
Ist January in each year; and as they had experienced 
some slizlit dithculties from the tardiness with which 
some of thir supplies had arrived, they would 1 quest 
their supporters 10 be so kind as to remit thir subseri 
tions when applied for. They trust:d that when their 
wants were iuily made known, tieir appeal! would not 
be in vain but that their succes ors in office would be 
able to carry on their labours with an inci eased sense of 
geveral approval and sym) a hy. 

Mr. Georor Wapsworty, jun., read the finan- 
cial statement, showing the expenditure to be 


Part I., 


| £1,305. 6s.5d., and the income only £1,167. 93. 114., 
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and leaving a balanee due to the banker of 
£147. 16s. 6d. The amounts received for subscrip- 
tions were—arrears of 1867, £55 163.3; for 1868 
(old), £710. 93.; ditto (new), £24. 63. 6d.; total, 
£790. 11s. 64. 

Mr. RicHarp ASPDEN asked what was the amount 
of the outstanding subscriptions. 

The As-IsTANT SECRETARY replied that they 
amounted to about £120, of which some £25 or 
£30 had been received since the 1st of January, 
and which had not come into the accounts of last 
year. 

The CHArrMAN: So that in fact the real defi- 
ciency would amount to about £25 less than 
£147. 16s. 6d. 

Rev. D. Davis moved the adoption of the report. 

Mr J. Lupron, Leeds, seconded the resolution, and 
said he agreed with the passage in the report which 
lamented that none of the students had sought 
the advantages of continued study by becoming 
candidates for the Owens College Scholarship; and 
he thought that so valuable an adjunct should not 
be disregarded. He was glad to find that some of 
the students were going out to begin their 
ministerial Jabours. He knew two of the stations 
they were going to—Nantwich and Middlesborough 
—to be important centres. He adverted to the 
unsatisfactory condition of the accounts—one- 
tenth of the subscriptions being uncollected. The 
expenditure was £1,300, and there was a deficit of 
over £140. He should like to know whether this 
deficit came from one district or more? It was 
well this should be known, and the local treasurers 
of such districts should resign at once if they could 
not collect the sub-criptions in a moderate time. 
These unpaid subscriptions had a very prejudicial 
effect upon the future subscription list, and be bim- 
self had refused to pay a subscription due in one 
year in another. 

Mr. WApDswWoRTH explained that Bristol was 
in arrears £30, London £30, and Liverpool £40. Of 
the remaining £20, £10 was deficient in Manchester, 
and the remaining £10 was scattered over different 
parts of the country. 

Dr. BrarpD agreed with Mr. Lupton in regretting 
‘that there was no candidate for the Owens College 
scholarship this year. He had not lost sight of it. 
He had represented it to the students, and he was 
not surprised that there was no application; but it 
must not be inferred that the students were 
inferior this year, for that was not at all the case, but 
there were peculiar circumstances, mostly of a 
domestic character, which had prevented students 
from applying for the scholarship. It so happened 
that domestic circumstances and scholarship 
qualities did not happen to coincide in any one of 
these individuals, 

Mr. Eppowrs Bowman said that this should be 
left to the students themselves, 

The appointment of officers, and votes of thanks 
to the visitors, Rev. H. Green and S,A.Steinthal, and 
to Rev. C. C. Coe for his kindness in consenting to 
conduct the dedicatory service, closed the pro- 
ceedings. 

THE ANNUAL SOIREE 
was held, as usual, on Tuesday evening, the large 
‘room of the Memorial Hall being quite full; and it 
‘was pleasant to recognise many of the rank and 
ile of the neighbouring congregations amongst the 
auuience. R. M. Shipman, Esq., again presided. 

The CHAIRMAN said that in 1853, now fifteen 
years ago, some gentlemen, whom he saw around 
him, and who felt the want of an institution for edu- 
cating for the ministry these men who could not 
expect to attain to the advantages of the Man- 
chester New College, met togetber, and a nucleus 
was laid for something-—they hardly then knew 
what, nor what proportion it would ultimately be 
developed to. Little by little it grew, until, in 
1854, the promoters of the Unitarian Home Mis- 
sionary Board opened its doors with six pupils. 
Many and serious fears were then entertained for 
its success. Some thought they would do no 
good at all, others that they would do so much 
good that tbey would ruin the Manchester New 
College. At the end of fourteen years he left 
them to judge of the usefulness of the institution 
by the work which was achieved. Steadily, dur- 
ing the first three years, the tutors attended 
to their duties, and steadily did the students 
attend to theirs. At the end of them they had 
fifteen or sixteen students, and they felt strong 
enough to attempt—what was then an experi- 
ment—to hold their first gathering such as the 
present, This meeting was a proof how they had 
progressed. Their first president was Mr. James 
Yates, who gave them his countenunce and support, 
and in their younger days to know that a man of 
high qualification, varied learning, and undoubted 
position should consent to be their president was 
very encouraging. As Mr, Yates was unable, from 
age, to attend, it fell to his (the chairman’s) lot to 
preside on that occasion. But to-night he had 
been invited, not as a locum tenens for any other 

gentleman, but in his own behalf. (Hear, hear.) 
At the time of that soirée six students were 
sent forth, and from that time to the present 
twelvé soirées had been held, not only suc- 
cessively, but successfully. At the present time 57 
students had been educated, and, with one or two 
exceptions, were now actively and usefully em- 
ployed in the duties for which they prepared them- 
selves. This was enough to render them satisfied 
with the results of the Home Missionary Board. 


Without it they would have been at a great loss in 
many of the pulpits and many of the missionary 
districts, and it was preity certain that but for this 
board the missionary cause must have languished 
in many parts of England. The young men were 
from all classes except the most educated ; not that 
they were uneducated men, but they came more 
from the ranks of the hand workers than the head 
workers. He had before him a list, which was pub- 
lished last year, of the fifty students who had left 
them, They had been sent to London, and as far 
north as Dundee ard Aberdeen, as far west as 


Liverpool, aud as far as Nottingham and Leicester. 
This was sufficient to prove that the institution 
was not merely local for Manchester and neigh- 
bourhood, but that it had really become what it 
it had been designed to be—a national institution. 
The Rev. J. Brack said he had gladly accepted 
the invitation of the committee to say a few words, 
because it gave him the opportunity of expressing 
his interest in their missionary undertakings. There 
was a time in his own experience when such guid- 
ance as a Unitarian mission could afford might have 
saved him a long and anxious conflict. As to the 
merit of this institution and the details of the work 
which it was doing so well, he would leave others to 
speak who could speak from a better knowledge 
and with moreauthority. One word only he would 
like to say with reference to an objection which 
had been alluded to this evening and on former 
occasions,viz , that the efforts of the Home Missionary 
Board are merely adding to the number of halt- 
educated ministers. Now it seemed to him that 
objection sprang from the hastiest of first glances. 
In this, as in every denomination, if there were life 
in it, men would arise from among the Jess educated, 
the professionally uneducated classes, who out of the 
fullness of their hearts would desire and endeavour 
to speak the truth that wasin them. It was not 
for this or any other board to assume the function 
of determining who or what class of men should 
take part in the active missions of the Church. 
What was given them to choose upon was simply 
whether labourers of the class referred to should or 
should not be assisted with an education suited to 
their circumstances. (Hear,hear.) Onthis ground 
he thought the board deserved the respect and 
and support of all, because it had engaged the 
services of our ablest men for this useful work, and 
bad done more to raise the standard of education 
for missionaries than had been done or attempted 
by any other denomination, On the general ques- 
tion of Unitarian missions he could speak almost 
from an external point of view, for he bad not for- 
gotten his earlier impressions about them. He had 
become convinced of their many peculiar advan- 
tages. He would not be understood to say that 
Unitarians alone had the power of doing something 
to satisfy the requirements of the times. In all 
denominations, liberal and honest men were to be 
found whose labours were contributing to the great 
ends we had in view. We felt ourselves to be 
labourers together with them. But Unitarians had 
very great and very special advantages. The reli- 
gious want of the hour was a quite definite one— 
indeed, it was the one want, as Jesus Christ used to 
say, of all men—the want namely of a whole 
heart and a single eye. On the intellectual 
side, this exhibited itself in a desire to harmo- 
nise science with religion. The chairman had 
expressed a hope that the world was not losing 
its hold upon religion. For himself, he thought 
it was not. The very materialists, to whose 
case the chairman had alluded, showed us 
that in the least likely circumstances men would 
seek a religion of some kind. More recently, some 
of the leaders of the material philosophy were be- 
ginning to draw very clearly the line between 
matter and mind. That was the opening of an era 
in which due place would be given to whatever is 
loftiest and holiest in man. There had been a time 
of troubled darkness with many. ‘The sun, for 
their horizon, had gone down; but they remained 
even then with open eyes and ears listening for the 
sounds of the morning. Now, again, the light 
was shining in; a murmuring which, as the sailors 
say, accompanies the sunrise like a Memnon’s 
voice, was heard on the waters; and assuredly the 
ascending light would shine more and more unto 
the perfect day. The true difficulty was not as to 
the existence of religion, but its consistency with 
science. Now the Unitarians had solved the problem 
at once, when they had concluded that acceptance 
with God depended entirely upon a man’s faithful- 
fulness to his conscience. Science was left to its 
own province, and they could appreciate its high 
value without any misgiving. He had spoken of 
the felt need of consistency on the intellectual side. 
There was another aspect—that connected with our 
active life. Here also Unitarianism had the advan- 
tage. With others, the doctrines of original sin and 
eternal punishment imparted an ascetism to their 
religion which could not be ignored. No doubt the 
majority of Christians lived and felt much like 
ourselves. But their views of business and of 
their relation to the natural world were out of 
hirmony with their creed. According to that, the 
grand aim of this life was just to escape the wrath 
to come. With ourselves, the present bears to a 
future life the relation which the child bears to the 
man ; and there isno sense of inconsistency between 
our common life and our religion. He might have 
touched upon another advantage we possessed—- 
the political and ecclesiastical one, But it was not 


necessary for him to repeat what they had all neard 
so often on the question of creeds. With such 


| advantages, he trusted they would not be found 


inactive. He looked forward to the time when the 
world would at last receive as its acknowledged 
religion the truths in which they placed their faith. 
They were to labour towards that consummation, 
neither allowing their zeal to overstep their respect 
for the rights of conscience, nor letting their reve- 
rence for these impede their activity. They could 
not in any form be exclusionists or oppressors. 
But in that day, when, as Jesus Christ -fore- 
saw, the meek shall inherit the earth, then 
should they go in and possess the good land which 
the Lord their God giveth them, 

Mr. JosrpH Lupton expressed his warm interest 
in the Home Missionary Board, and urged that 
greater support should be given to it by the de- 
nomination at large. He had been asked especially 
to repeat to that large meeting what he had said 
the night before, that subscribers ought to be 
prompt in paying subscriptions when due, and he 
spoke of the towns, of which he was very glad 
to say Leeds was not one, which were in arrears. 
He concluded by expressing the pleasure he felt 
in seeing how chastely and beautifully the decora- 
tlon of the hall bad been carried out by Mr. Wor- 
tbhington, the arebitect. 

The CHAIRMAN alluded to the dedicatory service 
to be held the following evening, and expressed hig 
pleasure that Mr. Coe had consented to conduct if, 

The Rev. C. C. Cox said that it was rather he 
who bad to thank the committee for the honour 
they had done him in inviting him, Though, how- 
ever, he would rather that the students had 
bad to address him than that he should have 
to address them, yet he was sure if he could 
only infuse into the service one-tenth of the 
good feeling he had towards the students, 
it would not be altogether a failure, As 
to the interest he took ia the labours of the Home 
Missionary Board, he cculd only say that very soon 
after his own ministerial education was finished he 
had felt it his duty to manifest bis sense of the im- 
portance of the Board, and had made himself a life 
member; and this year, long before he had any 
idea that he should be selected to take part with 
them, he had made arrangements to be present at 
the examination. (Hear, hear.). He was glad to 
see it in its home at that hall, and when he thought 
of the great number of efficient men who had gone 
forth from it, he felt that the institution had great 
claims to their support and sympathy. It seemed 
to answer some of their greatest needs. . There 
are three things that struck him with wonder. 
Frst, that there was a great deficiency of youn 
men to swell the ranks of the ministry. Some ha 
not the means as educated men to enter it, and 
others who have the means did not like the pro- 
spect, partly, perhaps, because they did not think 
the ministry the best opening in a worldly point of 
view, and partly because they shrank from the 
criticisms that generally were poured upon the 
minister’s devoted head, The second was that in 
spite of all their activities, there is a very large 
number of the people associated with no kind of 
religion—some in respectable positions of life, and 
some amongst the poor; while many were even in 
positive antagonism to it, careless and indifferent— 
often neglecting their wives and families, and 
ready to drop into the ranks of pauperism. To 
this class especially their missionaries needed 
to go, and he should rejoice to hear of their 
doing a good and faithful work amongst them. 
The other marvel to him was that our churches, 
with all their efforts, did not seem to increase ag 
they ought to do. He suspected, however, that 
the reason was in part that they need a more 
definite organisation as well as a little more posi- 
tive teaching. (Hear, hear.) If there were a more 
popular element in the government of our churches 
he was sure they would be more attractive to & 
vast number of people. But while he believed 
there was a great work for the ministers trained 
in the Home Missionary Board to do, he 
also heartily believed in the necessity of draw- 
ing them from all ranks of life. He would like to 
see the rich men in their congregations not onl 
supporting with generous pecuniary aid such insti- 
tutions, but doing one thing more, and that was— 
he would like to see some of them sending their 
sons into the ministry; or at least if they saw one 
of their sons showing any signs of fitness for if, 
devoting him to it; yes, and endowing him, if 
necessary, that he may be able to live as comfort- 
ably as bis brothers, (Applause.) 

W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., of London, who was very 
warmly received, made a most effective speech, 
which we regret that we cannot report in full. 
After thanking the meeting for the kind welcome 
which had been given him, he said it seemed 
almost an impertinence for one like himself to 
come forward to address such a meeting; but the 
common subject they had at heart and the common 
interests in which they were engaged emboldened 
him, in compliance with the call of the chair- 
man, to doso. He might also put in a further 
excuse, and that was that, when he left University 
College, it was his lot to be thrown somewhat into 
the power of Manchester life, and he then learned 
_a lesson which had not been without its effect upom 
his subsequent career. He had, moreover, another 
credential, and that was that, as @ student, he re- 
ceived the kindly help of their first aes = to 
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whom such proper reference had been made—Mr. 
Yates. (Hear, hear.) It must not, however, be 
on merely personal matters that he must address 
them, but rather upon those common interests in 
which they were all so deeply concerned. And he 
wished to say that he had often heard in London of 
the Home Missionary Board, and read its reports, 
and made himself acquainted with its doings, but 
until then circumstances had prevented him 
being present at one of their meetings. As it hap- 
pened that he himself did a good deal in the way 
of examination, he was fortunate in being able to 
drop in and hear one of theirs. Now, he knew 
from experience that it was possible to have a very 
learned examination—one, indeed, that would 
rather show the learning of the examiner than that 
of the examined; but he had not felt that this was 
the case here. He must say that he had been 
surprsed by what he heard. As he listened to 
the papers on the “Literature and Interpretation 
of the Scriptures,” that day, he could not. help 
feeling that he should have liked to have his 
friend Mr, Sharpe at his side, who was so skilled in 
biblical questions. As he heard the various answers 
given, he was greatly surprised by them, and 
impressed with their accuracy, as also with the way 
in which the students had been led to cultivate the 
power of reproducing the substance of the lectures 
that had been given them; and more than all, he 
Was: pleased to see that they were brought to 
appreciate the spirit of what was taught them. 
Well, this first examination was an excellent 
employment of an hour; but it was followed by 
another on English Literature—running over poetry, 
history, fable and story—which appeared to him 
almost exhaustive. It wasthe whole range of Eng- 
lish literature, from Anglo-Suxon times, epitomised; 
giving the fresh sentiment of Cuaucer, and 
the stately beauty of Milton, as well as the 
significance and grandeur of Shakespeare. He 
could assure the students that his feeling was how 
great, under such tutors, was the privilege which 
they enjoyed. (Hear, hear. If there was one thing 
he feared at all it was lest they should contentedly 
rest upon what they then got. The information 
was so full, the scholarship so accurate, that he felt 
they would need to remember that it was not the 
mere possession of knowledge, but the acquiring 
of it, which would strengthen their powers and fit 
them for their great and solemn duties. (Hear.) 
Mr, Case then proceeded to draw a distinction be- 
tween the congregations in the north and those in 
London. In the north, he said, they were strong 
and succeeded pretty well in what they undertook 
to do; but in London there were great difficulties 
in the way of combination. London, in fact, was 
a great number of towns aggregated together, and 
our congregations there could not unite for common 
action with the same ease as those in the north are 
able to do. He had heard before of the feeling re- 
ferred to by the Chairman of there having been a 
fear, on the part of some attached to Manchester 
New College, lest injury might be done to it by the 
establishment of the Home Missionary Board. He 
might say that his interestin the College was great, 
and that he was thrown into intimate relations 
with those engaged in conducting it, but he had 
never heard a word of jealousy expressed respect- 
ing the Board. They bad both one common 
object—they might be doing a somewhat differ- 
ent work—but the one common object both 
had was that of sending out able men to do 
God’s work in Christ’s spirit. (Hear, hear.) In 
reparing them for this work, both were doing their 
best to help on the progress of truth, and through 
it the progress of the world. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped, therefore, that in regard to each other’s 
work they should hear nothing whatever of jealousy. 
How could there be any? And he must be per- 
mi\ted to say that, with Mr. Gaskell as one of the 
Visitors of the College—than whom he knew none 
who did more work—(loud applause)—he was sure 
no such feeling could arise. Having spoken of 
the nature and character of the particular work 
which was before them, he would just add 
a word as to the lesson they all ought to take 
home to themselves, which was this: That if we 
are to have effective ministers, they must be 
backed by a religious and earnest laity. (Hear, 
hear.) The laity had their part to do, and 
must strengthen the hands of their ministers, 
not by merely contributing a guinea to an insti- 
tution like the Home Missionary Board, or by 
mere words, but by giving them personal help, 
sympathy, and co-operation. And there was 
yet another way in which the laity might help 
ministers in the performance of their duties, and 
that was by living up to the truths which they 
taught. Ia spite of all opposition, in spite of its 
being an age of compromise (for the time for com- 
promise was not yet come), they must be faithful 
to that truth which would endure after all the 
creeds and all the dogmas which compel the human 
will had passed away. They must live by it, and 
speek it uncompromisingly, and impress upon their 
children the necessity of speaking it fearlessly and 
freely. By so doing they would be instruments of 
blessing, not only to themselves but to the children 
that might come after them. (Loud applause.) 
After a short interval, the proceedings recom- 
menced with a short address by the Rev. Brooke 
BRFORD. 
“The Cuarrman then mentioned the names of the 
retiring students, viz, Messrs, Leyland, Walker, 


Miskimmio, Brunton, Macdonald, and Whitham, 
and as chairman of the committee of the institu- 
tion, bore testimony to their success as students, 
and to the way in which they had conducted them- 
selves, and concluded by asking the good wishes of 
all present as an encouragement to them in the 
great work of reclaiming the erring and the sinful, 
in which they were about to engage. 

Mr. LryLanD, the senior retiring student, in 
reply, expressed his own thanks, and those of his 
fellow students, to the committee, subscribers, and 
tutors of the institution, and to the members of the 
different congregations to which they had had to 
preach, who had so kindly received them, But there 
was a way, he thought, in which they might show 
their thanks far better than by mere verbal! phrases, 
He believed they all entered the institution with 
a Christian spirit in them, and it still remained, and 
he hoped that by the diligence with which they 
might hereafter Jabour in spreading the great 
truths they all had at heart, they would thus show, 
in more substantial form, their sincerest thanks. 
(Applause.) 

The Rev. J.C, Stren, as one of the old students, 
gave an interesting narrative of the work that was 
being done at Choppington—a work begun and 
carried on by the former students of that board. 

The Rev. S. A. STSINTHAL, as one of the visitors, 
said a few words, bearing his testimony to tbe 
general excellence of the different papers read by 
the students. 

The usual vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
the meeting to a close. 

VISITORS’ ADDRESS, 

At half-past four on Weduesday afternoon, the 
company adjourned from the lecture room to the 
hallabove, when the Rey. S, A. SretnrHat delivered 
the visitors’ address: 

You have now, gentlemen, arrived at what I have little 
doubt you consider the most agreeable portion of these 
three srduous days—the clese of your annual examina- 
tion. You, gent’emen, kuow as well as [ can do—nay, 
indeed, better than any of us who have sat listening 
here—what the true value of your examination has been. 
It is unjust to judge of the real progress made by the 
results which can be produced in a few short hours, 
Accidental circumstances may have made some answers 
fall short of what you arereally able to accomplish, or may 
in some cases have enabled you to seem—pardon me if I 
say it—more deeply acquainted with a subject than it 
would be reasonable to expect from you. Nay, further, 
it is not so much the absolute amount of knowledge 
which a man carries away with him which renders the 
years spent here so valuable, as the training and dis- 
cipline ) our minds and hearts will have received, if you 
have us d arizht the opportunities which have been 
offered to you here. Some of you are pies*nt to day 
whom I addressed two years ago at the clo-e of a similar 
examination. I have very little doubt but that if some 
of the questions which you then answered with such 
accuracy were put to you to-day, you would be unable to 
give the details you then had at your command, even if 
all the greater facts are still vividly impressed upon your 
memories. But this is not to be grieved over. The 
acquiring of those details trained your mental powers, 
their arrangement under their fitting categories exer- 
cised your reasoning powers, and but a very slight 
study of your notes or of the right authorities 
will quickly bring to mind the facts which now seem 
forgotten. “No man learns much without forgetting 
something. A very learned man, speaking of one of his 
contemporaries, said, “‘I have forgotten more than he 
ever knew.” The mere acquisition of a large number of 
facts, or the remembrance of many details, do not make 
up education. The time spent in academical study is 
valuable chiefly becanse it gives the mind the advantage 
of comivg under the influeuces of well-trained int-llests, 
that are able to guide their pupils into the best ways of 
pursuing knowledge and acquiring wisdom, ‘The study 
of language gives exactness and quickens nicety of ob- 
servation. You have to discriminate between the slight 
shades of meaning in words which represent similar 
ideas in different languages, slight shades which it it so 
difficult to reproduce in translation, yet without which 
all translation is robbed of its chief grace. You may not 
perhaps pursue your Greek studies in future sufficiently 
to become critics of the New Testament; but if you have 
used aright the lessons you receive under such able 
guidance here, you will not have failed to see what power 
is given to a speaker by the accuracy of his language, and 
the fitness of his words to express the exact meaning he 
intends to convey to his heareis. It is impossible to 
overrate the advantage which you will obtain by a close 
attention to the grammar of the Greek language, as it, 
like the study of the grammar of any language, is at the 
same time a discipline in accuracy auda training in logic, 
The very fact that your time of study is so short as to 
exclude mathematics from your course, renders it all the 
more important that you should devote to this one branch 
the most diligent and conscientious work. I am sure 
that all who have listened to the examinations of the 
Greek classes will have been pleased with the progress 
you have made, and the facility you have already at- 
tained. With especial praise would I mention the 
Middle Greek. A good foundation has been Jaid, 
and if I venture to urge upon you not to relax, but 
rather to increase your attention to accuracy in gram- 
matical knowledg¢, it is not because I have to find 
fault, but because L know from experience the value 
of such exactne s, and the serious evils of its absence. 
The remaining obj-cts to which your attention has been 
directed during the year have had a more special bearing 
upon your future professional duties. No one can doubt 
but that the men who are to speak to the people on the 
most important topics which can touch humanity should 
be well acquainted with the history and Jiterature of 
their own language. It is, however, 1mpossible fuirly to 
value the literature of any language without some ac- 
quaintance with what has been produced by other nations ; 
and your tutors have wirely chosen the literature of 
Greece to give yon this means of comparison, a literature 
which contains for every form :f literary expression 
models unsurpas:ed by any other nation, which you will 
te able to appreciate all the more the closer your atten- 
tion has been directed to the study of the language of "he 
New Testament. Though the koine dialektos has not 
the classic grace of the dialect in which Thuey dides wrote, 
nor the melodious flow of Homer’s verse, it will have 
helpéd you to read with comparatively little trouble what 


has been written in Greek ; and if you devote, as I trust 
you will do in future years, sufficient time and attention 
to the increase of your present knowledge, you will be 
able to enjoy more fully than you have duue as yet the 
varied stores of classical literature, aud thereby become 
better able to appreciate what has beeu accomp.ished in 
your own langusge, and to employ its tr:asures with 
greater tasteandretinement. The hi tory of ecclesiastical 
opiuion, which you have pursued, enubles you not only 
to trace the gradual encroacliments which have been 
made upon the primitive simplicity of Curist, and to 
point out the sources of those avetrines wich you do not 
accept, as well as those you believe tv b+ true, but, if you 
exert your own reflection on the materiils whieh your 
tutor, trom his vast accumulated knowledge, has oftered 
to you, it will give you the power to see how there are 
wants of human nature which caunot be ignored without 
giving vise to covrespouding errors, aud will therefore 
teach you to be broad and catholic in your future work, 
ministering as far as in you lies to eve'y religious need 
of man, and generous in judging of the errors which 
you think you find in others. You have had practical 
guidance in the science of interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. No branch of a theologian’s :tudy can be more 
importavt than this, for, thouyh religion his a wider 
basis than the Scriptures, and it is uot only through a 
knowledge of whut is contained iu the Old and New 
Testameuts, thut the soul can find access to its Father, 
yet there is no possibility of finding elsewhere so com- 
plete a manifestation of the unspeakable perfections of 
God as in the record which has been handed down to us 
of the history of the race among whom alone the worship 
of the one true God was preserved in such purity as to 
give birth at last to the Gospel. Bound by no slavish 
fears unto the letter, but reverently guided by the spirit 
of truth, you will, I hope, have learned how ‘o use that 
precions gift to man, the Bible, without suffering it to 
be as it has been to many, a hindrance in the search for 
pure religion. To guide the theologian in his great 
study, no branch of kuowledge is useless. ‘lo make a 
perfect theologian, all science 1s needed. Your time is 
all too short; the time which even the longest period of 
academical life affords is far too brief, eveu to learn the 
first rudiments of knowledge in many branches which at 
the present day are spreading fortl in every direc.ion ; 
but as your future work is to be specially directed to 
missionary enterprise, as far as possib'e, is js well that 
your attention is turned to the investigation of those 
greut moral laws which govern the social life of man, 
Men often speak of political economy as a hard, cold 
science, because they du not comprebeud what't is ab ut 
which they are speaking. 1n the great universe of God 
there is no room for chauce. All His laws are loving, 
because they are divine; and are truly wire, because they 
are so full of love. Human wisdom lies in learuin 
the will of God, and obeying it: and those who only fin 
the laws of God in the material universe are blind to 
perbaps the grandest manifestations of His glory. Poli- 
tical economy is but the science which traces the laws by 
which God governs the social relations of man. Tho:elaws 
are just as sure in their operation as ae the law~ which 
govern the relations of the stars. To kuow them, and, 
knowing them, to submit to their operstion, and thereby 
make them min‘ster to our happiness, is the duty and 
will be the blessedness of man. It was with great plea- 
sure that I heard theanswers given in the class of pastoral 
theology, The practic:] sugge-tions which the lectures 
had evidently contained seem to have teen well appre- 
ciated by you, and I am sure you will find them very 
useful fo you in the course of yuur future ministerial 
life, even where circumstances compel you to depart 
from some of the details which have been put before 
you. I cannot allow this brief review of your 
studies to close without r-ferring to oue subject to 
which I understand your atteution |as been called, 
although it has not come before us in your public 
examination. I mean the physiological lectures of Dr, 
Fletcher. I can speak witi some auth rity, fiom per- 
soval experience, iu say ing that in some phasrs of minis. 
terial work, nothing ein be of grater service than an 
acquaintance with the luws of healih. Valuableas such 
kuow!edge is to every man, for no education can be con- 
sidered complete without itr, the minister, who has to 
visit among the neglected classes of our large towns, will 
rarely find a day pass on which such kuowledge is not 
called into useful action. The only warving I would 
veniure to give, is that you should not deem yourselves 
qualified to act as advisers iu cases of illuess, because 
of your acquaintance wifh some of the bioad facts of 
physiological science. Briefly and hurriediy have I 
glanced at the varied subjecis which have been brought 
before our notice during the examinations of those three 
days. May Tadd a few general words of advice befure I 
close. You are, while attending the various lectures and 
classes at the Bourd, spending years which will have an 
incalculable influence upon the whole of ) our future life, 
and remembering the positions you will be callei upon 
to fill, upon the lives of those to whom you will have to 
minister, You entered upon your studies here at an age 
when you could understand the solemn nature of the 
responsibilities you undert: ok; but we are a!l aware that 
to keep alive the fervour of high enthusiasm is no easy 
task, and it canuot be amiss for me to remind you,and in 
reminding you let me be allowed to remiud myself »lso, 
of the noblé aim which should always be vefore the mind 
of a minister of the Gospel. It is a noble p)olession to 
which we are devoted. Butif itisso noble, then ought we 
to strive to be worthy of the vocation wherewith we are 
called. Your portion of duty while you are here as 
students is that of preparatun. You must devote your- 
self to that work with all your heart; and let me say 
that here you will be beset by one particular temptation, 
because of tlre very fact that you approach your studies at 
an age above thatof ordivary students. It is but vatural 
that you should think yourselves best able to judge what 
you require, and will select for special attention those 
subjects which you think most importiot. I will not 
tell you thut this is wrong, but beware lest this natural 
tendency should lead you to give le-s than is due to any 
discipliue which you think less necessary to your pre- 
paratioo, Give credit to the wider experience and 
maturer judgment of your tutors, and believe that they 
will not ask you to waste your time. There ave very few 
men who do hot look back upon their days of student life 
without regret that they were not wis rn their genera~ 
tion. Believe me it is not an empty plirase we use, when 
we wish that we cou'd be students once again. These 
quiet hours will never return. Ouce plunged into the 
busy life of the practical minister, we all feel how much 
we have missed, by not avsiling our elves to thevery full 
of the opportunities which never are offered again. This . 
consideraiion makes me add one word (ous 0 (he use of 
your leiswe hours, You cannot always be at hard work, 
but you may muke ab ra oth wi minister to your intel 
lectital growth, Atthe present dsy the world is flooded with 
light literature of a kind which I cannot help regarding 
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as essentially injurious. I am not going to speak again-t 
novel reading as a means of restiug the mind after the 
closer studi-s of your various classes. But I hope you 
will exercise a wise selection in your reading. English 
literature is rich in a!l branches. There is no need for 
any one to follow the abuormal productions of the bad 
faste of the present day in order to find means of de- 
lightful rest after severe mental t Al. If you employ 
your leisure hours in making yours Ives not acquainted 
but familiar with the works of those whose names stand 
high upon the roll of stiudard authors of fiction and 
poetry, you will find that your very pleisures have 
ministered to your power for good, and unawares your 
thoughts will find expression in graceful forms that have 
insensibly become your own. May Lintrude one moment 
longer on your time to speak one word more especially 
directed to you, my brethren, who will to-day close this 
important staye of yonr education. To youthe warniogs 
I have uttered are not addres<ed, but do not think there- 
fore that I do not feel the deepest sympathy with you in 
the important step you are taking now. Though insome 
respects it is along time since I, like you, had to bid 
farewell to my ‘‘alma mater,” yet I remember well the 
mingled feelings with which I c'osed my college course 
and entered upon responsibilities similar to those to 
which you are hastening, I would not speak one word 
to chill your hopes or to lessen the feeling of enthusiasm 
with which you go forth to do your share in the great 
work of making known to men something of the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. Indeed, I would advise you 
rather not to let any disappointments such as you will in- 
evitably meet, cool your warm love of your work, or 
eheck your noblest aspirations. But I would tell you in 
your most fervent hours to keep a humble spirit both to- 
wards Godand man. It need not that I should say how 
fruitless is all our work unless Go gives the increase; 
but itis perhaps necessary to remind you of one danger 
that especially beset. those who have made good use of the 
advantages they have enjoyed in the guidance of truly 
Jearned and devoted teachers. They leave their siudies, 
“-with the results at which those teachers have arrived after 
long experieuce and much resea:ch, fresh in their minds, 
cas, ie are very apt theref re to overrate their own 
knowledge. Beware of self--ufficiency. There is nothing 
~which gives mvre couclusive evidence of immature judg- 
»mentin dealing with moor questions on which te learned 
are divided than dogmatic assertion except irreverent 
“flippancy. Yet, strange to say, these are the two errors 
into which young miuts-ters are only tvo apt to fall. The 
tone of your examination papers leads me to believe that 
you will be in little danger of either fault. But it is io 
he early days of ministerial life that men are sometimes 
hurried into positions of great temptation, and I therefore 
have ventured upon this, I hope, unnecessary caution. I 
haye spoken it the more readily as I would at the same 
time beg of you to be courageous in the search after truth 
and uncompromising in yourdeclaration of what in your 
deepest souls you b-lieve to be true. The social and re- 
ligious world is at the present day, as it appears to me, 
labouring under great dangers. Men on _ every 
side are wishing to enjoy the ble-sings of free- 
dom without inenrring its respon-ibiliiies, There 
are men in the Church of England who would be 
glad to use all the ceremonial of the Church of Rome as 
the fit expression of what they believe to b+ the truth of 
God, but shrink from sacrificing the vantage-ground of 
*membership in that communion, de*ming that limita- 
‘tions in the cetemonies they hold dear are outweighed by 
their being saved from the isolation of Nonconformisty. 
“There are im the same Church men who hold opivions 
‘very similar to those which you and I hold dear, but in 
tthe longing for a closer and wider comminion than 
Shey think can be found in dissent, stillremain within that 
fold, which youand I find closed against us by iusuperable 
moral barriers, Amongso-called 0: thodox Dissentersmany 
men are teaching doctrines such as those which will 
form the basis of your preaching, but they avoid the 
obloquy of bearing an unpopular name, y trast you 
will choose to bear affliction rather than compromise the 
purity of your conscience. Communion with kindred 
souls is precious, but there are loftier bles-ings which I 
trost you will seek. If in future years your studies and 
your refiection shonld lead you t» adopt views wh ch do 
mot now approve themselves to you, or to surreuder some 
opinion which you now hold dear; should growth in 
knowledge, bring you to consider some of the views 
which most of us now hold to be true to be wanting in 
authority, I hope you will not shrink from the declara- 
fion of what God has revealed to you, though in so doing 
you have to bear reproach for a season. You will be 
serving God by maintaining moral honesty and purity, 
which are far more precious than any correctness of 
intellectual conviction. And let me add, while you are 
guided by the love of honesty and purity of soul, I am 
‘convinced you will not stray far from th» truth of God, 
#or it still is true ‘that the pure in heurt shall see God.” 
And while the Spirit is with you giving you its blessed 
guidance, you will never be wanting in that reverent, 
waiting upon Him, which will destroy all thoughts of 
selfish pride, and open wide your hearts to see that the 
Church of God and of His Christ is grounded not on 
edogma, but on love. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES, 

The first prize awarded was given by the Rev. 
“John Wright to the Political Economy Class. The 
-gucecess of Mr. Turland and Mr. Miskimmin being 
‘nearly equal, the Rev. S. A. Steinthal assisted 
“Mr. Wright in determining which should have it, 
and Mr. Turland gotit. It consisted of “Stanley’s 
Jewish Church,” his history of the Church, and a 
-copy of “Essays and Reviews.” Mr, Sharpe’s 
prizes were awarded to Mr. Leyland, the senior 
satudent, and Mr. Turland, a second-year student, 
for proficiency in Biblical literature. They were 
€wo copies of his “ History of Ezypt.” The books 
were accompanied by ten sovereigns, six to go with 
the first prize, four with the second. Dr. Beard 
remarked that Mr. Sharpe had been a steadfast 
friend from early days. He begin by subscribing 
£5 a year, he now subscribed £302a year, besides 
mumerous gifts of valuable books. He took rank 
with euch of their benefactors as Mr. Mackie and 

Miss Yates. 

§ DEDICATION SERVICE. ore weg 
™ At seven o’elock the same evening service was 
held-in Cross-street Chapel, when the Rev. .C, C. 
Coe, of Leicester, delivered, in ths presence of a 
numerous congregation, an eloquent dedicatory 
address to the retiring students, from Romans xv. 
413. “Now the God of hope fill you with all joy 


and peace, in believing that ye may abound in 
hope through the power of the Holy Ghost.” 

And so the proceedings of another year were 
brought to a close. 


eae A 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Brackpurn. —“ Points of Agreement and of 
Difference between Unitarian and o' her Christians” 
was the subject of a lecture, delivered in Cobden 
Hall, on Friday evening last, by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps. The second lecture of the course was de- 
livered on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. J. S. 
Gilbert, of Rivington. Subject: “Justification by 
Faith; the False and the True Doctrine of it.” The 
attendance was very encouraging. 

Dunprg. — Last Thursday evening, Mr. David 
Hodg», a member of the Dundee Unitarian Church, 
delivered a lecture on the first chapter of Genesis 
to a larze audience. The subject was illustrated 
by diagrams, prepared by the lecturer. At the 
close, discussion followed. A hearty vote of thanks 
was awarded to the lecturer and to the chairman 
(David Jobson, Esq.), after which the meeting 
separated, 

Kineswoop.—In the afternoon of Sunday, the 
3rd inst., the annual distribution of prizes took 
place. On Friday, the 8th inst., the school dinner 
was held, and the scholars were plentifully served 
with roast beef and plum pudding. The “frag- 
ments” were distributed to the poor. The deposi- 
tors of the school savings’ bank received their 
money, which, together with interest at 8 per cent., 
kindly given by Mrs. Lloyd, of Inkford, amounted 
to between £40 and £50 for the past year. 

Lrrps.—On Tuesday evening, the 12th inst., the 
members of the Mill Hill Old Scholars’ Society 
invited their friends to the seventh annual gather- 
ing of the society. About 150 were present to tea, 
after which a short meeting was held, presided over 
by Mr. Councillor Gaunt, enlivened by music and 
recitations, Mr, Woodcock, the secretary, read 
the annual report, which showed the society to be 
in a satisfactory condition; the ordinary meetings 
had been held regularly every quarter, when papers 
of an interesting nature were read and discussed. 
This society is a useful link uniting those to the 
school and its institutions who were associated with 
them in years gone by. Already the congregation 
has been increased by this means. 

MAncuestTeR: Rocupatn Roap.—On Saturday 
evening, Jan. 9th, 1869, a lecture was given here, 
under the auspices of the Domestic Mission Mutual 
Improvement Society, on “Self Education,” by the 
Rev. Dr. G. Gottheill (Rabbi of the Reformed Syna- 
gogue, Cheetham Hill), The Rev. S. A. Steinthal 
occupied the chair. The lecture was very interest- 
ing and instructive, and at the close Dr. Gottheill 
was warmly thanked, The audience numbered 
about 109 persons, 

Preston.—The annual meeting of the members 
and friends of this congregation was held on Wed- 
nesday, the 13th inst. Tea having been partaken 
of, G. B. Dilby, Esq., presided, and the meeting 
was afterwards addressed by the Revs. G. Fox, of 
Park-lane, R. J. Orr, and Mr. J. Dobson. A most 
agreeable part of the proceedings consisted in the 
songs with which some of the young ladies present 
favoured the audience. A hymn and prayer ter- 
minated this pleasant re-union. 

RocHDAL®: CLOVER STREET.—On Tuesday even- 
ing, Jan. 12th, a congregational tea meeting was 
held in the above place of worship. About 120 of 
the members present. After tea a meeting was 
held in the chapel, presided over by the Rev. J. 
Freeston. Brief reports were given of the Sunday 
School, Mutual Improvement Society, Sick and 
Burial Society, and the newly-established Day and 
Evening Schools. A statement was also made of 
the financial condition of the building fund of the 
new schools. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. 
S. A. Steinthal, of Manchester; the Rev. Jeffrey 
Worthington, of Bolton; the Rev. Lindsey Taplin, 
M.A., of Todmorden; the Rev. T. Carter, of Black- 
water-street Chapel; and also by several members 
of the congregation. 

SourHampTon: Junto Soctery.—On Wednesday 
evening last the annual tea and public meeting in 
connexion with this valuable society was held in 
the library and committee rooms of, and lastly in 
the church of the Saviour. About 50, under 
the presidency of the president of the Society, the 
Rev. E. Kell, M.A., F.S.A., sat down to tea, after 
which the company, which was afterwards in- 
creased to some bundreds, assembled in the body 
of the church, which never looked prettier, as the 
recent Christmas decorations still hung round the 
walls, &c. After achoice selection of sacred music 
on the organ, the Rev. president gave an address, 
after which a very interesting selection of recita- 
tions and sacred songs was given. 

ToDMORDEN. —The teachers and adult scholars 
held their annual Christmas party on Saturday lasr. 
After tea the usual programme of games and 
dances, songs and recitations, was gone through. 
In the course of the evening the Rev. R. H. Gibson, 
of Manchester, was called upon for a brief address. 
The evening was closed with singing, “Now pray 
we for our country,” and a word from the minister, 
(Mr. Taplin). He gave a welcome to one or two 
old sebolars, who, owing to circumstances, bad been 
absent from the school for a few years, and had 
lately returned to it. He spoke of those who were 
in distant lands, and named the names of three 


who during the last year had been gathered home. 
Thirteen of their teachers had been married during 
the last year, and he could not forbear on that 
occasion expressing his own as well as their good 
wishes for the happiness of such. He looked for- 
ward with great hope to the new year; they had 
only to labour faithfully and in the same kind and 
harmonious spirit, and it could hardly fail to bea 
prosperous one ‘ 

WatmsLry.—On the 16th instant, the Sunday 
scholars, with their teachers and a few friends, 
altogether 100 in number, had their annual tea 
party in the spacious schoolroom, After tea, the 
minister of the chapel was voted to the chair, afd 
a very pleasant evening was spent in the recital of 
appropriate pieces by the scholars, intermingled 
and enlivened by several hymns from the chapel 
choir, 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Great Yarmouth.—Special services on Sunday, morn} 
ing and evening, by the Rey. T. L. Marshall. 

Hull.—On Sunday evening, the last lecture. Subject: 
** Moses.” 

London: WAtworTH.—On Monday, the annual social 
meeting. 

London: Kentiso Town.—On Sunday, morning and 
eveuing, the Rev, P. W. Clayden will preach, 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at eleven a.m. 

Salford: Forp-stREET.—On Sunday, morning and 
eveuiug. sermons by the Rev. C. C. Coe in aid of the ~ 
Chapel Fund. 


Birth. 
DOWSON.—On the {9th inst., at the Parsonage, Gee Cross, 
Manchester, the wife of the Rev. H. E. Dowson, of a son. 


Wluvcringes, 
BINNS=CHAPPLE.—On the 13th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Birkenhead, by the Rev. Geo. Beaumont, of Gate- 
acre, the R ¥. William Binns, of Devonport, to Fanny Sarah, 
eldest daughter of frederick Chapple, Ksq., of Uxton. 
LAURENCE— HARDWICKE.— On the Lith inst., at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Gloucester, by the Rey. J. Gow, B.A., Mr. 
William Laurence, carpenter, to Miss Mary Anne Hard- 
wicke, both of that city. : 


Beuths. 
GREEN.—On the 12th inst., Alice, fourth danghterof Richard 
aoe, aged 21 years, of Bartholomew Road, Kentish Town, 
ondon. 
GRIMSHAW.—On the 20th inst., at hig residence, Stanfield 
Lo ige, Gorton, Joseph Stanfield Grimshaw, Esq.,in the 86th 
year of his age. : 


== = —————— 

BEL MORRALL’S DOUBLE-EYED 
NEEDLES, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester.  ~— 

LEN PIN S -HiNGRERaYS 


Quarter casks, £10. 103.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HERFORD, 17s, Cooper-street. 


TEPHEN ROBINSON, Distributor of 


Stamps, Insurance and Estate ent, and Accountant, 
STOCKPORT. —— 5 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls, 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. : 


See 
WING to the Ravages of the Vine Disease, 
the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from te island of MADELRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. \ 
Since the disappearance of the disease, the Culture of the 
VINE has again attracted attentiou, and fora faw years past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at considerable pains to 
PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE [SLAND, 
aud have selected one which we can offer at é 
424. PER DOZEN. . 4 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. ‘e. 
MANCHESTER................26, Market-street. ~ 
Liverpool ...11, Lord-street. ; 
Birmingham ................+...28, High street. 


3 ee ee 
ILLtaM A. & SYLVANUS SMEB, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Vedding Warehouse= 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C, 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 
Q\eVERSHAM’S Buarding House, commer- 
cialand private,22, ronmonger Lane,Cheapsi ie, London 


OMFORT “IN WADE. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, — 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect hisim- 
proved method of making bvots at his new premises, No. 18, — 
all Mali, Market-sireet. . 


N R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, pap 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck — 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant : 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted — 
fo the Rev. Dr. Beard. ty ows 


NEKBONE & 'TIMMIS, 238, > 

Birmingham. are Manufacturers of TFA UR 
Ta Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING II 
MONG! KY is oue of the best in t e Midland: ounties, — 
aid t..sen | outa good article, aud are careful to be m 


< 


intheircharges. Frieads outot B raingham a 
15 to 20 per cent. by mmchasing what they may req at 
KNEEBONE & TIM MIS’S. +! 


Oe ad 


SCAKLET FEVER, &. ‘ 
WHITFIELD & SUNS, PURT 
@ of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL, b 
cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham Gener 
Testimonials and Terms Post-free on applica 
VIADUCT WORKS, OX FOKD-STH 
EXCHANGE BULLDINGS, STEPHEN 
BIRMINGHAM, — 


Veinted fer the Proprietors, by Witt 
Villa, 877, Waterloo Road, Cheetham | 
~. ©, 8, Cross-street, Parish of 
Published by JoHN PHILLIPS, at 
Parish of Mauchester.—London Ag 
how.—/riday, January 22, 1869, 
. . Se 


REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. ° 
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HRIST CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.—A 
SERVICE in recognition of the commencement of the 
ministry of the Rey. C. L. WHITHAM, will be held in Christ 
Church, on Thursday, February 4th, to commences at six 
o'clock. The Revs. Dr. BEARD, JNO. PAGE HOPPS, and 
A. W. WORTHINGTON, B.A., will take part in the service. 
A TEA TING will be afterwards held in the school- 
room adjoining. , 


rp GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JESUS 


CHRIST.—A SERIES of PICTURE SERMONS on the 
Parable of the “* Prodigal Son,” in the Sale Unitarian Chapel, 
by JOHN 8. BEARD, a 


- 869. 
January 3L. Division of the Family Substance. 
February 7. Going into a Far Country. 
» 14. Wasting your Substance. 
» 21. Whata Famine may do, 
>», 28. Feeding Swine. 


March 7. Coming to Yourself. 

» 14. Sinis Folly. 

» 21. The Turning Point. ; 

4 28. The Father goes forth to meet his Son. 
April 4. Return Home. 

» ll. Welcome Back. 


» | 18. The Elder Brother. 
Service begins at half-past six p.m. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, WHIT- 


FIELD-STREET, HYDE ROAD, ARDWICK. 
SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY, Sunday, 3lst Jan. Preachers— 
Morning: Rey. J. R. BEARD, D.D. Evening: Rev. WM. 
‘GASKELL, M.A. Afternoon: Scholars’ Recital, Mr. GEO. 
SMITH presiding. Service, 10 30, 2 30, 6 30. 
- The Offertory at the close of each Service in aid of the 
‘Sunday School. t 
Friends unable to attend the services may forward dona- 
tions to the superintendents, 
Mr. JOHN HEYS, 23, Legh Grove, Stockport Road; 
Mr. DAVID BAXTER, 51, Everton Road, Ardwick. 


ES TER NEW COLLEGE, 


(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, ean 
. UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE. 
SAMUEL ROBINSON, Esq., Wilmslow, President. 
THOS. ASHTON, Esq., Hyde, Cheshire, Treasurer, 
COMMITTEE: 

Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., Chairman. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., Manchester. 

EDDOWES BOWMAN, Esq., M.A., Manchester, 

Rey. CHARLES BEARD, b.A., Liverpool. 

THOMAS ASHTON, Esq., Hyde. 

Rev. J. H. THOM, Liverpool, 

W.J.LAMPORT, Esq., Liverpool. 

THOMAS AVISON, Esq., Liverpool. 

JAS. WORTHINGTON, Esq., Manchester. 

JOSEPH LUPTON, in. Leeds. 

Rey. JAS. DRUMMOND, B.A., Manchester. 

BENJ. HEAPE, Esq., Manchester. 

R. M. SHIPMAN, Esq., Manchester. 

EDWARD ENFIELD, Esq., London. 

‘WILLIAM SHAEN, Esq., M.A., London. 

Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL, Manchester. 

HENRY TURNER, Esq., B.A., Manchester. 

GEORGE BUCKTON, Esq., Leeds. 

HENRY R. GREG, Esq., Manchester. 

Rey. H. E. DOWSON, B&.A., Gee Cross. 

PHILIP HY. HOLT, Esq , Liverpool. 
PROFESSORS.—SESSION 1868-69. 
(Prrvcrrat—Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A.—Riblical 

and Historical Theology, with the Truths and Evidences 
of Christianity. 
era a MARTINEAU.—Mental, Moral, and Religious 
josophy. 
‘BUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A.—Hebrew Language 
and Literature. 
The CLASSES are open to any one on payment of the fol- 
owing Fees :— 


8. d 


; £ ; 
Christian PgR and Doctrines...... 3 3 Oper Session. 
Ecclesiastical History ............ soscee 8 3 O 8 
‘Old and New Testament Courses, each.. 3 3 0 ” 
Mental and Ethical Philosophy Courses, 

CACM sass ese eeeee seccccccecccesssere SB O hy 
History of Doctrine ........ccceeeeereee 3 3 0 ye 

Greek and Latin Reading Courses,each 220. ,, 
Hebrew........... Ceesvecabecvese sercsvee S'S OF yy 
Undergraduate Psychology and Logic.. 2 2 0 ee 
Undergradua'e Moral Philosophy ...... 220 as 

(Students on their own Foundation, Full Fee, £10. 10s.] 
SSION 1869-70. 


SE 
Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to forward their 
applications and testimonials, without delay, to one of the 
Secretaries, from whom all further information may be ob- 


B.D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., 26, George- 
* street, Manchester; Hare tation 
- Rey. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 13, South < 
____ Hill Road, Liverpool, 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—The Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN will preach next Sunday, morning and evening. 


> tT N yuy 
NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 

. y BOARD. 

The First Term of the Academical Year, 1869-70, will be 
OPENED on Tuesday the 9th of February, with an ADDRESS 
by the Rey. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., in the Lecture Room of 
the Memorial Hall, to commence at three o’clock p.m. 

The presence of ladies is ss oc requested, 

JOHN R. BEARD, Principal. 


N IRON CHURCH FOR OSSETT. 
Estimated cost, £400. 

Acknowledged in Herald ........ 
Daniel Gaskell, Esq., Lupset Hall 
Mrs. Todd, Chester 
Miss Tootal, Leeds 
Collecting Card .... Seesenicesy 
Henry A. Palmer, Esq., London 
Miss Bowman (2nd donation) . 


Total sum received or promised.... £221 2 3 
Subscriptions to be forwarded to the Rey. GOODWYN 
BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


{ NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
POOLE. 

The Congregation will be grateful for large or small Con- 
tributions in aid of their Building Fund. The total cost of 
the new church will be £1,200. 

The amount of subscriptions already advertised.... £885 11 10 
Church of the Messiah Fellowship Fund, Birming- 

ham, by Bev. 8. Bache! ....cevcecvcccececssevsvcs 
A Friend, Leeds........ aaciluciaciecses = 
Miss Preston, Canonbury ........ oabead 
Rey. J. and Mrs. Kobberds (2nd donation 
8. S. Tayler, Esq., Peckham Rye, per 


- £196 12 3 
20 0 
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ev. R. B. 
Aspland, M.A. (2nd donation)........seeesseeseee 
Samuel Pett, Esq., Regent’s Park ........+sseseoess 
The Building Committee respectfully inform their friends 
ae donations will for the future be acknowledged once a 
month. 
Subscriptions will be cea is received by either of the 


oo 


following: HAMILTON, Secretary. 


A. BALSTON, Treasurer. 


CERTIFICATED MISTRESS will be 

WANTED for the Day-school connected with Unity 
Church, Islington, at Easter next.—Apply, stating age and 
qualifications, to Mr. R. BARTRAM, 198, St. Paul’s-road, 
Canonbury, N. 


ANTED immediately (under Art. 91 of 
Revised Code), in the Portland British Boys’ School, 
London, an ASSISTAN'! MASTER; salary £50.—Applications 
and testimonials to be addressed to Rey. JAMES MAR- 
TINEAU, 10, Gordon-street, London, W.C. 


A N experienced Needlewoman wishes for a 

SITUATION in a Unitarian family, either to superin- 
tend the Nursery and Wardrobes, or to attend an Invalid; 
good references.—Address, E., 63, Rock view, South Hill Road, 


A LADY, experienced in tuition, wishes for 

Engagements in DAILY TEACHING, in the N. or 
N.W. suburbs of London. Acquirements, thorough English, 
French acquired in Paris, the rudiments of Latin, German, 
and Italian. Good references.—Address H, 58, Ockendon 
Road, Essex Road, N. " 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Re- 

engagement as GOVERNESS, competent to teach 

English and Drawing, French and Music to beginners. Re- 

ferences, the Rev. J. Lettis Short, Sheffield; Rev. Brooke 

Herford, Manchester.—Address, M. H.B., 93, Hollis Croft, 
Sheffield. 


ANTED, RENTS to COLLECT.— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


ANTED,aCERTICA'TED MISTRESS, 

for an Undenominational Infants’ School under 

Government inspection.—Apply to the Rey. H. E. DOWSON, 
Gee Cross, Manchester. 


LLEKRENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton. 

Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


LADSTONE HOUSHK SEMINARY, 
66, UPPER BROOK-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
SEMINARY will OPEN Jan. 27.—Principal, Mrs. ROYSTON. 


OSTON.—The Rey. W. W. ROBINSON 


receives into his house, as members of his own family, 
a Few BOARDERS. References given to parents of former 
pupils, and terms on application. 
DUTIES COMMENCE on the 25th instant. 


FT ANCASTER. —The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
B.A., will RE-OPEN School on Friday, Feb. 5th. A 
VACANCY. . 


OUTHPORT.— Mrs. HEISE’S School will 
ok Ls RE-OPENED on Tuesday, February 2nd.—4, Hawks- 
ead-street. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—The HALF YEAR begins on Tues- 
day, January 26th, 1869 The new house and schoolreom, 
Lega ths dna or Bebra ta prota Say 
on abou e end 0} ebruary. 
had on application to Rey. SEpWIN SMITH, M.A., 18, 
Regent-street, Nottingham. 
orr.—Four of Mr. Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
red by him specially for the B.A. degree, and in each 
tance with success. 


JANUARY 29, 1869. 


Price Ip. 


i INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE. 

Postal address, Mr. WOOD, ‘The College,” Wilmslow. 
References: Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P.; John Aleock, Esq. 
Messrs. Ashton, Bros., and Co.), Highfield, Bredbury; James 

ervey, Esq., Alderley Edge ;Saml. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow. 


R. BEARD’S MANUAL OF CHRIST- 

IAN EVIDENCE, may be had of Mr. JONES, Memorial 

Hall, Albert Square; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Market- 

street, Manchester; Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London, and of all booksellers. 


(VAS CaEST ER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 

The ROLL of STUDENTS from the establishment of the 
College in Manchester, in 1786, is Now Ready, and may be 
obtained from Mr. RICHARD ASPDEN, Assistant Secretary, 
45, Market-street, Manchester. Price 1s.; by post, ls. 2d. 


© @XPIRIT COMMUNION ”: A Letter to 
a Friend. See the 7Truthseeker for January $1869. 


ELIGION AND DUTY: DISCOURSES 
BY CHARLES CLARKE.—London: E. T. Whitfield. 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, published on the 
first of every month, and edited by the Rev. JOHN 
PAGE HOPPS, is a free and unsectarian review of books and 
events relating to the development of religious life and 
liberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Essays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. 8 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order, 
on being furnished with the name of the London publisher, 
Mr. C, Fox, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, price 4s. 


6d. 
HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to att Martineau’s Hymns. 
London: Novello and Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson ‘Brothers, 5and 6, 
Commercial-street ; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs supplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1868-9. 
AINKS’ LANCASHIRE, Edited by J. 
HARLAND, Esq. In two thick, handsomely-printed 
4to volumes. Price £3, 13s. 6d. Volume 1 is published, and 
the second volume (the publication of which has been delayed 
by the lamented death of Mr. Harland) is being completed by 
the Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, his literary executor, and 
will be issued early in 1869. A prospectus may be had on 
pe isiejcaory by letter, to Mr. GENT, Whalley ge, Man- 
chester. 
London: G. Routledge and Sons. Manchester: L. C. GENT. 


AINES’ LANCASHIKE.—'The present 

Editor (Rev. Brooke Herford) will be glad to receive 

and transmit any orders for the New Edition.—Higher 
Broughton,’ Manchester. 


1 CHRISTIAN FREEMAN for 1869, 
will contain 24 she ah of Unitarian Chapela and of 
Eminent Ladies, chiefly Unitarians. 134. monthly. 
Whitfield and all booksellers. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


BUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE. 
Now ready, the 
VMeOrir UM RY OR Eee s. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &c., 18. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, yi ee 
Making most suitable Presents for Christmas and the New 


ear. 
Orders should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester; 


Or to 
Mr, E. T. WHITFIELD, 
178, Strand, London. 


- Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 

OF REST. 

Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of :eligious 

poetry from Du Bartas to Tennyson. 
the MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 


Published b 
i in ‘ASSOCLATION , and may be had from any of their 
agents. 
NONE AR DS Hee Re Ye 


Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HERFORD, 17a, Cooper-street. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from. 
1s.6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


Cg Taw! G to the Kavages of the Vine Disease, 

the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from the island of MADEIRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. 

Since the disappearance of the disease, the Qulture of the 
VINE has again attracted attention, and fora t®w years pest 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade dowéif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, wehtyé been at considerable a to 

PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE ISLAND, 
and have’ selected one ie we can offer at 


J 


AMES’ SMITH & COMPANY, 
, WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER.......0+- seeee-26, Market-street, 
Liverpool ....... ..- LI, Lord-street. 
Birmingham sesesereceveveceees+td, High-stroet. 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


[January 29, 1869. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Letters from Salt Lake City state that the order 
prohibiting the Mormons from trading with “ Gen- 
tile” merchants and shopkeepers is now rigidly 
enforced, and has caused great dissatisfaction. 
Brigham Young is in admirable spirits, dances 
“ with youthful ease and grace” at private parties, 
and declares that there are only three great men 
in tha world—himself, Bismarck, and Napoleon. 
The Pacific Railway is rapidly approaching the 
city, and the Mormons are still firm in their deter- 
mination to destroy the road. As no orders have 
been sent to the United States’ troops to guard the 
railway, the Mormons flatter themselves that the 
American Government is afraid of them, and 
Young and his elders encourage them in this belief 
by numerous warlike speeches, 


The Unita Cristiana of Turin has changed its name 
to Unita Politica, ‘The editors complain that under 
their previous title they were mistaken for an organ 
of the reforming priests, such as the Emancipatore 
Cattolico, or of Protestants, or of Free-thinkers, and 
their readers were consequently excommunicated. 
They think “political unity” more possible of 
attainment than ,“Christian unity,” inasmuch as 
“Orthodox Greek, Evangelicals, Anglicans, and 
Catholics are farther than ever from approaching to 
unity.” They promise to be more energetic than 
ever in their hostility to the Unita Cattolica, the 
organ of the Papacy. 


It seems that the Prussian Government is bent 
on making Ewald a “martyr,” as he calls himself, 
The Crown Advocate has appealed against the 
decision which acquitted the Professor on the 
charge of libelling the King, and the appeal, as 
might be expected, is exciting a strong feeling in 
his favour. 


Father Hyacinthe has been preaching a set of 
sermons in Notre Dame, in the presence and under 
the sanction of the Archbishop of Paris, which have 
been causing a great sensation there, and rousing 
the ire of the Jesuits, who can only comfort them- 
selves with the assurance that “Rome'will be down 
upon him before long.” In one of these homilies 
he eloquently denounced the usurpations of the 
priesthood in the interior of families, and boldly 
took part with the “ hearth ” against the “ cloister,” 
making it clearly felt how unseemly was the 
position of a priest in the midst of the enjoyments 
and activities, the bustle and honest freedom of 
mere ordinary home-life. His theory was that the 
father was the nature-given “ director” and chief, 
the guide and consoler—the minister, in | short, 
appointed by God to administer the lives and con- 
sciences of his children. 


We had no idea that Queen Isabella was reduced 
to such a shiftless state as, from a Paris paper, she 
appears to be. We there learn that every seventh 
day she receives a small packet containing the 
chemise which Sister Patrocinio has worn during the 
preceding week; Her Majesty, in her turn, dons this 
garment for a similar period. 


Various religious agencies are availing themselves 
of the present pening in Spain to distribute copies 
of the Scriptures, and works of a Protestant char- 
acter. The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society have determined to print a million 
separate Gospels in Spanish for immediate circu- 
lation. And on Sunday last a Protestant religious 
service was performed for the first time in public 
at Madrid. 


The rapid sale of Bibles and Protestant tracts in 
Spain appears to be alarming the priests, and they 
have induced 15,000 ladies to address a remonstrance 
to Marshal Serrano against religious equality and 
innovation, which are fraught with all manner of 
evils. In order to defend “Catholic unity” and 
inculeate the worship of the Virgin, they have like- 
wise started a journal. In this they say: 

“Tt is impossible to establish differences between 
the worship rendered to the Virgin, and that to 
the Son. Its glory and object are identical. To 
draw the faithful to the altar of Mary, the divine 
spouse of the Church, is to draw them to Jesus 
Christ, to the Catholic religion, the only true and 
eternal one. To write the history of the Holy 
Virgin, to sound her heroic virtues, to show how 
this privileged creature, so filled with graces by 
God, is from her immeasurable altitude the advo- 
cate and protector of the church militant; to enu- 
merate her wonders, and, if necessary, to discuss 
and defend them; to study all that relates to her 
worship, her festivals, her temples, and her images, 
to work as we will work that every body may know 


these things, the ignorant as well as the wise, the 
poor as well as the rich, is our mission.” 

A formal monition has been served on Mr. Mack- 
onochie to abstain from the illegal practices con- 
demned by the Privy Council judgment. 

Archdeacon Denison has published a correspond- 
ence the object of which, on his part, is to separate 
himself distinctly from those Churchmen who ap- 
prove of resistance to the same judgment. He 
says: 

“TJ will not, for one, act with men who hold their 
position by law but will not submit to the law.” 


The report of the commissioners appointed by 
the Bishop of London to inquire into the charge 
against Mr. Bennett, of Frome, of having been 
guilty of heresy in teaching the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, has been sent to the Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, and the case will be remitted to the 
Arches Court by letters of request from him. 


The official record of the Roman Catholics in this 
country shews that the peerage of the three king- 
doms includes, as belonging to that communion, 30 
against 16 at the time of the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act, 40 years ago. It must be observed, 
however, that several peerages, such as those of 
Beaumont, Camoys, Herries, Bellew, and Lovat, 
have either been called out of abeyance or created 
since that date. The earldom of Shrewsbury is 
no longer held by.a Roman Catholic, but on the 
other hand, Lord Bute, Lord Denbigh, and Lord 
Gainsborough, are among recent “verts.” Arch- 
bishop Manning has soon begun to utilize the first 
of these, having, it is said, obtained from him 
£5,000 towards the new cathedral at Westminster. 
There is, too, a rumour that the Marquis is about to 
become a priest; but this, though it is said tocome 
from Mngr. Capel, who received his Lordship into 
the Romish Church, seems hardly credible. 


The decision of the Judicial Committee in the 
St. Alban’s case has led to a dispute respecting 
Lord Cairns’ religion, one party contending that he 
is a Presbyterian, and another party that heis a 
Church-of-England man. The only interesting fact 
that comes out of it is that he, as well as Sir W. 
Page Wood, now Lord Chancellor, was a Sunday- 
schocl teacher in the schools belonging to the 
Sloane-street church at Upper Chelsea. 


One of those doings which even Churchmen, we 
should think, must feel ashamed of, took place at 
Skerton, near Lancaster, last week. At the house 
of Mr. E. Pickard, a member of the Society of 
Friends, a seizure was made for vicarial tithe, 
amounting to 3s. 11d. and the costs about 10s. The 
effects seized were three hearthrugs. At the sale 
there were only two spectators, one of them being 
a local reporter; and the rugs were knocked down 
by the auctioneer to himself for 10s. 6d, which will 
scarcely cover the demand on Mr. Pickard, 


The Rev. George R. Prynne, a well-known 
Tractarian clergyman of Plymouth, has written to 
the local papers stating that he can no longer 
support the Irish Church Establishment. Before 
the recent election he, with’the other clergy, signed 
a memorial in favour of the establishment, But 
subsequent consideration has induced him to see 
that it has failed in every way as a Missionary 
Church and as a State Church, and that it has no 
more right to State support than the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and he feels bound, as an 
honest man, to make known his change of con- 
viction, 


A correspondent of the Times has devoted his 
Sunday mornings for the past twelve months to 
visiting the city churches; and he reports the re- 
sults of his observations. There are, it seems, 
between St. Paul’s Cathedral and St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the-East, 35 churches, all of which have thus been 
unofficially inspected. The results are thus told: 
“In two the congregation consisted of five persons 
each, in three others the attendance was under 10 
each, in 6 others from 10 to 20, in 10 others I found 
from 20 to 40, and in the remainder the worshippers 
were from 40 to 90; in only lchurch didI find 
100, but in that case the church was well filled. 
This includes the poor women who come for 
the bread which perishes. Thus in ten churches 
the united congregations did not exceed one 
hundred persons, and in thirty, employing 30 
or more clergymen, as many organists, &c., the 
gross total of the congregations would not exceed 
that of one of our West End Churches.” The writer 
adds, “At one church I visited the service had 
commenced with not a single worshipper other 


than the officials. I on one occasion asked an offi- 
cial if it ever happened that there was no service 
for want of a congregation. His answer was 
‘Sometimes of an evening.’” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


On the Pope’s idea, that the Council to which he 
invites Protestants is a proof of the “inextinguish- 
able vigour and life” of the Catholic Church, Dr. 
Pressensé6 thus sharply remarks in his Revue 
Chretienne : 

“Truly it needs some audacity to speak, under 
present circumstances, of the ‘vigour and inex- 
tinguishable life’ of Catholicism. Has it not struck 
with death everything which it has touched, whilst 
the nations who have abandoned it progress every 
day, and the balance of power in the world is every 
day adjusted for their advantage ? Besides, it must 
be admitted that the programme of this Council is 
singularly adapted to attract the sons of the Re- 
formation! It is well known that what they wish 
to proclaim, above all other things, is religious and 
civil absolutism; that which they would proscribe, 
is the liberty of the soul and the freedom of con- 
science. It is quite certain that the most stupid 
tenets of ultramontanism will be formulated into 
dogmas. The Papacy opens to the view of modern 
civilisation a vast sepulchre, and she urges free and 
prosperous nations, who attribute their greatness 
to the Reformation, to come and take a niche in 
this sepulchre by the side of the wretched coun- 
tries which owe to her their degradation and fall, 
The moment for this appeal is wrongly chosen; 
Protestants will not even take the trouble to reply 
to this fulsome invitation, which recals the doleful 
saying, Brother, we must die! The youthful and 
progressive races of mankind who wish to advance, 
and know that progress is impossible except outside 
the pale of a Papal Catholicism, will reject with 
disdain the winding-sheet which is so complacently 
offered them.” 


The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol has been 
giving his views on what the “tone” of the clergy 
should be. He does not at all agree with those 
whose ideal of the modern pastor is the man of 
eagerness and impulsiveness. We have, he says 
had too much of this. Fervour and experimentalism 
have, of late, far too much usurped the place of 
earnest study and tranquil thought. This well- 
meant, yet “ vanity-feeding restlessness” is a plainly 
marked element in many of the Church’s present 
troubles. What now is needed is the reverse; 
“ more peaceful warning, and Jess bustling; more. 
inward preparation for daily duties, and less craving 
for publicity; more of true fervour and tranquil 
enthusiasm, and less of mere excitement and 
effervescence.” 


In returning thanks for the clergy agd ministers, 
at a dinner given by the mayor of Doneaster, Dr. 
Vaughan referred to the difficulties with which bc th 
bishops and clergy had to contend. Theaxiom that. 
the Church is not the clergy is one, he said, which 
bas a very imperfect acceptance among them, and 
still less among the laity. Among the former there- 
are those who seem willing to arrogate to them- 
selves the title of Church; for himself he utterly 
repudiated any such monstrous hypothesis. He 
then went on, with great justice, to say :— 

“Tt is too much the habit of the laity to treat the 
clergy as if they were not only the ministers and: 
officers of the congregation, but as if they were set 
to bear all the burdens, all the duties,—I had almost: 
said all the sins of the people: as if they had takem 
upon themselves the office not only of setting » 
good example, but even of appropriating and en- 
grossing in their own persons all the graces and all 
the virtues which should adorn the Christian cha- 
racter. I consider that such thoughts as these do 
a great dishonour to that Church which is, in other 
words, the whole congregation of faithful people 


dispersed throughout the whole world.” 
The Church Times cannot think that the Arch- © 


deacons of England and Wales have been well 
advised in recommending that the figment of a 
Church-rate shall still be upheld as the proper and 
most efiectual means of obtaining funds for defray- 
ing the expenses of public worship. The rate is a 
hard mechanical experiment for raising money 
from Churchmen and non-Churchmen alike; the 
true Church system is that which elicits or 
will offerings of the faithful, The fact that the. 
latter is pecuniarily the most successful resource: 
should have had its weight even with the archi-. 
diaconal mind. heeir’ 

The Church News affords, in the following para- 
graph, a curious illustration of the views which the- 
Ritualists take of the purity of the judicial functions, | 
and of the sort of recompense to which they con- 
sider themselves entitled for their zealous support. 
of the Conservatives at the recent election: 
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can be no doubt that it has made Orange Toryism, 
as represented by that mushroom Peer, stink in the 
nostrils of all English Catholics. These latter have 
been cleverly duped, but we doubt if they are 
likely to be duped again. Having put forth their 
strength—neither mean nor unworthy of consider- 
ation—in order to support constitutional principles 
and to back up the Tory party at the last election, 
they now find themselves insulted, snubbed, 
damaged, and divided through the scandalous one- 
sidedness of two ex-Tory Chancellors.” 

The Record, never easy to please, is much put 
out with the Home Secretary’s appointment of the 
three new members of the Ritual Commission. It 
says :— 

“Mr. Bruce has already proved, as we had good 
reason to believe, that he is quite as much of an 
ultra-Churchman as Mr, Hardy. His selection of 
the High Church Lord Carnarvon, and the vacilla- 
ting Gladstonian Bishop of Chester, is eminently 
unsatisfactory, as well as the substitution of the 
latitudinarian Mr. Charles Buxton for Mr. Cardwell. 
Temporising measures will not avail at the present 
crisis, and protracted delays will only embolden 
those who seek, like Mr. Mackonochie, to level with 
the dust our ancient Ecclesiastical Establishment.” 


A correspondent of the Church Review is much 
scandalised that the Bishop of Oxford is contri- 
buting articles to Good Words. He says:— 

* How a man of his name and position can think 
it consistent to support a Presbyterian journal is 
more than I can comprehend. Woe to the Church 
when her leaders give countenance to her enemies.” 


The following choice bit from a paper which till 
recently was edited by Dr. F. G. Lee, and in which 
the spirit of his pen may still be detected, might be 
headed, “See how these Churchmen love one 
another!” The object of the writer is to hold up 
to contempt the Church Union: 

“The uninteresting dulness of Mr. Pellew, the 
enthusiastic Yankeeism of Mr. Parker, the inbred 
Whiggery of Mr. Wood, the aristocratic common- 

lace of the Dean of York, the matrimonial specu- 

ations of Mr. Gutch, the profound puzzle-headed- 
ness of Dr. Pusey, the eloquent pomposity of Mr. 
Mayow, the pert self-satisfaction of Mr. Radcliffe, 
and the ecclesiastical ambition of would-be Dean 
Cowan—grand and great as they are, whether con- 
templated in isolation or combination, have simply 
ruined their society. It is breaking up before our 
eyes.” 

A correspondent of the Methodist Times, referring 
to a statement respecting the number of “souls 
added to the Church” by revival services at Wil- 
lington, says: 

“No one believes that the apostles were really 
drunk on the day of Pentecost; but those who 
write about modern Pentecosts often perform a feat 
popularly attributed to the inebriated alone; i.e., 
they ‘see double,’ and sometimes more than that.” 
And he offers this suggestion : 

“Would it not be well to have ‘revival’ reports 
‘hung’ for six months, to ‘dry in,’ before they are 
sent to press? Something like hams are hung? 
Old ham is always the lightest, but, personally, I 
relish it most.” 


Lord Russell has published another letter on the 

Trish Question, in which he offers the following 

outline of a plan for the disestablishment and dis- 
endowment of the Irish Church: 

“1, That at a certain date to be named—say 
March, 1870—the Established Church of Ireland 
shall cease to exist as an establishment, due regard 
being had to all personal interests and to all indi- 
vidual rights of property. 

«2, That in the interval the Irish Church should, 
by means of a convocation or such other mode as 
may be deemed most advisable, frame a scheme for 
its organisation as a free church. 

' “3, That to this free church should be assigned 
such cathedrals and parish churches as may have 
been chiefly built by voluntary Protestant contri- 
butions, and such lands and glebes as the present 
Established Church may produce equitable claims 
to retain. 

“4, That to the cathedrals, churches, lands, and 
glebes thus retained should be added a sum to be 
derived from the Church lands and rent charges, 
the amount of which shall be fixed by Parliament. 

“5, That property equal in amount to that re- 
tained by the Protestant Episcopal Church shall be 
assigned to the Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
people of Ireland for purposes to be defined by 
Parliament, to be administered in the case of the 
Presbyterians by the Presbyterian Church of Ire- 
land, and in the case of the Roman Catholics by 
the Roman Catholic members of the Board of 
‘Charitable Bequests, already constituted by act of 
Parliament, with numbers enlarged—say to 15 or 25, 

“6. That the funds to be so applied shall be 
derived from a fund designated by Parliament the 
Irish Fund, and that the amount applied from year 
to year shall be fixed, and shall not vary according 
to the rate of mortality among the existing clergy 
-of the Established Church, 


, amend 


“Whatever the Tory papers, whether daily or | 
weekly, may think of the Cairns judgment, there | and Roman Catholic places of worship, and dwell- 


| 


“7. That the building and repair of Presbyterian 


ing-houses for their respective clergy, shall be 
among the purposes to which the funds to be 
assigned to Presbyterians and Roman Catholics 
shall be applied. 

“8, That the remainder of the funds to be derived 
from the disendowment of the present Established 
Church shall be applied by Parliament, from time 
to time, solely to Irish purposes. That with this 
view the fund called the Irish Fund shall never be 
diverted to purposes other than the welfare and 
improvement of Ireland.” 


The London Review insists, and as it seems to us 
with good reason, that more should not be given 
either to the Irish Church or the Catholics than a 
moderate gift out of hand, such as Mr. Bright pro- 
posed last year at Birmingham. The more Mr. 
Gladstone reduces his three-fifths’ estimate the 
better for the success and merit of his policy. The 
continuance of the glebe-houses in the hands of 
the Protestants ought to be avoided if: possible ; 
partly because of their value—about £120,000 a 
year—and partly because the Irish people will not 
believe in the disendowment thoroughly so long as 
these outward signs of State provision and supre- 
macy remain. And finally, the abolition of the 
Maynooth grant—to which indeed the ministry 
stand pledged—may prove as essential to Mr. 
Gladstone’s popularity with the Protestant people 
of England and Scotland as the withdrawal of all 
property from Protestant hands may be to the 
effectual working of his great scheme in Ireland. 
Absolute equality must be his rule; and he is 
bound to see an inequality in every indulgence to 
the Irish Establishment that can justly be avoided. 

The John Buli sees something threatening in the 
present aspect of affairs in the Ritual Commission, 
It says: 

“While Lord Ebury is talking of liturgical 
revision, the Ritual Commissioners have been 
attempting to deal with it, a motion of Earl Stan- 
hope’s to make the Athanasian Creed optional 
having only been defeated by a very small majority, 
after one of the commissioners had threatened to 
resign if any attempt were made to touch the 
Creeds. Mr. Venn, we hear, has a series of changes 
to propose which all tend to explain away those 
parts of the Prayer Book which the Evangelicals 
dislike, and it is high time that Churchmen should 
let the commissioners know that they will not have 
the Prayer Book tampered with. In this view we 
are glad to know that the new primate is very much 
disposed to concur.” 

The Standard, too, says this is no time to talk 
about liturgical revision. It would be a difficult 
task enough if the Church were at peace and her 
sons heartily united upon all matters of doctrine. 
Under present circumstances, when both doctrine 
and ritual are in dispute, it would be simply flinging 
down the Prayer Book to be cut and carved and 
mutilated at the pleasure of the strongest party, or 
to be eviscerated and diluted into the feebleness 
and colourlessness of Lord Ebury’s ideal. The 
Standard has no sympathy whatever with that fine, 
generous, large-hearted spirit of “comprehensive- 
ness” which proposes to expel those who are already 
members of the Church in order to make room for 
those who are outside, and who, as far as our 
contemporary is aware, have never signified their 
anxiety to come inside. Mr. Binney and Mr. 
Newman Hall are excellent men, but there is no 
reason why Archdeacon Denison should be turned 
out of the Church of England in order to make it 
acceptable to them; and that, or something very 
like it, is the meaning of the liturgical revision 
policy. 

In a letter on the subject of his secession from 
the Liberation Society, Mr. Morley, whose objec- 
tion is based on its proposal to apply to secular 
uses the property of the Church, after an equitable 
satisfaction of existing interests, says: 

“T hold as distinctly and decidedly as I ever did 
the opinion that religion is hindered and the 
spiritual character of the Church of Christ is 
lowered by the worldly influence which results 
from mere political interference, and I shall be 
thankful to see the day when we shall witness an 
entire cessation of such interference. So much for 
my opinion, to which I shall be prepared to give 
effect on every suitable occasion. My conviction, 
however, deepens that the great result I wish to 
see accomplished will not be secured by assault on 
our part. Our great work seems to me to be to 
indoctrinate the public mind with right views as to 
the separate functions of the Church and the State, 
and to encourage Churchmen who are endeavour- 
ing to secure more liberty to seek it in the only 
legitimate method.” 

-— 

SatrorD: Forp-strert.—On Sunday last two 
sermons were preached by the Rev. C. C. Coe, of 
Leicester, when collections were made in aid of the 
chapel fund amounting to £7. 5s. 6d. 
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REVIEWS. 


The British Quarterly Review. January, 1869. 
Tux present number does not strike us as reaching 
the average success of this excellent Review. But 
this may be because we cannot altogether agree 
with the spirit and method in which the article 
entitled “Davidson on the New Testament” is re- 
viewed. It seems to us more the work of an ew 
parte advocate than of an unbiassed seeker after 
truth; and shows more interest in blaming Dr. 
Davidson for any fault or error that may be dis- 
covered, than in estimating and accepting the amount 
of new truth which Dr. Davidson has contributed 
to our knowledge of the New Testament. It is 
true that the reviewer praises highly the unrivalled 
biographical knowledge of Dr. Davidson, but then 
he considers him “simply to be guilty of the most 
offensive and ridiculous affectation,” by not refer- 
ring to the works and writings of scholars like 
Westcott, Alford, and Tregelles, He holds Dr. 
Davidson’s course to have been one of increasing 
scepticism, leading to results many of which are as 
yet uncertain, but of which his present opinions 
give no hopeful prospect. Thus Dr. Davidson only 
regards, as authentic portions of the New Testa: 
ment, nine Epistles of St. Paul, the Epistle of Jude, 
and the Book of Revelation; he rejects much of 
the miraculous element in the New Testament; 
considers that the raising of Lazarus was not a 
literal fact, and that the resurrection of Jesus may 
be speculatively but honestly resolved into a spirit- 
ual event, having the souls of the disciples for its 
theatre. “Yet he apparently believes in the sub- 
limest of all doctrines—the incarnation of the Son 
of God in the person of Jesus of Nazareth;” p. 34. 
This admission the reviewer cleverly advances as 
an argument in favour of an inspired record, since & 
divine incarnation would be useless to later generat- 
ions if its record were not sound and trustworthy. 

The bulk of the article is occupied by a detailed 
effort to confute Dr. Davidson’s estimate of the age 
and authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, save that the reviewer barely touches on the 
question of the authorship of the Apocalypse, and 
its relation to the Gospel of John, while he charac- 
terises the issue of the fourth gospel by any other 
writer than the Apostle John as a forgery of the 
most decided character. We cannot enter at length 
into these detailed criticisms, but must content 
ourselves with mentioning one. The discovery of 
the firat four and a half chapters of the Epistle of 
Barnabas in the original Greek in the Codex Sina- 
iticus, ratifies, as authentic, the “as it is written,” 
with which the phrase, “ Many are called, but few 
are chosen,” is prefaced by Barnabus. This is 
taken to prove the then existence of Matthew’s 
gospel (in which alone these words occur) at the 
date A.D. 110, to which Dr. Davidson assigns the 
authorship of this epistle. 

Though not always agreeing with this article, we 
could not but read its spirited and methodical treat- 
ment of the subject with considerable interest. On 
the other hand, though we generally agree with the 
article on “Church Principles and Prospects,” we 
must confess to having found its sixty pages of argu- 
ment somewhat dreary. It examines the principle 
of Church and State alliance, which it considers to 
have failed in all its forms; it shows the wonderful 
and rapid progress of dissent, and the power of the 
voluntary principle in England as compared with 
that of an establishment ; it enumerates the possible 
steps which may be taken to meet the difficulty 
that is growing on our country; considers that 
comprehension is difficult, that equal endowment 
is impossible, that common disendowment is 
always just, and to be pursued except under circum- 
stances of overwhelming practical necessity. The 
article concludes by examining and replying to 
some objections that have been made to the prin- 
ciple of Free Churches, and alleges that, even if 
there be any truth in the subjection of the minister 
to the congregation by the voluntary system, the 
evil is far less than that resulting from the irre- 
sponsible power of the clergyman over the congre- 
gation in the establishment. In short, it argues 
that in many ways the voluntary system would be 
found superior to an establishment. In very 
spirited terms the desire is expressed at the con- 
clusion, that the true unity of the Holy Catholic 
Church of Christ should be maintained by culti- 
vating the holy sympathies and charities of a 
common spiritual relationship, which are, alas! as 
yet, so far from being realised by the various 
Christian sects of England. 
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Another article, “In Memoriam,” speaks of the 
late Dr. Vaughan as a preacher and literary man. 
He discharged the duties of his pastorate at Ken- 
sington, while Professor of History in the University 
of London (as University College was then called), 
till he was appointed Principal of Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College. A touching reference is made to 
the loss of his gifted son; and after passing his 
works in review, the writer details the incidents of 
his connection with the British Quarterly as editor, 
and after the mention of his services to the Con- 
gregational Union, concludes with a brief but 
eloquent tribute to his memory. 


The Sunday-school Penny Magazine. Manchester 
District Sunday-school Association. 


Wz are glad to receive at the same time the bound 
copy of the magazines which were issued in 1868, 
and the January number for the current year. 
The year’s numbers form a very neat volume, 
and we are glad to hear that the committee of the 
District Sunday School Association have made 
arrangements to bind in similar style all sets for- 
warded to them for the low charge of sixpence. 
All such sets may be sent to Mr. Jones, at the 
Memorial Hall. Of the great improvement which 
has taken place in the general style and contents 
of this magazine we spoke last year, and are happy 
again to bear our willing testimony. If it is not 
quite as simple or attractive to the very youngest 
children as some of the cheap illustrated serials, 
such as the Adviser, Children’s Friend, &c., it is at 
any rate far better adapted to the generality of our 
Sunday scholars, and will be found by the mem- 
bers of our congregations an admirable magazine 
for the Sunday afternoon reading of their little 
ones at home. We heartily commend it to our 
readers. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


As our readers must be aware, the American Epis- 
copal Church has no sort of connection with the 
Government, but is conducted entirely on the 
voluntary frinciple, its general affairs being 
managed at a triennial convention, held in differ- 
ent States. Of the proceedings of the one held last 
autumn at New York, the Pall Mall Gazette gives 
a long account, from which we extract the follow- 
ing particulars. 

The convention consists of a House of Bishops, 
and four clerical members and four lay members 
from each State forming the Lower House. New 
York, being now divided into two dioceses, sends a 
double set of members. One of the first subjects 
which came before the meeting was the expediency 
of creating new dioceses in States already sending 
delegates to the convention. The general opinion 
was against the innovation, on the ground that 
bishops are at present inadequately paid. A clergy- 
man of Minnesota complained that the episcopal 
office was “almost degraded ” by the poverty often 
entailed upon it. One bishop had been obliged to 
support himself for many years by teaching in a 
school. “ Another one told me that he accumulated 
within fifteen years an indebtedness of more than 
5,000 dols. just to support his family ; there was no 
obligation felt by any one, and hence no provision 
made.” The speaker begged the meeting, “for 
Heaven’s sake,” to have “no more bishops 
degraded and paralysed by being thrust out into 
new fields without a dollar of support, their hands 
hanging down in weakness, and their heads in 
shame.” Endowment was not proposed by any 
delegate, but several argued that before the forma- 
tion of a new diocese was sanctioned a proper pro- 
vision for the bishop should be guaranteed. On 
the other hand, it was contended that there might 
be bishops found who would dispense with a salary, 
while under the proposed rule their services would 
be denied to the people. A deputy from Kentucky 
said he knew of a minister “who year after year 
has devoted himself to the Church without a cent 
of pay, and yet the Church under his administra- 
tion has flourished as in no other part of Ken- 
tucky.” A long debate took place, in the course of 
which a deputy said, “The bishops are not only 
expected to be gentlemen, but to live like gentle- 
men, and to act as gentlemen; and they are ex- 
pected to do this upon a miserable pittance, nine 
times out of ten, which the men who work for 
your rich men would scorn to take as their wages.” 
Ultimately the conyention resolved that a “ miser- 
able pittance” should at least be secured to the 
bishops, and the new rule was adopted by a large 
majority. 

During the war the Southern bishops declined to 
meet their Northern brethren, and even in 1865 the 
Southern churches were almost unrepresented in 
the convention held at Philadelphia; but it was 
now reported that once more all the dioceses in the 
country wererepresented. Among the propositions 
brought under consideration was one to institute a 
more rigorous examination of candidates for the 
ministry. It was suggested that all such candidates 
should be examined by written questions, and that 


the examination should extend over three days. 
One clerical deputy upon this contended that the 
examination should be confined to questions of 
doctrine. “Our great difficulty is that men are 
ordained priests who do not believe in the doctrines 
and sacraments which, as priests, they are to teach 
and acminister.” Another declared that the present 
system of examinations was a complete “sham. 
A third said that when he was examined for orders 
the gentlemen who presided began a dispute between 
themselves with reference to “the sufficiency of 
Campbell’s answer to Hume in the matter of 
miracles. This discussion occupied the whole hour, 
and I went from the examination scot-free.” The 
lay deputies who spoke were chiefly in favour of 
the proposed change. One remarked that the 
Episcopal Church must require her clergy to be 
properly educated. “There is not a congregation 
that has not some educated persons in it, who 
cannot be administered to by those who are mur- 
dering the King’s English all the time.” A clergy- 
man of Nebraska opposed this view. He was in 
favour of making the examinations less difficult. 
“T tell you, gentlemen, we have to wake up to one 
thing and one fact, and it is this, that if we could 
have a little more unction in our hearts, if we could 
have a little more of the spirit of Wesley in our 
hearts, we would do well, and in many respects be 
improved.” Dr. Mead, of Connecticut, said he had 
once assisted in an examination, and a candidate 
presented himself whose answers were very un- 
satisfactory. At length he was required to give 
account of his faith in the Latin tongue. He had 
looked out certain words in the dictionary, and 
replied, ‘‘ Gallus tuus ego et nunquam animus.” 
The candidate, who was a “bush-lawyer” in 
Pennsylvania, was rejected. After this anecdote, 
the original proposition was carried. 

The poverty of the clergy in many parts of the 
country was next brought under consideration. 
The distress prevails most in the Southern States, 
and a deputy from Virginia made a great impres- 
sion by an animated appeal on their behalf. Almost 
everywhere in the South, churches have been burnt 
down, or have gradually fallen into ruins. Many 
of them were used as hospitals or stables during 
the war, and when the troops quitted the country 
the people had no money to carry out necessary 
repairs. But clergymen in needy circumstances 
are very numerous in the Northern States. One 
from New York mentioned the case of a minister 
in a rural district who received an annual stipend 
of 250 dollars (about £36). “ Visitors in summer 
were accustomed to make up a purse for him, in 
order to eke out his income; but when his people 
found that that was done, they determined that he 
did not need the 250 dollars.” The subject was re- 
ferred to a committee. 

A message from the House of Bishops to the 
Lower House on the state of the marriage law, led 
to a long discussion. Dr. Clark, of Connecticut, 
stated that the number of divorces in his State 
amounted to one-tenth of the number of marriages, 
and it was almost as bad in Massachusetts. He had 
himself always refused to perform the service for 
any who had been divorced “for anything less 
than adultery.” Mr. Welsh, of Pennsylvania, said 
that in some parts of England there was “a sort of 
divorce, or exchange of wives,” as commonly 
practised as in the West India plantations. “It 
will be a sad day in our country if we ever reach 
the point they have in some portions of Great 
Britain. The looseness of matrimonial ties is fear- 
ful, not only among the working classes, but the 
upper classes.” Other deputies seemed to think that 
America has no great cause for boasting. Mr. John- 
son, of Connecticut, described the effects of the 
State divorce lawsas “ perfectly horrible.” Another 
deputy, of New York, related a case that occurred 
only a few months ago, in which a man married a 
second time with his first wife acting as bridesmaid. 
It was ascertained that this first wife was subject 
to epileptic fits, and the man had obtained a divorce 
from her on that ground, The poor creature was 
described as looking like a corpse at the wedding, 
trembling at every glance of her ex-husband’s 
eye. The man himself published a defence of 
his conduct, which was so shameless in_ its 
admissions as to call down upon his head a storm 
of denunciation from all parts of the country. The 
Rey. Mr. Martin, of Indiana, laid other facts before 
the convention. In a local office there were thirty 
divorce cases on the docket. The judge would pro- 
nounce the decree, and the “ woman would rise up 
and would be followed by a man. She would go 
down stairs, procure a licence, and in twenty 
minutes be married tothat man.” The clerk of the 
court had known one woman go through this cere- 
mony twice. 

The subject of Ritualism was touched upon by 
more than one deputy, but the convention seems 
to have been disinclined to enter fully into it. Be- 
fore separating the House of Bishops issued a 
pastoral letter in which an earnest remonstrance 
was offered against the attempts“ now made to 
disparage our Anglican Reformation.” “These at- 
tempts,” the letter continues, “would warrant 
severer terms than we choose to employ.” The 
prelates especially condemned the doctrine of the 
Real Presence, and those “ extravagances in Ritual- 
ism, recently introduced which tend to assimilate 
our worship to that of a church not sectarian, but 
hostile to our own,” 


clergy against encouraging too much indulgence in 


The bishops also warned the | down simply 


worldly amusements. “In our day there is @ 
licentiousness and grossness in theatrical and like 
entertainments which would have been shocking 
to even the least refined in the days of our fathers. 

Several other questions were debated, but, like 
the labours of our English Convocation, the Ameri- 
can Convention does not seem to have led to any 
important practical results. 


EVANGELICALS IN LABOUR, 


Tum annual gathering of the Evangelicals was held 
the other day at Islington, when the vicar, the Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, presided over between three and four 
hundred of his clerical brethren; and addresses 
were delivered on “the advantages and perils of 
the connection between Church and State,” which 
will, the Record thinks, “strike a chord that will 
vibrate through the length and breadth of the 
country.” All we can say is, that the country must 
be in a very weak state indeed if it is at all affected 
by them. 

The Rey. T. R. Birks, some of whose wild utter- 
ances on the Irish question we gave a short time 
since, led off with a paper in which “the advantages 
and perils” of the alliance between Church and 
State were to be illustrated by the Old Testament 
history. This was done in a way very satisfactory, 
no doubt, to himself and his hearers, the “ advan- 
tages” being shown to be incalculable, and the 
“perils” almost nothing. The Rev. C. F. Childe, in 
like satisfactory manner, illustrated the same 
theme from the early and middle ages of the Church. 
Both these gentlemen took an entirely different 
view from their reverend brother, Mr. Mackonochie, 
who affirms that “the Jewish Church began to fall 
from God, and ultimately into idolatry, from the 
time it became an Establishment in the reign of 
Saul, and the reign of Constantine was the begin- 
ning of the decline of Christianity in spiritual 
things.” Dr. Blakeny considered the matter in the 
light of the Reformation, which, of course, brought. 
clearly out the benefits of bondage, and threw 
its evils into pleasant shade, reminding us some- 
what of the way in which the Southern planters: 
used to defend their “domestic institution.” The 
Rev. Joseph Bardsley followed in his usual feeble ' 
forcible strain, and tried to damage Nonconformity 
by flinging at it quotations from Angell James, Mr. 
Spurgeon, and other Dissenting writers, which 
merely served to show their anxiety to bring it up 
to the Christian mark, and excite it to greater zeal 
in the discharge of its appointed work. 


The chairman likewise fired a few random shot, 


which the English Independent picks up and deals 
with thus smartly: 


“The enemy both from within and without is. 
seeking to separate Church and State. The Church 


of Rome desires it, that she may seize upon the 


prey and reign supreme. The Protestant Dissenter 
wishes it that he may attain an equal position with 
the Churchman.” Excuse us, Mr. Wilson, but we 
had rather not. An ‘equal position with the 
Churchman’ does not seem a particularly desirable 
thing just now. 

“It is remarkable that among the heathen 
nations of antiquity provision was carefully made 


by the State for the worship of the gods of the 


country.” Why go to the heathen nations of anti- 
quity ? The heathen nations of the present day 
would yield more forcible examples. Sir Samuel 
Baker might perhaps furnish Mr. Wilson with some- 
instances of tribes in the middle of Africa where 
careful provision is made by the chiefs for the 
worship of the medicine-man, and then the Eyan- 
gelicals would be comforted. : 

“If the State abstractedly has no conscience, yet. 
the men who compose it have. A Government is 
made up of individuals. Their duty is to establish 
and protect what they believe to be the true reli-. 
gion.” But what if the “individuals” in the 
Government differ about the true religion, as, 
indeed, those in the present Government do? 

“The Church has all the liberty she requires.” 
There are some Churchmen who vehemently deny 
this. “An effectual check to heresy is supplied by 
the union of Church and State.” Hm! 

“The Church embraces in theory the entire 
population of the country. This is a most im- 
portant advantage.” Yes, in theory. 

“Of one thing I am perfectly convinced, that if 
the Church of England were disestablished, the 
Nonconformists would be the first to experience 
the disastrous effects.” Very kind of the vicar to 


think of us first, but we don’t seem to mind the - 


saat effects. If he will allow us, we will risk 
them, 

“Tt has been well said, ‘If the old national ship 
goes down, the Dissenters’ cabin will go down witl 
her.’” We really didn’t know we had so much as. 
a cabin in the old national ship. We have a ship of 
our own, and, please heaven, that ship won’t go 
because some other ship goes. 

“ This, too, is the original form of religion estab-— 
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lished at the Reformation. The Dissenters have 
broken off from us, not we from them.” Which 
was the “ original” of 300 years since does not seem 
worth disputing. We could tell another tale about 
the “ breaking off ;” but what does it signify ? 

“The painful fact is that 700,000 Protestant 
Churchmen in Ireland are to be withdrawn from 
the protection of the State, and given over by a 
Protestant Government to the tender mercies of 
the corrupt Church of Rome.” This is terrible. 
Directly the Irish bishops cease to sit in the House 
of Lords, the great red dragon of the Revelations 
will eat up all the Protestants. They will beracked 
and burned till there is not so much as a whole 
skin left to one of them. 


Oh, Mr. Wilson, these are not chilled pallissers ; 
they are but paper pellets out of a pop-gun. With 
such pious taradiddles—such paltry, foolish little 
taradiddles—do you expect to bolster up your 
Erastian Church, and keep your State patronage 
and pay? Here is no faith, no lofty devotion—it 
is cold, timorous, insipid, selfish policy. Truly the 
Incumbent of St. Alban’s makes a more respectable 
figure than the Vicar of Islington. 


Ghe Unitarian BPerald, 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29, 1869, 


SOCIETY IN DANGER. 


As we have watched the prosecution of 
OverEnD, Guryzy, and Co., and noticed 
the revelations of commercial dishonesty, 
not to say rascality, that have come to 
light, especially those connected with the 
witness, Mr. Epwarp Watkin Epwarps, 
it has been almost impossible not to ask 
ourselves whether these revelations are not 
indications of a wide-spread decay of 
moral principle, and whether, in fact, the 
great disintegration of religious belief 
going on in society is not accompanied by 
another disintegration, that of moral belief 
itself. There may be no connection be- 
tween the widely-prevalent changes in 
theological faith, and the moral corruption 
of many kinds which startles us by its 
appearance; but it is very natural that 
there should be such a connection. The 
dissolution of religious faith in the ancient 
civilisation was accompanied by a dis- 
solution of moral principle which gradu- 
ally led on to the dissolution of society. 
It was only what might have been ex- 
pected. The whole system of religious and 
moral ideas of the ancient Romans was 
nothing but a mass of prejudices—of 
things which children grew up to believe, 
because they had been told them. Their 
moral notions had the same foundation 
as their mythological ones. They were 
taught that they must be honest and 
temperate, brave and kind, because these 
things were pleasing to the gods, and 
because so it had been enjoined them by 
their forefathers. But when their belief in 
gods and goddesses vanished, the neces- 
sity of virtue as a means of pleasing them 
vanished too,and when it was manifest that 
their forefathers had believed a mass of 
childish superstition, the suspicion natu- 
rally suggested itself that their notions 
about virtue might be superstition too. 
No doubt there arose Philosophy to supply 
to men like Sznzoa, Eprorntus, and Mar- 
cus Avrztius, the place of the old religion, 
but this philosophy was incapable of being 
communicated to the multitude, and at 
the very best probably held any practical 
sway over only a score or two of minds. 
It is impossible to hide from ourselves 
the fact that we are now in the midst of a 
mentalreyolution, very similar to that which 
swept away the Pagan religion of antiquity, 
and at the same time the moral principles 
associated with it. Multitudes of men 
and women have grown up, reared in reli- 
gious and moral notions that have been 
communicated to them only as prejudices ; 


things to be believed because their fathers 
or their ministers havebelievedthem. They 
enter into the world, and they find these 
religious prejudices, at least in controversy, 
doubted, denied, scornfully treated as 
childish superstitions, on every side of 
them. They try indignantly, passionately 
at first, to throw these suggestions of 
doubt, like “loaded bomb-shells,” from 
their mind. But they become too numerous 
and too frequent for this process to be 
continued. They explode at last, and 
shatter the old faith to pieces. And the 
misfortune is that when the old faith is 
gone there is nothing at hand—nothing 
that can easily get access to the mind—to 
supply its place. For it is not as easy as 
it may seem to some of us Unitarians to 
build up a new faith. Probably very few 
out of all who lose their old beliefs, come 
in the way of hearing of a simple, rational 
faith like our own, and fewer still 
that have the patience, calmness, and 
philosophic temper necessary to lead 
them to examine and adoptit. The result 
is that multitudes of men find themselves 
completely at sea as to religious belief 
without compass and without rudder. 
And let no one suppose that the moral 
belief does not suffer in the shipwreck of 
the religious belief. Where a man has 
been educated only in a mass of prejudices, 
and he finds out that the greater portion 
is rubbish, he is not well able to discri- 
minate between the different portions. 
He is in the condition of one who has 
inherited a casket of what he has been 
told are priceless jewels, but when he 
comes to test them he finds them one after 
another to be worthless pebbles, so that 
at last he throws them all away in 
disgust... Many young men belonging to 
our middle classes are in this lamentable 
condition. They have thrown away all their 
prejudices—all that stood to them in the 
plaee of principles—and have nothing but 
their own taste, and social opinion, to guide 
them in the most difficult portion of their 
life. And we cannot help thinking that 
this wreck of moral conviction along with 
that of theological conviction has something 
to do with the commercial baseness so com- 
mon among us. No doubt the peculiar 
commercial circumstances of the time have 
something to do with it. Opportunities 
seem to present themselves on every side 
to men of speculative mind of becoming 
suddenly rich. ‘Then, too, the passion for 
luxury intensifies the desire to become 
so. But this is only to say that tempta- 
tion has increased just at the very time 
when the barriers of the mind haye been 
thrown down which would protect against 
it. 
What is to be done in the face of this 
great danger? Of ail that may be done— 
of how it behoves every one who dreads 
the tarnishing of England’s good name to 
set himself openly and utterly against the 
light way in which these commercial 
frauds are too often spoken of; how, too, 
each may do something to foster habits 
of more simple, less luxurious living among 
the middle classes,—these are duties which 
concern all men. But surely, likewise, there 
is a special responsibility upon those who 
have the guiding and teaching of society, 
to work more earnestly than ever to build up 
in the minds of all whom they can influence 
a simple rational belief, both religious and 
moral, resting upon foundations that can- 
not be swept away. As long as the clergy 
educate their flocks in mere prejudices, 
they furnish them only with the mock 
jewels, which experience will reyeal to 


them by and by to be merely pebbles, and 
which they will cast away, to live in hope- 
less moral and religious poverty the rest 
of their lives. 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 

BY BROOKE HERFORD. 
IV.—HOW WE INITIATED THE PLAN. 
I spoxs in the last paper of the result of our adop- 
tion of the open church system at Strangeways 
upon the poor of the district immediately about 
the chapel, and showed that it has to a large extent 
removed that disinclination to enter, that fear of 
finding themselves in the seats of people wha 
may not want them, that sense of being there om 
sufferance—feelings which are, I believe, almost: 
universal among the masses of those who are un- 
connected with places of worship, and which must 
eontinue until our churches and chapels are once 
more restored to the ancient idea of places of per- 
fectly free public resort for worship. The question 
will be asked, however, how did you carry out the 
plan? What changes were made? I will there- 
fore state as briefly as I can the facts on this. 
matter. 

People often say that the open church system 
will only succed under certain circumstances. Cer- 
tainly, however, the attempt to do away with the- 
old character of a pewed, proprietary chapel and 
to substitute that of an open, public temple, coul@ 
hardly have been made under less favourable 
circumstances. It was not a beautiful or attractive 
place, as a place of public worship surely ought 
to be,—a plain Grecian building, painted a light 
colour, and wanting cleaning. Then, there were 
the associations of a generation of continuous occu- 
pancy to be uprooted on the part of many of the 
people, the habit of sitting in particular corners, 
the time-honoured right to green lined pews, and 
so forth. And, however cheerfully the change might, 
be made by the old congregation—andI shall never 
forget how cheerfully it was made—the whole aspect 
of the seats, in consequence of different sizes and 
fittings, remained that of places belonging to par- 
ticular individuals. To have given the new plan 
the best chance, the whole place should have been 
re-seated in a plain, uniform fashion. The expense 
which this would have involved put it out of the 
question. All that could be done in this line was 
to take off all the pew-doors, and to put cushions 
wherever there were none, re-arranging the whole 
supply of cushions so as to give as much appear- 
ance of uniformity as was possible. 

Another matter that had to be settled was the 
providing of hymn-book, &c. It was felt to be an 
essential part of a fair trial of the open church 
system that any one coming in amongst us should 
find ready to his hand whatever was necessary to 
full enjoyment of the service. Books, therefore, 
must be there for all, as a part of the public pro- 
perty of the church. There were some hun- 
dreds of hymn-books, Bibles, and Testaments 
already in the chapel, but they were all pri- 
vate property. Would the owners be willing 
to give up their private ownership? The matter 
was put to them, and out of the whole number of 
books, I believe that only about six were taken 
home to reserve for private{use. The rest were 
freely thrown into common stock. The names of 
the former owners were erased, and the whole, with 
a score or two of new ones in addition, were dis- 
tributed equally throughout the seats. 

The next point to be attended to was the taking 
every available means of making known to the 
public what we really meant. The minds of most 
people have become so saturated with the idea of 
churches and chapels being places all let out in 
reserved seats or pews, that it takes a long time to 
get them to understand how utterly different an open 
church is, and that they really can go in and sitdown 
anywhere as freely as in a public park, The first 
means which we adopted, therefore, for permanently 
keeping the leading characteristics of our plan before 
the eyes of the people around was to put up a neat 
announcement board in front of the chapel, headed 
as follows :— 

STRANGEWAYS 
UNITARIAN FREE CHURCH, 


The seats are open to all. 
The Church is entirely supported by the Offerings 
of the people, collected at every service. 
[followed by minister's name, services, §c.] 


Besides this, which we desired to be a standing 
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witness to the public of what we desired our 
church to be, we felt that it would be well to have 
Some rather fuller statement of our principle and 
«constitution to fall under the notice of as many as 
possible of those who might come in among us. 
This was furnished by a slip of paper pasted inside 
the cover of every Bible and Hymn-book in the 


place, on which was printed: 


— Strangeays Unitarian Sree Church. 


Re - 
THE SEATS IN THIS CHURCH ARE OPEN TO ALL, 


The Books, Cushions, &c., are freely provided for 
public use, equally for strangers as for members. 


® The support of the Church (the Ministry, the 
Poor, the Sunday School and all other connected 
‘ ce institutions,) depends entirely on the free 

will offerings of the people, there being no seat rents 
*or fixed subscriptions. 


The giving of our substance for the support of 
religion being as much a part of the service ot God 
| asa Hymn ora Prayer, 


THE OFFERINGS ARE COLLECTED AT EVERY 
SERVICE 


according to the ancient custom of the Christian 
| Church, thereby affording to all the opportunity of 

helping in the simplest and easiest way, as they may 
be disposed, and as God has prospered them, 


Whe Communion is held after the Morning 
Service, at stated periods, duly announced. All are 
_} freely invited to join in it. 


f Those who wish to become members, viz.:— 

entitled to a voice in church affairs, can do so by 
enrolling themselves annually in the Congregational 
List kept by the Churchwarden, paying a registration 
fee of One Shilling. 


Something else, however, was still needed. 
People coming in appeared to have a difficulty in 
comprehending that all the seats were really unap- 
propriated and free to the first comers, and we 
‘therefore had a notice printed in very bold 
~characters, and affixed in the vestibule of the chapel 
to each of the doors, as follows: 


EVERY SEAT IS FREE. 


STRANGERS 
Are requested to enter and take any seat they 
find vacant. 
ee See ET Ae 
I think it best to enter thus in detail into the 
means we took to indoctrinate the public mind 
~rwith a right understanding of the system we had 
» adopted, because I know that in some instances 
» changes very similar to ours have failed to bring 
- any increased attendance, owing to carelessness or 
indifference in adopting means to keep the change 
»and its meaning thoroughly before the people. 


‘RITUALISTS UNDER DEFEAT. 


‘Mr. Lowder, ‘of St. Peter’s, St. George’s-in-the- 

) East, with whom Archdeacon Denison has been 
' corresponding on the subject, seems to have re- 
‘ solved that he, for one, will not “submit to the 
' law,” but act out the policy of resistance which he 
recommended at the meeting in the Freemason’s 
1 VYavern; for on Sunday the service at his church 
~wesshorn of none of the ritual observances that 
‘have been condemned.—At St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
Mr.’ Mackonochie was somewhat more obedient 
routwardly, but gave'signs of being no less contu- 
vmacious inwardly. Candles were kept burning 
through “Matins,” but extinguished during the 
‘Communion Service. Seven lights, however, sus- 
pended from the ceiling are kept permanently 
‘burning before the altar. The Rey. Mr. Stanton, 
in his sermon, warmly attacked “the cruel and 
unrighteous decision” of the Privy Council, who, 
‘he declared, had dealt, or tried to deal, in Downing- 
-staeet, as heavy a blow to our Lord, present on Eng- 
“ish altars, as ever the Jewish council dealt him in 
vthe days of Pontius Pilate—At St. Jude’s, Moor- 
elds, Sheffield, two candles were kept lighted 
during the Communion Service, after which the in- 
eumbentstepped forward and said, “I, John Edward 
Jéhnson, priest.and vicar of this church, in com- 
pliance with a recent decision, will now extinguish 
wthe candles which have usually been allowed to 
‘burn inthis.place. I do so under solemn protest, 
believing them to be emblematic of the two-fold 
matiare of Christ.” This is a new light to us; other 
Bitualist authorities have told us that they were 
emblems of his being the Light of the world.—At 
®lymouth, the Rev. G. R. Prynne desired his con- 
gregation to see, in the candles being unlit, the 


signification that the world persecutes the Church 
of Christ, and hides Christ as much as it 
can from the people.—At St. Alban’s, Manchester, 
the Rey. J. E. Sedgwick dispensed with the 
candles, but preached a foolish sermon on Con- 
fession, in which, after dwelling on the power 
committed to priests to remit sin, he said, “I 
have not the slightest doubt that there are 
thousands upon thousands in hell at the present 
moment—aye, millions upon millions in hell at the 
present moment, which would have been saved if 
it had not been for the Church of England’s laxity 
and the inertness of her clergy in this matter of 
confession.”—Though some of the party are talking 
rather big, we still hold to the opinion which we 
have always expressed, that the decision of the 
Privy Council will not lead to a secession, but that 
there will be an almost unanimous determination 
to “abide by the stuff.” 


Mr. William Akrond, of Stourbridge. 


Ir is frequently asserted that the age in which we 
live offers no prospect to generous ambition, and 
no opening to an adventurous spirit. Men weak 
in body and in mind sit with clasped hands be- 
moaning the degeneracy of the time, and wishing 
for the days of their fathers, when men had men’s 
work to dointhe world. Wir11am Axroyp, to those 
who knew him, was in himself an answer to their 
querulous complaints. He lived the full life of a 
man, and had also that power, which is inherent in 
fine intellects, of diffusing life and energy where- 
ever he went. His whole career was that of one 
who was “master of himself,” and, being so, 
necessarily became a leader of men. He was born 
in the year 1804, at Birmingham. He was the son 
of a journeyman stonemason. His father did the 
best he could to give him an education,—a far 
more difficult thing then than now. It certainly 
was not much learning that originally gave his 
mind its impetus. He was next apprenticed to a 
currier, and during this period traversed nearly the 
whole of England on foot in search of work. At 
the age of twenty-three he came to Stourbridge, 
and found employment there. Before very long he 
started on his own account, and in all worldly 
matters he was from first to last a most successful 
man of business. This alone would have been of 
little moment. It is his marvellous political and 
social activity, and his capacity for the manage- 
ment of affairs that excites our astonishment and 
admiration. A mere enumeration of the offices he 
held would arouse wonder; but the way in which 
he filled them can only be understood by those 
who knew his prodigious power of getting through 
work. A thorough Liberal, alike in politics and 
in religion, he was a devout hater of every species 
of hypocrisy, and his large knowledge of men, and 
keen insight into character, gave him marvellous 
quickness in apprehending and exposing every 
attempt at moral or intellectual sophistication. He 
would have exclaimed with Drummond: 


* Fach sin some colour hath it to adorn, 
Hypocrisy Almighty God doth scorn,” 


How in a few words can we trace such an outline 
as that of his varied life? When the writer first 
knew him he was in his full vigour. Well read in 
English literature, and very apt at quotation, he 
was better read in men, and more full of anecdotes, 
which he told with a combination of humour and 
gravity which never failed to arrest the attention 
of all within earshot. Ever kindly and generous 
among friends, he was almost stern in the unflinch- 
ing way in which he carried either an argument or 
a business transaction to its legitimate conclusion. 
But it was, after all, his ever-flowing vitality that 
as if by natural law, made all political and social 
movements in his neighbourhood rotate around 
him as their centre. Railways, boards of guardians, 
gasworks, election committees, boards of health, 
&e., all sought and found in William Akroyd their 
best chairman and adviser. It will take many men 
to fill his place in the business of the district. In 
the hearts of his many friends, who knew and 
loved him so well, there will always remain a blank. 
There was but one Wiiliam Akroyd, and those who 
knew him best, know best that they will never find 
such another. He brought on sudden and fatal 
illness by his overwork and anxiety in the last 
general election, and almost before he was supposed 
to be in serious danger, his activities came to a too 
early termination. Concerning such men, we 
cannot speak of death in ordinary terms. To us 


They exist with God, alas! not now with us. 


** The power, the will, that never rest, 
And cannot die, were all from ‘Him,’” 


Mr. Akroyd was through life a member of the 
Stourbridge Presbyterian congregation, and was 
buried in its chapel yard on Thursday, the 21st 
inst. The burial service was read by the Rev. D. 
Maginnis, who will preach a funeral sermon next 
Sunday morning. 

The Birmingham Post has the following acrostie 
on the deceased, which does not badly sum up 
his public character, and may be taken as one 
proof, among many, of the general esteem in which 
he was held: 


A lways staunch and always true, 
K indly both in word and deed, 

R esting not with narrow view 

O n the bounds of sect and creed ; 
Y oung in zeal, and strong in fight, 
D auntless for the Truth and Right. 


Wr. Aobu F. Hee, of Minber. 


Tux funeral sermon of this excellent man, whose 
death, at the age of 79 years, we have already an- 
nounced, was preached by the Rey. D, Maginnis at 
Stourbridge, on Sunday last, from the text, “I 
leave the world and go to the Father.” (John xvi 
28.) After describing the “calm and hepeful trust 
of the righteous in death, and the grounds of such 
trust,” the preacher gave a sketch of the life and 
character of the deceased. For thirty years the 
respected head of a firm whose namie and character 
stood high in the commercial world, Mr. Lee, in 
his business relations, was characterised by high 
principle and integrity, and was “ diligent in busi- 
ness.” As a master he was considerate and kind, 
and won the esteem and affection of those in 
his employ. In his old age he had to bear the 
mortification of seeing the decline and ultimate 
failure of his business; but under this heavy trial 
he was sustained by the (if possible) increased re- 
spect and confidence, and the deepest sympathy of 
all who knew him. In public matters Mr. Lee had 
no ambition to occupy a prominent place; yet he 
did not shrink from undertaking the duties of any 
office in which he felt he could render useful service. 
In politics he was a thorough and consistent Liberal, 
in theology 2 decided Unitarian, ecclesiastically a 
staunch Nonconformist. Born two years before the 
Birmingham riots, and growing up under the care 
of those who received Dr. Priestley’s religious 
teachings (his father holding an important office in 
the New Meeting during Dr. Priestley’s pastorate), 
and who, with that distinguished man, suffered for 
their political opinions, Mr. Lee acquired an early 
love of political and religious freedom—a love which 
grew with his growth, and kept fresh and vigorous 
even to the last. A prominent trait in Mr. Lee’s 
character was his generous beneficence. In him 
the poor have lost an ever open-handed friend; and 
not the poor alone will miss him, but those also 
who, though not in poverty, were friendless, and 
needed counsel and help. Making no parade of his 
religious feelings he was yet deeply religious. His 
faith in the thoroughly Fatherly character of God, 
and in a future life of continued progress, and in 
the reunion hereafter of friends whom death 
separates, was strong and sustaining. In his 
severest trials and afflictions he found in Unita- 
rianism all that his heartrequired. Ofdeath he had 
no fear. In peaceful sleep his spirit, without a 


struggle, passsed from its earthly to its heavenly 
home. His remains were followed for two miles 
on their way to the place of interment by several 
hundreds of his late employés. He leaves a 
daughter to mourn the loss of a most affectionate 
father. His wife died twenty-four years ago, 

Fa 

FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THOUGHT-SPRINGS, 


Ir when those springs that filter thro’ the brain 
Seem stopped, and all thought’s ebbing cisterns — 


low. : 
We draw upon the little they contain, PY 
Soon, soon the springs will flow. — “7 


For all around us hangs thought-ladened air, 
And thro’ all earth the living waters break; 

Believing all we seek is here and there, 
We need but reach and take. 


Defer solicitation, and the springs 
Soon bid their waters find another way; 
But fe J eee ce bare? plenty brings 
Abundance day by day. — 5 USA 
; TOT ramon. 
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JAVANESE. 


Tw a work recently published, entitled “Travels in 
the East Indian Archipelago,” Mr. Albert Bickmore 

ives the following account of the people inhabit- 
ing the Javanese islands : 

All the natives are remarkably short in stature, 
the male sex averaging not more than five feet 
three inches in height, or four inches less than that 
of Europeans. The face is somewhat lozenge- 
shaped, the cheek-bones high and prominent, the 
mouth wide, and the nose short—not flat as in the 
negroes, or prominent as in the Europeans. They 
are generally of a mild disposition, except the wild 
tribes in the mountainous parts of Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, Timor, Ceram, and ‘a few other large 
islands. The coast people are invariably hospitable 
and trustworthy. They are usually quiet, and 
extremely indolent. They all have an insatiable 
passion for gambling, which no restrictive or pro- 
hibitory laws can eradicate. They are nominally 
Mohammedans, but have none of the fanaticism of 
that sect in Arabia. They still retain many of their 
previous Hindu notions, and their belief may be 
properly defined as a mixture of Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism. A few are “Christians,” that 
is, they attend the service of the Dutch Church, 
and do not shave their heads or file their teeth. 
They are cleanly in their habits, and scores of 
all ages may be seen in the rivers and canals 
of every city and village, especially in the morn- 
ing and evening. The sarong, their universal 
dress, is peculiarly fitted for this habit. When 
they have finished their baths a dry one is 
drawn on over the head, and the wet one is 
slipped off beneath, without exposing the per- 
son in the least. The females wear the sarong 
long, and generally twist it tightly round the body, 
just under the arms. Occasionally it is made with 
sleeves, like a loose gown. A close-fitting jacket 
or baju is worn with it. The men have but a 
few hairs for beard, and these they generally pull 
out with a pair of iron tweezers. The hair of the 
head in both sexes is lank, coarse, and worn long. 
Each sex, therefore, resembles the other so closely 
that nearly every foreigner will at first find him- 
self puzzled in many cases to know whether he 
is looking ata man or a woman. This want of 
differentiation in the sexes possibly indicates their 
low rank in the human family, if the law may be 
applied here that obtains amongst most other 
animals. Every day I went out to collect the 
peculiar birds and beautiful butterflies of that 
region, my favourite place for this pleasure being 
in an old Chinese cemetery just outside the city, 
where, as the land was level, the earth had been 
thrown up into mounds to keep the bones of their 
inmates from “ the wet unfortunate places ” just as 
in China, when far from any mountain or hill. A 
Malay servant followed, carrying my ammunition 
and collecting-boxes. At first [supposed he would 
have many superstitious objections to wandering to 
and fro with me over the relics of the Celestials, but, 
to my surprise, I found his people cultivating the 
spaces between the graves, as if they, at least, did 
not consider it sacred soil ; yet, several times, when 
we caine to the graves of his own ancestors, he was 
careful to approach with every manifestation of awe 
and respect. A small piece of land, a bamboo hut, 
and a buffalo, comprise all the worldly possessions 
of most coolies, and yet with these they always 
seem most enviably contented. 


————< $< 


TRY, TRY AGAIN. 


Mr. Spurcron has just published, under the 
title of ‘‘ John Ploughman’s Talk,”’ twenty-four 
apers giving ‘ plain advice for plain people.” 
here is a good deal of sly humour in them, and 
a great abundance of shrewd proverbs, which 
are almost sure to make it popular with the class 
for whom it is meant. Here is a specimen : 
“Don’t be whining about not having'a fair start. 
Throw a sensible man out of a window, he'll 
fall on his legs and ask the nearest way to his 
work. The more you have to begin with, the less 
you will have at the end. Money you earn your- 
self ismuch brighter and sweeter than any youget 
out of dead men’s bags. Ascant breakfast in the 
morning of life whets the appetite for afeastlater 
in the day. He who has tasted a sour apple will 
haye the more relish for a sweet one; your pre- 
sent want will make future prosperity all the 
sweeter. Eighteen pence has set up many a ped- 
Jar in business, and he has turned it over until 
he has kept his carriage. As for the place you 
are cast in, don’t find fault with that. You need 
not be a horse because you were born in astable. 
If a bull tossed a man of mettle sky-high, he 
would drop downintoa good place, A hard-work- 
ing young man, with his wits about him, will 
make money where others do nothing but lose it. 
Everybody who does not get on, lays it all on 
competition. When the wine was stolen they 
said it was the rats ; it’s very convenient to have 
a horse to put the saddle on. A mouse may find 
ahole, be the room eyer so full of cats. Good 
workmen are always wanted. There’s a penny to 
be turned at the worst booth in the fair. No bar- 
ber ever shaves so close but another barber will 
find something left. Nothing is so good but what 
it might be better; and he who sells the best 
wins the trade. We were all going to the work- 
house because of the new machines, so the 


prophets down at the taproom were always tell- : 


ing us, but instead of it, all these threshing, and 
reaping, and hay-making machines have helped 
to make those men better off, who had sense 
enough to work them, If a man has nota soul 
aboye clodhopping, he may expect to keep poor, 
but if he opens his sense-box, and picks up here 
and there alittle, even Johnny Raw may yet im- 
prove. ‘ Times are bad,’ they say ; yes, and if 
you go gaping about, and send your wits wool- 
gathering, times always will be bad. 

Alas! advice is thrown away on many, like 
good seed ona bare rock. Teach a cow forseyven 
years, but she will never learn to sing the Old 
Hundredth. Of some it seems true, that when 
they were born, Solomon went by the door, but 
would not look in. Their coat of arms is a fool’s- 
cap on a donkey’s head. They sleep when it is 
time to plough, and weep when harvest comes. 
They eat all the parsnips for supper, and wonder 
they have none left for breakfast. Our working 
people are shamefully unthrifty, and so old Eng- 
land swarms with poor. If what goes into the 
mash-tub went into the kneading-trough, fami- 
lies would be better fed and better taught. If 


what is spent in waste were only saved against a 
rainy day, workhouses would never be built.” 


————E——— 
FACT AND FICTION, 


Gruart force is doubtless given to a story 
When it is known that every scene and act 
Of cruel sorrow, or triumphant glory, 
Was one time living fact. 


And so again, with all its chosen diction, 
Invented narrative we hold as cheap: 

“Wot fact, not fact:” but is there notin fiction 
Reality as deep ? 


Is not the brain-creation of the thinker 
As veritable as his daily strife : 

The Pilgrim just as real as the tinker— 
John Bunyan’s thought and life ? 


Thought is the spirit of the body, action: 
Unacted thought is soul without the frame, 
But no less fact; and they that call it fiction 
Are cheated with a name, 
R. LrtcHTon, 


THE MISSIONARY CONFERENCE, 


THE annual meetings of the above conference were 
held on Thursday and Friday, January 21 and 22, 
at the Memorial Hall, Manchester. 
a rather larger attendance of members than usual, 
and the proceedings were of an interesting and 
important character. 
be growing in strength, and is gradually entering 
upon the active work it has had in view from the 
beginning. A pleasant feature of this year’s con- 
ference was the hospitality with which distant 
members were received by Manchester friends into 
their houses as guests, 


There was 


The conference appears to 


FIRST DAY. 

The proceedings were opened on Thursday with 
the administration of the Lord’s Supper by the 
President, the Rev. J. C. Street, and the Rev. T. E. 
Poynting, at which there were 24 ministers present. 

The PRESIDENT gave an able address on the 
religious signs of the times; and a vote of thanks, 
moved by the Rey. JAmzs DrumMMonD, B.A., and 
seconded by the Rev. JosEPH SMITH, was given to 
him for it. 

At the calling of the roll, the following members 
were present:—Revs. E. W. Hopkinson, W. W. 
Robinson, H. M’Kean, H. Eachus, George Fox, J. 
C. Street, B. Glover, W. Oates, T. Timmins, G. 
Ride, J. Birks, H. Austen, Joseph Smith, D. Matts, 
H. Williamson, T. E. Poynting, J. Freeston, W. 
Birks, James Drummond, B.A., J. G. Slater, C. C. 
Coe, James Black, M.A., B. Walker, William Brunton, 
C. L. Whitham, T. Leyland, J. Miskimmin, J. 
M‘Donald, and E. Coleman. 

The minutes of last year were read and con- 
firmed, together with the reports of the treasurer 
and committee. The new members were then 
elected,and were welcomed by the Rev. W. Oates. 
Each, in a few words, acknowledged the welcome, 
the Revs. C. C. Coe and James Black, M.A., specially 
expressing their warm interest in the objects of the 
conference. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year were 
chosen :—President, Rev. T. E. Poynting; Secre- 
tary, Rev. Geo. Fox; Treasurer, Rev. H. M‘Kean ; 
Committee, Revs. B. Glover, W. Oates, and J. 
Freeston. 

Some very interesting reports of missionary 
work, done by various members of the conference 


during the past year, were then read by the secre- 


tary. 
The Rev. H. M‘Knan read a report of the sub- 


committee concerning the best manual for use in 
preparing young people to join our congregations, 


and the best form of service for their public 


recognition. Some discussion ensued, when it was 
at length agreed that the sub-committee should be 


re-appointed to further prosecute their inquiries, 
and to furnish the draft of a manual the best fitted, 
in their judgment, for the proposed object. 

The Rev. J. Fregsron read a valable report of 
the sub-committee appointed to inquire into the 
condition of Sunday schools, and the best methods 
of developing the religious element in them, - It 


was agreed that te sub-committee be re-appointed, 
and report next year in like manner. 

Rev. W. Oarus gave a statement from the sub- 
committee appointed to consider the propriety of 
raising @ missionary fund. The following resolution 
was unanimously passed :—“ That a fund for mis- 
sionary work be raised during the year, and that 
the committee of the conference be requested to 
make arrangements for religious services at Black- 
pool, Scarborough, or elsewhere, as early as possible, 
and for the circulation of tracts.” 

Rev. J. Smirn read the report of the sub-com- 
mittee appointed to inquire into the matter of 
books fitted for Sunday school libraries, The com- 
mittee was re-appointed, 

The PresmDENT gave the report of the sub- 
committee appointed to consider the propriety of 
the conference issuing a magazine. The discussiom 
of the report was deferred till the following day. 

The revised rules were then read and passed. 

The Rev. H. M‘Kean re-introduced his motion 
concerning the appointment of lay delegates to the 
conference by the congregations connected, through. 
their ministers, with the conference. 

The Rev. W. Oarzs introduced his motion, “ That 
this conference print and circulate an annual report. 
of its proceedings.” The motion was carried 
unanimously. 

Several notices of motion were brought forward 
for discussion at the next conference, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with prayer by the PRESIDENT.. 

SECOND DAY. 

The conference assembled on Friday morning 
soon after ten o’clock, when the Rev. JAs, DruM- 
MOND, B.A., opened the proceedings with prayer. 

The roll having been called, the Rev. HENRY 
WILLIAMSON, of Dundee, read an interesting paper 
on the following subject: “ What is there in the 
missionary operations of other religious denomina- 
tions that may be adopted with advantage by our 
own?” An animated discussion ensued, in which the 
Revs. T. Timmins, H. Eachus, B. Glover, J. Drum- 
mond, B.A., Geo Ride, T. G. Poynting, W. Birks, 
D. Matts, J. Smith, J. Birks, W. Oates, and the 
President joined. 

The PresipenT then referred to the second essay 
which should have been read by the Rev. J. Whit- 
worth, of Sunderland. ‘That gentleman had for- 
warded his paper, butit had not come to hand. In 
the absence of Mr. Whitworth, and the non-arrival 
of his paper, Mr, Street briefly introduced the 
subject for discussion— Lay Preaching : how to 
develop and employ it in our churches.” An in; 
teresting discussion followed. 

The subject of the Magazine was then re-intro- 
duced. The whole matter was relegated to the 
Committee of the Conference, with power to act. 

After the usual votes of thanks, the proceedings: 
were closed with prayer by the Rev. D. Matts. 

The members then partook of a substantial tes 
in the large room of the Memorial Hall. Several 
sentiments were spoken to by various gentlemen, 
and the members separated full of gratification and 
hope from the harmonious conduct and stimulating 
influences of the meetings. 

phe aL ereeetiiee 
MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


Tur Eighty Third annual meeting of the Trustees, 
was held at Cross-street Chapel Room, Manchester, 
on Thursday, the 21st inst.; Samven. RoBINson,. 
Esq., the President, in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were present: Revs. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., 
Charles Beard, B.A., David Davis, B.A., J. H. Thom, 
C. C. Coe, S. A. Steinthal, James Drummond, B.A., 
Jno. Gordon, T. E. Poynting, Brooke Herford,. 
G. H. Wells, M.A., Jeffery Worthington, W. H. 
Herford, B.A., H. E. Dowson, B.A., Messrs. Ivie 
Mackie, W. J. Lamport, Thomas Ashton, Joseph 
Lupton, J. Aleock, Thomas Worthington, George 
Bnckton, Benjn. Heape, R. D. Darbishire, B.A., 8. B.. 
Worthington, James Worthington, Thomas Avison, 
Robert Nicholson, R. M. Shipman, Mark Philips, 
E. Bowman, M.A., Richard Aspden. ‘ 
After the minutes of the Committee’s proceedings 
for the past year had been confi’med, the Rev. 
CHARLES BEARD, one of the secretaries, read the 
following 


REPORT. : 

The committee are happy to be able to congratulate the’ 
trustees, at their eighty-third annual meeting, on the in- 
creased number of divinity students who have entered 
Manchester New College at the commencement of the pre- 
sent session. They have reason to hope that the number of 
students, thus augmented, will receive a still further 
increase in subsequent years, and that the unremitting 
and most admirable labours of their profe:sors will thus 
receive a more fitting recognition and reward than has 
hitherto been the case. 

Since the last annual meeting, the college has lost by 
deaths an unusual number of old and earnest supporters, 
The committee desire to record with great respect the 
name of Mr. Robert Worthington, who had been a sub- 
scriber since 1836, had been long one of their own num- 
ber, and had rendered the college very essential service: 
both as secretary and vice-president, They cannot but: 
feel the sincerest regret that the list of their vice-presi-- 
dents no longer bears the honoured name of William, | 
Rathbone, who inherited from his father an interest in the 
college, which goes back to the beginning of the present. 
century, In Mr. Robert Heywood, of Bolton, whose 
subscription dates from 1815, the college, as every other 
institution founded upon the principles of true reltgious 
liberty, has lost a constant and zealous friend. Mr. 
Henry Briggs, of Wakefield, who bad been a subscriber 
since 1818, and had of late years rendered efficient 
service as president of the Ministers’ Stipend Augmenta— 
tion Fund, and Mr, George Talbot, of Leeds, a su scribex 
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since 1829, are also among the heavy losses of last year. 
Since the beginning of the present year, the Rev. Edward 
T'albot, of Tenterden, formerly a student of the college, 
and long a deputy-treasurer, has been suddenly removed 
from a sphere of Christian usefulness which he had filled 
with modest efficiency for more than 40 years. But 
while your committee record with deep regret these 
among other losses, they are encouraged by the recollec- 
tion that the principles for which these excellent and 
honourable men so steadfastly contended are every day 
receiving new and unexpected recognition, and must 
before long have their final triumph in the reform 
of the national universities. 

Some alterations have been made upon the recommend- 
ation of the professors in the regulations for the admis- 
sion of students. Asa knowledge of French or German 
is required for candidates for matriculation in the 
University of London, and as the students of Manchester 
New College who are expected to matriculate at the end 
of their first year are already too much oceupied during 
that period with other studies to apply with advantage 
to an entirely new branch of learning, it has been 
judged expedient to require some acquaintance with one 
of those languages as a condition of admission. Candi- 
dates will in future be also required to give evidence of 
their ability to read aloud distinctly, naturally, and with 
correct pronunciation. At the same time, it has been 
determined to assist students in their preparation for 
matriculation by allowing them, at the cost of the 
college, to attend a course of lectures on chemistry in 
University College. 

The publication of the roll of students in the college 
from its foundation in 1786 to the present time, alluded 
to in the last annual address, has been postponed from a 
desire to render it as complete and accurate as possible. 
It is, however, now ready, and will be issued with the 
present report. 

In connection with this subject, it may be mentioned 
that by the death of Mr. Joseph Stanfield Grimshaw, of 
Gorton, a student of Manchester College, in 1797, the last 
link of connection with the first Manchester period has 
been broken. 

The annual examination was held in University Hall, 
London, on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, June 
22, 23, 24. At the close of the examination, the Visitors’ 
address was delivered by the Rev. J. H. Thom. On the 
evening of Thursday, June the 25th, a valedictory service 
was held in Little Portland-street Chapel, conducted by 
the Rev. James Martineau, the Rev. J. J. Tayler, B.A., 
and the Rev. J.H.Thom. ‘The divinity students who 
have completed their course, and were thus formally 
welcomed into the ministry, were Mr. John Russell and 
Mr. oO. T, Poynting, B.A. Mr. Russell has since accepted 
an invitation to take charge of the congregation at Kendal. 

During the session 1867-8 the number of divinity stu- 
dents was 12_— Messrs, John Russell, 0. T. Poynting, B.A., 
6th year; Messrs F. H. Jones, B.A., P.M. Higginson, B.A.. 
5th year; Messrs. T, E. Smyth, B.A., E. B. Hulme, 4th 
year; Mr. J. C. Odgers, 3rd year ; Messrs. William James, 
D. Walmsley, 2nd year; Messrs. J. H. Smith, BE. Parry, 
T. Dunkerley, lst year. Mr. Gabriel Uzoni, free to 
lectures. Mr. W. M. Ainsworth, lay student. 

Since the publication of the last report Mr. J. 0. 
Odgers, Mr. W. James, and Mr. D. Walmsley have passed 
the first examination for the degree of B.A., in the Univer- 
sity of London, allin the first division, Mr, Odgers taking 
honours in the second class. Mr, J. H. Smith, Mr. 
Dunkerley, and Mr. Badland have matriculated in the 
first division. 

The following distinctions in the classes of University 
College have been gained by students of Manchester New 


~~ College :— 


MATHEMATICS. —Junior Class. 
T, Dunkerley, 3rd certificate. 
Latin.—Higher Division. 
J. O, Odgers, 3rd certificate. 
3 Lower Division. 
“‘D. Walmsley, 2nd certificate. 
| GreEx.—Senior Class, Division A. 
‘W. M. Ainsworth, 2nd certificate, 
J. C. Odgers, 8th certificate. 

D. Walmsley, 9th certificate. 
GREEK.—Senior Class, Division B. 
D. Walmsley, 3rd certificate. 
Junior Class. 

E. Parry, 4th certificate, 

J. H. Smith, 5th certificate. 

As Mr. B. B. Hulme failed in July, 1868, to pass the 
first examination for the degree of B.A., which he ought, 
in accordance with the regulations of the college, to have 
taken two years previously, the committee, with the 
concurrence of the professors; have suspended: his 
exhibition until he qualifies himself for taking his proper 
place in the studies of the college. 

The trustees of the Hibbert Fund have elected Mr. 
ef ones and Mr. Poynting to scholarships upon that foun- 
‘dation, 

The session of 1868-9 opened with the following stu- 
dents on the foundation :—Mr, Jones, B.A., Mr. Higgin- 
son, B.A., 6th year; Mr. Odgers, 4th year; Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Walmsiey, 5rd year; Mr. Smith, Mr. Parry, Mr. Dunker- 
ley, Mr. Chas. Davis Badland, 2nd year; Mr. James 
Harwood, Mr. D. Agate, Mr, John HE. Manning, Mr. 
Henry M. Dare, Ist year. 

Since the beginning of the session Mr, Henry Shaen 
Solly, B.A., has applied to the committee, and has been 
admitted by them a divinity student on the foundation, 
in the 3rd year. Mr. W. M. Ainsworth continues to 
attend as a lay student on his own foundation. 

SAMUEL ROBINSON, President. 

The various officers were then appointed for 
“the ensuing year. In compliance with the ear- 
‘nestly expressed wish of the committee and others 
of the trustees, Mr. Robinson consented to 
continue President for another twelvemonth. 

Thomas Ashton, Esq., was re-elected Treasurer; 
‘Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., Chairman of the com- 
mittee; and R. D, Darbishire, Esq., B.A., and Rev. 
‘C. Beard, B.A., Secretaries; and, with only two 
changes, the members of last year’s committee were 
re-appointed. The proceedings closed with a warm 
vote of thanks to the chairman. 

ede Sie LAF i BS 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Dounprr.—On Thursday evening, the 21st inst.,a 
lecture on “ The Last Judgment,” was delivered by 
Mr. Chas. Dand, a member of the congregation. 
He controverted the prevailing doctrine of a general 
day of judgment after death as both repugnant 


to reason and unwarranted by Scripture, and main- 
tained that every day is a day of judgment, and 
that every deed inevitably brings with it its own 
reward or punishment in the present life. He also 
touched upon the doctrine of the resurrection of 
the body, and gave arguments to show how im- 
ee is the common assertion that the identical 

ody which we now possess will at some remote 
period be reorganised from its scattered elements. 
He believed that the spirit in its future existence 
would find another body adapted to its new mode 
of life. Although the audisnce was numerous, and 
the discussion which was allowed was animated, no 
objections bearing directly on the principal points 
advanced were brought forward. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—Two sermons were preached 
last Sunday by the Rev T. L. Marshall, of London, 
on the occasion of re-opening the organ after 
extensive improvements. Special musical services 
were rendered by the choir in a very effective 
manner. The congregations were good, and much 
satisfaction was expressed at the increased beauty 
and efficiency of the organ. 

Liverroot Domestic Misston,—The annual ser- 
mons on behalf of the Sunday schools connected 
with this mission were preached on Sunday last to 
large congregations, by the Rev. John Wilson, of 
Birmingham. On Monday the annual congrega- 
tional tea meeting was held, when nearly 250 were 
present. After tea, the Rey. Thomas Jones took 
the chair, and made a few observations on the 
spirit in which missionary work ought to be under- 
taken. Mr. Gabriel proposed, and Mr. Bryce 
seconded a vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson for his 
services, and took occasion to remark that the 
Sunday schools were much increasing in numbers 
both morning and afternoon, and that great need 
was felt of additional teachers to make them more 
efficient. The meeting was addressed by Revs. J. 
Wilson, J. Shannon, Alexander Gordon, B.A., 
Brooke Herford, of Manchester, C. B. Upton, B.A., 
J. Alsop, J. Cuckson, and Mr. Wm. Harrison, student 
of the Home Missionary Board, All the addresses 
were earnest and stirring, and the speakers endea- 
voured to impress upon the audience that mission- 
ary ministers must not be left unaided—that the 
members of their congregations must not only 
encourage them by attending the Sunday services 
regularly, but by assisting according to their ability 
in the various benevolent agencies of the mission. 

LonpDon: PENROSE-STREET, WALWORTH. — The 
annual social meeting was held last Monday 
evening, under the presidency of the Rev. T. 
L. Marshall. The attendance was very good. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Revs. H. Ierson, 
M.A., D. Matts, H. Cooper, M. C. Gascoyne, Messrs. 
8. S. Tayler, Green, Jenks, Swirles, Francis, and 
other gentlemen. ‘The speeches were pleasantly 
alternated with well-executed musical selections 
by the choir. A very pleasing incident was 
the presentation by Mr. Warren, in the name of 
the congregation, of a beautifully-illuminated 
address, accompanied by a purse of £15, to Mr. 
George Carter, the lay preacher in charge of this 
station, in token of the estimation in which his 
gratuitous services are held by the members. 

Swinpon.—On Sunday evening, January 24th, 
the Rev. F. R. Young delivered a lecture on “ Some 
of the difficulties in the way of understanding 
the Scriptures,” the first of a series of monthly 
sermons in the Free Church, 


a, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. M.—Declined with thanks. 
R. M. 8.—Your letter came to hand too late. 
to press on Thursday afternoon. 
D, M.—A notice was received prior to the one sent. 
J. H. J—Your letter shall be given when we come to 
the particular topic to which you allude. 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN SCOTLAND. 


We go 


To the Editors.—That a great revelation is silently 
working its way in the religious mind of Scotland, 
no one with his eyes open can doubt. Literature 
that fifty years ago would have been gathered to- 
gether in bundles to be burnt is gladly read and 
eagerly sought after. And whenever sentiments 
are uttered by our popular teachers of a more 
liberal tendency than is embodied in our authorised 
creeds and catechisms, such sentiments are hailed 
with approbation and delight. It astonishes me 
how men, and some of them of great eminence, can 
so frequently give expression to such free and liberal 
opinions, and yet remain in a creed-bound churcb. 
Yet [have no doubt but these occasional statements 
of advanced views from the platforms of the popular 
churches, rather than from other quarters, do more 
to prepare the people’s minds for a new reformation, 
which, I believe, is already beginning to dawn upon 
Scotland. And for the bringing about of this great 
change, the Unitarian Church, in my opinion, has 
its part to perform; and I believe in fifty years 
hence the opinions held by us will prevail in Scot- 
land to an extent little anticipated; for, without 
doubt, many great minds are already going in that 
direction, and wherever the Unitarian missionary 
can find an opportunity to speak to the people great 
numbers of them hear him gladly. The effects 
produced in Forfarshire and elsewhere by the 
Jabours of our zealous and indefatigable missionary, 
the Rey. H. Williamson, make me say in respect to 


Scotland, “Truly the harvest is plentiful, but the 
labourers few.” 
Williamson’s labours in Forfarshire, they are mot 
assiduous, and producing results most encouraging. 
In Dundee where he is stationed, good and lasting 
work is being done, and I believe in that important 
town a permanent church is established. I had a 
call from a friend who is a member of the church 
there, and the accounts he gave me of their 
position were most cheering; and I am sure if Mr. 
Williamson had heard the statement he made to 
me regarding his own happiness since he came 
under his ministry, and left the dogmatic teachings 
of the so-called orthodox, he would have considered 
it in itself a sufficient reward for his labours. 
Mr. Williamson’s labours have not been confined to 
Dundee. In Montrose, Arbroath, Forfar, and Kirrie< 
muir, in Forfarshire, and also in Perthshire and 
Fifeshire, he has been making our principles 
known, and in many cases with much acceptance. 
But with these cheering accounts, let it not be sup- 
posed that our work is all roses and no thistles; 
there is a great deal of opposition to encounter, and 
the worst type of it. It is not the bold enemy, who 
would come face to face in open day, we have to 
contend against, but the cowardly assassin who 
stabs from behind in the dark. In all our meetings 
discussion is invited, which in most cases meets 
with but a feeble response. 
ingly prefer to use their endeavours to shut us out 
of the halls, to keep the printers from printing our 
bills, and from their own pulpits and platforms to 
consign us all to eternal perdition as infidels and 
enemies of Christianity. Such methods of opposi- 
tion, however, may in certain minds cause a spirit 
of inquiry, which will ultimately result in doin 
our cause more good than evil. 
would say to all my brethren in the faith be firm 
and true, act openly and manfully, and no doubt 
our cause will triumph.—Yours, &c., 


I can say with regard to Mr. 


But 


Our opponents seem- 


In conclusion, f 


JAMES SPENCE. 
West End, Kirriemuir, 18th Jan., 1869. 


THE COMING WERK, 


London: Kentish Town.—On Sunday, morning and 


evening, the Rev. P. W. Clayden will preach. 


Manchester: WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. — On 


Sunday, anniversary sermons. Preachers: Morning, 
Rev. Dr, Beard ; evening, Rev. Wm. Gaskell ; afternoon, 
a recital. 


Nottingham.—On Thursday, Feb. 4th, recognition 


service at Christ Church, Nottingham. Inthe evening, 
a tea meeting. 


Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rev. Dr. 


Beard, on ‘* Division of the Family Substance,” the 
first of a series on the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” 


EVANS.—On the 20th inst., aged 23 years, Wesl 


cal Process. Purifiers tothe Birmingham General 
Testimonials and Terms 


Tea Parties. 


and T. send out a good article, and are careful to be 
in their charges. 
15 to 20 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S. 


Birth. 


MILLER.—On the 25th inst., the wife of William Squire 


Miller, Manchester, of a son. 


Renths. ! 


BROWN.—On the 27th inst., at Castle Gardens, Wareham, 


Dorset, John Brown, Esq., aged 86. 


’ Siete 
? 


son of the late Mr. Thomas Evans, Lower 
Cheshire. 


HIRST.—On the 25th inst., at Derby, Mr. William Hirst, 


pe be 54, an old and valued member of the Friargate congre- 
gation. 


SMITH.—On the 22nd inst., aged one year and ten months, 


Esther, the youngest daughter of Mr. James Smith, of 45, 
Cedar-street, Cheetham. : 


SCARLET FEVER, &e. als 

WHITFIELD & SONS, PURIFIERS 
e of BEDDING and WEARING APPAREL 6 Chemi- 
ospita). 

ost-free on application. 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-STREERT, 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, STEPHENSON PLACE} 

BIRMINGHAM. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, — 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 

Their Stock of HOUSE FURNISHING ITRON- 

MONGERY is one of the best in the Midland counties. “4 


riends out of Birmingham may save from 
er cent. by purchasing what they may require at 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, 


Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permi' 


to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit toinspect hisim- ~ 
roved method of making boots at his new pre! |, No. 18, 
Paul Mall, Market-street. : 


outs 
ILL[aM A. & SYLVANUS SMEB, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, B.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock, 
rH\EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, commer- 
cialand private,22, ronmonger Lano,Cheapside,London : 
IANOFORTES on Sale orHire, Exchanged — 


Pp or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Vi 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of p 


WHI 8 
VIADUCT WORKS, OXFORD-8 
EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. STEP 

BIRMINGHAM 


eee Se 
vrinted for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM EvAns, of ey 
Villa, 371, Waterloo Road, Costar habs pia 


omers, So. 3, Cross-street, Parish of — 
Published by JoHN PHILLIPs, at.74, 
Parish of Manchester.—London A 


Row.—Friday, January 29, 1869,” 


REV. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A, & REV, BROOKE HERFORD. * 
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PER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 
eof Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work. ‘* Histoire 


au 6,” &e., begin on Sunday next, February 7th. W.H. 
'HERFORD preacher, Service 63), ALL SEATS PREC. 


LB ht enamel HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 

The First Term of the Academical Year, 1869-70, will be 
OPENED on Tuesday the 9thof February withan ADDRESS 
by the Rey. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., in the Lecture Room of 
the Memoria! Hall, to commence at three o’clock p.m. 

The presence of ladies is respectfully requested. 

JOHN R, BEARD, Principal. 


LACKBURN: COBDEN HALL.—the 

FIFTH and SIXTH of a COURSE of LECTURKS on 

Unitarian Christianity will be delivered on Sunday evenings, 

Bopruary 7th and l4th, by Mr. J.C. FARN, of Burnley. Sub- 

sy ectetinae Inspiration,” and “ Religious Free Inquiry.” 
8, 


INISTERS’ BENEVOLENT 
BOCIETY. 
PRESIDENT: The Rey. 8S. BACHE. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
The Rey. M.GiBSON; Mr. T. C. OSLER. 


TREASURER: 
Mr. TIMOTHY aa get ds Ewin Bank, Edgbaston, 
r am. 
SxgoneTaBy: Dr. RUSSELL, Sew Hall-street, Birmingham. 


The Directors of this Society desire to draw attention to the 
following addition to the Laws which was made at the last 
Annual General Meeting of tne Society: 

“On and after September 30th, 1869, no Minister shall be 
éligible for Election as a Benefici Member of the Society 
after he has attained the age of fifty-five years.” 


Baer LANE MISSION, FRIAR- 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS on behaif of the funds of this 
Mission will be preached on Sunday (morning and evening), 
February 28, at Unity Church, Islington. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the subscribers and friends 
will be held at the Mission Rooms, Friar-street, on Monday 
evening, March Ist, at six for seven u’clock. 

Full particulars will be published in due course. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (@ public hall) ce sts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of the expense, the cause would 
ening. 

About £1,500 will be needed. Toward this sum the follow- 
dng subscriptions have been received: 


ie nearly 


£6.05 

H.C. Briggs, Esq., Dundee .. 100 0 0 
_ Ivie Mackie, Esq., Manchester 100 0 0 
A. Bethune, Esq. ........ 20 00 

_ §. Sharpe, Eeq., London .. 10 00 
The late Henry Briges, Esq. .. 20 0 0 
Local and other subscriptions 155 7 6 


£405 7 6 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 


Esq., Ferubrae, Dundee; and Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 
phd petal AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
DONATIONS TOWARDS THE EXTRA £1,000 my area 
6. d. 
Donations and subscriptions advertised ............ 56517 2 
Armstrong Mrs., Lancaster ..... ‘ened. OD 
Brink worth Rey. J. A., Shepton va 6.'0 
Robberds Rev. J. ......sceee-++ ve 850 0 
SPAR AY, “Wh.5 ROVBONNG ses catcsateeseccssessce ss 200 
Upton Rey. C. B., Liverpool 2 OA 8i6 
White Beies (),, LLOURUDOLY nec: 52 thir desde tocncsiecss 800 
Rev. Jenkin, Blaengwrach..........s0s005 026 
' INDIAN FUND. 
Donations and subecr: i Noo apni peer fs 7” 80 
roar «Ae congregation, per v. J. lf. Kennar LO 
Griffith Rev. D., Cheltemham...ccccccercovsereeeesss O10 0 
Mman ds. D., Brighton... ed. ids cedsacseesies z : b; 


Holden H., Brighton.... 


ANTKD, RENIS to COLLECT.— 

: THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given 
ANTED, a Situation, as Weelly or 
Resident GOVERNESS 'o children under twelve; no 
objection to travel.—Aduress X X, Herald Otfice, Manchester. 


WY ATED, by a Lady of some experience 
on vetth, Eneagement 2 as GUVERNESS, either in a school 
Address, Rober teon, Post-oftice, South Stockwell, London. 


indie -* aint ee 


,. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOO if 
#4 ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
The College,” Wilmslow. References: Jacob Bright, Esq., 
M.P.; John Alcock, Esq. (Messrs. Ashton, Bros., and Co.), 
Highfleld, Bredbury; James Hervey, Esq., Alderley Edge, 
Saml. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow. Boys are prepared to pass 
the Matriculation Examination of the London niversity, as 
well as the Local Cae are Examinations. Careful scrutiny 
is invited into every department of the school. 


Cp EBER ER EEA WHALEY BRIDGE. 
SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 
by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


OL HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton. 
y Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


Ge STONE HOUSE SEMINARY, 


66, UPPEL BROOK-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Principal, Mrs. ROYSTON. 


ANCASTER. —Tho Rey. D, DAVIS, 


B.A., will RE-OPEN School ri . Sth. 
wanenar! chool on Friday, Feb. 5th. A 


TT) 
OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Tho HALF YEAR began on Tues- 
day, January 26th, 1869. The new house and schoolreom, 
recently built on the Forest Road, will be ready for occupa- 
tion about the end of February. A full prospectus may be 
had on application to Rey. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 18, 
Regent-street, Nottingham. 
ore.—Four of Mr. Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
ared by him specially for the B.A. degree, and in each 
stance with success. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

RAVERS MADGE:.A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 

SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SuPpeRIOR EDITION, price 5s. 


Londvn: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


HE UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
for 1869 NOW READY, No. 2, price 6d.; No. 3, in 
roan, with tuck and ig i price ls. 
JOHN PHILLI 8, 14, Market-street, Manchester. 
HURCH COMPREHENSION: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., 
being suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 
Engiand. Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s, London: Longmans. 
Manchester: Slater. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1869, contains:— 
Willie’s Oranges, Part I.—Kagles’ Crag: A Tale of By-gone 
Days, Part I1.—\he Great Law—Driving and Drawing, Part 
I.—The Race: A Fable. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent. Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall, London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


HOUGHTS on the CONDUCT of a PURE 

and NOBLE LIFE: a New Work, by the Rey. JOHN 

PAGE HOPPS, will ry red in The Truthseeker for 1869.— 

ee first portion in The thseeker for January, 1869. Price 
reepence, 

Laman: C. FOX, 67, Paternoster Row; and all booksellers. 


WERT BIRDIE MINE: New Ballad, by 
A.B. ALLEN. Nett, 23.—Boosey and Co., Holles-street. 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 58 ie 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


se ISCOURSES of DAILY DUTY and 
DAILY CARE,” by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
The Third Edition is now ready; price two shillings. 
“Readers of sermons will find an unusually rich vein of 
thought in these discourses.”—Public Opinion. 
London: E. 7. Whitfield: and all booksellers and agents. 


R. BEAKU’S MANUAL OF CHRKIST- 
IAN EVIDENCE, may behad of Mr. JONES, Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Market- 
street, Manchester; Me srs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 
London, and of all booksellers. 
Just published, price 4s. 6d, 


6d. 
HE LEEDs TUNE BOOK, compiled by 
JOSEPH LANCASTER, 
Containing Tunes to att Martineau’s Hymns. 
London: Noyelloand Co., 1, Berner’s-street, W. Manchester: 
Jvbnson and Rawson. Leeds: Hopkinson Brothers, 5 and 6, 
Commercial-street ; and of all music and booksellers. 
Congregations and choirs sujplied at low rates. 
SEASON 1868-y. 
HE “HOMB PAGES” TRACT SERIES, 
The whole series of 235 Tracts (with the exception of one 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen. Per 100. 
Chae BOs Nececes 40.0) varesacca ane 


b it lls. 
aig canes where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 


penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 
Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
lete list of the “ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 
srag: A Tale of By-Gone Days.. Part [.—The Beautiful Life— 
_A Lawyer’s Opiniun—Uucle Hepworth—The Child that was 
Father to the —The Justice of Saint Louis. 


FEBRUARY 5, 1869. 


PrRicE 1p. 


(Pas TRUTHSEEKER, published on the 


first of every month, and edited by the Rev. JOHN 
PAGE HOPP3, is a free and unsectarian review of books and 
events relating to the development of religious life and 
liberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Essays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order, 
on being furnished with the name of the London publisher, 
Mr. C. Fox, Paternoster Row. 


AINES’ LANCASHIRE, Edited by J. 
HARLAND, Esq. In two thick, handsomely-printed 
4to volumes. Price £3, 138. 6d. Volume 1 is published, and 
the second volume (the publication of which has been delayed 
by the lamented death of Mr. Harland) is being completed by. 
the Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, his literary executor, and 
will be issued early in 1869. aan et may be had on 
Sppticetion, by letter, to Mr. GENT, Whalley Range, Man- 
thester. 
London: G, Routledge and Sons. Manchester: L. C. GENT. 


AINES’ LANCASHIKE.—The present 


Editor (Rev. Brooke Herford) will be glad to receive 
and transmit any orders for the New E£dition.—Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 


HH CHRISTIAN FREEMAN for 1869, 
will contain 24 Engravings of Unitarian Chapels and of 
Eminent Ladies, chiefly Unitarlans. 144. monthly. 
Whitfield and all booksellers. 
ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


BUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE, 
beh the 


VOLwu OR 1868. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &c., 18. 6d. per ol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28.0d. 4 


Making most suitable Presents for Christmas and the New 


ear. 
Orders should be sent at once to Mr. JONES, 
Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester; 


Or to 
Mr. E. T. WHITFIELD, 
178, Strand, London. 


Now Ready, . 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 

OF REST. 

Price One Shilling. 
Bound in Jimp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the usa 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 

poetry from Du Rartas to Tennyson. 
Publistied by the MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, and may be had from any of their 

agents. 


BEL MORRALL’S DOUBLE-EYED 
NEEDLES, 51, Piccadilly, Manchester. 


INNER So Hit ba he Re Yao 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5, 10s. nett. 
C.J. HERFORD, 17a, Cooper-strest. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 387, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


WING to the Ravages of the Vine Disease, 


the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from the island of MADEIRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. 

Since the disappearance of the disease, the Quilture of the 
VINE has again attracted attention, and for afew years past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at considerable pains to 

PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE ISLAND, 
_and have selected one which we can offer at 
423. PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER.......ccecovees 26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ..... aised ..-1l, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ..........+++.+-+.--48, High street. 


NEEBONE & TIMMIS, 23, Snow Hill, 
Birmingham, are Manufacturers of TEA URNS for 
Tva Parties. Their Stock of HOUSE FUKNISHING IRON- 
MONGERY is one of the best in tre Midland counties. K. 
aud T. sen'l out a good article, and are careful to be moderate 
in their charges. Krieuds out of Barmingham may save from 
15 to 20 per cent. by purchasing what they may require at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S. 
RK. HENRY PLANCK, DENTIST, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. P anck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 


to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 3 
OMFORT IN WALKING. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 


all Mali, Market-street. 


e . 
ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, l’edding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


ee L L Mnd  a e eic a Wntacatl 
LANUFOKT ES onSale or Hire, Exchanged | 
or Purchased.—LOCK , 35, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 

Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A new Indian pretender to divinity has appeared 
jn Guzerat, and seems to be attracting a consider- 
able number of votaries. His name is Hari Krishna. 
He is now about 30 years of age, and was first 
heard of some twelve years ago, as the teacher of a 
Vernacular school, and was noted as a clever youth, 
with marked powers of disputation. Having re- 
solved to assume the attributes of divinity, he dis- 
missed his wife, and for six months practised the 
most rigid austerities. As an exponent of the 
Shasters he is held in great repute among the 
Hindoos. The high priest of the Shajanand sect, to 
which he belonged, was so struck with his power 
that he issued an order to the priest in charge of 
the temple at Chura to consult him on all occasions. 
Hari Krishna thus became the head of the local 
temple, and, to the dismay of his patron, he began 
to denounce the corruptions of the sect, and pro- 
claim himself the restorer of the faith, All attempts 
of the orthodox party to crush him were unavailing, 
and he soon acquired so much wealth from his 
devotees as to be able to build a temple at Sojitra, 
where he lives with the pomp and luxury of a 
Maharaj. His followers nowamount to thousands, 
including some of the Kattiawar chiefs, and their 
devotion to him was not interrupted by his im- 
prisonment in the common gaol at Rajkote fora 
breach of the laws. He bas lately pretended to 
work miracles, and intends to preach his faith 
beyond the confines of Guzerat. 

It is stated that not a few of the wealthy mer- 
chants and princes of India are giving up their 
idols and Shasters, and taking to the study of 
Theodore Parker’s writings, which appear to be 
exerting a marked influence on the more educated 
Hindoos, 

As our readers will have seen in other papers, the 
civil governor of the province has been assassinated 
in the cathedral of Burgos, while in the execution 
of the duty imposed upon him by the Government, 
of making an inventory of the different matters 
connected with literature and art contained in the 
cathedral. The immediate object of the measure 
was the “secularization of scientific, literary, and 
artistic property existing in ecclesiastical institu- 
tions ;” and there can be no doubt that he was 
assassinated by or at the instigation of the priests 
by way of protest against the principle which his 
act was intended to assert, of the right of the laity 
to take charge of ecclesiastical property, and dis- 
pose of it as might seem most for the interest of 
the nation. 

As we mentioned in our last, a Protestant service 
had been publicly conducted for the first time in 
Madrid on the previous Sunday. On last Sunday 
hundreds of persons, among whoin were several 
ptiests, were unable to obtain admission, owing to 
want of room. There is much excitement in the 
reactionary party, as might be expected, and the 
owner of the house in which worship.is held has 
received an anonymous letter threatening him 
with assassination; and the Regeneracion promises 
Colonel Fitch that if men cannot be found to pull 
down his Protestant church, the women will do it 
for them. On Sunday evening, however, when there 
was a manifestation in Madrid in favour of religious 
liberty, perfect order prevailed. General Pim and 
Senor Ortiz addressed the people, and said that 
freedom of worship was an accomplished fact, but 
added that the Provisional Government preferred 
leaving to the Cortes to decide the question of 
separation between Church and State. 

The testimonies to the worth of voluntary prin- 
ciples in religious matters are multiplying every 
day from quarters most unexpected as likely to 
contribute such evidence of their truth, While 
Mr. Mackonochie and others of his school are call- 
ing aloud for the separation of church and state as 
an adulterous pair, we hear that the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Trieste, having quarrelled with the 
Ultramontanists at bis own see, went on to Capo 
d’'Istria, and, mounting the pulpit, clearly demon- 
strated from the text, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” that temporal authority is incompatible 
with spiritual power, whether it be Henry the 
Eighth claiming ecclesiastical supremacy within his 
Own dominions, or Pope Pius the Small holding fast 
by secular sovereignty to the states of the church, 

One of the most learned priests in Italy, Father 
Vercellone, died about a week ago. He was a Bar- 
nabite, and, as the most proficient Hellenist of that 
brotherhood, edited the Greek Bible of the Vatican. 


Disappointed of the cardinal’s hat, he yielded to a 
constitutional depression, which is said to have ac- 
celerated his death. The hat was promised by the 
Pope, but, attaching himself to liberal views, Father 
Vercellone provoked the opposition of the Jesuits, 
and the Pope yielded to their arguments. The 
same influence has intercepted the purple from an- 
other learned priest, Father Augustin Theiner, 
author of the “ History of Clement XIV.” Several 
attempts have been made to poison this priest, 
which, though nothing is known of the particulars, 
the Romans universally ascribe to the Jesuits. 

A Belgian journal devotes five columns to a 
description of a new Ecstatic, named Louise 
Lateau. It appears that for some months this 
young girl has presented every Friday the pheno- 
mena which are called the stigmata of the Passion. 
She has on her hands, feet, and over the heart 
sanguineous blisters which exude abundantly. 
The ordinary functions of life are suspended. The 
eyes, open and turned obliquely towards heaven, 
appear to be attentively fixed on some object. The 
pupils are dilated, the face is pale, the mouth par- 
tially opened, and the features express a sentiment 
of admiration, mingled with a sweet sorrow. At 
times the object she seems to contemplate pro- 
duces a painful starting. When not in ecstacy, 
she is in catalepsy. At three o’clock she starts up 
ell at once, and suddenly flings herself on the flags, 
without the least attempt to protect her face with 
her hands; yet she receives no injury. Sheremains 
for an hour in this horizontal position, her arms 
and feet crossed. About 4.30 she raises herself 
quickly, without any assistance, her arms still in 
the form of a cross, as if some invisible power had 
placed her in this vertical position. She then falls 
on her knees, next sits down, and in about ten 
minutes the body is subjected to a kind of torsion, 
and the Ecstatic of Bois d’Haine—for so she is 
called—throws herself supine onthe ground. Then 
it is that she is waked up; but to accomplish this 
the persons about her must belong to the Order of 
the Passion. How, after the exposures which have 
been made of many similar exhibitions, any one can 
be imposed upon by such phenomena is a mystery 
to us, 

The “Congregational Year Book” furnishes us 
with the following statistics of Independent 
Churches in Great Britain and the Colonies: 


Islands of the British Seas............ 16 
British and North America............ 125 
Australia and New Zealand... Re asfe} 
CapeiNatal, Gencnn. wueeste atid 12 

Foreign Mission Churches, inde- 
pendent of numerous out! 133 

stations. .eedeetaesdedcccedetects 
TOCA sce cerascetes Sear aoarheones 3442 


The approximate number of Home Mission 
stations and preaching-rooms connected with the 
English churches in the country is 1,847. This 
does not include those belonging to the churches 
in the large towns. Last year 49 new chapels were 
opened, and the foundations of twenty-four others 
laid. Twenty new school-rooms were opened, and 
the building of four others begun. 


It is said that the largest Bible-class in the world 
is that conducted by Mrs. Bartlett, in Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Church. It has 700 pupils. 


Considering that, according to the Bishop of 
Oxford, it is “the bulwark of Protestantism,” the 
Church of England, judging by results, must need 
repairing somewhere. As everybody knows, it has 
just given the Marquis of Bute, with his £300,000 
a year, to Romanism ; and, according to the Weekly 
Register, which ought to know, the number of 
persons who last year left the Anglican for the 
Romish Church was between 2,100 and 2,200. 
Among these are two peers, nineteen English 
clergymen, and seven or eight university graduates. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, on Monday, 
application was made for a rule calling upon a Mr. 
Oldham to show cause why he held the office of 
town councillor of Wallingford when he was a 
“yepular minister of a Dissenting congregation,” 
and so disqualified under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act. It was contended on behalf of Mr. 
Oldham, who is a deacon of a Dissenting congrega- 
tion, tbat, though he had been in the habit of 
preaching in villages, and had for some time 


preached every Sunday in a chapel at Pangbourne, | 


he had never been elected a regular minister of 
the congregation. Mr. Justice Blackburn observed 
that it was a question of degree. Noone could 
say that Oliver Cromwell was a Dissenting 
preacher, and yet he had often ministered to Dis- 
senting congregations, On the other hand, no one 
could deny that John Bunyan was a Dissenting 
minister, though he carried on business as @ 
cobbler. He thought that the question was 
whether the person had been de facto in the 
position of a regular minister—answering as far as 
possible to the case of a beneficed clergyman in the 
Established Church. If it had appeared that Mr, 
Oldham had been really in that position, even for 
a sbort period, and especially if he had received 
any salary, however small, he would haye been 
disqualified. But upon the facts it appeared to be 
otherwise, and there was no reason to disturb the 
election. Mr. Justice Mellor and Mr. Justice Hayes. 
concurred, and the rule was refused. 


The Canterbury Convocation assembled on Tues- 
day. In a Latin speech, Archdeacon Denison 
trusted that the Lower House would ever be found 
fighting for the maintenance of the true faith, the 
integrity of the Scriptures, and the privileges of 
the Church.) He blamed those who had gone to 
excess in ceremony in honour of the Sacrament, 
although he admitted that both in Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper the utmost reverence ought to be 
observed. But from both those Sacraments many 
greatly detracted, The decrees of the Catholic and 
Primitive Church were clear upon these matters, 
and yet no remedy was to be obtained by those 
who were desirous of upholding the Church’s laws. 
With regard to the Episcopate of the Church of 
England, he said it had twenty-seven bishops, of 
whom some were disabled, while there was work 
for eighty. In consequence of this defect diocesan 
synods languished, and the just plan of the laity of 
the Church taking counsel with the clergy was 
hindered. He warmly advocated the necessity of 
maintaining in its integrity the Irish Church, and 
urged that if the branch of the United Church 
established in Ireland were given over to the 
designs of men, however astute, however perverse, 
or however inflated with the vanity of philosophy, 
the branch of the Church established in England 
would be in imminent danger. He urged also a 
more efficient representation of the clergy in Con- 
vocation, and a reform of the present court of 
ecclesiastical appeal. After ashort speech from the 
Primate, the business, or rather talk, of the Convo- 
cation, was adjourned to the 28rd instant. 

At a meeting of the Christian Knowledge Society 
on Tuesday, the Ritualists suffered another defeat, 
their candidates for appointment on the Committee 
being rejected. Dr. Miller was one of the Evan- 
gelical party that was chosen. : 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Referring to the assassination at Burgos, the 
Telegraph thinks the predisposing causes have 
simply been ignorance and barbarism among @ 
section of the priestly class as far removed in 
mental status from the respectable and enlightened 
clergy of the great cities as an English Ritualist 
clergyman is removed from the benighted half- 
caste Mexican cura, mumbling and stumbling 
through his mass in the chapel of some mud 
village. It is in the silent, indolent, grass-grown, 
crumbling cathedral cities of Spain that ignorance 
and barbarism among the clergy are most flourish- 
ing. Broods of heavy-jowled, beetle-browed, 
sallow-faced men lead there a dull, soggy existence, 
alternating between the eternal cup of chocolate 
and the sempiternal cigareto—crouching lethargic 
in the carved stalls of the choir, or crooning out, 
day after day, the same monotonous chants, of 
which they have long since forgotten the tune and 
signification. There they sit like owls, blinking 
at the wickedness of the world, which presumes to 
call for light. There they sit in holes and corners, 
cursing progress sotto voce. And even a denser 
generation of children of darkness surrounds them— 
silly women “much bemused” with sham miracles, 
and lying stories about saints; fatuous old men, 
who think to atone bya year of superstition for 
fifty years of vice; hangers on and underlings, the 
plate-washers and candle-snuffers of the sacristy, 
flunkeys in shovel hats. Long ago Stendahl told. 
us that there was one person more orthodox than 
a cardinal, and that was the cardinal’s footman. 
These are the kind of doleful creatures who 
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vegetate in the dark shadows of the old Spanish 
cathedrals. The acolytes and the thurifers; the 
man who carries the banners; the brawny rogue 
who swings the censer, and has not the slightest 
objection to bang it over the head of the heretic 
who does’nt like incense; the man who holds the 
holy water whisk, or sweeps out the confessional 
box—these are the sort of people who, because 
they are ignorant and barbarous, fly howling from 
the light in the fashion of a wild beast, but, when 
they can get their prey down in the dark, tear him 
with their claws and suck his blood. 


A rumour has been in circulation that Arch- 
deacon Stopford, whose pamphlet on the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, we lately 
referred to, had had overtures made to him by 
Government to assist them in the preparation 
of a Bill for this. purpose. Writing to contra- 
dict the rumour, he says: 

“Opposed on principle as I am to disestablish- 
ment, I yet see that the battle will be fought upon 
a Bill. I desire to see the issue taken on intel- 
ligible grounds. I think a party fight on mere 
mistakes would not serve the interests of the 
Church. Knowing that other parties are working 
hard to have the Bill drawn as hostile as possible to 
the future efficiency of the Church, and knowing, 
too, that nothing is being done on our side to coun- 
teract them, I have made representations to 
the Government that they should abstain from 
needless injury tothe Church. Of the result I, of 
course, know nothing. But I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that wise and able men, who do not 
see their way to joining with me at present, are 
yet Cisposed to hope that even from such bumble 
effort: some good may arise in the future. I believe 
Mr. Gladstone is desirous to do the Church as 
little injury, and to leave it as efficient for spiritual 
work, as political circumstances will admit. Others 
are striving for the extinction of a Reformed 
Church, I think our duty is to leave no means 
unused to secure the efficiency of the Church in the 
future; and to this I strictly confine myself.” 


The Dean of Carlisle has published a letter ad- 
‘dressed to him five-and-twenty years ago by 
Whately, in which the Archbishop says: 

“J know that many of the opponents of the 
Tractites, and not a few of the supporters, expect 
that a church government would establish and 
extend Tractism. I am convinced they are mis- 
taken. Of this, at least, there can be no doubt: 
that hitherto the Tractites have made their advance 
by. insinuation, by doubling, and dodging, tractation, 
and retractation, phenakism, and economy, and, in 
short, every kind of indirect, concealed, and dis- 
guised procedure, and have ever shrunk from full, 
fair, open discussion. And my belief is that that is 
their wisest course; and that a regular Church As- 
sembly would be fatal to their schemes. Theirs is 
“a pestilence that walketh in darkness.’” 


In another address at Sion College, the Dean of 
Westminster has again been saying his say for the 
Trish Church. Why, he asks, alter its position 
towards the Sate? Itis an established church, if 
you please to call itso; but then the Roman Catho- 
lic and Presbyterian communities are established 
churches too. What interest have they in an alter- 
ation of its internal polity, or what right to call for 
such a change? The Guardian very properly says: 

“The answer is, that the Roman Catholics and 
Presbyterians are not Established; that there is a 
difference between their legal relation to the State 
and that of the Anglican Church; that the laws of 
the latter society are laws made or enforced by the 
State as its own and as a matter of public concern, 
and not as merely portions of a private voluntarily 
created trust, and that this point of difference, 
which is denoted by the word Establishment, is the 
thing which it is proposed to remove. If Anglican- 
ism is now no more established than they are, it 
will then be no less established than they are.” 


In an article on Lord Kingsdown’s “ Recollections 
of the Bar,” the Edinburgh Review gives the follow- 
ing anecdote, which the Pal’ Mall knows to be 
true, and which furnishes an excellent illustration 
of the almost childish impatience with which the 
dominant ecclesiastical faction in Oxford is accus- 
tomed to regard all who, whatever their character, 
station, or attainments, seem in any way to have 
been instrumental in thwarting the ends of their 
party: 

‘A few months before Lord Kingsdown’s death, 
when he was already known to be suffering from a 
mortal disorder, it was proposed inthe Hebdomadal 
Board at Oxford to confer on him by that university 
the degree of Doctor of Laws, by accepting which 
he would have reflected at least as much honour 
on the university as the university could bestow 
upon him. The proposition was eagerly adopted 
bya Jarge majority of the board, but it was opposed 
by Dr. Pusey and one other ecclesiastic, and to 
avoid the scandal of offering to so eminent amana 
disputed honour, the motion was dropped. Oddly 
enough, Dr, Pusey himself thought it his duty to 


to sustain, by his high judicial authority, judgments 
adverse to what Dr. Pusey is pleased to consider 
the spiritual interests of the Church. The anecdote 
is hardly worth preserving, and the mind of Lord 
Kingsdown was not so constituted as to be at all 
annoyed by it; but it may serve to show the irre- 
concilable hostility of some priests to the law of 
their country, and that they considered, with reason, 
Lord Kingsdown as one of its most fearless and 
honest interpreters,” 

The Rev. Llewelyn Davies writes to the Guar- 
dian to ask the following questions relating to 
what is called (by a disagreeably technical term) 
the Real Objective Presence :— 

“ When our Lord says, ‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in My name, there am J in the 
midst of them, is the presence intended a real ob- 
jective one, or is it only subjective, in the sense of 
being created by the imaginations of those who 
are assembled? If the presence is objective, and 
the promise is a true one, must there not be a Real 
Objective Presence even when the Eucharist is not 
celebrated ? 

“Could any presence of Christ under the form 
of a wafer equal in value His presence in the flesh 
with his disciples? And did not Jesus say of that, 
‘If I go not away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you?? When He had gone away and the 
Comforter had come, did not the believers—St. 
Stephen and St. Paul, for example—at other times 
than those of the breaking of bread, realise a more 
blessed presence in the Spirit, not subjective merely 
but objective, than any which bad been felt by the 
Twelve whilst their Master was visibly with them ?” 

Mr. Davies adds :— 


“Tt seems to me that a true Churchman must 
believe in the Real Objective Presence, but that he 
cannot confine it to the Eucharist.” 

A correspondent of the English Independent sends 
an account of a sensible sermon, delivered by the 
Rev. E. Abbott, in Mr. Davies’s pulpit, on the 
text “Give us this day our daily bread.” In 
his concluding remarks the preacher asked—What 
is a man’s daily bread? Much wore than his food, 
and that which conduces simply to his physical 
well-being. The man most to be pitied is he who 
sins and prospers, with whom all goes well, and 
who covers with bis smiles a wrangling conscience. 
To be a waiking sepulchre after this fashion is ter- 
rible indeed. There is very much necessary for a 
man besides worldly prosperity. The true daily 
bread is—work. To have, not an aimless and pur- 
poseless life, but a life-work for God—to know and 
fee] that you are about the business for which God 
intended you—this will buoy a man up and make 
him happy—this is the only daily sustenance. “In 
saying this,” added the preacher, “I have just been 
telling you in common language what some other 
preachers often tell you in Biblical language—that 
Christ is the Bread of Life, that he must be your 
daily bread. The real presence of Christ in the 
heart—and that is the only real presence I know of— 
will supply faith, love, and hope, by which you can 
do a life-work for God.” In inviting the congrega- 
tion afterwards to remain for the Communion, Mr. 
Abbott said that, whatever mysteries others might 
see in this Sacrament, be could see only the emblems 
of the Saviour’s love and sacrifice. 

The Life of Lord Liverpool which has just 
appeared contains several anecdotes illustrative of 
the abuses of State patronage in connection with 
the Church. Here is one. On the solicitation of 
a certain great marchioness, then supposed to be 
all-powerful, George IV. wanted to appoint a certain 
gentleman to acanonry at Windsor. Lord Liver- 
pool replied grandly, “that it is his conscientious 
opinion, on inquiry, that the appointment of —— 
to a canonry at Windsor, under all the present cir- 
cumstances, would be most injurious to your 
Majesty’s interests, and would give great umbrage 
to that part of the Establishment which is so 
strongly and deeply attached to your Majesty and 
your Government.” “ But,” he proceeds, in gentler 
tones, “Lord Liverpool is most sincerely anxious to 
relieve your Majesty from any difficulty in which 
your Majesty may be involved in this most painful 
business; he will be desirous, therefore, of recommend- 
ing for a valuable living in the gift of the Crown 
as soon as there is an opening.” 


Under the heading “ Livings v. Lights; or the 
rev. Ritualists’ dilemma,” Punch has the following: 
“To leave Rites in the lurch, or secede from the 

Chureb ? 
Our lights or our livings to drop ? 
The Law (shame and woe!) says, ‘Obey me, or go!’ 
But the Profits advise us to stop. 


“The Law and the Prophets we’re bound to obey; 
As they differ, owr duty’s to doubt: 
So we think, on the whole, in our livings we'll 
sta 
Until we are forced to turn out.” 

Were we to judge from a score or two of learned 
letters which have appeared in the Guardian, we 
might be led to think that Christianity was a 
matter of place and posture, The two points 
treated as of vital moment are, what is the right 
interpretation of “¢tanding before the table,” and 
ought the “priest” to kneel or not at his own 
communion. In regard to the former of these 
the great question is whether the celebrant should 
“face eastwards” and so turn his back on the 
people, as High Churchmen contend; or whether 
heshould stand at the north end of the table, and 
so what he does be done “ before the people,” as 
Low Churchmen maintain. As this is a day of 
compromise, we would humbly suggest that both 
parties should meet each other half-way, and agree 
to have the table placed, as Lancashire people 
would say, “ conny west.” 


The new number of the Fortnightly Review has an 
article on “The Physical Basis of Life,” by Pro- 
fessor Huxley, in which he thus epigrammatically 
gives his estimate of Comtism : 

“Tn so faras my study of what specially charac- 
terises the Positive Philosophy has led me, I find 
therein little or nothing of any scientific value, and 
a great deal which is as thoroughly antagonistic to 
the very essence of science as anything in ultra- 
montane Catholicism. In fact, M. Comte’s philo- 
sopby in practice might be compendiously described 
as Catholicism minus Christianity.” 

And in another part of his article he says: 

“The man of science, who, forgetting the limits 
of philosophical inquiry, slides from these formulse 
and symbols into what is commonly understood by 
materialism, seems to me to place himself on a 
level with the mathematician, who should mistake 
the a’s and y’s, with which he works his problems, 
for real entities—and with this further disadvantage, 
as compared with the mathematician, that the 
blunders of the latter are of no practical conse- 
quence, while the errors of systematic materialism 
may paralyse the energies and destroy the beauty 
of a life.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Quarterly Review. January, 1869. 

THE article most attractive to theological readers is 
one on the Ultra-Ritualists. It commences by show- 
ing that though the composition of the royal com- 
mission appointed on Ritualism in June, 1867, was 
generally thought to be too friendly to the Ultra- 
Ritualists, they were of a different opinion, and 
considered that they ought to have had about one- 
half of the commission favourable to their views, 
No wonder then that Dr. Littledale objects to their 
two reports. 

The Ritualists’ claims are next discussed. They 
“jovest their fashion of service with a divine 
sanction, as being modelled after the celestial wor- 
ship which was beheld by St. John in vision, and is 
described in the Book of Revelation.” They seek 
to restore the Seven Sacraments, and especially to 
include Penance and Unction, which some would 
make extreme, with the Roman Church; and others 
would apply, with the Greek, for the benefit of 
ordinary sickness. They also favour the Invocation 
of Saints and‘Angels; the doctrine of Purgatory; 
and, by natural consequence, of Masses for the 
dead. 

Various editions of the Prayer Book and other 
manuals seek to restore, as far as possible, the 
Roman Catholic usage, on the ground that the 
authorized Prayer Book avows what it omits to con- 
demn. But the Ritualists are quite ready toiaterpret 
both its speech andits silence in theirfavour. This 
“ spirit of disingenuousness and evasion . . . runs 
throughout the proceedings of the party ;” and 
some instances of their shifting policy are given 
in the article. 

They are further marked by a want of submis- 
sion to authority. The Bishops are set at nought. 
The opinion of Convocation is denounced as of no 
value, The rule of the Primitive Church is to be 
taken; and each little company interprets that rule 
for itself; so that one set follows one rule, another 
another, and they might very safely have been let 
alone to ruin their own cause. They extol their 
own doubtful successes, and praise their own zeal 
with unusual want of good taste. Their progres- 
sive development of Ritualism has made them 
increasingly obnoxious—and yet more opposed—to 
the legal enactments for the government of the 
Church, Their reception of the recent judgment is 
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finally noticed, with the expression of an opinion 
that some of the clergy will go to Rome; some be 
“ carried by a violent recoil into latitudinarianism,” 
while many, it may be hoped, will sober down into 
the ways of a truer English churchmanship. The 
article concludes with praising the spirit in which 
Dr. Miller advises his own (the Evangelical) party 
to consider the bearings of the recent decision on 
their own observances, with which the judgment 
will not (the reviewer thinks) interfere so seriously 
as was, at first, supposed. 


Biographical Sketches. By Harriet Martineau. 
London: Macmillan and Co., 1869. 


Ws hold Miss Martineau to be, unquestionably, one 
of the most remarkable women of the age; and 
whenever her life comes to be fully made known, 
this cannot fail to be acknowledged and felt. A few 
may have excelled her in fiction, and one or two have 
equalled her as a writer of history or of travel, but 
in the varied services which she has rendered to 
literature, from the time when her “Illustrations 
of Political Economy” first brought her into general 
notice, there is none, it seems to us, that can justly 
be placed beside her. 

These Sketches, which appeared, at various times, 
in the Daily News, from 1852 to 1868, were much 
too good to be allowed to rest under the pall of 
oblivion which falls over the articles of a news- 
paper, and our thanks are due to Mr. J. R. Robin- 
son, at whose suggestion these have been repub- 
lished in their present form, and who most gener- 
ously, as Miss Martineau informs us, “ charged 
himself with all the trouble and responsibility 
while leaving her all the advantages of the publica- 
tion.” The number of sketches altogether is forty- 
six; of which fiveare of Royal personages, eleven of 
Politicians, ten of Professional men, two of Scientific 
men, four of Social, and fourteen of Literary cele- 
brities. When we consider the circumstances 
under which they had to be written, often in haste, 
and generally while the authoress was suffering from 
the depressing effects of an incurable malady, they 
are wonderfully fresh and vigorous, and afford a 
striking testimony at once to the energy and 
activity of her mind. Our own acquaintance with 
two or three of the individuals whom she has de- 
scribed enables us to appreciate the skill with which 
those features of character are seized hold of and 
brought out that were best fitted to give a clear 
conception of it; and it is no slight proof of insight 
and discrimination that the years which have since 
elapsed have only tended to confirm the judgments 
given on s0 many public men at the time when 
they passed away. Of the force and ease with 
which Miss Martineau writes we need say nothing 
to those who are acquainted with any of her 
works; and we feel confident that our readers will 
find these Sketches both interesting and suggestive. 
It is just the kind of book to take up in those 
“unconsidered trifles” of time—-those odd ten 
minutes, which are so often idly squandered, and to 
afford subjects for profitable thought. 

We had marked several passages for extract, but 
ean only make room for two. In an apprecia- 
tive notice of the Duchess of Kent, to whom the 
nation is so greatly indebted for the wise bringing- 
up of the Queen, we meet with this: 


“For the first ten years of her child’s life she had 
lived retired, and had provided for the physical 
health and educational training of the Princess 
with all simplicity as well as completeness. All 
that was known was that the Princess was met, 
even in cold and windy days, dressed and in exer- 
cise in good pedestrian style—crossing a heath 
perhaps, with her young companions, in thick shoes 
and stout duffle cloak—and that she was reared in 
as much honesty and care about money matters as 
any citizen’s child, It became known at Tunbridge 
Wells that the Princess had been unable to buy a 
box at a bazaar, because she had spent her money. 
At this bazaar, she had bought presents for almost 
all her relations, and had laid out her last shilling, 
when she remembered one cousin more, and saw a 
box, priced half-a-crown, which would suit him. 
The shop people of course placed the box with the 
other purchases ; but the little lady’s governess ad- 
monished them, by saying, “No; you see the 
Princess has not got the money, and therefore, of 
course, she cannot buy the box.” This being per- 
ceived, the next offer was to lay by the box till 
it could be purchased ; and the answer was, “Oh, 
well, if you will be so good as to do that sf 
and the thing was done. On quarter day, before 
seven in the morning, the Princess appeared on her 
donkey to claim her purchase. Anecdotes like 
these, apparently small, have large meanings; and 
in such traits people saw promise of the rectitude 
and elevated economy which have made the mother 
of our large royal family respected by the people 


whose need and convenience she has so admirably 
respected.” 


gregational successors a privilege to which eve 
man ought to attach the highest value—the privi- 


This is the touching conclusion of the sketch of | lege of judging for themselves in regard to the 


poor Charlotte Bronté: 


“‘Shirley’ was conceived and wrought out in 
the midst of fearful domestic griefs. Her only 
brother, a young man of once splendid promise, 
which was early blighted, and both her remaining 
sisters, died in one year. There was something 
inexpressibly affecting in the aspect of the frail 
little creature who had done such wonderful 
things, and who was able to bear up, with so 
bright an eye and so composed a countenance, 
under not only such a weight of sorrow, but such 
a prospect of solitude. In her deep mourning 
dress (neat as a Quaker’s), with her beautiful hair, 
smooth and brown, and her sensible face indicating 
a habit of self-control, she seemed a perfect house- 
hold image—irresistibly recalling Wordsworth’s 
description of that domestic treasure, And she 
was this. She was as able at the needle as at the 
pen. The household- knew the excellence of her 
cookery before they heard of that of her books. 
In so utter a seclusion as she lived in—in those 
dreary wilds where she was not strong enough to 
roam over the hills; in that retreat where her studi- 
ous father rarely broke the silence—and there wasno 
one else to do it; in that forlorn house, planted on 
the very clay of the churchyard, where the graves 
of her sisters were before her window; in such a 
living sepulchre, her mind could not but prey upon 
itself; and how it did suffer, we see in the most 
painful portions of her last novel, ‘ Villette.’ She 
said, with a change in her steady countenance, 
that she should feel very lonely when her aged 
father died. But she formed new ties after that. 
She married ; and it is the old father who survives 
to mourn her. He knows, to his comfort, that it is 
not for long. Others now mourn her in a domestic 
sense ; and as for the public, there can be no doubt 
that a pang will be felt, in the midst of the strongest 
interests of the day, through the length and breadth 
of the land, and in the very heart of Germany 
(where her works are singularly appreciated), 
France, and America, that the ‘Currer Bell” who so 
lately stole as a shadow into the field of contem- 
porary literature bas already become a shadow 
again—vanished from view, and henceforth haunt- 
ing only the memory of the multitude whose ex- 
pectation was fixed upon her.” 


THE RULE OF FAITH IN INDEPENDENT 
CHURCHES. 
Tux following letter recently appeared in one of 
the York papers, addressed to the editors:— 

Your “ Correspondence ” of last week contains a 
letter signed “ J. H. Teesdale,” upon one part of 
which I shall be glad to be allowed to make a few 
remarks—inasmuch as the point involved is one of 
public interest, and has an immediate bearing upon 
the great question of religious liberty. I refer to 
the words, “ What, then, is the Rule of Faith of 
Independent Churches? My answer is, the trust 
deeds of the Chapel. These are not all alike, but are 
all alike in stating that the Bible is the only rule of 
faith and practice.” 

This statement, I take leave to submit to Mr. 
Teasdale and your readers. cannot be received 
without considerable qualification. Doubtless the 
former part of itis correct. The latter part con- 
veys an altogether erroneous impression of the facts 
of the case. The model trust deed, which has been 
extensively used among the Independents, is a well- 
known document. It is published, and may be 
bought for a shilling. This deed contains a schedule 
of doctrinal articles, seven in number (formerly 
eight). It also contains a clause providing that no 
one shall be permitted to officiate in a chapel as 
the stated minister “who shall be guilty of immoral 
conduct, or who shall cease to hold, teach, and 
preach the doctrines contained in the annexed 
schedule ;”—immoral conduct and reputed un- 
soundness in regard to the schedule being thus, 
curiously enough, classed together as of like im- 
portance, 

Now it is quite true that the first of the seven 
articles declares the “supreme authority” of Holy 
Scripture, “as a rule of faith and practice.” But it 
is equally true that this proposition is only affirmed 
as a dogma to be assented to, not as an article de- 
signed to confer on ministers and people the right 
to judge for themselves as to what the Scriptures 
teach—a most material difference, and one which 
is seen also in the Thirty-nine Articles. The doc- 
trines deemed essential are carefully defined in the 
schedule, and no liberty whatever is reserved to 
any one to diverge from whatis thus laid down. 

I need searcely add that I look upon this as a 
serious and unwarranted interference with the 
religious liberty of future generations of worship- 
pers. in effect, the churches in which this course 
is followed allow and encourage the founders of a 
chapel to define for others what is a true faith, and 
to forbid any departure from it for all future time. 
If these founders were known to be infallible no 
objection could reasonably be made to such a 
course, They may, by possibility, be ill-informed 
or narrow-minded persons, quite unqualified to act 
the part of creed-makers for those who are to 
come after them. But, whether well or ill quali- 
fied, they obviously exercise a power which does 
not legitimately belong to any human being; and 
in the same degree they withhold from their con- 


doctrines so imposed. 

In thus proceeding, they appear to me to be 
doing for future ministers and congregations exactly 
what the State has done by Acts of Parliament for 
the established clergy. In both cases, I venture to 
say, there is the same failure to allow to others 
their Protestant right of private judgment; in both 
cases, the same imposition of extra-scriptural 
articles—articles, I mean, nowhere to be found in 
so many words in the Scripture, but drawn up by 
fallible men, who, whatever their personal respecta- 
bility, or their donations towards a building fund, 
can have no right to prescribe to their successors 
for all time to come the precise terms or substance 
of their Christian faith. 

I hope that Mr, Teesdale will excuse the freedom 
with which I have expressed myself, The subject 
is one of evident importance, especially in the pre- 
sent state of religious parties among us. It seems 
therefore to be right and necessary, as opportunity 
offers, that attention should be called to the mar- 
vellous inconsistency so widely prevailing, in this 
matter, between profession and practice. For, in 
truth, with most of the “ denominations,” it would 
almost appear as if the Reformation consisted 
mainly in the liberty, which they think it has 
given, to put their own doctrinal schedules and 
articles and confessions of faith in the place of the 
Pope.—I remain, &c., G. V.8. 

York, January 27. 
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UNIVERSITY HONOURS AND 
EXCLUSIONS. 
Onn of the most powerful of the influences 
which are aiding in breaking down the 
entire exclusion of Dissenters from the 
higher honours of our National Univer- 
sities is presented by the yearly publica- 
tion of the examination lists. Many who 
would be impervious to arguments founded 
on abstract theories of religious equality 
cannot resist the instinctive sense of 
wrong, when they see men who have 
fairly beaten them in the competitions of 
the schools unable to receive the prize 
because of a difference of creed. And 
this is the appeal of facts which is now 
made almost every year. It was always 
one of the arguments for not making the 
changes required to throw the universities 
open, that the Dissenters who would ‘ayail 
themselves of such a change would be an 
insignificant minority, hardly worth taking 
into account. Undoubtedly they are a 
minority, but as undoubtedly they are not 
insignificant. They may not be con« 
spicuous in the amusements, but they are 
unmistakably conspicuous in the studies 
of the University. We do not know how 
this is to be accounted for—perhaps the 
very fact of a young Nonconformist being 
at Cambridge argues that he must be a 
man in some way above the ayerage— 
but the number of such men who 
appear in the Tripos is quite out of pro- 
portion to their number in the colleges. 
Again and again, of late years, the 
very highest honours have been noto- 
riously carried off by Nonconformists. 
Both last year and the year before, 
the senior wranglers at Cambridge were 


Nonconformists—last year the son of a 


Wesleyan minister; in 1867 a Scotch 
Presbyterian ; while in 1866 the second 


wrangler was the son of a Baptist minister, — 


and the senior also a Scotchman, though 
we are uncertain as to his denominational 
position. This year the facts are eyen 
more striking ; the list is headed for the 
first time by the name of a Jew, Mr. 
Hartoa, while among the wranglers are 
also several other names which point the 


same argument, the fifth place being taken — 


by Mr. R. T. Wrieut, the son of our 
friend, the Rev. Joun Wrient, of Bury, 
who had already distinguished himself at 
Owens College, and several other names 
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which we recognise as those of well-known 
Nonconformists appearing only a little 
lower on the list. Now these are posi- 
tions which in University life almost cer- 
tainly carry with them a Fellowship. A 
fellowship means an income of £200 or 
£300 a year when the University course 
is finished—a substantial help for the 
years which must pass before men can win 
much success in those higher professions 
to which such students naturally aspire. 
But from this these men are debarred, 
unless they will toa greater or less degree 
forego their religious scruples. They 
may enter the colleges, they may gain 
some of the minor honours in the way 
of degrees, but they may not hold a 
Fellowship unless they will sign a declara- 
tion of assent to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
In some cases this exclusion involves con- 
sequences peculiarly absurd. The Uni- 
versity knows no distinction between 
Scotchmen and Englishmen, and the fel- 
lowships are equally open to all persons 
born in the Queen’s dominions ; but all 
must be members of the Church of Eng- 
land; so that the University which only 
admits an Englishman if he belongs to the 
church which the Queen has sworn to 
defend in England, admits a Scotchman 
only on condition of his being a Dissenter 
from the church which the Queen has 
equally sworn to defend in Scotland. 

One of the most hopeful features in this 
matter is that even in the Universities 
themselves these facts are evidently telling. 
Dissenters may now and then find them- 
selves a little at a discount among the 
multitude of ordinary students, whose 
chief notion of the Church of England is 
that it is the only religion fit for a gentle- 
man; but among the real workers of the 
University there is a growing sense of 
shame at those who have fairly won the vic- 
tory being excluded from its prize. In such 
quarters anything like jealousy of these 
men is almost unknown. Their fellow- 
workers honour the pluck and _persever- 
ance which have brought such men to 
their leading position in spite of difficul- 
ties and disadvantages. The professors, 
too, are proud of them, and feel aggrieved 
at having to lose men who, as Fellows, 
would for years have remained ornaments 
to their colleges. A signal illustration of 
this feeling has just been given at Cam- 
bridge. The form of admission to the 
degree of B.A., involves the invocation of 
the Trinity, not, indeed, by the graduate 
on whom the degree is conferred, but still 
in the form to which he is a party. Mr. 
Harroe took exception to this, and 
begged that the reference to the Trinity 
should be omitted. A few years ago such 
@ proposition would have been scouted, 
and we shall still be curious to see what 
the Mrs. Games of the orthodox press 
haye to say upon the matter. The autho- 
rities of the university have, however, 
granted his request, and the fact of their 
doing so constitutes an important prece- 
dent. They have, indeed, no power to 
relax the restrictions upon the Fellow- 
ships, but what they have done shows 
which way the highest public opinion is 
setting, and Mr. Harroa’s success is 
another powerful argument laid by in 
store for the time when the bill for 
throwing open university Fellowships shall 
be again brought forward in Parliament. 


ee 


Dvxrsrmeip.—On Sunday evening, January 24, 
the first of a course of Sunday evening lectures, by 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps, was given in the Old Chapel, 
Dukinfield. The subject was “ Thoughts concern- 
ing God our Father.” 


DR. MILLER, VICAR OF GREENWICH. 


Wu take the following, with a few abridgments, 
from the Christian World :— 

In the Saxon times there was brought to “the 
green village,” as it was then called, an Archbishop 
of Canterbury of the name of Alphage. The Black 
Danes, who had their head-quarters here, fancied 
the archbishop to be a goodly prize. When a large 
ransom was demanded, he meekly answered, “ My 
poor peasantry would be ruined to raise it.” When 
they threatened to kill him, he replied that his life 
was not worth so much as that his people should 
be ruined for his sake, and so the Danish chiefs, 
flushed with wine, in a mad moment murdered him. 
The citizens of London brought the dead body 
and buried it in St. Paul’s Cathedral, whence it 
was moved by Canute to Canterbury. The arch- 
bishop was, according to the fashion of those times, 
transformed into a saint, andjwhere he fell the 
church of St. Alphage is erected, which is the 
parish church of Greenwich, and of which, in 
March, 1867, Dr. Miller, of Birmingham, became 
the rector. Here he had been extensively useful, 
and won for himself general esteem and love. On 
his departure the town jpresented him with one 
thousand guineas, and his congregation contributed 
six hundred guineas and a chest filled with silver 
plate; the volunteers subscribed a handsome vase, 
and other bodies sent addresses of more or less 
flattering character. 

Of the Evangelical party in the Church Dr. Miller 
may be reckoned one of the leaders. In1839, while 
still a young man, he was appointed assistant-minis- 
ter of Park-street Chapel, Chelsea. There he laid 
the foundation of his popularity as a preacher, and 
published several volumes of sermons which added 
to his reputation. As an eloquent advocate of the 
claims of religious and philanthropic institutions he 
also attained to more than metropolitan fame. As 
a public speaker, lecturer, and preacher, he has 
ever taken a high stand; Exeter Hall is familiar 
with his name, andon several occasions he has bad 
the honour of preaching before his own univer- 
sity—that of Oxford. In Greenwich he has already 
become almost as much of a power as he was in 
Birmingham. At first he had many difficulties to 
overcome, Under the old vicar things had gone 
on in a very quiet way, and people were not pre- 
pared at once to fall in with Dr. Miller’s activity, or 
to appreciate his energy, and warmth, and Christian 
zeal, 

As a preacher, Dr. Miller possesses qualifications 
of ahigh order. Thereis considerable originality in 
his sermons, which are delivered extempore, and 
with much animation. His knowledge of Scripture 
is great, and his argument is every where based upon 
it. He deals with the Bible as a barrister with his 
law reports—that is, he quotes chapter and verse. 
He is also much in the habit of repeating some of 
the choicest sayings of the old divines. Beyond 
most popular preachers of our time, he is simple, and 
easy to be understood by the lowest and most un- 
educated of his congregation. In the widest and 
fullest acceptation of the term, his preaching is evan- 
gelical—evangelical of the school of Simeon and 
others who first roused the Church of England 
from its sleep of centuries. Bunsen complained of 
the Evangelicals that they go on thrashing the old 
straw. There may be something in this complaint, 
but the fact undoubtedly is, that if you wanta 
church filled you must place in it a preacher of 
Evangelical life and power—a man who will know 
nothing but Christ and him crucified. 

In habit, in appearance, Dr. Miller might be taken 
for a Dissenting clergyman. He is Low Church, of 
the lowest, yet his churches, for he preaches at one 
in the morning and at another in the evening, are 
as well filled as if you heard in them the most gor- 
geous music or saw in them the finest effects of 
man-millinery and Ritualism. Let not the reader 
go away with the idea that Dr. Miller is no Church- 
man. Inbis way he isa warm and enthusiastic one, 
and believes in the Church of England as it is, 
Biblical and Protestant and Catholic. He loves 
it as the outward organisation of those who 
have been renewed by a common spirit through 
faith in a common Redeemer and Head. Thus 
he has more sympathy with many outside the pale 
of his Church than he can have with many inside, 
with those, for instance, who putthe Church in the 
place of the Bible, who prefer the means to the 
end. With such preachers as Dr. Miller there is no 
need to cast about for reasons for the Church’s 
claims in State necessities, or in an apostolical suc- 
cession which has never existed, and could have 
but little virtue if it did. 

Personally Dr. Miller may be described as a 
powerful, well-made man, with a’ physiognomy 
indicating strength of character and love of hard 
work. Nature has favoured him with a powerful 
voice, so that there are few occasions when the 
reporter bas to write, as he occasionally does of 
others, ‘‘ Here the reverend gentleman was almost 
inaudible.” Perhaps never had he a grander 
audience to preach to than on Sunday night (Jan: 
24), under the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, yet 
his voice filled that enormous space, and he 
preached for nearly fifty minutes without the 
slightest appearance of difficulty or distress, and, 
what is better still, with a simple gospel spirit of 
affection and entreaty admirably fitted for the time 
and place. “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present your bodies a 


living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service,” Such was his text, and 
the plan of the sermon was simple enough—the 
demand made, and the twofold reason given for it; 
“the mercies of God,” and the fact that it was a “rea- 
sonable service ;” and to this arrangement, either 
by way of illustration, or argument, or appeal to be 
deduced from it, did the Doctor strictly confine 
himself. Of human philosophy we had little, of the 
Gospel much. There was no wide survey of human 
history, or of man in relation to the universe; the 
theme illustrated and enforced on the head and 
heart of the hearer was what God had done for the 
sinner, and the duty of the latter to God. I don’t 
fancy the theme was anovelty to that great crowd ; 
I judge, in spite of considerable violence, and rough- 
ness,and unseemly crowding at the gate on entrance, 
the hearers were regular church-goers ; evidently 
they were not from the streets and corners and bye- 
ways Of the city—human waifs for whose souls no 
one cares,—nevertheless the audience was as mis~ 
cellaneous as it was large, and the Doctor could not 
well have selected a better subject for his solemn, 
and faithful appeal. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A correspondent of the English Independent who 
writes from Iowa College, maintaining that “a 
secular education ig not synonymous with an irre- 
ligious one,” says : 

“T found it impossible to comprehend, when in 
your country, how you had gotten into such a dead 
lock among yourselves on the subject. It seemed 
then, and it seems to me still, that too much was 
made of an apparent necessity for teaching Non- 
conformity in day-schools to counteract the schools 
‘nationally’ subject to the Establishment. And I 
thought I foresaw that wher the end of the Estab- 
lishment approached—as Mr. Goldwin Smith pro- 
phetically assured me if would, ere long—that 
necessity would prove and seem to be no necessity 
at all, and you would all easily and logically come 
to the ground of evangelical people in America on 
the subject. No class of Christians among:tus 
would think of demanding or arguing that our 
elementary schocls should teach religious tenets, 
except High Churchmen. You had an example of 
this sort of extreme sectarians at the Wolverhamp- 
ton Congress, in the person of asilly Western bishop, 
of the name of Whitehouse, who has shown so 
ridiculous and un-American an aping of lordly 
foreign ways—his weak head having evidently been 
turned by being dubbed ‘ My Lord Bishop’ at the 
Pan-Anglican Synod—that secular journalists pro- 
pose that the vacant Canadian mitre should be 
offered him, and openly declare that Chicago would 
be very happy to furnish a candidate for it, and be 
rid of him. His recent childish ambition to create a 
chapter in his ‘ Bishop’s Church’ at Chicago would 
doubtless be fully satiated in Canada. The man 
who could tell Englishmen that if he were an 
English Churchman he would fight for the State 
Establishment to the bitter end, might be expected 
to have so little judgment on American feeling as 
to assert that our school system is fatally defective 
in not having incorporated the religious teachings 
of his insignificant but pretentious sect.” 


The pew-letting in Mr. Beecher’s church, at 
Brooklyn, seems to be conducted on most trades- 
manlike principles. Here is a sample of the modus 
operandi, Mr. Pilsbury acting as auctioneer: 

“Well, gentlemen, you can take the choice of 
any seat in the house—except Mr. Beecher’s. How 
much am I offered, gentlemen? Two hundred 
dollars! twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, three hun- 
dred, three-fifty, four hundred dollars, gentlemen, 
five, ten, fifteen, four hundred and fifteen dollars, 
gentlemen. Who is the happy man? Going at 
twenty, at twenty, at twenty, at four hundred and 
twenty dollars! Four bundred and twenty! Have 
you all done at four hundred and twenty dollars ? 
Sold! to Henry C. Bowen, for four hundred and 
twenty dollars.” Mr. Bowen took No. 89, the 
second pew directly behind the pastor’s. It should 
be understood that the amounts bid were pre- 
miums in addition to the assessed value of the 
pews. Mr. Bowen’s pew being 120 dollars, cost 
him 640 dollars. The other pews were disposed 
of in the same manner, twenty having been sold 
consecutively for three hundred dollars each. The 
total amount of this year is 54,500 dollars for pew 
rent alone. Last year the amount was 48,700 dols. 
The premiums alone this year are 42,500 dols. 


Our readers may remember that the Rev. Mr. 
Hubbard, rector of Christ Church, Westerley, some 
little time ago was charged with violating his en- 
gagement as a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, 
by allowing Mr. Denison, a non-episcopally ordained 
minister, to officiate in his church, and inviting and 
directing him to read the Absolution. The Ecele- 
siastical Court of Rhode Island, to whom the case 
was referred, have decided in his favour, and 
declared him “Not guilty.” 

At a meeting of the Synod of New York and 
New Jersey, a series of resolutions were passed re- 
lating to the Pope’s encyclical letter, as addressed 
to “all Protestants and non-Catholics throughout 
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the world.” After referring to the assertion therein 
made of his “authority to govern the persuasions 


of the human intellect, and to direct the actions of | 


men in private and social life,” the resolutions pro- 


ceed as follows: 

“ Whereas, all such claims and assertions on the 
part of the Pope of Rome are to the last degree 
uofounded in fact, contrary to the truth, reason, 
Scripture, and the whole genius of Christianity, 
and if allowed, must prove subversive to all human 
rights and liberties : 

“Whereas, recent movements, especially in 
Austria and Spain, nations long in subjection to the 
monstrous pretensions of the Papacy, command 
the prompt recognition, sympathy, and support of 
all friends of humanity, freedom, and religion 
throughout the world—therefore be it resolved, 
that the facts here recorded furnish and present a 
proper and fitting occasion, for all Protestant 
Churches throughout Christendom, each in the 
mode which its own wisdom shall suggest, to pre- 
pare and set forth for general distribution, through 
the same channels which the Pope himself has 
chosen, a suitable response to his letter, which re- 
sponse shall contain a statement of the reasons 
why his claims can in no wise be recognised, as 
being inconsistent with a Catholicity more Catholic 
than Rome, the authority of infallible Scripture, 
and the glorious supremacy of Jesus Christ: 

“ Resolved, that a committee be appointed by this 
synod, whose duty it shall be to consider the ex- 

ediency of corresponding with other Protestant 
adios in this country and in Europe, as to the 
propriety of such timely action for the furtherance 
of free, Biblical, Protestant Christianity. 

“Resolved, that it be referred to the same com- 
mittee, to prepare and publish a reply to the said 
letter of the Pope, which shall be regarded as an 
expression of the sentiments of the synod, con- 
cerning the matters therein contained, as being of 
vital importance to all civil and religious liberty 
throughout the world, and to the salvation of the 
human race.” 


The growth of Methodism in the United States 
is shown by the following summary, recently pub- 
lished :— 


1868, Increase. 
Bishops..... Seaneasasewaes speuboesavs — 
Travelling preachers ........... 5 8,481 477 
Local preachers ° 430 
OMGINDENS we ceatrseteersscss feces 109,034 
Total ministers and members, 1,273,496 ... 109,944 
Adult baptisms ...........cce0e0 67,065... 7,982 
Infant baptisms ................ + 46,207 8,549 
CDUCCHES frecdan ie aseesysenenteenee: 11,692 570 
BEBODOQES oo usccpesevatestssaciee 3,810 240 
Value of churches and par- 
BOA LOS co savn asesnacan cents sive $47,970,501 $6,723,767 
Sunday-schools ..........s0ee0es Py LO {SOO vee 544 
Sunday-school scholars......... 1,145,167 .... 63,276 


The question of the adequate support of the 
ministry is exciting attention in the States, as well 
as here. The Wation has the following remarks on 
the subject : 

“The salaries of clergymen now are much lower, 
as compared with the salaries of thirty or forty 
years ago, than people imagine who judge merely 
from the amount in money. Setting aside the 
decrease in the value of gold and silver coin 
within that period, which is considerable but 
uncertain in amount, we must take into account 
the depreciation of the paper currency as well 
as the loss of the social consideration in 
which the ministerial office was once held, and 
the great increase in the demand made on it as 
regards culture and mental activity, When clergy- 
men were almost the only cultivated men in the 
community, and its principal guides, even in polit- 
ical matters, of course the deference with which 
they were treated exercised its usual influence in 
making the profession attractive independently of 
the salary. They no longer occupy this position, 
and no attempt has been made by congregations to 
make up for the loss of it in fixing the amount or 
nature of their remuneration. Then, also, a clergy- 
man’s literary and professional training at college 
one hundred, or even forty or fifty years ago, 
nearly carried him safely and successfully through 
his professional career. A few books of reference 
added to the standard text-books of the divinity 
school enabled him to meet the intellectual de- 
mands of his time, Dogmas were tolerably well 
settled, and the mind of the community, if 
active on religious matters, kept within very narrow 
bounds. All thisis now changed. In our time the 
best school and college training only very slenderly 
fits a man for the teacher’s office. He can only 
keep up with his work, and make himself feel equal 
to his work by incessant labour and keeping con- 
stant watch of the social and intellectual move- 
ments of the day in all countries. This means, 
when you come down to hard facts, that he must 
keep constantly buying books and periodicals, and 
must enjoy now and then the mears of intercourse 
with other men of intellectual tastes and habits, 
and some practical acquaintance, however slight, 
with the great social forces. Ministers of real 
power, and animated by a high sense of duty, 
feel and-know all this, but are not sufficiently well 
paid tu help themselves. The consequence is, that 
hundreds and thousands of them pass their lives in 


what is, toa man who takes just views of life, the 
saddest of all positions—tbat of a labourer who 
has andertaken to do work which, through no fault 
of bis own, he finds he cannot do well, or cannot 
do at all. Seeing this, it is no wonder that the best 


| young men avoid the profession, or only enter it 


in small numbers, The remedy will come when 
the well-to-do Christians who compose their con- 
gregations make the demand for ministers and 
missionaries effective by offering to set apart a 
larger portion of their own gsins for the use 
of those whom they ask to help them in solv- 
ing the great problems of existence. The 
argument that ministers ought not to want more 
money, and therefore do not need it, is 
an argument which one meets with frequently 
both in political and social discussion; but the 
proper field for its use is the nursery. Ministers 
are men, and you cannot make anything but men 
of them by any course of training. That the 
Catholic Church does not suffer from this difficulty 
does not affect our position. Priests have neither 
wives nor children; and it is human to be willing 
to take less pay for an office in which you exercise 
the power of forgiving or retaining sins, are con- 
fessed to as the representatives of the Almighty, 
and meet a congregation as its spiritual master, 
than for an office in which your business is simply 
to teach, and perhaps bearas much unmannerly 
and ignorant criticism as the constitution of a se- 
dentary man can stand.” 


PRAYER BOOK REFORM. 


THovucH the leaders of the two great parties in the 
Church, from their nervous dread of change, are 
alike opposed to a revision of the Prayer Book, 
there is evidently a feeling springing up which 
the late decision of the Privy Council has done 
much to quicken, that considerable alterations will 
ere long have to be made. This feeling is mani- 
festing itself ia various quarters, and is forcibly 
expressed in a leading article of last week’s Echo, 
from which we make the following extracts: 


“No one can have studied the rubrics with any 
care without seeing that they are very imperfect; 
that some of them are contradictory ; that others 
are vague; that others are wholly inadequate to 
provide for the unforeseen contingencies which have 
since multiplied upon us. Now no one, not even Mr, 
Purchas or Mr. Going, can imagine that there is any- 
thing very awful in the majesty of the rubrics, or that 
they possess the slightest breath of inspiration. They 
are in no respect more sacred than those wretched 
and repulsive services for King Charles ‘the martyr’ 
and the Gunpowder Plot, which, with their fawn- 
ing and blasphemous flatteries, might have been 
sufficient even to disgust a partisan of ‘the right 
divine of kings to govern wrong.’ Thanks to Lord 
Ebury and others, these miserable compositions 
no longer deface our Book of Common Prayer. Will 
there never. be enough charity, enough mutual 
forbearance, enough public spirit, enough common 
sense among us, to make some half-dozen other 
alterations which would turn many lukewarm 
supporters into zealous friends, and many pro- 
fessed enemies into neutrals and admirers? Let 
us not forget that the Church of England has 
twice been within an ace of securing this most 
desirable consummation—once at the Savoy Con- 
ference, in the reign of King James, and once 
in the reign of William and Mary. The records of 
the Savoy Conference are one of the most deplor- 
able proofs of the petty narrowness and Laodicean 
worldliness which then disgraced the English 
Church, Had the Episcopalians been large-minded 
enough, or spiritual enough, to recognise the learn- 
ing and holiness of such men as Baxter and Light- 
foot, how different, even now, might the position 
of the English Church have been! A single story 
wlll show how illiberal was the Episcopal spirit. 
The eminent Nonconformists whom we have 
named, and their colleagues in the conference, had 
mentioned the inconvenience of reading the Burial 
Service beside the grave in stormy weather, and 
when the officiating minister was in weak health. 
The good sense of the remark has been confirmed 
by the fact that many and many an English clergy- 
man hes since died of colds or other disorders in- 
curred by this exposure to the air, uncovered in 
inclement weather. But the only answer that the 
Bishops deigned to give was, that ‘the objection 
being, not for the sake of tender consciences, but of 
tender heads, might be helped by a night cap rather 
than a rubric’ No good thing in the way of reform 
could be expected to come of a spirit at once so 
contemptuous, so uncompromising, and so silly ; 
yet once more, years afterwards, one last attempt 
at improvement was made. At the suggestion of 
Tillotson, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, a 
commission was appointed of the most eminent 
clergymen ‘to consult together on such alterations 
as would best tend to the edification of the Church, 
and the reconciling of all differences,’ Some new 
collects were composed by Bishop Patrick, who 
possessed the rare gift of writing beautiful and 
appropriate prayers, and were corrected by writers 
so eloquent and graceful as Burnet, Stillingfleet, 
and Tillotson; a new and more accurate version of 
the Psalms was made by Bishop Kidder, who was 
an excellent Hebraist; and every word or expression 


in the Prayer-book which had given offence was 
collected by Tenison, and others substituted with 
the exactest judgment. Never was the Church of 
England more near the fruition of a wise and 
memorable hope. But, unfortunately, the proposed 
revision was submitted to Convocation; the 
jealousies of the High Church party were aroused 
then as now; the two Houses disagreed, were 
repeatedly prorogued, and were finally dissolved. 
The kind of cackle took place for which Conyoca- 
tion is chiefly distinguished, and one more historical 
proof was furnished, if any proof were needed, that 
there is no existing body of men so utterly unsuited 
for all purposes of real business and calm discus- 
sion as a body of clerics like that which, if Mr. 
Mackonochie and his party had their way, would 
now be arbitrating on our religious beliefs, and 
would soon improve all liberal and able Churchmen 
off the face of the earth.” 

While maintaining that the Prayer Book is wholly 
unsuited for a doctrinal document, and referring to 
the contrast which must strike every one between 
the Calvinistic articles and the Arminian liturgy, 
still the Echo fears that, in the present state of the 
Church, there is not the slightest chance of reason- 
able concession on the part of either Evangelicals or 
Ritualists. But, it continues, 

“There is one change which ought to be made at 
all costs, and which we are quite sure that a Liberal 
Government like the present could carry with the all 
but universal approval of all thoughtful laymen,and 
that is the expulsion from the Prayer Book of the 
Athanasian Creed ; or, if not its expulsion, at least 
its relegation to some less prominent position; or, 
if not even that, at least a permitted option as 
to its use or omission. It is impossible to speak 
too strongly on this matter. In the first place, 
as every one knows, the Creed is not the work of 
St. Athanasius at all, but was written long after his 
death. It cannot be necessary, because during 
four centuries, at least, the Christian Church did 
admirably well without it. The use of it is in 
direct defiance to the anathemas of the four Gicu- 
mepical Councils against the adop ion of any other 
Creed but the Apostles’ and the Nicene. It is, in 
fact, an unauthorized and nameless forgery; but 
even this is hardly worth considering in comparison 
with the nature of the composition itself, There 
never was a more Conspicuous instance of darken- 
ing wisdom by words without knowledge. It ig 
held by some that it was written by an enemy 
of the faith as a perplexing and doubt-inspir- 
ing attempt to state with the most offensive 
particularity, and to reduce to the hardest logic, 
mysteries which infinitely transcend all Jogic, 
and which the Holy Scriptures purposely leave un- 
defined, or state only in their practical relation to 
man’s redemption. The fact is that no human 
being, except a few hopeless fanatics, believes the 
creed as it stands. No human being believes that 
every one will ‘ without doubt perish everlastingly? 
who does not believe a number of violently contra- 
dictory logical propositions of truths wholly inca- 
pable of expression in a syllogistic mould. The 
childish iterations of this unfortunate creed, its 
rigid needless persistencies, its sweeping, impossi- 
ble, intolerable, uncharitable, damnatory clauses,— 
the transparent hypocrisy of repeating it when 
we know it, in its plain and literal sense, to 
be glaringly in defiance of all our best beliefs,— 
all these, and many other circumstances, quite 
account for the gloom, the irritation, the de- 
spairing resignation, or the unconcealed disgust 
which we mark on many faces in every congrega- 
tion when the clergyman self-complacently begins, 
or still worse when the organ revengefully drones 
out, the shudder-causing commencement of the 
Quicungue vult, Archbishop Tillotson wished the 
Church of England well rid of it. Archbishop 
Whately used, we believe, to boast that he had 
never read it in church, having purposely abstained 
from looking to see the days on which it ought 
to be read. The late gentle and saintly Bishop 
Lonsdale used always to be silent when the 
time came to utter the responses in its damna- 
tory clauses, and in those versicles also the 
deep resonant voice of Dr. Arnold, as Rugby 
men can well remember, used suddenly to be 
hushed. How much longer are we to be tortured, 
and our friends alienated, and our enemies embit- 
tered, by this incubus, which the Churches of 
Germany and America have long thrown off? If 
charity and common sense cannot rid us of it, will 
authority do nothing to ease our conscience of @ 
yoke which neither we nor our fathers have been 
able to bear?” : h 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. | 
By Brooxr HERForD. 


V.—CHURCH SUPPORT: SOMETHING BETTER THAN 
PEW-RENTS WANTED. ML 2Ge 


Ws are trying in \the free and open eburches a — 


double experiment—are returning in two great 
matters to the principles which, until comparatively 
recently in the world’s history, have been almost 
universal in the institutions of worship. The one 
is the pritciple of the open church—the maintaining 
the.church, not as a proprietary place of worsbip 
for the accommodation of those who like to hire 
seats, but, as a temple of the living God freely 
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open to the public use. The other is the principle 
of leaving the support of the church to the free-will 
offerings of the people—carried out in the plan of an 
offertory as a part of the regular service. These 
things are not necessarily connected. The open 
eburch plan might be adopted without the 
offertory. As a fact open churches are supported 
in various ways. Some are provided for by endow 
ments : some by a fixed subscription list on the part 
of those permanently interested; though, in most I 
believe, an offertory collection at every service 
is adopted. I wish to put this distinctly, be- 
cause though I believe that there is no way so 
simple, so convenient; no way so truly reverent 
and religious, as the offertory when it is worthily 
earried out, yet I cannot help feeling that the 
principle of having our churches perfectly open is 
even more important than any subsequent con- 
sideration of how they can be best supported. 
Once restore our places of worship to the old idea, 
let them be perfectly open places of public resort, and 
there will never be any great difficulty as to their 
maintenance! Nay, I believe, further, that instead 
of those already attached to them supporting them 
less liberally when they feel that their own per- 
sonal proprietorship in them is merged in a larger 
dedication to the public use, they will feel.drawn 
to maintain them in a far nobler way than ever 
they have done while thinking merely of providing 
the conveniences of their own worship. In every 
way, financially as well as religiously, that making 
of all churches perfectly free and open is calculated 
to ennoble and enhance our church life. Certainly 
some change is needed. Our places of worship are 
not supported as they ought to be at present. 


The principle of the pew-rent which has come in 


later times to be the general mode of supporting 
places of worship—is merely this—a business pay- 


ment for a certain proportionate accommodation. 
It needs not many words to show how poorly that 
must act. People feel that “ business is business.” 
So long as the idea is merely that of a business 
payment or rent for certain accommodation people 
naturally ask, what will be sufficient ? how little 
will suffice? As the object is to make it as easy as 
possible for people of all sorts to take sittings, the 
one question which settles what the managers 
shall fix as the seat-rent, is, how little will provide 
what is necessary. Things are a little better, where 
the seat-rent is fixed very low in order to make it 
easy for the poor to join, and the bulk of the sup- 
port is met by voluntary guaranteed subscriptions. 
This indeed is a kind of offertory in its way, though 
an offertory in which only the rich can join, but 
still the initial mistake tells, people think of it, as 
supporting a place for their own religious wants, 
and they look upon it as a business matter, and 
cannot get out of the thought of—how much is 
actually required. Then the way in which these 
business payments have to be collected adds to the 
inconvenience of this plan. It may not matter to 
a rich man whether he gives something every week 
or draws a cheque once a year, probably, as simply- 
fying a business matter he would prefer the latter. 
But it matters very much to the poor, and surely 
in His church whose glory it was that he preached 
the gospel to the poor, and that the common people 
heard him gladly, the arrangements ought to start 
from the scale of what the poor need, and what the 
poor are able todo. Now, supposing a poor man 
wishes to attend a place of worship regularly, he 
wants, of course, to do it on the same footing as 
other people: and the hardest arrangement for him 
is one which expects him to pay his share—even 
though it be only a few shillings—adl at once. It is 
not only the poor who feel this, I believe all feel it 
except the very well to do. I will mention one 
way in which I have seen its injurious operation 
again and egain. Among my old congregation in 
Sheffield there were many not poor, yet not 
rich—small masters or struggling tradesmen—many 
of them old attached members—with considerable 
families, having to rent five or six or more sittings. 
Now, even in good times I know these found their 
half-yearly or yearly pew-rent not always easy to 
meet; but when bad times came, times of struggle 
and difficulty, lasting, perhaps, for years, it con- 
stantly happened that some such families had 
altogether to give up their pews; they would try 
to keep them on for a while, but gradually got 
behindhand, and then the amount was only harder 
to meet, so that at last they bad to leave. Because, 
after being accustomed to have places of their own, 
they could never be persuaded to keep on attend- 


ing regularly when they could no longer do so on | 


the same footing as other people. 


I know nothing among the minor disadvantages | 


of the pew system which troubled me more than 
this, and it continually undid my work at one end 
as fast as I was trying to build it up at the other. 
I felt it was so entirely a difficulty created by our- 
selves—an altogether unnecessary one—for if there 
had been a weekly offertory, these very same 
people could have given something, though only a 
little, and in good times they would have given 
more again; and even apart from that the great 
thing is, we should have kept them with us, and they 
would have retained their habit of worship just at 
the very time of difficulty and anxiety when it is 
most blessing to a man to be able to go up quietly 
to the house of prayer and there be helped to keep 
a good heart and cast his burden on the Lord. 
Thus even for the mere support of the place of 
worship itself the modern pew-rent system is a bad 
one; but its worst effect is upon the various objects 
and agencies, necessary to healtby church life, but 
which can hardly be charged to men, as the cost of 
their sittings may be. These agencies have to sup- 
port themselves how they can. People learn to con- 
sider that they have done the fair thing, all they 
can really be expected to do, when they have sup- 
ported their own arrangements for their own wor- 
ship as much as may be required. Everything 
else is a sort of extra—a matter of task and feeling— 
must make its own appeal, and squeeze what it can 
out of those specially interested. See what this 
involves. In the first place it causes almost all 
these church activities,—missions, Sunday schools, 
ragged schools, and so forth,—which a true Chris- 
tian people would feel, are just as assential a part of 
their religious institution as their own preachings 
and prayings, to be more or Jess crippled for want 
of support. And, in the second, to secure even 
such inadequate support, all sorts of means have 
to be resorted to; special sermons, with impor- 
tunate appeals for this and that object; special 
musical attractions, as if the church were a ccn- 
cert-room ; children sent out into the streets with 
missionary cards; and, in addition, bazaars and 
other occasional resources for enticing people into 
reluctant giving. Even the least objectionable of 
these ways, special collections, is, to the extent to 
which it is now generally carried, little better than 
a mischief and a hindrance to true religious life. 
Surely it is worth considering whether the matter 
of church support is not on a wrong footing, and 
whether something better may not be found than 
pew-rents. 
SS... 
FIRESIDE READINGS. 


UNION WITHOUT UNITY. 


Two lives appeared to blend 

Like confluent streams—meeting each other’s need 
With amplitude that oneness seemed to lend 

To thought no less than deed. 


And such increasing signs 
Of unity did passing years afford, 

We thought that not more closely, firmly twines 
The strong Wisteria’s cord. 


Where drips the freezing rain, [sighs, 
Or through dead leaves November’s night wind 
All loss and dust—one of this mated twain 
A shunned remembrance lies. 


A fireside’s life and glow 
The other’s ready speech and smile reveal, 
Whose costly, decorous semblances of woe 
Bear fashion’s strictest seal. 


Hopes, pleasures, all of earth 

One now deplores with humbling shame and grief; 
One deems them still of unabated worth, 

And craves their mean relief, 


Yet, wisdom will not frown 
Upon such poor affection as a lie ; 

’T was simply shallow, and it reached not down 
To things that never die, 


To Faith in man and God! 

Unfaltering Hope, and Love that will not cease 
Passed on, to lead the way by dear ones trod 

Up to eternal peace. 


Ah! if these human ties 

No heayenward mutual aim and help have known, 
How brief and frail all kindest sympathies, 

And we— 0, how alone! 


Yes, that is truly love 
Whose helpful ministry death cannot sever; 
Unseen, it guides us still, and waits above 
To bless us there, for ever. 
i Peg tee 


AN EASTERN HOUSE. 


A new edition of Dr. Kitto’s “ Bible Ilustrati- 
ons,” revised and enlarged by Dr. J. L. Porter, 
has been recently published, from which we take 
the following description illustrative of ‘the 
paralytic on the house-top.”’ (Mark ii. 1—4). 

“As soon as the first excitement created by the 
cure of the leper had subsided, our Lord appeared 
in the town of Capernaum, where, in His own 


house, or perhaps in that of Peter, He declared 
His doctrine to thosé who repaired to Him. It 
being ascertained where He might be found, per- 
sons of consideration repaired to Capernaum, not 
only from other parts of Galilee, but even from 
Judea and Jerusalem; some, doubtless, in search 
of benetit to their souls, some from curiosity to 
seeand hear One whose name was in eyery mouth, 
and others to watch whether any dangerous prin- 
ciples lurked in adoctrine so actively promulgat- 
ed, Among these—and all probably belonging to 
the last mentioned class— were Pharisees and doc- 
torsof the law. With persons of this class sitting 
by, Jesus was one day addressing a dense congre- 
gation in the house, when a circumstance occurred 
which has been greatly misunderstood for want 
of an accurate apprehension of the difference be- 
tween Oriental houses and our own, and which 
may therefore render some details on this subject 
necessary, so far at least as may be of assistance 
in explaining the transaction. 

Our own houses usually front the street,towards 
which they display all their ornamental architect- 
ure; and, as our houses are double, or have one 
room orsetof rooms behind another on each floor, 
together forming the thickness (or, asit is called, 
‘depth’) of the house, there is anothersecondary 
front behind, with windows to give light to the 
back rooms, and looking towards a court or gar- 
den in the rear. All this is different in the East. 
There are no back rooms, and, consequently, no 
need of two fronts to a house. The front, instead 
of being towards the street, is turned towards an 
inner court, and the back is presented to the 
street in the shape of a lofty dead wall, of the 
height of the house, and generally constructed of 
mud. There is, however, a latticed window high 
up, ora kind of projecting balcony, screened with 
latticed work, belonging to an apartment called in 
Scripture ‘the summer parlour,’ and ‘the chamber 
in the wall.’ The outer gate, being of necessity 
toward the street, is, of course, at the back of the 
house. A person does not enter by this at once 
into the court, but goes through a low passage; 
nor when the door is open can one see through 
into the court or view any of the interior building. 
This is avoided by making the actual entranceinto 
the court, not at the end of the passage, but in 
one of the sides near the end. Passing this weare 
in the court. Wedo not here find merely one 
front of building looking into it but two or three, 
as the case may be, though seldom four. The 
reason is that the Easterns do not build their 
houses in many stories, but lay out, side by side, 
the chambers which we pile up over each other; 
so that an eastern house, with not more accom- 
modation than we, with our doublerooims and floor 
above floor can rearuponacontracted foundation, 
and with one narrow frontage, will, in the East. 
require a large area, and a frontage extende 
around the sides of the court. There are usually 
but two floors—the ground floor and an upper 
floor. The ground floor comprises the kitchen,, 
store-rooms, and yarious domestic offices ; and 
the family lives in the upper floor, the chambers; 
of which look into and open into a gallery, to 
which there is access by one or two staircases, 
usually of stone. The gallery is generally broad, 
and is covered with a boarded roof supported by 
wooden pillars. This roof effectually shades the 
inhabited rooms from the sun. 

We are speaking of the house as haying only 
one court, as that is sufficient for our immediate 
purpose. But it must be noticed that the better 
sort of houses have often two courts, one within 
another, and sometimes even three. In this case, 
as all but the outer court are the private parts of 
the house, to which no strangers or visitors have 
access, the transactions recorded could only haye 
taken place in the outer court, if, which seems to 
us not likely, the house in which our Lord was 
had more courts than one. The middle room of 
the principal frontage, which is commonly the one 
on the side of the court farthest from the en- 
trance, lies wholly open, displaying the decorated 
apartment in which the master of the house re- 
ceives and entertains his visitors. In this room, 
we suppose, the doctors of the law and other 
pean oH who are described as sitting by, were 
seated, for there was no other place for sitting, 
while Jesus stood forth in the gallery, with His 
disciples and other privileged persons, and thus 
abate the persons assembled in the court be- 

ow. 

It was then that some persons, bearing a help- 
less paralytic in his bed, came to the house in the 
hope that Jesus would heal him. But the court, 
and eyen the inner door, being crowded, they could 
not get near to the place where He stood. What 
was to be done ? Friendly zeal is inventive of ex- 
pedicnis, and as the idea of going to the top of a 

ouse is as familiar to an Oriental as going to any 
room in it, it occurred to them that if they could 

et their afflicted friend to the roof of the house, 
it might besafely managed to let him down in his 
bed to the place where Jesus stood. But how 
were they to take him to the roof ? Of the extern- 
al stairs, leading to the house-top, of which some 
writers speak, we haye no knowledge, the access 
to the roof being generally, as far as wehave seen, 
from the interior of the court. It is often, how- 
ever, near the door which opens into the court, 
and they might, with a little entreaty and some 

ushing, haye gained access toit. But as there 
4 said to haye been a great crowd even ‘about 
the door,’ we incline to think they availed them- 
selves of an easier and more obyious expedient. 
This was to go next door and ask leaye to take 
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their friend to the top of that house, where they 
could easily pass him over the parapet to the roof 
to which they desired to have access.” 

ea ee 


FIDELITY TO PRINCIPLE. 


Tue following striking example of resolute adher- 
ence to principle was given by a Friend, named 
Wm. B. Hockett, of Randolph, North Carolina, 
during the late American war. In June, 1863, he 
was arrested under the Confederate Conscription 
Act, and ordered to bear arms and serve in the 
ranks, This he firmly refused to do, as being con- 
trary to the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 
The colonel of the regiment to which he was 
allotted was resolved to force him into submission. 
He therefore ordered him to be laid upon the 
ground, and a gun to be tied on his back, He 
refused to rise with the weapon. A party of 
soldiers were then ordered to stab him with their 
bayonets, but they only pierced his clothes. 
Hockett expressed his wish to be respectful to 
authority, but said that he was willing to lay down 
his life rather than disobey Christ. The soldiers 
were then drawn up to shoot him, and just as the 
order to fire was being given, he prayed aloud, 
“Father, forgive them, for: they know not what 
they do.” Hereupon the soldiers refused to fire, 
some of them»-exclaiming, “ We cannot shoot such 
aman!” The enraged colonel then struck savagely 
at Hockett’s head, but missed his aim. He then 
spurred his horse repeatedly to ride over him, but 
the horse sprang aside every time, and the Friend 
remained unhurt. The colonel then desisted from 
further assaults, but. exclaimed that he would yet 
make Hockett fight or else kill him. Two days 
afterwards, the battle of Gettysburg took place; 
Hockett was too ill to move, but the colonel took 
part in the conflict and wasslain. After the battle 
Hockett was found by the Federal cavalry, and 
taken as a prisoner of war to Fort Delaware. Some 
of the Northern Quakers, hearing of this, memo- 
rialised the Government for his release, A telegram 
was promptly sent from the War Office, ordering 
his release upon the usual promise of allegiance to 
the United States. Although very loyal he serupled 
to promise to “defend” the Government in its 
military sense. He was told he musteither promise 
this or be imprisoned till the end of the war. He 
chose the latter alternative. Eventually his true 
loyalty was explained and acknowledged; he 
received a full release, and was permitted to join 
his relatives in the Western States, 
pee es te 


READY REPLIES.—III. 


A stiney husband accounted for all the blame of 
the lawlessness of his children in company by say- 
ing his wife always “gave them their own way.” 
“Poor things, it’s all I have to give them,” was her 
prompt reply. 

Henry Ward Beecher some time ago applied to 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of the *‘ Autocrat of 
the Breakfast-table” and other works, to recommend 
him a remedy for asthma. “Gravel; it should be 
taken about eight feet deep,” was the humorous 
physician’s encouraging answer: a recipe which 
may be relied upon as a certain cure for most of 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

A gentleman complained to his shoemaker that 
he had made the soles of his boots too thick. 
“Oh!” said he, “you'll find em wear thin enough 
in a little while.” 

The Boston (U.S.) Advertiser says:—“A noted 
democratic politician of this vicinity was once 
asserting his entire indifference to the opinions of 
his opponents, and to their personal abuse. ‘ Wh y;’ 
said he, ‘a man likened me the other day to Judas 
Iscariot, but I don’t care.’ ‘Yes,’ said a bystander, 
* but how does Judas feel about it ?’” 

“ What is that dog barking at ?” asked a fop whose 
boots were more polished than his brains, “ Why,” 
says a bystander, “he sees another puppy in 
your boots.” 

An Irish peasant being asked why he permitted 
his pig to take up its quarters with his family, 
replied, with a curious mixture of naiveté and satire, 
“Why not? Doesn’t the place afford every con- 
vanience that a pig can require ?” 

“Mamma,” said a little fellow one day, “ have 
angels wings?” “Oh! certainly,” says mamma, 
full of ideas derived from pictures, “they have 
wings.” “Then what did they want a ladder for 
to get down to Jacob 2” 


INTELLIGENCE 


ARDWICK: WHITFIELD-sTREET.—The little band 
of workers at this place held their school anniver- 
sary on Sunday last, and it was the most successful 
one, in every way, that they have yet had. A ser- 
mon was preached in the morning by the Rev. Dr. 
Beard, and another in the evening by the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, and the collections amounted to £7. 10s. 
In the afternoon recitals were given by several of 
the children ina very pleasing manner, and afforded 
great sati-faction to a large number of their parents 
an4 others. 

. Forrar.—On Tuesday evening the Rey. H. Wil- 
liamson gave bis second lecture in Forfar. An 
active local committee, which was formed at a 
former meeti: g, had made the necessary arrange- 
ments. The hall unfortunately proved too small. 


There were about two hundred people inside, but 
the approaches and doorways were crowded. The 
subject of the lecture was the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. Several questions were put, and addresses 
were given by individuals. The meeting may be 
justly regarded as a success: several additional 
names were put upon the committee: a number 
of tracts were distributed. 

Kentish Town: Free CuxristiAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE-ROAD.—The annual distribution of prizes 
and tea party for the Sunday scholars took place 
on Thursday, the 28th inst., in Milton (lower) Hall. 
After tea, the prizes (21 in number) were presented 
by the Rev. P. W. Cluayden, who presided on the 
occasion. Medals were also presented by Messrs. 
F, Allen (superintendent) and.G. H. Midlane. At 
the close of the presentation, Mr. Allen called upon 
the senior boy in the boys’ first class to present 
Miss E. J. Gazeley with a handsomely-bound copy 
of the Chandos edition of “ Longfellow’s Poems,” 
and an illuminated address, the work of Mr, Allen. 
This incident, which took every one by surprise, 
was received with loud and hearty cheers from 
those present, showing how much Miss Gazeley’s 
services in the school for a lengthened number of 
years are appreciated. After this, short speeches 
were delivered by the chairman, and Messrs. Hock- 
ley, Midlane, and Allen, the remainder of the even- 
ing being devoted to amusement. The annual 
report, read during the evening, showed that the 
school was in avery flourishing state. The number 
of scholars during the past year was 119, and all the 
institutions connected with it were in a satisfactory 
condition, The number of scholars in 1867 was 80, 
so that the increase during the past year was a 
most decided one, 

KirrgigmMvuir.—On Monday last the Rev. H. Wil- 
liamson lectured in this town, about two hundred 
persons being present. The interest manifested in 
the principles of Unitarian Christianity was most 
encouraging. The movement has become devel- 
oped sufficiently for the local expenses to be met 
on the spot. Copies of Mr. Glover’s tract upon 
Unitarianism were distributed. 

MiIDDLESBROUGH.-—On Wednesday evening week, 
the congregation met to welcome their newly- 
appointed minister, the Rey. W. Brunton, from 
the Home Missionary Board, Manchester. Mr. 
J. MacNay, in an earnest address, gave the 
welcome, after which Mr. Brunton responded 
in an energetic, practical, and touching speech. 
The Rev. W. Elliott, Stockton, followed, and 
after reviewing the history of the little church 
at Middlesbrough, appealed to the congre- 
gation to support their minister by their pre- 
sence at the services, their sympathy, and their 
prayers. The meeting was afterwards addressed 
by Mr. Wetherley and other friends. W. Fallows, 
Esq., presided, and suitable pieces of music were 
given at intervals. 

OrpHam.—On Saturday, the 30th ult., the mem- 
bers of the Mutual Improvement Class, with a num- 
ber of friends, held a farewell tea party in the 
Lord-street schoolroom, to take leave of the Rey. 
James Macdonald, who is about to enter upon his 
ministry at Nantwich. After tea the chair was 
occupied by the Rev. C. W. Robberds, who, on 
behalf of the members of his former class, pre- 
sented Mr. Macdonald with “The History of Philo- 
sophy,” by G. H. Lewes, in two handsome volumes. 

OxTon Fren CurisTIAN CourcH.—The anniver- 
sary Sunday-school services were held on Sunday, 
Monday, and Wednesday, the 17th, 18th, and 20th 
January. On Sunday the Rev. J. Page Hopps 
preached, morning and evening, and collections 
were made. In the afternoon 60 certificates were 
presented to 52 scholars, whose attendance during 
the past year had averaged 50 Sundays each, some 
taking certificates for both morning and afternoon 
schools. On Monday evening the parents of the 
scholars, to the number of about 100, took tea 
together, after which, J. Jones, Esq., being in the 
chair, addresses were given by Mrs. Morton, Messrs. 
Shaw (Park-lane) and Lewia, and Revs. C. Wick- 
steed, B.A., A. Gordon, M.A., T. Jones, J. Cuckson, 
and J. Alsop, of Liverpool. The Rev. W. Oates, of 
Birkenhead, was present, but could not remain to 
take part in the meeting. 

Sranp.—The members of the Sick Society be- 
longing to the Unitarian Sunday school and con- 
gregation held their annual meeting on Saturday, 
January 30, the Rev. W. C. Squier, president, in the 
chair. The report showed 92 members, of whom 
74 are under thirty years of age. The income for 
tbe year had been £41. 11s. 1d.; the expenditure 
had been £23. 11s. 4d, the gain being £17. 19s. 9d. 
The members relieved during the year had been 10 
males, who had had 172 days’ sickness, at a cost of 
£9.10s. 6d.; and 17 females, who had had 230 days’ 
sickness, at a cost of £9. 11s. 6d. The society is in 
avery satisfactory state, having in hand £118. 8s, 7d. 

Sypnry, AvusTRAtiA.—On Tuesday, November 
17th, 1868, the fifteenth anniversary meeting of the 
Unitarian church in this city was beld in the Tem- 
perance Hall, Pitt-street. There was a very large 
gathering at the tea, which was followed by a lite- 
rary and musical entertainment, which elicited un- 
qualified praise from an audience of nearly 400 
persons. The Rev. James Pillars, minister of the 
church, presided, and referred at some length to 
their ecclesiastical position and prospects, which 
could hardly, he thought, be more encouraging. 
Their church, after working and paying its way for 
fitteen years, bad now secured a strong and perma- 


nent position in the community. There, as in the 
old country, it was as clear as could be that the 
popular Christianity of the day was slowly but 
surely receding before the advance of a higher and 
nobler form of that faith of which the Unitarian 
church had long been the pioneer. It was, in truth, 
impossible not to note the silent but irresistible 
headway which their principles were making in all 
directions ; and when they heard such men as the 
Bishop of London and Dr. Pusey publicly declaring 
that the disestablishment of the Church of England 
would strengthen and popularise Unitarian prin- 
ciples, it could not be doubted that thousands of 
earnest and thoughtful minds, both in that and 
other religious communions, were gradually coming 
up to our own standard of freedom and catholicity. 
Mr. Pillars then briefly reviewed the progress of the 
Sydney church during his four years’ ministerial 
connection, which he hoped might be the prophecy 
of much greater progress in years to come, 
THoRNE.—A tea meeting in connection with the 
Unitarian chapel was held January 27. Seventeen 
friends from Doncaster attended, amongst whom 
were Rev. W. S. Smith, Messrs. Mitchel, Edgar, 
Key, and Kaye, who made speeches, and some of 
them sang and recited. The Rev. G. Wooller, the 
minister of Thorne, occupied the chair, and the 
chapel choir sang appropriate pieces. Some plain 
and striking remarks were made in the speeches on 
liberty, rational enjoyment, and the points of differ- 
ence betwixt Unitarians and other denominations. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
T. B.—Received, 


= 


G. F.— Arrived too late. Next week. , 
A. P.—LWext week. 
AN EXPLANATION, 


To the Editors.—I was grieved to learn from the 
report you gave of the missionary conference, 
recently held in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
that a paper written by meon “ Lay Preaching,” 
and to be read at the conference, had failed to 
reach its destination. In justice to your readers, 
as well as to myself, I deem it right to explain that 
the manuscript was posted in ample time to be at 
the hall when required, and that nothing has since 
been heard of its whereabouts.—Yours, &e., 

JOHN WHITWoRTH. — 

Sunderland, Feb. 3, 1869. 


—=———S—SSSSSSSse 
THE COMING WEEK, 


Blackburn: Copprn Hatu.—On Sunday evening, a 
lecture by Mr. J. O. Farn, on Unitarian Christianity. 
Manchester: Homz MisstonaRy Boarp.—Opening 

address, at the Memorial Hal!, on Tuesday, by the 
Rev. John Wright, B.A., at three o'clock. 
Manchester: Upper Brooxk-8TREET.—On Sunda: 
evening, the first of a series of lectures by the Rev. w. 
H. Heriord, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 7 oe 


Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on “‘ Going into a Far Country,” the second of 
a series on the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” afin 


Births. 

WELLBELOVED.—On the 2nd inst., at Stretford. near Man- 
chester, the wife of Charles H. Wellbeloved, ofason, 
WORTHINGTON.—On the Ist inst., the wife of Thomas 

Worthington, Esq., of Higher Crumpsal, of a daughter, 


WMurringes, o's 
CUNLIFFE—WHATMORE.—On the 8st ult., at the 
arian Chapel, Stand, by the Rey. W. C. Squier, Mr. fo nal 
Cunliffe, of Higher Lane, to Miss Emma Whatmore, of 
Besses-o’-th’-Barn. or onite & 
HARRISON—LARGE.—On the 28th ult.,at Mill Hill 
Leeds, by the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, of Walken pew 
Thomas Harrison, jun., of The Piautation, Holbeck, to 
open Sarah Eliza Large, of Armley Hull, New Wo ey, 
8. ; 


LEACH—JOHNSON.—On the 8rd inst., at the Old Mee’ 
’ Leach to Mase 


Yarmouth, by the Rey. R. Shelley, Mr. John 
Ethel Johnson. 

MILLS—ASPDEN.—On the 2nd inst., at Upper Brook-street 
Chapel, Manchester, by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey, F'.G.8., 
brother-in-law of the bride, Harry F. Mills, Esq., of 
Broughton, to Lucy, daughter of Mr. Richar . Aspden, 
Princess-street, Cornbrook Park, Manchester, 


Deaths. Ree 

AINSWORTH.—On the 2nd inst., aged one year and three 
months, William, youngest child of Mr. William Ainsworth, 

Pendleton. ES PS ee 
APPLEBEE.—On the 29th ult., at Dalston, London, after a 
dong nen, Marie, the wife of the Rey. James Kay Applebee, 
aged 39, ’ ehige 

BACHE.—On the 27th ult., at Higher Cambridge-street, 
Chorlton-ou-Medlock, aged 78, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 

Samucl Bache. ‘ ty 
BARTLETT.— On tho 30th ult., at Maidstone, in the 81st year 

of his age, Mr. Samuel Bartlett, fur upwards jai | 

Ff 

uv t 


. of Pelt 
tury a consistent an: much respected member of the | 
arian church in that town. ee | ue 

BOLINGBROKE.—On the 30th ult., at Norwich, Edith 
third daughter of George and Sophia Bolingbroke, 
17th year. 7 

ENOWLES.—On the 30th ult., at Sheffield, Rebe 
the late Rey. Francis Knowles, of Park Lane, 
aged 76 years.—lriends will please accept ‘this 

RANDELL.—On the 8ist ult., at Manor P. 
the 00th year of his age, Mr. Joseph M. Ke 
years a member of the Stamford-street cong 

SLOCOMBE.—On the Ist inst., in her 50 
wife of Mr, Charles Slocombe, of 224, K 
London. | oe 
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PER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr, Réville’s late work. ‘‘ Histoire 
du Dogme,” &c.; second lecture on Sunday next, February 14. 
W. H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE, 


“Sse te LANE MISSION, FRIAR- 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS on behaif of the funds of this 
‘Mission will be = on Sunday (morning and evening), 
February 28, at Unity Church, Islington. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of the subscribers and friends 
will be held at the Mission Rooms, Friar-street, on Monday 
-svening, March Ist, at six for seven o’clock. 

Full particulars will be published in due course. 


B AN D Our PeAs Lara rH, 
OSSETT IRON CHURCH. 
Subscriptions acknowledged ........sseeseeeeeeees £22 
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Just published, 8d. per dozen, post free. 
THEOPHILUS LINDSEY, Confessor; by GOODWYN 
BARMBY. Also. 
The Liturgy of the Band of Faith; 2d per copy, post free. 
100 copies of the Tracts issued in 1868, post free, for 3s, 
Address: Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) c sts about £40 

_ nnually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
‘could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will bs needed. Toward this sum the follow- 
ang subscriptions have been received; a 


Subscriptions adevrtiscd ......seceseseeeee 405 

’ Rey. BR. Shaen, Royston ..........cceeeceeee 
Benjamin Heape, -» Manchester........ 
Alderman C.8. Gruudy, Manchester ...... 
G.S. Woolley, Esq., Manchester............ 
Messrs. J. Harding, Sun, and Co., Manchester 
Alfred Grundy, Esq., Manchester.......... 
John Grundy, esq ; ‘Manchester............ 
H. J. Leppoc, Esq , Mauch: ster..... iebedes 
Sir Elkanah Armitage, Manchester ........ 
Benjamin Armitage, Esq., Manc ‘ester .... 

- Thomas Ashton, E+q., Manchester ........ 
John Fildes, Ksq., Manchester ............ 
James Worthington, Esq., Manchester .... 
Mrs. Thos. Fildes, Manchester ..........0. 
G. Milnes, Esq., Manchester........ss0066 oe 
J. Lawson, Esg., Mauchester ........see0s 
Jno. Fildes, jun., Esq., Manchester ........ 
Charles Doody, Esq., nchester ......00.. 


PRN NPOAAaeToTEaaaMoD 
PNmoNMnNoooooCCooMooooND 
ecococoscosoceooeocoSoOoem 


£476 19 6 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
an ania tend ; and Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 
Dundee. 


_—— 
ORTON SCHOOLS.—A CONCERT, for 
the benefit of the Library of the above Schools, will 
take place on Satu:day, February 20th, 1569. The following 

Artistes have kindly offered their services :— 

SoLo VIOLIN. 
Herr JACOBY, of Mr. Hallé’s Concerts 
SoLo VIOLONCELLO. 
M. VIEUXTEMPS, pert Violoncello at Mr. Hallés 
‘oncerts. 
sisted by a number of Lidies and Gentlemen. 

Admission: Front seat, Is.; Pack Seats, 6d. Tickets may 
be bad from any of the Members of the Committee, or at the 


erald office. 
~ Doors open at seven o’clock,# ommence at half-past. 
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A LADY will give her services either as 
COMPANION or HOUSEKEEPER for a comfortable 
home. Reference kindly permitted to the Rey. W. James, 
Harley House, Clifton, Bristol—Address ‘ Powis,” post- 
office, Clifton, Bristol. 


HURCH COMPREHENSION: 

A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
being suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church o 
England. Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s. London: Longmans 
Manches'er: Slater. 


WV ANIED, RENTS to COLLECT.— 


THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


W ANTED, a Situation, as Weekly or 


J Resident GOVERNESS to children under twelve; no 
objection to travel.—Address X X, Herald Office, Manchester, 


W ANTED, by a Lady of some experience, 


y an Engagement as GOVERNESS, either in a school 
or private family: good references given. 
Address, Robertson, Post-oftice, South Stockwell, London. 


N Uncertificated Mistress wishes to obtain 

: CHARGE of a 8chool. Would have no objection to a 

Mixed School. Seven years experience and unexceptionable 
references.—A ddress, Alpha, office of the Unitarian Herald. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 

ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. References: Jacob Bright, Esq., 
M.P.; John Aloock, Esq. (Messrs. Ashton, Bros., and Co.), 
Highfield, Bredbury; James Hervey, Esq., Alderley Edge, 
Saml. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 

Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his Schcol after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


LADSTONE HOUSE SEMINARY, 
66, UPPER BROOK-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Principal, Mrs. ROYSTON. 


TT) 
OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—The HALF YEAR began on Tues- 
day, Januarv 26th, 1869. The new house and schouolreom, 
recently built on the Forest Koad, will be ready for occupa- 
tion about the end of February. A full prospectus may be 
had on application to Rey. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., 18, 
Regent-street Nottingham. 
Norr.—four of Mr. Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
pared by him specially for the B.A. degree, aud in each 
instance with success. 


WEET BIRDIE MINE, by A. B, ALLEN. 
New Ballad, 24 stamps.—Boosey and Co., Holles-street. 


HURCH COMPREHENSION: 


A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Being suggestions for the reconstruction of tne Church of 
Mnglaud.) Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s. London; Longmans, 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 


Price Threepence, 
IBERTY, THE SPIRIT OF PRO- 
TESTANTISM.—A SERMON preached at Banbridge, 
county Down, by RICHARD A, ARMSTRONG, 
sold by Mr. K. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London, W.C. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price ls. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
London: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK, 
This day, post 8vo., clo 


th, 58., 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


se ISCOURSES of DAILY DUTY and 
DAILY,CARE,” by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
The Third Edition is now ready; price two shillings, 
“Readers of sermons will tind an unusually rich vein of 
thought in these discourses.”—Public Opinion. 
London: E. I’. Whitfield: and all booksellers and agents, 


> Me 
SELECTION of TRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
9d., made up into packets containing one each of the follow- 
ing Tracts :— ; 
A Common-sense View of the Bible. 
Are not we Christians Also? 
Trying to believe in God. 
Servetus the Martyr. 
Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 
Two Schemes of Salvation. 
Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. 
Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment, 
Christanity as Corist preached it. 
Do Men Mean whatthey Say ? 
Christ our Savour, notour Substitute. 
What Christ has done for us. 
Think for Yourself. 
The Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 
Not what Men believe, but what they are, 
Repentance the true Atonement. 
For ay a packet containing six of each of theabove Tracts. 
8 


: 2 
All orders must now be made direct to Rey, BROOKE 
HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


YN “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIRS 
The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


Per 100. 


seteeeee 28. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Per dozen. 
4 pp. Tracts.... ad. 
8 pp. 5, 
12 pp. hee ack, WW, daisia awe te DBae auvaieed ae Ome 
: The x pole series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 

Y post lis. 

In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘* Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 

Crag: A Tale of By-Gone Days., Part I—The Beautiful Life— 
A Lawyer’s Opinion—Uncle Hepworth—The Child that was 
Father to the Man—The Justice of Saint Louis. 
HE TRUTHSKEKER, published on the 
first of every month, and edited by the Rev. JOHN 
PAGE HOPPS, is a free and unsectarian review of books and 
events relating to the development of religious life and 
liberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Essays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order, 
on being furnished with the name of the London publisher, 
Mr. C. Fox, Paternoster Row. 

ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOUL PENNY MAGAZINE.—Now RzEapy, 
the VOLUME FOR 1868. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, red A ae &c., &¢., 1s. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28.0d. 4, 

Orders should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, Manchester; or to Mr. E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, 
Strand, London. : 


a Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Suaday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 
poetry from Du Kartas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent. Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Mauchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


IANOFORTES on Sale, Hire, Exchanged, 
or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


EK ARE SELLING A GOUD GUINEA 
KNIFE CLEANER. et eet! address. 


we teneee . 


wees ete t ween sececeee 45 


KNEEBONE 
23, SNOW HILL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
Lose no time. Send post-office order for 21s. 


TS NiNY EE: S (HVE RyRy. 
Quarter casks, £10. 108,; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
C. J. HEREFORD, 174, Cooper-street. 


WY ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. ; 


O WING to the Kavages of the Vine Disease, 

the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from the island of MADEIRA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine pliant was turned into Sugar 
Plantations, Sugar being a less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. 

Since the disappearance of the disease, the Culture of the 
VINE has again attracted attention, and for afew years past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at considerable pains to 

PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE ISLAND, 
and have selected one which we can offer at 
428, PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER................26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ...... wee .. 11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ............+s+0+++-28, High street. 


R. HENRY PLANOK, Dentisr, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 
NOMFORT IN WALKING. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker. of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 


‘all Mali, Market-street. 


pleneaninnatnes Reena 

\ N ILL[aM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Vedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


DIANOFORTES onSale or Hire, Exchanged 
or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B, Pianos on the two yéars’ system of purchase. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


According to the last accounts from Utah, it ap- 
pears that, owing to domestic losses, Brigham 
Young has at present only 23 actual wives ‘and 61 
“ spiritual” ones. 

In an address at Stoke last Saturday, Bishop 
Selwyn spoke hopefully of the condition of the 
church in New Zealand, notwithstanding recent 
troubles. His Lordship also encouraged Church- 
men at home not to despond because compulsory 
church rates have been abolished. 


It is the custom for all the Madrid papers to pub- 
lish a list of religious services for the day, under 
the head of “Cultos.” In this list the people are 
told the particular saint to whom the day is conse- 
crated, and the various churches in which attend- 
ance is rewarded by the “forty hours’ indulgence.” 
This list is as regularly studied as the “births, 
deaths, and marriages” in England. In some of 
the papers—the Correspondencia for instance—the 
advertisement announcing the Spanish Protestant 
services has appeared as part of the “ Cultos” list, 
to the great horror of others. The Zstandarte re- 
marks :—“ With real indignation we notice the 
Correspondencia publishes the following advertise- 
ment amongst the section of ‘ Cultos Religiosos,’ ” 
and then, quite forgetful that itis giving the matter 
the benefit of a gratuitous advertisement, it copies 
the Protestant notice.—A plot of land has been 
bought from the municipality of Madrid, in one of 
the promenades, for the erection of a Protestant 
church, the building of which is to be commenced 
forthwith. 


With reference to the suppression of porpoises 
and bottle-nose whales, the Naples correspondent 
of the Times writes : 

“The plan adopted on the Mediterranean, where 
porpoises, or feroni,as the natives call them, abound, 
is simple and inexpensiveenough. Engage apriest, 
row him out to sea, and there let him curse the 
fish. I have known it done often and seen it done 
several times, but I cannot certainly guarantee the 
results. Whether Mr. Bright or his correspondent 
will be disposed to try the experiment is perhaps 
more than doubtful; at all events, it would require 
no parliamentary grant.” 

A writer in Macmillan estimates the value of the 
Trish Church property, if capitalised, as follows: 
Yearly revenue, £632,000, at 22% years’ 

purchase 


Fines that would be paid for conversion 
of leases of church lands into per- 


£14,220,000 


POR R eee e eee eewnne nee eeeeeeeeeesenes 


petuities ....... SEGRE 300,000 

Value of churches, glebe-houses, school- 
houses, &c. -...... ase chtswe fees Meeescractaeee 2,500,000 
£17,020,000 


And this is his estimate of what it is proposed to 

give to the Church: 

The value of life interests at 4 percent. £6,700,000 

If advowsons are to be paid for and ; 
curates compensated, that will be 


ANOLNOM ye ardenssaccsaaseannsecansassyocesp sae + 1,000,000 
The life interests in the Regium Donum 
and Maynooth will make a further 
charge upon Church property of...... 1,000,000 
And if Mr. Bright’s proposal to give the 
churches and glebe-houses is also 
carried out, that will be a further 
Ceductionofcseaecrarses.ccceurerceacs seve - 2,500,000 
Leaving only a surplus available for 
national purposes Of .....s.sesseeeesseees 5,820,000 
£17,020,000 


This looks very unlike “total disendowment,” 
and how far such a settlement will satisfy the four 
millions of Irish Catholics seems very doubtful. 
The Rev. D. Vaughan, vicar of St. Martin’s, 
Leicester, a clergyman rather more closely asso- 
ciated with the Liberal party in the Church than 
his brother the Vicar of Doncaster, has announced 
in a letter to his parishioners that, with the concur- 
rence of his churchwardens, he proposes to make 
considerable changes in deference to the recent 
decision in the Mackonochie case. They are not 
influenced by any sentimental considerations ; they 
only wish to obey the law. With this view pew- 
rents will be abolished, and a weekly offertory sub- 
stituted, but the seats, though free, will not be 
unappropriated. The Geneva gown will be dis- 
carded, and the surplice worn in the pulpit as well 
as in the desk and at the communion table. As to 
the position (not the posture, which, it has been 
derided, must be standing) of the officiating minister 
at the communion table during the Consecration 
Prayer, Mr. Vaughan and his churchwardens think 
that neither that nor the vestments has been settled 
by the judgment. “They are quite sure that, if 


they were settled in a sense favourable to Ritualism, 
legislation must inevitably and immediately follow 
(a result to be exceedingly deprecated at present), 
in order to bring the practice of the Church into 
conformity with the feelings and convictions of the 
immense majority of Church-people of the country.” 
They believe that the surplice (with hood, and 
perhaps stole also) is the only legal vestment for 
the officiating minister in the English Church; and 
it will be adopted accordingly in St. Martin’s 
Church. 

Mr. Wilson, a member of the Liverpool Revival 
Band, has been holding a series of meetings at 
Haydon Bridge for the purpose of religious excite- 
ment, and has drawn large audiences by the strange 
subjects announced for his discourses. Among 
them have been “ Two moons, or a beautiful com- 
parison,” “The longest ladder in the world,” 
“Fair play for the devil,” “ Haydon Bridge loves a 
Lord,” “Much ado about nothing,’ “ Bastard 
children,” “Not for Joseph,” “What a blind man 
saw,” “There’s one down, who makes two?” “ Mind 
your P’s and Q’s,” “ Why is a pawnbroker like the 
devil ?” “ Paddle your own canoe,” and “ Haunted 
houses.” Itis said that Mr. Wilson has not only 
had crowds to hear him, but has done much good. 
We can only hope that this is so. 


A committee, of which the Principal of Brighton 
College is the chairman, has been formed for the 
purpose of placing a memorial window in Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, to the Rev. F. W. Robertson. It 
is proposed that the window, representing in medal- 
lions Scripture incidents referred to in Mr. Robert- 
son’s discourses, shall be placed over the communion 
table, with a brass at the foot bearing this inscrip- 
tion: “To the glory of God and in memory of 
Frederick W. Robertson, who preached in this 
chapel from 1847 to 1853,” 


Father Ignatius has settled matters amicably 
with Miss Robinson, the “ Baptist Shepherdess,” 
who had got possession, he said illegally, of his 
Norwich Monastery, and whom he went down to 
that city to expel. Instead of this, however, they 
seem to have kissed each other, metaphorically of 
course. One evening the Father had a service after 
his own fashion, with young ladies, choristers, 
acolytes, &c.; and the next evening Miss Robinson 
had her turn, the Father being present, shaking 
hands with the lady on the platform, and after- 
wards giving her his blessing, declaring that 
nothing but the love of Jesus could have made her 
behave so honourably. He added: 

“T feel what has occurred in the last two days 
will work more for the glory of our precious Jesus 
than anything that has been done for many a long 
day. The devils had been astonished thereby, 
while the angels have rejoiced, and the fact of Miss 
Robinson, the lady preacher, and Father Ignatius, 
the despised monk, standing side by side as 
Christian children—brother and sister in Jesus— 
will go out to the world. The Pope of Rome will 
hear of it; the Patriarch at Constantinople will 
hear of it; and every crowned head in Europe will 
hear of it, A stand-up fight here was predicted by 
every one, but Jesus has conquered, and He is the 
Prince of Peace, and blessed be His holy name— 
glory be to Jesus.” 


From the “ Handbook ” of the Baptists, we learn 
that they have, in the United Kingdom, 2,447 
churches, with a membership numbering 231,506, 
and 267,396 Sunday scholars. During the last ten 
years, the increase in churches has been 398, about 
20 per cent. They have 10 colleges, with 246 
students, and an income of between £14,000 and 
£15,000, Last year, 39 new chapels, capable of 
accommodating 14,940 worshippers, were erected, 
at a cost of £53,976, while 29 chapels were either 
enlarged or improved—some of them by the addi- 
tion of schoolrooms—at a cost of £15,521. The 
Baptist building fund hasan income of £4,081. 2s. 8d. 
and the sister society in Wales reports receipts to 
the amount of £665. 17s. 9d. Itis stated that the 
sums contributed to building funds, local and de- 
nominational, probably about equal the new liabi- 
lities incurred, viz., £69,497. 

The Pall Mall gives the following account of the 
regius professorship of divinity at Cambridge, and 
its fortunate holder :— 

“Originally founded by Henry VIII. and en- 
dowed with £40 a year and rooms and commons in 
Trinity College, it was augmented by James J., who 
attached to it the rectory of Somersham, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire. We learn from the report of the Cam- 
bridge University Commission that the gross annual 
income of this living is £2,121, which is reduced 
by the salaries of three curates and other charges 
to which a living is liable to about £1,300 a year. 


| The rector is non-resident. The present holder of 
this desirable piece of university preferment is the 
Rev. Dr. Jeremie, who in 1864 was appointed Dean 
of Lincoln, It was then expected that the profes- 
sorship would have been vacated, for as the dean is 
not allowed to hold a living in connection with his 
deanery, it was supposed a fortiori that the duties 
of a professorial chair would be inconsistent with 
those of the cathedral. How fallacious were both 
the supposition and the inference the present dean 
has shown by continuing to fill the two positions. 
With his £2,000 a year from the deanery and his 
£1,300 from the professorship, he must frequently 
have been visited by the comfortable reflection 
that his lines have indeed fallen in pleasant places. 
But how fares the university by this comfortable 
arrangement? As dean he must reside two-thirds 
of the year at Lincoln.’ So that Cambridge can by 
no possibility enjoy his presence for more than four 
months. And even of this brief period she has but 
a shorn allowance. The present term is of neces- 
sity short in consequence of the early occurrence of 
Easter. It practically began with the beginning of 
last week, and terminates with the 19th March, But 
the Regius Professor of Divinity announces that his 
lectures will not commence till February 13, so that 
at most, by lecturing three times a week as he pro- 
poses, instead of twice as he did last year, he will 
deliver fifteen lectures. While for these and the 
incidental duties of the professorship he receives 
yearly £1,300, and at the same time holds another 
office still less onerous and still more lucrative, it 
cannot be said that theology goes unrewarded.” 


‘A correspondent of the Times furnishes a curious 
record, which bears on the question of the vest- 
ments allowed in the second year of Edward VI, 
which the rubric makes the authority on the point: 
It isan extract from the churchwarden’s books of 
the parish of St. Lawrence, Reading, from which it 
appears that in 1549 (the second year of Edward), 
and in 1550 and 1551, various church ornaments 
were sold and the money accounted for, amongst 
them “St. John’s alter and the copechest.” But in 
1554, as soon as Mary was in power, the entry is, 
“This year the crosses, canopies, censers, albes, and 
other ornaments of the church were restored.” “A 
grete masse book” is also charged for. 


The South London Journal gives an account of the 
following curious ceremony. In 1794, on August 
3rd, Mary Wragg, relict of a city merchant resident 
in Beckenham, departed this life, leaving a bequest 
to the poor of the parish, who were annually to 
receive bread, flour, and coals on the 28th of 
January, on which day also a dinner was to be pro- 
vided for the vicar, wardens, and tradesmen, out 
of money devised for that purpose. These benefits, 
however, were dependent on her coffin, which ig 
deposited in a vault under the church, beiag yearly 
dusted on the day mentioned. Should this in- 
teresting operation be omitted on any occasion the 
bequest passes to the adjoining parish of Bromley. 
On Thursday, the 28th ult., the sexton, in the 
presence of the vicar, the wardens, and a Jarge 
number of spectators, descended into the vault and 
dusted the coffin, which is of peculiar construction, 
the lid not being flat, but ridged like a church roof 
It is made of cedar wood, strongly bolted together 
The gifts were then distributed to the poor, and in 
the evening the vicar, wardens, and tradesmen 
dined at the George Hotel. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Pall Mail considers that the recent festivi- 
ties in Egypt have a very significant aspect for all 
who are acquainted with the traditions and feel. 
ings of Orientals. It says :— i 

“There is very little doubt that Egypt is becom- 
ing Christianised, and it is more than probable that 
Turkey will ultimately follow her lead. The in- 
habitants of the fertile and wealthy lands on the 
banks of the Nile have always been in the advance 
of Eastern civilisation, and they still maintain their 
ancient supremacy. To those who candidly con- 
sider the Eastern question in all its bearings, it does 
not appear imminent that Turkey and her Mahom 
medan offshoots and dependencies will be con 
quered by arms. Nevertheless a great change is 
assuredly coming over them. There are powerful 
and warlike tribes of Mussulmans who are likely 
to hold the faith of their forefathers for some — 
generations still to come; but they are di 
ing daily, and they will be gradually swept away 
by the advancing and irresistible tide of new 
things and events. All progress reaches the East 
through Christian races; and in the present state- 
of rapid communication between nations a 
man community can no longer keep up the proud 
isolation necessary to the preservation of those 
forms and ceremonies which are the essence of its- 
religion. Railways, telegraphs, new invention, new 
idea, are all the growth of Christian lands. The 
Sultan has horrified and alienated every in 
his dominions by his visit to the Western Franks; . 
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and it is believed that the Shah of Persia will be 
soon a guest of European monarchs, eating, drink- 
ing, living with them upon equal terms, and re- 
nouncing his immemorial pretension to be king of 
kings,” 

After referring to the serene complacency with 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury seems to view 
the “vain disputations” which are agitating the 
Church, and the indifference which he displays to 
the questions that made one Reformation neces- 
sary in the fifteenth century, and are making 
another necessary to-day in the Church over which 
he presides, the English Independent says :— 

“But zealous Protestantism is fast dying out of 
the Church. Dr. Miller and Dr. M‘Neile, the two 
watch-towers of Evangelicanism, both counsel com- 
promise and implicit submission to the bishops, let 
them order what they will, though the bishops 
under whom they both labour are known favourers 
of the Ritualists. To the scandal and dismay of 
their followers, they would meet the Ritualists half 
way, and make things pleasant. The Rev. Edward 
Garbett, another great authority among Low 
Churchmen, elaborately reviews the situation, and 
thus describes ‘the true Evangelical policy :’ ‘Do 
nothing, and wait till the events of the immediate 
future are further developed.’ The Church nurses 
are all of one tune, ‘ Hush-a-by, baby, on the tree 
top, but ‘if the tree falls’ what will happen 2” 

The following is a specimen of the kind of Christ- 
ian courtesy with which the Church Times is in the 
habit of treating such ministers as cannot boast of 
“apostolical succession,” though they can scarcely 
show less of apostolic spirit : 

“On the other hand that small Brummagem 
metal, transpontine Popeling, Mr. Spurgeon, would 
appear from various indications to possess a clerical 
mind of the most portentous dimensions ; though it 
must be confessed that amongst his less lucky 
brethren the phenomenon does not flourish. It 
certainly would be a strange mind, indeed, in which 
the discipline of ‘ Lord Deacons’ left many traces of 
clericalism.” 

The English Independent says: 

“Tt is an unfortunate result of the Dean of 
Westminster's dignified position and genial style 
that he recalls the acute observation of Becky 
Sharpe that nothing is so easy or so delightful as 
to be a Lady Bountiful if only you haye five thou- 
sand a year. Dr. Stanley is indeed a thoroughly 
good man, whose benevolence and large-hearted- 
ness would have shone conspicuous in the lowliest 
spheres. But then the Deanery of Westminster is 
so comfortable, so enviable, so lofty and happy a 
post, that it is impossible to help attributing some 
of that rosy colour, which the Dean throws over all 
the institutions by which he is surrounded, to their 
own soothing and grateful influence on himself. 
In the conclusion of his late lecture at Sion College, 
for instance, he speaks of what he calls the ‘mag- 
nanimous, imperial spirit of what had been for 700 
years the United Church of England and Ireland.’ 
Now, it is very natural ina Dean of Westminster to 
feel magnanimous; but do those who are not of 
hhis faith quite accept his testimony as to the mag- 
manimity, during 700 years, of his Church? Does 
that institution, which, though clothed in purple 
an England, is so vividly orange in Ireland, 
and is still ramembered as ‘black prelacy’ 
among the descendants of those whom Laud per- 
-secuted to the death in Scotland, seem quite such 
‘an image of ‘magnanimous imperialism’ to the 
whole inhabitants of these islands, as it does to the 
head of the Chapter of Westminster? We do not 
exclude or disclaim the judgment.of those within 
the church. If one should rise up again within it 
who, like his Master, knew not where to lay his 
head; who, like the first Apostles, from whom he 
claims spiritual descent in unbroken line, ‘left all 
to follow Him;’ or who, like the greatest among 
them, laboured with his own hands, ‘being a tent- 
maker,’ rather than bring doubt on his motives or 
a burden on his disciples,—then we should accept 
with more than respect his witness that the church 
for which he laboured was noble and Divine. But 
it is a misfortune of Dean Stanley’s position that 
he is so surrounded with this world’s goods that 
he cannot escape the suspicion, not indeed of insin- 
cerity, but of natural and human bias, when he 
tells us that an establishment is necessary for 
Christianity, and that it is the chief safeguard of 
religious liberty in England.” 


Referring to the use made by the Bishop of 
Down and Connor of Mr. Gladstone’s office, and of 
his sincere attachment to the doctrines of the 
Church of England, the Daily Jews considers that 
he is not in a position to negotiate. The present 
House of Commons is not bound by the resolutions 
of its predecessor, nor by the Suspensory BiJl. But 
the Government is bound by them, andif in a 
matter which is one of perfect obligation there can 
be degrees, Mr. Gladstone is bound by them more 
tigidly than any of his colleagues. If any doubt 
could exist as to what is implied in disestablish- 
ment, the fourth resolution, to which Mr, Gladstone 
was an assenting party, though he was not its 
author, would remove all ambiguity on this head, 


It declared that when the Irish Church shall be 
disestablished, the grant to Maynooth and the 
Regium Donum shall cease. If disestablish- 
ment, as proposed by Mr. Gladstone, does not 
carry disendowment with it, where is the 
equity of this provision? A vague hope seems 
to be entertained that Mr. Gladstone’s feel- 
ings as a Churchman may, if judiciously worked 
upon, prove stronger than his consistency, firmness» 
and honour as a statesman. Mr. Gladstone cannot 
feel flattered by the supposition that he is made of 
such soft and ductile stuff as to admit of his being 
beaten into this shape, or into that, as political 
exigency or ecclesiastical sentiment is brought to 
bear upon him. 

The Irish bishops must be very simple if they 
expected anything but a polite refusal from the 
Government to their memorial, asking to be allowed 
to hold a Convocation to deliberate on measures 
affecting their Church, “in a crisis full of difficulty 
and danger’—that is, to concert opposition to the 
plans of the Government. The Times remarks that 
they show, by their own language, that they don’t 
even know how to style the Establishment any 
change in which they hold to be sacrilegious. In the 
memorial of December they call it the “ Irish Branch 
of the United Church of England and Ireland”—a 
newly-coined phrase, meaning either nothing or 
several absurdities. A few weeks afterwards they 
seem to have thought better of it, and adopted a new 
style—“ the Irish provinces of the United Church 
of England and Ireland.” In Ireland itself they 
are wellaware it is called neither Irish branch nor 
Irish provinces, nor Irish anything whatever, but 
simply the English Church, which is the only name 
that even approximately describes its true charac- 
ter. But now these gentlemen, who are thus 
reduced to aliases which they cannot force upon 
their own friends at home, let alone their foes, 
desire that her Majesty’s ministers shall give them 
for the present occasion, and in order that they may 
fight their bad fight rather better, a new, regular, 
and constitutional position, a totality they have 
hitherto little affected, and powers of deliberation 
they have neither possessed nor, indeed, yet asked 
for. The merest kindness, or rather instinctive 
compassion, would suggest the necessity of not 
complying with the request. 

The Saturday Review points out that to summon 
an Irish Convocation would be to create a new 
clerical body, called together for the express pur- 
pose of resisting a bill founded on resolutions passed 
by the House of Commons. If, indeed, Convo- 
cation could have been used for the purposes of 
disestablishment, if it could have been made to 
furnish the Government with a body competent to 
organise the Irish Church as a voluntary com- 
munity, it would perhaps have been wise to over- 
look the anomaly and absurdity involved in calling 
it together at the present moment. But itis evident 
that it could do nothing of the sort. No English 
statesman would think for a moment of leaving 
the constitution of a church to a purely clerical 
body. Besides, it would be wholly premature 
at present for the Government to take any 
steps towards the creation of a body charged with 
the organisation of the Irish Church as a voluntary 
association. The priests are certain not to be con- 
tent, whatever is done, for it is their business not 
to be content. But although the Irish Church will 
be disestablished and disendowed, not to stop the 
agitation of the priests, but from a simple desire to 
do justice, yet the temper in which the Church is 
dealt with may in some measure depend on the 
course taken by the friends and enemies of the 
Establishment. And the bishops should bear this 
in mind. 

In a sermon at Vere-street, on Sunday, Dr. 
Stanley, taking for his text, “I am the light of the 
world,” said that during the past week they had 
observed the feast of “Purification,” commonly 
called “Candlemas,” in connection with which it 
had been in former times, as it was now in some 
places, the custom to give adoration to candles, as 
a part of Christian worship. That custom had its 
origin in two circumstances,—first, the offering of 
human remains, for which candles came afterwards 
to be substituted, as sacrifices; and second, in the 
search of the goddess Ceres for her daughter 
Proserpine. Out of these circumstances candles 
came to be lighted at the Holy Communion, which 
was at that time celebrated in the evening, and for 
the convenience of those who celebrated their 
ecclesiastical rites in the darkness of the catacombs 


of Rome, and were meant for the signification that 
Christ was the light of the world, The candles 
which used to express that doctrine had long been 
extinguished, and had passed away from the per- 
formance of divine worship; but not so the doc- 
trine they signified, for Christ was still the light of 
the world. What was the meaning of that doctrine ? 
It was simply that light, and not darkness, was the 
atmosphere in which the church ought to live, 
There were now, and had always been, characters to 
whom secresy, mystery, and concealment seemed 
to be the breath of life—disciples, apparently, of 
that crafty French politician who said that language 
was given to man to conceal his thoughts. Against 
such a state of things he protested, contending that 
light should be the atmosphere in which all our 
practice and doctrine should be exhibited, for they 
might depend upon it, that in the Church of God 
the Spirit of God would brighten more and more 
unto the perfect day which was coming. 

In his Lenten pastoral, Cardinal Cullen exhorts 
that prayers be offered for the Pontiff, in view of 
the General Council (“a spectacle worthy of Al- 
mighty God”), that those “may be brought back 
to the true fold who are straying in the path of 
error.” Archbishop M‘Hale, likewise, looks to the 
Council as a means of restoring the “ happy age” of 
“one sheepfold by one pastor.” He goes in 
strongly, however, against “a mixed education,’ 
the “seed of which being sown whilst the husband- 
men were asleep, grew and fructified into the god- 
less Queen’s colleges by their congenial model 
schools,” and has yielded a “ motley harvest.” 


There was a great gathering of bishops and 
“ ministers of other denominations” at Fishmonger’s 
Hall on Tuesday night, on which the Pall Mall 


remarks :-— 

“ Whatever may have been the secret motive of 
the Prime Warden of the Fishmongers in gathering 
together at his hospitable board bishops and Dis- 
senting clergymen, and inciting them to after-dinner 
oratory, the result was certainly ahappy one, The 
ecclesiastical guests seem to have kept the table in 
aroar, The Archbishop of York made a good joke 
about the bishops being the only ‘truly liberal’ ele- 
ment in the House of Lords. The Bishop of Oxford 
tickled the company by his professions of regret 
for ritualist practices, and the Rey. Dr. Binney, 
the well-known author of ‘ How to make the most 
of both Worlds, was equally funny, chaffing the 
bishops with delicate humour on the divisions in 
their Church. Nor did the Bishop of Peterborough, 
though he rose when the guests must have been 
sore with laughing, fail in merriment. Now that 
Dr. Magee has got out of the Irish galley into a 
safer boat he can apparently regard the dangerous 
position of the crew of which he was lately a member 
with considerable equanimity. He likened Ireland 
to an old woman in the Dublin hospital. She was 
‘bad in her inside,’ as Ireland was said to be 
now, and saw with dismay all the students, note- 
book in hand, round her bed. Turning to the head 
physician, she said, ‘Och, yer honour, shure all 
thim boys are not going to dhoctor me all at once.’ 
His idea of legislation for Ireland was sammed up 
in the words of the man who went about the 
country with a happy family of birds and beasts. 
‘What,’ said a gentleman, ‘are the rules upon 
which you govern them?’ The man answered, 
‘Well, sir, you see what I does is this: fust of all I 
treats ’em well; then I feeds ’em well; then, sir, 
if they fights, I wallops ’em well.’ Most people 
will agree with the Bishop that these three opera- 
tions have hitherto been very uncertainly ad- 
ministered.” 


THE CELESTIALS. 


At the annual missionary meeting of the students 
of New College, the Rev. W. Muirhead, of China, 
gave an interesting address, from which we take 
and throw together the following particulars. The 
crowded population of the towns and cities is 
perfectly oppressive to the mind of one who has 
to labour among them. Towns equal to Liverpool 
and Manchester are yery common,and many cities 
may be found containing not less than a million 
of inhabitants. The idea that the Chinese area 
yery dis-united people is far from correct, On the 
contrary their unity and similarity to one another 
are surprising. One hundred names are supposed 
to represent the nomenclature of the entire coun- 
try. Their unity of sentiment is as remarkable. 
They are, so to speak, drilled in the same groove. 
In all parts of the country the same line of argu- 
ment is to be used, the same objections have to 
be met, the same class of minds to be dealt with. 
As to the language and literature of the Chinese, 
they appear at first sight truly appalling. We pos- 
sess 26 letters in all, and have only to combine 
them to form words, phrases, and sentences; but 
the number of the Chinese characters is 40,000, 
and all the learner can do is to con them day after 
day, week after week, month after month, A 
scholar issupposed to learn at least 5,000 of these. 
A literature has been formed which is perfectly 
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zine. The Chinese boast of it as being supe- 
ae i that of any other nation in the world. The 
literature of highest value is their Classics. These 
are books of great antiquity, which inculcate the 
purest morality, and treat also on history, poetry, 
and politics. A certain knowledge of these books 
is essential as a passport to any office of respect- 
ability. In their universities titles are to be gained 
corresponding to English dgrees. So rigid is their 
standard, that at one public examination the num- 
ber of candidates was 10,000, and out of this num- 
ber only 114 were allowed to pass. And in such 
esteem are graduates held, that to them is always 
extended the privilege of Habeas Corpus. Were a 
magistrate summart/y to punish any one of them, 
the whole town would rise up in a body and indig- 
nantly turn him out of office. One yery favou' able 
feature in the Chinese, and one especially helpful 
to the teacher of religion is—that appeal can al- 
ways be made to conscience. Whether high or 
low, all admit the existence and supremacy of 
conscience, or a ‘‘ good heart,” as they callit. If 
the miraculous history of the Bible be presented 
it meets with no appreciation, but doctrine is 
always attentively listened to. As regards the re- 
ligion of the Chinese, monotheism is distinctly 
taught in their Classics. The objection is never 
raised to the doctrines of natural theology. Belief 
in the existence of a Supreme Being is possessed 
by all; though the Supreme, however, is worship- 
ped only by the Emperor himself, as the repre- 
sentative and high-priest of the nation. The ques- 
tion occurs, ‘‘ Whom, then, do the common peo- 
to worship ?”’ In the first place, they worship 
eaven and Earth; though, if asked for any infor- 
mation respecting these Deities, they say that that 
is a matter beyond their comprehension. Then, 
too, they worship the name of Confucius, which 
they inscribe in various parts of their houses, call- 
ing him the ‘‘Compeer of Heaven and Earth.” 
Eyery family likewise observes with religious care 
the worship of ancestors, the special reason of 
which is this :—All believe that man is possessed 
of three souls. The first goes with the body to 
the grave, the second goes to the ancestral hall, 
the third goes to some aerial world they know not 
where. ow, the departed spirit depends not 
merely for its comfort, but for its very existence, 
on the worship of its posterity. Then, again, the 
people pay adoration to idols. £80,000,000 ster- 
ling are computed to be spent every year on these. 
Though the Christian missionary sometimes meets 
with strong oposition, Mr. Muirhead having been 
more than once within an inch of his life, when 
followed by a yelling mob stirred up by the exas- 
perated /teratr, there is much to encourage hope. 
When Mr. Muirhead first arrived at Shanghae 
there were only five converts there, while the last 
report of the London Missionary Society gives the 
number »t 900, some of whom are men that had 
graduated and risen high to positions of respect. 


A DISSENTER AGAINST HIS WILL. 


UnvrEr this heading the Pall Mall notices a 
pampblet by the Rev. Joseph Crompton, at one 
time minister of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, and 
whom our contemporary represents as_ being 
“known as the antagonist of Archbishop Magee.” 
This certainly is news to us, and must, we pre- 
sume, be a printer’s blunder, by which a distinction 
belonging to Dr. Carpenter is conferred on Mr. 
Crompton. It appears that, chiefly under Mauri- 
cian influences, his sympathy with the Church of 
England has for some years been increasing, and 
his sympathy with Dissent diminishing ; but there 
is one little obstacle which prevents his joining the 
former. Unlike his theological guide, he cannot 
discover the spirit of Christian charity in the 
Athanasian Creed, by which, as he says, he is 
“required thirteen times a year to damn the 
whole of the Greek Church, nearly all Independ- 
ent ministers and congregations, a very large pro- 
portion of the Methodist body, all such men as 
Dr. Channing, Dr. Carpenter, and many members 
of the Royal family of past and even present 
generations, who have been known habitually to 
close their books at that part of the service.” On 
which our contemporary comments as follows :— 


“Mr. Crompton is not exactly singular in his 
difficulty. School children generally repeat the 
damnatory clauses with amazing unction, but the 
rest of the congregation, whether from regard to 
the Greek Church or to some members of the 
Royal family, is apt to shrink a little from the 
€ without doubt he shall perish everlastingly.’ Of 
course numerous palliatives have been provided 
for tender consciences. Mr, Blunt says that only 
those who have learnt apd know the doctrine of 
the Trinity, as here expounded, are damned by the 
creed. Wheatley says that all beyond the third 
and fourth verses is mere illustration, and ‘no more 
requires our assent than a sermon,’ Dr. Arnold 
divided the creed into a doctrinal and a moral 
part; and rejected the doctrinal whilst accepting the 
mural, Avother author has discovered that the 
creed only referred to purgatory, as a place 
where full instruction will be given in spiritual 
truth, Dr, Vaughan considers that the clause is 
“tacitly repealed.’ Dean Goulburn thinks that the 


words are a mere quotation—not a sentence upon 
any individual. Mr. Llewellyn Davies says that 
‘everlasting’ has nothing to do with duration} and 
some one else that damnation means only ‘eccle- 
siastical damnation,’ Meanwhile, another excellent 
divine asserts roundly that the creed is ‘the mildest 
breathed warning of a mother’s breast.’ If so, it 
must be confessed that she has had some very 
unreasonable children, 

Mr. Crompton is so ungrateful as to refuse all 
these kind offers to help him out of his difficulty ; 
and insists upon it that the creed should be taken 
out of the Prayer Book. The American Church has 
done so already, in a spirit, we presume, of Repub- 
lican independence, and our bishops are only too 
glad to hold communion with its clergy. Why, he 
asks, cannot they do as much for their dissenting 
brethren? Why, instead of coquetting with the 
Greek Church and the Church of Rceme, can’t they 
invite Independents and Wesleyans to union, by 
removing the one serious stumbling-block in their 
path? Why should not dissenting chapels become 
chapels of ease to the churches of the Establishment, 
and their organisation supply a corps of spiritual 
volunteers to co-operate with the State regulars ? 
Overboard, he would say, with the Athanasian 
creed, which everybody dislikes and few can 
stomach at all, and you will find that you have rid 
yourself of an annoyance, and at the same time 
induced many Dissenters to return gradually 
to the bosom of the Church. Many people 
would be sincerely pleased at both results; but 
Mr. Crompton shows an almost touching simplicity 
in his estimate of the difficulty. Trifling as the 
concession looks from one point of view, it would 
involve the decision of fundamental questions. 
The average clergyman hates the Dissenters as the 
squire hates a poacher, or a regular doctor a quack 
practitioner. He would be glad enough of union, 
if the terms of union were that the Dissenter ac- 
cepted everything and the Churchman abandoned 
nothing; and he rather likes the Athanasian creed, 
for the very reason that it supplies a good stringent 
unpalatable test. But even the most reasonable of 
the High Church clergy could not abandon the 
creed without abandoning their sacerdotal pre- 
tensions. How is the creed to be abolished? If 
Parliament does it, we have another sacrilegious 
assault upon the Church by the State, and what 
would become of Catholic tradition? In short, it 
is obvious that this is merely another side of the 
dilemma which the struggles of Church parties 
are forcing upon us. A State Church based on 
principles of the widest possible comprehension is 
incompatible with the claims of a Ritualist priest- 
hood; admitting one party is, or soon will be, 
equivalent to expelling the other. If we are ever 
driven to choose between the two, we should hope 
that the spirit shown in Mr. Crompton’s pamphlet 
—which amounts to a dislike of damning anybody 
—may have a chance of manifesting itself more 
widely.” 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 

VI. THE PRINCIPLE OF THE OFFERTORY. 
By Brooke HERForD. 
I sHOWED in the last paper the unsatisfactory way 
in which the usual system of church finance based 
upon pew-rents ordinarily works, having a tendency 
to lead people to feel that all they are called upon 
to do in the way of pecuniary contribution to their 
church is to support what arrangements are neces- 
sary for their own worship. I am well aware that 
there are here and there exceptional instances, like 
that adduced by a correspondent, of congregations, 
while still holding to the system of pews and pew- 
rents, doing their work as churches of Christ in a 
thoroughly noble manner. Yet even this instance 
but strengthens the evidence thatitis only when men 
rise to the idea of voluntary offering of their sub- 
stance for God’s work, that they give at all as they 
ought to do, and the question still remains whether 
the Offertory is not the best means of fostering 
this thought, and of providing expression for it 
where it exists. 

Now, if it were not possible to put the support of 
our churches upon any better footing than that of 
a business payment for keeping up a certain insti- 
tution, there would still be no way in which people 
would be able to make that business payment so 
easily, as by giving it in small weekly portions. 
Put all sentiment out of the question for amoment ; 
suppose no principle to be involved either way: 
suppose that the only question were—there being 
a certain place of worship and certain connected 
institutions to be supported by a given number of 
people, how shall the method of payment be so 
arranged as that all, even to the poorest, may do 
their part with the least difficulty or pressure— 
surely there could be no way found so simple, so 
easy, and so certainasthe Offertory. This may be 
the poorest element in the consideration of the 
matter; still it 7s an element, and a high principle 
is none the worse because that which it enjoins 
also meets the requirements of ordinary business 


convenience. At the same time, it is the principle 
of the Offertory which has always seemed to me 
infinitely its noblest recommendation, and it is the 
principle of it which I am anxious to have con- 
sidered. That principle is, the principle of associating 
sacrifice with worship. 

It is the old thought of the human heart, it seems 
in one form or other to have arisen instinctively in 
every people, that it is a right and good thing to 
consecrate some portion of our substance to the 
direct service of God. Men have not regarded 
this as a drawback or a fine upon their prosperity, 
but as a privilege of it; and truly it does seem a 
privilege to be permitted to have part, as it were, in 
God’s work in the world—not merely to use all our 
possessions righteously and innocently—but to con- 
secrate a part of them to those direct religious uses 
both of ourselves and our fellow-men, in which 
God permits us to feel vividly that we are serving 
Him and fowarding His work. Judaism carried 
out this idea of sacrifice very fully and formally : it 
set before every man the duty of giving a tenth of 
all he had for God’s service—besides occasional 
offerings as signs of thanksgiving or repentance, 
This was not, let it be remembered, a law of 
coercion, only a fixing for men what they ought to 
offer. It specified a tenth as a man’s duty, but it 
did not put it upon the footing of a tax; it asked 
him to offer it freely to God, bade him bring it 
with a “willing heart,” used no compulsion if he 
held it back. Now, some people fancy that Christ- 
ianity has done away with everything of this kind. 
Not at all. What Christianity has done is this: it 
has taught man a higher thought about sacrifice, a 
better direction for it; and, has left the amount 
and methed of it to every man’s own heart and 
conscience. In some directions, even the method 
must always be pretty much the same. With re- 
gard, for instance, to the support of the worship of 
God, it is just as much a true offering of our sub- 
stance to God to help to make our churches beauti- 
ful, restful, hap;y places, associated with all that 
can cheer and strengthen man’s highest life—just 
as much a true offering, and just as much a needful 
offering, as when David set before the people what 
was in his heart about the temple, and asked them 
all to “offer willingly ” the very best they had. 
With regard to other kinds of sacrifice there is more 
change. Instead of asking usto sacrifice of our 
substance that it may be consumed in burnt offer- 
ings upon the altar, Christianity asks us to sacrifice 
of our substance that it may be spent in Christ-like 
works, Where Judaism enriched its worship by a 
costlier adornment, Christianity enriches its church 
life, by a new school, or some other fresh agency 
for carrying on Christ’s work more fully in the 
world.. But all this change does not in the least 
degree take away the beauty and appropriateness 
of the old idea of doing what is still needed, as a 
sacrifice and offering—is rather in the direction of 
making it still more appropriate, and still more 
beautiful to do it so! The maintenance of the old 
temple involved not only personal presence and 
worship, but money and means; and the old religion 
said to men, give of both in the same thought and’ 
spirit, let your hearts and your substance be both 
offered as one mingled sacrifice. Well, the main- 
tenance of a Christian church involves exactly the 
same component elements—needs the worshipper’s: 
heart, presence, voice, and also som+thing of hig 
means. Why not, then, still keep up the old idea and 
invite men to accompany the offering of their hearts 
with offering of their means? Why not still have the 
latter associated with the worship? In early times 
Christianity did this. It was the universal plan in 
the old days for every worshipper to bring some 
offering, however humble, when the Christians met. 
for their despised worship. As the gospel spread, 
this idea of offerings to God took many forms, and 


how strongly it aroused the generous and loya} 


feelings of the heart is proved by the numberless 
and munificent foundations of those days, abbeys, 
colleges, cathedrals, and hospitals. It is sometimes 
said that the activity of our church life in [ 
days takes more sensible and practical di 
so be it: but why, then, is it that th 
sensible and useful objects are not sup) 
least as well? Why is it that instead of 
supported, they have most of them to : 


a fit and natural acecompan’ment of adoration, and 
have substituted business payments: because the 
support of the church and all its beautiful and 
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varied life has been dissevered from its old place 
among the acts of weekly worship, and left to find 
what place it can among the quarter’s bills. 

Now, it is that older, nobler thought and way to 
which in the Offertory we go back. Werestore to 
worship its ancient, universal, natural aceompani- 
ment of sacrifice. We take the support of God’s 
worship and Christ’s works out from its modern 
place among rents and taxes, and put it once more 
in its true and fitting place as one of the services of 
happy Sabbath worship. 


Ghe Unitarian Berald, 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1869. 
ROMANISM MADE REPULSIVE. 


Ir is well for Catholicism that the (cu- 
menical is not far off, which cardinals and 
bishops tell us is to cure all the ailments 
of their Church, for within the last few 
weeks it has received some ugly blows at 
the hands of its children. 

First we had Mr. Fourxzs’s damaging 
pamphlet, in which, besides denying the 
claim of his Church to be called Catholic, 
and showing that, in spite of its vaunted 
infallibility, it was unsound in doctrine 
and based on forgery and fraud ; he also 
asserted that it was not particularly 
favourable to morality or religion, inas- 
much as round Seville he found the priests 
openly keeping mistresses, and yet enjoy- 
ing the respect of their degraded, ignorant 
flocks, and in France the Sundays given to 
shooting and hunting parties, and various 
unbecoming sports. 

Then, as if priests, ike Stuarts and 
Bovrzons, were too blind to see or too 
dull to learn, the Archbishop of Marrtyzs 
must needs improve the occasion of the 
death of the Prince Royal of Belgium, 
and at once wound the hearts of the 
sorrowing parents and shock the feelings 
of every truly devout and thoughtful 
mind, by presumptuously taking upon 
himself to declare, in a pastoral letter, 
that it was a sign of Divine anger against 
the liberal tendencies of the government 
and the country. 

Next the Archbishop of Freyburg vented 
his spiritual wrath against the Burgomaster 
of Constance by pronouncing upon him 
the sentence of excommunication, ap- 
parently for some offence against the faith. 
It seems he is a man who is universally 
esteemed for his public and private charac- 
ter, and his fellow-citizens were not dis- 
posed to accept the archbishop’s judgment 
upon him, or to think the worse of him 
because he had been debarred the rites of 
the Church, and solemnly proscribed by 
bell, book, and candle. They accordingly 
called a meeting in the theatre, which was 
thronged from roof to floor, and placed a 
common councillor in the chair. He 
opened the proceedings by reading out the 
archiepiscopal sentence of excommunica- 
tion, and was frequently interrupted by 
laughter. Thereupon he read a public 
‘protest against the sentence, which was 
carried unanimously, and communicated 
at once to the burgomaster by the whole 
body of people present at the meeting. 
The burgomaster thanked the people from 
‘his balcony, and was loudly cheered; and 
then the multitude which had gathered to 
do him honour dispersed in perfect order, 
whether more or less disposed to honour 
the Church than before, every one may be 
left to judge. 

. Then on the heels of this comes the 
assassination of the Governor of Burgos, 
mi 

‘in the presence, and there can be no 
‘doubt at the instigation, of the priests ; 
‘and while most men are shocked by the 


bloody deed, we have the Pope, in de- 


mented haste, sending his blessing to the | 


Jesuit writers in the Monde and other 
ultramontane journals, that have had the 
audacity to defend it, and thus leading 
many to think what Romanism has been 
in the past, and to ask whether it might 
not be the same again, if it could only 
obtain the power. 

As our readers are aware, the court of 
Queen’s Bench has been occupied for up- 
wards of a week with a case arising out 
of convent discipline, which, as the uncle 
of the plaintiff, himself a priest, justly 
said, is fitted “to bring discredit on every 
convent in the three kingdoms.” As the 
Times observes, 

“Tt appears to be almost the essence of the con- 
ventual system, as here revealed to eyes profane, 
that Jife should be deprived of all strength and 
substance by being broken into the smallest frag- 
ments, and time itself destroyed in a succession of 
trifles. Sister M. Scholastica had to be up at three 
in the morning, and immediately adjust her move- 
ments by a minute ‘distribution,’ which, besides 
the usual services, meditations, teachings, and so 
forth, included sweeping the schools and passages 
on her knees with a hand brush. The violations of 
discipline incident to such a course appear to have 
been innumerable. If the poor lady complained 
that the broom was worn out or filthy with scullery 
use, that was a sin to be confessed and atoned 
for. So, also, if she sat down, or rested her knees ona 
bench during a long, weary schooling; if she could 
not eat mutton, especially when fat or lukewarm ; 
if she did not relish the broth or swallow the mouldy 
bread; if a biscuit was found in her drawer; if she 
cut up one ‘tunic’ to mend the rest of the half- 
dozen; if she used a pennyworth of calico lying 
about and, for the occasion, a pair of scissors within 
reach; if she exchanged a single word with a pass- 
ing sister during the hours of silence; if she read 
something too fast, or rang a bell three minutes too 
late; if she wrcte to her brother, mother, father, or 
uncle, or only wanted to do so; if she wished to 
hear from them, or to open their letters when they 
came—if she wished, in a word, to have a thought 
of her own, a friend, or a moment’s liberty of 
action, it was sin—sin pardonable if public amends 
were made, with suitable acts of contrition, such as 
licking the fioor,—sin unpardonable if not covered 
by these penances.” 

The system of petty persecution to 
which Miss Savrry, “ Sister Mary Scho- 
lastica,” was subjected, apparently from a 
feeling of jealousy, by Mrs. Svar, the 
Superioress, who was a convert from Pro- 
testantism, was of a kind which may well 
cause us to wonder how any, by becoming 
what Rome calls “ religious,” can run the 
risk of having to endure the like; but 
when we are told that this poor Sister, 
then in a weak and suffering state, was 
not allowed to see her own mother, who 
had come all the way from Dublin to Hull 
expressly to visit her, or a brother that 
had not seen her for five years, we can 
only express our sense of the wickedness 
which there is in thus trying to abrogate 
the ties which God’s own hand has formed. 

And, to add no more, while this case is 
still going on here, there comes an account 
of one which is about to be brought before 
the law courts of Belgium. A nun, be- 
longing to one of the best families in the 
neighbourhood of Louvain, had been con- 
fined in a damp, unhealthy underground 
cell, and kept there several days, when 
through the narrow opening by which her 
prison received a little light from the 
garden she succeeded in attracting the 
attention of a man working there, - and 
who, at her entreaties, procured for her 
writing materials, and conveyed a letter to 
her brother-in-law. On receiving the 
communication, he proceeded to the 
convent, and asked to see his sister- 
in-law, but was told that she was in 


religious retirement and not visible. He 
returned three hours later, accompanied 
by a commissary of police, whom he left 
outside, and then repeated his demand. 
He received a similar reply, but he in- 
sisted, and the superior at length became 
evidently embarrassed. He then opened 
the door to the police officer, who com- 
pelled the directress to accompany them 
to the cellars underground, where they 
found not only the lady in question, but 
also five other nuns confined in the same 
manner, all of whom, on recovering their 
liberty, took advantage of the commis- 
sary’s presence to quit the establishment 
and return to their friends. 

Mr. Johnstone, the Orange member for 
Belfast, and his aide-de-camp Murphy, 
who are to have a great Protestant field- 
day in Manchester next Monday, will 
certainly be at no loss for materials where- 
with to spice their speeches, and hold up 
Romanism to scorn and reprobation. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


The First Universalist Church in Philadelphia hag 
been renovated and re-dedicated. This society was 
organised in 1791; the present church was built in 
1793, and Rev. E. Winchester, John Murray, and 
Dr. Priestley were among the first preachers in it. 
We presume it must have been in this place that, 
in 1796, the last-mentioned of these delivered his set 
of discourses on the Evidences of Revelation, which 
were listened to by crowded audiences, including 
most of the members of Congress, at that time 
assembled in Philadelphia, and of the executive 
officers of the Government, and which are said to 
have had a marked effect in counteracting the 
tendency at that time prevailing to unbelief. 

The New York Citizen appears to have some 
original ideas about poets and poetry. Its critic 
has been reviewing Dr, Newman’s recent volume, 
“The Dream of Gerontius,” &¢., on which he be- 
stows “extraordinary praise.” This it certainly is, 
The Citizen says of the poems :—“ They unite the 
melodious versification of Sternhold and Hopking 
with the delicate poetic beauty of Watts.” And 
after quoting one of them as a specimen, winds up 
with this climax :—“ Here we have an originality 
and strength of expression that really rival the 
beauties of Tupper!” “Melodious as Sternhoid 
and Hopkins,” and “original” and “strong” as 
Tupper! What more could possibly be said? 
Queer as it seems, the American Churchman assures 
us that the criticism is really penned in good faith 
and meant for serious commendation of Mr. New- 
man and his poetry, and adds, “ how Mr. Newman 
likes it we haven’t heard.” It is not every day, he 
must feel, that he gets such praise. 


As our readers have been apprised, Ritualism is 
causing trouble in the States as well as here, 
Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts, has issued a 
pastoral letter enjoining the clergy and congrega- 
tions of his diocese to discard all innovations upon 
their “ancient and settled order of public worship,’ 
Our bishops, we suppose, dare not venture on so 
decided a step as this. 


The following is given as a specimen of the kind 
of cartel which is sent by members of the Church 
militant in the present day: 

“Office New Orleans Advocate, December 20th, 
1868.—D. Bennett, Esq., editor Planters’ Banner.— 
Sir—Perhaps you think a Northern Methodist can- 
not be goaded into a fight. Iwillstand the venom 
of your vile pen no longer. 1 will fight you. I 
wili show you that religious and loyal editors are 
not cowards, The Lord of Hosts will stand by me. 
You must be humbled. The Lord will humble 
your rebel heart. David fought,and he was a man 
after God’s own heart. Moses and Joshua fought. 
And none of them ever had to contend with such 
children of the devil as the rebels of this country 
are, You will receive a note from my friends 
arranging the details of our hostile meeting.—Re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, D. D. NEWNAN, 
D.D.” 


The American Presbyterian gives an account of a 
revival movement in Galt, a town of Upper Canada, 
which seems more sensible than some on this side 
the water. The main feature of it isthe meeting 
of large numbers of the people to read their Bibles, 
and converse with one another as to the meaning 
of the passsages read. It commenced with street 
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ing by two laymen, recently arrived from 
Bostands soon the Methodist Church was thrown 
open, and then that of the Free Church, the largest 
in town. The lattereven was too small to hold the 
crowd. The presence of two converted Jews, and 
their conversion as based exclusively upon the 
study of the Scriptures, are adding to the interest. 
The Bible, complete, has now been printed in the 
Tahitian, Samoan, Rorotongan, Tongan, Fijian, and 
Hawaiian dialects—all branches of the Polynesian 
language. Portions of the Scriptures have also been 
printed in the Marquesan, New Zealand, Gilbert 
Island, Marshall Island, Ponapean, and Strong’s 
Island languages. To accomplish this has required 
an amount of literary and linguistical labour which 
can scarcely be appreciated, except by those who 
have spent years in acquiring a foreign language, 
and additional years in the work of patient transla- 
tion and revision ; yet this has been done exclusively 
by the English and American missionaries in the 
Pacific, besides all their other labour. A new re- 
vised addition has just been printed by the American 
Bible Society. It is sold as cheap as 3 dols. a copy. 


CHURCH PARTIES IN GERMANY. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the English Independent fur- 
nishes us with the following sketch of theolog- 
ical parties in Germany : ‘‘ Everything goes by 
threes, especially theological positions. _ Most 
of the German theologians, sitting this cold day 
in their hot studies, wrapped in their fur coats, 
belong tooneof three parties—the Hyper-ortho- 
dox, the Rationalist, and the Mediating parties. 
These parties are quite distinct, sharply separ- 
ated, violently antagonistic. Yet each party has 
men of various and greatly different shades of 
belief. Roughlyjdescribed, the Hyper-orthodox 
party stands upon three principles—history,creed, 
sacrament. The Orthodox Lutheran holds fast to 
his Lutheranism because it has a great history, 
and because Luther has a grand haloaround him. 
This is the romantic element in the Lutheran 
Church. But the Orthodox Lutheran still more 
holds to his Church because of her sacraments. 
He recognises in baptism the means of regener- 
ation, and in the Lord’s Supper the actual pre- 
sence of his Lord’s body and blood. The other 

eat principle of orthodoxy is common to both 

utheran and Reformed, the creeds of the Re- 
formation, especially the Augsburg Confession. 
The Orthodox Lutherans are a large and strong 
section of the German Church, ieee and 
Rostock are their Universities. Harless, ,De- 
litzsch, Kliefoth, are of this section. 

The Rationalists take their stand not upon the 
past, or the creeds or the sacraments, but upon 
the present—reason, conscience, culture. The 
great present, they hold, is wiser than the past ; 
cannot, if it would, repose upon the creeds ; 
must obey the ever-mightier voice of conscience, 
and is compelled to see in culture and education 
the hope of our race. Of course this party, as 
well as the former, numbers men of various 
shades of belief. Their faith in reason separates 
them from the orthodox, and their faith in the 
Church from men of a more extreme tendency. 
To this second party belong such men as Schwartz 
and Schenkel. Tubingen, Heidelberg, Jena, are 
more especialy their Universities. 

The third party, the Mediators or Reconcilers 
is not so easy to describe. - It is a school that 
sprang up from seeds sown by the great theolog- 
ical seed-sower Schleiermacher. t once num- 
bered amongst its adherents such men as Nean- 
der and Nitzsch, Rothe and Ullmann, and now 
boasts of its Dorner and Hase. The name by 
‘which the school is called points to its main po- 
sition and aims. It maintains that no antithesis, 
mo ixreconcilable opposition, exists between reason 
and reyclation, the natural and the supernat- 
ural. It holds that reason is revelation and rey- 
elation reason ; that the supernatural is only a 
higher phase of the natural; that the God-man 
is the sum and embodiment of all human excel- 
lencies in one person. Against the Rationalists 
it defends the creeds and the Bible, against the 
Orthodox thereason and nature. The third party 
is also strong, having great influence in many 
of the chief universities, as Berlin, Gottingen, 
Leipsic. It opposes stoutly, and is as stoutly 
opposed by, both the’Orthodox and the Ration- 
alists. 

Of course there are men who belong to neither 
party, men who stand aloof from the dangerous 
and hurtful inflence of party-names and interests. 
Of these solitary and independent great ones 
the great Oriental scholar and Biblical critic, 
Ewald, is one. At the same time Ewald was one 
of the foremost leaders of the people of Han- 
over in their recent efforts to obtain a better 
‘Church constitution. And now the tyranny of 
Prussia does not suffer him to lecture at all in 
the University.” 

Since this was written, as our readers are 
‘aware, he has been tried for publishing a pam- 
phet entitled, ‘‘ Praise of the King and the Peo- 
ple,” and been acquitted. 


LITERARIA. 


In a lecture at the Royal Institution Mr. Deutsch, 
whose article on the Talmud a short time ago ex- 
cited so much interest, compared this work to 
“Hansard.” He said, “like Hansard the Talmud 
is a collection. of debates, bills, and resolutions; only 


in the Talmud the order is reversed, the act is the 
starting-point, the debates are its consequence.” 
He added, however, that the Talmud, as a kosmos, 
ever revolves round one central sun, the Bible. 

Mr. Mackonochie has published a penny pam- 
phlet, addressed to his parishioners, in which he 
thus refers to the promotors of the recent suit 
against him—members, be it recollected, of the 
same church as himself: “Our Lord has allowed 
His enemies to insult Him by putting out the 
symbolical lights, just as in His passion He 
deigned to suffer not only the great torments 
of scourge, and cross, and crown of thorns, 
but also the smiting on the face, the spitting, and 
many other such lesser affronts. . . . No 
doubt the judgment was meant by those who be- 
gan the suit to be against our blessed Lord in that 
which is dearest to Him—the Sacrament of His 
Divine love; but by the good Providence of our 
God upon us, the counsel of Ahitophel has been 
turned to foolishness, and the blow has fallen 
upon us,” 

An abridgment has just been issued (by Riving- 
ton) of Dean Alford’s Greek Testament, with 
English Notes, intended for the Upper Forms of 
Schools and for Passmen at the Uriversities, but 
which, from its handiness, may be useful to others. 
The revised text of the larger work is given, but 
where two readings claim about equal authority, 
the alternative one is added below. At the begin- 
ning of the volume there are brief introductions to 
the seyeral writings, in which the most important 
points connected with their nature and history are 
briefly but clearly given. 

Samuel Bagster and Sons announce a new edition 
of what is known as “ Bagster’s Polyglot Bible.” It 
is to be in two volumes folio, and is in eight lan- 
guages, namely: the Hebrew of the edition of Van 
der Hooght, with vowel points and accents; the 
Greek of the Septuagint, and the Greek of the New 
Testament (the received text); the Latin of the 
Vulgate; the English of the King James vession; 
the German of Luther’s Bible; the French of J. F. 
Ostervald’s version; the Italian of Diodati’s; and 
the Spanish of Patre Scio’s. To these is added the 
New Testament in Hebrew, by William Greenfield 
(Wilhelm Grinfeld), a converted Jew—a version 
which seems to be intended for missionary pur- 
poses. To this, again, by way of appendix, there 
will be added the Syriac New Testament, the 
“Peshito ;” the Samaritan Pentateuch, according 
to the edition of Kenicott; Various Readings of 
the Septuagint, and of the Greek New Testament 
drawn from the notes of Griesbach. 

M. Neubauer, whose “ Geography of the Talmud,” 
as we mentioned a short time since, obtained a 
prize from the French Academy, has in preparation 
an historical volume of “ Talmudic Studies,” which 
every one interested in Jewish history and litera- 
ture will be glad to see published. : 


The Lute Mr. William Akropd. 


A SERMON, preached by the Rev. D. Maginnis, on 
Sunday, January 31st, at the Stourbridge Chapel, 
which was crowded on the occasion, gives us some 
very interesting particulars of Mr. Akroyd’s life. 
After dwelling for a while on the texts, “None of us 
liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto him- 
self,” and “The manifestation of the spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal,” Mr. Maginnis went 
on to speak of Mr, Akroyd’s character. He was no 
ordinary man. He, to use his own words, in- 
herited from his father a hatred of dependence 
upon anything or anybody. After walking 600 
miles on foot in search of employment, he 
came to that town, and setting himself to 
the task of raising himself above the necessity 
of labouring continuously for his daily bread, he 
accomplished it. And he came to be independent 
in worldly circumstances, not by any lucky venture 
which sometimes makes a man’s fortune without 
any special merit or ability on his part, but by his 
innate force of character, his industry, prudence, 
and perseverance. He was never slow to acknow- 
ledge that, in his earlier efforts to rise, a friendly 
hand was extended to him, of which he could take 
advantage without compromising his stern sense of 
independence. To his honour, he himself largely 
practised the lesson of friendly help thus learned, 
He had paid back such friendly service many 
hundredfold to deserving young men who were 
struggling against difficulties too strong for them. 
Mr. Maginnis also referred to Mr. Akroyd’s services 
as a guardian, to the efforts he made in connection 
with the extension of railway accommodation, and 
to his services to the political party with which he 
was connected. He only referred to these latter in 
order to mention that they were an additional 
testimony to that large heartedness which cha- 
racterised him in every sphere of life. These ser- 
vices—so long, so onerous, so long-continued, and 
soimportant—were rendered from a pure love of the 
cause, and without fee or reward. Though his official 
position rendered litigation in the local Court to his 


advantage, yet few menever did more to prevent liti- 
gation. Hisinfluenceand efforts werealwaysdirected 
to promote amicable arrangements of differences; 
and in time he became himself a sort of court, 
judge, jury, and general adviser for the district. 
Few men had filled at one time so many distinct 
offices, and had laboured more successfully to dis- 
charge their duties. When he accepted an office he 
did the work. He was a self-educated man, yet 
his knowledge was large and varied. While learn- 
ing much from his practical wisdom and from in- 
tercourse with men, he learned also much from 
books, and with bis favourite authors he was very 
familiar. His appreciation of art was genuine ; and 
in that 600 miles’ walk, to which allusion had 
been made, he visited every cathedral in England, 
except one, and made it a point to see every old 
abbey that lay on his route. Moderate, almost to 
abstemiousness, in the enjoyments of the table, he 
wasa very epicure for pleasant talk. In matters of 
religion he had a profound sense of the rights of the 
individual conscience. While for cant, and hypo- 
crisy, and great sounding professions of religion 
without a corresponding life-service he had nothing 
but contempt; for every form of honest, intelligent 
conviction he had the sincerest respect. His last 
illness was induced by his self-sacrificing labour in 
the service of his political party. He died as he 
often wished he might die, in harness, During his 
illness, though at times very much tried, he was 
patient, and though desirous, naturally, to live some 
time longer, if God so willed, he was not unprepared 
to go. He had no shadow of fear; and when he 
knew the inevitable issue was nigh, he met it in a 
brave, trustful, and Christion spirit. 
oe ee 
CONFIRMATION SERVICES, 


THE following report of a sub-committee, appointed 
by the Mission Conference, to consider “the best 
manual for use in preparing young people to join 
our congregations, and the best form of service for 
their public recognition,” was read at the annual 
meeting of the conference, January 21st, 1869. 

The idea of the service here contemplated is, that 
young persons having arrived at years of under- 
standing, and a sense of the obligations of Christian 
duty, should make a public dedication of themselves 
to a pious life, and acknowledge before fellow-wor- 
shippers their desire to learn and do the will of 
God, as revealed by Jesus Christ. The dedication 
prayers of parents and friends at baptism exactly 
represent the spirit of this service. The birth of 
an immortal soul is an event so solemn that 
Christian parents recognise in the presence of 
fellow-worshippers the new responsibilities that 
have fallen upon them, and dedicate the new life 
to God, with earnest resolves to do all that they 
should or can to bring up the child in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. The arrival of young 
people at years of understanding, when the sense 
of duty and accountability is sufficiently developed, 
is a period when they may voluntarily make a 
public profession of their. personal’ desire to live 
quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty. The generous sentiments of youth will 
naturally incline the heart to seek for guidance, 
sympathy, and friendship, and there should be 
recognised methods by which they may obtain all 
these from the Christian Church. The conference 
is agreed that Recognition, or Initiation at Con- 
firmation Services, is one suitable method, and we 
proceed to state the plan we think most likely to 
lead to their general acceptance. as 

THE MANUAL. ' 

The age of candidates should be about sixteen. 
With respect to a manual suitable for preparing 
young people to engage in the proposed service, no 
cordial recommendation ‘has been given of any 
existing work, There are many valuable works in 
existence suitable for the general, religious instruc- 
tion of the young, but for this special event the 
committee recommend only a brief course of special 
preparation, not to extend beyond three months, 
A small work, compact and suggestive, would be 
all that would be needed as a guide to the minister, 
and an aid to the young people in the concentra- 
tion of thought, a kind of resumé of Sunday-school 
and vestry-class work, to test whether or not the 
candidates were fully informed on leading religious 
truths and duties. The following might be the 
headings of chapters :—God—Christ—The Bible— 
Personal Accountability —The Christian Church, its 
services, growth, and worship; and if these sub- 
jects were studied two nights each, the work would 
be accomplished in a short and definite time, such 
as any earnest person might devote toit. = 

The cost of a manual of the kind suggested need 
not exceed twopence or threepence, { oF wet 

THE SERVICE, ves 

Invitations should be given and urgently pressed 
upon young people of both sexes and rich and poor 
alike. The liturgical form of service has met with 
unanimous approval. The Confirmation cermin in 
“Common Prayer of Christian worship,” : 1d 
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portions of the “ Liturgy of the Wakefield Band of 
Faith” are recommended, The declaration asked 
from the candidates in the former service might be 
extended to include a few points in a liberal 
Christian faith, care being taken to avoid specula- 
tive doctrines. We think the whole service should 
be a special one, and not a portion of the ordinary 
worship, and that a general introduction of appro- 
a prayers, lessons, hymns, and chants should 

e provided, and provision made for an address, as 
an integral part of theservice. The servicesshould 
be held at regular intervals, not oftener than every 
two years, nor less frequently than every three, and 
if possible the preparation should be at the same 
period and the service itself on the same day 
ofthe year. If neighbouring congregations would 
unite and hold the service in rotation, the sympathy 
of numbers and other advantages would accrue. 

Young persons should be carefully warned against 
the idea that taking part in these services implies 
the acceptance of duties from which others are free, 
and against any ideas of personal merit derived 
from orthodox procedure. 

The committee are divided in opinion as to 
whether or not the Lord’s Supper should be a part 
of the service. Objection is especially made against 
considering the service an introduction to that 
memorial. Such a course would tend to perpetuate 
the vicious ideas that there is a peculiar sanctity in 
the Lord’s Supper, and that there should be a 
peculiar fitness in the communicant. 

Whether taking part in this service should admit 
to ‘any secular privileges connected with Church 
organisations must be decided by each congrega- 
tion for itself. 

SSS. ELL 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
MASTER AND SERVANT. 


Tue master is the servant, the true slave, 
And Tom and Dick the masters—endless care, 
To think for them, to plan their work, to pave 
Their way, and keep them there. 
What freemen they! From work so often done, 
Their hands alone might do the task assigned, 
Some labour of the muscle and the bone, 
But little of the mind, 
And even that stops with the driven nail, 
The placement of the stone, the served-up lime, 
Their only care that Time, slow as a snail, 
Delays the loosening chime. 
But for their servant-master rings no bell ! 
He comes, and leaves, yet not their freedom knows, 
But drags his business, as the snail the shell, 
With him where’er he goes. 
R, LeicuHron. 
——<—<—< $< ——____—- 


THE WEALTH OF SPANISH CHURCHES. 


We take the following particulars, slightly 
abridged, from an article inthe Echo:— 
The Spanish churches contain more weight in 
gold, silver, and jewels than all the other cathe- 
drals of Europe. Vast riches, in gold and silver 
ingots and precious stones, were brought into 
Spain after the Mexican war, in the time of Her- 
man Cortez, and though some of them were stolen 
by the French during the Peninsular war, an 
immense quantity still remaing. In the Cathedral 
of Burgos the principal statue of the Virgin wears 
a jewelled crown, and before it lamps of massive 
iiver are always burning. The sacristy contains 
numerous priestly vestments embroidered ia gold 
and pearls, while cups, vases, salvers, and caskets 
studded with gems adorn its shelves. The little 
black wooden image of the Virgin in the church of 
Atocha, near Madrid, has a richer wardrobe than 
that possessed by any queen, and jewels of 
immense value. It has a crown of diamonds 
presented by Isabel II., necklaces, bracelets, 
and other ornaments in great quantities. Its 
orgeous mantles—so covered with embroidery 
old and pearls that the velvet is scarcely 
visible—fill the safes along the sides of the sacristy, 
and as the wedding costume worn by any member 
of the Royal Family is the perquisite of this statue, 
its wealth has always been increasing. Among the 
treasures of the Cathedral of Valencia, and side by 
side with “the first shirt worn by the infant 
Jesus,” and “the skeleton of one of the Holy Inno- 
cents,” is the “ golden comb of the Virgin.” It is 
of antique form, and richly jewelled. A beautiful 
casket contains the santo caliz, or cup, used by 
Jesus Christ at the Last Supper. Itis of fine onyx, 
studded with gems of rare value, has two golden 
’ ‘handles, and a stand of the same metal. These 
treasures are of peculiar interest, if only as showing 
how blind to all probability or inquiry the Spanish 
Digotry which reveres them has become. In the 
sacristy of the Cathedral of Toledo there are four 
statues of massive silver, representing the four 
quarters of the world, each figure leaning on a 
_ globe. The Custodia, or keeping-place for the 
Host, is more than 9ft. high, wrought of massive 
- gold and silver, literally encrusted with diamonds 
‘and other valuable precious stones. Among the 
ornaments of the Virgin del Sagrario, an image 


which is much venerated, is a royal crown 
of pure gold, studded with large diamonds 
and emeralds, with bracelets to match. She 


— ones possessed a necklace of diamonds of aJmost 


sign ae value, but it was stolen by Mendizi- 
el, during the civil war, and given by him to 
his mistress, Her mantles are of gold brocade, 
embroidered with large pearls, and the altar on 
which she stands is of solid silver. Bebind her is 
an octagonal chapel containing riches, in jewels, 
crosses, vases, and statues, that would go far 
towards the purchase of a principality. In the 
cathedral hundreds of priests appear in robes of 
gold and silver tissue, and under dresses of the 
richest lace and most costly needlework. The 
canons wear jewelled collars, such for value as 
have never been worn at Rome but upon the per- 
son of the Pontiff himself. A list of the treasures 
of Nuestra Senora de Montserrat fills a volume. 
Most of the Roman Catholic sovereigns of Europe, 
with countless princes and nobles, have made 
some offering to this doll; but it is a curious 
fact that, while cardinals, archbishops, and bishops 
have presented costly robes, lamps, and jewels, 
the Popes, with the exception of Adrian VJ. 
who offered a lamp and 200 ducats, have contented 
themselves with sending others to the sanctuary, 
and granting them indulgences. In the centre 
of the principal chapel there are two silver lamps, 
each of which weighs 125lb, presented by Philip {I. 
(of Smithfield memory) and Philip IV.; a third 
lamp, exquisitely chased, weighing 150lbs, was given 
by the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1669. A silver 
ship, weighing 125lbs., of most delicate and beautiful 
workmanship, was the gift of the Marquesa de 
Castel- Rodrigo in 1682, Alamp, value 600 ducats, 
was presented by the Queen of Henry IV. of 
France. All these objects are of pure silver, to- 
gether with the front and the five steps of the 
grand altar; and there is a throne of the same 
metal. On high festival days twenty-four can- 
delabra are wheeled out from the sacristy, and 
stand before the grand altar; all are of solid 
silver, and twelve of them are five feet high. Six 
silver candlesticks, thirty-two inches high, are used 
for the daily service. There are three silver gilt 
gilt crosses borne in the procession, adorned with 
jewels, the largest of which weighs 100lbs. ; two rods 
of silver gilt, one with an emerald of great value, 
twenty-six chalices, and nine salvers. But these 
are nothing when compared with the gems. The 
image of the Virgin Mary has three crowns almost 
covered with diamonds, emeralds, sapphires, and 
rubies presented by different worshippers. One 
of these crowns was made by a Flemish 
monk in the convent, who spent twenty-seven 
ears in the fabrication of this and a simi- 
ar one for the image of the infant Jesus. 
Nearly as rich in church treasures is Seville. 
During the processions of the Holy Week, when all 
tbe churches sent out statues larger than life into 
the public streets, an almost incalculable amount 
of treasure is displayed. These wooden images 
are more than royally appareled, for some of the 
velvet robes are twenty feet long, and so covered 
with pearls and gold embroidery that no human 
being could sustain their weight. One of the 
mantles is of dark blue velvet and gold, and was 
presented by the late Queen of the French, Marie 
Amelie, Almost the whole figure is dazzling with 
jewels, and the statues from the principal churches 
have always a crown of diamonds. Some of the 
processions go through the streets at night, and on 
these occasions the platforms on which the groups 
of images are borne are lighted with hundreds of 
silver lamps. 


0, Oe Ee 
AN ARTFUL ADVERTISEMENT. 


Great is the ingenuity displayed in advertise- 
ments, but it is not often that we meet with one 
more fitted to attract attention and secure perusal 
than the following, which appears with the heading 
“A Sucrat—For Huspanps”: 

“Never refuse your wife anything she has set 
her heart upon; never try to convince her that she 
does not need it, or that you cannot afford it. 
Don’t get into an argument on the subject, or, rest 
assured, she will get the best of it. On the con- 
trary, assent cheerfully to her suggestion, even 
although at first glance it may appear somewhat 
startling; discuss the style and quality of the de- 
sired article, and good-naturedly compare tastes. 
Then, if you really cannot afford it, you may say, 
‘My dear, you shall have it soon; but just now our 
taxes must be paid, you know.’ (The wise husband 
never says ‘my taxes,’ It makes a woman realise 
her partnership in the domestic firm to be allowed 
an interest in the taxes.) Or you may speak of 
whatever it may be that really interferes, and the 
dear, reasonable woman cheerfully defers her pet 
scheme—only defers, you see; the equally reason- 
able husband does not require her to renounce it. 
In process of time either the wife discovers that 
she can do very well without it, or you will have 
the pleasure of saying, ‘Now, my dear, if you want 
that article we were speaking of, I think we may 
afford it.’ 

“The arguing husband is the philosopher whose 
wife always geta what she wants, reasonable or 
unreasonable. The husband, who never refuses 
his wife anything, always has a wife who is willing 
to wait until he can afford to gratify her wishes. 
This may. seem paradoxical, but the study of 
human nature, of which most wives have a fair 
share, will explain the apparent mystery, which 
really is no mystery at all. If your wife wants 
@ sewing Toaehine, don’t mention the ‘taxes’ 


——— — —— 


but use all your wits to find out the right one— 
one that she can use without an apprenticeship, 
and have pleasure in using, one that the children 
can work with, and may play with, one that any- 
body can use off-hand without ‘giving} bis whole 
mind to it.’ 

“There is one snch’ machine—only one—it is 
silent too. You can read the evening paper 
to your wife, or Robinson Crusoe to your chil- 
dren, or write a letter to the Zimes undisturbed, 
while this quiet, steady worker is gliding swiftly 
ee the little frocks and{knicker-bockers by your 
side. 

“In the long run the ‘taxes’ will be paid all the 
easier On account of the sewing machine. They 
must be paid at once perhaps. Still you need not 
wait. This treasure, this helper, this tax-payer, 
this comfort-bringer, this silent sewing machine, 
may be got now and paid for a little at a time, if 
your purse is slender.” 

Then follow, of course, recommendations of one 
such machine in particular, which, as we have not 
been paid for them, there is no call upon us to 
jnsert. Sia 

ae 
“TRY AGAIN.” 
(From an old Montreal Herald.) 
“ Try again ;” that simple sentence 
Hath a strong and earnest power, 
As a household word familiar, 
Even from our childhood’s hour. 
Then, in truth, we might have murmured 
At the oft-repeated strain, 
When to master tedious lessons 
We were urged to “ try again.” 
“Try again;” we liked it better 
When we found the plan succeed ; 
Found that winning followed trying, 
This was a sufficient meed. 
Victory would lose its triumph, 
If it were not earned by pain; 
And the moral conqueror’s watchword 
Is the motto, “ try again.” 


“Try again,” faint souls and fearful, 
Trying makes the spirit strong ; 
With the bravest of life’s victors 
You will win a place ere long. 
“Try again,” bold hearts and fearless, 
Shrink not at the passing pain; 
You have borne too much already 
Not to trust and “try again.” 
“Try again,” from youth to manhood, 
From full prime to age’s night ; 
Life in every phase has trials, 
Fields to win and foes to fight. 
For a time our hearts may falter, 
But the onward path is plain ; 
Disappointment must not daunt us, 
Let us hope, and “ try again.” 
ee 


AN ASYLUM FOR DRUNKARDS. 


A visttor gives the following account of the asylum 
for ero at Binghampton, in the State of New 
York :— 

“The library is an important feature of the 
establishment. A large proportion of those who 
come here for treatment are men of culture and 
intellectual refinement. They seek books of the 
best authors, and on the highest range of subjects, 
and the 1,400 volumes that are now upon the 
shelves have been selected with a view to meet the- 
special requirement thus found existing. Food for 
the craving mind, and opportunity for relaxation,. 
are the principal means relied upon for producing 
that feeling of quiet and content so essential to the 
cure of the peculiar class of patients who take up. 
their abode in this asylum. Whatever will allay 
the horrible nervousness that men who have been: 
in the habit of drinking suffer from is the agency 
that acts most directly asa practicalremedy. There. 
fore, as most excellent adjuncts to the brain-feedin 
which the books bestow, there are provided a billiar 
saloon and a bowling-alley, and a gymnasium and a 
theatre. Those who have often arisen in the morning 
with scarcely moral energy enough to pull on their 
boots, which was when thay were freely pouring 
down their ‘ festive tods,’ astonish themselves here 
by 2, as goes in a reckless manner on the hori- 
zontal bar, or rolling eight-pound balls adown the 
well-planed slope, or walking several miles, in pro- 
cess of continuous games around the tables radiant 
in green cloth. Then these patients—so many of 
them literary and artistic by acknowledged verdict 
of tried criticism—get up among themselves clubs 
and associations, and have lectures and discussions, 
and even dramatic performances that might be re- 
ported with credit to the columns of any leading 
newspaper, and with assurance of infinite interest 
toits readers, And where could more delightful 
conversation be listened to? Men talking who 
have been all over the world, who have given life 
to the daily and weekly and monthly literature of the 
period; who have written books that thousands have 
devoured with ecstacy ; who have made their mark 
on paper and on canvas ; whose pens and pencils 
have been the instruments of producing such things 
of beauty as are a joy for ever. Among few com- 
panies of staid and sober ones of character imma- 
culate, who never have the hankering of excess, 
could there be found such sparkling of wits, such 
inexhaustible stores of erudition, and such wealth 
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of piquant experience as one will meet in a brief 
time spent with these earnest pilgrims fleeing from 
the dread Apolyon that lurksin rum. Now when 
these pilgrims are extracted from the alcoholic 
Slough of Despond into which they have fallen, they 
are weak andspent. Onecf the most powerfulagents 
in recruiting their demoralised forces is sound, 
nutritious, palatable meat and drink. This the 
asylum most bountifully supplies. Since May, 
1867, when the new life of the asylum began, 310 
patients have been received; 230 of them coming 
in during the year which has lately closed. Of 
these 220 have been discharged and 82 remain. Of 
guests thus entertained 146 had wives and 164 
were unmarried, showing that celibacy is either an 
incentive to hard drinking, or that hard drinking 
causes men to avoid family responsibility. The 
habitual drunkards number 163, the periodical 
ones 147. Some came of themselves for voluntary 
relief; others were brought by friends. Suffering 
from one or another form of delirium were 96; 31 
had convulsions; 73 were in general good health, 
but sought escape from the temptation that did so 
easily beset them; and 101 were set down as cases 
in which this sad legacy of moral weakness had 
been inherited. After one trial of the beneficent 
influences of the asylum, 113 left it thoroughly 
reformed. Eleven returned after one relapse and 
four after a second, With no hope of retrieval 25 
were expelled; nothing definite could be ascer- 
tained about 68. Four died and three had to be 
transferred to the madhouse—insane beyond the 
chance of recovery. The average time that patients 
have stayed in the asylum is 123 days. 
ey 


VERY LUCKY! 


Mr. M. Conway, who is writing a series of 
“Saunterings” in England for Harper’s Magazine, 
in a paper on Stonehenge tells the following: His 
coachman was a character. He had been for the 
greater part of his life keeper of Lord Somebody’s 
stud, and an earnest jockey for the same nobleman 
in steeple-chases. “Do nota great many accidents 
happen in steeple-chases?” Tasked. “Yes, sir, a 
goodish few.” “ Have you ever met with many?” 
“Me? ob, I always came off well. I got my ancle 
broke once; afterwards a rib broken; and then 
again a shoulder out of joint. Iwas always very 
lucky, sir, very.” “ Otherjockeys must fare badly, 
then,’ I remarked. “Yes, sir, a goodish few gets 
killed; and most gets crippled for life.” 


INTELLIGENCE 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—On Sunday last the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden was unanimously elected the 
minister of the Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
road, Kentish Town, in the place of the Rev. Wm. 
Forster, who has resigned. Kegretting, as we do, 
the retirement of the Rev. Wm. Forster, the founder 
of the church, rendered necessary by his failing 
health, we cannot but congratulate the congrega- 
tion on having secured the services of Mr. Clayden 
in carrying on the great work, so nobly commenced 
by Mr. Forster, in this populous neighbourhood, 

LiveR000L: ROscOMMON-STREET.—At a special 
meeting of this congregation, held on Sunday even- 
ing last, after the service, a letter was read from 
Thos. Avison, Esq., secretary of the Liverpool Dis- 
trict Missionary Association, stating that the com- 
mittee of the Association had decided to build a 
chapel for the congregation at that end of the town; 
and requesting the congregation to determine 
whether the sitein Roscommon-street, or a piece of 
ground in Netherfield-road North, which had been 
inspected, would be most desirable for the purpose. 
On the motion of Mr. T. E, Stephens, seconded by 
Mr. John Smith, and after some discussion, it was 
unanimously decided to recommend the site in 
Netherfield-road North as most desirable, provided 
it should be found sufficiently spacious. 

Montrosz.—A lecture upon the Doctrine of the 
Trinity was given last Monday night by Rev. H. 
Williamson, of Dundee. The hall was filled, and 
numbers could not get inside. The greatest atten- 
tion was given to the discourse. Afterwards 
attempts were made to take the control of the 
meeting out of Mr. Williamson’s hands, but this he 
would not permit. Several persons expressed 
satisfaction with the lecture. Considering that 
only three lectures have been given in Montrose, 
the prospects are favourable for our cause. 

MoRETONHAMPSTEAD.—The school children held 
their annual tea meeting in Smethurst Hall, on 
Thursday evening, 28th January. They were joined 
by the greater part of the congregation, numbering 
from.120 to 130. There was a splendid Christmas 
tree planted about the centre of the hall, laden with 
choice fruits, principally the gift of Mrs. Hill and 
Mrs. E. Bowring, of Moulsey (Surrey). This school 
owes its birth to Heard’s Charity, and, in compli- 
ance with that gentleman’s request, the proceedings 
of the evening commenced with singing the well- 
known hymn, “Irom all that dwell below the skies,’ 
In conclusion, Mr. Hill exhibited the magie lantern. 
_-Mosstny.—The Band of Faith held its annual tea 
meeting on Saturday the 6th inst. About 150 of 
the members and friends were present. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. D. Berry, the minister, 
Mr. Joseph Heap, one of the secretaries, read the 
report, which stated that the Band is still doing a 
good work. “The present number of members is 
79,.with an average attendance of 36. During the 


past year 46 meetings have been held, 36 conducted 
by the minister and 10 by lay members. The 
missionary section of the Band comprises 18 
members, who collect from the congregation 
and friends small sums of money monthly, 
ranging from 3d. to 6d., for the purpose of 
buying tracts and relieving the poor. There are 40 
women engaged in distributing 921 tracts each 
week. In this department the committee’s efforts 
have been, and still are very much crippled from 
the want of suitable tracts. And they would here 
express a hope that before another year this evil 
may be remedied.” The meeting was afterwards 
addressed by the Rev. F. Revitt, of Mottram, W. 
G. Cadman, of Failsworth, and John Ellis, of Elland, 
and Messrs. A. Buckley and H. Thomas of the Home 
Missionary Board, all of whom spoke of the excel- 
lence of the Band, as a powerful means for develop- 
ing the religious life of the church, The proceedings 
were interspersed by recitations and singing. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—On Tuesday evening 
last a number of friends met in the Schoolroom of 
the Church of Divine Unity to welcome Mr. Robert 
Sharp, the new teacher of the boys’ day school 
connected with the church. Mr. Sharp also occu- 
pies the post of minute secretary of the Northum- 
berland and Durham Unitarian Missionary Society. 
Rev. J. C. Street took the chair; and Mr, Joseph 
Clephan, Mr. Sharp, and the Revs. E. Hopkinson 
and Thos, Leyland took part in the meeting. 

Norrineuam: Curist Cuurcy.— A special service 
in recognition of the commencement of the ministry 
of the Rev. C. L. Whitham took place here on 
Thursday evening last, February 4th. The Rev. A. 
W. Worthington began the service, and gave Mr. 
Whitham the welcome to the ministry. The Rev. 
Dr. Beard delivered the charge to the minister, and 
the Rev. J. P. Hopps the charge to the congrega- 
tion. After the service, a tea meeting was held in 
the schoolroom, upwards of 120 persons being pre- 
sent. The chair was taken by Mr. H.C. Perry, an 
old teacher in the High Pavement Schools. Ad- 
dresses of welcome to Mr. Whitham from the con- 
gregation and from the teachers were read respec- 
tively by Mr. Sands and Mr. Lewis, and warmly 
acknowledged by Mr. Whitham. The Rev. A. W. 
Worthington gave Mr. Whitham a very cordial 
welcome asa minister into the district. Thanks to 
the officiating and visiting ministers, proposed by 
by Warden W. L. Goddard, brought, in reply, in- 
teresting addresses from the Revs. Dr. Beard, J. P. 
Hopps, and W. Shakespeare (Ilkeston), and thanks 
to the choir (who had given several anthems) 
and chairman, brought to a close an evening’s pro- 
ceedings that we hope and trust will be fraught 
with much good and usefulness to this church and 
the institutions connected with it. 

WAKEFELD BAND OF FaiTH: FARSLEY MIssIoNn. 
The first annual tea party of the above mission 
was held in the temperance room, Charles-street, 
Farsley, on Saturday last. Upwards of 100 persons 
were present, Alderman R. M. Carter, M.P., being in 
the chair. Mr. Morton, the secretary, read thereport, 
which stated that the Band of Faith Mission at 
Farsley had now been in existence twelve months. 
A series of doctrinal lectures was given at the 
beginning of the year, and were well attended. 
Out-door meetings were held during the summer 
months, and large numbers of tracts distributed. 
The mission had been entirely self-supporting. 
Addresses were afterwards delivered by the chair- 
man, Councillor Gaunt, Rev. W. A. Clarke, Joseph 
Smith, T. R. Elliott, and J. Bevan.—On Sunday, 
February 7th, the anniversary sermons were 
preached in the temperance room by the Rev. 
Goodwyn Barmby. The attendance was good, and 
the collections amounted to £1. 4s, 

WaXEFIELD.— On Sunday week, the annual 
sermons in connection with the Sunday schools 
were preached by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, of Man- 
chester. On Monday evening the annual congre- 
gational tea meeting took place in Back-lane 
Schoolroom, after which a publie meeting was held, 
the chair being occupied by the Rev. Goodwyn 
Barmby, the mivister of the Unitarian Church, 
who, in the course of his remarks, referred to the 
great loss sustained during the year by the death 
of one who was always ready to aid in every good 
work, Mr. H. Briggs. Mr. Archd. Briggs, the Revs. 
Patrick Cannon, S, A, Steinthal, J. Thomas (Hud- 
dersfield), W. A. Clark (Bradford), J. Smith (Idle), 
J. Bevan (Pudsey), C. Howe (Dewsbury), W. 
Blazeby, B.A.(Rotherham), G. Wooller(Thorne),and 
Messrs, Christopher Todd, S. Whittaker, S. Black- 
burn, and others addressed the meeting. On Tues- 
day evening, the Unitarian Schoolrooms were again 
crowded with the Sunday scholars and their 
parents. After singing an anthem, the prizes were 
distributed by the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. M. H.—Wext week, probably. 

R. E. D.—The article gave the general estimate, and we 
do not see that any yood would be answered by dis- 
turbing it. 

E. B. 8.—There is evidently some mistake, and we will 
try to make out where it Lies. 


A WORKING CHURCH. 


To the Editors.—While I highly appreciate the 
efforts of the offertory system, as so ably set forth 
by the Rey. B. Herford, I think the other side 


should not be lost sight of. I send you a noble 
example for us, in which the average contributions 
of each member is £5 a year. Pray find space for 
its insertion.—Yours, &c., 

2nd Feb., 1869, ANDREW PRITCHARD. 


“The church and congregation at Hare-court 
Chapel, Canonbury, of which Dr. Raleigh is the 
pastor, have just held their annual meeting, 
when reports were presented of the operations 
of the past year. These operations show in a 
very striking manner the powers of voluntaryism. 
During 1868 upwards of £4,300 was raised for 
religious and benevolent objects alone, more than 
another £1,000 being raised by pew rents, which 
are appropriated to the payment of the minister. 
Of the £4,300 above £3,800 was devoted to home 
purposes, the balance being expended on foreign 
objects. These home purposes comprise five 
branch churches—one of them in the most desti 
tute part of Bermondsey—three rooms for religious 
services, and several others for mission meetings. 
Three day schools, five Sunday or ragged schools 
(independent of Sabbath afternoon classes at the 
chapel), two large week evening schools, and 
several small ones; the total aggregate of scholars 
being upwards of 2,000; a home for little boys at 
Farningham, at which thirty destitute children are 
maintained and educated ; and a children’s nursery 
in a destitute part of Islington. In addition to 
these, it appears that there are four penny banks, 
with 1,465 depositors, their deposits during the year 
amounting to £611; five mothers’ meetings, with 559 
members, at which about 430 garments were made 
every month; coal clubs, which distributed 100 
tons of coals; temperance societies, Bands of Hope, 
&s. It was also stated that 7,124 children’s din- 
ners had been given to poor children during the 
year; and that at Christmas 400 families, compris- 
ing as far as could be ascertained about 2,500 indi- 
viduals, had a Christmas dinner sufficient for two 
daysgiven tothem. The church and congregation 
which sustains and carries on all these works is by 
no means a large one. Harecourt chapel will not 
seat, when crowded, more than 1,500 people. The 
church consists of 929 communicants, of whom 646 
belong to the parent church, and 283 to the branch 
churches. The agency by which the work is done 
consists of three paid ministers, six gratuitous lay 
evangelists, six paid teachers,seven monitors for the 
schools, and upwards of 300 members of the church 
and congregation, who give their servicesin various 
ways. One medical man also gives gratuitously 
advice and medicine, and visits the poor connected 
with the various stations. One fact stated by F ; 
Sinclair, the treasurer of the various societies con} 
nected with the home operations of the church. 
was very significant. He seid that they had no 
collectors, either paid or voluntary, for any of the 
societies of which he was treasurer. When they 
had collectors the societies were always in debt 
since they had been discontinued he had always 
been able to report a balance in hand. During the 
year upwards of £2,800 had flowed into his hands 
without a single collector being employed to gather 
it. Such a statement is pregnant with instruction 
to those who would understand the workings of the 
voluntary principle.”"—From the Daily Wews. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Blackburn: CoppEN Hatr.—On Sunday evening, a 
lecture by Mr. J. C. Farn, on Unitarian Christianity. 
Manchester: Uprer Brook-strREET.—On Sunday 

evening, the second of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 


H. Heriord, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 


Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘* Wasting your Snbstance,” the third of a 
series on the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” 


Birth. 


BOYLE.—On the 7th inst., at 1, Grosvenor Terrace, Lower 
Broughton, the wife of W. M. Boyle, of a son. 


WM arringes, I 
BROWN—TATHAM.—On the 4th inst., at the High Paye- 
ment Chapel, Nottingham, by the Rev. P. W. Ulayden, 
Frederick Brown, of Sherwood Rise, Mr to 
Agnes, eldest daughter of T. R. Tatham, M.D., of Weibeck 
Terrace, Nottingham. 5 
DENMAN—WHAPHAM.—On ths 4th inst., ot the Westgate 
Meeting, Lewes, Mr. William Denman to Miss’ Elizabeth 
Whavham. 
HAKTSHORNE—GEORGE.—On the 7th inst., at thé Unit- 


arian Chapel, Snow Hill, Wolverhampton, by the Re®. @. Fe 


Biss, Mr. George Hartshorne to Miss Elizabeth ¢ 
both of Wolverbampton. 


KNOWLES—W HITWORTH.—0On the 9th inst., at  Unit~ 
arian Chapel, Heywood, by the Rey. J. Fox, Mr. mas 
Knowles to Sarah Aun, second daughter of the late Mr. 
Adam Whitwor h, all of Heywood. a 7 

a 
me 
* 


LODGE—SAVILLE.—On the 30th ult., at Westgate Cha 
Wakefield, by the Rev. Goodwyn Barmby, Mr. John 
of Alverthorps, to Miss Mary Jane Saviile, of Wak ] 
SCHWM!D—OLIVER,—On Thursday, the 4th inst., a! 
water-street Chapel, Rochdale, by the Rey. Thomas C ~ 
minister of the chapel, Charles schwmid, of Rio 
to Eliza, youngest daughter of Royston 
Mills, near Rochdale. oes 
Benths. 


HOLMES.—0n the 5th inst., at Boston, 
nearly thirty years chapel-keeper to 
gregation. y 

STEMBRIDGE.—On the 5th inst., x 
bridge, of Crewkerne. ay 
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PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divin'ty 

of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work. ** Histoire 
du Dogme,” &c.; third lecture on Sunday next, February zIst. 
W. H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE. 


ARTER LANE MISSION, FRIAR- 
STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS on behaif of the funds of this 
Mission will be preached on Sunday (morning and evening), 
February 28, at Unity Church, Islington. : 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the subscribers and friends 
Will be held at the Mission Rooms, Friar-street, un Monday 
evening, March Ist, at six for seven o’clock, 

Full particulars will be published in due course. 


LD MEETING HOUSK, BIRMING- 

HAM.—The ANNUAL SERMONS in aid of the 

“BUNDAY SCHOOLS will be preached by the Rey. T. W. 
-CHIGNELL, of Exeter, on Sunday next. 


FPPANK-STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
: The ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL SOIREE will be 
held in the Schoolroom, on Thursday, March 4th, 
Tea at 530. Tickets ls. each. 
Olson y.N Wn Gi, Ce A’ POR 
HAMPSTEAD. 
1869. SUNDAY EVENING SERMONS. 
Feb. 21. “The Atonement of Love.”—Rey. J. P. HAM. 
» 28. “The Family Life of the Church.”—Rey. P. W. 
CLAYDEN. 
March 7. ‘‘ Jesus at the Marriage Feast at Cana.”—Rev. R. B. 
. ASPLAND, M.A. 
» 14. “The Reconciliation of the World to God in Christ.” 
Rev. J. J. TAYLER, B.A. 
April 4. “ Acceptable Sacrifice and Practicable Godliness.” 
Rev. R. SPEARS. 
» Il. “Sermons in behalf of Rosslyn Hill School (Morn- 
ingaud Evening).—Rey. J. DRUMMOND,B.A. 
» 18. “Christian Endurance.”—Rev. T.L. MARSHALL, 
vo» 25. The e opkeenician and her Daughter.”—Rev. J. 
C. MEANS. 
May 2. “ Faith, rie and Charity, these Three.”—Rev. 
’ Dr. SADLER. 
” 9. “The Witness of the Spirit.?— Rev. W. H. 
CHANNING. 


M 


Service begins at seven o’clock, 

SLTERS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

PRESIDENT: The Key. 8S. BACHE. 


‘VICE-PRESIDENTS : 
The Rey. M.GiBvSON; Mr. T. C. OSLER. 


TREASURER: 
Mr. TIMOTHY KENRICK, Maple Bank, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
“BECRETARY: Dr. RUSSELL, Sew Hall street, Birmingham. 


The Directors of this Society desire to draw attention to the 
following addition to the Laws which was made at the last 
Annual General Meeting ot the Society: 

* On and after September 30th, 1869, no Minister shall ba 
eligible for Election as a Beneficiary Member of the Society 


after he has attained the age of fifty-flve years.” 


OULTHPORL 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their frients at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting tu £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 


ViZ.: 
The Southport Congregation ....sesesseeee — a 0 


§. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow ... 0 

— Brooks, Esq., Hill Bank, Hyde. Oe 0 
John Harwood, jun., Esq., Bolton. 500 
Miss Yates, Liverpool............+ 10 0 0 
Wm. Kathboue, Esq., M.P., Liverpool. 500 

H. W. Gair, Esq, Live pool. 25 0 0 

- Mra. Holt, — Liverpool ... 10 00 
rs. Kk. V. Yates, Liver, 200 

. Wadsworth, Esq., Mancheste' 700 

£31T 13 0 


ions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 

ix’ 08. HOLLAND, BA., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
Mr. a Cc. ~~ DLEY, 52, Hoghton-strect, Southport, 

: 1bth, 1569, 2 é i 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


SOCIETY. 

The SIXTY-SECOND SOCIAL MEETING of the Members 
and Friends of this Society will be held at Radley's Hotel, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on Wednesday, 24th inst. 
id a for consideration: “The Progress of Religious 

erty.” 


STEWARDS: 
Mr. ALLEN. Mr. H. GREEN. Mr. J. T. PRESTON. 
Mr. Biss. Mr. KEATING. Mr. R.B.W.TAYLER. 


Mr, G. CARTER, Mr. A. LAWRENCE. Mr. A. TITFORD. 
Mr. B. Donkin. Mr. J.S. Lister. Mr. J. WELLs. 

Tea at six o’clock, and the chair will be taken at seven 
o’clock precisely. 

Tickets, One Shilling each. May be had of the Stewards, at 
Mr, Whitfield’s, 178, Strand, and at the Hotel. 


UNDEK UNIYARIAN CHURCH. 


FY Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) c sts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will bs needed. Toward this sum the follow- 
ing subscriptions have been received: 


oa Bed. 
Subscriptions advertised ......scseseceseee 47619 6 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 50 0 0 
David Gaskell, Esq., Wakefield ............ 25 0 0 
Miss Nettlefold, London ....... a 1010 0 
E. J. Nettlefold, ae London . C 5 5 0 
F. Nettlefold, Esq., London ..... cL! ‘< 5 5 0 
Rey. Goodwyn Barmby, Wakefield ........ 110 


£574 0 6 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
on hed Dundee;and Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 
undee. 


DAILY GOVERNESS WANTED, in 

the outskirts of Leeds, to teach thorough English, 

trench, German, Music, and Drawing; good references re- 
quired.—Address, Box 54, Post-office, Leeds. 

ANTED, RENTS to COLLECT,— 

THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 

John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given, 


N Uncertificated Mistress wishes to obtain 

CHARGE of a School. Would have no objection toa 

Mixed School. Seven years experience and unexc-ptionable 
refer-nces.—Address, Alpha, olfice of the Unitarian Herald. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. References: Jacob Bright, Eeq., 
M.P.; John Alcock, Esq. (Messrs. Ashton, Bros., and Co.), 
Highfield, Bredbury; James Hervey, Esq., Alderley Edge, 
Saml. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 


SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted |” 


by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 

Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his Sch ol after the Christmas 

Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


LADSTONE HOUSE SEMINARY, 
66, UPPER BROOK-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
Principal, Mrs. ROYSLON, 


PrickE 1p. 


Price Threepence. 


IBERTY, THE SPIRIT OF PRO- 
TESTANTISM.—A SERMON preached at Banbridge, 
county Down, by RLCHARD A, ARMSTRONG, 
Soild by Mr. E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, London, W.C.” 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
London: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPH’S NEW WOKK, 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 53. ~ 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * Nhe History of Egypt,” &c. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


AS ISCOUKSES of DAILY DUTY and 
DAILY CARE,” by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 
The Third Edition is now ready; price two shillings. 
“* Readers of sermons will find an unusually rich vein of 
thought in these discourses.”—Public Opinion. 
London: E. T. Whitfield: and all booksellers and agents. 


rEVHE TRULTHS#EK ER, published on the 

first of every month, and edited by the Rev. JOHN 
PAGE HOPPS, is a free and unsectarian review of books and 
events relating to the development of religious life and 
liberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Fesays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order, 
on being furnished with the name of the London publisher, 
Mr. C, Fox, Paternoster Row. 


i Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the usa 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of :eligious 
poetry from Du Lartas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
i. ‘1. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


IANOFORTES on Sale, Hire, Exchanged, 

or Purchased.—_LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 

K ARKH SELLING A GOUD GUINEA 

KNIFE CLEANER, 
KNEEBONE 


Lose no time.’ Send post-office order for 218. 


INNER rhe eerkce Lure oe 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
: - HEREFORD, 174, Cooper-street. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCTATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. 
Chief features of the Office: 
Ist. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
8rd. Prompt settlement of claima. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York street_and_Fountain- 
stree , JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 


ls. 6d. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

NOTTINGHAM.—The HALF YEAR began on Tues- 

day, January 26th, 1869. The new house and schovlrvom, 

recentiy built on the Forest Koad, will be ready foe occupa- 

tion about the end of February. A full pros; ectus may be 

had on application to Rey. EDWIN SMITH, M.A.,, 18, 
Kegent-street Nottingham. - 

Norg.—lour of My. Smith’s private pupils have been pre- 
pared by him specially tor the BA, degree, aud in each 
instance w.th success. 

YDUCALLON IN GERMAN Y.—An Eng- 
lish Lady, long accustomed to tuition, and residing in 
Stuitgart for the education of her daughter, aged 17, wishes 
to RECEIVE into her family Twoor Three YOUNG LADIES, 
whose edcation she would superintend. She is assisted by 
a resident German governess and first-rate masters. Musical 
stuiies at home, or at the Conservatorium. The arrangements 
of the home are planned, as far as it is possible, with reference 
to English life and habits. ‘’erms moderate. References to 
Dr. Carpenter, F.K.8., 56, Regen\’s Park Road, London, N.W.; 
the Rev. Wiliam James, Bristol; and Arthur kyland, Esq., 
solicitor, Birmingham.—Address, E. P., 56, Regent's Park 
}ioad, London, N.W. 


Ce eS a nn 
ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON. 
The ROLL of STUDENTS from the establishment of the 
College in Manchester, in 1786, is Now Ready. 
ALSO, 


‘WORD for SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, 

in Appeal from the Men of Science and the Theologians. 

By JAMES MARIINEAU. : 
Price of ea h, 1s.; or, by post, 1s. 2d. 

May be obtained from Mr. KICHARD ASPDEN, 45, Market- 


| street, Manchester. 


rI\HOUGH I'S on the CONDUCT ofa PURE 
and NOBLE LIFE: a New Work, by the Rev, JOUN 

PAGE HOPPS, will appear in The Truthseeker for 1869.— 

The first portion in Zhe Zruthseeker for January, 1863. Price 

threepence, 

London: C. FOX, 67, Paternoster Row; and all booksellers, 


FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Keferee. 

Ree P. ROBERTS, PLOMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR 

138, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 

Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEBR, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, l’edding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


Oli OE TON WATE IGT G: . 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 

roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
all Mali, Market-street. 

8, 


N KR. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pu and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


O WING to the Ravages of the Vine Disease, 

the Production, and, consequently, the Importation 
into this country of WINE from twe island of MADELKA, for 
a number of years all but completely ceased. The ground 
formerly devoted to the Vine plant was turned into Sugar 
Piantations, Sugar beinga less precarious crop, and sooner 
available for the market than Wine. 

Since the disappearance of the disease, the Cfulture of the 
VINE has again attracted attention, and fora téw years past 
the quantity of WINE made has increased. Thinking there 
might bea trade doneif a good WINE, at a moderate price, 
were offered, we have been at coisiderable pains to 

PROCURE SAMPLES FROM THE [SLAND, 
and have selected one which we can offer at 
‘ 424, PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER........+.....+.26, Market-street, 
Liverpool ...... lL, Lord-street. 
Birmingham sessseseeseereeeeee+20, High street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Jndian Church News mentions a shocking 
instance of parsimony and profanity combined, It 
has actually been “credibly informed” that the 
Rev. R. O'M. Deane, acting chaplain of Emmanuel 
Church, Madras, bas suggested that some of the 
surplices of the choir should be cut up to make 
shirts for the use of the school-boys! 

The other day, a curious illustration was afforded 
in Rome of Catholic consistency. The Pope visited 
one of the oratories, and attended the service of 
forty hours, in expiation of the excesses of the 
Carnival; although it is notorious that this is kept 
up by the exhortations of the priests to the parti- 
sans of the temporal power, and for some weeks 
before it took place the most popular preachers 
called.on their flocks to join in its revelries, as a 
demonstration in favour of the Holy Father, 


It is stated that the Pope is engaged in arranging 
the new hierarchy to be established in Scotland, 
and will shortly nominate two archbishops, who 
are to reside respectively at Glasgow and St. An- 
drews, and ten bishops, designated from the prin- 
cipal: towns of Scotland, Last week, Monsignor 
Charles Eyre, Archbishop of Anazarha in partibus, 
was consecrated Apostolic Delegate for Scotland at 
the Church of St. Andrew delle Valle, 


Mgnr. Alberghini, Dean of the Rota (the chief 
court of judicature), died on the last day of 
January, aged eighty. He was a great miser, and 
several times declined the cardinal’s hat, from un- 
willingness to pay the expenses. He ate only soup 
and broth for dinner, and to the last refused to buy 
necessary nourishment. 


The Fremdenblatt of Vienna states that the Bishop 
of Trieste, being hurt at a demonstration made 
against him by the ultramontanes of that city, has 
gone to Capo d’Istria, where, the day after his 
arrival, he ascended the pulpit, and taking for his 
text the words, “My kingdom is not of this world,” 
demonstrated that the temporal authority of the 
Pope was incompatible with spiritual powers. 


The assassination at Burgosis bringing out some 
curious facts which, but for it, might have lain 
undisclosed. For example, it appears that in the 
district there are no fewer than three thousand 
ecclesiastics, which is one to every nine lay in- 
habitants. Since the Revolution, too, it has been 
found that articles of “many millions in value” 
have been carried off from the churches by the 
priests. The valuables found in the Chapel Royal 
at Madrid have been deposited in the Bank of 
Spain. Among them are three hundred relics, 
for which the late Queen in particular, and pre- 
ceding sovereigns reckoning from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, paid sums beyond count. 


This costly rubbish includes what were palmed off. 


upon the Royal dupes as drops of the Saviour’s 
sweat and blood, and nails from his cross, a piece 
of the manger in which he was born, with bits of 
bone, morsels of vesture, finger and toe nails, &c., 
&e. 


It is hoped that Dr. Gannett, of Boston, who will 
spend some time in Europe this year, may be in- 
duced to take charge of a Unitarian mission in 
Paris. 
The Pall Malt is authority for the following: 
“The other day, while the curé of the Madeleine 
Church was discussing business in the vestry with 
a friend, asmall insignificant looking person entered 
and desired to speak with him. The curé, with his 
well-known air of a tambour majeur (drum-major), 
curtly told him to sit down and wait. The small 
map, however, remained standing. This displeased 
the curé, who exclaimed, ‘Monsieur, I desire you 
to seat yourself.’ Instead of complying, the gentle- 
man paced rapidJy up and down the room until 
the curé, fairly irritated, insisted in so peremptory 
a manner as to compel obedience. In about a 
quarter of an hour, business being finished, he 
turned to the stranger, ‘Monsieur, what is it 
you desire?’ The latter replied, in a thin shrill 
voice, ‘M. le Curé, I wish to inquire at what hour 
to-morrow you will be able to baptize an infant, for 
whom I am to be sponsor?” An hour was named, 
and he was told to write his name, and that of the 
godmother, at full length in the register book, 
which was presented to him for that purpose, To 
the surprise of the curé he wrote down, ‘Francois 
d’Assize, Roi d’Espagne, and Isabella, Reine d’Es- 
pagne.” To complete the scene, there entered 
immediately afterwards the ex-Queen herself, 
attended by another personage, whose face is now 
sufficiently known to the Parisians. They had 
waited until they were tired for the reappearance 
: the ex-King, and had at last come in search of 
m,’ 
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Roman Cutholicism, as we showed Jast week, has 
been peculiarly unfortunate in some of its recent 
manifestations, especially in severity to unfortunate 
offenders, Another has just been given in the case 
of a priest, Father Pirin, brought before the Cor- 
rectional Tribunal of Lyons for cruelty to pupils 
placed under his care. The evidence proved that, 
by a strange refinement of cruelty, he was accus- 
tomed to hang the pupils by the legs to a large hook 
in the wall and then flog them. Sometimes he left 
the poor children for a considerable time with the 
head down, totally regardless of the ill effects which 
such punishment might produce on their health. 
He also frequently made the big boys act as 
executioners and whip the young ones, The court 
sentenced the accused to six months’ imprisonment. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Congregational 
Churches of Anglesea, on Feb. Ist, the following 
indignation resolution was unanimously passed: 

“Respecting the reference made to the religious 
condition of this island at one of the meetings of 
the Evangelical Alliance, held lately in London, 
when the prayers of the united meeting were 
anonymously requested on our behalf, we beg to 
state that while we highly value individual and 
united prayers of Christians for each other, and for 
the world at large, yet we feel aggrieved that any 
party or partiesof men are allowed to employ those 
occasions as opportunities to use epithets which we 
cannot look upon but as the result either of gross 
ignorance or malice in referring to one of the most 
Protestant and Evangelical counties in the United 
Kingdom,” 


The English Independent says: 

“Accepting the statement of a writer in the 
British Quarterly Review that the Free Churches 
of England raise about £3,000,000 per annum for 
religious purposes, we are inclined to credit the 
Congregational. Churehes with a fourth of that 
sum. A few weeks ago we printed a report for 
Union Chapel, Islington, which disclosed the aston- 
ishing fact that the subscriptions of the congrega- 
tion assembling there for the last quarter of a 
century had averaged £2,000 a year for building 
and benevolent purposes, with another £1,000 a 
year for ministerial salary and the maintenance of 
worship. A case is mentioned in our columns 
to-day of a country congregation which for some 
years past has raised more than £1,000 a year, and 
where buildings have been recently erected that is 
not an infrequent occurrence. We have no doubt 
there have been years in which the Congregational 
Churches of England and Wales have subscribed 
a million of money for the spread of the Gospel, 
the maintenance of worship, and for charitable 
purposes,” 

The reports of Mr. Spurgeon’s church shew that 
during the past year the weekly offerings in the 
boxes at the doors, for the support of the pastors’ 
college for educating young men for the ministry, 
amounted to £2,000, or nearly £40 a week, a large 
proportion of which has always been in pence. 
For the same object donations have been re- 
ceived to the extent of £4400 more. For the 
relief of poor members £770 were contributed 
at the communion table, and a sum of £6,600 ex- 
pended for the erection of almshouses for the aged. 
For Sunday and ragged schools, tract and other 
societies, collections made produced nearly £1,000, 
and asum of £1,760 was lent to other churches for 
the erection of chapels in which to worship. Contri- 
butions for Stockwell Orphanage, about £7,000. All 
these amounts are in addition to the rents received 
for the seats, and are therefore purely the result of 
the voluntary principle, and make in all upwards of 
£20,000. 


‘The death is announced, in bis 88th year, of the 
Rev. Robert Eyres Landor, brother of Walter 
Savage Landor, and for forty years rector of Bir- 
lingham, Worcestershire. He was the author of 
The Fountain of Arethusa and The Fawn of Sertorius, 
two semi-classical works full of original and striking 
thoughts. It was pleasant to hear, as we have 
done, bis greater brother speaking with warm en- 
thusiam of his kindness and charity, to which he 
thus refers in one of his latest poems: 

“Thine 
Are also graver cares, with fortune blest 
Not above competence, with duties charged 
Which with more zeal and prudence none perform. 
There are who guide the erring, tend the sick, 
Nor frown the starving from a half-closed door, 
But none beside my brother, none beside, 
In stall thick-littered or on mitred thone, 
Gives the more needy all the Church gives him,” 

At the enthronement of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, conspicuous among the surpliced clergy- 
men appeared a figure in a black gown and fur 
collar, who looked as if the picture of some old 
Huguenot divine had stepped out from his canvas 
to take a part in the ceremony of the day. He 
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was the minister of a congregation who still 
worship in the crypt of the cathedral, and who, 
though they have long since melted into English- 
men and transformed their foreign names into 
native sounds, are the lineal representatives of the 
French and Flemish refugees to whom Queen 
Elizabeth extended a welcome from the persecu- 
tions of the Continent. 


The Convocation of York is to meet next Tues- 
day. It is rumoured that further notice is to be 
taken of the Rev. C. Voysey’s publication, The 
Sling and the Stone, which was formally complained 
of to the last Convocation. 

According to the Freeman, the debts on the 
Baptist chapels in England amount to £150,000, for 
which £7,500 has to be paid annually in the shape 
of interest. The Baptist Building Fund committee 
have put forward a plan for clearing off this 
burden. They propose that there should be an 
annual collection for five years for the purpose,and 
that 44,270, or about one-fifth of the members 
belonging to the denomination, should give an 
annual subscription for the samé end. An alter- 
native plan is that 150,000 members should give a 
penny a week for five years. 

The Protestant Defence Associations are renewing 
their agitation, and at the annual meeting of the 
one in Dublin, when the Duke of Abercorn was 
elected. president, Lord Bandon, the Earlof Erne, 
the Earl of Bective, and others, all sounded the 
note of défiance and “No Surrender.” It was 
stated that 1,024000 copies of the pampblets and 
tracts of the associations had been di-tributed 
through the country, and the late Conservative 
successes in Lancashire were referred to in proof 
of the good work which the associations had done. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


in his “Greater Britain,” after describing the 
together in Francisco, Mr. Dilke remarks, © 

“Tn this strange community, starting more free 
from the Puritan influence of New England than 
has hitherto done any State within the Union, it is 
doubtful what: religion. will predominate. .Catho- 
licism is ‘not fashionable’ in America—it is the 
creed of the Irish, and that is enough for most 
Americans; so Anglicanism, its critics say,is popular, 
as being ‘very proper.’. Whatever the cause, the 
Episcopalian Church is flourishing: in» California, 
and it seems probable that the church which gains 
the day in California will eventually be that of the 
whole Pacific.” at sine 

The Dean of Carlisle has published a protest »gainst 
the letter written by the Rev. A.H, Mackonochie upon 
the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the St. Alban’s case. Dr. Close says the 
letter is a “criminal document,” couched in language 
of intolerable arrogance and indecency,” and asks if 
there is no remedy against such a libel upon Her 
Majesty, the archbishops of the Church, and the 
chief judges of the land, He expresses a hope thet 
“this convicted offender,” whose spirit is chafed 
by defeat, will on reflection perceive that “he has 
published words which every good man of. every 
sect and every party must blush to read.” Observ- 
ing that Mr. Mackonochie avows that he remains 
in the Church in order to “move every power to 
obtain a dissolution of this ungodly - alliance” 
between Church and State, the Dean says, “If 
these are his principles, and this the spirit of the- 
men who are to stand at the helm of our beloved: 
Church when divorced from the State, if. the 
English Church Union and the Ritualist faction 
can have their way in these matters, it is time that: 
all true-hearted members of the Reformed Chureh 
should rouse themselves, and determine whether 
such seditious slanders as these are to be tolerated 
within the Church.” ut ate 

In his speech at Fishmongers’ Hall, last week, 
the Rev. Thomas Binney caused much amusement 
by stating that three young men commenced their 
careers in the Isle of Wight together, and their 
names were Walter Farquhar Hook, Samuel Wilber- 
force, who was a nice-looking, promising young 
man—(laughter)—who made a good speech atone — 
of his (the speaker’s) Bible meetings; and Thomas ‘4 
Binney. (Cheers.) One had become a dean, t! 
other a bishop, and the other was on 
would call the shady side of the edge 
not regret it. (Loud cheers and laugh 
the Bishop of Oxford heartily joined.) 


The Guardian remarks that 
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do nothing to stop this practice, which must tend 
to bring the clergy into discredit? If not, cannot 
the public press lend a helping band ?” 

The Guardian had no occasion to depend on its 
contemporaries for a knowledge of the traffic it 
denounces, since it lends itself to it week by week, 
and in the very number which contains the pre- 


ceding paragraph the following advertisements are 
found: 


“ORIGINAL Manuscript Srrmons.—Three ser- 
mons on Fasting, with illustrations from the Fathers; 
seven sermons on the Penitential Psalms; and five 
sermons on the meaning of the Four Colours and 
Gold in Vestments, at 2s. 6d. each—Apply to A. 
B. C., Sandal Magna, near Wakefield, : 

Szrmons, plain, striking, and original, confiden- 
tially supplied. Terms, 13s. 6d. per quarter. Single 
M.S., for any Sunday, fifteen stamps. Address Rev. 
M. A., 12, John-street, Bristol. 

LENTEN SERMONS now ready. Specimen MS., 

ost free, fifteen stamps. Address Rev. M.A,, 16, 
dgware-road, London. 

PaROCHIAL SERMoNs,—Sound, practical, and ori- 
ginal, Edited by an M.A, of Oxford. Strictly con- 
fined and confidentially supplied to the clergy. 
133. 6d. per quarter. Specimen MS,, 1s. 7d. Ad- 
dress M.S.S., 57, Regent’s Park-road, N.W.” 


In the great nunnery case, our readers must have 
noticed that the Sisters were commonly spoken of 
cas the “religious,” and their life as the “religious 
life.” Any one who has much acquaintance with 
the Continent knows that the use of such phrases 
there has led to no Jittle evil, fostering pharisaism 
on the one side and laxity on the other, and should 
discourage the use of them here. 


The Telegraph, while admitting that complete 
toleration to Catholic convents and monasteries 
could not be denied consistently with the principles 
of civil and religious liberty which we profess, says: 
* “This admission does not exhaust the question, 
whether monasteries should not be under some 
kind of State control. Lunatic asylums, and 
private houses for the custody of insane persons, 
are regularly licensed and visited. Workhouses 
are under official inspection. In every county and 
borough of the three kingdoms there is a regular 
gaol delivery. Houses of correction or detention— 
in fact, almost all places in which it is possible 
that a prisoner should be incarcerated illegally—are 
jealously watched by the law. Why, then, should 
not some similar protection be afforded to the 
inmates of monasteries and other houses of seclu- 
sion? . . . We have not the shadow of an 
excuse for waging war against the mere abstract 
principle of monachism ; but we have a perfect 
right to see that it be not made an instrument of 
cruelty. Of the oppression practised under religious 
terrorism there are infinite degrees and diversities. 
Spiritual influence may be exercised merely for 
pecuniary gain, or the coercive power of a religious 
superior, especially where his disciples are secluded 
from the outer world, may be used in a more tyran- 
nical manner, and the discipline may involve con- 
tinual acts of despicable andingenious cruelty. The 
Roman Catholic community has an especial interest 
in seeing that, the institution of conventual life is 
not subjected to any reproach ; and that the inmates 
of religious houses, who are peculiarly at the mercy 
-of their spiritual guardians, do not sustain any 
illegal treatment.” 

In an address the other day on the restoration of 
Chester Cathedral, the Dean, Dr. Howson, after 
mentioning that the appeal to the diocese had pro- 
duced £20,000, said: 

“With regard to the voluntary principle, the 
-cathedral of Chester was a monument of that prin- 
ciple, as acted upon by Hugh Lupus, when he 
founded the edifice. Those who talked so much 
about endowments should not forget that it was 
entirely to the voluntary principle in the first ages 
that so much was owing; but if they did not sup- 
port endowments by voluntary efforts, they were 
in danger of suffering deterioration, and perhaps 
this in part had been the case.” 


In the Jewish Intelligence, Dr. Ewald gives the 
following case, which may be taken as shewing 
how strong the feéling against Christianity still is 
on the part of many of the children of Israel: 

“A young Jew cametous one Sunday afternoon, 
stating that, by reading the Old Testament and 
the New, he was convinced that Jesus was the 
Messiah, that he wasa native of Poland, and that 
he wou'd have embraced Christianity nearer home 
had be not feared that his parents might come 
and take him away by force. I took him into the 
Wanderers’ Home. One morning he did not make 
his appearance at the Mission-house for daily 
instruction; I inquired for him, when the other 
inmates told me that he had left the house a 
le before the rest, and that they expected to 
et him here. However, the mystery was soon 
up. The mother of the young Jew had 
in Poland that ber son was in Berlin, and 
| to become a Christian; she at once left her 
and went to Berlin in search of her son. 
e the capital of Prussia she learned that 
nm had gone to Hamburg, and to Hamburg 
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dit 


she went, But bere she was told that her son had 
sailed for England, and the poor woman followed 
him to London, A stranger in this great city, she 
was directed to the members of the society above 
mentioned. Two of them took her to the vicinity 


| of the Home, and here they watched till the young 


man left the house, when they laid hold of him 
and took him away. The young man begged of 
them to be allowed to return to the house and 
fetch his little luggage; they would not permit 
him to do so, fearing that we would detain him by 
force.” 

Scotland, which in the late election spoke out so 
nobly in favour of civil liberty, seems about to 
make its voice as clearly heard on behalf of the 
spiritual independence of the Church, At a meet- 
ing of the Free Presbytery of Glasgow, Dr. 
Buchanan made a vigorous assault on the doctrines 
propounded by Mr. Disraeli and Dean Stanley 
concerning the relation between Church and State, 
and set down some of the Dean’s statements about 
the Free Churches of Scotland as “the merest 
moonshine.” The principle on whieh Dr. Buchanan 
based his address was that so long as the Royal 
supremacy in matters spiritual continues to be 
part and parcel of the law of England, it cannot 
fail to be a standing menace to the spiritual 
freedom of all the Churches; and that while 
it is wrong to subject the State to the Church, as is 
done in Popish countries, it is equally wrong to sub- 
ject the Church to the State—the latter being the 
Erastian principle which underlies the whole Eng- 
lish Establishment. Another evil principle, he 
maintained, which has entered the English Church 
is that the clergy are the Church, and that no 
proper place is given to the votes or counsels of the 
laity. Priestly pretensions were, he feared, the 
rule rather than the exception with the clergy. 
From the Evangelical portion of them he looked 
for no help in contending against Erastianism ; 
for, with one or two brilliant exceptions, it hugged 
the very chains which bound it to the chariot 
wheels of the civil power. He then assailed the 
position taken up by Dr. Begg, and said: 

“For Scottish Free Churchmen to be going about 
busying themselves in upholding the civil estab- 
lishment of iastitutions so thoroughly unsceriptural 
in their government, so full of pernicious doctrinal 
errors, and which hold their establishment on terms 
so degrading to themselves,and so dishonouring to 
Christ, is to me utterly incomprehensible. If the 
mere fact of the State recognition and civil estab- 
lishment of a Church be a thing so sacred—so 
essential to the national honouring of God, and to 
the saving of a people from the sin of national 
atheism—as to throw everything else into the 
shade; if, to take for illustration the Irish Church, 
its State establishment be so immense a blessing as 
completely to countervail the gross political in- 
justice that Establishment involves—the false and 
hurtful position in which that Establishment has for 
centuries placed the Protestant faith before the 
Irish people—the intolerance of that unscriptural 
prelatic system which that Establishment upholds— 
the entire surrender of that Church’s spiritual free- 
dom and of the Christian people’s spiritual rights and 
privileges, at the expense of which that Establish- 
ment is maintained--if, I say, the mere State 
establishment of a church be a blessing so inestim- 
able as to cover the multitude of all these sins, then, 
I would ask the Free Churchman who thinks so to 
be good enough to explain why he ever left the 
State-established Church of Scotland? What kind of 
Free Churchism can that be, which, though it could 
not endure the half-disguised and diluted Erast- 
ianism of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, de- 
nounces as a heinous sin, and as an act of national 
atheism, the disestablishing of an institution cha- 
racterised by the black prelacy, and by the openly- 
avowed and double-distilled Erastianism which 
belong to the Irish Church! Those who play so 
inconsistent a part may not themselves be able to 
see it; but surely such Free Churchism must be of 
that peculiar sort which strains at a gnat and 
swallows a camel.” 

‘The Protestant demonstration, which we referred 
to last week, came off in the Manchester Free 
Trade Hall on Monday night; but, “by some 
blunder,” as the chairman said, Mr. Johnstone, 
M.P., and other leading Orangemen, who had been 
advertised, were prevented from attending. Mr, 
Booth Mason, who “had the honour to be the 
deputy grand master of the Orange Association in 
England,” occupied the chair, and delivered him- 
self in a style which spoke volumes for the kind of 
training he had received in the Church which he 
stood forward to defend. After honouring us with 
his notice, by asserting that “the civil and religious 


liberties of the people are in danger from a com- 


bination of Cardinal Cullen and his associates with 
the Radicals, the infidels, and the Unitarians,” he 
proceeded thus: 

“Mr, Gladstone had been kicked out of Oxford 


for not being a Churchman, and he had been kicked 
out of Lancashire for not being a Protestant. The 
Satanic ambition of the Premier reminded him of 
the individual of whom Milton said that he 

‘ Would rather reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 

A thief was a thief, whether he was prime minister 
or peer; and the robber and gpoliator of the Irish 
Church must be a thief. Orangemen represented 
500,000 men, armed men; for they must remember 
that the Bill of Rights gave to all Protestants the 
privilege of beariog arms. Therefore, it Mr. Glad- 
stone wished to spoliate the Irish Church he would 
have to ask 200,000 armed Irish Orangemen. He 
would have also to ask a great army of Eoglish and 
Scotch Orangemen; and he would have to ask a 
vast army in the Canadas; and a vast number in the 
army and the navy too. If Mr. Gladstone wished 
to break up the British empire, or it he liked to 
‘ery havoc, and let loose the dogs of war,’ the 
sooner he started the better.” 

And semi-treasonable trash like this was received, 
we are told, with “great cheering.” We had well 
nigh forgotten to mention that Mr. Murphy was 
present, conspicuous with a broad Orange scarf, 

In remarking on a speech of the Bishop of Lon- 
don, at Sion College, the Church News expresses an 
earnest hope that no Ritualist will leave a stone 
unturned to give bishops of this sort as much 
trouble as possible. It says: 

“Tf they give, we will give; if they take,"we will 
take. But we are not going to quietly submit any 
longer to the orthodox Episcopal bullying of the 
last twenty years.” 


At a meeting of the Church Union, on Tuesday, 
Dr. Pusey read a long paper on the St. Alban’s 
judgment, in which he showed how anomalous it 
was for the Church to be ruled by judge-made law, 
and strongly urged that endeavours should be made 
to get rid of so irresponsible and incompetent a 
court as the Final Court of Appeal. No dissenting 
body, he said, would tolerate this kind of thing. 
True; but no dissenting body is in alliance with 
the State, and therefore under this kind of subjec- 
tion. 

Prince Albert de Broglie, one of the foremost 
leaders of the so-called Liberal Catholic party in 
France, in reviewing M. Guizot’s “ Meditations on 
Christianity” in the Revue des Deux Mondis, ex- 
presses his regret that so eminent a man should 
not be a Roman Catholic; but concludes that he is 
too much of a Frenchman to be a consistent 
Protestant, and says :— 

“Tt is the misfortune of Protestantism in France 
always to appear like a foreigner recently natural- 
ised, whose language unconsciously betrays his 
origin. This is but too easily accounted for by the 
bistory of Protestantism and the long proscription 
to which it has been subjected. The Keformation, 
born ont of France, and imported during a few 
days only, to be soon after violently expelled, did 
not thrive long enough on our soil to receive the 
impress of our national genius. Germany is its 
native land; 1t was educated at Geneva, at Edin- 
burgh, at the Hague. The Reformation con- 
tinues to think and speak like its masters. 
Everything, therefore, in a book of Protes- 
tant piety or Protestant theology surprises the 
ordinary French reader, the questions discussed 
as well as the solutions that are proposed and the 
expressions that are used. These are not the diffi- 
culties that trouble us, still less the answers that 
can satisfy us. We travel through an unknown 
country with strangers who talk before us of things 
we do not understand. Even the language Pro- 
testantism makes use of is not ours, however 
corrrect and elegant it may be. It is always 
more or less the French of the émigré. Like that 
of the colonies founded by exiles atver the repeal of 
the Ejict of Nantes, itis disfigured either by the 
uncouth vocabulary of Germanic erudition or the 
thick intonations of Helvetian French. This want 
of harmony between a Protestant author and his 
French reader, this constant offence to French 
ears, mars the success of the most eminent Protes- 
tant writers. Even eloquence as uncommon as 
that of M. Adolphe Monod has not sufficed to over- 
come this disadvantoge, and to secure to that very 
orator even anaverage celebrity. Hence itis thata 
writer as remarkable as M. Pressensé has not yet 
all the reputationt he deserves. In order to command 
general attention, Protestant books should not be 
always replete with allusions to controversies raged 
beyond the Rhine or on the shores of the Lake of 
Geneva, of which our public has not even heard 
the first word. But that is perhaps impossible, for 
the fate of Protestantism, distracted by a great in- 
ternal crisis, is now being fought out on three or 
four battle-fields, none of which are situated in 
France, and it is natural that those who have en- 
trusted to the Protestant cause their souls and 
their lives should look beyond our frontiers.” 


Hinpiry.—The singing class held a tea meeting 
on Saturday, the 6th inst. After tea, the mem- 
bers of the class and a few friends presented Miss 
S. A. Hoade with a neatly bound copy of Handel’s 
“ Messiah,” as a token of their affectionate esteem. 
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CONVENT LIFE. 


Tye revelations which during the past fortnight 
have been made in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
not by wtra Protestants like Mr, Whalley or Mr, 
Newdegate, but by deyoted Roman Catholics, of 
the working of conyentual life, make us feel more 
strongly than ever how unnatural it is, and what 
a narrowing and mischievous effect it is fitted to 
have upon those who embrace it. One of the 
yows which the Sister, who was plaintiff in the 
case, had to take was, that she “would always 
bear in mind that, by the vow of obedience, she 
had for ever renounced her own will, and resigned 
it to the direction of her Superiors;”’ and that 
she ‘‘ was to obey the Mother Superior as holding 
her authority from God,’’ and “ without hesi- 
tation, comply with all her directions, whether 
in matters of great or little moment, agree- 
able or disagreeable;’’? and this, though she 
was one who was capable of subjecting the poor 
Sister, for the most trivial offences, to a long-con- 
tinued system of yexatious persecution, which 
seemed to have its origin in petty spite, rather than 
in any desire to produce reformation. The case 
brings tomind what Thackeray says, in his “Irish 
Sketch Book,” after he had been visiting an Ursu- 
line convent, near Cork ; 

“Tn the grille is a little wicket and a ledge be- 
foreit. It is to this wicket that women are brought 
to kneel; and a bishop is in a chapel on the other 
side, and takes their hands in his, and receives 
their yows. I had never seen the like before, and 
felt a sort of shudder in looking at the place. 
There rest the girl’s knees as she offers herself 
up, and forswears the sacred affections which God 
gave her; there she kneels and denies for ever the 
beautiful duties of her being—no tender matern- 
al yearnings—no gentle attachments are to be 
had for her or from her—there she kneels and 
commits suicide upon her heart. 0, honest 
Martin Luther! thank God you came to pull 
that infernal, wicked, unnatural altar down—that 
cursed Paganism ! I came out of the place quite 
sick; and looking before me, there, thank God! 
was the bluespire of Monkstown Church, soaring 
up into the freesky—a river in front rolling away 
to the sea—liberty, sunshine, all sorts of glad lite 
and motion, round about; and I couldn’t but thank 
heayen for it, and the Being whose service is free- 
dom, and who has given us affections that we may 
use them—not smother and kill them; and anoble 
world to live in, that we may admire it and Him 
who made it—not shrink from it, as though we 
dared not live there, but must turn our backs upon 
it and its bountiful Provider. I declare I think, 
for my part, that we have as much right to per- 
mit Sutteeism in India as to allow women in the 
United Kingdom to take these wicked vows, or 
Catholic bishops to receive them.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The American Presbyterian says the Southern 
pro-rebel students at Princetown are already in 
open conflict with President M‘Cosh (who, as our 
readers may remember, went thither a short time 
since from Belfast), in regard to admitting coloured 
students to the privileges of the College, 

According to the Pall Mall Gazette, the sale of 
Russian America to the United States has led to a 
difficulty which may give some little trouble. It 
appears that under the Russian régime the Esqui- 
maux and other natives of the country who had 
been “converted” to the orthodox faith, paid a tax 
for the support of the Russian “popes” who had 
been sent among them as missionaries. The 
United States’ authorities, on taking possession, 
declined to collect taxes for the Russian clergy, and 
the people not being disposed to make any volun- 
tary offerings, the popes were left entirely without 
resources. They then appealed to the Synod of 
St. Petersburg, which decided that they should 
remain under the protection and in the pay of the 
Russian Government as before, and be subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Synod. This decision seems 
to be objected to by the United States’ govern- 
ment, which is naturally unwilling to tolerate any 
“ protection” by a foreign Power of persons residing 
in its dominions, and the organ of the Slavophile 
party at St. Petersburg are already warmly pleading 
in favour of their distressed countrymen, 

Rev. T. K. Beecher thinks there is but slight 
difference between Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists. In one church the ministers and elders 
meetin presbytery,and havea dull time,andin the 
other the ministers and delegates meet in associa- 
tion and have a duller time. The Congregationalist 
reminds Mr. Beecher of another difference—“ that 
the Presbyterians hang such offenders as he witha 
Synodical rope, while Congregationalists give him 
all the rope he wants, and let him hang himself.” 

A leading Baptist, writing from Chicago to a 
friend in this country, who had been favourably 
impressed by a visit to the States, says: 


“There is much to admire in our wide, extended 
country, and very much that a thoughtful and ob- 
servant mind would condemn. I am not quite 
sure that many of the evils we see and lament are 
not legitimate sequences of our condition as a na- 
tion made upso rapidly from every kindred, tongue, 
and people under heaven; while the mass is fusing 
and cementing, the foam and dross will rise and be 
consumed before it can assume a purified form, and 
made meet for true use and beauty. We have the 
bigoted and blinded Romanist, the infidel and free- 
thinking German, the volatile and worldly French- 
man, millions of benighted Africans, and the 
prospect now of more millions, by way of the 
Pacific, of the Pagans and idolaters from “ India’s 
coral strands,” and with these come also some of 
England’s best and purest and also some of ber 
worst. We have likewise from Scotland some of 
the noblest of them all, and so far as my lifetime 
observation extends, the Bible-taught Scotch are 
the best recruits to our growing nation that can be 
found within her borders. Now, under this state 
of things, what responsibilities rest upon us, and 
shall we be able to meet them? I tremble when I 
feel their weight, and fear for the result; but I am 
nearly through my work; my years of ‘three-score 
and ten’ are almost run, and I can only look and 
hope for the future.” 


The Rev. Horatio Wood has resigned the office of 
Minister at Large in Lowell, which he has held for 
24 years, and the duties of which, as the directors 
testify, he has ably, diligently, and faithfully ful- 
filled. From the last year’s report, to which is 
added a genera! review of his labours, and which 
shows them to have been productive of a large 
amount of good, we gather that the kind of scenes 
into which a Minister to the Poor is thrown, and 
the difficulties with which he has to contend, are 
very much the same cn the other side of the Atlantic 
as on this. Eighteen hundred and sixty-eight 
seems to have been not less trying there, in Lowell 
at least, than here, 

‘“‘ There was a scarcity of employment, and every 
article of living was ata high rate. Some whole 
families were without occupation, and others could 
only snatch a little employment here and there. 
Tears were shed and hands were wrung that they 
could not labour, when ‘ willing, God knew.’ Half- 
nourished faces appealed for food. Scenes of great 
destitution presented themselves on circuits of 
observation. To drop in at dinner-time upon a 
family of grown persons, and find only a small loaf 
of bread to appease the appetites of six hearty, 
half-famished labourers, might well move any one 
to pity and help. To find a worthy poor widow 
‘out of sewing,’ with only a last brand for fire, and 
only a little food, which a neighbour, about as poor 
as herself, had divided with her, would melt any 
heart to supply the need.” 

The following table shows the countries to which 
the applicants relieved belonged :— 


MAMMOLIVAN cictaestesihentce sas tests eens 475 
PLDBTISDeeontew cencascssecearcueereeces tee 222 
SCOCCHA sr scdiacenccecnsarecebeotectess 196 
Trish Protestant.......ssse00 lexoauchive 71 
Trish Catholics .cusasseccesases oases 68 
French Canadians 1 
Nova Scotian.... 1 


One of thie greatest evils with which the Domestic 
Missionary has to contend in the States, as in our 
own country, is the curse of intemperance, and 
which Mr. Wood believes to be increasing. He says: 

“My experience among the poor has made my 
convictions deeper every year, and my feeling more 
strong with regard to it. And my parting, most 
earnest word to the benevolent would be, if you 
feel for the needy and the suffering,—if you pity the 
friendless, the fatherless, and the widow,—if you 
sigh over sin and sorrow,—if you shed tears over 
ruin,—if you love the brethren and would do good 
in your day and generation,—then let the cause of 
temperance be uppermost in your thoughts, enlist 
your energies, and have your decided countenance; 
urge it, exemplify it with generous self-denial, and 
study and watch and pray to have it prevail.” 


Of the work in which he has been engaged, Mr. 
Wood, in opposition to those who regard it as an 
easy matter, requiring only a little judgment, truly 
says: 

“Tt is a very difficult, complicated, various and 
comprehensive work. For it is a study of man; of 
all sorts of disguises, ever taking on new phases; of 
the passions, appetites and lusts working under veil; 
of individual susceptibilities and resistances; of 
paths which lead to causes; of methods of over- 
coming evil habits, and of over reaching sinful ten- 
dencies; of the influence at command whereby a 
man may be made a man; of principles whereby he 
may sail bravely over the sea of his troubles, and 
run clear of the rocks and quicksands of temptation ; 
of the application of God’s truth so as to uphold 
and save in slippery places. The minister in 
his study pores over his books and thinks, to pre- 
pare himself to teach man. The minister at large 
pores over the book of life, as the pages are rapidly 
turning themselves before him in his every-day 


walk, and he thinks, thinks, and thinks again, as 
he finds difficulties and intricacies hidden from 
those who view from a distance. To solve, to 
grapple, to wrestle successfully, calls for the exer- 
cise of the utmost ability.” 


Mr. Wood may well feel that a full recompense 
has been obtained for the labour and money spent 
upon his ministry when he is able to say: 

“By it suffering has been relieved, principles 
worked into life, vice transformed into virtue, 
idleness become industry, waste supplanted by 
economy, religion dispensed to hundreds whom it 
would not otherwise have reached, children saved, 
young men raised to honour and usefulness, women. 
comforted and upheld, and aged men and women 
laid tenderly away to everlasting rest.” 


Che Unitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1869. 


NURSES FOR THE SICK POOR. 


Ir seems paradoxical, and yet it is true, 
that one of the most difficult things in the 
world is—to do good without doing harm, 
Any one who is familiar with the working 
of the infinitely varied charitable institu- 
tions of our large towns will understand 
what we mean. lt sounds very well to 
talk of a Christianity that does not go to 
the poverty-stricken with a bare and 
barren religious ministration ; but those 
who really try to take them material help 
constantly find that it is most difficult to 
do this without weakening that self- 
reliance and independence which are the 
only hope for their permanent elevation. 
Under these circumstances, we imagine 
many of our readers will be interested in 
hearing of a work which has been quietly 
and unostentatiously carried on here and 
there for some years, and which we believe 
to be at once singularly helpful to the 
poor in their sorest straits, and singularly 
exempt from the drawbacks which accom- 
pany most methods of charity. 

It is now about a dozen years since the 
work of FLrormncr NigHTmGaLE aroused 
a general interest in the whole subject of 
nursing. One of the forms which that 
interest took was an effort to help the 
poor to some better knowledge of how to 
tend their sick, and to do this not by cut 
and dried admonitions or directions, 
but by the skilled and kindly counsel of a. 
well-trained nurse, visiting about in their 
homes in times of sickness, and herself 
helping them to do what is needed. Sick- 
ness is a hard time ameng the poor. Itis 
the time when they most need a little 
extra in the way of food, but yet are least 
able to procure it. Even if they are able 
to get the requisite material for the sick- 
room diet they do not know what to do 
with it. They have not very sound views. 
of how to live when in health; as to what. 
should be done in sickness their ideas are 
still more chaotic. Medical men are aware 
of this, and half of the hopelessness of their 
work amongst the poor arises from the fact 
that they know it is utterly useless to 
give directions either as to treatment 
or diet. al | og 

The plan that has been adopted to — 
meet this difficulty is to divide a town 
into districts, and in each to place a 
nurse who has, for a year or two, been 
passing through a course of trainir 
some of the hospitals in which the n 
is most systematically mana 
nurse’s work is carried on 
direction and supervision o 
ladies superintendent ; which 
double purpose of cheering an 
ing the nurse in an ar : 
giving her the decision of an 


pe 
above her own to fall back upon 
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ing the often unreasonable applications 
that are made to her. 

This work has for some years been car- 
ried out largely in Liverpool, and to a less 
extent in Manchester and one or two 
other towns. It is a perfectly unsectarian 
work, though single congregations often 
undertake to support a district. And we 
believe that the universal testimony of 
those who have watched its actual working 
is to the very great good which it accom- 
plishes. The writer has himself been for 
several years intimately connected with 
the working of one of these districts in 
a dense poor quarter of a large town, 
and has witnessed in many cases its 
peculiar usefulness. There is probably 
no form of help which is so free 
from liability to imposture. The nurse, 
in her constant going in and out amongst 
the homes of the poor, soon discovers 
the true character of those she visits ; 
moreover, there are no times in which 
help can be given with so little risk of 
destroying independence as those of sick- 
ness. It is the attempt to supplement 
the ordinary income in ordinary times that 
saps the self-reliance of the needy; but 
when one of the household is struck down 
by sickness, the personal giving in the 
home itself of such help, in kind advice 
and firm, skilful tending, with now and 
then some of those medical comforts which 
it is impossible for the poor to get for 
themselves, not only touches the heart 
with a sense of being mercifully cared for, 
but often restores the bread-winner of the 
family to his work, weeks, and sometimes 
months before he would otherwise be strong 
—in many cases even saving life—and so 
preventing the struggling and deserving 
poor from having to come upon the parish. 
And there is a simplicity about the whole 
plan which impresses us in its favour. 
There is none of the fussiness which dis- 
figures much of the charity of the day. 
These nurses haye no uniform, they go in 
no religious character. We have heard 
of a patient in one of those London 
hospitals which are under the care of a 
Protestant sisterhood, who complained 
ruefully that she got three prayers for one 
poultice. There is no such danger in this 
work, however. Yet the nurse, as she 
goes in and out among the sick people of 
her district, is often able incidentally to 
be a help to soul as well as body. Many 
a time she is asked to get some minister 
to call and see the people. Many a time, 
too, as they are getting better, she is able 
to put in a word for sobriety and cleanli- 
ness, and more careful, provident habits. 
And she is perhaps able to do this almost 
the more effectually because she does not 
do it professionally, but only from the 
human sympathy and in the friendly 
intercourse that grows naturally out of 
her unobtrusive work of simple healing. 

It is not the least noteworthy feature 
of the plan that it presents one of those 
openings for the useful occupation of 
women, for which of late years so many 
people have been casting about. This is 
no work to be taken up for a morsel of 
bread, or done as a menial office. It is a 
work for which, indeed, the humblest, with 
the requisite natural aptitude, may be 
trained, but it is also a work which has 
in it scope for the highest culture and the 
purest Christian heroism; and to be done 
efficiently, either by the educated or the 

lowly, it must be taken up in the true 
ministering spirit of one going about 
doing good, and glad to spend and be 
yent in the service of the suffering and 


the poor. We can think of no nobler 
task to which any woman of the middle 
class could devote herself, who has no 
special home cares to occupy her, and who 
desires some interest and pursuit in life, 
perhaps is even obliged to seek some 
occupation for the means of living. It is 
a true, beautiful womanly work; a work 
of ever deepening interest; a work 
crowded with opportunities of most blessed 
help to those who most need help; a work 
in which any Christian woman might be 
glad and thankful to live, and, if so were 
Gon’s will, proud to die. 


HELP FOR 


DUNDEE, 


WE wish to put in a word on behalf of an 
appeal, which many of our readers will have 
received privately, and which all will have 
seen in our columns, for assistance towards the 
building of a chapel at Dundee. This congre- 
gation, formed only a few years ago, has been 
steadily increasing under the ministry of the 
Rey. Henry Wi1ziraMson, until it is neces- 
sary that it should be in a home of its own. 
Those who know how hard it is for Unit- 
arlanism to make open way in Scotland, can 
appreciate the efforts that have gradually won 
a strong foothold for it in this great and 
increasing manufacturing town, and we feel 
very strongly that those efforts have fairly 
earned the right to ask help of our congrega- 
tions in England. Our churches in Scotland 
are very few, and cannot be expected to carry 
through a work of this kind without aid, and 
we hope that our English readers will not wait 
for special personal applications, but send the 
friends at Dundee such liberal and ready help 
as may enable them to build a good substantial 
church. 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. ; 
By Brooke HERFoRD. 
VII, THE METHOD OF THR OFFERTORY. 
Tn the last paper I tried to set forth the principle of 
the offertory—the association of sacrifice with 
worship. I showed how the natural and almost 
universal idea has been to connect the offering of 
worship with the offering of a portion of one’s 
substance. The modern plan of pew rents and 
annual subscriptions leaves the contributing of 


: what is needed for the support of the church’s wor- 


ship and work to find what place it can among the 
quarter’s and half-y2ar’s bills, and with all but very 
well-to-do people it must be onlya poor, inadequate 
place it finds there. In the otfertory we restore it 
to its true place among the other acts of worship, 
asking people to do it as an act of sacrifice, leaving 
every man to do what in his heart he is willing to do. 
The moment this is appreciated, it will be under- 
stood why we have the offertory as an actual part 
of the service. With us at Strangeways, and in 
most of the congregations where the offertory is 
adopted, the plan pursued is this. At the close of 
the sermon a voluntary is played, and the offertory 
bags—neat cloth bags into which the money falls 
almost noiselessly—are handed round, the collectors 
giving them to the person at the end of each seat, 
by whom they are handed on, and so passed from 
one to another. No one can see what another 
gives, the whole thing is done very quietly, cccu- 
pying from two to three minutes, and then the 
service closes with hymn and prayer, as usual, 
Some people say, “ why not postpone it to a box 
at the doors?” Precisely because our very object 
is to associate it as closely as possible with the 
worship, to make it a part of, not merely an accom- 
paniment of, the service. We don’t want it thrust 
outside the sacred time, as if it were a little business 
detail of which we were kalf ashamed. Let it 
indeed be done as quietly as possible; let care be 
taken to avoid all needless noise, not because we want 
to have the offertory as though we had it not, 
but simply for the same reason as we dislike to hear 
the rattle of the organ keys, or the wheezing of the 
bellows; allshould go smoothly and quietly through 
the offertory as through any other part of the ser- 
vice, It seems the fittest thing that the time during 
which the Offertory tukes pluce should be a little 
space for silent thought and devotion, and that the 
offering itself should be given with a few words 


| uttered in one’s own heart, a momentary prayer of 


consecration, sucb, for instance, as I imagine comes 
natural to most people on receiving the bread and 
wine at the Communion. I am aware that there is 
this drawback, that until all people come to have 
this deeper feeling about the offertory there will 
always be some who will merely act as if it were 
not a part of, but an interval in, the service. So 
they will be likely te spend that interval in looking 
about them. But then the offertory only shares in 
this liability along with other universally acknow- 
ledged parts of the service. There are some people 
who merely look about them even during the 
prayer, and many who, under cover of the hymns, 
engage in a little occasional conversation. It will 
not be in a day ora year that society will recover 
the old feeling which constitutes the real difference 
between supporting a religious institution as a 
matter of business, and giving an offering of one’s 
substance as a part of one’s religious worship. But 
I believe that the old feeling may be brought back, 
and that in proportion as it is recovered our whole 
church life will be strengthened and enhanced, 
And in what bas been said lies the real answer to 
all objections founded on the feeling that there is a 
sort of mild compulsion practised in passing the 
offertory bag from hand to hand during the ser- 
vice. That collections taken during the service 
often have infused into them a certain element of 
compulsion is quite true, but it is by collecting on 
open plates and other similar devices for making. 
the amount of the gift as public and conspicuous as: 
possible. But wherever the offertory has been 
adopted, both in our own and other religious 
bodies, universally, as far as I know, there has been 
a careful endeavour to makeit as private and secret 


‘as possible. The “ box-at-the-door” plan is an utter 


failure and delusion, not because it fails to compel 
people to give, but because it does not put the 
matter fairly before them. People are busied with 
something else as they are going into, or coming 
out of a plice of worship, They forget it till they 
are close upon the box, and then they have their 
children by the hand, or they do notlike to stop to 
get their money out, and they think, “Ob, it will. 
do next time,” and so pass on, and next time it is. 
very likely forgotten again. It is not that they 
want compelling; it is that they want the matter 
putting fairly before them, and putting before them 
as a part of their worship, and that, like the other 
acts of a congregation’s common religious service, 
is is best done by all together, at a time set apart 
for it. 

It is as absurd to talk of any moral compul- 
sion being exercised in this way, and of its being a 
throwing overboard of the professed spiiit of free: 
will offerings, as it would be to talk of its being 
moral compulsion to prayer, or a violation of 
spiritual liberty on the subject of singing, for the 
minister to say, “let us pray,” or to give outa © 
bymn. To a Quaker who comes in to our worship, 
even these things seem to have something of moral 
compulsion in them. Our answer is, “We are 
agreed in regarding prayer and singing as a fitting 
part of ourregular worship, and therefore we arrange 
for it accordingly.” And the same answer holds 
good for the offertory. “Giving, also, is a fitting 
and worthy element in religious service. It seems 
to us as appropriate as the hymn or the prayer. 
We believe it is as acceptable to God, if done in a 
truly reverent spirit, the spirit of people offering their 
best for His work and service. We therefore arrange 
our service so that an offertory shall be an integral 
and essential part of it.” And I can only say that. 
our experience at Strangeways is that after people: 
have got over the first strangeness of it they like 
it. Perhaps there are none who like it so much as 
the poor and the children; just because, while they 
have as much pleasure in giving according to their 
ability as others, the offertory for the first time 
enables them todo so without painful pressure, 
and without any wounding of their self-respect by 
bringing their lesser contributions into open con- 
trast with those of others. 


A STATESMAN’S PRAYER. 


Tur following prayer, which was found in the 
private drawer of Sir Robert Peel’s dressing-case, 
after his death, might well be made their own by 
others in a like position at present :— 

“ Great and merciful God, Ruler of all nations, 
help me daily torepuic to Thee for wisdom and grace 
suitable to the bizh office whereto Thy Providence 
has called me. Strengthen, O Lord! my natural 
powers and faculties, that the weighty and solemn 
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interests with which Thy servant is charged may 
not greatly suffer through weakness of body, and 
confusion of mind. Deign, I beseech Thee, to ob- 
viate or correct the ill effects of such omissions or 
mistakes in my proceedings as may result from 
partial knowledge, infirmity of judgment, or 
unfaithfulness in any with whom [ may have 
to do.. Let Thy blessing rest upon my sove- 
reign and my country. Dispose the-hearts of 
all in high stations to adopt such measures as 
will preserve public order, foster industry, 
and alleviate distress. May true religion flourish, 
and peace be universal Grant that, so far as 
may consist with human weakness, whatever 
is proposed by myself or others for the general 
good may be viewed with candour, and that all 
wise and useful measures may be conducted to a 
prosperous issue. As for me, Thy servant, grant, 
O merciful God! that I may not be so engrossed 
with public anxieties as that Thy word should be- 
come unfruitful in me, or be so moved by difficulty 
or opposition as not to pursue the narrow way 
which leadeth unto life. And O, most gracious 
Father! if, notwithstanding my present desires 
and purposes, I should forget Thee, do not Thou 
forget me, seeing that I entreat Thy constant re- 
membrance and favour only for the sake of our 
most blessed Advocate and Redeemer, Jesus Christ, 
to whom with Thee and the Holy Spirit be glory 
forever. Amen.” 


A CLERGYMAN’S INVITATION. 


Dr. Mirtzr, of Greenwich, lately put forth the 
following earnest invitation to those of his 
parishioners, more especially among the working 
classes and the poor, who seldom or never attend 
public worship :— 

“Tt would be easy for me to write to you coazr- 
ingly ; to treat you as big children; and to flatter 
you. It would be easy to write to you scoldingly ; 
to rate you and rail at you, as if well nigh all the 
wickedness in Greenwich and throughout the king- 
dom, was among the wage-paid classes and the 
poor. Iwill write neither coaxingly nor scoldingly, 
but asamanto men. Why write at all? Because 
I have a heavy responsibility. I cannot be rid of 
it. I may forget it, or trifle with it; but I cannot 
be rid of it. God has put me, among others, here, 
as a shepherd and a watchman over souls. It is 
not enough that a shepherd feed the sheep which 
are safe in the fold. If there be any sheep astray, 
he must go after them and findthem. The watch- 
man must give warning of danger, I am respons- 
ible not merely for giving relief tickets to the 
poor; nor for keeping up schools for your children. 
Not merely for marrying, and churching, and bap- 
tizing, and burying. But, first of all and above all, 
for seeking to save your souls; to get you ready for 
death, for judgment, and for eternity. I am 
responsible for this—that every man, woman, and 
ebild, in this parish, should hear the good news of 
God’s love—that your Father in heaven has no 
pleasure in your death—that He has given His 
Son to die for you, and is willing to give His good 
Spirit to them that ask Him—that He warns you to 
flee from His wrath, to break off from sin—quar- 
relling, foul words and deeds, drunkenness, swear- 
ing and cursing; that He now offers you a free and 
full pardon for the biggest and blackest sins; that 
He invites you to Himself and to a blessed home of 
rest and peace and joy, where the din of this 
world’s strifes shall not be heard, nor its sins nor 
its sorrows felt, nor its tears shed. 

“OQ sirs, we have many things—great things— 
glorious things—to say to you. Good news indeed}! 
Good for you, while you live and toil and suffer. 
Good for you, when you come to die. Good for 
you, when you pass into your Maker’s presence. 
Good for you, when you stand before His bar of 
judgment. But, Sunday after Sunday, your place 
in Church is empty. Many, thank God! come. 
But not you. Youare neither at God’s house; nor 
at God’s table; nor at the schoolroom lecture; nor 
at the Bible-class. We long to see you. Why will 
ye not come? Be honest. Deal truly with your- 
selves. Don’t cast about for some fault to find 
with the parsons. You cannot say that the parsons 
of Greenwich don’t care for you. You won't say 
it. Your wives know better. Your children know 
better. You know better. Iam not your enemy 
because I tell you the truth. You are careless. 
You put off your soul’s business. Too many of you 
are slaves to drink. 

“We know that it is sometimes said that the 
sermons are so dull that people don’t care to sit 
them out. But, first, there is the duty and the 
privilege of the public worship of Almighty God. 
And, as thousands of men in Greenwich—and very 
many thousands elsewhere—do come and listen 
thoughtfully, often with rivetted attention, and 
with profit,—many of them men of powerful intel- 
lect, and of education,—what is worth their hear- 
ing—and what multitudes of them hear with 
pleasure and gratitude—cannot be unworthy of 
your attention. The truths which we preach come 
home, they tell us, to their business and bosoms: 
why should they not to yours? Let me then, with 
very earnest entreaty, beseech you to come to our 
special services, arranged on purpose for you, in 
the parish church,” 


ROBERTSONIANISM. 


In the Revue Chretienne, the editor, Dr. E. de Pres- 
sensé, has three essays on F. W. Robertson and 
M. Verny, whom he regards as his counterpart in 
the French Church, the conclusion of which we 
give :-— 

“Verny and Robertson have, each with his own 
individuality, shown us how much the labour of 
great minds, even in the bosom of steadfast faith 
in Christ, is deep, vast, and sad in the present 
day! Since they have left the world this labour 
is far from having been relaxed. We well know 
how it is in France. England is neither less affected 
nor less disturbed; witness the Catholic reaction, 
and the development of the bold, stoical Christi- 
anity of which ‘Ecce Homo’ is the highest and 
most brilliant manifestation. It would be puerile 
to ignore that which constitutes the special danger 
of the tendencies of the present day,—the in- 
sufficiency of all the orthodox beliefs. We 
can only come to one conclusion, and that is 
the necessity of following with faith and freedom 
the development of our theology. All those who 
have obained for themselves the answer to the 
question, What must I do to be saved? and who 
live a life in Christ, have found a safe harbour. 
But they ought not to go to sleep; they should 
unite to bestow religious knowledge and peace to 
all sincere seekers. They should at once give way 
to the legitimate requirement of connecting more 
clearly the element of religion with moral science. 
It is only in this manner that we may avoid those 
distortions which are the symptoms of disorder. 
We believe that we also bave a Church of the future 
which, the reverse of old Rome, shall recruit itself 
from all the good elements of all existing churches ; 
which shall give us worship without idolatry, the 
most practical morality, and the most accurate 
teaching, without dullness. This will be a meeting 
on the same level of pilgrims who have hitherto 
pnrsued different paths. Doubtless behind the 
platform another higher stile will be discovered, 
and so in succession until we have reached that 
glorious eminence where we shall know even as we 
are known, amidst the splendours of triumphant 
love. Present pursuits will inaugurate one of those 
great fusions which are born only in the sphere of 
active religious thought. This is the law of our 
history. We do not complain of it, for, after all, 
we only seek to explain more clearly to ourselves 
that which we know and have already. He who 
posse$ses Christ has all things. We do not under- 
rate the troubles of these transitive periods. I 
cannot finish better than by quoting a sentence 
from that generous Lébre, whose death suggested 
such eloquent words to Verny. It 1s nearly a 
quarter of a century since these words, hitherto 
uppublished, were written, but they are as ap- 
propriate to-day as ever :—“ They who work for the 
future should seek solitude, as did the prophets of 
former times, but, after their example also, they 
should fill it with their prayers, and hold them- 
selves in restraint in God’s presence; they should 
ask for help for themselves and for the outlying 
world with fervour and lowliness.” 


MR. BEECHER AND MR. SPURGEON, 


In the ‘Central Baptist, an American publication 
Dr. Burlingham thus sketches these two famous 
preachers : 

“Mr. Spurgeon never studies, as the term study 
is generally understood He takes a text in his 
hand, and if it cracks open at once, he preaches 
what it reveals; if it remains sealed, and his mind 
does not take to it, he drops it for the time being 
and selects another. He never doggedly lugs and 
tugs over a subject just for the purpose of making 
a sermon from it. One of his finest points as a 
preacher is the ease and naturalness with which he 
makes sermons. In this he has positive genius. 
His sermons are very simple; a child can under- 
stand them. His method is generally textual. 
Nothing in a text escapes him. If he sometimes 
carries analogies farther than a fair interpretation 
warrants, he always does good, even in this, for he 
never allows his fancies to lead him into the merely 
speculative and the useless. He never elaborates 
his discourses as to style. They are neither 
written nor wrought out mentally as to lan- 


guage. They are delivered naturally and with 
unabated fluency. His voice is full and even in its 
volume. He makes his points with consummate 


tact and aptness. He has noclap-trap, not a particle 
of it. He resorts to no rhetorical artifice. He has 
no mannerism. He is straightforward, earnest and 
manly in his way of preaching. He never whines, 
and never affects emotion. He never uses acrying 
voice. You feel tbat in all he says his purpose is 
todo you good, He aims at your religious nature 
always. With such powers of sermonizing, such 
ability to make the desired point—to aimfright and 
to hit right—such power of extemporaneous utter- 
ance, such simplicity of style, and such a ringing 
and effective voice, and with all these resources 
added to by the most perfect self-control and by an 
unconquerable earnestness of purpose to do good by 
meeting the wants of our religious nature, Mr. 
Spurgeon cannot fail of permanently wielding the 
mighty power he does in the modern pulpit.” 


Describing the American preacher, Dr. Burling- 
ham says: 

“Mr. Beecher does not try to appear learned 
and profound, He studies, but does notplod. He 
reads, observes, thinks for the purpose of keeping 
his mind full, not of exhausting it upon any 
one subject or line of investigation. Every thin 
that goes into bis mind by eye and ear, as we 
as from reflection and books, let it pertain to 
theology, religion, politics, society, nature, industry 
commerce, poetry, or philosophy, comes out at his 
bidding in a sermon, His mind readily transmutes 
into available material for his purpose whatever it 
touches. You never heard Mr. Beecher speak 
without being impressed with the exhaustlessness 
of bis resources. He is many-sided, or capable of 
taking views from all sides of a truth, He is bold 
enough and great enough not to trouble himself 
about appearing consistent when he is presenting 
one phase of any great subject. He does not stop 
to make what he is saying tally with everything 
else he ever suid upon some other side of the same 
subject, nor to make it comport with some given 
theory. With all his brilliancy, he is free from 
flippancy and smartness. His spirit and purpose 
are always sober and earnest in discourse. While 
possessed of great power in extemporaneous speech, 
he generally write his sermons. His most striking 
and eloquent passages in delivery, however, are 
unwritten. When he leaves his manuscript for the 
time, and stands aside from his desk, then be 
warned of the coming torrent, If these two greatest 
of living preachers would exchange pulpits for a 
few months, the good people of both countries 
would be gratified by such an example of inter- 
national Christian courtesy.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


AT LAST. 
(ALTERED FROM THE GERMAN.) 
Tux old king lay a-dying, then summoned he his 


son 5 

His band, while fondly clasping, he pointed to the 
throne: 

“ My son”—the voice was trembling—* my son, this 
throne is thine! 

But, with my crown forget not these farewell 
words of mine: 

To thee the earth appeareth a home of joy and 
mirth, 

But, oh! my gon, this is not so; learn scon its real 
worth ! 

BPs one drop of pure happiness, of sorrow thousands 

ow, 

And though in joy we sometimes reap, in tears we 

mostly sow.” 


The king’s last words were spoken. The son re- 
garded not; ] 

In May light smiled the earth on him, how happy 
was his lot! 

With joyful brow the throne he mounts, and all 
the world shall see, 

Despite his father’s gloomy fears, how happy he 
will be. ; { aed 

Upon his turret roof he hangs, that all may plainly 
hear, ; 

A little bell, whose silver tones shall echo far and 
clear ; fa ier 

The silken cord he'll stoutly pull whene’er, with true _ 
joy blest, ; 

His heart o’erflows ;—he fondly trusts the bell will 
seldom rest. 


And day by day advances, bathed in clear rosy — 
light, 

But evening’s shade approaches, and none was 
happy quite; 

With longing hand he reaches oft towards the 
silken string, ; 
But, stay! some memory fills his soul—the clear — 

tone does not ring. 
Once, brimming o’er with Friendship’s joys, he 
steps before the bell, 
“My happiness, my bliss,” crizd he, “to all the 
world L'il tell!” 

Alas! a messenger stands there, and with sad looks 
speaks he: / 
“Betrayed art thou, oh king, by him thou lov'dst 
so tenderly!” 


But has he not his infant son, with bright and 
laughing eye, ity 
“The bell my happiness shall ring,” spoke he right 
metrily; ae, 
But is that hour God’s angel comes, and raises, all 
in love, 
Th parent’s joy from earthly ills to heavenly arms 
above. " ' hpi 
Still the brave king despairs not; there stretches — 
his fair land, firs! 
And treasures of great worth within his strong ¢ 
mighty hand ; ; 4 y 
Green meadows teeming rich, and ripe corn s| 
ing high, r 
And willing hands to labour, and o’er all Go 
sky. ' hi 
He stands before his window and gazes lo 
While smiling cot and mansion bis happi 
sound ; vio. to of 


They rush into his presence and fall upon the 
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“O, king! the foe’s at hand! to the window once 
again! 

See’st thou the the valley filled with smoke, our 
peaceful homes in flames !” 

With glowing cheek the king must seize the sword, 
and not the bell, 

fal gud shall its silver tongue his happiness e’er 
e 


His hair is silvering fast ; not once the joyous sound 

He thought in youth so oft to hear, has echoed far 
around ; 

And if sometimes a happy thought illumes that 

atient brow, 

The little bell—the silent bell—is nigh forgotten 
now. 

Before the window sitting, the dying monarch hears 

Voices and sighs low mingling with sobs and chok- 
Ing tears: 

“What means this,” asked he feebly: “why grieve 
they in my land?” 

“Oh, sire, the father’s dying! below the children 
stand!” 


“Let ye my children enter. And do they then love 
me?’ 

“To save thy life they’d yield their own, oh, king, 
how readily!” 

Then poured with hasty steps the crowd into the 
quiet room, 

To see the king, to touch his hand, all longingly 
they come. 

“You love me, then, my children ?” From thousand 
voices—“ Yes!” 

The monarch’s face bright blushes, it beams with 
happiness ; 

He looks to heaven,—he rises,—the bell hangs o’er 
his head, 

One pull he gives—it rings out clear—the king falls 
smiling dead! 

E. M. H. 
——_.4. ss — 


EASTER ISLAND. 


Aw officer cruising in the South Pacific gives an 
interesting account, which we present a little 
abridged, of this island and its inhabitants, men- 
tipael by Captain Cook, 

This island ( in lat. 27,10, lon. 109.30 ) is one of 
the most curious in the Pacific, and is, I believe, 
with the exception of Pitcairn Island, 1,500 miles 
from any inhabited land. It is about thirteen 
miles by ten in its widest part, and is exceedingly 
volcanic. It contains a great number of craters; 
one of them is a splendid specimen, fully 600 feet 
in depth, and the width at the bottom about 4,000 
feet. The view of the interior is very grand, one 
side being open towards the sea in a perfect semi- 
cirele. The place has hardly been visited by Euro- 
peans since Captain Cook spoke of it, and as he 
was ill during his yisit, the account given by him 
was meagre. The people had a bad reputation for 
cannibalism, and this caused traders, and even 
whalers, to give them a wide berth. The inhabit- 
ants now number about 900, but they are fast dy- 
ing out of consumption, and want of proper food; 
in fact, they are not very far from starvation. 
About four years ago some Peruvian ships came 
and kidnapped 1,800 of them, and this in a great 
measure accounts for their wretthed condition, 
as the children, women, &c., left could not culti- 
yate the land even in the ot degree which the 
men are able to do. Two of the kidnappers were 
afterwards caught by some of the people, who made 
short work of them; in fact, killed and ate them 
up. These islanders speak almost the same lan- 

age as the Marquesans, but are as a rule much 

ess robust. The old men are apparently much 
the strongest, some of them being powerful-look- 
ing fellows. 

Captain Cook alludes to the large stone 
images he saw here. Bearing this in mind, we 
organized a search, and met with great success. 
We found at least 150, and no doubt there are 
many more. Some of them are enormous, over 
30 feet high by 9 wide. I saw one 22 feet long and 


14 wide. They appear to have been cut or carved | 
with stone chisels, and are believed to be the work | 


of a former race, now perhaps extinct. At any 
rate, it is strange to find such remains on an 
island so entirely isolated, inhabited only by gav- 
ages, ap arently, quite unable to conceive the idea 
of making ariythmg of the sort. Most of these 
images have been thrown down on theirfaces, and 
soremain ; but m the side of the crater of a large 
wolcano at the far end of the island there are six- 
teen, all standing upright; outside the crater there 
are also a number Of others all in the same post- 
tion. This desolate crater, guarded as it were 
within and without by these hideous, still stone 
‘men, is a spectacle almost worth the ‘voyage. It 
‘is clear that once the place must have been densely 
4 Se ulated, because some of these images weigh 
4 etween twenty and thirty tons, ‘and, besides the 
| ‘quantity of work in carving them,it musthavebeen 
‘immense labor and have required ‘great strength 
_ tocarry them for miles over a rugged and difficult 
- ‘country, and rear them upright where they stand. 
_ Perhaps atone time they may have had a king or 


spears and clubs from them, but find them lazy 
and unwilling to work at cultivating the ground. 
They are in great fear and awe of the priests, 
which is, perhops, necessary to their safety, as 
these savages are born cannibals, and there is no 


saying when their horrid instinct may not break 
out. The first priest came alone, about three years 
ago. As soon as he landed he was robbed, and 


was to have been killed and eaten, but the chief 
interfered and chose to have him for his slave. For 
some time he worked in that capacity, and more 
than once his life was attempted, but he always 
managed to escape. The next who came was the 
senior priest, a Frenchman, a most resolute-look- 
ing man, with avery powerful and determined cast 
of physiognomy. The moment he landed they 
crowded down and endeavoured to stone him, but 
he got near them and struck the first fellow he 
came across such a blow with his walking staff as 
to stun him on the spot, then walked unmolested 
through the crowd of swarming savages now thor- 
oughly cowed, and since that he has never but once 
been molested, but has them well in hand on the 
whole. Of course the first thing he did was to pro- 
cure the liberation of the other priest, and the 
two have impressed on the minds of the people 
the idea that if they kill and eat either one or the 
other a ship will come and destroy them. These 
poor missionaries must lead a hard and trying life, 
and certainly exhibit great bravery and devotion 
to their religion. There is no society in France 
which acts as the English do to their missionaries, 
and no one sends them comforts, or food, or cloth- 
ing. We did all we could for them, for which they 
appeared most grateful, and were thankful to 
have the opportunity of writing to their friends 
by us, 

All the trees in the island are destroyed; one 
war party would burn the trees belonging to 
the other, this retaliated in kind, and they slew 
and devoured all prisoners. The priests say 
tlfey were much more numerous at one time, but 
are dying out fast, and at the present rate cannot 
last long. They are forbidden by the missionaries 
to practice spear-throwing in order to prevent 
fighting and butchery, but when we were away 
from the village with some of them we cut them 
some sticks badly balanced and not very straight, 
and they threw them with wonderful skill and 
strength. I never before knew how dangerous a 
weapon aspear could be, but these people so armed 
would be formidable adversaries ; they cast them 
armost underhanded, with the hand below the level 
of the shoulder, and even with these sticks could 
strike an object with great force and accuracy up 
to seventy yards at the least; with a good spear 
of course they could do much more, in fact they 
quite astonished us. It appears they used to tip 
their spears with sharp-pointed pieces of volcanic 
darts or bolts. 

Their houses are built to this day exactly as 
Captain Cook describes them; the shape is like 
a boat turned over, keel uppermost, with a 
small square hole at the side for the door, through 
which a man can just crawl, and the entire fabric 
is composed of coarse reeds. At the top of the 
crater, almost on the edge of the cliff, there are 
a lot of curious stone huts, about five feet high 
inside, and some of them fifteen feet long. The 
entrance is through the wall, which is about seven | 
feet thick, so it is a long narrow hole to crwla, 
through in order to get within, 

The islanders themselves say that their ances- 
tors came over here in canoes. They hayo 
a tradition that the first king, Toko, ‘came 
from the island of Little Rappa, where the 
New Zealand steamers stop, and the first land 
they came to was this island. Finding it 
larger than the one they had left, they ‘called it 
Rappa-mie, which means Big Rappa. King Toko,as 
soon as he landed, began to carve the images; and 
when he had finished his work, the statues all 
walked down and placed themselves in the posi- 
tion they now occupy. After this he turned into 
a butterfly, and the children, even now, when they 
chase a butterfly, say they are chasing King Toko. 
The stone huts at the top of the crater are stated 
to have been constructed for ‘the special use of 
Toko, and an image we haye brought on board 
was found in one of them. We had to dig it out, 
for it was sunk so far into the ground that only 
the head and shoulders were visible. They say 
the way they chose their kings was this: The man 
who could in a given time produce the greatest 
number of sea-birds’ eggs was made king, on 
account of his superior'courage and activity. Even 
now the natives are fond of going over the cliff 
in search of eggs, and many lose their lives in this 
amusement, for the sides are rugged and ae 
itous, and are in some places near 1,000 feet in 
height. 
healthy. 


We found the climate warm but very 


A PAPAL JOKE. 


Tue Pope’s:sense of humour is proverbial in Rome, 
and he gavé a good example of it the other day to 
the ‘Corporation of bakers, who asked an audience 
of bim, in order to remonstrate against the new and 


benefit, a grievous injury ia their eyes. “Holy 
Father,” said the spokesman, ‘it is very hard on 
us ; we have worked so long for the public benefit.” 
(“Abbiamo tanto faticato per il bene publico.”) 
(“E troppo vero, figlio mio,” replied the Pope. 
“Adesso 6 tempo che si repose un po’, e lasciare 
faticare gli altri” (“It isquice true,my son. It1s 
high time you rested a little, and let other people 
work.”) 
——>—___ 


CDD FULFILMENT OF A PROPHECY. 


THAT the Primate is a Scotchman bas come to be 
talked and written about in connection with a 
curious ancient prophecy. In an epilogue delivered 
at the Globe Theatre in 1601, by Richard Burbage, 
there occurred the following sentences: 
A Scot our King? The limping state 
That day must need a crutch, 
What next? In time a Scot will prate 
As Primate of our church. 
When such shall be, why then you'll see 
That day it will be found 
The Saxon down through London town 
Shall burrow under ground. 


Has it not come true? Dr. Tait is Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and we travel about London under- 


ground, 


abe 
WHILE THEY ARE STILL WITH US. 


* Oh, while my brother with me stayed, 
Would I had loved him more,” 
Tus was the cry of the little child, and is it not 
the heart’s ery of most of us when a dear one is 
gone to return again no nore? How many things 
we said and did, unbeedingly at the time, that we 
would now gladly unsay, undo—little things, per- 
haps, but now seen as in a microscope: irritable 
expressions, careless words, shortcomings of affee- 
tion. Memory brings back all with terrible dis- 
tinctness, stinging the conscience and wounding the 
soul with those bitter words, “too date.” Well do 
we know, were it possible we could look upon that 
dear face, how it would beam with love and for- 
giveness, but this does not lessen our pain; we 
cannot forgive ourselves. No, we have sinned and 
must suffer, But surely, if we reflected more fre- 
quently that the time would inevitably come when 
our friends must leave us or we leave them, for 
“‘Priend after friend departs— 
Who heth not lost a fiend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an eud,” 

surely it would assist us to battle more successfully 
with our failings in our intercourse with them; the 
sherp word would be kept back, the frown would 
be checked, little kindnesses more freely rendered, 
small selfishnesses of daily life lessened; home 
would rejoice in a brighter sunlight, and when the 
time of separation came, the sorrow, hard enough 
to bear, would not be increased and darkened by a 
vain remorse. 


a 


INTELLIGENCE 


AccrRINGTON.—A very interesting gathering of 
about 70 of the old scholars took place on Saturday 
the 13th inst., Mr. Edmund Coleman in the chair. 
Addresses were delivered by Messrs. Mills, Noble 
(jun.), and Herd. Arather novel, but not unfitting 
part of the proceedings was the baptism of a child 
whose parents had been taught in the Sunday 
school. The remainder of the evening was spent 
in amusements of various kinds. y 

Banpriven.—The Rev. R. A. Armstrong having, 
in consequence of his appointment to a Hibbert 
Fellowship, resigned tbe pastorate of the Second 
Unitarian congregation of Banbridge, a number of 
his late hearers and other friends assembled in the 
meeting-house of the second congregation on Tues- 
day, the 2ad of February, to present him with a 
slight token of their respect and esteem previous 
to his departure from among them, On the motion 
of Gilbert Mulligan, Esq., Park Mount, seconded by 
Robert M‘Clelland, Esq, Belmont, the Rev. Francis 
M:Cammon took the chair, and after a few remarks, 
expressive of his great regret that Mr. Armstrong 
was about to leave the neighbourhood, and of the 
high e-timation in whick he was held by all who 
bed the privilege of his acquaintance, the chairman 
presented to Mr. Armstrony a purse containing fifty 
sovereigns, the contributions of some members of 
the two Unitarian congregations, and other friends, 
accompanied by an affectionate farewell address. 
Mr. Armstrong returned his hearty thanks to his 
friends for this substantial token of their regard 
and esteem; assured them that he would ever 
remember his short sojourn in Ireland, and the 
friendships he had formed there; and concluded 
by expressing a hope that the cordiality and good 
feeling which existed between the first and the 
second congregation would long continue. 

GuioucrsTER.—A social meeting of the Unitarian 
congregation was held in the school-room on 
Thursday evening week. Many friends from Chel- 
tenbam were present, who contributed greatly to 


‘chief who baal lp mie his ve ert in order to 
- prevent them fighting and eating each other. We 
_ found the islanders, however, gentle and honest, | 
_ ‘and to all appearance much leased tosee us. But ; 
_ ‘there are three Catholic priests settled here, two 
Frenchmen and a Prussian, "who must hesve done 

world of good, and haye certainly got the Deiat 
le quite under control, They have talcen their 


excellent/public oven established by Colonel Blu- 
menstihl, and which supplies far better bread on 
much lower terms to the people, bring made by 
machinery, and of corn bought wholesale, and sold 
honestly, This interference with the dishonest 
gains of the Roman bakers, who have long enjoyed 
‘a monopoly, was of course, although a great popular 


the evening’s enjoyment. The Rev. J. G. Teggin, 
the pastor, presided, and after tea 1 umerous songs 
and recitations were efficiently given. Prior to 
these, Miss Millard, in the absence of her mother, 
who was unavoidably prevented attending on this 
occasion, presented to the minister a handsome 
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black silk gown, which had been bought by the 
ladies of the congregation, thirty of whom had 
signed an affectionate address to him. Mr. Teggin 
returned thanks to the ladies for their kind and 
seasonable present, and expressed an earnest hope 
that as he had during the last thirteen years worn 
out one clerical garment in their service, he might 
be spared to wear the one now so kindly bestowed 
upon him for several coming years. 


Lonpon: STAMFORD-STREET.—The congregation 
met on Sunday last, and agreed to send petitions 
to Parliament in favour of the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Irish Church. That to the 
House of Commons was drawn up, and signed after 
morning and evening service, and has been sent to 
Mr. Layard for presentation; that to the Lords is 
to be sent about the time when the bill for dis- 
establishment shall reach that House. The petition 
was as follows: 

“‘The Humble Petition of the undersigned Congregation 
of Protestant Dissenters, meeting for worship in 
ae Ae Chapel, in the borough of South- 
wark,. 

**Sheweth—That your petitioners believe that the 
larger part of the inhabitants of Ireland have a just cause 
of complaint that the religion of a small minority should 
be established by Jaw and endowed with national pro- 
perty and privileges ; 

“That your petitioners hear with pleasure that it is 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers to remove the in- 
justice by disestablishing and disendowing the Irish 
branch of the Church of England, and also by with- 
drawing the partial endowments at present granted to 
the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians in Ireland; 

«“ And your petitioners humbly pray that your honour- 
able House will be pleased to remove the Irish grievance 
by establishing perfect religious equality in that part of 
“the kingdom. 

“Aud your petitioners will ever pray.” 

Monrtross.—If those persons who think the work 
of the Unitarian Missionary is unnecessary could 
have been present at the Rev. H. Williamson’s 
lecture last Monday night they would perhaps have 
been convinced to the contrary. The half was 
packed with people. Tracts were taken with the 
greatest readiness, But such was the disturbance 
caused by persons who could not get inside the hall 
that it was found impossible to carry ona discussion 
at the close of the lecture. It is to be hoped that 
‘a-larger hall will be secured for the missionary’s 
next lecture, 

Nantwicu.—On Monday last, a tea party was held 
in connection with the chapel, Hospital-street, for 
the purpose of welcoming the Rev. Jas. Macdonald 
on his entering upon his duties as the minister. 
The attendance was good, and consisted to a con- 
siderable extent of persons unconnected with the 
congregation. Mr. P. Barker represented the con- 
gregation in giving expression to the feelings of 
delight afforded them by Mr. Macdonald's settle- 
ment, hoping he may labour long and successfully 
amongst them. Mr. Macdonald responded in a 
warm and hopeful spirit; the remainder of the 
evening being spent in readings, &c. Notwith- 
standing the congregation has been dependent for 
nearly twelve months upon supplies, the seatholders 
have not diminished but slightly increased, and their 
prospects for the future are cheerful. 

Park LANE, NHAR WIGAN.—On New Year’s Day, 
the annual tea party of the congregation at this 
place, was held in the schoolroom adjoining the 
chapel. There was a large attendance. David 
Shaw, Esq., was in the chair, and addresses were 
given by the Rev. Geo. Fox and Mr. W. Baker.— 
On January 26th, the first of a series of six penny 
readings was given. The attendance was good 
and the entertainment pleasing.—On Shrove Tues- 
day, a tea meeting, got up by the teachers, was held 
in the schoolroom. David Shaw, Esq., in the chair. 
The most interesting event of the evening was the 
presentation of a very handsome timepiece to Mr. 
W. Baker, superintendent of the boys’ school, by 
the teachers in it, accompanied with a photograph 
of the teachers in a group, as a testimonial of their 
respect. The presentation was made in affecting 
and eloquent terms by Mr. Shaw, who highly 
eulogised the zeal and amiability of Mr. Baker. 

Prrtu.—Lectures in this room were given up 
some time ago, because the Guildhall had been 
refused to the local committee. Arrangements 
were made for another hall, and Rev. H. Williamson, 
of Dundee, lectured on the 10th inst. to an audience 
of about 100 persons, who appeared deeply inte- 
rested. It is hoped that the lectures may be given 
now regularly. 
——————_—_— 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


J. E.—Hayes is the publisher. 

E.8.— We are obliged for your suggestions. In re- 
gard to the first, opinion, as well as experience, 
shows that the effect would be the reverse of what 
you suppose; and the second is impracticable. 

We have received several letters on the suljectof the Open 
Church Papers. We think, however, that it will 
be better to let the series be completed, and the case 
fairly stated to the end uithout interruption. We 

_— shalt then be wiliing to admit letters on the subject. 


THE RULE OF FAITH IN INDEPENDENT. 
CHURCHES. 
A srconp letter on this subject appeared in the 
York Herald of Saturday Jast. We reprint it, as a 
fitting sequel to the one we have already published. 
The subject is important, and it is desirable that it 
Should not be lost sight of. “Mr. Teesdale,” it may 


be premised, is an Independent minister at Market 
Weighbton: 

To the Editors,—The reply of Mr. Teesdale to my 
former letter on this subject appears substantially 
to admit the justice of the objection which I took 
the liberty of making to his statement. It is clear 
that the Bible cannot be said to be the only rule of 
faith in churches which use the model deed, or any 
deed like it, and which provide, with legal exact- 
ness, that no one shall be their stated minister who 
does not hold, teach, and preach “the doctrines 
contained in the annexed schedule.” The Rule of 
Faith, in such cases, is the schedule of doctrines, not 
the Bible. 

Mr. Teesdale, however, urges that this restrictive 
form of deed has not been followed for any great 
length of time. In this, I imagine, he is not well 
informed. JI quoted from the deed of 1865, 
thinking it but fair to refer to the latest form of the 
document, But there was an earlier one, contain- 
ing eight articles of faith, and equally stringent. 
How many years previously this may have been in 
use I do not know, but I have seen a reference to 
such a deed as in existence so long ago as 1856. 
Length of time, however, can make little difference 
in a matter of principle. The question stillis, cana 
denomination which binds its ministers to “hold, 
teach, and preach” according to a schedule of 
doctrines, drawn up by fallible men, be said to have 
no rule of faith but the Bible ? 

Admitting, however, as he virtually does, that 
this question must be answered in the negative, 
Mr. Teesdale goes on, as might be expected, to de- 
fend the course so pursued. He thinks tbe model 
deed “a very good one,” and hopes that every new 
Independent chapel will be protected in the same 
way, and saved especially from “ever falling 
into the hands of Unitarians.” The prudence of 
this is, perhaps, to be commended ; but it does not 
exhibit any great confidence in the doctrines con- 
tained in the schedule. The Unitarians, too, I 
should think, may thank Mr. Teesdale for the 
compliment which his words convey. It reminds 
me of what the Bishop of London was reported to 
have said at Sion College, about a year ago, viz., 
that he valued the existing connection between 
Church and State, because he did not wish to see 
the nation become Unitarian. 

Mr. Teesdale supposes the case of “six Christian 
gentlemen” building a chapel; and maintains that 
they have a right to previde that the building 
“shall be held and used in accordance with what 
they believe.” I might assent to this, if the re- 
strictions they set up affected no one but them- 
selves. But let us, on the one hand, remember, 
Christianity is not their private property, that they 
may define it as they choose; and, on the other, 
that they can use the building only during their 
own lifetime. Unlessthey provide that it shall be 
pulled down when they have done with it, others, 
of necessity, have and will have an interest in it. 
Have the builders then, by virtue of their payment 
of money, acquired a right to bind these their con- 
gregational successors for ever to hold, teach, and 
preach nothing but what is “in accordance with what 
they believe””—and that too even though the future 
generations should be brought, in the progress of 
knowledge, to see that their predecessors have 
received much thatis untrue, just as we Protestants 
now think in reference to our Roman Catholic fore- 
fathers? The proposition seems to me absurd, I 
cannot see that any such “right” exists, any more 
than I can see that the purchaser of a “ living ” has 
a moral right to impose a minister upon a church 
against the will of the people. The two cases 
appear to be exactly similar in kind. At all events, 
I venture to say, it would be a nobler thing in the 
“six Christian gentlemen” if they exercised a 
little self-abnegation ; if, having themselves re- 
ceived Christianity without dogmatic restrictions, 
they were to hand it down equally free to their 
children and their children’s children, so far as 
their chapel is concerned. It would bea nobler 
thing in them, as it would certainly exhibit more 
of Christian humility, to refrain’ from playing the 
infallible to those who are to come after them, and 
who may possibly be better able than they were to 
judge as to what is or js not Christian truth. It 
would be a nobler thing, too, I think, to give what 
they give for the service of God and Christ with- 
out conditions, leaving the truth to take care of 
itself; or rather, I should say, leaving future gene- 
tions of worshippers in their chapel free to follow 
the best light and guidance of Divine Truth which 
a good Providence may put within their reach. 

But, Mr, Teesdale adds, if the minister of a chapel 
should come to see that the doctrines of the sche- 
dule, or any of them, are untrue, the denomination 
does not interfere wita his individual liberty. He 
can “go elsewhere.” Precisely so: if he wants 
freedom of thought, the real exercise of his Pro- 
testant right of private judgment, this the denomi- 
nation does not allow; or rather, it allows it only 
within the limits of the infallibleschedule. It gives 
him, however, the right of going “elsewhere” to 
seek it! Isuppose that much the same might be 
said in behalf of the straitest sect in Christendom. 
It does not compel any one to belong toit. And 
further, 1 would remind Mr. Teesdale, this going 
elsewhere is not always so easy a thing as he ap- 
pears to think. Cases are readily conceivable in 
which the effort to do so will be a painful one, and 
when noihing but a high sense of duty and stead- 
fast faithfulness to conscientious conviction could 


induce a man to sever the religious connections of 
many long years. Why, it may well be asked, 
should such a strain be put upon sincerity of pro- 
fession, by our artificial restrictions—restrictions 
which are not found in the Scriptures, but which 
men so strangely devise for themselves ? 

I can understand, indeed, how the narrower 
policy should have been followed in the sixteenth 
century, when people were but emerging from the 
darker times of middle-age Roman Catholicism. 
But I cannot understand how such things should 
be done and defended in this nineteenth century, 
with the experience of three hundred years of 
ecclesiastical troubles and dissensions behind us, 
and that of the present generation before our eyes, 
to show us the miserable consequences to which 
attempts to enforce Acts and Schedules of Uni- 
formity are, sooner or later, sure to lead. Neither 
can I understand how those who do or defend such 
things can deem themselves the especial friends of 
religious liberty. 

Let me illustrate my position by a brief reference 
to an apposite case. The people of Manchester, it 
is stated, have subscribed a very large sum of 
money for the erection of a suitable building for 
the use of Owens College, which it is hoped may 
become the nucleus of a new university for the 
North of England. What should we think of these 
subscribers, if they should propose to draw up a 
scbedule of scientific truths or doctrines, and pro- 
vide that no professor shall hold a chair within the 
walls of that building, who shall not believe and 
teach according to the schedule? And why should 
Christian theology be placed in a worse position 
than scientific truth? 

Commending these questions to Mr. Teesdale’s 
consideration, I remain, &c., 

York, Feb. 10. G. Y.S. 
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AN IMPOSTOR. 


To the Editors.—I am informed that an impostor 
is going about the country, saying he has been a 
member of my congregation for two years, and 
that I had given him a letter of introduction to 
the Rev. J. Martineau (which letter is, however, 
accidentally not forthcoming). He says he is a 
Russian Pole, and I hear that he has a Russian 
look. I am told he is about thirty years of age, 
and when he called upon a friend of mine at Yar- 
mouth, “he was dressed rather roughly in a greyish 
suit with a huge comforter round his neck.” 

Will you kindly insert this warning in your next 
issue. I need hardly say I know nothing of the 
man.—Yours very truly, ae" 

S. Atrrep STEINTHAL, 


THE COMING WEEK, 
Birmingham: OLp MerrtTiIne Hovsr.—Annual ser- 
mons by the Rev. T. W. Chignell, on Sunday next, 
Gorton.—A concert for the benefit of the library, on 
Satuiday evening. r * 
London: HAMPSTEAD, Rosstyn Hitt.—On_Sunda: 
evening, one of a series of sermons; preacher, J.P, 
Ham. Subject: ‘The Atonement of Love.” 
London: District UNITARIAN SOCIETY.—On Wednes- 
day next, at Radley’s Hotel, the 62nd social meeting. 
Manchester: Upprr BrooK-STREET,—On Sunday 
evening, the third of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 
H. Herjord, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 


Jesus Christ. 
Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘* What a famine may do,” the fourth of a 


series on the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” 


Birth. Pask: 
CUDLIPP.—On the 12th inst., at the Exeter Inn, Lat ton, 


the wife of Mr. William Cudlipp, sen., of a daughter. . This 
is the twenty-second child of the same parents. - 


Maurringes, 


MARSH—WILD.—0n the 16th inst., at the Birmingham Free 
Christian Meeting Kkoom, Lower Fazeley-street, by Mr. G. 
hk. Twinn, ‘Thomas, eldest son of James Marsh, of Spark- 
brook, Birmingham, to Dorothy, third daughter of the late 
Ralph Wild. : ‘ 

MATTHEWS—MARSH.—On the 16th inst., at the Birming- 
ham Free Christian Meeting Room, by Mr. G. R. ips | 
Arthur Bache, eldest son of the Jate Arthur anew? OF 


Birmingham, to Mary, eldest daughter of James 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham. t 
SCHWIND—OLIVER.—On Thursday, the 4th inst.,at Black= 
water-street Chapel, Rochdale, by the Rey. Thomas Carter, 
minister of the chapel, Charles Schwind, of Rio ie gee ie 


. inf 


to Eliza, youngest daughter of Royston Oliver, of 
Mills, near Rochdale, = A engents 
Benths. 


ie | 
; ntagely. ws. ’ 
BRISON.—On the 15th inst., at the Ro: F Bri 
Martha, wife of Mr. William Brison, and second da b. 
of Mr, Samuel Curnock, of Frogmore: street, aged 25 years. 
CARR.—On the 9th inst., at St. John’s Wood, Lo: TY 
the wife of Mr. Matthew Carr, in her 62nd year, 
HEY MANN.—On the 15th inst., at. West Bridgeford, No 
in his 67th year, Lewis Heymann, Esq.,J.P. 
JOHNSON.—On the 15th inst., killed in a colliery at 
by the fall of a large stone, James, son of W: 
aged 17 years. : x 
LYDIATE.—On the 11th inst., at Park Lane, 
years of suffering, Margaret Lydiate, aged 
SHIPMAN.—On the 12th inst., at Bredbury 
Robert Milligan, eldest son of Mr. R. J 
of Manchester. 
TIM MINS.—On January 23rd, at the 
Holland Place, Edge Hill, Liverp 
34th year, Emma, youngest and las 
Mrs. Jimmins, Edgbaston, Birming 
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ARTER LANE MISSION, FRIAR- 
STREET, CARTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS in behalf of the funds of this 
Mission will be preached at Unity Church, Islington, on 
Sunday (morning and evening), February 28th, by the Rev. 
W. JAMES, of Bristol. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the subscribers and friends 
will be held on Monday evening, March Ist, at the Mission 
Rooms, Friar-street; SAM. SHAEN, Esq., has kindly con- 
sented to take the chair. 

TEA will be provided at six o’clock, and the chair will be 
taken at seven. Tickets (ls. each), may be obtained of any 
Member of the Committee, of the Secretary, or at 172, Strand. 


K, APPLEBEE will deliver an 

@ ORATION at Burdett Hall, Limehouse, March 3rd. 

Subject: “The Three Graces of Womanhood.” Chair taken 
at eight, by Captain CAMPBELL. Admission, 6d. and ls. 


T OWER MOSLEY-STREET CONGRE- 
GATIONAL SOCIETY, in connection with Cross-street 
and Upper Brook-street Chapels.—The ANNUAL SERMON 
recognising and welcoming those who have become Members 
of the Society during the past year, will be preached in Cross- 
street wane: on Sunday evening, March 7th, 1869, by the Rev. 
W.GASK oLL, M.A. Service as usual at half-past six o’clock. 
The FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be heldin the Lower 
Musley-street School, on Wednesday evening, March 10th. 

TEA on the table at seven o'clock. 

Tickets-6d. each, may be obtained from any of the Visitors 
or Committee, also from the Chapel-keepers, or at the School. 

All who feel any interest in the objects and welfare of the 
erg whether Members or not, are respectfully invited to 
at ° 

Chair to be taken at eight o’clock by the President, the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 

The following gentlemen are also expected to be present: 
Revs. W. Gaskell, M.A., J. Page Hopps, W. H. Herford, B.A., 
7 H.J. Marcus, and R. D. Darbishire, and C. J. Herford, 

qrs. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on Good Friday 
next, March 26th. Place of meeting, Bury. 
Full particulars in future advertisements. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL— 
LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 

of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work. ** Histoire 
du Dogme,” &c.; fourth lecture on Sunday next, February 28. 
W.H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE 


ANK-STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 


The ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL SOIREE will be 
held in the Schoolroom, on Thursday, March 4th. 


Tea at 530. Tickets ls. each. 
OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
pala subscriptions for this purpose have been already 


my 
sadessnn Stilo O 
PAs 0 


The Southport Con ation ...... 
8. Robinscn, Es Wilmslow wie 


— Brooks, Esq., Hill Bank, Hyde... eeamel s L On 0 
John Harwood, jun., Esq., Bolton... oe 5 0 0 
Miss Yates, Liverpool.......... sess fear 10° OF 6 
Wm. Rathbone, Esq., M.P., Live: gare XS Ord 
H. W. Gair, ods Live pool..... : 25 0 0 
Mrs. Holt, — Liverpool ........... sey) BU 
Mrs. R. V. Yates, Liverpool......... 00 

00 


Geo. Wadsworth, Esq., Manchester .... ee 


£31T 13 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 
February 15th, 1869. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting — (a public hall) ersts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 


_ self-supporting. 


About £1,500 will be needed. Toward this sum the follow- 
ing subscriptions have been received: 


£ 38. 
Subscriptions advertised ......sesseesese 476 19 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 50 0 
Daniel Gaskell, Esq., Wakefield 
Miss Nettlefold, London ... 
_ E. J. Nettlefold, . Londo: 
_F. Nettlefold, Esq., London ..... 
Rey. Goodwyn Barmby, Wakefiel 


° 
esofoocoad 


£574 0 6 
criptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS. 
mnbrae, Dundee; and Rey, H. WILLIAMSON, ; 


RESTON.—SUNDAY SCHOOL SER- 
+ MONS on Feb. 28, by the Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, of Bury. 


N ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE.—Now Rrapy, 
the VOLUME FOR 1868. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &¢., 1s. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto __ gilt edges, 2s. 0d. 55 

Orders should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, Manchester; or to Mr. E. T. WHITKFLELD, 178, 
Strand, London. 

if ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY. 

BOLTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION FINE ART AND 
INDUS'RIAL EXHIBITION, Pictures, Statuary, Curiosi- 
ties, Machinery in motion, Models, Aquariums, Iijluminated 
Grottos, Fairy Fountains, Dissoiving Views, Music, and 
Amusements. 

The public are respectfully informed that Tickets at Re- 
DUCED RATES (including admission to the Exhibition) will 
be issued from the undermentioned stations, to Bolton, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, commencing on Mon- 
day, February 22, 1869. 

Fares THERE AND BACK: 
ist Class. 2nd Sg 8rd ene 
B. 8. d. 


26 on 2.7 0R 7) os 16 
Pendleton 12 55 ‘ 

Returning frem Bolton the same day by any train in accord- 
ance with ciass of ticket. 

Holders of Ordinary Return Tickets will be admitted to the 
Exhibition any day during the week on 3 bmp of 6d. each, 
on producing their railway ticket at the door. By order, 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 

February 16th, 1869. 


ANTED, RENLS to COLLECL.— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester, First-class references given. 


N Uncertificated Mistress wishes to obtain 

CHARGE of a School. Would have no objection toa 

Mixed School. Seven years experience and unexc-ptionable 
references.—Address, Alpha, oftice of the Unitarian Herald. 


LADY wishes to Recommend a Young 

Person as LADY’S MAID. or Young Ladies’ Maid ina 
quiet family. She is a thoroughly high principled young 
woman, and understands dressmaking.—Address, C. P., Post- 
office, Prestwich, Manchester. 


DAILY GOVERNESS WANTED, in 

the outskirts of Leeds, to teach thorough English, 

French, German, Music, and Drawing; good references re- 
quired.—Address, Box D 4, Post-office, Leeds. © 

ILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING, 

WANTED, to place a Young Lady as Indoor AP- 

PRENTICE.—Adaress (stating terms), F. J., Herald office. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE, 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Brighton, 


Mr. Hutton RE-OPENS his School after the Christmas 
Holidays, on Tuesday, February the 2nd. He will havea 
Few VACANCIES. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are Lag a to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


LL Friends of Free Religious Thought and 

the Free Expression of it should read the TRUTH- 

SEEKER. Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 

monthly; price Threepence. Any bookseller will supply it to 

order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C 
Fox, Paternoster Kow. 


SPECIMEN SLY of HOME PAGES,” 
Nos. 1 to 236, in separate Tracts, for eight shillings. 
Post-free for eight shillings and six;+nce.—Address to the 
Editor, Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Man- 
chester. 


YNHURCH CUOUMPRHWHENSLUN: 

A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Geng suggestions for the reconstruction of tue Church of 

ngland.) Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s. London: Longmans. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89. Market-streeti. 


HW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 

BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 

lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 

for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 8. 


Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher ...ecessrseceseesceves 8 
Clarke's: Doctrines of} Prayer... ccceccccccceetcs cecstucs 4 
Ware’s Formation of Charactér.........-cscecsssesssces | 2 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors...... 3 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truthsand Errors...........066 7 
Selections from the Works of Channing ...........- autos 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow .......65 aavineides see sejsuiuausien ge 8 
Ware’s'Sllent Pastor’. sie. acclns cowie ces secevsiecieece am qepuas 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets ...... 14 

Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms ........ 7 

Ditto ditto of the Book of Job ..........4. T 

Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastesand the Canticles 7 


Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c. .... 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church ........00s008 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion ..........- ROCA Or eee EL 
Furness’s Domestic Worship.. PPecre nasa 

Ware’s Home Life 
Channing's complete Works, in 3 vols 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ..........46 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels........+.++eeee sees 


IANOFORT KsonSAL#, Hire, hxchanged 

or Purchased.—_LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 

E ARE SELLING A GOUD GUINEA 


KNIFE CLEANER. Carriage paid to any address. 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS, 


MOOMROAMCOCOCAMACLOAASC™ 


_ 
ATRIA On 7 


HOTOGRAPHS of the LATH MKS. 
ROBBERDS, taken by Miss M. Houtson. May be 
obtained at Johnson and Rawson’s, 89, Market-street. 


INNER Siena lOM0) data er BCG 


Quarter casks, £10. 103.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
Cc. J. HEREFORD, 17a, _ Cooper-street. 


~ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, .27, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. 
Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year, 
8rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of. York-street_and Fountain- 
streer, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 


Gia P. ROBERTS, PLOMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR, 


136, 8ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 


1s. 6d. 


1 eee NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDO 


N. 
The ROLL of STUDENTS from the establishment of the 
College in Manchester, in 1786, is Now Ready. 
ALSO, 


‘WORD for SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY, 
in Appeal from the Men of Science and the Theologians. 
By JAMES MARIINEAU. 
Price of each, 1s.; or, by post, Is. 2d. 
May be obtained from Mr. RICHARD ASPDEN, 45, Market- 


street, Manchester. 
UST PUBLISHED, 


J 
TPESVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 

SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
London: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
MR. SAMUEL SHARPL’S NEW WOKK, 

This day, post 8vo., cloth, 58. 

ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 

and its LITERATURE. 


By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of * The History of Egypt,” &e. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


hs ISCOUKSES of DAILY DUTY and 
DAILY CARE,” by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, 

The Third Edition is now ready; price two shillings. 
“Readers of sermons will find an unusually rich vein of 


thought in these discourses.”—Public Opinion. 

London: E. T. Whitfield: and all booksellers and agents. 
THINHE TRUTHS&EKER, published on the 

first of every month, and edited by the Rev. JOHN 

PAGE HOPP%S, is a free and unsectarian review of books and 
events relating to the development of religious life and 
liberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number conta‘ns original Lectures, Meditations, and 
boy ete to, tog with Reviews of present and permanent 

rest. ce threepence. 

Any bookseller can suppiy the TRUTHSEEKER to order, 
on being furnished with the name of the London publisher, 
Mr, C, Fox, Paternoster Row. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEH, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 

eo method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
all Mall, Market-street. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding House, commer- 


cialand private,22, ronmonger Lane,Cheapside, London, 


Various 
BORE LGN iS PLATTS. 


We IMPORT these DIRECT from the FIRST HOUSES 
abroad. Purchasers can therefore DEPEND upon getting 
them GENUINE and at MODERATE Prices. 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. 
APPEL AQUAVIT Danish 
‘A A .—Dal . 
BOURBON WHISKY —From Kentucky, United States. 


JAMAICA RUM. 
COGNAC BRANDY. 
Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in Bond, for Export. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
| anal gt gaye Oe hati ge pS x era 


Li Ls. vies’ «ll, Lord. 
Birminghata ws cisctkcencucscssnctth High street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


We learn from the Cape Mercantile Advertiser 
that, at the annual meeting of the Church Defence 
Association at Cape Town, after an opening address 
from the Rev. J. Kotzé, Mr. L. Marquard moved 
the following resolution, which was unanimously 
passed: 


“That the right of every man to make free in- 
quiry into religious truth, and to form and express 
his own judgment respecting it, is the fundamental 
principle of the Reformation.” 


The Bishop of Capetown, we are afraid, would 
hardly assent to this. 

A protest has been signed by lay members of the 
Church in Natal against the consecration of Mr. 
Macrorie as bishop of the colony. According to 
the South Africax Advertiser the protest originated 
with the High Churchmen, who, towards the 
Bishop of Capetown personally and officially, 
cherish feelings of the very highest respect. They 
repudiate any notion of sympathy with the here- 
tical opinions of Dr. Colenso, but feel that he has 
not been dealt with in accordance with the laws 
and constitution of the Church of England. His 
trial and excommunication have been pronounced 
by the highest authority in law simply null and 
void. They therefore hold that, whatever his 
heresies may be, he is still legally recognised as 
Bishop of the Church of England in Natal. We 
should think by this time Mr. Macrorie must have 
begun to wish that he had said “ Wolo episcopari” 
firmly and decidedly. 


As the English Independent puts it, Bishop Colenso 
has some quasi proofs of apostolicity; that is to 
say, he has been in perils both in the wilderness 
and in the water. He first fell from his horse, and 
was stunned, but in a short time recovered. Then 
he was washed off from his horse while fording a 
swollen river. But his companion, Mr. Kirkman, 
swam off and saved him, landing him, however, on 
the wrong side of the stream. By-and-by he 
crossed the river with the aid of the natives, and 
reached his home much exhausted, but held up by 
a native on either side. 


Lieutenant Warren’s recent explorations in Jeru- 
salem tend to show that the Temple was much 
smaller than has generally been supposed, and that 
Josephus was not so far wrong in his statements 
respecting it as some of his critics have maintained. 


The Levant Herald announces that the Sultan has 
ordered the rigorously enforced prohibitions against 
the admission of Christians into Mosques, to be 
abolished throughout the Turkish empire. The 
only condition exacted is that all non-Mussulmans 
who avail themselves of this new liberty shall act 
ina becoming manner whilst visiting the sacred 
buildings. The Herald thinks that if this re- 
form be faithfully carried out, it will do more to 
“Jevel up” the Christian population to a recognised 
social and legal equality with their Mussulman 
fellow subjects, than any measure which has been 
promulgated for a long time. 


On Ash-Wednesday, the Marquis of Bute was 
the first layman who received the penitential ashes 
from the Pope, and on the following day he was 
invited to mass in the Pope’s private oratory, and 
received from him the sacrament of confirmation. 
It is said that the Marquis gave His Holiness a 
handsome sum for Peter’s pence, and received a 
present in return. 


The Pope, or rather Antonelli, and the French 
Minister seem to be not quite at one respecting the 
Qécumenical Council. The latter, in a recent de- 
spatch, while promising a guard of French troops 
to ensure liberty to the deliberations of the Council, 
expresses a hope that the Holy Father will not 
permit the introduction of topics calculated to dis- 
turb the harmony prevailing among the French 
clergy. One of these topics is Gallicanism. The 
discussion of this, the French Minister says, would 
divide the bishops of France into two hostile 
camps, nor would they be Jess disunited in their 
views on the organic laws and the dogma of the 
infallibility of the sovereign pontiffs. This despatch 
is regarded at the Vatican as an attempt at dicta- 
tion, and has excited a deep feeling of resentment. 
Twi fact, it strikes out the chief propositions in the 
Pope’s programme, and all that remains is but 
leather and prunella. From any other Power, as 
the Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall ob- 
serves, such interference would be answered by 
severe rebuke, but it is necessary to keep on terms 


with France, and Antonelli and the Pope are de- 
liberating how they can shuffle out of the difficulty. 


Infallible though he be, it looks as if the Pope 
had made a mistake, at least as far as his own peace 
and comfort are concerned, in summoning the 
(Ecumenical ; for it is said that not only several of 
the French bishops, but some from other countries, 
intend to raise a vigorous protest against the mono- 
poly of the great prizes of Rome by Italians, and to 
claim their fair share of them. 


As we helped to give currency to the account, 
which professed to be taken from a Belgian paper, 
of half a dozen nuns having been confined in the 
cellar of a convent at Louvain against their will, 
it is but right for us to state that the rector of 
that place has written toa friend in London to 
contradict the story, and asserts that the only 
foundation for it is that six ladies, not being 
pleased in the convent, asked the Archbishop of 
Malines to obtain for them a dispensation from 
their vows, and that while waiting for this from 
Rome they remained voluntarily where they were, 
though he had given them permission to go out. 


It appears that the Moravian Missionary Society 
derives more than half its income from other 
denominations. In 1867 it received from members 
of its own communion on the Continent £2,314, 
from those in Great Britain £1,072, and from those 
in America £1,536, while £8,000 was contributed by 
friends of other communions, The funds seem to 
be managed with great economy, since out of an 
expenditure of £15,818 only £761, or 5 per cent., 
was spent for salaries, rent, postage, stationery, 
freight, &c. 

The Roman Catholic papers state that the Rev. 
W. Martin Hunnybun, vicar of Bicknoller, Somerset, 
and formerly curate of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 
London, has been received into the Roman Catholic 
Church by Father Maude, of the Oratory. 


The proprietor of the Universal News, a Roman 
Catholic newspaper, bas commenced an action 
against Dr. Ullathorne, the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Birmingham, for a libel’on the paper contained 
in one of the bishop’s pastoral letters. 

This is the age certainly of religious novelties. 
At the Bristol County Court, last week, a witness 
was called who objected to be sworn. On being 
asked what his religious denomination was, he said 
he was a member of an American sect called the 
“Christos Adelphos.” He believed he was the 
only one of the denomination in England. On 
assuring the court that he conscientiously objected 
to taking an oath, he was allowed to give his 
evidence without doing so. 

The Irish Church Bill, which has been ‘drafted, 
is said to contain about a hundred clauses. 

The Great Northern and Midland Railway Com- 
panies have signified their intention of discontinuing 
the payment of Church Rates, an example which 
will, no doubt, be followed by other companies, 

The proposals which have for some time been dis- 
cussed respecting a union between the Free Church 
of Scotland and the United Presbyterian Churches 
seem likely to end in nothing, in consequence of 
the antagonistic attitude assumed by Dr. Begg and 
his party, and the bitter things which these have 
said against the United Presbyterian Church. 
More hope is felt of a union among the several 
Presbyterian bodies in England. 

At a prayer meeting held in Perth the other day, 
one of those present offered up a prayer on behalf 
of the Rev. George Gilfillan, and earnestly ex- 
pressed a hope that he would see cause to change 
his present religious opinions, which are not thought 
to err on the side of orthodoxy. 

The Establishment seems to be but badly served 
by a number of its bishops at present. Of four of 
them, whose aggregate income is £25,200, a con- 
temporary says: 

“Winchester has had a severe stroke of paralysis, 
and is bordering on the age of eighty—Salisbury, 
both in mind and body, is prostrate—Bath and 
Wells is now quite inefficient; and Exeter, who 
has arrived at the advanced age of ninety, has 
ceased for twelve years to discharge the duties of 
visitation and confirmation.” 

The Convocation of Canterbury met on Tuesday. 
Petitions were presentedfrom magistrates and gen. 
tlemen of all shades of politics in Wales, calling 
attention to the desirableness of bishops being 
appointed for the Principality who might address 
the people in Welsh. They suggested several 
points of inquiry, amongst others whether some of 


the resources of the Church could not be well 
applied towards the instruction of candidates for 
holy orders in practical work; whether it would 
conduce to the Church’s benefit if parishioners had 
a voice in the appointment of their ministers; 
whether a reform in ‘cathedral establishments is 
needed ; whether the services of the Church cannot 
be rendered more acceptable to the congregations; 
whether seats in churches should not be free and 
unappropriated. Archdeacon Sandford intimated 
his intent on of bringing the subject of intemper- 
ance before Convocation during the present session. 

In the York Convocation the Archbishop an 
nounced that he had determined to institute pro 
ceedings against the Vicar of Healaugh, Rev. C 
Voysey, for alleged heresy in bis “Sling and Stone.’ 
A motion for admitting laymen into Convocation 
was lost by a Jarge majority. 

A movement has been set on foot by a section of 
the Evangelical party against the introduction of 
music and painted windows inchurches. Inorder 
to carry out the object a sum of money has been 
given for a prize essay. One of the adjudicators is 
Dr. McNeile. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


The English Independent says: 


“The defenders of the exclusive rights of the 
Church of England in the Universities sometimes 
enlarge upon the biblical and theological instruction 
which the students obtain by existing arrangements. 
The exclusiveness of the old Universities is de- 
fended chiefly on the ground that they are the 
training schools for the ministry of the Church of 
England. The laughable stories which are told in 
society of the ignorance of candidates who present 
themselves at the theological examinations are 
courteously supposed only to represent a bygone 
condition of affairs; but the biblical equipment of 
a clerical Oxford student seems to be still some- 
what slender. A gentleman recently strolled into 
the room where an unbappy wight was undergoing 
a vivd voce ‘theological’ examination before the 
Vice-Chancellor and three examiners. The subject 
was Lazarus. The candidate was asked how 
many relatives he had, and after much considera- 
tion he replied that he believed Lazarus had a sister 
named Martha—could not remember any others. 
Where did he live? At Bethany. Where was 
that? In Palestine. But near what place? Near 
the Jordan. But near what city? Jericho, But 
could he not mention some other—some more im- 
portant city that it was near? Candidate doubt- 
fully—Jerusalem. Yes; how far was it off Jeru- 
salem? Sixty miles! It required so much time 
to extract all this remarkable intelligence, that our 
informant was obliged to leave; while the process 
of ascertaining this young gentleman’s fitness for 
the Christian ministry proceeded at the same 
hopeful rate.” , 

On the opening night of the Session, Mr. Hadfield, 
referring to the mention of the subject in the 
Queen’s speech, said : 

“He would be glad to join in an act of justice to 
IreJand, but if justice was expedient in the case of 
a population some of whom were disloyal, were not 
those entitled to it whose loyalty was unquestioned ? 
Was the annuity tax to be retained in Scotland 
while tbe Irish Church was disendowed, and the 
Maynooth Grant and the Regium Donum were dis- 
continued ? Why was not justice done to English 
Dissenters in the matter of burial grounds? One 
subject would require the attention of Parliament 
not only in the interests of one part of the 
United Kingdom, but of all. He hoped that 
when the Irish prelates were removed from 
the Upper House the English prelates would 
be removed also. They had supported church- 
rates as long as they could; they had op- 
posed his humble efforts to do justice to Dissenters 
by abolishing tests and disabilities, and Churchmen 
themselves were of opinion that great benefit would 
result to morality and religion by the removal of 
the bishops from Parliament. It would be a glori- 
ous day for this country when the bishops were 
no longer in a situation to dishonour their Christian 
profession by urging perpetual war on all occasions 
against political justice and equality to all classes 
in the country. The reform contemplated in the 
Trish Church would not stop there. Tbe opinion of 
the country would be that the House of Lords 
should be relieved of the presence of men who 
were not hereditary peers, but simply life tenants, 
and who were generally aged tutors and school- 
masters.” - 

The proportion which the members of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland bear to those of other 
communions is beginning to excite discussion there. 
A correspondent of one of the papers remarks : 

“Even in tha Lowlands the adherents of the 
Establishment do not amount to one-third « 
population,. They must not, as they have 
the habit of doing, be allowed to cou 
masses as connected with the Establishment. 4 
These masses are in fact connected with no 
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Church; and whilst large efforts have been made, 


The Rev. C. Voysey, vicar of Healaugh, writes to 


and are still made, and made successfully, to | the Yorkshire Gazette, suggesting a simple and ready 


reclaim these outcasts, these efforts have not been 
made by the Scottish Establishment. But let us 
look at the state of the Highlands. In the 
counties of Caithness, Sutherland, and Ross and 
Cromarty, there was by the last census a popu- 
lation of 106,663. For supplying ordinances in 
these counties there are 58 ministers paid by the 
State; and these men receive, including manses 
and glebes, a sum amounting to at. least £14,000 a 
year. Now, how many in those 58 parishes go to 
the parish chureh on the Lord’s Day? I am much 
above the mark when I say 2,000; thisis an average 
of 21—in many of the churches there being no wor- 
shippers but the officials and the minister’s family. 
T have not the statistics of Inverness and Argyle 
before me at present; but it will be found, I believe, 
that in this matter Inverness-shire differs very little, 
if at all, from the three northern counties, and I 
have reason to know that the Free Church has 
been for years getting hold of Argyleshire. Now, 
is there anything worse than this in the south and 
west of Ireland? and is it not time that the 
Scottish Establishment should be setting their 
house in order ?” 

In his paper read at the recent meeting of the 
Church Union, Dr. Pusey said: 

“All relations are changing. The first blow on 
Establishments, which a few years ago none thought 
would come so soon, has all but been struck. 
Another, far greater blow, the confiscation of the 
Universities to those of any or no creed, is equally 
certain. When the Union of Church and State (as 
it is called) has sustained already two such shocks, 
who can doubt that the Church will, ere long, be 
free? No need to precipitate the time—no need to 
have a hand in what will cause much spiritual 
misery—no need to take any responsibility upon 
ourselves. We have but to prepare ourselves, to 
learn self-discipline and self-rule, to learn that Jove 
which will cement us together, and then we may 
“stand still and see the salvation of God.’ Our only 
eoncern is, not whether it comes sooner or later, 
but that the trial-time (for such it must be) find us 
not unprepared. Meanwhile, there is no ground to 
lose courage. There has been a check. But checks 
are evermore the token of God’s favour.” 

The London correspondent of the Wew York 
Wation, referring to the present state of ecclesias- 
tical affairs here, remarks :— 

“The three great church parties have hitherto 
managed to keep togetherin a state of more or less 
repressed animo-ity. The Evangelical party went 
through its season of difficulty over twenty years 
age, when Mr. Gorham won his case and established 
the right of the clergy to preach the Low Church 
doctrine of the sacraments. The Essayists and 
Reviewers more lately established a right to say 
pretty much what they pleased about the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures and everlasting damnation. 
Almost the only clergyman who has within modern 
times been expelled for heresy was a Mr. Dunbar 
Heath, who blundered into a flat contradiction of 
one of the articles whilst preaching some doctrines 
about faith, unintelligible, if not to himself, at least 
to every oneelse. He would probably have been 
let alone if he had not shocked the surrounding 
clergy by casting doubts on the existence of the 
devil, and so depriving them of one of the most 
cherished articles otf their faith. Hitherto, 
then, the policy of the Church of England has 
been practically the widest possible compre- 
hension. In condemning the Ritualists we should 
for the first time be taking a step towards 
narrowing its borders and, sooner or later, to the 
disestablisbmentof the Church. Ina letter recently 
published, from Mr. Goldwin Smith, I see that he 
anticipates that ecclesiastical questions will be 
among the first to stir up political agitation in 
England. The symptoms which I have noticed 
give considerable probability to this view of the 
question, and I think it highly probable that within 
a year or two we may see the beginning of a strug- 
gle far keener and more exciting than that which 
is now raging in Ireland. The Church of England 
has in many ways enormous power with the upper 
classes of society, and an attack upon it would 
alarm not merely those who have a sincere belief 
in its doctrines, but all who desire the permanence 
of the present arrangement of landed property, 
and the security of vested interests generally. It 
has struck its roots so deeply into the soi! that 
when it falls there will be a great upheaval of the 
foundations of other things besides churches. That 
it will fall, and that we shall see the beginning of 
the process, is an opinion which is daily gaining 
ground, though it is more difficult to say whether 
the battle will last for years or for generations,” 

A letter from Heidelberg, after speaking of the 
growing influence of Mr. Mill, in Germany, says: 

“Tn the religious world there are great struggles 
going on. The orthodox party is extraordinarily 
orthodox, and bas far more power than people in 
England generally suppose. The Broad party is, 
however, decidedly broader than the same party at 
home—asa rule, I think, rejecting miracles. Within 
the last year or two they have formed themselves 
into an association, ‘The Protestant Union,’ with 

_ the avowed object of winning back to Christianity 


men of learning and cultivation who have de- 
_ serted it.” . 


cure for Ritualism. “An Act of Parliament,” he 
says, “simply abolishing the ceremony of conse- 
crating the elements, would leave the Ritualists 
not a single inch of ground to stand upon. That 
Parliament would be willing to entertain such a 
proposition, he thinks, may be calculated upon 
from the following facts: 

“1. The proportion of communicants in the Church 
of England, as compared with the number of her 
members, is absurdly small. 

“2. The proportion of believers in sacerdotalism 
is smaller still. 

“3. The vast majority of membersof the Church of 
England are willing to give up the ancient custom 
of consecrating the bread and wine rather than be 
compelled to accept the Romish doctrines which 
have become so encroaching. The slight alteration 
which is proposed cuts into the heart of ritualism, 
and instead of dealing only with symptoms—always 
a tedious, expensive, and uncertain mode of treat- 
ment—it attacks the disease itself, and reduces to 
zero the sense and meaning of vestments, altar- 
lights, genuflexions, and all that has disfigured the 
Protestant ritual.” 

The Bishop of Cork, in a lecture on “ Progress,” 
said, men were intended by the Almighty for this. 
He went in for all sorts of freedom. Conscience 
should be free; so should literature, the Bible, 
thought, and everything that God made. Their 
desire for progress would require his hearers to 
maintain their rights in regard to the retention of 
the national Church, which he thought, was their 
guarantee for “an open Bible, a free conscience, 
and the right to worship God according to it.” Of 
course the bishop is free to form such an opinion, 
but we are likewise free to form a different one. 


With reference to the disclosures in the Hull con- 
vent case, a Paris correspondent says there is 
nothing at all extraordinary in them. The rule of 
all monastic establishments on the continent is that 
of absolute obedience to the superiors, who are re- 
garded as personifications of the Deity, ignorant 
and tyrannical as many of them are. Some of the 
most noted preachers in France have, he says, to 
perform menial and degrading services when they 
return to their monasteries, so that it is not only 
weak-minded women who are the victims of these 
establishments. They perform scullion’s duties, 
and have been known to kiss the feet of their 
brethren as an act of penance. The whole system 
is only fit for abject slaves; and as these institu- 
tions are on the increase amongst us, it is well that 
we should have occasional glimpses into the 
wretched bondage upon which the fabric is reared, 
and the unhappy lives often spent by the inmates. 


The Vatican is evidently trying to “draw out” 
the French Government on the subject of the 
forthcoming Council, and learn what line of action 
it wilt take. The Civilta Cattolica, as if afraid that 
the Government may prohibit the promulgation of 
any decrees of the Council confirming the doctrines 
of the Syllabus, as it probibited this, reminds it 
that such a prohibition will be futile, as was proved 
in the case of the Syllabus, which became known 
to all French Catholics, and was accepted by them 
as an article of faith. While gently warning the 
Government of what the consequences may be of 
contumacious opposition to the decrees of Rome, it 
holds out the offer of a compact between the two 
Powers. Nothing can be clearer, it says,than that itis 
the interest of the Imperial dynasty to preserve the 
sympathy of the Catholic party ; a sympathy which 
will never fail it, “ provided it shows itself sincerely 
devoted to the Holy See.” Theelections, it further 
observes, are now close at hand, and are the “ prin- 
cipal cause of solicitude to the French Government.” 
Does it wish for Catholic support? “Let it, then, 
instead of assuming a reserved and suspicious 
attitude, place itself in a position which will be as 
glorious for it as it will be favourable to its temporal 
interests, and let it proclaim itself, without hesita- 
tion, the Protector of the approaching Cicumenical 
Council.” That is to say, let the Imperial Govern- 
ment promise to promulgate and enforce the de- 
crees of the Council, whatever they may be, 
beforehand, and the “ Catholic party ” will side with 
it in the elections of the month of May or June 
next. This is Antonellian all over. 


The Christian World has an article on “ Religious 
work in the manufacturing districts,” in which it 
gives well-deserved praise to the labours of the Rev. 
Joseph Dare, our excellent Domestic Missionary at 
Leicester. After referring to the reasons which 
led to the formation of the mission there, it says: 


“Tt has had to contend with difficulties of no 

mean nature, coming from an unexpected quarter. 
During its existence, more than a dozen clergy- 
men—vicars and curates—have laboured in the 
town, but with one or two honourable exceptions, 
they have invariably set their face against the 
operations of the mission. The increase of Dissent 
appeared to them a danger far greater than even 
the increasing spread of ignorance and irreligion 
among the masses. In the last report of the mis- 
sion, Mr. Dare, the energetic missionary, to whose 
labours much of the success of the movement is 
due, says: ‘ We have teachers now in our Sunday- 
school who were turned out of a Church Sunday- 
school, lest the clothing of the poor little things 
should rub against silks and broadeloths. From 
whatever quarter uncbristian bigotry may be 
manifested, I shall feel it my duty to protest against 
it. A short time ago a poor widow brought her 
two big boys, earnestly praying their admission, 
because they had lost their father and were so 
backward. We always make it a point to pa 
special attention to children deprived of their 
parents. They came to the Sunday-school and 
evening-class, and were making a fair start. But 
I soon missed them, and on inquiring the cause of 
their absence, found that a person at whose factory 
tbey had just entered on work told them they 
must go to the Church Sunday-school; so these 
poor fatherless boys were deprived of their ‘writing 
and summing,’ and that, too, by one whose position 
arises from the kindness of a gentleman who was 
one of the first supporters of our mission. How- 
ever, I requested the poor boys to attend the even- 
ing class as usual.’ Such things appear almost 
incredible in a country like this.” 
With opposition of this kind, however, we know 
too well, all our Domestic Missions have, more or 
less, had to contend. After giving afew particulars 
furnished by the last report of the operations of 
the Mission, the article concludes with saying: 

“Well is it for Leicester that it has a courageous 
and earnest missionary like Mr. Dare to point out 
the failings of its artisan population, and to indicate 
the many social evils which lie festering close to 
the surface. The Leicester Domestic Mission has 
done much good in its time, and with God’s bless- 
ing it may do much more in the future.” 


Referring to the great nunnery case as a proof 
of the change in popular feeling which has made 
such a trial possible, the Pall Mail asks, 

“ What would have been said a couple of gene- 
rations ago to an actual living Popish nun, who 
should gravely propose to her lawyer to appeal to 
a British jury for redress against her spiritual supe- 
riors? One almost rubs one’s eyes to be satisfied 
that one is awake on reading how the rules of a 
convent are seriously laid before a judge and a 
boxful of London middle-class men, as furnishing 
grounds for settling a quarrel between a knot of 
nuns, priests, and Jesuists. At this moment, is 
there any other country in Europe where such a 
trial would be possible? Is there any other 
country where the priaciples of religious toleration 
are so thoroughly interwoven with the habits 
of the administration of justice that the high- 
est criminal judge can be brought to listen 
kindly and seriously to the petty squabbles of a 
houseful of women bound together by the rigours 
of monastic discipline? Superficial lookers-on 
may say that the proceedings.in question are 
the natural result of religious indifference, and that 
therefore, there is nothing to boast of in our own 
ease. Yet surely this is by no means an explana- 
tion of the matter. The whole spirit in which the 
case is conducted exhibits what we take to be the 
spirit of modern toleration in its best aspect. The 
truth or falsehood of Roman doctrine is studiously 
kept out of the question, The object of Sister- 
hoods of Mercy, so far as it aims at the education 
of the poor and the consolation of the sick and 
miserable, is recognised as good and deserving of 
allhonour. And, further, the right of women to 
associate themselves under any regulations which 
they please is fully admitted. But, at the same 
time, the practical dispute between Miss Saurin and 
her antagonists is removed altogether into a region 
where sectarian differences are unknown, and legal 
rights are alone considered.” 

“Anglicanus” having, in the Pall Mall, ex- 
pressed his conviction that, freed from control by 
the whole State, the Church would be ruled by 
Churchmen only, and would then go to the bad, 
“A Churchman” pertinently observes, “it must 
consequently be the rule of the Dissenters 
and No-Churchmen, over-ruling the Chureh- 
men, that keeps it in ‘sweetness and light.’ 
This seems an odd conclusion for Churchmen 
to come to.” And the writer adds, “Is not 
the apprehension of bigotry and intolerance in 
a self-governed Church an apprehension of the 
consequences of a preponderating clerical rule ; 
and would there be any danger of it if the Church 
were really governed by the laity, the clergy being 
represented only in proportion to their numbers as 
compared witb the number of the laity ?” 
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OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 
By Brooke HERFoRD. 
VIII. CONGREGATIONAL MEMBERSHIP. 

One of the questions which will probably occur to 
most of those who read these papers, is—how is it 
to be known in an open church who are members 
of the congregation? I find an idea prevalent that 
the open church plan does away with the settled 
fellowship and co-operation characteristic of con- 
gregational life, and substitutes a fortuitous con- 
course of unknown and uncertain attendants. 
For my own part, I should very much regret any 
such result. There is nothing I value more hizhly 
than that feeling of being fellow-members of a 
Christian church. I would we had more of it. 
Nay, one reason for my desiring to see the pew- 
system abolished is to open the way to more of it, 
believing as I do that the pew-system makes it 
unnaturally difficult to maintain the feeling of 
brotherhood in worship, substituting a number of 
isolated family parties for what should be one great 
family of worshippers. All that is needed for this 
to be developed into congregational organisation is 
some simple plan by which those who make an open 
church their regular place of worship may signify 
their membership ef the congregation. This can 
be surely done without taking sittings. Our plan 
at Strangeways is simply this: A congregational 
list is kept by the warden. Those who wish to 
join as members of the congregation enrol their 
names On this list. This enrolment has to be re- 
peated every year. At each time of enrolment a 
registration fee of one shilling has to be paid. When 
a person has been enrolled for a year, he or she, if 
of full age (minors are excluded by the old trust 
deed) is entitled to a voice and vote in all congre- 
gational affairs. Now instead of this relaxing our 
congregational fellowship, it has at once strengthened 
it and widened its area. Young people, who in 
most of our chapels sit in their parents’ pew, never 
thinking of contributing, and feeling no sense of 
‘congregational responsibility, by this plan are encour- 
aged to take up their position as members on their 
own account, and are trained from childhood to 
contribute for themselves. The small sum for 
registration is not enough to prevent even the 
poorest who regularly attends from becoming a 
member, but it is practically found quite sufficient to 
prevent people from entering their names without 
they really do feel an interest in the place, and 
deliberately desire to identify themselves with it, 
while the requirement of a year’s membership 
before acquiring any actual part in congregational 
affairs, entirely obviates the danger of a sudden 
influx of members for any special purpose. 


IX. THE GREATER ACCOMMODATION OF THE OPEN 


CHURCH SYSTEM. 
Onz of the advantages of the open church system, 
which I think has hardly been noticed as it de- 
serves, is its practically very greatly increasing the 
accommodation of a place of worship. It does this 
by making the whole accommodation always avail- 
able. The most wasteful way of using up the space 
of a meeting-place that can only contain a limited 
number of people, is to connect membership of it 
with the appropriation of special seats. The result 
is that the place becomes nominally full, that is, all 
theseats are taken and not another seatholder can be 
accepted, while the actual attendance is never such 
as really to fill the seats or anything like fill them. 
Put this to the test of a careful calculation. Sup- 
pose the case of a chapel with 400 seats that can be 
let. Now, if every one of those seats were let 
separately, such a chapel would only accommodate a 
subscribing congregation of 400 members. But it 
is safe to assert that in no congregation are more 
than three-fourths of the members ever present at 
the same time, so that of the 400 there would not 
be more than 300 present at any given service. 
Thus the chapel would be nominally filled up and 
unable to accept another member, or let another 
sitting, when in reality there would be alwaysa 
quarter of the space unoccupied. But this does 
not represent the actual result. Comparatively 
few sittings are let separately. People take 
several together. All respectable Chri:tians to 
_whom the rent of an additional sitting is of no 
consequence, take a sitting or two more than they 
actually require. A family of three people will 
take a pew to hold four or five. There are very few 
chapels in which some of the best and largest pews 
are not taken by families who, even when all pre- 
sent, do not half fill them. So that, practically, 


_you have this result, that the 400 sittings would be 


all taken up by a list of seatholders, who, counting 
all the members of their families that attend, 
would number little over 300 all told, and of these 
300, about 225 or 230 would be the utmost who 
would ever be present together. Yet with this 
general-attendance of 225 or 230 the chapel would 
be called full; i.e, every sitting would betaken. If 
another family want to join it, they practically 
cannot do so till there is a pew that can be duly 
let to them; for ina place of worship where the 
plan is for the people to have pews strangers will 
not join till they also can have pews. If there are 
no seats to let—sometimes if there is not one of 
the better kind of pews to let—they will not keep 
on attending. They will come occasionally, but they 
do not join the congregation—do not feel settled— 
do not contribute; and, unless some vacancy 
speedily occurs, they are apt to drift altogether 
away, and either to form other religious associa- 
tions or to form none. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that the plan of 
appropriated seats be done away, at once the accom- 
modation is more than doubled. Instead of being 
nominally full with 225 members, such a chapel 
will afford comfortable accommodation for about 
530 members, because, out of 530, there would not 
be at any one service (according to the calculations 
adopted in the previous case) more than 400 
actually present. Practically this does not really 
represent the whole of the case. Do away with 
appropriation of places, and the accommodation is 
almost unlimited. There are always a number of 
seats in a chapel—scholars’ seats, seats in the aisles, 
and so forth—which are absolutely useless for the 
purposes of letting, buf which are perfectly avail- 
able for actual occupation when an open church 
becomes crowded. The reason is that seats which 
no one will rent to occupy permanently no one 
feels any objection whatever to occupying once in 
away. People like to see their place of worship 
full. Those who, so long as it is a question of 
hiring seats, would be content with nothing less 
than one of the best pews in a chapel, will sit on a 
scholar’s bench or a form in the aisle, not only with 
resignation but with pleasure, if they come and 
find that all the other seats are occupied. 

This may not bea matter of much moment in 
places where the chapel is so large as to be prac- 
tically beyond all likelihood of ever being filled, 
but in many places it is of the greatest moment. 
There are chapels in some places that are already 
in the very condition I have spoken of—nominally 
“full”; families applying for seats and not able to 
have them; the wardens at their wits’ end not able 
to accept another regular member—and yet there 
is never a service at which there is not abundant 
room for another hundred ortwo of people! In 
our new mission churches, such as have been built 
of late years at Crewe, Dewsbury, Elland, and a 
dozen other places, theargument applies even more 
forcibly. Most of these are seated for from 250 to 
350 persons. Now that number of seatholders, on 
the scale of seat rents and subscriptions they have 
to adopt, can never efficiently support them. Let 
them be made “ open,” and they can accommodate 
sufficient members to support them handsomely. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


From several things which have recently taken 
place in the States, it would seem as if religious 
freedom there were in danger of degenerating into 
licence. For instance, it is credibly stated that 
“the Episcopal Bishop of Kansas lately allowed a 
clergyman of the Swedish National Church to unite 
with him in the laying on of hands at an ordina- 
tion, thus recognising a Lutheran minister as having 
the regular apostolic descent.” And a correspondent 
of the Protestant Churchman brings under its notice 
the astounding fact that in some portions of Ohio 
Episcopal clergymen have actually been known to 
officiate without their robes! This should be looked 
into at once. 

The following account of Oberlin College, by a 
currespondent of the Wew York Independent, gives 
us an idea of the rapid growth of institutions, as 
well as cities, in America: 


“Tt is less than forty years since a space was 
cleared in a dense forest in the Western Reserve 
for the planting of a colony, a college, and a church 
—all three in one—under the revered Swiss name 
of Oberlin. The seminary has sent out nearly 
20.000 students, and now gives annually an Adma 


| Mater's parting blessing to about 1,200, Of this 


great army many are clergymen, many lawyers, 
many teachers, and many more heads of Christian 
families, in whose households burn fires lighted 
from the solitary church altar that, forty years 
ago, was set up in the wild woods. Ex-President 
Finney—the talking oak—is still in green leaf. 
He plunges into a sermon as a strong swim- 
mer into the sea. He finds, now as ever, @ 
serene delight in terrifying human souls, Few men 
in this country, at the age of 76, have in them so 
much of ‘the spirit of ’76’ as Charles G. Finney. 
Straight as an Indian and fiery as an Arab, he ex- 
communicates like a pope, and yet pleads like a 
child. Notwithstanding his intolerance of other 
men’s opinions ; notwithstanding a certain asperity 
of character, produced by that unrelenting theology 
which so unlovingly interprets God’s love: not- 
withstanding the semi-ludicrous familiarity with 
which in his public prayers he inveighs against 
Andrew Johnson as ‘a piece of rottenness under 
the nose of God ;’ notwithstanding the graceful in- 
felicity with which he blurts out a loud direction 
to the sextop at a moment when the colleague 
pastor is on his feet reading a hymn—notwith- 
standing these, and all other eccentricities of 
thought and mien, Mr. Finney (who disdains to be 
a Dr.) is now, as he has been for forty years, 
one of the most earnest, most eloquent, and 
most useful of American preachers. One can- 
not help fervently disputing with and yet 
warmly loving such a disputatious and love- 
able man. If he were more highly gifted with 
wit and fancy—the two qualities in which he is 
least masterful—he would have been as great an 
intellectual genius as ever made eloquence what 
Lyman Beecher called it—‘logic on fire’ On 
the whole if one looks for a striking out- 
ward monument of the Christian progress of the 
country, he will find it at Oberlin: an institution 
founded like a log cabin in the woods: remote at 
first from all civilization except what itself created; 
poverty-stricken to such a degree that once it could 
not afford to publish its catalogue; apprenticing 
its students to three hours’ daily manual labour, in 
order that while they were receiving their educa- 
tion they might also be earning their daily bread ; 
despised because it admitted the hated negro to his 
heaven-ordained equality with all the rest of God’s 
children ; persecuted for heresy by many theolo- 
gical Pecksniffs, who to this day continue to twad- 
dle against it inthe same old vapid way ; yetaninsti- 
tution which, from such beginnings, amid such 
discouragements, and in the face of such obstacles, 
has come to be, in many respects, the most influ- 
ential seminary of learning in the United States.” 


In a sermon on Ritualism, at the Blecker-street 
Church, New York, the Rev. D. K. Lee said: 

“In proportion as God is worshipped in spirit 
and in truth will be the simplicity of the form of 
praise. I cannot imagine Jesus preaching the 
Sermon on the Mount from piles of ruffles and 
gaudy robes. In proportion to the intelligence 
and elevation of a people, is observable the absence 
of all those useless, extravagant, and meaningless 


forms, and the presence of the active, living spirit 


of Christ, which warms and elevates and purifies all 
around it. The most useful and effective Christian 
preachers in both hemispheres are men eminent for 
their simple but pure and earnest Christian teach- 
ings. Spurgeon, in England, is as remarkable for 
simplicity of manner as for forcible, earnest, and 
successful preaching. Mr. Beecher, who is, per- 
haps, foremost of all on' the Western Continent 
as an efficient servant of Christ, reaching every- 
where the hearts of the masses, and with brain 
and heart enough to outweigh a hundred ruffled 
clerical fops, is as simple, unpretending, and informal 
as he is great. Compare these men and their simple, 
earnest mode of worship with the paraphernalia, 
ceremonies, and genuflections of the Mahommedan, 
the Brahmin, or the mummeries of St. Alban’s—for 
these are all merely extreme ritualists—and see 
wherein dwells the ‘spirit and the truth’ which 
the Father seeks in His worshippers. Loving, as I 
do, the cause of woman, I yet could never imagine 
her in Bloomer dress without regarding her in a 
light purely ridiculous; but ridiculous as it is for 
woman to borrow tbe uniform of man, it is ex- 
ceeded by the ritualist, who can worship God 
only in the uniform of woman.” Po 
Our able contemporary, the Liberal Christian, the 
circulation of which we are glad to learn goes on 
increasing, and which can hardly fail to exert a 
wide and beneficial influence, after remarking that 
Churchmen seldom condescend to look over the 
pale of their own enclosure on the poor sects out-— 
side, and that when they do, the elevation at which — 
they stand is so great that it probably produces a 
dizzying sensation, which makes everything con- 
fused, goes on to say: : 5 
“One of them recently looked down, 
filled with strange and unutterable e 
discover that Methodists and Unitari 
exchange pulpits. Rev. Mr. Shippe ; 
really preached in a Methodist pu 
and was listened to by a large con; 
of ‘evangelical’ people. What, 
authorities of the Methodist bo 
willingness of the gentleman 
name of the Methodist body—s 
such things ?- s Chri 
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worship him as God is idolatry. If he be God, to | some preachers, who have weakened their dis- 


withhold such worship is to reject and deny him 
as the redeemer of sinners. Can the believer in 
his Godhead, and the unbeliever in his Godhead, 
both be sinless in any acts of joint worship?’ If 
the asker of these questions had read the New 
Testament without Trinitarian glasses and glosses 
he probably would never have asked them, and 
would feel something of our amazement that any 
sane man should ask them. The comments that 
follow are evidently intended to frighten Mr. Tyng 
and his friends. The logic of the whole, which is 
not given but implied, is this: ‘ You exchange with 
Methodists; the Methodists exchange with the 
Unitarians ; therefore’—Well, what then? If the 
Unitarians can stand it, we think the other parties 
to the transaction ought to be abundantly satisfied. 
The Churchman, which contains this choice bit of 
interdenominational recognition, has another corre- 
spondent, who thinks that if the Episcopal Church is 
dying of respectability, itisa death which some of its 
opponentsarein no dangerof dyingof. But one proof 
that she is not dying is the fact of ‘her unity with- 
in herself, maintained amid endless divisions around 
her’—probably the writer never heard of Mr. Tyng 
nor read the Low Church organ—and ‘her stead- 
fastness of doctrine, exemplitied by the fact that 
she never lost a church to Unitarianism.’? What of 
King’s Chapel, the royal Episcopal Church of Bos- 
ton, which became the first Unitarian church in 
America? The ignorance which hides behind 
Episcopal pretentiousness and arrogance is often- 
times a great deep. We asked an Episcopal clergy- 
man, a few days since, what he thought of the 
attempt to oust Colenso by giving a new name and 
bishop to his diocese. But he had not heard of it, 
nor of Colenso. If the Episcopal Church can ignore 
the age, and ‘stand still in the midst of a moving 
world, she simply leaves herself behind to be 
picked up with other stragglers by the stronger and 
more consistent hierarchy of Rome.” 


We learn from an American paper that a New 
York publisher wrote to Mr. Spurgeon, asking him 
to prepare a Life of Christ, hoping to compete with 
Mr. Beecher’s forthcoming volume. Mr. Spurgeon 
declines, alleging that he is not competent to the 
task, has no time for it, no taste for it, and finally, 
that “the best and only Life of Christ worth a cent 
is in the New Testament.” 


THEATRE PREACHING. 


‘Wuen, ten years ago, the experiment was first 
tried of opening some of the London theatres for 
religious services, there were many ready to pro- 
phesy that it would prove a certain failure; exactly 
the opposite seems to have been the result. The 
committee report that during the past season they 
have held 232 services, in eight buildings, attended 
by about 244,000 persons, making in all, from the 
commencement of the effort, 1,259 services, at- 
tended by 1,761,000 persons. From an article in 
the Freeman we take the following remarks on the 
subject: There is abundant evidence to show that 
the work has been eminently successful. Thousands 
of poor persons who had prejudices against at- 
tendance at the house of God, or who were indif- 
ferent to ordinary public worship, or who felt— 
wrongly, as we believe—that they were not welcome 
to churches and chapels built by others, have met 
in theatres and music halls to hear simple and 
earnest addresses by evangelical ministers of various 
denominations. The sight of one of these congre- 
gations is sufficient to show how popular these 
extra services have become. We have, at various 
times, attended several of the meetings. The 
theatres have in every case been crowded, in some 
instances uncomfortably so. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the behaviour has been such that no one 
would imagine the people were other than regular 
and devout church-goers. Of course, before the 
service is commenced, there is a deal of hum and 
bustle ; and ia some theatres “over the water,” z.., 
on the south side of the Thames, very loud talking, 
and a little joking by the rougher of the audience. 
But a sense of propriety invariably prevents many 
from disturbing public decorum who might other- 
wise be disposed to behave strangely. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the earnest and 
general singing at these services. The hymns are 
well chosen, and the tunes are always simple and 
suitable. The working classes are fond of singing, 
and provided they are allowed to join heartily in 
this important part of Christian worship without 
being noticed, they enter upon the service of song 
with great spirit. If they are not as much at home in 
the preaching itis generally the preacher’s fault. What 
Mr. Birrell so aptly designated at the Bristol meet- 
ing of the Union as “ the accent of conviction” is sure 
to be appreciated by them. Few can better discern 
whether a preacher possesses this essential qualifi- 
cation than working people. Itis with them a gift 
that may reasonably cover a multitude of faults in 
style and matter. The sermon will last from half 
an hour to three-quarters, or more. A long sermon 

_ geems never out of place at these gatherings, if it 
be at all interesting. The preacher’s great point 
should be to keep up the interest; this can best be 
done by using anecdotes and illustrations and alle- 
gories. Without these the sermon will be thought 
. At the same time, this has been overdone by 
Je 


courses by too many stories, and care has not 
always been taken that they should be applicable 
to the matter in hand, 

In High Holborn there is an ampitheatre which 
is now open on Sunday evenings fer special services, 
which a city missionary has charge of. He does 
not preach; the services of regular ministers are 
alone obtained—a rigid rule, and on the whole an 
unwise one. The theatre was opened for this 
purpose in November, 1867. The missionary set 
to work, as soon as the management was entrusted 
to him, to secure a sufficient number of stewards 
to assist him in obtaining a few persons to lead 
the singing, and to get the place filled with the 
right kind of persons. The neighbouring work- 
shops and lodging-houses were visited for this 
purpose, and from the first the place has been 
filed. The missionary believes that many work- 
ing men would attend religious services were it 
not for the sneers of their companions. In his 
district, he tells us, there is an intelligent artisan 
who works in a firm where several hundred hands 
are employed, and out of the whole number only 
three men have the moral courage to attend 
Divine service in the house of God, and these are 
subjected to the derision of their fellow-workmen, 
and known as “ Bible-back,” “ Parson,” and 
“ Methodist.” Some very curious and significant 
criticisms are passed upon the services. The 
missionary has heard one say to another, “ Tom, 
that was some good stuff that fellow gave us to- 
night. I shall come again next Sunday, and 
bring my cousin, or I shall ask Bill or Jack to 
come.” ‘Tsay,’ said another, one evening, after 
an Episcopalian minister had been preaching, 
“ that fellow needn’t fear disendowment, he's worth his 
money anywhere.” Again, after a Dissenting minister 
had preached, one among a group said, “If all the 
clergymen and ministers would unite together, 
and preach as this man has preached to-night, 
wed soon have a different state of things 
in London.” Many who never heard a sermon 
in a building before speak in high appreval 
of the services at the theatre. Why is this? 
asks the missionary. Because, he answers, 
the style of preaching is parabolic or figurative ; 
“not because it is sensational, for we have not had 
a sensational sermon, nor fine singing, in the whole 
course. Our preachers have taken their style from 
the New Testament—earnest, loving, descriptive, 
pathetic. On one occasion a man left the theatre 
before the sermon was over, and one of the stewards 
observed tears rolling down his cheeks. He ad- 
dressed him, and this was his statement,—* I can’t 
stand it any longer. I’ve heard a good many 
things in my life, but no man’s words ever cut me 
up as this man’s have to-night.” 

At one of these services a queer incident occurred. 
A monkey was unchained by some mischievous 
person,and came on tothe stage just as the preacher, 
Mr. Burton, of Kingsgate-street Chapel, was about 
to commence his sermon. The monkey made the 
oddest kind of facesat the preacher and the audience, 
and when seized by a sailor and carried bodily off 
it howled and screeched most unmelodiously. The 
preacher, however, succeeded in winning the atten- 
tion of the people by making a passing allusion to 
the incident, and then announcing the text. Still 
it must bave been “a trying time.” 


Che Wniturian Herald. 
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SISTERS OF—MERCY? 


Wuatever may be the result to the liti- 
gating parties of the great convent case 
which for upwards of a fortnight has been 
“dragging its slow length along,” there 
can be little doubt of its result upon the 
public mind. ‘That result is weariness 
and disgust at the whole system out of 
which alone suck a case could arise. One 
of the Roman Catholic priests examined 
avowed that it was one which was calcu- 
lated to bring discredit upon every convent 
in England, and, as far as we are able 
to note the workings of social feeling, 
his prognostication is amply justified. 
Against the principles which underlie the 
resort to conventual life, we have nota 
word to say, but against the system which 
hardens these principles into rigid rule it 
is scarcely possible to speak too strongly. 
The valueof occasional intervals of solitude 
for the culture of the religious life has been 
felt, more or less, by those in every religion 
who haye endeavoured to attain to a 
strong sense of religious realities. The 
world is too much with us all, and there 
are probably few who would not be bene- 


fitted by having infused into their life 
more of the silent, meditative element. The 
craving, too, for authoritative direction in 
the religious life, the desire for a settled 
rule to help the spirit in its struggle 
against the vagaries of self-will, has its 
foundation very deep in human nature. 


| And in the idea of consecrating the life 


to one long service of humanity, there may 
well be a singular attraction to all who are 
under no strong necessity to pursue some 
path of ordinary worldly life. The evil is 
not in these things as elements of religious 
culture, but in their being formalised 
and hardened into a rigid ecclesiastical 
system. So formalised, indeed, instead 
of helping a healthy religious develop- 
ment, they impede and distort it. 
They take life out from the wholesome 
discipline of common cares and duties, 
to substitute trammels and forces which 
deprive it of all spontaneity and vigour. 
They seclude it from the temptations 
of common humanity, to surround it 
with a whole creation of small artificial 
and conventional sins in matters which 
have no real relation to the moral life. It 
is not necessary to appeal to the vices 
which some people allege to be fostered 
by the monastic system, its very virtues 
condemn it. 

One interesting point, we think, will 
be brought forcibly home to the public 
mind by this investigation; viz. the 
utter difference between all our Anglican 
Ritualistic playing-at-Catholicism, and 
the real thing itself. Some people are 
very much alarmed by what they call the 
Romanising tendencies of the Church of 
England. They think that Catholicism 
really is on the increase. They are afraid of 
our English men turning priests, and our 
English women turning nuns. We must 
contess that for ourselves we never had 
less fear on the subject. The resemblance 
we believe to be a mere matter of exter- 
nals. Between the spirit of abject sub- 
mission to authority—-which this trial 
shows to pervade Roman Catholic monas- 
ticism—and the spirit which crops up in 
every new developmentof Ritualisticardour 
there is hardly anything in common. 
Under the stoles and tippets and chasubles 
in which our ritualistic friends delight to 
clothe their outward man, lurks a spirit 
the very opposite to that of respect for 
a submission to any authority whatever. 
They abhor and repudiate the name of 
Protestants, and yet they are in spirit 
not merely Protestants, but the veriest 
Independents. We have but to turn 
to the columns of their newspapers, and 
read the terms in which they speak of 
those whom their theory should lead 
them to respect and venerate to find 
abundant illustration of this. Only 
last week, the Church News declared, 
for itself and readers—‘‘ We are not 
going to submit any longer to the ortho- 
dox Episcopal bullying of the last twenty 
years.” Yet this is the party that really 
believes, or thinks it does, in Apostolic 
succession and the Divine Right of Episco- 
pacy, and is always calling out for more 
Bishops. And we are inclined to believe 
that the spirit which prevails among those 
young ladies who incline to Protestant 
sisterhoods is much of the same kind. 
We doubt whether black dresses and long 
chains of beads, frequent confession and 
life in community would have anything like 
the charm which they appear to have at 
present for the daughters of wealthy 
Churchmen, if they did not involve a cer- 
tain amount of opposition, and if they did 
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involve such hard merciless enforcement of | 
authority as this trial shows to exist in 
the Catholic Sisterhoods. There is not 
much fear of Catholicism becoming danger- 
ously prevalent as long as this is about 
the nearest thing to it. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ON “AGGRESSIVE 
UNITARIANISM.” 


Tux Christian World, which has perhaps the largest 
circulation of any religious paper in England, bas 
among its occasional sketches of religious parties 
and movements, by a writer who calls himeelf 
Christopher Crayon, articles which are generally 
characterised by considerable ability and fairness, 
the following notice of the Rev. J. K. Applebee, 
under the above heading: 


“Tt is not often that Unitarianism is aggressive, 
or that it seeks the heathen in our streets perishing 
for lack of knowledge. Apparently it dwells rather 
on the past than the present, and prefers the select 
and scholarly few to the unlettered many. Most 
Unitarian preachers lack popular power; hence it 
is that their places of worship are rarely filled, and 
that they seem tacitly to assume that such is the 
natural and necessary condition of their denomina- 
tion. It is with them, as it used to be with the old 
orthodox Dissenters in well endowed places of wor- 
ship some thirty or forty years ago. Of them, I 
well remember onein aleading seaportin the eastern 
counties. I don’t believe there was such another 
heavy and dreary place in all East Anglia, certainly 
there never was such a preacher more learned, more 
solemn, more dull, more calculated in a respectable 
way tosend good people to_ ep, or to freeze up 
the hot blood and marrow of his youthful hearers. 
Once and but once there was a sensation in that 
chapel. It was a cold evening in the very deptb 
of winter. There was ice in the pulpit, and ice in 
the pew. The very lamps seemed as if it was im- 
possible for them to burn, as the preacher in his 
heaviest manner discoursed of themes on which 
seraphs might love to dwell. All at once rushed in 
a boy, exclaiming “ Fire, fire:” the effect was elec- 
tric—in a moment that sleepy audience was startled 
into life, every head was raised, and every ear 
intent. Happily the alarm was a false one, but for 
once people were awake and kept so till the 
sermon was done. It is the aim of Mr. Applebee 
in the same way to rouse up the Unit- 
arians, and in a certain sense he has suc- 
eeeded. He has now been preaching some 
six months in London, in the old chapel 
on Stoke Newington Green, where, for many 
years, Mrs, Barbauld was a regular attendant, and 
where long the pulpit was filled by no less a dis- 
tinguished personage than Burke and George the 
Third’s Dr. Price. The result is that the chapel is 
now well filled. Itis true itis nota very large one; 
nevertheless, till Mr, Applebee’s advent, it was con- 
siderably larger than the congregation. Before Mr. 
Applebee came to town he had produced a similar 
effect at Devonport; when he settled there he had 
to preach to a very small congregation, but he drew 
people around him, and ere he left, a larger chapel 
had to be built. I take it a great deal of his popu- 
larity is due to his orthodox training. It is a fact 
not merely that Unitarianism ever recruits itself 
from the ranks of orthodoxy, but that it isindebted 
to the same source for its ablest, or rather most 
effective ministers. 

In the morning Mr, Applebee preaches at Stoke 
Newington; in the evening he preaches at 245, 
Mile-end. It seems as if in that teeming district 
no amount of religious agency may be ignored cr 
despised. In the morning of the Sabbath as you 
walk there, you could scarce fancy you were in a 
Christian land. It is true, church bells are ringing 
and the public-houses are shut up, and well-clad 
hundreds may be seen on their way to their respec 
tive places of worship, and possibly you may meet 
a crowd of two or three hundred earnest men in 
humble life singing revival hymns as they wend 
their way to the East London Theatre, where Mr. 
Booth teaches of heaven and happiness to those 
who know little of one or the other; nevertheless, 
the district has a desolate, God-forsaken appear- 
ance, There are butchers’ shops full of people, 
pieshops doing a roaring trade, photographers all 
alive as they always areonaSunday. If you want 
apples or oranges, boots or shoes, ready - made 
clothes, articles tor the toilette or the drawing-room, 
newspapers of all sorts—you can get them any where 
in abundance in the district; and.as you look up 
the narrow courts and streets on your left, you 
will seein the dirty, eager crowds around ample 
evidence of Sabbath desecration. I heard a well- 
known preacher the other day say it was easy to 
worship God in Devonshire. Equally true is it 
that it is not easy to worship Him in Mile-end 
or Whitechapel. The Unitarians assume that a 
large number of intelligent persons abstain from 
attending a religious service on Sundays in most 
part “becaue the doctrines usually taught” are 
adverse to reason and the plain teaching of Jesus 
Christ.” Under this impression they have opened 
the place in Mile-end. In a pro-pectus widely 
circulated in the district, they publish a statement 
of their creed as follows:—1. That “there ig but 


one God, one undivided Deity, and one Mediator | sionaries and also portions of the Old Testament, 


between God and man—the man Christ Jesus.” 
2. That “ the life and teachings of Jesus Christ are 


| 


which he obtained from the Jews of his native city ; 
familiarised himself with the teachings of the Gue- 


the purest, the divinest, and truest;” his death | bres, and the writings of the Persian free-thinkers, 


consecrating his testimony and completing the 
devotion of his life; his resurrection and ascension 
forming the pledge and symbol of their own. 
3. “That sin inevitably brings its own punishment, 
and that all who break God’s laws must suffer the 
penalty in consequence ;’ at the same time they 
“reject the idea with abborrence that God will 
punish men eternally for any sins they may have 
committed or may commit.” Such is the formula 
of doctrine, on which as a basis the Unitarian 
mission at Mile-end has been established, and 
to a certain extent with some measure of 
success. It is charged generally against Uni- 
tarians that they have no _ positive dogma. 
The Unitarianism of Mr. Applebee has no 
such drawbacks. He has a definite creed, 
which, whether you believe it or not, at 
any rate you can understand. In the eyes of 
many working men, that is of the class to whom 
he preaches at Mile-end, he has also the additional 
advantage of being well known in the political 
arena. Asa lecturer on behalf of advanced prin- 
ciples in many of our large towns, he has produced 
a very great effect. I confess I have not yet 
overcome the horror J felt when I saw at the last 
election how night after night he spoke at North- 
ampton on behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh’s candidature. 
Surely a Secularist can have no claim as such on 
the sympathies of a Christian minister. Yet at 
Northampton Mr. Applebee laboured as if the 
success of Mr. Bradlaugh were the triumph of 
Gospel truth, and as if in the pages of the Wational 
Reformer the working men, to whom it especially 
appeals, might learn the way of life eternal. The 
more you hear Mr. Applebee preach, the greater is 
the wonder that he could have stooped to the ad- 
vocacy of such a man. 

In all respects Mr. Applebee is a popular 
preacher, and after the manner of the orthodox, 
His sermons are carefully prepared and admi- 
rably delivered. No one can deny him the 
possession of very great oratorical power. In his 
sermons he carefully excludes anything doctrinal, 
but dwells on such topics as the love of God and 
love to God. Said Coleridge— 

“ He prayeth best who lovest best 
All things both great and small.” 

And such seems to be the sum and substance of 
Mr. Applebee’s preaching. He has a small bead 
and a pale face, but he has a voice of enviable 
flexibility and a great command of language, at 
times as plain and Saxon as possible, at other times 
very ornate and rhetorical. He can be pathetic or 
sarcastic as the occasion may require, and of this 
latter qualification he is not slow to make use when 
the failings of good people or orthodox people are 
concerned. His sermons are by no means 
short, but from first to last attention is kept up. 
Wherever he is and whatever be his topic, he 
is the kind of man who will get people to hear him. 
Of course, with his present views, you cannot wish 
him back in the pulpit of his youth, but you feel 
how much more popular would Unitarianism be if 
it had many such preachers, and that what they 
gain in him others have lost. Everywhere the 
heart is true to its old instincts; even Mr. Applebee 
cannot yet rid of what was dear and true to him 
once, cannot even in a Unitarian chapel sink down 
into the refined essayist, or compose himself to the 
delivery of dull and decent formality, destitute alike 
of utility and power. Asastimulus to the orthodox 
arouaod him to greater effort—and there is need of 
it indeed in Mile-end—he deserves a record here. 


BABISM. 


Some time since we gave a short notice of a new 
religion that had sprung up in Central Asia during 
the last quarter of a century, and was spreading 
fast among all classes, but especially among the 
more wealthy and educated. Of this remarkable 
movement, which has now brought, millions under 
its influence, the only full account is to be found in 
three recent French works. Of the information 
which they contain, Professor Evans has given an 
interesting digest in Hours at Home, an American 
publication. From this it appears that the new 
religion has already a long list of martyrs. It has 
organised itself into communities and even into 
armies. It has fought bloody battles in defence of 
freedom of conscience, and has repeatedly routed 
the strongest military forces that could be sent 
against it by the Persian Government. It has, in 
fact, passed through all the phases of other great 
historic religions, and is fully entitled to a place at 
their side. It owes its origin to a man named 
Mirza-Ali-Mohammed, who claimed to be a descen- 
dant of the prophet. His father was a silk-merchant 
of Shiraz, and had intended that the son should 
devote himself to the same commercial business. 
But the young man had no taste for the life 
of the bazaars, grew hypochondriacal, sought 
solitude, became ascetic in his habits, and 
attached himself to several religious sects of the 
East distinguished for the austerity of their disci- 
pline. With a bold, sincere, and open mind he 
welcomed the light of truth, no matter from what 
source it might come. During this time he read the 
Gospels in the translations of the Protestant mis- 


in whose mouths the name of Voltaire, metamor- 
phosed into Valater, is quitecommon. The pilgrims 
who came to Kerbela listened with reverence to the 
young student, whom they regarded as inspired, and 
on returning to their homes spoke of him with 
such enthusiasm that his fame soon filled the 
whole land. He was called “the elect of God,” and 
was supposed to have the gift of working miracles. 
When, therefore, Mirza-Ali-Mobammed came back 
to Sbiraz, his native city he was weleomed as a@ 
reformer and a prophet. His extreme youth, 
the wonderful charm of his countenance, the 
sweetness of bis disposition, the simplicity and 
purity of his life,his exemplary piety,and the fervour 
and eloquence of his discourse, produced the pro- 
foundest impression upon all who approached him. 
He made a pilgrimage to Mecca, which had the 
effect of totally alienating him from Mussulmanic 
orthodoxy, and he soon after began to assail the 
errors and rebuke the corruptions of the popular 
religion, convicting the clergy from the Koran. 
The pungency of his wit and the audacity of his 
sarcasm made such an impression that the ortho- 
dox Mobammedans who listened to his preaching 
still retain an ineffaceable recollection of it, and 
after the lapse of a quarter of a century cannot 
speak of his discourses except with a shiver of 
terror. Whenever he appeared in the mosque, in 
the colleges, or on the streets, he was surrounded 
by throngs of enthusiastic disciples. In an upper 
room of bis house he gathered together a few of 
his most ardent and intelligent followers, and or- 
ganised a little church, bold, zealous, fanatical in 
the noblest sense of the word, z.¢., each member 
willing to sacrifice all his property, and even to 
give his body to be burned for the sake of the 
truth. It was here that the new teacher assumed 
his religious or prophetic title, by proclaiming him- 
self as the Bab or the Door by which alone one can 
attain to divine knowledge. This name, by which 
he has ever afterward been known, even among 
his enemies, was probably suggested by the words 
that Jesus applies to himself in the gospel of John, 


Mr. Nattheo Shaw, of Stannington, 


Tus worthy old man, whose death we have to 
record, was one of the originators of the Underbank 
Sunday School, in the year 1814, when the Rey. 
Peter Wright first settled at Stannington. For 
twenty-five years, Mr. Shaw was the strict and in- 
defatigable treasurer of the school sick club, his 
habits of exactitude doing much to keep up 
its character and usefulness. He always took 
great interest in the good work of the school, 
and was also senior warden of the chapel 
and chapel treasurer, having filled the former post 
for at least twenty-five years. He was the last 
survivor of the early workers who first adopted in 
that secluded district, the now common, but not 
less useful work of moral education in the Sunday 
school. For nearly forty years, Mr. Shaw was a 
greatly afflicted man, and for years had not been 
able to join regularly in the Sabbath worship of 
the chapel which he loved to attend. Yet the 
writer can bear testimony to the quiet religious 
spirit that actuated his soul. When the last sum- 
mons came, it happily spared him any prolonged 
suffering. A few short hours of pain, and he slept. 
the sleep of death. 


Hebis Pepmann, Gaq., of Yottingham. 


Wes announced last week the death of this true- 

minded and excellent man, for many years one of 

the foremost citizens of Nottingham, and an old and 
attached member of the High Pavement congrega- 
tion. The Wottingham Express says of him:—“ It 
was not only in his public character as a magistrate 
and member of the corporation that Mr. Heymann 
was esteemed; his thorough and intelligent busi- 
ness habits, combined with his sterling and un- 
sullied integrity, earned for him many warm and 

attached friends and admirers, but it was in a 
more private sphere that his genuine, innate worth 
was most convincingly apparent. His private 
charity was unbounded, and there was no cause 
having for its aim the welfare of his fellow-men 
that did not receive his hearty co-operation and 
support. Asa master, too, his loss will be severely 
felt. From the oldest down to the youngest of his. : 
employés he was sincerely beloved—ever ready as 

he was by his advice and encouragement to help — 
them to improve their positions in life. He had 

not been strong in health for some time. He suf- , 


fered from an internal complaint, but elieve 
that the immediate cause of death ted from a 
severe cold, which brought on congestion of the 
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lungs.” The funeral took place on Friday, February 
19th, at the General Cemetery, and the high 
respect and affection entertained for Mr, Heymann 
were shown by the thousands of persons who were 
present. At the Cemetery entrance the procession, 
which had been preceded by a long line of the 
deceased’s clerks and other workmen, was joined 
by a large body of gentlemen, representing not 
only the magistrates and corporation, but nearly 
every charitable and educational institution in the 
town. The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Wm. James, the doors of the chapel being left 
wide open, so that his voice might be heard by 
the crowd congregated outside. “The funeral,” 
says the Express, “was more numerously attended 
than any that has taken place in Nottingham for 
many years.” On the following Sunday morning, 
the Rev. J. J, Tayler, B.A., preached a sermon in 
memory of the late Mr. Heymann, in the High 
Pavement Chapel, where the deceased had wor- 
shipped for so many years, from the First Epistle 
of John, 2nd chapter, verse 17, ‘And the world 
passeth away and the lust thereof, but he that 
doeth the will of God abideth for ever.” 


REY. T. W. CHIGNELL ON “THE PHYSICAL 
BASIS OF LIFE.” 


Last Sunday but one, Mr. Chignell took for his sub- 
ject in the evening, at George’s meeting, Exeter, 
Professor Huxley’s recent lecture at Edinburgh on 
“ The Physical Basis of Life.” He commenced by 
giving a carefully-prepared outline of the Professor’s 
views, that life is simply the product of a certain 
disposition of material molecules, and that the ex- 
tension of the province of what we call matter and 
causation is gradually banishing from human 
thought what we call spirit and spontaneity. 
After alluding to the horror generally expressed 
at such views in terms of reprobation, and urging 
that they must not be afraid to face every fact of 
knowledge, and that, moreover, the Professor’s lec- 
ture was based upon a most important fact, namely, 
the relation of all that was called spiritual pheno- 
mena to material composition and structure, he 
went on to plead that, among those very facts 
which must be faced, were the instinctive percep- 
tion, by man, of cause and effect in the universe, 
and the existence of spiritual life in man. Man, he 
pointed out, had always maintained that there 
was something in himself more precious than his 
body—that there was in his fellow-man a ghostly 
presence looking out through those eye-windows, 
a ghostly presence altogether transcending any- 
thiog that the change of position in the particles of 
the grey matter of the brain could ever bring 
about. Would they, he asked, resolve friendship, 
love, heroism for truth and justice—all that we 
call human nobleness and saintliness—into mere 
new arrangement of the molecular matter of the 
brain? He could only say it was against human 
nature todo so. Men had always stood horror- 
struck, when logically they had looked at it, at the 
contrariety between the material appearance and 
the spiritual things in which they wished to trust. 
But they had leaped over and conquered the diffi- 
culty, and in spite of it they had asserted that their 
souls, their thoughts, truth, justice, virtue, friend- 
ship, beauty, and nobleness of every kiud, were 
altogether of a more transcendent sphere than the 
brain that worked in the thinking and the hand 
that worked in the doing. He could only say that 
this was man; and they might as well try to de- 
prive him of hunger and of thirst as to de- 
prive him of these experiences of his. In conclusion, 
he would remind them of a saying of the German 
Richter—that if you confine the human mind tothe 
comprebensible, to what is apprehensible by the 
senses and by argument, it is just as if you had 
somewhere closed up space, so that there was no 
longer infinite space to think of, but somewhere a 
re beyond which you could not go. Now, their 
uman consciousness rebelled against that—they 
could not submit to have their natures confined to 
that which they could only clearly comprehend by 
logic or apprehend by their senses, Again, the 
great Goethe, whom Professor Huxley quoted as 
favouring his theory—very unjustly, he (the lec- 
turer) knew—said the mind was in a state of 
insipidity when it was confined to the compre- 
hensible only, when it did not reach after the 
infinite and the incomprehensible. And this was 
the language of a man who had struggled with 
these problems and who knew well all the scepti- 
cisms they suggested. Let me again (said Mr. 
Chignell) remind you that man everywhere, where 
his mind has been alive and sensitive and lofty, has 
seen intelligence in every point of the universe — 
has seen in every event that has befallen him a 
Divine volition—has seen in all belonging te the 
outer world and himself the very arms, the very 
everlasting arms, that support the universe; and he 
has laid hold on God as his great support. He has 
rayed to Him in his struggles—he has talked with 
im amidst the beauty of His works—he has 
leaned on Him with all his weight when he 
had nothing else to support him—and (as small 
objects will grow upward toward the higher that 
surround them), by this idea of God he has risen 


into superhuman altitude, and left a memory of 
himself, as poet, or hero, or very demigod, among 
men. Well, again, all the common simple souls of 
mankind have everywhere reflected the idea of 
God, just as the blue heaven is reflected upon the 
smallest pools as upon the ocean. Everywhere 
men have believed in the Light. It has been one 
of the earliest names which, in some language or 
other, they have lisped; it has sustained them in 
the battle field, in sickness, and on the dying bed; 
and, when all life darkened around them, the idea 
of God has been the one opening into the blue, into 
the light—the one outlet of hope and trust; and, 
looking steadfastly at that, men have endured any- 
thing, even the very last conflict with death itself, 
and have died bravely and magnanimously. But, 
perhaps, you are saying, “ You wish to lead us back 
to the authority of others.” I do not. I simply 
say, if you examine the universe, you must 
examine man with it, and you must examine the 
great experiences that have been common to him, 
that have been most profound and vital to him all 
through his history, and which you cannot ignore. 
And if you find you cannot eradicate them from 
man, you must see that they point to realities, and 
you must accept them. This fact of second-sight, 
this fact of presentiment—the feeling aiter, dimly 
and indistinctly, yet strongly, something that can- 
not be proved by the senses or by argument— 
these reachings out after what we cannot talk much 
about, but which are the inmost life and heaven of 
man—all that is undeniable: it belongs to man as 
man; and I say you must unmake man before you 
can eradicate from him these presentiments, these 
ideas, these yearnings. I part company, then, 
with the lecture I have read—utterly. I admire 
the man who gave it; I revere deeply the mental 
integrity which dictated every word of it ; but I dis- 
agree with it, and I think that it reduces us to a very 
cold, barren theory of our existence. Looked at 
as it stands in the year 1869, it is sad enough to 
me_ There, on the one side, is the superstition of 
so-called religion, and yonder, on the other hand, is 
voluptuousness, greediness for wealth, or whatever 
name you may apply to the workings of the lower 
instincts of man. And between these two you have 
got a philosophy—a philosophy that will have 
nothing to do with superstition, but that really 
casts about to apologise (though it does not mean 
to) for the life of the senses, which simply says, 
“Let us eat, gather, accumulate, and die.” Let us, 
who have any power to grapple with this question, 
grapple with it; let us get new earnestness if we 
can ; let us get a little bit of our old indifference 
broken up—that utter lethargy about things 
intellectual, about things higb, which leaves the 
world to rotandruin, Let us get rid of a little of 
that, I say; and get inspiration to-night from what 
we have been looking into, that we may join in the 
great struggle for a real belief. And, if we can get 
that, let us hold it fast, and propagate it if we are 
able, for it is wanted sadly enough. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
UNWITTING TRIBUTE, 


A learned critic, meaning censure, says 
No subject is too prosy for my mind; 
And thus, methinks, unwittingly he pays 

A tribute he'd refuse. 


Nothing too prosy ! wherefore should it be? 
He is no poet if, in the merest clod, 

He may not find some trace of Poesy— 
His all-besetting god. 


He cannot hide from it, do what he will ; 
It gazes out on him from stocks and stones ; 
The world moves by on grating wheels: he still 
Can hear celestial tones. 


The cruse that winks through some lone widow’s 
pane. . 
The birring sonnet of her spinning wheel, 

No prosier are than heaven’s lurid chain, 
Or earth’s resounding peal. 


The elements that chaunt in epic tongue, 
To them the drowsiest senses are awake: 

It needs a poet’s ear to catch the song 
That breathes in things prosaic. 


So, as unto the pure all things are pure, 
Unto the poet all reflect his dream ; 
He needs no spiced event, no special lure, 
But finds in alla theme. 
R. LEIGHTON. 
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THE “ROB ROY” IN SYRIA. 


Mr. Macereoor, the adventurous canoist (if there 
be such a word) writes an account of his late 
voyaging to the Times, dating his letter “ Damas- 
cus,” from which we extract the following. 

From Egypt the Rob Roy was taken to Beyrout, 
and I brought her safely over Mount Lebanon, 
through snow a foot deep, until we launched her on 
the river Abana, which bore me swiftly through the 
magnificent gorge of Doomar to the plain of Da- 
mascus. I paddled straight into the town, under 
the bridges, up to the Pasha’s Palace, and then 
rested the canoe on the water in the marble basin 
of the hotel, where many visitors came to see her, 
among others the Pagha and his suite and the Eng- 
lish Consul. 


The canoe was next carried on a pony’s back 
through the crowded bazaars until again she floated 
on the Abana, and in two days more I reached the 
mouth of the river and camped in a desolate marsh 
for Christmas. Panthers, hyenas, and other wild 
beasts are said to be common here, but I feared 
more than these the wild boars, for if wounded 
they could pursue me in the shallow water, and one 
thrust of the tusk would finish my voyage. I saw 
hundreds of the tracks of the boars in the reeds, but 
never where the water was deeper than two feet. 
The only boat that has ever been on this lake of 
Ateibeh was lost the first day three years ago, and 
after a fortnight the dead bodies of the three men 
in it were discovered by offering a large reward to 
aman who went out naked upon a raft of reeds to 
search. 

After the first ten minutes on this lake I became 
invisible to those on shore for the whole day, being 
concealed by the dense reeds through which I 
steered by compass, and placed cotton rags on the 
higher plants at intervals to show me the way for 
my return, Next the Rob Roy went to the Pharpar, 
which river is far less interesting than the Abana. 
It has few trees on it, little game, and winds ex- 
cessively, but is monotonously tame. This falls 
into Lake Hijarieh, upon which I spent two de- 
lightful days, and, crossing it, landed the Rob Roy 
canoe in the Hauran. To come thus to this dan- 
gerous and desolate region was, of course, utterly 
without precedent; and, leaving the canoe, I ran 
quickly up the nearest hill and gazed over the vast 
wilderness upon the ruins of the “giant cities of 
Bashan,” and on the two other lakes marked 
vaguely on some maps, or distinctly (and then 
quite wrong) upon others. I took compass bear- 
ings from the shore and the lakes in every part, 
but the details of these, which will be useful to 
geographers, I need not enter upon here. 

Being in light marching order, with only saddle- 
bags, I put up in the Sheikh’s house. We entered 
the yard through a gate with a stone door, still 
turning on its hinges as it may have done in the 
days of Abraham. I slept in a room with stone 
rafters each ten feet long, and a window having for 
its shutter one slab of stone. I had brought with me 
half of a Times, kindly sent from England, and here 
in Bashan I read of the English elections, and of 
Mr. Bright as a Cabinet Minister. 

It was indeed a strange sensation when I closed 
this window for the night, and the heavy slab 
turned easily by a push from one of my fingers. 
Mr. Rogers has sent to the British Museum one of 
these extraordinary slab doors, about six inches in 
thickness; also a copy of the inscription on a stone 
in this particular house, which is in Greek, and 
dated, I believe, more than 2,000 years ago. 

I yisited a number of villages in the plain of 
Damascus. The people there are handsome; many of 
them are tattooed. They wear very brilliant colours, 
chiefly red (as in Egypt one sees always blue), and 
long red boots turned up at theends. They are 
strong, healthy, good humoured, and _ intelligent. 
Their houses are of mud, but not very dirty. They 
ran in crowds along the rivers while the canoe 
passed, but when it was on shore (and wrapped in 
carpets) it was constantly supposed to be a coffin, 
and several times the woman shrieked asI took off 
the cover and launched the boat, Blessed with fine 
weather and perfect health, I have enjoyed this 
canoe voyage in Syria and Egypt to the highest 
degree, and once more over the spurs of Hermon, 
which is now all white in snow, I hope to launch 
the Rob Roy on Lake Huleh and then descend the 
sacred Jordan. 


er See 
CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XVII. 
HITTING HARD WITH A TEXT. 


As illustrative of the covert meaning which may 
be conveyed by a preacher in the choice of a text, 
Dean Ramsay relates the following anecdote of Paley, 
the well-known author, When Pitt, as First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
revisited Cambridge, where he had graduated, 
Paley marked with a sarcastic eye how assiduously 
some of the leading members of the University 
courted the youthful Prime Minister, and made up to 
him in view of the good things which he would now 
have at his disposal]. It was Paley’s turn to preach 
before the University at St. Mary’s on the Sunday fol- 
lowing Pitt’s visit ; accordingly, he took for his text: 
“There is a dad here which hath five barley loaves 
and two small fishes,” adding, as he looked round 
on the crowded church, “ But what are they among 
80 many?” 
A SHARP REBUFF. 

A learned clergyman was accosted in the follow- 
ing manner by an illiterate preacher who despised 
education: “Sir, you have been to college, I sup- 
pose?” “Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I am thank- 
ful,” rejoined the former, “that the Lord has opened 
my mouth to preach without any learning.” “A 
similar event,” replied the latter, “occurred in 
Baalam’s time; but such things are of rare occur- 
rence at the present day.” 

A REMARKABLE EFFECT OF METHODISM. 

In the early days of Methodism some of Wesley’s 
opponents, in the excess of their zeal against 
enthusiasm, took up a wagon load of Methodists, 
and carried them before a justice. When they 
were asked what these persons had done, there was 
a backward silence; at last one of the accusers 
said, “Why, they pretend to de better than other 
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people, and besides, they prayed from morning till 
night.” The magistrate asked if they had done 
anything else. “ Yes, sir,” said an old man, “an’t 
please your worship, they converted my wife. Till 
she went among them she had such a tongue! and 
now she’s quiet as a Jamb.” “Carry them back, 
carry them back,” said the magistrate, “and let 
them convert all the scolds in the town.” 
THE LASTING TIR. 

Dean Storr, when residing on a living in the 
country, had occasion one day to unite a rustic 
couple in the bands of matrimony. ‘The ceremony 
over, the husband began to “sink in resolution,” 
and falling (as some husbands might do) into a fit 
of repentance, he said, “ Your reverence has tied 
the knot tightly, I fancy; but, under favour, may 
I ask if so be you could untieit again?” “ Why, 
no,” replied the Dean, “we never do that on this 
part of the consecrated ground.” “ Where then?” 
cried the man, eagerly.” “On that!”—pointing to 
the burying-ground. 

WHICH 73 THE BEAST? 

The Pope and Louis Napoleon till lately 
divided between them the unenviable distinction 
of corresponding to the Beast described in the 
Apocalypse. But the Rev. T. H. Gregg, curate of 
Cradley, and also the Advertiser, a week or two 
since, discovered that the letters inthe word “ Glad- 
stone,” if added together as Greek numerals, denote 
the mystic 666. A writer in the Rock, however, 
says that they make only 663, and that therefore 
Mr. Gladstone is not “the Beast.” The editor of 
the Court Journal, in commenting upon such 
doctors disagreeing, suggests that the letters 
Cummine, if Grecised, will be found to make up 
exactly the required 666, 

CARNAL REASON IN A NEGRO, 

In a Jecture at Sheffield a fortnight ago, the Rev. 
Newman Hall told the following story. An illite- 
rate negro preacher said to his congregation :— 
“ My bredren, when de fust man Adam was made, 
he was made ob wet clay, and set up agin de palings 
to dry.” “Do you say,” said one of the congrega- 
tion, “dat Adam was made ob wet clay, and set up 
agin de palings todry?” “Yes,sar,I do.” ‘“ Who 
made de palings?” “Sit down, sar,” said the 
preacher sternly, “such questions as dat would 
upset any system of theology.” 


—<> 
A FEMALE CONSPIRACY. 


UnveEr this heading the Pal’ Mall Gazette supplies 
us with the following: 

At the present moment, when the subjects cf 
women’s clubs and the higher education of girls are 
attracting considerable attention, a strange little 
book which is now before us, and which treats of 
both those subjects, seems worthy of notice. The 
book was purchased some little time ago at a sale 
by a dealer, who imagined it was some religious 
work in an unknown tongue, probably emanating 
from a missionary press in Africa, or one of the 
islands of the Polynesian Archipelago. Here is its 
title, which certainly appears to bear out that sup- 
position :—“ Ebpob es lyo utlub, umgjoml nyflobjof 
le vyjgy sonutof vobo utemo upnjffjrto,” &e. Then 
follows a motto, “Vonon ubo fibemcofi” Ofpb. 3. 
11, and underneath is the imprint “ London, 1835.” 
The volume happened to fall into the hands of an 
enthusiastic philologist, who at first began to study 
it joyfully, but soon perceived to his extreme dis- 
appointment that it was merely an English book 
printed in cypher. Curiosity led him to decipher 
the title; which turned out to be “ Order of the 
AJtar. Ancient Mysteries to which Females were 
alone admissible. Being Part of the First of the 
Secrets preserved in the Association of Maiden 
Unity and Attachment.” Beyond this he did not 
care to go, but we have thought it worth our while 
to pay the book a little more attenticn, and we now 
proceed to make known the result of our investiga- 
tions. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first con- 
taining the Jaws of the “Association of Maiden 
Unity and Attachment.” the second being devoted 
to an account of the “ Mysteries of Vesta, Ceres, and 
Minerva.” From the introduction we learn that 
“the ultimate object at which this association 
aspires is to impart a tone to society by securing to 
the female sex the ascendency in domestie life to 
which they are entitled by nature and the laws of 
civilised society, and to improve, through their 
influence, not only the manners, but the moral and 
religious character of both sexes.” In order to 
attain to this end the members of the association 
are to band together against “the passions and 
policy of the other sex.” They will then add to the 
moral influence they derive from “the maiden 
purity of their lives, the decorum of their manners, 
and the order of their religion, a formidable 
“capability to defeat the attempts of secret and 
masonic societies against revelation, by possessing 
their private signs and mystic knowledge.” The 
society consists of a superior called her Highness, 
and three orders—the first styled that of the Angel, 
thé second that of the Band, the third that of the 
Altar. With respect to membership “none but 
maidens areadmissible. . . . No maiden whois 
of low birth or servile habits can beadmitted. . . 
No maiden who has not . . received the 
sacrament according to the rites of the reformed 
churches is admissible.” 

Great stress is laid in the rules on the secret 


character in which the writings of the society are| of £16 against the funds of the mission, but the 


to be transcribed. There are to be two sets of 
hieroglyphics, the one to be taught to all the mem- 
bers, the other to be reserved for the use of the 
higher orders only. All books issued by the society 


are to be printed in cypher, and they are to be | 


jealously guarded by the members to whom they 


belong in a sealed packet marked “My dying re- ! 


quest is that this packet may be delivered unopened 
to ——’ 

All this secrecy naturally gives rise to the idea 
that something very wonderful will be found in the 
chapters which follow the rules, and which profess 
to initiate their readers into the “mysteries of 
Ceres and Minerva.” But the promise which they 
seem to hold out is not fulfilled. There is nothing 
particularly new or interesting in the information 
that “the elevation of Joseph to the highest dignity 
in Egypt rendered him absolute in that country ;” 
or the statement that “the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments was taught in the 
mysteries of Ceres and Bacchus.” Nor does the 
poetry which here and there diversifies the text 
show any great signs of inspiration. As an exer- 
cise for students of cryptography, we give a speci- 
men of these effusions :— 

Le v’en l’o Ceddosf rrouthlosf im yob jro 

Yonco busy ebtradob ovob bofl es fjghl: 

Vé foog l'oso yuantf, boqajtop laf botjro : 

Fo fpeko; unp beanp yjn glesop olomut mjghl. 

The book is a mystery for which it is difficult to 
account. It is too long for a squib, for it contains 
about a couple of hundred pages. Its printing 
must, therefore, have cost more money than a mere 
hoaxer would care to throw away. Is it possible 
that the association of which it speaks is flourishing 
among us ? Or is the whole book the mere embodi- 
ment of the ravings of some lunatic, whose prevail- 
ing delusion is the idea that a number of women 
could keep a secret ? 

———E——— 


SHARP DEFINITIONS. 


Aw amusing little book has just been published in 
Paris, under the title of “ Les Formules du Docteur 
Gregoire,” in which a number of clever pleasantries, 
consisting chiefly of satirical definitions, that origin- 
ally appeared in Le Figaro, are brought together 
and arranged in alphabetical order. A few of these 
sharp definitions may be given. 

ABSINTHE is the genius of those who have none, 
and the death of genius for those who have it 
already. 

ABSOLUTISM is a hammer of which the people is 
at once the handle and the anvil. 

ABDICATION is the renunciation of a throne by 
those who cannot do otherwise. 

The AGREEABLE consist; of the good that is said 
of ourselves, and, still more, of the ill that is said 
of others. 

An ALOg in flower is a huge artichoke giving birth 
to asparagus, 

An Amnesty is the proof of strength or contempt 
vouchsafed by the conqueror to the conquered. 

ANCESTORS are noble relatives, who often prevent 
us from being the sons of our own deeds. 

ANNEX is a verb conjugated with the auxiliary 
“cocked musket.” 

APOLLO is a father who badly clothes his children. 

APPETITE is a boon of nature, who kindly allows 
us to mistake a necessity for a pleasure. 

ARISTOCRAT is a democrat who has made his way. 

CrocoatTsE is an alimentary paste, containing a 
little of everything, even cocoa. 

An Escutcuzon is the sign of an hotel where 
travellers are not admitted. 

A Frtenp is one who will forgive us even of our 
virtues. 


INTELLIGENCE 


Bristot: Domestic Mission.—The annual ser- 
mons on behalf of this institution were preached on 
Sunday last, February 21, at Lewin’s Mead Chapel 
and Oakfield-road Church, by Revs. Wm. James, 
A. N. Blatchford, B.A., and J. E. Carpenter, M.A. 
The collections amounted to about, £35, being in 
excess of what was realised last year. The annual 
meeting was held on Monday evening, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Wm. James. Tise chairman, 
in addressing the meeting, alluded to the assistance 
given to the missionary, Mr. Andrews, by his wife. 
He telieved that this was the only mission of the 
kind in England, or in America,in which a mis- 
sionary and his wife were both engaged in the work. 
He must remind them that the same reasons now 
existed for the carrying out of the mission as at 
the time of its institution. He referred to the vast 
amountof pauperism and evil existinginthecountry, 
and said it was impossibleto remove these evils by the 
mere exercise of charity. If that had been possible, it 
would have been done already, for no less than four 
millions of money were given away in London last 
year. It was their duty to extend the missions 
which were instituted and carried on ina Christian 
spirit. The report of the committee alluded with 
satisfaction to the value of the joint labours of Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews, whose residence in the mission- 
house, in the midst of the population among whom 
their work lies, had enabled them to acquire the 
affections and confidence of the people surrounding 
them in a remarkable manner. The treasurer's 
account showed an expenditure which with con- 
stant supervision reached £201, showing a balance 


| treasurer had the pleasure of stating that he had 


that afternoon received a telegram from an old sub- 
scriber and earnest friend of the mission, H. A. 
Palmer, Esq., of London, expressing his readi- 
ness to clear off the whole of the debt. At 
a subsequent period of the meeting, on the 
motion of C. J. Thomas, Esq., J.P., seconded by 
Herbert Thomas, Esq,, J.P., the warmest thanks of 
the meeting were accorded to Mr. Palmer for 
his generous offer. The missionary then gave an 
exhaustive account of the condition of the poor of 
the neighbourhood and the nature of the agencies 
by which it was endeavoured to bring high personal 
influence to tear upon the ignorant and degraded 
families around the mission; the number of persons 
whom these agencies directly reached, he roughly 
estimated at four hundred; and on behalf of them, 
and the thousands who were sunk like them, he 
pleaded earnestly for better dwellings, the removal 
of temptations to drink, and compulsory education. 
The reports were then approved and adopted; the 
committee and officers were appointed for the en- 
suing year, and the meeting, having expressed 
through various speakers its hearty sympathy with 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrews in their arduous task, sepa- 
rated after a vote of thanks to the chairman, who 
for so many years successively had presided at 
similar meetings. 

Gorton.—Last Saturday evening a concert took 
place for the benefit of the library in connection 
with the above schools, The affair was got up by 
Miss M. F. Brown, the talented organist of the old 
chapel, and though the weather was unfavourable 
it was well attended and highly successful, nearly 
300 persons being present. The principal artistes 
were Herr Jacoby, solo violin (from Mr. Hallé’s 
concerts), Mons. Vieuxtemps (principal violoncello 
at Mr. Hallé’s concerts), Miss Hiibnel, and Miss 
Jevons, Messrs. Robberds, Warburton, aud Els- 
worthy. The Rev. G.H. Wells, M.A., who has been 
thirty-two years minister of the place, opened the 
proceedings with a statement of the object of the 
concert, and at the conclusion of the programme — 
Richard Peacock, Esq., J.P., expressed on behalf of 
the audience their approbation of the services ren- 
dered by their kind friends. 

Mossiry.—On Saturday, the 13th, the teachers 
of the above school held a social meeting. The 
Rev. D. Berry presided, and after the quarterly 
report had been read by Mr. Seth Charlesworth, 
which showed that the school was in a healthy 
condition, and a few questions had been asked, Mr. 
John Chadwick, of Manchester, gave an admirable 
lecture to the teachers; subject, “How to make 
our Sunday-schools efficient, with a little common 
sense about them.” 

Pruston.—On the evening of Friday, the 12th 
inst., there was a reading of the more interesting 
parts of Mr. Tayler’s account of bis visit to Transyl- 
vania, given in the schoolroom by G. B. Dalby, . 
Esq. It was for the purpose of giving such mem- 
bers of the congregation as were not likely to read 
it for themselves an interest in the state of Unit- 
arianism abroad, : 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W.—See a notice of the pamphlet in Herald of — 
January 15th. The publisher is Hayes. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Bolton.—On Thursday evening, the annual congrega~ 
tional soirée. 

London: HAMPSTEAD, Rosstyn Hitt.—On Sunda; 
evening, one of a series of sermons; preacher, Rev. P. 
W. Clayden. Subject: “The Family Life of the 
Church.” ' 

London: CARTER LANE.—On Sunday, annual sermons, 
by the Rev. Wm. James, at Unity Church. On Mon- 
day evening, at the Mission Rooms, annual meeting. 

London: BurpETtr HaLtt.—On the 8rd of March, a 
lecture by the Rey. J. K. Applebee. Subject: “The 
Three Graces of Womanhood.” 

Manchester: Upper Brooxk-stREET.—On Sunda 
evening, the fourth of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 

H. Hertord, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. —On_ 
Sunday next, Rev. W. B. Hughes, service atelevena.m. 

Preston.—Sunday school sermons, by the Rev. John 
Wright, of Bury. , 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr, 
Beard, on ‘*‘ Feeding Swine,” the fifth of a series on 
the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” ale 
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Milacringe. 
ELCOCK—WELLINGS.—On the 23rd inst., atthe Presb: an 

Chapel, Stourbridge, by the Rev. David Maginnis, Mr. — 
Edward Elcock, of Brierley Hill, to Sarah, daughter of Mr. 

William Wellings, of Stourbridge. iy "2. 


Bentbs. 
ARMITAGE.—On the 22nd inst., at Forebridge Ha 
in the 5Ist year of her age, Emma, daughter of tf 
Cyrus Armitage, of Manchester. 
MARSLAND.—On the 22nd inst., at her residence 
Manchester, aged 74, Lucy, third daughter of tl 
Marsland, Esq. “a 
POYNTING.—On the 2Ist inst., at Mo 
Elizabeth Long Poynting, daughter 
Puynting. if 
SHAW.—On the 16th inst., at Stanning 
Shaw, in the 73th year of bis age. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, CLAR- 
ENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN.—A Series of Morn- 
ang DISCOURSES on RELIGION IN THE FAMILY will be deli- 
‘yered by the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN, Minister of the Church, 
as follows: 
Dates. Subjects. 
March 7,—‘‘The Married Home.” 
»  14.—* Religion Begins at Home.” 
>>  21.—** Family Loves and Distress.” 
>». 28.—* Christian Nurture.” 
4.—* Our Loves Shadows of the Divine Love.” 
Divine service begins at eleven. 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET CONGRE- 


GATIONAL SOCIETY, in connection with Cross-street 
and Upper Brook-street Chapels.—The ANNUAL SERMON 
recognising and welcoming those who have become Members 
of the Society during the past year, will be preached in Cross- 
street Chape!,on Sunday evening, March 7th, 1869, by the Rev. 
W.GASKELL, M.A. Service as usual at half-past six o’clock. 

The FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the Lower 


Mvosley-street School, on Wednesday evening, March 10th. 


TEA on the table at seven o'clock. 

Tickets 6d. each, may be obtained from any of the Visitors 
or Committee, also from the Chapel-keepers, or at the School. 

All who feel any interest in the objects and welfare of the 
Soaety whether Members or not, are respectfully invited to 
attend. 

Chair to be taken at eight o’clock by the President, the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 

The following gentlemen are also expected to be present: 
Revs. W. Gaskell, M.A., 1. Page Hopps, W. H. Herford, B.A., 
=o H. J. Marcus, and R. D. Varbishire, and C. J. Herford, 

qrs. 


PER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL. 


LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work. ‘‘ Histoire 
du Dogme,” &c.; fifth lecture on Sunday next, March 7th. 
W.H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Bury, on Good Friday, the 26th March, 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the Pank-street 
Chapel, and will commence at half-past ten o’clock. The 
‘SERMON will be preached by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
of Gee Cross. 

DINNER will be provided in the school adjoining the 
ehapel, at half-past twelve o’clock. Charge sixpence each 


The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o’clock, 
when the reports will be read. The chair to be taken by the 
President of the Association, JOHN DENDY, Esq. 

DEPUTATIONS from the London, North Midland, Northern, 
and West Riding Sunday School Associations are expected to 
be present. 

TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock. Charge 
sixpence each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 
E. H. GRUNDY, Esq., will preside; and 

Mr. JESSE PILCHER will introduce the following subject 
for the consideration of the meeting; 

“ On Examinations in Sunday Schools.” 
JESSE P. 
JouN REYNOLDS, } Hon. Secs. 


OULHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church soe appeal to 

their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 

debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 

Zohowsng. subscriptions for this plrpose have been already 
ised, ViZ.: 

The Southport Congre . £247 18 0 

§. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow 0 

— Brooks, Esq., Hill Bank, 0 

John Harwood, jun., Esq., Bolton. 


gation .. 


Miss Yates, Liverpool........... 
Wm. Rathbone, Esq., M.P., Liverpool. 
H. W. Gair, Esq., Live pool... 
Mrs. Holt, — Liverpool .... 
Mrs. R. V. Yates, Liverpool....... # 
Geo. Wadsworth, Esq., Manchester ........ 7 


oa 
ecocococesco 
cooocooceco 


£317 13 0 
_ Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
“Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
.surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 
February Loth, 1869, 


ONDON UNITARIAN LAY 
PREACHERS’ UNION. 

A MEETING of the Committee and Members of the Union 
will be held in Stamford-street Chapel, on Monday evening, 
8th March, at eight o’clock. 

The Opening of two new Meeting Houses will be considered. 
All friends of this Union are requested to be present. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will be needed. Toward this sum the follow- 
ing subscriptions have been received: 


£2) sad. 

Subscriptions advertised ......seseeeeeeeee O74 0 6 
LOSS GFLOR Te . weapinscgiices saunas socccsececee 1010 0 
6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


£597 11L 6 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
Esq., Fernbrae, Dundee; and Rey. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 


Dundee. 

N INISTERS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY, 

PRESIDENT: The Rey. S. BACHE. 
‘Vickr-PRESIDENTS: 


The Rey. M. GIBSON; Mr. T. C. OSLER. 


TREASURER: 
Mr. TIMOTHY KENRICK, Maple Bank, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 
SECRETARY: Dr. RUSSELL, New Hall-street, Birmingham. 


The Directors of this Society desire to draw attention to the 
following addition to the Laws which was made at the last 
Annual General Meeting of the Society: 

“On and after September 30th, 1869, no Minister shall be 
eligible for Election as a Beneficiary Member of the Society 
after he has attained the age of fifty-five years.” 


ANTED, RENTS to COLLECT. — 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


ANTED, a Situation as Weekly or 


Resident GOVERNESS for children under 12; satis- 
factory references.—Address, A, Herald office. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mra. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“©The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for MARCH, 1869, contains:—The 
Beautiful Life—Willie’s Oranges, Part II.—Driving and Draw- 
ing, Part 1I.—Eagles’ Crag: A Tale of By-gone Days, Part IIT. 
ublished by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. ‘l’. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E, T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


& Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 
poetry from Du Bartas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent. Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whittield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


BAP Big BrAl Hie RPA OOZES) 
MARCH ISSUE. 8 PAGES. 


AN ADDRESS TO PARENTS, by the Rev. A. W. WORTH- 
INGTON, B.A. This Tract is admirably adapted for house- 
to-house circulation and cottage distribution. Post free, 
2d. per copy, 8d. per dozen, 4s. per 100. 

Address: Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. , 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
London: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK, 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 58. 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE, 

By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 
Me ISCOURSES of DaILY DUTY and 
DAILY CARE,” by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 

The Third Edition is now meng; price two shillings. : 

“Readers of sermons will find an unusually rich, vein of 


thought in these discourses.”—Public Opinion. 
London; E. T, Whitfield; and all booksellers and agents, 


HE “HOME PAGES” TRACT SERIES 


The whole series of 236 Tracts (with the exception of 
or two of the earliest) are kept in Stock. 
All orders must now be sent direct to 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
Higher Broughton, 
MANCHESTER. 


PRICES. 
Single Tracts. Perdozen. Per100. 
@ppr Traces ade esc SS! Secendeal ade 
B.DDe sie chew p A) we yt A per re 


TS"DDs Pip meee Mnle, Gocesace, Be. seocvens 6s. 

¥ The oe series, well bound, in 4 volumes, for 10s., or free 

Yy post lls. 

In cases where the Tracts will have to be sent by post,a 
penny in the shilling must be added for postage. 

Mr. Herford will be glad to forward, on application, a com- 
plete list of the ‘‘ Home Page” Tracts and Covers. 
Crag: A Tale of By-Gone Days., Part I.—The Beautiful Life— 
A Lawyer’s Opinion—Uncle Hepworth—The Child that was 
Father to the Man—The Justice of Saint Louis. 


SELECTION of TRACTS from HOME 
PAGES, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity. Price 
9d., made up into packets containing one each of the follow- 
ing Tracts :— 

A Common-sense View of the Bible. 

Are not we Christians Also? 

Trying to believe in God. 

Servetus the Martyr. 

Love to Christ—the true saving faith. 

Two Schemes of Salvation. 

Common-sense view about Man’s Nature. . 

Saved, yet so as by fire; or the object of future punishment. 

Christianity as Christ preached it. 

Do Men MeanwhattheySay? _ 

Christ ourSavour, not our Substitute. 

What Christ has done for us. 

Think for Yourself. 

The Work of the Spirit in Man’s Heart. 

Not what Men believe, but what they are. 

Repentance the true Atonement. 

For a a packet containing six of each of theaboveTracts. 
« 5s 


All orders must now be made direct to Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


0 

IANOFORTESonSAE£E, Hire, Exchanged 

or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


Pe Ra (SHA § re Yl OEP AL 6 3 A 


Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
c. J. HERFORD, 1%A, Cooper-street. 


ID LENT.—SIMNELS at M. Scholes’s, 


4, Hilton-street, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 

roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pall Mall, Market-street. 


ILLIAM A, & SYLVANUS SMEH, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


NHARLES P. ROBERTS, PLOMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR, 
136, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000, 
Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
8rd. Prompt settlement of claims. F 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street_and_Fountain- 
strees, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee, 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


R7E ARE SELLING A GOOD GUINEA 
KNIFE CLEANER. Carriage paid to any address. 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS, 


BIRM h 
Lose no time. Send post-office order for 21s. 


Various 
PORE GN SPrRe irs 


We IMPORT these DIRECT from the FIRST HOUSES 
abroad. Purchasers can therefore DEPEND upon getting 
them GENUINE and at MODERATE Prices. 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. 
ABSINTHE.—French. 

TAFFEL AQUAVIT.—Danish. 

BOURBON WHISKY.—From Kentucky, United States. 
HOLLANDS GENEVA. 

JAMAICA RUM, 

COGNAC BRANDY. 


Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in Bond, for Export. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER...........++2.-26, Market-street. 
LAVErpool 2.2. seccces ..- ll, Lord-street. 
Birmingham veeesecorecevereeese2dy High street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Pundit Nehemiah Goreh, a learned Brahmin 
convert has been ordained a Missionary Canon of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, but as no charter 
has yet been granted he is without any legal status. 

After all his troubles, it seems that Mr. Macrorie 
is to be turned into a Bishop at last. Dr. Gray has 
made great preparations for consecrating him, and 
we suppose he is just as capable of conferring the 
grace of “apostolical succession” as the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself. But even in Africa 
the Metropolitan is not to have it all his own way ; 
and a protest has been signed by large numbers of 
the laity in connection with the Church of Eng- 
Jand—High, Low, and Broad—against the consecra- 
tion. They repudiate the notion of sympathy with 
the heretical opinions of Dr. Colenso, but feel that 
he has not been dealt with in accordance with the 
Jaws and constitution of the Church of England. 
His trial, with excommunication following it by the 
Metropolitan, has been pronounced by the highest 
authority in the realm in law simply null and void. 
They, therefore, hold that Dr. Colenso, whatever 
his heretical faults may be, is still legally Bishop of 
the Church of England in Natal. 

The Madrid correspondent of the Zndependance 
Belge says that the Spanish clergy are using extra- 
ordinary exertions to obtain signatures to a monster 
petition which is being prepared, against the intro- 
duction of freedom of worship into Spain. The 
curés, he states, make even young children sign 
this memorial. 

A correspondence has been published at Cape- 
town between Bishop Colenso and the Rev. S. M. 
Samuelson, of Zululand. The Bishop wrote to say 
that, “at the proper time, he should claim the 
right of proprietorship to certain lands granted for 
the Church of England and held by Mr. Samuelson.” 
The latter replies that he feels sure the Bishop has 
no title whatever to this land, on which is built the 
station of Kwa Magwaza; but adds, if the Bishop 
proves he has, he (Mr. Samuelson) has “a half- 
penny box of matches,” and the Bishop will obtain 
nothing but a heap of smoking ruins, for he will 
utterly lay waste by fire, and destroy the labour of 
eight years. Mr. Samuelson must be a “ fiery 
zealot” indeed, and one we should fancy that 
insurance offices would rather not have any dealings 
with. 

It appears that the sum which the Marquis of 
Bute paid as Peter’s pence, after his confirmation 
by the Pope, was 300,000 frances (£1,250). 

It is a sign of the changes which are taking place 
in Italy, that the Court of Appeal in Naples has 
cancelled the sentence of the Civil Tribunal at 
Salerno, which had decided, in the case of a priest 
named Treglia, that a priest being always a priest 
was incapable of contracting marriage, and has 
directed that the ceremony shall be proceeded with 
according to law. This decision, which is only the 
logical consequence of a Free Church in a Free 
Stute, given by so high a Court, is of great import- 
ance, and will no doubt be cited as a precedent in 
similar cases, 

Among the bills brought, or about to be, into the 
House of Commons bearing upon ecclesiastical 
matters, are the Solicitor-General’s University Test 
Bill; Mr, M‘Laren’s for abolishing the Edinburgh 
Annuity Tax; Mr, M‘Evoy’s for repealing the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act; Mr. Chambers’s for allow- 
ing merriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister; Mr. 
Gregory’s in favour of opening Museums and Public 
Galleries on Sundays, after the hours of morning 
service; and Mr. Locke King’s to “ afford facilities 
for the performance of Divine Service by ministers 
of the Church of England.” 

It is stated that the offertories at St. Andrews, 
Wells-street, London, last year, were no less than 
£6,665. 5 

Among the deacons ordained by the Bishop of 
Oxford a few day since, was Shapurji Edulgi—a 
Parsee it is conjectured. 

At the “high celebration” at St. Matthias, Stoke 
Newington, it appears that the Privy Council judg- 
ment is set at defiance, lighted candles being placed 
on the altar, and incense and the mixed chalice 
employed. 

Brother Ignatius has re-opened his monastery at 
Norwich. In an appeal for aid, he says, “The 
brothers are without beds or bedclothes. They 
have neither plates, spoons, knives, forks, coals, nor 
anything else ;” and he tells the “ Norwich Christ- 


ians” “ a chair, table, or even a stool would be most 
acceptable.” Will any one” who reads his appeal, 
he asks, “send a broom, a pail, a blanket, or any- 
thing, for the monks have as yet simply nothing ?” 

We trust that the stuff of which the present 
fraternity are made is of better quality than that 
of two former members who appeared the other 
day in a police court, when one accused his partner 
in the sale of “ bread, butter, eggs, and other things,” 
with having assaulted him and robbed him of £15, 
while the defendant in return charged the com- 
plainant with having taken to rum-driokiog, which 
made it necessary to secure the cash. 

The Royal Commissioners in their report gave 
the income of the Irish Church as £616,000 per 
annum, but one of them, Colonel Adair, in a pam- 
phlet just published, puts it at £839,000, 

It is stated, and the Weekly Register (Roman 
Catholic) thinks it highly probable, that Mr. 
Ffoulkes has been warned by the priests of the 
church where he was in the habit of attending, 
that, until he formally retracts his recent letter to 
Archbishop Manning, he cannot be admitted either 
to the Sacrament of Penance or Holy Communion. 
Tt is also said that, at Rome, his heretical pamphlet, 
which we reviewed a few weeks since, will be con- 
demned and himself excommunicated. 

The Rev. Maziere Brady, in an examination of 
the “ private property ” of the Irish Church, shows 
that the sum of £642,587, which is set down for 
gifts for building, re-building, or repairing churches, 
from 1833 to 1868, when divided by the number of 
Anglicans (693,357) in Ireland, yields an annual 
outlay of 6d. per head of the Anglican population, 
on an average, during the last 35 years. Or, allow- 
ing five persons to each family, half-a-crown per 
family per year, or threepence per month, has been 
the sum devoted to building and repairing their 
places of worship. “Such,” he says, “has been 
the chilling effect of the Establishment upon Irish 
Churchmen.” 

The Guardian points out, in answer to those who 
doubt the development of the voluntary principle 
in the Church of England, that even in that most 
unlikely quarter, the cathedrals, its influence is 
gaining ground. “An offertory income of more 
than £500,” says our contemporary, “must seem 
strange indeed to those who remember York Mins- 
ter in a former generation—stranger still, perhaps, 
that an account of its disbursement should have 
been allowed to travel beyond the walls of the 
chapter-house. If such a policy were more com- 
mon, our chapters would be less unprepared than 
they are for the revision which they will assuredly 
have, ere long, to undergo.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Znquirer bas again laid its heavy hand on 
our friend Dr. Beard, but we are glad to learn that 
he seems likely to survive the present infliction, as 
he has done several others of a similar kind from 
the same quarter; and, to our thinking, he may be 
well content to set against the estimate which our 
contemporary gives of his recent work that of Dr. 
Bellows, which our readers will find in this week’s 
“ American Notes.” For ourselves, owing no doubt 
to that dulness of apprehension which prevents us, 
not seldom, from appreciating the judgment and 
taste displayed by our contemporary, we must con- 
fess that we are unable to jserceive that there was 
any necessity for dragging into a notice of the book 
in question “the author’s three devoted colleagues,” 
and attributing to them an imaginary “vote of 
censure ;” and we venture also, with becoming 
deference, to offer a humble protest against 
the occasion being taken advantage of to cast 
a sneer at “the theological course in that famous 
institution” the Home Missionary Board. Some, 
whose judgment, if not entitled to quite as much 
respect as that of the Znquirer, it would yet hardly 
dare to treat with contempt, are still of opinion, 
notwithstanding its many various attempts to 
injure it, that that “famous institution” has been 
of essential service to our Churches, and deserves 
well of all who have their real interest at heart. 

The other day a plan was submitted to the Pope 
for a new basilica, the erection of which he was 
asked to sanction. His Holiness replied:—“ If we 
consult the tendencies of the age, and consider the 
revolutions which are agitating the world, it is not 
basilicas we shall feel called upon to build, but 
madhouses; for it is plain that the whole world is 
going mad.” 


The Pall Mal? says of the debates in Convoca- 
tion: 

“Tf they have been fruitful in little else than 
foolishness, they have served one good end in 
showing us that the Ministerial policy, in respect 
to the Irish Church, is making way in unexpected 
quarters. Sir George Prevost has trightfully scan- 
dalised his brother Churchmen by expressing bis 
belief that, after all, the Irish Church will positively 
gain by being disestablished and disendowed. The 
position and character of the speaker make this 
admission not a little significant. Sir George is a 
representative of the old original Tractarian school 
of thirty years ago; of the Keble, Pusey, and Isaac 
Williams type. tHe is a legitimate de:cendant of 
the non-juring class, whose special characteristic it 
was to regard Anglicanism, with its Prayer Book 
and rubrics, as the very perfection of human 
wisdom, and only not quite divine, The loyalty of 
this school to the Anglo-Irish Church was always 
something altogether diff-rent from the revolu- 
tionary democratic spirit which animates our 
modern Ritualists; and a severance between the 
State and this Church of their affections was 
naturally contemplated by them as both a blunder 
and a crime. Yet even among them it is now 
coming to be held that justice demands the aboli- 
tion of the Irish Establishment. We may well 
ask, what next? We know, too, from Sir J. Cole- 
ridge’s memoir of Keble, that Sir G. Prevost by no 
means stands alone. In the interview which Keble 
had with Dr. Newman in 1865, he gave the latter 
the impression that he would abolish the Irish 
Establishment, while, strange to say, Dr. Newman 
himself said that were he still an Oxford man he 
would have voted against Mr. Gladstone because 
he was giving up the Irish Church. This, in fact, 
is Dr. Newman’s own account of what took place 
between them. Just as astonishing, also, it is to 
learn that Keble himself was strongly disposed to 
uphold the present Solicitor-General’s Oxford Tests 
Bill. When the bill is again before the House it is 
to be hoped that Churchmen will remember that 
very early in 1866 Keble wrote that he thought 
‘dear John’ (the Solicitor-General) ‘will have a 
blessing on his work,’ and that ‘for myself, I am a 
little sanguine about the reform. Of course Keble 
looked to the spread of High Church views to 
counteract any attendant mischiefs; but neverthe- 
less it is undeniable that, in principle, he was for 
admitting all men to the highest university posts 
without distinction of creed.” 

Of the Endowed Schools’ Bill the Freeman justly 
says: 

“There are some features in it which should 
ensure for it the hearty support of Nonconformists 
and Liberationists. In many cases the endowed 
grammar schools of the country bave been nests of 
narrowness and bigotry. The dead man’s money 
has furnished a stronghold for the living man’s in- 
tolerance, and boys have been trained in an atmo- 
sphere tainted with musty medjzevalisms, and fatal 
to all breadth of mind and freedom of conscience. 


|The Government measure is intended to make a 


clean sweep of many abuses, and to make master- 
ships, trusteeships, and scholarships open alike to 
Churchman and Dissenter. The parent of any 
scholar may demand, as a right, that his child 
shall be exempt from any special theological 
training to which he objects, and this ex- 
emption is not to prejudice the scholar in 
relation to any of the benefits of the school. The 
fact that a man is a Dissenter is not to be taken as 
proof that he is not worthy to have a share in the 
administration of a public charity. Last, but not 
least, provision is made for the abolition of that 
relic of folly, superstition, and priesteraft—the 
requirement that the master of a grammar school 
shall be in ‘holy orders.’” 

With an assurance altogether unwarranted, the 
Rev. A Roberts writes to the Rock: 

“Nothing can be more historically certain than 
that Calvin had no hand whatever in the burning 
of Servetus, but opposed it to his uttermost. He 
believed, however, in common with all the theolo- 
gians of his day, that the fearful blasphemies 
of the arch-heretic, Servetus, deserved condign 
punishment. They conceived, I suppose, that 
that part of the Mosaic civil codes contained 
in Deut. xiii. was still binding on Christian com- 
munities, and did not sufficiently advert to the 
New Testament direction in 2 Thess, iii. 14, and 
to our Lord’s correction of the fiery zeal of his two 
apostles, as also to his teaching in Matt. xiii. 29, 30, 
Melancthon, Farel, Peter Martyr, and Dr. Owen, all 
regarded Servetus’s capital punishment as well 
deserved, although they would not, perhaps, have 
approved of the kind of death inflicted. To this 
list we may add Dr. Field, Dean of Gloucester in 
Kiog James’s days, a High Churchman, whose 
learned work on ‘The Church’ was not long ago 
re-published under the auspices of the Bishop of 
Oxford. He says, ‘Servetus revived, in our time, 
the heresy of Sabellius, long since condemned in 
the first ages of the Church. But what is that to 
us? How little approbation he found among us 
the just and honourable pa against him at 
Geneva will witness to all posterity.’ Our ultra- 
High Churchmen are glad to havea fling at Calvin. 
What will they say to Dr. Field, who went much 
further than Calvin, by pronouncing the burning 
of Servetus ‘a just and honourable proceeding ?”” 
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Sad to say, a correspondent of the Rock points 
out a literal proof of a Romanising tendency in one 
of our contemporaries that we should have least 
suspected of it. He writes thus :— 

“For some weeks past I have noticed in the 

Daily News a new method of spelling the word 
Protestant with a small p. At first I was inclined 
to attribute this to a conceited desire to set up a 
mew system of orthography. Buta few days ago 
I found a paragraph in which the words Israelite, 
Roman Catholic, Jew, and Gentile, were all spelt 
with capitals, while the word Protestant alone 
occurred twice with a small p. There can be no 
explanation of this upon the principles of 
orthography, and it cannot be unintentional, 
as it is persevered in, so there can be no 
other reason assigned than bigoted spite against 
Protestantism on the part of some persons con- 
nected with the paper. It has been asserted that 
Romanists are becoming very numerous on the 
staff of the London press, and this assertion is not 
likely to be disproved by such instances of partiality 
in orthography.” 
The excuse which the Vews makes that in working 
off a large impression there is much ink saved by 
substituting a small letter for a large one, by no 
means satisfied us, and it might have been a matter 
for consideration how far we were justified in con- 
tinuing our support of a paper which could thus 
make little of Protestantism, but we have deter- 
mined to give it a further trial, as it says, “in 
future, regardless of expense, we shall mind our 
P’s, if not our Q’s.” 


For several weeks past a curious metaphysical, 
but unprofitable, discussion has keen going on in 
the Guardian, raised by a question of Mr. Llewelyn 
Davies, whether there is any specific difference 
between the admitted Presence of Christ “ where 
two or three are gathered tegether in his name,” 
and his Real Presence in the Eucharist. One cor- 
respondent says that the Presence spoken of is 
“not that of Christ, but that of his body and blood ;” 
another maintains that it is “sui generis,’ but does 
not offer an idea as to what genus it is of; a third 
takes exception to the epithet Objective, and pro- 
poses that dynamic should be substituted for it; 
and a fourth employs the following language on 
the subject, out of which if our readers can extract 
any definite meaning, they are much cleverer than 
we profess to be :— 

“ When Christ took upon him our flesh, was it 

not to cure its diseases, both temporal and spiritual, 
so that as from the first Adam we deserved death, 
so from the Second Adam we migbt have life. 
When he returned to heaven with our humanity, 
he left us in the Holy Sacrament a special means 
of continually supplying ourselves with the medi- 
cine needed, viz, that deified humanity, over and 
above the promise of his constant presence by his 
Spirit. To all his faithful creatures, whether angelic, 
human, or other, no doubt he vouchsafes bis Divine 
Spirit, especially when they approach him in praise 
or prayer; but to his human creatures he has by 
virtue of his Incarnation given a special means of 
sharing his divinity through his humamity, indis- 
solubly uniting therewith. Thus though the reality 
of his presence when but two or three are met 
together in his name is as genuine as that of his 
presence in the Holy Communion, yet the manner 
of his presence in the latter is, as has been said, 
sui generis: a genus to be humbly investigated, 
but not logically defined. To conclude, let us 
hold that, whereas in the use of all means of 
grace we have Christ’s real presence by His Divine 
Spirit, in the Holy Sacrament of His Body and 
Blood we have besides this, the special medicine for 
our fallen humanity offered us in His humanity, 
always perfect, but now glorified: once a natural 
body, but now a spiritual body.” 
How different all this is from the simplicity of the 
Gospel we need hardly say. Over the institution 
of the Supper our Saviour threw no mystery what- 
ever. It was a meeting of his chosen disciples 
with their Master, and afterwards it was a meeting 
of brethren without him, in order to bring to their 
remembrance his devoted and self-sacrificing love , 
and there is nothing whatever recorded which 
would lead us to suppose that it required the pre- 
sence of a “priest,” or one in “ holy orders,” for its 
proper celebration, much less that he would be able 
to work that magic change in the bread and wine 
which Ritualists suppose. 

The Pall Mall says: 

“A benevolent enterprise has lately been set on 
foot which the modesty of the projectors, as it 

_ seems to us, would confine to too narrow a sphere. 
They want to do good by stealth, and may, per- 
haps, blush to find it fame. We have been favoured 
with the prospectus of a new weekly periodical, 
‘for private circulation among the clergy only.’ It 
is to be called Zhe Cathedra, and its mission will be 

- ‘to furnish to the clergy a supply of good sermons 

- suitable for public preaching.’ The writer of the 


& 


prospectus assumes, as a matter of course, that a 
large proportion of the clergy preach second-hand 
sermons, the assumption being, we suppose, in- 
tended to overcome the scruples of any who would 
like to enjoy the convenience of ready-made dis- 
courses if only assured that the practice was 
generally countenanced by their brethren. He 
deplores, however, both the poverty of these 
MS. sermons and their high price. It is 
perhaps significant of the writer’s estimate of 
those whom he is addressing that the sentence 
to which the greatest typographical prominence is 
given, being printed in small capitals, is that in 
which the new issue of sermons is offered at ‘less 
than half the present price of the cheapest MS. or 
lithographed sermons.’ There can,’ it is urged, ‘be 
no objection to delivering printed sermons beyond 
the simple one that when published in the usual 
way they are supplied to laity as well as clergy, 
and by that means may possibly be diffused among 
a congregation before they are heard from the 
pulpit.’ To prevent any contretemps of this kind, 
The Cathedra will be circulated through the post 
direct from the office, without the intervention of 
publishers, agents, or booksellers. It will be 
received by subscribers every Thursday, so that it 
may be well studied before Sunday. The price 
of each number will be a shilling, it being ‘im- 
possible to procure contributions from preachers 
of known ability without providing adequate 
remuneration.’ The discourses will be of a plain 
and practical character, ‘suitable for preaching in 
any pulpit throughout the kingdom, and inclining 
to no Church.’ There is a frank satire about the 
whole prospectus which would make one suspect a 
hoax if the name of a respectable publisher were 
not given with the terms of subscription.” 

The Guardian considers that the present un- 
answerable argument for the Privy Council Court 
is the impossibility of getting anything better, and 
thinks it very important that attention should be 
given to the practical consideration of what ought 
to be granted to the Church and what ought to 
satisfy her. It says: 

“Certain great landmarks ought to be kept in 
view in regard to this question. Oneis, that nothing 
will keep the Church out of the law courts, in 
respect to the incidents and consequences following 
on astate of things in which all Churchmen, like all 
other religionists whatever, are also citizens, whose 
most remote rights and most private contracts it is 
the tendency of modern law to draw within its 
jurisdiction, The Privy Council has sat and decided 
on disputes, involving theological questions, of 
Dutch Presbyterians in South Africa: and the 
longest cause ever heard at Westminster, which is 
going on now, relates to the disputes of a convent 
of nuns as to the meaning of its rules. The other 
point which cannot be put aside is that the Church, 
besides the claims of a religious body to be sup- 
posed to have supreme spiritual ends and a para- 
mount rule of faith and conduct, has also the 
responsibilities and liabilities of a Church privileged 
by law and bound by it. This is an element which 
is too apt to be overlooked in the discussion of 
these matters.” 


CONVOCATIONS., 


Wuart the Standard calls “the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the English Church” have been con- 
ferring for several days both at Westminster and 
York, but we are not aware that they have con- 
ferred any thing of the least value on the country. 
Even the Spectator is distressed at the behaviour of 
the clergy of the Canterbury province, and certainly 
they made manifest how utterly they are out of 
sympathy with the mind of the nation, In the 
lower house they talked the most rank and un- 
diluted Toryism, and got perfectly rabid on the 
Irish question. The bishops contented themselves, 
in addressing the Queen, with expressing their 
anxiety about the proposed legislation respecting 
“the Irish branch of the United Church,” and 
prayed that “ whatever course might finally receive 
the sanction of the Legislature, it might tend to 
that which all loyal hearts desire, the peace, the 
enlightenment, and the good government of Ire- 
land.” But this was much too temperate for the 
spirit of the Lower House; and when the address 
came down to it, a clause was added, on 
the motion of Canon Selwyn, praying Her Majesty 
not to assent to the repeal of any of the statutes 
“which recognise the Christian Church as in- 
corporated with the constitution of the country, 
and which secure the rights and privileges of the 
clergy,” and, further, not to consent to the secu- 
larisation of any of the Church revenues. Even 
this was not enough for Archdeacon Denison, who 
deplored “tie great national sin” into which the 
country seemed to be plunging, and he carried 
another resolution, declaring that the disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Ireland could not be had 
without repudiating the Reformation, Dr. Jebb 


called on the assembly to express its “utter de- 
testation of a most ungodly, wicked, and abominable 
measure.” Archdeacon Moore insisted that at all 
hazards the Queen must interfere to prevent “ this 
dreadful thing”—“ better jeopardise her crown 
than destroy the Church.” Dr. Kaye complained 
of the persecution of the Irisb Church for the last 
300 years. The Deans of Westminster and Ely and 
the more moderate men tried to calm their excited 
fellows, but to no purpose. One of Archdeacon 
Denison’s remarks alarmed not a little some of his 
friends. There was, he held, only one test of a 
Church—truth ; by the test of success the Episco- 
palians had no claim to Scotland and Ireland, and 
only a doubful claim to England, for they had only 
half the population. The case against the Irish 
Church was just as strong against the Welsh Church. 
This was too much for the Welsh clergy, and the 
Rev. H. de Winton protested in their behalf. He de- 
clined to risk his body on such perilous footing. It 
was, he said, generous to say that the Irish Church 
was no worse than the Welsh, but it was not just, 
The bishops, more prudent than their brethren of 
the Lower House, the next day unanimously struck 
out their addenda, but agreed to the insertion of 
the following clause: 

“We look forward with deep anxiety to the 
measures which may be proposed to Parliament 
respecting the Church now by Jaw established in 
Ireland, and we trust thut the interests of true 
religion and the just claims of that ancient and 


reformed communion may not be lost sight of 
amidst the conflicts of political parties.” 


Archdeacon Denison presented a monster petition, 
setting forth so strongly the doctrine of the Real 
Presence in the Eucharist that, when he had partly 
read it, the interruption became such that he 
stopped, and declared he would leave the House 
and never return. Whereupon he was allowed to 
proceed with his reading, and the petition was 
referred to the Committee on Privileges. 

The only other matter in the Westminster gather- 
ing that deserves mention was a proposition of 
Archdeacon Mackenzie that a deputation should 
be organised for establishing religious intercom- 
munication and exchange of doctrinal ideas between 
Anglican ecclesiastics and the representatives of the 
enlightened hierarchy in the dominions of Kassai, 
Wagshum, Gobazye, and that most Christian mon- 
arch, the late Theodorus, so dear to the people of 
this country. The feeling of Convocation, however, 
seems to have been that, at present, there were 
matters of more pressing importance nearer home. 

The York Convocation likewise passed a resolu- 
tion, by 29 to 6, expressing “sorrow and alarm” at 
the proposed disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church, and protesting against Mr. 
Gladstone’s promised measure “as a fatal encroach- 
ment upon the prerogative of the Crown, and as 
unsettling the constitution in Church and State 
guaranteed by the Act of Union, and confirmed to 
the members of the Church by the solemn sanction 
of the coronation oath.” 

We wonder whether the clergy of the two Pro- 
vinces really fancy they have done anything what- 
ever by their resolutions to impede the great 
measure of justice to which they are opposed. 
They must have little knowledge of what is the 
feeling of the country if they do not see that the 
only effect of their proceedings is likely to be that 
of weakening their own influence and lessening that 
respect which it is important they should possess. 


REVIEWS. 


Patriotism and its Duties; and England's Urgent 
Need of a System of National Education. Two 
Sermons by C. W. Robberds. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson. London: E. T. Whitfield. 

Liberty the Sp'rit of Protestantism. A Sermon by 
Richard Acland Armstrong. Belfast. 


In the first of these little publica‘ions we have the 
two sermons which the Rev. C W. Robberds 
preached to his congregation at Oldham, on the 
Sundays before and after the first week of the late 
general election. They are thoughtful and able 
appeals on the great duties of Christian citizens at 
the present time. As Mr. Robberds well says to 
his people, “It assuredly re-ts with vast multitudes 
in our land to aid in the work of our c-untry’s 
continuous progress, asit never before rested,” and, 
without a word to indicate even a personal prefer- 
ence for any political party, he simply urges that 
every man should give a conscientious vote, 
applying the same principles in the second 
sermon to the necessity now more pressing 
than ever for a system of national education. We 
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welcome these words from a quiet, faithful ministry | 
under the influence of which our church at Oldham 
has grown from a weak and struggling cause toa 
strony, active, and independent congregation.—Mr. 
Armstrong’s sermon has a different interest, as the 
first published discourse of one of our youngest 
ministers, and we have read it with the natural de- 
sire to discern what manner of man this is, and 
what manner of work we may look for him to do. 
And we must avow our very cordial satisfaction on 
both points. The man who preached this sermon 
at the present juncture to an Irish congregation, 
consisting, in part, of Orangmen and Orange sym- 
pathisers, must be a man of fearless, outspoken 
honesty, and one who will never “shun to declare 
the whole counsel of God.” And the sermon is 
as able as it is fearless. It is throughout terse, 
vigorous, interesting, with here and there passages 
of considerable eloquence. Mr. Armstrong has a 
future of much usefulness before him, and we 
cannot but regret, that even the opportunities held 
out by a Hibbert scholarship have induced him to 
suspend for a time the active labours which he had 
so well begun. 


PROFESSOR JOWETT ON DOING GOOD. 


Ir is not very often that Professor Jowett appears 
in the pulpit, but when he does he is sure to say 
something plain, practical, and to the point. Last 
Sunday but one, he preached for the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, the biographer of Frederick Robertson, 
from Acts x. 38, “ Who went about doing good.” 
The following outline of his sermon will give some 
little idea of the principles set forth init. He said 
it was a great refreshment in these times to study 
the character which was thus clearly and simply 
brought before us. The thought of Jesus going 
about doing good wasintelligibletoall. It involved 
none of those fierce controversies about his rank in 
the universe, or about the particular efficacy of his 
mission, which had often resulted in violence and 
blood. Surely it is more important to contemplate 
a good life, and to see how far it can be imitated 
and reproduced in our own lives than to be debating 
such mysterious and barren questions as relate to 
the nature of baptism, or the mode of observing the 
Lord’s Supper. Such discussions have little practical 
value—can only interest a few compared with 
bringing the mind and heart into sympathy with 
the wondrous goodness of Jesus. There may be 
some things recorded in his extraordinary history 
which lie beyond the sphere of our imitation; 
but his human qualities, his meekness, purity, and 
beneficence concern us intimately. Some are 
inclined to urge the miraculous element of the 
Gospels as the chief ground of their persuasiveness 
and power, in preference to their great moral and 
spiritual teaching. But those who do so in this 
age of critical inquiry, when so many scientific 
men are tracing the fixity and universality of 
nature’s laws, cannot perceive the dubious service 
they are rendering to Christianity. They are 
exposing it to unnecessary attacks, and they may 
be basing it on an untenable foundation. When 
we consider the difficulty there would be in proving 
the reality of a miracle if it occurred in our own 
day, we may be able to see that this difficulty is 
not lessened, but increased in the lapse of many 
hundred years. Therefore, leaving doubtful specu- 
lations aside, we should fix our attention on those 
personal qualities, those daily acts of Jesus which 
are recorded for our example and instruction in 
personal practical righteousness, 

We see the living spirit that animated him in his 
intercourse with the different classes and different 
sects of hisday. He sought to raise and to bless 
them all. He didnot estimate them by theirrank, 
or by their professions, but in a spirit of enlarged 
humanity. He healed all that were sick, irrespect- 
ive of other distinctions; he taught those who 
were ignorant ; he invited all the weary and heavy 
laden to come to him, He regarded men in the 
aspect in which they appear to the mind of 
God, as having a divine nature, as capable of 
progress, and as worthy of being cared for and 
redeemed, whatever might be their imperfections. 
We see how tenderly he dealt with the sinner 
whilst he reproved and discouraged the sin; break- 
ing not the broken reed, and fanning the little 
spark of repentance, of hope, and of virtue into a 
flame, The same deep interest in humanity made 
him active in removing the burdens under which 
he saw its energies and intelligence repressed—the 
burden of the law, of the letter, of rites and cere- 
monies, of ecclesiastical traditions. In such preg- 
nant utterances as these we see the greatness of his 
purpose :—the Sabbath is made for man, not man 
for the Sabbath; not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man, but that which cometh forth 
‘rom the heart; the hour cometh when ye shall 
neither in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem 
worship the Father; God is a spirit. From what 
burdens of superstition these grand principles are 
fitted to free us! A glance at history or the 
movements of our own time shows us the efforts 
that are still made to fasten burdens of superstiti- 
ous rites or beliefs upon us, from which the life of 
Jesus is an emancipatiog power, 


The question we have faithfully to ask ourselves | 


is, is this many-sided wisdom of Jesus imitable by 
us? Can we reproduce it in our own lives? Can 
we go about doing good? Can we be devout 
without being formal—unworldly and yet not 
morose—feeling for others’ sorrows and yet full of 
hope and cheerfulness—hating the sin and yet 
cherishing the sinner—full of interest in the race, 
yet neglecting no individual—with strength to 
rebuke the proud, and yet with gentleness to bless 
the little child? All men feel within them a capa- 
city for some one virtue or an occasional good- 
ness, but here is a combination of apparently con- 
tradictory excellences. History abounds with 
examples of great and good men—men like Loyola 
for example—conspicuous for some noble quality, 
zeal, heroism, benevolence, endurance, godliness, 
whose life is an illustration of some exaggerated 
virtue, whose goodness is one-sided, whose example 
it would be unsafe to follow, but who, neverthe- 
less, show to us with what various qualities and 
noble capacities our nature is endowed. Could 
we, as it were, adjust the balance of our faculties, 
check the evil tendency by strengthening the 
good, embrace every opportunity of usefulness as 
it arose, and keep steadily before our minds the 
shining character of Jesus, who can tell what pro- 
gress towards his perfection we might achieve ? 

It is difficult to lay down any law of doing 
good; for every one must be guided by his 
circumstances, and his opportunities; and the spirit 
of his life is rather to be considered than the out- 
ward act. Our characters, training, and powers 
are very different, of course wisely so, that we 
may occupy different spheres, and contribute in 
various ways to a common end, We may, how- 
ever, asin the case of any acknowledged evil— 
pauperism, for instance, a monster of increasing 
magnitude amongst us—easily gain a higher con- 
ception of our duty. By giving our time and our 
thoughts to the study or alleviation of pauperism ; 
by learning all the degradation it implies, its 
causes, the remedies applied to remove it, the mis- 
takes of charitable boards, the doubtful benefit of 
indiscriminate almsgiving, and all the operations 
and difficulties connected with the administration 
of relief, we may in some measure carry out the 
spirit of Christ, who went about doing good. With 
what unspeakable sorrow would he have looked 
upon many of our social miseries. How tenderly 
would he have regarded the human affections that 
are now crushed and brutalised ina mass of squalid 
and vicious pauperism ; and by revealing the sacred- 
ness of family life under the most repulsive cir- 
cumstances—the child-angel turned into a being of 
premature vice and ruin—he would have opened 
up channels of healing and beneficence, and touched 
our hearts with his own overflowing love. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SCHEME. 


Tur announcement of the Government 
plan for the practical carrying out of the 
great movement initiated last session has 
been looked forward to with eager interest 
by all parties, alike religious and political. 
No one has distrusted either Mr. Guap- 
sTONY’s ability or his willingness to find a 
thorough and comprehensive solution of 
the great problem which lies before the 
country. But the interests at stake are 
so complicated, the opinions which have 
already shown themselves in the Liberal 
ranks are so various, and the opposition 
which has to be faced is so fierce and un- 
scrupulous, that a secret apprehension had 
begun to be felt lest the Government 
measure might be one of timidity and 
compromise. All fear upon that score, 
however, is now at an end, and the 
measnre which Mr. Guapstonz laid before 
the House of Commons and the country 
on Monday night is at once so thorough 
in its carrying out of the principle of dis- 
establishment, so considerate in its deal- 
ing with every interest involved, and so 
wise and statesmanlike, alike in its pro- 
posals for the future of the Church and 
for the apportionment of the surplus 
property, as ¢o have not only secured 
the united support of his own party, but 
to have half disarmed some of the anti- 
cipated opposition. 

As to the principle of the matter, the 
disestablishment proposed is absolute. 
Legal and technical disestablishment will 


take place on the day when the bill 
receives the royal assent. During a short 
subsequent period, until the first of 
January, 1871, the actual status of the 
Church will be provisionally continued ; 
vacancies in benefices and sees will be 
filled up, but so as to create no vested 
interest ; while the entire property of the 
Church will be vested in Commissioners, 
to be appointed by the bill, who will at 
once begin their work of dealing with the 
complicated questions of commutation 
and compensation involved. On the first 
of January, 1871, the disestablishment 
will be absolute and final. The govern- 
ment of the Church will then pass into 
the hands of a governing body, to repre- 
sent, in some way, alike laity and clergy, 
the formation of which is to be left entirely 
to the Church itself; the Ecclesiastical 
Courts will be abolished ; the ecclesiastical 
laws will cease to have any force, except 
that they will continue to be recognised 
as the voluntary contract binding our 
clergy and laity, until altered by the new 
governing body; and, perhaps the most 
striking change of all, the Irish bishops 
will cease to have seats in Parliament. 

As to the endowments, the proposed 
measure distinguishes between public and 
private endowments, leaving the Church 
all such property as has accrued to it from 
private sources since the year 1660. The 
fixing upon this year as the date at which 
the Church of Ireland assumed its present 
character shows the thorougness of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s measure, it having been, we 
imagine, generally expected that he would, 
after the manner of most Churchmen, 
treat the Reformation as the point 
of demarcation. The value of these 
private endowments is estimated at about 
£500,000. The public endowments amount 
to about £15,500,000. Of this yast 
sum about one-half will be absorbed in 
various forms of cempensation. Not only 
all beneficed clergymen, but even curates 
in permanent occupations, will either 
have their income secured to them during 
the performance of their official duty, or 
will be able to commute their interest on 
liberal terms. The tithe rent-charge will 
at once pass to the Commissioners with- 
out the intervening of any life interest, and 
the landowners will be able to redeem it at 
twenty-two anda-halfyears’ purchase. The 
churches will be handed over to the new 
governing body on its undertaking to 
maintain them or rebuild them for publie 
worship, and in the case of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral and a few other churches 
which are regarded as national monu- 
ments, some small permanent provision is 
to be made for their maintenance. 

The intensest interest of public expec- 
tation has gathered around the question 
of what was to be done with the surplus 
property. The secret has been well 
kept, and among the many suggestions 
which have been made, we believe that 
none had anticipated Mr. Grapstoyz’s 
proposal. That proposal is, in brief, to 
appropriate it to the relief of Irish suf- 
fering and calamity, especially in those 
forms which are beyond the reach of the 
Poor Law, with the distinct proviso of not 
interfering with the obligation of apt 
for the relief of the poor. spitals, 
nsti- 


Lunatic Asylums, and other kindred 
tutions, so far as they exist in Ireland, 
are provided for at present by the county — 
cess—a tax which is felt as a special 


burden upon the poor, falling upon occu- — 


piers alone, and there being no- limit- 
ation, as in the case of poor's rates, to. 
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assessments above four poundsa year. Of 
the £311,000 which it is supposed will be 
the annual income of the surplus endow- 


ments, three-fourths will be absorbed in| 


this way—the remaining sum being ap- 
propriated to County Infirmaries, Reform- 
atories, and similar objects. 

That this measure will satisfy the 
Conservatives of course is not to be ex- 
pected, but, what is much more to the 
purpose, it will unite the Liberals. The 
danger of shipwreck to the whole move- 
ment lay in the extreme difficulty of 
getting all these to act together, but 
Mr. Guapsronn’s scheme is one which 
inspires confidence at once by its 
thoroughness and its moderation. It 
is so palpably not a tricky measure—not 
a bill brought in to satisfy a party and 
not intended to pass. It bears on its very 
face the character of an earnest and 
sincere desire to dealin a broad states- 
manlike and yet kindly way with an 
abuse which is no longer to be tolerated. 
Objectors may echo Mr. Disrarni’s word 
that it is after all a measure of mere con- 
fiscation ; but there are degrees of confis- 
cation, and the landowners of Ireland are 
not unlikely to think that, the principle of 
disestablishment being already doomed, 
they may as well make the best of a 
scheme which, at all events, will give them 
twenty-two and a half years’ purchase 
for property the ordinary market value of 
which is sixteen or seventeen years. The 
proposal for the disposition of the surplus 
endowments is also, we think, a strong 
point of the measure. The great cry has 
been against secularising the property, 
but that can hardly be raised against the 
Government proposal. Hospitals for the 
sick, institutions for the blind, deaf and 
dumb, reformatories, and nurses for the 
poor, are objects entirely akin to that 
material charity for which in great part 
the religious endowments of Catholic times 
were given. At any rate there is more 
religion in supporting these than in 
keeping up churches where the only con- 
gregation consists of the parson, clerk, 
and sexton, with their families. We wish 
Mr. Guapstone a speedy issue to his 
labours. He has deserved nobly of his 
countrymen, and both his measure and 
the tone in which it was proposed are 
calculated to elevate the standard of 
statesmanship, and to awaken in Parlia- 
ment a spirit of active patriotism of which 
it has known little for many years. 


A SUNDAY IN MADRID. 


We abridge a letter of the correspondent of the 
Daily News, who, not being able to obtain even a 
standing place at the Spanish Protestant service, 
last Sunday but one, strolled into several of the 
Roman Catholic churches. Madrid abounds with 
these, some of them of very great antiquity, but 
not one of them with any pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty. Neither externally nor internally 
do they impress one as those in Paris or Rome do. 
Mixed and nondescript architecture without— 
dark, gloomy, and very dirty within—they have a 
tendency to depress the spirits rather than raise 
them, as religion was intended to do. There are no 
new churches, all exhibit more or less the marks of 
time. Not one of them has stained-glass windows. 
Very few have windows at all, or any other means 
of lighting than the long thick altar candles which 
are kept burning all day and allnight. They are per- 
fect embodiments of what the monks of old under- 
stood as “ the dim, religious light.” Withits hundreds 
of churches, convents, monasteries, and religious 
houses of one sort or another, Madrid boasts no 
cathedral. Other places, Zarragosa and Cadiz, for 
instance, have two. We miss the exquisite archi- 
tecture and stately grandeur of Notre Dame or 
Westminster Abbey, Strasburg or Cologne. Quality 


here has been sacrificed to quantity. The pious 


perform his devotions. 


‘ 
4 
- 


Madrilenean has never far,to go for a place to 
They are almost always 
Open. The merchant as he proceeds to his busi- 
ness; the politician as he goes to his club; the 


“aguadero,” or water-carrier, while his barrel is | performances at half-past four, and again at eight, 


filling at the fountain; the melon-vendor, while his 
faithful donkey is feeding; the cabman, while his 


fare is making her “call” or doing her shopping; | 


the postman, while you are waiting for your 
letters; the policeman, when he hears the first 
sounds of a row; the bull-fighter, as he goes to the 
Toro; and the beau monde, as it takes its afternoon 
stroll in the Prado, can all find a place of prayer 
close at hand. There are no chairs, and very few 
benches. Most of the floors are matted, and the 
people kneel on this, The vestments of the clergy 
are richly embroidered and very gaudy, but, like 
the churches themselves, are mostly very old. “No 
novelties” seems to be the rule. The priest of 
to-day wears the identical robes his predecessor of 
fifty, a hundred, and even two or three hundred 
years ago wore. You will rarely see anew garment. 

The churches have all bells, of course, but no 
chimes. We miss the exquisite sounds of the 
“ Sabbath bells,” so grateful to the ear and so ex- 
hilarating to the spirit in the cities and villages of 
England. The “call to prayer,” on the contrary, 
here reminds one forcibly of the prison bells of 
Newgate announcing the exit from the world of 
the soul of some unfortunate criminal. It is dull, 
heavy, and monotonous, the same to-day as it was 
in the monastic ages. ‘Take it whichever way you 
will in Madrid, religion seems to be a miserable and 
gloomy thing. Miserable in its pomp and show, 
with its tinkling bells, gilded candlesticks, and 
tawdry altars, its dirty images, and their still dirtier 
clothing, cold and gloomy in its services—a fitting 
match for the wretched outside and dark inside 
of its temples. I strolled into the church of San 
Gines, in the Calle Arenal. It is approached by nine 
stone steps leading to a small paved court-yard, 
which a hundred years ago evidently was the parish 
burying ground, as a few of the old and almost de- 
faced gravestones still remain. In one corner is what 
looks very much like an old English bathing 
machine, minus the wheels, but on approaching 
it you find it is an “ Escritorio publico,” one of 
those curious but very necessary institutions in a 
country like this, where the art of writing is not 
known by the many. Here the poor and unlearned 
can go and have their letters written for them, and 
read for them, for a few cuartos, and with the 
utmost professions of “inviolable secrecy.” These 
“ Escritorios” exist all over Spain, and in Madrid 
there are several. The proprietor of one of them, 
doubtless finding time hang on his hands, has 
lately added the sale of Bibles, Gospels, and tracts, 
in Spanish, to his business, and is Coing a brisk 
trade. “Here we sell the Holy Scriptures,” “ Here 
you can buy the Gospels for two cuartos (1d.) 
each,” and similar announcements appear in his 
little window. 

But to return to the church of San Gines. On 
each side of the steps was a man selling 
pin-cushions and porcelain ornaments, the former 
mostly taking the shape of Christ in the 
cradle, and the latter Christ on the cross, 
Shocking as this making a “mart of mer- 
chandise” of the temple on the Sabbath 
may appear, one might charitably excuse it from 
the religious associations connected with the 
articles sold; but mount the steps into the yard, 
and your charity vanishes on seeing there a vendor 
of children’s rattles and other toys busily plying 
his vocation, and doing a “good stroke” with 
pious mothers and tender fathers as they emerge 
from the sacred precincts and set out on their way 
to the “little ones at home.” Inside the porch, 
which is dark and gloomy, and smells musty from 
age, you find an army of beggars. This church 
seems to grant this privilege especially to the 
‘blind, and the words “ciego, ciego” ring in your 
ears from a chorus of fifteen or sixteen of them in 
all sorts of rags and tatters. “Senorito, an alms 
to the blind;” “Senorita, remember the blind. 
Help the blind, God will pay you. Pity the blind, 
and Mary will reward you.” Standing some time 
in this porch, I came to the conclusion that all who 
were thus engaged were not blind. When no one 
was near they kept silence. As footsteps approached 
they began their whine, but always distinguished 
the sex of the comers. b 

As the people emerged from the church [noticed 
several of the men avail themselves of the shelter 
of its porch to light the cigars and _cigarettos they 
had reverently put out on entering. From San 
Gines I went to the Church of the Italianos, which 
was too full for me toenter. Outside, in the street, 
was a small table covered with black velvet, with 
dirty gold edgings, on which was a wax figure of a 
human bust from the waist upwards in the midst of 
what was intended to represent flames. The eyes 
had avery beseeching look upwards, and the whole 
visage betokened intense suffering. On each side 
of the figure was a glass lantern with a lighted 
candle. In front was a locked tin box with a hole 
in the top, and an inscription in front to the effect 
that alms were solicited to release from Purgatory 
the souls of the poor who die in the General Hos- 
pital. A man was in charge of this box, who was 
selling for a reala little book explanatory of the 
“Forty Hours’ Jubilee,” and giving the various 
churches at which it is to be held for each day in 
the year. 2 

As I passed along the streets I noticed the walls 
covered with bills of the duy’s performances at the 
various theatres. At the Teatro Espanol, at half- 
past eight, Le Luna de Hiel; at the Variedades, 


and again at a quarter to ten; at the Opera, a 
Grand Masked Hall; another at the Infantil, 
another at the Zarzuela, another at the Capellanes. 
At the Circo de Price, a grand exhibition of wild 
beasts; and at the Plaza de Toros, a Bull-fight at 
half-past three, ending with a grand display of fire- 
works, An “extra attraction” was to be introduced 
for “this day only, and the first for many years”— 
viz.,&@ combat between a wild boar and dogs, I 
passed the bull-ring about half-past four, and saw 
the dead carcases of two noble “ toros” dragged out 
from the portal by the usual three gaily-caparisoned 
mules; and heard the enthusiastic shouts of the 
assembled thousands which greeted the entrance 
of the boar into the arena, and the loud barking of 
his canine enemies, as they were launched upon 
him to make a Spanish holiday. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


In a powerful discourse delivered to a large 
audience, at one of the theatre services which our 
American brethren are holding with so much 
success, Dr. Freeman Clarke said with point and 
truth: 

“Jonathan Edwards, in one of his sermons, de- 
scribes the saints in heaven looking down and 
seeing their relatives in endless misery, and happy 
in the sight and glorifying God for His justice. 
Jesus Christ, on the contrary, describes the rich 
man in torment looking up to Abraham, and de- 
sirous, if he could not himself escape his fate, ta 
have his relatives saved from a like fate. So I 
think the wicked rich man in the mind of Jesus,, 
better than the saint in the mind of Jonathan. 
Edwards.” 

The Liberal Christian has a notice of Dr. Beard’s: 
“Manual of Christian Evidence” by Dr. Bellows, 
who says: 

“This interesting and instructive volume, by the 
venerable historian and champion of Unitarianism, 
Dr. J. R. Beard, of Manchester, is well worth the 
attention of theological students, and even of gene- 
ral readers. It goes over too much ground to be 
very systematic or exact, but it is all the more fresh 
and interesting to the common reader on that ac- 
count. Nowhere can one find a more pleasant and 
candid account of Renan himself. Indeed, one of 
the charms of the book is the numerous biographi- 
cal notices of distinguished men, connected with 
the evidences of natural and revealed religion, 
which the author has skilfully thrown in. It makes 
the work thoroughly pleasant reading, as well as 
instructive criticism and argumentative disserta- 
tion. Dr. Beard has a spirit as fresh and cheerful 
as if he had nut spenta long life in an active minis- 
try, and a studious devotion to theological learning. 
There is nothing dry, dogmatic, or unelastic in his 
views or feelings.” 


And after giving the contents of each chapter, Dr. 
Bellows, speaking of the Eighth, which he regards 
as the most interesting and important in the volume, 
says: 

“Tt treats with competent learning, and ina free 
yet devout spirit, the testimonies of the New 
Testament literature to the reality and historic 
truth of Jesus’s life and character. It disproves 
the alleged spuriousness or legendary character of 
the Gospels, adduces the concessions of Strauss, 
whose earnestness the author contrasts with Renan’s 
levity ; discusses the claims of the fourth Gospel 
with candour, and finally shows the universality, 
the Divine tenderness and the absolute adapted- 
ness of the religion of Christ to the wants of our 
common humanity.” And in conclusion Dr. Bellows 
adds: “This work, sufficiently learned and scholarly, 
is yet still more truly popular and attractive to the 
general reader. It differs from other works on 
Christian evidences by the absence of formal logic 
and a nicely woven chain of testimony. It rather 
communicates faith by its spirit and temper, and 
catches the confidence of the reader by its natural- 
ness, frankness, simplicity of heart, and high-toned 
confidence in truth. There is something specially 
confidential and personal in the author’s relation 
with his reader, which charms and instructs. We 
hcpe earnestly to see a considerable demand for 
the book in this country.” 


We mentioned some time ago that the Ame- 
rican Unitarian Association was co-operating with 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
good of the coloured people in the States, who, it 
is found, can be most successfully reached by the 
agency of ministers raised from among themselves. 
Without the least compromise of their own theo- 
logical position, both parties have worked together 
most amicably in certain broad methods of intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual elevation, which are 
recognised by Christians of every name. As we 
learn from its Monthly Journal, the money placed 
in the hands of the joint committee by the American 
Unitarian Association has been thus employed , 
1, A certain proportion has been devoted to the aid 
of worthy and needy students at Wilberforce College, 
and other institutions; 2. Another proportion ta 
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aid in the support of teachers in these. 3. Another 
to provide tracts and papers approved by the joint 
committee for circulation; 4. And the largest of all 
for the establishment of libraries, designed for the 
better education of the ministers and others who 
may seek improvement in this way. We shall 
watch with interest this novel plan of two sects 
working together for Christian ends, and heartily 
wish it may be attended with success. 

We learn from the Liberal Christian that Massa- 


chussetts has one hundred and seventy-four Unita- 
‘vian churches. 


The American writer, Carleton, in a letter from 
Salt Lake City, says: 


“There is no religious doctrine too absurd for 
human belief. It is possible for ignorance, fanati- 
cism, and superstition, in the name of religion, to 
transform sensuality to virtue. Do we ask if these 
women of Salt Lake believe in polygamy? I 
answer, yes. They believe that Brigham is the 
servant of God; that his revelations are from God. 
They are sincere and earnest in their belief. Do 
vyou ask if they like polygamy? I answer, no. 
They accept it as a religious sacrifice. It is the will 
of God. Accepting it, they glorify him, secure their 
own salvation, and bestow eternal happiness upon 
souls waiting for earthly tabernacles. I venture to 
say that there is not one really happy woman in 
Utah, if united to a man with more than one 
wife. Polygamy is against nature. You see 
mature’s protest in the sad and careworn coun- 
tenance of every woman you meet. Brigham 
preached upon this unhappiness of the sisters, say- 
ing: ‘It is frequently happening that women say 
they are unhappy. Men will say: My wife, though 
a most excelient woman, has not seen a happy day 
since I took my second wife” There is the secret. 
Woman’s love must be undivided. It is not to be 
shared by another—a score.” 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 
By Brooke Hurrorp. 
X.— OBJECTIONS TO THE OFFERTORY. 

“OnE of the objections which I know weighs a good 
‘deal with some of my friends is this: they think 
“that support by the offertory is likely to have a 
tendency to lessen the independence of the 
ministry. They speak of its being undignified to 
be “sending the box round for the minister every 
- Sunday,” and point out the fear of offending his 
congregation to which he may be subject, when any 
- such offence may be immediately visited upon him 
in the amount of the day’s offertory. Now, in the 
“first place, if this argument is valid, it would carry 
‘us not to pew-rents but to a general system of 
‘endowments. If the principle is accepted that the 
support is to depend a¢ ald upon the hearers, the 
most independent plan is that which will widen as 
mouch as possible the area from which the support 
is drawn. A minister whose income is raised by 
‘two or three hundred people of very different 
classes will, other things being equal, be more 
independent than a minister who is at the mercy 
‘of a few rich seatholders. Now the offertory, as I 
have shewn, is the only plan that practically enables 
the poor to do their fair share towards the support 
of their place of worship, and in so doing it helps to 
place the minister in a far more independent position. 
-As tothe unpleasantness of the box going round 
-every Sunday, I can only say that it seems to me 
‘much more unpleasant for the pew-rent collector 
to be going round every quarter. Let any one who 
doubts which plan involves the most serious un- 
-pleasantness, ask any pew-rent collector about the 
-people who are a little in arrears, and learn how 
their subscriptions, thus required of them in the 
‘lump, press upon very many even of those above 
the class earning weekly wages; and I think he 
will feel with me that there is a truer dignity and 
xgnare weal independence in a plan which, while 
Wutting it fairly to every worshipper that it is his 
duty to help, leaves it to each to give much or little 
as he may be able, asks not whether any one’s gift 
be a penny or a sovereign, and precludes the possi- 

bility of any one ever being troubled for arrears. 
Some feel it a difficulty that the income on the 
offertory plan is likely to be uncertain. Now, 
seeing that wherever the offertory has been fairly 
tried as yet, in about a dozen of our own chapels, 
and in many of the established churches, it 
has, in every instance as far as I know, resulted 
in some increase, generally in very considerable 
émerease of funds, I do not see that there is 
any great discomfort in the degree of uncertainty 
involved. Any congregation adopting the offertory 
might safely guarantee their minister that his in- 
come should not fall short of what it had been 
previously, and most ministers would not be alto- 


gether averse to an uncertainty which merely took 
the form of leaving the amount of increase doubtful. 
When, however, the minister himself has faith in 
the plan, and in his people, he will do more wisely 
to ask no guarantee. If any guarantee is given, 
the people, if the amount raised even slightly 
exceeds it, are almost sure to feel something 
of satisfaction, possibly may be Jed to relax a little 
in their efforts. Let a minister simply put it to his 
people that it is their affair to keep him comfort- 
ably while he does his religious work faithfully 
among them, and that he asks no guarantee but 
that they will do their best, and every generous 
feeling is aroused, and he is sure to find that they 
will do far better than either he could have dared 
to ask or they could have undertaken to promise. 

As to the open system and the offertory creating 
a greater inducement to sensation preaching, their 
natural effect is exuctly the opposite. And for this 
very simple reason: that, inasmuch as it is more 
difficult to induce the outside public to attend a 
place where the seats are allotted than where they 
are all open, any minister, whether his powers be 
small or great, will require to make greater and 
more special efforts to win a good congregation if 
he has to invite them to a pewed chapel than if he 
can invite them to one that is open. My own ex- 
perience strongly confirms this. I never did so 
little in the way of advertised courses of lectures as 
I do now; never found so little announcement 
necessary. Indeed, one of the most enccuraging 
effects of the open church plan is its creating, on 
the part of outsiders, of a feeling of being able to 
come perfectly freely. In any chapel in a large 
town there will always be a floating average of 
casual attenders. It is a point of the very greatest 
importance to get these to feel able to come just as 
often as they may be inclined. Now they do not 
feel so where they have to be shown into a pew. 
In that case, after attending a few times, they 
begin to think that it will seem strange for them to 
keep on attending constantly without taking a sit- 
ting; and if they are not prepared to commit 
themselves so far (and it is not to be expected that 
they should be until after a considerable time has 
elapsed), they give over attending except at 
intervals. Now, in the case of an open church, 
these casual outsiders will keep on attending, week 
after week, for months together, sometimes for a 
year or more. They do not feel that they are com- 
mitting themselves. They are perfectly free to go. 
Paying their little contribution every Sunday, they 
feel just as independent as if they had sittings, but 
without being in any way compromised. Thus time 
is secured for their prejudices to be gradually over- 
come, and for them to become so attached to the 
service that at length they can venture to take the 
step of enrolling themselves as members of the con- 
gregation, astep the difficulty of which, to orthodox 
people coming amongst Unitarians, it is almost 
impossible to estimate. 

FIRESIDE READINGS. 


UNCLASSICS. 


Unversep in classic lore, and all unread 
In the great masters of old Greece and Rome, 
Much of the modern is to me half dead, 
And wholly dead is some. 


Unknown the instances on which they build, 
The names they use, and references, unknown; 
Though in good English given, to me they yield, 
Instead of bread, a stone. 
Excluded thus, what chance have I to make, 
From gleanings in my own unlettered waste, 
Aught of commanding interest to take 
The literary taste? 


For what would all its learning serve were it 
With any recognition to receive 
As critically “ literatesque” and fit, 
The unschooled things I weave ? 


I must not hope to win such classic praise, 
But trust for lower audience; ana for themes, 
Find them at home, along the trodden ways, 
In work-begotten dreams. 


Or, if among the humbler things I find 
A dim deep thought that wants the light of words, 
it will be such as for the usclassic mind 
God every day affurds. 


And that I’ll give as plainly as I may 
In Saxon tongue, for Saxon eye and ear, 
So plainly that the classic taste will say, 
“Pooh! pooh! there’s nothing here!” 


R. Lricuron. 


ErratuM.—In the poem “ Unwitting Tribute,” in last 
week’s Herald, first verse and last word of second line, 
for “mind” read ‘ muse,” 


THE “ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN. 


At the end of the letter which we gave part of Jast 
week from the adventurous canoe voyager, Mr. 
M‘Gregor, he mentioned that he was about to 
launch the Rob Roy on Lake Hulch, and descend 
the sacred river. Another letter from Tell Hum, 
Sea of Galilee, dated January 22nd, informs us that 
he carried out his intention, and with what results, 
He says: 

I brought my canoe from Damascus round the 
spur of Hermon by very rugged roads, with the 
ice crackling under our feet and the snow beside 
our path. The Rob Roy was then launched on the 
perennial source of Jordan, near Hasbeys, and 
paddled down until she was transferred to the pool 
at Dan, where from out of the moist. earth there 
gushes the largest single spring in the world. The 
third source is at Banias, the ancient Cresarea- 
Philippi, where a torrent rushes out of the rocke, 
and then these three rivers, each born full grown, 
the Hasbany, the Leddan, and the Banias converge 
in the plain of Earleb, and unite in a small lake 
‘the waters of Merom.’ To trace the course of 
water through this marsh, eight miles long and four 
wide, was my object, and the Rob Roy was cariied 
to the furthest point where a horse could take her, 
and then J launched her alone. The plain is flat. ‘The 
people are nearly black in colour, The houses are 
little reed huts, and great buffaloes—the ‘bulls of 
Bashan’—plash through the morass or swim the 
numerous streams. The natives ran from the fields 
to see the canoe. They shouted aloud for ‘ buck- 
sheesh’ and threw mud and stones to stop me for 
this. ‘Their numbers increased and their excite- 
ment. Soon they waded out to intercept me, but I 
eluded them. Then they stripped and swam to 
me, but I distanced them every one. Men now 
joined with guns, and roared out to me to come 
ashore. Women and children joined the chorus, 
‘ Baroda, baroda’ (guns, guns) until at last one man 
fired at me quite close. I still paddled on, laughing 
and trying to keep a bold front, until at the village 
of Salbyeh a dozen naked men, just like savages, 
with faces tatooed, and only long, twisted top-knots 
of hair on their heads, were waiting in mid-stream 
with poles and bludgeons. It was impossible to 
paddle fast without striking these men, and one of 
them, waving a huge shank bone of a buffalo in one 
hand, seized my canoe. The others soon closed, 
and they dragged me ashore. I refused to get out, 
as I knew they would rifle her, and my pistol at any 
rate would have disappeared, so they hoisted the 
canoe upon their shoulders and bore it, with me sit- 
ting inside, to the tent of the Arab sheikh. A large 
crowd followed, shouting and dsncing. I insisted 
upon having the Rob Roy brought into the tent. A 
grand palaver was held. I told them I was an 
Englishman, ‘Sowa, sowa, they said (friend). 
I said I must pass onto the lake. They assured 
me there was no road. I said I must go to see. 
The seniors of the tribe assembled to consult, and 
several precious hours were wasted in talk. Mean- 
while I made sketches for some, gave a lesson in ~ 
geography to others, fired off some wax matches 
for the rest, and cooked my luncheon of hot soup 
in my ‘canoe cuisine’ to the wonder and delight of 
all. Over and over they pressed for ‘ bucksheesh,’ 
aud I answered, ‘Certainly, but it must be given 
to your sheikh.” He winked atme. I knewl had 
bought him then, I privately gave him a gold 
Napoleon, and he pressed me to stop the night in 
bis tent, but I was at last allowed to go on, and so 
intriumph launched the canoe again on the fast- 
flowing stream. The crowd soon followed, and on 
both sides of the river, when away from their 
sheikh, they began again for ‘bucksheesh.”’ One 
man pointed his gun at me at least twenty times, 
but he did not fire. My speed tired them all out 
except a dozen.’ These were nearly all naked, a 
they dashed into the water like ducks to ford th 
countless streams. At last the river branched out 
into three, and the branch I followed ran straight 
to the great barrier of reeds, papyrus, and canes, 
This is three miles broad, one mile thick, and often 
fifteen feet high. Still I plunged on, and at length 
I jumped into the water myself. A sharp twinge on 
my bare leg reminded me that here are water-snakes 
and that in a pool near Banias leeches are caught by 
thousands merely by a momentary dip of the 
naked Jimbs. Having fully proved that no boat 
could go further (and probably no human being 
could in any way whatever penetrate this marvel- 
lous floating jungle), I acknowledged they were 
right, that there was no road, and I turned back, 
After a most tiring paddle against stream to the 
village, ltook my canoe to a tent. The village 
worthies assembled at night, and a bowl of excel- 
Jent “buskoosoo” was brought, with delicious 
clotted buffalo milk, We atthe top of the tuble 
(or floor, rather) ate with three wooden spoons, — 
the rest with their bands, but all from one bowl, 
Everyone gave me his pipe to smoke, and I lighted 
my canoe lamp and had a page of the Times to 
read. Only one of them had ever before seen an 
Englishman, The great fire in the tent now 
smouldered down, and they gave me carpets to 
sleep upon, for my clothes were wet. — Fi ven bours 
before this I had managed to send off one of them 
on a good horse to my dragoman, who was, with — 
my tents, many miles away, and in the dead of the 
night I heard his distant bail, as the faithful fellow, — 
Michael Harry, of Beyrout, came over the marsb, — 
atter fourteen hours of riding that day. Tshoutea 
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aloud, and the old Arab in the tent was amazed. 
Things now changed entirely, and after a good sleep 
I took the Rod Roy next day round the obstruction 
of reeds, Four days I spent inher upon Lake Huleh, 
and [ succeeded in finding the mouth of the Jordan 
there, and went up three miles to an inner lake of 
great beauty, where most probably no man has 
ever been. I traversed the lake in all directions, 
and took soundings and compuss bearings every- 
where, and without entering into details, I may 
state the following as my conclusions :— 

The Hasbany River is the true Jordan. The 
River Leddan spreads almost at its birth into a 
hundred streams, and gets lost. The Banias and 
Hasbany Rivers each lose one-half of their bulk in 
this way, but they unite at Tell Sheikh Yusaf. The 
united stream runs south about three miles, and 
thea spreads into a morass. Qn this is a vast float- 
ing forest of papyrus and cane, perfectly dark 
inside. I could never penetrate more than Sift. I 
Measured one cane, and (allowing Ift. for the root) 
it was just 20ft. high. The papyrus is called babir 
by the Arabs. Many of the stalks of it are as thick 
as my arm. The water percolates below and 
through the spongy marsh, and loses at least one- 
half of its volume by absorption and evaporation. 
The impassable barrier is only a mile thick, Until 
it comes to Jacob’s-bridge the river flows deep and 
smooth, but the canoe had to be carried past the 
long line of torrent. After that I paddled her into 
the Lake of Gennesareth, where I have spent six 
hours of the fine summer-like day in a careful 
scrutiny ef the water on the north-east shore.” 

a as aes 


NAMING TOWNS AND STREETS, 


In the American Christian Examiner, Dr. Freeman 


Clarke has an article on this subject, which contains 


some curious particulars. He tells us that scarcely 


a town in Massachusetts but has borrowed its 
name from some English town. There are in 


the United States twenty-four Fairfields, twenty- 
six Adamses, twelve Adamevilles, thirty-nine 
Salems, nine Roxburys, twelve Bostons, five 
B:ltimores, two Philadelphias, forty-five towns 
named Richland, thirteen named Rome, and 
eleven Paris. The insignificant name of Centre has 
been given to forty-seven towns; nineteen have 
been <alled Browns; ten, Smith, beside many 
Smithfields, Smithlands, Smithburgs, and Smith- 
villes. There are ten towns for which no better 
name could be found than Settlement. Of states- 
men and heroes there are fifty-seven towns named for 
Perry, fifty-two for Wayne, twenty-seven for Van 
Buren, fifty-seven for Harrison, eighty-three for 
Franklin, eighty for Jefferson, one hundred and 
twenty for Jackson, and one bundred and thirty- 
four for Washington, There are in the Union, 
ninety-nine towns named Union, and sixty-five 
named Liberty ; from which it might be inferred 
that our American cousins love Union about one- 
third more than they love Liberty. The worst point 
about this repetition is that there are often many 
townsof the same name in the same State. Thus, 
there are thirty-nine towns named Jackson in the 
single State of Indiana; eight towns named Pike, 
and thirteen named Springfield, in Ohio; six called 
Sugar Creek in Indiana; thirty called Union in 
Ohio; and thirteen called Union in Arkansas, 

Dr. Clarke gives a curious, but barbarous, deriv- 
ation of the original name of Cincinnati, which, 
he tells us, was composed of four languages, Greek, 
Latin, French, and English. It was Losantiville— 
Meaning a town opposite to the mouth of the river 
Licking: ZL. for Licking ; 0s, mouth ; anti, opposite 
to; and ville, town. Pedantry this with a ven- 
geance! 

Dr. Clarke suggests a remedy for the incon- 

“venience arising from the present method of 
naming places, which might be taken advantage of 
by us, as wellashiscountrymen. A name, hesays, 
should be chosen that is individual, that sounds 
well, and is in good taste. It should have some 
local or historical association. ‘This he enforces 
with great plausibility in reference to streets. 
Numerals have no meaning and are hard to re- 
member, Why plaster a city all over with hizh- 
sounding, fancy names, when they were once 
trodden by men and women whose names are 
historic? Every city should preserve its history in 
its streets. 
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A HAREM. 


In an American publication we have the following 
account bya lady of avisit to one of these prison- 
houses : 

We were shown into an ante-room, where we 
waited until our guide had announced us. We 
then followed him into asmall room, with alcoves 
upon threesides. In these alcoves, reclining upon 
couches, were the inmates of the Harem. They 
were variously occupied, one in adding an extra 
touch of henna to her finger nails ; another in 
cutting the designs from bits of flowered silk; a 
third was at their favourite occupation—preparin, 
candy. A brazier stood upon a tripod before her 
‘couch, and she was lazily shaping the sweet com- 
pound, with more the air of a time-killer than that 
of one desiring to accomplish aught. 

Their gross, uncouth figures were covered with 
badly-shaped robes of thin material; the braids 
of their black hair were disheveled ; the barbarity 

barbarism was typified in the massive append- 
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ages that dangled from their ears; bracelets were 
upon both wrists and ancles ; rings in profusion 
were upon their fingers; their bare feet were 
carelessly slipped into sandals—making a tout 
ensembleindicative,in the highest degree, of vulgar, 
low-bred luxuriousness. pon being presented 
to them, they expressed much cordiality, and 
beckoned us to sit beside them on their couches. 
The red hair of one of our party gained for her 
the greatershare of attentions. They were curious 
to know if any application would convert their 
own jet black locks into so beautiful a colour. 
From the surprise and admiration they manifested, 
it seemed they had never looked upon the like 
before. Our complexion, features, and dress were 
marvellous to them,and we thought to add to their 
surprise by telling them we were from America, 
but the name had evidently no significance for 
them. They made no inquiries respecting our 
country, our homes, or our customs—only our 
appare) excited their inquisitiveness. 

The effect of this aimless life was visible upon 
all the inmates of the Harem. Not a countenance 


was lighted with intelligence. Large, lustrous 
eyes ; long,silken lashes ; arched eye-brows, pearly 
teeth ; alabaster complexion—these fairest daugh- 
ters of Circassia were to me, compared with 
thinking women, as wax fruit to nature’s own 
sun-ripened. Had our journey been direct from 
busy American homes, whoselabours and interests 


are shared equally by women, the sense of these 
luxurious surroundings, so wanting in all that 
makes of life living, would haye seemed even more 
appalling; but asojourn. in the centre of so-termed 
European civilization had prepared us to meet 
more stoically serfdom of soul as well as body. 
Swaddled in the wrappings of ages of degrada- 
tion, of ignorance and superstition, shall we ask 
of these women, bought with a price, if they will 
accept freedom and education ? Andif they say 
No, must they still bear the sacred name of mo- 
ther, when every tendril they give forth adds to 
the Upas shade that makes the whole land pesti- 
lential ? 

Yet, with heayen’s own approval stamped upon 
its face, this Eastern land only awaits a regener- 
ated government to become an earthly paradise. 
And this it will be when mothers worthy of the 
trust rear noble sons; a principle holding true 
with Christian as well as Mussulman nations. Ye 
who would haye the stream pure,so make ye also 
the fountain ! 


LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


Tax sixty-second social meeting of the members 
and friends of this society was held at Radley’s 
Hotel, Blackfriars, on Wednesday week. The weather 
was exceedingly unpropitious, and the attendance 
wes accordingly much smaller than usual. Mr. I. 
M. WaDE was Called to the chair, and among others 
present were the Revs. P. W. Clayden, M. C. 
Gascoigne, T. Rix, R. Spears, James Cooper, J. 

) Taylor, T, L. Marshall, and A. Lunn (Chatham) ; 
Dr. Davison, and Messrs. Richardson, J. T, Preston, 
1.8. Lister, W. N. Green, J. Conway, H. H. Stannus, 
8.8. Tayler, J. Spiller, G. Carter, A. Laurence, R. 
Keating, A. Titford, &c. 

The subject announced for discussion was “ The 
Progress of Religious Liberty.” 

Tne CHAIRMAN, who was received with applause, 
said that “civil and religious hberty all the world 
over” bad always been a favourite motto with us. 
How far in the history of our church we have been 
faithful to it, he must leave it to them to judge. 
There was a time—a very short time ago—when 


we had to stand upon the defensive. We find now 
many persons belonging to Orthodox churches 
who are far in advance of us, and we are some- 
times obliged to take the attitude of Conservatism 
in advocating principles which were once unpo- 
pular. As ages move on itis the intention of the 
Almighty that men’s minds should open up to new 
truths, and each century as it comes reveals new 
meanings of the old Gospel, and has its special 
mission for its own age. Our duty, and the 
preacher’s duty especially, is to understand what 
the Gospel of the nineteenth century is. He who 
could do this and faithfully preach it, is the Pro- 
phet, the Evangelist of our age. Our particular 
branch of the Christian Church should take the 
foremost position. It is entirely free; not bound 
down by creeds or articles of faith ; we have perfect 
freedom to biog criticism and learning to bear 
upon the Scriptural records, and to speak in rever- 
ence all we think. With the Gospelin our bands, 
and the experience of past ages, we ought to be 
able to speak to the multitudes who belong to no 
church but have deep religious convictions, and 
hold fast to the great fundamental principles of 
religion. There seemed to be wanting to our par- 
ticular branch of the Christian Church a clear 
notion of what is the work before us, and then an 
earnest spirit to do it. The way to advance our 
religious opinions is to throw ourselves heartily into 
the work that lies around us. (Applause.) 

The Rey. R. Sprars, who was received with much 
applause, then opened the discussion in a long and 
able address, in which he gave a clear summary of 
the progress of religious liberty in modern times, 
He commenced by referring to the strife and war- 
fare throughout Christendom on account of the 
unjust demands made by churches and priesthoods 
on national and individual life, the suppression of 
the freedom of religious worship, and the unjust 


taxation for the support of religious faith and wor- 
ship. Mr. Spears reviewed the indications of the 
great advance made among the nations of the worl 
in the last fifty or a hundred years in the direction 
of religious liberty. In India there are relicious 
reformers who are tending to destroy the system 
of caste and introduce freedom of thought and 
worship. In the West we find in the United 
States of America a nation without a State Church, 
where religion nevertheless flourishes. The 
probable extinction of the Irish Establishment 
was another auspicious movement in the direction 
of religious liberty. The way was gradually being 
prepared for the abolition of the Establishment in 
Scotland, while in Jamaica, we learn from a 
despatch recently forwarded from the Colonial 
Office, that the connection between Church and 
State is soon to cease. In Spain the most hopeful 
sign of the Revolution is the ecclesiastical one— 
the right of free religious worship. In Austria. 
there were also most encouraging signs of religious 
liberty, as indicated in the recent address of the 
Prime Minister opposing State religion as a super- 
fluous thing; while in Italy the conflict between. 
the King and the Pope arises from the demand 
of the Italian people for greater religious liberty 
and the extinction of ecclesiastical monopolies. 
and privileges inconsistent with civil and re- 
ligious liberty. The progress of opinion within 
the last twenty years is very remarkable, espe- 
cially in countries which were once considered the 
most retrograde and priest-ridden in Europe— 
Spain, Austria, and Italy. Religious truth and 
religious freedom are twin sisters. The “ Gospel 
of the nineteenth century,” to which the chairman. 
had alluded, is a mixture of Paganism and Chris». 
tianity, of tyranny and freedom. Their object 
should be to bring back the Church to the first 
ages of Christian history, to the simple lessons. 
taught in the life and teachings of our Saviour. . 
What in the present time so much impedes the 
progress of our views is creeds, State Churches, . 
and the repressive influence of public and: private - 
opinion. Wherever a church has laid its. basis in 
perfect freedom it has ultimately ascended to Uni- 
tarianism. Instances in point were the Hnglish 
Presbyterians, the Unitarians in America, who 
sprung from Congregationalism, the “Christians” ° 
and Universalists of the same country, who have 
developed simple Unitarianism. This shows the 
intimate connection between the free interpreta- - 
tion of the Bible and our own views. We have; 
therefore, everything to hope and nothing to fear 
from freedom. We may not live to see absolute, 
perfect liberty, but we can range ourselves in the 
ranks of those who are struggling for impartiah 
justice and unrestricted liberty all the world over:. 
(Much applause.) 

The Rev. P, W. Craypen, in response: to: a: call: 
from the chair, said he thought that the chairman 
and Mr. Spears both meant the same thing in their 
allusion to the Gospel of the nineteenth and first. 
centuries. What we want is the ancient Gospel 
applied to the nineteenth century in new meanings. 
He took very much the same view of religious 
liberty as Mr. Spears, looking upon the Question, 
from the Dissenting point of view. But he must 
say that there was something more in religious. 
hberty than mere exemption from the interference 
of the State with religious matters. He had no 
hesitation in saying that there was more religious 
liberty in the State Church than in the leading 
Nonconformist denominations. (Hear.) What 
were called Free Churches were based upon the 
principle of uniformity of dogma, and the necessity 
of enforcing dogma upon their members often led 
to the infringement of religious liberty. In the 
Established Church, on the other hand, although in 
defiance of law and custom and the creeds which 
they repeat, men take the liberty which is pro- 
fessedly withheld from them; and therefore in the 
Established Church the principle of religious free- 
dom is making progress. In the Established 
Church, and in all the periods of the world of 
which we know anything, religious liberty has 
rested chiefly on scepticism. The world has not 
yet arrived at a state when it will rest upon the 
universal religious principles that lie at the root 
of ournature. In its present condition free inquiry 
must begin with scepticism as long as Churches 
rest upon the dogma that man’s salvation rests 


upon something to be believed. If we admit that 
any dogma must be held as a condition of salvation, 
or even of Christian communion, we shall thereby 
put a restraint upon our religious liberty. The 
tendency of the age is to destroy one great depart- 
ment of religious tyranny, interference of Govern- 
ment with religious freedom, making men pay for 
a faith they do not believe; but there is something 
more serious than this, and that is the alienation of 
friends and old companions on account of eonscien~ 
tious fidelity to our own principles. That ison evik 
which is not yet destroyed in the world. There is 
scarcely any one who has made the change from 
Orthodoxy to Unitarianism, or from Unitarianism 
to some yet freer form of faith—if there be one— 
who has not felt this: the loss of friendship and 
social penalties. We must thoroughly understand 
that religious liberty can never be complete until 
every man is at liberty to follow his own conscience, 
and is ready to allow that whatever religious convic- 
tions he arrives at his opinions do not affect his salva- 
tion; andasacorollary thatthey donotinterfere with 
our conviction that he is a sincere and conscientious 
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man, and do not affect our friendship and appreci- 
ation. He could not agree with Mr. Spears that 


absolute religious liberty would always lead to | 


Unitarianism. It might lead to something beyond 
Unitarianism. But he never met with a Unitarian 
who would not rejoice in the progress of free 
thought, even if it led toconclusions quite different 
from his own. This was our peculiar glory and 
distinction. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN, in explanation, said he did not 
go back to the first ages for the Gospel of Christ 
or of God, although he did not give up one single 
element of truth in the past; yet God must be re- 
vealing himself now as well as eighteen centuries 
ago. ‘Therefore, he wanted—with the Scriptures 
jn our hands also—to have an open eye to the 
present, an open ear and heart to understand what 
God is speaking to us in this nineteenth century, 
and in this way we must be justas liberal to every 
Christian church, 

The discussion was continued by Revs. M. C. 
GAScoIGNE and T. Rrx, Messrs. N. M. Tay.rr, S. 8. 
TayiurR, the CHatrman, who quoted some extra- 
ordinary passages from an extremely orthodox 
catechism published in America, and expressed his 
belief that such opinions were no longer held by 
any prominent church or theologian; by Mr. H. 
H. Stannvs, Mr. J. T. Preston, and the Ruy. A. 
Lunn; and after a few words in reply from Mr. 
SprEars, the meeting was brought to a close by 
prayer from the Rev. JAmzs CooPER. 
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INTELLIGENCE 


BLACKLEY: PRESENTATION.—On Saturday even- 
ing last, a tea party was held in the Schvolroom, 
for the purpose of taking leave of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rushton, who are going to Hindley. Mr. Lamming 
presided, and addressed the meeting. Afterwards, 
on behalf of the members of the congregation and 
teachers and scholars of the school, Mr. John 
Eckersley presented Mr. Rushton with a valuable 
marble-mounted timepiece, and Mrs. Rushton with 
a beautiful walnut workbox. Addresses were de- 
livered by Messrs. Latta, Johnson, and Bennett. 
Regret was expressed at the departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rushton, and many good wishes uttered for 
their future prosperity and success. In reply, Mr. 
Rushton reviewed the course of progress at Black- 
‘ey during the last seven years. In that time it 
“was stated that nearly a thousand pounds had been 
‘raised by bazaars and subscriptions in connection 
with the chapel and school, both of which are now 
in a healthy condition, and promise well for the 
‘future. 

Kurriemurr.—The fourth lecture, illustrative of 
the principles of Unitarian Christianity, was given 
last Monday night, by the Rev. H. Williamson, of 
Dundee, to an audience of about two hundred. 
‘When the discussion began, it needed considerable 
energy and tact to keep order. Questions were 
answered and objections met, apparently with some 
success. 

Lrrps: ScHorars’ MEMORIAL To THE LATE 
Grorcr Tarzot, Esa.—On Tuesday evening, the 
2nd inst., the scholars in the Mill-hill schools took 
occasion to manifest their respect for the memory 
of the late George Talbot, Esq., who had been a 
warm friend and supporter of the schools, by pre- 
senting an address, and a Jarge and well-executed 
photographic portrait in oil of the deceased gentle- 
man to Grosvenor Talbot, Esq. The portrait bore 
@ small silver plate, on which was engraved : 

** Presented by the scholars of the Mill-hill schools as a 
token of their respect for the memory of the late George 
Talbot, Esq.—Leeds, March 2nd, 1869.” 

The presentation was suitably acknowledged by 
Mr. Grosvenor Talbot. It is intended that the por- 
trait shall be hung in the Congregational Hall, 
alongside those of other eminent Leeds Unitarians. 

LonpoN: CARTER-LANE.—The annual sermons 
on behalf of this mission were preached on Sunday, 
at Unity Church, by the Rev. W. James, of Bristol, 
the collections at both services amounting to £65. 
8s. 2d., which sum was afterwards increased, by 
the contributions of friends unable to be present, to 
£69. 9s. 2d. On the following evening, the seventh 
annual meeting of the friends and subscribers was 
held at the Mission, under the presidency of Samuel 
Shaen, Esq. Among those present were the Revs. 
Thomas Hunt (curate of Lambeth), William James, 
enry Ierson, M.A., T. L. Marshall, R. Spears, T. 
Hunter, T. Rix, and J. Cooper; and Messrs. Bartram, 
Harold Lees, J. S. Lister, J. T. Preston, Stannus, 
Cowell Stepney, S. S. Taylor, A. and W. Titford, 
J. M. Wade, &c. The treasurer, Mr. John Warren’s 
report showed an expenditure of £607. 12s. 9d. and 
a balance due to him of about £18. The report of 
‘the committee, read by the secretary, Dr. Davison, 
‘expressed great satisfaction in the educational de- 
partment. The average attendance in the mixed 
school at Christmas last was ninety-five. The 
mumber in the infant school was 162. Mr. F. 
Nettlefold read the teachers’ report; after which 
the Rev. John Taylor, the missionary, read a long 
and extremely interesting report, of which the 

“following is an abstract :— 

‘The congregation now number some 50 worshippers; 
of these 45 had taken members’ tickets, and contributed 
£5 towards the funds. The Lord’s supper had been 
administered twice, at which about 30 attended. The 
body of teachers had also been increased from the congre- 
gation, who were mostly poor people. The Band of 
Faith had not been quite so successful as was anticipated, 
still there was some vitality among its members, some of 


whom conducted the Wednesday evening lectures. A 
sum of £4. 10s, had been raised towards the purchase of 
an harmonium ; they now appealed for help from their 
richer friends. (In the course of the evening the chair- 
man stated that the whole amount required had been 
subscribed.) In the mixed school of 126 children, 73 were 
qualified for examination; of these 65 presented them- 
selves, all of whom passed in all the branches except 
arithmetic, where five failed. During the past year, 
under the kind and amiable supervision of Miss 
Watchurst, the infant school had doubled its numbers. 
In addition to the various agencies before mentioned, 
there was the evening school under the zealous conduct 
of Mr. Gregg, the old scholars’ meetings, the mothers’ 
meetings, the reading-room and library, the penny 
readings, a mutual benefit society with thirty-two mem- 
bers and asum of £114 standing to the capital account. 
Passing on to the out-door operations, Mr. Taylor gave 
various instances of the efficacious aid rendered to many 
of the poor by the sanatorium, which had been opened 
during the summer in Surrey, at an expense of £28. 
The adoption of the reports was moved by the Rev. 
Thomas Hunt, who stated that duringthe past two 
years he had buried about 10,000 (?) persons, and 
married about 1,000 couples, Having regard to the 
improvidence of many of those who came to be 
married, he had greater pleasure in burying than 
in marrying them. He found that there was a 
great deal of labour to be done among the poor, 
and but a smallreturn. Referring to the various 
Christian sects, he lamented the want of unity 
amongst them; there seemed to be less of charity 
or love than belief. He knew he was addressing an 
assembly of Unitarians, and he frankly stated that 
the name Unitarian was the worst invented except 
perhaps that of Trinitarian. (Laughter.) He 
should endeavour to convey the idea that God is 
our Father in heaven, who cares for us and guides 
us. The want of unity amongst Christians was the 
cause of the loss of a great deal of power. Mr. 
Stannus, Rev. H. Ierson, and most of the other 
friends we have named, afterwards took part in 
the meeting. 

MANCHESTER—STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CuurcH.— On Wednesday evening, the 24th of 
February, the annual meeting of this congregation 
was held in the school-room; about 200 persons 
present. Mr. Harry Rawson presided, and after 
reviewing the events ot the past year in other de- 
nominations, congratulated the congregation on the 
harmony that existed amongst them, and the suc- 
cess of the work done during the year. The annual 
report of the committee was read by Mr. George S. 
Woolley, the warden of the church. The following 
extracts may be read with interest :— 

“The roll of members this year shows an increase of 46 
names over that of 1868 ; the numbers being respectively 
297 and 343. Fifty-eight new names are added to the 
roll, viz.: 44 of persons who have recently joined the 
church, and 14 of members who have attended for some 
time, but have not till this year given in their names. 
The attendance at the ordinary services has been more 
uniformly large than in any previous year. On many 
Sundays the evening congregation has been as numerous 
as the morning one; and has been very satisfactory in 
all cases. The offertory has worked with increased suc- 
cess, producing £515. 8s. 2d., nearly £16 mcre than in 
the preceding year. The arrangements for collecting 
remain, in principle, unchanged. hree of the commit- 
tee, with three cther members of the congregation, are 
appointed at the end of each month to undertake the 
duty for the month ensuing. It has been very pleasant 
to observe the kind and willing spirit in which this non- 
official aid has been rendered. It has had, too, an excel- 
lent effect, in widely diffusing, by the sympathy of 
co-operation, a stronger personal interest in the congre- 
gatian’s affairs, than would otherwise have been possible. 

the committee may perhaps allude, in this connection, 
to the yet deeper conyiction, which another year’s expe- 
rience has produced, of the marked advantages of the 
present over the old, and generally adopted systems of 
church finance. The greater ease with which the required 
supplies are obtained;—the extraordinary regularity of 
the amounts received quarter by quarter ;—the exemp- 
tion now enjoyed from the annoyances and expense 
incidental to the collection, by an agent, of the contribu- 
tions of the members;—the facility with which the 
revenues of the church are made available, for the 
discharge in a single day, at the end of each financial 
period, of its various claims and obligations,—all these 
are matters which conduce so much to the comfort, and 
lessen so greatly the labours of management, that your 
committee have special pleasure in thus alluding to and 
commending them.” 
After the report had been read, brief addresses were 
delivered by Mr, Alderman S. C, Grundy, Councillor 
J. Ashton, the Rev. Brooke Herford, and others, 
and the committee for the ensuing year were 
elected. 

NortuiAmM.—On Sunday evening, Feb. 21st, the 
small, neat chapel at Northiam, Sussex, was re- 
opened by the Rev. J. Bayley, of Cranbrook, having 
been closed eleven years. About 200 persons were 
present. He preached in the morning at Cran- 
brook, in the afternoon at Rolvenden-lane, nearly 
eight miles distant, to about fifty persons, and in 
the evening at Northiam, five miles from Rolven- 
den. The cause looks promising at both these 
places. It is Mr. Bayley’s intention to supply the 
two chapels once every three weeks. 

Sranp.—Twelve lectures on ‘Founders of 
Orders and Sects,” and six lectures on “ Unitarians 
are not Unbelievers,” have been delivered by the 
Rev. W. C. Squier, on Sunday evenings during 
the winter, They have awakened much interest, 
and drawn large congregations, especially those 
on “Swedenborg,” “John Wesley,” and “Joe 
Smith.” 

Tavistock.—The Rev. Touzeau Parris, minister 
of the Abbey Chapel, having intimated that it was 
his intention to resign the pulpit, two special con- 
gregational meetings have been held, at the second 
of which a resolution requesting Mr. Parris to re- 
consider and, if possible, withdraw his resignation, 


| was unanimously adopted, on the motion of Mr. 


W. Coss, seconded by Mr. J. Walters. We regret, 
however, to find that Mr. Parris felt unable to com-' 
ply with the request. 

WarmsLry.—On Saturday evening last, 180 of 
the Walmsley congregation partook of tea together 
in their spacious schoolroom, after which Mr. Thos. 
Bromily,'of Bolton, was unanimously voted to the 
chair. & very agreeable and pleasant evening was 
spent in recitations, speeches, songs, and glees, in- 
termingled with various pieces of music on the piano. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A correspondent, with reference to the article copied 
from the Christian World last week, mentions that, 
previous to his joining the Unitarians, Mr, Applebee 
was a Swedenborgian minister in Birmingham, and 
perhaps in that capacity as far from orthodoxy as 
now; so that the reasoning of the World, founded 
on the assumption of his previous orthodoxy, rests on 
a sandy fourdation. 

W. N.— We had not room for your letter at the time, 
but are sorry we omitted to acknowledge it. 

K. AND PERTH.—JVeat week. 


THE “CHRISTOS ADELPHOS.” 


Lo the Editors.—I was surprised to find a para- 
graph in your last number, copied from the Bristol 
papers, referring toa sect with the above name as 
a novelty, and apparently endorsing the idea that it 
is unknown in this country. Allow me to correct 
this impression. The American who appeared in 
court, and stated that he thought he was the only 
one of his faith in England, must be sadly wanting 
in information concerning his own friends and 
fellow-believers. I am not aware that there is any 
society in Bristol, but there may be one or two 
individuals holding these views; and I have before 
me a list of thirty-nine towns, &c., where 
members of this sect are to be found. The 
head-quarters in this country are at Birming- 
ham, and the leader of the sect Mr. Robt. Robberts, 
who bas published numerous works in exposition 
and defence of his views, and also issues monthly a 
magazine, called “ The Ambassador of the Coming 
Age,” which bas a wide circulation. Dr. Thomas, 
of the United States, is the founder of the sect, 
and is expected shortly to visit England—a second 
time, * 

They take the name of Christodelphians, from 
Christos Adelphos—disciple of Christ. A brother 
of mine has recently joined them, but their views 
are far too narrow to suit me. They are very strong 
in their views on the kingdom of God, expecting 
an early appearance of Christ upon earth, and the 
setting up of a literal kingdom. They also insist 
on the necessity of baptism by immersion, which 
must only be applied to those who believe “ the 
things concerning the kingdom of God and the name 
of Jesus Christ.” They further believe that man is 
not by nature immortal, that literal destruction 
awaits the wicked, and they believe in the nonper- 
sonality of the devil. In short, they think every 
sect in error but themselves, and yet that their 
faith is necessary to salvation !—Yours respectfully, 

Buistol, March Ist, 1869, T. F. Ospornz. 

ee 


THE COMING WEEK. 


London: Lay PrreacnHers’ Untoy.—On Monday, at 
Stamford-street Chapel, a meeting of the members. 
Gondon: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN.— 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
religion in the family, by the Rev. P. W. Clayden; 
subject, “ The Married Home.” Sei 
London: HampsTEaD, RosstyN Hitt.—On Sunda: 
evening, one of a series of sermons; preacher, Rev. i. 
B. Aspland, M.A. Subject : 
Feast at Cana.” 
Manchester: Lowrr Mosiry-STREET CoNGREGA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY.— On Sunday qvanings at Cross-street 
Chapel, by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A., the annual 
sermon.— On Wednesday evening, the fifth annual 
meeting at the school. > ag 
Manchester: Upper BRrooK-STREET.—On Sunda: 
evening, the fifth of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 
H. Hertford, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. i 
Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘‘ Coming to Yourself,” the sixth of a series 
on the parable of the “ ProdigalSon.” = = = 


«Jesus at the Marriage 


bd a 
Wlurringes. wage ss 
ESSERY—HIBBARD.—On the 18th ult., at the Baptist 
Churcb, St. Thomas-street, Portsmouth, by the Rey. E. R. 
Grant, Mr. Joseph Essery, R.N., to Louisa Bartlett Hib- 
bard, of Kent-street, Portsea. d = 
VESEY — WRIGLEY.—On the 27th ult., at Upper Brook- 
street Chapel, by the Rey. J. Harrop, Mr. Robert Neen . 
of Manchester, to Maria Louisa, youngest daug! of Mr. 
W. Wrigley, Miles Platting. = wer 


Benths. He 

BRABNER.—On the 26th ult., at Dulwich, Surrey, aged 

years, Emily, the only surviving child of Mr. A, Brabner, 

H.M. Customs, London, * + 43 
CLEPHAN.—On the 15th ult., Miss Emily Bail 
daughter of the late Mr. William Clepham, 8 
Tees, aged 23 years. She was an earnest w 
Sunday school, and during her long illness her 

in its Bag at 4 was man fested to the 
HEALEY.—On the 22nd ult., at Two 

Rochdale, Richard, son of George 

12th year of his age. F 
LEMPRIERE.—On the 7th ult., at / 

Sturch Lempriere, aged 61 years. 


we 


vinted for the Proprietors, 

Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, 

others, “a. 8, Cross-street, P 
Published by JoHN PuIvuips," 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agen 
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CONTENTS. 


Good Works in Paris 2. 6... 6. cceesecvccte sees 
Fireside Readings: Old Mother Year........ 
Relics Ecclesiastical ..........+.s00e ae 
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MO ee MISSION CHAPEL, ROCH- 
DALE ROAD—SUNDAY SCHOOL ANN IVERSARY. 

TWO SERMONS will be preached in the above place of 
worship, on Pere March 14, 1869, one in the afternoon by 
the Rey. S. A. ST INTHAL, service to commence at three 
p.m. One in the evening by the Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A., 
service at half-past six p.m. Collections at each service on 
behalf of the Sunday School. 

On Monday evening, March 15, 1869, the ANNUAL TEA 
MEETING of the congregation and friends will be held in 
the Schoolroom under the Chapel. Tea on the table at seven 
fe The following ministers and gentlemen are expected to 

resent: The Revs. B. Herford, W. H. Herford, B.A., 8. A. 
Steinthal, W. G. Cadman, B. Walker, and J. Harrop; R. D. 
Darbishire, Esq., B.A., T. Wood, Esq., and Dr. Marcus. 

EDDOWES BOWMAN, Esq., M.A., in the chair. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 


LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work. ‘* Histoire 
du e,” &c.; sixth lecture on Sunday next, March Mth. 
W.H.HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Bury, on Good Friday, the 26th March, 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the Bank-street 
Chapel, and will commence at half-past ten o’clock. The 
SERMON will be preached by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
of Gee Cross. 

DINNER will be provided in the school adjoining the 
chapel, at half-past twelve o’clock. Charge sixpence each 


person. 
The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o’clock, 
when the reports will be read. The chair to be taken by the 
President of the Association, JOHN DENDY, Esq. 
DEPUTATIONS from the London, North Midland, Northern, 
and West Riding Sey Be tool Associations are expected to 
be present. 
TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock. Charge 


‘sixpence each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 
E. H. GRUNDY, Esq., will preside; and 

Mr. JESSE PILCHER will introduce the following subject 
for the consideration of the meeting; 

“ On Examinations in Sunday Schools.” 
3 
JOAN REGNOLE, f Hon.Soce 

P.S8. The Committee hope to make arrangements for a special 
train to leave Victoria Station for Bury calling at Miles 
Platting, of which full particulars will be given next week. 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the School, on 
Monday evening, March 22nd, 1869, when a report and trea- 
surer’s account will be presented—oflicer’s appointed for the 

g year—and other business transacted. 
. The attendance of the friends and supporters of the Schools 
is earnestly requested. 
_ TEA will be provided at six o’clock, and business will com- 


mence at seven o’clock Deepal. 
c ROBERT H. ASPDEN, Secretary. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

: Subscriptions from the friends of thecause of Unitarian 

ity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 

The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about £40 

snunually, available only on Sundays. If the conmnorticns 

could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 

self-supporting. 

About £1,500 willbe needed. Toward this sum the follow- 

ing subscriptions have been received: 


w € 
Subscriptions previously advertised........ 5: 
Miss Yates, Liverpool..........sceecescccee 
Harold Lees, Manchester .. " 
A Friend, Manchester........ 
Philip Gil ibrand, Manchester 
Thos. Diggles, Manchester...... 
William shaweross, Manchester 
John Peacock, Manchester .... 
William Hirst, Manchester .. 
Mrs. Armstrong, Lancaster... 
Dr. Fairbairn, Manchester .. 
John Ashtcn, Manchester.... 
Rev. D. Davis, Lancaster ...... 
~ Boys in Rev, 'D. Davis's School 
H.W. Pountney, Manchester.. 
' G2. Walmsley, Manchester 
Thos. Joues, Manchester ... 
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* £632 14.0 
' 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS 
‘¥sq., Fernbrae, Dundee; and Rev H. WILLLAMBON, Lochee, 
; or Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


&OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 


The Southport Congregation ......seseseee £247 13 0 
8. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow ........ co) SOMO O 
— Brooks, Esq., Hill Bank, Hyde.......... Le De0 
John Harwood, jun., Esq., Bolton.... “¢ 5 0 0 
Miss Yates, Liverpool..........ssce0e . 10 00 
Wm. Rathbone, Esq., M.P., Liverpool 5 00 
H. W. Gair, Esq., Live pool........00 25 0 0 
Mrs. Holt, — Liverpool ........c0s000 10 00 
Mrs. R. V. Yates, Liverpool........sesssere 200 
Geo. Wadsworth, Esq., Manchester ........ 700 

£317 13 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 

February 15th, 1869. 


BAND OF FAITH MISSION. 
OSSETT IRON CHURCH. 


Subscriptions acknowledged .............. £222 13 
Central office (2nd grant) .... ° 
Interest from Bank ........ 
Miss Henry, Cheltenham .. 
Framlingham Friends........ 
Total, received or promised 23 

Additional subscriptions towards this experiment in Unit- 
arian Church Extension are urgently solicited, and will be 
mostthankfully received. The sum required is £400.—Address, 

Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


UNMARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 


i 
~ 
i 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mr. R. Ormerod, Manchester ..........see00+ foesee aL or 0 
Mr. Francis Nicholson, Manchester . C 1b: 0 
Miss Louisa Thomas, Bowdon.. 220 
Mr. Charles Doody, Manchester Li, 0 
Mr. E. Hutchings, Manchester . Lhe O 
Misses Lamberts, Newcastle-on-' t'0°0 
Rey. Henry Hill, Stannington .. 010 6 
DONATION: 

Miss Yates, the Dingle, Liverpool. seseseses 100 0 0 
H, a ee Esq., Norwich, . Brooke 

IERGLLOFC as ce ceistianioclen ste ce tes asec et teces ls acer 10 00 


JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. ; 
E.C. HARDING, } Secretaries. 
55, Market-street. 


ANTKD, a Widow and Daughter, active 
to Assist in Housework, and orderly in habits; the 
duties are responsible.—Address, A 1, Post-office, Chester. 


ANTED, RENTS to COLLECT.— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


ANTED, a Situation as Weekly or 
Resident GOVERNESS for children under 12; satis- 
factory references.—Address, A, Herald office. 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.—Ladies’ 
College, Eisenach, Saxe Weimar, conducted by Friiulein 
Méder, M.C.P., and eminent Professors. A French resident 
Governess. Terms, Forty Guineas per annum. Eisenach is 
ahealthy and quiet Protestant town, surrounded by grand 
scenery; it has direct railway communication. Miss Méder 
will arrive in London on the 18th of March, and will be happy 
to take charge of Young Ladies going to Eisenach. References 
kindly permitted to Dr. L. Schmitz, Principal of the Inter- 
national College, Spring Grove, W.; Andrew Pritchard, Esq., 
St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, London, N.; G. B. Dalby, Esq., 
Manager of the Preston Bank, Preston, Lancashire; Rey. Dr. 
Schwarz, Oberhofpiedigei, Gotha; Friedrich Traun, Esq., Ham- 
burgh; John Fretwell, jun., Esq., Downs Lodge, Downs Road, 
Clapton, London, N.E., to whom iniquiries may be addressed 


LADSTONE HOUSE Seminary, Upper 
Brook-st., Manchester.—Terms moderate. Speing Cuerae 
April 7th, Vacancies for Boarders.—Principal, Mrs. Royston. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


| Pea GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 


“ The College,” Wilmslow. 
Moye are pv ved to pass the Matriculation Examination 


of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 
Just PUBLISHED, 
RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


1, KersaL TERRACE, ' 
MancueEsTer, N.W. 


London: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
MR. SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8yo., cloth, 5s. 

ISTORY of the HiBREW NATION 
Fae erat The History of Eaypt,” ta, 
RPE, Author of* The r i 

cider nee Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square.” 
ISCOUKSES of DaALLY DUTY and 
DAILY CARE,” by the Rev. JOHN PAGE HOPPS. 


dy; price two shillings. 
Primers oF Sees will nd . ee rich vein of 
thought in these discourses.”—. ic Opinion. 
London; E. T, Whitfield: and all booksellers and agents, 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE.—Now REapy, 
the VOLUME FOR 1868. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &c., 1s. 6d. per vol. 
Ditto ditto gilt edges, 28.0d. 45 
Orders should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, Manchester; or to Mr. E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, 
Strand, London. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIl OrprErs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
1, Kersal Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
a office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


“JOME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaraLoguE 


2 of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application as above, enclosing stamp. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcmven 
J PACKET of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d. 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—tThe. Four 
Bound Votumes of the series, 2s. 6d. each. The 
whole post free for 11s. 


OME PAGE ‘TRACTS.—PRriczs :— 
4 page Tracts, $d. each, 4d. per doz., 28. per 100, 


And the 12 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when 
the Tracts are sent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 

PacKETs of DocTRINAL TRACTS, containing seventeen 

different Tracts, at 9d. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRACL-COVERS, six in 
number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 


services, &c., 38. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge. 


HURCH COMPREHENSION: 

A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

Cane suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 

ngland.) Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 28, London: Longmans. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 


Various 
O-R EL GiNe Ss: Pri, RTS: 


We IMPORT these DIRECT from the FIRST HOUSES 
abroad. Purchasers can therefore DEPEND upon getting 
them GENUINE and at MODERATE Prices. 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. 
ABSINTHE.—French. 
TAFFEL AQUAVIT.—Danish. a 
BOURBON WHISKY.—From Kentucky, United States. 
HOLLANDS GENEVA, 
JAMAICA RUM. 
COGNAC BRANDY. 
Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in Bond, for Export. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER........+008 «...26, Market-street. 
Liverpool .,..... .. 11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ...... secesercsevese20, High- street. 

E ARE SELLING A GOOD GUINEA 
KNIFE CLEANER. Carriage paid to any address. 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS, 

23, SNOW HILL, 


RMINGHAM. 
Lose no time. Send post-office order for 21s. 


~ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


IANOFORTESon SALE, Hire, Exchanged 
or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


INNER Daliel Re Revers 


Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
C.J. HERFORD, 117A,’ Cooper-street. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly ert and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr, Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


HARLES P. ROBERTS, PLUMBER, 

GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR 
135, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecour 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs, 


LIFE ASSURAN CE. 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000, 
Chief features of the Office: 
Ist. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
8rd. Prompt settlement of claims. ‘ 
Manas ee OA : a, 3 oe ory Fountain- 
stree:, JA. rict Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 
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THE UNITARIAN 


HERALD. 


[March 12, 1869. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Pope, the other day, gave an audience to 
two hundred foreign Catholics, including English, 
French, Germans, Belgians, and Americans. They 
were headed by an Austrian noble. Ina long ad- 
dress, of the most fulsome character, he spoke in 
extravagant terms of the blessings bestowed on 
mankind by the Pontificate of Pius IX., and the 
beneficial results to be expected from the Council, 
and concluded by fervent expressions of attach- 
ment to the Holy Father. The Pope, in reply, told 
the assembled company that he prayed the patron 
saints of their different countries to preserve them 
in peace, and that he, like themselves, entertained 
the best hopes of the Council, finally dismissing 
them with his blessing. At this point a Portuguese 
threw himself at the feet of the Holy Father, and 
in the name of the true Catholics of Portugal im- 
plored pardon for all the evil produced by the 
“ perverted faction” which had seized on the govern- 
ment of that country. The Pope sought to calm 
this fanatic, and said that the present movement in 
this peninsula would soon expend itself, when the 
Church of ancient Lusitania, now under occultation, 
would recover its ascendency, and the enemies of 
Catholicity there be covered with confusion. This 
speech has given deep offence to many of the Por- 
tuguese, and is very ill taken at the embassy, where 
they express astonishment that the Holy Father, 
without any provocation, should apply such lan- 
guage to the Government of his Most Faithful 
Majesty. Infallibility seems often at fault in mun- 
dane matters, whatever it may be in spiritual. 


The arrangements for the (icumenical are to be 
decided on in June, before which the vacant car- 
dinals’ hats, twelve in number, will be bestowed. 
One is offered to the Archbishop of Paris, on condi- 
tion that he will make a simple statement of the 
manner in which he has administered his diocese, 
but he declines to yield evan this concession, and 
will only enter the Sacred College unshackled. 
Indeed, it is known at Rome that should the ques- 
tion of Gallicanism be raised in the Council, he will 
head a protest of the French episcopacy against its 
discussion. Hence there is an eager desire to bring 
him to terms. 

The Vatican is placed in another difficulty by 
the mental eclipse of Monsignor Talbot de Mala- 
hide, who has either lost the power of speech or 
remains silent from stupor. The Pope has tried in 
vain to induce him to speak, being in great need of 
his assistance at a time when so many wealthy 
English converts and promising Ritualists are in 
Rome. Monsignor Talbot was to have received the 
Cardinal’s hat in the next consistory. A consulta- 
tion of physicians has been held on his condition, 
and recommends a sea voyage and change of scene. 
We should have thought this was a case for relics. 
If Romish authorities tell true, they have been 
efficacious in far more difficult ones. 


Ajani, the conspirator, seems to have been by no 
means grateful for the commutation of his capital 
sentence into imprisonment for life; and when 
Monsignor Randi visited him in his cell to announce 
this decision of the Sacred Consulta, he told him 
that he had always been the enemy of the Pontifical 
Government, which he considered to be the most 
wicked on the face of the earth, and that he should 
retain this attitude to the end of his days. 


The Papal Government refuses to acknowledge 
the Spanish Minister at Rome as representing 
Spain. There is no doubt a difficulty, for the re- 
ecgnition of the Government de facto would be to 
ignore what the Vatican considers the Government 
de jure; and then what would become of the ex- 
Queen ? 

The Rev. Shapurji Edulji, the Parsee, whose 
ordination by the Bishop of Oxford and appoint- 
ment to an English curacy we reported a fortnight 
ago, writes to correct the statement that he did not 
purpose engaging in missionary work among his 
own countrymen. That, he says, is his object, but 
it appears that both the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and the Church Missionary Society 
object to send out ordained natives. The reason 
of this we are unable to fathom; we should have 
fancied that natives, understanding the habits and 
modes of thought of their own people, would have 
known best how to influence them for good. 

Ore would think this was hardly a time for the 
display of priestly intolerance on the part of Welsh 
clergymen, when the position of the Establishment 


in the Principality is beginning to be regarded as 
anything but equitable. A Rev. D. W. Davies, 
rector of Llandysilio, seems, however, to have 
thought otherwise. The Rev. Henry Rees, father- 
in-law of Mr. Davies, M.P. for Anglesey, who was 
locked upon as the leading man among the Welsh 
Presbyterians, was buried the other day in the 
small churchyard of Llandysilio. The funeral was 
attended by thousands from all parts of Wales, and 
no better proof was wanted of the esteem in which 
Mr. Rees was held than seeing the people walking 
through pelting rain to pay their last tribute of 
respect to his memory. In Wales it is customary 
when a Nonconformist is buried to sing a hymn, 
and in the case of public men to deliver short 
addresses over the grave, and it is seldom that the 
officiating clergyman begrudges this privilege to 
sorrowing friends, On this occasion, however, the 
rector positively refused any such defilement of 
consecrated ground, although Mr. Rees was a man, 
not only universally respected, but of a truly 
Catholic spirit and of moderate opinions, This in- 
tolerant act, performed against the remains of one 
who was beloved by men of all classes and shades of 
opinion, has aroused an intense feeling of indigna- 
tion throughout the Principality. It affords another 
proof, if such were needed, of the necessity for 
some such Bill as that of Mr. Hadfield with regard 
to the use of parish burial-grounds, and in favour 
of which it might be well to send up petitions. 


From a statement made in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. Gladstone, the Government estimate 
of the value of the property of the Irish Church, 
and of the charges which would remain upon it 
should his measure pass, is as follows. The tithe- 
rent charge is put down at £9,000,000, the proceeds 
of leased lands and perpetual annuities at £4,000,000, 
the glebe and other lands let for short terms without 
lease at £1,500,000, the “lands in occupation” at 
£750,000, and the “miscellaneous funds” at £750,000; 
making altogether a total of £16,000,000. The 
charges are estimated as follow:—Life interest of 
bishops, cathedral dignitaries, and incumbents, 
£4,900,000; curates, £800,000; lay compensation, 
chiefly to clerks, sextons, and others holding free- 
hold appointments, £600,000; value of advowsons, 
£300,000; private endowments, £500,000; glebe 
building charges, £250,000: the Presbyterian and 
Maynooth grants, £1,100,000 ; expenses of the com- 
mission for ten years, £200,000. These charges 
amount in the aggregate to £8,650,000, leaving for 
disposal a balance of £7,350,000, 


We have not, it appears, heard the last of Mrs. 
Star and her comrades and her victims. An appeal 
is about to be made to the judges in banco against 
the recent verdict. If this is unsuccessful, the 
defendants will have to pay the costs of the plaintiff, 
in addition to the expenses of the recent action, 
which the Tabdet puts at £6,000, and towards which 
subscriptions are requested. 


Manchester has its St. Alban’s as well as London ; 
and some time ago the Bishop of Manchester re- 
voked the licence of the Rev. J. E. Sedgwick, the 
clergyman who officiated there, on the ground that 
he was in the habit of hearing confession and 
adopting ritual practices, which the Bishop disap- 
proved of. Mr. Sedgwick appealed against this 
sentence to the Archbishop of York, who has, 
however, just confirmed it, at the same time ex- 
pressing a hope that his brother prelate would give 
the erring presbyter a hearing, and take a favour- 
able view of his case, as if the sentence were not 
revoked the consequences would be so serious to 
him—in fact, might mean utter ruin. 


A step has just been taken by the Fellows of 
Oriel College, Oxford, towards shaking off the 
exclusive clerical ascendancy in the Universities, 
which the Liberal members feel cramps their 
freedom of action, and diminishes their influence. 
Although there is no rule against the Provostship 
being held by a layman, certain clerical benefices 
which go with it practically amount to a prohi- 
bition. A Bill has been introduced into the House 
of Lords to disannex these benefices from the 
Provostship, then to exchange them for livings, 
and to apply part of the proceeds of these to make 
up the income of the office, which would then be 
open equally to laymen and clergymen. 


Lonpon: Fre CurisTIAN CHURCH, BAYSWATER. 
The Rev. W. H. Channing has announced to this 
newly formed congregation that he intends to re- 
turn to America in the autumn. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Times seems to think that the Papacy, as 
regards its temporal power at least, is in a bad way 
It says :— 

“We already see the consequences of the work of 
Cavour in the attitude the Papacy has assumed 
towards the Civil Government of the two hemis~ 
pheres. Ten years ago the Pope was the Sovereign 
of a considerable territory, and his direct political 
influence, to say nothing of his spiritual power, 
extended over all Italy. He was then as @ 
monarch in league with the monarchs of the earth, 
and would have thought it treason to his order to 
divide himself from them. Now only a fragment 
of his dominions remains to him, and it is as 
certain as anything in human affairs can be that 
ina few years he will have no dominion at all. 
He will still be the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and in some respects the most important 
personage in the world. His spiritual authority 
and the veneration which attaches to his office 
may be even increased, but his temporal power 
will have come to an end. Wot a Zouave will 
wear his uniform, not a police agent will obey 
his secretary's orders; he will coin no money, 
he will grant no passports. Though protesting 
angrily against such a consummation, the Papacy 
forsees it, and is already prepared to make the best 
of its new position. It casts itself on the faithful 
multitude throughout the world, and is inclined to 
anticipate its opponents by the boldness of its 
Liberal policy. We must not be surprised if we 
find before long the Church proclaiming itself the 
champion of democracy and the asserter of popular 
rights against such effete traditions as monarchy 
and nobility.” 

Our Roman Catholic contemporary, the Tablet, 
takes umbrage at the fact that Baron de 
Rothschild, a Jew, should have been allowed 
to present a clergyman to a living, and feels 
aggrieved that religionists of its own com- 
munion should not be able to do the same. 
It seems that the Duke of Norfolk is patron of 
thirteen livings, the Marquis of Bute of ten, Lord 
Dunraven of seven, Lord Orford of seven, Lord 
Gainsborough of seven, Lord Beaumont of one, 
Lord Stourton of one, Lord Petre of five, Lord 
Arundell of Wardour, of two, and Lord Clifford of 
three—in all fifty-six livings, besides many others 
of which Roman Catholic commoners are patrons. 


Islington has been looked upon asa sort of sacred 
preserve of Evangelicalism, but, if we may trust 
the High Church Times, its results have been any- 
thing but satisfactory. This is what it tells us: 

“There is no Ritualism, but downright heathenism 
flourishes more rankly there than in any parish of 
the metropolis. And this, in spite of Evangelical 
parsons, closed churches, pewdom, dull services, 
and the black gown.” ‘ 

The Contemporary Review of this month has a 
remarkable article, apparently by Dean Alford, om 
the “two religions’—the Low Church and the 
High Church—found in the Establishment. The 
writer starts by showing “the confusion, the 
collisions, the seething and fermenting state” cf his 
Church, and admits that a series of events 
has practically brought home to the minds of the 
clergy that this Church was the child of com- 
promise,” and that schools of the most direct 
antagonism can find in her services grounds for 
justifying their co-existence witbin the same com- 
munion.” The consequence is that the world is 
puzzled, and “people are asking what the Church 
of England really is, not only in respect of its con- 
stitution, but in the much more important matter 
of the religion which it professes.” He contrasts. 
this condition of things with that presented by 
Scotland, where, notwithstanding the rapid multi- 
plication of sects, and the heat of religious contro- 
versy, the religion is essentially one. “The same 
doctrines are preached in all the churches: the 
differences turn on modes of church government, 
and matters unconnected with the religious creed. 
of the people.” At present, “two great religions. 
co-exist in the Church of England.” The Broad 
Church is not made a “third religion,” since it rules- 
over very small numbers in the nation. — 


In an article in Macmillan, Dean Stanley speaks. 
thus of Keble’s “Christian Year,” two concordances — 
to which, one of them by a blind man, are about — 
to be published: ; . 


“Tt has taken its place—certainly for this genera- 
tion—next to the Authorised Version and the 
Prayer Book, far above the Homilies and | 
Articles. For one who would enforce an rgu: r 
or defend a text by quoting the Eleventh Art 
the Homily on Charity, there are a bund 
would appeal to the ‘Christian Year.’ 
reached far beyond the limits of the 
Church, Wherever English religion sprea 
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is found this little volume. It is within the memory | majority of church-goers are on the wrong side of 


of the present writer, that, on a Sunday in the desert | it. They go to church over-dressed rather than 
of Mount Sinai, where books were naturally of! dressed. Their raiment is for the benefit of the 


the fewest, of four British travellers—two of them 
were Scotsmen—it was found that three had in 
their small travelling library brought out with them 
the ‘Christian year.’ In the sermon of a distin- 
guished Presbyterian preacher, on the ‘Religion of 
Common Life,’ the chief illustration was borrowed 
not from the ‘Westminster Confession, or from 
the ‘ Paraphrases,” but from the stanza, ‘ The 
trivial round, the daily task,’ &e. In the Crimean 
war some fanatical chaplain had opposed the intro- 
duction of the ‘Christian Year’ into the hospitals ; 
but by the next arrival from England was a whole 
cargo of ‘Christian Years’ brought by the daughter 
of the greatest of Scottish divines—Dr. Chalmers.” 


In an appreciative notice of the “ Memoir of 
Travers Madge,” which appears in this month’s 
Good Words, Professor Plumptre, after expressing a 
wish that a fuller account had been given of the 
influences which led him, after passing through his 
several “phases of faith,” to find rest in the bosom 
of the Established Church, says that his life sug- 
gests a question which cannot be lightly passed 
over: 


“Those who read it must, I imagine, feel that 
there was hardly any stage of Travers Madge’s life 
of which they would not have said, Sit anima mea 
cum illo, The heretic, the schismatic, the un- 
authorised ‘celebrant’ of what ecclesiastically was 
a@ mock communion, wins our admiration and our 
love throughout. We cannot admit for a moment, 
however much we may rejoice that he was led 
on from truth to truth, the thought that had he 
been called away at an earlier stage he would have 
been on the ‘left hand,’ among the accursed and 
condemned. And if so in this, as a typical repre- 
sentative instance, may it not be so in twice ten 
thousand instances? May there not be in others, 
as in him, an unconscious faith in the midst of a 
verbal negation of the truth? Is no Meliora latent 
a motto for us also in our judgments or our hopes 
for others? And if so, again, is it well to surround 
the witness which the Church bears to the truth 
with anathemas which at least seem to reverse 
that judgment and to shut out that hope? The 
“damnatory clauses’ of the pséudo-Athanasian 
Creed have, it is true, been explained over 
and over again, as sentencing only the un- 
belief which knows itself to be unbeliev- 
ing, the heresy which believes itself to be 
heretical, the denial which involves not merely 
intellectual error but moral evil—and in that sense 
thousands of the clergy accept them, and tens of 
thousands of the laity are content at least to acqui- 
esce in them; but in the ears of yet more, among 
both clergy and laity, they seem to say, and that 
with no faltering voice, that those who fall asleep, 
being as Travers Madge was till the last few years 
of his life, shall ‘ without doubt perish everlastingly.’ 
Ts it not time to get rid of defences which do not 
defend, warnings which do not warn, words that 
have to be explained in a non-natural sense, aids to 
faith which surround the truth that attracts by its 
own beauty and completeness, with that which 
simply repels, and rouses, as by way of protest 
against the denunciation, a not unnatural an- 
tagonism.” 

The Standard asks whether any one can doubt 
the result of passing Mr. Hadfield’s Bill to throw 
open consecrated burial grounds for Dissenting 
services? You will have brought the Dissenting 
minister and the Catholic priest to the very door 
of the parish church. Is it likely that they will long 
be content to stay outside? It is only another step 

- to fling it open and invite Mr. Binney to speak his 
few words from the pulpit, and Dr. Manning to 
celebrate high mass at the altar. The horse-leech 
policy of the Liberation Society renders it neces- 
gary that propositions of this kind should always 
be viewed in connection with results which they 
may render possible or inevitable. We have to 
consider, not merely whether a certain claim may 
be regarded as fair and reasonable in itself, but 
whether it is of a nature to open the door to other 
and less justifiable demands, The plain English of 
which is, don’t do right lest evil should come. 


The English Independent says: 


“Even Convocation is moving on with the times. 
In the York assembly the admission of laymen was 


discussed, and eight clergymen had strength of. 


mind enough to vote for it, though they of course 
formed but a very small minority. A committee 
was appointed to examine the canons ‘ with a view 
to their adaptation to the present times” Think of 
that! The Establishment undertaking to adapt 
itself to the times !” 


In some remarks on Sunday dressing, the Daily 
News observes: 


“Dress is always a relative term; and what is 
Sunday best to one person would fall far below the 

- week-day worst of another. And yet a line some- 
_ where there must be; and when we come to speak 
of the classes amongst whom dress is one of the 
main concerns of life, we cannot doubt that the 


congregation, and anything but donned out of seri- 
ous reverence for the Creator and the sanctity of 
the spot they are visiting. They make Sunday a 
pretext and an excuse for outdoing themselves in 
extravagance of attire. Abundant evidence has 
been given before Royal commissioners to prove 
that the most severe hardships inflicted on milliners 
and their assistants spring from an exacting de- 
termination of fashionable and would-be-fashionable 
women to have their new dresses, bonnets, or 
mantles home on Saturday night, or even on Sun- 
day morning, in order that they may appear for the 
first time in their new and gorgeous livery—at 
church. Does any thought of prayer or piety enter 
into such pitiless calculations as these? And is it 
any worse to turn the house of prayer into a den 
of thieves than to turn it into a Vanity Fair?” 


WHO WILL MARRY US? 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


Irv would be very difficult to point out any single 
question on which the action of Convocation has at 
any time been either judicious or harmonious. 
Whether its members deal with Essays and Re- 
views, with Colenso, or with the Irish Church, they 
can never unite unless on a matter in which they 
are at issue with all other people. But of the various 
vagaries lately indulged in, the most curious, and, 
if we may say it, the most comical, is the irrepres- 
sible desire manifested by those who assume to 
represent the English Church to unite themselves 
with some other body, no matter of what persua- 
sion or what its attitude, hostile, contemptuous, or 
simply indifferent. The Greek Church and its dif- 
ferent branches have been solicited in vain; at 
least one clergyman has made an unsuccessful pil- 
grimage to Rome with the benevolent idea of 
converting the Pope. If we remember rightly, an 
Indian bishop besought a small body of Syrian 
Christians to enter into communion with him, which 
offer was declined without thanks. But if Rome 
and Moscow, if the Armenian and Coptic Christians 
are obdurate, Convocation can try nearer home. 
About this time last year this august body in its 
wisdom decided on sending what it called a “ Chris- 
tian greeting” to the Wesleyan community, to the 
effect that it desired a brotherly reconciliation with 
them. Now, the Methodists object to some of our 
ceremonies and practices, and we to some of theirs ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Wesleyans are not hos- 
tile to the Church of England, and where there is 
no enmity there is no need of reconciliation. This 
message, therefore, must have had some other 
meaning than what appeared on the face of it. Was 
it to be inferred that a call to the Wesleyan ministry 
was to be held as an equivalent to Anglican orders, 
or that henceforth English clergymen would cheer- 
fully preside in the pulpit and preach a sermon in 
a Methodist chapel? If so, why was it not plainly 
stated ? if not, what did the greeting signify ? Evi- 
dently the Methodists considered it as trifling and be- 
side the mark, for in the Convocation just held we 
find the Ven. Archdeacon Pollock had come there with 
an amendment in his pocket to the effect that ‘Con- 
vocation, having during its last session expressed 
its cordial desire for a brotherly reconciliation with 
the Wesleyans, and nothing having since tran- 
spired to encourage such overtures, it is not desir- 
able to take further action in the matter.” He 
thought, indeed, that “they had got pretty well 
snubbed in this country, and that the motion of 
last year had been a miserable failure. On the 
other hand, there had been a response from the 
other side of the Atlantic.” This streamlet of con- 
solation did not meet with the welcome it deserved, 
perhaps because it did come from the other side of 
the Atlantic. The Ven. Archdeacon went on to 
give as a reason for his friendliness towards the 
Wesleyans that “he had never on any occasion 
found the ministers mixed up with the system of 
proselytizing going on. He had, indeed, found 
local preachers and class leaders trying it on,” but 
since these vulgar and intrusive attempts were con- 
fined to underlings his amiable and friendly dis- 
positions were, it may be, jeopardised, but not 
materially disturbed. Now the Wesleyans have 
never held what has been sarcastically called with 
respect to the English Church, “ the divine commis- 
sion not to preach,” and, so far as we can see, the 
distinction between teaching and _ proselytizing 
deperds upon whether the teacher addresses those 
of his own sect or otherwise ; therefore, if anything 
like real recognition or union with the Methodists 
be in contemplation, this vehement and scornful 
objection to proselytizing ought not to exist. The 
Archdeacon of Carlisle was good enough to say that 
he thought the main body of Wesleyans had not 
fallen into the extravagances with which some of 
them had been charged; he confessed that after 
what had taken place—to wit, the “ Christian greet- 
ing ’—he should have preferred to hear that some 
resolution had been taken on the subject by the 
Methodist body, but we gather from his speech 
that on the whole be accepted the slight with manly 
resignation. The Prolocutor spoke with more spirit, 
as a woman might do who did not relish being twice 
rejected by the same man. He had a lively recollec- 
tion of the message of last year, which he regarded 
as the expression of an endeavour to bring the Wes- 
leyan Methodists of this kingdom into the bosom of 


the Church of England; he “had no special com- 
plaint to make of their politics,” whence it is 
obvious that objectionable political views would 
in his mind be a serious obstacle to Christian unity. 
Having tried persuasion in vain, he would suggest 
defiance as better adapted to promote harmony. 
“He had never found that any sincere and honest 
Wesleyan Methodist had been gained over to the 
Church by what he might call a timid policy of 
conciliation.” He would therefore move that 
“Nothing having occurred since the last meeting 
of Convocation to encourage further overtures to 
the Wesleyan Methodists of England, it is not 
desirable to take further action on the present 
occasion ;” or, in other words, having been smitten 
on the right cheek, he utterly dissented from any 
policy which would involve the turning of the left 
cheek also, 

The Dean of Ripon asked ‘whether all the 
traditions and ceremonies of the Church were felt 
by them to be of Divine authority, or whether 
there were some that they admitted to be only of 
human authority ;” and no one seeming to affirm 
the first proposition, he went on to remark that 
they had no reason to complain in not having 
received a response, since, if they could relax in 
nothing, it could not be expected that the Wes- 
leyans could have anything to respond to. The 
president, however, confessed that they had re- 
ceived aresponse which was not agreeable. “Why,” 
he asked, “should that House be harshly answered 
by any religious body they might address?” No 
one appearing to know why, or indeed any reason 
why not, this very pertinent question elicited no 
reply. He proceeded to admit the fact that they 
had been harshly answered by the Wesleyan body 
last year. Nevertheless he did not regret the policy 
of generosity they had adopted, and thought it 
would in the long run tend to diminish the 
confusion which existed. The reasons for this 
conclusion the president did not impart to 
Convocation, and the rest of his observations 
were in harmony with the great want of harmony 
which was apparent, not only among the speakers 
in general with each other, but with each particular 
speech with itself. He urged that union with the 
Wesleyans was desirable, but that they did not 
propose to absorb that community into their own. 
If by this he meant that the Church ought to be 
absorbed into the Methodist body, he omitted to 
say as much clearly, and it may have occurred to 
some present that bedies moving in two parallel 
lines will never unite unless one or other deviates 
from a straight line. He admitted having beard 
adverse words used about the Wesleyans within 
those walls, but then the very persons who had 
uttered them had also joined in breathing the word 
of peace, which he inferred ought to amply atone 
for everything. It was then suggested by a vener- 
able archdeacon that the old Christian greeting of 
last year might be sent over again with advantage, 
inasmuch as this Convocation might be considered 
as anew one. Whether the idea was ventilated to 
save the venerable body from the indignity of 
having its advances twice rejected, or that it was 
generally felt that the old Convocation having 
received a slap in the face, it was advisable and 
indeed only just that its successor should share its 
fortunes, it is impossible to say, but the resolution 
was carried by a large majority, there being only 
two dissentients. After this, one of the speakers 
who had advocated union with the methodists rose 
to propose that a committee of the Lower House 
should be formed to co-operate with that of the 
Convocation at Canterbury in promoting inter- 
communion with the Eastern orthodox Churches. 
Can human inconsistency go further? One dignitary 
proposes to unite with Rome, another with Moscow, 
but they have no love for the Scandinavian or 
Lutheran branches of Christianity. Others cast 
affectionate glances towards the Methodists, or 
advocate a parley with the Baptist body. 

Now, admitting that the Church of Rome recog- 
nises the orders of the Greek Church, and even of 
the Coptic, Armenian, and other Oriental commu- 
nities, and refuses that civility to the English 
Church, is that a reason why we should beg all 
round for favours repeatedly refused, or make 
overtures which are visibly unwelcome? To use 
Emerson’s words, “ Why insist on rash personal 
relations with your friend? Leave this touching 
and clawing. Are these things material to our 
covenant 2” Common sense would suggest that 
the fusion of a number of religious sects, each re- 
garding the other as imperfect, can never produce 
either perfection or real union. Those who believe 
it to be the future destiny of the English Church to 
receive both the Latin and Greek communions, 
after due correction, into her own bosom because 
they now recognise each other and persist in 
ignoring her, are, we confess, more sanguine than 
we feel ourselves to be. Let the English Church 
fix her eyes steadfastly on her own duties and the 
fulfilment of them, since the contemplation of the 
works and the virtues of others evidently affects 
her with vertigo. Amiable as is the union scheme 
in detail, there is a want of dignity about it re- 
garded asa whole. We venture to say that since 
the time when seven women sball take hold of one 
man, saying, “ We will eat our own bread and wear 
our own apparel, only let us be called by thy name 
to take away our reproach,” there bas been seen 
nothing, as the nuns would say, more “disedifying” 
than the spectacle of Conyocation, presuming it to 
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represent the English Church, thus continuing to 
send messages and greetings broadcast, which are 
neglected or ignored, and persisting in smiling and 
beckoning to parties who refuse to give as much as 
a nod in return, 


SOUTH PLACE, FINSBURY. 


Wuen Winchestercame from America as the apostle 
of Universalism he “ established a considerable con- 
gregation at Parliament Court,” Artillery Lane. 
On leaving England he was, in 1794, succeeded by 
Vidler. In 1802, Mr. Vidler became a Unitarian; a 
circumstance which caused his salary to fall from 
£250 to £30. The new convert, whilst thus aban- 
doned by his own friends, was not enthusiastically 
received by organised Unitarianism. “ An extem- 
pore preacher was scarcely known in the denomi- 
nation,and was not likely to be generally welcomed. 
The Presbyterian stiffness bound up the body, and 
rendered it averse to all zealous exertion.” Aftera 
time, the congregation began to recover from the 
shock of the minister’s heresy, and his income— 
which seems to have been singularly fluctuating 
from year to year—increased somewhat. In 1817, 
he was succeeded by W. J. Fox, at that time the 
Unitarian minister of Chichester. So great was 
Mr. Fox’s success that a new chapel became neces- 
sary, and on February, 1824, the present onein South 
Place was opened. The old building in Artillery 
Lane has since passed through many hands, and is 
now used by the Jews. I lately visited it, finding 
it with difficulty, for Parliament Court is unknown 
to modern maps, and is to be discovered only 
through an unpromising archway. A Hebrew in- 
scription is above the chapel door. 

Mr. Fox was educated as an Independent, but, 
becoming heterodox, his first settlement was over 
a Universalist congregation. Thus, like his London 
fiock, he came to antitrinitarian views, but in com- 
plete independence of the Unitarian denomination. 
The Unitarians hailed the erection of South. Place, 
and its pastor was for a time identified with 
them. But the alliance socn ceased, and the Fins- 
bury congregation, true to their historical origin, 
have long pursued a distinctive path of their own, 
in solitude and independence. They have been 
with Unitarianism, but neither iv it nor of it; stand- 
ing in relation to it much as it stands in relation to 
Protestantism in general. 

When the new chapel was built it was crowded 
throughout, and even long afterwards we read of 
its six hundred seats being regularly filled, though 
a shilling was charged for admission. But the 
charm began to lose its power, and by 1852—if we 
may trust a hostile critic‘—the average attendance 
had fallen below 200, and sometimes was “ barely a 
hundred.” The history of the decline I do not 
know; in part, no doubt, it was due to the west- 
ward migration of the population, in part also to 
Mr. Fox’s increasing heterodoxy of thought and 
practice. But the principal cause must have been 
one which is present in nearly all Liberal congrega- 
tions, and was sure to be fatally prominent in the 
congregation most fearless in developing the logical 
consequences of Liberalism. It was the absence of 
united congregational life. 

The Protestant does not come to his Sunday 
service for the sake of any special rite or sacrament 
which can be enjoyed only there. He believes the 
home or the roadside just as fit for prayer as the 
pew. Hence to him the principal peculiarity of the 
Sunday’s service, the chief object for which he 
attends it, is the sermon. The sermon becomes the 
prominent feature, and the prayers and hymns and 
worship sink into mere adjuncts, or, as the Scotch- 
woman defined them to be, “ preliminaries.” Now 
the spread of education and the development, of the 
periodical press have greatly lessened the attrac- 
tiveness of sermons. Not only do they render the 
hearer more critical, but they enable him as he sits 
at his ease by his fire to listen to a preacher of 
superior ability, who will discuss whatever topic he 
may feel an interest in from whatever standpoint 
he may occupy. Thus the temple has a small and 
lessening hold on those who enter it only for 
instruction. However good your instruction may 
be, however brilliant your pulpit fireworks, there is 
pretty certainly something equally good and brilliant 
to be heard or read outside your chapel] walls. 
You cannot compete with the entire world. 

Thus a really cohesive and permanent congrega- 
tion can be gathered only by appealing, not to their 
intellects, but their hearts. You may drive them 
away by foolishness, but you will not retain them 
merely by wisdom. They will come to the church 
assuredly, if it interest their hearts; if in associa- 
tion and sympathy they find that devotional glow 
and rapture which few souls are privileged to ob- 
tain in solitude, They will come to the church if 
it is linked and connected with their weekday life; 
if they know the face that is in the pulpit, the faces 
that are in the pews; if A,and B, and C, who are 
sitting near, have been working with them in the 
week in some unselfish labour that it is pleasant to 
look back on; if the church is not merely a place 
of periodical talk and discourse, but is actually and 
visibly connected with their efforts to fulfil its 
lessons. One hour of work for bis church gives a 
man a hearty interest in it, which he would not 
have derived from the most appreciative listening 
to a hundred of its sermons, 


* Vanderkiste’s ‘Six Years’ Mission.” The preceding 
facts I owe to the Spectator, and Monthly Repository, 


But for this Mr. Fox never sought. He was con- 
tent to take and even define his position as neither 
priest nor pastor, but baldly a theological lecturer. 
Once a week he stood in, as it were, a public hall 
and lectured to all who cared to hear. No wonder 
that links so slender did not bind. The lectures 
were not fruitless. The changing band of listeners 
contained many who have influenced English 
thought and life. Many who speak and write 
to-day for human rights and equal laws are only 
giving forth the echoes of words that first rung 
through themin South-place Chapel. Many bold 
thoughts to-day are fruits of its old lectures, But 
another fruit of them is that the congregation 
within those walls is only one-fifth of what it was 
forty-five years ago. The time that should have 
brought development has only brought decay. 

We believe that at present a section of the con- 
gregation, with the approval of the minister, are 
desirous to sell the chapel and migrate to a fresh 
neighbourhood. They urge that the tide of popu- 
lation flows away from the city, and the chapel 
consequently stands at present in the midst “not 
of houses but of warehouses,” its attendants being 
gathered from a circle of many miles’ radius, But 
to migrate eastward would be to lose that nearness 
to railway accommodation which now aids the 
access of many of the scattered congregation, and 
of probably all the strangers whom newspaper 
advertisements attract. To migrate westward 
would almost necessarily involve collision with 
some existing Liberal church ; and if the congrega- 
tion, on migration, is to be formed, not of—as in 
ordinary cases—the Liberals of a particular district, 
but of those who may be drawn together from 
different sides by the abilities of the present 
minister, it is difficult to see what prospect it could 
have of surviving after any termination of his con- 
nection with it. The one bond of union being 
gone, the various atoms would fall back into their 
accustomed orbits. The more westerly position of 
Essex-street Chapel has not saved it from a decay 
far more complete than that of South-place, And 
if the object of migration is to become the rallying 
point of the more radical thinkers, it must not be 
forgotten that there is already, three miles west of 
South-place, at least one congregation (Dr. Perfitt’s) 
as large as its own, of equally advanced views and 
equally unconventional in its worship. 

Any large increase of the congregation, as it now 
exists, must be drawn locally from the class of 
skilled artisans. To them the discussion of social 
and political topics from the pulpit offers especial 
attraction. Some such are already among the most 
zealous friends of South Place, and they declare 
that a few thousand handbills of the services, dis- 
tributed through city workshops, would bring 
together numbers of their brethren. 

Mr. Fox’s memory is still held in intense venera- 
tion by his flock. I have heard with interest one 
old man publicly relate how he had helped him 
into the pulpit the first time he ever was in it, and 
had piled together bricks—Mr. Fox’s short stature 
is well known—for him to stand on. His present 
successor, Mr. M. D. Conway, exercises a personal 
influence hardly inferior, and in his difficult post 
has won singular regard. To his teachings, one at 
least of his hearers owes consolation and encourage- 
ment in many an hour of anxiety and sickness of 
heart. P 

Walking down the City-road, I have often thought 
that there the history of Nonconformity was visibly 
embodied. You stand in Bunhill Fields, and the 
stones around you cover the hands and tongues 
that won for Nonconformity the right to exist. 
The walls just beyond you still echo with the voice 
and preserve the dust of the man who breathed the 
breath of life into the nostrils of decaying Noncon- 
formity, and gave italiving soul. And not far from 
the temple that enshrines the ashes of Wesley 
stands that in whose alembic old narrownesses and 
dogmas were distilled into water of life, and Non- 
conformity into free development of the higher 
nature. 

Long may it be what for its half century it has 
been—the freest church in Europe. K. 


OPEN CHURCH PAPERS. 
By Brooke HERForD. 
XI, (AND LAST).— FURTHER OBJECTIONS. CONCLUSION. 


One of the most widely-spread objections which 
meet me in conversing with people on this subject 
is this—that a great part of their comfort and plea- 
sure in attending worship would be destroyed if 
they had no longer a special seat of their own to go 
to. This objection takes various forms. 
Sometimes people speak of the attachment which 
they feel for their old accustomed seat. They have 
sat there for years, perhaps used to sit there with 
their parents when they first went as little children ; 
very tender associations have grouped themselves 
about that particular place. The simple answer 
is—the open church system (though it aims to sub- 
stitute for this feeling in the future that of attach- 
ment to the whole temple, as a place in which it is 
a joy and privilege to sit anywhere) does not inter- 
fere to any appreciable extent with those old 
associations where the pew system has already 
led to their formation, This difficulty met us at 


Strangeways in full force. The way I met|it was 
this. I put it to my people that if they had no 
special attachments of that kind, it would be 
better for a time to avoid even the appearance 
of virtual appropriation, by distinctly striving 
against the tendancy to take the same place Sunday 
by Sunday ; but if they had such attachments, ‘it 
was a free church, and consequently they were as 
free to sit in their old accustomed corner as any- 
where else; only, if now and then they came and 
found it occupied they must not look, or feel, as if 
“their seat” had been taken. As a fact, it is not 
one Sunday in three months that such people— 
who are not very many in any congregation—if 
they come in decent time, fail to get the seat they 
prefer. Many others, from natural habit, frequent 
very much the same part of the church Sunday 
after Sunday. It cannot be too clearly understood 
that there is no reason why this should not be. 
The objection is not to people occupying the same 
places when they are present, but to their being 
regarded as in any way their places when they are 
absent. 


The same answer meets the difficulty some 
people anticipate with regard to their families, 
They say, what a misery it would be to have one’s 
family scattered, some here, some there, instead of 
all sitting comfortably together, as we have been 
accustomed to do. But why should they not “sit 
comfortably together?” Did any of my readers 
ever see his chapel so full at the beginning of service, 
that even the largest family would have any diffi- 
culty in at once finding a vacant seat that would 
hold them all? If, indeed, the throwing of a chapel 
“open” should lead to such an increased attend- 
ance as to oblige family people to be present five 
minutes before the beginning of service, in order to 
secure their all sitting together, I apprehend that 
there are few Christian families that would not 
rejoice at a prosperity which involved even that 
hard necessity! Besides, even on this subject of 
comfort to worshippers, there is another side to the 
question. We have to consider, in reality, not which 
plan best promotes the special comfort of a few, 
but which plan promotes the greatest comfort of 
the general body of worshippers. There are many 
in every congregation who need rather special 
accommodation in order that they may be comfor- 
table in aplace of worship. The sickly, the infirm, 
the deaf; poor mothers with little children, and 
so forth. The pew system binds these down hard 
and fast to'some special seat, and that, if they be 
poor, not selected by what will promote their 
comfort, but by what they can afford. A poor 
woman, living in a cellar near our chapel, attended 
a Wesleyan chapel in the neighbourhood for many 
years. A few years ago she began to grow deaf. 
She could no longer hear from the far-off corner, 
where, on account of the cheapness of the seat-rent 
she had always managed to keep a sitting, and she 
spoke to the persons in authority, asking them to 
try and let her sit nearer. All the nearest seats, 
however, were taken—rented in whole pews,—and 
though she might have had a sitting about 
half-way down the chapel, she would haye to 
pay double the rent for it that she had pre- 
viously paid. Being very poor, she could not 
do this, and so she discontinued attending. A 
little while after she heard of our open church. 
I think one of our visitors told her how with us she 
could sit wherever she could hear best, and that she 
could give week by week just what she could 
afford. From that time she has been a constant 
attender, being able to get a seat somewhere in 
the front where she can hear quite well. This is 
only one illustration out of many that occur to me. 
The pew system gives a great deal of comfort to a 
few who can choose their permanent seats in the 
best places. The open-church system enables all 
the congregation, rich and poor alike, to choose 
such places as best suit their various and changing 


needs. A poor woman with a little child can get a 


place quite close to the door, whence she can slip 
out without disturbing any one, if the child begins 
to be troublesome. The old havenoneed to mount 
the gallery stairs because the pews there are cheaper. 
The sickly can take a place near the stove Da 1d 
day. With a spirit of mutual courtesy, and the 
Christian watchword “In honour preferring one 
another,” there is no plan which will enable so 
many to be seated comfortably and which makes 


it so easy tomaintain something of the true brother- \J 


hood of worship. : 


In conclusion, let there be no misteke as to what j 
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is likely to be the effect of the open church system. 
Some people imagine, and many I believe fancy 
that Z imagine, that it will attract a rush of 
people from without. Indeed, many of the ob- 
jections to the system are founded on this sup- 
position. For my own part I do not look for any 
thing of the kind. The real attraction to places of 
worship must always be of a very different nature— 
must be the higher thought and quickened feeling 
and Christian sympathy which its services and 
associations arouse in those who attend. But be- 
lieving as I do that the substitution of a system of 
private reserved occupancy for the ancient freedom 
of public temples has raised up a great hindrance 
to the attendance at places of worship of any except 
those distinctly and formally connected with them— 
in these days a minority of the people—I think that 
the restoration of the ancient system will, gradu- 
ally, revive something of the old feeling, do away 
with a serious hindrance, and lead in the long run, 
wherever it is heartily and fully carried out, toa 
steady increase first in the number of casual at- 
tenders, and ultimately in the number of attached 
worshippers. 


—= 


Che Wnitarian Herald, 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S SCHEME.— 
WHAT IS THOUGHT OF IT. 
Next to the eagerness with which people 
waited for the announcement of the 
Government scheme for dealing with the 
Trish Church, is the anxiety to note its 
reception. How it will be met by the 
opponents of all disestablishment remains 
as yet to be seen. The only sign at 
present from that side is a general uncer- 
tainty how to receive it, a waiting for the 
leaders to give the cue. Nobody cares much 
for the little scream that Lord Reprs- 
DALE let off in the House of Lords, which 
will probably have about as little practical 
result as the sarcasm attributed to Lord 
Wesrsury, that it is rather superoga- 
tory to take the property from the Irish 
Church to give it to idiots and incurables ! 
We look to Mr. Disrantr for the real 
method of attack, and Mr. Disrautz is far 
too knowing to show his hand. We are 
inclined to think, indeed, that the mere 
fact of his having allowed the first reading 
to pass unchallenged has of itself been a 
discouragement to his followers. After 
working themselves up into a Protestant 
feryour, and preparing to dispute the pro- 
gress of the measure inch by inch, with 
Mr. Disrartz as a sort of political Leoni- 
das, after all the blatant talk of the Irish 
Orangemen and the English parsons, it 
fell with a chill of doubt upon the ranks 
of the opposition, alike in the House 
and out of it, to find it treated simply 
as an ordinary affair of divisions and 
majorities, and allowed to pass the 
first stage without a whisper of that 
desperate resistance which was to strike 
dismay into the ranks of Mr. Guap- 
stonn and his party. And, moreover, 
the delay which thus takes place will 
make it more difficult than ever to get up 
the kind of opposition which was threat- 
ened. Instead of consolidating, time 
only weakens it. First one and then 
another slips away. Sir Grorcr Prevost 
declares in Convocation that he believes 
the Irish Church will positively gain by 
being disestablished and disendowed. One 
of the most striking of all the utterances 
which Mr. Guapstonn’s measure has 
drawn forth is the article in the Guardian. 
It hardly touches on the scheme itself, 
hhas no word as to its merits or demerits, 
it there is something infinitely suggest- 
ive in the quiet way in which it gives up 
the whole game, and treats the question 
3 yirtually settled. Mr. Guapsronn’s 


resolutions of last year “ had not passed 
an hour when it was seen, as a truth of 
political reason, that the days of the Irish 
Establishment were numbered.” In a 
very soothing way the Guardian goes on 
to explain how, in spite of this being so 
evident, the clergy could not admit the 
fact of what was coming, and a feeling 
which was “honourable, elevated, and 
conscientious,” “made them, in common 
with the Conservative party, fight against 
the inevitableness of the event.” But a 
year, it argues, makes a great difference— 
“all the difference—between the busy 
excitement of a fight of the day and the 
solemn consciousness of entering on a 
new era :”—~ ; 

“There is no good in ignoring und shutting our 
eyes to one result of this bill, which comes upon 
us like a strange idea, and to}which it will take us 
some time to get accustomed—the fact, we mean, 
that in two years’ time a portion of the existing 
establishment of this country will be a free Angli- 
can Church, with a Synod managing its own affairs, 
and with voluntary tribunals judging its own clergy, 
and interpreting its own formularies. That is a 
phenomenon which simply alarms some, and raises 
conflicting expectations in others; we can only say 
the day has come in the career and progress of our 
church, that such a phenomenon should arise. We 
are taken out of the ephemeral excitement of a 
party struggle, and planted in history.” 

We can imagine that a good many of 
the clergy will rub their eyes when they 
read this article. Itis more difficult to 
keep in the high heroics when a friend 
whom you have been in the habit of re- 
specting smiles good-temperedly at your 
tirades as having nothing in them, than if 
he should take a tone of vehement opposi- 
tion or elaborate argument. Thousands 
of clergymen who have been nailing their 
ecclesiastical colours to the mast for the 
past six months, and who have denounced 
any hint at surrender as treachery to the 
Church, have been accustomed all their 
lives to look to the Gwardian, as, in a quiet 
but effective and unimpeachable way, the 
strongest Church paper in the country ; 
and it cannot but modify their tone, while 
it will give many weak brethren courage 
to speak out, to find their cherished organ 
thus cheerfully accepting the inevitable. 

But the real auguries of the prospects of 
the bill are not to be gathered from the 
attitude of Mr. Guapstony’s opponents, 
but from the tone of his supporters. The 
weakness of Liberalism has for many 
years been not in the strength of their 
opponents, but in the seeming impossibility 
of getting Liberals to agree. The great tri- 
umph of Mr. Guapstone is in having pro- 
duced a measure which alone of the great 
measures of our time has united nearly all 
sections of the Liberal party in its hearty 
support. Such millenial characteristics as 
the lion lying down with the lamb, are 
mild types of the state of things in which 
the Fenians and the ‘cultivated Liberals,” 
the Jrishman and the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the Times and the Star, the Spectator 
and the Saturday Review, the rhetorical 
Telegraph and the cautious Heonomist are 
all found fiddling one tune. Yet so it is. 
We look in vain for any serious objection 
or proposal of emendation. ‘There is a 
unanimity of approval from which even 
the wiliest tactics will hardly succeed in 
detaching any stragglers. 

We prefer thus to dwell upon the 
opinions of others than to exercise the 
conventional journalistic function in criti- 
cisms of our own, because we frankly own 
that there is nothing in the bill that we 
care to criticise. We do not pretend to 
think it perfect in every point, but it is 


certainly a great deal nearer perfection 
than we ever dared to hope of any mea- 
sure of the kind to be proposed in our day. 
Thorough as it is in principle, we do not 
care to nibble at its details. What does it 
matter whether the landlords redeem their 
tithe charges at a year or two’s purchase 
less than the market price, or whether the 
clergy get their parsonages for an old 
song ? We should not have been disposed 
to higgle even at a much worse bargain 
for the country. 


THE PRESS ON MR. GLADSTONE’S BILL. ; 


The Times thinks that it is a scheme which, as a 
whole, fairly accomplishes the task before the 
Government, and deserves, as it will doubtless re- 
ceive, the warm support of Parliament. It is a 
great, a comprehensive work. 

The Daily News thinks that the most remarkable 
and the most satisfactory part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme is the provision he makes for the voluntary 
organisation of a Protestant Episcopal Church out 
of the present Establishment. Mr. Gladstone 
neither attempts too much in this direction nor too 
little. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says it is bound to defend 
the scheme as “in all its main features it exactly 
coincides with a proposal on the subject” put 
forward in its own columns last December. “It 
appears to us to afford by far the best and most 
simple method which has been, or probably can be, 
suggested of removing everything which can 
reasonably be looked upon by the Irish as a 

rievance, and of extricating the nation at large 
rom all connection with ecclesiastical questions in 
Ireland. It fully appreciates and effectually deals 
with the great leading difficulties of the case.” 

The Economist criticises Mr. Gladstone’s propo- 
sition to sell the tithe to the landlord who pays it 
at 224 years’ purchase. Supposing, as is very 
probable in Ireland, that he has no money to invest 
even at 44 per cent., or does not want to invest it, 
the State will lend it him at 3} per cent., and he 
will clear nearly one by his bargain, There will 
be an outcry about this, but though the Economist 
admits that the landlords will benefit in pocket by 
the arrangement, it, nevertheless sees little to object 
to in the plan. They are the people who lose by 
disestablishment. Protestants own two-thirds of 
the soil of Ireland, and it is they who are mainly 
injured, who will have to pay for the voluntary 
Church, which will nevertheless be governed by 
communicants’ votes irrespective of contributions, 
and who will suffer in social dignity by the loss of 
their unjust but still legal ascendency over other 
creeds. 

Mr. Gladstone’s reply to the question, “ What is 
to be done with the surplus ?” pleases and gratifies 
the Advertiser, but its temerity (it adds) almost takes 
our breath away. This surplus money is estimated 
as amounting to eight millions sterling. And the 
difficulty, how to dispose of the money, has been 
from the beginning the chief problem in the whole 
case. Mr. Gladstone solves it in a very simple and 
effectual way. His reply is, “ Secularise it all.” That 
is to say, “Give it to county infirmaries, lunatic 
asylums, and similar institutions.” This mode of 
action avoids many troublesome controversies. It 
will quiet the public fears that, by hook or by crook, 
the Remish priests would contrive to get hold of a 
large portion of the money. In this way our oppo- 
sition, which would have been given to any plan 
for increasing the power of Rome, is silenced. 

The London Review says that only statesmanship 
of a very high and subtle and beneficent order could 
have reconciled so thoruughly the requirements of 
justice and the promptings of generosity. 

The Spectator considers that the Government have 
solved the very difficult problem as to the surplus 
with great wisdom and tact. The appropriation of 
the revenue to be derived from the surplus to a 
peculiar class of charitable objects which are at 
once greatly needed in Ireland, and never likely to 
be achieved out of the only available tax, the county 
cess, is a thoroughly national use for it—in every 
true sense, a use of it for unsectarian spiritual pur- 
poses. It is a real and great subtraction from the 
popular miseries of Ireland, without being a bonus 
to any special class. 

The Saturday Review says that the two great suc- 
cesses of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, each of which 
shows great felicity of contrivance, great originality, 
and great political tact, are the creation of the 
Church representative body and the destination of 
the surplus. The latter, which was always said to 
constitute the main difficulty of the scheme, is so 
adroitly managed that there is probably no part of 
the scheme that will meet with less opposition. 
The expenditure of the money on works of merey 
has a sort of semi-religious sound about it which 
may comfort those who object to the utter secu- 
larisation of Charch property; it will benefit the 
poor only, Irish people only, and the only class of 
poor who would not be demoralised by having 
money laid out in large sums for their benefit. 
Fond as they are of jobbery, not even Irishmen 
will turn blind or mad to profit by the spoils of the 
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Trish Church. And then even those who most 

ike it must own that the scheme isa very clever 
scheme in the subtle and delicate way in which it 
tempts—or, as Sir Stafford Northcote said at the 
Middlesex banquet on Wednesday, bribes—people 
of all kinds to agree to it, There are little bribes 
held out to every one. 

The scheme “ excites the wonder and admiration” 
of the Christian World. “To say that every part 
of so vast and complicated a scheme is perfect,—to 
adopt as infallible every one of a hundred proposals 
and provisions,—would be to treat Mr. Gladstone 
as more than human; but we have confidence in 
declaring that in the fundamental principles and 
organic framework of his great measure he is con- 
spicuously right, and that no essential modification 
of its terms will take place in its passage through 
Parliament.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 

« writes an interesting account of ‘ What Irishmen 
think of it.” “The majority of moderate Irishmen, 
irrespective of difference of faith, regard the bill 
with approving eyes, some honestly delighted with 
its provisions, others regretfully admitting its neces- 
sity. The Church party, as they call themselves, 
point to the many difficulties that unavoidably will 
present themselves in carrying the scheme into 
effect, and exaggerate these into impossibilities. 
What is to be done with old clergymen who, past 
their work, cannot comply with the provision that 
they are to be salaried as long as they do duty? 
Are these men, who have done good work in their 
day, to be turned adrift to starve? Are curates 
under the same decree to remain curates for ever? 
or will their stipends be secured to them if 
they become rectors? Why is Maynooth to have 
fourteen yearsof grace while the Established Church 
is to perish in a year? What are these charities to 
which the surplus is to be applied? Are not all 
charitable institutions in Ireland more or less sec- 
tarian, and are not many of them connected with 
nunneries or monasteries, and consequently solely 
managed by Papists? The facility with which 
most of these queries may be answered, if they 
have not been already disposed of in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech, will show that there are but few real objec- 
tions to the minor details of the bill, and most 
objectors confine themselves to opposing the plan 
in its entirety. The Roman Catholic political 
parties have but few observations to make on a bill 
which they thoroughly approve. If fault is to be 
found, it is in the proposal for granting an annual 
sum for supporting twelve old cathedrals, among 
which will be found St, Patrick’s and Christ Church, 
Dublin, St. Canice, Kilkenny, Armagh, Derry, 
Limerick, and Cork. It is asserted that if these 
cannot be supported by their own congregation, they 
will, on being handed over to the Roman Catholics, 
be willingly and entirely supported by them. Theex- 
treme democrats differ in their language on the bill. 
Some, echoing the moderate Roman Catholics, ex- 
press their hearty approval of this long-delayed act of 
justice, and claim for the Fenian Brotherhood the 
honour of having forced England to listen to Ire- 
land’s complaint; others almost treat the subject 
with contempt, asa vain attempt of terrified Britain 
to conciliate oppressed but now powerful Hibernia. 

“Among these different views it is not a little 
singular to find all parties uaite in complaining of 
one injustice to Ireland. Orange and Green, 
moderate and extreme, remark that hitherto 
Maynooth and the Regium Donum have been 
paid from the Imperial Exchequer, but that for 
the future they will be endowed by a sum ob- 
tained from Ireland alone, so that England will be 
a gainer and Ireland a loser by the transaction toa 
considerable amount. It is like the well-known 
proverb of feeding a dog with morsels of his own 
tail, and surely only a dull dog would be content 
with it.” 

The Zrishman regards the offer made to tenants 
of Church lands to purchase their farms and become 
peasant proprietors, paying a fourth of the pur- 
chase-money, asa “highly satisfactory feature in 
the scheme,” but objects to the “nobler ecclesias- 
tical and historic ruins, such as Cashel, merging 
with the burial ground to the custody of the Poor- 
law guardians.” 

The Wation says that, “ compared with the Dis- 
establishment Act of 1869, the Emancipation Act of 
1829 was a miserable compromise.” The applica- 
tion of the Church funds it regards as a minor 
question, but considers that, on the whole, “Mr. 
Gladstone’s is not an un-national or a bad one.” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


In remarking on the supply of vacant pulpits 
the A. U. Journal has the following observations 
which admit of application elsewhere than in the 
States: 

“ A society loses its minister, and its pulpit must 
be supplied, and a new man found through the 
efforts of the parish committee. The committee 
are usually very imperfectly acquainted with 
ministers, and write to the officers of the American 
Unitarian Association, asking a supply. They, in 
reply, take pains to select from among those avail- 
able for the day one who seems most likely to be 
acceptable, and he preaches forthem. If he does 
not suit, they ask for a different man to besent the 
next Sunday; and, if he does please pretty well, 
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they are just as likely to ask the same, because it 
leads them to think that good ministers are plenty, 
and they wish to see if the next one may not 
please a little better. And so it goes on, every 
new man either making some prefer him to any- 
body else, or else making everybody discontented 
and uneasy. The prolonged habit of listening to 
preachers merely with the view of trying them—as 
one tastes the flavour of tea—creates a fastidious 
spirit: and, meantime the absence of regular pas- 
toral ministrations makes the religious life of the 
parish decline. In nine cases out of ten, if the 
societies, now long without a minister, had settled 
one of the first three men they heard after their 
former pastor left, it would have been better for 
them.” 

As we mentioned some time ago, negotiations 
have been going on in America among the various 
bodies of Presbyterians, with a view to merge 
minor differences and effect a general union. The 
same jealousies, however, seem to have been exhi- 
bited there as here; though Dr. M’Cosh is hopeful 
that the union will be brought about sooner than 
many suppose. There, he says, men are not 
required to subscribe to all the statements in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith as here, a kind of 
general subscription being regarded as sufficient. 
This, however, answers all the purpose which a 
creed is thought to ensure, for, according to him, 
sounder doctrine is nowhere preached than in the 
American Presbyterian pulpits. 


The Atlantic, in an article on “ Ritualism,” says, 
and we think truly, that its success (which, how- 
ever is less than the writer supposes) does not come 
from its attempt to galvanise dead ideas, nor the 
gaudy and tawdry costumes in which they clothe 
their worship. Only the smallest number are 
attracted to the movement by these things which 
are so much talked about and are so absurd. It 
owes its growth almost entirely to the charity of 
its zealous advocates and devotees. The English 
Ritualists have organised a beneficence, and are 
doing for the poor and sick, the orphans and widows, 
what no otherchurchand no other branch ofachurch 
has ever attempted on solarge a scale. They are put- 
ting the glorious principles and precepts and spirit 
of the Gospel into practice, in deeds of healing 
mercy and givings and watchings and an almost 
saintly guardianship, and have made the common 
people feel that their religion is a reality and not a 
pretence; while even the rich and cultivated are 
moved and melted and drawn in by the call upon 
them for self-sacrificing devotion to the good of 
others. Itis this vital and practical Christianity, 
which has not the least necessary connection with 


Ritualism, but which its friends have had the wis- | 


dom and foresight to organise and identify with 
this movement, which gives it the hold it has 
upon the Christian public. Wedo not mean to im- 
ply that the charity is unreal, but nevertheless it 
is the sail which catches the breeze of popular 
favour and carries the craft. And this is just what 
will make any church or sect popular and success- 
ful. We have reached a point in human develop- 
ment at which charity is more revered than church 
or creed, and practical beneficence is more popular 
than doctrinal soundness. The religion of to-day 
ishumanity. Our teachers and sectarian leaders 
may shut their eyes to the fact if they will, 
and spend their strength and breath upon theo- 
logical refinements and ecclesiastical bolts and 
machinery, but they thereby lose their hold upon 
the sympathies of the public, and drop out of the 
main line of advance, to straggle by the way or fall 
behind. The people have read enough of the 
Gospels, they have caught enough of Christ’s 
thought and holy temper to know and feel that 
love of man is the larger half of true religion, and 
only as a man has Jove for his kind, and shows 
his love by kind acts and a generous sympathy and 
a noble helpfulness, can he worship God. The church 
that does most for men, deals the most directly with 
human wants, does the most to relieve the wretched- 
edness and woe of human-kind, and ministers 
the most successfully to the common needs and 
aspirations of human beings, will win to itself the 
most popular sympathy, confidence and support. 
The question for the future is not one of ritual, nor 
form of government, nor statement of faith, nor of 
party name. It is a question of humanity. Itisa 
question of beneficence. The problem that con- 
fronts us to-day is now to make the Church that 
practical, philanthropic working power in the com- 
munity which the awakened Christian conscious- 
ness demands that it shall be, or be left behind. 


Referring to the attempts which have been made 


in some Evangelical circles to get rid of the fact 
that certain very repulsive doctrines once generally 
held by the Orthodox are now being abandoned, 
and an approach made towards Unitarianism, the 
Liberal Christian very pertinently asks: 

“ What was it provoked the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist revolt at the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century, if no doctrines more 
repulsive and horrible than those now taught in our 
large cities were preached, and only dove-like de- 
nunciations dropped from perfumed and honeyed 
lips? The fact is, there would have been no or- 
ganised Liberal Christianity in this country to-day, 
but for a Calvinism that was as cruel as it was irra- 
tional, as impious asit was inhumane. And Liberal 
Christianity has done its greatest work, and perhaps 
its best, in modifying the views and sweetenin, 
the temper of Evangelical denominations, unt 
they are more Unitarian and Universalist in 
faith and spirit than the pioneers of either 
of these sects. It is really a question whether 
they are not doing more to diffuse and popu- 
larize Liberal Christian sentiments than either 
body of Liberal Christians, and whether they 
are not to become, in the Providence of God, 
organic centres of ifs influence and ideas, Certain 
itis that Beecher is doing more for Universalism 
than any man in America, not excepting Chapin, 
and that Bushnell has demonstrated the possibility 
of subscribing to the old articles and believing 
every Unitarian idea.” 


LITERARIA, 


TurovucH the kindness of Baron Tauchnitz, of 
Leipzig, to whom continental readers are so much 
indebted for the re-publication in a cheap form of 
English works, we have received a copy of the 
Thousandth volume of his series, which is a very 
beautiful edition of our authorised version of the 
New Testament. It has been carefully edited by 
Dr. Tischendorf, who gives in the foot-notes the 
various readings of the Sinaitic, Vatican, and 
Alexandrian MSS., as far as they can be made 
evident by a change in the English text; and, as a 
frontispiece, a facsimile of a small portion of each of 
these “ primseval documents,” He has also prefixed 
a sbort but interesting introduction, in which we 
have an account of the three great MSS. just men- 
tioned. The work bears this graceful inscription 
from Baron Tauchnitz—*I dedicate this volume to 
my English and American authors; as a token of 
esteem for the living and a tribute of remembrance 
to the dead.” We will only add that, though pub- 
lished at half-a-crown, the type is one of the 
clearest and most pleasant for the size that we have 
ever seen; and we can unhesitatingly recommend 
to such of our readers as require a portable edition 
of the New Testament this one of Dr. Tischendorf, 
and we feel no doubt that the hope which he ex- 
presses will be fulfilled, and his present labour 
receive from our countrymen the same favour 
which he gratefully acknowledges that his previous 
ones have done. ; 
Under the title of “True Nobility,” the Religious 
Tract Society has published Sketches of the Life 
and Character of the Fifth Earl of Aberdeen, 
which, though somewhat heavily written, are worth 
reading. The subject of these, a descendant of the 
Gordon of Haddo, the persecutor of the Covenant- 
ers, and a son of the once Prime Minister of England, 
with some little fanaticism was evidently a man of 
sincere and fervent piety. What he deemed his 
conversion, though he seems to have been of a 
religious turn before, was of that sudden kind 
which some of the orthodox still look for and to 
which they attach so much importance. One night 
when he was taking off his clothes, the thought of 
doing this for the last time, and lying on the bed 
a corpse, so powerfully impressed him that a pecu- 
liar change came over him, and henceforth he 
resolved to devote his life toGod. Falling into ill- 
health, he went to Egypt with the sentence of death 
upon him, whence he wrote some touching letters 
to his father, and received some no less touching 
from him; returned home, respited for a season ; 
had again to visit Egypt; engaged in endeavours 
to evangelise the Copts; heard of his father’s death, 
and came back to Scotland, where he took great 
pains to promote the moral and spiritual good of 
his dependents, and died in 1864, Our readers may 
remember the accident which befel his second son 
(of whom the volume gives a short account), a 
young man of much promise, who was killed, a 
short time ago, by his own gun while a student at 
Cambridge. : 
We have frequently had the pleasure of point- 
ing out the improved form which orthodoxy is 
taking, as shown in recent publications. The old, 
hard, cruel creeds are clearly beowaing: een 
ew 


milder, more humane and merciful, and th 


being prepared for the substitution of a religion 
of love for a religion of fear. In “Five Discourses 


on the History of Balaam,” by Rev. Wm. 
Roberts, we have an instanée of this. The first is 
in great measure occupied with an argument to 


prove that the Jews were never ba aid er essors 
of religious truth, and the author chara prises as 
“ monstrous” the notion that “' ) the final plan 


of mercy was in course of development the great: 
wide world, without the parallels in which it moved, 
was utterly neglected and forsaken of its God.” 
| On the contrary, “two lines of culture have been 
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going on side by side, with a view to the ultimate 
salvation of the world.” This we verily believe, 
but it is utterly at variance with the Westminster 
and other Confessions of faith, and, not so long 


ago, would have been pronounced damnable 
heresy. 


GOOD WORKS IN PARIS, 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily News, describing 
the ways in which Parisians spend Lent, gives the 
following interesting particulars :— 


Tn no country as in France 1s the system of 
association for purposes of charity practised, and in 
no part of France as in Paris. Every lady of any 
birth, or fortune, or standing, has her own pet 
“ work,” and is, besides that, a member of several 
other “works” organised by her friends, It isa 
vast net spread over society, and break through it 
or escape from it you can’t. Of course there is 
immense exaggeration in all these wuvres, and a 
large proportion of them are nearly useless and 
fated to collapse; but some are really excellent, 
and they furnish part of the “neutral ground” on 
which different opinions and classes are drawn 
together. 

Every foundress of a “work” aims at “giving a 
concert or a “play.” She is up early and retires 
late, and “hunts” celebrities all the night and 
day. When she has got a few of them together 
she begs twenty or more of her friends to take so 
many tickets, and these are disposed of at a high 
price, and the “work” in question realises one, 
two, or up to five or six hundred pounds, as the 
case may be. This goes on till Easter. After Easter 
come the small private balls (by far the choicest 
things of all) and the “sales.” This is another 
form of the charity tax-levying, and it falls chiefly 
on the persons who are possessed of gardens. How- 
ever, as I said, some of these “works” are so 
genuinely useful that any one giving his money to 
them may feel glad that he has done so. 

There is the “(uvre de la Miséricorde,” 
which is for the assistance of such unfortunates 
as, while they may be be dying of hunger, must 
“keep up appearances ”—poor clerks, profess- 
ors, &c., whose living would be taken from 
them if they could not maintain a decent style of 
dress, The good done by this association is incal- 
culable. It was founded by the Prince de Chalais, 
counts one hundred and twenty patronesses, i3 
principally superintended by the Countess de Fla- 
vigny, and on an average gets by its annual concert 
or féte about £600.—Then there is the “ Professional 
School” of the Princess de Beauvau, a most admir- 
able institution. It is a fact that the number of 

oor women for whom vice is a refuge is chiefly 
increased by the helpless condition of the petty 
tradesman’s daughters. The petty tradesman in 
Paris can earn a tolerably comfortable livelihood, 
but no more—he can lay nothing by. If he dies 
before his daughter marries, she is usually left 
destitute and without education to enable her to 
gain her bread. She is too often reduced to sell 
her self for this. The Princesse de Beauvau (a Pole 
by birth) has founded a school where, for ten francs 
a month, the daughters of small tradesmen can re- 
ceive completely such education as their parents 
desire. They may become governesses (with their 
diploma), or teachers of music or drawing, or dress- 
makers, or ladies’ maids ; whatever the parents wish 
for them is carried out. They may be of any religion, 
Jew, Protestant, or Catholic, so long as they have a 
religion, and the instruction given to them is the 
most solid that can be imagined. There is an 
atelier for dressmaking, where Worth sends his 
patterns, and which is headed by one of his depu- 
ties. In short, a more practical establishment can 
scarcely be conceived. Of course mere private 
resources are insufficient, for the school which 
began with twenty pupils has increased to near 
ninety in one year. Well, for this, too, a féte of 
some kind has to be given.—The third association 
is also one worth ministering to. Its object is to 
found agricultural colonies in every department in 
France. The principle is that of co-operation. A 
landlord takes a farm of his own, and gets it farmed 
by twenty or thirty “colonists” between the ages 
of 12 and 21, under the direction of an able agricul- 
turist. The farm is found to prosper in an unbe- 
lievable degree, and in four years to have paid all 
its expenses, and be worth per annum more than 
the double of its worth before the trial was made. 
The principle is a moral one, and is founded on the 
quality as well as quantity of the labour furnished. 
At the end of the year, the profits being divided, 
each youth finds himself possessed of his labour’s 
gains, and he quickly learns that every delve of 
is spade in the earth means money. But if he 
leaves the colony before he is 21, he forfeits his 
“purse,” and here is the landlord’s guarentee. The 
experiment has been tried individually, and suc- 
ceeds thoroughly, and what I am stating on this 
head I state de visi, Ihave examined the accounts 
of a farm in the district of Blois, and found that at 
the end of the four years’ work of nineteen colonists 
not one boy had less than ten pounds laid by—one 
approaching 21, had £28,, and has been taken 
as sub-director of anothergroup. The landlord five 
P Saei ago was unable to let this farm at all, because 
it yielded nothing. He can let it now, if he chooses, 
for £300 a year. This institution counts among its 
patrons the highest names in France, and M. Drouyn 
. 
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de Lhuys is its president—but again, it needs funds ! 
It is evident that the large mass of “ works” tortur- 
ing the public with their concerts and fétes are 
simply a nuisance, but some few are really and 
truly interesting; and there seems here but one 
way of obtaining money in support of “ private 
initiative.” Things must be played or sung for, 
and during Lent, in the corner of every saloon, 
there is hidden a “ patroness,” who darts upon you 
like a siren from her rock, and pay you must. This 
is the form affected by social enjoyment in the 
Caréme. 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


OLD MOTHER YEAR. 
(BY THE AUTHOR oF “THE CLOUDS,”) 


Op Mother Year 
Has daughters dear— 
One, two, three, four; 
And though she has been a wife so long, 
And still continues hale and strong, 
She ne’er had more. 


And ne’er, I ween, 
Were all four seen 
Abroad together ; 
But each in turn her season knows 
And forth upon her furlough goes, 
Whate’er the weather. 


No mother bore 
Four daughters more 
Unlike each other; 
For save in love of yearly roaming, 
They’ve little else they hold in common 
Except their mother. 


The youngest, Spring— 
A skittish thing— 
Delights in green ; 
And when she comes abroad she weaves 
A chaplet gay of buds and leaves, 
And, certes, is, as she believes, 
A dashing queen. 


The second daughter 
Follows after, 
Full of laughter, 
Fruits, and flowers— 
Sets the streams and birds a-singing. 
And the woods and fields a-ringing, 
Winds, and waves, and clouds a-going, 
And the,roses all a-blowing, 
Bright amidst their bowers. 


With sunburnt air, 
And yellow hair, 
And golden zone, 
A buxom maid across the mead 
Comes Autumn with her oaten reed, 
Her merry maids behind her dancing, 
And laden wains in troops advancing 
With gleaners scattered round. 


Last and forlorn, 
The eldest born, 
In turn appears— 
Her face is sharp and white and cold, 
The obvious visage of a scold, 
Which evil temper hath made old, 
And not her years. 


Hence frequent wars, 
And family jars, 
She spiteful breeds ; 
But still as well as mortals may, 
Her sisters bear her sulky sway 
And surly deeds. 


Thus Mother Year 
Has daughters dear— 
One, two, three, four; 
And though she’s been a wife so long, 
And still continues hale and strong, 
She ne’er had more. 
ee 


RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL. 


Unver this heading the Cornhil? has two articles, 
which give some curious particulars concerning 
Church relics, and similar matters, and show 
what demands Romanism has made, and still 
makes, on the faith of its votaries. We single out 
three instances, 

This is its account of the famous Glastonbury 
thorn. Joseph of Arimathea set off from Palestine 
with the determination to wander about the earth 
till he had found a second Mount Tabor. Event- 
ually he landed on Wearyall Hill, near Glaston- 
bury, the low grounds in those days being covered 
by the sea, and in the Tor recognised the object of 
his search. He struck his stick into the ground 
(another tradition says, a thorn from the Crown of 
Thorns), where immediately it took root, becoming, 
in fact, the famousGlastonbury Thorn, which, accord- 
ing to a most true and veritable chap-book, budded 
onthe morning of Christmas- day, blossomed at noon, 
and faded away at night. The original tree existed 
till the time of Queen Elizabeth, when one of its two 
trunks was destroyed by a Puritan, who would have 
cut down the other as well, if a chip had not jumped 
up, of its own accord, of course, and put his eye 
out. A military ‘saint’ in the time of Charles I. 
completed its destruction. Descendants, however, 
which still bloom at Christmas, may be seen in the 
abbey grounds, Another famous tree at Glaston- 


bury was the walnut, brought by a pilgrim from 
Palestine, which came suddenly into leaf every St. 
Barnabas’s-day, fragments of which were highly 
esteemed as charms against every sort of misfortune. 
King James, though he did not believe in tobacco, 
was a firm believer in the Glastonbury walnut. 

We are furnished with these particulars of many- 
bodied saints. It may seem strange that any un- 
certainty should exist as to whether Mary Magdalen 
was the same person as Mary, the sister of Martha, 
or not, yet not only is the point uncertain, but so 
strong is the evidence on both sides, it appears 
absolutely indeterminable. Common tradition, 
however, makes them the same, and represents the 
Magdalen coming, with her sister and Lazarus, to 
Marseilles, where Lazarus was the first bishop, and 
taking up her abode in a cave called Le Saint 
Beaume, between Toulon and Marseilles, Her relics 
were discovered in the thirteenth century at St. 
Maximins, and “were authoritatively proved 
genuine by many monuments found with them.” 
Charles of Anjou, who had been taken prisoner 
by the King of Arragon, ascribed his liberation 
to the Magdalen, and caused her remains to 
be transferred, with great pomp to the church he 
bad built at that place; and there they exist still. 
The head is in a subterranean chapel, in a gold case 
set with large diamonds. It consists only of her 
skull, except a small portion of the forehead,—the 
spot where our Saviour is said to have touched 
her. But there are other claimants for the posses- 
sion of her relics. As Calvin says, “ There 
followeth after Lazarus and Magdeline his sister. 
As touching him he hath, as farre as I know, but 
three bodies; one is at Mersels, the other at 
Authum, the thyrd at Avalon, Forasmuch as 
Magdeline was a woman, it behoved that she 
should be inferiour to her brother, therefore she 
hath but two bodies, whereof the one is at Vesele, 
near Auserre, and the other, which is of greater re- 
nome, at St. Maximins, in Province. There where the 
head is a part, with her noli me tangere, whiche is a 
piece of waxe, which some doe thynke to be the 
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marke that Jesus Christ gave ber in despit because . 


he was sory that she woulde touch him.” The 
Vezelay one, Butler suggests, may be that of “ some 
other Mary mentioned in the Gospel.” Calvin, 
however, had never read “ Willibald’s Travels,” or 
he would have known that a third body was at 
Ephesus, which the Greeks held to be the genuine 
one, and which was translated to Constantinople 
by Leo the Wise. Of the apostle chosen into the 
room of the traitor—St. Matthias—one body is in 
the abbey church of Trier, another at St. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome,—though this last may possibly 
belong to another Matthias, one of the early bishops 
of Jerusalem; and Calvin declares there is another 
at Padua. “ Besydes this, he hath a head and an 
arme parte likewise at Rome.” 

And this is what is told us of miraculous wafers. 
One of these is in the cathedral at Brussels. As in 
many other cases, the Jews were charged with 
blasphemous conduct towards it. These poor 
creatures, in the Middle Ages, seem to have been 
looked on much as King John used to regard his 
dearly beloved subjects, as so many money-bags to 
be squeezed as long as anything could be got out 
of them. In 1290 there was a universal massacre 
of them throughout Germany, on the charge of 
having insulted the Host; and at Bacharach are 
the ruins of a very beautiful Gothic chapel, 
dedicated to St. Werner, a boy said to have 
been crucified by the Jews in derision, with 
just as mach truth, no doubt, as tales of 
similar atrocities at Gloucester and Lincoln. The 
body was then said to have been thrown into the 
river, but instead of floating down the stream, 
went up to Bacharach, where it was taken care of 
and afterwards canonized. The Brussels wafer 
was stolen bya Jew, one Good Friday, about the 
end of the fourteenth century, and carried off to 
the synagogue. Here it was pricked by the 
knives of the congregation, on . which blood 
gushed out, and the impious people were stricken 
senseless. On their crime being discovered, the 
ring-leaders were put to death with horrible tor- 
ments. A special Sunday is set apart for the com- 
memoration of this miracle, and the wafer itself 
is exhibited on that day. Asomewhat similar story 
is told of the wafers at Deggendorf, in Bavaria. 
After various insults, all of them defeated by 
miraculous interference, the wafers were thrown 
into a well; buta brilliant light upon the waters 
revealed the crime. This led to the discovery of 
the offenders, and of course to the confiscation of 
their goods. The wafer preserved in the Escurial 
was the one that shed blood at Gorcum, in Holland, 
in 1525, when trampled under foot by the Zwing- 
lians. It had a narrow escape at the French 
invasion, when it was hid in the cellar, other con- 
tents of which were better appreciated by the 


soldiers. It was restored with great pomp by Fer- 
dinand VIL, in 1814. 
EE 
LENT. 


Some of our Ritualist friends, whether on account 
of the Mackonochie judgment or not, we cannot 
say, have been keeping this season with more than 
ordinary austerity, and their “lenten fare” has been 
of a very meagre kind indeed. Now against a little 
fasting occasionally we have nothing to say, for, as 
a medical friend of ours learnedly puts it, we are 
persuaded “far more die of repletion than of inani- 
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tion ;” but we sometimes fear that this practice of 
being specially devout for forty days is made to 
stand for acts of piety at other times, and that reli- 
gion is then “ done up” for the year. 

The origin of Lent, like many other Papal ob- 
servances, is lost in the obscurity of those early 
ages when errors multiplied in the Church with 
amazing rapidity ; but it is supposed by many to date 
from about a.p. 250. Wenerable as itis, however, it 
cannot be traced back quite far enough to become 
of binding force with those who seek apostolic 
authority for their observances, and seems rather 
conducive to a religion of times and forms than that 
“worship in spirit and in truth,” which cannot be 
confined to any particular season, but pervades all 
seasons and makes holy the commonest scenes and 
events of every-day life. 

The mistaken notions caused by the minute wash- 
ing of the outside of the cup and platter, required 
by the churches which impose the Lenten fast, are 
well hit off in the following lines of Herrick, who, 
it must be remembered, was a clergyman in the 
Charles’s days :— 


“Ts this a Fast, to keep 
The larder lean 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


“Ts it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
The platter high with fish? 


“Ts it to fast an hour, 
Or ragg’d to go, 
Or show 
A downcast look or sour? 


“No: ’Tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 


“Tt is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 

To circumcise thy life ; 


“To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin: 

And that’s to keep thy Lent!” 


INTELLIGENCE 


Accrincton Districr SunDAY-scHooL UNION.— 
A meeting of this union was held at Rawtenstall on 
Saturday afternoon, when about fifty or sixty 
persons were present, from Accrington, Burnley, 
Newchurch, and Rawtenstall. After tea Mr. Bibby, 
of Burnley, presided, and Mr. Farn, of the same 
place, read a paper. Subject: “How to make 
Sunday schools successful.” In the discussion which 
followed Messrs. Aitken, L. Ashworth, Noble, Herd, 
Hargreaves, John Ingham, Rawstrone, Holt, Hitchen, 
and Holden took part. 

DunpEn.—On the evening of Tuesday, the 2nd 
inst., the Dundee Unitarian congregation held their 
annual soirée. The chair was occupied by the Rev. 
H. Williamson. About 120 persons sat down to 
tea ; after which the chairman delivered an address, 
in which he reviewed the history of the cause in 
Dundee, and expressed an opinion that its present 
condition was of a very promising nature. Two 
previous attempts had many years ago been made 
to obtain a footing for Unitarianism in Dundee, but 
these to all outward appearance had failed. 
He, however, hoped—and circumstances justi- 
fied him in hoping—that this third attempt 
to introduce into this important town the prin- 
ciples of Free Christianity would be successful. 
He adverted to the very encouraging state of the 
movement recently set on foot for the erection of a 
Unitarian chapel at Dundee, and to the moral sup- 
port and pecuniary assistance so liberally afforded 
to the movement by sympathisers in other parts of 
the country. Mr. Williamson then went on to speak 
of the progress made by the congregation during 
the past year, the roll of members having been aug- 
mented by about fifty names, and the Sunday school 
having increased in the same ratio. After a hymn 
had been sung, the financial report was read by 
the treasurer, Mr. Briggs, who also gave an account 
of the very liberal way in which his call for sub- 
scriptions to the church building fund had been 
responded to in various parts of the country. The 
rest of the evening was occupied with short 
speeches, congratulations, and music. 

EpinpurcH. — The Rev. J. Frederick Smith, 
author of two excellent articles which have re- 
centiy appeared in the Theological Review, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to fill the pulpit of St. Mark’s 
Chapel], Edinburgh, during the absence of the Rev. 
R. B. Drummond. Mr. Smith was formerly a Bap- 
tist minister, and about two years ago resigned his 
pulpit in consequence of a change in his religious 
views. He has been residing for some time past at 
Gottingen, where he is at present. 

Giascow.—The annual business meeting of the 
St. Vincent-street Unitarian Church was held last 
Sunday, at the close of the morning service. There 
‘was a numerous attendance of members and friends 
of the church. Mr. J. Hay occupied the chair. The 
secretary submitted the annual report of the com- 
mittee, which congratulated the congregation on 
the satisfactory condition of their affairs, The 


treasurer’s statement showed an income of £712. 
163, 3d.; expenditure, £702. 7s. 3d.; leaving a 
balance in his hands of £10. 93. Equally favour- 
able reports were submitted respecting the Sunday 
school, Benevolent Society, library, and other in- 
stitutions connected with the church. On the 
motion of the Chairman, the reports were unani- 
mously adopted. The committee and oflice-bearers 
for the ensuing year were then appointed, after which 
the chairman intimated that the Rev. Mr. Crosskey 
had been waited upon by a deputation from the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, who bad been 
appointed to urge upon his acceptance the pastorate 
of that church. A lengthened consideration of the 
matter took place, in which all who took part 
expressed their sincere regret at the prospect of 
parting with Mr. Crosskey, who for sixteen years 
has been minister of the church, and under whose 
care it has greatly prospered, and their earnest 
desire to retain him in their midst should this be in 
accordance with the best interests of all concerned. 
A deputation was appointed to wait upon Mr. 
Crosskey and convey to him the views of the meet- 
ing on the subject, and the meeting adjourned for 
a week to receive their report. 

Hurywoopv.—On Monday the 8th inst., the Unit- 
arians of this place assembled in their echoolroom 
and had a cup of tea together, after which a meet- 
ing was held, when the affairs of the congregation 
were discussed. The minister, the Rev. J. Fox, 
presided, and briefly reviewed the progress made 
during the last five years, and introduced one or 
two topics to the consideration of the meeting. 
Various members took part in the discussion, and 
altogether the tone of the meeting was hopeful, 
and the prospects of the congregation considered 
to be encouraging. 


Lonpon: LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OF A 
CHaprri AT STRATFORD.—On Saturday, 6th inst., 
Alfred Lawrence, Esq., laid the memorial stone of 
this new chapel. There were present about 100 
persons, and all seemed deeply interested in the 
service. The locality is the most eastern part of 
London, and in the neighbourhood of the railway 
works of the Great Eastern Railway, which employs 
about twelve hundred men. The chapel is in one 
of the most frequented and open thoroughfares, 
called West Ham-lane,-with an increasing popula- 
tion. It will be a beautiful little chapel in ‘the 
Italian style, designed by T. C. Clarke, Esq., and 
will contain seats for two hundred persons. The 
service was commenced by a hymn, which was 
given out by thejminister, the Rev. T. Rix. Pas- 
sages of scripture were read by the Rev. R. B. 
Aspland, and the prayer offered by the Rev. R. 
Spears. Mr. Aspland then introduced Mr. Lawrence 
in a brief address, and Mr. Lawrence having placed 
a bottle containing four Unitarian periodicals, Zn- 
quirer,; Unitarian Herald, Christian Freeman, and 
other papers and tracts under;the stone, and per- 
formed the necessary part of the service, declared 
the stone “well and truly laid,” and proceeded to 
speak of the pleasure with which he took part in 
the ceremony, and of his deep interest in the 
erection of a place for the worship of God according 
to the pure faith taught by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
He also dwelt upon the work which lay before the 
future congregation, and expressed his earnest hope 
that they might build up a true and living church. 
A hymn and benediction concluded the service. 

Lonpon UniTarian Lay PREAcHERS’ UNIon.— 
A meeting under the presidency of Samuel Sharpe, 
Esq., was held in Stamford-street Chapel, on Monday 
evening. Mr. Sharpe said that this was the third 
year of this society’s usefulness, and though the 
zeal of some of the members had a little abated, 
yet a good work was still going on which he hoped 
would be continued. He urged the importance of 
founding Sunday schools wherever preaching was 
conducted, fora church was very incomplete with- 
out they cared for the instruction of the young. 
Reporte were then delivered by the representatives 
of the different stations. The Rev. T. Rix, from 
Stratford, assured the meeting that the lectures 
delivered there had done our cause some service. 
Mr. James Wells gave a favourable account of the 
success of their evening services at Mile End, and 
Mr. 8. S. Tayler.of the doings at Forest Hill. The 
cottage services at Hoxton, Mr. Julian reported had 
been very well attended, and the two branches 
of our cause in Clerkenwell had joined, and would 
hold their Sunday schvo] and morning service in 
Plummer’s-place, the evening service in the com- 
modious chapel of St. John’s-square. Mr. Carter, 
of Walworth, said that the services, morning and 
evening, in St. John’s Chapel, were tolerably well 
attended, and all friends there were hopeful. Mr. 
Charles Harris was present from Woolwich, and it 
was agreed that a meeting house be at once taken 
at Woolwich, and services commenced during the 
present month, This trial to be made for one year. 
Week evening lectures were arranged for the above 
places, and a resolution passed recommending the 
engagement of another minister to aid the lay 
preachers in the work of those different stations. 
Upwards of twenty of the preachers were present 
at this meeting. fy 

Mancurster: Lowrr Mostry-strREet CONGRE- 
GATIONAL Soctety.—On Wednesday evening last, 
the fifth annual meeting of this society was held in 
the girls’ schoolroom, when about 160 persons were 
present. In the absence of the Rev. James Drum- 
mond, B,A., through illness, R. D, Darbishire, Esq., 


B.A., presided, The reports were read by Mr, 
Jesse Pilcher, and stated that the evening services 
were fairly attended; seven new members were 
that night to be added to the roll; visiting by the 
members was still carried on, and 7,500 tracts had 
been distributed. The receipts of the year, includ- 
ing a balance on hand, had been £16. 03. 3d., and 
the expenditure £11. 12s. 10d., leaving a balance 
on hand of £4. 7s. 5d. The Rev. J. Page Hopps 
moved, and Mr. Reynolds seconded, the adoption 
of the reports. The resolution being carried, 
officers for the next year were appointed on the 
motion of Dr. Marcus, after which other addresses 
were delivered, and the meeting terminated in the 
usual way. 

MIDDLESBOROUGH.— Mr. Weatherley, who has 
been superintendent of the Sunday-school for 
some time, and to whom it is greatly indebted, is 
now leaving the district, and has been presented 
by the congregation, teachers, and scholars, with-a 
valuable collection of books, including Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Works, “ Sermons” by Rev. R. Collyer, 
Dr. Beard’s “ Biblical Cyclopoedia,” and Rev. J. 
Martineau’s “ Endeavours after the Christian Life.” 

PrrtTH.—A lecture was delivered in the Masons, 
Hall here, on Wednesday week, by the Rev. H. 
Williamson, of Dundee, on “The Idea of God.” 
Mr. Williamson compared the popular idea of 
God with that held by Unitarians, and was listened 
to with earnest attention by as many as could gain 
admittance, numbers having to go away for want 
of accommodation, A discussion took place at the 
close, but the opposition was so feeble that a 
decided impression was made in favour of liberal 
views. The local committee have made arrange- 
ments for a larger hall for future lectures. On the 
3rd inst., Mr. Williamson delivered a lecture on 
“Morality,” to about 200 persons, after which a 
discussion followed. 


Le SY 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. M. H.—Received. 

J.J.W.—We do not notice the separate lectures of a 
course. 

E. Y.—Another report of the meeting was in type when 
your letter came. 

A.— Vou witl get a list of American works no doubt from 
Messrs. Triibner and Co. For a list of Unitarian 
works, see last report of the British and Foreign 

' Unitarian Association. Apply tothe Rev. W. James, 
Bristol, for the other list you require. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


London: Faer Curist1an CuuRcH, KentTisH TowNn.— 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
religion in the family, by the Rev. P. W. Clayden; 
subject, “ Religion Begins at Home.” 

London: HampstEsD, Rosstyn Hirt.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a series of sermons; preacher, Rev. J. 
J. Tayler, B.A. Subject: “ Reconeiliation of the World 
to God in Christ.” 

Manchester: RocHDALE RoAD DomEsTIC Misston.— 
School sermons, on Sunday; preachers, afternoon, Rev. 
8. A. Steinthal; evening, Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. On 

Monday evening, t he annual tea meeting. 


Manchester: Upper Broox-stREET.—On Sunda 
evening, the sixth of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 
H, Herford, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. i 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday next, Rev. W. B. Hughes, service at eleven a.m. 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr 
Beard, on ‘* Sin is Folly,” the seventh of a series on* 
the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” , 


Births. 
BERRY.—On the 8th inst., the wife of the Rey. D. Berry, of 
Mossley, of a son. = 
LANG.—On the 28th ult., at Park Villa, Clifton, the wife of 
Samuel Lang, Esq., of a son. ‘ 4 >a 
PAYTON.—On the 3rd inst., the wife of Henry Payton, of 
Woodbourne, Handsworth, near Birmingham, of a son. 
SPILLER.—On the 6th inst., at 7, Clapton Square, the wife of — 
William Spiller, Esq., of a daughter. 


Wurzinge. 
TALBOT—CLIFF.—On Tuesday, March 9th, at Mill Hill 
Chapel, Leeds, by the Rev. Thomas Hincks, assisted by the 
Rev. Henry Enfield Dowson, Theodore Lant, youngest son 
of the late George Talbot, Esq., Southfield, Burley, Leeds, 
ph cht, Esq., 


to Katherine, youngest daughter of J 
Western Flatts, Wortley, Leeds. - 


Reutbs. 


HOLLAND.—On the 3rd inst., at Hawthorn House, Padiham, © 
Ann, the daughter of the late Thomas Holland. saae 

RAGLAND .—On the 6th inst., at the residence of his father, 
Chowbent, aged 54 years, Thomas, son of the Rey. J. 8. 
Ragland, formerly minister of ‘Hindley. , 4 

SHAKSPEARE.—On the 26th ult., at Wollssvon, Stourbridge,” 
after a long and painful illness, borne with exemplary 
patience, Eliza, wife of Mr. Benjamin Shakspeare, aged 55 


years. : . 
at Ikeston, Derbyshire, Miss 


WALLS.—On the 19th ult., 
Lucy Walls, aged 75 years. , 
WILLMOTT. — On the 8rd_inst.. os 20 years, : 
daughter of Mr. Robert Willmott, of Hull,” ne) 
WORTHINGTON.—On the 7th inst., at her residenc 
le-Moors, in her 77th_year, . Thomas Wi 
formerly of Cheetham Hill, Manchester, and 
Revs. A. W.and J. Worthington. 4 
WRIGHT.—On the 17th ult., at Alpha Te: 
Nottingham, of bronchitis, William Ji 
Joseph Wright, jun., aged nine months. 
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intelligence: Ministerial Appointment, Glasgow, Hind- 
ley, Leeds, Manchester, Mossley, Paisley, Todmorden, 
PEPOEMMUVIONENG. SUL cia cadee wa ta Beesicae'gis Aa ciciicunanaeai ipa 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


Nortice.— Wert week our agents will receive their 
parcels on Thursday morning, and not on Good 
Friday. Intelligence, advertisements, and all orders 
should bein hand a day earlier than usual, viz., by 
Tuesday morning. 


J K, APPLEBEE will preach every Sunday 

@ evening at a quarter to seven, at the Assembly Rooms, 
Beaumont-street, Mile End Road; the Morning Service will 
»be continued as usual at 245, Mile End Road. 


HE Rev. R. B. ASPLAND. M.A., will 
preach at the Church of the Saviour, Southampton, on 
‘the morning of Good Friday. 
In the ce 4 the usual ANNUAL CONGREGATIONAL 
TEA MEETING will be held. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL— 

, LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 

-@f Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work, ‘‘ Histoire 
du act &¢c.; seventh lecture on Sunday next, March 21. 
W. H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE. 


al OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 


“ A : SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 
- The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in the School, on 
Monday evening, March 22nd, 1869, when a report and trea- 
surer’s account will be presented—officer’s appointed for the 
ensuing year—and other business transacted. 
The attendance of the friends and supporters of the Schools 
is rei requested. 
TEA will be provided at six o’clock, and business will com- 
mence at seven o’clock isotey + 
ROBERT H. ASPDEN, Secretary. 


NITARIAN GENERAL © BAPTIST 
CHAPEL, EAST SURREY GROVE, COMMERCIAL 
ROAD, PECKHAM.—The ANNIVERSARY TEA MEETING 
will be held in the above chapel on Good Friday next, March 
26th, 1869. 
TEA on thetable at five o'clock. Tickets 6d. each. 
PUBLIC MEETING at half-past six. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
held at Bury, on Good Friday, the 26th March, 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the Bank-street 
Chapel, and will commence at half-past ten o’clock. The 
SERMON will be preached by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 

«of Gee Cross. 
DINNER will be provided in the school adjoining the 
-ehapel, at half-past twelve o’clock. Charge sixpence each 


n. 
_The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o'clock, 
«when the reports will be read. The chair to be taken by the 
President of the Association, JOHN DENDY, Esq. 
DEPUTATIONS from the London, North Midland, Northern, 
‘and West Riding Sunday School Associations are expected to 
‘be present. ‘ 
TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock. Charge 
sixpence each person. 
The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 
E, H. GRUNDY, Esq., will preside; and 
Mr. JESSE PILCHER will introduce the following subject 
for the consideration of the meeting; 
“ On Examinations in Sunday Schools.” 
JESSE PILCHER 
JOHN REYNOLDS, } Hon. Secs. 
_P.S.—It has not been found desirable to arrange for a 
Special Train from Manchester. The regular trains, however, 
are cheap and convenient. From Victoria Station via Miles 
Platting the cheapest route. 
Morning at 8 50 and 10 10, and through the day as on week- 
‘days. Returning in the evening at 7 10, 8 40, and 10 10. 


NO8tH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 
The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
* mers  almidamana Chapel, Nottingham, on Easter Tuesday, 
a f 
DINNER will be provided for visitors and friends at one 
o’clock. Charge ls. each. 
The BUSINES 
when the reports will be read. The chair will be taken by 
RICHARD ENFIELD, Esq., the President of the Association. 
TEA will be provided at half-past four o’clock. Charge 6d. 


each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will commence at six o’clock, 
‘when Mr. W. CLARKE -will introduce the subject for con- 
sideration by reading a Paper on “ Our Sunday Schools, Past, 

Present, and Future. ¥ 
EPUTATIONS from the London gnd the Manchester Dis- 

Association will be present, 
H, RILEY, Hon, Seo. 


$ MEETING will be held at two o’clock, . 


HE COLLECTIONS forthe LIVERPOOL 


DISTRICT MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION in Hope 
Church, Liverpool, will be held on Sunday, the 21st instant. 
Preacher, Rey. C. WICKSTEED. Time, ll a.m. and 630 p.m. 


ANCHESTER’ “DISTRICT 

UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF PRESBY- 

TERIANS AND UNITARIANS OF LANCASHIRE AND 

CHESHIRE.—The simultaneous Collections on behalf of the 
above Missions will be held on Sunday, March 28th instant. 


CHAPELS, PREACHERS. TIME. 
Ardwick, Whitfield-st... Mr. DAVID GORDON ....6 30 p.m. 
Blackley ........++- .+--Rey. E, COLEMAN. .... {140 oN 
Strangeways Unitarian) Rev. BROOKE HER- {1130 a.m 

Free LoneBerecirr F aa Raacencate 30 p.m. 
10 30 a.m. 


Cross-st., Manchester ..Rev.J AS. BLACK, M.A. 


6.30 p.m. 

Rey. W.G. CADMAN ....11 0a.m. 

My FAGRAD A 8 oat coakidiles 6 30 p.m 
weeeeeesRev. G. H. WELLS, MLA\.10 45 a.m 

Miles Platting .......... Myr. MANLEY.........0.. 30 p.m, 
Monton ....s0.-.¢e++++Rev. T. E, POYNTING.. {3150 20 
Oldham......sesesssse0.. ME. PEATON i..sse... {Rag ea 

Platt Chapel, Rusholme..Rev.A.M.CREERY,B.A.4 §)y) 91" 
Balowt Seatdess esc cactitae a Rey. J. R. BEARD, DD. ..10 30 a.m. 
Salford, Ford-street .... Mr. ASHWORTH ...... {595° 9.7 
Swinton Mr. BUCKLEY .......... 10 30 a.m. 

ce hth Rey. BROOKE HERFORD.3 0 p.m. 
EST RIDING UNITARIAN 


MISSION. 


The usual ANNUAL COLLECTIONS will take place on 
Sunday, 28th of March, when the following Ministers will 


reach : 
BRADFORD —chapel Lane Chapel, the Rev. T. H. Smiru, 


of Halifax. 
DEWSBURY.—Unity Church, the Rey. Joun THomAs, B.A., 
of Huddersfield. 
DONCASTER.—The Rey. G. WoontEr, of Thorne. 
ELLAND.—Christ Chapel, the Rev. JoHN BEvAN, of Pudsey. 
HALIFAX.—Northgate End, Chapel, the Rey. R. PILcHER, 
.A., of Bradford. 


} HUDDERSFIELD .—Fitawilliam-street Church, the Rev. C. 


Howe, of Dewsbury. 
IDLE.—The Rev. JosEPH SMITH. 
LEEDS.—Mill Hill Pee he Rey. G. VANCE SMITH, B.A., 
of York. 
LYDGATE.—The Rey. E. ALLEN. 
PEPPERHILL.—The Rev. J. Exxis, of Elland. 
PUDSEY.—Mr. J. PickxEs, of Bradford. 
ROTHERHAM.—The Rey. W. Biazesy, B.A. 
SELBY.—The Rev. GgorGE JONES. 
SHEFFIELD.—The Rey. RK. C. Jongs, B.A., of Derby. 
THORNE.—The Rey. W.S. Smiru, of Doncaster. 
WAKEFIELD.—Westgate Chapel, the Rev. A. W. WorTH- 
INGTON, B.A., of Mansfield. 
YORK.—St. na eg Pe psd Chapel, the Rey. T. Hrxcks, B A., 
of Leeds, 
GOODWYN BARMBY, Secretary. 


ORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
ah AND UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS in aid of the Association will be 
reached on Sunday, March 28th, as follows, viz., at 
OSTON, by the Rey. J. M. Dixon. 
CHESTERFIELD, by the Rev. C. C. Cox. 
DERBY, by the Rey. J. L. SHorr. 
FLAGG, by the Rev. J. Ferrar, B.A. 
HINCKLEY and ATHERSTONE, by the Rev. H. W. ELLis. 
HULL, by the Rev. W. W. Rosryson. 
ILKESTON and RIPLEY, by the Rev. W. SHAKESPEARE. 
LEICESTER, Great Meeting, Morning, by the Rev. F. BisHOp, 
Evening, by the Rey. C. L. 


vi WuitHam. 

2 Free Christian Church, Morning, by the Rey. 
C.L. WHITHAM. 

” Free Christian Church, Evening, by the Rev. 
F. Bisnorp. 


LINCOLN, on April 4th, by the Rev. W. W. RoBINson. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, Morning, by the Rev. J. J. Bisnop, B.A, 
oo Evening, by Mr. Morr. 

MANSFIELD, by the Rev. G. BARMBY. 

NOTTINGHA M, High Pavement, by the Rev. J. WRIGHT, B.A. 
” Christ Church, by the Rev. W. MiTcHELL. 

SHEFFIELD, ee Chapel, by the Rev. R. C. Jongs, B.A. 

STANNINGTON, Afternoon, by the Rey. R. C. JongEs, B.A, 
” Evening, by the Rev. H. Hinz. | 

Collections will be made at the close of each service. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON,.— 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION of the Univer- 
sity of London, June, 1869.—The subjects required for this 
examination will be included in the courses of instruction 
iven in the College classes of Greek, Latin, English, French, 
tman, mathematics, physics, and chymistry, during the 
ensuing Summer Term, commencing on March 22. 
Prospectuses, containing further information, may be ob- 
tained‘on application at the office of the College, which is 
pane near the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
ailway. < 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
* March 1, 1869. 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
M_. SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
nation, provided that two candidates are declared 
aminers to be duly qualified. The next Examina- 
tion will be held at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
| ort Mon a ésday, and Wednesday, the 22nd, 23rd, and 
| 24 tdey sof Nivember, 1869. Candidates must furnish satis- 

factory evidence of age, uation, aud other points, the 
re! oo en a edge may be obtained on Sas jon to the 

etary of the Trust, and the names and addresses of all 
candidates must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hall, 


gn or befare October 1, 1862. 3 
HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, March 13, 1869. 


1) Lane UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will be needed. Toward this sum the follow 
ing subscriptions have been received: 


Amount previously advertised ............ 
Miss Mather, Liverpool........... kat. 
A Friend, Liverpool........se+ : 10 
W. J. Lamport, Liverpool........... 
Thomas Avison, Liverpool ......... 
HI. C., Liverpool. c. co s.ccscvccoecews 
Rey. John Colston, Evesham ....... 
Clarkson Osler, Birmingham ....... 
Alexander Ireland, Manchester..... 
H. K. Balston, Manchester ......... 
Silas Leigh, Manchester..............- 
John Dendy, Manchester . 
H. A. Bright, Liverpool... 
John Booth, Manchester... 
W. Hirst, Manchester......... 
John Peacock, Manchester .. 
Jobn Kendall, Manchester ..........- 
Joseph Broome, Manchester......-..+- ore 
HS «Cook, Liverpools © .ecsceesieveceteeceee 
R. Trimble, Liverpool ... 
T.C., Liverpool ........... 
C. T. Bowring, Liverpool 

John Francis, Manchester 
Wm. Robinson, 10s. 6d.; H. Berry, 2s. 6d... 
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8 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
Esq., Fernbrae, Dundee; and Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 
Dundee; or Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650, The 
apm ae subscriptions for this purpose have been already 

Ze? 


raised, ; : 

The Southport Congregation . . £247 13 0 
8. Robinson, ge Ty eae r 5 0 0 
— Brooks, La ill Bank, Hyd 100 
John Harwood, jun., Esq., Bolton. 5 00 
Miss Yates, Liverpool.....,....... 1000 
Wm. Rathbone, Esq., M.P., Li 5 00 
H. W. Gair, Fads Live: pool. 25 0 0 
Mrs. Holt, — Liverpool .........eseeseeee ca eee 0 
Mrs. R. V. Yates, Liverpool.............096 200 
Geo. Wadsworth, Esq., Manchester ........ 700 
8. Hollins, Esq., Bolton tise. PAbevadloce se 500 

£322 13 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 

February 15th, 1869. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 
WAY.—EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1869.—GOOD FRIDAY 
AND EASTER MONDAY.—HOLLINGWORTH LAKE.— 
The public are respectfully informed that first, second, and 
third class RETURN TICKETS will be issued from Victoria 
Station, Manchester, for SMITHY BRIDGE and LITTLE- 
BOROUGH, on Good Friday, Saturlay, and Fastar Monday, 
March 26, 27, and 29. 
Fares for the Double Journey: 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 
AHA adele cies So's o velde'oty ABer a. fags md vosé ele kB. Ode 
On Good Friday, trains will leave the Victoria Station as 
follows, viz. :— : 
Special. Special. Special. 
615,.*8 15,.*100..10 15,.#1055,.*11 5 a.m..*12 0..1215..*1 10 
Special. 
*150..20..330and*#40p.m. 
Returning from Littleborough on Good Friday at 
Special. Special. Special. Specl. 
#4 45,..45 20..532,.*6 20..*6 40..6 52,,*7 25..8 5..¥8 30..*90 
Specl. Special. : ¢ 
*10 0,.10 30 and #11 0 p.m.; other days by any stopping train. 
Trains marked thus * will stop at SmrraHy Brings Station. 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 
Manchester, March 10, 1869. 


ANTED, RENTS to COLLECT.— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


LADY accustomed to Household Super- 

intendence, desires a RE-ENGAGEMENT after Easter, 
either to assist in or take the entire rate Rage of a House- 
hold; and if required, to teach English, French, Music, and 
Singing to young children; references.—Address, A. Z., 54, 
Lodge Lane, Liverpool. 


4 1 
N Able and mepenichicod GOVERNESS 
is REQUIRED after Easter, in a villago between Man- 
chester and Warrington, to educate three children, with the 
aid of masters. Daily tuiton preferred.—Address, A 46, 
Unitarian Herald office, Market-street, Manchester. 


By order. 


Brook-st., Manchester.—Terms moderate. Spring Quarter 
April 7th. Vacancies for Boarders.—Principal, Mrs. Ltoyston, 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, condueted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ The College,” Wilmslow. . 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school, 


90 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


As yet, neither Roman Catholic nor Protestant 
Christians seemto have done much to conciliate the 
Japanese priests. Ina memorial presented to the 
Government by a body of them, they describe the 
former as making converts, “either by giving 
money to the poor, by performing miracles to those 
who love wonders, or by appealing to the passions 
of the people;” and a certain spy once “heard a 
priest of the false religion expounding as follows: 
‘Those that become of my faith, and believe in 
what I preach, will ascend to heaven and enjoy 
everlasting happiness; the followers of Buddhism 
and Sintooism will be cast into hell and be in ever- 
lasting misery. After this, in the midst of a ray of 
glorious light, a magnificent lofty palace appeared, 
and lovely beings were seen in sweet communion 
together. Consequently, the wish to die and go to 
these heavenly places has taken hold on the hearts 
of men to such an extent that they fear no punish- 
ment.” These deceivers are Frenchmen ; but there 
are English Protestants who likewise lay themselves 
out to deceive, and are even more mischievous than 
the former, outwardly appearing to teach astronomy, 
geography, medicine, &c., but all the time seeking 
“to instil the poison of their false religion.” The 
memorial prays that “ good and noble men will not 
be led away by these false and corrupt dootrines,” 
and that they will “use every endeavour to keep 
the country as firm as a rock in its established 
faith.” 

An important sign of the spread of anti-eccle- 
siastical feeling has just been given by the Ayunta- 
mento of Barcelona, who, having twice before 
decided against “ civil marriages,” on the question 
being brought up a third time, decided in favour 
of them by twenty-one to eighteen. 

Funds have been provided for the establishment 
of a scholarship in the English College at Rome, to 
be called “The Wiseman Scholarship,” in honour 
of the late cardinal, who once held the mastership. 
The number of students is about forty, who are all 
educating for the Church. 

The ceremony of blessing the Golden Rose was 
performed by the Pope last week. It will be 
remembered that it was presented last year, as a 
peculiar mark of regard, to the Queen of Spain. 
It has not yet transpired what monarch is to be 
favoured with it this year, but we should think that 
the one who may be chosen out for the honour will 
receive it with some little feeling of misgiving. 

Last week, too, the English Catholics in Rome 
celebrated a triduum at the Church of St. George 
(generally supposed by historians to be a mythical 
personage), for the intercession of that saint in 
bringing about the return of England to the true 
faith. 

The Catholic papers inform us that the fifteenth 
anniversary of the Pope’s ordination is to be cele- 
brated on the 14th of next month, when all sorts 
of presents are to be made to him. Among others 
he is to receive from the Commission of Hospitals 
at Rome a missal-stand, surmounted with a statuette 
of the Immaculate Conception, crowned with 
diamonds and pearls, the value of the whole being 
£2,000. 

lt is stated that in the twenty-three German 
Universities there are 3,556 theological students 
and 203 professors. 


A Berlin correspondent of the Daily Vews gives an 
account of a strange religious sect in Russia, called 
“ The Skopzen,” and said to derive its name from 
the doctrine of the mortification of the flesh. The 
leader is a rich merchant, whose house is a kind of 
nunnery, which contained, at the time when the 
discovery was made, nine resident nuns; and 
immense treasure is stated to have been found 
collected in it. 


A prayer meeting on a large scale was held in 
London on Friday last, and we believe in a few 
other places on a smaller scale, under the auspices 
of the “ National Protestant Union,” in accordance 
with the addresses of the bishops of the Church of 
Ireland, “ calling upon them to assemble their con- 
gregations for prayer and humiliation before God 
at this momentous crisis ;” and to entreat His mercy 
that “the dangers that threaten us be by His grace 
averted.” 

Church meetings, likewise, on the same subject 
have been held in various parts of Ireland, marked 
by little enthusiasm but by much Celtic strength 
of language, At one, presided over by the Vice- 


Provost of Trinity College, a resolution was passed, | was fourfold—one part to the bishop, one to the 


declarivg Mr. Gladstone’s bill “ unequal in its provi- 
sions,” a measure that “would deprive thousands 
of families of the blessings of a parochial ministry.” 
Mr. Traill, a fellow of Trinity College, who spoke 
at this meeting, was cheered when he said that “If 
the first part of the Act of Union was to be rejected, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics could not be 
charged with treason in uniting to reject the other 
half.” Another speaker said they would be “much 
better off legislating for themselves.” At ameetingin 
Fermoy the Rev. Dr. Langley said, “The time had 
come for a repeal of the Union. Our allegiance to 
the Queen is binding only so long as she maintains 
Protestant rights,” and declared himself in favour, 
if necessity arose, of active resistance. The “ neces- 
sity,” of course, will never arise. At a large 
meeting in Belfast on Tuesday, when the Bishop 
of Down and Connor, who presided, stated 
his conviction that the voice of the country 
had been given against the relationship between 
the Irish Church and the State, and that he had 
recommended a conference with Mr. Gladstone to 
obtain a modification of some parts of his bill, the 
whole assembly rose and hissed, crying ‘ No, never, 
never ;” and when he expressed the opinion that 
the Prime Minister had approached the subject 
with no bitter or hostile feelings, he was assailed 
with hisses, acd shouts of “traitor” and “ Judas.” 
One of the speakers, the Rev. Dr. Drew, informed 
the assembly that they were met to oppose national 
sin of the blackest dye, to rescue her Majesty from 
evil counsellors and lawyers, who would twist and 
turn her, and tell her that her solemn oath was 
no oath at all; and that if Mr. Gladstone’s 
bill pased, there would be an end to all right of pro- 
perty and primogeniture, and then would come 
vote by ballot, and after that, most probably, 
repeal of the Union. At the Dublin Protestant 
Defence meeting, Lord James Butler, describing 
the bill as “atrocious,” raised the cry of “ No sur- 
render,” and Mr. Traill thought a good prayer for 
the times would be, “ From Jews, Turks, heretics, 
infidels, and Whig lawyers, Good Lord deliver us!” 
Such ravings, of course, only serve to show how 
unfit the men from whom they proceed are to help 
on the cause of true “ Protestant ascendancy.” 

Tue BuriArs REGULATION Birxz, introduced by 
Mr. Hadfield, which if carried will be another step 
towards placing Dissenters on a level with members 
of the Establishment, consists of four clauses, of 
which the first provides that Nonconformist minis- 
ters may at convenient times perform burials in the 
churehyards according to the customary method 
of the denomination to which the deceased persons 
belonged ; the second prevents any such service 
from interfering in any way with Divine service in 
the church itself; the third provides for due notice 
to be given to the minister, vicar, or incumbent of 
the church; and the fourth exempts from the pro- 
visions of the Act such churchyards as have been 
given or purchased for the sole use of worshippers 
in the church to which they are attached. It is 
also provided that Quakers and Baptists shall “ be 
deemed of equal rights with respect to burial with 
other denominations.” 

We expressed our regret at the time of the 
general election that, owing to the corrupt influences 
at work, Mr. Miall should have been rejected by 
Bradford, and we now all the more heartily rejoice 
in his triumphant return. As editor of the Voncon- 
formist, and in various other ways, he has rendered 
important service to the cause of religious equality 
among his countrymen, and there is scarcely any 
one whom his fellow-dissenters could more fitly 
choose to represent them in the House of Commons. 
He re-enters it, too, at a very opportune season, 
His speech on the Irish Church question, twelve 
years ago, has frequently been referred to since, for 
the mastery which it displayed of the facts of the 
case, and the clearness and force with which they 
were set forth; and he will be another staunch 
veteran added to the formidable phalanx which 
Mr. Gladstone has at his back wherewith to fight 
the great fight which began last night in earnest. 
It was only fitting, too, that one who has had so 
long and arduous a part in the struggle as Mr. Miall 
should now at last have his share in the coming 
triumph. 

The Church Times considers that the part of 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure which will be called 
“secularisation” is far less so than the present 
allotment of the Church funds. It says: 

“ The ancient distribution of ecclesiastical monies 


maintenance of divine service and the fabric of the 
church, one to the poor, and the fourth part alone 
was left forthe priest. We cannot conceive a more 
secular way of spending money than in paying a 
black-coated farmer for not doing his proper work, 
and in buying crinolines and pap-boats for his wife 
and children. St. Atticus sold the vessels of the altar 
to feed the poor of Constantinople, and was. 
applauded by the Church for his act. Can any 
one say that docking the non-resident Dublin 
rectorsof their unearnedincomes, to help thesick and 
insane, is a less meritorious proceeding? We trow 
not. We have kept aloof from another argument, 
because it is beside the main question before Par- 
liament, though not beside that before the tribunab 
of Christianity. We mean that to us, endowing @ 
body of clergy which teaches Protestantism is exactl 
like endowing a hospital where the physicians are all 
Thugs, and the patients, consequently, sure to be 
made away with. . . No grander opportunity 
for reform has ever been given to any Church, and 
no Church has ever needed reform more. Of one 
thing it may be absolutely certain, that no reform 
or reconstruction which does not accept as its 
fundamental principle that Protestantism is not 

an imposture, but one which has been found out and 
must be discarded, as the true source of every sin 
and every punishment the Irish Church has felt, 
will be of the smallest use in preserving the life of 
the disendowed and disestablished communion.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The language of the Neapolitan press on the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeal in favour of the 
marriage of a priest, which we referred to a fort- 
night ago, is: “The Catholic priest evidently in- 
fringes, from an ecclesiastical point of view, an 
established discipline—a discipline monstrous and 
contrary to nature—a discipline which existed not. 
in the earliest and better times of tie Church—but 
he does not, therefore, put himself out of the eom- 
munion of the faithful.” The people, too, loudly 
applauded the decision ; still, the Naples corre- 
spondent of the Guardian seems inclined to think 
that the result will not be great, but that the ques- 
tion will be suffered to go to rest. “The truth is,” 
he says, “ Rome is active and vigilant, and, how- 
ever quietly and secretly, she exerts a power which 
is felt and feared, while the State and the people, 
not knowing whom to trust, do nothing. They 
make a show of resistance and progress, but ad- 
vance not at all.” There are even some signs of 
retrogression, to which he refers, in the South, but 
he looks more hopefully to the North. 

Professor Jowett preached on Sunday, at St 
James’s, Marylebone, from the words, “And ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you: 
free” (John viii. 32). He spoke of the prevailing 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures, and remarked 
that it was just as possible to misinterpret the 
Scriptures as it was to put a wrong interpretation on 
the words “the body and blood of Christ,” which 
occurin the Communion service. This was especially 
the case with the sayings and doings of Christ, 
which were not written down until long afterwards; 
and then very imperfectly. No supernatural means. 
were taken to preserve the Gospels, and now the 
Church was separated from the teaching of the 
Gospels by the widening thoughts of men and the 
progress of civilization and science. Some persons 
affected to believe that in consequence of this state 
of things the old faith had gone, and that an age of 
criticism and materialism had succeeded to it 
Others desired that Christianity might be protected 
from freedom of thought, but what sort of Christ- 
ianity must that be which could not bear the test 
of the ordinary rules of inquiry ? ' 

The Spectator comments on the tone, in which 
the Lords speak, of infinite condescension, not 
without a flavour of contempt, for true Christian” 
missionaries, as if they were not the pioneers of 
civilization, but its most subordinate and insignifi- 
cant followers. There is a real and sound reason 
why the State should deal on a different basis with 
the legal rights of traders and the legal rights of 
migssionaries—namely, that to enforce the latter by 
armies and fleets cuts the ground from under the 
missionary altogether, and that this ought to be — 
evident to him, if it.is not, when he first incurs the 
risk from which he suffers. But if we admit this — 
to the full, why should any Englishman who really — 


true Christian missionary on our respect and vene- 
ration than of any mere trader? If we assert the — 
rights of the latter more keenly than of the former, — 
itis not or ought not to be because we think them 
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higher and more legitimate rights, but because we 
think them infinitely lower and less truly spiritual 
rights. The latter can maintain themselves by the 
supernatural power with which God inspires the 
theart of man. The former need human law to 
back them up. This should, the Spectator thinks, 
be the tone of any truly Christian legislature in 
discussing such matters. It is not the prevailing 
tone of the House of Lords. But then, is the 
House of Lords, or indeed any other assembly of 
practical Englishmen, in spite of the English Estab- 
lishment on the whole a Christian assembly ? 


The London Review thinks the Duke of Somer- 
set’s remarks on the same subject just, and that no 
satisfactory answer [can be given to his question, 
‘What right have we to convert the Chinese? “We 
have not the shadow of a right to force our religion 
upon other nations: we have not even the justifi- 
cation of success. Neither in India nor in China 
does Christianity show any substantial advance, 
and the few converts that are made are generally 
described as anything but improvements on the 
unconverted.” We trust this is by no means true, 
though the conversions reported are too often 
merely nominal, fand not such as really “ turn” 
the heart and life. 


The Guardian says: 


“The resolution taken by the chiefs of the Oppo- 
sition to fight a pitched battle on the second reading 
of the Irish Church Bill has the merit of straight- 
forwardness, and may for party objects be not 
unwise. But if so, tiis is one of the many cases 
in which the interests of the Conservative party 
are not the interests of the Church. He must be 
very shortsighted, who either really thinks that the 
Trish Establishment can be permanently main- 
tained, or, not really thinking that it can, prefers, 
instead of trying to make the best of this Bill, to 
risk the chances, practically overwhelming, of a 
worse. 


Referring to the 22nd clause of the Bill, which 
practically means that the body appointed by the 
bishops and clergy to represent the Irish Church, 
and whom her Majesty may by charter incorporate, 
must be a lay as well as clerical synod, the same 
paper observes: 

“ The formation of mixed lay and clerical Synods, 
so close to us, is not without interest, and it is 
possible that it may not be wholly without good 
effects. For the Christian faith to have its proper 
am gre and ability to resist assaults, it ought to 
stand forth as the faith of the body. Of course it 
does so in public worship, but it is a great advan- 
tage also if it can make the whole body, clerical and 
lay, its mouthpiece in a Synodical character too. 
We live in times in which every source of freshness 
and life which exists and can becalled into requisition 
should be summoned and made to act. ‘There is 
no real difference whatever between the belief of 

en and areligious layman; but there are a 
great number who would not be sorry to have it 
generally supposed that there was. If the real fact 
is made, by means of public concert and co-opera- 
tion of the two classes, to stand out in its true 
light, it is so much gain to the Church. It will be 
the first introduction of the laity into public reli- 
gious functions, others than those they possess as 
public worshippers. . Of this we are certain, 
that the religious laity are part of our Church’s 
strength of which she has not availed herself pro- 
perly, and to the extent to which it can be made 
use of. The new Irish Synod is a new fact, then, 
rising upon our horizon, which may be contem- 
plated in a good light, and may lead generally to a 
closer public relationship of clergy and laity in the 
‘Church at large.” 


After referring to the manly article of the 
Guardian on Mr. Gladstone’s measure, the Freeman 
remarks: 

“Tt is, gratifying, indeed, to notice among many 
of the best Churchmen the growth of a religious 
faith in place of their old faith in a State Esta- 
blishment. We believe it will grow yet more and 
more. Would that the great Evangelical party, in 
this respect, emulated the High Church and the 
Ritualists; they, however, seem to be among the 
last to discover the signs of the times, and, so far 
as they do, with a few noble exceptions, these 
signs produce in them only despondency or irrita- 
tion.” 

The Weekly Register (Roman Catholic), in com- 
menting on thej position of Mr. Ffoulkes in the 
Church to which he still professes to belong, thus 
decisively lays down the law for him: 

“The sphere of Mr. Ffoulkes is, as a humble son 
of the Church, to submit his very weak and most 
fallible judgment to her decrees, and thankfully 
accept her teaching. Aut disce aut discede—learn 
or go, is what she says to him; she did not ask him 
to become a Catholic; she got on very well with- 
out him before, and will get on very well without 
him when his brief span of life has come to an end. 
She was glad when he joined her, as she would re- 
joice at the conversion of any of the poorest and 


dirtiest old applewomen in London, neither more 
nor less.” 


In an article on the Irish Bill, the Church Niws, 
with its usual Christian courtesy, says : 

“We do not deny that the mongrel crew at Mr. 
Gladstone’s back possesses a considerable amount 
of brute force, and that brute force may very pro- 
bably triumph. But there can be no doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone’s bill is more truly revolutionary 
than anything which has been done since the so- 
called Reformation—if we except the Great Rebel- 
lion and the hateful incursion of Dutch William.” 


The English Independent asks : 

“Shall the fountain send forth bitter and sweet 
waters? Shall the Church of England teach tran- 
substantiation with one mouth and with another 
that the story of the resurrection isa myth ? Are 
Mr. Bennett, of Frome, on the confines of Popery’s 
torrid zone, and Mr. Voysey, of Healhaugh, in the 
Arctic region of scepticism, equally loyal sons of 
the Establishment, and equally valid exponents of 
its doctrines? An attempt is to be made to settle 
this interesting question. The Archbishop of York 
has very reluctantly commenced a_ prosecution 
against Mr. Voysey, and in spite of the refusal of 
the new Bishop of London to countenance the 
proceeding, the Church association are pushing on 
the prosecution of Mr. Bennett. The Bishops evi- 
dently foresee the great probability of the failure 
of both, and in that case the Church will be ex- 
plicitly accredited with the heresies of these extreme 
men. If Mr. Bennett and Mr. Voysey escape, whe- 
ther on a technicality or on the merits, the Broad 
Church will be triumphant—it will be quite un- 
necessary to stretch it any wider.” 

We agree entirely with the Times that the Univer- 
sity Tests Bill had better be abandoned altogether 
than passed with the new test which Sir R. Palmer 
proposes to add to it. Every professor, every tutor, 
every lecturer is to declare that he will never, in 
the discharge of his office, directly or indirectly, teach 
or inculcate any opinion opposed to the Divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures. It would hardly 
be possible to devise anything more likely to lead 
to dissension. What is the meaning of “ opposed 
to the Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures ?” 
Surely anything that tends to bring up wretched 
squabbles of the Colenso and “ Essays and Reviews” 
order ought to be discouraged. It is just thesense 
of being “ cabined, cribbed, and confined” by tests 
and subscriptions which excites in the universities 
that anti-theological spirit among some of the mem- 
bers of which Sir Roundell Palmer declares himself 
blissfully ignorant. 


HIGH CHURCHISM. 


Tux article in the Contemporay Review, referred to 
in “ What is Saying,” has the following remarks on 
this subject. ie 

The High Churchism of our day exhibits one 
most remarkable feature, which is in the highest 
degree deserving of attention. It has ceased from 
all endeavour to establish itself by proof. Great 
thinkers of every age have felt the weight of the 
duty to make good the evidences of the Christian 
religion itself. It has been a task ever enjoined 
and ever performed anew. So also hasit been with 
the great schools of theology in the past. Their 
efforts to vindicate their several positions were as 
incessant as they were noble. But the modern 
English High Churchman soars in a far loftier region. 
He recognises no obligation to prove his faith to 
others. His self-assertion suffices; the assumption of 
his own infallibity is the only reason which he will 
condescend to give to those who ask him to give 
an account of his belief. In the early days of the 
Tractarian movement, elaborate appeals were made 
to Scripture and to antiquity in support of the 
doctrines of that school. Defences were written of 
Anglo-Catholicism, which, whatever might be 
thought of their success, left but one universal im- 
pression of their ability. The Tractarians had a 
theology, a body of ably-reasoned and argumenta- 
tive divinity; the modern High Churchmen have 
none. Their followers are satisfied with the bare 
assertions of their clergy; and the clergy feel 
supreme contempt for all criticism and all argu- 
ment. Least of all do they think of citing Scripture 
in their support; and no wonder, for Scripture has 
not the true Church-tone. Mr. Mackonochie indig- 
nantly protests against the recent judgment of the 
Judicial Committee, as cutting off the Church of Eng- 
land from Catholic tradition ; and Ritualists passion- 
ately exclaim, that without lights and prostrations 
the Christian religion cannot be carried on. But 
where, we ask, do these Ritualists place the begin- 
ning of Catholic tradition ? In the Bible? The 
Apostle Paul was as fiercely indignant at the manner 
of celebrating the Eucharist at Corinth as Mr. 
Mackonochie can ever be at its degradation in an 
Evangelical church or Dissenters’ chapel. But is it 
with the absence of prostrations,and genuflections, 
and altar-candles, that St. Paul reproaches the 
Corinthians, as depriving the sacrament of its 
honour, and imperilling the vitality of religion? If 
such a thing is conceivable, let us suppose St. Paul 
to have written a letter to the Corinthian Churcb, 
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such as Mr. Makonochie would have penned. Would 
not every one instantaneously feel that something 
very strange and incongruous had made its appear- 
ance, and every critic declare the new epistle to be 
spurious? It is not then in the words of Christ 
and his Apostles that the Churchman can find the 
doctrine and the religion of the Church. 

To what authority, therefore, does he refer for 
the sanction of his teaching? What credentials 
can he peoduce? In what book? of what age ? 
And when the age and the book are specified, let 
the proof be given categorically, that the men of 
that age, and the writers of that book, be it a body 
of decrees or any other writing, had a commission 
capable of being made good upon evidence, which 
lifted them above the ordinary infirmities of 
humanity, and enabled them to discern and pro- 
claim the truth. But this is precisely the task 
which the modern High Churchman is at no pains 
to perform ; nay, he treats the demand itself for 
evidence as a sign of a wrong-minded man, unde- 
serving of attention. Thus he builds on a founda- 
tion which to others seems to be one of sand, and 
to his own mind rests on self-complacent assertion. 
The result, however, in the present tendencies of so 
many of the clergy, is nothing short of a great pub- 
lic danger. The construction of a religion built on 
the idea of Church, and the failure to produce 
evidence in its support, endangers Christianity 
itself. In this respect, the absence of systematic 
proof in a Low Churchman is far less mischievous. 
He may be destitute of learning, and be incom- 
petent to state accurately the evidences of the 
Christian religion; but he possesses in the Bible 
an incalculable advantage over the Churchman. 
He points to Christ—to what he did and to what 
he said, to the example of his goodness, his 
purity, and his love; and when he says that his 
aim is to be like his Master, and to be filled with 
the like spirit, he makes a defence of his religion, 
which, apart from all elaborate statements of 
learned proof, has commanded in every age the 
respect and the consideration of even unbelievers. 
The appeal, on the contrary, of the Churchman 
to the Church presents no such picture of a good- 
ness which is itself its own evidence. It gives 
a reference to fallible men, to worldly men, who 
have shared in the weaknesses and the sins of 
human nature; to men who, though partakers of 
Episeopal ordination and of the gifts claimed for 
this rite, have been universally acknowledged to 
have fallen into lamentable errors, and to have 
been too often disgraced by vicious conduct. Who 
does not at once perceive the difference of the two 
positions? The Low Churchman takes his stand 
on the spirit of the Bible—on the character of a 
Book which speaks for itself. The High Church- 
man claims submission to an artificial system, of 
which every Christian has not only the right, but is 
absolutely bound, to require the proof. That proof 
is not forthcoming; nay, the very right of the 
intellect to demand it is contemptuously scorned. 
Why, then, should the Christian religion be 
received? mankind willask, Letthe High Church- 
man say. 


THOLUCK. 


Aw American minister now staying at Halle gives 
an account of the University there, which has at 
present upon its rolls the names of seventy-six 
professors and about nine hundred students, and a 
notice of Dr. Tholuck, from which we make the 
following extracts : 

Of the theological faculty, the best-known is Dr. 
Tholuck. He is now sixty-nine years of age, but 
his mind is still vigorous, and he lectures with all 
the ardour of a young-man. When I remember 
that his whole life has been a constant conflict with 
disease, I am amazed at his power. For example, 
the week before last, in addition to his usual labours, 
he prepared and delivered a sermon and two ad- 
dresses. It is now more than forty years since he 
came to Halle as a professor, for he received his 
appointment when twenty-four years of age. In 
all this time, notwithstanding bodily disease—he 
had a hemorrhage of the lungs when eighteen 
years old—he has never been obliged to omit a 
single lecture on account of ill health. “I thank 
God,” he said to me a few days since, as we were 
coming from the university, “I thank God for 
what He has enabled me to accomplish.” And 
what has heaccomplished? Consider fora moment 
the state of things in the university when Tholuck 
took his place in the logical faculty. Rationalism 
then was in power here, and the young professor 
found himself alone. Gesenius, at the height of his 
popularity, was lecturing to four hundred students— 
so many that it was difficult to find a room suffi- 
ciently large for their accommodation. Such was 
his treatment of the Old Testament Scriptures that 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, who was here as astudent, 
not unfrequently came from the lecture almost in 
tears, saying that he felt as if he could never hear 
Gesenius again. Rapidly the new professor won 
for himself a scholarly reputation, and to-day he, 
who at that time stood alone in the defence of 
evangelical Christianity, is the ruling power in the 
university. Indeed, he has been such for a 
long time. That the tide of rationalism has been 
stayed here, that is, in so far as the ministry in 
Germany is concerned, is due more to his efforts 
than to those of any other man. 

November the first was the anniversary of 
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Luther’s naiJing his ninety-five theses to the door 
of the church in Wittemberg, and two days after, 
November 10th, was Luther’s birthday; so he 
preached a Luther sermon. It was a soul-stirring 
discourse, but especially at the close, when, address- 
ing tbe students more directly, he said, “If Luther 
were to come among us to-day what would he say 
to you, young men?” and then, as if Luther had 
indeed suddenly entered the place, he poured forth 
a torrent of earnest words which might well have 
come from the lips of the great reformer. The two 
addresses of which I have spoken had reference to 
Schleiermacher, the anniversary of whose one 
hundredth birthday was celebrated here, as else- 
where in Germany, on the 21st of November. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


An American publication thus describes the way in 
which Mr. Ward Beecher makes his sermons: 
When he first commenced to preach he wrote out a 
few of them, until he had enough other writing to 
correct his style. Since then he has never written 
out a discourse in full. He has anideaall the week 
as to what subject he will treat on Sunday. Still, 
there is no definite plan in his mind until the time 
arrives. Usually, he does not touch pen to paper 
before Sunday morning and Sunday afternoon. 
Then he sometimes gets so many sermons under 
way that the one he intends to prepare is neglected 
until the first bell rings, whereupon he throws aside 
the incomplete work, and, blocking out a discourse, 
he hastens to the pulpit. Generally, he writes 
what would make a quarter of a sermon, embracing 
the leading points to be presented. In preparing a 
sermon he first “ blocks it out,” and lays the founda- 
tion with a part of the framework. At the proper 
places he cuts windows, through which the audi- 
ence may see the beauties of the Gospel. The 
windows are designated by the letters “TIll.,” in- 
elosed in a line thus (Ill.), showing that an illustra- 
tion is to come in at that particular point. None 
of the illustrations are ever written out beforehand 
or with the sermon, but they are given as they 
occur at the time when they are needed. Often, 
when in the pulpit, he finds the windows in the 
wrong place. He always has a variety of new ser- 
mons on hand, to be used on special occasions. He 
said that in old times the housewife kept a batch 
of dough in the pantry, and when bread was re- 
quired all she had to do was to go to the tray and 
cut off enough for baking. So itis with his ser- 
mons. He never preaches the same one twice, 
though he frequently uses the same text, but it is 
always in a different manner. In reply to the 
question as to whether he selected his text first, or 
the subject, applying such a text as would suit, he 
said that a text may be compared to a gate open- 
ing into the Lord’s garden; many ministers, instead 
of unlatchiag the gate and leading their hearers in 
to pluck the fruit and flowers, content themselves 
by getting upon it and swinging to and fro. He 
always makes it a point to preach his best sermons 
on stormy days, for then those who are in attend- 
ance say to their friends, ‘‘ You don’t know how 
much you missed by not being present, though it 
was a stormy day.” He well remembered the 
time when on nearly every Sabbath during the 
winter it snowed or rained, “for it came near kill- 
ing me,” said he, laughingly. Some one inquired 
if he studied his prayers. ‘Never,’ said he, “I 
carry a feeling with me such as a mother would 
have for her children were they lost in a great 
forest. I feel that on every side my people are in 
danger, and that many of them are like babes, 
weak and helpless. My heart goes out in sorrow 
and anxiety towards them, and at times I seem to 
carry all their burdens. I find that when one’s 
heart is wrapped and twined around the hearts of 
others it is not difficult to pray.” Another wanted 
to know if it would not be better for Mr. Beecher 
to travel about the country, that the people of 
various sections might be benefited by his preach- 
ing. “No,” said he; “what would a stove in the 
Arctic regions be good for if it were carried from 
place to place? Beside, more people come to hear 
me than I could reach should I go after them. It 
is far better for the United States to go through my 
church than for me to go through the United 
States.” 

Mr. J. M. Wilson, of Philadelphia, has published 
“ Statistical Tables, showing the religious condition 
of the United States,” drawn from the census of 
1860. It appears that in the church edifices of all 
kinds (valued at £34,300,000) there were then 
sittings for 19,128,751 of the 31,500,000 population 
of the country. The following were the propor- 


tions of church accommodation provided by the 
various denominations : 


MOH OCIBGRirtecyccseessesctvarcessset » 6,259,799 
PSAs ilies eshte aa ftsubacsteude.sssvhs vise 4,044,218 
PEOSDYCORIAN cpeesccecats sess sasesce 2,565,949 
Roman Catholio............000sseaee 1,404,437 
Congregational ..........seseeeseeee 956,351 
IDISCONELtpecestateit sec csveresseceoors 847,296 
PHUCHOESI cy coescasccects cowstessesyores 757,637 
MOUTIBULA IN ctseesceseers coneseeesenaconts 681,016 
MJENOT Mares tent checaees neecmr. saseeecee 371,899 
German Reformed.............s0++8 273,697 
TLOTIIS eC waasenna dsc csatenaceosecanete 269,084. 
Winiverdalist...ccc.ccsesccoscoreceestee 235,219 
Dutch Reformed..........ceseeeseee 211,068 
Anibariani st stscsecdeoter-spcoce ect er 188,213 
i ONUIOD Nevsscwaceps cseeemouxceeth caaaens 34,412 
(Moravian Aevsscgerecstucesseanssoasere 20,316 
EVENGISE, soncescssdsssecencestseses ter 17,120 
Swedenborgian ... 15,395 
Spiritualist ...... 6,275 
HAGE A. divesnecuscasrestrapansacs tes 5,200 
LIN OF NACE ae.ccssecevsser Ponsses see we 14,150 

19,128,751 


From this statement it will be seen that the 
Methodists outnumber the Romanists four to one, 
and the Presbyterians even have nearly twice as 
many church sittings as the sect that calls itself 
“the Catholic Church.” 


As an illustration of the “ wonderful sympathy” 
which exists between the democratic spirit of 
America and the Romish Church, the Liberal Chris- 
tian mentions that the Catholic Bishop having 
removed the priest of Auburn, N.Y., and appointed 
another in his place, the people were incensed at 
the proceeding, and resolved themselves into a 
meeting in the church, and not only refused to 
permit the new priest to say mass, but a number of 
them took him by the arm and gently put him out 
of the building. And to a Catholic journal which 
had said, “if there is antagonism between Catho- 
licism and the spirit of American civilisation, so 
much the worse for American civilisation,” our 
able contemporary replies, “ We apprehend that it 
is so much the worse for the Roman Catholic 
Church, and if she continues much longer to throw 
herself as an obstacle in the path of our progress, 
she will be crushed to powder.” 

The same paper, after mentioning that Henry 
Ward Beecher was recovering from indisposition, 
says: 

“Two or three of our political papers of acertain 


or an uncertain stripe, have expressed great 
anxiety lest he should have a softening of the 


brain. They need give themselves no uneasiness 
on that score. His brain is not of the kind which 
gets soft.” 


The Protestant Churchman thinks that the diver- 
gent tendencies in the Episcopal body have now 
become so great that some event, either of organic 
disruption or of new adjustment, cannot be very 
long postponed. 


The Rev. W. M. Punshon, in giving his experience 
of camp-meetings, says of the famous Sing-Sing 
one :—I was hardly prepared for anything so syste- 
matic or so vast, The ground covers eight acres, 
and is held by trustees, like any other church 
property. On this ground was erected a City of 
Tabernacles, with main and side avenues, inter- 
sected by First, Second, Third, and Fourth streets. 
The preacher’s stand is in a circular space in the 
centre. ‘Some of those who reside in the city have 
tents of their own, with parlour, and bedroom, and 
kitchen, so that they extemporise a home, and at 
the time of my visit there were families who had 
been dwelting in tents for a fortnight, in anticipa- 
tion of the camp-meeting services.” There are large 
boarding tents for casual visitors, and a camp 
police to preserve order. The worshippers are 
called to the service by the sound of a silver 
trumpet, and the entire organisation reminded 
Mr. Punshon of the compliment paid by Dr. 
Cbalmers to the Rev. G. Thompson, that “he 
had never seen a man set about the work of saving 
souls in such a business-like way.” Mr. Punshon 
had here an opportunity of discoursing to 4,U00 
people. A camp-meeting afterwards held in On- 
tario, Canada, however, seems to have pleased him 
better. ‘There was less preparation, and more 
nature. And as I gazed on that mass of upturned 
faces, three thousand of them at the least, with the 
silvery moonlight glancing through the bright 
leaves overhead, and the ruddy camp fires throw- 
ing radiance upon features on which strong souls 
had east their lines of joy or trouble, I thought I 
had rarely seen a spectacle sublimer, and it was to 
me an opportunity awful and yet inspiring to 
preach in that cathedral of God’s own architecture 
‘all the words of this life.” On the whole, Mr. 
Punshon’s impression seems to have been that the 
effects of such meetings were beneficial, 


Ghe Unitarian Herald, 
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| OPEN, BUT NOT LOOSE, TRUSTS. 


THERE is not much difference of feeling 
now on the question of chapel trusts in 
the case of our older and fully established 
congregations. The conviction is tolerably 
unanimous that on every ground alike of 
principle and expediency it is better to 
leave them perfectly open, free from all 
doctrinal tests or conditions. The con- 
servative feeling in such congregations is 
sufficiently strong to put any fear of rash 
and sudden changes out of the question, 
while for gradual, thoughtful modification 
of views ample scope is left. 

But a somewhat different state of things 


requires our consideration in the case of 
entirely new congregations. Our little 
mission congregations, at first mostly in 
very humble lodgings, if they do what 
they are established to do, gradually re- 
quire better accommodation, and come 
before our body in appeals for help in 
building permanent chapels. And the 
question arises, how should these new 
trusts be constituted? No one likes to 
advocate their being established on close 
doctrinal conditions. It is felt that it is. 
but just that we should leave our new 
chapels as open to gradual change, 
as our forefathers left their new chapels. 
And yet there is a natural desire 
to have some security that the pro- 
perty will be put to something like 
the use for which it is given; not that 
there shall be no change, but that what- 
ever changes do take place shall be those 
of gradually developed thought among the 
permanent body of old-attached wor- 
shippers, not those of sudden impulse or 
party contention. Now the fact is that 
our mission churches lack those old 
religious associations, those traditional 
religious sympathies which more than any 
formal provisions guarded our old congre- 
gations from sudden caprices of change, 
and secured the gradual and steady pro- 
gress which has marked their history for 
the past hundred and fifty years. The 
associations by which a revered past 
imposes, not restraint, but caution on the 
present, have yet to be formed by genera- 
tions of united religious life in the case of 
recently established congregations. Their 
newly gathered members are, to a large 
extent, people whose attachment to free 
Christianity is of quite recent date,and who 
have no particular ties either to each other 
or to the community of churches into 
which they have entered and to which 
they look for sympathy and support. Itis 
quite right thas they should look to 
our other churches for help, but at the 
same time it is not less right that 
in affording it, some provision should 
be made that the churches so founded 
shall continue in the groove of thoughtful, 
steady-going freedom ; that no admiration 
for a@ new minister, no sudden influx of 
new members, no narrow majority in 
opposing congregational parties, shall be 
able to appropriate the property to very 
different uses from those originally con- 
templated. 

While, however, strongly pleading for 
the necessity of this, we say emphatically 
that it must not be done by doctrinal 
contrivances in the trust, but by care in 
the appointment. of trustees, and in the 
provisions for their renewal, and by secur~ 
ing that the trustees shall be trustees in_ 
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more than mere name, and shall have | 
some real controlling power in the use 
and disposition of the property. The 
trustees should in good part be chosen 
from among the staunchest representative 
men in our older neighbouring churches, 
and united with these should be a few of 
those resident members of the new con- 
gregation who have been among its earliest 
and most reliable workers. This is, we 
think, the plan generally pursued. But 
this is not all. The body of trustees thus 
appointed must have some real hold on 
the use and disposal of the property. It 
is nonsense to ask responsible men from 
a neighbouring town to be trustees of a 
new chapel, as men in whom those who 
have subscribed for its erection will feel 
confidence, and then to say to them, “ you 
will have no voice whatever in the manage- | 
ment of the chapel, nor in the use to 
which it, or any funds accruing to it, shall | 
be devoted. All power of this kind will 
be in the hands of a committee elected by 
the congregation themselves from year to 
year.” Yet this is what is actually done 
in some cases. Several instances of the 
kind have recently come under our notice. 
In one, a leading member of one of our 
principal congregations, who had been 
requested thus to act on the trust of a 
new chapel, asked to be informed of the 
provisions of the deed, and on finding 
that they were of the kind we have stated, 
at once wrote declining to be appointed ; 
and the following passage from the letter 
in which his reasons are given is worth 
quoting :— ‘ 

I am sorry to find it is nota trust I can accept, 
as it seems that anyone acting under it as trustee 
would merely take the responsibility of the actions 
of others, for the trustees are to hold the property 
on such trusts, permit erections on the land, let the 
property, mortgage, excharge, and absolutely 
dispose of the property, in such manner, as the 
majority of the Congregational Committee for the 
time being may direct,—all rents, moneys, &c., to 
be at the disposal of this ever-changing committee. | 
When the trustees are reduced to four (or even two, 
if need be), the committee nominate others; andit | 
is expressly declared that this committee of nine 


to twelve shall “manage the affairs of the trust 
and moneys thereof.” 


We commend this matter to the atten- 
tion of ourreaders. We heartily advocate 
congregational self-government, but that 
is in no way incompatible with a certain 
ultimate control over the property of a 
congregation being in some body of rather 
more permanent character than an annu- 
ally-elected committee. By all means let 
us hold by open trusts, but such trusts as 
we have mentioned are for all practical 
purposes exactly equivalent to no trusts 
at all. 


LITERARIA. 


Mr. Deutsch, whose article in the Quarterly on 
the Talmud a little time ago excited so much 
attention, has started for a journey in Palestine 
and Egypt, connected with his studies for a work on 
the same subject, in which he has made consider- 
able progress, and which will be looked for with 
great interest. 

Nearly 3,000 copies of Sir J. Coleridge’s “ Life of 
Keble” were sold in the course of a fortnight after 
its publication. 

“Village Sermons on the Baptismal Service,” by 
Mr. Keble, which he entrusted for publication 
to his friend Dr. Pusey, are likewise in their third 
thousand. Of course they take high ground re- 
garding the efficacy of baptismal grace. The editor 
apologizes somewhat for their “ simplicity ;” and as 
an instance of this it may be mentioned that we 
have as an illustration of the providence of God 
over infants the rareness with which even careless 
nurse-girls let babies fall. Perhaps the venerable 
author was not aware that, according to a com- 
mon saying, he might have found another equally 
pertinent illustration of divine care in the way 
Pe yhich drunken persons, as well as children, are 
believed to be saved from injury. . 
In“The Age of the Martyrs,” J. D. Jenkins, 

‘B.D., has spoiled a good subject, to which we 


- should like to see full justice done. Unless he has 


had access to sources of information from which 
others have been debarred, he must certainly have 
drawn not a little of that which he supplies from 
his own fancy. Among a variety of similar mat- 
ters we should like, for instance, to know where 
he learnt that the “Mother of our Lord God,” as 
he styles Mary, “received the Blessed Sacrament 
from the hands of the beloved disciple ;” or that 
in Ephesus she “carried on the womanly tender- 
ness which she had worked in the homes of the 
Holy City,” and that in consequence “ there were 
those who went on from grace to grace,” and, as 
“she prayed, deepened in the likeness of her 
Son ;” or that she lived exactly fourteen years after 
his ascension,” and that then “ her body, unspotted 
and unstained, was saved from corruption, and 
taken into her glory in heaven.” Such are the 
kind of books with which High Church clergymen 
are trying to Catholicize the weak and uninstructed 
among Protestants. 

We have another attempt in the same direction 
in the re-publication of a work (printed in 1635), 
entitled “The Female Glory; or the Life and 
Death of our Blessed Lady the Holy Virgin Mary, 
God’s own Immaculate Mother,” edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley. As a taste of the kind of things which 
Mr. Shipley and his friends think worth reprinting, 
may be taken the following short passage about the 
Virgin’s journey to the mountains to visit Saint 
Elizabeth: “Here is a rare spectacle; Humility 
climing, a thing as contrary to the nature of it as 
it is to things ponderous of themselues to flie. And, 
to say the truth, whither should she (whose worth 
exalted her above all things else) go, but to places 
as eminent in scituation as she in sweetnesse of 
of disposition? Whither should this Eagle flie, but 
to the summity of the World? Sure I am, she 
could not sore above the pitch of her owne Value.” 
We are favoured with an account of the joy which 
was felt at her birth, not only by beasts, birds, and 
Tritons, but also by trees, flowers, minerals, the 
air, &c., and other like absurdities. And some 
“Anglican Priest” has been at the pains of pre- 
fixing to this farrago an “Essay on the Cultus of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary,” in which even the last 
development of the mediceval doctrine is set forth, 
and the Immaculate Conceptionas now held at Rome 
defended. The argument used is that Christ’s sin- 
lessness involves that of his mother, at least prior 
to his birth. If she had actually sinned, to cleanse 
from this would have required a special miracle; 
“in a word,” as the writer puts it, “a stronger 
application of the merits of Christ to remove the 
sinfulness of the act of sin, as well as the polluticn 
engendered by the habit of sin, than the infusion 
of such a habit of grace as would be sufficient to 
preserve from sin.” Is it not marvellous that men 
should go on wasting their strength upon idle 
questions like these, when there is so much sin and 
misery on every side of them crying out for 
Christian help and relief ? 
I Oa 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
WORK AND PRAYER. 


*Tis easier to work than be idle 
When God wakes the soul into life, 
And only by praying and working 
Can victory come of the strife. 
Tis easier to pray when you’re working 
Than to pray when you’re forced to be still, 
For work lends to prayer of its vigour, 
While sloth robs the soul of its will. 
Prayer moulds shapeless souls into beauty, 
But leaves them still prone to decay: 
Work kindles the fire of devotion 
And turns into marble the clay. 
Prayer searches the heart’s dim recesses, 
And brings hidden gems into sight; 
Work cleanses all stain from their lustre, 
And crowns the pure spirit with light. 
Work, wedded to prayer, is the pathway 
The noblest and truest have trod; 
Prayer, strengthed by work, lends the pinions 
That carry us home to our God. 
H.W. H. 


pe 
VOLTAIRE’S DEATH-BED, 


Mr. ScHuytrr, United States’ Consul at Moscow, 
has discovered among its archives a despatch to 
the Empress Catharine IJ., from the Russian am- 
bassador at Paris, dated 17th (28) June, 1778. In 
this despatch is a letter written by a friend of the 
ambassador, giving authentic details of the death 
of Voltaire,in whom the Empress was known to 
take great interest, and likewise of, the disposal of 
bis remains. 

It appears that exhausted by a debate’ at]the 
Académie, in which he had taken an active and 
eloquent part, Voltaire, on returning home, was 
smitten by excruciating internal pain, which he 
sought to alleviate by large doses of opium. 
Growing worse, Tronchin was sent for, and the 
doctor, not being acquainted with what Vol- 
taire had taken, ordered that Jaudanum should 
be administered. The remedy was fatal to the 
philosopher. While he was dying, the Duchess 
of Nivernois and Madame de Gisors, her daughter, 
extracted a promise from the Curé of St. Sulpice 
that after Voltaire’s death the Curé would publicly 


refuse to bury him. This refusal would be illegal, 
as Voltaire, when indisposed two months previ- 
ously, and at the request of his family, had made 
a formal confession to the Abbé Gautier, and had 
been reconciled to the Church by the Curé of St. 
Bulpice, the parish in which Voltaire resided. 
The Curé and Abbé visited Voltaire in his last 
moments. The dying man put his arm around 
the Curé, assuring him of his respect for him. 
“Sir,” said the Curé, “do you believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ ?”—*I beg that you will 
let me die in peace!” replied Voltaire. The Curé 
turned away, and intimated to the friendsfpresent 
that he abandoned the dying philosopher. 

Three or four hours later in the night Voltaire 
breathed his last, and then his friends and rela- 
tives understood that when a dying man was 
“abandoned ’” by his priest, he could not be buried 
in consecrated ground, and might be cast out of any 
grave, wheresoever dug for him. Voltaire’s body 
was at once embalmed, The heart was given to the 
Marquis de Villette, who placed it in his private resi- 
dence. Voltaire’s nephew, the Abbé Mignot, con- 
trived to smuggle the body itself outof Paris. It 
was decked in the dressing-gown and nightcap of the 
defunct, and laid at lengthin a carriage,so that it 
might pass for an invalid being transported to the 
country. A servant sat in the carriage with it. ‘The 
corpse was thus conveyed to the Abbey of Celliéres, 
belonging to the Abbé Mignot, who, with another 
nephew of Voltaire, M. d’Ornoy, and some friends, 
were on the spot, which is a few miles from Nogent- 
sur-Seine. Into a grave, eight feet deep, the un- 
coffined body was let down. Quick-lime, two feet 
deep, was cast upon it, and in a few hours the 
body was entirely consumed. Thus the end was 
gained of burying Voltaire in consecrated ground, 
and preventing the possibility of the body being 
cast out of the grave. The prior of the abbey had 
a funeral service celebrated in honour of the 
deceased in the abbey where he was interred, and 
similar services were celebrated in neighbouring 
churches. The diocesan Bishop of Troyes pub- 
lished his anger at this step; but the prior re- 
marked that he could not legally refuse the rites o 
sepulture to the body of a man who had duly con- 
fessed so shortly before his death. It was reported 
that the Bishop might have prevented what he 
only thought fit to censure. 

: RSea ae 
CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XVIII. 
cry “HARROW!” 
THERE was a scene the other day in the Scoteb 
Church at St. Helier’s, Jersey, which would have 
been interesting to an antiquary. It seems that a 
considerable party were opposed to the induction 
of a new minister, who was approved by the ma- 
jority of the congregation, and as soon as the 
ceremony had taken place, a Mr. Clark, one of the 
trustees, who sided with the minority, left his seat, 
and, entering one of the aisles and kneeling down, 
in the hearing and sight of the congregation, raised 
what is known in Jersey judicature as the Clameur 
de Haro. This is a form which dates as far back as 
the time of Rollo, a Norman leader in the ninth 
century. It is used on occasions of encroachment 
or invasion of property of any kind, and requires 
instant cessation on the part of the aggressor, under 
penalty of a heavy fine. The aggrieved party, 
kneeling, cries out, as did Mr. Clark on this occa- 
sion, “ Haro, Haro, & mon aide, mon prince? On 
ma fait tort!” The effect upon the congregation 
may be be imagined. Mr. Clark and his friends 
left the church, with the intention, it was said, of 
at once instituting the usual legal proceedings 
which follow the raising of the clameur. 
ACTING GRACE. 

At Clement’s Inn, grace after dinner is not said, 
but acted. Four loaves, closely adhering together, 
typical of the four Gospels, are held up by the 
occupant of the chair, who raises them three times 
in allusion to the Blessed Trinity, and then hands 
them to the butler, who hurries with them out of 
the hall with an alacrity which is emblematic of 
the freedom with which the Bread of Life is given 
to the world. This acted grace, it is almost needless 
to add, is of great antiquity, and clearly had a 
religious origin. 

MONKISH QUESTIONS. 

The Liberal Christian assures us that a book of 
theological discussions by some of the old monks 
has lately been discovered, in which these are some 
of the questions: “What was the shape of the 
wings of the Archangel Gabriel? Did Pilate use 
soap when he washed his hands? How much wine 
did they drink at the marriage in Cana? Are 
there any angels with baritone voices? Could 
Christ have changed himself into a devil or intoa 
pumpkin?” It is just possible that some of our 
theological questions may seem quite as absurd to 
our descendants, 

CANDID DEALING. xf 

In a correspondence respecting alleged intimi- 
dation at the Perthshire election, published in the 
Scotch papers, there appears the following letter to 
the Episcopal clergyman of Strathtay : 

“Lady Menzies to Mr. Temple. 
“ Farleyer, Aberfeldy, Dec. 1, 1868. 

“ Dear Mr. Temple,—Do you not think you might 
give up the afternoon service for some weeks? It 
is so dark and dreary, and as your sermon is only 
about a quarter of an hour long, and last Sunday 
I really could not follow it or make sense—perhaps 
from the rustling of your paper—it seems scarce 
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worth going out so late when one could read the 
service at home. If you think of giving it up 
please let me know, as we might then come down 
next Sunday morning. Tell Mrs. Temple I hope 
to call on her soon, and I am, truly yours, 
: “ A. B, Menzrss.” 

As the Pall Mull remarks, “ candid friendship 
could hardly go further. But if every member of 
a congregation had the friendly candour of Lady 
Menzies, what au ecclesiastical convulsion would 
follow! The compromise, too, of coming to church 
‘next Sunday morning,’ if the clergyman will only 
give up the dark and dreary afternoon, is charming 
in its natural simplicity.” 

OE ies eee 55 
THE POWER OF GENTLENESS, 


Ar a ragged-school meeting in Sheffield, the other 
day, the Earl of Shaftesbury said ladies would be 
surprised what effect they could produce if they 
would undertake to teach young men of the ragged 
and forlorn class. They would be treated with 
affection and with reverence. In one of the worst 
parts of London there was an institution which he 
visited. In one room he found about thirty-five 
men listening to the teachings of the daughter of 
a small shopkeeper in the neighbourhood. She 
was one of the prettiest women he ever saw in his 
life. He noticed that there was no one present 
but the young woman with those rough men, and 
said to the superintendent, “ Are you not afraid to 
leave my dear little friend alone with all those 
men?” He replied, “I am.” “Then why don’t 
you go to her?” “You mistake my fear. Iam 
not afraid of their doing her any harm. They love 
her so much that they would lick the ground on 
which she walks; but I am afraid some person may 
step in, and, not being under authority, or not 
knowing the manners of the place, may say some- 
thing impertinent to her, and if he did he would 
not leave the place alive.” 


71: 
A FRIEND'S ADVICE. 


on: 


An elderly gentleman, accustomed to “ indulge,” 
entered the room of a certain tavern, where sat a 
grave Friend by the fire. Lifting a pair of green 
spectacles upon his forehead, rubbing his inflamed 
eyes, and calling for hot brandy and water, he 
complained to the Friend that “his eyes were get- 
ting weaker, and that even spectacles didn’t seem 
to do them any good.” “T’ll tell thee, friend,” re- 
plied the Quaker, “what I think. If thee was to 
wear thy spectacles over thy mouth for a few months, 
thy eyes would get well again.” 


$a 


“SORROW AND SIGHING SHALL FLEE 
AWAY.” 
BY SARAIL WILLIAMS. 

Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 

How can it happen that these should pass 
Out of a world where the flowers lie dying, 

Out of a world where all flesh is grass? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Dear as the autumn, and fair as the rain.§ 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Will they then cease, and our souls grow dull ? 
Sluggishly somnolent, torpidly lying, 
Lapped in the calm of a deep sea lull? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Should we not long for the thundering main 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
All to be done, and our tears gone dry ; 
Never a thought o’er the boundary flying, 
Never a grasp as the clouds swing by, 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing 
All faded out, nothing left to restrain. 


Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
What would our days be cut off from these ? 
If, at the fairy mart, we were life buying, 
Should we not choose them, past things that 
please? 
Sorrow and sighing, sorrow and sighing, 
Take what you will, only Jeave us our pain. 


THE LIVERPOOL DOMESTIC MISSION, 


Tue thirty-second annual meeting was held on 
Monday, 8th inst., at the Mission-house, Beaufort- 
street, Pattie H. Hort, Esq.,in the chair, Amongst 
those present were the Revs. Charles Beard, B.A. ; 
John Brunner, Alex. Gordon, M.A.; John Shannon, 
C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Se. ; and Chas. Wicksteed, B.A; 
and Messrs. Thomas Avison, F.S.A.; Swinton Boult, 
C. T. Bowring, T. Chapman, H.J. Cook, J. T. Eller- 
beck, H. W. Gair, Thomas Gair, R. C. Hall, Charles 
Holland, J.P.; G. Holt, Henry Jevons, W. J. Lam- 
port, J.P.; Benson Rathbone, R. R. Rathbone, 
Robert Trimble, C. P. Melly, &e., &e. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
the more immediate object of their meeting that 
night, he imagined, was to express their sympathy 
with and their perfect confidence in their mission- 
aries. It was not for him to say much on this point, 
but during the past year certain things had been 
brought under. his notice rather more than they 
would if he hadnot been president, andit occurred to 
him to mention that there were some things which 
he himself thought might possibly be improved. 
First of all, the only use made of their large mission 


room was that once a fortnight, in the winter 
months, a penny reading was held there, and that 
every Sunday morning there was a service for the 
school, and every Sunday evening a service, at- 
tended by fifty or sixty adults, and perhaps twenty 
children. 
fifteen years, and—he did not say it in a spirit of 
fault-finding—he did not think they had any 
reason to be proud of their attempt to make a con- 
gregation there. 
the use of the room as a girls’ school would 
in any way injure it as a place of worship. 


The building had been in existence some 


At all events, he did not think 


With 
regard to the reports which were brought before 
them every year, it seemed to him—and he 
said this also without the least spirit of fault 


finding—that the report of 1869, with a few 


words altered, would do for the report of 1868 or 
1867; and he thought this required some alteration. 
He made no complaint against the missionaries. 
He thought the fault rested with the committee. 
He thought that they had no right to ask the 
missionaries for these reports, and that in doing so 
they were not doing them justice, for the main part 
of the work of the missionaries was not such as 
could be reported upon, He thought it would be just 
as well for the missionaries that they should not be 
called upon to report at any rate once a year, but 
that they should report only once in two or three 
years, and that when they thought it necessary 
to give a report they should then be authorised 
to give a much shorter one—(hear, hear.) The 
dealing of soul with soul was not work which could 
be expressed in a report. Again, he should like 
Mr. Shannon to give them his views about the 
working of the District Provident Society. The 
amount collected there was the largest amount 
collected by any centre in the town, and he be- 
lieved it took up nearly one-third of the time of the 
missionaries. ‘This was a very serious matter, and 
he had a feeling in his own mind that the work 
was perfectly suitable for any of the visitors—any 
of the laity—but that it was not suitable for the 
ministers, whose work should be entirely spiritual. 
He also thought that the “ Poors’ purse” was not 
exactly satisfactory. The giving of money or 
money’s value in an institution of that kind had a 
tendency—and he did not see how they could help 
it—to bring people about them rather for the sake 
of what they could get. The natural outlet for 
one’s own feeling at the sight of distress was of 
course to give relief, but he had doubts whether it 
was not doing harm. Perhaps Mr. Shannon might 
be able to clear up the matter. 

The Rev. Mr. Gorpon then read a letter from Rey. 
J. H. Thom, explaining the cause of his absence, in 
which the following interesting passages occur :— 

“¢ March 6, 1869, 

“«T especially lament not to be able to move the resolu- 
tion you and the committee have been good enough to 
send me, for I think I may say that I recollect no re- 
ports in which the great religious convictions and 
methods on which the mission rests have been more 
distinctly laid down, and I think it highly to the honour 
of our ministers that, conversant as they are with all 
kinds of misery capable of an immediate, though a 
superficial relief, they look only to deep spiritual reme- 
dies, and have so little faith in the power of money and 
of alms, 

“‘Mr. Shannon raises the important q estion of how 
far the children of the indigent might be brought to 
school by having the fees paid for them. This opens two 
inquiries—to what extent children are now uneducated 
because of the poverty of their parents in cases where 
there is any real desire to have them at school; and how 
how far the payment of the fees by others would 
secure regularity of attendance on the part of the 
children educated gratuitously; and how far it might 
yelax the efforts of those parents who now pay them at 
a strain, but who would not make the strain if they saw 
grounds to hope that some society would relieve them 
of the effort. There is an endeavour at present in pro- 
gress to get a society organised in Liverpool for the 
purpose of paying for the education of children whose 
parents cannot afford the school-fees, and it is very im- 
portant that the plan should be discussed in all its bear- 
ings; and that the success, or tailure, of other societies 
with a similar object, as of the one in Manchester, should 
be ascertained. For myself, I attach no permanent im- 
portance to the patching, or tinkering, of our voluntary 
systems of education ; but some years may elapse before 
a really national education can be provided and applied, 
by direct or indirect persuasives, and in those years 
something perhaps might be done, without too much 
accompanying evil in the operation, towards the educa- 
tion of neglected children whose parents fail to meet 
the simplest responsibilities of the relations they have 
assumed,” 


The Rev. CHARLES WicksTEED moved the first 
resolution, offering to the missionaries, Mr. Shannon 
and Mr. Jones, the cordial approbation and warm 
sympathy of the meeting. Hegavethem the most 
cordial tribute of respect, and he wished them 
every blessing from God Almighty upon their 
labours,and every encouragement from their fellow- 
citizens, their fellow-Christians, their fellow-crea- 
tures. He remembered once being present, with 
his old friend, Dr. Hamilton, at a meeting in York- 
shire of that description, at which were assembled 
a number of what were called town missionaries. 
The question at that time was rather new—it had 
become almost effete, he hoped, by this time—What 
was Apostolic Succession? The present Dean of 
Chichester, then Vicar of Leeds, Dr. Hook, was very 
great on the subject ; but Dr. Hamilton, in hisrough 
and witty way, solved the question, as he thought, 
very satisfactorily, for he said: “There is a question 
raised in our comimunity—Who are the true succes- 
sors of the Apostles ?” and, pointing to the men who 
were labouring amongst the poor and amongst the 
cottages and cellars of the district, added, “These 


are the true successors of the Apostles.” (Applause.) 
Now, he quite agreed with Dr. Hamilton, and he 
believed that inthe ministers to the poor! in this 
town they had true successors to the Apostles. 
(Hear, hear.) For himself, he felt almost a sense 
of shame at times at the position of an ordinary 
Christian minister in our large towns. He did not 
think it quite ideal to be the minister of a genteel 
religious club; he should prefer to be the minister 
of a congregation where rich and poor met together, 
knowing that God was the maker of them all— 
(applause)—and therefore it was that, though 
under the special and curious conditions of society, 
they were in a certain way driven to these necessi- 
ties, he did not particularly like them, and he was 
the more grateful for the supplementary aid which 
was given by institutions of this kind. With 
regard to the smalloess of the attendance at the 
evening service in the Mission-house, Mr. Shannon 
attributed it partly to the meeting which took place 
simultaneously in Mill-street, under the auspices of 
Mr. Jones, And he thought they should bear this 
in mind—when he (Mr. Wicksteed) first began to 
preach in Liverpool there was only one evening 
congregation in the body with which he was more 
immediately connected, and now on the immediate 
banks of the Mersey there were eight, six on the 
Liverpool side, and two on the other side; and he 
thought when they multiplied one congregation by 
eight they had no reason to despair. He was not 
at all sorry or surprised to find from Mr, Jones’s 
account that the amusements to which he had so 
wisely and sedulously devoted himself were not at 
present attended with the same excitement as at 
the beginning, because, as he said, there were so 
many more of the same kind abouthim, That was 
a proof of the success of his efforts to establish 
these kinds of amusement. He was glad to per- 
ceive that amongst other humanities fostered by 
the mission was window-gardening. Bacon said 
that the taste for gardening was the purest of all 
human tastes. He hoped, therefore, that Mr. White, 
Mr. Avison’s gardener, would be encouraged in 
the interest he had taken in this very useful de- 
partment of the mission. He thought that perhaps 
the most important part of the reports of the mis- 
sionaries, and the account they gave of their 
labours, was involved in that basis question—the 
employment of the poor. He noticed that Mr. 
Shannon remarked, and that Mr. Jones also re- 
marked, upon the pauperism arising not only from 
intemperance, but from want of employment. But 
the other question was a most serious one, and he 
begged to call attention to these remarks of Mr. 
Shannon :—“ The pauperism of Liverpool, and of 
most large towns, is rising to gigantic dimensions ; 
the labour market in most departments appears to 
be over-stocked, and it is becoming a serious 
problem to provide productive fields of industry 
tor those who are able and willing to work.” But 
perhaps the most extraordinary pine that was 
ever printed in any report was found on another 
page; and he characterised it in this way on this 
ground—that persons going about amongst the 
poor and sensibly affected by their wants, sorrows, 
and difficulties, were almost perpetually driven 
to administer relief immediately and impulsively. 
Mr. Jones says 


“Tam not complaining of the want of charity in any 
quarter. What I most deplore is the necessity for its 
exercise. Indeed, almsgiving, in all sorts of ways, 
appears to me to be increasing from year to year, de- 
moralising and pauperising the people in the most 
effectual manner. But no amount of material assistance 
that it is possible to give would be found adequate to 
meet the wants of the poor in this great town. Do what 
you will, pauperism will keep far in advance of your 
most extensive efforts. It has long been a settled con- 
viction with me, that in proportion as you extend your 
charities will you increase pauperism. When once the 
fences of self-respect and sol enetinnes are broken down, 
they are seldom again set up, A man who has lived upon 
charity, for ever so shorta time, is to some extent disquali- 
fied for seeking employment; and where the fact of his 
having been in receipt of charity happens to be known, it 
renders employment more difficult fo be obtained by him. 
Nor does this extended almsgiving injure only the receiver; 
in many cases itis quite as bad for the giver. It hasatend- 
ency to demoralise ministers, missionaries, and others who 
are the media of its distribution, It renders them the 
real beggars. Instead of setting in motion the re, ‘ly 
constituted machinery for supplying local relief, they 
supersede it by their incessant appeals to the benevolent 
public. You can scarcely take up a daily paper without 
your eye being caught by some absurd advertisement or 
whining letter from one of these gentlemen beggars-in- 
chief on behalf of pauperdom,” ‘ , 


He thought this was one of the noblest sentences 
ever penned in any report to a charitable society. 
Finally, he might say that the only way of meeting 
this great difficulty was first of all by liberating 
industry. He did think we hada chance of the 
sources of trade and industry being greatly ampli- 
fied, and of the expenses of this country being 
greatly diminished, by an administration which had 
Mr. Gladstone at its head, Mr. Bright high in the 
ministry, which had in it his old Yorkshire friends 
W. E, Foster, and James Stansfeld, and which was 


supported by such men as Rathbone and Melly. He 
thought they might leave them to deal with the 
political part of this matter, and as to the other, he 
hoped there was now a tendency in. mind 
towards relieving the pauperism of this country by 


a system of emigration. did n 


ee seed 
away from us the bone, musele, sew ers ol 
enterprise of the country. That would go of itself 
to some extent, and they could not help its but 
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ordinate element of society, which was now becom- 
ing pauperised amongst us, he thought might with 
advantage be helped out of this country; and for 
these strong reasons—that a very moderate industry 
and skill which was not in request, excepting in 
seasons of great demand in this country, was in 
request in the colonies. 

Mr. CHARLES MELLY seconded the resolution. 
However, as certain portions.of Mr. Jones’ report had 
been referred to by Mr. Wicksteed, he would ask to 
read one sentence, which he might say was the 
text of Mr. Shannon’s report. It was that “the 
Domestic Mission proceeds on the principle that 
the poor are not to be raised from their own 
condition by machinery alone, nor even by the 
operation of the best contrived laws, but by the 
contact of spirit with spirit, by the presence of a 
friendly voice, and a helping hand.” Every year 
did he (Mr. Melly) feel more strongly that material 
help went really no way. It filled a momentary 
gap, but it did very little permanent good. But if 
spirit could be brought into contact with spirit then 
some good would arise. He felt that, properly, the 
duty of all of them was to go into the courts and 
tender sympathy from their own spirits to the 
spirits of the poor. They did not do this. They 
might perhaps say they could not. They asked 
Mr. Shannon and Mr. Jones to do it for them, and 
he really believed those two gentlemen did it 
as well as one man could do a thing for another. 
But it would certainly be better if they did it them- 
selves. Day by day, at the meetings of the Central 
Relief Committee, he and all the members felt 
that they were doing very little good. They felt 
last year, when they spent £9,000, the money 
coming in so plentifully that it was almost forced 
upon them, that in many cases they had done 
harm. With regard to drink, Mr. Melly thought 
Mr. Jones was far below the mark when he spoke of 
two-thirds of the distress as arising from that cause. 
He (Mr. Melly) should be glad if he could in any 
wat assist what Mr. Jones so strongly advised—the 
early closing of public-houses. When all other 
shops were closed at ten o’clock, why should public- 
houses remain open to ruin the whole town? 
(Applause.) Having reminded the meeting of the 
arrangements of the Central Relief Society, by 
which meat soup was sold at one penny per quart, 
and sago soup at one halfpenny, Mr. Melly stated 
that those who paid for their soup at the kitchens 
were more worthy of relief than those who asked 
the nearest clergyman or Scripture-reader for relief, 
and obtained tickets from them. He looked with 
great fear on the action of the innumerable “poor’s 
purses” throughout Liverpool. The really kind 
thing to do was to find employment for the 
young. (Hear, hear.) There were many difficulties 
in the way of societies finding employment for 
older men, but the societies which helped girls into 
places where they had hard work to do, and boys 
into employment as messengers and shoeblacks, 
were doing far more real good than societies which 
merely distributed loaves and fishes. (Applause.) 

The resolution wus carried unanimously. 

The Rev. Joun SHannon, Mr. Jones being un- 
fortunately absent through illness, said, for him- 
self, and he was sure he could also say for Mr. 
Jones, that they had always received kindness and 
consideration from the friends and supporters of 
the Mission. He had always found it easier to satisfy 
the claims of the committee than to satisfy the de- 
mands of his own conscience. He often wished he 
had more physical strength, more tact and discrimi- 
nation, cA more moral insight, to grapple with the 
various evils he daily witnessed. He wasoften dis- 
appointed. and disheartened in his expectations 
of individuals, particularly those who had been 
long habituated to a reckless, thoughtless life. 
For that reason he often thought that the 
hopes of the future must centre in the young. 
It was on that ground that he had, during his 
labours, given some attention to the subject of 
neglected children. He had not seen the printed 
rules of the Manchester Education Aid Society, but 
he understood that its principles were pretty much 
the same as those which he had suggested in his 
report, namely, that the schools which were now 
in operation were to be utilised, and that town 
missionaries, Scripture readers, and all those who 
were now engaged in similar work were to seek 
out for neglected children and recommend them; 
that when the parent or parents, or guardians 
(if the child were an orphan), were very desti- 
tute, the Education Aid Society was to pay the 
school fees; but where the case was not one 
of such extreme destitution, half the fees were 
to be paid by the society, and that the parents or 
guardians might choose the school, whether national 
or British, or Roman Catholic, to which they would 
wish their children to go. He sincerely com- 
nended this subject to the consideration and atten- 
tion of the friends and supporters of the society— 

e who might be able to lend a helping hand to 

this good work. With respect to the collection for 
he Provident Society, to which their president had 
he would say that the collection did not 
ey interfere with his duties. (Hear, hear.) 
: ion of the money was brought to the 
— on Monday mornings and Monday 
ings; and he would also say with gratitude 
2 was very industriously assisted in that 
on by three ladies and one gentleman, and 
received the offer of the services of another 
pantbat evening (Applause.) This led him 


to say what he had stated on former occasions, that 
they could very easily emp'oy—in fact they would 
be thankful ro enlist the services of addiricnal 
labourers in almo t every institution which centred 
there. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed the regret which they 
must all feel in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Jones, which had been induced by the contaminated 
atmosphere in which he had to work. 

Mr. T, Avison remarked that the committee con- 
nected with the Corporation schools were now 
turning their serious attention to the provision of 
accommodation in the existing schools for the 
children of the poor. (Applause.) 

The Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON read the secre- 
tary’s report, which showed that the income of the 
year had but very slightly exceeded the expenditure. 

Mr. W. J. Lamport read the treasurer’s state- 
ment, and urged upon the members the importance 
- a moderate addition to the annual subscription 

ist. 

The Rev. C. BrarpD moved—* That the report 
from the committee be received, and the treasurer’s 
accounts, as now read, having been audited, be 
paid.” He thought the ragged schools connected 
with that place were among the most useful and 
most satisfactory parts of the mission. (Hear.) They 
had passed through some difficulty that year. They 
had had a great bribery institution set up over 
the way. Every means had been tried to draw 
away children from these schools by the promoters 
of the institution to which he had referred. They 
had given the children dinners and clothes, but the 
result was that the schools were just as full as ever, 
and there were just as many applicants for admis- 
sion as ever there were. (Applause.) He thought 
no stronger testimony could be borne than was 
borne by that fact to the kind and character of the 
education given in the Mission schools. (Hear, 
hear.) In the next place, he wanted to say asingle 
word about the reports of the missionaries. He 
had, to some extent, but not to the whole extent, 
the same feeling as the chairman had expressed. 
The very essence of the value of their reports was 
that they should only say something when they 
had got something to say, and notat greater length 
than the absolute necessity of the case required. 
Therefore, if at any time they should feel inclined 
to abstain from making a report, he should be 
quite willing to put up with the omission on con- 
dition that they should try in these reports, as they 
did from time to time, to make a really valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the great social 
questions which pressed upon us all. He was not 
quite sure that he agreed with the chairman about 
the District Provident Society. It must be for the 
missionaries themselves to decide how far they 
occupied too much of their time with merely 
secular relations to the poor. But he was sure Mr. 
Shannon would agree with him that it gave their 
missionaries a natural access to the houses of poor. 
With regard to the education question, he had had 
some experience of the Manchester Education Aid 
Society, and he would tell them what was its effect 
in Manchester. Manchester had always been a 
centre of educational schemes, which six or seven 
years ago were dropped by mutual consent. The 
religious difficulty was altogether an insuperable 
obstacle in the way. Mr. Brotherton, a member 
of the Swedenborgian Church, and aman of the 
most catholic and wise benevolence—to which, in- 
deed he fell a victim not many years after—con- 
ceived a plan by which, as he thought, education 
might be promoted, and the religious difficulty 
entirely evaded. His idea was that they migbt 
form @ sociery consisting of persons of all denomi- 
nations, who should subscribe a sum of money to 
be applied to the purposes of education ; that they 
should then send out, not, as Mr. Shannon said, 
missionaries or scripture readers, but their own 
paid visitors to investigate the reasons why 
children in poor districts did not attend any 
school; that where they found the wages of that 
family did not amount to more than 2s. per head 
per week, that family should be considered a fit 
object of their assistance; and that the poverty of 
the parents having been ascertained by the strictest 
officia] investigation, they should receive a check 
which would enable them to send their children 
to any school which they may choose in the district 
where there was room. That was the way in 
which the religious diffleulty was got over. This 
work had been carried on for some considerable 
time, and there was no doubt it had succeeded in 
sending to school a very large number of children 
who otherwise would not have been sent. It had 
succeeded in doing a very large amount of good, 
he believed at a cost of very little harm; but one 
of the most important things it had done was to 
prove its own untrustworthiness as a complete re- 
medy for the evil which it was designed to contend 
against; because by actual experience of four or 
five years the startling fact had been arrived at, 
that a very large number of the children who did 
not go to school would not go to school even when 
they were paid for. A most remarkable fact to 
any one who knew, as he did, something of the 
public feeling in Manchester on this subject for the 
last 25 years, was that the logical force of the facts 
demonstrated by the Education Society had been 
such that it had actually swept away the religious 
difficulty out of men’s minds, and they would find 
at the present momentin that city High Churchmen 
and Low Churchmen, Independents and Methodists, 


men of every class uniting in favour of a compul- 
sory ani a secular education as the only means 
of getti 1 over the difficulty. (Applause.) He only 
wished vow to say a single word on the subject of 
Mr. Jones’s Missionin Mill-street. He did not know 
what the general character of Mr. Jones’s work 
was, but one Wednesday evening Mr. Jones asked 
him to go and preach for him there, and he thought 
that no service which he had conducted in Liver- 
pool had touched him and moved him so much as 
that. The service was held in a poor room over a 
stable, with no ornament about it at all. There was 
an harmonium at one end and there were benches 
down it; and the people came in straight from 
their work—the poorest of the poor, with no go-to- 
meeting clothes on, but ragged as they stood, and 
they listened with open eyesand open ears, and for 
once in his life he felt as if he were preaching the 
Gospel, really good news to those who wanted good 
news and were willing to hear good news. He 
never, certainly under any circumstances, came so 
fully into contact with the fundamental religious 
wants of human nature as he did in that room. He 
did not compare it with the services in this room, 
he did not compare it with anything ; but he did say 
that they should hesitate long before they closed up 
such a means of usefulness. (Applause.) He did 
not quite agree with Mr. Gordon that they ought 
not to allow a missionary to live down there. He 
did not think that they ought to allow the prudence 
of others to put a bridle on the neck of Christian 
heroism and self-devotion. If a man was willing to 
devote himself for Christ’s sake to the poor, let 
them not stop him; but he thought they ought to 
recollect that Mr. Jones had borne the heat and 
burden of the day for seventeen or eighteen years 
and was getting an old man—at all events, becom- 
ing advanced in life—and if it were possible for 
them now to permit him to pass whatever years 
were left to him—and whatever years were left to 
him would be years of hard work for the cause he 
had undertaken—(hear, hear)—if they could permit 
him to pass them in a somewhat purer atmosphere, 
and could permit him to have a few hours to him- 
self, free from the perpetual calls of the Mission, 
they would do no more than they ought for one 
who had done effectual service in the work they 
approved. (Applause.) 

Mr. TRIMBLE seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. CHARLES HOLLAND, in moving the Committee 
for the ensuing year, said he thought with Mr. 
Thom that they must look to higher and larger 
agencies really to meet the evils which they were 
there to contend against. He, like some of the 
speakers who had preceded him, had his hopes 
from the reformed Parliament. He quite agreed 
with his friend Mr, Beard, and he was very glad to 
hear his friend Colonel Trimble give his assent to 
the propositions of Mr. Beard, that in no other way 
could the educational wants of the country be met 
than by a resort to compulsory measures, and he 
was happy to think that public opinion was now 
gradually and surely settling down in that direction. 
He was very happy t? see that action had already 
been taken in the right direction on this question. 
He alluded to the movement which Mr. Rath- 
bone had, in conjunction with Dr. Taylor, of the Col- 
lege, taken in hand for attempting tosweep aportion 
at least of the twenty-five thousand children who 
were now wandering about the streets of Liverpool 
neglectedinto the schools,which it was said wereable 
to take in some seven thousand or eight thousand of 
them. The experiment was worth trying, and he 
trusted that it would be tried and prove successful, 
at all events in mitigating the evil to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. Swinton Bovtt, in seconding the motion, 
said he could not agree in all that had fallen from 
Mr. Holland. He was no advocate for compulsory 
education or for State aid to education. He asked 
those who were, to pursue their inquiries a little 
further than merely to count the number of child- 
ren who were absent from school, and to ascertain 
exactly what became of those who had been sent 
to school and educated at the expense of the State. 
He had heard a good deal that night about pauper- 
ism and the necessity for education, as if the one 
were the corrective of the other. But he had 
heard out of doors that there was more absolute 
want amongst a class of the community who were 
educated, and against whom an undue degree of 
competition was brought to bear, by a forcing 

rocess in education consequent upon State aid— 
ie meant the class of merchants’ clerks. He be- 
lieved that there was no class in the community at 
that time suffering more severely—not from poverty 
exactly—but from privation of a very serious cha- 
racter than that class. His fear was that they were 
working in a vicious circle. They were directing 
their attention to the lower classes of society, and 
they were taxing the lower middle class—those 
who were just able perhaps to educate their own 
children—in order to give excessive education to 
the classes beneath them, and to bring them up to 
compete with their own children. At all events, 
he thought the question was nct quite so simple 
as public opinion seemed to determine, nor was he 
quite clear that it was a subject which could be 
fully discussed there that evening. He had great 
pleasure in seconding the motion. 

After a few further remarks from Mr. P. H. Ratu- 
Bonn and Mr. C. T. Bowr:nc, the proceedings 
closed. 


INTELLIGENCE 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Thos. Leyland, 
one of the students of the Home Missionary Board, 
who retired from that institution in January last, 
has received and accepted an invitation from the 
Northumberland and Durham Unitarian Missionary 
Association to become one of its missionary 
ministers. 

“ CLERICAL DENUNCIATIONS OF UNITARIANISM.”— 
On Tuesday evening last, at the new Unitarian 
Chapel, the first of a series of five lectures was 
given in reply to recent denunciations of Unit- 
arianism by certain clergymen. It was announced 
that at the termination of the lecture the subject 
of the evening would be open to free discussion, 
and those clergymen who denounced Unitarianism 
were invited to attend and refute its errors. On 
Tuesday, however, there was no discussion. Alfred 
Balston, Esq., was the lecturer, and the following 
was the thesis: “That the Bible is the book which 
contains Divine inspiration, and is therefore of 
supreme authority, so that the mass books, rubrics, 
creeds, and articles of human invention are of no 
authority when they conflict, with its teachings.” 
Previously to the lecture there was ashort religious 
service. 

Guascow.—On Sunday, the 14th inst. at the 
close of the morning service a meeting of the con- 
gregation was held, Mr. J. Hay presiding, to receive 
the report of a deputation which had been ap- 
pointed to wait upon the minister of the church, 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey, respecting an invitation he 
had received from Birmingham. Mr, W. Teacher 
and Mr. James Smithells, on behalf of the deputa- 
tion, reported what had taken place at their inter- 
view with Mr. Crosskey, after which the secretary 
read a letter from Mr. Crosskey, placing his resig- 
nation in the hands of the congregation, and stating 
the reasons which had led him reluctantly to adopt 
this conclusion. Mr. William M‘Ilwraith then 
moved the following resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. A. L. Knox, and unanimously adopted, viz., 
“ Resolved, that in accepting the resignation of Mr. 
Crosskey, the members of the congregation desire 

‘to record their high appreciation of his zeal, fidelity, 

and ability, and their admiration of the upright and 
conscientious manner in which he has conducted 
himself in all the relations of life during the sixteen 
years he has been their minister; and, although 
deeply regretting his loss, they trust that in his 
new sphere of duty he may succeed in gathering 
around him as a congregation friends as sincerely 
attached to him as those from whom he is 
about to part, and that the blessing of God, 
whose fatherly character he has so frequently 
and so beautifully described in this place, may 
continue to rest upon him and those that are 
near and dear to him.” On the motion of Mr. 
Rankin, seconded by Mr. Virtue, the Committee of 
Management was instructed to adopt such measures 
as they might consider best for securing a successor 
to Mr. Crosskey, it being understood that their re- 
commendation be submitted to and approved by 
the congregation at a meeting specially called for 
that purpose. 
annual business meeting of the Sunday school was 
held. The Rev. Mr. Crosskey presided. From the 
annual report, the school appears to be ina prosper- 
ous condition—200 scholars on the roll, an increase 
of 40 since last annual report. The classes are 21 
in number, and the attendance has upon the whole 
been satisfactory. The treasurers showed the in- 
come of the school to be £31.19s.10d. The expen- 
diture £16. 14s. 9d., leaving a balance in hand of 
£15. 5s. 1. 

Hiypiny.—On Monday evening last, a congrega- 
tional tea party was held in the schoolroom to 
welcome the Rey. A. Rushton as the future minister 
of the congregation. Mr. David Shaw, of Park 
Lane, presided, and there were present friends 
from Bolton and other neighbouring congregations. 
Addresses were delivered by the chairman, Revs. 
M. C. Frankland, G. Fox, G, Ride, and A. Rushton. 

Lxrreps: RESIGNATION oF Rey. T. H1incks.—We 
deeply regret to announce that the Rev. Thomas 
Hincks, B.A., has been compelled by reason of 
declining health to resign the pulpit of Mill Hill 
Chapel, where he has faithfully ministered for 
upwards of thirteen years. Notwithstanding the 
year’s absence granted him by his congregation, 
Mr. Hincks feels unable for the present to continue 
his ministerial labours, and the step he has been 
obliged to take is a source of the deepest regret 
both to himself and his people. 

Lrrps.—On Sunday afternoon last, Mr. John 
Scott, as superintendent, presented Mr. W. H. 
Sands, on behalf of the teachers in the Mill Hill 
Sunday Schools, with a frame containing photo- 
graphic views of the Old Mill Hill Chapel and the 
present, and a portrait of the Rev. Thomas Hincks, 
B.A. Mr. Sands has been connected with the 
schools, as scholar and teacher, for upwards of 
fifteen years, and his leaving Leeds for Northampton 
was the occasion for this expression of esteem. 

Lonpon: Dr. Wirrism’s Liprary.—The Rev. 
P. W. Clayden, the recently chosen minister of the 
Free Christian Church, Kentish Town, was on 
Tuesday last elected a trustee of Dr. Williams’s 
Library, succeeding to Rev. James Martineau who 
lately resigned. 

MANCHESTER: RocuDALE Roap Mission.—On 
Sunday last, the annual school sermons were 
preached—that in the afternoon by the Rev. 8. A. 


On the same evening the seventh ; 
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Steinthal, and that in the evening by the Rev. 
William Gaskell, M.A. The congregations were gocd 
on both occasions, and the collections amounted to 
£13.03. 13d. On Monday evening, the annual congre- 
gational tea meeting was held; about 120 persons 
present. Eddowes Bowman, Esq., M.A., presided. 
A very interesting report was read by Mr. James 
Dore, the secretary, after which the Rev. B. Walker, 
the present minister, delivered a short and 
appropriate address. Mr. D. Thompson then pre- 
sented to Mr. Dore a neatly-engrossed address for 
the services he had rendered to the institution 
during the past year. Addresses were then deli- 
vered by the Revs. S. A. Steinthal, W. H. Herford, 
B.A., and H. Williamson; Messrs. Dore, Bensor, 
Jones, and Challoner, and the chairmen. 

Mosstry.—On Saturday evening last, March 13, 
the members of the Mutual Improvement Society 
in connection with the above school held their 
annual tea-party; the Rev. Daniel Berry presiding. 
Addresses were delivered by John Heys, of Man- 
chester, Jonathan N. Lawton, of Heyrod, and by 
members of the society. The society is in good 
condition, numbering thirty-one members, showing 
an increase of fourteen over the previous year. 

PatsLEY.—The congregation here held their annual 
soiree in the chapel on the evening of last Friday, 
the Rey. H. W. Crosskey in the chair. With music 
and song and a few brief speeches the evening was 
passed in a very agreeable manner. There were 
about 70 present. 

ToDMORDEN.—On the evening of Sunday last, the 
Rev. L. Taplin closed the course of lectures which 
have been delivered during the winter months with 
great success. At the end of his address he made 
the gratifying announcement that the new church 
built by the Messrs. Fielden, which forms so great 
an ornament to the town and neighbourhood, will 
be opened for public worship on Wednesday the 7th 
of April. We hope soon to announce full particulars 
as to the opening services. 

WARRENPOINT, InELAND.—The Rev. John Jen- 
nings, B.A., who bas preached at Frenchay for 
upwards of four years, was installed here on the 
7th inst. as minister of the Narrowater Remonstrant 
Congregation, by the Armagh Presbytery. The 
Rev. F. M‘Cammon preached the sermon, from 
Heb. vi. 1. The Rev. W. Crozier, M.A., put the 
questions to the society, and the minister, Mr. 
Jennings, gave a statement of his belief and of his 
purposes in entering on the ministry there. The 
Rev. Samuel Ferguson offered up the installation 
prayer. The congregation then gave their newly- 
appointed minister the right hand of fellowship; 
after which the Rev. W. Crozier gave a charge to 
the pastor and his people. The Presbytery after- 
wards dined together. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. C.— We have already noticed the pamphlet in ques- 


tion, and have not room at present for any further 
article on the subject. 
8. P.—Too late, this week. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Bury: MAncHEster District SunpAay ScHoon ASso- 
CIATION.—Annual Meeting on Good Friday ; preacher, 
Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A.; service at 1030 a.m. 

Liverpool: Hopr-srrrrer CuurRcH.—On Sunday, 
morning and evening, sermons by the Rey. C. Wick- 
ee B.A., in aid of the Distvict Missionary Associa- 

ion. 

Tondon: FREE CuristIAn CHURCH, KENTISH TOowN.— 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
Religion in the Family, by the Rev. P, W. Clayden; 
subject, “‘ Family Loves and Duties.” 

London: Mix Enp,—On Sunday evening next, the 
Rev. J. K. Applebee will preach. 

London: PEckKHAM.—On Good Friday, the anniver- 
sary tea meeting. 

Manchester: Upprr Brook-StREET.—On Sunday 
evening, the seventh of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 
H. Herford, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 

Manchester: Lowrr MosLEy-stREET ScHooLs.—On 
Monday evening, the annual meeting. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday next, Rev. W. B. Hughes, service at eleven a.m, 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘‘ The Turning Point,” the eighth of a series 
on the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” 

Southampton.—In the morning of Good Friday, the 
Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A., will preach ; in the evening, 
the annual tea meeting. 


Birth. 
HERFORD.—On the 17th inst., the wife of C. J. Herford, 
Esq., of Manchester, of a son. 


Warcinges, 


CRAWFORD—STANSFIELD.— On the 16th inst., at St. 
Saviour Gate Chapel, York, by the Rey. G. Vance Smith, B.A., 
Mr. W. H. Crawford, 6, North-street, Manchester, to Ann, 
cours of the Jate Mr. A. Stansfield, draper, Micklegate, 
York. 

DICKENS—WRIGHT.—On the 16th inst., Charles Warwood 
Dickens, Esq., to Phoebe Arrabella, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Richard C. Wright, both of New Oscott. 

FITZPATRICK—NIELD.—On the 8th inst., at Dukinfield 
Old Chapel, by the Rev. Danlel Berry, Cornelius M‘Dine 
Fitzpatrick to Anice Nield, both of Mossley. 

HITCHEN—LORD.—On the 6th of March, at the Unitsrian, 
Chapel, Newchurch, by the Rev. J. Kertain Smith, Mr. 
John Hitchen to Mies Mary Ann Lord. 

HOLT—ASHWORTH.—On the 4th of March, at the Unitarian. 
Chapel, Newchurch, by the Kev. J. Kertain Smith, Mr. 
Henry Holt to Miss Esther Mary Ashworth. 


LORD—HAWORTH.—On the 4th of March, at the Unit- 
arian Chapels Newcburch, by the Rev. J. Kertain Smith, 
Mr. John Lord to Miss Jane Haworth. 

ODGERS—HILL.—On the lith inst., at the Free Christian 
Church, Kentish Town, by the Rev. W. J. Odgers, 
ot Bath, father of the bridegroom, the Rey. J. Edwin Odgers. 
M.A., of Bridgewater, to Eliza Anne, eldest daughter o! 
Charles Hill, Ksq., of London. 


Deaths. 

THORNELY.—On the 5th inst., at Southport, aged 84 years 
Alice, relict of the late Alexander Wylde « Rorictne of 
Godley Vale, Hyde. 

HIGMAN.—On February 2nd, at Port Dover, Canada, in his 
80th year, Mr. W. H. Higman, late of Bath, Somersetshire. 

LATCHFORD.—On the l4th inst., at Astley, Ann, the be- 
loved wife of Mr, James Latchford, sen., aged 66 years. 


yee UCATION.—14, GREAT STAN- 
HOPE-STREET, BATH. 

Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADIES, whom she educates as members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facili- 
ties for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 

Referees : Rev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rey. T. Poynting, Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Week Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-Master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


a Now Ready, 
UI£T THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 
poetry from Du Bartas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
4 protege MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author, 
Address, 
1, Kersat TERRACE, 
' MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: Hamiltonand Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8yvo., cloth, 5s., 
F i ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. : 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


BR WRIGHT, Hstate Agent, Auctioneer: 
@ and Vaiuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


OR GOOD MIDDLE CLASS HOUSE 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, you had better visit 
ur send a list of your wants to 
KNEEBONE AND TIMMIS, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


Who are sellin ga good Knife Machine for 21s. or 80s. delivered 
to your ADDRESS. 


OMFORT IN WALKING 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 


respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
poe method of making boots at his new ses, No, 18, . 


all Mall, Market-street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, rs , 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. 
¢, Policies payable during 1itegh pean anna 
Ist. Policies payabie during Life at o: rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 3 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street and Fountain-— 
street, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 


HARLES P, ROBERTS, PLUMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR, 


138, ST. PAUL'S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. ; 1 


\ N 7ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bed: Warehouse- 
don, EC, 


men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


Oe a a en eet 
R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. P : 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Compline Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


PEN IN S VHA Bey 
Quarter casks, £10. 103.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
. Jd. HERFORD, 1%. Cooper-street — | 


IANOFORTESon SALE, Hire, Exchanged 
or Purchased.—LOCK RF, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of hase. — 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S THMPHRANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 

ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, ls. 3d. Sout ti 
§ | 

Dk ohh -.satea 


Various 
FOREIGN 8 P4 BM Tee. | 


4 


2 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. _ 
AATEEL AQUAVIT Danish, 

TAFFE '.—Danish. : 
BOURBON WHISKY.—From Kentucky, 
HOLLANDS GENEVA. Fj 
JAMAICA RUM. : 
COGNAC BRANDY. f 
Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in 
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K. APPLEBEE will preach every Sunday 

e evening at a quarter toseven, atthe Assembly Rooms, 

Beaumont-street, Mile End Road; the Morning Service will 
be continued as usual at 245, Mile End Road. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL— 
LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 
, of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work, ‘* Histoire 


du Dogme,” &c.; eighth lecture on Sunday next, March 28, 
W.H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE, 


IDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The THIRD ANNUAL MERTING will be'held at Cradley, 
on Tuesday next, the 39th of March. The Rey. D. GRIFFITH, 
-of Cheltenham, will preach; service commencing at eleven 


ae D. MAGINNIS, 
W. RB. WILLS’ } Hon. Secs. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING will be 
+held at Bury, on Good Friday, the 26th March, 
The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be held in the Bank-street 
- Chapel, and will commence at half-past ten o’clock. The 
SERMON will be preached by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., 
- of Gee Cross. 
DINNER will be provided in the school adjoining the 
chapel, at half-past twelve o’clock. Charge sixpence each 


person. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o'clock, 
when the reports will be read. The chair to be taken by the 
President of the Association, JOHN DENDY, Esq. 

DEPUTATIONS from the London, North Midland, Northern, 
and West Riding Sunday School ‘Associations are expected to 

) be present. . 

TEA will be provided in the school at four o’clock. Charge 
»sixpence each person. 

The EVENING MEETING will be held at six o’clock, when 
.E,H. GRUNDY, +, Will preside; and 

Mr. JESSE PILCHER will introduce the following subject 
for the consideration of the meeting; 

“On in pect 3 is oe Bey 
JOHN REYNOLDS, } Hon. Secs. 

P.S.—It has not been found desirable to arrange for a 
Special Train from Manchester. Theregular trains, however, 
are cheap and convenient. From Victoria Station via Miles 
Platting the cheapest route. 

Morning at 8 50 and 10 10, and through the day as on week- 

-days. Returning in the evening at 7 10, 8 40, and 10 10. 


ORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHUOL 
ASSOCIATION. 
The TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING will be held 
- atthe High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, on Easter Tuesday, 
March 30th. 

DINNER will be provided for visitors and friends at one 

o’clock. an 1s. each. 

The BUSINESS MEETING will be held at two o’clock, 
When the reports will ba read. The chair will be taken by 
‘RICHARD ENFIELD, Esq., the President of the Association. 
| TEA will be provided at half-past four o’clock. Charge 6d. 


‘The EVENING MEETING will commence at six o’clock, 
when Mr. W. CLARKE will introduce the subject for con- 
. Sideration by reading a Paper on “ Our Sunday Schools, Past, 
Present, and Future.” 
DEPUTATIONS from the London and the Manchester Dis- 
' trict Association will be present. 
, H. RILEY, Hon. Sec. 


TD UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


F Subscriptions from the friends of thecause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about $40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will be needed. Toward this sum the follow 
‘ing subscriptions have been received: 


£ 
Amount previously advertised 690 
George Buckton, Leeds ........ 
Joshua Buckton, Leeds .... 
George Yule, Manchester .......... no 
Thomas Gladstoue, Birmingham ....., sees 
Rev. J. Colston, Evesham ............. 
Henry Long, Knutsford.... 
R. D. Rusden, Manchester.. 
Rev. J. black, M.A., Stock a 
Rey. J. Drummond, B.A., Manchester .... 
James Seatou, Manchester......ceseceeevece 
Two Friends, E. K., W. H. ...... 
‘Mrs. Houghton, Knutsford .. 
_A. Peyton, Birmingham.... 
8. Robinson, Stockport ...... Beieee 
. John Booth, unacknowledged............ ae 


yes 
SOCORRO OMES 

waSScocoocosccooe®® 
eccoocooseossescosoocoocom 


. £72615 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
LAMSON, Lochee, 
ee; or Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


RAY LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN 
MISSION. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Mission will be 
preached, as follows, on Sunday, March 28th, 1869, when the 
simultaneous Collections will be made :— 

Accrington, morning and evening, Rev. J. T. WHITEHEAD. 
Ainsworth, morning and afternoon, Rev. J. W. RopGErs. 
Astley, morning and afternoon, Mr. RicwarpD CARLING. 


Bolton, Bank-street, morning and evening, Rey. J. Drum- 
MOND, B.A. 


Bolton, Commission-street, morning and evening, Rey. J. 
GAMMELL, B.A. 


Blackburn, morning and evening, Mr. Wm. Harrison. 
Burnley, morning and evening, Rev. GEORGE RIDE. 

Bury, morning and evening, Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A, 
Chorley, morning and evening, Mr. E. TuRLAND. 
Chowbent, morning and afternoon, Rev. A. RuSHTON. 
Heap Bridge, afternoon, Mr. J. REYNOLDS. 

Heywood, morning and eyening, Rev. JossPH FREESTON. 
Hindley, morning and afternoon, Rey. M. C. FRANKLAND. 
Newchurch, morning and afternoon, Rev. J. 8. GILBERT. 
Padiham, morning and evening, Mr. Wut. KNAPToN. 
Park Lane, morning and afternoon, Rey. JOHN ENTWISTLE. 
Preston, morning and evening, Rev. G. BEAUMONT. 
Rawtenstall, morning and afternoon, Rev. W. C. SQUIER. 
Rivington, morning and afternoon, Rey. J. K. Smira. 


Rochdale, Blackwater-street, morning, Rev. THomas CARTER; 
evening, Rey. JoHN Fox. 

Rochdale, Clover-street, morning, Rev. JoHNn Fox; evening, 
Rey. THOMAS CARTER, 

Stand, morning and evening, Rev. G. Fox. 

Todmorden, morning and afternoon, Rev. L. TapLin, M.A. 

Walmsley, afternoon, Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of the Mission will be held at 


Bolton on April 8th. 
DISTRICT 


ANCHESTER 

UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION IN CONNECTION 

WITH THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF PRESBY- 

TERIANS AND UNITARIANS OF LANCASHIRE AND 

CHESHIRE.—The simultaneous Collections on behalf of the 
above Missions will be held on Sunday, March 28th instant. 


CHAPELS. PREACHERS. TIME. 
Ardwick, Whitfield-st... Mr. DAVID GORDON ....6 39 p.m. 
Blackley ....ssetessetece Rev. E. COLEMAN .... {119 oa 
Strangeways Unitarian) Rev. BROOKE HER- {11 30 a.m. 

Free Church ........ FORD... ewatipe'gedi cs a0 6 30 p.m 
10°30 a.m, 


Cross-st., Manchester ..Rev.JAS. BLACK, M.A. 


Rev. W.G. CADMAN ....110a.m. 
Mr. HIRST.. ‘6 


Failsworth ......+s+0+- 


Platt Chapel, Rusholme..Rev.A.M.CREERY,B.A. 
BAST cessincccenen ected Rey. J. R. BEARD, DD. ..10 80 a.m. 
Salford, Ford-street ....Mr. ASHWORTH ...... 


Mr. BUCKLEY ©.......0.. 10 30 a. 
reeeesee*) Rey, BROOKE HERFORD.3 0 p.m. 


EST RIDING UNITARIAN 
MISSION. 


The usual ANNUAL COLLECTIONS will take place on 
Sunday, 28th of March, when the following Ministers will 


reach : 

BRADFORD.—Chapel Lane Chapel, the Rev. T. H. Smiru, 
of Halifax. 

DEWSBURY.—Unity Church, the Rey. Joon Tuomas, B.A., 
of Huddersfield. 

DONCASTER.—The Rey. G. WooLLER, of Thorne. 

ELLAND.—Christ Chapel, the Rev. JoHN BEvAN, of Pudsey. 

HALIFAX.—Northgate End Chapel, the Rev. R. PILCHER, 
B.A., of Bradford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Fitzwilliam-street Church, the Rey. C. 
Howe, of Dewsbury. 

IDLE.—The Rev. JosrrH SMITH. 

LEEDS.—Mill Hill a the Rey. G. VANCE SMITH, B.A., 

or 


o 3 
LYDGATE.—The Rey. E. ALLEN. 
PEPPERHILL.—The Rey. J. Exxis, of Elland. 
PUDSEY.—Mr. J. Pickxes, of Bradford. 
ROTHERHAM.—The Rey. Rost. SHENTON. 
SELBY.—The Rey. GEORGE JONES. 
SHEFFIELD.—The Rey. R. C. Jones, B.A., of Derby. 
THORNE.—The Rev. W. S. Smita, of Doncaster. 
WAKEFIELD.—Westgate Chapel, the Rev. A. W. WorTH- 
INGTON, B.A , of Mansfield. 
YORK.—St. Saviour Gate Chapel, the Rev. W. Buazesy, B A., 
of Rotherham. 
GOODWYN BARMBY, Secretary. 


QOUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church ae appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
see subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz. : 

The Southport Congregation ......se+++s «. £247 18 0 


Swinton ..... 


8. Robinson, Esq., Wilmslow ......++++ wows 500 
— Brooks, ae Hill Bank, Hyde........ ee 100 
John Harwood, jun., Esq., Bolton.......++. 5 0 0 
Miss Yates, Liverpool..........s.s005 sats LOO O 
Wim. Rathbone, Esq., M.P., Liverpool...... 5 00 
H. W. Gair, Esq., Live pool........ sdeaste® 2UOeGg 
Mrs. Holt, — Liverpool ..... 10 00 
Mrs. R. V. Yates, Liverpool : 200 
Geo. Wadsworth, Esq., Manchester ........ 700 
§. Hollins, Esq., Bolton ........0000ee+ ate 2 ORO 


£322 13 0 
cng fc ge will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
. THOS. HOLL. 


B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- | 


AND 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-strect, Southport. 
February 15th, 1869, Z 


RITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
THE APPEAL FOR EXTENDED EFFORTS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 
DONATIONS TOWARDS THE Extra £1,000 Funp. 
Donations and New Annual Subscriptions adver- 


TREC PS. Seca ea valde isnt teMcls eee ate eds dete’ cnacie £578 5 8 
Nettlefold J. H., Birmingham a Ink 6 
slack Rev. J., Stockport .... y 1.0 
Chadwick T. R., Stockport .. 026 
Dichie M., Stockport ........ 050 
Hindle Johns Stockport: <j. 0006. asic ccc cecces care ce 026 
Spedding James, Stockport .... 0 2 6 
Dickson James, NEwCastle ...cssccccseecsssceveoes 026 
Lowrie William, Newcastle ....seseccsesscessveeece 02 6 
INDIAN FUND. 

Donations and ig by pees £271 16 0 
ev. R. B. As } 
Rey. R, SPEARS, } Secretaries. 


18, Strand, London. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 

WAY.—EASTER HOLIDAYS, 1869—GOOD FRIDAY 
AND EASTER MONDAY.— HOLLINGWORTH LAKE.— 
The public are respectfuily informed that first, second, and 
third class RETURN TICKETS will baissued from Victoria 
Station, Manchester, for SMITHY BRIDGE and LITTLE- 
BOROUGH, on Good Friday, Saturday, and Easter Monday, 
March 26, 27, and 29. 

Fares for the Double Journey: 

Second Class. Third Class. 


1s. 6d. 
On Good Friday, trains will leave the Victoria Station as 


Special. Special. Special. 
615,.¥*8 15..*100..10 15..*10 55,.*11 5 a.m,.*12 0,.12 15,.*1 10 
Special. 
*1 50..20..3 30 and #40 p.m. 
Returning from Littleborough on Good Friday at 


Special. Special. Special. Specl. 
#4.45..*5 20.,532..*6 20..*6 40,.6 52,,*7 25..8 5..*8 30,.490 
Specl. Special. 


*10 0..10 80 and *110 p.m.; other days by any stopping train. 
Trains marked thus * will stop at SMIrHy BripGE Station. 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 

Manchester, March 10, 1869. 


ANTED, RENTS to COLLECT.— 


THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation 
as Nursery Governess ; references given.—Address, S., 
Post-office, Bolton. 


LADSTONE HOUSE Seminary, Upper 


Brook-st., Manchester.—Terms moderate. joy heerlen g 
April7th. Vacancies for Boarders.—Principal, Mrs. Royston. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
* The College,” Wilmslow. ‘ 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 

EP UCA TION —14, GREAT STAN- 
HOPE-STREET, BATH. 

Mrs. JEFFERY receives a small number of YOUNG 
LADIES, whom she educates as members of a family. 

Bath is considered a healthy locality, and offers great facili- 
ties for securing the services of efficient masters. 

Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery. 

Referees: Kev. W. Odgers, Bath; Rey. T. Poynting, Monton, 
Manchester; Rev. W. Cochrane, Cradley, Worcestershire; J. 
Murch, eee Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., 
M.A., late Vice-Master of University College School, London; 
J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. 


( ; OD Speed the Galatea, new National Song, 
by A. B. ALLEN, 3s.—J. Williams, 24, Berners-street. 


Neidonae ss BIRDIE MINE, by A. B. ALLEN. 


New Ballad, much admired, 24 stamps.—Boosey and Co. 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE’S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


3 fence agit ge Laie ) 
ust published, price ls. (post free 
ARTINEAU (Rey. James).—The NEW 
v AFFINITIES OF FAITH: a Plea for Free Christian 
nion. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE.—Now Ruapy, 
the VOLUME FOR 1868. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, rededges, &c., &c., 1s. 6d. per vol, 
: itto ditto gilt edges, 2s. Od. % 
Orders should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, A bert 
Square, Manchester; or to Mr. E. T. WHITKFLELD, 178, 
Strand, London. 


TANOFORTESon SALE, Hire,Exchanged 


or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. ‘Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d, Plain breakfast or tea, ls. 3d. 


By order. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The thirty-ninth anniversary of the Brahmo- 
Somaj was celebrated in Calcutta last month, The 
members consist of about two thousand youths, 
who are all educated in English colleges, and 
belong to the higher castes. They had a proces- 
sion for the consecration of the New Temple, whose 
objects were deseribed by Keshub Chunder Seng 
in the following words: 

“The One true God alone, the One without a 
second, shall be worshipped in this house. No 
created object, neither man nor any other 
being shall be adored or worshipped in this 
hall. Any books, relics, or symbols which 
any man, number of men, or nation may have 
observed with such unbeseeming reverence as has 
degraded, or may degrade, into superstition, shall 
be treated here only with that amount of consider- 
ation which they may deserve. No sculpture or 
painting for the remembrance of any person or 
persons shall be here preserved. All men, without 
distinction of caste, shall be welcomed in this 
building. No prayer or worship offered to man, or 
through the agency of any individual, shall be here 
allowed.” 

According to a correspondent of the Tablet, him- 
self a Russian, there are at least 200 sects in Russia, 
and they increase every year. The Stavovertzi 
alone, who cordially hate the national Church, 
number more than sixteen millions. Of the seventy 
millions counted as spiritual and temporal subjects 
of the Czar, there are certainly two-thirds who 
reject his creed and deny his pontificate. 

The Moniteur Universel publishes a rumour that 
the real Louis XVII. has just died in the Trappist 
monastery at Bellfontaine. Many years ago, so 
runs the story, two men arrived one night at the 
monastery, one of whom handed a small box to the 
Superior, with the request that it should not be 
opened till the death of his companion, who de- 
sired to spend the rest of his days as a “ religious ” 
in that asylum, and also wished his name to be 
concealed till after his death. This person bore the 
well-known features of the Bourbon family, and it 
is said that documents have been found in the box 
referred to which prove decidedly that he was the 
son of Louis XVI. Of course, if this account is 
true, we shall shortly hear further details concern- 
ing so remarkable a fact. 


Mr. Macrorie has at last been turned into a bishop 
under the hands of Dr. Gray. Not, however, 
without considerable opposition. At the Cape a 
protest was presented to the Metropolitan against 
the consecration, signed by 129 persons, and another 
from Natal, signed by over 1,260. The new prelate, 
who is to be styled Bishop of Maritzburg, left 
Capetown for Natal on February 2nd, and we may 
now look for squabbles between him and his brother 
bishop, “ whom the Church,” as Dr. Gray tells us, 
“has deposed from his office for grievous heresy,” 
but whose “teachings,” according to the Natal 
protest, “have never yet been brought to an issue 
according to the Jaws and usage of the Church of 
England.” 

An application, directed by the Charity Com- 
missioners, has been made to the Court of Chancery 
to try the rights of rival claimants to an endow- 
ment of upwards of £700 per annum, appropriated 
to Seventh-day Baptists at Natton, near Tewkes- 
bury. In 1595, Dr. Bound published a work that 
became the banner of the Puritan party, in which 
he maintained that Christians ought to rest on the 
Lord’s Day as much as the Jews did on the Mosaic 
Sabbath. But in 1628, the Rev. Theophilus Brad- 
bourne went further, and contended that this obli- 
gation attached to the seventh day, and not to the 
first. For this he was brought before the High Com- 
mission, and yielded himself a convert to the for- 
midable persuasions of Laud and his associates in 
that English Inquisition, But his views were taken 
up by others, principally Baptists, Many of the 
separatists, who had been clergymen of the Estab- 
ment, adopted them; and from the time of James 
I. to that of Charles II., the controversy occupied 
both the pulpit and the press. The title of one of 
the works on the subject is “ Saturday no Sabbath; 
or, the seventh day Sabbath proved to be of no 
force to the believing Gentiles in the times of the 
Gospel, by the law of nature, Moses, Christ. Being 
an account of several publique disputations held at 
Stonechapel-by-Paul:, London, between Dr. Cham- 
berlain, Mr. Tillam, and Mr. Coppinger, of the one 
party, and Jer. Ives of the other. In which the 
arguments and answers on both sides are impar- 
tially reeommended to publique view. By Jer. 


Ives, 1659.” A treatise of John Bunyan’s, published 
in 1685, seems to have given an effectual check to the 
spread of the opinions of the Sabbath-keepers, and 
henceforth it subsisted only in the organizations 
which had been previously formed, and in their suc- 
cessors in diminishing descent. The tenet, however, is 
still rife in the United States, where it has numerous 
adherents, who support two newspapers, and give 
other signs of life. 


The Guardian, while conceding the principle 
of Mr. Hadfield’s Burials Regulation Bill, takes 
exception to it on the ground of some omissions 
init. It would have been better if, instead of 
providing specially for those who are not members 
of the Church of England, it had distinctly 
asserted the right of all Englishmen not only to 
bury their dead in the parish churchyard but to 
call in what minister they please to officiate at the 
grave. The Guardian asks “if the churchyard is to 
be equally available for ministrations and cere- 
monies of all manner of religionists, which body of 
them is to keep the churchyard in order?” And 
we think it is only fair that all sects, who claim a 
right to interment in the parish burial-grounds, 
should contribute, in some way or other, to the 
expense of preserving them in a proper state, and 
making them more beautiful than they now often 
are. 

The Record says that Lady Herbert of Lea is 
canvassing in person} among the City merchants, 
at their counting-houses, for subscriptions in aid of 
a Roman Catholic college for “Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart,’ and suggests that she has had this 
duty imposed upon her as a penance. But, as the 
Guardian remarks, no one who has read her books 
could ever suppose that she found this work any- 
thing but a labour of love. 

A meeting was held at Sion College last week, 
the Rev. J. H. Coward, the president, in the chair, 
when an able paper was read by Mr, Henry Clark, 
of Liverpool], in which he advocated free and open 
seats in churches on religious, legal, economical, and 
historical grounds, and predicted that if a more 
elastic system be not adopted, by which the masses 
of the people could be attracted, the Church of 
England will be considered to have failed in her 
mission, and cease to exist asa State Establishment. 
An interesting discussion followed, in which various 
laymen and clergymen took part. 

The statistics of the United Presbyterian Church 
for the year 1868, just published, afford ajstriking 
proof of what voluntaryism can do, even when it 
has none of the mighty and few of the wealthy 
in its ranks. It appears that the total sum of 
£265,561 was raised by the various congregations, 
£205,815 being for such purposes as stipend, church 
and manse building, debt liquidation, and other 
strictly congregational purposes, and £15,746 for 
missionary and benevolent purposes. A comparison 
with the total income for 1858, shows that £100,000 
a year more is now raised than was the case ten 
years ago, The total congregational income for 
the ten years from 1858 has amounted to £2,314,793 
including a sum of £128,818, received by the 
Synod’s treasurer from individual members of the 
Church, but not credited to the congregations. 
The United Presbyterian Church differs from the 
other Presbyterian denominations in Scotland, in 
upholding the abstract principle that it is wrong, 
in any circumstances, to connect the Church with 
the State, all alliances of this kind being, in its 
opinion, unscriptural. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The correspondent of the Guardian gives the sub- 
stance of a Papal letter to the Archbishop of Paris, 
which, though dated 1865, has only just seen the 
light, and which is what may be called, in vulgar 
language, a tremendous wigging. The origin of the 
letter seems to have been certain official visitations 
which the Archbishop insisted upon making in the 
monastic establishments within his diocese, and 
which, as usual, claimed to be independent of epis- 
copal jurisdiction, and to recognise only the Roman 
authorities, The acts of the Archbishop were 
“reported” to Rome, and led to a communication 
from thence, to which he had evidently returned a 
sharp answer. It is to this reply that the Papal 
“objurgation” is addressed, After accusing the 
Archbishop of maintaining, among other similar 
things, that the Pope has no right to interfere in a 
diocese unless its religious affairs are in such 


| disorder as absolutely to require it, and that 


this intervention, except in such circumstances, 
is a violation of the divine right of every 
bishop to be sole judge within his own diocese, and 
converts it into a missionary district, the letter 
expresses the “astonishment, affliction, and agony” 
of the Papal mind at such sentiments, which 
“never could have been believed” had they not. 
come from the Archbishop himself. He is also 
accused of favouring errors which he ought to 
“reject with horror;” of violating one of the 
Canons of the Fourth Council of Lateran; of 
having been present at the funeral of Marshal 
Magnan, Grand Master of the Freemasons, although 
he knew that this sect were condemned by the 
Roman Pontiffs, and were “reversers of all authority 
of the Catholic Church and of civil society, and 
capable, if possible, of driving God himself out of 
heaven ;” and, lastly, of having sanctioned “the 
erroneous and pernicious opinion that the acts of 
the Holy See are not binding unless their publica- 
tion be sanctioned by the civil power.” The Arch- 
bishop can hardly look for a cordial welcome to the 
Ecumenical, even if he receives an invitation, 
except he mends his ways. 


A correspondent of the Liberal Christian, writing 
from Berlin, where he thinks some plan of co- 
operation might be devised between a small com- 
munity called the “Free-Fellowship” and the 
American Unitarian Association, says: 

“It is a mistake to speak of the Germans as 
Rationalists, or even Liberals). The masses are 
as indifferent to these tendencies as they are to 
the dominant form of Orthodoxy. Nor does 
Roman Catholicism gain ground. The people 
seem to have done with Christianity, and will 
doubtless remain so until it is presented to them 
in some new phase of beauty and power. The 
established churches — Lutheran Evangelical— 
are poorly attended, and usually by the hum- 
blest classes. The Dom, however, is packed 
every Sunday. When Schleiermacher preached 
here he explained how three classes came to 
hear him. ‘Students, maidens, and officers,’ 
saidhe. ‘The students, on my account perhaps, 
the maidens on account of the students, and the 
officers for the maidens,’ Students, officers, and 
maidens stil! attend, but many others are attracted, 
first, by the famous male choir of boys and men, 
which chants in grand and solemn movement; 
secondly, by the royal family, some member of 
which is generally present. The King, indeed, 
patronises the Church and theclergy. Probably 
be entertains a more sincere regard for its ordinances 
than does Napoleon for those of Catholicism, yet 
with both it is the policy of political wisdom 
to support a church. In the minds of my 
countrymen here there exists some uncer- 
tainty as to the ecclesiastical position of 


‘the King. One has been heard to pray that 


his Majesty might be turned from his errors 
to a knowledge of Christian truth, and this in 
close connection with a petition for the ‘heathen 
everywhere.’ Meanwhile a second thanked heaven 
for this defender of the faith. It is unfortunate 
for the progress of Liberal religion that the Church 
is so yoked with the State. Luther is made the 
turning-point of a political as well as religious 
reform. A political significance is attached to his 
life, which I think the Monk of Wittenberg would 
hardly acknowledge. From this unnatural union 
it follows that all attempts at religious emancipa- 
tion are made to bear a blame and suspicion which 
does not justly belong to them.” 


The Times’ Berlin correspondent gives a similar 
description of the state of religion in Prussia. He 
says: 

“There are plenty of orthodox individuals—nay, 
even some orthodox districts—to be found in 
Prussia; but the vast majority of the Protestant 
middle classes, and even a large portion of the 
lower strata of society, are estranged from the 
religion of their ancestors, and take no interest in 
the church or the religious lessons thrust upon the 
schools by church and government combined. 
Were Germany destined to see the notions current 
among her educated classes accepted by church 
and school, this would involve an intellectual 
revolution of an audacity and comprehensiveness 
never before witnessed in the world. It would 
be a leap from the sunny heights of faith into the 
dark abyss of scepticism. It would be the exchange 
of settled convictions on things of the other world 
for mere conjecture. It would be the resolve to 
order this world by the light of reason alone, and 
renounce all apprehension of the next. . . . Ina 
tightly-governed country like this, who can wonder 
that the Government should attempt to stem the - 
tide the course of which it disapproves, and the 
ultimate issue of which it fears? For the present, 
however, its exertions are as vain as they are easily 
accounted for. Amid the deafening din of politics, 
the latitudinarian stream flows silently on, threat- 
ening some day to inundate its banks, and change 
the face of the land more effectually th 
done by any merely political revolution.” 


“A Member of a Cathedral” gives, in the 
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Guardian, a sad account of the bishopless state of 
the South and West of England. He says:— 

“ At present there is not a single acting bishop in 
the great sees of Winchester, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester—nowhere, in fact, 
with the exception of Canterbury, in the whole of 
England south of London. In the largest of these 
dioceses this has been the case for many years; in 
others it will probably long continue to be so; and 
it must be superfluous for a Churchman to say that 
it both has done and is doing great injury. Spite 
of all his ability, valetudinarian habits and the age 
of the Bishop of Exeter have brought the diocese 
into a state most unhappy in itself, and which it 
will require years of energy and devotion to correct. 
Churchmen have too long agreed, from amiable 
motives, to be silent on this point; but the magni- 
tude of the evil has now become too great to be 
overlooked; and not only are the Dissenting 
journals loud on the subject, but unless something 
ean be done it will probably attract the attention 
of Parliament, and can hardly fail to be a ground 
of attack upon the Church.” 

On Lord Redesdale’s talk about “confiscation” 
and “sacrilege” in connection with the Irish 
Church Bill, the Pall Mall observes :— 

“Confiscation means the appropriation of private 
property to public purposes. But what is property ? 
It is simply a general name for the sum total of 
legal rights which a given person enjoys over given 
property. The endowments of a parish are subject 
only to one set of rights, the rights of the incum- 
bent, and his rights are confined to his own life- 
time. Give to every living man a full equivalent 
for the rights which he now possesses, and what 
property is left to be confiscated? Who loses any 
rights at all by an enactment that after the death 
of the present rector of a parish no more rectors 
shall be appointed? By the supposition the exist- 
ing rector and patron, if there is one, are compen- 
sated, and no one else has any rights at all. The 
laity no doubt lose the advantage of a public insti- 
tution which is no longer kept up, but this is not a 
proprietary right. If it were recognised as such, 
no reforms could ever be made at all, for all involve 
some degree of inconvenience. As to sacrilege, it 
is merely an ugly name which anybody can apply 
to anything he does not like, and which strictly 
means a particular kind of larceny foolishly distin- 
guished from other offences from which it does not 
substantially differ.” 

We are glad to find that the most influential 
portion of the press is decidedly against Sir Roundell 
Palmer's proposed test. We gave the opinion of 
the Times last week. The Saturday Review favours 
Dr. Pusey’s idea of a mixed university with denomi- 
national colleges, by which the principle of definite 
religious teaching would be secured without the 
reservation of any exceptional privilege to the 
Established Church. The Economist thinks that 
such a contract as Sir Roundell proposes, not to 
teach anything opposed to certain ill-defined 
dogmas, cannot ensure that which he aims at—a 
religious attitude of mind, since this is sometimes 
found very marked in negative thinkers, while it is 
wanting in highly orthodox ones. And the Spectator 
says, clergymen of the Church of England do freely 
question, and ought to question, the divine authority 
of very much in the Bible; but Sir Roundell’s test 
would make them scruple to do so, Lay members 
of that Church do freely question, and ought to 
question, many of her doctrinal claims; but Sir 
Roundell’s test would make them scruple to do so. 
In a word, if it kept out fawer men, it would impose 
far more reserve on those whom it admitted. 


To Mr. Disraeli’s question, why, if the principle 
of the Irish Church Bill is admitted, the property 
of St. Thomas’s might not be distributed among the 
various London hospitals, the Pall Mall says a 
plain answer would be “that the endowments of 
the Irish Church are strictly national property, of 
which the Imperial Parliament is trustee for the 
benefit, not of any sect, but of the Irish people at 
large; whereas St. Thomas’s Hospital is a private 
institution, of which Parliament is not in any 
special sense the trustee.” But passing over this 
distinction, our contemporary asks whether the 
property even of St. Thomas’s Hospital might not be 
rightfully applied to different purposes, under some 
conceivable set of circumstances. It says: 

“No one wishes to interfere with it, because it is 
doing great good, and the money is on the whole 
far better spent than most funds of similar value. 
Suppose, however, to bring the case a little nearer 
to that of the Irish Church, that England had been 
conquered soine centuries ago by a race which de- 
voutly believedin homceopathy;imagine further that 
the richer classes in London were the descendants of 
this race, and preserved their medical creed, whilst 
the poorer classes altogether rejected globules, and 
held as a primary article of faith that Hahnemann 
was confined in some everlasting dispensary under- 
pegs eternal process of bleeding: blistering, 
and drenching as a punishment for his atrocious 


heresy. Under such circumstances, the hospital 
might probably have been seized by the conquerors 
and devoted to homceopathic doctors; it would 
not be able to fill its beds, and the endowment 
would be wasted in‘ maintaining a number of use- 
less doctors administering potions to a few rich 
people who could afford to pay for them them- 
selves. If by areturn to more liberal principles 
the conquering race should propose to divide 
the endowments amongst homceopaths and ortho- 
dox practitioners alike, or, seeing that this would 
lead to innumerable jealousies, should bestow 
them upon those purposes on which doctors of all 
faiths are agreed, there would, of course, beaterrible 
outcry about confiscation, sacrilege, and robbery, 
for medical orthodoxy is nearly as severe as theo- 
logical. But as the change would be manifestly for 
the good of the nation at large, we might certainly 
invite them to give a little more precision to their 
assertions. They would, as we infer from the 
parallel case, argue that the homceopathic people 
had in some way inherited the rights of the ortho- 
dox doctors, and that the rights were as indefea- 
sible as those of private property. We will omit 
the little difficulty of proving that we really respect 
the will of the founder by applying bis endowments 
in support of principles radically opposed to bis 
own, and proceed to the fundamental question of 
the validity of the claim in any case. Supposing, 
that is, for the sake of argument, that we are really 
respecting the intentions of the original founder (a 
concession which is by no means applicable to 
the case of the Irish Church) we must still ask 
whether those intentions ought to be respected 
and, if so, how far. . . . . . It is obvious 
at first sight, that endowments are only useful 
under certain close restrictions, It is the most pre- 
posterous claim that ever was put forward that a 
gentleman who died in the fifteenth or the tenth 
century should be able to legislate for the nine- 
teenth century. Would any reasonable man wish 
to determine at the present day what is to be the 
application of a certain fund in the year 2469 a.p.? 
Or, if be expected that his directions would be 
observed with superstitious accuracy, would that 
be any inducement to him, as a reasonable man, to 
leave directions accordingly? If so he must be 
singularly ignorant of the results, of the practical 
results, of the benevolence of our ancestors.” 


In the debate on the disturbances in China, Lord 
Grey was considered by the anti-missionary press 
to have “ gone into the very heart of the question,” 
when he put the case hypothetically : 


“Suppose some Chinese missionaries were to 
preach Confucianism in Manchester, Birmingham, 
or any other of our towns, and they were to be 
maltreated by the people whose religious suscepti- 
bilities were offended, what would we say if a 
equadron of Chinese iron-clads appeared in British 
waters to demand satisfaction.” 

On which the Methodist Times, taking the case thus 
put, observes: 

“Tf it appeared that the Chinese missionaries 
violated no law which expressly excluded the pro- 
paganda they were prosecuting —for none such 
Jaw existed—and if such treaties did, however, 
exist, as seemed at least to tolerate that sort of 
thing, and the missionaries in all other respects 
behaved themselves in a peaceable manner, their 
preaching Confucianism excepted, the British muni- 
cipal law would protect them against such maltreat- 
ment, and if it didn’t, through official connivance, 
what justification could we allege, and what would be 
the ground of our protest against the demand for 
satisfaction? But the case omits a most important 
element. His lordship forgets that the interests of 
the Christian propaganda are identified with the 
practice and belief of thousands of Chinese citizens 
who have become true Christians, and they may, 
and doubtless do, wish for the continuance of 
missionary labour in their midst. Some of our 
Manchester or Birmingham men might really 
desire to hear what the Confucian apostles had to 
say for themselves, and to expose the gratification 
of that desire to mob-violence would be to fail in 
securing for the men who cherished it the exercise 
6f a right which certainly does not transcend the 
object of the civil law or the functions of its 
magistracy.” 

Referring to some remarks of the Zimes and the 
Pall Mall on the same subject, the English Inde- 
pendent says :— 

“Tt is unfortunate for these flippant writers that 
the exigencies of the case should have required 
them to apply their defamation particularly to 
missionaries in China. Who introduced us to the 
knowledge of the Chinese language? To whom 
are these critics indebted for their knowledge of 
‘the singular fabric of Chinese civilisation ? Did 
they ever hear of Morrison, Milne, Medhurst, 
Legge, and Lockhart? Who, according to the late 
Mr. Cooke, the writer of the interesting letters in 
the Times on China a few years back, has more 
acquaintance with the habits of the Chinese and 
their modes of thought than any man he met— 
who but the Rev. Joseph Edkins, at this moment 
representing the London Missionary Society at 
Pekin 2” 


The English correspondent of the Wation, N.Y., 
in remarking on the Saurin case and the secession 


of the Marquis of Bute to the Church of Rome, 
says: 


“‘Convents have become so common in England 
within the last few years that their management is 
a matter of some importance. We are growing 
accustomed to the sight of Sisters of Mercy and 
priests perambulating the streets of London; and 
it seems to be rather the policy of Catholics to 
make a display of their numbers and growing im- 
portance. How far theirimportance really increases 
would be a difficult question. * * * There is 
certainly a tendency on the part of the aristo- 
cratic and fashionable classes to drift Rome- 
wards, if not actually across the boundary —omit- 
ting, of course, the large number who» drift the 
opposite way. Protestantism may be true or false, 
but itis a religion for tradesmen, whereas Catho- 
licism, false or true, is a gentlemanlike religion. 
That I take to be the opinion of the Butites, inclu- 
ding in that name the large number of people who 
indulge more or less in Butolatry. There are, as I 
need not say, many reasons of much greater 
potency which may swell the ranks of Catholicism; 
but the supposed vulgarity of Protestantism, es- 
pecially in its Dissenting forms, is one minor cause, 
which falls in with the general demand for a reli- 
gion more satisfying in an esthetic point of view 
than that to which we are accustomed. Meanwhile 
the intellectual part of the country alienates itself 
more decidedly from all traditional forms.” 


Bitterly as the Church News is opposed to Mr. 
Gladstone’s scheme, it yet admits that its effect on 
the spiritual health of the decrepit Church of Ire- 
land may be beneficial. It says: 


“Tf under such a system it cannot rise from its 
ruins, it must be because it is hopelssly enfeebled 
and all its spiritual strength eaten or rusted away. 
If for the future it should not have the best, holiest, 
most energetic men for its bishops, it will be its 
own fault. If sloth and ill discipline and heresy 
and disregard of all ecclesiastical order should 
prevail, it will be its own fault. If its sees should 
not be multiplied, its missions at home and 
abroad not active and apostolic in character, it 
will be its own fault. If its synods should be 
infrequent or cowardly or imbecile, it will be its 
own fault. If its services should be cold and stiff 
and unelastic, unattractive or ill adapted to the 
people, again we say it will be its own fault. A 
great opportunity is now placed before it of show- 
ing what it really is. The crisis is inevitable now, 
whether it be for good or bad, for weal or for woe. 
Let it spend no time in vain lamentations, but 
resolutely buckle on its armour for a noble Christ- 
jan warfare in the name of the Lord of Hosts. 
This we know, that, whether rightly or wrongly 
influenced, many in England would thankfully 
change their ecclesiastical prospects for those now 
opening before the sister Church of Ireland.” 


REMARKS ON THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM, 


Tuu Pall Mall thus sums up the most interesting 
part of Dr. Ball’s speech, which is regarded as the 
ablest. defence of the Irish Church that has been 
produced by the debate on Mr, Gladstone’s bill: 
“What you, the ministry, are attacking is not the 
Established Church in particular, but the principle 
of religious endowments in general. The Regium 
Donum and the Maynooth grant, at all events, were 
not intended to favour the Established Church. 
They were meant to promote religious instruction 
amongst Presbyterians and Roman Catholics. What 
you are establishing is the voluntary system pure 
and simple; but that system exists nowhere in 
Europe, and where it does exist, whether in its 
integrity as in the United States, or in a qualified 
form as insome of the English colonies, its results 
are by no means satisfactory. It is condemned by 
all authority, and in particular by Burke and the 
other writers who have followed in his footsteps. 
It fails to provide universality of instruction, 
because each denomination looks only to the 
interests of its own members. It fails to supply 
permanence of instruction, because in periods of 
coldness and depression its supporters flag. It 
injures the quality of the instruction given, 
because it makes the teacher dependent on 
those whom he teaches. It is peculiarly unsuitable 
for Ireland, because its principal advantage, the 
fact that it stimulates religious fervour, is in itself 
an objection to it in a country in which religious 
fervour is already far too abundant. Ireland, more- 
over, suffers from absenteeism, which the voluntary 
system would aggravate,” : Y 
Our contemporary then proceeds to examine this 
argument, and says: a . 
“The first great objection to it is that it neither 
proves nor tends to prove that the existing Church 
Establishment is a good or that it is not a bad 
thing. It may be proved triumphantly that a watch 
is a very convenient possession, but if your watch 
will not go, it is a mere incumbrance, and unless 
you can get one which will go, you will find it con- 
venient to go without a watch. Church Establish- 
ments may be excellent things, but it does not fol- 
low that wise men would tolerate, say,a Mahometan 
or Roman Catholic Church Establishment in Eng- 
land or Scotland. It would be as sensible to live 
with a wife who was unchaste in her conduct and 
intolerable in her temper out of respect to the 
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institution of marriage. It is better togo barefoot | jead amongst princes to look out for a new mitre. | world. The letters they write to the mother are 


than to wear tight boots. 

“ Apart, however, from this, which answers the 
whole of Dr. Ball’s argument, the particular asser- 
tions of which it is composed appear to us to be 
open to much criticism. The voluntary system, 
says Dr. Ball, is condemned by all manner of philo- 
sophers, and in particular by the ‘great and com- 
manding intellect of Edmund Burke. Till very 
lately none of the Scribes or Pharisees except Mr. 
Bright believed in it, and it is practised in no part 
of the world except America. Dr. Ballis obviously 
enough one of those persons who like big names 
and sounding compliments to persons of orthodox 
reputation. He is just the person to quote Burke 
and Mackintosh with appropriate adjectives affixed 
to their names, One might fancy him recommend- 
ing a young man to ‘form his style’ upon this or 
that standard author; but with every respect for 
him that is not the way to discover how the world 
is going. There are very many subjects, and this, 
we think, is one of them, upon which the talk is one 
way and the facts aretheother. Every one knows 
the passage in Burke about the Church of England 
‘raising her mitred head amongst princes;’ and every 
one also knows, or, if he opens his eyes and looks 
about him, may know, that Burke was never more 
wrong than in that very passage, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. At least, if he was right 
in his later ecclesiastical views, the whole course of 
legislation and of thought throughout Europe and 
America for the last two generations has been wrong. 
There are no movements to which a wise man 
ought to pay greater attention or respect than 
those which proceed from the tacit unexpressed 
convictions of the great mass of mankind in the 
face of the denunciations of eloquent exceptions, It 
is quite true that Burke and some other writers of 
inferior ability did exhaust the resources of lan- 
guage in reviling the voluntary system, in denounc- 
ing the growth of democracy, in singing the praises 
of crowns, mitres, chivalry, or other institutions 
which were, or which they believed to be, connected 
with them, It is no less true that the general cur- 
rent of thought and action all over Europe has set 
steadily in the opposite direction for nearly eighty 
years, and is gathering power every day. It is true 
that a purely voluntary system exists nowhere in 
Europe; but look at the steps which have been made 
in that direction since the beginning of the French 
Revolution. Look at Italy,Spain, France, and Austria. 
Is it not obvious to every one that the ideal towards 
which they are tending, for good or for evil, is that of 
a free Church in a free State? In America, where 
the tendencies of the age have had full swing, a 
pure voluntary system is the result. In the English 
colonies, where the institutions of the mother 
country still exercise some influence, the system is 
slightly—very slightly qualified. In England, as 
every one can see, we are moving with rapid steps 
in the same direction, though as yet the consum- 
mation is probably distant. In the face of facts 
like these, is it not better to try to understand why 
people are flying in the face of Edmund Burke 
than to look into the works of that ‘great and com- 
manding’ man (who did a good deal more in the 
way of commanding than in the way of being 
obeyed), for eloquent denunciations of their auda- 
city? If the voluntary system is so bad a thing, 
and if its defects have been so clearly proved, why 
is the course of events unmistakably tending in 
that direction? The question, we believe, admits 
of a very plain answer. It is that mankind are 
ceasing to believe in theological systems generally, 
and that for that reason they refuse to give pre- 
eminent public authority and dignity to the 
exponents of any particular system. Cloak it how 
you will, this is the real truth, and no amount of 
eloquent evasions or denunciations will alter it, 

“The arguments in favour of State recognition in 
some form or other of the truth of religion, if we 
assume the truth of any particular religious system 
to be altogether indisputable, are overwhelming. 
If, for instance, you had a nation composed of per- 
fectly sincere Roman Catholics, who believed in the 
truth of the Roman Catholic creed with as little 
doubt as a mathematician feels with regard to the 
subject of his science, the necessary and logical 
result would be that the clergy would be recognised 
as the sole authorised expounders of religious and 
moral truth, and that the State would act towards 
them under all circumstances upon that assumption. 
It is, of course, impossible to say what precise re- 
sults would follow from such a conviction in parti- 
cular cases. In some instances a perfectly Catholic 
nation might think it best to tolerate, in others to 
punish heresy. ‘hey might give different degrees 


of outward power, dignity, wealth, and influence to’ 


the clergy, according to circumstances, but so long 
as they continued to be of the same mind as to re- 
ligious belief they would recognise the Roman 
Catholic creed as the truth, and their clergy as 
the exponents of the truth whenever circumstances 
might call for such recognition. Such a state of 
things would no doubt have many great and obvious 
advantages. The imagination ean hardly conceive 
a mcoie splendid position than that of a clergy which 
did fully represent the unanimous convictions of a 
great nation as to religious faith, and which was 
consistently treated by the nation upon that foot- 
ing. Even Burke’s language about ‘ mitred heads’ 
would hardly look like an exaggeration under such 
circumstances, though it does look rather absurd 
when we apply it to Tomline raising his mitred 


Looking, however, at things as they are, it is obvious 
that such a notion as this is a mere dream, and 
cannot be expected in any assignable time to be 
anything else. 
deal is wide-spread and increasing religious dis- 
agreement. People differ widely, passionately, 
and irreconcilably upon the subject, and they are 
gradually getting to see that they must agree to 
differ, and must transact their common affairs 
upon some other than a theological basis, This is 
the real source of the vitality of the voluntary 
system. It is this which has prevented the estab- 
lishment of any new established Caurch in any 
considerable European nation for a great length of 
time, and which has made all the younger nations 
of the world adopt more or less fully the voluntary 
system. We are very far from being blind to the 
objections which may be made to it. It is quite 
true, as Dr. Ball says, that it lacks universality 
and permanency, and that it does not breed so 
good a class of clergy as a system of endowments. 
But to these and fifty other objections it is enough 
to reply, in general, that the voluntary system is 
founded upon and recognises the great fact that 
mankind are not agreed upon religious subjects ; 
that the differences between them are bond fide 
differences, and that they ought not to be made 
the ground of any political distinctions. 

“We do not mean to say that we advocate the 
voluntary system, especially in regard to this 
country. Where you have an Established Church 
which suits the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, which excites no animosity, inflicts no 
grievance, sentimental or otherwise, upon any 
living creature, and is recommended by great 
practical utility, it would be foolish to pull it down ; 
but the fact that the Church of England is an 
exceptional institution to be defended on the 
score of the exceptional circumstances of the 
country in which it exists, is one which it is 
impossible to deny, and foolish to try to conceal. 
No one would think of setting it up if it did not 
exist. No one can affect to say that circumstances 
may not arise which would make its destruction 
necessary. Be this as it may, it must stand or fall 
on its own merits, which may be discussed when 
the occasion arises. In dealing with the Irish 
branch of the Church, those who say you are 
asserting the voluntary principle are fully answered 
by the reply, in common cases the voluntary prin- 
ciple ought to be adopted, because the whole course 
of European and American thought and feeling is 
setting in that direction.” 


ENGLISH GIRLS IN FOREIGN CONVENTS, 


Tux Paris correspondent of the Post wishes to 
remind the public in England of the number of 
English young ladies who become Roman Catholics 
abroad, and then later enter occasionally a convent, 
and are lost to their parents and the world. These 
young ladies, he says, have almost invariably a little 
fortune, which becomes the property of the convent 
on their taking the veil. The financial part of the 
business is all arranged before a sister becomes a 
pensioner for life. I will narrate one of the many 
instances of an English young lady becoming anun 
on the Continent; or rather how two sisters, born 
and educated as Protestants, caused so much grief to 
friends at home. The daughters are sent to a 
school, a sort of retreat, where the young ladies of 
Italy are prepared for the world by an education 
which is almost exclusively religious, and where 
useful mundane knowledge is ignored. Themother 
does not visit the girls often, but sends them all 
they want. Two years pass over when mamma, 
who is now in Paris, hears from Augusta that she 
has become a Roman Catholic. Anne is called 
to Paris immediately, but is so inexplicably 
unhappy with her mother; looks ill and weeps, and 
has fits, and prays to the Virgin Mary. Well, it 
comes out that she wishes to become a Roman 
Catholic too. Mamma says, “No!” The girl 
runs away from the maternal home and cannot 
be traced. As time rolls on Augusta informs her 
mother that she has decided on retiring from the 
world, and has already gone through the pro- 
bationary steps. Augusta is now, observe, of age, 
and is mistress of £8,000. All that the mother 
has heard of the daughter since is by a letter 
which reaches her periodically on the saint’s day 
of her name from the pretty little nun (she was 
pretty, at all events, but not brightminded), say- 
ing she is very happy, has never repented, and 
prays eternally for her family. The other young 
lady turns up later in America, where she has be- 
come anun also. Now, here is the curious part 
of it. The superior of the convent in America 
applies to the mother for money for a dowry, as 
this young lady, on coming of age, contrary to 
expectations, has no claim on the father’s will. 
Anne had been born after the will was executed, 
and the father had not made any provision for tbe 
youngest girl. This was not pleasant to the finance 
minister of the little queendom where Anne had 
been taken in, as £8,000 was expected on her 
coming of age. No one knows to this day how she 
got from Paris to the United States. Up to the 
time I lost sight of Mrs. X——she had not paid a 
farthing, and declared she did not intend to do so. 
What may be the life of these girla—how they may 
be treated—will never be known to the outer 


The fact with which we have to | 


evidently dictated. I believe most English Minis- 
ters Plenipotentiary at foreign courts in Catholic 
countries have stories to tell about British subjects 
in foreign convents. 
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PROGRESS IN PARLIAMENT, 


Tue debate which has taken place on the 
second reading of Mr. Guapstony’s Irish 
Church scheme has been significant alike 
in its course and in its conclusion. More 
satisfactory even than the unexpectedly 
large majority of 118 by which it was 
carried, has been the manifest and almost 
conscious weakness of the defence. The 
tone of the Opposition was set by Mr. 
Disrarcti, in a speech as insidiously 
dishonouring to religion as anything which 
can be conceived. His chief argument 
practically resolved itself into this—that 
Established Churches hold with the powers 
that be, while in voluntary religious. 
societies there is always an element 
which, in times of political disquiet, 
intensifies and aggravates the discontent. 
This he exemplified by the position which 
has always been occupied by Irish Catholic- 
ism in relation to Irish disaffection. We 
already find it bad enough, he argued, to 
have one non-established and discontented. 
Church. Disestablish the Irish Church 
and take away Regium Donum from the. 
Presbyterians, and you will have three 
discontented churches instead of one. 
This, with a little sham philosophy and. 
false historical analogy, formed the staple. 
of a case the weakness of which probably 
no one felt more keenly than himself! 
We should be sorry to impute the same 
want of earnestness and reality to the 
general speeches of the defenders of the 
Irish Church. Sir Rovunpgrt Parmer, 
especially, infused into that side of the 
debate an element of high-minded and 
disinterested conviction which could not 
be without its effect in warming up Mr. 
Disrarti’s followers into a feeling of their 
being the champions of justice and religion: 
such as their leader’s tone was little caleu- 
lated to inspire. On the whole, however, 
we have reason to be proud of the contrast 
presented by the great speeches on the 
side of the measure. Mr. Briaur’s speech 
was one of the noblest that he ever de- 
livered, and lifted the whole question out 
the mud of party contention and expe- 
diency into the region of lofty political 
morality. The debates and the division 
upon it may be fairly said to have carried 
the question along stage nearer to its settle- 
ment. About that settlement there proba- 
bly has never been much doubt within the 
walls of Parliament. The members on 
both sides of the House know too well 
how these things go to have any real faith 
in fighting against a majority of above a 
hundred ; and when it was once seen that 
Mr. Guapstonn had solved the problem 
in a manner which took away the last 
hope of his party being weakened, as it 
has so often been, by division, the whole 
thing became merely a question of time. 
But outside the House, among Conserva-- 
tive associations and clerical coteries, and. 
especially among the Irish Episcopalians 
and Orangemen, avery different feeling has 
prevailed. They have worked themselves 
into a species of fanatical conviction that 
Disestablishment could never really happen.. 
Without any distinct conception of what it _ 
was they expected, they have persuaded — 
themselves that, in some way or other, 60 
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monstrous a scheme must be defeated, and 
looked to the head of their party for the 
unveiling of some strategic mystery which 
should, at the least, involve the question 
in such difficulty and confusion as would 
make any interference with the status quo 
impossible. Upon this state of mind a 
majority of 118 on the second reading 
will make a distinct impression. There is 
something tangible and unmistakable 
aboutit. It brings Disestablishment down 
out of the clouds of vague possibility to 
the level of distinctly approaching facts. 

We have great hope that this majority 
will have an eflect upon the fate of some 
of the other measures for religious liberty 
and equality which are now before the 
House. Chief amongst these is of course 
the University Tests Bill. This will be 
carried this year in the Commons by such 
a majority as the Upper House has never 
faced before in their summary rejections 
of it. We cannot but hope that, even if 
no very new lights of argument may have 
dawned upon their minds, they may begin 
to feel the effect of that conviction which 
is gradually coming to pervade English 
society that theological exclusiveness ofany 
kind in our national universities is some- 
thing quite behind the age, and can be no 
longer tolerated. Even Sir Rovunpsiy 
PatMer’s proposal to modify the measure 
willin reality tend to strengthen it. The 
force of his frank admissions of there 
being nothing to be feared from the aboli- 
tion of the present tests will not be really 
weakened by his proposal of a new and 
milder test of his own. He would require 
every professor to sign a declaration that 
in discharge of his office he “ will never 
endeavour directly or indirectly to teach 
or inculcate any opinion opposed to the 
divine authority of the Holy Scriptures or 
to the doctrines and discipline of the 
Church of England as by law established.” 
There is not, however, the least likelihood 
of his amendment being adopted. Such a 
compromise would not have been accepted 
by the last Parliament, still less will it 
satisfy the present one. But its serious 
proposal helps to mark the stage at which 
we have arrived. When it comes to fining 
down theological securities to such tenuity 
as this, the whole case may almost as well 
be given up. 


THE TRANSYLVANIAN UNITARIANS, 


Tum Rey. C. H. A. Dall gives an interesting sketch 
of our Transylvanian churches in the last number 
of the Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian 
Association : 

“On my leaving a pleasant party of Americans 
on the Danube, and striking off to take my chance 
among utter strangers, I felt a slight misgiving. 
Not wholly unaccustomed, however, to walk by 
faith, I was strengthened by seeing in the guide- 
book that Transylvania held ‘some of the most 
intelligent agricultural population in Europe.’ And 
in spite of the protest of an Orthodox brother, that 
I could not hope to find other than ‘an exceedingly 
corrupted form of Christianity,’ I resolved to go 
and see; staying long enough to explore a field as 
yet unvisited by any representative of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. Never was faith more 
amply, bountifully, overwhelmingly rewarded, with 
good measure, pressed down, shaken together and 
running over. The view of the city as you descend 
to it, almost spirally, from the surrounding crests 
of the Carpathian Mountains,is superb. It has not 
much to boast in the way of architecture, except a 
few elegant church spires; the finest of which are 

_ Roman Catholic. After an'hour of cleansing and 
café au lait, at a good hotel, the master of the house 
enerously volunteered to guide the stranger to his 
iends, My guide took me at once to the college. 
At its door stood half a dozen bright-looking boys, 
who eagerly volunteered to take me to Professor 
Benczedi’s room, across the street. They almost 
fought with each other for the privilege of rendering 
as er this free service. The professor greeted 
me cordially in Englisb, and presently took me to 
the bowed of Dr. John Kriza, poet and bishop, and 
resident principal of an institution which stands at 


the head of the one hundred or more schools, and 
three gymnasia (academies), of the Transylvanian 
Unitarians, The bishop reads English, but speaks 
only German, beside his native Hungarian ; which, 
you know, is not kindred to the German, but 
rather to the stranger speech of the Lapps and 
the Finns. The tall, black-eyed bishop smiled as 
he grasped my hand, and said he’d long known me 
through my work, He had much to ask about the 
Hindoos, after introducing me to his lady wife, and 
their daughter of ten years. Two of the professors 
happened in, and were seen at once to be highly 
cultured gentlemen, One of them, Professor Simen, 
from that hour became my best of friends, as brother, 
helper, and interpreter. He insisted that, as long 
as I could, I should occupy one of his three rooms. 
The salary of a professor is only £40 a year, and I 
dreaded encroaching; but he would not take no 
for an answer. Over he went to the hotel with 
Professor Benczedi and three of the collegians and 
all I had was soon brought and bestowed in one of 
his own sunny rooms, wherein I was torest, taking all 
meals unless otherwise engaged, with the good bishop 
and Mrs. Kriza. I was engaged out to meals more 
than half the time, among people as refined 
and intelligent as are found in our own Cambridge 
or Boston; as brilliant in conversation, as tasteful 
in art, as accomplished in song and instrumental 
music, as high in moral tone, and as earnest as 
ourselves for true reform and pure religion, 

“ . . . Sunday, May 10, my fourth day in Clau- 
senburg, I attended service in the somewhat too 
plain and homely church,—the only one, I believe, 
which Catholic bigotry has left to the Unitarians 
in Clausenburg. 

“This bigotry, however, is rather governmental 
(Austrian) than personal; and it is good to find 
that the “ four established” forms of Christianity— 
Calvinist, Lutheran, Catholic, and Unitarian—have 
not walked and worked together in Hungary for 
three hundred years, with their own Government, 
Queen, and Court at one time Unitarian, without 
training these sects to mutual respect and a kindly 
regard for one another. . After a very simply- 
delivered and, attentively-heard discourse from 
Professor Simen,—the men having their own seats 
and the women theirs,—a good part of the congre- 
gation adjourned to the College Hall to hear from 
their American visitor about the hearts and homes 
of their Unitarian friends west of the Atlantic, and 
something of the cause and its prospects in other 
parts of the world. Professors Simen and Benczedi 
were both active as mediators in this social and 
public conversation. On the day following, by the 
generous arrangements of friends, I was off on 
wheels, with Professor Benczedi, to visit as many as 
possible of the Unitarian schools within a circuit of 
thirty or forty miles. 

“Of the internal arrangements of the gymnasia 
and outlying country schools, I hardly dare to 
speak, everything being so sadly stricken and 
cramped for want of money. I saw a few decent 
school-rooms, especially those for girls. Some of 
the Unitarian churches in the country districts are 
without floors. They have not the means to cover 
the bare earth with boards, under the feet of the 
worshippers, nor afford a stove to soften the rigors 
of a winter longer and colder than that of England. 
Ought one, then, to be surprised to enter such a 
school-house as thatat Toroczko? Here the school 
numbered eighty-four boys. Of these, twenty-nine 
or thirty were present. The discrepancy between 
the roll-stick and the attendance was accounted for 
by “fever and ague.” One boy lay burning with 
fever in one of the fifteen sleeping bunks or berths, 
which lined the four low walls of about the least- 
convenient school-room that I ever entered. I can 
think of nothing like it except the forecastle of a 
coal-lighter or coasting brig. Fer the accommoda- 
tion of “ninety boys,’ here was a room eighteen 
feet by fifteen, whose ceiling you could nearly 
touch with your hand. No wonder the boys had 
fever! The door was only opened for air for my 
special convenience. Eight or ten boys I found 
were studying Latin, One hoped to be a minister 
of the gospel, and another an officer in the army, 
The New Testament was not memorised in this 
school; but the Catechism seemed to be much 
used. It was nowise deistic in its tenets, but rather 
orthodox. It clearly taught that Jesus was the 
only Mediator between God and men. 

“T have spoken of the struggling schools and 
churches (about one hundred and twelve churches, 
as many schools, and fifty thousand Unitarians in 
all) of our Transylvanian household of faith. Let me 
say no more, except that the whole people has 
been fused into one, by nineteen years of Austrian 
oppression, including wholesale robbery and 
massacre,—as when General Bem drove out the 
Austrians in 1848, and held his own for a good long 
year; and Austria let loose two hundred thousand 
Wallachs, like blood-hounds upon them, who 
burned and sacked and murdered, right and left. 
The Szecklers and the Modjors (usually written 
Magyars) are no longer the haughty aristocrats they 
once were, The lofty idealism of the now despair- 
ing and impracticable Kossuth has well nigh 
democratised the whole mass of Hungarians, so 
that they are now about as republican as ourselves, 
I repeat that our Transylvanian brethren are rich, 
both in iatelligence and faith. Sorely pressed and 
peeled by foreign domination for a score of years, 
a better day has dawned. Their constitution has 
been restored to them by Austria since her defeat 


at Sadowa, and Hungary has once more a parlia- 
ment of her own. For some years past our 
Unitarian brethren in Great Britain have had con- 
stantly in charge one or two students from 
Transylvania. And it is good to know that our 
Boston Association of Unitarian Ministers, in one 
of their recent meetings at Dr. Gannett’s, voted 
unanimously their willingness to extend a like 
welcome, and right hand of fellowship.” 


LITERARIA, 


Ir is stated that Baron Tauchnitz has already sold 
five editions of 5,000 copies each of his edition of 
the New Testament, which we briefly described 
and recommended a fortnight ago. 

Dr. Cureton, well known for his services to 
students of Syriac,a short time before his death 
discovered in the library of the British Museum 
three Syriac manuscripts—one of the date of A.D. 
474, one of the date of 512, and the third undated, 
but certainly to be referred to the early part of the 
sixth century—which contain the oldest Christian 
homilies known—sermons composed by Aphraates. 
a father of the Syrian church who flourished 
in the first half of the fourth century, a few 
years before Ephraim Syrus, hitherto the earliest 
homilist. Dr. W. Wright will edit the work, 
which will be in two volumes; the first will give 
the Syriac text, and the second a translation. It 
will form, an interesting addition to this class of 
literature. 

The Church ews, which was started by Dr. F. G. 
Lee, as the organ of the Disraelite Ritualists, does 
not appear to have made itself valued in proportion 
to its virulence, At a sale the other day, the copy- 
right of it, together with fifty sets of the back 
numbers, was knocked down at £30. The copy- 
right, and blocks of Dr. Lee’s edition of the Direc- 
torium Anglicanum, together with an impression of 
the book, fetched £47. A great number of copies 
of the Altar Service-books edited by him, were 
sold at various prices. One set, splendidly bound 
in antique morocco, fetched £4; but thirty sets of 
the small-paper edition went for 4s.! though the 
auctioneer suggested that, by omitting the preface, 
the work might be made available for use by men 
of any party. 

Two editions of Mr. Beecher’s “ Life of Jesus, the 
Christ,” are to be published in May. One will be 
an octavo of 800 pages, with four maps and a head 
of Christ, engraved from Leonardo Da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper”; the other will be royal octavo with 
maps, twenty large full-page wood engravings, and 
from fifty to seventy-five smaller cuts printed in 
the text. 

No series of public events ever produced in so 
short a time such a voluminous literature as the 
German war of 1866. As early as July 1, 1867, a 
catalogue, issued at. Prague, contained the titles of 
fifteen hundred works, comprising poems, romances, 
pamphlets, addresses, sermons, essays, diaries, ora- 
tions, histories, biographies, strategic treatises, maps, 
charts, photographic and lithographic collections, 
etc., each designed to illustrate some particular 
phase of the subject. Within less than a year 
after the armistice of Nicholsburg, there appeared 
sixteen biographies of King William and fifteen 
of Count Bismarck, besides several elaborate 
sketches of less prominent soldiers and diploma- 
tists, 135 histories of Prussia, 129 of Italy, 74 of 
Austria, 41 of France, 23 of Schleswig-Holstein, 18 
of Venice, 15 of South Germany, of Holland the 
same number, of Luxembourg 12, of Hungary, 
Frankfort, Denmark, and the German Confede- 
racy 9 each, of Mecklenburg 7, and from one 
to five of such minor states and municipalities 
as Wirtemberg, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Hamburg, 
Belgium, Tyrol, Switzerland, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Liibeck, and Coburg; and in addition to these books 
of biography and history, about forty volumes of 
military maps, topographical charts, and engrav- 
ings, all of which are elicited by the war, and 
designed to elucidate it. Since the publication of 
the above-mentioned catalogue, the German press 
has been pouring forth works of this class in a 
steady, though diminished stream, so that their 
number at present probably exceeds three thousand. 

Judging by the publishers’ lists, the readers of 
religious works in this country must be very nu- 
merous. For instance, “The Pathway of Safety,” 
a book of “council to the awakened,” is now, 
although it is but a few years old, in its hundred 
and fifty-sixth thousand. This is certainly a good 
many to sell of any book, and there are few that 
can in this respect compare with “The Pathway of 
Safety.” But the “Home Beyond, or a Happy 
Old Age” comes respectably near it, for it has 
reached its seventy-sixth thousand; and “The 
Early Communicant” even beats it; for that 
work—to be sure it is only a shilling volume—is in 
its hundred and sixty-second thousand. Behind 
these, but still far ahead of ninety-nine in a hundred 
of the best books that have a merely literary value, 
comes “Rend your Heart and not your Garments,” 
inits tenth thousand; “Noontide at Sychar,” in its 
seventh thousand; “The Shadow and the Sub- 
stance,” in its ninth thousand; “ The Life of the 
late Rev. Doctor Marsh,” in its sixth thousand; 
and the Rev. Mr. Moody Stewart’s “Life and 
Letters of Elizabeth, the last Duchess of Gordon,” 
in its eighth thousand. 

Mr, Dickinson, of Farringdon-street, is publishing 
the Rey. Henry Ward Beecher’s sermons in monthly 
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parts. He has also brought out, under the title of 
“The Foreign Protestant Pulpit,” translations of a 
number of sermons by some of the most eminent 
preachers of France, Germany, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland. 


EARLY METHODISM IN SHEFFIELD. 


In a speech at Sheffield the other day, the Rev. J. 
Hargreaves gave some striking facts showing what 
a contrast there was between the state of Metho- 
dism now and that in which it formerly was. In 
that very town, he said, and not far from that very 
spot, the great man to whom, not only Methodism, 
but the whole church of Christ was greatly in- 
debted, Charles Wesley, the writer of those inimit- 
able bymns with which they were blessed, stood 
and preached, and he had declared that of all the 
riotous mobs that ever he had met with in the coun- 
try—and he had met with some rough ones in the 
“black country’—Sheffield beat them all. Why, 
upon the occasion on which he preached an officer 
rushed up to him, after he had prayed that the 
Lord would have mercy on-some of the siuners 
around him and save them from the snares of their 
master, the devil, drew his sword and said, “ You 
have been calling the King, my master, the devil,” 
and he pointed his sword at Mr. Wesley’s breast. 
Wesley threw open his waistcoat and said, with a 
smile, “ I fear God and honour the King,” and the 
poor coward shrunk away, unable to injure the 
man so much despised. But that very night the 
mob of Sheffield tore down the Methodist 
chapel that had only a short time before been 
reared. It must have been one of the earliest 
chapels, for it was pulled down in~ 1743, and 
the first Methodist chapel was not built till 1739. 
In the morning, said Mr. Wesley, the chapel was 
found to be totally destroyed, not one stone remain- 
ing on another. The Wesleyans tried to get help, 
but there was no magistrate in Sheffield who would 
do his duty, and no help could be obtained. They 

~ sent to Rotherham, and they got no help from that 
quarter. They then appealed to the Judge at York, 
and he ordered that, as the magistrates at Sheffield 
had not done their duty and protected the Metho- 
dists, they must pay the cost of rebuilding the 
chapel. So that good came out of evil, for Mr. 
Sesles said they got a better chapel than they had 
before. 


UNITARIAN CHAPELS AND UNITARIAN 
MINISTERS. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 

For some years past there has been amongst us an 
increasing disposition to spend money on building 
handsome chapels, and on improving and adorning 
the celebration of public worship. A generation 
ago we had hardly one religious edifice with any 
pretensions to architectural beauty. The best that 
could be said for our best chapels was that they 
were convenient andcomfortable. Theservice was 
of a simple character, with little attempt at attract- 
iveness of ceremonial or of musical accompani- 
ments. Now, on the contrary, there are compara- 
tively few of our large congregations that have not 
handsome chapels; some of the more recently- 
erected buildings are equal, if not superior, to 
any of the religious edifices of their respective 
towns, and even small and country congregations 
are constantly putting forth efforts to obtain 
* houses of prayer” of an attractive appearance. 

Not a word can be said against this tendency. 
That the architecture of a chapel, the form of ser- 
vice, the music, and all other accessories should be 
as good as they can be made, that the imagination, 
as well as the reason, should be appealed to in re- 
ligion, is acknowledged to be most desirable; that 
there are men amongst us ready to spend their 
hundreds and thousands on the accomplishment of 
these objects, is a cheering proof of their value for 
the religion they profess. But as often as the 
acknowledged evil of the smallness of the salaries 
of our ministers is pressed upon our notice, the 
question suggests itself, as deserving careful atten- 
tion, “ Is there as much zeal displayed in regard to 
the spiritual head of each congregation as is shown 
for the material church and the musical parts of the 
service 2” 

It is evident that there may reasonably be 
expected to be some proportion between the sum of 
money which a congregation can raise for building 
a handsome chapel and the annual sum they can 
raise (if they choose) for the support of a minister. 
Yet the fact is that, in very many instances, there 
is a lavish expenditure on a building, there are suc- 
cessive improvements in the shape now of anew 
organ, now of an additional painted window, now 
of some new ornament to the interior or exterior— 
and all the time the salary of the minister continues 
the same. The expenditure on material improve- 
ments is not deprecated—long may it continue— 
this ought our peovle to do, but not to leave the 


other undone. In some instances, however, any 
proposal to improve the minister’s position is met 
with the objection, “ We have spent a great deal on 
building or improvements, therefore we cannot 
raise a larger annual sum.” The opposite ought to 
be the conclusion, A people that can spend freely 
to gratify their taste or their pride as to the chapel, 


| have the power, if only they have the will, to make 


the income sufficient for the wants of their 
minister. It may safely be affirmed that his salary 
should in every case be at least ten per cent on the 
cost of his chapel. The man who can give £100 
to a building fund can subscribe £10 a year, and so 
on in proportion of all others. Were this rule 
observed, we should not find a minister officiating 
in a miniature cathedral with a curate’s income. 

So much has been said in various forms about 
ministers’ salaries, that many persons declare them- 
selves tired of the subject. Itis no uncommon 
thing for men to be tired of being reminded of their 
duty, when they have no mind to perform it. As 
long, however, as the present evil continues to 
exist, it is sure to be talked about. Wehave many 
wealthy congregations, but few large ministerial 
salaries. It is easy to count on the fingers those of 
£400 a year, and not more than two or three can be 
found above that sum. Very many ministers struggle 
on with £100 a year,a sum not worth more than £50 
was a generation ago. In some cases even this is 
not regularly paid. What can we say, when the 
quarterly £25, which is the whole income of an 
educated man, expected to maintain a respectable 
appearance, is a month or two months beyond the 
appointed time in reaching him, and this simply 
through the negligence or carelessness of a chapel 
official? What must we think of congregations 
containing men of wealth, and yet content to raise 
only some £50 or £60 a year for their ministers? 
Can we wonder that under such circumstances 
there is an increasing dearth of ministers? 

In reply to such appeals it is sometimes urged 
that “ministers ought not to be mercenary,” and 
that “men who are really fit to be ministers will 
not be deterred by small salaries.” The answer is 
that without being mercenary, a minister must feel 
the want of money, and must be disheartened 
when he sees that his congregation care little for 
his comfort—do not even care to do him justice. 
If all his congregation were poor men, and actually 
raised for him all they really could, he would cheer- 
fully struggle on, content with the income, though 
small. But when there are members of his flock 
who show themselves ready to spend most lavishly 
on their own pleasures, who stop at no expenditure 
on their chapel even, but at the same time never 
take in hand to increase his income, he must feel 
as though his services are not rightly valued. 

There is only one remedy for this state of things. 
Funds to increase small incomes by grants to needy 
ministers, or to provide for their widows, however 
well meant, are only patching up the rent,—are asa 
fact made an excuse to the consciences of congre- 
gations which are sadly deficient in their duty. If 
the feelings of the laity can be aroused, if each man 
umongst us can be got to consider whether he is 
doing his part worthily, then the necessary steps 
will be taken, Whenever there is found ia acon- 
gregation one energetic member to take up the 
matter and agitate it among his brethren, the 
desired result is pretty sure to follow. Of one 
thing we may be certain—that all the handsome 
chapels, new organs, and elaborate decorations, 
fine music, &c., will never promote religious life 
where the pulpit is not worthily filled, and that a 
minister cannot accomplish the important task 
allotted to him if he is depressed by poverty, dis- 
heartened by the apparent indifference of his 
congregation to his personal interests, or placed in 
a social position below what he knows to be his 
due. 

It is a misfortune that on this subject it is 
necessary to deal with generalities, or the case 
might be much strengthened by citing special 
cases. A few such would be found in which con- 
gregations have taken a wise and right course and 
set a noble example, and a very great number 
could be pointed out in which, as long as the 
minister is content to go on, the people will let him, 
without ever considering whether they do him 
justice. Very few indeed are the instances in which 
a congregation actually does all that lies in its 
power in regard to the salary of its minister. Let 
this state of things go on a little longer and its 
natural result will be seen; the religionists who 
have refused to exert themselves to maintain and 


exalt the status of their ministers will reap as they 
have sown. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The American Presbyterian carries its meroy 
rather too far. It recommends that culprits con- 
demned to be hung should first have chloroform 
administered to them, since it is the purpose of 
punishment to remove the offender out of the way, 
and not to cause pain. It also suggests that it be 
introduced into schools when boys are to be flogged. 


The Rey. W. H. Milburn, the blind preacher, tells 
this story of Henry Ward Beecher’s absent-minded- 
ness : 

“Rev. Mr. , a Unitarian minister of Brooklyn, 
told me that one Sunday, having finished his own 
sermon, he dropped into Plymouth Church before 
the close of the exercises there. In reading the 
concluding hymn, Mr. Beecher, in a most original 
and Beechery vein, commented upon every line of 
it. My friend was struck with the remarks, and 
also with the oddity of their being made at all. 
The very next day he met Mr. Beecher on a ferry- 
boat, and told him how much impressed he had 
been with his comments upon the hymn. Mr. 
Beecher expressed the utmost surprise, and utterly 
denied that he had added one word to the text of 
the hymn itself. It was clear that the whole 
matter—and his comments occupied at least ten 
minutes—had entirely passed from his mind.” 


Dr. J.P. Thompson says that Mr. Beecher’s for- 
getfulness is oblivion of minor things through the 
pre-occupation of the mind in something more im- 
portant. He relates that Mr. Beecher, having pre- 
pared several letters for the mail, went to the post- 
office and called for the letters in his box, which at 
once engaged his attention. Returning home, he 
took off his hat, and out dropped the unmailed 
letters. To punish his forgetfulness, he turned 
back again to the post-office, walked up to the win- 
dow and demanded his letters. The astonished 
clerk replied: “Why, Mr. Beecher, you were here 
five minutes ago, and I gave you your letters; 
there is nothing in your box.” “ What a forgetful 
fool Il am!” exclaimed Mr. Beecher, and returned 


to his house, again to cover his’ shoulders with ~ 


letters showering from his hat. This time he 
gathered them into his hand, and holding them 
before his eyes, marched back to the post-office, 
and succeeded in depositing them in the mail. 

We take the following short but comprehensive 
prayer from the Liberal Christian. 

“ Great Source of all that’s good and pure, 

Heal thou my heart, my mind assure. 

O may I seek Thy love to find, 

Oh, may I Jove all humankind. 

Thy Holy Spirit on me pour, 

And when I faint grant Thou the more. 
Thou who art Trutb, Oh, make me true; 
Thou who art Life, my life renew; 
Thou who hast given all to me 

Help me to give my all to Thee.” 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke has begun a series of 
articles in the Atlantic, designed to show, by com- 
paring it with other religions of the world, that 
Christianity is fitted and destined to be the uni- 
versal religion. We give a short abstract of the 
first article, in which the question at issue is well 
stated, and the way likewise in which it is to be 
answered. The real question, he says, between 
Christianity and unbelievers is not whether our 
religion is or is not supernatural; not whether 
Christ’s miracles were or were not violations of law; 
nor whether the New Testament, as it stands, is the 
work of inspired men. The main question at the 
back of all these, is ditferent, and not dependent on 
the views we happen to take of the universality 
of law. It is this. Is Christianity, as taught by 
Jesus, intended by God to be the religion of the 
human race? Is it only one among natural re- 
ligions ? 
others, or is it the one religion which is to unite all 
mankind? The evidential controversy is thus 
shifted from a merely speculative ground to a basis 
of fact. The old apologists tried to show that 
Christianity was a necessity by disparaging all 
other religions. Judaism and Christianity were 
revealed, every faith besides was invented. The 
former were wholly true, the latter wholly false, 
and tended to make men sensual, cruel, and 
degraded. They were superstitions of the worst 
sort, having their origin in ignorance and wilful 
fraud. These views, which were generally enter- 
tained in the Jast century, and even in the first 
part of this, naturally produced a reaction, and 


heachenism has now its renaissance. The Vedas 


are talked about as though they were superior to 


the Old Testament, and Confucius is thoughta __ 


Is it to be superseded in its turn by 


Pies 


| arr 


little better than Paul or John. What is wanted 
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now is a candid comparison of ethnic, or race 
religions with Christianity. It is only within a 
few years that we have had the means for such 
comparison. Dr. Clarke believes that this will 
prove that most of the religions of the world are re- 
ligions of races, while Christianity is the only 
Catholic religion. None of the former has really 
made converts to any extent outside of original 
race lines, whereas Christianity has made converts 
among allraces. Then these ethnic religions are 
one-sided, each containing a truth of its own, but 
each defective, wanting some corresponding truth ; 
Christianity alone is complete on every side. Brah- 
minism, for instance, is complete on the spiritual 
side, but totally blank on the material side; it has 
spirituality but no morality ; God, but nothing else. 
Buddhism has man, but no God; earth with no 
heaven but vacancy; exemplary virtues, but no 
spirituality. The religion of China is all retro. 
spect, no prospect; all veneration for ancestors, 
but no hope for posterity; all routine and drill, 
but no spontaneity ; all morality, but no spirituality, 
and no God; all worldly order and comfort, but no 
heaven; so it inspires no progress, gives nothing 
for men to live for, and the nation has stood still 
for three thousand years, and its people commit 
suicide on the least provocation. ‘he religion of 
Persia is a battle between good and evil, and, like 
all conflicts, fights itself out at last, and falls from 
sheer exhaustion. The religion of Egypt was a 
deification of the vital force, the Divine principle in 
nature; and that of Greece was a glorification of 
the fair humanities—God as manifested in man. 
Christianity is the catholic, the universal religion, 
because it takes up all these elements, and repre- 
sents in one grand, harmonious whole all these 
separate strands of truth, And, finally, while all 
these ethnic religions are self-limited and all come 
to an end or degenerate, Christianity alone is capable 
of progress, development and unlimited adapta- 
tions. But this, of course, pre-supposes that Christ- 
ianity is not a system, but a life, not a creed or a 
form, but a spirit. 

The design has been formed in Philadelphia to 
bring the remains of William Penn from England 
to Pennsylvania, and to erect asplendid monument 
over them. % 

A Jewish writer in the Cincinnati Israelite argues 
in fayour of making Sunday the day of rest, in 
conformity with the custom of ether religions. He 
declares himself to be the “selected spokesman of 
a respectable and highly intelligent party” in his 
Church. 

Dr. Ellis, with whom some of our readers must 
have become acquainted on his visit to this country 
a number of years ago, has felt himself obliged, to 
the regret of his congregation, to resign the charge 
of the Harvard Church, in Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, to which he has ministered with great accept- 
ance and success for twenty-nine years. 

The Wation says: 

“Few Catholics in this country (the United 
States), whether rich or poor, are Republicans, and 
few ‘advanced’ Protestants are ever Democrats. 
In the case of the Auburn troubles between Bishop 
McQuaid and the refractory congregation, we see 
what is not now seen for the first time in the history 
of Irish Catholicism: the certain degree of liberalism, 
of practical political protestantism, which has been 
acquired by the men who turned Father Kavanagh 
out of the Church and ‘persuaded the Bishop to 
retire, after informing him that they were deter- 
mined to have a priest of their own choosing, and 


‘to submit no longer to the one-man power,’ is 
assuredly making bad Catholics of them,’” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
TOO MANY BOOKS, 


I wovutrp that we were only readers now, 
And wrote no more, or in rare heats of soul 
Sweated out thoughts when the o’erburdened brow 
Was powerless to control. 


Then would all future books be small and few, 
And, freed of dross, the soul’s refined gold; 
So should we have a chance to read the new, 
Yet not forego the old. 


But as it is, Lord help us in this flood 
Of daily papers, books, and magazines! 
We scramble blind as reptiles in the mud, 
And know not what it means, 


Is it the myriad spawn of vagrant tides, 
Whose growth would overwhelm both sea and 
shore. 
Yet, after necessary loss, provides 
Sufficient and no more ? 


Is it the broadcast sowing of the seeds, 
And from the stones, the thorns, and fertile soil, 
Only enough to serve the world’s great needs 
Rewards the sower’s toil? 4 


Is it all needed for the varied mind ? 
Gives not the teeming press a book too much— 
Not one but in its dense neglect shall find 
Some needful heart to touch 2? 


Ah, who can say that e’en this blade of grass 
No mission has—superfluous as it looks ? 
Then wherefore feel oppressed and cry, alas! 
There are too many books ? 
R, LEiGHron. 
er 
SHARP CONTRASTS IN EGYPT. 


THE visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
the Nile valley leads the Guardian into the follow- 
ing train of reflections: The aspect of every-day 
life is itself sufficient to attract the attention of the 
Western traveller. For he has come into the 
Eastern world and everything is new to him, while 
the pleasure of its novelty is all the more enhanced 
if he remembers that it still reflects the unchanged 
image of the most remote antiquity. The brown, 
half-naked fellabs working on the bank, the ‘les of 
women shrouded in dark-blue cloaks, bearing their 
water-jars on their heads and their infants astride 
on their hips, the solemn processions of laden 
camels, the creaking water-wheels emptying their 
buckets with slow labour into the little water- 
courses that irrigate the fields, are but reproduc- 
tions of the pictures painted in the tombs which 
line the valley thousands of years ago, and present 
to the gaze of the modern traveller the same scenes 
which were presented to Moses or Joseph or Abra- 
ham. But if the face of nature and the life of the 
peasant are unaltered, there are other sights to be 
seen on the banks of the Nile which tell of vast 
revolutions in kings and kingdoms, in philosophies 
and religions. Fallen statues, buried obelisks, and 
ruined halls, strange in their figures and gigantic in 
their proportions, recall an ancient grandeur and a 
vanished civilisation very different from that which 
the present ruler of Egypt is striving to impose 
upon his reluctant subjects. These, even in their 
ruins, are the glory and attraction of the country, 
and draw to it travellers and students from all 
lands; and these, of course, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales saw with a perfection and a 
facility which does not fall to the lot of other sight- 
seers. 

The passage up the Nile is in some respects 
a passage down the stream of history. When the 
Royal party visited the pyramids of Djizeh, they 
beheld the memorials of the earliest dynasties in 
the obscurest depths of Egyptology. When they 
landed at Denderah or Edfou they saw for the most 
part buildings. which only recalled the rule of 
foreign conquerors, of Grecian Ptolemies or Roman 
Ceesars. But when they spent three well-employed 
days amid the mighty remains of Thebes, they con- 
templated works which belonged to an intervening 
period, in which Egypt reached its highest point of 
power and magoificance. Long after the time of 
the first Pyramid-builders, but long before the con- 
quests of Cambyses and Alexander, a powerful 
dynasty fixed its seat in Thebes,—the No-Amon, 
situate among the “ rivers” of the Hebrew prophet, 
the city known to Homer as the City of a Hundred 
Gates, or rather Temple Porches. Chief among 
this dynasty was Rameses II., whose fame, under 
his Greek name of Sesostris, overshadows all early 
history as his enormous granite statue originally 
overshadowed all his city. His city is deserted, bis 
palaces fallen, his columns broken, his very statue 
scooped out to make Egyptian millstones; but the 
sands of the desert have at once hidden and pre- 
served the wonderful fragments,and Luxor and Kar- 
nak and the Valleys of the Tombs of the kings and 
priests who dwelt therestill maintain anirrefragable 
testimony to the greatness of the race who reared 
and ornamented and occupied them. These col- 
umned halls had doubtless witnessed many a splen- 
did ceremonial in the days of their conquering 
Pharaohs: they ministered to a very different spec- 
tacle under very different auspices when they were 
lit up the other day by the most brilliant agent 
which modern science has yet discovered for the 
benefit of a Prince and Princess of a Northern 
island, whose very existence was unsuspected by 
their former lords, Never was the contrast of 
ancient and modern civilization brought out more 
sharply. The land which formed the first cradle 
of art and science was visited by the royal repre- 
sentatives of the race which claims a place in the 
vanguard of the latest progress. Three thousand 
years separated the life of the one from the life of 
the other. The old dominion and civilisation had 
perished utterly, and one altogether new and 
strange had come in its place. A Western world 
had arisen as the Eastern fell, and shaped to itself 
a new life out of the materials furnished by that 
which went before it. And now, after so long an 
interval, the two were brought face to face. The 
changes wrought by the lapse of centuries were 
sensibly exhibited when the ruined columns of 
Karnak were illuminated by magnesium wire. They 
were perhaps even more intimately, if less strik- 
ingly, displayed when the prayers of the Church of 
England were read by the Prince of Wales two 
days before upon the waters of the Nile. How vast 
the interval which separates the infancy of the 


world from its maturity, how long the chain which 
connects the worship of the Pharaohs with our 
modern Western Christianity ! 

oo) 


AN OLD PREACHER. 


Ty an interesting article on preachers and preach- 
ing, Blackwood gives us a curious account of 
Father André, familiarly called “Le Petit,” who 
was afriar of the order of Reformed Augustins that 
preached during many Advents and Lents before 
Louis XIII. and XIV. He was a jester by nature, 
and used his talent in a fashion which is certainly 
staitling to the sober taste of a modern congrega- 
tion. But if the opinion of those critics who were 
nearly his contemporaries is to be trusted, he was 
much more than a mere jester. “He did not 
always make those laugh who listened to him (says 
Gueret); he spoke truths which sent bishops back 
to their dioceses and made many a coquette blush. 
He had the art of biting while he smiled.” Far from 
priding himself upon the Jaugh which he some- 
times raised when in the pulpit, he punished him- 
self for such indulgence of his natural humour 
by corporal “discipline,” and his private life was 
in all respects that of a devout and austere Church- 
man. A writer, who speaks of having been often 
present at his sermons, declares that he himself 
had never heard the preacher indulge in any of 
those buffooneries with which he was commonly 
credited ; and it is very possible that many current 
anecdotes of his eccentricities h: ve as little founda- 
tion in fact as some which are tu!d of a well-known 
modern preacher. Some of the best attested show 
that the Little Father’s jests must often have been 
carefully-planted home-thrusts to his auditors. 
Preaching on the casting out of the devil which was 
dumb—‘ Know you, brethren, what a dumb devil is? 
I will tell you; it is a lawyer at the feet of his con- 
fessor. In court, these gentlemen chatter like pies ; 
but at the confessional, devil a word can onedrawout 
of them—daemonium mutum —a dumb devil indeed.” 
Preaching before M. De Péréfixe, Archbishop of 
Paris, he saw the prelate asleep; he called out 
loudly to the Suisse on duty, “Shut the doors! the 
shepherd is asleep; the sheep will get out. To 
whom am [I to preach the word of God?” The 
Archbishop was very soon awake, and remained so 
to the end of the sermon. André had no liking for 
the Jesuits. He was requested on one occasion by 
them to deliver the usual panegyric on their 
founder. He complied, and in the course of his 
oration introduced an imaginary dialogue, in which 
St. Ignatius asked of Heaven a locality for the 
operations of his new order. “ Butjwhere to place 
you? The deserts have been assigned to St. Bene- 
dict and St. Bruno ; St. Bernard occupies the valleys, 
St. Francis the country towns. Where are you to 
be quartered?” “Ah! master (replied the saint), 
put us only in some place where there is something 
to get—in the large towns, for example—and trust 
us to do the rest.” Nor does André seem to have 
had a very high opinion of the monastic orders in 
general. From the pulpit of a monastery which 
had lately been struck with lightning, he returned 
thanks to heaven, which always “ took such care of 
its own.” “ Do we need further proof (said he) than 
what has just happened to this pious house in 
which I am preaching? The lightning fell on the 
library, and consumed it, without hurting a single 
monk, Had it unhappily struck the refectory, 
what numbers would have been killed! Don 
Dieu! what would have been the desolation ?” 


Rear Sern =e ed 
PILFERING A SERMON. 


THE enterprise of newspaper reporters at Washing- 
ton has always been famous. The following story 
was told lately in the “Correspondents’ Club,” 
which has been formed in that city:—At the 
funeral of the late General Baker, which was held 
in the White House, the correspondent of a New 
York journal, unable to get a ticket of admission, got 
down through a coal-hole, and after groping his 
way reached at last the East Room, directly in the 
rear of the officiating clergyman. While the clergy- 
man was engaged in prayer, the reporter observed 
a roll of paper in his hat. To seize it and fly was 
the work of a moment. When the clergyman 
turned to find his sermon he found it not. He 
attempted to deliver his remarks from memory, 
but made a wretched failure of it, much to the 
astonishment of the dignitaries who were present. 
The next morning he had the satisfaction of read- 
ing his discourse in the Vew York Herald. 

Ps a EE TS ee ae 


INTELLIGENCE 


Borron.—We understand that at a private meet- 
ing of a few members of the Bank-street congrega- 
tion, lately held at the house of one of their number, 
it was resolved immediately to purchase the old 
property which stands in front of the chapel, so as 
to open it to public view. A sum more than 
sufficient for the purpose was subscribed by the 
gentlemen present; and the fact that the premises 
had been already bought was made known at a 
soirée of the congregetion, beld on Thursday, the 
4th inst. At the soirée,—which was presided over 
by Mr. Joseph Crook, formerly M.P. for the 
borcugh—a small committee was appointed to select 
a site for the erection of new day and Sunday 
schools, and report to a meeting of the congregation. 
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Several speeches were made in favour of the project 
of building schools, and the Rev. Jeffery Worthing- 
ton urged the congregation vigorously to carry 
forward the movement which had now been so 
successfully inaugurated.i_We believe that the 
dilapidated property in front of the chapel has 
been bought for £1,100, and that it adjoins the 
building not long ago purchased by the late Mr. 
Alderman Heywood at a cost of £500. 

CuHATHAM.—The Chatham News of the 20th inst. 
has the following, relative to the death of T. W. 
Wood, Esq., an old and respected member of the 
congregation :—We regret to have to announce the 
death of Mr. Thomas William Wood, a well-known 
townsman, who had long taken a considerable part 
in local affairs. Mr. Wood had been ailing for a 
considerable period, having attained aripeage. He 
died, suddenly, on Saturday last, at his residence 
in Luton-road, at the age of seventy-one. He 
was for many years a member of the Chatham 
Board of Health and of the Medway Board of 
Guardians, from which posts he retired at a com- 
paratively recent period. His remains were interred 
in the burial-ground attached to Hamond Hill 
Chapel. The pastor of the chapel, the Rev. A. 
Lunn, read the funeral service. The whole cere- 
mony was most impressive. 

MAncuuster: Lower Mostry-sTREET SCHOOLS. 
On Monday evening last, the thirty-third annual 
meeting of these schools was held in one of the 
schoolrooms, when the Rev. James Drummond, 
B.A., presided. Dr. Marcus read the annual report. 
In 1868 the number of scholars in the boys’ school 
was 419, and the attendance 83'6 per cent.; in 1867 
the numbers were 415, and 83 per cent. Of 323 
pupils present at the examination in November 
last, 97:8 per cent. passed. The attendance out of 
177 girls in 1868 had been 76'5 per cent., against 78 
per cent. out of 160 in 1867. At the examination 
98 per cent. out of 104 present passed. In the 
infants’ school, out of 280 on the books the average 
attendance had been 77:1, and at the examination 
96:3 passed out of 137 present; against 299 and 
73°5 per cent. in 1867. In the Sunday schools there 
were on the books in 1867 543 boys and girls, and 
in 1868, 532. The average attendance in 1868 was— 
morning 254, afternoon 413; in 1867 the attend- 
ance was 256 and 432. The number of boys 
over 16 was 159, of girls 80. The report briefly 
noticed the various connected institutions, and 
was unanimously adopted. A letter was read 
from Mr. Richard Aspden, resigning the treasurer- 
ship of the schools. Considerable regret was 
expressed at this intimation, and a resolution was 
passed requesting him to reconsider his decision. 
The committee and officers were then appointed. 

PurtH.— Inquirer,” having attended a number 
-of lectures delivered in this town by the Rev. H. 
Williamson, on Unitarian Christianity, writes to 
the Dundee Advertiser to ask whether it will be 
mecessary to discontinue them for want of a public 
hall, After mentioning that the use of several 
rooms had been refused, he says:-—“ Seeing that 
more than half the time at these lectures is occupied 
in hearing and answering objections to the views 
advanced by the lecturer, it seems to me that the 
people here have resolved that the most effectual 
means to prevent the spread of Unitarianism will 
be to shut our halls against it.” He trusts that 
such is not the case, and that an opportunity will 
yet be afforded of meeting Mr. Williamson, and 
reasoning the matter out with him. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
M.—WNot quite up to the mark. 


BEGGING IMPOSTORS. 


To the Editors.—Kindly insert the following for 
the protection of your readers, A begging impostor 
is travelling about using my name. I never give 
my sanction to any person to beg in my name.— 
Yours, &c., RoBERT SPEARS. 

Stamford-street, London. 


ae Se 
THE OPEN-CHURCH SYSTEM. 


To the Editors.—I have carefully read Mr. Brooke 
Herford’s papers in the Herald, advocating the 
free-seat system and voluntary contributions. I 
visited Mr. Herford’s chapel some few months since, 
and I own to being rather disappointed to find that 
the offertory money was collected from the congre- 
gation. I had imagined previously that there 
would be a provision made near the doors, in going 
in or coming out, for people to voluntarily contribute 
their offerings. There is to my mind in all cases 
just a little pressure exercised upon the individual 
if you send the collecting boxes or bags round 
from pew to pew, which is entirely obviated by 
allowing the congregation to contribute as they 
pass from the chapel. It may be said that this 
plan would not pay—perhaps it would not,—of 
that I cannot positively speak; but if it failed, it 
vould certainly prove that the present system is 
not quite voluntary. " 

At present the jingle of money, the six or seven 
entlemen each with their scarlet bags, the 
eposition of said bags upon the steps of the 

dais, and the keeping watch and ward each over 
his particular bag until the conclusion of the ser- 


vice, has a tendency to divert the mind from the 
final prayer and things sacred generally. 

Wishing to offend no one, and fully appreciating 
the advantages of the free-seat system, I have 
offered these few remarks, being impelled by a 
deeply-rooted horror of the perambulatory mode of 
making collections.—Remaining, sir, respectfully 
yours, J. H, JAckson. 

Stockton-on-Tees, March, 1869. 

[The box-at-the-door plan fails, not because it leaves 
the giving to people’s free-will, but because it leaves it to 
their memory. As a fact, more people can see whether 
anything is given when the box is put up or held at the 
door than when the Offertory bag is passed from hand to 
hand, The Offertory succeeds not because it compels any 
one to give, but because it keeps fairly before alike our 
own people and strangers the idea which we have deli- 
berately adopted, that giving should be a part of reli- 
gious service, distinctly provided for with the rest of the 
worship. The question whether at any particular church 
the collecting of the Offertory is carried out as quietly 
as is desirable, is one which obviously cannot be 
discussed here. But surely the very plan to which our 
correspondent objects—the collectors (as soon as they 
have laid their bags on the steps in front of the 
communion table) sitting down together in the com- 
munion seat, certainly not with any idea of keeping 
“watch and word,’—is a step in the direction of the 
quietness he desires, obviating their having to return to 
their several places, some of themin the furthest parts of 
the chapel. Whether the Offertory has any necessary 
tendency to interfere with devotion must be judged, not 
by the impression of a casual visit—a Quaker visitor 
would say just the same of a hymn or anthem—but by 
the general spirit of the worship, as felt by those who 
have adopted it.—B. H.] 
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SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


To the Editors —Will you give me space to 
explain to such of your readers as may be interested 
in the matter how it is that no advertisement 
appears in your columns announcing simultaneous 
sermons on behalf of the East Cheshire Christian 
Union for Missionary Purposes, as is the case in 
regard to other similar associations. The fact is 
that the day chosen for such sermons happens this 
year to be Easter Sunday, a day on which in East 
Cheshire, if not in other parts of the country, the 
congregations are very small; and as our funds are 
not super-abundant, and we are asking increased 
subscriptions from the various churches, we really 
could not afford to have. our sermons on Sunday 
next. In our case, therefore, each congregation 
will choose that Sunday in the next two months 
which may be most convenient to it. 

If I remember right, Easter Sunday fell on the 
fourth Sunday in March in 1864; and I should like 
to submit to the committees of other Missionary 
Associations whether it would not be advisable to 
go back to the Sunday previously chosen for the 
simultaneous collections, viz., the second in March, 
since on that day the present inconvenience would 
not occur.—Yours truly, 


Wilmslow, March 23, 1869. 


ALFRED PAYNE, 


ne ae ee Ee ee ae 
AN APPEAL FOR THE IRISH CHURCH. 


To the Editors.—About a quarter of a century ago 
the Unitarians were in expectation of being de- 
prived of a large number of their chapels on the 
plea that they had been originally founded by 
orthodox Presbyterians and ought never to have 
been devoted to Unitarian uses. The state of the 
law at that time would have favoured this injustice ; 
but happily the legislature in those days did not 
approve of robbing the religion of a minority, and 
an act was passed to preserve our rights in our 
own places of worship. 

Will Unitarians now lend their support to the 
Government in confiscating the endowments 
granted to the Irish Church before 1660—or even 
before the Reformation—on no other plea than that 
that Church once held a different theology from 
what it does now, and that its religion is that of 
a minority?—I am, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, JAMES GAIRDNER. 

78, Delancey-street, London, N.W., 

22nd March, 1869, 

[The “confiscation” took place when the religious pro- 
perty of the Irish people was apportioned to a small 
reformed minority. Unitarians gladly help to rectify 
this great injustice.—Eps. U. H.] 
SS <7 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Bury: Manouester District SunDAyY ScHoor Asso- 
craTion.—Annual Meeting on Good Friday ; preacher, 
Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A.; service at 1030 a.m. ; dinuer 
at 12 30; business at 2; teaat4; and evening meeting 
at 6 p.m. 

Cradley: Mintanp OCnRISTIAN UNION. — On Tuesday, 
the annual meeting. 

Hast Lancashire UNITARIAN Mission.—On Sunday 
next, sermons and collections in aid of the Mission, at 
Accrington, Ainsworth, Astley, Bolton, Burnley, Bury, 
Blackburn, Chorley, Chowbent, Heap Bridge, Hey- 
wood, Hindley, Nuwetrarah, Padiham, Park Lane, 
Preston, Rawtenstall, Rivington, Rochdale, Stand, 
Todmorden, and Walmsley. 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN.— 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 


he 


Religion in the Family, by the Rev. P. W. Clayden ; 
subject, “ Christian Nurture.” 

London: Mitg Enb.—On Sunday evening next, the 
Rev. J. K, Applebee will preach. 

London: PEckHAM.—On Good Friday, the anniver- 
sary tea meeting. 

Manchester Disrrict UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION.—On 
Sunday next, sermons and collections in aid of the As- 
sociation, at Ardwick, Blackley, Strangeways, Cross- 
street, Failsworth, Gorton, Miles Platting, Monton, 
Oldham, Platt, Sale, Salford, and Swinton. 


Manchester: Upper Brook-sTREET.—On Sunday 
evening, the eighth of a series of lectures bythe Rev. W. 
H. Herford, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 


Worth Midland PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN ASS0- 
CIATION,—On Sunday next, sermons and collections in 
aid of the Association at Boston, Chesterfield, Derby, 
Flagg, Hinckley and Atherstone, Hull, Nottingham, 
Ilkeston and Ripley, Leicester, Lincoln, Loughborough, 
Mansfield, Shetheld, and Stannington. 

Nottingham: Norra Mipuanp SvUNDAY-scHOOL 
AssociIATion,—On Tuesday next, annual meeting at 
the High Pavement Chapel. Dinner at one; business 
at two; tea at half-past four, and evening meeting at 
six o’clock, 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday next, Rev. W. B. Hughes, service at eleven a.m, 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘‘ The Father goes forth to meet his Son,” 
ee ninth of a series on the parable of the “ Prodigal 

on.” 

Southampton.—In the morning ef Good Friday, the 
Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A., will preach ; in the evening, 
the annual tea meeting. , 

West Riding Unrrarran Mission.—Sermons and col- 
lections in aid of the Mission on Sunday next at Brad- 
ford, Dewsbury, Doncaster, Elland, Halifax, Hudders- 
field, Idle, Leeds, Lydgate, Pepperhill, Pudsey, 
oe Selby, Sheffield, Thorne, York, and Wake- 

eld. 


Birth. 
STREET.—On the 17th inst., at Exeter, the wife of the Rey. 
J.C. Street, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, of a son. 


Mlucringes. 
HONEYFORD—BENNETT.—On the 20th inst., ab Bank- 
street Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev. J chert Grae 
John Honeyford to Mary Bennett, both of Bolton. 
SPEED—GRANT.—On the 11th inst., at the Western Hotel, 
Perth Road, Dundee, by the Rev. J: G. Slater, Aberdeen, 
Mr. James Speed to Mary Ann, eldest daughter of Mr. Peter 


Grant, Grantown. 
Denths. 


ASHWORTH.—On the 20th inst., suddenly, at his residence, 
Terrace House, Seediey Road, Pendleton, aged 56 years, 
Joseph Ashworth, Esq., alderman of the borough of Salford. 

FARN.—On the 20th inst., at Patricroft, in the 44th year of 
her age, Maria Ann, wife of Mr. Jno. Collier Farn. 

JEFFERY.— On the 13th inst., at West Ashling, near 
Chichester, Mr. Richard Jeffery, aged 85 years. 

KAY.—On the 15th inst., at Atherton Grange, Wimbledon, 
Mary Jane, widow of the late Alexander Kay, Theq., formerly 
of Manchester. 

OWEN. — On the 6th inst., at Prescot, aged 72, Mr. John 
Owen, a regular attenderat the Presbyterian Chapel, Ather- 
ton-street, from his youth. 

THOMPSON.—On the 18th inst., at Deepfield, Coseley, aged 
58 years, Mr. Richard Thompson. 


LRN GNS Es S H HE teRey 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5, 10s. nett. 
C. J. HERFORD, 17a,  Cooper-strect. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


ILL{AM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


HARLES P. ROBERTS, PLUMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATO: 
136, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Ha 
Chapel, Estimates given for General Repairs. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 


ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000, 
Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street and Fountain- 
strees, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 


FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 
OMFORT IN WALKING. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pa Mal, Market-street. F 


Various 
FOREIGN SPi Rie 


We IMPORT these DIRECT from the FIRST HOUSES 
abroad. Purchasers can therefore DEPEND upea getting 
them GENUINE and at MODERATE Prices. 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. 
ABSINTHE.—French. 7 
TAFFEL AQUA VIT.—Danish. 

BOURBON WHISKY.—From Kentucky, United States. 
HOLLANDS GENEVA. 

JAMAICA RUM. 

COGNAC BRANDY. 


Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in Bond, for Export. 
AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
MANCHESTER... ......00 30038, 


Liverpool 
Birmingham ......... 


vvinted for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM Evans, of Apsley 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road; Cheetham at his rin cag 
omers, 0, 8, Cross-street, Parish of 5; and 
Published by JoHN PHILLIPS, ‘at 74, Mark 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agent ;C, Fox,,Pa' 
Row.—/riday, Alarvh 26, 186%, aa 
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AST CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR MISSIONARY PURPOSES.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held in the Christian Church, Mussley, on 


Saturday next, April 3rd. Business at three, and Tea at five 
o'clock. Tickets for Tea, sixpence each. 


PPER BROOK-STtREET CHAPEL— 
LECTURES on the History of Belief in the Divinity 


-of Jesus Christ, based upon Dr. Réville’s late work. ** Histoire 


du Dogme,” &c.; ninth lecture on Sunday next, April 2. 
W.H. HERFORD preacher. Service 630. ALL SEATS FREE. 


ODMORDEN.—The NEW CHURCH 

will be Opened for PUBLIC WORSHIP on Wednesday, 

April 7th inst., when the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., will 
preach. 

*,* To prevent overcrowding, and to secure seats to strangers 
from a distance, no person will be admitted without a ticket. 

The service to commence at two p.m. 

TEA will be provided at half-past four o’clock, at the Odd- 
fellows’ Hall. After tea, the Meeting will be addressed by the 
Revs. W. GASKELL, CHAS. BEARD, BROOKE HERFORD, 
and other gentlemen. 

Tickets to the Tea may be had at the door of the hall, at 1s. 


each. 

On the following Sunday, April 11th, SERVICES will be 
held in the new Church; in the morning, at a quarter to 
éleven o’clock, when the Rev. CHAS. WICKSTEED, B.A., 
will preach. 

A short service for the christening of young children will be 
held at three o’clock. 


The Rey. BROOKE HERFORD will preach in the evening. 
Service at six o’clock. 


HE ANNUAL MEETING of the EAST 


LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION will be held 
at Bolton, on Thursday, the 8th of April, 1869, 

The SERVICE in connection with the Bolton District 
Association will be held in the afternoon at half-past two; 
the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A., will be the preacher. 

TEA will be provided at four o’clock. 

A PUBLIC MEETING will be held at five o’clock, in the 
School, WILLIAM GRUNDY, Esq., President of the Mission, 

vin the chair. The Annual Report will be presented, the officers 
for the ensuing oan chosen, and the proceedings and prospects 
of the Mission discussed. 

The Ministers of the district; the Rev. A. GORDON, M.A.; 
JOHN GRUNDY, Esq., RICHARD HARWOOD, Fsq., R. 
OLIVER, Esq., and other gentlemen are expected to take part 
in the proceedings. 

The attendance of all friends and supporters of the Mission 
is most earnestly requested. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 
ANNUAL MEETING, 1869, 

The Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL, of Manchester, will preach 

the ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Society, on Sunday 

the 9th May, in the morning, at Little Portland-street Chapel 


and in the 
evening, at the Free Christian Church, Clarenc ad, Kentish 
Town (service to commence at half-past six). 
A COLLECYION will be made after each service. 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, on the following evening, Monday, the 10th 


May. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR in the chair. 
The chair to be taken at seven o’clock. ~ 


OSSLYN HILL CHAPEL, HAMP- 
STEAD.—The ANNUAL SERMONS on bahalf of the 
Rosslyn Hill Schools and their connected Institutions will be 
reached on Sunday, April llth, by the Rev. JAMES DRUM- 
OND, B.A., of Manchester. orning service begins at 
half-past eleven, evening service at seven. 
There will be a Collection after each service. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TUESDAY WVENING L URES. 
The FOURTH LECTURE of the SERIES will be delivered 
Pn og Low be 8 - by ot ag & Pet ere at 
ubject: **Sir Rober alpole.” e@ subsequen 
Lectures will be as follows: ) re 
& MFTH L 


. eacl 

— over to the Fund now being raised 
ing of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secrotary to the Council. 


IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
next Examination, provided that two candidates are declared 
by the examiners to be duly qualified. ‘I'he next Examina- 
tion will be held at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and W+dnesday, the 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th days of November, 1869. Candidates must furnish satis- 
factory evidence of age, graduation, and other points, the 
particulars of which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Trust, and the names and addresses of all 
candidates must be sevt to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
on or before October 1, 1869. 

, : HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, March 13. 1869. 


QOULHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 


debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 


raised, viz. : 
.. £247 13 0 
5 0 0 


The Southport Congregation ....... 


TOO 
500 
10 00 
500 
25 00 
10 0 0 
200 
Geo. Wadsworth, Esq., Manchester .... 700 
§. Hollins, Esq., Bolton ..........00000000. «5 00 


£322 13 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 
February 15th, 1869. 


UNDEE UNIYARIAN CHURCH. 

Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) e sts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will be needed. Toward this sum the follow 

ing subscriptions have been received: 


£s.d 
As advertised March 26th ......sesseeseseee 72615 0 
Entered twice—Kev. J. Colston ........00.. 3 0 
£723 15 0 
Bi St; Birmin gee OI Toeevsensdevesscsss © 2 0° O 
Arthur Lupton, Leeds........ Ferd! “O'* 
Liverpool Fellowships’ Fund 10 00 
Wm. Enfield, Nottingham........ 5 00 
Amount collected by friends in Ir Ted 16 
George Wadsworth, Manchester 220 
An old Dundee Man 500 
Rey. Henry Clarke, Liverpool...... 100 
Rey. Richard Pilcher, B.A., Bradfo 100 
Miss Clarke, Liverpool..........+. oe 010 0 
Mrs. A. Leighton, Liverpool........+.0...+. 010 0 
£767 19 6 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
Esq., Fernbrae, Dundee; and Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 
Dundee; or Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


ANCASHIKE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILW. 


AY. 

BOLTON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION FINE ART AND 
INDUS!RIAL EXHIBITION, Pictures, Statuary, Curiosi- 
ties, Machinery in motion, Models, Aquariums, I\luminated 
Grottos, Fairy Fountains, Dissoiving Views, Music, and 
Amusements, 

The public are respectfully informed that Tickets at Re- 
DUCED RATES (including admission to the Exhibition) will 
be issued from the undermentioned stations, to solton, on 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, commencing on Mon- 
day, February 22, 1869. 

Fares THERE AND BACK: 


p.m. istCiass. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 
Manchester.... 12 45 8. d. B. d. 8. d. 
Salford ........ 12 48 26 oe 20 e. 1 6 


Pendleton .... 12 55 

Returning from Bolton the same day by any train in accord- 
ance with ciass of tleket. 

Holders of Ordinary Return Tickets will be admitted to the 
Exhibition any day during the week on payment of 6d. each, 
on producing their railway ticket at the door. By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, Manchester, 

February 16th, 1869. 


ANTED, RENIS to COLLECT,— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11, 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


M/ANULED, in a Small Family, where a 
Man is kept,a GENERAL SERVAN?, not under 30 


years of age.—A pplications, with references, to be addressed, 
ABC, care of Mr. BROOMHALL, Stourbridge. 


A LADY residing in Cheshire, within a 
short railway jouruey from Manchester, requires a 
DALLY GOVERNESS, well qualified to instruct three children 


in English, French, and German.—Address, with references 
and stating salary expected, K. #4, Unitarian Herald office. 


A N kxperienced provisionally Certificated 

Mistress DESIRES an Engagement; Non-Government 
School preferred.—Address, Schoolmistress, 10, High-street, 
Marylesone, London. 


W AND, by a Y oung Lady, a Ke-engage- 

ment as GOVERNESS where the children are young. 
Acquirements, English, French, Drawing, and Music. Refer- 
ences, the Kev. B. Herford, 1, Kereal Terrace, Manchester; the 
Rey, J. L. Short, Kenwo. d Road, Sheffield.—Address, M. H. B., 
93, Hollis Croft, Sheflie'd. 


Family Grocers and Wholesale Merchants. 
WANTE , by a Young Man, a Situation as First or 
Second COUNTERMAN in a good family business, or any 
Suitable Situation in a Wholesale Warehouse, most satisfac- 
tory reasons given for leaving late Bae et a Unitarian 
family preferred. Address, A. J, MINNS, Warminster, Wilts, 


ISS PILCHER’S SCHOOL, 8, Caven- 


dish Place, near All Saints’ Church.—The new Quarter 
Will BEGIN on Monday, April 5th. g 


JIGH SCHOOL, COVENTRY, 1869: 
NEW QUARTER, THURSDAY, APRIL 8ru. 
PRINCIPAL, REY. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A, 
TerMs: THIRTY TO Forty GUINEAS. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE, 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and: references forwarded. 
on application.—Quarter commences, 5th April. 


LADS'TONE HOUSE Seminary, Upper 


Brook-st., Manchester.—Terms moderate. Poy peed 
April7th. Vacancies for Boarders.—Principal, Mrs. Royston. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Ladies’ 


College, Eisenach, Saxe Weimar, conducted by Friiulein 
Méder, M.C.P., and eminent Professors. A French resident 
Governess. Terms, Forty Guineas per annum. Eisenach is 
ahealthy and quiet Protestant town, surrounded by grand 
scenery; it has direct railway communication. Miss Méder 
will arrive in Manchester on or about the 30th of March, and 
will be happy to take charge of Young Ladies going to Kisenach. 
References kindly permitted to Dr. L. Schmitz, Principal 
of the International College, Spring Grove, W.; Andrew 
Pritchard, Esq., St. Paul’s Road, Canonbury, London, N.; 
G. LB. Dalby, Ksq., Manager of the Preston Bank, Preston, 
Lancashire; Rey. Dr. Schwarz, Oberhofpiedigei, Gatha; 
Friedrich Traun, Esq , Hamburgh; John Fretwell, jun., Fsq., 
Downs Lodge, Downs Road, Clapton, London, N.E., to whom 
inquiries may be addressed. 


nd 
HURCH COMPREHENSION: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
Being suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 
ingland.) Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 28. London: Longmans. 
Manchester: Johnson aud Rawson, 89, Market-street. 
MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 


This day, post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. 
London; J. Russell Smi th, 36, Soho Square. 

HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for APRIL, 1869, contains: ~A 
Cornish Story, Part I.—Eagles’ Crag: A Tale of by-gone Days, 
Part 1V.—The Orphan Girl; or, the Testimony of a Good 

Conscience, Part I.—The Eye. 
Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. ‘l’. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 


E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


a Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. _ 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 
poetry from Du Bartas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


Price 4s. 6d. 
4 ee THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXV. April, 1869. 
I. Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
II. The Mission of John the Baptist, by William Jevons.  . 
Ill. Vitis, the Apostle of the Goths, by Samuel Davidson, 


.D., LL.D. 
IV. John Keble, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
V. The Curé of Ars, by Charles Beard, B.A. 
VI. Miscellanea Thologica. 
VIL. Notices of Books. 


Publishers: Messrs. Williams and LE de, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


w ready, price 6 


N § 
HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 
No. LXX. APRIL, 1869. 


CONTENTS. 
I, South Africa. 

IL. The Gladstone Government. 
Ill. Liberty and Light. 

IV. Domestic Fireplaces. 

V. Alfred de Mussett. , 
VI. Mr. Mill’s Speech on Capital Punishment. 

VIL. i Fete its of the Age in its Kelation to Secial 
vils. 


VIII. Primary Education, 

X. National Duty. - 
ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and Philoso 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. 

and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres.—6. Art, 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 


LL Friends of Free Religious Thought and 

the Free Expression of it should read the TRUTH- 
SEEKER, Edited by JOHN PAGE HOPPS. Published 
monthly; price Threepence. Any bookseller will supply it to 
order on receiving the name of the London publisher: C. 


Fox, Paternoster tow. _ = me 

A) ere NOEL, Carver and Gilder, 13, 
Gillies-street, Carlton Road, Kentish Town Nw. 

Gilt Window Cornices, Console and Pier Tables, Picture Frames 

and Chimney Glasses to order, Kegiiding. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Miss Carpenter has been dangerously ill of in- 
flammation of the lungs in India, but we are happy 
to say that telegrams have been received stating 
that she is better, and we trust that she will still 
be spared to continue her truly benevolent and 
Christian work. 


“ 4 Christian church” is to be erected at Nazareth. 
The estimated cost is £2,000, and £1,820 has been 
received. 

A new Protestant church has been opened at 
Madrid, and the service is exceedingly well attended. 

Itisstated that the Jesuits are making great efforts 
in favour of the Republican party in Spain, as they 
believe their success would lead eventually to the 
restoration of the old rejected dynasty. Of course, 
in their view, the troubles which would first have 
to be gone through are nothing in comparison with 
the interests of their Church. 

The Prussian journals state that a Protestant 
jubilee is to be held next autumn at Berlin, to form 
a counterpoise to the Council to assemble at Rome. 
A preparatory meeting is to take place at Worms 
after Whitsuntide. 

In a letter on “Religion and the Church in 
Prussia,” the Berlin correspondent of the Times 
says a hymn recently forced by the Minister of 
Ecclesiastical and Educational Affairs upon the Pro- 
testant congregations runs thus: 


“ Almighty God, I am content to remain the dog 
Iam. I am a dog,a despicable dog. Iam conscious 
of revelling in sin, and there is no infamy in which 
Ido not indulge. My anger and quarrelling are 
like a dog’s. My envy and hatred are like a dog’s. 
My abuse and snappishness are like a dog’s. My 
robbing and devouring are like adog’s, Nay, when 
I come to reflect upon it, I cannot but own that in 
very many things I have behaved worse than the 
dogs themselves.” 


And this specimen of its contents is by no means 
the worst that might be cited. There are some, in 
fact, too gross to be reprinted. It was only when 
some of the congregations so treated by the minis- 
ter threatened to give up church-going altogether 
that the book was withdrawn in their case. Others, 
more indifferent to what they are made to sing, 
continue to assert their canine propensities in the 
sacred edifice, The same writer tells us that dog- 
matism is increasing in the Church and scepticism 
in the closet. 

Professor Ewald who, as we mentioned a short 
time ago, was prosecuted by the Prussian govern- 
ment for treason and acquitted, having been charged 
with the same offence before a higher tribunal, has 
again, we are glad to say, been acquitted. 

Pope Pius IX. invites all “ Christian mothers and 
daughters of Mary” to form a league against the 
doing up of chignuns, and the arranging of tresses 
several times a day, which occupies the time that 
should be devoted to religious duties, pious works, 
and family affairs. 

Breech-loaders seem a favourite present to the 
Pope. Cardinal Mathieu, Archbishop of Besancon, 
has just brought a considerable addition to those 
which his Holiness had had given him before, 

The Marquis de Banneville and Cardinal Antonelli 
have been discussing the question of the preroga- 
tives to be ceded to the representatives of Catholic 
sovereigns at the Council. The conferences have 
not yet resulted in any decision, but Cardinal 
Antonelli asserts the principle that ecclesiastical 
representatives of royalty shall be allowed to take 
part in the debates, but that this privilege shall not 
attach to lay representatives, and he pertinently 
demanded of the Marquis whether, as the debates 
are to be carried on in Latin, he knew any laymen 
who were qualified for the task. 

Baron Lionel de Rothschild laid the foundation- 
stone the other day of a synagogue at the West- 
end of London, which is to cost £24,000. In his 
speech on the occasion he spoke of “the greatly 
increasing numbers” of the Jews there, and boasted 
of the intellectual, social, commercial, and political 
position of his race; but he expressed a hope that 
these engagements would not withdraw them from 
“the duties of their holy religion.” Although this 
was not distinetly stated, we gather from the pro- 
ceedings that he and his co-religionists still look for 


~ a Messiah to come. 


Mr. Lowder, the incumbent of St. Peter (St. 
George’s-in-the-East), who, at the meeting of 
the English Church Union, declared that he 
. should disregard the injunctions of the Judicial 


Committee of the Privy Council, consumed about | This was a most deplorable fact in the congrega- 


three hours of the afternoon of Good Friday 
in perambulating the parish at the head of a pro- 
cession, consisting of choristers, clergy, and others, 
and preceded by a gentleman, who held on high a 
gold cross veiled. At the corner of Worcester-street 
Mr. Lowder addressed the people, andsaid they were 
going through the painful stages and stations of 
the way of the Cross. Of the first he had spoken in 
the courtyard before they started. The second was 
when Christ received his Cross and when he was 
condemned to death. On this he delivered animpas- 
sioned address, in which he showed how every 
disciple of Christ received his cross in the world. 
The procession then re-formed, the choristers and 
sympathisers with the movement singing the 
hymn, “Jesus, refuge of the weary.” At the next 
halt, Mr. Lowder said the third station was that in 
which Christ fell under the weight of the Cross. 
On this he preached with great fervour, showing 
how men were continually falling through sin and 
temptation. Then another movement was made, 
the hymn “Oh, come and mourn with me awhile,” 
being sung. In Tench-street, Mr. Lowder said the 
fourth station was when Christ was met by his 
mother as he was coming out of Jerusalem. On 
this he founded an energetic appeal to mothers, of 
whom there were at least a hundred before him 
with babies in their arms. Near Wapping Church, 
he delivered an address on the fifth station, in 
which the Cross was laid upon Simon of Cyrene. 
Christ had fallen down under its weight, and 
his cruel persecutors, rather than lose the sight 
of his death, made a poor countryman bear 
it. The influence of the Cross penetrated his 
heart, and on this Mr. Lowder founded his in- 
struction. The next halt he likewise made the 
fifth station, as that on which the women, coming 
out from the crowd, and seeing the sad face of 
Jesus and his exhausted state, gave him a cloth to 
wipe his face, It had been said that the impres- 
sion of his face was made upon that cloth. (We 
wonder he didn’t inform them that it was to be 
seenin Rome.) At the sixth station, he spoke of 
Jesus falling a second time; at the eighth, of the 
women weeping for him; at the ninth, of his fall- 
ing a third time; at the tenth, of his being stripped 
of his garments; at the eleventh, of his being 
nailed to the cross; at the twelfth, of his death upon 
it; and at the thirteenth, of his being taken down 
from it. The hymn “Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” 
was then sung. And in the churcbyard to which 
the procession returned, Mr. Lowder spoke on 
Christ being taken to the grave as the fourteenth 
stage; and he then concluded the extra ordinary 
proceedings by pronouncing the benediction. 


In an article on the “Sermon Trade,” the 
Guardian makes the following announcement: 

“ For our own part, we have determined not to 
lend our advertising columns to a system which we 
are unable to defend; we will at least practise—at 
a loss to ourselves—what we preach. A new 
periodical, devoted to the homiletical traffic, is 
announced in a ‘ private’ circular, of which copies 
have been sent to us. The only wish we can in 
conscience bestow on it is a cordial wish that it 
may not succeed,” : 

Miss Saurin has filed a bill in Chancery against 
the whole of the nuns in the Hull Convent, with 
the view of compelling a distribution of its 
property. This, unless itshould be absorbed in the 
expenses of the suit, would probably put her in 
possession of the £300 which she paid into the 
Dublin Convent, and which was awarded to her in 
the recent trial. 


A large committee has been formed for the 
purpose of endowing a bishopric in Madagascar, 
and for providing additional clergy in that island. 

It appears that there are still living a few persons 
who can remember having seen and heard the 
founder of Methodism. One such person died a 
few days since in Manchester. She was the widow 
of the Rey. Jonathan Crowther, one of Mr. Wesley’s 
preachers, and was in her ninety-sixth year, having 
retained her position as a class-leader till past 
ninety. Mrs. Crowther received her first ticket of 
membership from Mr. Wesley himself in the year 
1790. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Duke of Argyll, in his speech on laying 
the foundation stone of a new Presbyterian 
church in the Camden-road, last week, remarked 
with pleasure, the rapid multiplication of churches 
of all denominations in London. He rejoiced in 
the fact, for though he was a Presbyterian, he did 
not believe in the Divine right of any one form of 
Church Government. There was, however, one 
fact observed in all London congregations, alike of 
the Established and Dissenting Churches, which 
could not be too much deplored, namely, the total 
absence of the working classes properly go called, 


tional statistics of London, and a striking contrast 
to the state of matters north of the Tweed. If 
there was one peculiarity of Scotland more re- 
markable than another it was the universal attend- 
ance of the working classes in the parish churches, 


Under the heading “Fearful Teaching by a 
Bishop” the Church News reports that at a confir- 
mation at St. Nicholas, Durham, last week, the 
Bishop (Baring), addressing the newly-confirmed, 
warned them against the doctrine that “ Christ 
himself was really, though invisibly, present in 
the bread and wine. If you fancy in taking the 
bread into your hands you are taking Christ’s 
Body, and in taking the cup in your hands 
you are taking His Blood, then you are lowering 
awfully all sense of what is true, and you will be 
clinging to form when you need most your soul’s 
strength.” ‘There were 500 children present, among 
them children from St. Oswald’s, Dr. Dyke’s 
parish. The Bishop made no allusion to the 
Sacrament just received, save to say that in it they 
had come to “ confirm” their own vows. To this 
report the Church News appends the Psalmist’s 
words, “ How long, O Lord, how long!” 

According to the Morning Advertiser, the Rev. 
C. C. Layard, incumbent of Sudbury, in the parish 
of Harrow, has stated publicly to his congregation 
that the Duke of Genoa is about to be admitted 
to Harrow School, and that, being a Roman 
Catholic, he is to be excused chapel. Mr. Layard 
is fearful lest this step, while it will deprive the 
inhabitants of Harrow and its suburbs of their 
legal rights, and ruin their property, “may endan- 
ger the faith of our Protestant youth and future 
legislators,” and he suggests that the inhabitants 
should make a representation to the Public Schools 
Commissioners on the subject. 


In the debate on the Irish Church Bill, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thus expressed himself : 

“JT cannot, I think, state my case in fewer or 
better words than those of Swift, which have 
tomy mind at this moment peculiar force: ‘If God 
be the sole Lord of conscience, why should the 
rights of conscience be subject to human judg- 
ment?’ The time has come, [ hope, when we shall 
give up not only the idea of persecution, but the 
language of toleration; when we shall come to 
admit that one man’s faith is not a thing to be 
tolerated by another, but to be respected; when 
we shall not impose penalties or confer bounties 
on any particular sect; when we shall obliterate 
from the statute-book, as well as from our minds, 
any notion of social or other inferiority attaching 
to a man’s religious belief. Let it be free to every 
man to choose his own creed and to walk in it. 
There is no doubt, notwithstanding what has been 
said by the right hon. gentleman the member for 
Bucks, that a man may obtain such certainty as 
may be a guide to him through his life and a com- 
fort to him at the hour of his death; but let us at 
once give up the notion that we cap establish any 
objective certainty in religion, such as the State 
would be justified in enforcing by penalty or other- 
wise.” 


Of Mr. Disraeli’s speech in the same debate the 
Guardian says: 


“Tt wanted from beginning to end the force of 
strong conviction and earnest feeling, and, wanting 
this, failed to cope with the real question at issue. 
Here is a change proposed, vast in the sweep and 
elevation of the interests with which it deals, 
certain to be injurious in some of its consequences 
and to produce a wide-spread sense of hardship, 
and making a great, trying, but by no means im- 
possible demand on the members of the religious 
body which it would disestablish—on the depth 
and vigour of their religious faith and sentiment, 
on their judgment, and capacity for organisation. 
There are strong reasons against such a change ; 
there are strong reasons in its favour: if the latter 
preponderate, the scheme itself is certainly cohe- 
rent, fair we think in the main, and in ‘its applica- 
tion of the principle of religious liberty courageous 
and consistent. A leader of a great party, who 
undertakes to resist such a proposal, should grapple 
with it face to face and with a strong hand; and 
this is not done by sententious but superficial 
oratory on the value of Church Establishments 
(which under some circumstances no one disputes, 
under others no one would uphold), by criticisms 
of detail, or by attempts to represent the difficulties 
of voluntary organisation as greater than they 
really are and the measure as an invasion (whieh — 
it is not) of the principle of private property. The 
tone of the speech was not that of a man engaged 
in a real struggle.” a 

The Pall Mali thinks— at 


“It is worthy of notice that Mr. Walpole and the 
Dean of Westminster—both staunch supporters of 
establishments—defend their common thesis on — 
contradictory grounds, The Royal supremacy, 
says Mr. Walpole, is the only guarantee for theo- 
logical exclusiveness—it keeps out Ritualism and 
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Rationalism, The Royal supremacy, says the Dean 
of Westminster, is the only guarantee for theological 
comprehension ; without it neither Ritualism nor 
Rationalism would be able to hold their ground in 
the Church of England. We may leave the two 
advocates to determine which theory is the true 
one. 

In a letter to the Times, “An American in Lon- 
don” disposes, in a very satisfactory manner, of 
Dr. Ball’s attempt to show the failure of the volun- 
tary system by a reference to America. He says: 

“TI do not say that my countrymen are as religi- 

ous as they ought to be, nor that the voluntary 
system has been found in our experience to be 
without defects; I say that my countrymen area 
religious people, and that the voluntary system has 
been successful among us, whatever may be its 
merits for the rest of the world. Our institutions 
and our laws have their moral basis, like yours, in 
the Christian religion, and I do not doubt that our 
church accommodation and our support of the 
teachers of religion will compare favourably with 
church accommodation and support anywhere in 
the world.” 
He then confirms this statement by the number and 
magnificence of the churches which his country- 
men have built, by the salaries paid to ministers 
compared with those which are given here, and by 
the growing numbers and influence of all the great 
denominations of the United States. As aninstance 
of the efficiency of the voluntary system, he thus 
refers to a congregation with which he himself is 
connected : 

“Tt was organised twenty years ago, and though 

embracing a good many people in the more favoured 
conditions of life, has never been distinguished for 
wealth, It has built a church which has cost about 
80,000 dollars, and a chapel as a sort of mission- 
Station in a destitute neighbourhood, besides con- 
tributing the chief sums for building two others. 
It pays the pastor, a young man of thirty years, 
5,000 dollars per year, and supports a missionary 
assistant. When its late pastor was laid aside by 
ill-health, it gave him 25,000 dollars for the comfort 
of his declining years. It has endowed a uni- 
versity professorship, which bearsits name. It has 
been a large contributor to foreign missions, to 
missions in our great West, to local city missions, 
to Bible and tract and education societies, and to 
every form of charity which helps the poor, the 
sick, the widow, and the fatherless. It was never 
SO prosperous as now, and it is not singular among 
American churches.” 
_ “One behind the Scenes” sends the following 
story to the Rock; but of course none save Rockites 
or Recordites would think for a moment of believ- 
ing it; 

“Six weeks ‘ago I made the acquaintance of a 
lady to whom the secret was revealed by Dr. Pusey’s 
college chum, a Jesuit priest. Twenty years ago 
she was residing for some time in Austria; the 
house she occupied was the property of a commu- 
nity of nuns, to whom it was given by the Emperor ; 
the Jesuit was the director of the convent, to whom 
she paid the rent of the house every month. He 
thus became a constant visitor; he was a clever, 
agreeable man, and a good musician; he believed 
the lady to be a Roman Catholic, and, anxious for 
the conversion of England, he informed her that 
his Society were doing a glorious work there; that 
some of their members had got into Oxford, and 
one of their cleverest men was the leading man 
there, and had been educated in the same college 
he wasin Rome. The lady asked his name; he 
said ‘Pusey.’ Some days after he asked her where 
she went to mass, as he had never observed her. 
She said, ‘But I am a Protestant;’ upon which he 
‘became deadly white, and gaid, ‘Oh, what a revela- 
tion I have made.’” 

In the address which Mr. Froude delivered upon 
his installationas Rector of St. Andrew’s University, 
after pleading for the good old method of teaching 
boys to “read their Bibles, fear God, and be 
ashamed to do wrong,” he referred to the bad 
effects of some of our present methods of instruc- 
tion. He said: 

“We have false weights, false measures, cheat- 
ing, and shoddy everywhere. Yet the clergy have 
seen all this grow up in absolute indifference ; and 
the great question which is at this moment 
agitating the Church of England is the colour of the 
ecclesiastical petticoats, Many hundred sermons 
have I heard in England, many a dissertation on 
the mysteries of the faith, on the Divine mission of 
the clergy, on apostolical succession, on bishops, 
and justification, and the theory of good works, 
and verbal inspiration, and the efficacy of the 
-gacraments; but never during these thirty wonder- 
ful years—never one that I can recollect oncommon 
honesty or those primitive commandments—Thou 
shalt not lie, and thou shalt not steal.” 

And he concluded with these weighty counsels: 
“To any one who holds what are called the 
“advanced views’ on serious subjects I recommend 
a patient reticence, and the reflection that, after 
all, he may possibly be wrong. I tell you who take 
“up with plausibilities not to trust your weight too 
far upon them, and not to condemn others for 


having misgivings which at the bottom of your 
own minds, if you look so deep, you will find that 
a share yourselves with them. You who be- 
ieve that you have hold of newer and wider truths 
show it, as you may and must show it, unless you 
are misled by your own dreams, in leading wider, 
simpler, and nobler lives. Assert your own 
freedom if you will, but assert it modestly and 
quietly, respecting others as you wish to be re- 
spected yourselves. Only, and especially, I would 
say this: be honest with yourselves, whatever 
the temptation; say nothing to others that you do 
not think, and play no tricks with your own 
minds, Of all the evil spirits abroad at this hour 
in the world humbug is the most dangerous.” 


Wesley, in his Journal, makes a remark on the 
treatment of Roman Catholics which some of his 
followers might profitably ponder at present : 

“Nor is it any wonder that those who are born 
Papists generally live and die such when the Pro- 
testants can find no better ways to convert them 
than penal laws and acts of Parliament. The chief 
perplexities which Ireland has occasioned to the 
empire are to be traced to this neglect; and the 
dangers which have often sprung up to the State 
from that quarter have been, and continue to be, 
its appropriate punishment.” 


In his sermon at Moorfields on Sunday, Arch- 
bishop Manning referred at great length to the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, in which, he said, 
all within the pale of the holy Catholic and Roman 
Church implicitly believed. And their frequent 
communion gave them a consciousness of that 
presence ; while others without the unity of the 
Church were still in the twilight of doubt and un- 
belief. Christ’s presence on the altar was real, 
substantial, and personal. But why should the 
members of the Catholic Church find it difficult to 
believe in the Real Presence who had their Lord 
upon their altars, while a certain class without 
believed the same doctrines, and had Him not? 
These persons robed themselves in the vestments 
which the priests of the Church are robed in when 
they approach Him; they sang the same hymns as 
those used in the Catholic Church; they offered 
Him fragrance and all the homage of their hearts; 
but still they had Him not. He (the Archbishop) 
loved these people for the love they had for the 
shadow of our Lord. He would do anything to 
reconcile them, but would not depart from the 
truth to meet their views. 


The Pali Mall says: 

“Tt is to be hoped the Irish Church has not many 
friends like Sir Joseph Napier. Ata Church defence 
meeting in Dublin the other day he said the measure 
of Mr. Gladstone ‘bristled with iniquity.” ‘He 
began with the property of the Church--so they 
did at the French Revolution” They would soon 
raise a cry for the abbey lands and for the confis- 
cated lands. The Church was the question of the 
priests, the land would be the question of the 

eople. Let them ring their cry throughout the 
and in a great national peal, and tell their rulers 
their mind. He would call things by their right 
names, and say this conduct was gross and perfidious 
in Great Britain. “But more; the Irish people 
were the victims of a political game, the victims of 
a set of political brigands.’ The statement made 
during the debate that the Church Commission 
Report recommended that benefices should be sup- 
pressed where there were not more than forty 
Protestants, he characterised as utterly and scan- 
dalously untrue. The bishop was to have a rector 
and staff of curates to attend to these parishes 
after amalgamation. Before he would signa report 
removing the light of the Gospel from dark places, 
he would burn his right arm to the stump, The 
hypocrisy of the Church Bill disgusted him. ‘It 
had all the recklessness of the robber and the mean- 
ness of the thief.’ If they were to perish, they 
would perish. If it were the will of God they 
should be a suffering Church, let it beso. But let 
them have one heart in their resistance. ‘ Before 
God and men let them record their solemn pro- 
testation against the wrong and the enormity of 
the measure, which seemed to be devised by those 
who neither feared God nor regarded men.’” 


The Zimes admits many excuses for the gentle- 
men who indulge in extravagances such as Mr. 
Lowder’s Good Friday procession. In most cases 
their motives are not only beyond exception, but 
worthy of praise. Mr. Lowder has the reputation 
of an earnest and energetic clergyman, and is said 
to have won his way, against many prejudices, into 
the respect of a very rough population. It is easy 
to understand that their very excellences betray 


-| such men in an East-end parish into offences against 


good taste and judgment. The circumstances they 
have to deal with are enough to drive them to despair, 
They are surrounded by a population on which their 
labour, learning, talents, piety seem almost thrown 
away. They are every day addressing people who 
hear without understanding and see without per- 


ceiving—people who just exist, and can dono more. 
Since they will not hear, they must be shouted at, 
and chanted at, and gesticulated at; and since they 
will not perceive, they must be startled into atten- 
tion by processions and emblems, lights and ban- 
ners, colours and odours. These are pleas which 
have been put forward for the Ritualist innovations, 
and their influence has been very extensive. Any- 
thing to create a sensation among people who seem 
insensate! Other parties have made a similar 
attempt by other means. Out-of-door preaching 
and preaching in theatres are expedients prompt- 
ed bya like motive. Thoughtful persons, then, 
may abstain from speaking harshly of such pro- 
ceedings as Mr. Lowder’s, but they will none the 
less view them with regret and reprobation. There 
is something, indeed, to a sober mind almost revolt- 
ing in this particular exhibition. There could not 
be a more extraordinary contrast than between the 
patience, the dignity, the reticence of the Gospels 
and the noisy parade of this Good Friday proces- 
sion, with its sentimental exaggeration of physical 
sufferings. The reader who is content with his 
Bible will look in vain for Mr. Lowder’s fourteen 
“ stages,” or, rather, stage situations; and it is some- 
thing more than lamentable to hear of an English 
clergyman reproducing, for Good Friday instruc- 
tion, the superstitious legend of the sacred hand- 
kerchief on which the Saviour’s features were 
impressed. 


In his recent speech, Dr. Ball quoted history to 
show that Mr. Gladstone was unjust in recognising 
no private endowments prior to 1660. It would 
have shown more judgment to have allowed the 
veil to remain undisturbed behind which lie the 
proceedings of Strafford who, by dint of bullying 
and tyrannizing, as his letters to Laud shew, made 
the two Churches of Englandand Ireland one. An 
extract from a petition presented to the Long Par- 
liament, fromthe Irish Presbyterians, is instructive 
as to the kind of means that were employed. After 
enumerating the oppressions and cruelties which 
they had endured under Strafford’s Government, it 
states that the bishops had taken possession of the 
best lands in every county, pretending that they 
were Church lands, “so that there is scarce a 
gentleman of any worth whom they have not 
bereaved of some part of his inheritance, few 
daring to oppose their unjust demands; and if 
they did, there is none able to maintain their titles 
against their power and oppression. By these 
ways have they ruinated and undone many fami- 
lies, destroyed and cast away thousands of souls; 
and moreover in their own persons been a scandal 
to the Gospel, and a stumbling-block even unto the 
common enemy, by their swearing, cursing, Sab- 
bath-breaking, &c.” 


SUNDAYS AND MONDAYS. 


Ty a smart article with this heading, the Pall Vail, 
after describing the mutual estrangement which 
has come about between the clergy and the laity, 
considers that it hangs on the simple question of 
Sundays and Mondays. It says: “ Every first day 
of the week brings about a sort of collision of life. 
It is the one day on which the parson rises earlier 
than usual, the one day on which his flock get an 
additional snooze. While the vicar is busy in his 
Sunday school, or giving a last touch to the pero- 
ration of his discourse, we common laymen are 
yawning and dawdling away the hour before 
church. It is only the inexorable cry of a spouse, 
at once punctual and devout, that whirls us away 
from the garden walk in time for the ‘dearly 
beloved” But that ‘dearly beloved’ is the great 
event of the parson’s life. He is the hero of the 
occasion. Hundreds of people are looking at him, 
listening to him, rising when he rises, kneeling 
when he kneels. He is in the full tide of spiritual 
ecstacy while we are groaning over the hardness of 
the seats, fumbling for the hymn book, grumbling 
over the fifty verses of the second lesson. He 
passes from head to head of his discourse, by turns 
passionate, pathetic, persuasive, and through all 
this passion, pathos, persuasion, let us confess it, 
we aretiming him. The one question in our minds, 
as he leans frenzied over the pulpit, is whether in 
his frenzy he will exceed the twenty minutes we 
allot bim. The sermon itself, so sacred a thing in 
the parsonage, just hinted at and whispered over 
in a sort of solemn mystery, how ruthlessly we 
discuss it as we lounge home again, what mince- 
meat we make of its metaphors, what ‘stuff’ we 
pronounce its rhetoric! All that world, in fact, of 
seriousness, of exertion, of schools, of services, 
which makes up the parson’s Sunday jostles oddly 
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with the relaxation, the chat, the loiter of our own. | bridge, Sons), for the use of schools and candi- 


The pet bit of Tennyson that mingles with the 
sunshine on the lawn, the favourite sonata that 
flings its light and brilliancy over the evening, the 
friends that drop idly in for the idlest and most 
luxurious of chats, the leisure, the refinement, the 
peaceful indolence of the twelve golden hours, are 
strange to the parson who flings himself down tired 
and breathless at the close of his ‘work-day.” He 
is fretful, impatient, vexed at the imperturbable 
‘worldliness’ of his hearers, physically tired out 
with the day’s vexations, the incessant talk, the 
strained voice, the enthusiasm, the excitement. 
He is too tired to eat, and he rushes to bed too 
excited too sleep, and he rises with a ‘parson’s 
headache,’ listless, pettish, ‘ Mondayish.’ ” 


As we meet him on Monday morning, fresh and 
vigorous with our own rest and refreshment, we 
wonder at the pale, nervous, unmanly, excitable 
creature, as he the day before wondered at us, at 
our calmness, our apathy, our worldliness. But the 
distinction prolongs itself through the week. Each 
day brings this difference of Sundays and Mondays 
to part us from the parson. As we shake hands in 
the street he is on his way to a meeting; so, we 
tell him, are we. But ours is a shareholders’ meet- 
ing, stormy, uproarious, the chairman foaming at 
the mouth, the reportersin despair. We shout and 
stamp and foam with the best of them; we take 
the worth of our reduced dividends out of the out- 
raged board of, swindlers in front of us; and then, 
when allis over, we shake hands with the swindlers 
and laugh with the chairman over the noise and 
bluster. The parson is on his way to a clerical 
meeting. While we are stamping and shouting, he 
is sipping his tea at the rural deanery, and 
discussing with neighbouring rectors the missionary 
reports from Honolulu. Tea once over, the buzz of 
conversation is hushed. There isa rustling of Greek 
Testaments and a smart little discussion over 
the verse at which to begin. The rural dean 
translates carefully, neutrally, with a general 
loyalty to the authorised version, The discussion 
commences with little prefatory skirmishes over 
the force of enclitics. Safe men entrench them- 
selves in the question of tenses, and press heavily 
on giving due emphasis to the pronoun. The funny 
parson flavours the aridity of the discussion with 
a few pleasant quips, hallowed by the parentage of 
a bishop. The parson suspected of neology shrinks 
into silence beneath the quiet gaze of the rural 
dean. The parson suspected of too great a pre- 
dilection for the world quotes with an air of re- 
search the texts to which the margin refers him. 
The one great object of public anxiety is to keep 
down the tall gaunt Calvinist in the corner. But 
the Calvinist will not be kept down. It is his 
one field-day. He has cleared his church, men 
avoid him in the street as they fly a pestilence; 
but once a month he can, and he will, bore a 
whole rural deanery. There is nothing for it but 
to turn on him a patristic rector. The fight waxes 
warm, thickens, spreads. The rural dean whispers 
peace and moderation in vain. But it is the fight 
of women and not of men, There is very little 
noise, no violence, only spiteful things said in the 
gentlest and quistest manner. Itis amazing with 
what delicacy the advocate of the Fathers insinu- 
ates against his opponent the charge of the crassest 
ignorance, with what pitifulness and courtesy the 
Calvinist denies his foe the possession of one ray 
of spiritual light. The combat ends always ab- 
ruptly, but always with a striking uniformity, as 
tlle proper moment arrives for departure. No one 
in little matters is more methodical than the par- 
son. At precisely the minute before the appointed 
close the rural dean discovers that the editions of 
the disputants are different: his patristic friend 
has a Lachmann, his Calvinistic brother is relying 
on a Tischendorf. The whole battle collapses when 
the imperfect of the one takes the place of the 
aorist of the other—an immense discovery, made 
month after month, but at which every one grasps 
with a flutter of relief when it occurs at the exact 
moment for departure. The little group melts into 
the night, and the clerical meeting is at an end— 
a meeting infinitely futile to the world’s under- 
standing, but, in the mind of the Church, refresh- 
ing, intelligent. It is the question over again of 
Sundays and Mondays.” 


LITERARIA, 


A New Testament, containing the Japanese and 
English versions in parallel columns, and edited 
by the American missionaries, is now in course of 
publication in Japan, 

The fifth volume of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s “ His- 
tory of the Reformation during the time of Calvin” 
has appeared, and is marked by the same descrip- 
tive power, but also by the somewhat partial view 
of the actors in the great drama of the sixteenth 
century, which characterise the preceding volumes. 

~ Weare glad to learn that Mr. Lecky, the author 
of the History of Rationalism, has completed his 
“History of Morals in Europe,” and that it may 
very soon be looked for. 

New editions of Dean Milman’s “St. Paul’s,” and 
of Dean Stanley’s “ Westminster Abbey,” are being 
printed; and no doubt some of the inaccuracies 
which were found in the first edition of the latter 
will be corrected. 

“An Introduction to Scientific Chemistry” (Groom- 


dates for university matriculation examinations, 
has just been published by F. S. Barff, M.A,, 
assistant to Dr. Williamson, Prof. of Chemistry in 
University College, London. The student who 
wishes to gain a sound knowledge of scientific 
chemistry will find in this book nearly all that he 
requires. M. Barff has solved the problem whether 
chemistry can be made a true means of mental 
training. His work, though confined to the matter 
of the London Matriculation Course, treats with 
clearness and precision all those knotty points of 
his subject which are wont to puzzle the young 
student. The manner of handling this is somewhat 
new. In the first part, elements and compounds 
are treated of without symbols, and with definite 
weights; the atomic theory is explained in the 
introduction to the second part, and symbols are 
then: used when the learner is capable of under- 
standing and deriving benefit from them. He is 
also provided with a test of his knowledge in ques- 
tions appended to each chapter. Fall instructions 
are given for the working out of such questions as 
require calculation, and the answers furnished. 
Candidates for the London matriculation will find 
all the questions given for the last five years, many 
of which are analysed, and the calculations fully 
worked out. We understand that this “ Introduc- 
tion” has been already adopted as a text-book in 
the classes of University College School, and is 
likely to be so at Eton, Rugby, and other large 
schools. Furnished with this and Dr. Roscoe’s 
excellent work on the same subject, no student 
need now have any difficulty in obtaining a satis- 
factory acquaintance with the leading principles of 
the interesting branch of science of which they 
treat. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING. 
Av the meeting at Bury, on Good Friday, 
there were present, during some part or 
other of the day, at least 1,000 persons. 
Supposing only half of these were bond 
fide Sunday-school teachers, there were 
brought together not fewer than 500 
teachers from some fifty different schools. 
It will at once be perceived that here was 
a great opportunity of exercising a wide- 
spread influence on these very important 
institutions, of helping the labourers in a 
very arduous work, and uniting the hearts 
and sympathies of those who are ordi- 
narily separated in their spheres of labour. 

The first thought that arises from the 
contemplation of this great gathering is 
one of thankfulness. It must have been 
good for the teachers to be there. It was 
cheering to notice the hearty greetings 
that were exchanged, and to perceive how 
unity of work bound together the feelings 
of many who were personally strangers to 
each other. Mr. Dowson’s sermon was 
worthy of the occasion, and the key- 
note which it sounded was found vibrat- 
ing through the succeeding proceedings ; 
while the final prayer, with which the 
assembly was dismissed, expressed the 
aspiration to which every heart must 
have responded. It was very noticeable 
that throughout the day every reminder 
of the great need for effort to reach the 
mass of ignorance and sin in our popula- 
tion which is-yet untouched—as in the 
remarks of the President in the afternoon, 
and those of some of the speakers in the 
evening—was received with warmest sym- 
pathy. There was evident to the spectator 
a warmth of philanthropic feeling and an 
earnestness of purpose among those pre- 
sent which gave good promise for the 
success of their labours. 

At the same time it must be confessed 
that with this pleasure is united some 
feeling of disappointment, when, on re- 
viewing the proceedings, it is perceived 
how much talk to no purpose was the 
order of the day. How many sentences 
were uttered which would send back 
teachers to their work with a renewed 
spirit of self sacrifice? How many hints 
were given of practical value? How many 


influences were brought to bear which 
would check careless performance of the 
self-imposed duty, or renew the earnest- 
ness of those who were beginning to 
waver in the task? It would not be 
just to say such utterances were entirely 
absent, but it cannot be denied that they 
were few, compared with the number of 
speeches made. It would be well if every 
one who gets up to speak on such an 
occasion would remember how great a 
responsibility he undertakes, would be 
careful not to say a word that can be 
injurious, and above all, not to waste the 
time of the meeting by a single useless 
sentence. Some speakers showed by the 
disconnected and wearisome talk without 
any point that they uttered, and others by 
the length of time they took to express a 
single idea, that they had not troubled 
themselves to prepare for speaking. When 
a meeting only takes place once a year, 
every minute of it is precious, and those 
who will not exert themselves to use its 
minutes to the best advantage, had better 
be silent. 

The exertions of the officers of the 
Association,and those of the Bury teachers, 
in preparing for the proceedings, deserve 
hearty recognition. But it may be respect- 
fully suggested to the committee whether 
they cannot in future years improve the 
meeting, as regards its practical results, 
by a previous printing and circulation of 
the reports, so as to avoid the necessity 
of reading them, and by doing away with 
the formality of speeches at the business 
meeting from allthe Delegates who may be 
present from other Associations, who would 
be much more in place, and who would 
give much more interest to the meeting if 
they were called up to give their opinion 
on the subject of conference in the even~ 
ing. The spirited management of this 
district association, and its industrious 
work throughout the year, have made it 
one of the most important amongst us ; 
the more reason is there that those to 
whose hands its interests are intrusted 
should ever be on the watch to carry out. 
its purposes as fully and completely as. 
possible. 

With regard to the special subject 
which was discussed at the evening con- 
ference, “Examinations in Sundayschools,” 
we cannot but regard with satisfaction the 
very decided expression of opinion which 
the meeting gave against any such scheme. 
Mr. Jesse PricueEr’s moderate and thought- 
ful opening of the subject did not not blink 
its difficulties; and even those who. 
argued for it, with one or two exceptions, 
seemed to feel some hesitation on the 
matter. We wish that the speech of Mr. 
Goren Smrru, of Lower Mosley-street 
Schools, probably the best teacher in the- 
room, and the man most able to judge of 
the probable effects of examinations, had 
been given at an earlier stage of the 
meeting. For influencing the general 
feeling of the great body of teachers 
present, however, this was unneces- 
sary, as the opinion was unmistakably 
manifested again and again. And what 
we rejoice at is that the condemnation of 
the proposition arose not from any shrink- 
ing from trouble, but from a deep con- 
sciousness that the movement for examin- 
ations is a move altogether in the wrong 
direction. The feeling evidently was that 
it ought to be the aim of our Sunday — 
schools to reach the poorest, and that this. 
scheme would infallibly tend to remoye- 
them even further from the poorest than. 
they are at present. | ee Mc 
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THE.COLLECTIONS LAST SUNDAY. 


We are sorry to hear from several places, and 
we fear it is true of others, that the wild 
wintry weather of last Sunday sadly spoiled 
the simultaneous collections fer our various 
northern district Missionary Societies. The 
day was altered from the second Sunday in 
March to the fourth, in order to lessen the 
chance of unfavourable weather, but we are 
afraid it fis “out of the frying-pan into the 
fire,” for we have not only bad weather but 
also the day falling on Easter Sunday, which 
of itself was enough to throw the arrangement 
into confusion, ‘This at any rate could not 
have happened on the original day, and we 
think on the whole that it may be best for that 
day to beresumed, .It is early, it is true; but 
no later day can be fixed on that will to any- 
thing like the same extent meet the general 
convenience. Meanwhile we appeal to our 
readers not to let the Missions suffer for the 
absences of last Sunday. Let all those who 
were not present to give their contribution 
then, hand it over to their minister, who, 
they may be sure, willbe thankful for even 
the smallest sums, which will enable him to 
give a better report of the day. 


THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


THE anniversary meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association will be held on 
Wednesday of Whitsun week, May 19th, at 
Unity Church, Islington, The Rev. James 
Martineau will bethe preacher en the occasion, 
and the Rey. H. Enfield Dowson, of Gee 
Cross, will. lead the ,.devotional service. 
The collation will-take place as usual at the 
Crystal Palace, on the following Thursday, 
when the chair will be taken by W. J. Lam- 
yort, Esq., of Liverpool, president of the 
Association. , 


WJ. FOX. 


Onn intimately acquainted with Mr. Fox sends us 
the following remarks respecting the article on 
“South Place, Finsbury,” which we published a 
fortnight ago, and in which reference was made to 
his earlier opinions that are thought to need a little 
elucidation: 

“With regard to the first paragraph in the article, 
respecting Mr. Vidler, it was not, I believe, so 
much en account of his embracing Unitarian 
opinions that his congregation fell off, as from his 
identifying himself with the. Free-Thinkers, Messrs. 
Thompson, Coates, Fearon, Teulon, and others, 
from whom “ Presbyterian stiffness ” stood aloof. 

““ When Mr. Fox accepted the office of minister 
at Parliament Court Chapel, a large number of 
Unitarian friends joined the congregation, and 
both Arian and Unitarian ministers inaugurated his 
settlement in London by an imposing induction to 
the church, and a formal ‘laying on of hands’ by 
the ‘elders.’ The venerable Dr. Abraham Rees, 
ee at the ordination, of which Mr. Fox often 
spoke, 

“Tt should be borne in mind that Mr. Fox was 
' invited to Parliament Court as Unitarian minister. 
He had seceded from Orthodoxy at Fareham 
within twelve months of leaving Homerton Col- 
Jege, and the change in his sentiments led to a 
division amongst the members of the Fareham con- 
gregation, and eventually to Mr. Fox’s removal. 
At Chichester he accepted the pulpit as Unitarian, 
and preached there five years in advocacy of 
Humanitarian Christianity ; and he was invited to 
London on the strength of his powerful advocacy 
of those views. Having the choice of congrega- 
tions both at Liverpool and Birmingham, the 
Metropolis was selected from its promising, it was 
thought, a wider field of public usefulness. On 
coming to London Mr. Fox at once took an active 
part, at the solicitation of its members, in the 
management ofthe ‘Unitarian Fund,’ and his 
services were sought whenever the cause needed 
support by the various operations in the provinces. 

“Tt was owing to Mr, Fox’s earnest and popular 
oratory that such large contributions were made 
by the Unitarian body for the building of the 
chapel in South Place, and for ten years it was 
thronged by the most zealous and enlightened of 
Unitarian listeners. : 

“Tt is not needful to explain the causes of de- 
cline in the congregation from 1834, nor to trace 
the growth of the preacher’s change of opinions on 
moral and religious subjects, but it is, I think, due 
to the memory of old friends that these things 
should be held in remembrance, because it was 
owing to the co-operation of the Unitarian body 
‘that Mr. Fox was enabled to take the high position 
which he held. From that vantage-ground his 
(great talents and learning received their first recog- 
nition, and it is not right to ignore the fact. 
ia t ae ow ome ee J s 
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“Tt cannot be doubted that Mr. Fox did much 
to liberalise the Church. He gave breadth to the 
Unitarian system of theology—a system which 
may seem narrow to those who have received his 
larger views, but which was, nevertheless, the 
shelter of free thought for a long series of years, 
and the teachings of that school of thought will 
advance with the growing culture of the age. 
Those who are interested in Mr. Fox’s early career 
may perhaps be grateful for these memoria] words 
in connection with his ministry.” 


Another correspondent, “‘ who heard his recanta- 
tion sermon,” after referring to Mr. Fox’s settle- 
ment with the Independent, not “ Universalist,” 
congregation at Fareham, says:—“ He came out 
from the orthodox ranks under the auspices of the 
Southern Unitarian Society, by whom he was in- 
vited to preach his recantation sermon at Gosport. 
A room, which would have held about 40 persons, 
was hired for the purpose, but some of Dr. Bogue’s 
students so frightened the people who had Jet the 
room that when the time came for worship, it was 
locked against him; what was to be done? Many 
friends had crossed.the harbour from Portsmouth, 
with others in the neighbourhood, desirous to hear 
him. It was resolved to hold the meeting in the 
open air, and Mr. Fox, mounted on the top of an 
empty sugar cask, delivered a most animated dis- 
course to some hundreds of people from the text, 
‘Buy the truth, and sell it not.’ He bad no settled 
congregation until he went to Chichester, and 
thence he removed to London.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


CHRIST IS RISEN. 


“He is not here, He is risen.” 
Yura! Christ the Lord is risen indeed 
Yo all believing hearts, 
And when our stricken spirits bleed 
What joy the thought imparts! 


At early morn they seek the tomb 
Where they bad laid their Lord, 

They find within but void and gloom— 
“Why did ye doubt His word?” 


Ye tender souls, how much we owe 
To your sweet work that morn ; 

Thence springs of hope immortal flow, 
Thence healing streams are born, 


? Twas yours the glorious news to spread, 
“The Lord is risen to-day ; 

Come, doubters, view where once your dead, 
Now living, Master lay.” 


They see, and straight a mist unrolls 
From their beclouded mind, 

A bliss ecstatic thrills their souls, 
They feel they had been blind. 


So come, divinest hope, when we 
To fear and doubt give way, 

Make our benighted souls to see 
The kindling of thy ray. 


Let “ Christ the Lord is risen indeed ” 
Bring solace to our hearts ; 

And may it when our spirits bleed 

’ Its peace and joy impart. 

May we in faith behold Him here, ‘ 
Then follow him above, 

Transported to His heavenly sphere 
To share His Father’s love. 


Bristol. W.S. Prrzr. 
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BECKET’S SHRINE, 


To the extracts which we have previously made 
from the articles on “Relics Ecclesiastical” in the 
Cornhill, may be added the following on the famous 
shrine of Becket, of which Erasmus gives an 
interesting description, in his ‘“ Colloquies,” when 
it was stillin its glory. It was at one time won- 
derfully popular. “ Whilst no man brought his gift 
to the altar of his Saviour in Canterbury Cathedral, 
throughout a whole year, offerings were made at 
the shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket, in the same place, 
and during the’same period to the amount of nearly 
a thousand pounds.” No wonder, however, he 
was such a favourite when no less than 263 
miracles are ascribed to him; though how many 
of them were of the character of one that figures in 
a quaint sermon of Latimer’s J am not prepared 
to say. A gentlewoman of London was met by 
one of her neighbours in the street, and asked, 
“Mistress, whither go ye?” “Marry,” said she, “Tam 
going to St. Thomas of Acres, to the sermon. I 
could not sleep all this last night, and I am going 
now thither. I never failed of a good nap there.” 
In one of the miracles King Henry figures. He 
had resolved to do penance at Canterbury for 
his share in Becket’s death. Barefoot, and in a 
woollen shirt and short cloak, he walked from St. 
Dunstan’s Church to the Cathedral, kissed the spot 
where the archbishop had fallen, and submitted to 
be scourged by the monks and ecclesiastical 
dignitaries who were present on the occasion. 
“Next morning, as he was hearing mass before 
the tomb, the King of Scotland, his most cruel 
enemy, was taken prisoner by a small number of 
men.” Cceur de Lion, on returning from Pales- 
tine, walked from Sandwich to the shrine, to give 


thanks for his deliverance ; King John paid it a visit 
after his coronation; and probably none of our 
kings, from the second Henry to the eighth, failed 
to make the famous pilgrimage. The legend about 
the “bad end” to which the murderers came, 
and the inscription over their supposed tomb at 
Jerusalem —* Here lie the wretches who martyred 
blessed Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury ”— 
are altogether apocryphal. Bret died quietly in 
his own bed; Tracy became Grand Justiciary of 
Normandy; Fitzurse went to Ireland, where he 
founded the family of the M‘Mahons, cf Wexford ; 
whilst Hugh de Morville, lord of Burgh-by-Sands, 
in Cumberland, was made Chief Justice in Eyre, 
north of Trent. 


eee 
EPIGRAM. 


In 1776 a correspondent of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine sends the following: 

“On hearing the Rev. Mr. A——n declare from 
the pulpit that, if it were not for the fear of hell, 
men would be as wicked as the devils: 

“Tf we admit the fear of future hell 

Man’s surest impulse to his living well, 

It follows, we must own if barely civil, 

To Heaven man’s surest guide must be—the devil. 

CBee 
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HEROES IN COMMON LIFE. 


THE English Independent thus tells the tale of a 
colliery accident with which our readers no doubt 
are familiar, but the circumstances of which it is 
good to dwell upon: 

“There are heroes underground whose ‘short: 
and simple annals’ disclose far higher traits than 
are to be found in the biographies of the generals 
and monarchs whom the world has elected chiefly 
to honour. On Tuesday night last week ten men 
and three boys went down into a coal pit at Brierly- 
hill. They had just eaten their suppers, and got to 
their work again, when a sudden burst of water 
from an old working flooded all the pit and cut 
them off from the shaft; but for the fact that some 
of the workings were much higher than the shaft 
bottom they must have been drowned at once. 
Not till morning was the accident discovered by 
those on the surface, and to pump out the flood— 
what a task! For four days the engines clanked, 
and amidst a breathless crowd of watchers the 
water was ceaselessly poured out. Not till Satur- 
day afternoon was there any proof that the volume 
of water was sensibly diminished, and long ere 
then it was thought the poor fellows must have 
succumbed to fear, hunger, or foul air. But on 
Sunday evening shouting from the bottom of the 
pit was heard, and immediately a party went down 
at the risk of their own lives to search and save. 
After some ineffectual attempts a raft was made 
which was pushed along the surface of the 
water till the first party of imprisoned miners were 
reached, and five of them were brought safely to 
the upper air. Still work the ceaseless pumps, 
another day passes, and in a further working six 
more were found alive, and finally on Monday after- 
noon an elderly man was found in a remote part of 
the pit standing up to his neck in the water, and, 
wonderful to say, he too was alive, though he had 
tasted no food for six days. They all got fresh air 
by putting their mouths down close to the water 
and breathing each time a ripple was caused on its 
surface by the splashing of the barrel used in draw- 
ing the water up the shaft. One only of the com- 
pany was lost. He had grown frantic at the 
prospect of death in the mine, and had perished in 
despair. The others went to prayer, and so gotthe 
patience which saved them. They were on their 
knees when they first heard the shout of those who 
were coming to their rescue. One of them said 
that after the lapse of thirteen hours they had no 
candlelight; ‘but,’ he added, with great emotion, 
‘the light was not gone out in heaven. I always 
told Holden to keep up his faith in God” In the 
tobacco-box of another he had written: ‘Dear 
wives, we are singing and praying while we are 
dying. Tell my brothers and sisters to follow God 
more than I ever did. I wrote this on Wednesday 
night, about a quarter past six o’clock. Dear 
parents, prepare to meet me in heaven.’ They 
knew, hour by hour, the time from feeling the 
fingers of a watch. What nobler story can be told 
than that of these poor miners, expecting to be 
entombed in that horrible place, yet praying and 
calmly waiting the event?” 


Tur East LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MIssIon.— 
This mission, the annual meeting of which is to be 
held on the 8th inst., is, as we learn from the re- 
port printed for circulation beforehand, in an active 
and encouraging state. There are hopeful signs at 
all the stations. The simultaneous collections 
realised for the society in 1866, £129; 1867, £161; 
1868, £165. Mr. John Grundy, its chairman, has 
suggested a plan for raising a permanent building 
fund in support of the operations of the mission, 
and it is hoped such a fund may ultimately be 
established. A graceful tribute is paid to the 
memory of the late Mr. Robert Heywood, who was 
an earnest friend and supporter of the mission, and 
we quite sympathise with the wish expressed in 
the report that more such may arise to help on our 


! missionary work, 
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MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY-SCHOOL | they would have to combat. He hoped it would 


ASSOCIATION. 


be taken up, not theoretically, but practically, and 


On Good Friday, the twenty-fourth annual meeting that men would try to work out in their own 


was held at the Bank-street Chapel, Bury. Shortly 
after ten o’clock friends from neighbouring towns 
began to arrive and exchange their cordial greet- 
ings, and by the time for service the chapel was 
nearly filled, and shortly afterwards crowded. 
THE SERVICE 

was conducted by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A,, 
who preached from Prov. xxii. 6, “Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” Starting from the now 
generally admitted necessity for a system of 
national education, he showed that such a system 
must be compulsory and secular. This would not 
do away with the necessity for Sunday schools, 
but would clear the way for them to be devoted to 
a higher work than at present. Sunday schools 
must prepare themselves to supply, in conjunction 
with the home, the religious element in education. 

At the close of the service about 600 persons 
took dinner together in the adjoining schoolroom. 
Afterwards 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 

was held in the upper schoolroom, Mr. JoHN DENDY, 
B.A., president of the association, in the chair. 
Among those present at this and the evening 
meeting were—Mr. E. H. Grundy, treasurer of the 
association, and Messrs. Jesse Pilcher and J. 
Reynolds, secretaries; Rev. C. C. Coe, of Leicester, 
deputation from the North Midland Association ; 
Messrs. I. M. Wade and R. Bartram, from the 
Loudon Sunday School Association; Rev. Richard 
Pilcher, B.A., from the West Riding Association ; 
Revs. H. E. Dowson, B.A. (Gee Cross), J. Wright, B.A. 
(Bury), J. T. Whitehead (Ainsworth), J. Fox (Hey- 
wood), Lindsey Taplin, M.A. (Todmorden), J. 
Worthington (Bolton), T. E. Poynting (Monton), 
J. Entwisle (Bolton), J. K. Smith (Newchurch), W. 
C. Squier (Stand), H. Williamson (Dundee), G. 
Fox (Park-lane), James Drummond, B.A., W. H. 
Herford, B.A., S. A. Steinthal, Brooke Herford, B. 
Walker (Manchester), J. Freeston (Rochdale), J. 
Black, M.A. (Stockport); Messrs. John Grundy 
(Bury), Harold Lees (Sale), G. B. Dalby (Preston), 
J. Armstrong, J. Heys, Geo. Smith (Manchester), 
Alex. Mackie (Burnley), Thos. Holland (Padiham), 
Joseph Lee (Barnard Castle), J. Jones (Hindley), 
D. Howarth (Rochdale), J. Macfarlane (Oldham), 
John Hargreaves (Rawtenstall), and Dr. Marcus 
(Manchester). 

The CHARMAN, in opening the meeting, said he 
wished he could find something novel and striking 
to say on the question of Sunday schools. He 
should be heartily glad if he could strike out some 
new light, or a new form of expressing an old 
light, so as to carry a new conviction and renewed 
earnestness to the minds of the audience, and give 
a new impetus to the work. The present meeting 
brought to his mind the great change which had 
come over the aspects not only of Sunday schools, 
but of the whole educational question, since he 
first attended a meeting of that Association in Bury 
twenty-four years before. In what little he had 
to say, therefore, he would confine himself to this 
view. At the present moment they were standing 
upon the verge of an entirely new educational 
epoch. Twenty years ago Sunday schools were 
really to a large extent the centres of all the intel- 
lectual culture that was then attainable for the 
working classes. He believed it was to the Sunday- 
school system we owed what little education was 
now given to the working classes. The misfortune 
had been that the educational system commenced 
thus, and those men who were interested in reli- 
gious, or rather theological, opinions were exceed- 
ingly unwilling to allow it to go beyond their own 
control. This, he thought, was what, after 20 years’ 
experience, we had arrived at—we were about 
to have a thorough investigation of the educational 
condition of England. For his own part he wel- 
comed the approach of it; he should like to know 
fully and fairly what was the real position of our 
working classes, especially that of the young people 
of the present generation. His own opinion was 
that when the statistics were published people 
would be struck with horror at what would there 
be displayed. People had no idea, living as they 
did a quiet life in respectable neighbourhoods, 
of the scenes of ignorance and brutality which 
were constantly occurring not far from them. 
It was one of the features of our time, 
whether for good or evil, that each class 
of the population grew together and coalesced 
into large masses in certain districts of each town; 
and one of these districts was always ignorant, 
criminal, and thievish. Such were the people the 
association most wanted to get at, and such were 
the people whom he believed it was the duty of 
the State at any cost to lay hold of, take by the 
hand, and say, “These must and shall be educated.” 
(Hear, hear, and applause.) He feared, however, 
that they were further from obtaining this than 
the preacher of that morning seemed to think they 
were. He believed they would be met by the 
whole army of Churchmen and Catholics, and by 
many of the orthodox Dissenters; for he believed 
the denominational system was felt to be so neces- 
sary for the success of the theological tenets of 
the Church of England, that men would rather 
sacrifice the whole intelligence of the rising gene- 
ration than give way one foot to what they called 
a godless system of education. This was the point 


minds a system which should be secular and still 
not godless. The religious teacher should take up 
the question where the secular education ended, 
and the two should work harmoniously together, 
This really was the point to be considered. So far 
from thinking the time was coming when theologi- 
cal, religious, or moral teaching should be at an 
end, he believed there never was a time when it 
was more needed; for he believed a great nation 
was never more at sea as to what ought to be 
believed, and what ought not, than England was 
to-day. It was a natural result of the struggle 
through which the nation had passed; it was the 
natural outcome of the general expression there 
had been from the extreme Catholic on the one 
hand to the extreme Rationalist on the other. 
Where everyone was expressing his own opinion it 
was natural there should be some confusion of 
thought. Out of it they should try to pick, if not 
certainty, at least a guide, and obtain a faith such 
as was believed in by Christ and his apostles, so 
that they might all worship God together. (Cheers.) 


The SEcRETARY (Mr. J. Reynolds) read the twenty- 
fourth annual report. It stated that the Association was 
founded for the improvement of schools in and about 
Manchester, to aid in the establishment of new ones, 
and give help and encouragement to all persons engaged 
in Sunday-school work. These ends were to be attained 
by annual gatherings of teachers, by a system of school 
visiting, by the collection and diffusion of information 
on Sunday-school matters, by occasional grants of books 
to poor schools, and by the publication of books and 
tracts likely to promote the objects of the Association. 
During the past year the Association had done much 
useful work, and had, as far as its means and oppor- 
tunities allowed, rendered greatassistance to the Sunday 
schools connected with it. The number of schools in 
connection with the Association was 57. The Astley- 
street (Dukinfield) and the Blackburn school had been 
re-opened. The Parsonage-street school (Macclesfield) 
had been closed. In 53 of these schools, from which re- 
turns had been received, there were 1,394 teachers, 726 
classes, 8,903 scholars, 2,000 adults, an average morning 
attendance of 590 teachers and of 5,464 scholars; an aver- 
age afternoon attendance of 638 teachers and 6,430 scholars, 
These figures showed an apparent increase of 21 teachers, 
21 classes, and 147 scholars; an increase in the average of 9 
teachers in the morning, and 8 in the afternoon, and a 
decrease of 26 scholars in the morning and six in the 
afternoon. Upon making a comparison between those 
schools only which furnished statistics this year and last, 
the figures showed a decrease of 4 teachers and 17 adults. 
The average attendance of scholars had fallen by 84 in 
the morning, and 110 in the afternoon; and notwith- 
standing that the classes had been increased by ten, the 
average attendance of teachers was only greater by eight 
in the morning and six in the afternoon. The attend- 
ance of scholars per cent. in the morning was 61, against 
60 in Jast year’s report; in the afternoon 72, against 74 
last year. The committee regretted to have to report a 
diminution, no matter how small, During the past year 
the “Penny Magazine” had maintained its high charac- 
ter. The committee regretted that the sale of the maga- 
zine was still almost entirely confined to the members of 
their schools, the members of their congregations, as a 
rule, not giving the publication their support. The 
committee adopted the advice of its predecessors to con- 
sider some practicable and se $0 means of improving 
school registration. After much careful deliberation as 
to the means to be adopted, the committee drew upa 
summary calculated to secure a moreaccurate and regular 
record of attendance, and to afford a basis upon which to 
found statistics worthy of trust, The committee had con- 
tinued a system of week-night lectures to the Sunday- 
school teachers, tt were glad to have to report that, 
with one exception, the local unions were in a vigorous 
condition, and continued todo much useful work, 


E. H. Grunpy, Esq., read the financial report, 
which showed that the total amount in hand at the 
beginning of the year was £75. 23. O}d., the year’s 
subscriptions amounting to £90. 1s., and contribu- 
tions from Sunday-schools £27. 18s.; the total being 
£193. 0s.03d. The expenditure had been as follows: 
Expenses for lectures, &c., £67. 53. 3d.; ditto for 
books and grants for books, £26; printing and 
stationery, £16. 1ls.; sundry items, £32. 5s, 6d.; 
and these with the balance in hand (£50. 18s. 3}4.) 
make up the total of £193. 03, 0fd. 

Mr. JoHN CHADWIcK, the Sunday-school visitor 
to the Association, then read his report, of which 
the following are some of the principal features: 


He had visited at intervals Gee Cross, Accrington, 
Stockport, Rawtenstall, Stalybridge, Park-lane (Wigan), 
Astley, Glodwick, Swinton, Ford-street (Salford), Con- 
gleton, Bollington, Heywood, Padiham, Bank-street 
(Bolton), Newchurch, Chowbent, Commission-street 
(Bolton), and Mottram. 4 

In connection with these nineteen schools, more or 
less numerous, are valuable institutions or meetings 
designed to supplement and perpetuate the influence of 
the Sunday school. Four schools circulate tracts, ten 
have a singing class, four a mutual improvement 
society, six a savings’ bank, four a clothing fund, five 
a teachers’ religious improvement society, one a 
band of hope, and most of them have evening classes 
for various miscellaneous studies, besides gatherings for 
recreation and amusement. pr da has a singing 
class with over 100 pupils, and I can bear testimony to 
the precision and marked intelligence and feeling that 
accompanied the tunes they sang. Sick and burial 
societies are also much prized—that at Park-lane, for 
ante has 100 members, with a fund amounting to 


Out of these schools there are 16 libraries—11 of them 
are in active use, 5 of them are temporarily closed, and 3 
schools are deprived of this excellent means of spreadin 
knowledge. in 7 of these schools a children’s specia 
service is conducted either weekly, monthly, or quar- 
terly. Absent scholars are visited, either by specially 
appointed or voluntary teachers, in 7 of them. Ina few 
cases absentee papers are sent out after the lapse of two 
or three weeks, Eleyen schools are favourable to the 
distribution of prizes for regular and punctual attend- 
ance, The rest partially ignore them, or rely mainly 


upon a love of duty, a sense of honour, and attentive 
teaching to make the school progressive. 

Several of these schools are steadily improving in the 
number of teachers and scholars, and in some cases, as at 
Padiham, Newchurch, Bury, and Stalybridge, they are 
literally crammed. At the two latter places additional 
room has been provided to draw off the youngest portion 
of scholars, while even further improvementsare contem- 
plated. 


The organisation and superintendence of the majority _ 


of the schools are admirable, and the appearance and 
bearing of the scholars satisfactory. During my last 
visits I have been most anxious in looking after success- 
ful results, and have endeavoured to find the causes from 
which those results may be supposed to spring. Of the 
foremost of these is the reverent conduct of the scholars 
during divine service. At Heywood, success he believed 
in this instance was Owing to a distribution of a large 
portion of the scholars into various parts of the chapel, ° 
where their behaviour would at all times be noticed, and 
any unseemly conduct at once checked by the adult con- 
gregation near. At Astley, Padiham, and Newchurch 
the same plan was in operation, and the results equally 
pleasing. Chowbent has tried the voluntary principle of 
attendiug or not attending divine service one part of the 
day, but the results are unsatisfactory. At Stalybridge 
there is an average attendance of scholars of 80 per cent. 
per Sunday, which is attributed mainly to the rigid sys- 
tem of keeping the registration and reporting theaverage 
attendance at the monthly committee meetings. At Bank- 
street (Bolton) and Comumnission-street, where an attend- 
dance of 74 per cent. can be reached, no prizes are given, 
yet there was more life and vigour in these schools 
than I had witnessed for some time. At Gee Cross I was 
glad to observe the salutary power of the religious teach- 
ing, especially in the higher classes of girls. At Stock- 
port and Heywood, though to a lesser extent, a similar 
plan was adopted in some of the female classes, It is 
very cheering to see, more or less marked, in all these 
schools a very earnest devotion to school work, and in 
some instances almosta complete self-devotion toit. The 
report referred to the quality of lessons given in the 
various schools referred to, which it stated consisted 
mainly of reading, writing, and spelling. 

Our smaller schools, at Accrington, wtenstall, Park 
Lane, Astley, Glodwick, Ford-street, Congleton, and Bol- 
lington, are struggling on in their spheres of usefulness, 
some with pinching means, others without a minister to 
guide them, others without much external sympathy and 
help, and almost all of them in painful isolation; yet 
their influence in the formation of character is priceless. 
After referring to the wants of the schools, such for in- 
stance as a deficiency of funds for their adequate support, 
&c,, the report offered a few suggestions for increasing 


their efficiency, and concluded by acknowledging the — 


grateful sense of the kindness which the visitor had re-. 
ceived and the assistance given him by the superintend- 
ents of the different schools. 

Rev. J. Wricut, B.A., moved that the reports 
be adopted, printed, and circulated. - It wasimpos- 
sible to judge of the various matters contained in 
them from simply hearing them, and he was sure 


and serious consideration. He sympathised with 
the feeling expressed by the chairman, that the 
history of the association reminded them of the 
great changes which take place in a comparatively 
short period of time. It was 21 years since the 
first meeting of the association was held in Bury ; 
and scarcely one of those who took an active part 
in its management then (except himself) was now 
found among its committee and officers, But as 
those former Jabourers had passed away, others 
equally active and efficient had been found to take 
their places; and as one generation succeeds 


earnest, philanthropic, self-sacrificing, Christian 


effort is ever deepening and widening, as it brings - 


us nearer and nearer to the boundless sea of 
eternity. Ifthe various means employed by the 
committee to assist and improve our Sunday 


schools produce no good effect, the only conclusion _ 


must be that these institutions are incapable of 
being so benefited. But there is no reason thus to 
despair. 
numbers do not increase, yet those who can com- 
pare the present state of things with that which 
prevailed some 25 years ago, must discern many 
points of manifest improvement in our schools, . 
and instead of being disheartened we may perse- 
vere, and aim at constant progress, convinced that 
the association has done good, and will continue. 


and improving the condition of the Sunday schools — 
of the district. 

The Rev. J. Brack, M.A., seconded the resolution. 

The officers for the next year were appointed on 
the motion of the Rev. Gzorcx Fox, seconded by 
Harrop Legs, Esq. 

_ Mr. Jesse PILCHER announced that the associa- 
tion had been increased during the last two days 
by Sale School and the new school at Rochdale 
joining the union. : 

Mr. E. H. Grunpy, Bury, moved, and Rev. T. E. 
POYNTING seconded, a vote of thanks to the Rey. 
H. E. Dowson for his services in the chapel that 
morning, paying a warm tribute to the ability and 
thorough-going character of his remarks upon the 
education question. we 

The Rev. H. E. Dowson briefly acknowledged 
the vote. What he said in the pind he a4 
because he was convinced that the time was not 
far distant when we should have in this country a 
complete system of secular education. They were 
told that the clergy of the Church of England and 
the Catholics would oppose it ; bat when he thought 


of recent legislation he felt the matter was not in — 


the hands of any clergy to decide the question of 
separating secular and dogmatic education. The 
matter was in the hands of the people, who would 
sweep away the religious bugbear. 
Such opposition therefore would be entirely usel 

(Hear, hear.) The people will demand a complete 


there was much in them that deserved very careful ~ 


another, we may hope that the great stream of — 


Even though the returns show that the . 


to be an important means of raising the standard — 


'(Applause.) 
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system of secular education. They see that 
sectarian rivalry is the great obstacle in the way, 
and that sectarianism is the curse of the country ; 
and he quite agreed with them. (Hear, hear.) 
That being so, they will demand that the question 
shall be taken out of the bands of secturies, and 
that public money shall be spent in the public 
interest, which is not the interest of any church or 
sect. He had noticed that whenevera speaker had 
come out heartily on that subject he had been 
cheered to the echo by the masses, and he felt, 
therefore, not the slightest doubt as to the issue. 
Dr, MARcuS, in moving a cordial welcome to the 
deputations present, bore his testimony to the 
heartiness with which, at a recent meeting at Leeds, 
presided over by Mr, Carter, M.P., the subject of 
secular education was accepted. 
Mr. JOHN JACKSON (Stalybridge) briefly seconded 
the motion. 
Mr. Pitcuer said a long and cordial letter had 
been received from the association in the north of 
* Ireland, and a hope was expressed that on a future 
occasion a deputation would be sent. 
Mr. Wang, in acknowledging the welcome, said 
he had now visited them so long that he was be- 
ginning t) think himself an established institution, 
and in London he had spoken so well of them that 
he had persuaded his friend, Mr. Bartram to come 
with him and strengthen his weakness. Mr. Pilcher 
had warned them that he had come down to hawk 
his wares. (Laughter.) He did not seek to come 
in competition with the books published by their 
association—they did not aim at any thing like their 
ittle book “ Quiet Thoughts,” which was fit to lie 
upon the drawing-room table. What they aimed to 
do was to send out a good series of class books. 
The good qualities of those books were admitted, 
but then it was said they wanted them at a less 
price. Well, the answer to that was that they did 
not buy them in sufficient numbers—instead of 
doing so he was afraid they ran off to other pub- 
lishers—which was a little unfair. He was going 
now, he feared, to be disagreeable. In London it 
was his vocation to show people the black spots, 
and he did not object to this because there were so 
many to show up the cheery side of things. Was 
it not a matter of regret to see year after year that 
there is no increase, but a serious decrease in the 
number of their scholars? Take the Manchester 
Association during the last four years. In 1863 
he found the total number of teachers on the books 
was 89 more than in the present year; that the 
number of morning attendances of those teachers 
was 34 more than in the present year; that the 
number of classes then was 11 more than now; that 
the number of scholars on the books was 647 more 
than now; that of scholars above 16 there were 254 
more than now, and that the number of attendances 
in the afternoon was 976 more than now. Surely 
facts like these every teacher should take to heart. 
He held that no congregation or minister could be 
doing their duty unless they had the religious 
welfare of the young at heart, and did their best to 
meet every want of the Sunday school. That 
being his position, what are we doing? Listen to 
our talk, and you find no body, in theory at least, 
advocates religious education more than we do; but 
look to our results, and you find no body that shows 
so little results. Why was this? Partly, because 
of the indifference of their newspapers. He knew 
in whose presence he was speaking, but neverthe- 
less he would tell them what he thought. He had 
noticed that at some place they had lately had a 
a Sunday-school Teachers’ Conference, and the 
subject of discussion was, “How to make our 
Sunday schools successful.” But he had not been 
able to learn what was done at that meeting. He 
did not think they had a paper which represented 
them, or it would have told them. Respecting that 
conference, he had bent his mind to find out what 
was said onthe subject. Surely, if it was worth 
while for an association to come together and listen 
to speeches on the subject, it was worth while for 
their paper to have told what was suggested and 
recommended. Comparing ourselves with the 
orthodox, he found that they had much the same 
wants as we had; and that when they went to their 
congregations they did not seem to succeed better 
than we did. Some of them had been speaking of 
appointing watchers over their congregations in 
this matter. Now, fancy some half-dozen watchers 
of that kindZover one of our congregations? Still, 
he thought a good idea might come out of that 
thought, He was sure there might be more united 
action among teachers, ministers, and congregations, 
and that there must be, before any good could be 
done ; and until it was so we should still go down. 
Mr. RicHarp BARTRAM, the Rev. C. C. Coz, and 
the Rev. Rickarp Pitcusr also said a few words, 
after which 
The business meeting closed by Mr. JessH Pit- 
caer and Mr, GrorGE SmiTH expressing the thanks 
of the Association to the members of the Bank- 
street Chapel for their hospitality that day. 
About 800 friends then took tea together in the 
lower school-room, after which 
THE EVENING CONFERENCE 
was held in the Upper School, which was crowded 
inevery part. Mr, HErperT GRunDY, the treasurer, 
presided. After a hymn had been sung, 
_ The CHatrMAN urged upon the friends of the 
institution the necessity of keeping up the income 
as one of the best means of helping them to 


increased usefulness. As to the subject of the! 


paper to be read by Mr. Pilcher, he thought they 
hardly could test by examination the result of 
religious teaching, but secular teaching they could, 
He fully agreed, however, with Mr. Dowson—they 
ought to have less secular and more religious 
teaching. True, there wasanevil arising out of the 
half-time system, and it was this—that while up to 
thirteen years of age they could reach them in their 
day schools, after that, if they did not see fit to go 
to school, they could not reachthem. He thought, 
therefore, the system should be carried further, and 
then Sunday schools could be left more at liberty 
for religious teaching. (Hear, hear.) A friend of 
his had urged upon him that education was not a 
panacea for all things. Perhaps not, but it would 
put usin a better position than at present. We 
have a work before us to do in our day schools, 
which it is our duty to do, and we ought to do 
it as a means of assisting the work of our Sunday 
schools 

Mr, JEssE Pitcuer then read a paper on “ Exami- 
nations in our Sunday Schools,” of which the fol- 
lowing is a very careful extract: 


At a conference of Sunday-school teachers held in 
Manchester, under the auspices of this association, in 
November last, Mr. Jackson, of Stalybridge, read a most 
able paper on this subject. As he stated that the de- 
sirability of holding such examinations was first sug- 
gested to him by witnessing an examination conducted 
under the auspices of the “Union of Lancashire and 
Cheshire Institutes,” it may be useful if I giveasketch of 
the mode of operation adopted by that Union. First, the 
very small annual subscription of 5s. was sufficient to 
entitle the scholars and teachers in attendance on the 
classes to all the benefits arising from a connection with 
the union. The subjectsin which examinations were held 
were arithmetic, geography, English history, gospel his- 
tory, English grammar, and needlework. In each of these 
subjects, first, second, and third class certificates of pro- 
ficiency were given,as well as valuable books and money 
prizes, for those who particularly distinguished them- 
selves. Without entering into details, I may state that the 
examinations were conducted by means of printed ques- 
tions, one given out to each pupil, who answers them in 
writing. It will at once be seen that no objection can be 
raised to such examinations in connection with week 
evening classes. But it by no means follows that to in- 
troduce such a system into our Sunday-schools is possible 
or even desirable. Let us nowask what is implied byan 
examination? Clearly the desirability of testing work 
done, This in turn implies a work that can be tested. 
Here then the question arises—Is the work done in our 
Sunday-schools of such a kind as can be measured? 
Probably we shall all agree that the special work of 
Sunday-schools is the giving of religious instruction, and 
that if they failin this, let the scholars make never so 
great progress in so-called secular studies, our schools 
fall short of their true aim. Ifthis be the case, can such 
introduction be tested? Our Sunday-school work seems 
naturally to divide itself into two parts. First, we 
have the spiritual influence, e.g., thoughts concern- 
ing God; the sense of communion with God; personal 
holiness, &c.; while, closely allied to these, are the 
moral associations, such as our sense of duty to each 
other, our sense of personal responsibility. And, 
secondly, we have the extent of information gained 
by our scholars as to scripture facts and forms of 
doctrine. It seems to me that such results of our 
teaching as come under the first division cannot be tested 
or measured, and that a spirit of competition would not 
be likely to advance such influences, if it be not directly 
adverse to their existence. But on the other side of our 
teaching, viz., the extent of information gained as to 
scripture facts and forms of doctrine, it seems to me our 
work can and should be tested. To this end we need in 
our schcols—lst, a regular system of teaching, with a 
gradation both of subjects and books; 2nd, @ gradation 
of capabilities of scholars—that is classification; 3rd, a 
regularity which can only be attained by paid officials 
over whom we have control, or by very rare devotion ; 
and lastly, a teacher who knows how to prepare for 
examinations—a work not soeasy as it seems. How far, 
then, are these conditions to be found in our Sunday- 
schools? Those who know them willadmit that if there 
be one defect more palpable than another it is the want of 
system in the teaching. Too often the choice of subjects 
and of books isleft to the whim of the teachers or scholars, 
Again, the lessons are often taken hap-hazard, and con- 
sequently no connection exists with any lessons given 
before. Often the most easy text books are to be found 
in what are the most advanced classes, and not seldom 
books requiring much cultivation are to be found in 
the junior classes. These defects are further aggravated 
by the wantof system in the classification of our scholars. 

any teachers, too, however willing. are notable alwaysto 
be at their posts. Added to this we have the great irregu- 
larity in the attendance of the scholars. We have not, 
therefore, the means of preparing our scholars for a test 
so searching as a competitive examination, We must, 
therefore, modify our plans. I will now endeavour to 
sketch a modified scheme such as I think might attain 
these ends. Let the Association urge upon its asso- 
ciated schools the adoption of a systematised course 
of instruction, to be periodicslly tested by examinations. 
The minister often does not take part in the work of the 
Sabbath-school simply because he has nota definite work 
therein. Make him examiner-in-chief, if you like to call 
him so, and at once you give him a definite work, one 
that does not tie his Wands too much, and one for which 
he has special capabilities. I would add in passing that 
this need not exclude anyone else who desires, and is 
competent. In order to meet the needs of those schools 
not connected with chapels, or where there isno resident 
minister, I would have the association appoint a duly 
qualified person forthe work, who should be sent free of 
expense to any such school upon application, The 
course would be as follows:—Upon application being 
made for the examiner’s services, the gentleman should 
pay a visit to the school, and after careful consultation 
with the teachers, arrange the course of lessons to be 
given. Such a consultation would in itself be of great 
practical value. In many of our smaller and more isolated 
schools the teachers have few or no means of learning 
what are the best and cheapest text books,and other aids 
in teaching, such as maps, &c., or how and where 
such can be obtained. The possession of such knowledge 
would not seldom lead a teacher to take up a given 
subject with far greater interest, and far greater 
hope of success than before. ‘‘ Well begun is half done.” 
The association should provide, free of charge, the best 
books, maps, &c,, for any school where the means of 


providing such do not exist. Books, &c., so provided to 
be returued when done with. The association should 
also be prepared to place in the hands of the teachers a 
systematic course of outline lessons upon gospel history, 
&c,, fitted for Sunday-school instruction. Such outline 
lessons could, when desirable, be fitted in by the ex- 
aminer, or one of the lecturers, cf the association before 
the teachers of their classes, and then a practical lesson 
how to teach would be given. The time over which the 
study of any subject fixed upon is to extend, would 
naturally be determined by the material of which the 
class was composed, and by the subject to be taught; but 
it should be clearly understood that any course of les- 
sons is to extend over the time agreed upon—from Sun- 
day to Sunday, and for a certain time on each 8unday, 
allowing, of course, for unavoidable breaks in the teach- 
ing. At the end of the time fixed the examiner should 
visit the school and examine the class or classes. Such 
examinations shou'd be oral or written, as might be 
deemed most desirable by the teacher and examiner. 
Mr. Pilcher concluded by saying that he had attempted 
to treat the subject from the practical point of view of a 
Sunday-school teacher, and had not sought to write a 
merely theoretical essay upon the subject. 

The Rey. JouN Wricut expressed his thanks to 
Mr. Pilcher for the moderate and thoughtful man- 
ner in which he had introduced a subject as to 
which there were very strong opinions opposed to 
one another. His own opinion was that examina- 
tions are good ina Sunday school, but that compe- 
titive examinations are bad. If the plan were carried 
out of. having examinations on the model of 
those conducted by the “Union of Cheshire 
Institutes,” very lamentable results might follow. 
As the number of scholars from one school who 
succeeded would be compared with the number 
from another school, a feeling of competition and 
invidious comparison would be produced, which 
might easily be carried beyond friendly emulation: 
Nor would such a comparison be any fair test of 
the relative merits of the schools. For one school 
might consist principally of scholars who have day- 
school instruction, while in another the scholars 
come in a state of ignorance which precludes the 
communication of any advanced instruction. The 
latter school might have really done more work 
than the former and yet be unable to send any of 
its scholars to pass a competitive examination. 
Again, it was admitted that the test could only 
apply to the intellectual side of education, not to 
the moral and spiritual, which was the peculiar and 
appropriate work of the Sunday school. But if the 
teacher knew that the reputation of the school 
depended on the number of scholars who could be 
prepared to pass the examination in intellectual 
knowledge, there would be a temptation to him to 
ignore the moral and religious part of teaching, or 
at least to make it second to the other, and thus 
the growing tendency to make the Sunday school 
truly a religious institution would be discouraged. 
(Hear, hear.) Then how was it possible to have a 
central examination in scripture history and re- 
ligious doctrine, without coming into collision with 
varieties of opinion, and trenching on that freedom 
of thought which they made their proudest boast ? 
An examiner could not frame a paper of questions 
on such subjects without some reference to his 
own views, and thus giving a colour, on the one 
side or the other, as to opinion on critical or 
doctrinal questions. His satisfaction with the 
answers must to some extent depend on their 
agreement with his own views; at any rate 
there would be a temptation for the pupils to fall 
in with the opinions of the examiner, For in~ 
stance, take one of the questions suggested in tie 
essay, “ Who were the writers of the four gospels?” 
The answers would be very various, if the class 
examined even consisted of well-read scholars and 
theologians. (Hear, hear.) For these reasons he 
thought Mr. Pilcher had judged wisely in only 
advocating a modified plan, and he agreed with the 
general idea of that plan the more heartily because 
he had seen something like it tried, and with good 
results. It was carried out thus: In each class a 
certain separate text book of religious teaching, 
suited to the age and capacity of the scholars, was 
given as the foundation of the work of the class 
fora year. Attheend of the year the class was 
orally examined in that book by an examiner not 
belonging to the school. Those scholars in each 
class who showed they had mastered the leading 
points in that book were recommended for promo- 
tion to a higher class, but those who had not so 
mastered the subject were left in the class for 
another year. If the gradation of books was pro- 
perly arranged, this system would secure that the 
scholars should learn something at each step of 
their progress, and would prevent those lamentable 
cases now often seen, in which scholars rose to the 
highest class of a school and were at last deplor- 
ably ignorant of the simple facts they should have 
learned at the outset. Certainly there would be 
some practical difficulties; some classes would get 
very large and others very small; some scholars. 
would remain a long time in a low class and would 
become disheartened ; but all these obstacles might 
be overcome by determination on the part of 
superintendents and teachers, if they believed that 
by the course suggested they would be raising the 
character of their school, and making the instruc- 
tion more really efficient and more permanently 
useful to those entrusted to their care. 

Mr. Joun CuapwWIck, the district visitor, strongly 
advocated competitive examinations. He believed 
the effect of examinations generally had been most 
beneficial; and he thought they should not relax 
in their efforts, but throw more energy and vigour 
into their Sunday-school work by instituting ex- 
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aminations which would show results in the kind 
of knowledge which was imparted in Sunday- 
schools. He read a passage from a letter he had 
received from an inspector of Church of England 
Sunday-schools, in which the results of these ex- 
aminations were highly praised. If they were 
found practicable and useful in the church schools, 
why should they not be tried in ours? They 
wanted a mode of teaching that would give the 
scholars a clear knowledge of Bible history. They 
should be also examined upon subjects pertaining 
to Christian virtue and the Christian'graces, Com- 
petitive examinations upon such subjects would 
throw a deeper interest into the Sunday-school 
work, 

The Rev. Brooke Hurrorp suggested that it 
might be as well to begin with the examiaation of 
teachers, which would be a fine spectacle if they 
were to be examined in Christian virtue and Chris- 
tian graces! (Laughter.) Were they not going alto- 
gether too fast in talking about examinations in 
their Sunday-schools? (Hear.) Such examinations 
would tend to raise the class of scholars in their 
schools in such a manner as to eliminate those for 
whom Sunday-schools were more especially insti- 
tuted—the poor and themost ignorant. (Hear.) This 
would bea great calamity. As it was, they had 
already gone too far in this direction. The 
modern tendency of Sunday-schools had resembled 
that of Mechanics’ Institutes, which instead of 
being for those for whom they were originally 
intended—the working classes—had come to be 
mere clubs fora class above them. They ought 
rather to try to go deeper down into the strata of 
society with all their Christian work. 

Mr. J. E. Bryson was much opposed to the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Chadwick. If teachers did their 
proper work in the Sunday school it was a work 
that could not be measured. Mr. Chadwick 
thought they might examine the children as to 
their growth in the moral virtues and Christian 
graces. If so, let not only the teachers but the 
congregations also be examined. (Cheers and 
laughter.) They wanted in the Sunday school 
more of the kind of training examination in which 
was impossible. Secular instruction was much less 
efficiently given in the Sunday than in the day 
school, because the Sunday teachers were not 
specially trained for the work, and those who could 
and who ought to come and help in the work, 
because they had more education and leisure, were 
too idle. It was easier to loll on the sofa reading 
a book, no doubt; but if any one had need of rest 
and time for self-culture it was those who were 
now the chief workers in Sunday schools; but he 
was of Mr, Herford’s opinion, that they should go 
deeper down into the lower strata of human 
society. If they did so, they would find jewels if 
they did not find gold. He felt it was a stigma 
resting upon the whole Unitarian body that there 
was (so far as he was aware) not a single ragged 
school in connection with any Unitarian chapel. 
The present race of teachers could do some good 
with this class of children—the lost, the outcast, 
and the destitute—if they would; and the only 
examinations needed were of that kind which any 
teacher would put his svholars through every 
Sunday. But in these proposed examinations there 
was a danger that the whole thought and scope and 
bearing of the instruction given in the schools 
would be diverted into an intellectual rather than 
a moral and religious direction. He was utterly 
opposed to them. 


Mr. J. Denpy was thankful they had got a better 
class connected with theirschools than they had 20 
years ago, and they owed that improvement to the 
influence of Sunday-school teaching. He could 
not consent, however, to turn them out and fetch 
in those out of the streets in their places. (Cries 
of “ Question.”) Of course they must not seek to 
exclude the poorer and more ignorant from their 
schools, but he thought they might with advantage 
adopt some system of examination, but not a com- 
petitive system, which introduced an element which 
was notin harmony with the objects of Sunday- 
schools. 

The Rev. L. Taprin, M.A., said Sunday schools 
in small towns usually represented the congrega- 
tions, but that in large towns the reverse was the 
case, except so far as the teachers were concerned, 
and their systems should be adapted to this differ- 
ence. He should like to seesome kind of examina- 
tion introduced in Sunday schools, but not competi- 
tive examinations. He wanted an examination 
that would show some results, but not merely in- 
tellectual results, the latter not being the great 
object of a Sunday school. A Sunday school was 
not a place for teaching the three R’s. 

The Rev. W. H. Hurvorp spoke against competi- 
tive examinations; the idea of competitive exami- 
nations as tests of progress was becoming obsolete 
throughout the educated world, exceptin England, 
~ and it was certainly out of date to propose them 
for Sunday schools, where the work most of all 
needed was the work in the heart and conscience. 

Mr. Wapx asked how examinations of a few 
scholars could possibly be a test of a school’s 
efficiency upon any particular subject? 

Mr. Grorcn SmitH considered competitive exa- 
minations between the various schools of the 
association, or even between the pupils of ong 
individual school, to be entirely inconsistent wit 
the true work of the Sunday school. He main- 
tained the highest aim of the Sunday-school 


teacher should be, not simply to give a number of 
historical and geographical facts, even from the 
Gospels, but rather to call forth their affection for 
what was good, true, and holy ; to arm them against 
the social temptations by which they were sur- 
rounded, and, by incidental teaching, to give lessons 
of wisdom and guidance from the occurrences of 
every-day life. At the same time that he considered 
that the religious teaching should be of that kind 
which would elevate their tastes and purify their 
desires, and cause a strong attachment for their 
school; yet he would never hesitate to give to all 
the scholars the fundamental and essential doctrines 
of a positive Unitarian faith. Competitive examina- 
tions in our Sunday schools also presented insuper- 
able difficulties in their accomplishment, owing to 
want of higher teaching power, and the intellectual 
status of the children who come to us for instruc- 
tion. The teaching power of our schools consists 
largely of those who, having felt the benefits of 
Sunday-school instruction themselves, are willing 
to render help to others; but the members of the 
congregation possessing greater intellectual qualifi- 
cations and a higher social position, withhold them- 
selves from this highly important means of Christian 
usefulness, 

Dr. MArcus considered the question of competi- 
tive examination to be entirely unnecessary, chiefly 
because of the teachers’ educational status being 
not sufficiently bigh for any such work. He spoke 
at some length in disparagement of the notion of 
competitive examinations. Even when the subject 
was most intellectual, it was very difficult to get 
the scholars to any point at which such examina- 
tions could come in, He had himself tried teaching 
French, having been willing to give a trial to 
Mr. Sharpe’s suggestions as to the value set by 
scholars upon instruction in a new language. But 
though such teaching was his occupation, and he 
might be supposed to be able to make the best of 
it, he had found the result unsatisfactory. 

As the meeting was rapidly dissolving, owing to 
many having to go away early, the discussion was 
brought to arather abrupt close, Mr. Pilcher having 
to forego any reply to the objections advanced to 
the theory propounded in his paper. The meeting 
was closed with singing and prayer at half-past 
eight o’clock. 

en 


NORTH MIDLAND SUNDAY SCHOOL 

ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual meeting was held at Nottingham, on 
Tuesday, March 30th. The friends from the various 
schools of the district met in the infants’ school, 
High Pavement Chapel, at oneo’clock. After dinner 
the business meeting was held, the chair being 
filled by Richard Enfield, Esq., president of the 
association. The chairman observed that, as Sun- 
day-school teachers, they wished to train up those 
in their charge not only to be respectable citizens, 
but something more than this—to be good soldiers 
not of mammon but of Jesus Christ. For assisting 
in carrying out this purpose, such an association as 
theirs was very useful. The visits it caused to be 
paid to the schools were of great value. Feeling 
the want of some test of the work actually done, 
be desired to hear more of the plan of examina- 
tions which had been discussed at the meeting at 
Bury. : 

Mr. Rizry, the secretary, read the reports, which 
showed that the association contains 1,779 scholars 
and 284 teachers, the average attendance of scholars 
being 633 per cent. in the morning, and 753 per 
cent. in the afternoon, The numbers are slightly 
less than those of last year, which is attributed to 
the greater strictness as to attendance, which is 
shown by the increased average per centage. The 
visitors have reported especially on the amount of 
direct religious instruction given to the scholars, 
and say it is generally satisfactory. The treasurer’s 
accounts showed a small balance in hand. 

Rev. C. L. WuirHam, in moving the adoption of 
the reports, advocated great strictness in requiring 
regular and punctual attendance, and referred to 
the means of retaining elder scholars and inducing 
them to become teachers. 

Rev. J. L. Sort seconded the moticn. He 
regretted that his Sunday school did not belong to 
the association. He described the reports as 
characterized by simple honesty and hopeful 
earnestness, and pointed out the mischief that is 
caused by too favourable or too sanguine reports. 
The difficulties we meet with are not peculiar to 
ourselves, but belong to the age. There isachange 
going on as to the class from which we draw our 
teachers. We need teachers of true power, and 
these cannot be galvanized into life, but must be a 
gradual growth. 

The resolution was supported by Rev. Joun 
Waricut, B.A., and Rev. GooDwyN BarmBy, and 
was carried unanimously. 

The appointment of officers and the fixing of the 
place for the next meeting, were proposed and 
seconded by Revs. Wiu1AM SHAksPERE and J.J. 
Bishop, Messrs. MORLEY, Ricuarps, Coopnr, and 
Gix1. 

Rey. C. C. Com moved, and Mr. Rirry seconded, 
a vote of welcome to the deputations from other 
societies, to which 

Mr. Wapz and Dr. Marcus responded. 

A numerous company then sat down to teain 
the Boys’ School, in which room alsothe evening 
nents was held, Mr. R, Enfield again in the 
chair. 


Mr. WILLIAM CLARKE read a paper on “ Sunday 
Schools, past, present, and future.” Having briefly 
traced the origin and progress of the institution 
from the time of Raikes, he stated that Sunday 
schools went on growing till about ten years ago, 
since which time they have stood still or gone 
back. They are not now advancing in connection 
with any sect or church, Why is this? He quoted 
an opinion that it is caused by the spread of day 
schools. He hoped a time isat hand when parents 
who neglect to send their sons to a day school will 
be visited witb penalties by the law. But the more 
general day-school education becomes, the more 
need there will be of the Sunday-school, if only it 
makes religion its sole specific purpose. Religion, 
and nothing but religion, in its doctrinal and moral 
aspects, should be the work of the Sunday-school. 
All writing classes should be abolished or transferred 
to the week evenings. Instruction in doctrine 
should be carried on by means of a catechism. The 
Bible should be the standard book in the school, 
from the highest class to the lowest. The members 
of each congregation ought to unite in the work. 

The essay was received with much applause, and 
nearly all the speakers expressed their high appre- 
ciation of it and their agreement with its general 
tone. Dr. Marcus, Mr. Wade, Rev. F. Bishop, Rev. 
Wm. Oates, Mr. Riley, Rev. J. Wright, Rev. C. C. 
Coe, and Mr. Hughes, addressed the meeting. They 
all were anxious that religious instruction should be 
the main work of the Sunday-schcol, but there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether the teach- 
ing of writing, é&c., can be at once banished. 

The meetings of the day, on the whole, were 
highly satisfactory and cheering to all who were 
present at them. 

en 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tue third annual meeting of members and friends 
of the Midland Christian Union was held at Cradley 
on Tuesday last. The proceedings commenced 
with public worship, in the Park-lane Chapel, at 
eleven o’clock, the Rev. Hzanry M‘Knman, of Oldbury, 
conducting the devotional services. The Rey. 
Davip GrirritH, of Cheltenham, preached from 
the text, Luke xii. 57, “ Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right?” The 
sermon was a thoughtful criticism upon some of 
the chief controversies of the day. 

In the afternoon, about sixty ladies and gentle- 
men dined together at the May Pole Inn, Hzrsert 
Nrw, Esq., president of the Union, in the chair; 
and Frank Evers, Esq., J.P., one of the vice- 
presidents, in the vice-chair, 

After dinner the meeting for business was held. 
The “ Health of the Queen” and the sentiment of 
“Civil and Religious Liberty” having been pro- 
posed, the Prusipent delivered his address, re- 
viewing the operations of the society during the 
past year and exhorting the members to renewed 
efforts in the service of their common cause, 

The Rev. D. Macrynis, one of the secretaries, 
read the report of the committee, and also that of 
the Rev. R. H. Cotton, the missionary agent. From 
these reports it appeared : 

That during the year the Union had supplied the fol- 
lowing preaching stations, viz., Alcester, Spon Lane, and 
Worcester, At Alcester there is an afternoon service, 
with monthly communion service, Sunday school, and 
savings’ club. At this station a short course of week 
evening lectures was recently delivered by the Rey. J. 
Gordon and Rey. R. H. Cotton. At Worcester the tenta- 
tive services have been discontinued for the present in 
consequence of local difficulties. Through the kind oo- 
operation of the Messrs. Kenrick, the Spon Lane station 
was, three months ago, removed to the Assembly Room, 
at West Bromwich. Since the removal there have been 
special services with announced subjects of discourse, 
and the attendance has been on the whole satisfactory. 
A Sunday school is about being opened, with a promised 
staff of eight teachers. A successful Sunda: ool con- 
ference had been held in the summer at Hurst-street, 
Birmingham. Annual collections had been made in 
several congregations in aid of the funds of the union; 
Mr. Cotton was resigning his office of missio: 
agent from May next, witha view to a settled pastorate ; 
and an accession to the staff of lay preachers of a few 
earnest and competent men would be hailed with satis- 
faction. The death of Mr, Akroyd was referred to in 
appropriate terms, 

Mr. S. B. Wurrrrerp (treasurer) presented a 
statement of the accounts up to December 31, 1868, 
The expenditure was £179. 11s. 8d., and the balance 
in treasurer’s hands, £1. 18s, 3d. . 

On the motion of Mr. A. J. SwINDELL, seconded 
by Mr. F. Grew, the reports and accounts were 
adopted, and ordered to be printed. is = 

Thanks were voted to the ministers who had 
officiated that morning, on the motion of Mr. F. 
Evurs, seconded by the Rev. B. Wricur; and the 
Revs. D. Grirrirn and H.Mc.Knan responded, — 

The Rev. J. Gorpon moved: “That, while we 
Erisics in the progress and prosperity of civil and 
religious liberty, we feel there is an ar re 
need for an earnest presentation of an enlighte 
Cathohe Christianity to sanctify free th nt, to 
conscience, and to elevate — 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. R. H. 
Corton, and adopted. ew. ae 

The remaining resolutions, which were chiefl 
routine, were moved or seconded by the Rev. W. 
CocHranr, the Rev. D. Macinnis, the Rev. H. 
Eacuus, the Rev. J. Kepwarp, Messrs. S. B. 


quicken 
life.” 
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The Revs. S. Bache and J. Birks were also present, 
and several lay friends from Birmingham, Coseley, 
Oldbury, Wolverhampton, Dukinfield, Stourbridge, 
and Evesham, 


$$$ 


BIRMINGHAM UNITARIAN DOMESTIC 
MISSION. 
THE annual sermons in aid of the above important 
institution were preached by the Rey. Alexander 
Gordon, M.A., of Liverpool, in the Church of the 
Messiah, on Sunday, March 2Ist, when collections 
were made amounting to £50. 9s. 7d. 

On Monday evening, March 22nd, the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting was held in the large room 
of Newhall-hill Chapel. After tea the chair was 
taken by the president, J. H. Nettlefold, Esq., who 
observed that “the mission during the twenty-nine 
years of its existence had done an amount of good 
far exceeding the most sanguine expectations of 
its benevolent promoters.” After speaking of the 
joys and sorrows of missionary work, the chairman 
alluded to the extensive educational agencies con- 
nected with the mission, and said that “ something 
more was necessary than was now being done in 
England with regard to education. He hoped that 
ere long a compulsory system would be adopted, 
towards the expense of which all would be obliged 
to contribute, so that the cost of a free education 
for the people might not be as now—a charge upon 
the willing few. To the education received in the 
Hurst-street schools many were indebted for a 
good position in life.” 

The report of the committee, which was read by 
the secretary, Mr. Earl, gave a very satisfactory 
account of the work of the society throughout the 
year, and stated that the mission was becoming 
more and more recognised as the people’s institu- 
tion. 

The Sunday schools were more numerously attended 
and more efficiently conducted than at any former period, 
the number in both schools being now 355. The deposits 
in the savings club had also increased, the amount for 
the year being £116. 15s. 103d. The amount of half- 
crown subscriptions, £4. 17s. 6d., had been expended by 
the Ladies’ Committee in materials for clothing for the 
destitute poor, which had been made up by the pupils in 
the girls’ school. The provident society had been both 
prosperous and useful during the year. The total amount 
of receipts was £135, 5s., and the payments to sick 
members, medical fees, &c., amounted to £81. 3s. 4d., 
leaving a balance on the year of £54. 1s. 8d., and making 
the realised fund of the society £664. lls. 1ld. The 
number of members was 193. The daily schools fully 
maintained their established reputation. The average 
number of boys for the year was 222; average attendance, 
193, The number of girls was 186, average attend- 
ance 134. Infants 230, and the average attendance 
174. Theschool pence for the year amounted to £287 9s., 
the Government grant to £218. 16s, 2d., and the voluntary 
contributions £107. 17s. 6d. The report concluded by 
stating that “every department of the mission was 
designed to foster and encourage that self-help and self- 
dependence in the working man without which benevo- 

ent institutions, however numerous and calculated to 
minister to every variety of human suffering, would 
avail little to promote the true elevation of the poor and 
destitute, or to stay the plague of pauperism and ‘crime 
which with ever increasing force spreads its baleful and 
demoralising influence throughout this Christian land. 

The report was adopted on the motion cf Mr. 
Councillor CottiInes, who advocated a national 
system of compulsory education, 

The Rev. B. Wricur then read a very compre- 
hensive and interesting report of his peculiar 
labours among his still increasing congregation 
(numbering 200 members). 

With laudable perseverance they had raised and pre- 
sented the committee with £15 towards the expenses of 
the mission, besides ae ae for many things con- 
nécted with public worship. The Sunday-school teachers 
had not only devoted themselves to their self-denying 
labours, but had also provided prizes for the children, 
Many of the pupils in the Sunday schools had from time 
to time become teachers, and also members of the con- 
gregation. About £400 had been paid into the different 
savings’ clubs during the year. The night schools, penny 
entertainments, and social gatherings of various kinds 
had been unusually well attended, and altogether a most 
satisfactory and encouraging report of every department 
of Mr. Wright’s labours was presented. 

A cordial vote of sympathy with Mr. Wright, and 
of acknowledgment of the valuable aid rendered 
by Mrs. Wright in the work of the mission was 
passed on the motion of Mr. Brooke Smirx, 
seconded by the Rev. A. GorDON, as was also a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gordon for his discourses in 
aid of the funds of the society. 

The following officers were then re-elected for 
the ensuing year, viz.. J. H. Nettlefold, Esq., presi- 
dent; Mr. Earl, secretary; Mr. J. W. Hornblower, 
treasurer; and Mr, F. S, Bolton, school treasurer. 


——_—_—_+»—_____ 
INTELLIGENCE 


' ABERDEEN.—The Uniterian cause here is pro- 
gressing favourably under the ministry of the Rev. 
Jobn G, Slater. During the winter months he has 
been delivering a series of controversial lectures, 
which have been well attended, a considerable 
number of his audience being strangers, a few of 
whom, at their own request, have had an interview 
with Mr. Slater, which has resulted in some of 
them becoming members of the church. The 
following are a few of the subjects which he 
has handled: “Inspiration,” “The Atonement,” 
“Colenso on the Pentateuch,” “Who Wrote the 
Pentateuch ?” “Eminent Unitarians,” “The Pro- 
testant Pope,” “The Catechism of Christ’s Deity,” 
“ Religious Sensationalism,” “ The Second Chapter 
of Genesis—Edep,” “ Religious Character of Robert 


Burns;” and for Sunday next, the subject will be 
“ The Fall.” 

BiytH.—A course of six Wednesday evening 
lectures, illustrative of Unitarian Christianity, was 
commenced in the Octagon Lecture Hall, Blyth, on 
the evening of the 24th, by the Rev. J. C. Street, 
of Newcastle, the subject being “Thoughts about 
God.” The lecture was listened to with the most 
earnest attention, by an intelligent audience of 
about 200, and in those parts where the lecturer 
compared the popular notions of God with more 
Christian views he was most warmly applauded. 

Brimport.—On Monday evening, March 29th, 
there was held in the Girls’ School-room the last 
of six meetings for reading and music, which have 
been very well attended. The readings have been 
by the ministers, the Mayor of Bridport, and other 
members of the congregation; the music by the 
choir. On this occasion a harmonium was used for 
the first time, which has been purchased for the 
Girls’ School with a legacy bequeathed by the late 
Miss Colfox. In the Boys’ School-room a free 
evening class met thrice a week during the winter 
months, for youths who had left school. Two of 
the boys’ teachers have been helped by three 
ladies, and instruction was given in French, history, 
geography, writing, arithmetic, &c. On Good 
Friday there was the usual religious service ; and on 
the previous evening the commemoration of the 
anniversary of the Lord’s Supper, at which the 
portions of the gospel were read relating to the last 
evening of our Saviour’s mortal life. 

CrrENcrstER.—On Good Friday the members of 
the congregation and friends took tea together in 
the chapel, and had the most agreeable evening 
gathering since the re-opening of the chapel. 
About 150 were present; among the number, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nicholas, of Fairfield. After tea the chief 
interest of the evening consisted in the hearing 
of recitations by the Sunday-scholars, interspersed 
by anthems from the choir, 

KIDDERMINSTER.—There has been some unfortu- 
nate litigation at this chapel, the result of which is 
thus given by the Pall Mall Gazette :—‘ The Kid- 
derminster so-called ‘Presbyterian’ church has been 
the subject of a judgment by Vice-Chancellor 
James. Was Mr. Parry validly appointed minister 
or not? By the deed, it was necessary that two- 
thirds of the men communicants of one year’s 
standing, having paid the usual yearly subscrip- 
tions, should approve of the appointment in vestry. 
In March, 1868, Mr. Parry resigned, a fact not dis- 
puted. At Michaelmas following it was proposed 
to re-elect him. There were twenty votes for and 
fifteen against him. Thus he failed of the required 
majority. It was then proposed that there should 
be a temporary supply, and by a majority Mr. Parry 
was sought to be appointed till Christmas, 1869. 
But, as this was not approved by the proportion of 
male communicants provided for in the deed, the 
trustees sought to restrain Mr. Parry from acting 
even as temporary minister. The question was 
whether the restriction applied equally to a tem- 
porary and to a definitive appointment. The Vice- 
Chancellor declined interfering with a rule so rea- 
sonable as that when a third or more of the com- 
municants declined a particular man’s services he 
should not officiate as minister; for, as to any 
difference between a temporary and a permanent 
appointment, it was obvious that the former might 
be renewed from time to time without end. His 
Honour, therefore, gave judgment for the trustres 
and against Mr. Parry, but deducted from the costs 
as against that gentleman the sum of £50 in respect 
of certain rough methods which had been taken of 
preventing him from occupying the pulpit.” We 
can only express our earnest hope that the Vice- 
Chancellor having authoritatively set aside the ap- 
pointment out of which the difficulty arose, a spirit 
of conciliation will now be manifested by both 
parties in endeavouring to agree upon some minister 
who may again draw them together as a united 
people. 

Lonoton.—On Tuesday evening week, a lecture 
was delivered in the Court House by Mr. John 
Bowes, editor of the Zruth Promoter, and author of 
a translation of the New Testament, subject, 
“Unitarianism weighed in the balance of Gospel 
Truth, and found wanting.” After the lecture dis- 
cussion was invited, when Mr. George Farmer and 
Mr. Thomas Hawley made a very able exposition 
and defence of the Unitarian system of theology, 
evincing (says the Staffordshire Sentinel) great 
scriptural knowledge and research, The lecture 
was well attended, the room being crowded to 
excess, and the leading and more intelligent section 
of the working classes mustering in considerable 
force. 

Norwicu.—The secretary of the Octagon Chapel 
congregation has kindly sent us a copy of the 
“ Deacons’ Report” for the past year, presented at 
the annual meeting, March 21, 1869. It reports a 
generally favourable state of things; slightly in- 
creased subscriptions; an income from the offertory- 
boxes put up at the door not equal to that of last 
year; good attendance at the Sunday services, end 
a flourishing condition of the Sunday school and 
Brotherly Society; and expresses warm apprecia- 
tion for the services of the minister, the Rev. J. 
D. H. Smyth. But why is there no statement of 
accounts? How are the members of the Octagon 
congregation to learn what their funds are, how 
they are raised and bow spent? It is a great mis- 
take to make any reserve about these things, The 


more the trustees and managers of a congregation 
take the people generally into their confidence, and 
let the affairs of the church be fully known to all, 
the greater interest in them will all take, and the 
more will all feel a personal responsibility to do the 
utmost in their power to help on a cause which 
each thus realises as his own. 

RoOcHDALE: CLOVER-STREET.—The annual party 
given to the choir, teachers, and friends in connec- 
tion with this school took place on Tuesday 
evening week, the tea, as in previous years, being 
provided through the liberality of Mr. Ratcliffe. 
After tea the Rev. J. Freeston was called to the 
chair, when a very attractive programme was gone 
through to the satisfaction of the audience, ahd 
brief but energetic addresses were delivered at 
intervals. Revolving views, an electrical machine, 
a large telescope, and other objects of interest, im- 
parted an agreeable variety to the entertainment. 
On Good Friday the scholars’ annual party was 
held, Mr. James Sharpe presiding, 

Taunron.—On Wednesday last, the social meet- 
ings held every fortnight through the winter, in 
the schoolroom adjoining the Unitarian Chapel, 
were brought to a close. Those meetings (for 
which a penny admission has been charged) have 
been conducted under the presidency of the Rev. 
P. H. Wicksteed, and have consisted of readings, 
recitations, and music, vocal and instrumental. 
They have been entirely carried out by members 
of the congregation, and judging from the large 
attendance and the satisfaction evinced, they 
appear to have afforded both pleasure and instruc- 
tion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. D.— Received. 
W. C.S.—B. W.—G. H.—Too late. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE IRISH CHURCH.—II. 


To the Editors—In reply to my letter in your last 
number you say that a “Confiscation” took place 
at the Reformation, of the religious property of the 
Irish people, and that it is now proposed to redress 
the injustice. This statement, often a3 it has been 
repeated, appears to me to have no foundation in 
history. The present Roman Catholic community 
in Ireland seceded from the National Church in the 
reign of Elizabeth, having for more than a genera- 
tion previously accepted the Royal supremacy and 
abjured the Pope. They have, therefore, just as 
much right to the revenues of the Irish Church as 
the Free Church of Scotland bas to those of the 
Scotch Establishment. But evenif your view were 
right, what is to be said for the confiscation of en- 
dowments voluntarily and expressly given to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland before 1660.” 
The state, it seems to me, has just as good a right 
to the revenues of Manchester College. Fully be- 
lieving that Unitarians do not willingly countenance 
injustice, I ask your indulgence for troubling you 
with this second brief letter, and remain, gentle- 
men, very respectfully yours, JAMES GAIRDNER. 

78, Delancey-street, Loudon, N.W., 

28th March, 1869. 


SE 


THE OPEN-CHURCH MOVEMENT. 


To the Editors.—I trust the merits and demerits 
of this movement will receive full and fair dealing 
at the hands of the clergy and laity of our deno- 
mination. For if, as Mr. Herford shows, its 
material advantages are great, and it is, as he 
contends, calculated to develope amongst us 
greater spirituality, and impart more genuineness 
into our worsbip, surely it ought to receive the 
prcfoundest attention of all who have a spark of 
living interest in the cause of pure and vital 
Christianity. At present, however, his able letters 
have evoked but a smattering of criticism. 

The question assumes a commercial and a reli- 
gious phase. Commercially, it proposes a new 
mode of collecting the funds for the support of 
public worship, viz., by free contributions at each 
service. The mode, so far as Mr. Herford’s experi- 
ence goes, is a success. In the case of a very 
fashionable Ritualistic Church in this neighbour- 
hood, I was told, the amount collected was less 
than £100 a year. And a collection from some 700 
or 800 persons at another church, at a special choral 
service, was a miserable sum for so large a number, 
and contained a much larger proportion of farthings 
and halfpence than any other coins. Thisis to show 
the possibility of the mode of voluntary contribu- 
tions proving a failure. Now, as there are certain 
permanent charges to be met by every congrega- 
tional treasurer, to have an uncertain or fluctuating 
exchequer to draw upon, must be a source of per- 
plexity and discomfiture to that indispensable 
officer. Nor does it seem right that the entire liveli- 
hood of the minister should depend upon so shifting 
a basis, to say nothing of his own sense of the 
infra dig. as he hears the drip-droppings of the 
small coins into the bags immediately after his 
sermon, To my mind, the whole religious pitch of 
the service is lowered some tones by the interven- 
tion of this most commercial of operations in the 
midst of it. Use, of course, is everything, and 
time, doubtless, would wear away any sense of 
incongruity that might at first be felt; still its 
existence must be allowed for as no inconsiderable 
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‘obstacle to the adoption of the system by a body 
80 sworn to the “ proprieties” as our own. 
Nor am I able to realise the beauty, efficacy, or 
~attractiveness of that exquisite sensation of not 
knowing where you are going to sit when you go 
up to pay your weekly service to the Most High. I 
ean fancyjmy Lady Hauteur discommoded to a 
degree at finding her skirts hob-a-nobbing with 
Jane’s, her neighbour’s cook, It is unchristian so 
to feel, we know; but is it worth while to disturb 


the quietus of so excellent a woman’s mind on 
such an occasion by an arrangement (no less irritat- 


ing at the same time to the poor cook), in order to 

teach her ladyship the lesson of common humanity ? 
I am compelled to stop here, as my space, I fear, 

for once is exhausted. Wm. 8S. PRYER. 
Bristol, March 20, 1869. 


{l. All I have ever contended for on the commercial 
aspect of the question is, that if a people wish to do their 
dest, there is no plan by which rich and poor can all 


alike give somuch, withsuch perfect freedom from all pres- 


gure of incurred responsibility, as by the offertory. Your 
2. As to the sound 
of small coins being infra dig. to the minister, I confess 
that it does not weigh upon me half as oppressively as it 
used to do to know that every quarter some of my people 
were being dunned for seat-rents, which so collected 
I would rather have small coins given 
willingly and easily, even with a little “ drip-dropping,” 
than larger quarterly sums given painfully in silence, 3. 
As to the unreliability of the income, it is a pure 
chimera. Wherever it has been thoroughly and heartily 
tried it has been found to furnish a larger income than 
4, The argument 


instances do not touch this position. 


were a burden. 


‘before, with infinitely less difficulty. 
_ of the last paragraph (supposing our correspondent to be 


serious, which I cannot help doubting) is one which 
simply falls to the ground wherever the plan is tried. 
Whatever “sorting” the very proud or the very humble 
There is no harm in its 
taking place so. The harm is in stereotyping such dis- 
tinctions, making them rigid and permanent, and ex- 


want takes place naturally. 


cluding the possibility of their gradually wearing 
cown.—B. H.] 


—_—»—__—_ 
FORMAL AND ACTIVE TRUSTEESHIP. 


To the Editors.—In your leader of the 19th, headed 
* Open not loose trusts,” you have, as it seems to 
me, a little confused the discussion of a graver 
question, partly by not distinguishing sufficiently 
between two senses of “trusteeship,” and partly 
by too superficial a touch. 

Trustees may be entrusted merely with that 
bare legal ownership of property which is neces- 
sary, under our present land law, for securing un- 
disturbed enjoyment of it by those for whose 
benefit it has been or is to be set apart; or, they 
may be entrusted with an active charge of the 
property for securing the promotion of the 
founders’ objects. 

In the first case, their qualifications need not 
be more than will guarantee a reasonable perman- 
‘ eney in office, and accessibility, if occasion require. 
Practically—with especial regard to rendering 
“appointments of new trustees as infrequent as may 
‘be—a certain degree of local fixedness and a fair 
prospect of a long life are all that is wanted. It is 
of course usual for a society to seek its trustees 
.amongst its acquaintances; but if it happen that 
these do not provide those essentials, it is common 
to select any persons of established standing who 
will allow themselves to be nominated to the 
formal office. 

In the second case, it is even more important 
than that they should be settled, healthy and at 
hand, that trustees should be willing and able to 
promote the objects of the trust. Founders or 
conscientious survivors on an old foundation will— 
to echo your own phrase—select staunch repre- 
sentatives of the views that gave it birth. 

If the distinctions thus stated be sound, it is 
obvious that your leading member, allowed bis 
desire—grounded no doubt on his ability—to 
manage other people’s affairs, to answer an invita- 
tion addressed solely to his personal respectability. 
(I have not the slightest idea who he is.) He was 
of course at liberty to decline the bare legal 
trusteeship if he did not wish to undertake it; or, 
if felt disinclined to trust the congregation with the 
Management of property given to it with which he 
was to have even only a nominal association. 

In the words just italicised, I venture to indicate 
the difficulty which I referred to above as a grave 
question, and as to which I think you failed to open 
the real issue. 

Bare legal trusteeship nowise defines whether 
the trust of the foundation shall be open or close. 
It may be accompanied by a declaration of the 
object of the foundation either way. Acbapel may 
be held by trustees on trust to permit it to be used 
for the public worship of God, which is popularly 
called an open trust; or for such worship by a con- 
gregation and minister moving in the groove of 
thoughtful and steadygoing freedom, which is a 
close trust. 

Either declaration might equally accompany a 
“most elaborate scheme of administrative trustee- 
ship. On the other hand, the declaration may be 
omitted altogether, and yet either trusteeship may 
be made to cover an open or a closetrust; namely, 


by means, as you suggest, of care in the appoint- 
ment of trustees. Nay, by the same device, under 


the most open form, a trust virtually of the closest 
may be maintained. In this latter case, however, 
if the trustees were merely legal trustees, a congre- 
gation which had changed its position would be 
protected in its enjoyment of the building by the 


law of the land, as soonas it could exhibit the pre- | 


scribed guarantee that the alteration was real and 
fairly enduring. 

If the trustees were so in more than mere name, 
and had some real controlling power on the use 
and disposition of the property, they could of course 
effectually interfere with the independence of the 
congregation. This authority is in practice secured 
either by a “careful” arrangement of powers as to 
a new foundation; or, as to an old one not so provi- 
dently guarded, if the congregation be inattentive 
or inert, by a more or less shameless usurpation by 
busy trustees of powers which neither public law 
nor their private deeds confer. In either case a 
“ careful” selection of trustees is a most important 
measure for furthering this outrage on the liberty 
of conscience. 

The question your leader intended to discuss 
was, in effect, whether for a new chapel occupied 
by a new congregation (both society and building 
having been raised by missionary enterprise and 
subscription), a bare or an active trusteeship is 
best. You pronounced the former practically 
equivalent to no trust at all; having, as it strikes 
me, begged the question by supposing the congre- 
gation to be such as not to be worthy to be trusted 
with the management of the property given to it. 

Your paper, however, suggests the wider inquiry 
whether it is better to leave to each society the 
charge of its own development, subject to the 
chance of its falling a prey to a new minister, to 
new members, or to a party majority, or to provide 
the safeguard of active trusteeship, in the hands of 
staunch representatives of neighbouring churches, 
for the perpetual consecration of the property to 
objects of which the donors now approve, and the 
continuance of the congregations in the groove of 
thoughtful, steady-going freedom. 

I do not see any but one answer to this inquiry, 
and that one condemnatory of the plan of active 
trusteeship. The objection is more obvious as 
against extraneous trusteeship, but is equally valid 
against active administrative trusts where the 
trustees belong to the congregation, unless great 
care be taken to secure the constant replenishment 
of the tale, and frequent revisal of the list by the 
people. 

It is a noble labour to rouse and foster that 
religious habit and that religious association which 
find their healthy development in the formation of 
worshipping societies, whether such encouragement 
be afforded by personal co-operation on the part of 
staunch neighbours (as earnest well-wishers of the 
growing grace of the new society, however, rather 
than as representatives of older ones), or by con- 
tributions for the support of the personal apostle in 
his chosen field. 

By all means let the men with the mission, or 
the societies who find such men, gather their mis- 
sionary congregations in the Mission Chapel, and 
patiently nurture and encourage the new life; but 
let them remember that adult life is ruined if it be 
not independent. By all means let the donors of 


the mission property, whether money or bricks, 


maintain their own responsibility for what they do 
with those talents of theirs, by personal adminis- 
tration or by a wise appointment of substitutes, 


whether they be called a committee or trustees. 
By all means join in such bodies—tried and proved 
local men—whether J.P.’s or cobblers. 
soon as the new society can go alone, let it go. 
Let it take the chapel it is 
if it is strong enough, by itself or by help 
from others who trust it, 
hive off as it has been called, to any other pre- 
mises which it has strength to appropriate. A 
second-hand mission chapel ought to be reasonably 
priced, whatever its first cost may have been. 
for the cause of personal responsibility, for the love 


But as 
accustomed to, 


to buy it, or go, 


But 


of freedom, for the hope of membership in the 
universal church,—literally for God’s sake—do not 
let us give chapels to infant societies and perpetu- 
ate their incompetency by subjecting them to the 
active trusteeship of outsiders! Notbing but the 
annual committee (with all due freedom of re-eli- 
gibility) can fitly or permanently represent the 
changing life of a congregation. Surely it is better 
that some should become priest-ridden and creed- 
bound if thereby they attain the highest culture 
they are capable of, and others, if needs must, 
should fail and break up than that the principle of 
the close trust should be revived; even under this 
innocent guise of a “careful selection of staunch 
trustees.” R. D. Darpisuirn. 


————— 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Bolton: East LAncasHirE UNITARIAN MISSsION.— 
Annual meeting at Bank-street Chapel, on Thursday. 
London: Rosstyn Hitt CHAPEL, HampsTEaAD.—On 
Sunday evening, a sermon, by the Rey. Robert Spears. 
Subject: “ Acceptable sacrifice and practical godliness.” 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN.— 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
Religion in the Family, by the Rev. P, W. Clayden ; 
subject, “‘ Our loves shadows of the Divine love.” 

Manvhester: Upper BrooK-STREET.—On Sunda 
evening, the ninth of a series of lectures by the Rev. W. 
H. Hertford, on the History of Belief in the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ. 


Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH. — On 
Sunday morning next, the Communion. 

Mossley: East CHESHIRE CHRISTIAN UNION.—The 
anuual meeting, on Saturday. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. —On 
Sunday, Rev. J. J. Tayler, B.A., service at eleven a.m, 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘‘ Return Home,” the tenth of a series on 
the parable of the ‘‘ Prodigal Son.” 

Todmorden,—Last services in the old chapel, morning 
at a quarter to eleven, evening at six; addresses to 

scholars in the old chapel at two p.m. On Wednesday, 

opening of the new church; service at two p.m.; 

preacher, Rev. Wm, Gaskell, M.A. ; teaat half-past four, 


Murringes. 
AS HWORTH—BARKER.—On the 25th ult., at the Christian 
Church, Mossley, by the Rev. D. Berry, Henry Ashworth, 
of Birmingham, to Ellen Barker, of Mossley. 
RUsSSELL—BROWNLEE.—At the Unitarian Chapel, St. 
Vincent-street, Glasgow, on the 30th ult., by the Rey. H.W. 
Crosskey, the Rey. John Russell, Kendal, to Marion, only 
daughter of Thomas Brownlee, Esq. 
TIMINGS—DENHAM.—On the 25th ult., at the Birmingham 
Free Christian Chapel, Fazeley-street, by G. R. Twinn, Esq., 
Edward Timings, of the Shakespeare Tavern, Lower Ki 
Edward’s Koad, to Emma Catherine, second daughter of Mr. 
John Denbam, of the George and Dragon, Steelhouse Lane, 
both of Birmingham. No cards. 


Menthe. 

BOOTH.—On the 28th ult., at his residence, Prince’s Park, 
Liverpool, in the 81st year of his age, Henry Booth, Esq., 
first Secretary of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company. 

CARTER.—On the 20th ult., aged two years and five months, 
Jessie, daughter of George and Eliza Carter, of Walworth, 
London, 

CAVE.—On the 25th ult., at his residence, Parson-street, Ban- 
bury, aged 69 years, Mr. Thomas Cave. 

HEALEY .—On the 23rd ult., at Rochdale, Frances, daughter 
of John and Elizabeth Healey, of Meanwood, in the Mth 
year of her age. 

LAWFORD.—On the 24th ult., at Brussels, John Lawford, 
Esq., in the 80th year of his age. 

WEISS.—On the 23rd ult., aged 44 years, at Villefrancho, near 
Nice, Charles Weiss, Esq., late of Huddersfield. 

WILKINSON.—On the 24th ult., Mr. Henry Wilkinson, late 
of Barnshaw, near Knutsford, in the 75th year of his age. 

WINHURST.—On the 28th ult., Flora Kate, infant daughter 
of Mr. T. Winhurst, Glossop. 


RR. WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@ and Valuer.—Ofiices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


© UTLERY OF BEST QUALITY. 
ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 
Ditto & GOOD MIDDLE CLASS HOUSE FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, &c., &c., at 


KNEEBONE AND TIMMIS§, 
28, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


ISS ARMSTRONG, Shirtmaker, Glover, 


N &c., has a Large Assortment of Well-shaped and Well- 
made Cotton and Merino Stockings, Socks, &c. 
St. Ann’s Place, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


OMFORT, IN. W ADE 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspecthis im- 

roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pall Mall, Market-street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. 
Chief features of the Office: s 
Ist. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street and Fountain- ~ 
strees, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 


NHARLES P. ROBERTS, PLOMBER, 


GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR. 
135, ST. PAUL'S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly args and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 
» HE Ree. 


INNER 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
J. HE 17a, Cooper-street. 


RFORD, 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCK 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 

ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 34, | laa 
IANOFORTESon SALE, Hire, Exchanged 


or Purchased.—LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria ,. 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


Various : 
FOREIGN SERIRSAMS 


We IMPORT these DIRECT from the FIRST HOUSES 
abroad. Purchasers can therefore DEPEND upon getting 
them GENUINE and at MODERATE Prices, 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. 

ABSINTHE.—French. 

TAFFEL AQUAVIT.—Danish. 

BOURBON WHISKY.—From Kentucky, United States. 
HOLLANDS GENEVA. 

JAMAICA RUM. F 
COGNAC BRANDY. Ss. 


Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in Bond, for Export. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS. pink aire! 
MANCHESTER........+++.00++26, Market-street. 
Liverpool’ .......++ «ll, Lord-stre “A 
Birmingham ,.........+ese0+00+28, High-strect. 

Printed for the Proprietors, by WiLLtAM Ey. f Apsley 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, Cheetham at ee 
armces. No. 8, Cross-street, Parish of nchester ; and q 
Published by JoHN PHILLIPS, ‘at 74, Mar t, in said 


Parish of Manchester.—London Agent; CO. Fox,,Paternoster 
Row.—Frigay, April 2, 1889, ~ 
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r\OPMORDEN UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


SERVICES in celebration of the Opening of this Church 
will bs held on Sunday next, April 11th, as follows: 

In the Ah at a quarter to eleven o’clock, when the 
Rev. CHARLES WICKS?EED, B.A. (Liverpoo)), will preach. 

In the Afternoon, at three o’cluck (a short service for the 
rea! of young children), when the Kev. LINDSEY 
TAPLIN, M.A,, will preach. 

In the Evening, at six o’clock, when the Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD will preach. 

*,* Refreshments will be provided for friends froma dis- 
tance, oe <4 small charge, in the schoolroom at Waterside at 
one o’clock. 


UDLEY.—ANNIVERSARY SERVICES 


at the Old Meeting House, Wolverhampton-street.— 
On Sunday, April 18th, 1869, TWO SERMONS will be preached 
tf the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A., of Liverpool. 
orning service at eleven; Evening at half-past six. 
Coulections in aid of the Chapel Trust Funds at the close of 
each sérvice. 


OLTON.— BANK-STREET CHAPEL, 
Dr. SADLER, of London, will preach the ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMONS on Sunday, July 11tb. 


NCIENY MONUMENTS. 


SAMUELSHARPE, Esq. (author of the “ History of Egypt,” 
&c.), will deliver a LECTURE on the above in Stamford-street 
Chapel, London, on Wednesday night, 14th inst., at eight 
o'clock. And F. 1, MOTT, Esq., F.K.G.S., will LECTURE in 
the same Chapel on Walt night, 20th inst., at eight o’clock, 
on SPECTRUM ANALYSIS, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. ADMISSION FREE, 


ONDON UNITARIAN LAY 
PREACHING UNION. 
COLLECTIONS for the Union at the following preaching 
places, on Sunday, 18th April: 
Stratford, Lecture Hall, Broadway, at eleven, Rev. T. Rrx. 
Stratford, Lecture Hall, Broadway, at halt-past six, Rev. 
M. C. GASCOIGNE. 
245, Mile End Koag, at eleven, Rev. JouN TAYLor. 
Assembly Rooms, Beaumont-street, Mile End Road, at seven, 
Rey. J. K. APPLEBEE, 
Plummer’s Place, Clerkenwell, at cleven, Rev. JAMES CooPER. 
St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, at seven, Rev. R. SPEars. 
69, Hyde Road, Hoxton, at seven, Mr. 8.8. TAYLFR. 
tg aetlen Road, Forest Hill, at half-past eleven, Rev. T. 
UNTER. 
Dartmouth Road, Forest Hill, at seven, Rev. T. HUNTER. 
45, New Road, Woolwich, at eleven, Key. R. Spears. 
45, New Road, Woolwich, at seven, Mr. A. Hoop. 
Peurose-street, Walworth Road, at eleven, Mr. G. CARTER. 
Penrose-street, Walworth Road, at seven, Rev. Jas. Cooper. 
Donations for the Union may be sent to the Treasurer, 
N. M. TAYLER, Esq., 13, Bellefield Terrace, South Stockwell, 
London; or the Secretary, Rev. R. SPEARS, 56, Grosvenor 
Park, Camberwell, London. g 
‘fhe rent alone of the above places is upwards of £2004 year. 
UNDEE UNILLARIAN -CHURCH. 
Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 
About £1,500 will beneeded. Towards this sum £767. 19s. 6d. 
ae een ee alii ba thahkruil ived by H 
Subscriptions w nkfully received by . C. BRIGGS 
Esq., Ferubrae, Dundee; and Rev. H. W A 4 


. WILLLAMSON, h. 
Dundee; or Memorial Fall, Manchester. at oe 


&° ULHPUKL UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
eiemiog subscriptions for this purpose have been already 

Z 


raised, viz. : 
Amount previously advertised ............ £32213 0 
2. B. Shawcross, Southport ....... a 050 
Hi W. Pountney, Esq., Manchester. 100 
Mrs. Scholes, Manchester ......... 010 0 
John Ashton, Ksq., Manchester... 100 
John E. Ashton, Ksq., Manchester.......... 010 0 
Henry Turner, Esq., Manchester .......... 500 
Henry M’Connel, 'sq., Manchester..... ja, dO OD 
A Friend, per Mr. Johnson, Manchester .. 100 
Miss Henry, Ashcome Park, near Leek.,.. 3 0 0 
Silas Leigh, Esq., Monton ..........seeeee 500 
6 £319 18 0 
» _ Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
\ gurer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52; Hoghton-street, Southport. 


| _February 15th, 1569. 

¥ ANTED, KEN1I3 to COLLECL.— 
- THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11 

“John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given, 


ANTED, in a Small Family, where a 

Man is kept, a GENERAL SERVAN?, not under 30 

years of age.—Applications, with references, to be addressed, 
A BC, care of Mr. BROOMHALL, Stourbridge. 


Young Gentleman desires a Situation in 
a MERUHANT or AUCTIONEER’S OFFICE: age 17: 
of Unitarian family: salary required: references, Revs. ‘T'. W. 
¥reckleton, Plymouth, and J. ‘f’. Cooper, Buxton.—Address, 
Bond, Hampton House, Plymouth. 


WIGH SCHOOL, COVENTRY, 1869. 
NEW QUARTER, THURSDAY, APRIL 87H. 
PRINCIPAL, Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
Tenms: THIRTY TO ForTY GUINEAS. 


LLERENSHAW, WHALEY BRiDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application.—Quarter commence, 5th April. 


LADSTONE HOUSE Seminary, Upper 


Prvokset Mipaiest » —Terms moderate. Spring Quarter 
April7th, Vacancies for B. \rders.—Principal, Mrs. Royston. 


) rn 
| INDOW @G 420VE SCHOOL, 
ALDERL? pt _ Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” low. ~ 

Boys are pr 
of the London 
Examinations. 
ment of the schow 

OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHA M.—Established, 1864. 

The new House and Schoolroom, designed expressly for 
educational purposes, are now ready for the reception of an 
additionalnumber of BOARDERS. Cricket-fleld, gymnasium, 
and workshop attached. The course of instruction in Lan- 
guages, History, Mathematics, and Natural Science is un- 
usuaily thorough and complete. A detailed prospectus may 
be had on application. 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

Nore.—Four of Mr. Smith’s occasional pupils have already 
been prepared by him specially for the London B.A. degree, 
and in each instance with success. 


ISS ARMSTRONG, Shirtmaker, Glover, 
&c., has a Large Assortment of Well-s and Well- 
made Cotton and Merino Stockings, Socks, &c. 
St. Ann’s Place, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


UST PUBLISHED.—Thoughts on Eternal 
Punishment, by JOSEPH TERRY. Prics Threepence. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, and all booksellers. 
FREt CHKISTIAN UNION, 
Just published, price 1s. (post free), 
ARTINEAU (Rey. James).—The NEW 
ai AFFANITIES OF FAITH: a Plea for Free Christian 
nion, 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 

London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


AND OF FAIL‘H TRACTS. 


WHAT IS AN UNITARIAN? One Definition illustrated 
by GOODWYN BARMBY. ‘An Unitarian is one who be- 
vse in Mey Unity of God, and who pays twenty shillings in 
the pound, 

A iasga edition of this 8 page Tract having been published, 
it can be had at 3 shillings per 100, or 25 shillings per 1,000, 
carriage free.—Address, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 

ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 

SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 4ona 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE.—Nov. Beaoy, 
the VOLUME FOR 1868. _a- 

Handsomely bound in cloth, red edges, &c., &¢., 1s. 6d. per vol. 

’ Ditto ditto _ gilt. edges, 8. 0d.” 4, 

Orders should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert 
Square, Manchester; or to Mr. E. T. WHITFIELD, 178, 
Strand, London. 


2 
Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s. 

HURCH COMPREHENSION: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P 
(Reing suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 

England.)—London: Longmans. Leeds: Walker. 

MR. SAMUEL SHARPH’S NEW WORK, 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 58.5 
HiStorY of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 


By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,” &c. 
_ London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, 


» .-o pass the Matriculation Examination 
sity, as well as the Local Competitive 
_*eful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 


Price 2s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXV. April, 1869. 
I. Milman’s Annals of St. Paul’s, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
II. The Mission of Jobn the Baptist, by William Jevons. 
III. Ulfila, the Apostle of the Goths, by Samuel Davidson, 


DD, LL.D. 
IV. Jobn Keble, by C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
V. The Curé of Ars, by Charles Beard, B.A. 
VI. Miscellanea Thologica. 
VII. Notices of Books, 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, Henrietta- 
street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South F'rederick-street, 


Edinburgh. 

OME PAGE TRACI'S.—AIL Orpurs 

and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 

Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
1, Kersal Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
jane office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


WOME PAGE TRAOTS.—A CaraLoaux 


of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application as above, enclosing stamp. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Spscimen 


Pack&T of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d. 


to 
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OME PAGE TRACTS.—The Four 


BounD VoLumes of the series, 2s. 6d. each. The 
whole post free for 11s. 


OME PAGE TRAC1'S.—PRIcEs :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., ry per 100. 
) 


And the 12 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when 
the Tracts are sent by post. 


i OME PAGE TRAC'?-COVERS, six in 
number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 


services, &c., 3s. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge. 


N bhW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
4 BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 5.d 
Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher 3 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer..... 
Ware’s Formation of Character.........-sseeseeees : 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors...... 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy; its Truths and Errors.. 
Selections from the Works of Channing ...........-+0++ 
Hale’s Service of SOrrow ......seeeseseee 
‘Ware's Silent Pastor dsP.)J.6.de 0s cece. cacccdevesecubee 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets .. 

Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms ........ 

Ditto ditto of the Book of Job ............ 

Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and the Canticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c a 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion 
Furness’s Domestic Worshi 
Ware’s Home Life ...... a2 
Channing's complete Works, 
Smith’s Christian Lessons 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospel 


RR WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


OMFORT IN WALKING, 

J. H, REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 

roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
all Mall, Market-street. 


Ll FE ASSURAN' CE. 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. 
Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
8rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street_ and Fountain- 
streer, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 


HARLES P. ROBERTS, PLOMBER, 

GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR 
136, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEER, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


JMR. HENRY PLANCK, Denrisr, 8, 
de Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 
1 pea oped RN eee 
A ; Octaves, £5, 10s. nett. 


Quarter casks, £10. 10s. 
~ J. HERFORD, 174,’ Cooper-strest. 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPHRANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


IANOFORTESon SALE, Hire, exchanged 
or Purchased.—LOCKE, 35, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


Various 
FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


We IMPORT these DIRECT from the FIRST HOUSES 
abroad. Purchasers can therefore DEPEND upon getting 
them GENUINE and at MODERATE Prices. 


KIRSCHENWASSER.—Black Forest. 
ABSINTHE.—French. 

TAFFEL AQUAVIT.—Danish. 
BOURBON WHISKY.—From Kentucky, United States. 
HOLLANDS GENEVA. 

JAMAICA RUM. 

COGNAC BRANDY. 


Above can be had in One Dozen Cases, in Bond, for Export. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANCHESTER ‘ 
11, Lord-street. 


Birmingham . ..28, High atreat, 


NEEBONE AND TiMMIs are selling 
CUTLERY of the best quality, Electro-plated Spoons, 
Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-class House FUR- 
NISHING [RONMONGERY, &c., at their Establishment, 
23. SNOW HILL. BIRMINGHAM, 


A. FUUHAIKU ASPDEN, Agent and 
Accountant, REMOVED from Barlow’s Court, 45, 


Market-street, to No. 7, SOUTH PARADE, St. Mary’s, 
Manchester, 
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THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


[April 9, 1869. 


WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A “Universal Jewish Synod” is to be held this 
year in Germany to unite the Jews all over the 
world in some agreement or compromise that shall 
annihilate the sects into which that ancient people 
are divided, and give them a Catholic unity such 
as they had in the days of David. 

One of the most singular incidents of the late 
Holy Week at Rome was the arrival of eighty 
Hungarian gipsies, to see the Pope, and witness 
the ceremonies. Their chiefs were received by his 
Holiness, and formed a most singular novelty in 
St. Peter’s. 


Pio Nono has addressed a brief to the whole 
Christian world, granting a plenary indulgence to all 
who shall assist at mass and receive Holy Com- 
munion, being penitent for and confessed of their 
sins, on the 11th of April, in unison with his own 
jubilee, or fiftieth year mass, to be offered that day 
atSt.Peter’s. This brief is dated the 10th of March, 
and is given under the Ring of the Fisherman, a 
mark of great solemnity. 


The Pall Mail is informed that a serious effort is 
being made to induce the Pope to prorogue indefi- 
nitely the GScumenical Council. It seems that in 
one of the special congregations appointed to pre- 
pare the business, that charged with the due 
elaboration of the two cardinal points for which the 
Council has been convoked—the personal infalli- 
bility of the Pope and the condemnation of political 
liberalism in accordance with his declarations in 
the Syllabus—the doctors have fallen out amongst 
themselves, and cannot be brought to any agree- 
ment. But dissent on these two points ruins the 
whole project, and the Jesuits, therefore, who de- 
vised it, think it would be prudent to postpone it. 
The Pope, however, clings to it with the fondness 
of Jacob for Benjamin ; and when these gentlemen, 
who had hitherto stimulated his anticipations of a 
glorious new paternity, approached him with a 
suggestion that it might be as well to give up the 
idea, he flew into one of his constitutional furies, 
and sent them back to reflect on what had best be 
done. After a while, they resolved to invoke the 
counsel of Cardinal Bilio, a prelate high in the 
Pope’s favour. He accordingly went to him, and 
sought to open the intellect of the Holy Father to 
the grave danger of scandal to the Church in the 
event of such perversity being manifested in the 
council as had been displayed in the select congre- 
gation. But the Cardinal had no more favourable 
reception than his prompters. The Pope, how- 
ever, was immovable, The Council should meet 
at the appointed time, and nothing should in- 
duce him to postpone it. But the Pope, though 
passionate, is a man of infirm resolution; and 
if the spirit of insubordination to Jesuit influence 
exhibited in the congregation should prove stub- 
born—which, no doubt, is a considerable assump- 
tion,—and if, as is affirmed, Cardinal Antonelli 
has become uneasy at certain manifestations, it is 
quite on the cards that the Gicumenical Council 
may be still put off as often and for as long periods 
as that of Trent was after convocation. 

As we predicted, at the time of its appearance, 
-would be the case, the Letter of Mr. Ffoulkes to 
Archbishop Manning has been condemned by the 
Congregation of the Index at Rome. 

The party in Paris who do not believe in priests 
have been making a curious protest “in honour of 
the freedom of conscience.” On Good Friday, when 
Catholics eat nothing at all, or nothing but fisb, they 
ostentatiously fed on cold roast veal, and called 
their dinner a “ banquet de la libre pensée.” 


No revolutionary Government in Spain has ever 
ventured to abrogate the ecclesiastical supremacy 
of the Church of Rome, or to tamper with that 
principle of “unity of faith” of which Spain has 
made its boast. We learnfromthe Daily News that 
Senor Olozaga, the chairman of the committee on 
the Constitution, has always stoutly maintained 
this principle, and never been willing to advance 
beyond a limited toleration of other forms of faith 
then that of Rome. He is now prepared to concede 
liberty of worship to all religious communions, 
provided that none but the Roman—the one 
acknowledged Church of the State—shall be allowed 
to celebrate their services in buildings publicly and 

formally consecrated to their use. A Protestant 
congregation might thus assemble in an upper 
room without hindrance from the authorities, but 
not open a “church” in a public thoroughfare. The 


majority of the committee, however, are for pro- 
claiming the separation of Church and State, and 
leaving each communion to its own resources. The 
ecclesiastical dignitaries who were invited to confer 
with the committee are understood to have ex- 
pressed their preference for a total separation of 
Church and State, rather than a distinct recognition 
of liberty of worship and of conscience, if the 
ancient unity of faith cannot be maintained intact. 
The Cortes will have to decide the question, but 
looking to the prevailing sentiment of the nation, 
one cannot be very sanguine as to the result. 

According to an article in the Evangelical Review 
(American), the Lutherans are by far the largest 
Protestant denomination in the world. Out of 
eighty million Protestants, they profess to have 
more than one-half, or 47,115,500. Of these Pro. 
testants, Germany has 25,000,000. In the United 
States are 1,000,000. These statistics show, says 
the Lutheran Observer, that the Lutheran Church is 
larger than all other Protestant churches combined, 
and that even in the United States she is numeri- 
cally the third denomination, numbering more 
communicants than any other Church, except the 
Methodists and Baptists. 

A conference has been held in London, over 
which the Bishop presided, to promote the move- 
ment, now becoming general, to turn to account 
the services of laymen in evangelistic work, and 
other departments of the Church’s labours. The 
Bishop gave his hearty approval to the movement, 
and said he could not understand any clergyman 
refusing lay help. The co-operation of the faithful 
laity was indispensable if the Church was to 
discharge her duties. 

A correspondent of the English Independent, while 
he thinks teetotalism very admirable, as an act of 
self-denial on the part of those who practise it, but 
doubts whether the masses are influenced by it, 
believes that there is another way by which they 
may be weaned from the gin shop and their deadly 
draughts, and he means totry it. He says: 

“Of all things, the working man likes his pipe. 
And why not? There is no harmina pipe. It 
does not lead to drunkenness. Therefore I think of 
doing this, to show practically how a man may 
enjoy himself without getting drunk, this way. I 
shall hire a room that may be made comfortable 
with chairs and tables, and a good fire, and I will 
say to twenty or thirty men, ‘Come and spend an 
hour or two with me twice a week or so, and smoke 
your pipe,and we will read the paper and have a 
talk, and you shall have a pint of beer each, but no 
more, or tea or coffee. But any one that comes 
must bind himself not to get drunk, or take more 
than a pint of beer, or drink drams at any time, or 
use bad language or his wife badly.’” 


The power of voluntaryism is strikingly shewn 
in the annual report of Surrey chapel. It appears 
that there were 1,326 communicants, and that the 
amount raised at the sacramental offertory for 
the poor exceeded £360. The Benevolent Society, 
for aiding the sick at their own homes, irrespective 
of creed, had relieved 650 cases, and expended 
£337. For thirteen Sunday-schools, in which nearly 
6000 children were taught by 500 teachers, £679 
had been raised. Six day and evening schools, in 
which nearly 1,600 children are taught, received 
£249, and an industrial girls’ school £70. For a 
special missionary to the working men of South 
London £213 had been contributed. An auxiliary 
to the London City Mission, employing three 
agents, received £167. The treasurer of the Chris- 
tian Instruction Society, which holds upwards of 
twenty services weekly among the poor, visiting 
many of ‘the lodging-houses and ministering to 
beggars, costermongers, tramps, &c., acknowledged 
upwards of £100. A temperance society received 
£40; the Bible Society £53; the Tract Society £63; 
the Dorcas and Female Clothing Societies £66. For 
foreign missions £144 had been contributed, and 
(with the aid of some friends outside) £830 had 
been added to the fund being raised in view of the 
expiration of the lease. Upwards of £870 had been 
contributed for the incidental expenses of worship, 
including the salary of an assistant minister. Thus 
nearly £4,000 had been raised, in addition to the 
support of ‘their pastor, by a congregation com- 
posed chiefly of persons in humble life, 

A suspicion has now and then crossed our minds 
whetber “ Father Ignatius,” and some of the wilder 
Ritualists, were not fit subjects for an inquiry 
before certain of her Majesty’s Commissioners. We 
should have no doubt in the case of a curate, 
thirteen or fourteen miles from Sheffield, if what a 
local paper tells us be literally true. It says he 


resolved to simulate the death, burial, and resur- 
rection of the Saviour, and ordered a coffin to be 
got ready for him by Good Friday, expressing his 
intention toentomb himself from that day until 
Easter Sunday. The coffin was made of plain deal, 
with handles of rope, and was sent to the curate’s 
lodgings, where his landlady on seeing it immedi- 
ately fainted. It was placed in the rev. gentle- 
man’s study, and it is said that he invited several 
friends to visit him during the week preceding 
Good Friday, but his invitations were generally 
politely declined. Before the day of entombment 
arrived the vicar heard of the affair, and the coffin 
was destroyed by his orders, much to the grief of 
the curate, who, however, declared his intention of 
procuring another. Whether he did so has not yet 
transpired, but we should hope he has some friends 
to look after him. 

The modification of Ritualistic practices, which 
was observable at All Saints’ Church, Lambeth, for 
some time after the judgment of the Privy Council 
in the Mackonochie case, has at length subsided, 
and on Easter Sunday there was full service, with 
observances of even a more pronounced character 
rather than previous to the decision. During the 
consecration prayer in the Communion service, the 
Rev. F.G. Lee, the vicar, elevated the paten and 
cup on high, and genuflected low at the conclusion.. 
The English Churchman says it is not true that the 
prosecution against Mr. Bennett has broken down. 
The state of the case is this: A commission of 
inquiry against him was sought and obtained. 
Subsequently Mr. Bennett re-issued a work also 
alleged to contain heretical doctrine. It became a 
question whether the case against him arising out 
of the first commission should be supplemented by 
materials drawn from this latter work or not. The 
promoters decided that it should, and in complianee 
with the law sought from the present Bishop of 
London a supplementary commission. This the 
Bishop has refused; but the steps which the pro- 
moters will take to insist on his giving way are 
settled, and it may be taken as certain that the case. 
will go on. 


From the report just issued by the Mormons, it 
appears that they have eight branches in London, 
with 104 elders, 38 priests, 23 teachers, and 30° 
deacons, hard at work. During the past year, 102 
members were “cut off,” but 915 of the faithful 
remain, and there has been “ but little emigration.” 
This looks as if there were likely to be a permanent 
settlement of these polygamists in the metropolis. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS... 


In a speech at a public meeting in Ottawa, the 
Bishop of Ontario, making spevial allusion to the 
trials besetting the Irish Church, spoke of his ex-. 
perience of Jike changes in the Canadian one. He 
candidly confessed that he would not now exchange 
the present condition of this for her former condi 
tion as an endowed establishment, and encouraged 
his co-religionists in Ireland not to be dismayed by 
the prospect of what was about to befal them, but 
to be of good cheer, In the course of his remarks 
he said : 

“Tt is true that we have now no State aid, but 
we are free from State restrictions on our develop- 
ment. It is true we have no legal superiority of 
status, but we have what is better, Synodical action.. 
Men are not now, it is true, attracted to our altars 
or to our communion by the glitter of worldly ad- 
vantage ; but then we have compensation in the 
fact that they are not now deterred by jealousdislike: 
of our privileges from examining our claims as @ 
Divine institution, our apostolical order and our 
evangelical truth—our antiquity, our literature, our 
common sense. I have, therefore, no fear for th 
Church, though she be disestablished.” 

The respective characteristics of the two great. 
preachers, Gratry and Hyacinthe, who divided the 
attention of the devout in Paris during “Holy 
Week,” are well described by the “ occasional: 
correspondent” of the Daily News. Gratry, he 
says, is scientific and philosophical; Hyacinthe 
practical and human, or humane. The former 
aims to ally reason with faith, to reconcile natural 
with revealed truth; the latter strives to exalt the 
moral standard of the faithful, to elicit and culti- 
vate their consciences as well as to touch their 
hearts. Gratry goes so far in the broad direction 
as to speak of generous thoughts and good deeds 
as “deposits of the man’s self in the bosom of his. 
Creator; the doctrine of Hyacinthe is of equal: 
breadth though he may reach it by another way. 
He appears to preach “the primordial unity of 
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They and their disciples will in the end be of the 
religion of Alexander Pope rather than of Pope 
Pius; Hyacinthe, for example, who was preaching 
for the Arab Schools in Algeria, openly declaring 
that there needed “no attempt at conversion” of 
pupils. 

A correspondent of the Record wants to know 
whether the Episcopal Church in South Africa is a 
branch of the English Church, or a Church of 
South Africa; and what will be the status in Eng- 
land of clerics ordained by Bishop Macrorie. He 
says: 

“Ys not the practical state of the Colenso case 
simply this? ‘hat neither Christ nor the English 
Church have conferred on Bishop Gray any autho- 
rity to depose Bishop Colenso from the diocese of 
Natal. He may decline to hold communion with 
him; he may even from time to time supersede 
him ; but that is all.” 

It is said that the leading men in the Scotch 
Establishment look with much disfavour on the 
proposed union of the other Presbyterian bodies ; 
and the reason assigned for this is that if the union 
were effected, the Nonconformists would have a 
Church numbering about 1,600 congregations, 
while the number of the Established is only from 
920 to 930, and therefore the latter would be in a 
decided minority. 

A correspondent of the Guardian, in reply to a 
defence of the Bishop of Exeter, gives a sad 
account of the state of his diocese, which shows 
that Establishments have their disadvantages as 
well as Nonconformity. Among other charges, the 
Bishop has never known his clergy, but taken his 
estimate of them froma small band, not always the 
wisest of men, by whom he has been surrounded ; 
his diocese has long been known as the one in 
which curates with only their merits to trust to 
were absolutely without a chance of preferment; 
nepotism has ceased only because the supply of 
relatives unprovided for has at length been ex- 
hausted ; if report speaks truly, the management of 
these matters has got into female hands; there are 
in the diocese twenty-four curates, receiving 
grants from the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, and 
‘there are many holders of Episcopal livings whose 
labours would be amply recompensed by £100 a 
year; the Bishop’s official representative is his 
eldest son, the Vicar of St. Gluvias, the Rector of 
Budock, the Archdeacon of Cornwall, a Prebend of 
Exeter, and the Chancellor of the diocese; and 
whoever may be the next Bishop of Exeter will 
succeed to such a legacy of disorder and confusion 
as can be paralleled, the writer hopes, in no other 
-diocese in the kingdom. 

The Times considers that the course to be taken 
by Irish Churchmen and their English allies in Par- 
liament is clear. On the principle of the bill there 
can be no compromise whatever. The Church must 
be disestablished, andit must lose the endowments 
which adhere to establishment. But in the details 
of so important a measure there must be many 
things open to criticism, and long debates will give 
opportunities for successful interposition. To speak 
in plain terms, the Irish Church must be content to 
‘direct its efforts to keeping as much of its property 
as possible, and to this the action of the Opposition 
must come at last, whatever protestations and de- 
nunciations may be indulged in at present. The 
Government would probably be willing to conciliate 
the Irish Churchmen, and would yield more, per- 
haps, than strict justice sanctions. The Catholics 
will get their Maynooth money, their right to which 
is very doubtful, simply because there is a disposi- 
tion to content everybody in such cases as thi:. So 
the Protestants may even better the very liberal 
terms which the Government has offered them. 
‘On the other hand, “ No surrender” will be utterly 
ruinous in Committee. 


Our readers may remember that “ Father Igna- 
‘tius ” went down to Norwich a short time ago with 
the intention of driving a Baptist lady out of bis 
Monastery there, but that her reception of him was 
‘such as led him to change his purpose. He now 
asks, 

“Why is it that my Catholic friends are so angry 
with me because I did not fight Miss Robinson and 
her ‘deacons ?’ and why is it that many of Miss 
Robinson’s friends have treated her unkindly be- 
cause sbe didn’t give the word of command for 
an onslaught upon that dreadful man ‘Father 
Ignatius’ and his monks? Why is it? Ah, sir, 
the Catholics who are angry, and the Baptists 
who are angry, cannot have considered the matter 
in the light of the Gospel of our blessed Master 


as Miss Robinson and Mrs. Booth, with hearts like 
theirs, brimful and overflowing with the love of our 
own Lord Jesus, whom the world still hates and 
despises. Of course I feel most strongly that the 
particular way in which these holy Protestant ladies 
set to work is an eccentric and unprecedented one, 
yet the one bright, dazzling object that must attract 
every heart that loves the Lord Jesus, and that has 
witnessed the zeal of these good souls, is the bright 
burning light of the Master’s love in them and 
about them.” 


In some “Papers on Methodism,” Dr. W. Cooke 
thus speaks with justifiable pride of the denomina- 
tion to which he belongs: 

“One hundred and nine years ago the Methodist 
community had no existence, but now it may be 
asked, ‘Where does it not exist? Where is its 
blessed influence not felt?’ Besides reviving re- 
ligion in other churches it has filled our land with 
religious light, with a living and efficient ministry, 
and thousands of Sabbath schools. It has extended 
to the regions beyond, and, despite all opposition, 
has fixed itself in every quarter of the world. It 
has hastily followed the track of the navigator, 
and tamed and blessed many of the most savage 
islanders, with the enlightening and soul-trans- 
forming influence of Gospel principles. It has 
anticipated the researches of the traveller, and 
outstripped the enterprising colonist, in exploring 
the dark regions of the earth, as the scenes where 
its benign labours might illumine and save de- 
graded man. And now this system of yesterday 
numbers in its various sections one million six 
hundred and seventy thousand members; and 
employs five thousand eight hundred circuit 
ministers, and probably about twenty thousand or 
upwards of local preachers; while in missionary 
contributions it takes the lead of the oldest and 
wealthiest denominations in the world!” 


The failure in preaching power which has been 
remarked in the Establishment, having been attri- 
buted by a writer in the Guardian to the present 
devotion to athletics at the Universities, “ Cantab” 
replies that formerly there was a great deal of 
tandem-driving and steeple-chasing, which was 
much worse, and he believes that the younger 
clergy who emerge from the lower strata of under- 
graduates have quite as much preaching power, 
and more general culture, and a far higher sense of 
duty, than their predecessors. In the higher order 
of preaching he admits there may be a deficiency, 
and this is the reason he assigns for it: 

“University reform has greatly diminished the 
inducements which attracted into the clerical body 
much of the highest intellect of the day; and open 
competition for public employments is daily more 
and more drawing off clever men from a profession 
in which no amount of industry or devotion will 
suffice to secure promotion. I think the Bishops 
are not blameless in having failed, as a class, to 
set an example which would have entitled them to 
claim an influence in the bestowal by merit of public 
or private patronage, Until the Church can offer 
‘an open career to talent’— not to literary talent like 
that of the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln or the Dean 
of Westminster, nor educational talent like that of 
the late and present Archbishops of Canterbury— 
but to purely professional talent, exhibited in the 
exercise of unconspicuous duties in obscure places 
—till then I think it is somewhat idle to complain 
that the Church is not served universally by a 
higher order of preachers.” 


The following note to the Perth Courier, from 
“ John Davidson, writer,” may be worth giving as 
a curiosity : 

“T observe by the newspapers that a Unitarian 
preacher from Dundee has been trying co unsettle 
the faith of the people of Perth, by obtruding his 
bold, bad creed, and that they ignored him. This 
was to be expected from the ‘ Fair City,’ blessed 
with such faithful Christian ministers, among whom 
ranked high my esteemed friend, the late Rev. 
John Milne. Christianity rests solely on Christ’s 
divinity, which is the basis of his omnipotent 
atonement. His whole life proclaimed His divinity, 
and it was triumphantly crowned at his death. It 
is terrible, then, in any miserable sinner, to go 
about and teach a contrary doctrine. This is rank 
blasphemy, and nothing but the Divine curse can 
be looked for from such malevolent procedure.” 

A “College Fellow” at Oxford, in a letter to the 
Times, thus describes the “religious teaching” at 
the Universities, of which so much use is made by 
those who would close them against Dissent: 

“T think it is not too much to take for granted 
that in a Christian country every child, at least in 
the class which comes to the Universities, has 
learnt the elements of religion in the nursery or in 
the lower forms of the school; and that, therefore, 
it is no part of the function of a University to teach 
them, any more than it is to teach the arts of read- 
ing or writing. And yet it is these rudiments and 
these alone which are taught in the college lectures ; 
it is these, and these alone, in which the University 
(I speak of Oxford only) examines for the degree. 
It is true that the candidate is required to stumble 
through a short passage in the original Greek ; but 
this any person can do at sight who is capable of 
passing through Oxford at all; and J do not think 


that any student who was unequal to such a task 
would be turned back if he could give an account 
of some of the details of the gospel history, and of 
a few of the more familiar facts of the Old Testa- 
ment, and repeat, by rote, a sentence or two 
out of one of the Thirty-nine Articles. If I may 
speak of myself as a fair sample of men who have 
undergone the process of ‘religious teaching’ in 
Oxford, my experience is this:—I construed por- 
tions of the Greek Testament to wy tutor on five 
or six several occasions during the four years and 
a half of my undergratuate career, and I occupied 
the whole of the day betore my degree examination 
in looking up a few facts in a Compendium of Bib- 
lical History, and in learning by rote as many of 
the Articles of Religion as I could in so short a 
time. The next day I answered ten questions out 
of twelve in the examination, most of which I could 
have answered equally well before I left the nur- 
sery. This, then, is the ‘religious teaching’ which 
the University of Oxford requires all her students 
who are not extra ecclesiam Anglicanum to undergo. 
Those who declare themselves Dissenters may bring 
up an extra classical book instead. But it is im- 
portant to observe that, if we except the learning 
of the Articles, ‘this religious teaching,’ supposing 
it desirable to continue such a farce, would not be 
in the least affected by the abolition of tests, or 
the admission of Dissenters to fellowships.” 


GOOD FRIDAY IN PARIS. 


From the accounts given of the observances of the 
Holy Wesk in Paris, Mr. Lowder and bis sympa- 
thisers might have found it worth their while to 
pay a visit to the French capital and take a lesson 
there. On Holy Thursday and Good Friday, the 
ceremonies of washing the feet, and the Adoration 
of the Cross attracted such crowds that at some of 
the churches entrance was almost impossible. The 
administration of the Sacrament at Notre Dame on 
this annual occasion is confined to men, and great 
numbers resort thither to avoid the crush at the 
parish churches. The Zombeaux at the latter on 
Good Friday were decorated with great splendour, 
At tbe Madeleine, in particular, the display of 
flowers was something marvellous. The Zombeau 
was fitted up at an open side chapel, a large cross 
with a winding-sheet suspended on it standing at 
the summit. In addition to a profusion of the 
choicest plants, almost every lady visiting it carried 
a bouquet in her hand, and these were piled up in 
hundreds on the steps of the altar. The crowd was so 
great that a considerable body of sergents de ville was 
stationed both inside and out, to preserve order 
and form a gangway of approach to the altar-rail- 
ing, where two boys or lay vicars presented cruci- 
fixes to be kissed, wiping them with linen cloths 
after each salutation. ‘This isthe Visite au Tombeau, 
or Adoration of the Cross, the great ceremony of 
the day, and which goes on from morning to night. 
At the Zombeau the sacred vessels, the candlesticks, 
cups, and the Pix itself, are thrown down and 
scattered confusedly on the altar, to symbolise the 
disarray of the Church. Around the Zombeau there 
is a blaze of light, typical of that “light which no 
darkness can overspread,” while the high altar and 
the rest of the Church are left in cbscurity. The vast 
temple-like interior of the Madeline is well adapted 
to this ceremony, and produces it with great effect. 
Low chants of the Agonie break forth at intervals, 
and the huge, dimly lighted expanse and the vast 
surging crowd which fills it make the spectacle 
very imposing. There is now also a complete 
abstention from those puerilities of imitation, and 
that exhibition of details of the scene intended to 
be recalled, in pasteboard and canvas, which used 
to disfigure the rite in French, and still do in 
Italian, churches. But the impression is less 
favourable in most of the other parish churches. 
In these the Zombeau is usually erected in a small 
enclosed side chapel, off the main body of the 
church, into which you have often to squeeze your 
way with as much difficulty as into the pit of a 
theatre, to find yourself at last in the presence of a 
mere exhibition of wax-lights, which has no more 
solemnity about it than a raree-show, and at an 
atmosphere heated to the temperature of a furnace. 


THE SKOPZIAN SECT. 


THE Berlin correspondent of the Manchester Guard- 
dan furnishes us with the clearest account which 
we have met with of the origin of this peculiar 
sect, which has caused so much excitement in 
Russia, and is at present undergoing investigation 
by a Government commission. It appears that the 
sect has existed for several centuries, but that its 
more extended operations commenced about the 
year 1770, with the appearance of its great prophet 
Selivanoff. He is supposed to have been a peasant 
from the village of Stolbovo, and among his dis- 
ciples was known by the title of Gossudar Batush- 
ka, a diminutive of endearment, which may be 
translated “Master Fatberkin.” He resided at 
Tula for some time under the name of the Hermit 
of Kieff, where be gained over many converts to 
his horrible doctrines and disgusting practices. He 
afterwards travelled from place to place dressed 
like a beggar, and with variable success, sometimes 
finding it necessary to bide to escape the 
anger of unbelievers. The congregations or 
brotherhoods which he established were called 
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“ships,” and in the most important of them, 
called “the great ship,” a leading part was 
played by the prophetess, Anna Romanovna, who 
declared Selivanoff to be ‘God over the gods, 
Czar over the czars, and Prophet over the 
prophets.” But the official head of the great ship 
‘was a peasant woman, named Aculina Ivanovna. 
who proclaimed Selivanoff to be “the Son of God, 
born of herself according to the word of the pro- 
phet.” About the end of 1774 a band of Skopzians 
established itself in the village of Sosnoffska. The 
sect, which already numbered many thousands, now 
attracted the attention of the Government; Selivanoft 
was arrested at Tula, condemned to the knout, and 
the punishment was carried into execution at Sos- 
noffska. While on his way to receive it the people 
jeered at him, but his followers saluted him as the 
Saviour. He was then sent to Siberia, chained to a 
robber, named Ivanushka, whom he is supposed to 
have converted during the journey. He remained 
five years in Siberia, without having any communi- 
cation with his friends; but at the end of this time 
a new prophetess arose, named Anna Safonovna 
Popova, who declared that the place of Selivanoff’s 
captivity had been revealed to her supernaturally. 
Two of his friends, Alexei Torasjevitch and Mark 
Karpovitch, travelled accordingly to Irkutsk, 
theplace in question, and assisted him in effect- 
ing his escape. According to other accounts, he 
was pardoned by the Emperor Paul. Where 
he passed the years immediately succeeding 
his exile I am unable to say, but in 1797 
we find him in the town hospital at St. Peters- 
burg, and shortly afterwards in a lunatic asylum, 
evidently the place for which he was most fitted. 
After the death of the Emperor he was removed to 
another asylum, adjoining the monastery of Smolna. 
A few months Jater Alexei Jeliansky, a chamber- 
lain, and councillor of state, begged the directors of 
the asylum to allow Selivanoff to reside with him, 
and the request was granted. It was afterwards 
discovered that Jeliansky was himself a Skop- 
zian, an offence for which he was punished with 
several years’ confinement. Selivanoff then lived 
successively with a fanatical adherent of his doc- 
trines, named Isidor Nenastieff, the rich merchant, 
Kostroff, brother-in-law of the prophetess Anna 
Safonovna, and longest of all with the mil- 
lionaire Solodovnikoff. The last years of his 
life were spent in the monastery of Susdal, whither 
he had been sent by the Government, with direc- 
tions that he should be kindly treated, and where 
he died in 1832, more than a hundrod years of age. 
During the latter years of his life he is reported to 
have shown remorse and penitence for his career. 
His behaviour towards strangers was quiet and 
reserved, and even at the meetings of the sectarians 
he is reported not to have spoken much him- 
self, but to have preferred listening to his 
prophets. One thing appears certain, namely, 
that in these Skopzians we have come upon a page 
of history the very existence of which was unknown 
to the world in general, and which, if by no means 
attractive, is at least very extraordinary when con- 
sidered merely as a psychological phenomenon. 
The great extent of the sect, and the number of 
converts, are irresistible evidence that the Skop- 
zian doctrines possess some peculiar fascination 
which is hitherto a mystery, but which, perhaps, 
may receive some light frem the impending 
investigations. As Skopzian parents have only 
one child, and the increase of their numbers 
depends entirely upon the accession of new 
converts, their accumulation of enormous wealth 
may be explained, but it is difficult to imagine that 
the wish to be connected with so rich a sect is the 
only secret of the success of their propaganda. 
That they are extremely rich is beyond all question. 
The amount of their treasures recently discovered 
in the cellars of their chief at Morshansk has been 
stated differently within the last few weeks, but 
according to the most recent accounts it is about 
48,000,000 roubles, or £7,000,000. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Mr. Emerson has been giving a course of lectures 
in Boston which have beenvery successful. Inthe 
last, on “ Greatness,” he ‘spoke thus hopefully of 
the signs of the times: 

“We have seen and are seeing the passing away 
of barriers to human happiness. We see tyranny 
fallen—fallen near us—falling far off, and the 
human race looking forward for land for the million, 
education for the race, and constantly carried to 
new ideas. To every man is power in the State. 
The corruptions of the Church are assailed and 
corrected. The noblest of reforms are already 
commenced, including among them the best in- 
terests of woman, and her position as she herself 
shall decide it. What are these but the promises 
and the preparation of the day when the air of 
the world shall be purified by nobler society, when 
the measure of greatness shall be usefulness in the 
highest sense—greatness consistent with truth ?” 


Mr. Emerson told of a man that had known Dr. 
Channing for years, who was so far gone in liberality 
that he said he thought “ the Doctor was capable of 
virtue ;” mind, he didn’t say of “ religion,” 

We have more than once expressed the opinion 
that Mr. Liddon’s “Bampton Lectures” had been 
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greatly over-rated, and the New Englander, an 
orthodox journal, seems to think the same. It 
considers that the discussion is unnecessarily drawn 
out. It attempts to be exhaustive, and becomes 
rather exhausting. There is not a strong, 
manly grasp of, opposing systems and opinions. 
There is too much of the slightly solemn, 
gently patronising, Churchly tone for the best 
effect of the book upon those outside of the 
author’s ecclesiastical and theological fold. No 
minister can read this volume without receiving 
from it much instruction; but he will have good 
reason to regret that it is not better. The late Dr. 
Robinson was once asked if Ellicott was not an 
excellent commentator? “A good commentator,” 
was the reply. “But heis not a devout commen- 
tator?” ‘Yes, devout,” replied the blunt Doctor, 
“after the English fashion—he begins all the desig- 
nations of God, and all the pronouns referring to 
God, with capitals.” There is a species of Anglican, 
ecclesiastical devoutness which is easily marked in 
not a few productions of really excellent men, but 
which wears a provincial and not wholly pleasing 
aspect. 


The Methodists have built a sort of cathedral in 
Washington, styled “a memorial church,” the cost 
of which is to be 250,000 dollars. The tower is to 
have a peal of bells, and the spire rises 240 feet 
high. All the windows are personal memorials in 
stained glass, as also the windows of the Sunday 
school attached. President Grant attended the 
opening, with Chief Justice Chase, Speaker Colfax, 
and many other senators and representatives. Mr. 
Punshon was the preacher, 


In Dr. Bushnell’s new book, “Moral Uses of 
Dark Things,” is an essay on insanity, which con- 
tains the following description of a man who learns 
to comprehend and control his own weaknesses 
and variations of mood: 


“Now a wise man is one who understands him- 
self well enough to make due allowance for such 
insane moods and varieties, never concluding that 
a thing is thus or thus because just now it bears 
that look; waiting often to see what a sleep, ora 
walk, or a cool revision, or perhaps a considerable 
turn of repentance will do. He doesnot slash upon 
a subject or a man, from the point of a just now 
rising temper. He maintains a noble candour, by 
waiting sometimes for a gentler spirit, and a 
better sense of truth. He is never intolerant of 
other men’s judgments, because he is a little dis- 
trustful of his own. He restrains the dislikes of 
prejudice, because he has a prejudice against his 
dislikes. His resentments are softened by his con- 
demnations of himself. His depressions do not 
crush him, because he has sometimes seen the sun, 
and believes it may appear again. He revises his 
opinions readily, because he has a right, he thinks, 
to better opinions, if he can find them. He holds 
fast sound opinions, lest his moodiness in change 
should take all truth away. And if his insane 
thinking appears to be toppling him down the gulfs 
of scepticism, he recovers himself by just raising 
the question, whether a more sane way of thinking 
might not think differently ? A man who is duly 
aware thus of his own distempered faculty, makes 
a life now different from one who acts asif he were 
infallible, and had nothing to do but just to let 
himself be pronounced.” 

In a recent pastoral, Archbishop Purcell, of 
Cincinnati, said: 

“We live with people—our earthly lot is cast 
among them—who do not believe in Jesus Christ. 
One class of our fellow-citizens, whose ancestors 
cried out, ‘ His blood be upon us and our children,’ 
maintain that he was not God, but a vile impostor, 
and therefore justly slain by their forefathers; and 
this they teach on every Sabbath in their syna- 
gogues.” 

In reply, Rabbi Isaac M. Wise declares that such a 
charge is the'seventh abomination enumerated in 
Prov. vi. 19. He says: 

“Tt isutterly false, absolutely untrue, that any of 
the Jews maintain that Jesus was a vile impostor, 
that He was justly slain, or that anything of the 
kind or anything similar to it is taught at any time 
in our synagogues. The whole statement, in the 
aggregate and in all its parts, is a condemnable 
falsehood. The archbishop never heard such a 
thing in any synagogues; he never read it in any 
Jewish book; it is his own.” 


A correspondent of the Watchman (Methodist) 
having stated that Universalism has nearly “run 
out” in New York and its vicinity, the Liberal 
Christian says he forgot to add that most of it has 
“run into” “ Evangelical” churches. 

Dr. Bellows asserts that there is hardly an 
Orthodox minister in America who owes his popu- 
larity to his creed. 

We mentioned a fortnight since some that of the 
American papers had been stating that Mr. 


Beecher was in danger of a softening of the brain. 


On re-appearing in his pulpit, he made a humorous 
complaint of them for abusing his health, 
He remarked that no one knows what it is 
to suffer until he reads what the papers 
say about him. The press had pronounced him 
dangerously ill, which was untrue. He thought it 
strange that he should be denied the right to have 
a cold three days unmolested. He saw no occasion 
for the newspaper fraternity to hunt a man down 
because he happened to haveacold. It was bad 
enough to suffer intrusion without being misrepre- 
sented. He was happy to announce that his health 
was good, and that he would preach as usual on 
the following Sunday. 
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DEFENDERS (?) OF THE IRISH 
CHUROH. 


To judge from the sort of language made use- 
of by many of those who are for maintaining 
the Irish Establishment as it is, one might be 
almost tempted to think that they had been 
smitten with judicial blindness, and were 
forced to contribute to the object of the men 
to whom they are most bitterly opposed. A 
judgment which, as Lord Sranxry admits, is 
“ virtually a national decision,” has been given 
against them; yet, instead of setting them- 
selyes calmly and dispassionately to argue the- 
grounds on which this rests, and clearly point- 
ing out the reasons which make them regard 
it as impolitic or unjust, they weakly give 
way to idle passion, and indulge in foolish 
rhodomontade, and call names, and fling about 
coarse abuse, which can only have the effect. of 
irritating those upon whom it is poured, and 
rendering them more resolute in carrying out. 
their purpose without shrinking or com- 
punction, The past week has been fertile in 
utterances of this kind. Thus we have the 
Bishop of MaNncuEsTER, at a Diocesan Church 
Building Society, describing the Government 
proposal as “an extensive measure of “ un- 
principled spoliation,” and Her Majesty's 
ministers, par consequence, as a set of un- 
principled spoliators; and, in sympathy with 
his brother prelate, we find the Bishop of 
CasHEL, at a meeting in Waterford, likewise 
denouncing their measure as “ a moral iniquity, 
with which there is no room for compromise.” 
At an Ossory Diocesan gathering, the Earl of 
Carrick also declared that if the bill for dis- 
establishment passed, it ‘‘ would be the greatest 
national sin that was ever committed ;” and in. 
one of the Irish formal declarations of opinion 
the change contemplated, with that peculiar 
insight into the Divine secrets which some 
men possess, was pronounced to be “ highly 
offensive to Almighty Gop.” And at Derry- 
lane, in the diocese of Kilmore, a resolution 
was passed expressing “a determination to 
hold possession of the churches, glebes, and 
ecclesiastical residences, even by physical force, 
if necessary.” Whether the vexed and dis- 
consolate friends of the Irish Establishment 
have derived much comfort from this bold re- 
solve of Derry-lane to resist, if need be, the 
whole power of the British empire, we cannot 
say; and we know not whether they were 
greatly “lightened” by the solemn assurance 
of Mr. CHARLEY, the junior member for Salford, 
that he “ believes himself to be an instrument 
in the hands of a Higher Power to work out — 
a high and holy mission” on that arch-traitor 
the present Prime Minister; but we should 
think it could hardly be said eyen of them 
that “their faces were not ashamed,” when 
they read the speech which Dr. Gregg, Bishop. 
of Cork, made at a charitable meeting in that 
city. He gave his opinion thus: “ They heard 
talk of bills and bills, but Bill Gladstone might. 
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go to the — (his friends fill up the blank with 
“wall,” but the reporters unanimously agree 
that the word used was the “d—1”) with his 
pill. It had yet to go through the House of 
Commons, where it would be licked into shape. 
When it went into the House of Lords he 
trusted it would be Uicked in another senso. 
He hoped they would lick it like a bear and 
leave nothing but the bare skin, and make Mr. 
Gladstone a present of it to stuff and put in 
his museum, and as Milton said, ‘ Grin on it.’” 
Surely the force of vulgarity could no further 
go. But one Mr. Puxley, at the same meeting, 
followed hard on the heels of his bishop. 
Speaking of the Queen, he said, ‘‘ Let her own 
good sense tell her whether it is right for her 
to perjure herself. It is a cowardly thing of 
Gladstone to take this opportunity when a 
poor woman is on the throne to confuse her 
and endeayour to make her commit perjury. 
If Prince Albert were living he would not 
dare do it. The poor Queen relies on her 
Ministers to advise her, and Gladstone, the 
traitor, the renegade, is one of them.” We 
wonder whether any sane individual can pos- 
sibly imagine for a moment that stuff like this 
can have any other effect than that of showing 
how ill fitted the men who can give vent to it 
must be to recommend Protestantism in the 
midst of a Catholic people, or to make it aught 
but a by-word and a reproach. 

It is refreshing, however, to find among the 
more thoughtful clergy, one here and there 
uttering his protest against this style of “de- 
fiance,” not “ defence,” and putting in a word 
for common sense and right feeling. The day 
after the Bishop of MancurstTEr’s tirade, a 
letter appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
from the Rey. W. C. Downurna, dated from 
Great Eccleston Vicarage, near Garstang, in 
which he refers to the language we have quoted 
above and expresses himself in the following 
manly strain : 

As a clergyman I ask permission to put from me 
this language. Connected with a (still) Established 
Church, we are, in some sense, state officers, as 
wellas bishops and priests; and to speak thus in 
bitterness—scarcely veiled—of the Premier is not 
quite loyal to the powers “that be.” Glance for a 
moment at the sister profession. Would any of 
the judges use such freedom ? 

And what will be thought of it by liberal church- 
men? Can such no longer attend a public meeting 
for church purposes, without being denounced as 
unprincipled spoilers? Is the Chancellor a “spoiler” 


with his generous purse? or “unprincipled” as he 
stoops to teach a class in a Sunday school ? 


We are afraid that the contrast between 
these different styles will outweigh all that 
our correspondent of last week can say in sup- 
port of the Irish Establishment, 


HELP FOR BARNARD CASTLE. 


Our friends at Barnard Castle are so far away 
from any of our more wealthy congregations, 
and have been carrying on their work so 
worthily and faithfully in their isolation, that 
we wish to give their appeal a hearty word of 
commendation. 

The Barnard Castle congregation originated 
in the movement of freer thought which passed 
through some of the Methodist bodies in the 
North a quarter of a century ago. Never 
wealthy enough to support a minister, it has 
still thriven, and its services have keen 
conducted mainly by a band of earnest laymen, 
conspicuous among whom was the late Mr. 
GrorGE Brown, whose “Words from a 
Layman’s Ministry” many of our readers are 
familiar with ; together with Mr. Josrpu Ler, 
Mr. SrepHen Kirrrey, and Mr. Joun 
Carter. Mr. Brown’s death appeared to 
infuse a new resolve into the congregation, 
not to be discouraged by what seemed at first 
an irreparable loss, and it has continued to 
grow. ‘There is now a regular attendance, 
seneing from fifty to eighty worshippers. The 
small, inconvenient building in which they 
have met has long been found utterly 


inadequate to the wants of the place, and 
the friends there have for years been hoping 
and working with a view to obtain a more 
suitable place for worship. Mr. Brown 
was deeply interested in this matter, and since 
his death the members of the congregation 
have felt with redoubled force the obliga- 
tion laid upon them to go on with it, 
They feel that the erection of a new church 
would not only supply their own pressing 
need, but would be a fitting and permanent 
memorial of the life and labours of one of the 
most accomplished and devout laymen that 
ever led the worship of our churches. They 
have purchased a site for a new chapel in the 
centre of the town, and in one of its prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, and have secured a com- 
modious schoolroom adjoining the site, where 
worship can be temporarily conducted. It is 
estimated that the whole cost of the site, 
schoolroom, and new chapel will be about 
£1,000, ‘Towards this amount the friends at 
Barnard Castle pledge themselves to raise from 
£300 to £350, This sum is very large for 
them, and ought to bring them ready help 
from others in raising the remaining £600, 

The work doing at Sharad Castle, and the 
people who work and worship there, are well 
nown to us, and we heartily commend the 
case to our readers. The British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association have marked their sense 
of the importance of the work by heading the 
subscription list with a grant of £30. 

Contributions may be forwarded to Mr. 
Josrpu Lun, Barnard Castle; or to the Rey. 
J.C, Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ODhe Inte Mr. Harbum. 


On the 3rd of March, Thomas Foster Barham sud- 
denly and peacefully entered into rest, aged 
seventy-four years. He had studied at Cambridge, 
with the intention of taking orders; but doubts as 
to some of the doctrines of the Church induced 
him to prepare for the medical profession. He 
took the degree of M.B.; but—it is believed from 
increased scruples as to subscribing the articles— 
did not proceed to that of M.D. He became, how- 
ever,a licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Soon after leaving the University, he settled at 
Exeter, and published a “Help to Scriptural 
Worship” in 1821, In 1834, he aided the Rev. H. 
Acton to compile a liturgy containing eight forms 
of prayer, the fourth edition of which was printed 


‘in 1846, in which year he published a valuable 


eallection of prayers for domestic worship, His 
religious opinions were those that have been 
called Evangelical Unitarianism. In his first work, 
“Unitarian Doctrine,” he maintained the supre- 
macy of one God the Father, and held to Christ as 
the mediator between God and man. He was, 
however, an earnest foe to sectarianism, and strove 
for Christian union without dogmatism. This 
induced him to take a warm interest in the “Free 
Christian Union,” lately established, whilst he con- 
tended for its distinctively Christian character. His 
desire for unity did not abate his zeal for truth, 
and, in 1867, he published a new edition of his 
“One God, the Father.” 

In 1821 he commenced his subscription (which 
he continued till his death) to our college, then at 
York; and in the next year’s report we find 
“ Euelpis’s prize for the best Greek composition ” 
awarded “to Mr. John R. Beard.” This prize, 
which in subsequent reports is valued at five 
guineas, was continued for about fifteen years ; it 
was offered by Dr. Barham, who was quite an 
enthusiast for the Greek language. “A Reader” 
of the Znguirer (March 13) writes: “I have heard 
him converse with fine scholars in ancient and 
modern Greek, for hours together. He published 
a “Greek Grammar,” in which he greatly simplified 
the declension of the nouns and the tenses of the 
verbs, and got rid of all superfluous technicalities. 
He also published a little work entitled “ Greek 
Roots on English Rhymes,” in which he strives to 
render the Greek primitives familiar, even to 
children, by amusing couplets, easily remembered. 
He wished to naturalise Greek among us, and 
make it as easy as Latin and French. His 
“English Translation of Hephcestion on Greek 
Metres” was highly creditable to his classical 
scholarship.” 

No one who had the privilege of Dr. Barham’s 
acquaintance could fail to be impressed with his 


high culture, great intellectual power, and polished 
urbanity; but he would also be struck with his 
disregard of conventionalisms which his reason 
disapproved. The courage which he displayed in 
seceding from the Church was manifested in 
matters of Jess importance. His speculations were 
not confined to doctrines: he protested against the 
abuses of our civilisation. In 1858 he published 
his largest and most important work, “ Phila- 
delphia: or the Claims of Humanity ; a Plea 
for Social and Religious Reform.” (Small 8vo, 
pp. 456.) In the chapter “on the existing 
distinctions of social ranks,” he refers to the 
condition of domestic servants, and quotes 
the dying charge of Serjeant Talfourd, on the evil 
of the alienation from those who are inmates of 
our dwellings. In the next chapter, “on a brotherly 
distribution of the work of life,” he refers, in sar- 
castic terms, to the indolence and uselessness of 
too many of our English (ladies. As he was not 
one to entertain a strong conviction without at- 
tempting to put it in practice, he resolved to try an 
experiment. “I bought a few acres neara country 
town, and built on them a cottage of modest dimen- 
sions, and suited to my purpose. The servants 
were all dismissed ; we took possession of our new 
abode, and had it all to ourselves, as we also had, 
saving some little assistance for a few hours in the 
morning from the hind’s wife, all the household 
work. The kitchen, with its cheery perennial fire- 
side and pleasant homely operations, became our 
common resort and general eating-room. We had 
a parlour too, for a sitting and guest room; but it 
was that kitchen hearth, that sacred recess, that 
inviolable adyton of Hestia (Vesta), that was the 
delight of the house. Not to be tedious, I will only 
add that from this time I understood domestic hap- 
piness as I had never done before.” (p.93.) We 
honour the family that could make the great 
sacrifices involved in this change so cheerfully, that 
his happiness was promoted by it. He left his 
residence in the neighbourhood of Exeter, for 
which city he was a magistrate, and where he held 
a high social position, for the seclusion of Newton 
Abbott, a village between Teignmouth and Torquay. 
Here he resided for the rest of his life. He became 
a guardian of the poor, and spent much of his 
income as a judicious almoner for the public good. 
He opened a room for public worship, at which he 
conducted the service for many years. At the 
meeting of the Western Unitarian Society last 
August, at George’s Chapel, Exeter, when Dr. 
Bellows preached, Dr. Barham was present, and 
took part in the proceedings. He was cordially 
welcomed, both by his old friends and by those 
who had often heard of his great abilities and 
unusual excellence. Of late he had been heard to 
express the fear so natural to those who love to 
work for others, that he might outlive his useful- 
ness. He was, however, spared this trial. Hehad 
officiated as usual on the previous Sunday ; and when 
those whom he loved were sitting near him, with- 
out any premonitory symptoms, he was suddenly 
and tranquilly removed. “May I die the death of 
the righteous, and may my last end be like his.” 
May our Church abound more and more in men 
of learning and ability who devote their powers 
to the service of God; men of integrity, truthful- 
ness, and courage, who are not afraid of the world, 
nor ashamed of Christ; men of benevolence and 
piety, whose zeal is tempered by love, and whose 
love to God and man inspire their zeal. 

Dr. Barham was twice married, and has left a 
numerous family. Re eC. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE FALLING SNOW. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES. 


IT warce to see the dim procession pass— 
The struggling, shadowy shapesthat comeand go; 
I sit and watch, through clouded panes of glass, 
Through gauzy curtains of the falling snow. 


The fairy phantoms of the peopled air 
Come softly gliding to the earth below ; 

T sit and list; I list in vain to hear w 
The feathery footfall of the falling snow. 


No sound, save now and then a mufiled hoof 
And muffled wheel; and, in the silence, lo! 

I sit and worship, ’neath my whitening roof— 
The world keeps Sabbath for the falling snow. 


White wings are fluttering all around to-day, 
Unseen, unheard—the loved of long ago! » 

Alas! why miss and mourn IJ, more than they, 
The forms that rest beneath the falling snow? 


ae 
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THE “KOB ROY” AT THE LAKE OF 
GALILEE. 
Wuen we last parted with Mr. Macgregor, we 
left him at the Lake of Gennesareth, in connection 
with which he furaishes us with a few interesting 
particulars. It is about twelve miles long by seven 
broad, and is surrounded by mountains, save on 
the north, where the Jordan enters, and where 
there is a plain. On the western shore, “the 
towers and walls of Tiberias are reflected in the 
water,” and beyond these “is the smooth beach of 
the ‘land of Gennesareth,’ a little crescent-shaped 
strip of plain teeming with verdure down to the 
shore, which is of clean, pretty gravel, and shells 
and sand, with a row of oleander bushes growing 
in§the water,” reminding one of Keble’s lines in the 
“Christian Year,” 
“ All through the summer night, 
Those blossoms red and white.” 
which, having never been there, he modestly called 
a “happy accident.” At the otber end of the 
charming beach, along which so often walked the 
Saviour of the world, we see the hill on which 
stood his “own city,” “Thou Capernaum which 
art exalted to heaven; but now zot one house is 
there. Next comes the white strand where once 
Bethsaida stood. On steering towards it, Mr. 
Macgregor says: “Soon round my boat I saw ten 
thousand fish, their heads and backs above water, 
and as close together as they could lie. Out- 
side of these was a circle of cormorants and 
ducks waiting for prey. No wonder that this 
was named Beth Saida, ‘House of Fishes.’ 
Lately two fishers’ huts were built here. Twelve 
men came out and welcomed the Rob Roy 
with admiration and applause. One of them 
cast off ‘ his fisher’s coat’? and waded out to greet 
me.” These men pay £100 a year to fish inthe 
lake. The voyager suggests incidentally that a 
payment of this kind might be the “tribute-money,” 
to furnish which the miracle was wrought. He 
spent three days at Bethsaida. “On one of them 
it was stormy, the waves rose rapidly, and a heavy 
* cross-sea’ very soon thundered on the gloomy 
beach. I have been (he remarks) in many lakes 
where the wind is sudden and severe—in Scotland, 
in Sweden, and io America—but I never saw any 
sheet of water so subject to squalls as this, and so 
quickly moved from perfect calm into rough and 
distracting waves tossing about with a fretfulness 
altogether unusual. On the northern shore is the 
* desert place’ to which Christ withdrew for prayer. 
Near this the thousands were fed. As I went to it 
in my canoe, I saw men wading Jordan, for there is 
a ford near the place, and by this the multitudes 
could have followed Christ as he went. The nor- 
thern beach is of fine black gravel. I discovereda 
channel 500 feet long and five feet deep, and a pier 
under water extending 100 feet more. The channel 
fed me to a ruin, and plainly this was a little port 
inland. Another not so large was further east. 
From one of these the Apostles may have embarked 
when they left Christ behind.” Mr. Magregor finds 
“at least four localities on the eastern shore in 
every way remarkably adapted to the incidents of 
the narrative of the legion of devils and the herd 
of swine. There were the rocks and caves, where 
tombs would be. There was the wild feeding 
ground, covered with bulbous roots, where swine 
might teed. Even at that moment, a great flock of 
horses, camels, goats, and bullocks, was actually 
grazing and browsing on the rank herbage of the 
mountain. Near them the hill sloped steep to the 
strand, in one spot only a few feet from the water, 
in another leading straight to the high gravel beach. 
Now, this beach fora mile in extent is very peculiar 
in its conformation, and quite different from any 
other part of the shore of this sea. The gravel 
shelves down at an angle of forty-five degrees, from 
about ten feet deep in water. A scanty fringe of 
oleander partially conceals the water. WhenI came 
close in my canoe I could not see the inner shore 
at all, and therefore if a herd of animals were to run 
towards this they would come very suddenly to the 
top of tbe gravel bank, and being urged on by 
others behind they could not stop, but must cer- 
tainly run into ‘the deep’ and be drowned. I 
compared all the various features of the hills and 
slopes here from different points of view, which 
could only be done by patient scrutiny from a boat, 
for you cannot compare two hills unless you are at 
proper distance from both of them, though, of 
course, you can see each of them by walking under 
it upon the shore. Icame away much gratified by 
this afternoon’s work, in having fully satisfied my- 
self as to the complete suitability of the slope near 
Wady Fik for the scene of the only miracle of our 
Lord where punishment was inflicted and death.” 
—>— 


EASTER EVE IN FLORENCE. 


Ws take following account, considerably abridged, 
from the Christian World : 

In Florence the Saturday in Passion Week 1s most 
crowded, because on that day is held the curious 
festival known as lo scoppio del carro (car of fire- 
works), the principal feature of which is the an- 
cient spectacle of the Colombino, which takes place 
in the Duomo, or cathedral. The Colombino uncon- 
sciously reminds us of those feminine theatrical 
characters who, attired in flimsy muslin and glitter- 
ing spangles, make their appearance in the Christ- 
mas pantomimes, but in Italy it bears an entirely 
different signification; and yet the spectacle to 


which it gives a name possesses considerably less 
of the religious than of the theatrical element. 
In Italy the leading festivals of the Roman Catholic 
Church have become so mixed up with displays of 
fireworks, illuminations, processions, holidays, mili- 
tary reviews, and we know not what besides, that 
it is difficult to detect the presence of the really 
religious element. The people on such occasions 
certainly think a great deal more of the firework 
manufacturer than of the priests, and prize the 
illuminations which render resplendent the exterior 
of their churches more than they do the doctrines 
taught within. Shortly after daybreak a strangely 
fashioned car makes its appearance in the Piazza del 
Duomo. It is decorated in every conceivable man- 
ner, and is filled with rockets, mortars, and other 
fireworks. From the top of the structure, which is 
somewhat pyramidal in shape, is attached a cord, 
which is carried across the square into the 
cathedral, passing up the middle to the high altar. 
Here is to be seen the rocket, attached by a ring to 
the cord, awaiting the spark which shall send it 
hissing on its mission. The early services of the 
church are being conducted as usual, but no one 
seems to heed them. The attention of all has 
become so absorbed in contemplation of the pre- 
parations for the coming display. Towards eleven 
a.m, a motley and extremely noisy crowd, such as 
may be met at Epsom on the Derby Day, only 
sprinkled largely with cassocked, shovel-hatted 
priests and hooded nuns, pours hurriedly into the 
church, the aged vergers taking care to retreat in 
good time out of the way of the advancing wave 
of excited human beings. The clamour is terrific, 
worse even than that of a Boxing-night theatrical 
audience, the crowd evidently being completely 
forgetful of the decorum expected inside a church. 
The religious ceremonies are carried on in dumb 
show ; no one pays apy heed to them, for all are 
eager for the flight of the rocket. While the uproar 
is at its height the Archbishop of Florence sud- 
denly makes his appearance, attended by a long 
and magnificent procession, conspicuous in which is 
the ancient banner which, more than 650 years ago, 
Pazzino del Pazzi planted on the battlemented walls 
of Jerusalem. Amid the rustle of silken banners, the 
odorous fumes of incense, and the swelling thunders 
of the organ, the venerable prelate, clothed in 
rich and costly vestments, slowly proceeds from the 
church into the square, where he formally bestows 
his benediction on the car of fireworks. This done, 
he returns to the cathedral, and, proceeding to the 
high altar, commences high mass. Scarcely has he 
intoned the first words of the Gloria than there isa 
sudden m vement visible ia the crowd, which 
seems literally to quiver with excitement, and the 
next moment a little acolyte applies a lighted 
vaper—said to have been lit with a spark from the 
holy flints—to the rocket, which, hissing and spit- 
ting sparks, speeds rapidly along the cord to which 
it is attached, until, reaching the street, a tre- 
mendous roar of commingled applause, laughter, 
and screaming from the vast crowd assembled in 
the square greets its approach to the pile of fire- 
works. In an instant the mass of rockets, mortars, 
squibs, and crackers is ignited, and the rocket swiftly 
returns to its place near the high altar. Mean- 
while the Archbishop is standing, surrounded 
by an imposing array of priests and choristers, 
near the altar, while the crowds of kneeling 
nuns are slowly intoning the Gloria, but the frantic 
mob cares not for these. Asif with one accord, it 
most irreligiously—in the very midst of Divine 
service—turns its back upon altar, prelate, priests, 
monks, nuns, and all, and for what? Merely to 
gaze on a display of fireworks at midday! And yet 
all this is believed by devout Catholics to be ren- 
dering homage to the cause of religion. But the 
festival is not over yet. Pazzino del Pazzi evidently 
wished to make the most of his three flints. He 
insisted that after the display in the Cathedral 
Square there should be another in the street in 
which his palace was situated. Accordingly the 
car, newly replenished with fireworks, is slowly 
dragged, amid the cheers of the multitude, to the 
end of the Via Albizzi, where the midday scene is 
repeated, the torch, or Colombina, flying from the 
ancient Pazzi Palace instead of the cathedral. No- 
thing can be more stupid or more senseless than 
the whole affair. It tends to make religion appear 
a farce in the eyes of intelligent people, yet the 
Romish ecclesiastics will not hear of the proposed 
abolition of the festival. To them such a thing 
seem little short of sacrilege, and so this relic of 
superstition, folly, and priestcraft is solemnly per- 
petuated with rigid and almost zealous care. 
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A SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue unchanging manners of the East afford, as 
every one knows, plenty of Scriptural illustrations ; 
but we do not remember to have met with the 
following instance before, which occurs in a recent 
work, entitled “The Nile and its Banks.” It is a 
description of the daily meal of the Arab sailors : 

“ A large stock of bread, made of wheat ground 
with the bran, cut into thin slices as soon as baked, 
and dried on the quarter deck, was the stock to 
last from three weeks toa month; it was the busi- 
ness of the boy, morning and evening, to take a 
sufficient quantity of this dried bread, and crumble 
it into a huge wooden bowl; upon this boiling 
water was poured, and a handful of red lentils 
scattered, and the whole stirred up with a large 


wooden spoon. Then they all sat round in a ring, 
holding an onion or a lettuce in the left hand, 
while with the right they dipped their fingers in 
the bow], and so alternately took a mouthful of 
porridge, and then a bite at the salad, till, in less 
time than I have taken to describe it, the bow! was 
emptied and the meal at anend. This is believed 
to be precisely the same food as that for which 
Esau sold his birthright, thirty-six centuries ago; 
the same which Herodotus described as the pro- 
visions of the pyramid-makers; and it is the in- 
variable meal of the Egyptian fellaheen, varied 
only with beans and lupins to the present day.” 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
ANNIVERSARY SERMONS AT THE CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. 

A SERVICE commemorative of the ninth anniversary 
of the opening of the Church of the Saviour, 
Southampton, was held on Good Friday. The 
sermon was preached in the morning from John 
xix. 19, by the Rev. R. B. Aspland, M.A. In 
the afternoon a public tea was held, which 
was well attended. There was afterwards a meet- 
ing in the chapel, at which the Rev. E. Kell, 
M.A., presided. Dr. Watson, Dr. Longstaff, of 
Wandsworth, Mr. Appel, Rey. R. Yelland, and Rev. 
William Hargrave, B.A., of Newport, took part. 
We are quite unable to print the whole of the long 
report, which would occupy between four and five 
columns, which has been forwarded to us; but we 
are glad to give our readers the valuable speech of 
the Rev. B. Aspland, in response to a vote of thanks 
for his services. 

Mr. ASPLAND, referring to the services of which 
mention had been made, said that the longer he 
lived the more deeply-rooted was his conviction 
that the essential truths of Christianity lay in the 
subject he had brought before them, and the more 
deeply-rooted, too, was his conviction thatj the 
death and resurrection of Christ must lie at the 
basis of any Christianity that was to move the 
heart as well as satisfy the understanding of 
rational men, Indeed, he could not conceive of 
anything deserving the name of Christianity from 
which the tact and the doctrine of the Resurrection 
of the Christ were divorced. He could, it was 
true, conceive a beautiful moral religious system, 
with fine ideas of God and pleasing moral truths, 
inculcated quite apart from the doctrine to which 
he had just referred, but he believed, from all his 
experience of the human mind and heart, that 
people would never be able to do with philosophy 
instead of religion. Turning from what was per- 
sonal, he would ask them to allow him to express 
his great happiness in being once more permitted 
to be present with them on their interesting 
anniversary. He had the privilege of preach- 
ing the first sermon in that place of worship. 
He congratulated them upon having such a 
handsome church, and he could but wish that 
they had already found it too small for their 
services. That wish, however, was generally 
a somewhat vain one in connection with Unitarian 
services, for the tide of popular opinion was still 
largely against them. They had to work against 
an adverse tide, and their progress consequently 
was but slow. But still they would be very un- 
worthy disciples indeed of the Master under whom 
they were ranked, if they allowed a want of im- 
mediate success to damp their energies, to diminish 
their efforts, or in the slightest degree to depress 
their faith in the ultimate triumphs of truth and 
righteousness. (Hear, hear.) ‘here were some 
people—members even of their own body—who 
had witnessed with delight, and had taken part in 
the great political triumphs which had signalised 
our age. He knew, too, that while they were much 
elated by the almost unexpected success of that 
department of truth, they were depressed in a very 
painful degree at the want of a corresponding im- 
provement in relation to their religious position. 
‘They thought that while they had gained more 
than even the most sanguine expected thirty years 
ago in respect to their citizenship—their political 
rights and their civie standing—there had been 
nothing like a proportionate advance in their reli- 
gious standing. Why, he asked, was this? With 
respect to political successes they bad been, he 
believed, for the most part fairly won by general 
combination and earnest zeal. And he might 
almost add that if the same amount of earnest 
combination and intelligent zeal had been evinced 
amongst Unitarians in the promotion of their reli- 
gious belief as in the cause of political truth, the 
result would have been much more satisfactory ; 
but from whatever cause it arose, certain it was, 
that many men who were most eager and suc- 
cessful politicians were not eager ard successful 
defenders of what they themselves professed to 
receive as religious truth. This he thought resulted 
from a too scrupulous regard for what were believed 
to be the rights of conscience, for some thought 
that in endeavouring to spread their religious prin- 
ciples they might not be extending absolute truth, 
but only extending prejudices. If this were correct 
they would of course be right in not diffusing their 
own faith. But it was, in his opinion, anything 
but afair statement. When they progagated their 
opinions they did it not by the force of prejudice 
certainly, not by intimidation certainly, not by 
unworthy worldly means. If any among them 
attempted to pursue such a course, ninety-nine 
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out of every hundred Unitarians would rise up 
and enter such an earnest protest against it that it 
would very soon have to be abandoned. But let 
those who pleaded the rights of conscience and the 
sacredness of private judgment as a reason for not 
making religious exertions, remember that while 
tbey were silent in the truth, a great deal was being 
done on the other side against it. For there were 
those in every religious denomination who were 
actively spreading prejudices and throwing obstacles 
in the way of free inquiry, intimidating this man, 
bribing that man, and while all this was going on 
outside them, Unitarians were doing very little to 
counteract such influences. But although there 
was much that was unsatisfactory in the present 
state of feeling, he was not in the slightest degree 
disposed to despair or abate one jot of hope. 
He had the same earnest conviction of the power 
of truth and its ultimate triumph, now, that 
he had in the most sanguine days of his 
youth. The time at which he then expected 
these triumphs to appear was certainly some- 
what later than he anticipated and hoped. 
But he could not conceal from his own mind—and 
he would remind the church of the fact—that the 
difficulty they had to meet in re-creating a whole- 
some religious feeling, and in propagating a pure, 
spiritual religion, resulted from the very ardour 
with which people had accepted religious opinions, 
and the intensity with which they clung to the 
dogmas which in the earlier period of their life 
they had been taught to follow. Religious errors 
were of all errors the most difficult to eradicate. 
They were surrounded by an atmosphere of a 
sacred nature, and he felt that in regard to this 
they should be neither harsh nor uncharitable; but 
on the contrary, look at the difficulty calmly and 
wisely. But who could tell, looking at the changes 
which were ever taking place—looking at the signs 
of the times—looking at the character of the 
advance in opinions towards them of men who, 
though they did not bear their name, were essen- 
tially their friends and propagating their principles ; 
when he remembered, too, that the men who did 
this filled the highest intellectual stations—were 
an ornament to their profession in the church as 
well as out of it—who, he said, looking at these 
circumstances, could tell what mighty changes 
might not occur, and he for one felt there were 
great grounds forhope. They,as Unitarians, knew 
that many of the essential principles of their re- 
ligion were preached in Independent and other 
chapels, not under the name which they would 
give them, but still they were essential truths, and 
the generation accustomed to hear these truths 
will be in a very different state from what the 
church was in when they first began the work of 
religious reformation. He for one was most thankful 
for having been permitted to live during the last 
half century. He held that in no period in the 
church’s history, excepting of course that section 
of it in which Christianity arose, had there been 
any time in which such a great and mighty 
and wholesome revolution was going on, or 
when there had been seen so great an improvement 
made as respected the modes of thought in the way 
of respecting the civil rights of large masses of the 

eople throughout the world as during the last 
half century.. And when he remembered that 
once it would have been considered a crime forany 
one to have professed Unitarianism—that his liberty 
would have been endangered if any one had 
stirred against him those penal statutes which 
were a disgrace to the statute-book—when he 
remembered how those laws had been abolished, 
and how previously to this the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts were abolished also—he could 
not but feel that it had been a time of privilege, 
and that there was a bright future yet for religious 
truth and liberty. And if at any period during the 
time to which he was alluding, men might be 
permitted more than at any other to utter their 
congratulations, surely it was at the present, when 
they were watching with intense interest a great 
revolution goingon, in the noble efforts which were 
being made to bring about a change in the law by 
severing the church in Ireland from the State. 
They saw men of various creeds uniting as one to 
effect this object. They saw in the Queen's 
Administration men belonging to the Church of 
England, and the Church of Scotland, one, at least, 
Unitarian, and one, if not two, holding the doctrine 
of the Society of Friends. When they cast back 
their minds to the state of things which existed 
thirty or forty years ago, and saw how impossible 
such a union as this would then have been, and 
then compared it with now,—and the present 
condition of circumstances was taken asa matter 
of course, not an objecting voice being raised 
against it; when, too, they saw men who, differing 
among themselves upon particular principles, yet 
cordially uniting in their career of wholesome legis- 
lation—with, too, the consenting voice of the nation; 
when, further, they saw that only a few days ago 
one of the largest majorities which had ever been 
brought together in Parliament declared that the 
time was come when the union between Church 
and State, as far as Ireland was concerned, must be 
dissevered, surely, he contended, when they looked 
at all these things, they were entitled to indulge in 
honest and joyous congratulations. (Cheers.) He 
could not but augur great results from what was 
now going on. And he could not but indulge a 
strong and well-founded hope that they were now 


only at the beginning of many more important 
changes, and that the result would be a liberation 
of the public mind with respect to religion, and a 
total change of the ideas as to the mode by which 
religion should be best supported. He could not 
but conceive that the flood of light which had been 
poured upon the public mind during the past two 
or three years would be attended by changes of 
a remarkable extent and consequence. They 
already saw that doctrines, which a few years ago 
were deemed the philosophical ideas of a few 
advanced thinkers, were now accepted as truths by 
the greatest statesmen of the age, and accepted 
also with enthusiasm by the great bulk of the 
people of this nation. (Hear, hear.) What were 
deemed extreme doctrines by Non-Liberationists, 
and marked for the sneers of Tory politicians and 
angry Churchmen, were now accepted principles 
by the finest minds in the land, and were being 
carried out by the chosen statesmen of our 
Queen. Then (addressing the chairman), when they 
remembered that all these pleasing changes had 
taken place since they both first began to under- 
stand and take an interest in public questions, they 
might, in the prospect of other changes not far 
distant, lift up their voices and say, “ Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servants depart in peace.” He 
concluded by proposing “ A speedy and prosperous 
issue to the proposals of Her Majesty’s Ministers 
for severing Church and State in Ireland.” 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. R. B. Aspland also preached in the 
church on Easter Sunday to deeply attentive con- 
gregations. 
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TODMORDEN. 


OPENING OF THE NEW UNITARIAN CHURCH. 
On Wednesday afternoon last, this beautiful church, 
the completion of which has been looked forward 
to with great interest throughout Lancashire and 
the West Riding, was publicly dedicated to the 
worship of God. This church has been built by 


Messrs. Samuel Fielden, John Fielden, and Joshua 
Fielden, M.P., the three sons of the late John 
Fielden, Ezq., formerly M.P. for Oldham, revered 
throughout the factory districts as the leading pro- 
moter of the Ten Hours’ Bill. To the interest and 
co-operation of the late John Fielden was due the 
founding of a Unitarian congregation in Todmorden 
about 1824, and the present church is intended as 
a memorial of him. And a noble memorial it is, 
Standing on a prominent point of the hill side, over- 
looking the villages which meet at Todmorden, its 
beautiful spire forms a conspicuous object in the 
landscape. There is no ecclesiastical building 
within many miles, nor any of ourown churches in 
this country, atall approaching it eitherin beauty or 
completeness. What it has cost has not been made 
public, but the Manchester Guardian puts. the 
amount at “between £25,000 and £30,000,” and 
there is little doubt that this is not an overstate- 
ment. The following architectural description will 
be read with interest:— 


The church has been built from the designs of Mr. 
John Gibson, of Westminster. It consists of nave and 
two aisles with chancel, the entrance being through tower 
on north side, and porch at the end of nave, It is Deco- 
rated in character—is built of Clough Head and native 
stone, with internal facing and dressings of Halifax 
stone with Westmoreland green slates. The shafts of nave 
arcade, as well as minor shafts, are of polished red marble 
with richly mounted caps, and over the nave arches 
is aclerestory. The roofs of nave and aisle are of oak, 
the principals resting on polished marble shafts, with 
foliated caps, supported by carved corbels, The paving 
of the nave is of yellow and red Mansfield stone; that 
of the chancel is in squares, of Sicilian marble, with 
bands of red and Greek green marble, and black dots 
at intersections. The seating throughout is wainscot, 
with panelled and enriched ends. The chancel arch has 
clustered shafts of polished marble, with richly carved 
caps. The roof of the chancel is arched in bands, alter- 
nately of red Mansfield and Yorkshirestone, with tracery 
ribs, supported by marble shafts, with foliated caps, A 
mortuary chapel terminates the south aisle, and the 
organ chamber and vestry the north aisle; at the west 
end they are richly groined over carved bosses, and are 
divided off from the chancel by rich oak screens. The 
reading desk and pulpit are of oak, richly panelled, 
the latter with book board, supported by an eagle; the 
base to pulpit is of shaits of vari-coloured marbles, 
with juene-fleuri caps and Sicilian marble corbelling 
over. The font is circular, of Sicilian marble, with 
shafts of Plymouth Spa and Greek green marble. 
The organ has a wainscot-panelled front, above which 
are the pipes, richly decorated. The windows of nave 
are filled in with Powel’s glass, and those of chancel 
with stained glass, by M. Capronnier, of Brussels, 
embodying the subjects—Christ with the Doctors in the 
Temple; the Widow’s Mite; Christ and the Woman of 
Samaria; the Good Samaritan; Christ Blessing Little 
Children; the Prodigal Son; and Christ Washing His 
Disciples’ Feet. The building is heated by hot water. 
In the tower is a peal of eight bells, with machinery 
for chiming tunes on every three hours; there is 
also a clock, with transparent dials on three sides of 
tower. The tower, internally, is l4fr. square, and the 
height to top of spire, 194 feet. The length of the church 
internally is 128 feet, and width 46 feet, The width of 
nave is 22 feet, and height to ridge 43 feet. The spire has 
traceried flying buttreses springing from pinnacles atthe 
angles of the tower, the whole being crocketted. The 
tower stands at the end of the nave, is detached with 
lofty arches formivg a porch, the whole being richly 
gerinees The structure has taken nearly four years in 

uilding, Mr. Clay, of Audenshaw, having had the con- 
tract for the woodwork, &c., the stonework not having 
been done under contract. 


So great was the interest felt in the building in 
Todmorden itself that it became evident that unless 


some restriction were adopted the church would 
be crowded to the doors by people living close 
about, long before the hour for service, and that the 
friends who were known to be coming from our 
own neighbouring churches would find it impossible 
to getin. Tickets were therefore issued, and after 
supplying the members of the congregation, tbere 
were not anything like sufficient to meet the appli- 
cations from other towns. The necessity of some 
such arrangement, unsatisfactory as we feel any 
restriction on such an occasion to be, was evident 
on approaching the gates of the church, where a 
crowd of many hundred people, most of whom 
were anxious to have been admitted, lined the road. 
As it was, the church, which is seated for about 
four hundred persons, was crowded with double 
that number, and presented a very beautiful and 
striking appearance. A beautiful peal of eight 
bells rang out a jubilant welcome, and flags were 
hung from the belfry windows. The first tones of 
the beautiful organ (by Hill, of London), and the 
first words of the service gave sufficient evidence 
of the admirable accoustic properties of the build- 
ing—a point in which our Gothic buildings too 
often fail. 

The service was opened by the Rev. Lindsay 
Taplin with hymn, dedication prayer, and first 
lesson; the Rev. James Taplin (his father) read the 
second lesson, and the Rev. Brooke Herford read 
the concluding prayers of the liturgy, a new one 
just introduced. The chanting and the responses, 
and indeed the whole part of the service, were 
admirable. The sermon was preached by the Rev. 
W. Gaskell. 

At the close of the service many of those pre- 
sent adjourned to the Oddfellows’ Hall, the largest 
public room in the town. After tea, many of the 
strangers had to leave, and the room was crowded 
chiefly by the members of the congregation and 
the people of Todmorden and the district. Pending 
the arrival of Messrs. Fielden a hymn was sung, 
and addresses were given by the Rev. Lindsay 
Taplin, M.A., and Rev. S. A. Steinthal. The chief 
interest of the evening, however, was the address 
of Joshua Fielden, Esq., M.P., who, on entering the 
room, was loudly cheered, and, his brothers not 
having yet come, at once voted to the chair 


JosHUA FrieLpEN, Esq., M.P., said: Men and 
women of Todmorden—I assure you it is with no 
conventional feeling of modesty that I tell you that 
I take the chair this evening with reluctance, 
because this meeting is assembled to celebrate the 


erection of a building with which my brothers and 
myself have had, I may say, altogether to do, and 
therefore it is difficult to speak without seeming 
egotistical. I shall try to avoid this, however, feel- 
ing the truth of what the poet said, that 
“He who builds a church to God and not to fame, 
Will never mark the marble with his name,” 

(Hear, hear.) But, feeling as I do, it would be un- 
generous if one of us did not say a few words of 
kindly sympathy to you. Well, what can I say to 
you? Ican only say that this church is the result 
of the work of the ministers who have been at the 
head of our corgregation—of the Sunday-school 
teachers—ard of those who have taken a deep in- 
terest in matters connected with our congregation. 
Mr. Taplin—(applause)—our present minister, has 
followed in the steps of another who certainly 
started the new movement. Tallude to Mr. Brooke 
Herford. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Taplin, long before we 
ever contemplated building the church in which we- 
have worshipped to-day, came to us, over and 
over again, to ask for more accommodation; and 
when we found that our congregation was out- 
growing the limits of our space for worship— 
that our pews and the very aisles of our old 
chapel were crowded by Sunday-school scholars, 
we could not refuse to find fresh accommodation 
for those who wished to worship with us. (Hear, 
hear.) Well, we took into consideration what we 
should build. Lf have myself always been a great 
admirer of the beautifulold churches that abound in 
our land. I think that to walk into Westminster 
Abbey, or into St. Paul’s Cathedral, throws a 
flood of reverence over one on entering them; 
and I came to the conclusion that that which does 
so in London must have a similar effect here on 
country folks. My brothers entertained the same 
feeling; and we decided that the building should 
not follow the fashion of our forefathers, adopted 
by them from the purest. motives—(hear, bear)— 
but, as I think, mistaken ones. We came to the 
conclusion that there was nothing inconsistent 
with a pure faith, the purest faith that can be 
held—the most God-like faith chat man can hold— 
in having a building which would strike the 
senses by its beauty. And so we settled on our 
plan; and, though the building has grown in its 
details, I think none of us regrets it; for we have 
always believed that when we enter intoa work we 
should do it well—(hear, hear); and if there is any 
work we enter upon which should be done well, so 
as to leave its mark upon the sands of time, it is 
a building erected for the worship of Almighty 
God. Allow me just to tell you the inter- 
pretation of that window which was so much 
admired today. It expresses the idea of 
Christianity which*is believed in by the founders 
of the church. In the three central lights 
you have seen that our Saviour is sitting at the 
well with the woman of Sychar, who is asking 
him questions, and saying to her, “ The hour cometh 
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and now is when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him.” What do those 
words teach? That God is the Father—the father 
of all His children—universal in his love, and 
that God isaspirit. So the central point in Christ- 
ianity is the universal Father—Christianity being 
spiritual, working through the spirit of man and 
not through any material form. Then on the 
right-hand side, you have Christ blessing little 
children, and that represents the idea of humility, 
for unless we become as little children we cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven. So the spirit of God 
acting upon man must work upon his inward life. 
But then that is not sufficient. On the left hand 
you have the good Samaritan relieving the man 
stricken down by robbers. The spirit of God must 
enter into the heart of man, not, as was supposed 
by monks and nuns, to make them shut themselves 
up in solitude, but to work out into the outward 
life, in deeds of love and of mercy, in doing good to 
our fellow creatures. Now, I have told you the story 
which that window is intended to teach, and I hope 
you will think of its purpose when you goand look at 
it. We have there erected a beautiful building ; but 
a temple will do no good unless there are workers ; 
and I ask each and every one of you to help to 
make it a temple not in name simply, but one 
which, by your exertions and your efforts, shall 
become a real temple of God, so that those who go 
to worship therein shall not merely go for the sake 
of worshipping in a beautiful building, but from a 
feeling that they have God’s work in the world to 
do. Many may say that they can do nothing, but 
I tell even the poorest, and any one who feels that 
he is incapable of doing any thing—I tell him he can 
do more than we have done because we have given 
of our abundance; but if he will give of his time 
and his labour and energy, true earnest religious 
zeal, and help to bring men out of their 
ways of vice to hear and profit by lessons of 
virtue, he will have done more than we have done, 
And here I would say a word to thosa who differ 
from us in theology—I don’t think they differ from 
us so very much in religion, for there is more reli- 
gion in the world than we sometimes imagine. 
(Hear, hear.) Wedo not wish to interfere with the 
religious convictions of any man. What we say as to 
our peculiar theological views is this—that we think 
they are able to draw men to religion from the 
highways and byways and alleys, and from the 
scum of society. We have no faith in what is 
called orthodoxy to do this. That is the great 
work before us, and I hope that none here will 
think that they are incapable of helping in that 
work. In conclusion, Mr, Fielden said he could only 
thank them for having listened to what he had 
said, and added that, as the spire of their new 
church pointed heavenwards, so should their 
thoughts, for it pointed to the Giver of all good, 
and, as God himself was perfect harmony, he hoped 
their beautiful place would be a help to them to 
bring their spirits into harmony too. (Loud ap- 
plause.) ' 

To the subsequent proceedings we can only 
briefly allude. The Rev. Cuartrs Buarp paida 
warm tribute to the architect, Mr. John Gibson, 
and in doing so pointed out the responsibility 
which rests upon architects in view of the fact 
that public buildings have an educational effect on 
the public mind, remaining permanently before the 
eye of the people, unlike a noble painting or sculp- 
ture which usually disappears in a private collec- 
tion. Henry A. Bricut, Esq., also made an inter- 
esting point, which ought not to be lost sight of, in 
reminding the meeting that this, the most magni- 
ficent church in our body was the outcome of what 
forty or fifty years ago, was a Unitarian mission. 
Mr. Gibson, the architect, Mr. John Fielden, Mr. 
R. T. Heape, of Rochdale, Mr. Royston Oliver, Mr. 
Leah, and Revs. W. Gaskell, J. Taplin, and R. 
Pilcher also took part in various resolutions, and 
the meeting was throughout of a very earnest 
and interesting character. 

We noticed present during the day the Revs. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., James Taplin, Lindsey Taplin, 
M.A., Brooke Herford, Charles Beard, B.A., J. T. 
Whitehead, J. Black, M.A., J. Freeston, J. K. Smith, 
T.E. Poynting, J. Fox, T. H. Smith, R. Pilcher, B.A., 
J. Carter, S. A. Steinthal, M. C. Frankland, G. H. 
Wells, M.A., Messrs. Joshua, Samuel, and John 
Fielden, J. C. Mott (Birmingham), H. A. Bright, 
B.A, (Liverpool), Thos. Wrigley and Wm. Grundy 
(Bury), R.T. Heape and Royston Oliver (Rochdale), 
John Alcock (Gee Cross), J. Cliffe (Leeds), Benj. 
Heape, John Armstrong, Harry Rawson, G. J. 
Taylor, Jesse Pilcher, Richard Wade, and Frank 
Nicholson (Manchester). 
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INTELLIGENCE 


ARBERDARE.—The Unitarian congregations of this 
district held their annual meeting on Good Friday 
eve, in the English Unitarian Church, for the pur- 
puse of unitedly celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 
The introductory service was taken by the Rev. E. 
W. Lloyd; the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
N.R. Williams. The Lord’s Supper was afterwards 
administered by the Revs, J.Williams and E, W. 
Lloyd. Friends were present from Merthyr, Cefn, 
Cwmbach, Treeynm, and Aberdare. The next 
meeting, in rotation, will be held at Cefn. 

BIRMINGHAM: Hurst-strrrt Domxstic MISSION. 
On the afternoon of Sunday last, about 300 of the 


scholars of the Sunday-school, with a considerable 
number of their parents, assembled in the chapel 
for the annual prize distribution. 102 prizes were 
awarded for punctual and regular attendance and 
good conduct, including 30 special prizes—nine to 
girls, and 21 to boys—who had not been late or 
absent once during the year. Nine of the scholars 
had not been absent or late once in two years; five 
in three years; three in four years. At the same 
time 11 elder scholars were received as members of 
the congregation. On the following day, the usual 
Easter social tea meeting of the teachers and con- 
gregation took place, when 220 were present. An 
excellent entertainment followed. 

DUKINFIELD.—On Sunday, April 4tb, the usual 
sacramental service at the Old Chapel was an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. Thirty-eight new com- 
municants were publicly received by the minister, 
and welcomed on behalf of the church. Many of 
these came from the upper classes in the school, 
the first twenty being from the minister’s training 
class. To each of the new-comers was given a 
card of membership, recording the day on which 
he or she “became a member of the church com- 
munion.” The cards containing a brief statement 
of “ Our Religion,” with a number of wise sentences 
of counsel “for the Christian life,” and each is 
signed by the minister. 

LypGaTz.—The congregation here celebrated the 
174th anniversary of the opening of their chapel 
on Saturday last, by a tea party, at which about 
eighty persons were present. The Rev. E. Allen, 
the pastor, presided, and addresses were delivered 
by the Revs. J. Thomas, of Huddersfield; C. Howe, 
of Dewsbury; and Mr. H. J. Moorhouse, who, in 
speaking of the tendencies of the age, paid a fitting 
tribute to the old founders of this congregation, 
foremost of whom was Oliver Heywood, one of the 
ejected, who opened the chapel on the 28th March, 
1695, and since that time it has been yearly cele- 
brated. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—On Sunday last, the anniver- 
sary sermons in connection with the Sunday-school, 
West-street, were preached by the Rev. W. Elliott, 
of Stockton. On Tuesday evening the annual tea 
party was held in the chapel, when about sixty sat 
down to tea, after which a good company as- 
sembled, and the meeting was addressed by the 
Revs. S. A. Steinthal, of Manchester; W. Elliott, 
of Stockton; William Brunton, of Middlesbrough, 
and other friends. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — On Sunday last, the 
fifteenth anniversary of the opening of the Church 
of the Divine Unity was held in this town. The 
sermons were preached by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, 
who took for his text morning and evening Mat. 
xv. 9,“Butin vain do they worship me teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men.” On the 
following day a tea meeting was held in the school- 
room, at which were present among others the Rev. 
J.C. Street, the pastor of the church, Rev. S. A. 
Steinthal, the Rev. E. Hopkinson (Choppington), 
Rev. Wm. Elliott (Stockton), Rev. J. Whitworth 
(Sunderland), and the Rev. Thos. Leyland (New- 
castle), and Messrs. Jos. Clephan, Geo. Lucas, Jas. 
Watson, J. Brown, and Wm. Clayton. After tea a 
meeting was held in the church, at which the Rev. 
J.C. Street presided, who gave a satisfactory ac- 
count of the proceedings of the past year. Mr. 
George Lucas welcomed the Rev. T. Leyland to his 
duties as missionary for the Northumberland and 
Durham Unitarian Missionary Society, and addresses 
were given by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, Rev. Wm. 
Elliott, Rev. E. Hopkinson, Rev. J. Whitworth, Rev. 
Thos, Leyland, and Mr. Joseph Clephan. 

SHEFFIELD.—The annual meeting of the parents 
of the Upper Chapel Sunday School children was 
held on Monday evening, April 5th, when upwards 
of ninety parents sat down to tea. After tea a 
statement of the Sick and Investment Society’s 
accounts was made by the treasurer, Mr. Stephen 
Bacon, from which it appears that 183 children are 
in the society, and have paid during the last year 
£72. 93.84., of which £33. 7s. 9d. is into the Sick Fund, 
and £39. 1s. 11d. into the Savings’ Fund. Owing to 
the large number of children in the society, and 
the small amount of sickness they have suffered 
during the past year, the society is enabled to re- 
pay 33. 9d. to each child who has paid 4s, 4d. (a 
penny a week) into the Sick Fund. The savings 
are repaid in full. 

STANNINGTON.—The usual Easter sermons, with 
special musical selections, were preached here on 
Sunday, March 28th, by Rev. R.C. Jones, of Derby, 
and H. Hill. The annual social tea took place on 
Easter Tuesday. Though the weather was very 
cold, a large number attended. After tea a very 
interesting meeting was presided over by the 
minister of the chapel, the Rev. H. Hill, Atter re- 
viewing the events of the past year, very en- 
couraging addresses were delivered by Messrs. 
George, Jonathan, and Henry Revit, Luke Oates, 
and James Vickers. On the Wednesday following 
a second social tea meeting was held, attended by 
more than the usual number of friends and parents 
of the Sunday scholars, when the programme of 
the previous day was gone through. 

TopMoRDEN.—On Saturday last, the Sunday- 
school choir and band gave their annual concert in 
the School-room at Waterside. On Sunday last, 
very interesting closing services were held in the 
old chapel to crowded audiences. Inthe afternoon 
the Sunday-school walked in procession to the old 
chapel to hear addresses from minister and teachers. 


The occasion was full of touching associations, and 
the audiences were not unmoved. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
J. M. C.—R. B.—A. B. M.—Wext week. 
ErratumM.—Vlor Bury in fourth paragraph and third 
ne of Mr. Chaduick’s report in last number, read 
olton. 


THE SIMULTANEOUS COLLECTIONS. 


To the Editors.—Although I am ready to admit 
that, in consequence of the bad weather at the end 
of March, nothing has been gained this year by 
changing the day for the Mission collection from 
the second Sunday to the last Sunday of the month, 
Iam not inclined to join in the suggestion of my 
friend, Mr. Payne, that the various missionary com- 
mittees should agree to go back to the earlier day. I 
think that it would be far better to get out of March 
altogether. Having a lively recollection of the 
miserable weather on the last three Mission col- 
lection Sundays, all of which I spent in the snow 
and storm, in East Lancashire, I believe that it 
would be to the interest of tie Missions, as well as 
to the comfort of the ministers who exchange 
pulpits at the time, if the autumn, instead of the 
spring, was the season for the collection. I suggest 
the second Sunday in October. 

WILLIAM CROKE SQUIER. 

Stand, March 31st, 1869. 

To the Editors.—I had an opportunity yesterday 
of conferring with several ministers of our district, 
and though they regret the fact that Easter Sunday 
fell on the fourth Sunday in March this year, and 
the consequently impoverished missionary collec- 
tions, they felt it undesirable to unsettle again so 
soon an arrangement which was made last year 
with considerable difficulty. Easter is not likely 
to fall on the fourth Sunday in March for some 
years to come, and when it does, the collections 
could be then arranged for another Sunday, if 
desired. The second Sunday in March is unsuit- 
able, not only on account of weather, but because 
it is assize Sunday at Nottingham,if not in other 
places also.— Your obedient servant, 

A. W. Wortninerton, Secretary. 

Mansfield, April 7, 1869. 


oo 
“tLONDON UNITARIAN LAY PREACHERS’ 
UNION. 

To the Editors.—Allow me to call attention to the 
collection advertised in your columns to be made 
for this society on the 18th instant, and to suggest 
that a liberal response be made, for I fear that not 
only no further extension can be made of this 
useful work in London without more funds are 
forthcoming, but that some of thestations must soon 
be discontinued. The rent alone of chapels and 
preaching rooms is upwards of £200 per annum. 
I think there is no society among us which does so 
much work with such small means, There are 
thirteen Sunday-school services, besides school and 
week night lectures, and other useful agencies at 
those stations.—Faitbfully, Rost, SPEARS, 
EE 

THE COMING WEEK. 

London: Rosstyn Hitt CHAPEL, HAmPsTeEAD.—On 
Sunday, the annual sermons, morning and evening, 
by the Rev. Jas. Drummond, B.A. 

London: STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL.—On Wednesday 
evening, a lecture by Samuel Sharpe, Hsq., on “ Ancient 
monuments.” 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CuuROH. — On 
Sunday evening, the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A., will 
preach, 

Sale.—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on ‘* Welcome Back,” the eleventh of a series 
the parable of the “ Prodigal Son.” 

Todmorden.—On Sunday, morning and evening, con- 
tinuation of the opening services. Preachers: Morning, 
Rev. Chas. Wicksteed, B.A.; evening, Rey. Brooke 
Herford ; afternoon, a christening service. 


Marringes. 

MORPHY—CHALDECOTT.—On the 30th ult., at Addlestone 
Church, William Morphy, Esq., of Patras, to Constance 
Kathleen, youngest daughter of ‘T. W. Chaldecott, Esq., of 
Addlestone, Surrey. 

HALL—JONES.—On the 6th inst., at the Highfield Chapel, 
Idle, Mr. John Sugden Hall, of Greengates, to Charlotte, 
third daughter of Mr. William Jones, of Newtown, Mont- 
gomeryshire. 


Aenths. ; 
BENNETT. —On_ the nie ult., at Sheffield, Mr. Edward 
Bennett, aged 58 years. He was a firm adherent of our 
faith, andfor many years a staunch supporter of our church, 
manifesting considerab!/e interest in its various institutions. 
He was 4 man of unobtrusive habits and sterling worth. 
The Mechanics’ Institution of Sheffield has lost him a 
long-tried and ardent friend. ‘ 
HAXRISON.—On the 4th inst., at Derby, in his 56th year, 
Mr. Henry Harrison, an esteemed and zealous member o' 
the Friargate congregation, ; 
PAGET.—On the 5th inst.,at Humberstone, Leicestershire, 
Katharine Geraldine, wife of Thomas Tertius Paget, Fsq., 
and fourth daughter of the late Marcus M‘Causland, Esq., 
of Dreenagb, county Derry, Ireland, in her 47th year. 
THOMAS.—On the 2nd inst., Prothesia, eldest daughter of 
. Thee Thomas, of Beybrook House, Frenchay, near 
risto). 
VARLEY.—On the 29th ult., suddenly at a social party in 
ee Unitarian schoolroom, aged 55, Mr. John Variey, of 
udsey. 
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RE W E.—The SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rey. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A., on Sunday, April 18th. 
Service in the morning at eleven o’clock, and in the even- 
ing at half-past six. 


RESBYTERIAN CHAPEL, 
BANK-STREET, BURY. 

On Sunday next, the 18th of April, 1869, the ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. H. W. 
CROSSKEY, of Glasgow, when Collections will be made in 
aid of the Sunday Schools. ' 

Service to commence in the morning at eleven, and in the 
evening at half-past six. . 

On the same day, Tea will be provided in the Schoolroom, 

rice 4d. each, for the accommodation of friends from neigh- 

uring schools and congregations, who are earnestly invited 
to attend. 


YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday-school 
connected with the above place of worship will be preached 
on Sunday, April 25th, by the Rev. C. C. COE, of Leicester. 

Service will commence in the morning at eleven, in the 
evening at six. 


Dp? LANE CHAPEL, FAILSWORTH. 


ANNUAL SERMONS for Obapel Fund, April 25th, the 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, in _ the afternoon at three; the 
Rey. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., in the evening at half- 

six. “ 


EY WOOD.—SCHOOL SERMONS on 
the second Sunday in May; Preacher, Rev. JOHN 
WIGHT, B.A. 


GOuTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, Viz.: 

Amount previously advertised ............ £32213 0 
4. B. Shaweross, Southport ........ “a 0 
H. W. Pountney, Esq., Manchester.. 
Mrs. Scholes, Manchester.......... 
John Ashton, Esq., Manchester...... 
John E. Ashton, Esq., Manchester... 
Henry Turner, Esq., Manchester .......... 
Henry M:Connel, Esq., Cressbrook Hall, 
MCRDUAINTOse ea ecdctile docvecevecceceeurs 
A Friend, per Mr. Johnson, Manchester .. if 
Miss Henry, Ashcombe Park, near Leek .. 3 
Silas Leigh, Esq., Monton ........0+5- 5 
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£349 18 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52; Hoghton-street, Southport. 
February 15th, 1869. 


NEW CHAPEL FOR BARNARD 
CASTLE. 
: FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Funds in hand, together with subscription of Bernard Castle 
TDRPEMIOND cide casnnccedecosnscccieee £350 0 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association........ 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., London, 2nd donation ...... 
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pope di: 5s ‘he Diugle, Liverpool ........+...5000 


W. A. Snaith, Esq., Darlington... 


Bik ody 

Messrs. Clarke and Ce., Dereehent é 
Rev. J. J. Tayler, Loudon........45 

Sir John Bowring, Exeter... 
Rey. G. Vance Smith, York . 
A. Paget, Esq., Leicester.... 
E. Clephan, Ksq., Leicester 
Josiah Simson, Eeq., Leicester 
W. Hz. Walker, Leicester 
W. Kempson, Leicester 
T. F. Johnson, Leicester. 
John Cummins, Leiceste: 
Rey. J. _— 
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Rey. J. ckson, Liverpool ..... 010 
Mrs. H. R. Armstrong, Liverpoo! » 010 


Subscriptions in aid of the New Chapel may be forwarded 
io JOSEPH LEE, Barnard Castle; or Rev. J. C. STREET, 


a 
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OMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN-ST. 
expats Upper Medlock-street), HULME, 
The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
May 2nd, by the Rey. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 
Morning service at a quarter to eleven, evening service at 
half-past six. 
IBBERT TRUST.—TWO SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be awarded on this Foundation after the 
next Examination, provided that two candidates are declared 
by the Examiners to be duly qualified. The next Examina- 
tion will be held at University Hall, Gordon Square, London, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th days of November, 1869. Candidates must furnish satis- 
factory evidence of age, a and other points, the 
pornos of which may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary of the Trust, and the names and addresses of all 
candidates must be seut to the Secretary, at University Hall, 
on or before October 1, 1869, 
HENRY P. COBB, Secretary. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, March 13, 1869. 
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The ANNUAL MEETING of the Members and Friends of 
the Manchester Branch of the above Society will be held in 
the Town Hall, King-street, on Tuesday next, April 20th, 
when H. SANDWITH, Esq., of Kars, C.B.; and J. CARVELL 
WILLIAMS, Esq., the Secretary of the society, will attend 
as a Deputation from the Executive Committee, and with the 
Rev. G. W. CONDER, Rey. J. A. MACFADYEN, Rey. J. L. 
WHITLEY, F. TAYLOR, Esq.. J SPENCEK, Esgq., J. 
KINGSLEY, Esq., and other Friends will take part in the 
proceedings. 

The chair will be taken by the Rey. Dr. Mc.KERROW, at 
half-past seven o’clock. 

ADMISSION FREE. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of thecause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) ec sts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
could be relieved of this expense, the cause would be nearly 
self-supporting. 

About £1,500 will beneeded. Towards this sum £767. 19s. 6d. 
has been received. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by H. C. BRIGGS, 
Esq., Fernbrae, Dundee; and Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Lochee, 
Dundee; or Memorial Hall, Manchester. 


Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s. 


HURCH CUMPREHENSION: 

A Letter to the Right Hon. W. EF. Gladstone, M.P- 
(Being suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 
England.)—London: Longmans. Leeds: Walker 


MK. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK, 


This day, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
HSteky of the HEBREW NATION 
and its LITERATURE, 

By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of “The History of Egypt,”&c. 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 

OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIl OrpErs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
1, Kersal Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
ce office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 
JOME PAGE TRACTS.—A CatTaLoguE 
a: of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application as above, enclosing stamp. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Specimen 
4 Packet of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d. 
OME PAGE TRACI'S.—The Four 
BounD VotumeEs of the series, 2s. 6d. each. Tho 
whole post free for lls. 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—Pricgs :— 
4 page Tracts, 3d. each, 4d. per doz., 2s. per 100. 


And the 1? pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when 
the Tracts are sent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 
number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 


services, &c., 33, 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 


Packets of DocTriNaL Tracts, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 9d. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


WANTED, RENIS to COLLECT.— 
THOMAS PARRY, Insurance and Estate Agent, 11 
John Dalton-street, Manchester. First-class references given. 


a whet BIE erate — 
ANTED, a Re-engagement as Resident 
or Daily GOVERNESS by a Lady experienced in 
Tuition. Acquirements: English, french (acquired in Paris), 
Music, &c.; good references given and required.—Adadress, 
E.D.,N o. 8, Abbot Villas, Liverpool Road, Chester. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN (23), desires 
a SITUATION in some Trustworthy capacity.—A., 
Herald office. 


Young Gentleman desires a Situation in 
a MERCHANT or AUCTIONEER’S OFFICE: age 17: 
ot Unitarian family: salary required: references, Revs. ‘I. W. 
Freckelton, Plymouth, and J. IT. Cooper, Buxton.—Address, 
Bond, Hampton House, Plymouth. 
S HOUSEKEKPER.—A Widow of re- 
spectability, cheerful and domesticated, desires the 
above Situation to a widower, or in a house of business where 
a mistress is required; London or suburbs preferred; salary 
not a primary object; most satisfactory references.—L. M., 
Post-office. Queen’s Terrace, Camden Road, London, N. 


H\HE Misses SMALLFIELD’S SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on Monday, May 3rd, 18°9. 


33, Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater, 
London, W. 


LLUBKENSHAW, WHALEY BRIDGE. 

SELECT LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, conducted 

by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Prospectus and references forwarded 
on application.—Quarter commenced, 5th April. 


LADSTONE HOUSE Seminary, Upper 
Brook-st., Manchester.—Terms moderate. gla Sse Soa 
April7th. Vacancies for Boarders.—Principal, Mrs. Royston. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 

“* The College,” Wilmslow, 
Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 


ment of the school. 
OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL 


NOTTINGHAM,—Established, 1864. 

The new House and Schoolroom, designed expressly for 
educational purposes, are now ready for the reception of an 
additional number of BOARDERS. Cricket-fleld, gymnasium, 
and workshop attached. The course of instruction in Lan- 
guages, History, Mathematics, and Natural Science is un- 
usuatly thorough and complete. <A detailed prospectus may 
be had on application. 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

Norr.—Four of Mr. Smith’s occasional pupils have already 
been prepared by him specially for the London b.A. degree, 
and in each instance with success. 


Now Ready, 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY 
OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 
poetry from Du Partas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, agent. Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. I’. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


By WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 
J.H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess. street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
a iy, method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
all Mall, Market-street. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. 
Chief features of the Office: 

1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street and Fountain- 
stree., JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. 


NEEBONE AND TIMMIS are selling 
CUTLERY of the best quality, Electro-plated Spoons, 
Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-class House FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, &c., at their Establishment, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, | 


@\HARLES P. ROBERTS, PLUMBER, 


GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATOR, 
136, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecourt 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Pedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


Vicuy water, 


363. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES. 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 


Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER.........2+. ....26, Market-street. 

ETVGEDOOL, icccce aciecns sees ll, Lord-street. 

Birmingham .........0eeeeee ee ++ 28, High street. 
Lenn oR SU Hm RyRy Yao 


Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
* . HERFORD, 174, Cooper-strest. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


IANOFORTESon SALE, Hire, Exchanged 
or Purchased.—_LOCKE, 36, Great Ducie-street, Victoria 
Station.—N.B. Pianos on the two years’ system of purchase. 


< 
ME: HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr, Beard. 
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In a work recently published, M. Garcin de Tassy 
shows that the Mahometan religion in India has 
undergone considerable modifications from its con- 
tact with Pagan institutions. There are six great 
festivals, not prescribed by the Koran, but yet 
celebrated all over India: one in honour of the 
prophet Elijah, and the others in commemoration 
of the five most celebrated pirs, whose names have 
even been given to the months in which their 
anniversaries are kept. Even the Hindoos vene- 
rate the shrines of the Mahometan saints, while, on 
the other hand, there are islamites who will at 
times present offerings to Hindoo idols. The offer- 
ings placed on the tomb of the Mussulman pir or 
wali consist of flowers, sweetmeats, cakes, and 
vetches. Fairs are often held at these sacred spots, 
whither many repair for pleasure, others for devo- 
tion, and traders for profit, not to mention thieves 
and blacklegs, fakeers, musicians, jugglers, and 
dancing-girls. One of the principal festivals in 
commemoration of the death of Hussein, the son of 
Ali, takes place in the first month of the Arabian 
year, and lasts ten days. The Mussulmans of the 
lower classes on this occasion perform some odd 
practices, which are ridiculed by the more educated 
Mahometans. One man, for instance, will enter the 
imambara (or hall reserved for this particular 
solemnity) with a chafing-dish on his head to make 
milk and rice boil there; this is a spell for curing a 
cold. Another will wear a sort of lock on his mouth, 
and walk round the cenotaph which stands in the 
middle ; and if this appendage falls off during the 


* third or seventh tun, he imagines that God has 


—_ 


heard his prayer. 

A Jewish alliance in France, which has nearly 
10,000 members, is looking forward to the occu- 
pancy of Palestine by the Jews.’ 


The total number of Protestants in France is set 
down as about 1,200,000, with 1,100 pastors of 
various schools of thought. 


The Baptists appear to get the start of the 
Methodists in several nations of the continent. In 
Germany and Switzerland, for instance, the Ameri- 
can Methodist Missions have 5,928 members, while 
the Baptists have about 13,000; and in Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, the Methodists have only 
769 members, while the Baptist Mission has 9,139 
members and 216 churches. 


Presents to the Pope, for the 11th, were pouring 
in abundantly. Prince Torlonia had made an 
offering of 250,000 francs; several hundred 
thousand had arrived from Hungary, besides 
articles of great value; and the daughters of the 
Roman nobility were raising a contribution to 
which the lowest donation was to be a napoleon. 
His Holiness was annoyed at the number of 
crosses sent him, and said, “what we want is 
money, money, still money.” Great curiosity was 
felt as to the contents of two chests from America, 
labelled “Not to be labelled before the 11th of 
April.” 

One of the earliest explorers of the ancient 
capital of the Edomites has just died, at the age of 
62. M.de Laborde was but 20 when he made his 
journey to the East, and penetrated through the 
fierce tribe of Wady Moussa to explore the strong city 
spoken of by the prophet, “ Strong is thy dwelling 
place, and thou puttest thy trust in a rock.” On 
his return he published his travels, under the title, 
“Voyage de PArabie et Petrée,”’ which was 
translated, and appeared in England as “Laborde’s 
Mount Sinai and Petra.” 

Among the amendments to the Trish Church Bill 
which Mr. Disraeli has placed on the notice paper 
of the House of Commons, are the following :— 
Salaries of curates, property tax, and other out- 
goings not to be deducted from annuities to be 
granted to archbishops, bishops, or beneficed clergy- 
men. Every present archbishop, bishop, and dean 
to enjoy the same title and precedence as if the act 
had not been passed. The Right Hon. F. Brady, 
the Right Hon. Abraham Brunton, and the Right 
Hon. Kichard Keatinge to act as unpaid commis- 
sioners. ‘The union between the churches of Fng- 
land and Ireland to cease on Ist January, 1872, 
instead of 1871. The commissioners to pay to the 
Church representative body a capitalised sum 
equal to four times the aggregate amount of the 
net annual incomes of all benefices for the main- 
tenance of Divine worship in such places of Ireland 


{ county. 


as they deem fit; also a sum equal to 14 times the 
annual amount, which, on an average of the last 


A South London paper declares that, in a recent 
public announcement, it was stated that a converted. 


ten years, has been spent in heating, lighting, and | burglar, “Ned Wright, the burglar,” would preach 


the necessary repairs; also £200,000 to provide for 
expenses of the management of property. All 
grants by statute, royal grant, or letters patent, 
since the second year of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to be vested in the Church representative 
body. A capital sum, equal to 14 years’ annuity, 
to be paid in lieu of annuities if required. 

As our readers have been made aware, the 
Guardian has for some time had correspondents 
complaining of the way in which the dioceses in 
the South and West of England are administered. 
The bishops of Winchester, Exeter, Salisbury, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichester are all, either from 
age or illness, unable to discharge the duties of 
their office, and it has been urged that those pre- 
lates should either retire, as Dr. Blomfield did, or 
have the assistance of coadjutors whose connection 
with the respective dioceses should be of a closer 
and more permanent character than the occasional 
ministrations of retired colonial bishops. The sub- 
ject was mentioned in the House of Commons on 
Monday night by Sir Massey Lopes, who asked 
whether the Government had taken into considera- 
tion the expediency of making some adequate pro- 
vision for the retirement of aged or invalid bishops. 
Mr. Gladstone said the Bishops had the question 
under consideration, but he had not yet been made 
acquainted with the result. He thought it better 
to leave the initiative with them, but that would 
not, of course, preclude the Government from 
taking action if they felt it their duty to do so. 


Even the warmest admirers of our Church Estab- 
lishment must admit that its working is not 
entirely perfect. A proof of this we have in the 
case of the Rev. G. P. Norris, who has just died. 
It appears that he was instituted to the rectory of 
East and West Anstey, in Devonshire, in 1816, and 
during the whole period of fifty-two years he dwelt 
only 18 months among his flock. They could 
hardly be expected to become very much attached 
to him, and they are petitioning the House of Lords 
that they may in future be protected from such 
“ grievous neglect and injustice.” 

A correspondent of the Guardian a fortnight ago 
defended the Bishop of Exeter from the charge of 
unduly favouring his relations in the bestowal of 
Church. preferment. An appointment has just been 
made which certainly looks a little like it, and that 
is exciting some feeling among the clergy of the 
It is the collation of the Bishop’s grand- 
son, the Rev. H. H. Du Boulay, who has been in 
holy orders only a few months, and is a compara- 
tive stranger in the diocese, to the vicarage of 
Sithney, the tithe-rent charge of which is £485, and 
the glebe 18 acres. 

According to the Rock, the proctors of Mr. 
Mackonochie have requested the Church Associa- 
tion to compromise, for little more than a third of 
their amount, the costs in which he was con- 
demned; and the Association has accepted the 
proposal, thus showing that its object was simply 
to vindicate ‘principles, not to oppress individual 
offenders against the Church’s laws. 

The same Association, encouraged by its suc- 
cess in the Mackonochie case, has determined to 
institute a suit against the Rev. Mr. Purchas, of 
Brighton, in order to test the question, not raised 
in that case, of the legality of the eucharistic vest- 
ments and processions in church. 

It may, perhaps, afford some relief to Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind to learn that the divine mission 
which Mr, Charley has received to wreak “righteous 
retribution” upon him, only goes the length, as he 
informed an Orange meeting in London last week, 
of inflicting upon him “perpetual exclusion from 
power, for having dared to put his hand on the ark 
of God.” This must have seemed an excess of 
mercy in the eyes of the Rev. B. D. Aldwall, who 
at the same meeting said, “he was not afraid to 
speak of the present cabinet as a Cabinet of 
brigands,” and if he was called uncharitable for 
this, he answered that “charity rejoiceth in the 
truth.” Of course, he could not, on his own showing, 
set down anyone as uncharitable who pronounced 
him to be a vulgar railer. 

The amount reported at the last anniversary of 


the Wesleyan Missionary Society was £149,000, 


and it is hoped that the sum received this year will 
not be much below that. 


at Wandsworth Assembly-room, and “ break open 
the doors of hell with a gospel jemmy.” 

The Westminster Gazette states that “Mr. Ffoulkes, 
whose letter to the Archbishop of Westminster has 
been placed on the Index, will be offered the choice 
of public retraction and submission to the Church: 
or excommunication.” 

The Dublin Church Conference, after the usual 
kind of talk to which we have now become accus- 
tomed, passed a series of resolutions, in which the 
alienation of the property of the Irish Establishment 
is declared to be “an act of injustice unparalleled 
in the history of constitutional government, and 
bringing into doubt and danger all rights fof 
property ;” “the proposed plan of compensation 
harsh and inequitable;” and the appointment of 
commissioners to deal with the property of the 
Church “in the highest degree unconstitutional 
and oppressive.” Jt was also resolved to appoint a 
committee, consisting of an equal number of 
clergymen and laymen, to supply the Parliamentary 
defenders of the Church with information, and 
otherwise assist them in their opposition to the 
Irish Bill; and a resolution was passed, by a large 
majority, against all attempts in favour of 
“Jevelling up” from any quarter. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


Tue Paris correspondent of the Times, referring to 
the view which is taken in French society of the 
approaching CEcumenical, tells us it is supposed 
that the Council “will probably first erect the 
belief in Papal infallibility into a dogma insepara- 
ble henceforth from the Catholic faith. It is be- 
lieved, moreover, that something will be done in 
favour of the Holy Virgin, to whom is assigned 
every day a more important place in ~Catholic 
worship, and it is generally expected that the 
anathema of the Syllabus against popular soye- 
reignty, a free press, free worship, and separation 
of Church and State, will be formally renewed.” 
All this, says the writer, will be “scarcely heeded 
amongst us,” though two centuries ago such an 
attempt would have convulsed the whole of Ca- 
tholic Europe, and have driven France in all pro— 
bability into a schism. This is to be attributed to: 
two great changes which have been effected in 
French Catholicism. “First, as to faith: little is: 
known and still less is cared by the vast majority 
of even enlightened French Catholics about what 
must be or must not be believed. . . Cath- 
olics of the present age look rather at religion 
as a general undertaking to accept without much 
concern any dogma or creed professed, or even 
discovered, by the head of the Church. Catholic- 
ism, as you meet it now in France, even in the 
best and most cultivated society, is less a doctrine 
than a resolution or, if you like the term better, an. 
attempt to believe, ‘Ihe Catholics of the present 
day are much less followers of a fixed creed than 
believers in a general sense ;” and any attempt on 
the part of the clergy to exercise on their own 
account or on that of their flocks any discretion as 
to accepting novelties proposed by Rome would 
create “universal surprise and bewilderment.” 
On the other hand, the protests of the Council 
against a free press, free worship, and the like, 
would be received with indifference, because it 
would be well understood that they were mere 
protests which would, and could, lead to nothing. 
Such matters “are so decidedly considered here 
as settled questions by the whole body of the 
people, including the Catholic leaders themselves 
that nobody would dream of venturing upon such 
ground, in spite of the utmost entreaties of the 
Church, if the Church were mad enough to medi- 
tate any such change.” The general conclusion 


tending the liberty of the Church 

which do not threaten the in J 
civil power ; and it is instinctiv 
of those two mighty facts, 
State, is more powerful w! 
within its reasonable bounds, ar 
powerless when attempting | 
ground of the other” 
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In remarking on the letter referred to in the 
foregoing paragraph, the Pali Mall says: 

“The real solution of the question between 
Church and State appears to us to lie in the 
principle that religions ought to be true, and that 
people should never be satisfied until they have 
gone as far as they can in the direction of ascer- 
taining the truth on that subject. A bond fide 
belief in the truth of any form of religious faith 
being given, it is comparatively easy to regulate 
the life of an individual, or the policy and legis- 
lation of. a nation, accordingly. In Mahometan 
countries, for instance, where the law and the 
religion of Mahomet are received without hesitation, 
the difficulty of deciding between the province of 
the king and the priest is comparatively little felt. 
Each has his function and knows his place. - If we 
look at private life, we shall see the same thing. 
A thoroughly religious man of whatever creed, a 
thoroughly irreligious man, a man who completely 
knows his own mind upon religious subjects, and 
who really believes the result at which he has 
arrived, whatever it may be, to be the true one, 
has little diticulty in adjusting his religious prin- 
ciples to his every day life. He knows where he is. 
If he tries on the other hand, to separate Church 
and State—if he has one set of principles for week- 
days and another for Sundays; one for the shop 
or the office, and another for Church and 
prayer—he becomes at once a double man, 
unstable in all his ways, and never certain as 
to which of his two masters he ought to serve on 
any one particular occasion, It is, and always will 
be, precisely the same with bodies of mon as with 
individuals. There will and can be no unity in tho 
State till there is some general agreement as to 
religious truth, and nothing is more idle than to 
suppose that any real harmony or lasting peace can 
be made between the Church and the world, till 
their true relation to each other is ascertained and 
acted upon avowedly. If the laity of France do 
not wish to be governed by the clergy, if they do 
not wish to maintain the different institutions 
which the Syllabus condemns, they will never be 
able to do so freely, consistently, and in a 
thoroughly effectual manner unless they pluck up 
the courage to say openly that Catholicism is false, 
and that its pretensions are based on delusion. 
Their conduct shows that an enormous proportion 
of them really think so, but they will have to say 
so some day, unless they are prepared to submit to 
much that they would by no means like.” 

At a recent meeting of his college, Mr. Spurgeon 
said : 

“Tt was the wise course for each denomination 
to attend to its own work, and to leave others to 
do theirs. He saw no particular use in stealing 
recruits from one regiment of the Lord’s army for 
service in another, especially while whole districts 
of country and parts of our large towns were un- 
evangelised. As to the talk about too many 
ministers, he marvelled that Christian people could 
suppose it possible to provide more than were 
necessary for the work to be done. No doubt 
there were many Baptist ministers who could not 
get churches; but, for the most part, these were 
men that the churches were well rid of—a lot of 
dead stock that could do no good to any denomina- 
tion. There were certainly not too many minis- 
ters of the right sort.” 

At the anniversary services of the South Devon 
branch of the English Church Union, the Rev. E. 
W. Urquhart, looking forward to the separation of 
Church and State, and the splitting of the former 
into different sections, gave it as his opinion that 
the English “ Catholics” should look forward to 
reunion with the rest of the Western Church, and 
suggested that the most feasible project towards 
this end was that a certain number of the repre- 
sentative men of the “ Catholic” school should be 
in Rome during the approaching meeting of the 
‘Council, and have a conference with the members. 
In doing that they would be sure of sympathy 
from a large section, especially in France and 
Germany, who had been alienated by Ultramont- 
ane extravagance. The late difference between 
the Eishop and the Archbishop of Paris showed 
that. It appeared certain that the authorities of 
the Council would consent to such a conference, 
and the English Church Union should make 
arrangements accordingly. 

At a clerical meeting at Southport, the Rev. T. 
R. Birks, of Trinity Church, Cambridge, thus pro- 
phetically marked out the future of the Establish- 
ment to which he belongs, but his predictions, we 
are glad to say, do not seem to havezdepressed 
the spirits of his brethren, since they were able 
to listen to them with “laughter :”— 


“Looking at the strength of its adversaries, the 
Church might well despair of its power to resist 
t Their assault was at present directed 

inst the weakest part of the Church, namely, 

lrish branch ; but, however some might try to 
ake distinctions between one part and another, 
they would find that a great many of those who 
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now professed to respect the Church would change 
sides as soon as the second stage of the conflict 
was reached, The Zimes now discovered that the 
Jrish Church was bad, and the English Church 
good; but, when the present stage was passed, 
and it became the policy of the leaders of the great 
united Liberal party to carry the war to the second 
stage, that journal would find how homogeneous 
and united the free Irish Church was, and how 
heterogeneous and discordant was the English 
Church; it would descant upon the vast anomalies 
of rural livings with large incomes and small 
populations, and town livings with large popula- 
tions and sthall incomes ;—it would find out that 
the Church of England was made up of nothing but 
a congeries of abuses; and all the arguments that 
had been brought to bear against the Jrish Church 
would be brought with double if not tenfold force 
against the Church of England.” 

The Westminster Review, remarking on the way 
in which, though the practice of burning heretics 
has died out, they are still excluded from the em- 
ployment of the State, observes, 

“Even at the present day an oath is required on 
entering Parliament, and on other occasions, in 
England, which is intended to have, and may have, 
the effect of excluding atheists. In our country, 
as is usual with us, the door has not been at once 
thrown wide open, that all may enter, but has been 
unwillingly opened a litte way — first to admit one, 
and then another throng of applicants. ‘he fear 
of a revolution in Ireland compelled Parliament to 
open its doors to Roman Catholics 40 years ago, 
but it was not till more than 30 years afterwards 
that the Jews were admitted also. It is curious 
that Dr. Arnold, one of the most strenuous advo- 
cates of Catholic emancipation, was a vehement 
opponent of the emancipation of the Jews. His 
was one of those singular minds which make us 
wonder how they can reason so ably within certain 
limits, and yet cannot pass beyond them. He broke 
off his connection with the unsectarian University 
of London in consequence of the rescinding of a 
resolution which had been carried on his proposal, 
that a knowledge of the principles of Christianity 
should be required as a qualification for a degree ; 
so that he was condemned in London as a bigot, 
and in Oxford as a latitudinarian.” 

On the eve of Good Friday, the Bishop of Rochester 
thus concluded a sermon at St, Mary’s, Chelmsford: 

“T protest, in God’s name, before you all, against 
the increasing desecration of Good Friday; against 
going to places of public resort and pleasure ; 
against buying and selling; against working, or 
exacting labour of workmen on the day on which 
Pilate crucified the Lord Jehovah !” 

It is seldom that a more tempting spiritual ad- 
vertisement meets us than this, which appears in a 
recent number of the Record : 

“ ADVOWSON FOR SALE BY PRIVATE CONTRACT.— 
Advowson of a living in the south of England. 
Population 250, wholly agricultural. Vo Dissent, 
Fine old church, lately restored. Capital house, 
containing twelve bed and three sitting rooms, 
offices, stabling, &c., complete. Productive garden, 
hothouse, conservatory. Dry soil and mild climate. 
Good market town. Communication to London and 
all parts of the country by railway. Estimated 
value £520 per annum. Age of the present incum- 
bent, 66.” 

On which the Birmingham Post, in a very profane 
Nonconformist style, remarks : 

“That is a delightful touch—‘No Dissent !’— 
so courteous, so Christian, and so expressive : as if 
one should say of a house, ‘no bad smells, ‘no 
vulgar neighbours, ‘no vermin,’ ‘hen besides the 
absence of Dissenters, the living is otherwise de- 
sirable. Two pounds a head for looking after 250 
people, with twenty pounds over, is not bad pay, 
especially when one considers ‘ the fine old church,’ 
the ‘capital house, with its twelve bed rooms, 
garden, hot-house, conservatory, stabling, and 
other appurtenances so well known to ministers 
among the early Christians. The age of the present 
incumbent, only sixty-six, is a drawback ; he might 
live twenty years longer, and then the purchase of 
this ‘cure of souls’—fancy the connection of such 
phrases !—would bea bad speculation. Still the thing 
is so very tempting that buyers will no doubt come 
forward, and the right of shepherding and shearing 
these 250 sheep in the south of England will pass 
from hand to hand for a consideration, like any 
piece of merchandise. We wonder what St. Paul 
would have thought of the business. But then, in 
his day, they didn’t take’in the Record.” 

The Daily News insists that “the Bill, the whole 
Bill” must be the answer of the Liberal party to 
Mr. Disraeli’s string of amendments on the Irish 
Church Bill. If he is allowed to pull this thread and 
that out of the texture, the web will fall into 
tangled disorder. His first amendment, which pro- 
poses that Clause 2 (declaring that at a certain 
specified time the Church of Ireland shall cease to 
be established by law) shall be left out of the Bill, 
would, if adopted, have the effect of improving it 
out of existence. The immediate purport of the 
other amendments is, in Lord Stanley’s phrase, to 


save as much out of the fire as possible. If they 
took effect, the Irish Church would keep three- 
fourths or four-fifths of its temporalities. 


REVIEWS. 


The British Quarterly Review. Apri), 1869. 

A REVIEW of the Royal Commission on the Laws of 
Marriage, after adverting to the discrepancies of 
British Marriage Law, and the consequent entangle- 
ments of unfortunate sufferers, approves, in the 
main, the propositions of the commissioners, and 
considers that upon the issue of a registrar's licence, 
based upon sufficient inquiry into the circum- 
stances, the recognised clergyman or minister of a 
Nonconformist congregation should celebrate a 
marriage, and fill up and return to the registrar a 
certificate appended to the licence. The review 
shows how deeply engrained into the mind of 
Independents is opposition to the State; since it 
elaborately reasons that such avourse would imply no 
unwarrantable subjection of the religious minister 
to the State, but only the civil attestation of the 
ceremony performed. 

An article on France and the Gicumenical Council 
commences by tracing the steps through which the 
Gallican or national spirit of the French church 
before the Revolution was gradually converted 
into its present Ultramontane or Papal tendencies. 
Religion, repudiated by the Revolution, gradually 
scattered itself, and, though Bonaparte concluded 
a concordat with Rome, still laid the foundations 
of a Gallican section in the modern church. But 
under the returned Bourbons, Ultramontanism, 
aided by the advocacy of the Abbé de Lamennais 
gained ground. In 1830, the government did away 
with any relic of an established State religion, but 
still paid and directed the celebration of worship. 
Lamennais, influenced by the spirit of the recent 
revolution, began, in conjunction with Count Mon- 
talembert and the Abbé Lacordaire, to advocate the 
rights of conscience and civil liberty. A visit to 
Rome to seek Papal support disclosed to him, as to 
Luther, the venality of the Papacy. Notwith- 
standing the activity of this now liberal trio, the 
church tended strongly to Utramontanism up to 
1848, The two parties still continued in antagonism; 
the violent Catholic party finding an advocate in 
Louis Veuillot, the editor of L’Univers Réligieux, 
while the Liberal party added Prince Albert da 
Broglie to the number of its leaders, and found in 
Le Correspondant a monthly organ to express its 
principles. Fresh difficulties were introduced by 
the promulgation in 1854 of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception and the Encyclical letter 
of December 8th, 1864. The Ultramontane tenden- 
cies have extended, while the Liberal party has 
become, if smaller, yet more determined. The 
influence of the present Archbishop of Paris is at 
present in its favour, and he permits the popular 
preaching of Pére Hyacinthe. Under these circum- 
stances much will depend upon the result of the 
General Council shortly to be held at Rome. Among 
others M. Arnaud de l’Ariége, in a work entitled “ La 
Révélation et lEglise,” has sounded a courageous 
note of warning in behalf of the liberal and national 
element of the church as opposed to the withering 
Papal tendencies whicu have so much injured 
Austria, Italy, and Spain. 

An article on the Irish Church Establishment in 
the Sixteenth Century adduces the evidence of Dr. 
Brady’s State Papers concerning the Irish Church 
in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, and the Calendar 
of the Carew MSS., recently published, to show 
that the Protestant Church has always been ag- 
gressive, and in the sixteenth century was by 
no means charitable in its treatment of the 
Roman Catholics. If any one wish for additional 
evidence of the injustice of the Irish Establish- 
ment, he will find it in this paper, abundantly sup- 
ported by letters and papers of the period. The 
following two sentences will show why Mr. Glad- 
stone is justified in fixing the date of 1660 as the 
earliest period from which to reserve the endow- 
ments of the Establishment:—‘* The sword of 
Cromwell . ... smiting down the State Church 
and Popery alike, he planted Puritanism through- 
out the country, and settled three-fourths of 
Ireland with colonists of English origin and strong 
Protestant feeling. Yet the disturbed elements 
were not quieted, for the policy of the Protector 
was not allowed time to become matured; and at 
the Restoration, the State Church re-appeared with 
its arrogance and aggressive spirit.” Whatever 
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arguments may be alleged by Protestants against 
the Commonwealth as a break in the Church his- 
tory and endowments, might with equal, if not 
greater force, be alleged by the Roman Catholics 
against the Reformation being taken as a point of 
reckoning. This article seems unconsciously to show 
that, if we look to the past, the “levelling-up ” 
vould be just; yet, it we look to the future, 
system. ad right to bid religin~ 
it may prove wise © ‘ ; 7 Y4 
and support itself. 


We recommend. f* aj) whd cain gain Acéess to it, 
ani article on the Brahmo-Somaj of India, as giving a 
very lucid account of this remarkable religious 
movement, and as doing it in a spirit of marked 
moderation and liberality. It narrates the career 
of Ramohun Roy, and points out as the cause of his 
comparative want of success the fact, that he never 
broke altogether with the caste system, and con- 
demns this half-heartedness. “ Dr. Carpenter,” says 
the Reviewer, “indeed allows that the Rajah, in 
various ways, manifested solicitude to preserve 
his caste, with a view both to his usefulness and 
to the security of his property.” He and his fol- 
lowers established the Brahmo-Somaj, i.e., meeting 
of the worshippers of the Supreme God. In 1840, 
this society was revived, at a time when education 
and missionary influences were making inroads on 
idolatrous worship andjJan atheistic re-action from 
idolatry. The revived society made considerable 
progress under the leadership of Babu Debendranath 
Tagore, formed branch societies, and slowly in- 
creased till they now number sixty societies, and 
have anincomeof about £1,000 ayear. It followed 
the steps of Ramohun Roy too closely, retaining 
the observance of caste, and even committing itself 
to the Vedant system, till this was proved by Cole- 
brooke and other scholars to be a Pantheistic and 
not a monotheistic system. The members then 
turned to the works of nature, and subsequently 
corresponded with Parker, Emerson, and F. New- 
man, observing theism as opposed to orthodox 
Christianity. They believe that Brahmism is a 
universal religion, including modern Mahometans, 
Christians, Hindus, as well as ancient Jews, Egyp- 
tians, Chinese, Romans, &c. It teaches men to 
recognise and praise God for the good that is in 
them, to repent and amend the evil. The immor- 
tality of the soul is an intuitive belief of human 
nature. Repentance will save the sinner, not from 
deserved punishment for past transgression, but 
from fresh sin; while a remedial action springs 
from the pangs of remorse. Five years ago this 
party manifested renewed activity under the in- 
fluence of a new preacher, Babu Kesheb Chunder 
Sen; and progress has been made both in numbers 
and in independence of caste feeling. But Mr. Sen’s 
position has vacillated. Two years ago he lectured 
eloquently on Christ and the cross; a year later on 
great men, enumerating as heroes (without mention- 
ing Christ) Luther, Knox, Mahomet, and the Hindu 
reformer, Chaitonyo, whom Mr. Sen imitates in 
allowing “the more degraded of his followers to 
prostrate themselves before him and worship him,” 
(p. 542.) Even Miss Carpenter was disappointed 
with the present state of things, though hopeful of 
the fucure; and the reviewer sees, in the educa- 
tional and missionary labours of the last forty 
years, the earnest of a wonderful influence in favour 
of Christianity, which, at present insensible in its 
action, will make itself increasingly manifest as 
time goes on. 


Tule 


Words from a Layman’s Ministry. Discourses 
preached in the Free Christian Church, Barnard 
Castle, by the late George brown, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: E. T. Whitfield. Manchester : 
Johnson and Rawson. 

Tuesz Discourses are valuable additions to the 

. Sunday library of our religious households, not 
unworthy to stand near Channing and Martineau, 

Robertson and Tayler. Ina preface by the Rev. 

J. J. Tayler we are told how, some years ago, 

finding himself on a Sunday, in his summer vaca- 

tion, near Barnard Castle, he discovered accident- 
ally that a small society of Unitarians met in that 
town for worship, and on the ensuing and several 
following Sundays he attended with his family in 
the little church. Be found the services conducted 
by Mr: George Brown. “They were,” says Mr. 

Tayler, “indeed, full of life and freshness. No 

formalism deadened this worship. It breathed the 

very spirit of faith and love, and left on my own 
mind a stronger sense of the reality of religion and 


| trust through which alone duties become sweet 


_ ethical portions of the Discourses, an obvious system 


experienced before. Some of ‘the impressions 
which I there received, will abide with me as 4 


precious spiritual influence to my dying how.” | be proudly independent of all outward help. 


Mr. Brown having died last year, “his family and | 
friends,” the preface goes on to say, “ have natu- 
rally wished that some permanent record should be 
preserved of what he spoke with such effect on 
some of the grandest and tenderest themes that | 


ean touch the hufaan heart. These Discourses 
have if consequence been selected out of his snare 
for publication, with the exception, 32 alain 
retrenching here and there a few obylous ree") 
dancies, some clerical errors, and 
omitting the greater part of the poetical quo- 
tations. It has been thought best and most 
respectful to the memory of Mr. Brown him- 
self to print these discourses as nearly as 
possible as they were originally delivered.” We 
cannot better characterise these Discourses than 
by continuing to use Mr. Tayler’s own words : 


“Tf we are not mistaken, they will surprise the 
reader by their rare union of a pure and simple 
theology, with that rich unction of fervid religious- 
ness which is too readily supposed incompatible 
with it. Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
which distinguishes them is their refined and 
elevated spirituality. On the doctrines of prayer, 
and on the direct action of God’s spirit on the 
human soul, on the relations of free will and 
providence, and on the grand symbolism of the 
Cross as the truest expression of the grand self- 
sacrificing love of the pure Gospel of Christ—the 
statements of our author will be found singularly 
clear, earnest, and emphatic, presenting on these 
points a decided contrast to the somewhat cold 
and dry theology of the older Unitarianism.” 


We have been much struck, in reading through 
these Discourses, to notice, among other things, on 
how very simple and universal a basis both of ! heo- 
logy and Moral Philosophy his whole system—if we 
may venture to call it a system—of Religion and 
Ethics rested. A Living God.—Christ his repre- 
sentative, a life in his image—Heaven a life in his 
nearer presence—these were the central ideas on 
which his whole religious faith seemed to revolve. 
He appeared to feel that a large number of the 
opinions which men insist on fastening to these 
great fundamental truths, have really little or 
nothing to do with the true central faith and life. 

We have gained, therefore, from the reli- 
gious unction of these Discourses, fed, as it 
was, by these few and simple beliefs, an 
assurance that real religion has nothing 
ultimately to fear, from the rapid loosening 
and sweeping away of the various systems of out- 
work which theologians have built around the 
enduring faith. These have only been like so 
many poor cottages or huts built against the gra- 
nite walls of some old castle, whose strength and 
beauty come out the more when they are 
gone. Had we only those Discourses of Mr. Brown 
like that on “Walking with God” and that on 
“Prayer,” which breathe his sense of the Divine 
Presence and his longing for a living communion 
with the Father, we might fancy him something 
of a mystic, and feel a doubt whether his thought 
was not too spiritual and lofty to find response in 
many minds. Again, if we had only those Dis- 
courses which speak of the practical duties and 
temptations of life as “ With the pure all things are 
pure,” “Little things,” “ll nature,” “Thorns in the 
Flesh,” and “ The value of Time,” we might, on 
superficial notice, fancy that our author belonged 
to the very practical and ethical class, who by the 
intensity of the light in which they see duties 
defined, are blinded to the sight of that love and 


correcting 


privileges. But now the varied tones of melody 
breathed through these sermons show us that Mr, 
Brown was indeed aman of rich and many-sided 
spiritual life, combining those high thoughts 
which fill the soul with high ecstasy in the 
hour of worship and meditation with those 
common-sense practical purposes which sent 
him forth to do good service in the world. We 
have been much struck by noticing in the more 


of definite moral philosophy—which seems essen- 
tially the same as that of Bishop Butler--lying at 
the basis of the thought. It is interesting thus to 
find him, a layman, led by his conscientiousness and 
earnest love of truth and reality, to search for clear 


consistent ideas on that subject of morals, which a 
large number of those whose stated duty it is to 
teach morals are, we fear, content to be without. 


of the living presence of God than I think I ever | Mr. Brown appears to have been one of those 


who found the prime warrant and prompting to 
faith in his own soul. But not on that account is 


In 
Lhe Discourses, “Come unto me,” “Ihe Liberty of 
the p, Dirit,” “Christ the Redeemer,” “Christ the 
s aviour,” “ Christ Crucified,” he shows that‘he re- 
gards Jesus 48 the representative of God and the 
representative of man also, And the reason for 
which he reveres and values Vist he shows by 
such passages as the following: 

" The foroa an seelity ae which spiritual 

affections are expressed in the life of another is 
often the awakening power that reveals us to our- 
selves, and he is the greatest revealer of God who 
makes us conscious that we have in ourselves some 
germs of the attributes of our Heavenly Father. 
He who, by the spiritual attraction he exerts, can 
throw us into frames of pure desire, of patience, of 
prayer, of inward contentment, of deep confiding- 
ness, he it is who has unveiled the image in which 
we were made, and drawn us nigh to the Father’s 
presence.”—(p. 108, “ Christ the Kedeemer.”) 
We shall not claim perfect originality for Mr. Brown. 
Indeed, on such themes as he discussed, it is now 
difficult to be original. And we often come in his 
Discourses upon obvious traces of the influence of 
the thought of Channing or Martineau, of Parker 
or Robertson, on his mind ; but still we see that he 
had assimilated the thought gained with his own, 
and reproduced it, often unconscious that it had 
any external origin. 

We should have liked to give a few features from 
the sketch of Mr. Brown’s life prefixed to the 
Discourses, but for this, as well as for specimens 
of them, we must send our readers to the 
volume itself, assuring them that it will well repay 
their attention. They will find the language gratify- 
ing their taste by its appropriateness and elevation 
of style, and gratifying their ear by its smoothness 
and rythm, whilst the thought will afford valuable 
food to their moral and religious natures. 
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THE CONGREGATION AND THE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

Wuar is greatly needed is that our con-- 
gregations should take deeper interest in 
our Sunday schools. Our people have to 
be brought to see that our Sunday schools 
are the real missionary fields to which 
their Christian love and zeal can go forth 
to bring into the Christian fold and life 
the multitudes around, scattered abroad 
as sheep having no shepherd. Long and 
painful experience has now taught us 
that the only way in which we Unitarians 
at least can do effectual work among the 
people is to lay hold of the children. We 
cannot lay hold of the adults—the adults 
we most want to reach. We cannot get 
at them. We can get hold of the children, 
and at most of our mission stations where 
we do get hold of the adults it is generally 
through the children, as their friends or 
parents. The only mission stations which 
seem healthy and flourishing in this dis- 
trict are those where the church is gathered 
round the Sunday school—its nucleus 
consisting of the elder scholars, teachers, 
and parents. Almost the only strong 
working-class congregations that we know 
have grown up from Sunday schools. We 
cannot help feeling sometimes as if Unit- 
arian Christianity were of that fine and 
subtle character that, like the influences. 
of nature, the sunshine, and the pure air, 
acting on the frame, it requires time to act 
upon the character, and that time can be- 
gained only when we get human beings: 
young and subjected regularly to the in= _ 
fluences of religious education. 
popular Christianity on the other hand — 
seems like the more violent influences such — 
as an electric shock or a potent medicine’ 
producing a great impression at once, 
though it may be but little lasting or 
effective. It is of no use for us to attempt 
to produce on the adult ignorant and sin- 
ful the same sensational 
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orthodox can often produce, our true policy 
is education applied to the-young. 

A Sunday school, then, is an essential 
adjunct to a church. Without it the 
church has no arm to reach forth in com- 
passion to lay hold of the multitude 
around. Without it the church has no 
real outlet for its Christ-like love to go 
forth and do what its master would have 
done for the spiritual poor and needy 
without. 

But when a congregation has gathered 
together anumber of children in a Sunday 
school it has only begun its work. The 
congregation is bound to see that the 
young souls which it has collected are fed 
with such food as will nourish in them 
the Christian life. For what must the 
congregation desire to do for these child- 
ren? It must desire, to use the words of 
Mr. Groran Surru, at the Good Friday 
meeting, “not simply to give a number of 
historical and geographical facts even upon 
the gospels, but rather to call forth their 
affection for what is good, true, and holy, to 
arm them against the social temptations by 
which they are surrounded.” Now, if the 
congregation must desire this, it must de- 
sire, and feel it to be its duty, too, to 
provide for the Sunday school such teach- 
ing as will effect the end. It must provide, 
for the Sunday school, teaching as effective 
for the purpose as the teaching in the con- 
gregation. The lambs require as careful 
feeding as the sheep, but, at present, the 
sheep in our churches seem to monopolise 
the best pastures and most of the care of 
the shepherds to themselves. 

There is plenty of work in our Sunday- 
schools for volunteers of every class, in 
helping to convey to the scholars what- 
ever elementary instruction is still needed, 
and those facts—say of gospel history and 
geography, and those solid doctrines of 


religion and morality—which are the bones 


of the religious character and life you 
wish to form in them. But, after all, 
there is a work to be done in the school 
for which something more than volunteer 
agency is needed, just as surely as some- 
thing more than volunteer agency is needed 
for the work of the ministry in the church. 
To clothe the mere facts with flesh and 
blood, to appeal to the conscience, to 
quicken the moral and religious feelings 
of children, to cause them not only to 
know the good but to love it, not only to 
know the bad but to hate it, requires both 
special gifts and special preparation. It 
requires as careful and special a prepara- 
tion to enable a man to minister to the 
religious life of children well as to minister 
to grown-up people. Their natures have 
to be studied, and the ideas to be conveyed 
have to be carefully arranged in the order 
in which they can best receive them, and 
so clothed in language and illustration as 
to be adapted to their natures, and most 
fitted to arouse their interest and touch 
their feelings. e 
This is a matter that demands more 
attention than it has yet received. There 
is a vague feeling of desire that our 
ministers should take more part in our 
Sunday schools, but if so, they must be 
helped more than they are in their other 
work. In some cases, indeed, where there 
is an afternoon service it might be advan- 
tageously changed into a service and 
lesson for the young. In other cases, the 
minister of the elder congregation should, 
some arrangement, be set free to be 
uently the minister to the children’s 
in the school, Is not this another 


illustration of the need which is becoming 
more manifest every year for the lingering 
sacerdotalism which still so largely con- 
fines the ministration of our churches to 
a ministerial profession, to be broken 
through in practice, as it has long been 
abandoned in theory, so that the public 
worship may be sometimes led by laymen, 
and our ministers be set more free for 
the evangelising work which alike in our 
schools and our missions waits for more 
labourers ? 


The following exhortation, rather calculated to 
alarm ministers we should think, appears in the 
Examiner : 

“ Churches of Christ, covet the privilege of bury- 
ing your pastor. Do all you can to secure that 
privilege. Jf you are really in earnest, you will 
probably succeed.” 

The New York Herald gives an account of a sin- 
gular gathering of Spiritualists in that city a few 
Sundays since. The star of the evening was Dr. 
H., P. Fairfield, advertised as “a remarkable trance 
speaker.” . The reading of the Scriptures was dis- 
pensed with, and in its place the doctor, after 
having very solemnly taken up a position behind 
the desk, announced that he would read a spirit 
poem by Edgar Allen Poe. This spirituous poetry 
must have been in rather small spiritual type, for 
the doctor was enabled to read off some eight or 
ten verses from the palm of his hand without 
turning over. Some more music from the tame 
piano, and the speaker said he was delighted to see 
so large and full an audience, and felt flattered at 
their presence ; but he was more glad to see an in- 
numerable host of disembodied spirits which, 
though not visible to the carnal eye, were seen by 
him. Wherever Spiritualists were gathered together 
to preach and hear the gospel, there these happy 
spirits were, and they were now waiting in 
that room to hear him speak. Dr. Fairfield 
took as his text the words, “ Consider what I say ; 
and the Lord give thee understanding in all things.” 
He then commenced to discourse, but although his 
delivery was very rapid his language was so chosen 
as to be almost unintelligible. “ ‘The main idea,” 
says the reporter, “was that Spiritualism meant 
upwards and onwards, and everything else down- 
wards and backwards.” 

The American Missionary Association, which is 
working among the freedmen, is stated to have in 
its schools about 40,000 of all ages ; and the number 
taught in the Roman Catholic schools is given as 
200,000. 

Dr. Chapin recently said in a sermon, and we are 
disposed to agree with him, that one of the most 
shallow things is “fora man to stand up in the 
middle of this great universe and say there can be 
no such thing as a miracle.” 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says the opinions 
of many a rich man on matters of morals and 
religion are similar to those of the machine in the 
mint; no matter what question is put, the answer 
invariably comes, “$5.” The opinion of most rich 
men on those subjects is not worth a counterfeit 
five-cent stamp. 

The Tablet (American) contains the following 
singular inducement from Bishop Rosecrans to 
contribute to the building of a Roman Catholic 
Cathedral : 

“To those who aid us, with no matter what 
amount, we bind ourselves to offer, or cause to be 
offered, every Saturday, the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass, according to their intention, up to the day 
when, with God’s blessing, our cathedral shall be 
consecrated. After the consecration of the 
cathedral, this weekly sacrifice will be permanently 
established for the intention of all who may 
contribute five dollars or more; and we will send 
to each one, in a form suitable for framing (to 
donors of twenty-five dollars and upwards), on 


parchment, the following certificate : 
“Columbus, O., —18&. 


es ee 
We acknowledge the receipt of your contribution 
of —— dollars for 
Sr. Josepn’s CaTHEDRAL, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 

and do hereby certify, that your name has been 
entered as a full sharer in the fruits of a “ Perpetual 
Mass ” to be offered every Saturdsy, not simply for 
your spiritual and temporal good, but according to 


your intention; applicable, at your option, to 
yourself or your friends, living and dead, and an 
heir-loom, in your family unto the end. : 
} Sytvester A. Rosecrans, 
Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, 

G. H, Aurens, Chancellor?” 


An eminent American physician has published 


az 


| Some interesting statistics concerning the drinking 


habits of his country. Taking the population at 
40,000,000, he finds that out, of every 300 men 122 
do not drink at all, 100 drink moderately, 50 are 
occasional drinkers, 25 drink periodically, and 3 are 
habitual inebriates. To every 178 who drink 3 are 
confirmed inebriates, 25 are periodical, and 50 
ephemeral drinkers. There is 1 confirmed inebri= 
ate to every 59 men. Of 700 women, 600 never 
drink, 30 taste wine occasionally, 17 taste ardent 
spirits, 36 drink beer regularly, 14 drink spirits 
periodically, and 3 are habitual inebriates. There 
is, he declares, 1 female inebriate to every 334 
women, for, though fewer women drink than men, 
more of those who do drink become habitually 
intemperate. 

The State of Indiana must stand much in need 
of enlightenment, if the people of Lebanon may be 
taken as a fair specimen of its inhabitants. Weare 
told that, in a recent’ case of murder, they passed 
in file through a church, each in turn touching a 
corpse laid on the Communion Table, the object 
being to discover at whose touch the corpse would 
bleed. The corpse gave no sign, and thereby the 
absence of the murderer was supposed to be 
proved, 


SUNDAYS AND MONDAYS. 


Tur Guardian thus severely animadverts on the 
article in the Pald Mall with the above heading, of 
which we gave a portion in our last number but 
one :—“* We do not complain of such scoffs: they 
are in some measure the portion of religion in 
this age, as they have been in ages past, 
and will be in time to come. But we cannot help. 


reflecting occasionally on the kind of authorship to 
which these mockeries of religion seem to be due. 
‘the infidels who sat in the seat of the scornful in 
our fathers’? days were for the most part ignorant 
of the things they laughed at,—outsiders, who took 
notice of religion only so far as it supplied their 
witticisms with a butt. ‘Ihe scorners of our own 
time betray a familiarity with the sacred subjects 
on which they jest; they use the language of 
religion correctly ; they know much more about it 
than is consistent with the attitude towards it - 
which they assume. We have counted in a single~ 
article, written against religious persons or practices, . 
half a dozen Scriptural phrases or allusions intro- 
duced with all the propriety which springs from 
old acquaintance with the sacred text. ‘The article» 
which we are now referring to in the way of illus- - 
tration was obviously written by some one: 
well versed in the details of clerical study and! 
clerical life--we might almost have said, exctu- 
sively versed in these things ; for his lay experience 
would seem to be no larger than might easily be 
gained from the newspaper report of a shareholders? 
meeting. Is it possible that renegade clergymen 
contribute the scoffing element which has so 
marked a place in the journals opposed to religion ? 
If it be so, we can understand the bitterness with 
which a pastor’s work is ridiculed, and the mocking 
incredulity with which the laity are represented as 
regarding his endeavours to win their attention to 
the truth. 

However this may be, there is one feature in the 
character presented to us by these jesters at 
religion which requires to be explained. hey 
describe themselves as regularly attending the 
Sunday services of the (hurch, although their 
business is only to grumble at the length of the 
Lessons, and to make fun of the preacher’s zeal. 
Such attendance at church as this appears to us to 
savour of hypocrisy, and hypocrisy of a very 
cowardly sort. ‘Ihe man acknowledges that he 
goes to church for no honest purpose whatever 3 
he believes in nothing that is said or done within 
the consecrated walls. Yet he appears to believe 
in the function,—takes part in it by using the 
books that contain its services, and probably joins 
more or less audibly in the words that are said or 
sung. All this he does, merely because he is afraid 
or ashamed to profess the utter unbelief with 
which in his heart he regards the whole affair. 
Anonymously he pours out the scorn of religion 
which is his true sentiment; he dares not avow it. 
in person, lest society should frown upon him, or 
his worldly prospects should suffer. Greater 
meanness than this we can hardly conceive. Reli- 
gion has at least this advantage over such unbelief, 
that its disciples know how to do and suffer in its 
cause. Kelief }as had its constant martyrs in 
every age; unbelief has votaries of so dastardly a 
temper that they will deliberately act a lie once a 
week rather than lose an invitation to dinner, or 
encounter the remonstrances of a friend,” 
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A SECEDING PRIEST. 


In Mr. Senior's “ Journals relating to Ireland,” we 
meet with the following: 

“Father R. is a vulgar, pushing man, who was a 
curate to the Catholic priest of Birr. He obtained 
great influence among the lower orders here by 
preaching violent sedition. This tempted him to 
try to supplant his superior. Unable to get posses- 
sion of the chapel, he opened a conventicle of his 
own, was supported by a considerable subscription, 
and beat the regular performer hollow in the 
number of his hearers. The Bishop interdicted 
him, and he repelled war by war. He began by 
preaching against the discipline of the Church of 
Rome, maintained the right of each congregation to 
elect its own pastor, and disclaimed all Episcopal 
authority. As he warmed in the contest, he attacked 
the doctrines of his enemies, preached against 
purgatory and transubstantiation, and the invoca- 
tion of saints, and at last got rid of nearly all the 
peculiarities of Romanism. His success was such 
that there seemed to be a danger of his creating a 
schism. Archbishop Murray, Bishop Doyle, and 
another Bishop, whose name I forget, came to Biry 
for the purpose of solemnly excommunicating him. 
They fixed the time for doing so at eight o’clock in 
the morning. Father R.’s mob broke into the 
chapel, destroyed all the windows, extinguished the 
tapers, and would have injured (perhaps killed) 
the bishops if they had not taken refuge in the 
sacristy, barred the door, and defended themselves 
there until news was sent to the barracks, and a 
detachment came and relieved them. 

“ At last, however, poor R. ventured to step too 
far. As long as he preached against the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome he was applauded. But he 
began to attack its ceremonies. This they could 
not stand. ‘It was awful,’some of those who had 
been his adherents said to me, ‘to see him extin- 
guish the candles on the altar, and then say mass 
without them!’ The subscriptions ceased, his con- 
venticle was deserted. He conformed to the 
Anglican Church, and left Ireland.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE MYSTERY OF THOUGHT. 


How is it? Does the will our thoughts create, 
Or only stir the latent seeds to grow? 

Or do we but dispose the brain, and wait 
The unknown inward flow ? 


We may not tell unless by what we feel ; 
And who shall say his thought can be constrained ? 
Or that he did more service than reveal 
The thought of thinking gained ? 
Earth’gets her wealth of flowers and fruit and grain, 
All from the unseen world that lies behind ; 
Earth only is the body and the brain— 
je. The other is the mind. 


For though with wondrous skill we analyze, 

Both thought and food when into being brought, 
The unknown something in the process flies 
} That made them food and thought. 


Alas, I know not! but when in the night 
Of ignorance, where fancy blindly roams, 
T,turn to the Unseen and pray for light, 
I often find it comes R. Lricuton, 


oo 
THE “ROB ROY” ON THE KISHON. 


Arter lingering about the Lake of Gennesareth, 
and trying to determine the sites of one or two of 
the places mentioned in Scripture, such as Beth- 
saida and Chorazin, Mr. Macgregor tore himself 
away, and we again take up his narrative, and jot 
down for the benefit of our readers such matters 
as he points out to us that seem worthy of notice. 

The sun. has just risen, and the hills of Bashan 
are fringed on the top with a golden edge. The 
hoar frost still whitens the rich grass around our 
tent. The water laps the shore, the gravel beach, 
remarkable for its delicate cleanliness. The Rob 
Roy is strapped on the pony, and our cavalcade 
winds under the crags of the “ Valley of Pigeons” 
—huge beetling cliffs pierced with caverns, and 
where a number of eagles are soaring majestically 
far out of our reach. Robbers once dwelt in these 
cliffs as a fastness, and they increased in numbers 
and daring until all the country round was afflicted 
by the scourge. At length, Herod lowered great 
iron cages from above, in front of the caverns, and 
with soldiers inside them, who thus, by fire and 
sword, by arrows and iron hooks, finally conquered 
the outlaws and slew them all, 

Nazareth within a few years has largely in- 
creased, the houses and pavement are improved, 
the fountain is renewed by stone carefully follow- 
ing the ancient lines but still sorely wounding the 


hallowed relics of a spot to which, we may be 
almost certain; our Saviour often went as a child, 
for fountains do not change in locality. The new 
church just begun occupies a commanding site, 
and the design though plain is beautiful. ‘Ihe 
Rey. J. Zeller, who has long been labouring here, 
shows us the bones of a crocodile about six feet 
long which had been killed a few months before 
in the river Zerka, which flows into the sea north 
of Joppa. For many years it has been asserted, 
but now it is proved, that the crocodile was to be 
found in that river. The shape of its head seemed 
different from that of the Nile crocodile, but this 
matter will be discussed when the skeleton is 
brought to England in the spring, for Mr. Zeller 
has promised it as a gift to the “ Hiblical Museum,” 
now in course of formation by the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Committee. 

After a short stop at Cana, we wander on over 
hills and marshes till we camp at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. From the sea it looks beautiful, but 
not grand. To see its noble heights, its dark, 
steep glades, its fantastic rock, and the rem- 
nants of its forests, once so spreading wide, 
and even now an ample covering to its wild, 
grey crags, we must ride along the base some 
miles inland, and then climb the side and go 
along the lofty crags where Baal’s prophets were 
vanquished in open fight with the majesty of God, 
and where they were “ brought down to the brook 
Kishon,’ and slain by the bidding of the prophet. 
The highest of its many summits is 1,850 feet above 
the sea, and it looks much higher than this because 
the rise is abrupt. The sides of the mountain are 
fifteen miles long, and the breadth across at the 
wide end is about five miles. The interior of this 
triangular plateau is a series of lesser hills with 
great variety of outline, large and small trees, rocks 
of bright colour and grotesque shapes, thickets of 
bushes, and scattered remains of walls and terraces, 
and larger buildings. About 300 feet below the 
highest peak is a natural amphitheatre where 20,000 
people could easily see all the details which are so 
minutely told us of the sacrifice as related in the 
book of Kings. 

Carrying the canoe over a treacherous marsh, we 
reach the river’s bank, and launch the Rob Roy in 
pouring rain. The Kishon is a most tame and 
monotonous stream, No part of it is picturesque. 
It flows sluggishly through the plain of Esdraelon 
and into the plain under Carmel, without rapids or 
rocks or any scenery except what you may see on 
acanal. It winds about, but not excessively. Its 
channel soon comes to be 60 feet broad and then 
100 feet. For a few miles alongside of Carmel the 
water is some twenty feet below the plain, and the 
banks are sheer upright, of rich brown, or red, 
loam. Only a very few trees, and those of small 
size, are on its shores, but there are bushes in the 
water bent all one way by the violence of the 
stream in floodtime, while at other seasons the 
volume of water actually flowing will shrink up in 
hot weather till the bed is dry except in long, deep 

ools. 

: Soon the rain stopped, the sun came out, and 
then the gloomy river seemed to smile. The current 
was slow, the wind was in favour of the voyager. 
No Arabs could see him, much less get near, and 
he was left alone, one of the most solitary of mor- 
tals in the world. The banks were so steep and so 
soft that it had been very difficult to find a launch- 
ing-place, but now it was entirely impossible to 
find a landing-place had he wished to go ashore, so 
the only pleasant excitement was that he must 
push on to the sea, 

After ascending a tributary stream, and returning 
to the main river, he relates the following incident : 

“Twas dipping a tin can into the waterfora drink, 
and dabbling with it carelessly, when in the long- 
drawn silence anew sound reached my ear—a sort of 
hissing or gurgling, at intervals almost like breathing. 
On turning to my right side to look for the cause 
of this, I was at once transfixed with amazement~ 
and, I will confess—with fear. There, within two 
feet of my hand, and just above the water, were 
the nose and open mouth of a crocodile! The 
water gurgled as he sneezed and gulped it down. 
I knew what it was at once, for | had often seen 
crocodiles on the Nile thus swimming with only 
their noses in the air, and on my bookcase in the 
Temple there has been for many years one of the 
crocodiles I shot there, so that the nose of this 
reptile is not a strange feature to me. Recovering 
my self-possession, I quietly dipped my blade near 
him, and down he sunk, and the Kob Roy shot away 
Instantly regret seized on me that I should leave 
so novel and important a discovery to rest on 
the ‘ evidence of a nose’—for I did not see his eyes, 
or his back, as the water was much discoloured. 
But then there was this consideration on the other 
side. A crocodile on the Nile keeps away from 
man, for he knows and fearsman’s power. Unless 
you press him there he will scarcely attack. Here, 
however, on the Kishon, it is altogether different. 
The crocodile would see my hand dipping, each 
time I gave a paddle stroke, quite close to the 
water, and what could be more tempting to him 
than a piece of flesh! The somewhat. listless 
pleasure of the day was suddenly transformed 
into business, ‘It is my duty to do what I may 
dare to settle this matter now, for I should 
never have the chance again, and probably few 
boatmen will follow my eck on the Kishon’ 


Approaching the shore again (I had kept in the mid- 
dle, for crocodiles are only dangerous in shallow 
water, and they seldom try to catch their prey in 
the middle of the river) I noticed many of the 
footprints of crocodiles. these marks are not un- 
like the impression left on the sand by the human 
hand if you stamp the wrist forcibly down, As I 
stopped for a moment to inspect these, there came 
below my canoe a ‘thing’ which went. bump, bump, 
bump, for at least three feet along its flat floor. 
3eing well accustomed to feel all sorts of knocks 
and scrapes from snags, rocks, gravel, stones, and 
sand, under my canoe, | was at once aware that it 
was not these. No doubt a crocodile had seen the 
strange object before him, and had come under- 
neath me, feeling his way along the boat perhaps 
from sheer curiosity. So off | set at the best pace 
the Rob Roy ever went. in her life, and I felt that 
I must only put up with the doubts and question- 
ings which a first observer of a new fact must and 
ought to be subject to when he tells us what he is 
convinced of, but without the circumstantial de- 
tails which, presuming veracity in the narrator, are 
needed to establish the correctness of his own 
conviction. I have already mentioned that there 
has been actually killed a crocodile in the river 
Zerka. Iam informed that Arabs at Jericho say 
there are small crocodiles even in the Jordan. 
With respect to the Kishon, then, seeing that I am 
the first person known to have traversed that por- 
tion of it, which is far above the arable land near the 
sea, we cannot be surprised to hear that 1 am the 
first to have seen the nose and mouth and to have 
felt the body and observed the footprints of a 
crocodile there.” 

From the Kishon the canoe was carried to the 
Belus, a sluggy marshy river, with many palm 
trees near it, and ancient ruins, but chiefly 
notable because its name is said to have been 
given when glass was first accidentally discovered 
there in ancient days as men made a fire upon its 
sand, which happens to contain the requisite com- 
ponents. Mr. Macgregor paddled on to its mouth 
and right into the bay of Acre, and then into that 
renowned fortress, his canoe being, of course, the 
smallest vessel that ever reached it by sea. 


aS 
THE PASSOVER IN JERUSALEM. 


A write in the Sunday at Home, who, through the 
kind offices of a Christian Israelite, gained 
admission to the houses of several Hebrew 
families on the night of the Passover, gives us the 
following account of what took place : 

The same general order of things was observed 
in them all. A long table was arranged for the 
sacred meal in the centre of the chief room of the 
house, and both chamber and table were adorned 
according to the wealth and taste of the occupier. 
In the centre of the table was a basket containin 
unleavened bread. Dishes containing hard-boi 
eggs and salads were scattered about, the salads 
representing the bitter herbs of old; and wine 
from the vineyards of Bethlehem, sweetened with 
raisins, was plentifully supplied. At sunset the 
entire family, old and young, gathered round the 
frugal board, the men at one end and the women 
at the other, while the children occupied places — 
between, In front of the male members of the - 
family was set a platter containing a piece of roast 
lamb, usually a cutlet from the loin. Before the 
repast commenced, the narrative of the exodus was 
read in Hebrew by one of the younger sons, and 
the patriarch of the group now and then — 
interrupted the reader by throwing in some 
explanation of the text, or answering questions — 
which were proposed. The narrative concluded, 
the head of the family led the devotions of the — 
evening by reading some liturgical prayers. Then 
the feast commenced, at which only the males — 
partook of the paschal lamb, while the women 
contented themselves with eggs and salad. At the 
conclusion of the repast, the ancient Psalms of David 
were sung in their peculiar nasal fashion, which cocu- 
pation often advances into the night. To us these 
Jews displayed courteous hospitality, and pressed — 
upon us their unleavened bread and very excellent — 
wine, and when, in parting from the interesting — 
scene, we asked an aged patriarch whether he still 
anticipated the advent of the Messiah, a ray of 
gladness lit up his furrowed face as he replied, “Te 
am expecting his appearance every day.” Onthe — 
following Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, we — 


repaired at seven o’clock in the morning to the — 


chief synagogue of the Jews in Jerusalem. During 
the previous night heavy showers had fallen, the — 
“latter rain” of Scripture. This had accumulated a 
in the narrow streets for want of drainage, until — 
the huge pools of water and mire rendered — 
locomotion a thing of difficulty. The water ha 
even invaded the floor of the sanctuary, and wh 
we were looking about for a resting-place Ww 
we were politely invited to take seats on the 
platform which occupied the centre of the bui 
From this conspicuous position we com 
entire assembly. On the area some 
hundred persons were squatting’ on benc 
their legs folded under them, the books © 
some Hebrew liturgy on their knees 
covered (for the symbol of obeisance in 
the uncovering of the feet), and a 
their faces, as a memorial of the vei 
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Moses when he descended from the Mount, and 
which reminded us of the language of the Apostle 
Paul, “that to this day when Moses is read the veil 
is upon their hearts.” Behind thick lattice-work, 
in a high gallery, were to be dimly seen the female 
portion of the assembly, but to all appearance mere 
spectators of a formal and feeble service. On the 
latform near us sat the Chief Rabbi, who presided 
m the assemby; but what to us was specially in- 
teresting was the presence of a youth called 
up out of the assembly, as Jesus was at Nazareth, 
to read the Hebrew Scripture. This exercise 
concluded, the sacred roll was carried through 
every part of the edifice, that the worshippers 
might kiss the heaven-sent law before it was 
deposited in the archives by the ruler of the 
Synagogue. A few liturgical prayers were then 
read, or rather nasally intoned, by the rabbi, to 
which responses were made in guttural and 
boisterous tones. The teaching element was 
entirely wanting, and the worship appeared to us 
little more than the formal and _ punctilious 
performance of religious duty. 


EAST LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN MISSION. 


On Thursday afternoon the annual meeting of 
the East Lancashire Unitarian Mission was held in 
Bank-street School, Bolton. The meeting was pre- 
ceeded by an afternoon service in the chapel in 
connection with the Bolton District Association. 
The Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A., was the preacher. 
After the service, tea was served in the schoolroom, 
there being a large attendance from the town and 
neighbourhood, and the districts which are included 
in the mission. Amongst those present were the 
following :—Kevs. J. Worthington, J. Entwistle, 
Revs. J. Clough, J. Dean (Bolton), J. Wright 
ee J. T. Whitehead (Ainsworth), J. Taplir 
Crediton, Devonshire), L. Taplin (Todmorden) 
Alexander Gordon, M.A. (Liverpool), J. W. Rogers 
(Burnley), J. K. Smith (Newchurch), R. H. Cotton 
Birmingham), A. Rushton (Hindley), J. S. Gilbert 
Rivington), W. C. Squier (Stand), George Ride 
Chorley), John Fox (i Heywood), also Mr. William 
Grundy (president), Mr. C. J. Darbishire (Riving- 
ton), Ald. R. Harwood, Ald. Taylor, Councillor 
Bromley, Mr. G. B. Dalby (Preston), Mr. A. Mackie 
(Burnley), Mr. H. Spencer (Ainsworth), Mr, ©. 
Eckersley (Astley), Mr. W. Woodward and Mr, E. 
Manley (Chowbent), Messrs. R. Carling, G. Cun- 
liffe, J. Harwood, F. Taylor, J. T. Simpson, A. 
Bromiley, Mr. John Nuttall, &c. 

Mr. Wa. Grunpy, the retiring president, occu- 
pied the chair. He remarked that the report which 
would be read to them, as in comparison with 
last year’s report, a very satisfactory one, and 
looked as if they had an interest in the work they 
had begun. The present were queer times, when 
the question of disestablishment and disendowment 
were agitating the minds of men; and he had no 
doubt that as disendowment took place—or as he 
should say, as the loaves and fishes were separated 
from religion—and as religion stood upon the 
voluntary system, and they paid for what they 
believed, and believed what conscience dictated, 
they would really be better men, and the world 
would be better. With these feelings he knew of 
no religion equal to the Unitarian religion to make 
them better men, and to improve others. Unita- 
rians, however, must believe what they professed, 
because their faith was not a fashionable one, but 
was rather spoken against; and having faith in it 
they must spread it. 

Kev. J. Worrurneton, one of the secretaries, 
then presented the report. 

“It opened by stating that the income of the society 
had been favourable, but as this was owing chiefly to the 
fact that the appointment of a minister to Accrington had 
been delayed, during the next year the Mission expected 
to expend the full income, and their efforts in this respect 
must not only be sustained but increased. The simul- 
taneous collections had realised in 1866, £129; in 1867 
£161; in 1868, £165. With these funds at their disposa’ 
the committee had fostered the congregations at the 
several stations. At Accrington a new chapel was opened 
ou the 10th April, 1868, the debt on which had been re- 
duced to about £100. The congregation after some diffi- 
culty had secured Mr. E. Coleman (Owens scholar, at 
the Home Missionary Board) as their future minister, 
The average attendance at the morning service was 30, 
and at the evening service 50. The school contained 60 
scholars and 12 teachers. The collections amounted to 
£32. At Astley the attendance averaged, morning 35, 
afternoon 47, There were 50 scholars in the school, and 
£38 lad been raised during the year. Burnley was dis- 
satisfied with their hired room, and had raised £150 
towards a new chapel which it intended to build ona 
site purchased by thecongregation. Theaverage attend- 
ance is, morning, 40 to 45, the number of Sunday 
scholers 50. and the amount raised £50. At Heywood 
nearly the whole of the available sccommodation in the 
chapel was taken up. There were 148 members, 125 
Su day scholars, and the collections £32. The income 
from the sittings was £40. At Blackburn they had taken 
the Cobden Hall, thongh the attendance was still emall. 
There were 11 subscribers, averaveattendance 25. and the 
sum raised for expenses £45. The committee suggested 
the raising of a permavent building fund in support of 
the operations of the mission, end requested a number 
of gentlemen to consider how the object could be best 
acccmplished, In closing their report the committee 
expressed their deep sense of the loss sustained by the 
mission in the death of Mr, Robert Heywood, whe had 
been from the commencement a hearty and untiring 
supporter of their association, a large subscriber to its 
fund, a regular attendant at its meetings, and a warm 
sympatbi-er in its objects and operations.” 


_ Ald, Ricuarp Harwoop, who, though in a feeble 


state of health, was present during a portion of the 
meeting, read his report as treasurer. The income 
of 1856-7 was £279, 15s. 7d., and the expenditure 
£212. 16s. 53d.; the income of 1867-8 was £293. 
15s. 83d., and the expenditure £219. Is. 4d.; and 
the income of 1868-9 was £308. 15s. 10d., and the 
expenditure £305. 17s, Od.; leaving a total balance 
in the banker’s hands of £89. 9s. 114d. No doubt 
that might appear a large balance, but at Accring- 
ton they were about to appoint a minister, and that 
would necessarily lead to an increased expenditure 
in Accrington of £100. Consequently, unless the 
subscriptions were increased they would be in a 
deficiency. He hoped they would not be put in 
that position, 

The adoption of the reports having been moved 
by Mr. G. B. Dalby, of Preston, was seconded by 
Rev. W. C. Squire, and supported by Rey. A. Gordon. 

The Rev. J. Wricur suggested that the meeting 
should resolve itself into the form of a conference, 
in order that any remarks upon the future working 
of the mission might be heard and acted upon, if 
advisable. After commenting on the now estab- 
lished system of simultaneous collections, he 
observed that the mission had been in existence 
for nine years, during which time it had gone on 
with varying success. In this district, during 
that time, there had been at least» three chapels 
built, which would not otherwise have been the 
case, and before they met again he hoped they 
would be able to add a fourth—at Burnley. ‘The 
association had been of great benefit even to the 
old congregations, for it had served to unite them 
more closely together than hitherto, causing in 
each an additional spirit of life and vigour. Out 
of 23 congregations in the association, during its 
nine years of existence, at least 19 of them had 
either built new chapels, new schools, or done 
something or other of a progressive character 
amongst themselves ; affording a gratifying proof 
that they were not sacrificing existing interests 
whilst attempting to build up new ones. 
The annual income derived from the dis- 
trict for the support of missionary effort 
was £273, and he found that nearly £183 
came from three congregations, so that from the 
remaining 20 they only received about £90. The 
three congregations he meant were Bury, Bolton, 
and Todmorden ;. but although they subscribed 
£183. 6s. 10d. last year, they were not likely to 
raise much more during the erisuing year, but the 
other 20 he thought might reasonably be expected 
to contribute more liberally ; because for this year 
instead of £273 they ought to realise £300, so as to 
prevent the balance being on the wrong side of the 
sheet. After desiring that the various districts 
would send lay representatives to the committee 
meetings, he concluded by asking for the opinions 
of parties present on the various subjects mentioned 
in the report. 

The Rev. J. Fox, as the minister of a congre- 
gation called into existence by the mission, spoke 
warmly in support of the association, but expressed 
his opinion that it would be unwise to open any 
new fields at present, preferring rather to let the 
existing stations grow up into self-supporting ones 
before diminishing their usefulness by diffusing 
their efforts over too wide an area. 

The Rey, J. K. Smrru considered the badness of 
trade would account for the diminished state of the 
contributions, instancing the locality in which he 
was placed as being dependent upon the cotton 
business, which was in a very low condition at the 
present time. 

Mr. J. BARLow, of Clover-street, Rochdale, spoke 
similarly of the church with which he was con- 
nected. . 

The Rev. L. Tarrty, M.A., said if the Unitarians 
in Manchester, Liverpool, and London gave in pro- 
portion to the collections at Clover-street, Padiham, 
and Newchurch, Unitarianism would have now a 
different position from that which it occupied. 
He held to the opinion that the mission should 
work one point thoroughly and steadily, until they 
had made it succeed, in preference to attempting 
too much, as most of theiy failures arose from 
doing things in too small a way, and then leaving 
bad antecedents behind them. 

The Rev. A. Ru-HToNn strongly advocated the 
introduction of the offertory into their chapels as 
being the best way of introducing a systematic 
plan of giving. : 

C. J. Darpisuire, Esq., spoke of the necessity 
for paying more attention to the education in their 
schools, that being of more benefit than talking 
about doctrines, and being a most important 
element in the life and welfare of the congregation. 
He moved that the officers for the ensuing year 
be :—President, Mr. Wm, Grundy; treasurer, Mr. 
Richard Harwood; chairman of Committee, Mr. 
John Grundy ; secretaries, the Rev. J effery W orth- 
ington and the Rev. J. Wright; committee, the 
ministers of the district and two delegates from 
each congregation. i 

- Mr. A. Mackin seconded the resolution. 

The Rev. J. Dran said, although differing from 
that meeting in religion, he wished them success 
from his heart in carrying religious principles 
throughout Lancashire and the country to those 
who had no views on the subject. There was 
plenty of room for the work of Christian agencies, 
and if they would all work together against their 
common enemies—ignorance and sin—much more 
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would be done, and done much better, in'ithe cause 
they held dear, and greater results would reward 
their endeavours. ‘ 
The Rev. R. H. Corton spoke in support of th 
motion, which was then carried, and the meeting 
dispersed after singing and the benediction. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Cwmpacn.—At the close of the Sunday-school 
connected with the Unitarian Chapel at Cwmbach, 
on the 4th inst., a testimonial, consisting of a 
Welsh Bible and a handsomely bound copy of 
Jones’s collection of Hymns and Psalms, was 
presented to Mr. Thomas Jones, who has been 
teacher in the above school for the last ten years 
and who is now going to America with his family. 

DUKINFIELD.—On Saturday evening, April 10th, 
the annual meeting of the scholars in the weekly 
evening classes was held. ‘Ihe president, the Rev. 
J. Page Hopps, reported that the number of 
scholars had increased to 117, and that the pence 
received from scholars had paid all expenses in 
connection with the classes, leaving a handsome 
balance for the purchase of prizes. Thirty 
scholars, who had attended every evening, and in 
time, took first-class prizes ; and twenty-five, who 
had attended every evening within four, took 
second-class prizes. These were given by the 
president, after tea, in the presence of the teachers 
and of the scholars who, though prizeless, seemed 
to enjoy the proceedings as thoroughly as the rest. 

IpLE.— On the 6th inst. the congregation at this 
place met at tea, for the purpose of bidding adieu 
to one who has been connected with the cause in 
‘Idle almost from the beginning, and who has re- 
solved to emigrate to the United States of America. 
In the forenoon of the same day Mr. John S. Hall, 
the friend alluded to, was married at the chapel, 
and in the evening, after tea, the minister, who 
presided, presented to him in a suitable speech, and 
in the name of the congregation, a beautiful silver 
watch as a token of the esteem in which he is held 
for his consistent Christian conduct, and for the 
numerous services he has rendered to the Church 
during his connection with it. Several of the older 
members also spoke, all wishing him God speed, 
and to these kindly expressions of goodwill Mr. 
Hall feelingly replied. 

NeEwrTon ABBoT.—With the death of Dr. Barham. 
the services at this place have ceased, and we learn 
from the Western Morning News that the Newton 
Abbot Temperance Society have purchased, at a cost. 
of £500, “ Philadelphia Hall,” the room in which 
the services were conducted, 


TopmorpEN.—On Sunday last, April 11th, 
services were held at the new church in celebration 
of the opening. ‘The devotional part of the 
morning service was conducted by the resident 
minister, the Rey. Lindsey Taplin. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A., 
of Liverpool. In the afternoon a short service was 
held for the christening of young children, when 
about thirty were brought to the font. A special 
interest was given to this service by the fact that 
the water used in it had been brought from the 
river Jordan. In the evening the preacher was 
the Rev. Brooke Herford. The congregations 
‘throughout the day were very large. In the after- 
noon even the aisles were crowded, many friends 
from Halifax, Rochdale, Newchurch, Dewsbury, 
&e., being present. The congregation have 
furnished for the new church a very handsome 
Bible, on which there is the following inscription : 

“<The word of God is not bound’—2 Tim. ii., 9. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH. 

This Bible, the free offering of the congregation, 
was formally placed on the reading-desk by the 
minister, on the occasion of this church_ being 
opened for public worship.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
W.S. P.—E. H.— Received. 
E. C.—Of too private a nature for our columns. 
J. G.— We have not space for your letter. 
E. A. §.— We have mislaid the list, but will endeavour 
to find it before next week. 


MR. VIDLER AND MR. W. J. FOX. 


To the Editors.—Is there any ground for ‘the 
statement that the Presbyterians or Unitarians 
showed any shyness of Mr. Vidler after he had 
become a Unitarian ? ‘here was, I apprehend, no 
Unitarian body at that time, which could either 
welcome him or turn the cold shoulder to him. 
There were ministers and congregations who were 
Unitarians, but they were not yet aggregated in a 
body, and were yet mainly known as Presbyterian 
or General Baptist, according as they belonged to 
one or other of those bodies. ‘the “ Unitarian 
(Book) Society” was in existence, but it was simply 
a publishing society of individual members, whose 
yearly meeting was, from the political cireum- 
stances of the time, very quietly conducted.* In 
1801, Mr. Vidler’s church (formed, I believe, by a 
secession from Worship-street ten or twelve years 
before), which had not been included in any deno- 
minational organisation, applied for admission to 
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‘union with the General Baptist Assembly. The 
application, according to the usual practice, was 
referred to the next Assembly (1802), when they 
ewere admitted. That same assembly appointed 
Mr, Vidler preacher in default for the next year. 
This was just about the time of his conversion. 

The decrease in his church was, I have always 
understood, entirely owing to his avowal of Unita- 
rian opinions. An aged friend, still living, who was 
one of his members, has told me that, after the 
change had taken place in his mind, but was not 
yet avowed, some suggestion was made to enlarge 
Parliament Court or get a larger place, when he 
quietly said, “ Don’t be in a hurry; we shall have 
room enough soon.” Yet, after the change, when 
his church joined the assembly in 1802, it reported 
150 Baptist and 20 Pseudo-Baptist members, and the 
year after 250 members, and in 1804 above 200. 
Mr. Vidler was one of those who took an active 
part in the formation of the Unitarian Fund, which 
may, I think, be fairly regarded as the nucleus of 
the Unitarian body. 

So far from “identifying himself” with “the 
Freethinkers” (properly the “ Freethinking Christ- 
ians), that body (which claimed to be the only true 
“Church of God,” and had a remarkable penchant 
for the excommunication of its members) was 
formed by secession from Parliament Court, of 
which Messrs, ‘Ihompson and Fenton were mem- 
bers, and Mr. Vidler was one of the objects of their 
fiercest hostility, which, in their earlier periodicals, 
they did not hesitate to show. 

I have heard that before the secession Mr. Vidler 
-@nce addressed Mr. Thompson at a Church meeting 

as follows :—“ Brother Thompson, I see ‘king’ 
‘written on your forehead; but while I am here, 
king you shall never be.” Both of them were men 
of strong will, likely enough to strike fire when they 

_ clashed. 

Mr. Vidler was an amazingly large man: I should 
think he weighed over twenty stone ; and when he 
came to town from West Ham, where he lived, he 
was obliged to take two places in the stage coach. 
The seats ran across the vehicle, not along it, as in 
an omnibus, and each held three persons. One 
day, when the coach stopped for him, four passen- 
gers, already in it, took possession of the four 
corners, leaving him the middle seat on each side. 
This was meant for a joke, and so Mr. Vidler took 
it. Hoisting himself in with an effort, and looking 
this way and that, he said, with a smile, “ Very 
well, gentlemen, as you please ;” and sitting down 
between two of them, soon by dint of pressure 
made one glad to vacate his corner and take the 
empty seat on the other side. 

One more story. Mr. Vidler sometimes acted as 
“a missionary for the Unitarian Fund in its early 
days; and when, at one of the anniversary dinners, 

the late Mr. Aspland in his speech had compared 

the missionaries to a sort of light infantry who 

went before, and prepared the way for the regular 

troops, Mr. Vidler set the table in a roar by getting 

up and saying, “‘Irise, gentlemen, to give you a 
view of one of your light infantry.” 

_ -Burdly there can be no doubt that Mr. Fox was 
in cordua! union with the Unitarian body for some- 
where about twenty years; and that his estrange- 
ment from it was in no way connected with his 
religious opinions. The change in his own congre- 
‘gation was not “a decline,” but a secession. I was 
told at the time by a leading member of the con- 
gregation, a warm supporter of Mr. Fox, that of 
over six hundred sittings more than three hundred 
were given up. The seceders withdrew in a body 
to Carter-lane, where the congregation was very 
small and the pulpit vacant, and invited the late 
excellent Dr. Hutton from Leeds to be their 
minister. 

It was not till after this secession that diverge- 
ness of opinion between Mr. Fox and the general 
body of the Unitarians became prominent: but 
from that time he seldom acted with them ; pulpit 
exchanges between him and other ministers were 
very rare, and the divergences of opinion became 
wider and more manifest, until the separation was 
complete. , JosppH CARLow Mrans. 


* See the Rey. R. B, Aspland’s Memoir of his father. 
—_———_————— 
WHE OPEN CHURCH SYSTEM. 


“To the Editors.—Can you or any of your readers 
sanswer the following questions concerning the 
“Offertory system?” How many poor people 
have discontinued attending any place of worship 
after the adoption of the weekly collection, the 
seats having been previously partly rented and 
partly free? How many poor people have 
discontinued attending any place of worship after 
the adoption of the weekly collection, the whole of 
the seats having been previously free? What 
proportion of poor people, previously regular 
attendants, have become only occasional attendants 
on the adoption of the weekly collection ? 

My own impression is that handing a bag to 
every, attendant to put money in every Sunday 
would keep away those who could not afford to 
pay, and that on any Sunday when a poor family 
were short of money they would stop away from 
public worship to reduce their expenses. By all 
means let us do away with appropriated and 
rented seats, but if a weekly collection causes any 

' poor to stop away, it would be better, rather than 


adopt it, to suffer a slight diminution of income} with the delusion that they are making up for it 


from reduced annual or quarterly subscriptions, 
and really “free-will offerings” dropped without 
compulsion or observation into a box at the door.— 
I am, respectfully yours, 

ARTHUR BACHE MATTHEWS. 

39, Congreve-street, Birmingham, 

April 7th, 1869. 

[The idea that the poor must be kept away from an 
open church by the service including an offertory, is 
entirely contrary to the experience of all places of wor- 
ship at which the open church system has been earnestly 
tried, and the meaning of it thoroughly kept before the 
people.—B.H.] 


To the Editors.—I ventured upon a few remarks 
upon the commercial aspect of this question in a 
former letter, to which Mr. Herford gave a very 
satisfactory reply from his point of view. I am 
glad, indeed, his experiments in putting the 
Offertory system to a test in our body have been 
successful, and no better thing could those con- 
gregations do whose pews are empty for want of 
“subscribers” than adopt the Offertory system at 
once, and go out into the highways and bye-ways 
and bring all in, that God’s house may be full. ~ 

Asto the religious side of the matter, Mr. 
Herford seems to me to draw rather too sharp a 
line when he claims for the small weekly offerings 
an amount of “ sacrifice” which he regards as the 
essential spirit of true religious worship which he 
would deny to the quarterly or yearly “sub- 
scriptions.” By over-straining a good case may be 
damaged. 

I still hold to the opinion that there are incon- 
veniences and drawbacks attending the Free 
Church system peculiar to it, and which must 
militate against its universal adoption, and that so 
far as the “religious” gain is concerned {it cannot 
fairly be said to monopolise it. mri ke Gf 

Every church or congregation is [the best. judge 
of its own deficiencies and needs, and must 
regulate its affairs accordingly. It should, however, 
be wise enough to “let well alone,’ whilst, at the 
same time, it is ever on its guard against the 
inroads of indolence, apathy, and such like 
indications of a weak and declining condition. 

Bristol. W. S. PRYER. 

{If Mr. Pryer agrees that “ no better thing (than adopt 
the open system) can those congregations do whose pews 
are empty for want of subscribers,” would it not also be 
good for those congregations whose pews, though ail 
subscribed for, are at no time filled, seldom, indeed, more 
than half filled. And how about those even which are 
approaching to the same state? For instance, see the 
report of Heywood, in the East Lancashire Mission, in 
another Column. A beautiful new Chapel was built 
there a few years ago, and we are told that ‘‘nearly the 
whole of the available accommodation in the Chapel is 
taken up.” Yet the income from sittings is only £40! 
In a little while, the whole accommodation will be let, so 
that the congregation cannot take another member, and 
yet it Will neither be really full, nor self-supporting.— 
B.H] 


K 
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EXAMINATIONS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


0 the Editors.—I must confess that on reading 
your recent article on this matter, I was somewhat 
surprised to find the statement that the opinion of 
the meeting at Bury, on Good Friday, was so 
decided in its condemnation of the scheme of 
exawinations proposed by Mr. Pilcher. I certainly 
left with no such impression on my mind; Ishould 
have said that the remark of the Rev. John Wright 
that competitive examinations were bad, but exami- 
nations were good, expressed the opinion of the 
majority present. Competitive examinations very 
properly received an almost unqualified condem- 
nation ; but there is no need why the examinations 
should be made a test in any way, on which either 
promotion or reward should depend, in fact, I 
would strongly urge that they should not. I 
believe, however, that if they became generally 
and willingly adopted, they would act as a stimulus 
both to the teacher and scholar. As to the subject 
matters of examination, they must depend largely 
upon the course of instruction given; if, on the one 
hand, it is of that desultory, unsatisfactory charac- 
ter which is frequently given in our schools, then 
the examination would fail to fetch out any imme- 
diate good result, beyond that resulting in the 
conviction of the teacher that such instruction is 
almost worse than useless. If, on the other hand, 
the teaching be of a thorough and systematic 
nature, then the contact of a fresh mind will help 
to draw out from the scholars what they have 
learned, and the teacher will note wherein his or 
her defects consist, from the failure in any instance 
to get at the required answer. These examinations 
should not be public, but confined to the class only 
under examination, and should be viva voce. 

I am by no means an advocate for giving what is 
commonly known as secular instruction in the 
Sunday schools; the day for this has happily gone 
by, and the schools that still continue such instrue- 
tion are, I believe, doing more harm than good, as 
they give an excuse to parents ty take their 
hildren away from the day school, where they 
were really learning something, much earlier 
than was necessary, in order that they may 
go to work, while they salve their consciences 


of the Sunday. But while confessing this, and 
fully admittiag that a large part of the Sunday- 
school education is beyond the capability of being 
reached by any examination test, yet as it is im- 
possible to ignore the intellectual part of the edu- 
cation, surely to improve that, and get the best of 
it we can, isa very fair and proper aim. As to the 
religious education, or, to speak more correctly, 
religious influence of the Sunday-school, this will 
arise much more from the personal character and 
behaviour of the teacher than from any amount, 
however considerable, of verbal instruction, so 
that the actual time of the class must necessarily 
be taken up in what is really the intellectual side 
of the matter. Our ministers have nearly all gone 
through an examination in their religious know- 
ledge, and I can see no reason why, in a propor- 
tionate degree, our scholars should not be examined 
with a good practical result. 

There is another expression in your article to 
which I must demur, viz., that “it ought to be the 
aim of our Sunday-schools to reach the poorest.” I 
that the aim should be to reach al?. If we can 
safely and truly say that only the children of the 
poorest need religious instruction, and that the 
classes above them get it at home, then your 
position, no doubt, is correct; but can we say this? 
I doubt it. Again, if we say that the Sunday- 
school teaching shall only be given to the ragged, 
what are we to do with those we have got? Are 
we to send them adrift, in order that we may apply 
ourselves to the instruction of their less well- 
dressed neighbours? Surely not. The question 
of dress does not affect that of the soul to be 
saved. So long as we are educating those to 
whom suck education is an advantage, surely @ 
good work is being done. Teachers of much longer 
experience than I can claim, unite in saying that 
the children, who now come to us well and neatly 
dressed, are from exactly the same class that for— 
merly furnished ragged and dirty children, and 
that this is, in most cases, the result of Sunday- 
school influence. Such being the case, rather than 
complain of the present apparent status of our 
scholars, we should rejoice that so much progress 
has been made in their decency and order, and 
that we have educated them out of their rags, and 
keptglem from the large ignorant mass below.— 
Yours truly, Ricap: BARTRAM. 

London, 6th April, 2869. 

[Our impression of the feeling of the meeting is, that 
it was not merely against competitive examinations, but 
against the whole idea of making systematic examinations 
a part of owr Sunday-schoot scheme. As to our correspon- 
dent’s second demurrer, we have never written a word to 
advocate turning our present elass of scholams adrift. Let 
them reach ALL. At present they do not. The-poorest are 
not touched by them. Let our’present scholansnemain, but 
ge Boe — es do anything to perpetuate the limitation.— 

4DS . . : 


THE COMING WEEE, 


Bury,—On Sunday, morning and evening, school ser- 
mons, by the Rey. H. W. Cresskey. 

Crewe.— On Sunday, morning and evening, school 
sermons, by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.As- 

Dudley.—On Sunday, morning and evening; anniver- 
sary sermons, by the Rev. A. Gordon, M.A. 

London: Rosstyn Hitt CHAPEL, HAmMPSTEAD.—On 
Sunday evening, a sermon, by the Rey. T. L. Marshall; 
subject, ‘‘ Christian Endurance.” 

London: STAMPORD-STREET CHAPEL.— On: Tuesday 
evening, a lecture, by F. T. Mott, Esq., on “Spectrum 
Analysis.” 

London: Lay PREACHERS’ Unton.—On Sunday, ser- 
mons and collections at Stratford, 245, Mile End, ditto, 
Assembly Rooms ;.Clenkenwell, Plummer’s Plaee; ditto, 
St. John’s Square ; 69, Hyde Road, Hoxton ; Dartmouth 
Road, Forest Hill; 45, New Road, Woolwich, and 
Penrose-street, Walworth Road. 

Manchester: Town Hatt. — Annual meeting, on 
Tuesday next, of Liberation Soeiety.. 

Sale.—Ono Sunday evening, a sermon by the-Rev. Dr. 
Beard, on “The Elder Brother,” the twelfth of a 
series on the parable of, the “ Prodigal Son.” 


Births. 
HADWEN.—On the 10th inst., at Fairfield, the wife of Mr. 
William Hadwer,. of a-son. 
RAMSAY.—On the 11th inst., at 64,, Haddington Road, Stokes 
Devonport, the wife of Mr. Thomas-Ramsay, of asson. 
TIPPETTS.—On the 5th inst.,at 19, Hobart-street, Stonehouse, 
Devon, the wife of Mr. George Edwin Tippetts, of a son. 


Murcinge. 
HANNA—SHATTOCK.—On the Wth inst., at Lewin’s Mead 
Chapel, Bristol, by the Rev. W. James, Jom Alexander 
Hanna, of Belfast, Ireland, to Fanny Ellis, daughter of 
dames H. Shattock, Esq., of Durdham Park. 


Menthe. 
CURFEW.—On the 6th inst., at Liverpool, James, son of 
Mr. John Curfew, of Flowery Field, Hyde,aged two years. 
HEALEY—On the 2rd inst., Caroline, youngest daughter of 
John Healey, of Rochdale, in her fifth year ;also on the 5th 
inst., Jane, oldest daughter of the said John Healey, in her 
_ 28rd year. : 
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HYPE CHAPEL, GEE OROSS. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the Sunday-school 
‘connected with the above place of worship will be preached 
on Sunday, April 25th, by the Rey. C. C. COE, of Leicester. 

Service will commence in the morning at eleven, in the 
evening at six. 


OB LANE CHAPEL, FAILSWORTH. 


ANNUAL SERMONS for Chapel Fund, April 25th, the 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, in the afternoon at three; the 
sk JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., in the evening at haif- 

six. 


[_OWER MOSLEY-STREET DAY AND 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The ANNUAL SERMON in support of these Schools will 
be preached in Upper Brook-street Chapel, on Sunday morn- 
ing, April 25, 1869, by the Rev. JAMES BLACK, M.A., of 
Stockport. In the evening the same minister will deliver, in 
that Chapel, an ADDRESS to the Children and their Parents. 
Subject of the morning discourse, “ Education Unsectarian 
and Education Compulsory;” subject of the evening address, 
“*The Instruction of Children in Religious Knowledge.” 
Morning service to commence ata quarter to eleven; even- 
ang, half-past six. A Collection will be made after each 
wervice. 


— 
FLAYSHILL UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 
CHELTENHAM. 

SERMONS on the undermentioned subjects will be delivered 
on the following Sunday evenings :— By the Rev. JOHN 
ROBBERDS,B A,, April 25, “‘Soundness of Faith.’ By the 
Rev. DAVID GRIFFITH, May 2, “ Theology—in its Relation 
to the Modern Scientific Argument.” By the Rev. JOHN 
ROBBERDS, B.A., May 9, ‘The Oneness of Christ with the 
Father.” By the Rey. DAVID GRIFFiTH, May 16, ‘The 
True Church of Christ—its Outer Diversities of Form, its Inner 
Dnity of Spirit.” 


ANCHESTER DOMESTIC 


MISSIONS. 

The ANNUAL MEETING of supporters and friends will 
‘be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert-square, on Monday, 
April 26th. Teaat6 30. The chair will be taken at seven 
p.m. by the Rey. J DRUMMOND, B.A. 

SERMONS will be ara in behalf of the above Society 
on Sunday, April 25th, at Cross-street Chapel, at 1030a.m., 
by the Rev. J. DRUMMOND, B.A.; and at Platt Chapel, 
Rusholme, at lla.m., by the Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL. On 
May 2nd, at the Mission, Embden-street, by the Rev. 
J.R. BEARD, D.D., at 1045a.m.and 6 30 p.m. Sermons will 
also be preached and collections made on May 2 at Rochdale- 
road Mission. Collections in behalf of the funds of the Society 
will be made at the close of each service. 


PPER CHAPEL, NORFOLK 
STREET, SHEFFIELD.—On Sunday, April 25th, 
SERMONS in behalf of the A ad pes. unday-schools 
will be delivered by CHARLES L. CORKRAN, of the 
Domestic Mission Chapel, Spicer-street, London. Divine 
Service 10 45 a.m., 630 p.m. 


OMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN-ST. 


J a. Upper Medlock-street), HULME. 
The UAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
*? 2nd, by the Rey. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 
orning service at a quarter to eleven, evening service at 
‘half-past six. 


INDLEY.—The SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. ADAM 
RUSHTON, on Sunday, June 6th. 
Service, afternoon and evening. 


OSSLEY.—SCHOOL SERMONS on 


Sunday, May 2nd, 1869.—Morning and evening 
preacher, Rey. G. H. WELLS, M.A., of Gorton. Afternoon 
preacher, Rey. DANIEL BERRY. Collections at the close of 
each service in aid of the Sunday-school. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


The MEETING will be at TODMORDEN on June 17th. 
According to the standing order of the Assembly, no motion 
-can appear on the ‘* Business Paper” that is not sent to the 
Secretary by post one month before the pale 
Bury, April 21, 1869. JOHN WRIGHT, Sec. 


aye ENN G OF THE NEW CHURCH 

’ AT TODMORDEN. 

A Full REPORT of the proceedings in connection with the 
opening of this church, with an architectural description of 
‘the church itself and a copy of the record which was inserted 

; Ta Penge amy, be oltaition in a neat brochure, 
printed on ton r, at 2d. each. 

. ester: Jo mood and Rawson, 89, Market-street. 

.: Mr. John Lee, Cheapside. Including postage, 3d. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE 


LONDON SCHOOL. 

4 Head Master, T. Hewirr Kry, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master, E. R. Horton, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s 
College, eg tbe 2) 

The SUMM@R TERM will BEGIN for new Pupils on 
Tuesday, April 27, at 9 30 a.m. The School (for the better 
accommodation of which a portion of the south wing of the 
College has recently been erected) is very near the Gower- 
street Station of the Metropolitan Railway, and within a few 
minutes’ walk of the termini of several other railways. 

Prospectuses containing full information respecting the 
courses of instruction given in the School, fees, and other 
particulars may be obtained at the office of the College. 

JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


EW UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 


CHAPEL, STRATFORD, LONDON. 

The Unitarians at Stratford, having sold the short lease 
of their former Chapel (which was some distance from the 
populous part of the town), have purchased a freehold site in 
one of the best situations, and are erecting an elegant and 
comfortable Chapel, froma design kindly furnished by Thomas 
Chatfleld Clarke, Esq., of London, and ‘will be completed in 
July, the cost of which, including land, will amount to £1,000. 
Four members of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association—Messrs. Lawrence, Preston, Tayler, 
and Spears—have been elected, with others at Stratford, as 
Trustees. The town of Stratford contains a population of 
60,000, and is rapidly increasing. The members of the Con- 
gregation at present are chiefly persons of humble means, but 
have generously subscribed nearly £100. Subscriptions are 
Brereiore respectfully solicited on behalf of the Building 


und, 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

Sale of Lease of the Old Chapel............£250 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association.. 30 
Bamuel Sharpe ..cccaceceseceres 2 

The Lord Mayor . 
Rey. T. Rix... 
8.8. Tayler...... 
Alfred Lawrence .. 
B. Maguire..... : 
E. J. Nettlefold.. 
F. Nettlefola . 
Miss Burford ... 
Mrs. Cherry .. 
H. Squires .... 
D. Parker.... 


Be eee 
anseooussS 


De WATS as citi 

Charles Ashdowne ...... 
An Essex M.P.......00:. 
J. Warne, jun........ 
Richard Holbrook 
Thomas Webb .... 
J.T. Preston ........ 
Friends, by J. Maguire.. 
Di BROeAG etted racsccscyers 
Ariend & ayes act 
Thomas Shipston... 
F. Martin.. 


ee 
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Rev. R. Spears .. 
Samuel ‘Taylor ..s0...0ssccssscces nanoabe, Wola 
Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. T. Rix, 
Treasurer, 1, Manbey-street, Stratford, E.; Mr. B. Maguire, 
876, High-street, Stratford, E.; Mr. J.Warne, 75, Bridge-place, 
Stratford, E.; the Rey. R. Spears, 56, Grosvenor-park, Lon- 
don; Mr.8.8. Tayler, Peckham-rye-common, London; and 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 178,Strand, London. Cheques crossed 
Glyn, Mills, and Co., London. All donations will be adver- 
tised in the Jnquirer and Unitarian Herald. 


ASTINGS UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


P The Building Committee beg to invite the consideration 
of their friends to the following letter, which they have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Munn and Mace :— 
“Tenterden, 2nd March, 1869. 
“My dear sir— We have received your instructions to 
prepare the trust deed for your new Chapel at Hastings, but 
before we do so allow me to make a suggestion, viz., before 
settling the property you should make auother appeal to the 
Unitarian public, so that the Chapel if possible may be settled 
Sree from debt. The importance of this is so great that I can 
hardly think our richer Unitarian friends (of whom I fear you 
have very few residents) will allow the property to be so 
encumbered, involving as it would doa liabil ty to the property 
being sold to raise the amount at some future period. If 
there bea chance of getting rid of the debt altogether, I will 
cheerfully give thar Set donation of £5 towards it.—I 
am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
k fe “JOS. MUNN (for self and Mace). 
««T. Kennard, Esq., Secretary, Hastings.” ‘ 
They also thankfully acknowledge ths following donations, 
and beg especially to call attention to the list of promises 
conditional upon the whole debt being paid. 
AMOUNT OF DEBT ........000ecvescerssesersZll4 0 0 
DONATIONS RECEIVED. 
PAYSe TRGATE. ck csc se es icucsktce 
lop Sharpe, Esq. 
Sir John Bowring ........ 
R. Kershaw Lamb, Esq......- 
8.8. Tayler, Esq......++.- 
J. Yates, Faq. ...cccsevves 
Miss Smith .......++.+- 
Mr. W. Harwood .....++.+0+- 
Miss A. Preston ..e6..+-ee ee 
Miss Yates .....cecsccesess 
Tvie Mackie, Faq, .....escseeeeeeeeesers 
W. Hilder, Esq. ....... 
H. Macnamara, Esq. ........+++- oceaceccesve 
J. Clarke Lawrence, Esq., M.P. .....-+ . 
PROMISES CONDITIONAL UPON THE WHOLE DEBT BE) 
R. Greaves, Hsq., Warwick ....secee eererene 
J. Munn, Esq., Tenterden.....eseeeseeereeeee 
Rev. E. Chapman, Clifton .........+ 
W. Enfield, Esq., Nottingham... 
F, Nettlefold, Esq., London... ....seseeeeereee 
en liams, Esq........ ogeesepeaee 
Contributions to be sent to Mr. THOS. KENN. 
1, Bloomfield-terrace, St. Leonards, Secretary; or 
BURGESS, Hastings, Treasurer. 
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NEW CHAPEL FOR BARNARD 


CASTLE. 
SECOND LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Amount previously advertised ........-2....008 a 
G. Humble, Esq., and Miss Humble, Vicar’s Cross, 
ORestGre a sata tvesiecus To wsee's ctevt ce 
H. Bollingbroke, Esq, Norwich ........seceseeeeess 
Rev. E. Chapman, Bristol...... de cede tccccecece 
Rey. William Elliott, Stockton ........+... 
R. Greaves, Esq., Warwick ........... iste Navsieinats ove 
Mrs. Watson, Holland Park, London.............. 
Mr. John Hunt, Barnard Castle ........ssseseseee 
J. Wilson, Esq., Nunthorpe Hall .........s.sseeese 
Wm. Fallows, Esq., Middlesbro’ ...... av aaaatlae ede 
Mr. Thomas Walton, Stockton-on-Tees ..........++ 
Mr. John Mac Nay, Middlesboro’ .........sseseeees 
Mr. G. Brown, Stockton-on-Tees ......--0eseee meee 
Mr. John Brown, Stockton-on-Tees ....... 
Mr. James Robson, Stockton-on-Tees.... 
Mr. Andrew Brown, Stockt»n-on-Tees .. 
Mr. James Brown, Stsckton-on-Tees .... 
Mr. Thomas Bowron, Stockton-on-Tees.... 
Mr. W. Wilson, Stockton-on-Tees ......+. 
Mr. E. F. Clephan, Stockton-on-Tees.... 
The Misses Clephan, Stockton-on-Tees : 
Miss Brown, Stockton-on-Tees ........scccseseceee 10 
Subscriptions in aid_of the New Chapel may be forwarded 
Le Mr. J ee LEE, Barnard Castle; or Rey. J. C. STREET, 

ewcastle. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of thecause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about £40. 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
which is purely of a missionary character, could be relieved 
of this expense, the cause would be nearly self-supporting. 
Last year £104 were raised for congregational purposes.. 
About £1,500 will be needed. 

Subscriptions advertised £765 18 6 
Miss Ralph, Halifax .. 200 


OSSSCORRRROSCOSSCO 
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Rey. J. Robberds, B.A., 200 
Mrs. Witson, London .......-..+.e00+ 3.00 
Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. (2nd donation) ...... 010 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. H. C. 
BRIGGS, Treasurer, Fernbrae, Dundee; and Key. H. WIL- 
LIAMSON, Lochee, Dundee. 


OULTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
ee subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz. : 

Amount previously advertised . 
J. B. Shawcross, Southport ....... 


H. W. Pountney, Esq., Manchester iy.0..0 
Mrs. Scholes, Manchester ........+ 010 0 
John Ashton, Esq., Manchester. 100 
John E. Ashton, Esq., Manchester, . 010 0 
Henry Turner, Esq., Manchester ........++ 500 
Henry M‘Connel, Esq., Cressbrook Hall, 
Derbyshire..........000- Cai ose ts Rececom es LOG (OF 
A Friend, per Mr. Johnson, Manchester .. 1.0.0 
Miss Henry, Ashcombe Park, near Leek... 3 0 0 
Silas Leigh, Esq., Monton ..........+eee5 500 
£349 18 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 

February 15th, 1869. 


NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, 
On Tuesday, April 27, a PUBLIC MEETING will ba 
heldin the Free-trade Hall, Manchester, in support of the 
Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill introduced by Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, Bart., M.P. ; Thomas Bazley, Esq., M.P.>. 
and M. R. Dalway, Esq., M.P. 
The following gentlemen are expected to take part in the 
Rrooeedings = ugh Birley, Esq., M.P.; T. Whitworth. Esq., 
-P.; W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., J.P.,D.L.; Benjamin 
Whitworth, Esq., J.P.; J. Barlow, ean mayor of Bolton; 
T. A. Partridge, Esq., Birmingham; 8. Pope, Esq., recorder 
of Bolton; J. H. Raper, Esq.; &c. 
The Chair will be faken by E. R. LE. MARE, Esq. 
Admission by ticket:—Reserved seats, 1s ; gallery and 
body of hall, free; to be obtained from the Alliance offices, 
and the following places: The Trevelyan Hotel, Cor ration~ 
street; Manchester and Salford Temperance Union, Barlow’s 
Court, 43, Market-street; Tubbs and Brook, 11, Market~ 
street; John Boyd, 15, Piccadilly; Temperance Hall, 
Grosvenor-street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock; George Scott, 155, 
Rochdale-road, and 76, Oldham-road; Charles Bent, 165, 
Chavel-street, Salford; Thomas Ashworth, 114, London-road ; 
William Pennington, 175, Oldham-road;, Henry Winckley, 
47, Bradford-street, New Islington; G. A. Chambers, 10, 
Oldham-road, Miles Platting; Matthew Ridgway, 112, 
Broughton-road, Salford; William Hayes, 123, City-road, 
Hulme; James Beresford, 102, Great Jackson-street, Hulme; 
Working People’s Association, Pendleton; James Cotsworth, 
3a, Deansgate; Robert Wallis, 14, Windsor Bridge, Salford; 
William Dodd, 186, Whit-lane, Pendleton; Thomas Gibbon, 
132, Chester-road; and at the various temperance halls and 
hotels.—Registered seats may be secured, 1s.6d. each. Doors 
open at half-past six, and chair to be taken at half-past seven 
o'clock prompt. 
United Kingdom Avene ae 41, John Dalton-street, 
anchester. 
The Second Reading of the Bill is fixed for 12th May. 


Gentleman, who understands the Grocery 

and Provision business, desires an engagement as 
TRAVELLER, in the Midland Counties. irst-class 
references.—Address, W. H. H., Post-office, Derby. 

Lady desires a Ke-engagement as Lady 

HOUSEKEEPER, or COMPANION. She is accus- 
tomed to the management of servants, and 


can give 
unexceptionable references.—S. M., Box 68, Post-oflice, 
Derby. : : . : 

Young Gentleman desires a Situation in 

a MERCHANT or AUCTIONEER’S OFFICE: ei 17: 
of Unitarian family : salary required : references, Revs. T. W. 
¥reckelton, Plymouth, and J.T. Cooper, Buxton.—Address, 
Bond, Hampton House, Plymouth, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Idolatry among the Chinese seems to be a some- 
what expensive luxury. According to the estimate 
of a recent traveller, they expend about £5,000,000 
annually to appease and propitiate the souls of the 
dead, not less than £7,000,000 in worship of the Foo 
gods, and at least £20,000,000 in that of family 
ancestors. 

A circumstance occurred in connection with the 
lottery in Florence, the day before the Pope’s jubilee, 
whichis sure to callout the spirit of gambling in Italy, 
already strong enough before. On the 11th instant, 
Pius, the 9th Pope of that name, celebrated the 
50th anniversary of his first mass, at the age of 26. 
The last of these numbers, in the lottery players’ 
Guide Book, corresponds with the word “mass” 
as well as “money.” So hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, played upon the numbers 11, 69, 9, 50, 
26; and in the drawing every one of these numbers 
came out of the wheel, and those who had backed 
them all won very large sums, and those who only 
backed four or three of them likewise made large 
gains. These lucky gamblers will, of course, have 
their faith greatly confirmed in a Pope who has 
thus been so good to them. 

The number of Jesuits employed on missions 
throughout the world is stated to be 3,429, of whom 
some have their own local mission, while others are 
auxiliaries of the church. Of the former class are 
the vicariates of Hindostan and Bombay, 28 fathers ; 
of Madura, 50; of China, 42; and of other places, 
including eight vicars apostolic, 188 fathers, 
46 scholastics, and 62 other coadjutors. Of the 
second class there are 139 fathers in England, 15 
in Constantinople and the vicinity, 46 in New York, 
90 in Maryland, 84 in Missouri, 35 in New Orleans, 
$4 in California, and 14 in the Rocky Mountains. 

Another relic of the London of the seventeenth 
century is passing away. The Danish church, 
which stood in the centre of Wellclose-square, near 
the Minories and Whitechapel, is being demolished, 
to give place to schools. Jt was built in 1696 for 
the use of the fanish sailors, and has been used of 
late years as a Dissenting chapel, a “sailor ? church,” 
and more recently as the temporary chapel of the 
St. George’s Mission, under Mr. Lowder. Inside 
the edifice is a large royal pew, which, just a 
hundred years ago, was occupied by Christian VIT., 
King of Denmark, when he was on a visit in 
London. It may also be added that the church 
contains the monument of Colley Cibber, whom 
Pope very unjustly made king of dunces, in the 
second edition of his famous satire. 

The report of The Female Mission to the Fallen 
describes a good deal of effective work in a direc- 
tion where it is much needed. The plan is to send 
out female missionaries into the streets of London 
at night, who distribute tracts, bearing on them 
the name and address of places where any who 
wish to escape from the life they are leading will 
be received and helped. ‘Ihe Mission records 1,849 
cases that have been helped during the eight years 
of its existence. 

To the various instances which we have pre- 
viously given of what the voluntary principle can 
accomplish may be added the case of St. Mary’s, 
Harrogate, which in 1865, when the rector’s health 
obliged him to leave, had the endowment £50, 
pew-rents £70, and a parsonage. He devolved the 
curacy at £70 with the house on Mr. Roberts, 
retaining the endowment of £50 for himself. Up 
to this time the church-rate system was in opera- 
tion, but yearly balances at length reached £100— 
debt. Mr. Roberts set to work, threw church-rates 
overboard, and started the weekly offering principle 
in the mornings, and it gave £355 the first year, 
£200 more than the annual church-rate. Second 
year it gave £306, and last year £333. Beside this, 
during the period of three years, funds for new 
windows, heating apparatus, and chancel were 
raised to the amount of £912, for school £174, and 
£456 for bells; £300 were spent in reseating the 
nave, and £100 for a memorial window. Next, a 
curate’s offertory was begun in the evening, and it 
reached £169, This led to the abolition of pew- 
rents, and thus the voluntary principle is supreme, 
having produced in three years the sum of £3,000, 
against £510 in the three previous years under the 
old régime. 

As every student of history is aware, at the time 
of the introduction of (hristianity and for a consid- 
erable period afterwards, there was a wide 


‘the propagation of popular education. 


diffusion of Oriental religions in Europe. A new 
evidence of this has just come to light at Bayeux. 
Among the remains of a triumphal arch of the third 
century, buried in the foundations of the cathedral, 
the workmen have found a figure of Mén, the 
Pheenician Moon-god, bearing onhis head the double 
crescent, and in his hand the mystic pine-cone. 


According to the Dean of Ripon (Dr. McNeile) 
Popery is employing “ sappers and miners” all over 
England, and some of our s‘atesmen are the miser- 
able dupes of Manning and Cullen. An effort is 
needed to rouse the Protes‘ant feeling of the coun- 
try; and with a view to this he generously offers, 
out of his own pocket, £5 for the best essay by a 
young man, and also £5 for another by a young 
lady, on the 31st Article—“ Of the one Oblation of 
Christ finished upon the Cross.” In spite, how- 
ever, of the underground work which is going on, 
the Dean encourages us to hope that we are not in 
any immediate danger of being blown up by Papal 
machinations, since a friend of his, who has paid 
great attention to the subject, has shown that while 
in 1801 the number of Romanists in the three 
kingdoms amounted to 34 per cent., the proportion 
at present is only 17 per cent. 


M. Emile de Bonnechoss, brother of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Kouen, but himself an enlightened 
Protestant, in the Preface to a new edition of his 
Histoire Saciée, gives a deplorable account of the 
utter ignorance of the Scriptures which character- 
ises French society. People may know the names 
of the chief Patriarchs, and a few traits of their 
history, but nothing of what gives to this its 
significance and value. They know, too, a few 
circumstances of the life and death of Christ, but 
are unacquainted with his discourses, and the life 
of his Church in the time of his disciples. And to 
this ignorance M. Bonnechose attributes mainly the 
progress of impiety and materialism among the 
masses, and the success of that “dissolving style of 
criticism” which is powerful against the Gospel 
only by reason of the ignorance of its contents. 
From hundreds of ins'ances he gives this, which 
he himself witnessed in one of the richest depart- 
ments of France. ‘I here was a society formed for 
The chief 
magistrate of the locality was originally one of its 
principal members. But he “discovered to his 
dismay ” that “the Gospel was among the works 
distributed by the Society.” From that moment 
he positively refused to be any longer a participator 
in such distribution, for fear of “ compromising 
himself,” and “being accused of religious propa- 
gandism.” In a speech delivered by this same 
functionary on this very subject, “he actually cited 
a text of Scripture, without having the slightest idea 
where it came from !” 

The Rev. W. H. Milburn, “the blind preacher, 
and Chaplain of Congress in America, preached at 
St. James’s, Marylebone, two Sundays ago. He 
ascended the pulpit slowly, but from his manner 
of conducting the service it would scarcely have 
been detected that he had not the use of his sight. 
He is tall, with a large black beard and moustache; 
his sermon was that of a scholar, well composed 
and well delivered. 

An influential committee has been formed at 
Leicester for the erection there of a memorial to 
Robert Hall. ‘The form which it is proposed that 
it shall take, is a colossal statue of the distin- 
guished preacher, and it has been determined 
that the cost shall not exceed £1,200, 


At the quarterly meeting of the Iondon Baptist 
Association, Mr. Spurgeon said, there were about 270 
Baptist churches in the metropolis, (0 or 70 of 
whom were much higher in doctrine and lower -in 
usefulness than they would like to accept as a 
representation of their position. Some of the 
churches were extremely weak and struggling for 
existence. ‘Iheir united membership could not 
exceed 30,000, and would probably fall somewhat 
below that number. It was a source of regret, 
too, that the london churches were burdened with 
a debt of £40,000. 

The Wekly Register (Roman Catholic) tells us 
that “a considerable number” of Anglican clergy- 
men have determined to attend the forthcoming 
“General Council” at Rome, in order “to lay 
their difficulties before the assembled prelates 
of. the Universal Church.” ‘heir “earnest 
desire,” it seems, is to be united to Rome, but 


their chief difficulty is that they have perfect 
faith in the validity of their orders, and believe 
that it would be sacrilege either to submit to 
re-ordination or to revert to the position of 
laymen. A special committee has been appointed 
at Rome to deal with the subject of Anglican orders, 
and our contemporary has no doubt that the 
reverend pilgrims will have all their doubts set at 
rest. As the ultimate result of this mission to 
Rome, the Register anticipates that there will be 
“an accession to the Church of some of the best 
and most pious Anglican clergy, and many amongst 
the laity will follow their example.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In an article on the (cumenical, the Civilta 
Cattolica, the organ of the Jesuits, and therefore of 
the Pope, after insisting that “the convocation of 
a Council can belong only to the Pontiff,” and 
describing the moral power of one at whose invita- 
tion so many distinguished persons will come from 
all quarters of the globe to do him homage, adds = 


“They recognise him as father, pastor, master, 
guide, in everything infallible, and to him they 
subject their intellect, their will, their words, their 
acts, even themselves. ‘I hey protest (as was seen 
in a solemn act recently signed by 500 bishops 
assembled in Kome) to believe what he believes, to 
feel what he feels, to speak as he speaks, to reject 
what he rejects, to not willingly deviate one iota 
from what he shall be pleased to prescribe,” &c. 


If such is really the case, one hardly sees why his 
Holinessshould put bishops and others to the trouble 
and expense of a journey to Rome. As all questions 
discussed will ultimately be submitted to his 
approval or rejection, as “in everything infallible,” 
ius IX. will in reality be the Council, and might 
just as well decide at once the matters which it is 
called to determine. 


The able Paris correspondent of the Guardian 
says that an intelligent Spanish friend of his, who 
is a good but liberal Catholic, insists that it is an 
absurdity to suppose that there is any other re- 
ligious faith among his countrymen than that of 
the Church of Rome: 

“ All Spaniards, he maintains, who have any re- 
ligion at all, are Romanists; the rest are either 
rationalists or infidels. ‘Ihe latter profess,indeed, 
he says, sometimes to be ‘!'rotestant ? but they 
hardly know the meaning of the term, and do so 
only out of opposition to the clerical party, Out 
of the same feeling they would attempt to compel 
the Government to build them churches or chap 
under pretence of affording them ‘liberty of public 
worship ;) whereas in reality they are Gallios who 
‘care tor none of these things” and would never 
make use of them; while such action would only 
exasperate the bigotry of the masses, make them 
disaffected to the new order of things, and more 
open to the excitements of the priesthood. A 
simple declaration of religious toleration seems to 
be all that the present state of Spain either requires 
or admits of, without any direct encouragement to 
a departure from the natioual faith.” 


At a meeting of the West Riding Congregational 
Union, the week before last, the Rev. Enoch Mellor, 
the Iresident, in his opening address, strongly 
affirmed the principle that there was no distinction: 
in the Apostolic age, between communicants and an. 
inner circle called the church, ‘Ihe English Inde- 
pendent, however, declares that “Independency 
had no raison d’ étre, no cause or title of existence 
apart from the special doctrine which it teaches, 
and practises,” and adds some remarks which, if- 
they have any force whatever, would lead to the con- 
clusion that it is good that men should feel so assured. 
of the absolute truth of their views as to band 
themselves together in such a way as to shut out 
from their little circle every ray of fresh light which 
might lead to any doctrinal change : ~ 


“ It is thought that this dissolution of the church 
into the congregation is a novel procedure. No. . 
it has been often tried. ‘he consequences have 
been invariable, and we must. be blind to myriad 
beacons that glare from perilous rocks, if we rush _ 
again upon them to the destruction, not of our — 
churches merely, but of our (hristianity, What 
caused the uniform declension of the | resb 
churches of the seventeenth century int 
tarianism? ‘his simple and solitary cause 
choice of the officers and the consequent 
of the -ervice in those churches — 
to the congrega‘ion, ne€ 
congregations realised this new 
church reform, which is church aj 
one of them controlled or ate 
existing separately, acting independe 
one these raed EP, 2 | scarce 
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tions, fell through Arianism, carefully concealed at 
first, into Unitarianism. And now, in our day, we 
see the majority of them lapsing into deeper denial 
of Christian truth. What churches preserved the 
light of a ‘true faith’ through the deadening dark- 
ness which clouded England through the first half 
of the last century? ‘lhose—and, we might add, 
only those—that held by the anchor truth of the 
Church as a company of men and women who 
publicly professed their faith in Jesus Christ, and 
entered into open and avowed relationship with 
each other to fulfil the vows which their faith im- 
poses.” 


In a masterly speech in the Cortes, which has 
produced an immense impression throughout 
Spain, Signor Castelar, replying to a grandiloquent 
oration of Canon Monterola, said : 


“Tt was an error, the gravest of errors, to ask in 
the name of moral and religious ideas, as Senor 
Manterola had been asking, the coercive force and 
the material aid of the state. Jf we believed in 
religion, the voice of our own conscience was 
suficient to make us follow its precepts. If we 

. did not believe in it, the protection of the State was 
highly injurious, as it obliged us to be hypocrites 
and to make professions with our lips which we 
had not in our hearts. Religion might then be the 
means of helping us to deceive our fellow-men, but 
we could never deceive God—God who penetrates 
to the depth of the will and of the conscience. 
There had been two ideas which never succeeded 
yet in the world—one religion for all and one 
nation for all. Various illustrious Pontiffs tried 
from time to time to accomplish the first, but 
failed. Alexander, Ceesar, Charlemagne, Charles V., 
and Napoleon tried to accomplish the second, and 
likewise failed. ‘Ihe idea of variety conquered the 
conquerors. The variety of consciences conquered 
the pontiffs, and the variety of peoples conquered 
the warriors.” 


In the Sword and Trowel for this month, we have 
this description of Savonarola’s preaching : 


“jt must have been a strange sight to see the 
spare, haggard form of this pale-faced, keen-eyed, 
Roman-nosed monk exciting the crowd of listeners, 
and overpowering them with his vigorous elo- 

_ quence. There was nothing in his voice to allure 
attention. It was thin and weak. Nor was there 
anything in his manner, for he was unpractised in 
speaking. But his words carried weight, and each 
had a flaming fire-dart which pierced its way, and 
carried conviction. His denunciation of the paganism 
of Florence, and the gross abominations of the 
church, stirred the city to its depths. ‘The friar’s 

pularity 5 et and spread like living fire. Men 
istened and shuddered. Priests heard, trembled, 
and hated. The people grew enthusiastic. His 
extraordinary faithfulness in rebuking those cur- 
rent sins of the wealthy to which they thought 
they had a prescriptive right ; his personal form of 
address, without which no minister or reformer 
can hope to be successful in soul-winning; 
his clear evangelic utterances as to the natural 
state of the soul, its need of redemption, and 
the suitability of the free Gospel of God’s grace 
to meet that need, told upon the people. ‘they 
wept. They were silenced. Men who took down 
the discourses were known to drop the pens from 
their hands. Country people walked miles to hear 
the great preacher ; came, indeed, the night before 
the sunday, and besieged the church doors at early 
morn, that they might be sure of a seat. Rich 
burghers gave them victuals, and even acted as 
door-keepers. The convent church was too small; 
nor could the cathedral accommodate more than 
the three thousand persons who flocked to hear 
the friar.” 

The Rev. John Hunt, having been taken to task 
by Archdeacon Allen for his articles in the Con- 
temporary Review on Bolingbroke and other free 

_ thinkers, justifies himself for bringing up again 
_ the “forgotten rubbish of the times of George I. 
_ and George JI.,” as the Archdeacon terms it, and 

_ concludes his reply thus sarcastically: 


__ “Mrs. Hardcastle said of her son, Tony Lumpkin, 
that the poor boy had not yet come to years of discre- 
tion and his stepfather answered that he never would. 
With Mr. Allen, ‘years of discretion’ are, I suppose, 
oyer and gone. J do not doubt his capacity for the 
duties of an Archdeacon, which is, I believe, to look 
after fees and fabrics. He is also, I daresay, 
competent to perplex a St. Bees’ student with a 
question in vulgar fractions, or to hunt up the 
- antecedents of some supposed editor of the Record ; 
but when he ventures upon the sacred domain of 
religious ‘| t I am bound to tell him that this 
is holy ground, and to warn him off as a profane 
intruder. My papers on the Deists will probably 
‘be succeeded by another series in a kindred 
department. I invite criticism, and shall be 
thankful to any one who will help me in penetrating 
to the light ; but as to what may be the judgment 
‘of Archdeacon Allen, [ say, as Uncle Toby did to 
_ Tristram Shandy, «ft would not give a halfpenny 
- to know? 3 
_ Mr. Matthew Arnold, having been directed ‘by 
the Privy Council to visit tho’ ratic 


Training College, Schools, and Board of Education 
at; Homerton, to ascertain whether they were in 
such a state as to justify the Council Office in 
granting them assistance, has, according to the 
Guardim, “discovered a denomination; and has 
just failed—only because it was impossible to find 
what was non-existent—in discovering a creed.” 
This denomination is “ properly Evangelical.” But 
our High Church contemporary is at a loss to know 
what that means, except that “its schools are not 
merely for Anglicans or Wesleyans, and that it 
excludes Roman Catholics and Socinians.” “To the 
title of Evangelical, etymologically considered, 
Socinians and Roman Catholics lay claim quite as 
strongly as Independents,” and the Guardian “fails 
to see how the trust-deed of the proposed 
Evangelical Schools could be so framed as to 
secure them from the admission of teachers holding 
the most extreme latitudinarian views.” “ History 
tells us that Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, 
and Unitarianism have had very intimate relations 
and mutual transformations in this country ; and 
it is but natural that we should ask for some definite 
guarantee that ‘ Evangelical? when written over 
the door of a school, shall mean something like 
what we intend by the word. Unless Homerton 
can give a definite answer to this demand, we 
prefer to leave Mr. Arnold’s discovery among the 
other brilliant, but not always distinctly serviceable, 
descriptions which we owe to his cultivated pen.” 

The Echo considers that it was a tolerably long 
stretch of the pastoral crook for Cardinal Cullen to 
prevent the attendance of the faithful at the recent 
Freemasons’ Ball in Dublin on pain of excom- 
munication. The sudden order to forbear 
attendance at an annual festival on pain of eternal 
condemnation, was, to say the least of it, “ coming 
it strong” on the part of the Archbishop. So 
sudden was it, that nearly 100 Roman Catholics 
had actually bought their tickets for the ball 
before the fulmination came forth, and piteously 
rushed, on its issue, to entreat for the restoration 
of their money—a grace which, we are told, was 
cruelly denied. Let us trust that it will be 
counted to them for an “indulgence.” But this is 
not all. The great Lord Cardinal not only banned 
the ball-goers, but also the unlucky cabmen who 
should convey them to the ball. Everybody was 
to be excommunicated who took anybody else to 
the forbidden precincts. Col. Lake, the chief of 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, seems, however, to 
have considered that even the authority of Holy 
Church should stop short of regulating cab-stands ; 
and accordingly notified that he would deprive the 
driver of any cab or car of his badge who should 
refuse to carry a fare to the Freemasons’ Ball. 
The threat proved effective. The cabmen have 
kept their badges; and may the great Lord 
Cardinal (“Paddy Wolsey,” as some wag has 
named him) have mercy on their souls! Are 
we not reminded by all this of Ingoldsby’s story 
of another Cardinal’s excommunication of the 
Jackdaw of Rheims ?— 

“He cursed him living, he cursed him dying, 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying ; 
Never was heard such a terrible cursej! 

But what gave rise to no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse!” 

As in connection with the Irish Church question 
a good deal of nonsense has been’ talked, and no 
doubt will continue to be talked, respecting the 
coronation oath, by which the Queen bound herself 
to preserve to the established churches “all such 
rights and privileges as by law do or shall apper- 
tain to them,” it may be well to put the matter 
clearly, as is done by the Times in the following 
remarks : 

“Considering that the Sovereign is constitution- 
ally, and two centuries ago was, in fact, the execu- 
tive power of the country, checked, rather than 
controlled, by Parliament, and able to go great 
lengths against the national will, we cannot but 
see in the words of the oath a promise exacted 
from the Sovereign that she will not use her con- 
stitutional authority to nullify or defeat the law. 
She must not exercise her ecclesiastical supremacy, 
for instance, to introduce unworthy men or enemies 
of the Church into its highest offices. She must 
not belong to the Roman Catholic religion, nor plot 
with its priests the overthrow of the Church of 
which she is the legal guardian. But that the 
Queen should not be capable of acting in concert 
with her Parliament ought never, as it seems to us, 
to suggest itself to anyone who considers the terms 
of the oath. What she has to maintain is simply 
that which has been established and which exists 


Congregational |< by law” If the proper course be taken to annul 


that condition, and to procure that the institution 
shall no longer be established by law, then her 
obligation to maintain it ceases. ‘Ihe oath is 
imposed on the Sovereign by her subjects, and the 
present, Parliament is the successor of the Parlia- 
ment or Convention of 1689, which framed it. It 
must be in the power of those who imposed the 
oath to remit it—a proposition which Somers 
thought too evident to need argument.” 

At a meeting of the Liberation Society in 
Manchester, last Tuesday, Mr. H. Sandwith, of 
Kars, said: 

“ He maintained that the religion of no majority, 
however great, had any right to be established, and 
call itself the religion of the nation, His idea was 
a free church in a free state. But what was our 
State religion? Was it the religion of Dr. Pusey, 
which some call Romanism? Was it the religion of 
Dean Close, which some might call Puritanism ? 
Or was it the religion of Dr. Colenso, which some 
call rationalism? If we really had a true State 
religion, foreigners would be able to tell pretty well 
what that religion was. ‘Ihis reminded him of a 
story of a Jew at Bagdad, who had ample oppor- 
tunities of seeing and judging of what the State 
religion of Great Britain was, and who thought he 
had nothing to do but to be converted to that State 
religion to enjoy the privileges which Englishmen 
enjoyed. He presented himself to the English 
Consul, and said he had become a member of the 
English religion; and when asked to explain the prin- 
ciples of the Fnglish religion, he said, ‘ Well, I eat 
pig, and I do not believe in God.’” 

In a lecture last week at Cheltenham, which 
seems to have been received with great applause 
by the Low Churchmen present and with hooting 
and hissing by the High, the Rev. F. S. Cook, after 
finding a true picture of Ritualism in the account 
of the fashioning of the golden calf in the 32nd 
chapter of Exodus, discovered its “roots” to bes 
first, a reaction against the negligence of the past, 
which had issued in dusty pews, bare walls, and 
bad singing ; next, the zeal of the Ritualists, which 
was great, though without knowledge; and, 
thirdly, their entire ignorance of the word of God, 
which led them to talk about sacrifices as ignorantly 
as schoolboys. After referring to their various 
costumes, he said many children had been heard 
to remark that their parents would not let them go 
to the theatre, because they would be able to 
hear the same singers on the Sunday at church ; 
and empty-headed boys and girls were deluded to 
this show. Many men, who had but little brains, if 
they went to an ecclesiastical milliner, and got 
attired in the Ritualistic costumes, found them- 
selves admired; and so pride was a fourth conspi- 
cuous root of Ritualism. Its “fruits” would be 
alienation of the Church from Protestantism, con- 
fusion, and the deceiving of souls. 


REVIEWS. 


The Prospect of Eternity. A Sermon by the late 

Dr. Barham. Newton Abbot: J. Pascoe. 

A TOUCHING interest attaches to this Discourse as 
the last earthly utterance of a pure and noble mind. 
On Wednesday, March 8rd, the writer had prepared 
it for the following Sunday morning service at the 
Free Christian Church, Newton Abbot, and within 
an hour after he was called away from the scenes 
of time to those, which in the spirit of Christian 
faith he had been reverently contemplating, of 
eternity. “Not presumptuously attempting to lift 
the veil” which hides these from mortal sight, he 
had written, so shortly before! “here, then, let 
us dwell awhile in trustful humility, watching 
cheerfully while the night still lingers, till the day 
shall dawn, and the day-star arise on our souls. 
But meanwhile we shall not be blamed if we em- 
ploy some thoughts in musing quietly and soberly 
on the good things which are in prospect, and 
which we hope, by the mercy of God, to find in 
the land to which we are travelling.” The thoughts 
so employed lead to anticipations, simply yet 
beautifully expressed, of a kind which are well 
fitted to have the effect he desired of enabling not 
only those whom it was the writer’s special aim to 
benefit, but all into whose hands his sermon comes, 
“to go more cheerfully and lightly, as well as moro 
trustfully and piously, along such portion as may 
yet remain to them of their pilgrimage of life.” 

The perusal of this discourse has done much to 
strengthen the wish we have long felt that more of 
our cultivated and religious laymen would follow 
the example which Dr. Barham, and Mr. Brown of 
Barnard Castle, have set them, and use their gifts 
in recommending from the pulpit the great truths 


‘entrusted to their keeping. These coming freshly 
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and earnestly from their lips would often be 
listened to with interest in quarters where, 
spoken by a regular minister, they would excite 
hardly any attention, as being merely some- 
thing required to satisfy the demands of 
professional duty. Well would it be for 
all of us, did we more truly enter into the 
spirit which led the former of these two excellent 
men, almost in his last moments, to write; “so we 
must not cease to be watchful at our post, and 
faithful in every duty, till the summons of the 
Master shall give us our discharge. A few more 
days of watching and praying, and perhaps, of 
suffering, and the hour of rest will come—only 
endure to the end! ‘Be thou faithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life” ‘He that 
shall come, will come and will not tarry.’ That 
cannot be long. Perhaps it is nigh; even at the 
doors!” 


The New Affinities of Faith ; a Plea for Free Christian 
Union. By James Martineau. Williams and 
Norgate. 1869. 


No plea is needed for free Christian union; nor 
are we aware of any new affinities of faith having 
been developed or discovered the last thirty years 
which make the visible union of free Christian 
minds more easy or necessary than before. Always 
good practical Christians have felt that the sectarian 
divisions of the church are needlessly numerous in 
this free Protestant country and some others; that 
their fundamental agreements are more important 
than their divisions, and that those divisions are 
founded far too much upon mere doctrinal or 
opinionative distinctions, often of a very trivial 
kind. For this, the old idea of necessary ortho- 
doxy and of salvation by the true faith is altogether 
responsible. And such is the power of mere habit 
and adhesion of sects—joined to that of prejudice, 
prescription, and fashion,—that a denomination 
founded two hundred years ago on the principle 
of freedom of belief and disowning ever since the 
penal idea of orthodoxy, is looked upon by the 
general religious world as equally sectarian with 
all the rest, and is more shunned for its free 
theology derived from its principle of “free 
Christian union,” than any other for the most anti- 
social or irrational beliefs. 


Some of us have flattered ourselves that the 
world was becoming rife for something better. The 
Independents have softened their creed; the 
Broad Church explains its articles away without 
daring to alter them; and to some good men it 
has seemed credible that a visible Christian union 
of men of all beliefs might be formed. With this 
view Tue Free Christian Union was launched about 
two years ago, with little acceptance beyond a 
small section of Unitarians. It seemed too Deistical 
for Christians and too Christian for Deists; and 
was destitute of practical plan and aim. The 
world heard little more of it, and it was generally 
thought to be defunct. A quiet benediction was 
uttered over its impracticable aims; and the Unit- 
arian Association which had amiably responded 
to its demand to stand aside from the ground of 
congregational aggregation (which the new Union 
alone had any right to attempt), has failed to see 
its operations more successfully attempted else- 
where. 

Mr. Martineau’s pamphlet undeceives us as to 
the relinquishment, though not as to the failure, of 
the free Christian union. It seems to be designed 
as one of a series of new Tracts for the times, to 
be devoted to this subject, and contains (on the 
obverse cover) the names of the officers of the 
society so designated. But we look through it in 
vain for further explanations of the plans, or new 
proofs of the aptitude of such an organisation for 
any practical usefulness. Of its sixteen officers 
thirteen or fourteen are, we believe, Unitarians. 
No Dean Stanley, no F. D. Maurice, no S. Dayidson, 
no Kegan Paul, no Rowland Williams, no W. Kirkus, 
nor any Miall, but W.; not one of the seven Essayist 
and Reviewers ; not even Colenso, gives his name 
to this comprehensive and free scheme. We wish 
it were, or could be, otherwise; but we must see 
things as they are. Mr, Martineau himself explains 
the fact over and over again, “ Language, conse- 
crated by ancient piety and turned into music by 
tender and solemn memories, ceases to report 
distinctly to the mind its quality of truth or false- 
hood, and procures indulgence for ‘prayers and 
propositions from which, if fresh, the same intelli- 


gence would at once recoil. Hence it is that amid 
vast theological movements there is no comespond- 
ing amount of ecclesiastical change; and that the 
statistics and creeds of sects do not faithfully 
represent the inward condition of our Christendom.” 
With severity and bitterness (perhaps not con- 
sciously felt) he says: “It it no longer an insult to 
a clergyman’s honour, but rather a compliment to 
his intelligence, to suspect him of saying one thing 
and believing another; while the layman, who 
needs say nothing, uses a right of reticence which 
no earnest conviction ever claimed.” How he can, 
in the same pages say that “theological groups are 
breaking up, not simply by disintegration from 
within, but by an unexpected plan of mutual 
attractions ;” how he can speak of a “tendency 
to fusion and adjustment,” and represent the men 
of new affinities as “ready for a religious fellow- 
ship not based upon doctrinal conditions,” it is 
difficult to understand. They are ready for every- 
thing but this ; they will use, perhaps assert, their 
right to explain away their own church articles} 
they will talk liberally in select and intelligent 
society, and scientifically among scientific men ; 
they will join the world’s Free Christian Church of 
benevolent and political activity; but to make “a 
corresponding amount of ecclesiastical change” is 
precisely what they will not do; perhaps not till 
the English church shall suffer the fate impending 
over the Irish. 

The preamble of the society (quoted in these 
pages) states that “Whereas, for ages past, 
Christians have been taught that correct concep- 
tions of divine things are necessary to acceptance 
with God, &c. . . This society desires a spiritual 
fellowship,” &c. Now this preamble describes 
correctly enough the orthodox assumption, but very 
strangely includes in the same universal charge 
those whose church basis has been the very oppo- 
site, and who (framers of the document) by this 
voluntary self-humiliation seek to attract others to 
the very basis on which their own churches have 
for ages been founded. And how is the preamble 
to be realised? One practical suggestion alone 
tending to this end is contained in the pamphlet. 
The supporters of the Free Christian Union “have 
provided no place in their scheme for the training or 
the employment of a clerical order, for any separate 
institutions, rites, or worship; and the only pulpit 
which they have proposed to raise was to be served 
by occasional preachers stepping out for the day 
from their own denomination and returning to it 
again.” Does this mean that one pulpit in London, 
so supplied, is to be the representative of the Free 
Christian Union? Is this to be a cure for sec- 
tarianism ? a substitution of the spiritual for the 
doctrinal Christianity? Would this be a new 
expression of new affinities of faith? Or is not 
exchange of pulpits, within the range of Christian 
sympathy and trust, an old established expression 
of old religious affinity? True, it must be also 
within the range of ecclesiastical law and church 
deacon approval. And these conditions will keep 
the Broad Churchmen at least out of the Free 
Church pulpit. Within these limits we can do 
what is suggested any day ; and we do it on various 
occasions, which one would wish to see more 
numerous. The one pulpit proposed in London 
will not make our little mutual civilities beyond it 
less important than hitherto; nor (we fear) 
materially strengthen the old affinities (we call 
them the old affinities) of faith, 


THE CQCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


In the article on “France and the (Ecumenical 
Council,” in the British Quarterly, of which we gave 
the outline last week, and which is understood to 
be by M. de Pressensé, the writer says : 

“Tts wheels will have to work in an absolute 
vacuum, for as to any decrees that it may make 
touching the political relations of religion, it is all 
but idle talk. The Council is simply a coup deglise 
of the Ultramontanists. Itisa Jesuit plot; and 
the audacious men who take the lead in it reckon 
before everything to make use of it against the 
Liberals. It is not modern impiety that they 
trouble themselves about, for they know perfectly 
well that its abettors but mock at their anathemas ; 
it is the liberal tendency in the bosom of their own 
Church which engrosses their energies; it is this 
which they hope to crush. Possibly they may 
succeed ; only that which they thus think to destroy 
May perhaps burst its bonds, and be marshalled 
once more outside the narrow limits within which 
they had thought to stifle it. There is their 


supreme danger. Two recent publications, which 
now lie before us, bring out the gravity of this 
position of affairs more forcibly than anything we 
have stated. Both of these refer to the forthcoming 
council. One is a letter on the future CEcumenical 
Council by the Bishop of Orleans. ‘Ihis is a hymn 
of hope, and brings to mind—shall we say it ?—the 
timid boy who whistled as he crossed the church- 
yard to keep his courage up. We believe 
that the convocation of this council is a part of that 
conspiracy, and that one object of it, which is fully 
decided on, is to formulate into dogmas the tem- 
poral power, the entire negation of liberty of con- 
science, and all the other fine things that are taught 
and practised at Rome. Our anxieties, therefore, 
are all alive with respect to the results of this 
celebrated and dangerous council, and we do not 
stand alone; witness the second publication to 
which we have referred, which has but just issued 
from the pen of M. Arnaud de VAriége, and is 
entitled ‘La Révélation et l'Eglise’ Tn it the author: 
clearly developes his views as to the impossibility 
of harmonising Christianity with modern society, 
so long as the Church remains a political establish- 
ment united to the State. He shows that this 
confusion of things essentially different was the 
destructive characteristic of Paganism, which ig- 
nored the rights of conscience because it knew 
nothing of the true God. In our days it compro- 
mises everything, deteriorates everything, and by 
enlisting religion in the service of absolutism ren- 
ders it distasteful to every generous nature. These 
grand ideas are developed from reason and history 
with rare vigour and force of language. The author 
does not hesitate to denounce the miserable policy 
of the Court of Rome, especially on the eve of the 
council. Will this courageous note of 
warning be regarded? In afew months we shall 
see. If the council proves to be what all the pre- 
ceding circumstances would lead us to fear, if it 
sanctions the adoption of the Syllabus, if it officially 
and dogmatically confirms the rupture between 
Rome and modern society, it will be responsible 
before God and men for the aggravated unbelief 
which it will provoke wherever Catholicism is 
regarded as the representative of Christianity. 
The fearful crisis which will alienate the minds of 
men from the Gospel, and in fact from the ve 
idea of God, will be precipitated with a violence 
surpassing anything that we have hitherto seen. 
But the crisis within the Catholic Church will not 
be less serious. Possibly the votaries of Rome may 
succeed in concealing it for a time; perhaps many 
of the more liberal-minded among them may have 
the courage to fight against it; nevertheless, it can 
not be avoided, The unhesitating and unqualified 
condemnation of a tendency whose roots are dee: 
and far-reaching, which is not the accident of the 
moment, but which is connected with a long series 
of events in the past, will bring, sooner ates, a 
rupture which will be hastened by the disappear- 
ance of the fiction of endowed religions t will 
introduce an epoch of trouble and anxiety, but at 
the same time of agitation that shall be fruitful of 
good results. Catholicism, itself, reformed, shall 
bring its tribute to the great religious movement 
which is going on all over the world, and to which 
no one church by itself is equal; if, on the con- 
trary, liberal Catholicism is crushed and extirpated, 
there will ere long remain nothing of the great 
Roman Church but a lifeless corpse ready to vanish 
away. 


Che Unitarian Herald, 
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DOING GOOD FOR DOING 
GOOD’S SAKE. 
A qaruat deal of what passes for doing 
good in the churches accomplishes very 
little. There is a great deal of professedly 
beneficent activity in society, of one sort. 
or another, but any one who looks closely 
into the matter is obliged to own that 
very little comes of it. This is peculiarly 
an age of philanthropic associations and 
organisations, and yet who is there who. 
does not feel that the result is profoundly 
unsatisfactory? Why is this? We be- 
lieve that to a large extent the poverty of — 
the result arises from the poverty of the 
motive. Comparatively little of what. 
passes for doing good is done really for 
the good’s sake. To a large extent it is — 
doing good with a view to the benefit al 


the doers. We do not refer so much to 
the coarser forms of self-regarding bene- 


ficence. The evil of subscribing to 
benevolent objects for the sake of gett 
a charitable name, and winning the praise 
of one’s society or one’s church, is too 


palpable to need any rebuke of ours. We 
allude to those subtler forms of selfishness 
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which lead men to engage in works of 
apparent usefulness with a side-view to 
their own moral and spiritual benefit, 
or from a half-conscious desire to feel 
self-satisfied. We fancy that a good deal 
of the work which is done in our Sunday- 
schools is ofthis kind. Young people are 
pressed by their parents to take a part, on 
the ground that it will do them good to 
engage in such works. Or, they hear 
appeals from the pulpit pointing out the 
wrongfulness of life passed in mere 
devotion to business and pleasure, and 
they think they shall feel easier in their 
minds if they undertake a class or a 
district. Now, when people want to help 
in anything you are doing, it is not 
well to scrutinise their motives too 
_ Closely. Many a one begins a good work 
from an imperfect motive, and gradually 
catches the better spirit of the work itself. 
We would, therefore, never refuse help 
because we thought that it was offered 
from such motives as these, but none the 
less is it true that these are not the 
motives which will ever accomplish any 
deep and really beneficent work. To 
grapple with want, and ignorance, and 
sin—to lift up the degraded—to overcome 
the apathy of worldliness—to minister to 
physical poverty and misery without des- 
troying the spirit of self dependence—the 
tasks which wait for Christian men and 
women in all times, are just the hardest 
works that the world has to show, and they 
will yield to nothing but the spirit of a love 
not only self-sacrificing, but self-forgetful. 


The same thing is true of the associated 
activities which are put forth by a con- 
gregation. We haye sad experience of 
this in our churches. Everyone familiar 
with our congregational life must own 
that there seems to be a curious clumsiness 
among us in carrying out any impulses 
to benevolence and Christian work. 
Our congregations, many of them have 
a large number of what are called 
connected institutions and these make 
a fair show in their annual reports, 
and generaily are very successful in get- 
ting up tea-parties; but it must be 
confessed that the amount of solid work 
which is the outcome of them is painfully 
small. Wedo not say this as a matter of 
blame to any one. The fact is that as a 
body of Christians we are only feeling our 
way into the great work, the need for 
which has developed with such fearful 
rapidity amidst the huge and ever-changing 
populations of our modern civilisation. 
We have a vague sense of much being 
needed, but we hardly know what. Is 
not the real source of inefficiency, this ;— 
that there is too much ecclesiastical self 
consciousness in our activity? It is too 
often our own condition that presses upon 
us, not the condition of the world around. 
We shrink from the reproach of idleness, 
and make spasmodic efforts to dosomething. 
We hear of institutions that are flourishing 
in one place, of plans that are working 
well in another, and straightway something 
of the kind must be started where we are. 
Tokens of this restless desire to be doing 
something are constantly under our notice. 
People want to feel that the congregation 
__ that they belong tois an active one,and they 

are apt to catch at any new scheme which 
; seems likely to engage workers. Now 
there is a radical mistake in all this. Mere 
imitative activities are never of any use. 
Mere multiplication of agencies for the 
sake of haying more doing is poor and 
profitless. The needs of society are infi- 


nitely varied, and no method of action can 
be drawn up which will produce the same 
effect with different workers and in different 
places. 
to look round in the world with that spirit 
of loving desire for human wellbeing, in 
every way, which will be deeply struck and 
saddened by all that is amiss in human life, 
and earnestly desire to do something 
to mend it. 
good must be started on the compelling 
urgency of some sore human need outside 
of ourselves. 


The great thing that is needed is 


Any work that is to do real 


It is that love—it is that 
sense of need—it is that losing of 
one’s self in the deep desire to help 
a fellow-creature, which alone can 
overcome the strong forces of evil. 


CONVENT LIFE. 


Tux Christian World Magazine offers the folowing 
warning to all whom it may concern: 

Convent life is unnatural; we cannot therefore 
expect it to be very different from what itis. Itis 
well that it should be denuded of some of its fine 
trappings, that it should be stripped of its romance 
—the romance with which foolish women have 
ever invested it, especially when they have been 
unhappy at home, tired of an aimless life, or as 
people say “crossed in love.” Disappointed affec- 
tions have led many a weak girl to the cloister. 
Instead of trusting God’s goodness, and waiting to 
see what good things He had in store for her, she 
rushed away to find “a living grave on earth,” and 
she has had too late to cry— 

“ This is not rest! 
And yet they told me that all rest is here ; 
Within these convent walls the medicine and the 
cheer 

For broken hearts, that all without 
Was trembling, weariness, and doubt; 
This the sure ark which fioats about the wave, 
Strong in life’s flood to shelter and to save. 

Ah, me, it is not so; 

This is not rest, I know. 

This is not love! 
And yet they told me that all love was here, 
Sweetening the silent atmosphere ; 
All given, without a faded leaf ; 
All smooth, without a fret, or cross, or grief : 
No balm like convent air, 
No lives of Paradise so fair! 


A jealous, peevish, hating world beyond ; 
Within, love’s loveliest bond : 
Envy and discord in the haunts of men, 
Here—Eden’s harmony again, 

Ah, me, it is not so: 

Here is no love, I know!” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

It seems that even in America there are some 
who are taken with the idea that it is proper for a 
Christian nation to have a national religion, and an 
association has been formed in Ohio, composed 
chiefly of Presbyterian ministers, to procure the 
incorporation of a confession of faith in the Con- 
stitution of the States. The Mew York Independent 
thus disposes of the measure : 

“Tt would not constitute any man a Christian 
who is not one now. It would not add to the 
authority of the Christian religion. It would not 
show that a majority or any other specified pro- 
portion of the people are real Christians. It would 
not bind the conscience or control the faith or 
conduct of those who are not Christians. Nor 
would it curtail the civil rights of those non- 
Christians, save by a palpable injustice. Let us 
do all we can, as individuals, to bring other indi- 
viduals to accept the Gospel as their rule of life. 
In exact proportion as we succeed in this we shall 
bring all the acts and all the influence of the 
National Government into conformity with the 
laws of Christ, which is the thing we really want.” 

The Liberal Christian mentions an occurrence at 
San Jose, California, which illustrates at once the 
growth of liberal sentiments there and the spirit 
of the old Orthodoxy. The Rey. Mr. Hamilton, of 
the Presbyterian Church, had ceased to believe in 
the doctrine of everlasting punishment, and there 
being some murmuring on account of his theological 
unsoundness, he asked permission to resign. This 
request was refused, because it was held imperative 
for a Presbytery to prefer charges against a minister, 
when by common repute he was not sound in the 
faith; and his enemies were unwilling to let him 
depart without fixing upon him a brand which 
would impair his future usefulness and reflect upon 


his character as a man and a Christian. Mr, 
Hamilton appealed to the Presbytery to let him 
go, but his appeal was ruled out of order. He then 
unconditionally withdrew from the Presbytery» 
bidding them be careful how they trifled with his 
character or tarnished his reputation. He then 
walked out of the church, and, as by instinctive 
sympathy with him and his cause, the entire con- 
gregation rose and followed him, leaving the 
Presbytery alone in its glory. 

In a recent lecture on “Theodore Parker,” the 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham said: 

“ Parker is called a destructive, and so he was, 
as Luther was a destructive, or Wickcliffe, or 
Channing. He who replaces an old building by a 
new one, must destroy the old, and if he dies 
before the ground he has filled up with rubbish is 
covered with the more beautiful temple, he is 
known only as a destructive, however fair the 
plans his brain had conceived. Parker said of 
himself, ‘I was born to thunder and lighten and 
break things down to the ground’ But he also 
said, ‘The religion I am working at will be the 
faith of the next thousand years’ He was a 
pioneer, and a pioneer makes clearings not parks, a 
hut not a palace, a barn not a cathedral. Was it 
nothing to have made the clearing on the ver 
spot, where the future temple must rise? Was it 
nothing to have erected a hut of sound timber 
large enough for all who needed shelter? Was it 
nothing to have turned a secular room into a 
cathedral, or to have sprung the pillars of eternity 
over the workshop? When the temple of a 
national faith shall be built, it will rise on the same 
spot, it will be constructed of those same materials 
that he used, and it will inclose that structure 
within the noble walls. Had Parker lived to sea 
slavery abolished, and the curse of bigotry abated, 
had he lived to enjoy those quiet years he hoped 
for, his armour put off, his sword by, he would 
himself have placed some courses of those grand 
walls within which the coming generations shall 
worship.” 

According toa New York correspondent of the 
Scotsman, Mr. Laurence Oliphant, formerly member 
for Stirling, has joined “a religious scholastic 
community,” consisting of 200 persons, in the 
western part of that State, near Lake Erie. This 
community, we are told, was established two years 
ago by Mr. T. L. Harris, formerly secretary of the 
United States legation in Japan. He purchased 
several farms, and gathered together a colony of 
25 families, “who were agreed that the old. 
apostolic plan was best, where the multitude: 
who believed were of one heart and of one soul, 
and had all things in common”—except their 
wives and children. The association is formed 
“upon the principle of spiritual affinity, upon 
which principle communities exist in Heaven ;” 
and “ the cultivation of the land is held subordinate 
to this idea,” so that more is thought of “a holy 
life and conversation” than a well-ploughed field 
or a carefully tended crop. Nevertheless, the 
main chance is looked after, and not only are 
“former social distinctions merged into one 
common brotherhood,” but “every man takes his 
shovel and his hoe, his sickle and his pruning hook, 
and works with a will.” The result is that a little 
paradise is springing up. It seems that during Mr 
Harris’s residence in Japan, Mr. Oliphant was also 
there as secretary to the British legation; and 
that the American diplomatist converted the 
Englishman, so that, when the community was 
established, he hastened to cast in his lot with it. 
Though “all social distinctions” in the community 
are abolished, still it appears that some special 
honour is paid to the “ ex-English legislator,” since 
he is not only “the cashier and business agent of 
the community,” but “close by the bluff of the 
lake an elegant cottage has been erected for the 
residence of Mr. Oliphant and his family,” in which 
abode “everything is plain, neat, and beautiful, 
without affectation, and indicates the controlling 
hand of the Christian English lady.” 


The subject of ministers’ salaries is engaging at- 
tention in the States as well as here. The ation, 
one of the best American papers, says: 

“Ministers of real power, who are animated by 
a high sense of duty, know and feel how much 
they are cramped in mind and hindered in their 
work by want of a proper pecuniary support. The 
consequence is, that hundreds and thousands of 
them pass their livesin what is, to a man who takes 
just views of life, the saddest of all positions—that 
of a labourer who has undertaken to do work 
which, ae no fault of his own, he finds he 
cannot do well, or cannot do atall. Seeing this, 
it is no wonder that the best young men avoid the 
profession, or only enter itin small numbers. The 
remedy will come when the well-to-do Christians 
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who compose their congregations make the de-| strength to strength, every one of them in Zion 


mand for ministers and missionaries effective, by 
offering to set apart a larger portion of their own 
gains for the use of those whom they ask to help 
them in solving the great problems of existence. 
The argument that ministers ovyht not to want 
more money, and therefore do not need it, is an 
argument which one meets with frequently, both 
in political and social discussion ; but the proper 
field for its use is the nursery. Ministers are men, 
and you cannot make anything but men of them 
by any course of training. That the Catholic 
Church does not suffer from this difficulty, does 
not affect our position. Priests have neither wives 
nor children; and it is human to be willing to take 
less pay for an office in which you exercise the 
power of forgiving or retaining ,sins, are confessed 
to as the representative of the Almighty, and meet 
a congregation as its spiritual master, than for an 
ofhce in which your business is simply to teach, 
and perhaps bear as much unmannerly and ignorant 
pre ee as the constitution of a sedentary man can 
stand.” 


BISHOP ATTERBURY A SCEPTIC. 


Dr. Mary, in his edition of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Miscellaneous Work, says : 

“The following anecdote was often mentioned 
by Lord Chesterfield; and I shall, to the best of 
my remembrance, give it in his own ‘words. ‘I 
went to Mr. Pope one morning at Twickenham, 
and found a large folio Bible, with gilt clasps, lying 
‘before him upon his table; and, as | knew his way 
of thinking upon that book, I asked him jocosely if 
he was going to write an answer to it’ ‘Itisa 

resent,’ said he, ‘ or rather, a legacy from my old 
riend the Bishop of Rochester. 1 went to take my 
leave of him yesterday in the Tower, where I saw 
this Bible upon his table. ‘he bishop said to me, 
€My friend Pope, considering your infirmities and 
my age and exile, it is not likely that we should 
ever meet again, and therefore I give you this 
legacy and remember me by it. Take it home with 
you and let me advise you to abide by it.’ ‘ Does 
your lordship abide by it yourself?’ ‘Ido? ‘If 
you do, my lord, it is but lately. May I beg to 
know what new light or arguments have prevailed 
with you now to entertain an opinion so contrary 
to that which you entertained of that book all the 
former part of your life?’ The bishop replied, 
“We have not time to talk of these things ; but take 

. home the book. I will abide by it, and I recom- 
mend you to do so too.’”—(I. 243.) 


Critics have considered this story alone to be 
insufficient to rebut the presumptions to be drawn 
from Atterbury’s life-long public professions; but 
Dr. Maty is strangely corroborated by a MS. note 
of Dr. Birch’s (British Museum, Ayscough Cat. 
4326, B 198), dated “ Wednesday evening, June 5, 
1751:” 

“Dr. Heberden told me that Lord Bolingbroke 
had assured him that Bishop Atterbury made no 
mystery of his infidelity with regard to Christianity, 
frankly declaring to his lordship very often that he 


believed nothing of it, and thought that no other 
man of sense did.” 


It is well known that Sheffield’s epitaph on him- 
self, after the confession of scepticism, originally 
concluded — 

Christum adveneror, Deo confido 

Omnipotenti, benevolentissimo, 

Ens entium miserere mei! 

But when, before being inscribed in Westminster 
Abbey, it was submitted to Atterbury as Dean, he 
struck out the reference to Christ. His alleged 
reason was that the word adveneror was not strong 
enough to be applied to him. But if Atterbury 
were himself sceptical, the erasure is much more 
intelligible. 


BACA. 


Tux Rev. James De Normandie, one of our American 
brethren, who lately visited Baca, thus writes :— 
After riding through some valleys of oppressive 
heat, we came to one suggestive of sweetest rest. 
Its shady retreats, its rills trickling like tear-drops 
from the dark-shadowing rocks; its caves, the lurk- 
ing-places of Bedouins; its sacred memories, make 
it a place fordreamiest meditation. It is supposed 
to have suggested the eighty-fourth Psalm, the 
favourite hymn of the mystics and pietists and 
perfectionists. “How amiable are thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth, for the courts of the Lord: my heart and 
my flesh crieth out for the living God. Yea, the 
sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a 
nest for herself, where she may lay her young, even 
thine altars, O Lord of Hosts! Blessed is the man 
whose strength is in Thee, who, passing through 
the valley of Baca, make it a well. They go from 


appeareth before God. A day in Thy courts is 
better than a thousand.” At last we came to an 
open space, where another valley meets the one 
we are in at right angles, Two high peaks stand 
fronting each other at its entrance, and the plain 
made by their confluence is the parcel of ground 
Jacob bought; and, although the gurgling streams 
are near, he could not trust the strange and hostile 
Canaanites, and so dug a well for his own flocks. 
A rude heap of stones marks the spot of the well, 
now filled up within ten or twelve feet of the sur- 
face. There is hardly a doubt that this is the very 
place commemorated by the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria; and reverently we sat down by 
it, for here was the birth-place of the absolute and 
everlasting religion. If I were to build a world- 
temple where the discords of Christendom might 
be stilled, it should not be at Jerusalem, with its 
mass of tradition, and its grand temple worship; 
nor at Bethlehem, with its beginning of the faith; 
nor at Nazareth, with its quiet and untold life; nor 
yet by Galilee’s murmuring waves, with their story 
of the miracles; but at Jacob’s well, still uncovered 
to the bending sky of love, still open for the spirit- 
worship, where wearied men could find the hidden 
spring of everlasting life, and, by the toil of duty 
and prophecy of Jove, scatter the questionings of 
selfishness and the shadow of mortality. 


LIBERTY OF OBEDIENCE. 

(Oscar Crus, in the Liberal Christian.) 
THAT the highest freedom comes only as we most 
implicitly obey, is true of our mental and spiritual 
relations as well as of our physical relations. There 
are physical Jaws, there are also mental and 
spiritual laws, We are free in body when we obey 


physical laws; and we are frea in mind and spirit 
when we obey mental and spiritual laws, The only 
way in which we can acquire a systematic mental 
culture is by conformity to the laws of the mind. 
Let an unlettered rustic attempt to grapple with 
the great problems in any department of know- 
ledge, and he fails because he has not conformed to 
those laws of the mind which command a carefuy 
culture of the mental powers. But with the philo- 
sopher it is different. He began in early youth a 
course of mental culture. He began with things 
plain and simple, and went on step by step, in 
accordance with the laws of mind, until he was 
able to grapple with problems the most abstract 
and complex. He now finds himself freed from 
those limitations with which the unlearned are 
hedged in. He has obeyed the laws of his mental 
being, and now finds that those laws work for his 
advancement and happiness. He has freedom from 
error, from superstition, from bigotry, from all 
forms of mental slavery. 

The same truth holds good in our spiritual life. 
Every man bas a feeling of obligation to do what 
he thinks is right. He cannot get rid of this feel- 
ing. If he disobeys it heis a slave to sorrow and 
remorse. If he obeys it he is free. Every man 
feels within him divine longings for all things true 
and beautiful and good; he has a quenchless thirst 
for nearer communion with the Infinite Spirit of 
holiness and love. If he feeds these longings with 
the truth and beauty and goodness that are all 
about us in the world of matter and the world of 
mind, if his thirst leads him to quaff from the rich 
streams of goodness and love that God sendeth 
over all His works, then there comes in upon his 
soul such grand peaceas no tongue can tell, and ha 
walks in the glorious liberty of the children of God- 

A man who desires to get a well developed 
physical body gives to that body good food and 
careful culture. A diet of bran and sawdust will 
scarcely make him able to wield the axe and the 
sledge-hammer. So if he would have a noble spirit 
he must partake of spiritual food, and put his spirit 
into suitable conditions for its growth. Spiritual 
food does not consist of dogmas concerning a 
wrathful God, who consigns to endless woe the 
beings whom He has brought into life with natures 
“utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil”; 
but rather in thoughts of God’s goodness and 
justice, in a sincere desire to make truth and 
purity manifest in the individual life, in a 


glad confidence in our human nature, which 
He has made a little lower than the angels, 
and crowned with glory and honour. The only 
condition of the soul which can lead to true 
growth and freedom is that reverent, profound 
confidence in truth which shall make us seek it, 
and accept it when found, even if it runs counter 
to ali that we have held to be sacred. When we 
obey this law of the spirit we get freedom of the 
spirit, freedom from sin, from unhappy doubting, 
from bad thoughts of God and humanity, from that 
foolish weakness which seeks to put a priest, or a 
creed, or a book between the soul and God. 

So, in all the relations of our being, obedience 
gives us true liberty. Liberty comes not by 
annulling, not by transgressing it, not by evading 
it, but by obeying it. Obedience brings us into 
harmony wiih law, into near communion with Him 
in whom we live and move and have our being, 
who is the source of all law. 


A MALAGASY PRAYER. 


Tux Christian World, and other papers of the same 
class, have recently had glowing accounts of the 
impulse which has been given to Christianity in 
Madagascar, by the new Queen having inaugurated 
her reign with the total abolition of idolatry and the 
nominal adoption of the religion of the missionaries. 
In the speech which she made at her coronation 
she said with regard to “praying,” as the profession 
of Christianity is designated :—“ This is what I say 
unto you, below the skies, concerning praying; 
there is no compulsion and there is no prevention, for 
God made you.” Her majesty seems at least to 
understand the principle of religious liberty as well 
as some nearer home; and judging from a prayer 
used by the original inhabitants of the island, ag 
given in the Freethinking Christian’s Magazin: (ii. 87), 
we should be inclined to think that, under proper 
guidance, much might be made of them/in the way 
of true religion. It runs thus: 

“Oh, Eternal! have pity on me because I am 
transitory. Oh, Infinite! because I am but an atom. 
Oh, Almighty! because Iam weak. Oh, Source of 
Life! because I am drawing near the graye, Oh, 
Thou who seest all things! because I am in dark- 
ness. Oh, All-bounteous! because I am poor. Oh, 
All-sufficient ! because I am nothing.” 


atten 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
FACES IN THE FIRE. 


LEWIS CARROLL, 
Tux night creeps onward, sad and slow; 


In these red embers’ dying glow 
The forms of fancy come and go, 


An island-farm—broad seas of corn, 
Stirred by the wandering breath of morn— 
The happy spot where | was born. ~ 


The picture fadeth in its place ; 
Amid the glow J seem to trace 
The shifting semblance of a face. 


?Tis now a little childish form— 
Red lips for kisses pouted warm— 
And elf-locks tangled in the storm. 


*Tis now a grave and gentle maid, 
At her own beauty half afraid, 
Shrinking, and willing to be stayed. 


Oh, time was young, and life was warm, 
When first I saw that fairy form, 
Her dark hair tossing in the storm, 


And fast and free these pulses played, 
When last I met that gentle maid— 
When last her hand in mine was laid. 


Those locks of jet are turned to gray, 
And she is strange and far away — 
That might have been mine own to-day— 


That might have been mine own, my dear, 
Through many and many a happy year— 
That might have sat beside me here. 


Ay, changeless through the changing scene, 
The ghostly whisper rings between, ae 
The dark refrain of “might have been.” 
The race is o'er I might haverun, 
The deeds are past I might have d mi 
And sere the wreath I might have won, 

Sunk in the last faint flickering blaze, 

The vision of departed days — 


Is vanished even as I gaze. eA | 
The pictures with their ruddy Hight , 
_ Are changed to dust .and white, = 


And I am left alone with night. = 


eo ae 
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GOOD FRIDAY IN MONACO. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the English Independent, who 
arrived at this little princedom on the afternoon of 
Good Friday, gives a curious account of the way 
in Which it was being kept, from which we abridge 
what follows:—The aspect of the place differed 
little from that of other days. The gambling-house 
was open, and the rooms were as crowded as usual. 
On entering the parish church, however, we found 
it almost in darkness. Every ornament had been 
removed; the high altar and all the pillars were 
draped in black cloth, and the windows were 
covered up to shut out daylight. ‘lhe church is 
very large, and contains three or four side chapels. 
From one of these a faint light glimmered, and 
showed a few men and women devoutly kneeling 
in prayer. This chapel, from which the altar and 
confessional had been taken away, represented the 
Garden of Gethsemane. Large branches of olives, 
some eight or ten feet high, had been cut down 
and planted in it. Palms, cypresses, and long 
grass, and soft moss, with here and there a small 
aloe, gave it all the appearance of a real garden. 
The brook Kedron was there, and the domes of 
Jerusalem were seen in the distance. At the foot 
of one of the olives were three figures, representing 
Peter, James, and John asleep; and at some distance 
from them was Christ himself, in an attitude of 
prayer, with the cup by his side. The faint light 
of a lamp was so arranged as to give a kind of 
moonlight appearance to the scene. The private 
chapel of the palace, belonging to the Prince of 
Monaco, was laid out as another garden, that of 
Joseph of Arimathea ; and great taste was displayed 
in the arrangement of the choice flowering plants 
and fragrant shrubs. The whole end of the church 
in front of the altar was occupied by an enormous 
block of marble, out of which was hewn the new 
tomb, and a figure representing the body of Christ 
was lying init. A third scene was represented in 
the Church of the Pénitents Noirs; but, as the 
entrance to this building was guarded by two men, 
essed as Roman soldiers, with drawn swords, we 
were unable to see what it was. ‘Ihe few wor- 
shippers appeared to belong to that small number 
of truly pious Catholics to be found in every 
country; but they took no part in the evening’s 
performance. Later at night the procession com- 
menced, and all the scenes in the passion of our 
Lord were enacted with a scandalous levity, and 
the mockery of the whole tragedy became inex- 
pressibly shocking. 
At eight o’clock a drum began to beat, and a 
band of Koman soldiers, headed by a centurion, 
and a standard-bearer carrying the Roman ensign, 
and followed by a crowd of men, women, and 
children, marched up to the palace, and thence 
through every street of the town; after this all 
was quiet again for more than an hour. But about 
ten o’clock the procession started again from the 
church, and proceeded to the private chapel of the 
castle. Everybody and everything mentioned in 
Scripture in connection with the Crucifixion were 
here imitated, and Christ himself had four or five 
representatives. Over the first the figure of an 
angel was carried, presenting him with the bitter 
cup. ‘ihe disciples were dressed in white tunics, 
and crimson scarfs round their waists. Judas was 
among them, tossing his money-bag in the air, and 
followed by a rabble with swords and staves. Peter 
brandished a sword near Malchus, and pretended 
to cut off his ear; but the healing appeared for- 
gotten, for he walked through the rest of the 
procession, holding a handkerchief to his head, 
which had been partially steeped in blood. A large 
wooden cock figured at the top of a long pole, and 
was carried by a boy dressed in black. Around 
this first Christ were a number of little children, 
dressed as fairies, with wings and crowns, probably 
meant for the legion of angels. A second Christ 
followed with his hands tied behind him, Herod, 
with a crown of gold on his head, and a crimson 
mantle, covered with stars, on his shoulders, rode 
on horseback, amidst a troop of Jews and Komans, 
armed with swords and sticks, and a band of music 
accompanied him. ‘lhen came Caiaphas, the high- 
priest, l’ontius | ilate, washing his hands, Barabbas 
the robber, &c., each in appropriate costume ; and 
after these a third Christ, bending under the weight 
of a huge cross, and with him st. John and his lamb 
and a number of legendary personages, of whom 
it was difficult to iad the meaning. ‘Ihe 
most revolting figure of all was a coarse-looking 
man, who represented Christ with the crown of 
thorns on his head and the great drops of blood on 
his face. Nothing could be more painful to witness 
than this man’s efforts to assume an expression of 
sorrow and suffering, while his companions were 
joking him on his unsuccessful attempts. he 
curried a reed in his hand, and the Cyrenian walked 
by his side bearing across. | ittle children followed 
him with the hammer, nails, sponge, vinegar, and 
‘the three “arys brought up the rear, dressed 
in deep mourning, and wearing long crape veils. 
To play the part of one of these Marys is the ambi- 
tion of every girl in Vonaco, it tees. believed that 
me great piece of good fortune will happen to one 
the three before the next Good Friday comes 
nd. ‘Iheir part was, of course, to weep behind 
cross; but their suppressed laughter between 
their feigned tears showed that the performance 


was as much a comedy for them as for their male 
companions. The actors were lighted by torches, 


and on leaving the palace, where they remained | 


about a quarter of an hour, they proceeded to 
parade the streets of Monaco, and finished by 
returning to the Church of the Pénitents Noirs, in 
which a grave had been prepared, and where at a 
late hour of the night the burial scene was enacted. 
Here, | believe, also took place a representation of 
the Temptation, with Adam and Eve, and the 
serpent; but we did not get into the building. 
The crowd was very great, and we had seen enough 
and more than enough for one night. 

Jt is only just to the Catholic clergy to add that 
not a single priest took part in the ceremony, that 
it is universally condemned by them, and that the 
Bishop of Nice has done all in his power to get it 
discontinued, 


ORIENTAL DRUNKARDS. 


From M. De Gobineau’s book on the “Religions 
and Philosophies of Central Asia,” it seems that 
the Orientals are as fond of physical as they are of 
moral intoxication. Drunkenness is, indeed, the 
radical vice of the Asiatics. In spite of sumptuary 
laws and the positive prohibitions of the Koran, the 
immoderate indulgence in fermented liquors is uni- 
versal, Priests as well as princes, the guardians of 
church and of state, devote their nights to the was- 
sail-bow]. Women, too, of all classes, from the ladies 
of the palace to the girls of the bazaer, have their 
merry drinking-bouts, which they prolong till after 
midnight or until the “cold tea,’ as brandy is 
euphemistically called, has left them dead drunk on 
the carpets of the seraglio. It is not because it 
tickles his palate that the Oriental drinks spirituous 
liquor ;, the taste is by no means pleasing to him, 
and hé gulps it down as one would swallow a bitter 
medicine, with grimaces of disgust. It is the bliss 
of stupefaction that he seeks, and consequently 
prefers those beverages which produce this effect 
in the shortest time. There are multitudes of 
Persian scholars, famous for erudition, eager for 
knowledge, and with a keen relish for the most 
refined intellectual pleasures, who, nevertheless, 
seldom pass a night without intoxication. 
pee PS et shes 


BAPTISTS AND FLOWERS. 


A sHorT time since the Freeman having made 
some sharp remarks on the Rev. T. T. Lynch, of 
Mornington Chapel, for taking a bunch of flowers 
into the pulpit one Sunday morning, he thus 
alluded to the subject in a recent lecture on “ John 
Foster”: “Baptists dislike flowers. Jt took me 
some time to discover why. At last [ hit upon the 
solution, thus: a flower is a pretty thing that likes 
to be sprinkled, and Baptists think their babe sought 
not to be sprinkled. Now the way in which proof 
was given last year that Vaptists dislike flowers 
will be shown by introducing you to the breakfast 
table of Mr. Watercress. Mr. Watercress was a 
most good-natured and respectable man. He and 
his family were at breakfast. He took up the 
leading journal of the Baptists, called the Freeman, 
and he exclaimed, ‘ Well, what next, | wonder ?’ 
Said Mrs. Watercress, ‘What is the matter? 
‘Why, said he, ‘ Here’s Mr. Mornington been taking 
a bunch of flowers into the pulpit and preaching 
with them in his hand throughout the sermon.’ 
‘What a goose!’ says the lady. ‘then she said, 
‘T wonder whether it was one of those big warm- 
ing-pan nosegays we!sometimes see in the windows.’ 
‘No doubt it was.’ said Vr. Watercress, and taking 
up one of the large breakfast plates, he goes to his 
parlour door, puts the plate to his breast, and walks 
in a stately manner to the head of the table to re- 
present the passage of Mr. Vornington from the 
vestry to the pulpit, with all the little W atercresses 
laughing. It is quite a pleasant scene. ‘Ihe same 
evening there were two ladies taking tea together, 
and having a little talk over their tea, as ladies do 
sometimes. 1hese were Miss !’epper and her friend 
Miss Soft. Now \ iss l’epper exclaimed, in quite an 
awful tone, ‘Cain redivinux/’? which means Cain come 
back again. ‘ W hat do you mean, my dear Miss I'ep- 
per ?’ says Miss Soft, horrified and yet gratified at such 
an exclamation. ‘Why,’ said she, ‘as if millinery 
and gold rings were not enough, here has Mr. 
Mornington been bringing flowers into the very 
pulpit. Only a Cain would present God an 
offering of flowers. Oh, 7 want no rose but the 
Rose of Sharon? ‘Then said Miss Soft, looking as 
wise as an owl, ‘TI think the less we see of od 
anywhere else the more we see of him in the 
Kible’ Now that is the exact reverse of John 
Foster’s principle, His principle was this: the 
more you see of tiod in the world the more you 
see him in the Hible. te was a special lover of 
flowers, particularly of the minute and retiring 
ones, because though he was in a real sense great, 
he felt himself to be a minute, and he was a re- 


tiring man” | ‘ 


LIFE. 


Tun following curious cento, contributed to th> 
San Francisco Times, shows at least that our poets 
have found their way to California. 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an 


hour ? Young. 
Life’s a short summer, man a flower. Dr. Johnson 
By turn we catch the vital breath and 

die— Pope. 


The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh! Prior. 

To be, is better far than not to be, Sewel. 

Though all man’s life may seem a 
tragedy ; 

But light cares speak when mighty 
griefs are dumb, 

The bottom is but shallow whence 
they come, Raleigh. 
Your fate is but the common fateof all; Longfellow. 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall. Southwell. 

Nature toeachallots his propersphere; Congreve. 
Fortune mekes folly her peculiar care; Churchill. 
Custom does often reason overrule, Rochester. 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. Armstrong. 
Live well; how long or short, permit 


Spenser, 


Danie?. 


to heaven ; Milton. 
They who forgive most shall be most 
forgiven. Bailey. 


Sin may be clasped so close we cannot 


see its face, Trench. 
Vile intercourse, where virtue has no 

place. Somerville, 
Then keep each passion down, how- 

ever dear ; Thompson. 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and 

tear. Byron. 
Her sensual snares let faithless Plea- 

sure lay, Smollet, 


With craftandskill,to ruin and betray; Crabbe.: 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to 

rise. Massinger. 
We masters grow of all that wedespise. Cowley. 
Then, I renounce that impious self- 


esteem 5 Beattie. 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a 

dream. Cowper: 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis 

brave, Davenant:. 
The paths of glory Jead but to the 

grave. Gray, 
What is ambition? —’tis a glorious 

cheat !— Willis. 


Only destructive tothe braveand great. Addison. 

What’s all the gaudy glitter of acrown? Dryden. 

The way to bliss lies not on beds of 
down. 

How long we live, not years, but 
actions tell ; 

That man lives twice who lives the 
first life well. 

Make then, while yet ye may, your 
God your friend, 

Whom Christians worship, yet not 
comprehend. 

The trust that’s given guard, and to 


Quarles, 
Watkins, 
Herrick.’ 
Mason’ 


Hilt, 


yourself be just ; Dana. 
For, live we how we can, yet die we 
must. Shakspeare. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—T he Fev. J. Freeston, 
of Rochdale, has received, and accepted, an invita- 
tion to become the minister of the congregation at; 
tlackley, and will enter upon his duties in August 
next. : 

BaNBRIDGE: ORDINATION.—The Rev. John Mis- 
kimmin, who, a month or two ago, completed his 
course at the Home Missionary Board, having 
received a unanimous call from the Second Non- 
subscribing Congregation at Manbridge, was or- 
dained on ‘luesday, the 30th of )\ arch, by the 
Presbytery of Antrim. ‘he service was com- 
menced by the Kev. John Porter, followed by the 
Rey. &. C. Nelson, of Downpatrick, who explained 
and defended | resbyterian ordination, and the 
right of the people to choose their own pastors, 
especially as carried out by the Presbytery of 
Antrim ever since its formation—now nearly a 
century and a half ago. He went on to show that 
the l'resbytery had never imposed tests and 
confessions of faith on their licentiates and 
ministers, but left them, as well as their con- 
gregations, perfectly free to inquire and judge for 
themselves, and to maintain their own views of 
divine truth. Although the Il’resbytery had 
neither directly nor indirectly interfered in their 
selection, he felt confident that he might con- 
gratulate them on the choice they at length had 
made. Mr. Miskimmin was sprung irom a 
talented family; he was son of a late valued elder 
of the t'resbytery ; and there was every reascn to 
believe that he would prove a devoted and useful 
minister of the Gospel. Mr. Miskimmin, in 
repeating his acceptance of the call, made an 
earnest and admirable statement of his purposes 
and hopes; and the people having raised their 
hands in testimony of their adherence to the call, 
Mr. Nelson offered the ordination prayer, and 
the choir sang the ordination hymn; after which 
the members of I’'resbytery welcomed him with 


the right hand of Christian fellowship, and with 
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assurance of their advice and aid. The Rev. 
William Napier, of Clough, then delivered an 
excellent practical charge to the young minister 
and his flock, and concluded with prayer. After- 
wards the Presbytery were joined by several 
members of the First Banbridge, as well as by 
those of the Second Congregation; and a very 
agreeable evening was spent. 

Brirast: THE Domestic Misston.—On Tuesday 
evening the annual meeting was held in the Mis- 
sion House. There was a large attendance of 
friends and supporters:—Rev. J. Scott Porter; 
Michael Andrews, Esq.; John Campbell, Esq. ; 
Andrew M‘Mechan, Esq.; Wm. Spackman, Esq. ; 
Jas. M. Darbishire, Esq. ; Herbert Darbishire, Esq. ; 
Rey. John Jellie; Henry Bruce, Esq.; Samuel D. 
Freud, Esq.; Wm. Shaw, Esq.; Thomas Agnew, 
Esq.; A. OD, Taylor, Esq., &c. The Rev. John Scott 
Porter presided. Mr. James M. Darbishire read the 
annual report, which showed that the work of the 
mission has been carried on regularly and satisfac- 
torily during the year. Besides the Missionary’s 
own labours the Ladies’ Committee had met 
monthly ; the Evening Sewing Class, under Mrs. 
Moncrief (the Bible woman), had been conducted 
weekly with a better attendance than during any 
previous winter, and the Clothing Society was 
prosperous. Grateful reference was made to the 
late Rev. W. Bruce. The treasurer’s account (Female 
Mission) for the half-year ending 31st March last 
was submitted, from which it appeared there was 
a balance in hand at that date of £22. 18s. 83d. 
The Rey. T. Bowring then read his report, which 
gave an interesting review of the missionary ope- 
rations during the year in connexion with the 
mission. The usual resolutions were then pro- 
posed and carried, the Rev. T. Bowring, Rev. John 
Jellie, Messrs. Michael Andrews, M‘Mechan, Camp- 
bell, H. Darbishire, Taylor, Bruce, and Spackman 
taking part in the proceedings, which closed with 
prayer. 

Dunprr.—* Mr. John Davidson, Writer,” of this 
town, whom we have had occasion before to intro- 
duce to the notice of our readers, seems to be 
growing, if possible, more exceedingly mad against 
our simple faith; and we cannot help thinking that 
if his knowledge of the law is no greater than that 
which he displays of the gospel, his clients {must 
fare badly at his hands. In one of his recent letters 
to the Dundee Courier, these are a few of the choice 
things which his Christian humility and charity 
Jead him to utter against a form of belief which 
was that of Milton, Newton, and Locke, and which 
he must be aware is now cherished by thousands 
of minds as well qualified, perhaps, to judge 
fairly and conscientiously as his own. It is 
a “cold, cruel creed.” “It would be well if 
this horrid heresy could be summarily sup- 
pressed.” “Unitarianism is a lie.” “What then can 
be thought of sinners who openly deny Christ’s 
divinity, as Unitarians do? They are worse than 
the Devil, for he publicly acknowledged the divinity 
of the Saviour when he dwelt on earth, and it is 
confessed by all the hosts of hell. Unitarians 
wilfully shut their eyesto the truth, and deliberately 
prefer damnation ; for whosoever refuses to believe 
in the divine Sonship of Christ must inevitably 
perish.” “Countless will be the assembly at His 
judgment seat, but in all the world there will not 
be a single Unitarian. The deluded creatures now 
called Unitarians will then see to their dismay that 
Christ is ‘God manifest in the flesh’”” After these 
specimens of Dundee orthodoxy, we think our 
readers will feel with us how desirable it is that 
our friends there should be furnished at once with 
the funds which they require for the erection of a 
church, in which ignorance like that of Mr. Davidson 
may be enlightened, and unreasoning bigotry such 
as his be converted into Christian meekness and 
charity. With this view, we may say that we 
shall double our own donation, and we hope that 
many others will be induced to do the same, and 
let it be seen at least that ours is not a faith so 
feeble as to be “summarily suppressed.” 

Prrtu.—After having been excluded from two 
lecture halls in this town, the local committee 
secured another for a lecture from the Unitarian 
minister of Dundee, on Wednesday, the 14th inst. 
There was a large attendance, the hall being quite 
filled. Discussion was invited as usual. One 
gentleman requested to be allowed to engage in 
prayer, as his contribution to the discussion. As 
soon as Mr. Williamson can get time he will 
attempt a Sunday service in Perth, which is much 
desired by our new friends there. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT. 
Hinckley and Crewe.—Weat week. 


WHAT TO DO WITH CHURCH RATES. 


_To the Editors.—Probably all your readers know 
that the payment of Church rates is no longer 
enforced by law. If collected at all they will be 
so on the voluntary principle, depending solely on 
the free will and consent of ratepayers. Most 
Dissenters will cease now to pay Church rates. To 
such let me suggest that they pay the amount of 
their usual Church rate to the managers of their 
own chapels. There are, doubtless, many of 


our old meeting-houses requiring a little attention 
of that kind which can only be given by the 
aid of money. What, then, could we do better with 
the money which the Legislature gives us the free 
use of, than to apply it to purposes which our 
hearts sanction? Nor should the now free-will 
offering be less ample than the past compulsory 
Church rate. I believe that churchwardens are 
intending to make an early application for the rate 
this year. It is, therefore, all the more necessary 
that we should be so far on our guard as not to be 
betrayed into that false charity which helps what 
we regard as a Church founded on—or, at least, 
teaching—error, while we neglect that true charity 
which begins at home.—Believe me, yours truly, 
W. Ropiyson. 
Mount Pleasant, Crewkerne, April 12, 1869 


AN YOU BELIEVE? A 4 pp. Tract 

on Endless Torments. By Dr. THAYER, of America. 
ls. 6d. per 100, from Rev. H. Williamson, Lochee, Dundee. 
M\HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: KE. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 
Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association, 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 

the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
* God in the Universe,” and ‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lstterad, 1s. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.'I. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson 


OME PAGH 'THKACIS.—A SPECIMEN 
i Packet of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d. 

OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaraLoguE 
J of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application as above, enclosing stamp. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Cheltenham :—On Sunday evening, a sermon by the 
Rev. John Robberds, B.A., on ‘‘Soundness of Faith.” 
Dob Lane, Failsworth.— On Sunday, annual 
sermons. Preachers—afternoon, Rev. Brooke Her- 

ford; evening, Rev. James Drummond, B.A. 

Hyde: Grr Oross.—On Sunday, school sermons, 
morning and evening, by the Rey. C, C, Col. 

Manchester: Domestic Missron.—Sermons, in aid 
of the funds at Cross-street and Platt Chapels, on 
Sunday. 

Manchester: UppEeR BRooK-STREET.—Morning and 
evening, on Sunday next, sermons, by the Rev. James 
Black, M.A., and collections for the Lower Mosley- 
street Schools. 

Salford: Forp-sTREET.—Sunday-school sermons next 
Sunday. Preacher for the morning, at 10-45, Rey. A. 
Rushton ; evening, at 6-30, Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A. 

SHEFFIELD.—On Sunday morning and evening 
school sermons by Rey. Chas. L. Corkran. 


Births. 

FALLOWS.—On the 14th inst., at 17, Durham-street, 
Elswick Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the wife of W. L. 
Fallows, of a daughter. ‘ 

PAYNE.—On the 19th inst., the wife of the Rey. Alfred 
Payne, of Wilmslow, of a daughter. 


+ 
Marriages, 
BURTON—LEECH.—On the 14th inst., at Hyde Chapel, Gee 

Cross, by the Rey. Charles Beard, B.A., of Liverpool, 
assisted by the Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross, 
Frederick Burton, Esq., of Tyldesley, to Harriet, second 
daughter of the late John Leech, Esq., of Gorse Hall, 

Staly bridge, and Kensington Palace Gardens, London. 


JACKSON—ROYLE.—On the Mth inst., at Cross-street 
Unitarian Chapel, by the Rey. James Drummond, BiA., 
Mr. William Jackson, to Miss Alice Royle, both of Lower 
Mosley-street Schools. 

JAPP—GENN. — STAHLKNECHT—GENN.—On the 15th 
inst.,at Hope-street Church, Liverpool, by the Rev. Charles 
Wickstead, B.A., Mr. John Japp to Margaret Hawke; and 
Mr. J. F. Theodor Stahlknecht to Ellen Mary Lins, daugh- 
ters of Mr. J. H. Genn, 


Deaths: 

BARRATT.—On the 17th inst., at his residence, Birkdale 
Park, Southport, in his 82nd year, Joseph Barratt, Esq., 
late of Newton Heath, Manchester. 

M‘CANCE.—On the I4th inst.,at Woodbourne, Dunmurry, in 
the 44th year of his age, John M‘Cance, eldest son of the 
late William M‘Cance, £sq., of Suffolk. 

OATES.—On the 17th inst., at Carr House, Meanwood, near 
Leeds, Mary Oates, aged 86 years. 


HE Misses SMALLFIELD’S SCHOOL 
RE-OPENS on Monday, May 2rd, 18°9. 
83, Kensington Gardens Square, Bayswater, 
London, W. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY eg address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ce » 7 slow. 
eon ae ore Meee to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London Tnivereity, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL 
NOTTINGHA M.—Established, 1864, 

The new House and Schoolreom, designed expressly for 
educational purposes, are now ready for the reception of an 
additionalnumber of BOARDERS. Cricket-field, gymnasium, 
and workshop attached. The course of instruction in Lan- 
guages, History, Mathematics, and Natural Science is un- 
usually thorough and complete. A detailed prospectus may 
be had on application. ; 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

Notr.—Four of Mr. Smith’s occasional pupils have already 
been prepared by him specially for the London B.A. degree, 
and in each instance with success. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY, — An 


English Lady, long accustomed to Tuition, residing in 
Stuttgart for the education of her daughter, aged 17, wishes to 
receive into her family three or four Young Ladies, whose 
education she would superintend. She is assisted by a resident 
German governess and first-rate masters. Musical studies at 
home, or at the Conservatorium. The arranzements of the 
home are planned, as far as it is possible, with reference to 
English life and habits. Terms moderate. Mrs. Phipson 
will bein England early in May for a fortnight, and could 
take charge of any young lady who — be placed with her. 

References to Dr. Carpenter, F.R.S., 56, Regent’s Park-road, 
London, N.W.; Mathew Hill, Esq., Heath House, near Bris- 
tol; and Arthur Ryland, Esq., Birmingham.—Address, Mrs. 
PHIPSON, 56, Regent’s Park-road, London, N.W. 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
ISTORY of the HEBREW NATION 
Be AT sor ot erpbe 
By SAMUEL SHARPE, Author of The History of Eg: C. 
ye’ London: J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square” 


ly Accepted by H. M. the Queen. 
OD SPEED THE GALATEA, 18 


stamps. New National Song, by A. B. ALLEN, with 
chorus, ad ib. London: Joseph Williams, 24, Berners-street. 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY 

SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE.—Now Reapy, 

the VOLUME FOR 1868. 

Handsomely bound in cpr aciges, &c., &c., 1s. 6d. per vel. 

Ditto ditto _ gilt. 1 28.00. 4, 

Orders should be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert 

Square, Manchester; or to Mr. E. T. WHITIIELD, 178, 


Strand, London, — 


eee 
« J oS ) 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIL OrpzErs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
1, Kersal Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
Post office orders should be on the Manchester Central 


fice. 

- JUST PUBLISHED, 
PPRAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 

SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
ert be had at these prices, post free, from the Author, 
ress, 


to 


1, KersaL TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: Hamilton and Co. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson 
WRIGHT, Kstate Agent, Auctioneer, 
i@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. . 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
é Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


OMFOKT IN WALKING. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a Visit to inspect his im- 
roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pall Mal, Market-street. = 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


| PG AND TIMMIS are selling 

CUTLERY of the best quality, Electro-plated §; 5 

Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-class House FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, &c., at their Fstablishment, ~ 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 

Ca P. ROBERTS, PLUMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DECORATO. 

136, SI. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecour 

Chapel. Estimates given for General Repiirs. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, * 
BRON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000, 

Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates, 
2nd. A detalied financial statement given every year, 
3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street and Fountain- 
streer, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. ay. 


~ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


hrm + 


1s. 6d. 


INNER S Ho Seater 
Quarter casks, £10. 10s.; Octaves, £5. 10s. nett. 
3. J. HERFORD, 174, Cooper-street, 


Vicuy WATER, 
86s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES. 
THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 


Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


SMITH & COMPANY, 


jens S 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER...........+4++26, Market-street, 


Liverpool ...e10csccteeeve - 11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ....... weeedy ae hres 28, High-street. 


Valuable Books.—The Valuable and Interesting Library of 

the late J. Harland, Esq., F.S A., containing books of 
General Literature, but especially rich in those of Anti- 

uarian Research, the resultof Mr. Harland’s well-known 
literary labours in the elucidation of Lancashire History and 
Customs. Itis also enriched with numerous Manuscri 
Additions, which render the whole unique and valuable. — 
There is also probably the Largest Collection ever made of — 
Sore! Works and Manuscript, both jient and 
modern, q 


ME. MARSHALL respectfully announces 


that he is honoured wit Fann we 
cashire, to SELL 
the 11th and 12th 


t 


‘ 
4 


br: 

Be 

histories, and other works connecte 
neighbourhood, Antiquarian Society Works, Chethi 
Works, Early English Text Society publications. 
Glossarium, 7 vols.; set of large folios 
records, printed for the Government ; 
aoe collection of works on shorthand, 

and valuable works.—Catalogues, 


Fae 6d. 
from the Auctioneer, 7, John Dalton-street, 
at the salerooms, on the 10th May, when 

on view.—Sale to commence each day at ele 
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OMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN-ST, 

fepposite Upper Medlock- street), HULME, 

The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
May 2nd, by the Rev. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 

Morning service at a quarier to eleven—Subject, ‘‘ Wedded 
Life One .ife.”_ Eveniug service at half-past six—Subject, 
* How to make Little do the Work of Much.” 

Collections will bs made after each service. 

Friends are earnestly invited to attend. 


OMMISSION STREET, BOLTON. 


SCHOOL SERMONS, on Sunday next, May 2nd. Preacher, 
Rev. 8. A.STEINTHAL. Service in the a'ternoon at three, 
ene ed at half-past six o’clock. Collections in aid of 

e Funds. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION, 


ANNUAL MEETING, 1869. 

The Rey. 8. A. STEINTHAL, of Manchester, will preach 
the ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of this Society, on Sunday 
the 9th May, in the morning, at Little Portland-street Chapel 
(service to commence at a quarter past eleven); aud in the 
evening, at the Free Christian Church, Clarence Koad, Kentish 
Town (service to commence at half-past six). 

A COLLEUCIION will be made after each service. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at University Hall, 
Gordon Square, on the following evening, Monday, the 10th 


May. 
2 The Rignt Hon. the LORD MAYOR, M.P., in the chair. 
The chair to be taken at seven o’clock. 


OTTRAM.— SUNDAY SCHOOL 

SERMONS, May 9th, 1869.— Afternoon preacher, 

Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS, of Dukinfield; Evening, Rev. H. BE. 

DOWSO ¥, B.A., of Gee Cross. Collections after each sermon 
in aid of School and Trust Funds. 


WV SSTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 


ON. 

The S) MEETING of this Society will be held, in 
May-street Chapel, Taunton, on Wednesday, May 5th, 1869. 
‘Service ak at 12 o’clock) will be introduced by the Rev. 
J.EDWIN ODGER4, M.A., of Bridgewater, and a Sermon 
fon by the Rey. J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., 
0! nm. 

A Collation will be provided in the Schoolroom by the 
“Taunton congregation at balf-past two o’clock, and at six 
there will be a Tea Meeting; after which addresses will be 
delivered by Ministers and others in the mee } 

The Chair to be taken by the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES, of 


Bristol. 
URNLEY. — MECHANICS’ INSTI- 
TUTION. 
.._ On May 9th, 1869, the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., of 
Manchester, will preach Two SERMONS in behalf of the 


:Sabbath-school. Service, in the afternoon at half-past two; 
. and evening at six o’clock. 


ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL MEETING wil be held at Radley’s Hotel, 
- on Wednesday evening, the 19th May. 


PARRIS, of Tavistock. 

The Anniversary TEA PARTY will be held on Monday, 
bac 10th, at five o’clock. 

The Kev. T. Parris, Rey. J. K. Applebee, of London, and 
other ministers and friends will take part in the business of 


the meeting. 

£ hme Thirty-fifth ANNUAL MEERTING 
of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION will be held 

at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields, London, on Thursday morning, May 20th. The Rev. 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A.,in the Chair. Breaktast at 

half-past eight o’clock.—Tick~ts, 2s. each. 


STEWARDS: 
Frederic Allen, F.H. Jones, 
R. Bartrai P.M. Higginson, A. Vitford, 


R. Keating, F. Withail. 


UNDEE UNILARIAN CHURCH. 
Subscriptions from the friends of thecause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on bebalf of the Building Fund. 
~The present meeting place (a public hall) ¢ sts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation 
which is purely of a sionary character, could be reliev 
of this expense. the cause would be nearly self-supporting. 
Last year £104 were raised for congregational purposes. 
About £1,500 will be needed. 


N. M. Tayler, 


Subscriptions advertised. nto voscanss olen O 

, oa Ralph, Halifax .. Seneeee ae «. 200 

a? > . J. Robberds, B.A., Cheltenham wep anasd 

‘Mrs. Watson, London ............ 800 

Rev. W. Gaskell, M.A. (2nd donation) 010 0 

T. U. and C. Brock ehurst, Macclesfi Jd 500 
ibscriptions will be thankfully receive Wy Mr. H.C. 

‘Treasurer, Ferubrae, Dundee; and Key. H. WIL-* 


, Lochee, Dundee. 


BRtrise AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ANC 


ASSOCIATION, 

The FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY will be held on 
Wednesday, May 19th, 1869, at Unity Church, High-street, 
Islington. Service, to begin at 12 o’clock, will be introduced 
by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cross, and the 
Anniversary Sermon will be preached by the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU.. After the sermon a Collection will be made 
in aid of the Funds of the Association. 

The MEETING for BUSINESS will then beheld; W. J. 
LAM PORT, Esq.. of Liverpool, President. 

On Thursday, May 20th, the COLLATION will ba held in 
the Large Dining Room of the Crystal Palace, at four p.m., 
under the Presidency of W.J. LAMPOR', Esq. Ticke!s may 
be obtained at the Office of the Association, and of any of the 
Stewards.—Tickets taken before Monday, May 18th, price 
4s. each, exclusive of wine, 

ROBERT B. Capea Hon. Secs. 


ROBERT SPEARS, 
178, Strand, W. 


Qsserr IRON CHURCH. 


Subscriptions acknowledged........+. -- £2386 3 8 
Dewsbury Friends (Card 95) ......... Side colt OnE AS 
James Worthington. Esq., Sale Hall........ 5 0 0 
Mr. Horridge (2ud subscription) ............ 010 6 
Cross-street Fellow-hip, Manchester....... -p -80.0.0 
Sir John Bowring, Exeter ............ reiace Sop Gn UF 

Total received or promised..........£247 4 3 


Further subs:riptions will be thaukfully received hy the 
Rev. GUODWYN BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


NITARIAN WORSHIP AT BLACK- 
POOL AND SCARBOROUGH. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the Missionary Conference, 
an association of Unitarian ministers for missionary purpos 8, 
it wus agreed that an effort should be made tu es ablish 
relig ous services, under Unitarian «uspices, at Blackpool and 
Scarborough, as early as possible in the present year. 

Blackpool and Scarborough are much frequented by Uni- 
tarians during the summer months. For them, as for the 
extension of the cause of liberal Christianity, it is very 
desirable that « free Gospel! should be preached 1n those towns. 

The Committee of the Conference beg earnestly to appeal to 
their Unitarian brethren fer aid in carrying out the above 
object. They need funds to enable them to take the initiatory 


steps. 
e SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq. .........0.0+- howe eK, 7. £10 0 0 
James Hey wood, Esq. (for Blackpool)...... 5 0 0 
Subscriptions will be thaukfully received by the Treasurer, 
the Rev. HENRY M‘KBAN, Oldbury, vear Birmingham; or 
by the Secretary, the Rev. GEORGE FOX, Park-lane, near 
Wigan, from whom any further particulars soe be obtained. 
April 29, 1869, GEORGE FOX, Secretary. 


QOUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church Cd appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
dent that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 


raised, ViZ.: 
ee cesess mas 13 0 


Amount previously advertised .... 


J, B. Shawcross, Southport ........eeeeeeee 5 0 
H. W. Pountney, Esq., Manchester........ 100 
Mrs. Scholes, Manchester ........-.seeeveee 010 0 
John Ashton, Msq., Manchester......+.+00. 100 
John E. Ashton, keq., Manchester.......... 010 0 
Henry Turner, Esq., Manchester .......... 500 
Henry M’Connel, Ksq., Cressbrook Hall, 

TD AYIRY BDF. ./cilac/cvidelecs sins diceeecs adeedleim FLOW) ODO 
A Friend, per Mr. Johnson, Manchester .. 100 
Miss Henry, Ashcombe Park, near Leek .. 3 0 0 
Silas Leigh, Esq., Montom .....-....+eeeee 500 


£349 18 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 
February 15th, 1869. $ 


ODALMING. — The PULPIT of the 
Meadrow Chapel is Vacant.— Information may be 
obtained of the Secretary, Mr. EDWIN ELLIS, Wouverth, 


near Guildford, 
ANTHD, a CERITIFICAIED MIS- 
TRESS, for the Hulton Schools, Bolton.—Applica- 
tions to be addressed to C. J. DARBISHIRKE, Esq., Riviugton, 


near Chorley. 


ARLOUKMAID WANTED, a Unitarian 


preferred; age ot under 25; must be a thoroughly 
competent and experienced servaut, able to wait well at 
table, clean Pare &c., and a good needlewoman. A good 
character is indispeusab e.—Apply, by letter or personally, 
any mo:ning during the ensuiug week, before one o’clock, at 
20, York-terrace, Regent's Park. 


A Lady desires a Ke-engagement as Lady 
HOUSEKEEPER, or COMPANION. She is accus- 
tomed to ths management of servants, 


and can give 
unexceptionab:e references.—S. M., Box 68, Post-oflice, 
Derby. 


gy eer GS ESE SE Ts Se 
A Young Gentleman desires a Situation in 
a MERUHANT or AUCTIONEER’S OF FICE: age 17: 

of Unitarian famity: salary required: references, Reva. ‘I’. W. 
Freckelton, Plymouth, and J. I’. Cooper, Buxton.—Address, 
Bond, Hampten House, Plymouth. 


TENSUICW. Gite O'V "by SOE rar. 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


SHIRE & YORKSHIRE RATL- 
WAY, WESTERN DIVISION. 
ALTERATION OF TRAINS FOK MAY, 1369. 
MANCHESTER, BOLTON, WIGAN, AND SOUTHPORT 
DISTRICT. 

The 12 30 Ba train, Bolton to Manchester, will stop at 
Moses Gate, Halshaw Moor, and Clifton Junction. 

The 12 35 p.m. train, Bolton to Manchester, will leave at L 
or dae will cease stopping at -toneclough, Dixon Fold, 
ifton Junction, and Oldfield Road, 

‘the 6 15 p.m. train, Manchester to Wigan and Southport, 
will leave at 6 30 pm. 

MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 

The 115 and 440 p.m. trains from Liverpool to Wigan, 
Bolton, and Manchester, will leave at 110 aud 435 p.m. 
respectively. 

MANCHESTER, BACUP, ACCRINGTON, AND 
BLACKBURN DISTRICT. 

oo 6 25 a.m. train, Bacup to Manchester, will leave at 
615 a.m. 

The 1L 15 p.m, train, Salford to Bury, will cease running 
forward to Bacup and Accrington on Thursdays. 

MANCHES/VER AND ASHTON BRANCH. 

The 855 a.m. train, Manchester to Stalybridge, will leave 

at 8 50.4.m. 
MANCHESTER, MIDDLETON, AND OLDHAM 
BRANCHES. 
7 ane 715a.m. train, Middleton to Manchester, will ieave at 
am 
¢ ie 130 p.m. train, Oldham to Manchester, will leave at 

> p.m. 

MANCHESTER, pha al es AND TODMORDEN 
STRICT. 

aust 0a.m. train, Manch: ster to Bury, will stop at Newton 

eath, 

The 11 10 p.m. train, Manchester to Rochdale, will cease 
running forward to !odmorJen on Thursdays and Saturdays. 
SUNDAYS. 
¥% ihe 6 0 a.m, train, Manchester to Oldham, will leave at 

a.m. 
if he 6 30 a.m. train, Oldham to Rochdaie, will leave at 
a.m. 

The 70am. train, Rochdale to Bolton, will leave at 6 50a,m. 

? ane 5 30 p.m. train, Bacup to Manchester, will leave at 
0 p.m, 

A new train will Jeave Rochdale for Littleboro’ at 60 p.m., 
returning from Littleboro’ to Rochdale at 7 50 p.m. 

Various other Alterations in the stopping of Trains at the 
Roadside Statious, for particulars of which see the Time Books 
and Bills of the Company. BY ORDER. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 

Manchester, April 28, 1869. 


OUNt VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM.—Established, 1864.. 

The new House and Schoolroom, desi:;ued expressly for 
educational purposes, are now reaiy for the reception of an 
additionalnumber of BOARDERS. Cricket-fleld, gymnasium, 
and workshop attached. The course of instruction in Lan- 
guages, Histury, Mathematics, and Natural Science is un- 
usuaily thorough and complete. A detailed prospectus may 
be had on application. 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

Nore.—Four of Mr. Smith’s occasional pupils have already 
been prepared by him specially for the London b.A. degree, 
and in each instance with success. 


Cae o Boarding-house, 22, [ron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. S.J.Gregg, Proprietor, 
ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 

1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 


@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


R, HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess street, 

respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 

roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pall Mall, Market-street. 


a acaiews esters mat 3 eS Se ee ee 

ILLLAM A, & SYLVANUS oMiEH, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


NEEBONE AND TIMMIs are selling 


CUTLERY of the best quality, Electro-plated Spoons, 
Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-ciass rouse FUR- 
NISHING LRONMONGERY, &c., at their } stablishment, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


Ce akLEs P. ROBwRTS, PLOMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE DEqONATOR: 


136, ST. PAUL'S ROAD, CANONBURY, near Harecour 
Chapel. Estimates givea for Gen»ral Repuirs. 
LIFE ASS URANCK. x 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual [ncome, £235,000. 
Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 
2nd. A detalied financial statement given every year, 
8rd. Prompt settlement of claims 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York street_ and Fountafn- 
stres, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Keferee. 


MR. SAMUEL SHARPE'S NEW WORK. 
This day, post 8vo., cloth, 5s., 
ISTORY of the HKBKEW NATION 
and its LITERATURE. 


UEL SHAKPE, Author of "The History of Egypt,” &c. 
Bee eens J. Buapell Bunith, #8, Gobo eure’ ” 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The total amount of the gifts presented to the 
Pope on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entering the priesthood is estimated at twenty 
millions of francs. 

According to the Globe, arrangements are being 
made for the creation of a Bishopric of Madagascar, 
and £1,000 will be granted towards the endowment 
at the May meeting of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and grants also be made by 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
the Colonial Bishoprics Fund. As the recent 
accounts of the progress of Christianity among the 
Hoyas are of a very satisfactory kind, and they are 
supplied by the London Missionary Society with a 
sufficiency of Christian teachers, it is hard to see 
what need there is of a Bishop to superintend the 
two stations now occupied by Church of England 
missionaries, and to send out one will only have the 
effect, in all probability, of causing strife and 
confusion, where peace and concord have hitherto 
in a great measure happily prevailed. 

The Baptists in Paris are about to build a chapel 
there, and have selected a site on the south side 
of the Seine, near the Hospital of the Invalids. 
They have received liberal offers of pecuniary 
assistance from friends in the United States. We 
shall be glad when something of the same kind is 
done by the Liberal Christians of this country and 
America. 


Our readers may perhaps remember that in the 
spring of 1863, after Dr. Colenso’s calculations 
regarding some of the statements in the Pentateuch 
had caused alarms in many orthodox minds, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons proposed the 
production of a Commentary which should serve as 
a satisfactory answer to the heretical Bishop’s 
objections. The Rey. F.C. Cook was named as 
editor, Mr. Murray as publisher, and it was under- 
stood that a number of eminent scholars of the 
Church of England had promised their assistance. 
After two years had passed, inquiries began to be 
made as to when the desired work might be looked 
for, and the assurance was given that it was making 
progress, and part of it already in type. Two 
more years went by, and the same assurance was 
repeated, with the addition that the Pentateuch 
was to be published first. Wé are now getting on 
in the year 1869, and still no part of the Commen- 
tary has appeared. But our hopes are refreshed 
by learning that the other day the editor, the 
publisher, and the contributors dined with its 
projector, the Speaker, and we may trust, therefore, 
that some time or other it will see the light. It 
would be well, however, for those who have it in 
hand to remember what Swift says—that “a book 
that misses its tide is neglected, as the moon by 
day, or like mackarel a week after the season.” 


The Tablet has been at the pains “to gather from 
authentic sources” the particulars of Mr. Newde- 
gate’s refusal to be introduced to Dr. Manning, 
“that most insinuating of tyrants,” as he termed 
him. It appears that the Archbishop of West- 
minster had been in the tea-room with a friend, 
who, being inspired with mischief, said, “ There’s 
Newdegate, shall I introduce you to him?” “With 


all my heart, if he likes it,’ at once replied the | 
Archbishop ; and his friend went over to the godly | 


man, but soon came back laughing, saying, “ It’s 
too strong, it’s too strong.” Mr. Newdegate had 
escaped the snare of the fowler, and no doubt fied 
away, reflecting on another victory over the Man 


of Sin. 


Readers of the “Life of Keble” must have felt a | 


want of the correspondence between him and his 
friend Richard Hurrell Froude, which was needed 
for a full understanding of the famous Tractarian 
movement. Sir J. Coleridge stated that the letters 
had disappeared and could not be found, but the 
John Bu'l now informs us that they have been 
unexpectedly discovered. 

An opinion has been given by the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Roundell Palmer, and Dr. Deane, to 
the effect that at present no means exist for trying 
before any competent tribunal the question whether 

_Dr. Colenso has or has not propounded doctrines 
at variance with the teaching of the Church of 
England. 

The Methodist Times gives the following illustra- 
tion of the way in which devoted Churchmen, who 
make such an outcry against touching “the sacred 


property of the Church,” can deal with it when it 
suits their turn : 


“arly in 1867 the suffering Protestants in the 
diocese of Derry and Raphoe send up a bleating 


cry to Dublin Castle for the appointment of a chief | 


shepherd. The Duke of Abercorn looks about him 
for a staunch and sturdy Protestant clergyman, 
whom he may put into the vacant see, and the 
vice-regal choice falls upon that most fortunate 
doctor, William Alexinder, who is forthwith en- 
throned. ‘One good turn deserves another, does 
it not? Of course that cannot be questioned. 
Now, it so happens that the Queen’s representative 
wishes to extend his political power, as a territorial 
magnate, in Ireland, and to do it quickly too, for 
he may be no longer viceroy, and times are coming 
on which may require influence of the ‘ right sort’ 
in Ireland. How is this to be done? Ah, but that 
is no difficulty at all, for there are twelve parishes 
in Derry and Raphoe, covering more than 6,000 
acres, and waiting to be leased, and is not the 
spiritual lord of these domains the obedient and 
grateful servant of the noble marquis? Well, it’s 
a bargain, A lease is taken for twenty-one years 
at 2s. 45d. an acre, but worth five times as much. 
Thus the noble viceroy will become the political 
dictator of this acreage, and clear £57,000 in 
twenty-one years. It would not be polite to call 
this any ugly names, seeing that a bishop and a 
duke are involved. Let us rather say nothing 
more about it than that it is our earnest hope and 
expectation that such scandals are coming to an 
end.” 

“Samme the costermonger” has been preaching 
to large numbers of poor people—between three 
and four thousand—at the Agricultural Hall, But 
our readers will ask, whois Samme? Well, from 
a tract published by the Religious Tract Society, it 
appears that he was a brickmaker, a swearer, and 
a drunkard. In an illness owing to an accident, 
he was called on by a district visitor, who came 
again and again to his house, and read and prayed 
with him till his heart was touched, and he rose 
from his bed a converted man, He then managed 
to buy the requisites for carrying on the trade of 
a costermonger, in which character he became 
known to many good people in Dalston and its 
neighbourhood; but of late he has been engaged 
on Sundays in preaching to the poor, which he is 
said to do in a very simple, but effective way. He 
has a voice of great power, into which he puts 
great feeling, and is described as admirably quali- 
fied for addressing the outcasts and wanderers, 
who never enter our churches or chapels, and call 
all good people Methodists. 


The “May meetings” have already begun. On 
Monday the Baptist Union held its annual session, 
when the president, Rev. W. Brock, delivered an 
address on the characteristics of the times, im- 
pending changes, and probable results. The report 
presented stated that the outward signs of pros- 
perity had never been more striking than during 
the year just closed. Forty-six new places of 
worship had been erected, and twenty-nine others 
enlarged or improved, at a cost of £92,950, and 
supplying seat. room for more than 18,000 persons. 
In addition to this, forty-nine churches had been 
originated, so that the whole number of churches 
belonging to the denomination in the United King- 
dom was 2,447. The increase in membership was 
9,982, bringing up the total number in communion 
| to 231,506, and, adding the 267,396 scholars in its 
schools, the Baptist denomination might be esti- 
mated at more than a million.—On the evening of 
the same day, the United Methodist Free Churches 
held their twelfth annual missionary meeting, 
when an encouraging account was given of the 
past year’s efforts in Australia, New Zealand, the 
East and West Coast of Africa, Jamaica, and China, 
where the Churches have European missionaries, 
whose labours are greatly assisted by a large 
number of native teachers. The year’s expenditure, 
amounting to £9,997. 13s. 5d., had exceeded tho 
income by £609. 7s. 4d., arising, it was stated, not 
from any want of liberality, but from deficient 
organisation.—On Tuesday, the Society for the 
| Propagation of the Gospel had its annual gathering. 
- The report stated that the receipts in 1868 amounted 

to £108,132, and an appeal was made for £14,000 
to enable the Society to give the support promised 
to its various missions, and to prevent the necessity 
for reducing that support to an extent which 
would inflict serious injury upon them. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who presided, after referring 
to the success which had attended the operations 
of the Society, more especially in India and Bur- 


mah, said this was an age in which old theories as | for any establishment 


to Church establishments were very much shaken, 
and men’s minds weré greatly unsettled, and the 
more need was there for the Society to exhibit in 
all its doings that calmness and consideration for 
the feelings of those with whom it had to do which 
had hitherto characterised its proceedings. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Roman Catholics never allow themselves to use 
their reason, or else they could hardly fail to see 
what an absurdity it is to bring into discussion at 
the forthcoming Council the Pope’s infallibility, 
when the final decision on every question brought 
before it rests with himself; so that in reality he 
will have to determine whether he is or is not 
infallible. Yet the Tablet says: 

“We hope, with Catholics in every part of the 
world, that the Pope will be decreed by a dogmatic 
canon to be absolutely infallible when speaking 
ex cathedrd on faith or morals.” 


One who has been “about forty-eight years a 
Methodist,” and is much exercised by the objections 
which some make to class-meetings and love-feasts, 
writing to the Methodist Times, says: 

“The truth is, and I know it from personal 
observation, that Methodism is not now what it 
once was. It has become to a certain extent a 
fashionable profession of religion, and too many 
who are connected with it, and others who wish to 
bear its honoured name, know nothing experi- 
mentally of vital godliness; hence their continual 
grumblings about class-meetings being the test of 
membership in the Methodist churches. Their 
opposition to class-meetings does not arise from 
any want of nerve and ability to speak in them, 
but from a dearth in Christian experience. Follow 
them to other social meetings, where they are at 
liberty to talk on frivolous and worldly subjects, 
and you will generally find them the most loqua- 
cious of those present.” 


The London correspondent of the New York 
Nation is anxious that the Irish Church Bill should 
be passed in some shape so that Parliament may 
devote itself to other matters for which the road is 
now hopelessly blocked; as, for instance, the 
measure relating to Endowed Schools. He says: 

“These schools enjoy a revenue considerably 
larger than that which will be set free by the dis- 
endowment of the Irish Church, but they have 
been allowed to fall into that helpless state of 
muddle which is only too characteristic of English 
institutions at the present moment. The endow- 
ments are wasted, misapplied, and put to actually 
prejudicial uses of every kind. To put them right 
would be the first step towards providing the 
country with that of which it is most urgently in 
need, a good system of secondary education. No 
one can put them right but Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment is so taken up with squabbling over a question 
upon which every sensible man in the soma has 
long ago made up his mind, that we have no hopes 
of anything but a mutilated and, at best, prepara- 
tory measure.” 


Mr. Disraeli’s strange paradoxes seem to suit the 
taste of no party in the Church. The Guardian 
says : rad 

“ We have to thank him for having furnished us 
with a new definition of an Established Church. 
It is a Church kept up and ruled by an external 
and foreign Power. Thus the Roman Catholic 
communion is an Established Church in Jreland, 
and we presume elsewhere, only not at Rome. 
What respect can we have for the sincerity or 
judgment of a man who, in the House of Commons, 
at the head of his party, on a grave and serious 
subject, can talk such extravagant, such stupid stuff? 
More mischievous, though of course less absurd, 
is the importance which he and his chief assistant 
in this controversy, Dr. Ball, attribute to the 
personal supremacy of the Queen, In his eyes. 
she is a kind of lay Pope; and a Popedom of one 
sort or another is necessary to the Church. These 
superstitions, which serve instead of opinions to 
the leader of the Conservative party, were brushed 
away by Sir Roundell Palmer. The Supremacy, if 
we examine its real meaning, means in fact two 
things. It means certain special prerogatives in 
reference to the Church by law established— 
prerogatives defined by law and of very limited 
extent, such as the nominating of Bi :~ which 
the Crown excercises, as it does its other preroga~ 
tives, under the advice of its Ministers. It means. 
also that Kcclesiastical Courts (where they ex : 
in England and Ireland) are, just as Civil C 
are, the Courts of the Queen as chief 
and representative of the sovereign por 

“A compliment to the Catholie Chu 
Disraeli is,” says the Tablet, “at the 
a charming surprise.” = 

“The Catholics are a match. 
the compliment twice — wil 

olicemen and law-courts, 


that 


ji 
‘ 
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create all over the world, Never, certainly, was 
the power of Catholic unity more strongly recog- 
nised by foe. Such is the power of Catholicity 
that without your Parliament it establishes itself; 
such is the weakness of the Protestant communion 
that it cannot accomplish even that. The 
delicacy of the compliment consists in the words 
“established’ and ‘foreign power.’ Does he seriously 
mean that the Pope has ‘ established’ Catholicity 
by force? If Cardinal Cullen and the Irish people 
have no fear of Papal Zouaves or fleet, what is this 
“establishment” of which he speaks but the volun- 
tary cohesion of Catholics bound together by belief 
in the same doctrine, and therefore paying willing 
obedience to the same head. We thank Mr. Disraeli. 
He has said better than any man yet has said it; 
the Establishment of faith and love is stronger than 
the Establishment of force and fear.” 


We entirely agree with this closing sentiment ; 
but we should like to ask the Tablet which of these 
Establishments it considers the one in the Roman 

" territories to be, where, if we have been rightly 
informed, “ Papal Zouaves” and similar coercives 
are found necessary.” 

The Standard says, and so far we are happy to 
agree with it, “it is clear enough now that the Irish 
Church Bill will receive no material modifications 
in its passage through Committee. A good many 
amendments have been made, but their character 
is comparatively unimportant. The bill 
remains what it was intended to be—a measure of 
monstrous and unparalleled injustice, which first 
‘strips the Church of its status and property, and 
then loads it with chains.” 


According to a correspondent of the English 
Independent, “the plan of dissolving the church 
into the congregation is on the increase,” and this 
is exciting gravefearsin many minds. “A member 
of the Church of England” seems puzzled, as we 
ourselves were, by the position which, in a recent 
article, our contemporary took on the subject, and 


he says: 
“Tt will be within your recollection that afew 
months ago a very influential prelate of the English 


Church [now its Primate] defended the union of 
‘Church and State on the ground that, if that con- 
nection were dissolved, it would be impossible to 
revent Churchmen drifting into Unitarianism, If 
remember correctly, you attacked this extraor- 
i ition with great eloquence and vigour, 
and as [ thought with complete success. And yet, 
if I understand ‘hee argument in this week’s num- 
-ber, you have fallen into precisely the same error 
in defending the institutions of the Independents. 
I do not precisely know, and you do not tell me, 
how ‘the church’ of the Congregationalists is 
formed. But I suppose that it is composed of 
members of the congregation who have made some 
ledge or accepted some test as to their religious 
faith. However this ‘spiritual fellowship’ be 
arrived at, it appears that it embraces only a frac- 
tion of the congregation ; and, if I understand you, 
the rejected portion is practically expected to pay 
for the maintenance of services over which they 
have no control whatever. The pecuniary question, 
however, is unimportant (though it is inviting to a 
Churchman); your leading argument is that unless 
the ‘congregation, that is the many, are held down 
by the ‘church’—meaning the self-elected few— 
the great bulk of people known as Independents 
-will ‘begin in weakness’ and ‘end in recklessness ;” 
or, as you more clearly put it, ‘will be swept away’ 
“into Unitarianism and infidelity. In other words, 
Congregationalism is no better off than Establish- 
-mentarianism. Both alike depend upon the ma- 
_ chinery devised by man, for otherwise they are 
‘helplessly unable to maintain the faith delivered by 
_Christ to his Apostles!” 
The reply which the Zndependent makes is that a 
church, “if it be a society, must have certain 
acknowledged bases of union between its members,” 
and that while “other churches constitute them- 
selves by a rigorous doctrinal subscription,” Inde- 
pendents do this “by faith in Jesus Christ;” but 
-we are left in the dark as to who are the judges 
that decide what the “faith” is which entitles a 
man to be received into the church, and what 
“pledge” he is required to give or what “test” to 
accept of possessing such “faith.” 


On the report that Dr. Raleigh and Mr. Jones 
have resolved upon a systematic exchange of serv- 
ices, each one occupying the pulpit of the other 
once a week, the Freeman, while thinking that once 

a week is too often, is yet in favour of more fre- 
quent exchanges than are made at present. In 
‘their judgment on sermons, Dissenting congrega- 
tions are apt to forget that their ministers are, in 
ard to preaching, subject to demands that are 
ot made on the clergy of the Establishment. The 
or or vicar generally has one or more. curates 
th whom he can share the responsibility of 
saching as often as he pleases; and he likewise 


ministers to a people with whom the sermon is a 
more subordinate matter than among Dissenters. 
The Wesleyan minister is allowed to labour in one 
town only three consecutive years, and is stationed 
in the same town only twice in his lifetime. If he 
be in a large town he will belong to a circuit in 
which there are two or three or four leading 
chapels beside smaller ones, in most of which he 
ministers with more or less frequency; and pro- 
bably during his three-years’ term he does no} 
preach more than seventy Sundays to the same 
congregation. Whereas Dissenting ministers, be- 
sides addresses on various occasions, have to 
preach from forty to fifty Sundays in the year to 
the same people, and this not for three years only, 
but perpetually. There may be specially-gifted 
men for whom this is not too much, as there are 
instances in which it has been done well for a life- 
time ; but our contemporary thinks it is unreagon- 
able to expect it from the ordinary run of ministers, 
and with such pressure upon them it is not wonderful 
to hear of their breaking down in health, and people 
saying that their ministers have lost all freshness 
and exhausted their powers. Such pressure, the 
Freeman is of opinion, might be advantageously 
relieved by a more frequent interchange of ser- 
vices. 


In a speech the other day at Willis’s-rooms, the 
Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee) made a vehe- 
ment attack on voluntaryism, and was “most 
tyrannically clapped for’t.” His summing up seems 
to have been received with special applause by his 
hearers, seven-eighths of whom were ladies, It 
was this—“upon the endowed principle, it is Felix 
who sometimes trembles before Paul; upon the 
voluntary system, it is Paul who is for ever 
trembling before Felix.” It would be vain to argue 
with his lordship, but we wonder it did not strike 
him, and even the ladies who cheered his remark, 
that Paul was a thorough voluntary, ministering 
with his own hands to his necessities, and yet made 
Felix tremble, and that it was attributing a base 
and mercenary spirit to the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment, who all profess to be “moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take on them their office,” to assume 
that if their endowments were not secured to them 
they would be afraid to warn and admonish faith- 
fully the congregations committed to their charge. 


On the opinion of the lawyers, mentioned in 
“ What is Doing,” upon the Colenso case, the Daily 
News remarks that if they are right, neither the 
Bishop of Capetown nor the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has any jurisdiction over that prelate. The 
Royal Supremacy has created what it cannot 
control. It has conferred the duty, the position, 
and the title of bishop, but has reserved no means 
of enforcing responsibility for them. The fault, 
however, does not rest in the colony but at home. 
These colonial bishoprics were the creatures of 
the vain ambition of the Bishop of Oxford 


and other dignitaries here. They thought 
to anticipate the wishes of the colonists, 
and have overreached themselves. They 


were pretty sure that when the colonies came to 
self-government they would not do the right thing 
in this matter, and they tried to do it for them 
beforehand. They were not to be trusted to choose 
their own ecclesiastical system, and with the aid 
of the royal supremacy, most improperly accorded, 
prelates at home were in haste to put a little copy 
of our English State Church in possession of the 
ground. Hence all the difficulty and all the 
humiliation of these later years. The Church has 
been betrayed by a few fussy self-constituted 
leaders into a false position, and is suffering from 
it. 

The Times suggests that, as several of the 
heretical Bishop’s books have been published in 
London, proceedings might be taken against, him 
by the Bishop of London, as in the case of 
Mr. Bennett, of Frome; but this is a point upon 
which the learned counsel abstain from expressing 
any opinion. The leading journal says, it follows 
from the opinion which they have given, that in 
many cases a colonial bishop is independent of all 
authority in the exercise of his episcopal functions. 
He may commit any enormities within his own 
diocese, and no one has any jurisdiction over him, 
He may deny the essential doctrines of Christianity, 
or even of religion, and if he pleases, he may still 
hold his post and exercise the functions of his 
office. There could not be a more discreditable 
instance of the confusion of ecclesiastical law. ‘ihe 


lesson to be learned from this state of things is 
that for the future, unless we are prepared for 
distinct and complete legislation upon the subject, 
the Government must have nothing to do with the 
religious affairs of the colonies. 

Archdeacon Pollock, who seems to have a decided 
turn for strong language, in his charge, delivered 
at Nantwich on Tuesday, said: 

“There was division, if not treason, within their 
Zion ; there were faithless watchmen on the walls, 
the enemy was thundering at the gate, and there 
were many signs that England was growing weary 
of her Church, if not also of her God. They 
might see that in the abolition of church rates, the 
first step, as he read it, towards disestablishment 
and disendowment. They might, see it still more 
plainly in the cruel wrong which was being done 
to the Church in Ireland, in the principles enun- 
ciated by many of the promoters of that wrong, 
in the motley aspect of the allies who were com- 
bined against her. They might see it in the pro- 
posed elimination of religion from the education 
of the masses, and the deposition of the Church 
from her wonted place of oversight, whether in the 
universities or the endowed schools of England. 
They might see it in the popular acceptance of the 
dogma of religious equality —a dogma which meant 
nothing else than the equality of truth and false- 
hood, of light and darkness, of Christ and Belial.” 

The interpretation which the Saturday Review 
puts on the ineffectual amendments to the Irish 
Church Bill proposed in the Commons is, that 
they are intended to ascertain what may be 
effectually proposed in the Lords. It says, “for 
this purpose it may not have been imprudent 
to put forward in the Commons amendments 
of an extreme character, sure to provoke 
discussion and to catch the attention of the coun- 
try. If Mr. Disraeli had only proposed such 
amendments as he had some hope of carrying 
in the Commons, he would have been precluded 
from asking for more from the Lords. But by 
starting with outrageous and audacious demands 
in the Commons, which he knows cannot be con- 
ceded, he may enable the Conservative peers to 
seem comparatively moderate when they come to 
make their amendments.” The Spectator says Mr. 
Disraeli’s words of command now are, “ Eyes front ! 
March! Defend Church cash!” 


REVIEW. 


The Evidence from Tradition and from the Fathers 
applied in at of the Apostolic Origin of the 
Fourth Gospel. By David Rowland, author of 
“The Second Table of the Commandments a 
Perfect Code of Natural Moral Law,” &c. Long- 
mans. 1869, 


Mr. Rowrand is well known as a layman of 
earnestly theological tastes, a lawyer by profession, 
whose legal habits have been applied to the inves- 
tigation of biblical and moral questions. “The 
purpose of this essay is to submit the important 
question raised by the critics of the Titbingen 
school, which disputes the apostolic origin of the 
fourth gospel, to an examination of the kind of 
inquiry which courts of law employ in investigating 
rights or titles to property dependent on ancient 
traditionary and documentary evidence.” It is 
written with direct reference to Mr. Tayler’s book 
on the same subject, and maintains the opposite 
side of the question on the strength of a full 
induction of the evidence. We note a few of its 
more striking points. Mr. Tayler made a strong 
point of the fact that the earliest citation from the 
fourth gospel, with John as the name of its author, 
is by Theophilus of Antioch, later than a.p. 180. 
Mr. Rowland observes that as much might be said 
of the other three Evangelists, whose works are 
admitted by Mr. Tayler to be genuine. Citations 
are made from them all, sometimes loosely enough ; 
allusions to them all abound in the early fathers, 
without mention of the names of Matthew, or 
Mark, or Luke, or John. Why then is this absence 
of name decisive against the genuineness of John’s 
gospel alone? “Citation, in its proper sense, appears 
to require that the title of the book cited, with the 
name of its author, should be included in the 
citation.” “The inference from the alleged absence 
of citation of the fourth gospel until late in the 
second century is, of course, in its first aspect, 
prejudicial to the apostolical origin of the gospel. 
But the evidential value of non-citation of tho 
fourth gospel depends upon the fact whether tho 
works of the fathers contain citations of the other 
gospels, with the names of their respective authors 
prior to Theophilus. An examination of the works 
of the apostolic fathers, from Barnabas to Polycarp 
‘ 
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inclusive, has disclosed that there is not in the 
works of the apostolic fathers any citation of the 
fourth gospel, with the name of its author; that is, 
citing portions of, or a passage from it, with its 
name as the Fourth Gospel, or the Gospel of St. 
John, or with any other distinctive name or title. 
But the absence or omission is not peculiar to the 
fourth gospel; it extends to each of the other three 
gospels. Jhe result is the same in the works of 
the post-apostolic fathers between Papias and 
Theophilus.” “The absence of citation being gen- 
eral to the four gospels, and not special to the 
fourth, it follows that no inference can be drawn 
from non-citation which is not applicable to each 
and all the gospels; and if one of the gospels was 
in existence in the first century, then the deduction 
is clear that the fourth gospel was, or might be, in 
existence also, unaffected by any inference from 
the absence of citation.” The true nature of the 
early “allusions,” as Lardner calls these informal 
citations, is then made plain by Mr. Rowland; and 
he claims Polycarp’s quotation from the First 
Epistle of John (admitted by Mr. Tayler to be by 
the same author as the gospel) as carrying the 
authorship up to 4.p. 108. He also maintains that 
Ireneus might testify credibly the number of gos- 
pels in use, however fancifully he might explain 
that number four by there being four winds and 
four cardinal points. 

Mr. Rowland is unable to regard the quarto- 
deciman question as a “most formidable argument.” 
“Tt has,” he says, “‘no direct bearing on the ques- 
tion;” and “it complicates the subject unneces- 
sarily.” He does not see how the opening of the 
13th chapter proves the Lord’s Supper to have been 
held before the Feast of the Passover. He has no 
doubt that our Lord celebrated it at the usual 
time. Andas to the remark (xviii., 28) that the 
Jews would not enter the judgment hall lest they 
should be defiled, “but that they might eat the 
passover,” he remarks that there was time enough 
ye: for them to do it before morning, as intimated 
even in the Evangelist’s phrase, “and it was early,” 
omitted (“an important omission”) in Mr. Tayler’s 
treatise. And the Preparation, he plainly shows, 
was the preparation, not for the Passover, but /or 
the Sabbat, of the Passover-week. On the whole, 
if we may not say he has decided the question, he 
is entitled to claim its re-hearing in a higher court, 


W. J. FOX, 
Tux writer of our recent article on South Place, 
Finsbury, sends us the following : 

“Tam obliged to the correspondents who have 
supplemented my article with details of Mr. Fox’s 
early life. ‘hey confirm my view that Mr. Fox 
was educated and became heretical before he had 
any connection with the Presbyterian body, and 
that only during a portion of his ministerial life 
were he and his congregation identified with the 
general Unitarian Church. Yet this portion was 
the most successful and important one. ‘The moral 
of his history seems to be: that no more in religion 
than in anything else can a revolution be effected 
by ideas alone; that the most brilliant leader exer- 
cises but a passing influence unless he has a compact 
_ body of disciples who can preserve and popularise 

—even though at times they exaggerate and 

travestie—his teachings. ‘Ihe boldest men some- 

times feel afraid of their thoughts, and are appalled 
at standing in a small minority against the world. 

Unless liberal thinkers can preserve themselves in 

an organised body, within whose ranks they may 

find pupils and teacher’, supporters and sympathi- 
sers, friends, husbands and wives, mere bond of 
intellectual agreement will not suffice to unite 
them; and when they drop away, the truth to 
which they should have borne witness is not likely 
to endure, hey will do little for its promulgation 
after they have outwardly passed into the ranks of 
orthodoxy or indifference. When the wine-jar 
was poured into the sea the wine was lost, but the 
ocean’s hue remained unchanged. 
“One word more. Theinteresting reminiscences 
~ which my article has elicited from your correspond- 
ents are but a few of many such which are passing 
into oblivion. No more interesting page of our 
history could be written than that which should 
detail the various social, political, and religious 
agitations excited in England by the impetus of 
the French revolution during the generation that 
followed it. Yet to-day nothing is known of them 


except the few details which have been embalmed | of his address consisted of anecdotes and parables, 


in State trials; and the men who took part in those 
movements are passing from our midst without 
leaving us any record, To speak merely of religious 
movements, how many of us had heard of those 
‘Freethinking Christians’ to whom Mr. Means 
refers, or know what were their peculiar views? I 
once toiled through half-a-dozen volumes of their 
literature, but learned little of them beyond the 
two characteristics that they hated St. Paul very 
much because they didn’t agree with his views, 
and the Unitarians still more, because they did 
agree with theirs. Or again, who now mentions 
Williams, the founder of the Literary Fund, the 
once-famous ‘Priest of Nature, who formed and 
ministered to the (I suppose) earliest ‘Theistic 
Church in London, and whose chapel after many 
vicissitudes is now the great ritualistic temple in 
Margaret-street? “K? 
——<——— 


RICHARD WEAVER. 


As some of our readers may know nothing of this 
famous “revivalist,” who is causing such excite- 
ment in the East-end of London, we throw together 
a few passages from a description of his preaching 
at the Victoria | heatre, given in the WVonconformist, 
The vast concourse, estimated at between 3,000 
and 4,000, speedily subsided into comparative 
silence; but for a few moments only, the whole 
assemblage, as if moved by one impulse, suddenly 
bursting forth with a well-known revivalist hymn, 
the singing being maintained with ever-increasing 
energy until the appearance of Mr. Weaver on the 
stage. Immediately on entering, he knelt for 
a few moments in prayer, after which he took 
a seat facing his hearers. The cast of his frame 
and features betokened the possession of consider- 
able muscular power, the compressed lips and 
deep-set eyes evincing great determination. He 
commenced the proceedings by giving out the 
hymn beginning— 
There is LIFE for a LOOK at the Crucified One; 
There is life xt this moment for thee ; 
Then look, sinver—'ook uno Him and be saved— 
Unto Him who was nail’d to the tree, 
Tn reading the hymn, his utterance was extremely 
rapid, while his disregard of punctuation rather 
perplexed his hearers, but everyone present having 
been supplied with a copy of the hymn, all were 
enabled to join in the singing. ‘he last line of each 
verse was repeated again and again with evident 
relish, thus— 
Who was nail’d to the tree, 
Who was nail’d to the tree, 
Unto Him wiio was nail’d to the tree. 
At the conclusion of the hymn, Mr. Weaver com- 
menced a long and powerful prayer, in which he 
mentioned how he had come to London to preach 
the Gospel, to teach the people to fall in love with 
Jesus, and to show how cheaply they might procure 
the blessings of eternal life. His language was often 
most ungrammatical, his metaphors devoid of taste, 
and his style utterly destitute of polish, yet there 
was a strange earnestness, a burning fire, a rugged 
eloquence in his homely yet searching words, which 
caused even the most indifferent to listen. He had 
strange materials to deal with. It needed but a 
glance at the vast assemblage bowing in prayer, or 
responding with loud “ Amens” or “ (ilory” to the 
exhortations of the man who was praying on their 
behalf, to perceive that the majority had been 
gathered together out of the courts and lanes, and 
belonged to a class conspicuous by its absence 
from ordinary places of worship, After his prayer, 
he read a chapter of Scripture, interspersing it 
with numerous remarks, often of an anecdotal 
character, sometimes with a touch of sarcastic 
drollery which provoked a smile, yet which was 
invariably followed by a remark that left his 
hearers more grave and thoughtful-looking than 
ever. Then followed the hymn beginning— 
When I survey the wondrous ¢ o-s 
Ovo whch the Prince of Glory died, 
My richest gain I count but 'oss 
And our coniempt on al! my pride. 
He next commenced his discourse, and said he had 
selected a short text because many of his hearers 
had short memories. They were wonderfully 
clever in remembering what was bad, and equally 
ready to forget what was good. His text, there- 
fore, would be two words only, from the chapter 
he had read. ‘hose two words were, “ precious 
Blood.” His language was essentially of a figurative 
character, abounding in simple parables. He 
reminded his hearers that on all railways there 
were three lights, white, green, and red, denoting 
respectively safety, caution, and danger. his dis- 
course would relate mainly to the green light — 
caution. He then proceeded to explain why the 
blood of Jesus was precious. ‘t was of no use 
talking of liberty to prisoners unless we could show 
them how to gain their freedom; or to tell a man 
perishing of thirst in the desert where water was 
to be found, unless we also told him how to get it. 
In like manner, it would be of no use speaking to 
them of the “precious blood,” unless it could be 
made really precious to them. The chief portion 


| interest. 


to which the crowd listened with almost breathless 
He spoke of a young man of notoriously 
bad character who, after hearing him on one occa- 
sion, had become deeply repentant of the evil courses 
into which he had fallen. Eager to save the young 
man, Mr. Weaver took him home with him in a 
cab. As they went through the streets, the young, 
man desired the cabman to stop at the door of a 
respectable house. It was the home from which 
his evil practices had exiled him. He knocked at 
the door. It was opened by the father, who gazed 
sadly yet sternly at the miserable object that 
cowered and knelt on the cold white doorstep. 
‘the young man entreated forgiveness, but the 
door was mercilessly shut on the poor wretch who 
lay, seemingly more dead than alive, at the feet of 
Mr. Weaver. But even as the door was closing on 
him, a girlish voice was heard exclaiming, “Oh! 
it’s brother John!” On arriving at Mr. Weaver's, 
the poor outcast began weeping violently, not be- 
cause of his father’s sternness, he had deserved 
thut, but because of his little sister’s exclamation, 
“Oh! it?s brother John!” That unmanned him 
completely. But while the tears were yet falling 
down his cheeks there came a knock at the door. 
It was the little sister, sent by the parents to fetch 
home the poor prodigal, She had come in a cab 
and back went she in proud triumph, with “ brother 
John” and Mr. Weaver. No words can re-produce: 
the touching pathos with which Mr, Weaver related 
this simple history, and deduced therefrom the 
beautiful lesson of how even the most guilty might 
make their peace with heaven. All the time that 
he was speaking, great hard-featured men and 
harder-featured women might be observed sobbing 
bitterly, even like children ; while, up in the gallery, 
the crowd of semi-savage Lambeth “ roughs” could 
be seen gazing intently at the speaker, as if they 
would drink in every word spoken by him; and 
when at last he told them how the son had become 
reconciled to his injured parents, a general sigh of 
relief, followed by a deep “ Glory,” showed how 
strongly his hearers had realised the vivid picture 
set before them. 

While in Edinburgh he was spoken to by a 
young woman, who asked him to kiss the infant 
carried in her arms, He complied with the strange 
request, and then the woman asked if he could 
remember her. Of course this was difficult to one, 
like Mr. Weaver, who was continually seeing 
hundreds of fresh faces every day. At length 
she exclaimed, “ I’m Meggie.” then he recollected 
how, some nine years previously, he had assisted at 
some “ midnight meetings,” at which his attention 
had become directed to a young woman, who 
appeared deeply touched by his words of earnest 
remonstrance. Ho ascertained from her that she 
was willing to return home to her parents if they 
would receive her. Mr. Weaver promised to 
attempt to effect a reconciliation. He proceeded 
with her to within a short distance of their house, 
when, leaving her standing, in mingled fear and. 
shame, in the street, he went and knocked at the 
door. It was opened by a grey-headed old man, 
in whose eyes the tears were visible, Mr. Weaver 
gave his name, and was asked to enter. He did so, 
and in the parlour found an old lady holding a 
newspaper in her hands and weeping bitterly. He 
thought this very strange, but it appeared that the 
newspaper contained an account of the midnight 
meetings, and that old couple had been hoping 
that their erring daughter Weggie might have been 
present, and have listened to words which might 
have the effect of inducing her to quit her life of 
shame. “Would you take Meggie back, if she 
came?” asked Wr. Weaver. “Of course | would,” 
was the instant reply of the heart-stricken mother, 
Mr. “Weaver opened the door, and pointing to the 
poor, draggled creature, who, in her faded fine 
and gaudy ornaments, crouched miserably against 
the wall, said, “ there she is.” Before he had 
uttered the words the mother’s instinct had fore- 
told her what he was about to say. There was a 
loud yearning cry, and the next moment the 
mother was fondly embracing the poor, long-lost 
wanderer, who sobbed and writhed in anguish and 
repentance at her feet. In like manner Mr. Weaver’ 
related the story of the prodigal son, his hearers 
never wearying of his aera but by their evident. 
interest continually urging him onwards. \ 
very late, nine o’clock, before the pr 
terminated, but the people seemed reluctant to 
depart. ‘hey lingered while a short prayer was 
offered, joined in the closing hymn, and then 
quietly dispersed. : 
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THE CHRISTIANITY OF CHRIST. 

By Rey. Joun CorpDNEr. i. 

Axour ten years ago I met a Franciscan 

board a Mediterranean steamer. He was 
informing me of his own religious posi’ 
ready also to inquire about mine, | 

him that I was a Unitarian, he said h 

missionary at Hong Kong when Sir Jd 

was there - that he had met Sir J 


‘ 


Unitarian and a good man; but then, he added, a 
ian, Eealtemipted ‘to 


Unitarian is not a Christ jie 
reason ne fa pe foun ae mmo’ 
every thin, said, he sir repeated, 
arian is noth Christian. With the. 
ing him to reason, I fell back on | 
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and simply repeated, a Franciscan is nota Christ- 
jan. This led him to explanation. Then | in- 
quired if he accepted the Lord Jesus Christ as a 
competent teacher and guide in religion. 
bowed reverently and replied, ‘‘mostcertainly.”” 
Then, J rejoined, hath he not said: ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the 
mind, and thy neighbour as thyself; on thesetwo 
commands hang all the law and the prophets?’ 
Has he not said: ‘‘This do, and thou shalt liye?” 
My Franciscan friend paused and swept his eyes 
round sea and sky, and slowly answered, yes. 
Then said I, if a Unitarian follows this teaching 
of Jesus, and in his spirit does that to which 
Christ promises eternal life, is he not a Christian 
and an heir of eternal life? He answered thathe 
dare not deny it. When I heard this, I felt that 
Jesus Christ was indeed a reconciler, not only 
between man and God, but also between manand 
man. I felt that in the simplicity and sublimity 
of his doctrine there was that which would bring 
harmony, peace, and life eternal to all intelligent 
existence. 

Truly, my Italian friend and Istood at opposite 

oints on the great circle of Christian theology. 
Bat as I looked into his calm and earnest face, 
and heard him speak of his missionary work in 
foreign lands, 1 had no doubt of his being a 
Christian, accepted of our common Master. And 
while in services rendered for Christ's cause] felt 
he had the advantage of me, Ifeltthatin my own 
simpler and more humane theology I had the ad- 
yantage of him. For, while he was perplexed as 
to my position, I had no perplexity concerning 
his. There, at least, I knew that I was the true 
eatholic, and not he. He looked at Christianity 
as presented by the Sacerdotal Corporation called 
the Church. [ looked at Christianity as pre- 
sented by itsfirstand great Teacher—even Christ 
himself. To be a Christian, according to his con- 
ception, was to believe a given dogmatic system 
and to bow before a priestly authority. To be a 
Christian, according to my conception, was to 
love God and man, and be faithful in this two- 
fold service after the manner and in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, 
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BISHOPS AND THE VOLUNTARY 

PRINCIPLE. 
Ir was hardly to be expected that the 
Bishops of the English Church, consti- 
tuting as they do the crowning glory of 
an established hierarchy, should fail to 
look askance at the voluntary principle, 
which is the mainstay of schismatical 
Dissent. But it was carrying their aver- 
sion very far to throw cold water upon it, 
eyen as a means of increasing the num- 
ber and efficiency of their own order. 
Lord Lyrretron, with the view of supply- 
ing the alleged need of Episcopal super- 
intendence in overworked or neglected 
dioceses, proposed to bring a bill into the 
House of Lords for adding to the Episco- 
pate a number of working Bishops with 
an income of not less than £25,000, the 
funds to be provided by voluntary sub- 
scriptions from the laity. But it was 
evidently felt to be derogatory to the 
dignity of a Bishop, especially of the 
English Church, to be anything less than 
a peer of the realm, residing in a palace, 
and drawing a princely revenue, not from 
the precarious generosity of individual 
laymen, but from fixed ecclesiastical en- 
dowments. 

According to the celebrated argument 
of Sypvey Smrru, it is a cheaper way of 
attracting men of rank and education 
into the Church, to establish a compara- 
tively small number of grand prizes, than 
to distribute the total revenues of the 
Church in fair proportions among the 
mass of the working clergy. The average 
income of a clergyman, if anything like 
an equal division were made, would not 
suffice to tempt gentlemen into the clerical 
eps a ; but now the humblest curate 

the possibility of a prize, and at all 
events shines with some reflected light 
from Right Reverend Fathers in Gop and 
Spiritual Peers, and feels that he belongs 


_ to an order, the highest. members of which 
- mix on equal terms with the noblest of 
_ the land, and come into familiar contact 


_ with the Throne itself, 


i 
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borough, Dr. MacrEn (how happy he must 


He|be to have made his escape from the 


Deanery of Cork and the doomed Irish 


ord thy God with all thy heart and | Establishment!) delighted an audience, 


chiefly of ladies, last week, by an eloquent 
denunciation of the voluntary system, 
that expression having unluckily crept 
into a report of the Additional Curates 
Society, in connection with Home Mis- 
sions of the Church of England. 


“The voluntary system required the clergyman 
to be the mere slave in things temporal to those to 
whom he was to be the teacher and pastor in 
things spiritual. The voluntary system degraded— 
the voluntary principle would make a clergyman 
the slave of the fanaticism, passions, and ignorance 
of his flock; while the endowed system gave him a 
standing ground, which lifted him above such evil 
influences, and enabled him to be the fearless 
pastor of his people. To sum it up in one word— 
upon the endowed principle it was Felix who 
sometimes trembled before Paul; upon the volun- 
tary system it was Paul that was for ever trembling 
before Felix.” 


Dr. Mace did not, we suppose, mean 
to cite Pavt, a fettered prisoner pleading 
in self-defence before a civil tribunal, as 
an example of a man preaching with 
courage and confidence because he had a 
secure and independent income. Nor 
would Dr. Mager maintain, we imagine, 
that Pau, even in relation to the Christ- 
ian Church, assumed or sought the 
position of an endowed priest. But, 
dismissing this singularly inapposite illus- 
tration, it would not be difficult to show 
that the Bishop’s invective is contradicted 
by experience. We undertake to say that, 
as a rule, the boldest and most fearless of 
Christian preachers, both in and out of the 
Established Church, have been those who 
faithfully and earnestly addressed them- 
selves to the spiritual nature of voluntary 
hearers, rather than parochial incumbents 
or ecclesiastical dignitaries whose worldly 
position could not be materially affected 
by the estimation in which they were held 
as preachers and pastors, and whose 
independence is too apt to degenerate 
into a sleepy indifference to the spiritual 
interests of their flocks. The Bishop’s 
argument assumes that the religious ele- 
ment dwells only in the clergy, whereas it 
is bappily the fact that Gop has implanted 
a religious nature in every human soul, 
which needs only to be appealed to aright 
to yield a prompt and warm response. 

A curious comment on the Bishop’s 
eloquence appeared in a letter in the 
Daily News of Saturday last, from a lay- 
man in a London parish, who gives his 
experience—first, of an able and faithful 
incumbent, whose income was derived 
entirely from pew-rents and Easter offer- 
ings, and amounted to between £400 and 
£500 a year: 

“No man was ever more honoured in his parish, 
and as for trembling before any of us, who con- 
sidered it a privilege to support him, he would 
have enjoyed the suggestion as a good joke.” 
After several years, he was succeeded by 
a man of totally different stamp. 

“ Within six months there was scarcely one of 
the organisations by which the members of the 
congregation had been knit together that was not 
broken up. Our new minister . . had had no 
education in the true sense of the word. He read 
loudly, and his preaching was noisy and incoherent, 
utterly without knowledge or ideas, and of a kind 
utterly to destroy the beneficial effect of the 
prayers. You may guess what happened. The 
congregation fell off quarter after quarter and year 
after year, until the income derived from the pew- 
rents fell to something like £130. And now I come 
to that of which I complain, and shall be compelled 


The lately promoted Bishop of Peter- 


our 
minister tat he was not the man for our parish, and 


under a natural state of things he must have gone, 
making way for somebody else, as the good of the 
Church required. But here the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s favourite system came in, and has fixed 
this incompetent, man upon us. Twice since the 
utter failure of our minister was demonstrated, 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have struck in 
and augmented our incumbent’s income, thus 
doing the neighbourhood serious injury. I esti- 
mate that every hundred pounds they have given 
to our church has done us two or three hundred 
pounds’ worth of harm. I do not blame them 
much, for they are doing as most people do who 
administer dead men’s property. I doubt whether 
any of the great; Church societies could afford to 
act on the same plan. If they did, their subscribers 
would soon see that the money was being wasted, 
and supplies would fall off. I think, however, we 
have a right to complain that whereas our Church 
can only thrive by a very considerable development of 
the voluntary system, we find the natural and salutary 
working of that system arrested by the application of 
extraneous endowments.” 

The italics are ours. We are far from 
denying that the voluntary principle is 
liable to occasional evils and abuses of its 
own, and may be inadequate of itself to 
make due provision for the spiritual needs 
of the most destitute and degraded classes, 
in whom the religious nature has yet to 
be awakened. But as compared with the 
opposite principle of entire reliance on 
endowments by the dead, we believe the 
general results to be greater vitality and 
earnestness. Human nature being what 
it is, it is well that even a minister of 
religion should feel it to be his interest to 
do his duty earnestly and faithfully, to put 
his heart into his work—whatsoever his 
hand findeth to do, to do it with all his 
might—and to speak the word of divine 
truth with power, that it may minister 
grace unto his hearers. 

If Bishops are to be regarded as the 
crowning flower of the principle of a State 
Establishment, they cannot be said, upon 
the whole, to have recommended it by 
their own practice. As a class, they have 
generally used their influence in defence 
of every abuse and in resistance to every 
reform. Lord Chancellor Expon long ago 
uttered the satire, all the keener from its 
unconsciousness, that he could not con- 
ceive how there could be anything in 
slavery inimical to Christianity, for in all 
his long experience he had never heard a 
single remonstrance against it from the 
Right Reverend Bench. Much complaint 
is now made of the practical absence of 
Episcopal supervision in the Southern 
sees, especially in that of Exeter, 
but we cannot forget that in the active 
years of the now aged prelate of that see, 
his activity was invariably exerted in a 
mischievous direction, so that the period 
of King Log has probably been less in- 
jurious than the preceding period of King 
STORK. 

Upon the whole, we cannot but anti- 
cipate healthful and happy results from 
the probable extension of the voluntary 
principle in religious matters, whether in 
Ireland or in England, and whether 
inside or outside the so-called National 
Church. 


TopmorDEN,—It will be seen from an advertise- 
ment that appeared in our columns last week that 
a full account of the proceedings in connection 
with the opening of the new church, with an 
architectural description of the building, &c., has 
been put forth in a neat little brochure, which will 
no doubt prove interesting to many of our readers. 
On sunday week the services were conducted by 
the minister of the church, the Kev. Lindsey 
‘laplin, and by his father, the Kev. James Taplin, 
of Crediton, Devonshire, Mr. Taplin, sen., preach- 
ing in the morning. ‘Ihere were large congrega- 


to differ from the Bishop of Peterborough. This . tions on both occasions, 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 

From a recent enumeration it appears that in 
the State of Philadelphia there are ninety Roman 
Catholic convents, all of which are under the care 
of one £uperior, Mother M. Gonzaga. 

There is a movement on foot in New York to 
open the reading-room of the Mercantile Library, 
and others, on Sunday. The Wation says: 

“The main opposition to the proposal, of course, 
comes from those who fear the disappearance of 
the ‘Sabbath’ as a day ostensibly devoted to reli- 
gious worship. We say ostensibly, because the fact 
is that it is not really devoted to religious worship, 
or religious thoughts. or exercises, by any but a 
very small minority of the population. The young 
men whom the opening of the libraries would most 
affect spend their Sundays in bed or in suburban 
taverns, and the alternative which the religious 
world has presented to it with regard to them is, 
not whether they shall be allowed to choose be- 
tween reading-rooms and church, but between 
reading-rooms and sloth or vice. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, however, as well as a good 
Taany other missionary and reformatory agencies, 
are gradually though slowly becoming convinced 
of the fact that all kinds of refining and cultivating 
influences increase people’s susceptibility to reli- 
gious influences, and that a man who even reads 
newspapers on Sunday is, in nine cases out of 
ten, a far more hopeful object of the missionary’s 
teaching than the man who spends it loafing or 
drinking.” 

Tn his recently published “ Byeways of Europe,” 

"Bayard Taylor says : 

“T once heard a clergyman, in his sermon, assert 
that ‘the world was perfectly smooth before the 
fall of Adam, and the present inequalities in its 
surface were the evidences of human sin” I was a 
boy at the time, and I thought to myself, ‘How 
fortunate it is that we are sinners !’” 


The Bishop of New Jersey, it is said, has given 
notice that he will refuse at Confirmation to lay 
his hands upon the piles of false hair and chignons 
which disfigure the heads of so many young ladies 
seeking admission to the church and communion. 


In regard to the complaints so often made about 

sermons, the Rey. A. W. Stevens says, with a good 

«deal of justice : 

_ “No man, unless it be the editor of a daily 
newspaper, has such a mental tax laid upon him 
as a minister. To produce, once a week, for say 
forty-two weeks almost consecutively, a sermon 
which shall not be a repetition of its predecessor, 
which shall occupy half an hour in the delivery, 
and which shall interest, instruct, quicken, and 
keep awake two or three hundred people of both 
sexes and all ages, and all tastes and degrees of 
intelligence, is the task that is imposed upon the 
minister in connection with what else is required 
of him. Is it any wonder that some one or more 
of these forty-two sermons, each year, should be 
a little below the mark of expectation, especially 
when each one, perhaps, is contrasted with the last 
new and brilliant lecture that has been heard, and 
which the lecturer took three or six months to pre- 
pare? And does it ever suggest itself, 1 wonder, to 
any hearer that his way of listening to a sermon, 
his mental and physical condition while listening, 
affects his judgment of the sermon heard? If the 
hearer sleep, or be inattentive, or find fault after- 
wards with the sermon, is it certain, in every 
instance, that the preacher ought to be blamed for 
it? Good listening often makes good preaching ; 
for a good sermon cannot produce the effect of a 
good sermon, unless it be listened to by a good 
listener with candour and with appreciation.” 

The following “form of marriage,” which was 
used by the Rev. Saml. Phillips, pastor of Andover, 
Massachusetts, from 1701 to 1771, throws a startling 
light on the view which was then taken of the 
relation between a coloured couple even by religious 
men. The negro bride and groom, with the wit- 
nesses, having been gathered together before the 
clergyman, the latter used first to address the 
intending husband and require him to promise 
that “so far as shall be consistent with the relation 
which you now sustain as a servant, you will per- 
form the part of a husband toward her; and in 
particular you promise that you will love her; and 
that, as you shall have the opportunity and ability, 
you will take a proper care of her in sickness and 
in health, in prosperity and adversity.” The 
bride was then required to promise the same things, 
and—as was also required of the groom in respect 
of her—to say that she would be “true and faithful 
to him and cling to him, only so long as God in His 
providence shall continue his and your abode in 
such place or places as that you can conveniently 
come together.” The minister then declared to 

them that for such time as God should continue 
their place or places of abode as aforesaid, and for 
so long as they “should behave and conduct them- 


selves as obedient and faithful servants”—“not as 
eye-servants, men-pleasers”—“ toward their respec- 
tive masters and mistresses,” they might consider 
themselves man and wife. “And finally,” he used 
to say to them, “I exhort and charge you to beware 
lest you give place to the devil”—who, when he 
finds men and women in very prosperous circum- 
stances, is apt to stir them up without distinction 
of colour to great heights of vainglory and haughti- 
ness—“so as to take occasion from the licence now 
given you to be lifted up with pride, and thereby 
fall under the displeasure not of man only, but of 
God also; for itis written that God resisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace unto the humble.” ‘The 
ceremony then concluded with prayer. 

In a recent lecture Dr. Bellows said : 

“ Christ is frequently denied in our day as the 
sent of God; denied by those who reject the his- 
torical evidences of his mission, and oftentimes 
much in the Jewish spirit and temper. It is quite 
too much the fashion of our times to assert that 
the most candid inquiry and the profoundest 
analysis of the Scriptures themselves, leave our 
religion without a clear historic basis, and Christ 
dispossessed of any other authority than moral and 
spiritual pre-eminence. But I can truly say that 
after such study as I have been able to give, I find 
no proper grounds for such assertions. And I may 
say that in our own Liberal ranks have been some 
of the most earnest and respected attestors to the 
truth of Christianity and the genuineness and 
credibility of the New Testament record. All 
denominations are compelled to use Lardner’s 
great work on the Credibility of the New Testa- 
ment, Priestley’s Letters to an Unbeliever, Norton’s 
immortal work on the Genuineness and Authenti- 
city of the Scriptures, a mighty bulwark against 
the transcendental and rationalistic views which 
Germany has rolled in upon the history of the 
Gospel; and Drs. Channing and Palfrey, and, may 
I not say, all our recognised Unitarians, have been 
strenuous defenders of the positive historical faith. 
Indeed, I know no class of Christians who have 
more heartily and unqualifiedly confessed Christ in 
his official character as the sent of God than our 
own people. it seems to me that the Gospel this 
very hour is as safely entrenched in the convictions 
and faith of sound, scholarly, and faithful Unit- 
arians, as anywhere else, for the reason that they 
hold it distinguished from the popular prejudices 
and errors, which when they disappear, as sooner or 
later they must, will, like the snow carrying off in 
the flood a portion of the precious soil, inevitably 
bear away some of the faith due to the religion so 
long confounded with them. I have often said to 
my respected Orthodox friends in the ministry 
that we are destined to be the Orthodox of the next 
age, and may yet safely ride in the harbour of 
quiet faith, while they shall find themselves tossed 
and shipwrecked upon the rolling waves of the 
outer sea; for to believe too much is as perilous 
to the permanent stability of faith as to believe 
too little.” 


The Providence (R.I.) Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church have resolved that “no 
candidate for membership shall be deemed eligible 
until he shall have unequivocally and frankly 
affirmed his abstinence from the use of tobacco 
during so much of the time of his trial for member- 
ship as shall succeed the passage of this rule, nor 
until he shall have pledged himself in future to 
abstain from its use, except it be for medical 


purposes.” 
The Hate Mr G. Coleman, 


THE announcement which we make in another 
column of the death of this estimable young man 
will be seen with regret by many of our readers, 
to whom he had become known as one of the 
students of the Home Missionary Board. At the 
conclusion of his ordinary course, nearly a year 
and a half ago, he took the Owens College Scholar- 
ship, and had nearly concluded his extended 
course of study, and was engaged to enter at Mid- 
summer upon his ministry at Accrington, when he 
was seized by the sharp attack of illness which 
has ended in his death, He was interred at, the 
Harpurhey Cemetery on Monday last, and was 
followed to the grave by the tutors and students 
of the Home Missionary Board, to all of whom he 
had endeared himself, and by a number of other 
friends, including a deputation from the congrega- 
tion at Accrington. The funeral service was 
conducted by the Rev. Dr. Beard, who, after 
an earnest appeal to the fellow-students of the 
deceased, concluded in the following words : 

“Tf I needed an excuse I should find one in 
the character of Edmund Coleman. During an 
acquaintance with him of now nearly four years, I 
have found him at least as free from faults as the 


best of the young men with whom I have been 
connected. With fair intellectual abilities, he pos- 
sessed a kind and gentle heart, simplicity of 
manners, readiness to obey and desire to oblige. 
His was specially a sympathetic nature. Hence, 
while at ease with the rich and cultured, he was at 
home with the poor and untaught. Having largely 
imbibed the spirit of the great Master, he was in- 
stinct with a religious influence which, felt wher- 
ever he was, came forth naturally and with singular 
effect in the cottage, at the sick bed, in the Sunday- 
school. Here I can speak from effects produced 
by him under my own eyes at Sale. Having, in 
my desire to place the congregation there on a 
permanent footing, resolved to revive and establish 
the Sunday-school, I selected Edmund Coleman 
for my assistant. Well did he justify my choice. 
Jf now the school is, under the circumstances, solid 
and flourishing—if its various out-of-door minis- 
trations are operating beneficially in many homes 
and gradually conducing to the formation of a 
second congregation in the evening, the credit is 
primarily due to his judicious as well as untiring 
labours, and many a heart there, both of the young 
and the adult, will have been saddened by his 
removal, The more do I regret, the more will you 
regret, that the congregation which had (as the 
phrase is) ‘secured’ his services is widowed by 
his death. It could not be otherwise: one who 
was so worthy in health received in sickness kind 
attentions and loving care. But the self-denying, 
considerate, and constant services rendered to him 
by a fellow-student are beyond all praise, and will 
long remain a memorial to his honour. Others of 
you, perhaps all, would have done as well, none 
could have done better.” 


UNITY IN DIVISION. 


In his opening address at the recent meeting of 
the Congregational Union of Lancashire, the Rev. 
G. W. Conder, who took for his subject the prese 
tendencies and future prospects of the 
Catholic, maintained that the denomination to 
which he belonged was, at least, as little possessec 
with the spirit of schism and sect as any of the 
Christian bodies of England, and declared Tor cbiet 
self that he was “ready to exchange Sabbath 
ministrations with Episcopalians, Methodists, and 
all the other Protestant sects.” It would not be 
denied, he thought, that the sharply-defined doc- 
trinal divisions of the Church, mostly designated 
by the name of some human founder of a school, 
had begun to merge into one another, and melt 
away from view. What was common to both sides 
was coming to be regarded, as it was in fact, as of 
greater importance than the one thing that caused 
division. And he then proceeded to speak thus 
well on the subject: Te 
“Wide intervals, indeed, still separate some of 
the sects; but the gulfs of division are innin 
imperceptibly to contract themselves, and the 
speech which we hold across them is of a less 
anathemative kind than heretofore. Greater 
equality of culture in the teachers and members. 
of the various bodies is doing much (as it always 
tends to do) to soften asperities and produce greater 
mutual respect. Sectarian arrogance is becoming 
more and more an offence in the general esteem. 
The growth of knowledge on all sides has made 
many of us more conscious of our own ignorance, 
and greatly diluted our dogmatism; and the 
Church at large seems much more willing now to 
believe an item of her own creed—* Now abideth 
faith, hope, charity; but the greatest of these 
is charity” Even now in our times a vast stride 
might be taken in the direction of a real unity— 
all that is desirable, if Christian men everywhere 
would cease to attempt it from without, and look 
and strive for it. wholly from within. Here is 
the great heresy in this matter—that of believing 
you can get a unity of living atoms by cement, 
by parchment, by scaffolding, by machinery ; 
whereas the only ‘unity possible to living thing 
is that which comes of inward growth and 
spontaneous consent. Christ alone, and not the — 


creeds, can ever make us one. We outgrow tke — 
creeds, but never leave Christ behind. What 


is there that hinders the mutual co-operation 

and communion, the interchange of ministrations — 
and the like, between all the Christian bodies 

of England to-day? Certainly not the « 

diversities of doctrine that exist—no, © 
narrowness and sectarianism of the 
hold them. Why cannot we all agree to 
thé home evangelistic and foreign m 
work between us in such a way as ne 
and oppose but after the most — 
economical fashion? ‘Alas for 
Christian charity!’ We ought to dc 
do it to-morrow on a grand scale, 
if we had not, in varying 
more of the spirit of sect 
Christ. I would not that on 
by one atom his zeal for what h 

an essential of the Christian creed, but Iwe 
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every one of us should hold it also with a large- | to keep down his head. The soldiers shone in his 


souled noble charity, that yearns as Christ 
himself yearned for the oneness of his church. 
Nor do I think that anything more than this 
spiritual unity, thus recognised and manifested 
by mutual communion and co -operation, is neces- 
sary'to the realisation of the perfect idea of the 
Catholic Church. Absolute coincidence of interpreta- 
tion and organisation, in the absence of any divinely 
given formula of creed or constitution, may be, 
and I think will be, for ever impossible. “It is 
quite needless. We have four evangelists—but 
one Gospel; we may have half-a-dozen or a score 
of Christian bodies—but one Church ; all the more 
one for not being organised into a visible oneness. 
If the world sees us at worship together, differing 
but not striving, co-operating instead of disputing, 
it will recognise our oneness, and be all the more 
ready to exclaim, ‘See how these Christians love 
one another, for the fact that we do not see exactly 
eye to eye.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


FIsHERMAN, speak to me; why so lonely 
Sailing away when the boats come home ? 
“T have a little one, I must find him, 
Out where the sunset kindles the foam. 


“Dying he talked to the wild green water, 
Out of his window he watched the spray ; 
How should the daisies have power to keep him ? 
Somewhere the sea-gulls watch him at play. 


“Empty and cold is the shore without him, 
Empty and dry must it ever be; 

Let me alone, for the sea consoles me, 
Out in the waters he waits for me. 


“Empty and cold is the house without him, 
Empty and dark through the open door; 
Will he not laugh when he hears me coming? 
Coming to carry him home once more !” 


Bars of wet sunshine the boat sprang over, 
Shaking her sails into sheets of gold; 

Back through the moonlight she drifted darkly, 
Rocking at random, empty and cold. 


INSTANTLY KILLED. 


Ix Count Tolstoi’s “Sevastopol in May,” published 
in Hours at Home (American), there is a very re- 
markable description of the death of a man who is, 
as the living say, “instantly killed ;” but to him, 
the dying man, his death seems a different matter : 

Michailof looked behind him. The shining point 
of the bomb seemed to stand at the zenith—in that 

sition where it is impossible to tell its direction. 
But that lasted only a minute; the bomb came 
quicker and quicker, nearer and nearer, so that you 
could see the sparks from the tube and hear the 
fatal whistling, and directed its course straight at 
the middle of the battalion. 

“ Lie down,” cried a voice. 

Michailof and Praskukin lay down on the ground. 
Praskukin, tightly closing his eyes, heard only how 
the bomb fell heavily somewhere very near on the 
hard ground. A second passed—it seemed an 
hour—and the bomb did not burst. Praskukin 
began to be afraid that he had done a cowardly 
act without any reason, that perhaps the bomb had 
fallen far away and that he only thought he heard 
the fuse fizzing. He opened his eyes and saw with 
satisfaction that Michailof lay immovable on the 
ground near his legs. But his eyes at that moment 
met the sparkling fuse of the whirling bomb not a 
yard from him. A horror—acold horror excluding 
all other thoughts and feelings—took possession of 
him. He covered his face with his hands. 

Another second passed—a second in which a 
whole world of feelings, thoughts, hopes, and recol- 
lections passed through his mind. 

“Whom will it kill; me or Michailof? or both 
together? If it hits me, where will it hit ? in the 
head, then it’s all over; if it hits my leg, they will 
cut it off and I shall ask them to do it by all means 
with chloroform--and I can still get through alive, 
But perhaps it will only kill Michailof—then I can 
tell how we were walking together, and he was 
killed and I was spattered with blood. No, it’s 
nearer to me—it will kill me!” 

Then he recollected the twelve rubles that, he 
owed Michailof; he recollected also another debt 
at Petersburg that he ought to have paid long ago ; 
a gipsy air that he had sung in the evening came 
into his head. The girl whom he loved appeared 
to his imagination in a cap with lilac ribbons; he 
remembered aman whom he had insulted years 
before and who had never paid it back, although at, 
the same time with these and a thousand other 
remembrances the feeling of his present circum- 
stances—the expectation of death—never for a 
moment quitted him. “ However, perhaps it will 
not burst,” he thought, and with despairing deci- 
sion wanted to open his eyes. But at that instant 
through his still shut lids he saw a red fire, and 
with a horrible noise something hit him in the 
middle of the breast. 

“Thank God! I am only bruised,” was his first 


epee, and he wanted to feel at his breast, but 


is hands seemed to be bound down, and a weight 


eyes and he unconsciously counted them; “one, 
two, three soldiers, and that one whose overcoat 
has slipped down is an officer,” he thought. Then 
he saw flashes, and he thought, “what are they 
firing from, mortars or cannon? Probably cannon. 
They are firing again ; and there are more soldiers : 
five, six, seven soldiers, and they all go past.” He 
all at once became afraid that they would leave 
him there. He wanted to cry out that he was 
wounded; but his mouth was so dry that his 
tongue stuck to his palate and a horrible thirst tor- 
mented him. He felt how wet he was about the 
breast. “ Really I fell into some blood when I lay 
down,” he thought, and yielding more and more to 
the fear that the soldiers who were going past 
would leave him there, he collected all his forces 
and tried to cry out, “ Take me along,” but instead 
of that he groaned so horribly that it was awful 
to hear his own voice. ‘Then some red fires 
danced in his eyes, and it seemed to him that 
the soldiers were laying stones on him; the 
fires danced quicker and quicker, the stones 
which they laid on him oppressed him more and 
more. He made an effort to throw off the stones, 
stretched out, and then neither saw, nor heard, nor 
thought, nor felt. He was killed on the spot by a 
fragment of shell in the middle of his breast. 


ee 
CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XIX. 


THE WRONG CEREMONY. 

An old gentleman of eighty-four having taken to 
the altar a young damsel of about sixteen, the 
clergyman said to him, “The font is at the other 
end of the church.” “What do I want with the 
font ?” asked the old gentleman. “Oh! I beg your 
pardon,” said the clerical wit, “I thought you had 
brought this child to be christened!” 


BAPTISM UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 

Few persons have had so much to bear in the 
act of being baptised as Angus, King of Munster, 
who was a convert of St. Patrick’s. According to 
tradition, about the year 445 the Saint, after con- 
verting a large number of people in Ossory, entered 
Munster. Arriving near Cashel, King Angus, who 
had already gained some knowledge of Christianity, 
came forth to meet him with the utmost reverence, 
and requested baptism at his hands. The Saint 
willingly complied with his request. His courtiers 
assembled with royal state to assist at the ceremony. 
St. Patrick carried in his hand, as usual, his crozier ; 
at the end of this there was a large iron spike, by 
which he could plant it firmly in the ground beside 
him while preaching or exercising his episcopal 
functions. On this occasion, however, he struck it 


down into the King’s foot, and did not perceive his_ 


mnistake until — 
The royal foot transfixed, the gushing blood 
Enriched the pavement with a noble flood, 
The ceremony had concluded, and the prince 
neither moved nor complained of the severe suffer- 
ing he had endured. When the Saint expressed 
his deep regret for such an occurrence, Angus 
merely replied that he believed it to be part of the 
ceremony, and did not appear to consider any 
suffering of consequence at such a moment, 


AN ALARMING QUESTION. 

Tn the life of the Rev. Thomas Collins, an eminent 
Methodist preacher, lately published, we meet with 
the following anecdote. Colwall, one of the places 
which he had to visit, lay beyond a moor, divided 
by an unbridged brook; at a shallow of the brook 
the neighbouring peasants had carefully deposited 
stepping stones; there, and at no other point, might 
the stream be crossed. The likelihood was small 
of a stranger on that pathless wild just hitting 
upon the proper spot. Mr. Collins, therefore, 
called at the nearest marshside hut to get a guide. 
His custom, to use his own phrase, was “To feel 
the pulse of every soul he conversed with.” In 
that walk, however, topics common to wayfarers 
had uprisen, and ere he was aware the ford was 
gained. Faithful to his invariable rule—without 
preface, as time for it was gone—he solemnly asked, 
“Have you made your peace with God?” ‘the 
man looked confused, as if he could make nothing 
of such a query. To put the matter more distinctly, 
with voice deepening to its lowest tone, Mr. Collins 
inquired, “ Are you prepared to die?” The man 
turned pale, a retreating a step or two, replied, 
in trembling accents, “Sir, J hope you mean no 
hirm!” Stories of “Burking” and “body-snatch- 
ing” just then had thrilled the country with horror, 
surpassing anything in the recent, panic of garrot- 
tery. When on that lone heath, by the level light 
of the declining sun, the stranger saw the left hand 
fishing for coin—not easily caught in so thinly 
stocked a pocket—while the right hand of the 
strong-limbed Evangelist accidentally held up— 


‘with apparent menace—a stout oaken staff, he 


expected nothing less—what could he ?—than that 
a, blow to fell him, and a pitch plaster to stop his 
breath, would be the immediate signal of such 
doom-suggesting questions. It required many 
affectionate Christian words to restore. the poor 
fellow’s confidence at all, 

ANIMALS TRIED AND CONVICTED, — 

In the course of his researches, Dr. White, the 
historian of the Huguenots, has come across some 
odd incidents of the solemn trial, execution, and 
excommunication of dumb animals, “ Marterie 


quotes the case of a bull that was condemnedfin 
1499 to be hanged for having ‘ par furiosité, estant 
aux champs, occis et mis 4 mort un joine filz de 
Page de quatorze ans. In the archives of Lille 
there is the certificate of the execution of a pig 
for having killed and eaten a child. When ex- 
amining the city muniments at Dijon, I came upon 
some letters from Nicolas le Jane, lieutenant-general 
of the bailiwick of Macon (18th September, 1474), 
commanding the treasurer of the Maconnaise to pay 
the provost of Macon sixty sols tournois for hanging 
a pig which had killed a child. In this case a new 
gibbet had been built, the ladder and pulley alone 
costing ten sols tournois.” No one seems to have 
disputed the injustice of this material punishment, 
but a nice question arose as to the point of excom- 
munication, Many jurists maintained that, as 
animals were never in communion, they could not 
be excommunicated. Nevertheless, the Bishop’: 
Court was the most common resort in all suct 
cases, and Dr. White gives a full account of a 
singular trial which was protracted through several 
years in the little town of St. Julien in Savoy. The 
green caterpillars had done immense damage to the 
vineyards in 1545, and an action for damages was 
formally brought against them. Counsel wero 
appointed for the defendants, speeches were 
spoken, arguments urged, and the whole proceed- 
ing went on with the utmost gravity. It issued in 
a compromise, by which the good people of St. 
Julien offered the caterpillars “‘ a place of sufficient 
pasture without the vineyards of St. Julien, such 
as they can live upon, so that they may no longer 
eat and lay waste the vineyards aforesaid.” 
Whether the insects accepted this compromise, 
and whether, if they did, they kept faithfully to 
the bargain, is not recorded in the archives. 


MANCHESTER DOMESTIC MISSION. 


On Monday evening the thirty-fifth annual: 
meeting was held at the Memorial Hall. After 
tea, the Rev. JAmMEs Drummonp, B.A., presided... 
In opening the meeting, he said, the institu- 
tion on behalf of which we have met together 
is one which can never lose its interest for any of 
us, and during the past year its operations have 
been carried on in such a way as, I hope, to en- 
courage us in further efforts and to make us feel 
that every effort that we can bestow falls short of 
results which we wish to bring about. We must 
all rejoice that we have at last housed the Hulme 
branch of the mission in its new building. (Hear, 
hear.) To all those working that branch it must 
be an unmixed gratification to feel that they have 
large healthy rooms in which they may carry om 
their schools and also public worship ; but to those 
who have laboured to gather togethér the funds 
there is still great regret that the building is bur- 
dened by a heavy debt. Instead of opening it 
free from incumbrance, we feel that we have before 
us a time of arduous canvassing and earnest 
imploring of those who ought to give of their 
abundance to place that building free from em- 
barrassing liabilities. ‘That will be a duty for 
the incoming committee; and I hope when 
we gather together again there will not be a 
single penny of debt on that branch of our 
work, We have again adopted the plan of 
circulating the reports previous to the annual 
meeting. It has this advantage: that we are not 
obliged to restrict the length of the report, and 
although we may miss the pleasure of hearing the 
tones of Mr. Harrop’s voice, still we have had 
the advantage of reading it at leisure and con- 
sidering its suggestions with more care than 
we could do in the hurry of an annual meeting. 
Those who have read that report have doubtless 
experienced very mingled feelings. While they 
have felt that there is no appreciable diminution 
in the enormous mass of evil about us, they must 
also have been cheered by the belief that our mis- 
sion is doing something to save the lost and to 
preserve men from sinking into the condition of 
the lost, Our missionary can, of course, only give 
us samples of what is coming under his experience. 
Cases are classified, and many of the evils are 
brought before us in a striking, effective way, and 
none more so than the evils which arise from the 
want of thrift and prudence in the management of 
the homes of the poor. It seems to me that there 
is much to reflect. upon here, for we are deeply 
impressed with the fact of how much wretched- 
ness, and crime arising out of wretchedness, could 
be avoidedif only home affection could be sweetened 
and made more faithful, and the ordinary comforts 
could be, made more common than they are at 
present. It is told in the report how from untidi- 
ness and neglect on the part of wives, husbands 
are driven into courses of crime. Surely here 
there is an opportunity for great usefulness on the 
part of ladies, ‘here are, I feel sure, numbers in 
our well-to-do classes that waste in frivolity time 
that might be given to raising up their less fortu- 
nate sisters; and one of the great advantages of 
our Mission is this, that it constitutes itself a 
medium through which the different classes of 
society may be brought together—by which the 
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rich may meet the poor, and bring to bear upon 
them some of the higher influences of their own 
state. ‘hose who wish so to exercise a Christian 
influence have in our mission a means to effect 
this. Our missionary could at once, for any per- 
sons who have time, find fields of usefulness; and 
Icannot think that the Mission performs its full 
duty so long as our minister is simply engaged to 
labour on our behalf, and alone. 1t must be so to 
some extent, but 1 believe we might all do more 
than we have done--we might all imitate the 
example of him who went about doing good ona 
larger scale than we have hitherto believed pos- 
sible. What we want is a deeper love, a more 
earnest purpose, a profounder conviction of human 
brotherhood, and more living faith in the immor- 
tality and the infinite importance of every human 
soul, and a deeper and more heartfelt grief at the 
sin which degrades it. 1f we felt these things, we 
should be ready for more earnest effort and 
greater self-denial, and our Mission, instead of 
struggling on with feeble life, performing only half 
the good of which it is capable, conducted as it is 
by only a few earnest, faithful men, would be well 
supported by all classes—by all members of our 
congregations—and assisted by abundant personal 
help, which would make it indeed a saving influ- 
ence in society, and enable it to spread largely in 
this city the pure principles of righteousness and 
religion which we profess—(hear, hear)—and the 
gain to ourselves would be a thousandfold. ‘Ihere 
is no man who hath left father and mother, hus- 
band and wife, sister and brother, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake, who does not receive a thousand- 
fold—who does not gain a nobler self-denial, a 
larger and a grander faith, a purer hope, a wider 
benevolence, and a loftier communion with the 
Saviour of men and the Father whom he served. 
It is well that we should meet together to think 
over these things, and it is one of the benefits of 
our annual gathering that it keeps before the pros- 
perous classes the condition of those about them, ° 
which, without such meetings, might go on un- 
noticed. We cannot read such reports as are 
furnished from year to year without at least having 
our minds deeply impressed with a more earnest 
desire to do something to change the present state 
of our so-called civilisation, and to bring about 
that state of things which we feel would be the 
result of the prevalence of Christian principles ; 
and when —! do not say there would be no poverty 
and no distress—but when poverty and distress 
would have the sting taken out of them—when 
there would be more love and a truer culture— 
and when all men would feel that they stood on 
one common level before God, in mutual honour 
and peace as His children. (Applause.) 


The Rev. J. BLACK, in a thoughtful speech, moved 
a very cordial vote of sympathy with the mis- 
sionaries, thanking the Rev. J. Harrop for his 
valuable report, and also giving to the kev. B. 
Walker a hearty welcome as the missionary at 
Rochdale-road, which was seconded by Mr. R. D. 
DaBBISHIRE, 

Addresses in response were then delivered by 
the Revs. J. HARROP and B. WaLkEr, after which 

The Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL (Secretary) read the 
comumittee’s report : 

“‘The work of the society for the year had been marked 
by unusual variety. Early in the year Mr. Robinson 
had re-igued the charge of Roclidale-road, to which 
the Rey. B. Walker had been appointed fur six months, 
and he is now working there, already with excellent 
effect. A new master had been appvinted for the day- 
school. Very extensive repairs had been required, 
owing to the violent storm in the early part of the year, 
and there was still a deficiency upon them of £104. The 
‘Hulme Mission had entered on its new premises in 
Embden-s'reet, which, they regretied to say, had to be 
opened with a debt of £8v1 ou them. The attendance 
-on the rervices and the schools had incr+ased since the 
removal.” The report closed by presenting for adoption 
certain resolutious directing the settlement of the 
property at both the stations on trust ‘‘to be held at 
the use and disposal of the society for the promotion of 
its objects, namely, the diffusion of religious and other 
-elevating influences by ministering amovg the poor in 
Manchester and the neighbourhood in such wise that no 
denominational or sectarian name or test sha!] at any 
‘time or in any form be introduced into the management 
of the trust.” 


Mr. R. D. Darpisutre read tho financial state- 
ment, which showed in hand £24. 8s. 7d., as against 
£42. 16s. «d. last year. ‘the nett amount which 
the society had had to contribute, had been, at 
Rochdale-road Mission £214, 10s. 11d., and at 
Embden-street £250. 10s. 6d. In the special funds 
there was owing at Rochdale-road, for repairs and 
rebuilding class rooms, and damage done by storm, 
£104. Os. 10d. ‘Ihe total cost of Embden-street 
schools had been £2,940, 18s. 10d., and £300 worth 
of invested property had had to be sold to meet 
part of this; but, as mentioned in the report, a 
large deficiency still remained. Mr. Darbishire 
made an earnest appeal for~ more liberal and 
efficient support. ; 


The adoption of the reports was carried on the 
motion of the Rev. Wm, GaskExt, seconded by Mr. 
C. J. HkkFoRD; and, on the motion of the Rev. 
Brooke HERFORD, seconded by Mr, | H0S. BRITTAIN, 

-the committee and officers for the ensuing year 
were Sebeipted, 

In addition to those taking part in the meeting 
there were present the Kev. W. H. Herford, B.A., 
Messrs. Kichd. Aspden, J. Armstrong, G. J. Taylor, 
H. Bowman, and Dr, Marcus. ; 


INTELLIGENCE. 


BarNnARD Castir.—A meeting of the congrega- 
tion was held on Monday evening last, the Rev. 
Wm. klliott in the chair. ‘Ihe treasurer submitted 
a statement of the finances relating to the building 
fund, from which it appeared that satisfactory 
progress was being made with the subscription list. 
Mr. Joseph Lee was appointed on behalf of the 
congregation to solicit donations from friends in 
the provincial districts. A letter was read from 
the Rev. J. J. Tayler, principal of Manchester New 
College, heartily wishing the congregation success 
in the effort which they are now making to erect a 
place of worship worthy of their past history and 
their present numbers and zeal. A sketch of the 
proposed building, kindly prepared by Mr. Harri- 
son, of Manchester, was laid before the meeting, 
and a committee appointed to consider the same 
and to manage the matters connected with the 
new property. The Rev. J. C. Street, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, was received as a deputation from the 


Northumberland and Durham District Missionary’ 


Association, to confer with the congregation on the 
subject of making Barnard Castle the centre of a 
district for missionary effort, embracing Crook, 
Darlington, Kishop Auckland, &e., and proposing 


that one of the missionaries employed by the asso- 
ciation should reside at Barnard Castle. 


iat L The con- 
ditions, pecuniary and otherwise, laid down by Mr. 
street were acceded to by the congregation. 


Crrwe.—The annual Sunday-school sermons 


were preached on Sunday week by the Rev. W. 


Gaskell, M.A. Inthe evening we had the largest 


congregation there has been in the chapel since it 
was opened, 
following evening was well attended, and much 
cheered by the unexpected presence of ‘Thomas 


‘he annual tea meeting held the 


Avison, Esq., of Liverpool. We had also the plea- 


sure on this occasion to welcome amongst us for 
the first time the Rev. James Mc.Donald, who has 
lately settled in Nantwich. 


Drrey.—On Wednesday, March 31st, anew organ 


was opened in the Friargate (hapel, the service 
being conducted by the Rev. William Oates. 
musical arrangements were presided over by the 
organist of St. Alkmund’s Church, and on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday evening there was a public per- 
formance on the organ by the organist of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
powerful and brilliant-toned one, with twenty 
stops, and two octaves and a third of pedals, and 
it has been pronounced by competent judges to be 
remarkably fine and complete for its size. 
been built by Mr. Porritt, of Leicester, at a cost of 
£220. 
the organ have been raised by the zealous efforts 
of members of the congregation, in conjunction 
with their late minister. 


‘The 


‘The instrument is a 


It has 


‘the whole of the funds for the purchase of 


Hincxiry.—The teachers and children of the 
Great Meeting Sunday-schools have embraced the 


opportunity of the recent marriage of their valued 


superintendent, Mr. A. Atkins, to present him with 
a small token of their esteem and regard, con- 


sisting of an elegant gold pencil-case, with which 
another small trinket was enclosed in a note by 


one of the teachers, which was answered by a 


letter of graceful acknowledgment by Mr. Atkins. 


Lonpon SunpAay ScHoon AssoctatTion. — We 


understand that the annual meeting of this asso- 


ciation will be held on Whit Thursday, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great| Queen-street, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and not at Radley’s Hotel, as heretofore, 
and that the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A. will preside on 
the occasion. 


MANCHESTER : "ROCHDALE-ROAD [MIsstion.—The 


tenth annual soirée was held on Saturday evening, 


the 24th inst. About sixty-five persons sat down 
to tea, after which the Rev. B. Walker occupied the 
chair. Mr. A. Jones read the report for session 
1868-9, which showed that the society numbered 
thirty members. During the session essays and 
lectures of a very beneficial and instructive char- 
acter had been given. ‘Ihe society had done much 
good, and an appeal was made for new members. 
‘the report was then adopted.’ Mr. Harry Rawson 
then delivered an address on the benefits which 
arise from societies of this description; and, 
by way of encouragement, enrolled himself as 
one of the members, and his example was followed 
by several other gentlemen, after which the meet- 
ing was closed with prayer. 

NerwcuHourcu.—On Saturday afternoon the annual 
meeting of the United Mutual Improvement Socie- 
ties was held at the above place. About fifty 
members were present. After tea the chair was 
taken by the Rev. J. Freeston, and_ reports 
read of the societies at Todmorden, Rochdale (which 
indicated much progress), and Newchurch. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by the chairman and other 
members. A number of minerals and fossils col- 
lected in the neighbourhood by a member of the 
Newchurch society were described by Mr. Aiken, 
and it was thought this feature of the meeting 
might in future be extended with great profit to 
the members. 

Papinam.—On Tuesday evening week a tea- 
party took place in the school-room, Mr. J. Anderton 
presiding. ‘Ihe object was to present a harmonium 
and baton to Mr. I. Holland, who had laboured 
nearly forty years as a teacher, and also as leader 


and conductor of [the singers. Mr. Whittaker 
made the presentation in a very cordial address 
on behalf of the teachers, scholars, and friends of 
the Unitarian Sunday-school. Mr. Holland ac- 
knowledged the gift with much feeling. He did 
not expect being rewarded, and he was not 
working for any reward, but because he loved the 
work. He thanked them for the kindness they 
had shown him.—The instrument is in a mahogany 
case, and has several stops; it is va’ued at sixteen 
guineas. The baton is of ivory, beautifully carved, 
and valued at two and a-half guineas. 
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THE COMING WEEK. 


Bolton: ComMtss1on-8STREET.—On Sunday afternoon 
and evening, school sermons, by the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. 

London: Rosstyn Hitt, HAMpPsTEsAD.—On Sunday 
evening, aserm n, by the Rev. Dr. Sadler, on ‘Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, these Three.” 

Manchester: Domestic Miss1on.—Sermons, in aid 
of the funds, at Rochdale-road and Embden-street, on 
Sunday morning and evening. 

Taunton: WESTERN CHRISTIAN UNION.—On Wednes- 
day, the Spring Meeting. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT. 


The Rev. P. W. Clayden desires us to announce that 
his correct address is 13, Tavistock-square, London, 
W.C. Letters are frequently addressed to him at 
Camden Town, and so give trouble to postmen 
and lose time. 

C. W.— Declined with thanks. 

T. C.—C. N.— We cannot admit your letters, but will 

inquire into the matter. 


Marriages, 

HEAPE—LEIGHTON.—On the 28th inst., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Upper Brook-street, Manchester, by the Rev. 
Brooke Herford, Edmund Grundy second son of Robert 
Taylor Heape, Esq., Highfield, Kovhdale, to Jane Isab-ila, 
youngest da ghter of the late Robert Leighton, Ksq , Glas- 
gow, aud niece of the late Mrs. Wilkinson, Endcliffe Hall, 
sheffield.—No cards. 

SWINDELL—PAKGETER.—On the 21st inst., at Park-lane 
Chapel, Cradley, by the Rev. Wm. Cochrane, Alian John, 
younger son of James Evers Swindell, Esq., of the Castle 
Oldswinford, Stourbridge, to Ellen Maria. youngest daugh- 
ter of Thomas Henry Pargeter, Esq.,of Wollescote House, 
Stourbridge. No cards. 

PARKINSON—BERRY.—On the 22nd inst., at Cross-street 
Chapel, by the Rev. W. G. Cadman, Mr. James Parkinson 
to Miss Esther Berry. 


RMenths: 

ASHWORTH.—On the i oe his residenc, Edge Hill, 
Liverpool, George Ashworth, Esq., aged 78 years. 

COLEMAN.—On the 22nd inst., at Manchester, Edmund 
Coleman aged 26 years, son of Mr. Coleman, of Trowbr.dge. 

FOX.—On the 22nd inst., at 11, Young-street, Kensington, 
after a short illness, in her 76th year, Eliza, widow or tho 
late W. J. Fox, formerly M.P. for Oldbham.—Friends will 
please accept this intimation, 

HOLE —On the 2ist inst., at Moretonhampstead, Robert 
Tole, aged 77 years. 

HUNTER.—On the 24th inst., at Waterloo-road. ces a ad 
in his 37th year, Henry, second son of Mr. Robert unter, 
of Birkdale, Southport. 

STEINTHAL.—On the 25th inst., at Hollywood, Fallowfield, 
near Manchester, Richard Herbert, infant sou of H, M. 
Steinthal. 

WHITAKER.—On the 28rd inst., aged 53 years, James 
Whitaker, merchant, of Hudderefield. 

WILLIAMSON.—On the 21st inst.,at Belper, Henry William 
son, aged 58, for nearly a quarter of a century a valued and 
faithful servant in the establishment of Messrs. Ward and 
Co., sincerely mourned by a large circle of friends. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market- street. 
Just Published, by the Sunday-school Assvcianon. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 
the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“God in the Universe,” and ‘Godin Humanity.” 160 > 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth leitered, Is, 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduciion of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.'f. Whitfleld, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 


28. 
HURCH COMPREHENSION: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P- 
(eins suggestions for the reconstruction of tive Church of 
ngland.)—London: Longmans. Leeds: Walker. 


Now Ready, : 
UIET THOUGHTS FOR TARE DAY 
- OF REST. 
Price One Shilling. f 
Bound in limp cloth, on toned paper, and gilt lettered. 

This Selection of Religious Poetry has been made for the use 
of the Home and Fireside as well as for the Sunday-school 
Teacher and Scholar, and contains specimens of religious 

try from Du Vartas to Tennyson. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-school Assc- 
ciation agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London; 
E. I. Whitfeid, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnsonand Raw- 
son, 89, Market street. P 
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ANCHESTER SUNDAY -SCHOOL 
UNION.—The ANNUAL SERVICE for the United 
Sunday-schools of our various Manchester congregations will 
be held on Sunday Afternoon next, at three o’clock, in Cross- 
street, Chapel. Preacher, Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A. 
*,* Cross-street Chapel will be closed in the evening, but 
there will be Evening Service as usual at Upper Brook-street, 
Whitfield-street, Ardwick, and Strangeways Free Church. 


UNDAY EVENING LECTURES at the 
UNITARIAN CHURCH, PARADISE FIELDS, 
HACKNEY: 


May 16—Rev. THOS. SADLER, Ph.D., ‘‘'The Religious 
Power of the Bible.” 

May 23—Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., ‘The Church 
and the World.” Collection for Day and Sunday Schools. 

any. 30—Rey. P. W. CLAYDEN, ‘'God His own Inter- 

reter.” 
x June 6—Rey. R. BROOK ASPLAND, M.A., ‘‘ Moral and 
Religious Influence of Church Establishments.” 

June 13—K#ey. JAMES MARTINEAU, * The Shadow of Sin 
in Christendom.” | 

Service at seven o’clock precisely. 
for strangers. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN CHAPEL 
SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES. 

The Rev. J. K. APPLEBEE will deliver LECTURES on 
**Notable Men of Hebrew History :” 

May 16—*‘ Moses, the Founder of Hebrew Nationality.” 

May 23—** Moses, the Lawgiver.” 

May 30—* Life and Character of Samuel.” 

June 6—‘ Dayid: The Promise of his Life.” 

June 13—“ David: How that Prom se was fulfilled.” 

June 20—‘‘ Life and Character of Solomon.” 

At these EVENING Services every seat is free. Strangers 
are requested to enter and taks any sat they find vacant. 
All expenses are borne by the Offertory, which is taken after 
each lecture.—Service commences at seven o’clock. 


245, MILE END ROAD. 
HE Rey. JOHN BEVAN will preach on 


Sunday evening, the 23rd; and the Rev. Dr. SADLER 
-on the evening of the 30th inst.—Service at a quarter to seven. 


GENERAL BA PLIST JUVENILE 
U 


pe 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held in Worship-streat 
Chapel, near Finsbury-square, on Whit-Monday evening, 17th 
May. Tea(6d.each) at six o’clock; and the Chair taken at 
seven o'clock. 


ENERAL BAPTIST ASSEMBLY 


(Established 1656), 

The ASSEMBLY will be held on Whit-Tuesday, 18th May, 
in Worship-street Chapel, near Finsbury-square. The busi- 
ness will commence at balf-past nine o’clock, and be resumed 
at half-past two. Divine service will commence at eleven, 
when the Rev. JOHN B. LLOYD, of Wareham, will preach. 

Refreshments will be provided as usual in the Chapel— 
Breakfast at half-past eight (6d. each); a Cold Dinner after 
the service (1s. 6d. each); and tea at half-past five (sd. each). 

ter tea there will be a PUBLIC MEETING, when ad- 
dresses will be delivered by several Ministers and other 
friends. The Chair will be taken at seven o’clock by the Rev. 
SAMUEL MARTIN, of Trowbridge. 
JOSEPH CALROW MEANS, Secretary. 


HE Thirty-fifth ANNUAL MEETING 

of the SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION will be held 

at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn 

Fields, London, on Thursday morning, May 20th. The Rev. 

H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A.,in the Chair. Breaktast at 
hhalf-past eight o’clock.—Tick+ts, 23. each. 


Seats will be provided 


STEWARDS: 
Frederic Allen, fF. H. Jones, N. M. Tayler, 
R. Bartram, P.M. Higginson, I.8. Lister, 
H. Y. Brace, R. Keating, E. Teschemacher. 
J ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
OCIE’ 


8 TY. 
The Nineteenth ANNUAL MEETING of the Members and 
Friends of this Society will be held at Radley’s Hotel, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, on Wednesday, the 19th May, 1809. 
JAMES YATES, Esq., ao F.R.S., in the Chair. 
TEW ARDS. 


Mr. Allen, Mr. I’. Green, Mr, A. Preston, 
Mr. W. H. Biss, Mr. B. Hawkesley, Mr. N. M. Tayler, 
G. Carter, Mr. Keeting, Mr. A, Tiitord, 
De. Davison, Mr. A. Lawrence, Mr. J. Wells. 
Tea at six o’clock,and the Chair will be taken at seven 
o’clock aeevayt & 

, one shilling each, may be had of the Stewards; at 


_ Ticke' 
Mr. Whitfeld’s, 178, Strand; and at the Hotel. Admission 
to the business meeting free. 


ARKRTER LANE MISSION 
EXCURSION, 1869. 
Contributions towards the expenses of the ANNUAL 
CURSLON of the Sunday and Day Schools will be thank- 
received by the Se em rae Mr. HENRY Y. 
Ci, 178, 8 C) 


trand, or at Mission, 


ASSOCIATION, 

The FORTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY will be held on 
Wednesday, May 19th, 1869, at Unity Church, Upper-street, 
Islington. Service, to begin at 12 o’clock, will be introduced 
by the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cross, and the 
Anniversary Sermon will be preached by the Rev. JAMES 
MARTINEAU. After the ssrmon a Collection will be made 
in aid of the Funds of the Association. 


The MEETING for BUSINESS will then beheld; W.J. 
LAMPORT, Esq., of Liverpool, President. 


On Thursday, May 209th, the COLLATION will ba held in 
the Large Dining Room of the Crystal Palace, at four p.m., 
under the Presidency of W.J. LAMPORT, Esq. Tickets may 
be obtained at the Office of the Association, and of any of the 
Stewards.—Tickets taken before Monday, May 17th, price 
4s. each, exclusive of wine. 


At the request of several friends, it is proposed to keep at 
this office, during the Anniversary Week, a REGISTEK of 
VISITORS from the country, both Ministers and Laymen. 
Friends will oblige by send ng their address in London to the 
Secretaries. Attendance will be given at the office on Monday, 
May 17, and Tuesday, May 18, from eleven to three. 

A Meeting of the Genera! Committee will be held at the 
Association Rooms on Monday, May 17, at three p.m., at 
which the attendance is requested of the Vice-Presidents, the 
pees Correspondents, and all Deputies of District Associa- 

ions. 

A Meeting of the Stewards of the Collation will be held at 
the same place at half-past four o’clock on Monday, May 17, 
at which the attendance of all the Stewards is particularly 
requested. 

STEWARDS. 

Mr. H.S. Bicknell, Cavendish-house, Clapham-common, 8. 

Mr. F, Browue, 40, Camlen-square, N.W. 

Mr, A. Collier, Hackney. 

Mr. E, Enfield, 19, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 

Mr. C. E. Green, 178, Strand. 

Mr. J. Tl’. Hart, 9, Belsize-park, N.W. 

Mr. C. Hill, 23, Oakiey-square, N.W. 

Mr. H. Jeffery, 15, Holford-square, W.C. 

Mr. A. Lawrence, 32, Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 

Mr. W. V. Lister, Hampstead, N.W. 

Mr. D. Mar ineau, South-road, Clapham-common, 8. 

Mr. E. J. Nettlefoid, Tne Grove, Highgate, N.W. 

Mr. J. T. Preston, 37, Highbury New Park, N. 

Mr. E. Plimpton, 33, Gracechurch-street H.C. 

Mr. J. Troup, Kssex Lo.ige, Clapton, N.E. 

Mr. 8.8. Tayler, Peckham rye-common, 8. 

My. F. Turner, 33, Grosvenor-road, Highbury, N. 

Mr. J. Warren, Manor-! ouse, Streatham, 8. 

ROBERT B, ASPLAND, 
ROBERT SPEARS, ’} Hon. Secs. 

178, Strand, W.C. 

ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE (in 
connection with the University of London, and Uni- 
versity College, London), University Hall, Golden Square, 
SESSION 1859 70. 

Candidates for admission into the Collegs at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWAKD 
their APPLICATIONS and l'#STIMONIALS, without delay, 
tu either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful information 
may be obtained. 

Rk. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, G orge-stiect, Manchester, 
Se 


CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
18, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 8. 


ONDON DOMESTIC MISSION 
SOCIETY. 

At the Annual Meeting, held at University Hall, Gordon- 
Square, on the 10th May, 1869, the Rigit Hon. the Lord 
Bey OF M.P.,in the chair, the following resolutions were 

assed: 

- Moved by the CHAIRMAN, seconded by the Rev. P. W. 
CLA’ DEN— 

1. That the Reports of the Treasurer and Committee be 
received and adopted, and, together with the Reports of the 
Missionaries, be printed and circulated. 

Moved by Mr. A. LAWKENCE, seconded by Mr. E. 
ENFIELD— 

2. That this meeting tenders its best thanks to the Rev. S. 
A. Steinthal for his services yesterday in aid of this Society. 

Moved by Rev. 8. A.SiELNTHAL, seconded by Mr. I. C. 
CLARKE— 

8. ‘Ihat this meeting desires to express its unabated interest 
in the work of the Mission and the warmest ap. reciation of 
tne faithful efforts of the Missionaries; aud trusts that, as 
new modes of action are suggested by which ‘he influence of 
the Mission may be extended, means will be found for carry- 
ing them into execution. ? 

oved by the Rev. J. MARTINEAU, seconded by Mr. H. 
PALMER— 

4. ‘hat this Meeting gratefully acknowledges the measure 
of success which has attended the several branches of the 
Mission during the past year, and thankfully recognises the 
value of the services rendered by those who have co-operated 
with the Missionaries in Aa ou the work, 

Moved by the Rev. Dr. SADLER, seconded by the Rev. J. 
WORTHL»S GLON— : 

5. That this Meeting rejoices to hear the satisfactory reports 
of the Day Schoo s, aud would express its thauks to the 
several ‘eachers for the manner in which they have been 
conducted, and its belief that by the education of the children 
they are etliciently aiding in the work of the moval and 
religious improvement of the poor. 

Moved by Mr. F. COLLIER, seconded by Mr. 3.8. TAYLER— 

That the fullowing gentlemen be the officers for the ensuing 

ear: —Treasurer, Mr. P. M. Martineau. Committee, Kev. P. 

‘ veg tet Rev. J. C. Means, Messrs. T. C. Clarke, J. T. 
Hart, J.8. Lister, R.A. Marsden, A. Preston, H. Sharpe, jun., 
J. Warren, P. Worsley (with power to add tu their nuiuber, 
not to exceed twelve). auditors, Messrs. Archer Simons an 
Russel] Scott, jun. Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. Enfield. 

On the motion of the Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, the thanks of 
the meeting were given to the Lord Mayor for his kindness in 
presiding on this occasion, 


ACONCERT will be given on Tuesday, 25thinst. Con- 
ductor, Mr. F. W. TURNER.—Tickets, one shilling each, may 
be obtained from Mr. 8. TiLFORD, 104, Kotherfield-street; or 
at the Chapel or Schoolhouse. 


NEW CHAPEL FOR BARNARD 
CASTLE (with Open Trust), intended as a memorial 
of the late George Brown, Esq., well known as the author 
of ** Words from a Layman’s Ministry.” 
THIRD LIST OF SERGE ONE 6, 8 


Amount previously advertised........ 


LIVERPOOL. 
A Friend ............£) 0 0;R. Trimble ..... ae 0 6 
Mrs. Holt .......... 5-0 0|C. T. Bowring me 'O 
B. Rathbone .,...... 5 0 0/H.J.Cook.... L020 
R.D. Holt .......... 2 0 0/ J.T. Ellerbeck Leo 
George Holt ........ 5 0 0) Henry Tate... Ly.0'0 
Miss Wood.......... 5 0 0O| Mrs, Armstrong .....2 2 0 
Ax HOG. ee ceeuces & LO) OP Mrst- Gini Ticedeess oO 9 0 
P. Bootie co up 000. So O10 b MIRS BODE eaietean (a: 2 00 
Thos, Avison (per Mrs. Mrs. C. Booth ...... 010 0 
Armstrong) ...... 3 0 O| Mrs. Morton ........ 5 0 0 
Miss Mather ........ 5 0 0|AFriond ........... 1 4 0 
W.J.Lamport...... 50 0 0 
MANCHESTER. 
L. Hunt ............£5 0 0,R.D.Rusden ......£1 0 0 
Tbomas Ashton .... 3 0 0|Wm.Shaweross .... L 0 0 
Thomas Diggies .... 2 9 0} John Peacock ...... 1 1 0 
mC. Harding cnsset 2 sOMOVI Reiss, % cdc. caasss plese 0 
H.Shawcross ....... 1 0 0|P.Eckersley ........ 1 0 0 
Miss Holland (per Rey. Benj. Heape ..... edegrOnnO «0 
W. Gaskell) ...... 5 0 0/S.B. Worthington .. 010 0 
J. W. Nicholson .... 1 0 0] Joseph Broome...... 1 1 0 
John Dendy ........ 1 0 0] A Friend............. 010 0 
Ri Paves eves cuecesa sk PAGING cess apecesteincten Oto: 0 
Henry Turner ....... 2 0. 0} Harold Lees ........ 8 3 0 
John Standring .... 1 0 0O| Mra. Edw. Potter 220 
Wm. Thornber...... 2 2 0} A Friend—Pilatt .... 010 0 
ALOU. saetsiacclsines EO 0; W.d. Carver ........ 2 0,0 
W. Evans ...... cove L O 0} Mrs. Catver........ 20 0 
G. H. Ord.... soce  l 1 0) G.8.Darbishire ... 1-00 
A Friend.......5.<.' 0 10' 0 
OTHER PLACES. 
C. J. Darbishire, Rivington ........ weais' en cialbe) et) OA 
Joseph Redman, Bacup ............ceceeeee « 5 0 0 
E. J. Nettlefold, London (per Rev. R.Speacs) 5 0 0 
¥F. Nettlefold, ditto ditto 5 0 0 
Mrs. Alcock, Windermere...........seeeeeee 5 0 0 
Mrs. Bill, Farley Hall, Cheadle .............. 5 00 
Miss Humphreys, ditto sakaenane 500 
W, Enfield, Nottingham..........s006+ 5 0 0 
Wiss Ralph; Haute... site cases cedone's 2 Ore 
Rev. J. Kobberds, B.A., Cheltenham ..,..... 2.2 0 
James Clepban, Newcastle-on-Tyne ......... 2 2 0 
Herbert Thomas, Bristol ........cccceevsscee L LO 
Thomas dOWy, Bath, «sc. cnccedecnescucsdccsabtl lieO) 
Jolm Johnston, St. John’s, Ryde, I.of Wight 1 0 0 
Samuel Courtauld, Esq., London ..... swaacee konto yO 
Mrs. Ogden, Lakefield, Windermere.......... 8 0 0 
Miss Henry, Ashcombe Park, Leek.......... 8 0 0 
Drs. J. A. Wilkinson, Bil s wcccrscsncessan Gud 
Mr. J. W. Jackson, Stockton-on-Tees...... Ee eat oa 
Mr. H. Gardner, ditto ssceesee O10 0 


Frratum—in our last list, read E. Humble, Esq., and 
Misses Humb!e. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to Mr. JOSEPH LER, Bar- 
nard Castle; or to tev. J. C. STREET, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


JD UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of thecause of Unitarian 
Christianity are sulicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) ¢ sts about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation, 
which 18 purely of a missionary character, could be relieved 
of this expense, the cause would be nearly self-supporting. 
Last year £104 were’ raised ior congregational purposes. 
About £1,500 wiil bs needed. 


_Amount advertised ....... eterecereres seeodoo 5 6 
BIRMINGHAM. j 
J.Chamberlain, sen..£10 0 UY) Thumas Copner...... £1 
‘The Fellowship Fu.d, i 


Robert Martineau ... 
Thomas Martineau.. 
Samuel Whitfield... 


Church of Messiah, 10 
Thomas Gladstone... 5 
Archivald Kenrick... 


ooo 


LA0 
100 
0 LB LO 
5 0 100 
5.0 100 
Francis 3. Bolton ... 5 0 0} W.S.Scott.......... 10 0 
J. H. Netrlefold, Thos. Prime &€Son.. 1 0 0 
King’s Heath...... 5 0 0] Brooke Smith...... hk 60.0 
Henry Payton .. 3 0 0) E.C.(dgbaston).... 1 0 0 
C.arason Usler ...... 2 2 0} Wm. Ryland ....... 7 0100 
Me cccessvccecessee 2 9 0). M.9.Tupham........ 010° 0 
Timothy Kenrick.... 2 0°O} He ......ccse eee 010 0 
Follett Usier ........ 2 0 0} Jesse Collings 010 0 
Harry Heaton ...... 2 0 0O| Reuben Taylor . 010 0 
J. RK. Mott, King’s CW Me D2, 010 0 
Heath ..........4. 2 0 0| Edward Townle 010 0 
Richard Peytou...... 1 0 0} T. Fearn .... 010 0 
William Earl........ 1 0 0} Rev. B. Wrigh' 010 0 
Miss Earl............ 1 0 0] Samuel Thornton 010 0 
BEM A as shat cand ee On O 010 0 
Miss Kenrick,....... 100 050 
Kneebone & Timmis. 1 1 0 05 0 
SHEFFIELD. 
Thomas Jessop......£5 0 0} R. Marsden..... 100 
John Hobson.. 3 0 0] C. Woollen ... 010 6 
Mrs. Bramley 1 1 0} John Stevenson 010 6 
Herbert bramley 1 1 0O| M.T. Dalton. 010 9 
Wm. E. Layevck 1 1 Oj W. Murfin, jun 010 0 
Henry Wilkinson 1 1 0O/ J. Travers . 0350 
Thomas Otley.... 110 
GLASGOW. 
William Teicher....£25 0 0} W. Rankin.......... 1 10 
Alex. Hutcheson.... 20 0 0 ‘ isl 6 
J.W. Whitelaw 5 0 0 rs oO 
W. Teacher, jun. 220 1 oht:s 
A. Teacher .... 220 imag 
L. Wollheim 220 DE ‘O 
A. Adamson 1 1 0) A. Gussman Tu th.0 
Messrs. Glassford & J. Whyte.. 010 6 
ac beens cvese . ‘ — Mc.Quak 076 


E, Clepban, Leicester s..05. s.0d5.ededvecess 1) 1° 6 
etbacr pane will i Saoxiniig received by Mr. H. C. 
BRIGGS, ‘Treasurer, Ferubrae, Dundee; aud Key. H. WLL~ 

LIAMSON, Lochee, Dundes,” j W 


. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


News has been received of the baptism, in one of 
the churches of the London Missionary Society, of 
the Queen of Madagascar, together with some of 
her oflicers of State. The Bishop whom it is pro- 
posed to send out will arrive, therefore, a little too 
late. 

In the recent debates on religious liberty in the 
Spanish Cortes, one of the speakers estimated the 
annual emoluments of the clergy at £10,400,000. 


A correspondent of the Daily Telegraph gives an 
account of the Festival of the Holy Blood, which he 
saw celebrated at Bruges the other day. Girls 
dressed in white, tricked out with golden garlands 
and wings to represent angels; an innumerable 
company of priests, with crucifixes and images ; 
boys in red, carrying banners, with the Pontifical 
arms, and escutcheons festooned together with 
golden chains to represent the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the Sacerdotal Jubilee of Pius IX., and the 
(cumenic Council; cavalry and military bands ; 
men scattering imitation flowers ; blind men led by 
deaf and dumb men; archbishops and bishops in 
their golden mitres, bestowing benedictions, made 
up an immense procession, for the purpose of 
bearing about the swarming streets the most pre- 
cious treasure of Bruges—a chasse or reliquary 
containing a few drops of the blood of our Saviour, 
squeezed by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus 
from the sponge, after washing the body which 
they had taken down from the cross! 


We learn from the Record that it is right to speak 
of “such Ultramontanists as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Bruce, and Sir J. D. Coleridge.” The previous week 
it taught us to call the Marquis of Salisbury, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, and some other peers, “sacer- 
dotal Ultramontanists !” 


From the annual report of the Bible Society it 
appears that the receipts from ordinary sources for 
the year ending March 31 reached the sum of 
£176,489. 5s, 1d. To this must be added £1,500. 
10s, 7d. received for the China fund, £3,645. Os. 4d. 
for the special fund for Spain, and £6,317. 18s. 9d. 
further contributions to the building fund, making 
a total of £187,952. 9s. 9d. The ordinary pay- 
ments had amounted to £173,542. 13s, 1d., and 
adding the sum paid on account of the Jubilee, 
China, and Spain funds, the total had reached 
£178,139. 10s. 4d. If to this sum were added 
£9,397. 12s. 1d. paid on account of the society’s 
new premises, the total expenditure of the year 
had amounted to £187,537. 2s. 5d. The society 
was under engagements to the extent of £98,651. 
18s. 2d. The issues of the society for the year 
had been as follows:—From the depét at home, 
1,129,618; from depéts abroad, 1,011,002 copies. 
The total issues of the society now amounted to 
57,210,485 copies. When the Rev. Thos. Charles, 
of Bala, conceived the idea of a Bible Society for 
Wales, then for England, and shortly afterwards 
for the world, he could scarcely have had any con- 
ception to what it would grow. 


According to the Record, at the recent marriage 
of the Hon. C. L. Wood, president of the English 
Church Mission, with Lady Alice Courtenay, at St. 
Pauls, Knightsbridge, “the Ritualistic foolery” 
exceeded anything seen at a wedding before. “Not 
a few of those present were greatly scandalised at 
the idolatrous prostration before the altar by some 
of those who officiated. The grovelling attitude of 
the Hon. and Rev. Canon Courtenay, whom Mr. 
Disraeli declined to promote to the Deanery of 
Exeter, was particularly conspicuous; and at one 
time, as we are informed, scarcely anything but his 
heels were visible.” 

The Rock states that a fund is being raised for 
the defence of the Rev. Charles Voysey, whom the 
Archbishop of York has undertaken to prosecute 
for heresies, vented in “ The Sling and the Stone,” 
and other publications. Among the names on the 
committee are those of Lord Amberley, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Professor Jowett, and the Dean of West- 
minster. 


Mrs. H. Law, who was been lecturing in some of 
the large towns as a freethinker, caused great 
excitement in Nottingham on Sunday evening. 
She was addressing a large crowd in the market- 
place, and denouncing in her usual outrageous 


manner all forms of religion, when Mr, Dupe, “a 


converted butcher,” appeared upon the scene, and | sneedily furnish 
mounting a cab called on his followers, who had | ith Bit 


mustered in force, to join in a hymn, and for a few 
minutes the lady’s voice was drowned by this. 
Three other preachers planted themselves around 
the stand from which she was speaking, and the 
din, as may be supposed, was deafening. At length 
cabbage heads began to fly about, and there was 
every likelihood of a fight between the two parties, 
when the mayor came on the ground with a body 


of police, and compelled the crowd to disperse. | 


Not to be defeated, however, the freethinking lady 
retreated to another market-place, where she 
preached on the French Revolution till a shower of 
rain induced her congregation to take the liberty of 
dispersing. 

A week or two since we read in the English 
Independent that the Rev. J. A. Picton had resigned 
the charge of the Gallowtree-gate congregation, 
Leicester, and that a meeting had passed a 
resolution “heartily and earnestly assuring Mr. 
Picton of its high appreciation of his ministrations, 
and of its sympathy with him under present cir- 
cumstances ; and further, that the requirements of 
the town indicate the necessity of a church being 
formed on a freer and more liberal basis.” Know- 
ing something of Mr. Picton, and respecting him 
as a sincere and earnest inquirer after Christian 


truth, we were anxious to learn what the circum- 


stances were which had led him to sever his 
connection with his congregation. We are now 


informed that he wished to go a little faster 
than his church were disposed to go, and considered 


that, instead of a creed being insisted on as a 


test for church membership, a certificate or an 


admission from the minister ought to be sufficient. 
The majority of the “church,” it seems, were against 
him, and he therefore sent in his resignation at 
once, and accepted an invitation to succeed the 
Rey. W. Kirkus in his pastorate at Hackney. 


The theological statute has again been introduced 
ia the Oxford Congregation, according to the pro- 
visions of which, a student may, after passing 
Moderations in his fifth term, a period a little over 
a year from his matriculation, be relieved from all 
secular studies, and obtain the degree of B.A. for 
attainments purely theological. A fourth class, 
which will qualify for the same degree, may be 
obtained simply by a knowledge of St. Paul’s 
Epistles in the original Greek, and of some one 
subject, such as dogmatic theology or ecclesiastical 
history, in addition to the trifling theological 
knowledge now required of all candidates for a 
degree. The work thus demanded is so small that 
young men preparing for orders will be strongly 
tempted to take this road to their degree. From 


what was said by two or three of the promoters of 


the statute, it seems likewise that there is a proba- 
bility that not merely knowledge will be expected 
but “sound” opinions at the examinations, and 
the theological animosity already existing at 
Oxford be intensified, and the value of a degree 
be very much lowered. 


On Tuesday, the annual session of the Congrega- 
tional Union was held in London. ‘The Rey. R. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham, the chairman for the year, 
delivered an address, lasting for nearly two hours, 
upon the leading questions of the day, and pointed 
out that the living personal Christ, and not dog- 
matic teachings and theories, was the answer to 
every one of them. From the report it appeared 
that the income of the Union for the year had been 
£5,570. 3s. 7d., and that a large number of publica- 
tions had been circulated. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Madrid correspondent of the Star writes: 

“The avidity with which religious information is 
sought is something astounding. ‘lhe propagand- 
ism commenced years ago; but the Rev. Dr. Rule, 
a Wesleyan, who was at Gibraltar in 1836, appears 
to be most prominently connected with the first 
organised effort for disseminating the principles of 
religious freedom. He found an energetic coadjutor 
in Donna Marguerita de Barrea, originally a nun. 
‘his woman married, became a widow, fell into 
poverty, became a domestic servant, and ultimately 
took service in Dr. Rule’s family at Cadiz. in later 


times the persecution suffered by Vatamoros and | 


his companions stimulated the spirit of inquiry, 
and people turned a the power which sen- 
tenced men to death for 
tures. {n November, last year, the | ondon Religious 
Tract Society commenced its labours. a small 
number of tracts found immediate circulation. A 
stall was then established at the entrance of a 
e in the Carrera di San Geronimo, which was 
I ished with copies of the Gospels and 
with Bibles, At first these were given away, but 


é 


simply reading the ~crip- 


Church would affect the 


the demand exceeded the supply, and the concourse 
was so great it was found necessary to sell the 
books, As many as 3,000 copies of the Gospels 
were sold in one day. Upwards of 5,000,000 of 
tracts have been given away, and on Good Friday 
the Puerta del Sol resembled a vast reading-room, 
for almost every promenader had atract. It is 
estimated that 200,000 Gospels have been disposed 
of, and an edition of 1,000,000 is now being printed. 
Then, apart from the regular Sunday Protestant 
services, others are held in the week, which are 
attended by women in considerablenumbers. One 
lady here is very energetic and bold. She was in 
Valladolid a year or two ago, her purpose being to 
distribute Bibles. She attended Catholic service 
at the cathedral there, and when it was over she 
walked quietly up to the altar and laid a copy of 
the Scriptures upon it. She was arrested and 
imprisoned, but shortly afterwards liberated, power- 
ful influence having been exercised in her favour. 
‘here is now an opening for the circulation of any 
number of tracts, and many Roman Catholie priests 
are prepared to profess Protestantism.” 

The Church News, in an article on the Spanish 
Protestants, thus speaks out its mind: 

“We. have no sympathy whatever with con- 
tinental Protestantism: we believe it to be both 
heretical and schismatical, to be without the Faith, 
without sacraments, and without orders, and to be: 
but an advanced guard of infidelity. But we do 
not regret the establishment of these schismatical 
congregations in Spain; we rejoice to hear of the 
zeal of the ministers, and their labours among the 
people, not that we think they will do good to the 
people themselves, but that we think they will 
rouse the Spanish Church out of lethargy. Cholera 
was a scourge, but a necessary one.. It taught us 
to carry off our sewage, and to whitewash dirty 
walls; and we are in hopes that the pest of 
Protestantism now invading Spain may teach the 
Church of that land to purify and reform what is 
bad, superstitious, and profane in its rites, its ad- 
ministration, and the mode of life of its clergy.” 

The Economist says it is clear that the Cortes is 
not a “Catholic” assembly, and in Catholic coun- 
tries the alternatives are usually Catholicism and 
disbelief. The ancient syllogism—Christianity is 
Catholicism; Catholicism is false, therefore Chris- 
tianity is false—still impresses the minds of 
Spaniards, most of whom have scarcely heard of 
any other form of Christian doctrine. How deep 
down this infidelity has spread is a question upom 
which no certainty is possible. It must not be 
forgotten that in all Catholic countries Liberals, 
even when themselves very moderate, are under a 
strong temptation to elect men of extreme anti- 
religious opinions, for the same reason which 
induces so many towns in Austria to elect Jews. 
Such men can be trusted not to yield to the Church, 
and to the Continental Liberal “the Church” is 
still a potent influence with which it is his perma- 
nent duty to contend. The members, therefore, of 
the Spanish Cortes are likely to be many degrees 
more hostile to religion than their constituents are. 


Bishops just now seem rather at a discount 
The Church Times says: ae 

“Taught by the experience of the past, we are 
by no means enthusiastic in favour of augmenting 
the number of our ecclesiastical rulers at the 
present time. As tothe debate on Lord L: ton’s 
bill, we are glad to find ourselves at one with the 
Guardian in the belief that the bishops, by the 
tone of their speeches, make more converts to 
the policy of disestablishment in one evening than: 
the Liberation Society could do in twenty years. 
They have virtually asserted that spiritual pee 
and Episcopal duties are incompatible.” 


The Christian World remarks, : a 


“That restless individual, the Rev. Brewin Grant, 
who never seems to be happy out of hot water, 
threatens to disturb the meetings of the Congre- 
ie ay tis name has been omitted from 
the list of ministers published in the Congregational — 
Year-book, and he has the vanity to ani eed ; 
his having taken sides with the Tories against 
Gladstone’s measure for doing an act of justice 
Ireland is the cause of the omission. Of rs 
there is no truth whatever in the assertion, n 
is simply and pitiably absurd. . . . . 
answer to his petition for restoration, the As 
need only refer him to the standing rule of 
sion to the roll, and instruct him to act up 
he really wishes his name to appear thas sin 
‘tis very possible, indeed, that some more 
method than the one now acted upon in r 
the insertion and omission of names may 
but at all events it is quite certain that 
has no special cause of complaint, 
told so in a way not to be mista 
self or by those State-Churchm 
who, in the Record and the Ingu 
patting him on the back.” 


In addressing a meeting of 
the other night, Mr. n 
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it did so for good or evil would depend upon the 
course taken by the dignitaries of the English 
Church when the question came before the House 
of Lords. If the Bishops maintained that the two 
Churches were inseparably connected, and that if 
one went the other must, he should say, ‘The Lord 
have mercy on the establishment that is tied to the 
Trish Church!’” 

In commencing his annual visitation at Chorley 

on Sunday, the archdeacon of Manchester seems 

’ to have spoken on one or two points sensibly and 
liberally. He doubted the policy which had led the 
House of Lords to alter the Church Rates Bill so as 
to retain the old machinery, though the power to 
work it was gone. He said: 

“He feared the forms thus jealously reserved 
might check that spirit of liberality, without which, 
in these times, a church could not live, and which 
the levying of church rates had already too much 
weakened. He feared that what was the duty of 
all might be thrown upon a few, and that they 
would be all the slower in learning the lesson 
“which Roman Catholics and Dissenters alike taught 
them—that the fabrics and the service of their 
churches ought to be supported by the free, unani- 
mous, and generous contributions of all who 
benefited by them.” “Real friends of the church 
must feel that the old lines were no longer tenable, 
that all recent legislation led rather towards the 
recognition of all forms of religion than to the 
protection or exaltation of one above the rest, and 
that under those circumstances it might be wise to 
educate the Church to rely on its own inherent 
resources, and on its faithful and unquestioned 
members.” “Last year he recommended the 
offertory as the easiest and most scriptural way of 
collecting the contributions of all who, according to 
their means, should be ready to give. He did not 
in the least degree withdraw that recommendation. 
He believed it to be sound and good, and that it 
needed only to tried to be approved. He knew no 
other way by which the whole body of the faithful 
could bear their share of the common burden. It 
had been largely and generally blessed.” 


. The Guardian, after remarking that the Irish 
clergy appear to be awakening to the fact that the 
Anglo-Catholic Church must cease to exist, as an 
Establishment, in their country, adds: 

“¥f the Church is to win its way into the hearts 
of the people of Ireland—if she is to bea living, 
useful Church, in the future—the clergy and laity 
must put, their shoulders to the wheel, and show 
the people that her life, and her power for useful- 
ness, do not le in State patronage and State 
support, but in her Divine origin, and in her 
inherent strength and vitality.” 


In a recent lecture the Rev. J. C. Ryle justly 
described the Act of Uniformity as a wretched Act, 
by means of which 2,000 of the best clergy of the 
age were turned out of the Church of England 
and lost to her ranks for ever. One of the Church 
papers having called his statement in question, he 
confirms it by references to various works of 
authority, and shows that not 2,000 but 2,257 were 
ejected, and contends that it is one of the causes 
of the sad heresies and divisions of the present 
day. It laid the foundation of an immense mass 
of Nontonformity, and inflicted wounds on the 
Church of England which will never be healed. 


As we mentioned a fortnight ago, the English 
Independent, in arguing against “the dissolution of 
the church into the congregation,’ declared that this 
was the “simple and solitary cause” of the “ uniform 
declension of the Presbyterian churches of the 
eighteenth century into Unitarianism,” and likewise 
attributed “solely to this one cause” the rise of 
Unitarianism in Independent Churches of America. 
On this the Leicester Chronicleand Mercury of Satur- 
day has the following pithy commentary : 

“Tt appears, then, from this allegation of the 

glish j ee that Evangelical Dissent is 
-only saved from heterodoxy by the mode of 
organisation which religious communities adopt ; 
‘the truth in itself having no potency apart from 
-ecclesiastical organisation. But for the barrier 
‘interposed between the ‘church’ and the con- 
-gregation, therefore, Unitarianism would be invin- 
cible. Christian churches are not safe from the 
inroads of that system in consequence of any 
inherent vitality or power in the orthodox 
doctrines themselves, we understand the writer to 
say, but only by virtue of the ecclesiastical 
machinery with which they are associated. 
Abolish the machinery, and Unitarianism is 
‘supreme. Surrender the shell, and the kernel 
ses to exist. Such is the teachingof the English 
Independent. We confess we were hardly prepared 
such a large admission on the part of the 
fessed organ of English Independency. It must 


be highly gratifying to the Jvquirer, and the 


al form and social discipline is avowed to be 
at hinders Independent churches from 
g Unitarians by wholesale, ‘Ihe inference 


n body, to find that so small a matter as, 


must be that the tenets of those churches are quite | We speak of Christ’s Divinity, but let me tell you, 
secondary concerns—that their truth has but] Christ himself dwelt very little upon that in his 


feeble influence—if the organisation be all-in-all. 
We fancy that this kind of doctrine has long 
existed on a very large scale. The Church of 
Rome in effect: holds it entirely—the Church of 
England, as a State Church, partially—and it 
underlies the conceptions of all those who believe 
that religion is not a personal affair, but a 
something derivable from and associated with an 
external authority. If it be so, our ideas of 
infallible Churches and State Churches require 
considerable modification, in accordance with the 
principles laid down by the English Independent.” 


Reviewing a work entitled “England versus 
Rome,” in noticing its argument for the sufficiency 
of Scripture, the Guardian considers the quotations 
to the point from the Bible itself to be simply 
irrelevant, and says: 

“The ‘Scriptures? of the 2nd of Timothy 
are the Old Testament without the New. 
And even had both been included, Scripture may 
be ‘profitable’ without being complete. The 
denunciations at the end of Deuteronomy and the 
Apocrypha belong respectively to the books to 
which they are appended. And Pharisaic tradition 
contradicted the Law as well as added to it. Mr. 
Swete writes, indeed, as if he held still the old 
conventional fiction, that the Scriptures were 
written with the formal purpose of revealing the 
faith ab initio. Surely there is but one real argu- 
ment in the case, although that is a conclusive one. 
The New Testament has come to be to us, by the 
force of circumstances, what it was not to the first 
Christians—viz., the sole sufficient evidence of 
fundamental doctrine, simply because there actually 
is no other. Give us fair proof—such as a 
good and reasonable Christian man ought to 
accept—that the Apostles taught any essential 
doctrine to which the New Testament does not 
even allude, and of course we must admit that 
doctrine. But there is no such doctrine, and there 
is no such proof.” 

A correspondent of the same paper writes: 

“You will perhaps receive expostulations from 
other quarters against your remarks on disestablish- 
ment; and therefore I may be allowed to assure 
you, on the other side, that the feeling among those 
whom I meet is taking very much the form of an 
earnest wish that all Bishops, save those near 
London, should cease to be Peers. I have known 
the whole scheme for Confirmations in this diocese 
(Exeter) thrown over for three months, when we 
had all our candidates ready, by Bishop Phillpotts 
flying up to London for a debate. I have been 
forty years a Priest, and never (except once in 
1833 with Bishop J. B. Sumner) had anything like a 
confidential conversation with a Bishop.” 


At the annual meeting of the British and Foreign 
School Society, Earl Russell, who presided, spoke 
in favour of carrying out, under certain circum- 
stances, the rating principle, and expressed the 
opinion that any system of training should be 
accompanied by a course of religious teaching. 
At the same time he said : i 

“We stand here for the support of that Christ- 
ianity which should animate us all, leaving to the 
churches and chapels of the land to disseminate 
those views of Christian doctrine which they 
believe to be conformable to truth. For my own 
part, it has happened to me lately to consult the 
various formularies of our various Churches—those 
of our own Church of England, of the Presbyterian 
Church, and of the Roman Catholic Church—but I 
find in none of them so good a sermon as the 
Sermon on the Mount. I find in none of them so 
plain, and so wholesome, and so holy a creed as 
that which was given by Jesus Christ to his dis- 
ciples and to the world. It is that doctrine that 
we have given in our British schools. alt 
is, I consider, a great misfortune that at the 
beginning of its school career, now more than 
sixty years ago, the Established Church did not 
consent to proceed on the same principle—viz., to 
give that religious instruction which they thought 
right according to the doctrines of the Church of 
England, but omitting all distinctive religious 
teaching in the schools, and combining all in their 
schools through the teaching of the Bible.” 

As a set-off against the proposal of Mr. Davidson 
that Unitarians should be “summarily suppressed” 
in Perth, we may give a passage or two from a 
powerful sermon preached on Sunday last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Wallace, the Independent minister in that 
town, as reported by the Dundee Advertiser. 
Enlarging on the influence of Christ’s humanity, he 
said: 

“ You believe in Christ as God, but depend upon 
it if you do not know Christ the man your other 
belief goes fornought.” No man was ever saved solely 
by a belief in Christ’s divinity. There are thousands 
ob men who live in that belief, but who lead most 
God-forgotten lives. You speak against Unit- 
arianism ; let it alone. You frown upon the Unit- 
arian ; let him alone, he may be a better man than 
you. Iamno Unitarian, but I believe that thou- 
sands of them are going into the Kingdom of God, 
because they lead nobler lives than some of us do. 


teaching, for he knew as a man alone he could lead 
men, and he delighted to speak of himself as man, as 
the Son of man.” “ Youspeak of the power of a book. 
I tell you the power of a book is nothing to the 
power of a life. ‘here is no influence more God- 
like, no influence deeper, greater, and mightier, 
than the influence of the true man—of a true man’s 
life. My hearers, Jesus Christ is not as a book, not 
as a philosophy, not as a theology, not ag a man of 
science in his system of truth; but as a great, true, 
living, loving, human soul, with whom we may meet 
every day, and every hour of every day. ‘Whom 
having not seen we love, Christ draws us to him- 
self as a man.” 


REVIEWS. 


The Edinburgh Review. April, 1869. 

Tue leading article treats of Confucius in a learned 
and appreciative manner, according to him a higher 
rank as a moral and even religious teacher than 
Dr. Legge, with all his interest in the Chinese 
philosopher, has been willing to concede. Of the 
value of his moral teaching there is no question. But 
his religious doctrine is very scanty; a blank, which 
the reviewer is perhaps inclined to fill up as readily 
with affirmations as other critics have interpreted 
itin a negative sense. Thus: when Confucius 
speaks of Heaven rather than of God, the reviewer 
thinks the vagueness implies less a vagueness in 
the sage’s conception of an eternal and omnipotent 
power, than a desire to avoid expressions with 
regard to the Deity which would lead the people 
to low and degrading belief in gods many and lords 
many. His great regard for the filial relation, with 
its duties and its amenities, leads him to make the 
Emperor the Father of his people, and to find in 
him, as an earthly ruler, the personal authority 
which the idea of Heaven failed to provide ina 
personal Deity. His regard for funeral ceremonies 
may be the substitute for that doctrine of a future 
life which his honest sense of ignorance forbade 
him to entertain or teach. And, in general, he is 
silent as to the supernatural. Had he foreseen the 
door he would thus leave open for the introduction 
of the degrading superstitions of modern China, he 
might have felt it his duty to provide against 
such a result. Instead of leaving the field of the 
unknown altogether indescribed, he might have 
expressed his modest ignorance in some definite 
form, which should have prevented others from 
supplying the void with gross and degrading 
superstitions. His private and public life were 
blameless and conscientious, and his philosophy, 
though wanting in imagination and in “ faith,” has 
repeatedly “caught glimpses of a heaven far be- 
yond the range of its ordinary ken and vision,” and 
benefited his nation through a long succession of 
ages. 

An article on the Settlement of Ulster gives a 
valuable contribution to an understanding of the 
Irish land question. It enters, in the latter part, 
into ecclesiastical matters, and praises Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure for its justice and ability in accom- 
plishing a work which the public feeling of the 
whole country has selected him to undertake, “not 
so much from regard to his genius, conscientiousness, 
and zeal, as because he fitly represents the feelings 
and tendencies of the country and the age.” 


Church Comprehension. A Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. Longmans. 

Tue letter before us is a calm and dispassionate 
view of the existing state of religious parties in 
England, and a calm, comprehensive, and truly 
large and liberal consideration of the mode in 
which our present. miserable sectarian divisions 
and isolations may be healed, and something in 
the shape of a national, orderly, equitable, and 
dignified ecclesiastical administration take their 
place. It is obvious that we must refer our readers 
to the letter itself for the details of the mode in 
which it is proposed to carry out this bold, free, 
and yet comprehensive scheme. But we may, at 
least, say that we fully endorse the opinion of the 
Rev. ©. Voysey, first communicated to the author’s 
publisher, and then, by Mr. Voysey’s permission, 
made known to the public, that “The pamphlet 
surprises me by its mastery of practical details, and 
delights me by its wise and Liberal spirit.” 

The first principle which the author of the letter 
advocates as essential to the re-adjustment, of our 
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National Church is the admission of variety of 
opinion. He reasons, we think conclusively, in 
saying — ’ 

We appeal to thoughtful Christian minds of every 
sect, and would ask them this question—Do you not 
think if the Saviour whom we acknowled ge had intended 
his church to be founded on a dogmatic formula, do you 
pot think that he would have left us that formula, or 
caused it to be given us by the hands of his Apostles? 
If any one should reply that the Gospel, the words of 
Christ, or the letters of the Apostles are dogmatic, in 
some respects—for that, indeed, religion cannot be con- 
ceived of except as involving, or existing under, some 
dogmatic form~we are not unwilling to accept the 
statement. But we would add to it the remark that we 
ought then to keep to the Gospel itself, the words of 
Christ, or of his Apostles, that we ought to keep to them, 
and only ask for assent to dogmatic forms in so far as 
they place such forms before us.”—pp. 41, 42. 


It being conceded, therefore, that the proposed 
and inevitible freedom of interpretation and of 
speech would lead to “the members of the Church 
grouping themselves round certain centres, accord- 
ing as they found the tone of thought and sentiment 
there prevailing, adapted to edify, to comfort, to 
guide, and to strengthen their different minds,” 
our author proceeds to describe this acknowledged 
and admitted state of things as far better than the 
present, and says 


“8§o rich and varied a store of thought and sentiment, 
of moral and spiritual instruction and impulse, would, 
by God’s grace, be the heritage of the future Church. 
But even in the presence of such diversities, if their 
experience be an evil, we should not be in any worse 
position than we are at this moment. Exactly such and 
so great are the diversities now before our eyes in Eng- 
lish Christianity ; and along with them, too, an amount 
of controversial asperity and unbrotherly alienation far 
more injurious than the differences themselves—in fact, 
lending to the latter their main importance.”—p. 47. 


He would contemplate, then, without dismay 
nay with satisfaction, Mr. Voysey, Dr. Cumming, 
Mr. Spurgeon, Dr. Pusey, Mr. Maurice, Professor 
Mansell, Dr. R. Williams, and other varieties of 
Churchmen, with the Congregationalist, Methodist, 
and Unitarian, advocating freely ‘their respective 
convictions, in their several places of worship, as 
now—only, with mutual allowance, instead of 
mutual rancour and condemnation, and he ventures 
to think that the latter unchristian feelings would 
be checked not strengthened. 


“Tf all these different preachers and teachers were 
brought to think of each other as equal members of the 
one visible Church of Christ, and of the one great Church 
of a Christian nation—each possessing the same rights 
and privileges as every one else; each accountable only 
to the great Judge of all for what he might say to his 
hearers, and for the practical influence of his words upon 
their lives, we venture to affirm [that fit would not tend 
to lessen this feeling of responsibility, but only to in- 
crease it, if every man engaged in the work of the 
ministry felt that he was speaking as a member, not of 
some little sectarian Church, but of the one great Church 
of England in the widest extent in which it could exist 
as a Obristian Church.’’—p. 47. 


This, strange and horrible as it may appear to 
many of the infallibles of the Christian Church, is 
the only form in which a National Church can now 
exist; and if it is not to be allowed to exist in this, 
it can no longer be allowed to exist in any other— 
it must be destroyed. At least we trust the huge 
injustice and folly are not to be perpetrated in 
England, which, on a small scale, under peculiar 
circumstances, we are permitting to be perpetrated 
in Ireland—the divestment of the nation, by itself 
of its own property and all its control over it, and 
the selection, and investment with it, of one sect, 
already inequitably intolerated exclusive though 
temporary possession of it. Our author does not 
blink the difficulty arising from the existence of a 
non-Christian and a Roman Catholic population, 
and does not dream of their possible comprehension 
in the Christian Church of England. The first he 
would simply leave free and untaxed for any 
ecclesiastical purpose. This is all he thinks such a 
minority could justly claim. To the Roman 
Catholics he would restore an equitable portion of 
the ecclesiastical property of the country. In 
re-distributing the revenues he would take all 
existing churches and chapels, and where not 
already possessed of endowments adequate to their 
congregations and requirements, he would endow 
them to the required extent. Supposing there 
may be 38,000 of such places he would distribute 
the revenues in the following proportions : 

Class J. 8,000 at £250 equal to £2,000,000 


» I, 8,000at£180 ,, £1,440,000 
»» III, 12,000 at £150 4, — £1,800,000 
» IV. 10,000 at £120 ,,  £1,200,000 


Total £6,440,000 
There would still be “a surplus of £560,000 out of 
which to meet expenses of management, and to 
form the nucleus of a surplus fund available for 
other purposes.” 
In all churches and chapels aided by the national 
fands proportion of the building should be 


reserved for the free use of the people. Those 
congregations which declined to do this, would not 


receive from the national funds, but would still | 
belong to the National Church under the legal | 


conditions. 


to preserve as far as possible the parochial system 


Each Church should have its district | 
assigned to it, not necessarily, but generally, so as | 


of local responsibility and local superintendence | 


and work. 

In Church government our author would leave 
the existing communities as far as they desired it 
in general possession of their present officers and 
government. He thinks that time would obliterate 
many of these divisions, and lead to the adoption 
of some prevailing forms. The Episcopal branch 
would retain its Bishops and its ordination, but 
they would interchange services with all other, 
even not Episcopally ordained, ministers, and con- 
gregations would have an equal latitude of choice 
in the appointment of their ministers. The 
number of bishops and dioceses would probably 
be augmented, but the whole united church 
would be sufficiently represented by the arch- 
bishops in the House of Lords. ‘The liturgy should 
be revised so as to approximate more to the words 
of Scripture. 
differences —with power of suspension or depriva- 
tion in cases of immorality. A minimum of 
education would be required in every minister of 
the national Church, but this would not preclude 
lay aid. In _ describing such contemplated 
arrangements we do not, of course, commit 
ourselves in any way to an assent to them. We 
especially think that no revision of the liturgy can 
be successful, which forcibly alters anything in it. 
The principle adopted must be at present—as in 
the American Book of Common Prayer—that of 
alternative, and permitted change--not exacted 
change. To persons unaccustomed to speculations 
of the kind, proposals such as are made in this 
letter may appear at first very wild and impossible, 
but they are nevertheless many of them very well 


‘| worthy of adoption, and all worthy of consideration. 


CH. W. 


PROGRESS. 


Tus Ven. John Sinclair, Archdeacon of Middlesex, 
delivered a charge the other day which the Pall 
Mali regards as “a curious illustration of the style 
of reasoning prevalent amongst that fortunate class 
which is allowed to talk indefinitely without any 
danger of being answered.” The text on which he 
dilated was “Progress.” Our contemporary, while 
demurring to some of his conclusions, does not 
desire to argue the general question with him, but, 
taking up the application of his theory to Church 
Establishments, it says :—“ The presumption which 
he apparently intends to combat is the very common 
one, sound or unsound, that the progress of society 
in various ways tends to make Church Establish- 
ments impossible, that there is a kind of repulsive 
force which is more and more distinctly separating 
Church from State, and bursting the bonds which 
have hitherto held them together. To rebut this 
presumption he should have shown that there is 
nothing in progress, as the word is understood by 
intelligent people, which tends to weaken the con- 
nection, and that an establishment is as compatible 
with modern as with ancient forms of society. 
What he actually states is as follows:—From the 
earliest times, he says, the Church was ready to ac- 
cept endowments: to which we may add that it is 
likely enough to show the same graceful readiness 
to all future times. Again, nobody imagined that 
Constantine did anything retrogressive when he 
disestablished heathendom and placed the Church 
in union with the State. Further, the voluntary 
principle was not thought of when the barbarians 
were converted to Christianity, nor is it sanctioned 
by the English Episcopalians or Dissenters, or by 
Scotch Presbyterians, or by Lutherans, Calvinists, 
or Zwinglians on the Continent. ‘ the decision of 
the Church thus repeatedly pronounced might,’ he 
says, ‘have been expected to preclude all further 
controversy, and to place beyond dispute the fact 
that endowment and establishment were in accord- 
ance with and not opposed to the spirit of Christ- 
ianity, and were in their tendency progressive and 
not unprogressivemeasures.’ Leaving for a moment 
the first point, the second is truly remarkable. If 
there is no such thing as progress, the decision of 
people who lived many centuries ago may be con- 
clusive ; if there is such a thing, their decisions are 
of course liable to be entirely upset. When we are 
arguing asto whether we are wiser than our ances- 
tors, it is atruly remarkable argument to say we must 
be wrong because we differ from them. ff there is 
one point in which progress is more palpable than 
another it is precisely this, that the division of 
Church and State is one of the distinctive differ- 
ences between ancient and modern times, and that 
the whole tendency of affairs for centuries has 


been to make that distinction broader and deeper, OX and tke ass, the se 


There would be courts for deciding | 


| are wrong in refusing to burn Dr, Colenso. 


| progress would be considerably impeded. 


| We refuse to accept the decision of the reformers 


in this matter for the same reason that we refuse 
to accept their political or economical doctrines ; 
simply, that is, because the accumulated experi- 
ence of successive generations has taught us to 
look at matters from an entirely different point of 
view. And to allege that because they decided 
otherwise the measure could not be progressive, is 
as much as to say that because they thought that 
people ought to be burnt for heresy, therefore we 
Pre- , 
cisely as good a case might be made out on the: 
very same grounds for proving that persecution is: 
‘progressive and not retrogressive, and that, tolera- 
tion is contrary to the spirit of Christianity. It is 
quite open to a clergyman to maintain that doctrine 
if he pleases; but a man must put on a black gown 
and a pair of bands and ascend a pulpit before he 
can expect to assert it without contradiction and 
ridicule. Even then he must take care that his 
words are not taken down and printed in the 
public papers. 

There is, of course, the further question—and it 
is the really important one—as to whether the pro- 
posed change is contrary to the spirit of Christ- 
janity. If everything which Christian ministers 
have ever denounced on that ground is to be taken 
as contrary to progress, we certainly believe that 
It is 
true, as Archdeacon Sinclair says, that if Christian 
doctrines be true they cannot be changed; and it 
is equally true that if mathematics be true we 
shall never discover that two and two don’t make 
four. But Christians have brought much discredit 
on truth by undertaking the defence of indefensible 
doctrines ; just as men of science have discredited 
their authority by declaring that we should never 
be able to do things which we are now doing every 
day. When they leave the safe ground of the 
Thirty-nine Articles to indulge in political and 
social questions, they are apt to get into very 
unfortunate blunders, and it is specially to be 
lamented that they should give any ground for the 
totally unfounded assertion that Christianity is in 
any way antagonistic to progress. The Archdeacon 
is, we fear, taking the right way to instil that 
notion into ill-regulated minds when he dilates 
upon progress, in an argument which, if it proves 
anything, proves that all the most characteristic 
results of progress are opposed to all ecclesiastical — 
if not to all Christian—authority. : 


Che Unitarian Herald. 
FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1869, 
RELIGION AND HOLIDAYS. 


Own of the charges which the latest form 
of unbelief has brought against Christ- 


jianity is that it is not secular enough, 


does not sufficiently extol and insist upon’ 
the common work and business of the 
world. Supposing that there were some. 
foundation for this charge, it might at 
any rate be fairly replied: “ The work of 
the world can very well take care of itself, 
Christianity has taken care of our holi- 
days.” 
Take the world through there is no lack 

of incitement to labour. Eyen if the 
Bible had no admonition to be diligent 
in business, as well as fervent in spirit ; 
even if St. Paun had never penned that 
noble word, “ Whatsoever ye do, do it 
heartily as unto the Lord,” we do not. 
suppose there would have been much less. 
work done throughout Christendom, Cold, 
hunger, thirst have their own way of? 
stating their claims and enforcing toil- 
and industry for their satisfaction. Civili- — 
sation brings new wants if it supplies. 
increased means, and the hardiest sceptic 
would scarcely venture to say that the 
world’s business does not receive sufficient — 
attention and energy. So the best work 
of religion in this matter has rather been 
the rescuing some portions of life from 
work. Our common speech bears witness 
to its having done this. Wha 


to men, this day thou shalt 
it shall be kept as a festival b 
So it was in the old Hebr 
that blessed Sabbath w 

each week brought pe 
toilers, in the name o: 
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gates.” So it was also with those great} humblest child as to Canisr himself; and 


yearly festivals, when the people went up 
joyfully to their holy city and blessed the 
Gop of Israrn for His mercies of long 
past times, not with sad faces and mourn- 
ful worship, but with songs and sacrifices 
and the festive meetings of friends. It 
was only the Pharisees ofa later day who 
perverted the old way, and though they 
could not spoil the great festivals, turned 
the weekly day of rest into a burden to 
the heart and conscience. 

And this merciful work of the old 
religion was continued by the Christian 
Church. It also made its holy-days 
into holidays. It handed on those old 

_ Hebrew festivals ; sometimes grafted them 
with new names and holier meaning on 
the sacred times of Paganism. Its calendar 
of saints’ days was a mighty act for the 
limitation of the hours of labour. With a 
wise humanity it made its holy-days men’s 
happiest seasons, linking its processions, 
its commemorative worship, with all the 
mirth and pleasure of great popular fes- 
tivals. Every time men speak of a holiday 
they are bearing witness to the fact that 
religion has been the one authoritative 
influence which has been really able to 
grapple with worldliness and stop the 
machinery in this great workshop of a 
world. Therefore we would have men 
cling to the old religious associations of 
such seasons. Let the religion be a healthy 
and a happy one and it need not hinder 
their pleasure while it will mingle with it 
a higher element of thankfulness and rey- 
erence, and so make it more useful and 
refreshing. So we would still have the 
old commandment remembered, to keep 
holy the Sabbath-day,—holy not in the 
Pharisees’ sense, but in the old Hebrew 
sense to which Curist appealed,—sacred 
from any labour that man’s true need can 
spare. Thus also, as Christmas, Good 
Friday, Easter-day come round, it seems 
to us heathenish for Christian people to 
set apart no hour and keep no quiet corner 
of their hearts for thoughts of those 
ancient and most enduring mercies in 
memory of which these seasons are set 
apart. 

And thus also, now that another of 
the great holidays is at hand, thoughts 
of the ancient consecration should be in- 
woyen with the present happiness. Even 
as a mere holiday, there is something to 
be thoughtful about, to bless Gop for, 
in this Whitsuntide, at any rate as it 
is familiar to our readers in the North of 
England, and especially in the busy 
manufacturing districts. Not only does 
it occur when the country is in the very 
fullest and sweetest beauty of the spring, 
but it is especially the holiday of the poor, 
and of children, the time of all others 
when the dwellers in our crowded cities 
breathe the fresh air and see the pleasant 
sights of the country. It is a time when 
rich and poor enjoy themselyes much 
together, and a spirit of sympathy per- 
vades their enjoyment, which even though 
religion be never mentioned, has in it 
something eminently Christian. But this 
need not be all, and should not be all. 
The story which the time recalls should 
not be forgotten. Weare not blind to 
its critical difficulties and _perplexities, 
but there is much more in it than these. 
Behind the imperfect record lies the great 

fact of a tremendous spiritual experience 
in which was born the consciousness of 
Gon’s spirit as an influence not confined 
to prophets and apostles, but “poured 


out of which the fishermen of Galilee, 
before ambitious and timid, came forth 
with the new purpose and the new spirit 
which made them the fearless missionaries 
of that Christian faith which is Gop’s 
greatest blessing to mankind. 


Wr Robert Leighton. 


Nor a few of our readers, we know, have, like 
ourselves, highly appreciated the poems which 
have, from time to time, appeared in our columns 
with the initials of the above name affixed to them, 
and will share in our regret that the mind which 
framed them will afford us like pleasure no more. 
By those, however, who loved him best his 
departure, though at the comparatively early age 
of forty-seven, and in the very prime of his faculties, 
can only be regarded as a desirable release from 
long-continued, weary suffering. In noticing his 
death, the Liverpool Mercury says:—“For the 
past six months he was wholly confined to 
his bedroom, and for the last two to an armchair, 
it having become impossible for him to bear 
lifting into bed, or to obtain rest in any other 
position than that afforded by the chair. To say 
that in this condition he bore his sufferings with a 
fortitude nothing less than heroic is to give but 
weak expression to the truth. Throughout the 
whole of this protracted trial, with the prospect of 
death as its only termination, the paroxysms of 
physical pain over, his habitual serenity never 
deserted him. Friends who visited him lost their 
equanimity, but never left his presence without 
its restoration. One who knew and loved him 
well writes—‘ A deeply religious spirit, far above 
the jangle of the creeds; a faith in God un- 
quenchable by any event, a perception of Him 
in all his works and ways, and hence a love of 
nature amounting to a passion; a sweet humanity 
which found a soul of good in everything, a child- 
like delight in all forms of beauty, and an ability 
to see it where to others it had no existence; a 
vivid interest in all the moving. questions of the 
day, with clear views of their relation to the pro- 
gress of the human race; and, combined with all, 
a perennial cheerfulness, and even humour, pathetic 
in its more recent manifestations—these are the 
features of character which have endeared him to 
the friends who have during the latter weary 
months hung round him with anxious interest.” 
While some sorrowful thought cannot but be 
awakened by his removal, we may humbly trust 
that his spirit has only passed from the pains of 
earth to receive the fulfilment of its purest 
aspirations and holiest desires, and has already 
proved, to use his own words, 


“The truth that Death is but a form of speech, 
And is no more the loss of life to the Dead 
~ Than sunset loss of light to the sunken sun, 
Who marched as freely down this cloudless eve 
As when he clomb the morn all pearled with dew,” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


It is stated that Mr. Robert Collyer’s new church 
at Chicago, which is to be completed next month, 
will cost about 160,000 dollars. 

A newspaper published in the region of Lakes 
Memphremagog and Winnepesaukee remarks that 
“the fish in Lake Holleyhunkemunk, Maine, are 
superior to those of either Lake Weeleyobacook or 
Moosetockmegantuc. Those of Chauhungogunga- 
maung were very fine, but they all got choked to 
death in trying to tell where they lived.” 

All things in America—rivers, prairies, lakes—are 
on the very largest scale: so we need not be sur- 
prised at learning that on the banks of the Uruguay 
there has lately been erected the largest kitchen 
in the world. It covers 20,000 square feet; each 
of its boilers will contain 12,000lb. of flesh, and 
eighty head of cattle must be slaughtered every 
hour in order to keep them all at work. The 
kitchen is erected as a speculation in order to 
supply the “five quarters” of the world with 
Liebig’s extract of meat. 

A Free-trade meeting has been held in Brooklyn, 
with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher in the chair, 
confessing himself a convert from Protectionist 
theories. 


According to the Philadelphia Ledger, the coloured 
man hag made another step towards social equality. 


HERALD, 


and “the stranger that is within thy] out on all flesh,” and close to Gon’s | He is now considered fit to contend in prizo-fights 


with whites, In this respect England, we believe, 
has had the start of America; for, if we mistake 


not, the great Molyneaux was, at least, a mulatto. 


The Liberal Christian informs us that a wealthy 
lady of New York has purchased and furnished 
a handsome brown-stone house on Twenty-third 
street, and opened it as a Club-House for women. 
Miss Anthony will carry on the Revolution in the 
basement; the Sorosis and Working-woman’s 
Association have rooms in the third storey; the 
parlours will be kept for receptions and evening 
parties ; a number of female artists have taken a 
room for a studio, and the remaining rooms will be 
reserved for the use of women visiting the city 
who do not care to go to an hotel. 


Josh Billings says faith iz a better artikle than 
pashunce, Faith sumtimes iz an evidence of 
brains, and pashunce quite often iz only numbness. 

We observe that the Rev. Thos. Timmins, lately 
of Bridgewater, has arrived in America, and took 
part in a Conference held at Norton, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Motley will be the sixth citizen of Massa- 
chusetts representing the United States at the 
English Court. His predecessors from that State 
have been John Quincy Adams, Abbott Lawrence, 
George Bancroft, Edward Everett, and Charles 
Francis Adams. 

It has been stated on more occasions than one 
by Mr. W. E. Forster, and likewise by others, that 
the compulsory system of education does not 
exist in any part of the United States; but the 
abstract of the “Statutes relating to Public 
Schools” in Massachusetts shows that this is a 
mistake. The law of the State compels every 
person having a child between the ages of eight 
and fourteen under his control to send that child 
to school at least twelve weeks in every year. 
Neglect of this renders the parent or guardian 
liable to a fine of twenty dollars, from which,. 
however, he may gain exemption on the plea of 
poverty, or if he can prove that the child has 
already received instruction, or that his mental 
or bodily condition unfits him for it. Every town 
is compelled to keep a school or schools open at 
least six months in the year. If there are 500 
families or householders it must also maintain a 
high school. The town refusing to raise the 
requisite funds shall forfeit not less than 500 nor 
more than 1,000 dollars, to be paid into the 
treasury of the country. A school committee is to 
be chosen at a town meeting annually by written 


* ballots, and teachers in the schools must have a 


certificate from this committee, who have also the 
power to require the daily reading of some portion 
of the Bible. If any scholar is not furnished by 
his parents with the requisite books, they may be 
supplied at the expense of the town, but the cost 
is added to the next annual tax on the parents, 
unless they can claim exemption on the ground of 
poverty. The treasurer of every town or city is 
bound to prosecute “truants” under a penalty of 
twenty dollars. Every city or town is compelled 
to make proper provision for the education of 
children “ wandering about in the streets” between 
the ages of seven and sixteen. Children who will 
not go toschool may be committed to a reformatory 
or other suitable institution for any period not 
exceeding two years. Warrants issued are 
returnable “before any trial justice or judge of a 
police-court.” The children of drunken parents 
may be taken away and sent to school. These 
laws are put into force every day. 


RUSSIAN DISSENTERS. 


ATTENTION having~been recently drawn to the 
various sects of dissenters from the Russian 
Church, the Pall Mall has been at the pains of 
collecting information relative to the more eccen- 
tric of them from Haxthausen and other sources, 
and the following particulars, abridged from its 
account, will be interesting to some of our readers. 

The wildest among the Russian fanatics are the 
Morelshchiki, or Immolators. Their leading idea 
is to mortify the flesh for the sake of saving the 
soul, and in order to do this efficiently they have 
recourse to various means of mutilation and death. 
Sects inculcating the virtues of suicide and murder 
naturally do all they can to keep their existence a 
secret, but every now and then a horrible story 
comes from the interior of some gloomy forest or 
dreary waste, which tells how some of these 
wretched people have died. Sometimes a deep pit 
is dug in the earth and half filled with wood and 
straw. ‘This is set alight, and when the whole 
mass is in a blaze they leap into the pit and are 
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consumed, wildly singing hymns as they burn. At 
other times they meet in a wooden house, round 
which they have piled heaps of straw; and in it 
they deliberately burn themselves to death, their 
neighbours looking quietly on; for the act is a 
sacred one; the victims are undergoing “ baptism 
by fire.” Some years ago, a congregation of Immo- 
lators assembled at a spot on the left bank of the 
Volga, and agreed to put each other to death. But 
after six and thirty of them had fallen the desire 
of life awoke in a young woman, and she fled to a 
neighbouring village. ‘ihe people repaired to the 
scene of action, and found two of the murderers 
still alive, and forty-seven persons dead. ‘ihe two 
who were taken were knouted—exulting at every 
stroke at the martyrdom they were undergoing. 
lt is to this sect that the Scoptsi belong, of whom 
we gave some account a month ago. 

Next in singularity come the Khlisti,or Scourgers— 
the Flagellants of the Middle Ages—whose notion 
of a religious service is a wild dance accompanied 
by severe castigation. In the middle of the room 
where they meet stands a vessel containing water, 
and to this they go from time to time, in order to 
wet their heads or to drink out of their hands. 
Then they resume their stamping and flogging, till 
they fall down utterly exhausted, or convulsions 
seize them, during which they utter ravings which 
they call prophecies. Every Easter night, one of 
his secretaries told Haxthausen, the fanatics “all 
assemble for a great solemnity, the worship of the 
Mother of God. <A virgin, fifteen years of age, 
whom they have induced to act the part by tempt- 
ing promises, is bound, and placed in a tub of 
‘warm water; some old women come and first 
make a large incision in the left breast, then cut it 
off, and stanch the blood in a wonderfully short 
time. Other barbarities follow, too shocking to be 
told. During these operations a mystical picture 
of the Holy Spirit is put into the victim’s hand, in 
order that she may be absorbed in regarding it.” 
Afterwards a wild dance takes place round the 
tub, kept up by the whole congregation till their 
strength is exhausted. The girls who have been 
thus mutilated are ever afterwards considered 
sacred, At the age of nineteen or twenty they are 
said to look like women of fifty or sixty, and they 
generally die before reaching their thirtieth year. 

Another singular sect, which existed formerly, 
was the Beslovesniki, or the Dumb, but they seem 
to have died out. Scarcely anything is known 
about them, for as soon as anyone joined the com- 
munity he became mute, and from that time 
forward no articulate sound ever escaped his lips. 
Various attempts were made at different times to 
torture them into speaking, but always in vain. 
A governor-general of Siberia, in the time of 
Catherine IT., ordered them to be tortured in the 
most horrible manner. ‘The soles of their feet 
were tickled, and melted sealing-wax was dropped 
upon their bodies; but they did not utter a sound. 

Other erratic sects are the Molokani and the 
Dukhobortsi. The former are so styled by the 
people, on account of the quantity of milk (Moloko) 
they consume, but they call themselves “true 
Christians.” The sect has existed about a century, 
during which time its members have generally led 
peaceful and steady lives, in many respects 
resembling those of the Moravians. Now and then, 
however, they are carried away by outbursts of 
fanaticism, as on one occasion when a Molokan 
rushed into the midst of a Church procession, 
seized a picture of a saint, threw it on the ground, 
and trampled upon it. At first the bystanders 
stood silently aghast, but soon recovering from the 
shock they put the offender to death. Jn 1833 a 
fanatic named Terenty began to preach repentance 
to the Molokani. He gave himself out as the 
prophet Elias, ordered them to desist from all 
work and give themselves up exclusively to 
praying and singing hymns, announced that the 
millennium was close at hand, and ultimately fixed 
a day on which he promised to reascend to heaven 
before their eyes. When the day came he 
appeared in a carriage, and ordered the crowd 
which had assembled to meet him, composed of 
many thousands of the sect from all parts of 
Russia, to kneel down and pray with him. He 
then flapped his arms and tried to fly; but he only 
fell heavily to the ground, injuring a woman in his 
fall. <A great uproar followed, and his disappointed 
disciples handed him over to the police, who sent 
him to prison. After his release he recovered 
some of his influence over the Molokani, to whom 
he preached the coming end of the world till the 
day of his death. 

When Napoleon was in Russia they imagined 
that he was the “Lion of the Valley of Jehoshaphat,” 
who was destined to overthrow the false Emperor, 
and restore the throne of the white Czar. So the 
Tambof Molokani appointed a deputation from 
their body to go clothed in white and present an 
address to him in the year 1812. The deputies 
made their way through little Russia and Poland, 
as far as the Vistula, but there they were made 
prisoners. One of them escaped and got safely 
home; the rest were never heard of again, 
Liprandi, in the report he drew up for the govern- 
ment in 1853, says that “the Napoleonovshchina, 
or sect of worshippers of Napoleon, reappeared in 
1820 at Byelostok, and at Pskoff, and again in 1844 
at Moscow,” ‘Those at Moscow meet with the 
utmost secrecy in a private stone house in the 


middle of the town. There, after performing other | and look at his work-boxes of fancy wood, his tea 


rites, they prostrate themselves before a _bust of 
Napoleon as before a divinity. For them Napoleon 


is still living, and they believe that some day he | 
will return from Siberia, together with the Emperor | 


Peter III. Then Peter will mount the throne of 
the world, and Napoleon will command the legions 
of the faithful under him. The police contrived, in 
1846, to get hold of certain secret pictures belonging 
to the sect. ‘These were printed on very thin 
paper, in order that, being slipped between the 
leaves of books and atlases, they might get passed 
on unseen from hand to hand; and represented 
Napoleon ascending into heaven. 

From among the Molokani have arisen the Duk- 
hobortsi or soul-wrestlers, who hold that the 
Dukhoborets is God, and cannot sin, but the non- 
Dukhoborets is radically wicked—all that he does, 
even what appears to be good is sin, One of their 
characteristics is the remarkably handsome forms 
both of the men and the women, and the health 
and strength they display. This is partly to be 
accounted for by the fact that they put to death 
every child that is delicate or deformed. The soul, 
they say, being the likeness of God, must dwell in 
a worthy, noble, and vigorous body. If we find it 
in a weak and poor one, we are bound to free it 
from its ignoble prison; it then chooses for itself, 
according to the law of the transmigration of souls, 
another and a better body. Such child murder 
gives little pain to the parents, for their theory is 
that the soul, the image of God, recognises no earthly 
father or mother, and that there is only one father, 
the totality of God, who lives in every individual ; 
and one mother, universal matter or nature, the 
earth. Consequently, the Dukhobortsi never call 
their parents “father ” or “mother,” but only “ old 
man” and “old woman ;” and a parent does not 
speak of “my” children, but of “ours,” meaning 
the community’s. The career of their great chief, 
Kapustin by name, had something in common with 
that of John of Leyden. He must have been no 
common man who, though merely an uncultivated 
Russian peasant, was able to create, and maintain 
for several years, a complete theocratic State, com- 
prising 4,000 persons—a platonic Utopia founded 
upon religious, Christian, and Gnostic principles. 
It was near the Sea of Azof that the Dukhobortsi 
settled, and there Kapustin, who had persuaded 
them that the soul of Christ dwelt in his body, 
ruled them despotically. In 1814 he was im- 
prisoned, but was soon liberated on bail. After a 
time he disappeared, and it was not till long after 
he was dead that the cave in which he had spent 
the last years of his life became known to the 
public. After his death the colony fell ito disorder. 
The Council of Elders which ruled it became a 
terrible inquisitional tribunal. Torture and death 
followed close upon the slightest sign of an inten- 
tion to go over to the Russian Church, Within a 
few years about two hundred people disappeared, 
leaving scarcely a trace behind; an investigation 
by the authorities, too late to prevent the mischief, 
revealed a dreadful state of things: bodies were 
found buried alive, and many mutilated. In 1842 
and the following year most of the Dukhobortsi 
were transplanted to the Caucasus. 

Such are a few of the strangest offshoots from 
the main body of Russian dissent. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
HOPEH’S ARGUMENT. 


Wx give ourselves much trouble lest to die 
Should be to lose this conscious life, and pass 
Impersonally into earth and sky, 
Lost in the general mass. 


And yet it is our deepest ecstacy 

To pass through love into another's life— 
To yield this rooted self all up, and be 

All husband or all wife. 


And deeper still the joy of a rapt soul, 
Whose self is sunk in earth, dead as the sod ; 
Whose will has passed into divine control, 
And being into God. 


If thus to lose self be ecstatic gain, 

Wherefore this trouble for the loss of breath ? 
Ay, ay, but will the ecstacy remain 

An ecstacy in death ? 


So leans the argument: the more we die 

To the restraining earth, the more we rise 
Into the rapt beatitudes that lie 

Hidden to mortal eyes. 


At last death is the severing of all 
Entanglement or tie that binds to earth ; 
The cutting of the cord umbilical 
That frees the higher birth. 
R. LuicHTon. 
es 


A JAPANESE HOUSE. 


Tar American writer, Carleton, thus describes a 
Japanese dwelling: A shopkeeper who has curious 
things for sale, invites us to enter his house. 
The room on the street is his shop. The whole 
front part is open, door and window all one, with- 
out sash or panes of glass; wide open by day 
closed with wooden shutters at night. We step in 


trays and lacquered ware, glove-boxes, fans, and 
great variety of nick-nacks, and then pass from the 
shop into the house. The parlour is a platform 
raised about two feet from the ground, covered 
with matting. There are a few low stools, pictures 
by Japanese artists on the wall; pots and pans, in 
one corner; tea-cups, saucers, bowls and plates of 
nice porcelain ware on a shelf, a roll of mats in 
another corner, which will be spread upon the 
floor at night for bedding. We are in the presence 
of the shopkeeper’s wife and daughter—the daugh- 
ter a young lady perhaps twenty years old. Both 
of the ladies are dressed in the extreme 
lowness of fashion—no waist, no underclothing, 
nothing but a skirt! The shopkeeper’s wife 
bustles about, sets the stools aside, disappears be- 
hind a screen, and reappears with a mahogany 
stuffed chair, and with many a smile and 
nod and wink, motions us to the seat, then 
herself crouches upon the floor at our feet, 
shows us photographs of Nagasaki and other works 
of art. We have an opportunity to study her 
features. She is small of stature, has long black 
hair nicely combed, smooth, braided, done up 
neatly, and tastefully adorned with artificial 
flowers. She has a pug nose, high and prominent 
cheek bones, a broad forehead and small black 
eyes, a tawny complexion with a tinge of peach 
bloom on her cheeks, a homely mouth, and a red 
lip. Not many artists would give such features to 
their idea of perfect beauty, but for all that there 
is a pleasing expression of the countenance when 
animated, or when she smiles; but when the smile 
becomes a laugh, and the lips part, we see two 
rows of showy teeth, black as jet. We think of a 
coal hod, or of looking into a knot-hole opened into 
a darkroom! More than this, the lady has,pulled 
out every hair of her eyebrows. Thereby hangs a 
story. The legend is that years ago a beautiful 
princess of Japan, in order to show her devotion to 
her husband, blackened her teeth and pulled out 
her eyebrows—making herself hideous in the sight" 
of all gallants,and so all loving wives follow her 
example. There is but little to see in a Japanese 
house. The partitions between rooms are movable 
paper screens, and in most houses of the lower and 
middling classes there is but one room, and the 
entire furniture might be packed on a hand-cart, 
> 
A ’BUS TO JERUSALEM, 


——— 


We remember, some years ago, being startled to 
read an advertisement of an omnibus plying several 
times a day between the Peirseus and Athens; but. — 
there is something still more startling in the 
following passage from a recent letter to the 
Times: “'Yhe ease with which Jerusalem can 
now be reached will attract more visitors every 
year. It must be admitted that there are still 
disagreements to be faced. But the Government 
of the Sultan is doing a good deal'to ease the 
of the Christian pilgrim, ‘There is, for instance, a 
road—an actual chaussee—in the course of con- 
struction from Jaffa to Jerusalem—a distance Of 
thirty-six miles. The engineering is rude, and the 
road itself offers much opposition to the pa cy 
vehicles, but still some time or other 1 vil be 
finished, and there is already—yes, there is ind 
—an omnibus to Jerusalem, driven by one of the 
last surviving or staying Americans of the ‘Jaffa 
Colony ;’ the bus can only go part of the way, 
and how it is drawn over the rocks and stones in 
the way must be a wonder to those who have to 3 
ride between the Holy City and the anci ai 
Whether anything will ever be done to mae Joppa ; 
accessible in any weather but a dead calm it is 
hard to say; but it is the natural port of Jerus: 
—a ride of eleven hours brings one from the beach 
to the City of David.” Py 
pra eels FEL hisostw 
CHRISTIAN HEATHENISM. 
> Pag 10 tata: 
In the “Life of Rev. Thomas Collins,” o 
we had an anecdote a week or two since 
the following among his experiences. V 
a day in October, 1852, he says :—“On Mo 
went a pilgrimage to Elstow, to see the 
of Bunyan. The house has been rebui 
entered the cottage that occupies the 
small, having but one lower and one up) 
with a pantry under the stairs. Ast ( 
is the only remnant of the original cot. 
ation of a gratuity, we were permittes 
small splinters for my relic-lovin, 
my companion got them, I sai 
‘That timber is from an ancient 
of an older, it is called the tree” 
she replied, ‘I never heard of s 
heard of it?’ I said. ‘A 
of it; the first part of which 
whose name was Moses; 
: 13° ee wat 
> 
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another part. Do you know that book?’ 
T'm no scholard, Sir. 
anything about books.’ This ignorance of the Bible, 
and, of all places on the earth, in John Bunyan’s 
cottage, astonished me. On leaving, in the street 
we met a grey-haired man ; wishing, if I might, to 
gather up any floating local traditions, I accosted 
him. ‘Old friend) said I,‘ we have come a long 
way this morning to look at the birthplace of one 
John Bunyan, who was born in these parts. Do 
you know anything about him?’ ‘ What was he, 
Sir?’ ‘Well, they tell me that he was a great 
preacher. ‘A great preacher! Iknows nothing about 
suchas them. I goes to Church? Thinking I might 
speak with the man of Jesus, though I had failed 
concerning John, I asked, ‘ Do you know the Head 
of the Church?’ ‘The Head of the Church, he 
repeated inquiringly, ‘The Head of the Church ? 
It must be old Whitbread, sure enough.” ‘What ? 
a brewer the head of the Church?’ ‘Must be 
him, Sir; he owns all the parish!’ Passing on, I 
tried another venerable-looking villager, ‘Do you 
know anything of John Bunyan ?’ ‘I’ve heard of 
him” ‘What have you heard?’ ‘Well, they tell 
me that he was oft in jail’ ‘Oft in jail? Why, 
how was that ? Did he poach the quality’s game ? 
or did he knock people in the highway ? or what?’ 
‘Well, Sir, I can’t say; but they do say he was oft 
in jail.’” 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 

A MEETING of this society was held on Wednesday 
week at Taunton, when the devotional services 
were conducted by the Rev. J. Edwin Odgers, M.4., 
of Bridgewater, and a sermon was preached by the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of Clifton, from Mat. 
x.,27, “What ye hearin the ear, that preach ye upon 
the house tops,” the subject being the Unitarian 
position, and the duties arising out of it. 

There was a collation in the schoolroom in the 
afternoon, to which visitors, of whom there was a 
goodly number, were invited. After dinner the 
chair was taken by the minister of the chapel, the 
Rey. Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A. After “The 
Queen,” which was received with the usual honours, 
the Rev. Wm. James, of Bristol, gave the time- 
honoured toast, “ Civil and religious liberty all the 
world over.” A vote of thanks to Mr. Carpenter 
and Mr. Odgers, for their services in the morning, 
was carried with great earnestness, moved by Rev. 
Wm. Arthur Jones, and seconded by Mr. James. 
The hospitalities of the congregation having been 
acknowledged by the visitors, the meeting broke 
up. 
T the evening a tea meeting was held in the 
two schoolrooms, at which there was a largo at- 
tendance, and it was found necessary to adjourn to 
the chapel. ‘he Rey. Wu. Jamns, of Bristol, took 
the chair. In his opening address he referred in 
feeling terms to his early recollection of the congre- 
gation assembling in that chapel, and to his friend- 
ship with the ministers who had preceded Mr. 
Wicksteed in the occupation of that pulpit. He 
then enlarged upon the present aspect of the re- 
ligious world, and urged the importance of holding 
forth to the world those great principles of religious 
liberty and religious truth for the support and advo- 
cacy of which this association was established. 

At the request of the president, the Rev. W. A. 
Jones gave a brief account of the state and 
constitution of the French Protestant Churches. 
He said that it had been his privilege for nearly 
two years to attend the services of that church in 
different places in the South of France, and he trea- 
sured amongst his happiest memories the friendly 
intercourse he enjoyed with members of that 
communion both lay and clerical. In many respects 
their mode of worship closely resembled that to 
which they were accustomed in Mary-street Chapel. 
There was a liturgical service of very much the 
same , which the minister supplemented by 
king of his individual religious 
and adapted to the special circumstances 
) a? ha or of individuals. In one respect the 
litt ered from theirs, namely, in that it con- 
tained the Apostles’ Creed. ‘I hough he himself, as 
they all knew, was unwilling formally to acknow- 
ledge et ee other than that which might be 
expressed in the words of Christ or his Apostles, the 
Apostles’ Creed most Unitarian Christians might 
with very slight modifications repeat and adopt. 
This being really the only doctrinal test to which 
the ministers of the French Protestant Church were 
subject, it had come about that alarge number of lay- 
men and clergymen entertained and professed rhe 
gious views which are substantially thesameas those 
which the Unitarians of England had held. The 

Protestant Church in France was a State Church. 
h common with the Roman Catholic Church, it 
as under the direction of the Minister of Religion. 
-from its constitution the people were not with- 
due power and influence. A register was kept 

church--revised every year—of every 
The public profession and participation 

union was the only test. Ihe mem- 
he churches elected laymen to serve on 
ory or managing bo M of the district. 
n and appointment of ministers vested 
representatives. In this way the 
ous sentiment of the majority found 
aS a consequence the minority, 
erabie, was unprovided for. In 
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one being what would be termed orthodox, another 
evangelical in the tone of his religious services, 
but holding a very modified form of the doc- 
trines of orthodoxy, and the third was an avowed 
Unitarian, whose ordinary discourses could not 
have been distinguished from those which are 
usually heard in our pulpits in England. In one 
particular he thought the French Protestant service 
was defective. They did not attend sufficiently to 
the devotional element. Music and psalmody, 
which added so much to the power and influence 
of public worship, were neglected, and one im- 
portant element of our religious nature was left to 
a great extent untouched. 

The Rev. J. E. Carpenter spoke on “Unity of 
Spirit amidst diversity of Religious Sentiments.” 
Having enlarged upon the impossibility of bringing 
all people to see alike on all subjects, especially 
religious doctrines, he went on to show how that 
all religious bodies hold in common great principles 
of religious truth and duty, which might be and 
should be the basis of action and generous co- 
operation in all benevolent and philanthropic works. 
The great work for which Christ came into the 
world remained still undone, and would remain 
unaccomplished as long as sin and ignorance, 
wrong and injustice existed among the children of 
men, The churches had still much to do before the 
Wiil of God would be done on earth as it was done 
in Heaven. And that object would not be attained 
until they each recognised that amidst the diversity 
of religious opinions it was possible to act together 
in obedience to the spirit of love to God and man. 

The Rev. J. E. Opeers was heartily welcomed 
by the Chairman as a fellow-labourer in this dis- 
trict, and spoke on the relation of the pulpit to the 
present times. 

Mr, JoHN Worst ry, of Bristol, as Treasurer of 
the Union, explained its operations, and urged its 
claim upon more general support, 

The Rev. P. H. Wickstnep addressed the meeting 
on the education of the people and its importance 
to the national progress and safety, and 

The Rev. W. MatrHews, of Yeovil, spoke of the 
difficulties of missionary work, and on the state of 
feeling among the working-classes in relation to 
public worship, and the duty of Unitarians to make 
greater and special efforts to interest them on the 
subject of religion. 

The Chairman then closed the proceedings with 
prayer and the benediction. 


LEEDS: THE RETIREMENT OF REY. 
THOMAS HINCKS, 
Our readers will have shared the feeling of deep 
regret with which we announced, about two 
months ago, that Mr. Hincks, on endeavouring to 
resume his pulpit after the year’s rest and absence 
kindly afforded him by the Mill Hill congregation, 
found himself unequal to the effort, and had felt 
obliged to give up all idea of continuing in active 
ministerial service for the present. His people felt 
that they had no alternative but to accept his 
resignation, which was read on Sunday, March 14, 
and a meeting of the congregation was held the day 
following, when it was accepted. At this meeting 


very deep appreciation of Mr. Hincks’s services was 
expressed, and the sympathy manifested was very 
strong. It was resolved to raise a sum of money 
which might be a substantial help to Mr. Hincks, 
and a large amount was contributed in the room. 
‘this, however, has been very greatly increased, 
and a few days ago was presented to Mr. Hincks 
with the following letter, signed by the members of 
the deputation : 
Leeds, 5th May, 1869. 

Dear Mr. Hincks,—We have been requested by the 
Mill Hill congregation to present to you, on their behalf, 
the amount herewith in cash, £1.777. 188., as a token of 
their regard and affection towards you, on yourresigning 
your charge as their astor. Nearly every member of 
your late congregation has subscribed spontaneously 
to that object; and whilst they sincerely deplore the 
circumstances, arising from the state of your health, 
which have compelled you to send in that resignation, 
they cannot allow so long, so interesting, and so valued 
a connection to close without again expressing to you 
their high appreciation of you as a friend, a scholar, a 
gentleman, and a Christian ; the grati ude they feel for 
your beautiful and impres-ive devotional services as their 
minister; aud for the high spiritual and Christian 
character which it has been your con-tant endesvour to 
impress upon the minds, hearts, and cons: iences ef your 
hearers, as the one object in life sbove all others to be 
stvadtas'ly aimed at and sought after. 

We hope and pray that, undcr God’s blessing, a year 
or two of relaxation from your high duties will tully 
restore you to health and strength, und to the ministry 
of the Unitarian body, of which you have been one of 
the brightest ornaments ; and we shall ever be delighted 
to hear of your happiness, as well as that of Mrs. Hincks 
and your daughters, 

We teel it our duty to say that the contributors to the 
sum of money which we have the pleasure to present, 
urged the desirability of your investing the same in-ome 
permanent and safe security, as a provision not only for 
Fhacad life, bur for the benefit of Mrs. Hincks and your 

wughters, We second that advice, and shall he at an. 
time most willing to afford you any information whi 
may assist ycu to carry out that view.—Believe us, dear 
sir, yours most sincerely and faithfully, 

ArTHuR Lupton. 
J. D. Luccock. 
: Wit11aM Brown. 

To the Rev, Thomas Hincks, B.A. 


‘Well, | the church with which he had been most intimately | Thus have our Mill Hill friends been deprived of 
I can’t read, so I don’t know | connected there were three pastéurs or ministers ; 


beloved pastors twice within fifteen years through 
| broken health, and each time have they shown the 
same large-hearte dliberality. We are glad that they 
are not now, as on the previous occasion, to have 
the pain of a long interregnum, having secured the 
services of the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter as their 
future minister. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MINIsTHRIAL APPOINTMENTS.—We learn that the 
Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of Oakfield Road 
Church, Clifton, has accepted an invitation to 
become the minister of the Mill-hill Chapel, Leeds, 
in succession to the Rey. Thomas Hincks, B.A., and 
will enter upon his ministry there in three months’ 
time; the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A,, late of Ban- 
bridge, has been appointed minister of the High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, in succession to the 
Rev, P. W. Clayden, now of Kentish Town. 

BurniLEy.—On Sunday last two sermons were 
preached in the Mechanics’ Institution by the Rev. 
Wm. Gaskell, M.A., on behalf of the Sunday-school. 
The congregations were good, and the collections 
amounted to £13. 


DoB-LANB, FattswortH.—The annual sermons 
in aid of the chapel fund were preached on the 
last Sunday in April, by the Revs. Brooke Herford 
and Jas. Drummond, B.A. The offertories amounted 
to about £8. On the Sunday following, the annual 
meeting of the trustees and congregation was héld. 
After tea, Harry Rawson, Esq., of Manchester (one 
of the trustees), took the chair. The report, read 
by the secretary, Mr. Thomas Wyld, stated that 
while the attendance at the services had been 
about the same as last year the receipts from the 
offertory were somewhat less, owing, no doubt, at 
least in part, to the bad state of trade in the neigh- 
bourhood. The school and its connected institu- 
tions were in a healthy state. Two new classes 
had been held during a part of the year: the one 
a sewing class, under the direction of Mrs. Cadman 
and Miss Ruth Allen. This class had just presented 
the chapel committee with a beautiful baptismal 
bowl, as a mark of interest and goodwill. The 
other class referred to was a religious improvement 
class, conducted by the minister, to aid the teachers 
in their work, and numbering more than thirty 
members. The usual election of officers for the 
year having taken place, the subject of chanting 
came before the meeting, and it was resolved to 
adopt, if obtainable, the chant book used at Cross- 
street Chapel, Manchester. The chairman next 
called the attention of the meeting to the death of 
Mr. Barratt, of Southport, which had reduced the 
trustees to half the number originally appointed. 
It was necessary to fill up the vacancies by electing 
six more. The meeting then decided on three 
members of the congregation and three gentlemen 
outside, who, if they consented, should be elected 
at a special meeting to be held as soon as possible. 
The meeting was briefly addressed by the Rev. W. 
G, Cadman, Mr, Luke Pollitt, and others, 


Hzywoop.—The annual sermons on behalf of 
the Unitarian Sunday-school of this place were 
preached on the 9th instant, by the Rev. John 
Wright, B.A., of Bury, when collections were made 
amounting to £26, 1s. 10d. 

Iptp.—On Sunday, the 9th inst., the school 
sermons were preached by the Rey. John Pevan, 
of Pudsey. There was a numerous attendance at, 
both services, the chapel in the evening being full. 
The collections, which were greater than on any 
previous occasion, amounted to £8. 10s. 9d. 

Lrsps: '!He Unirep Sunpay ScHoors.—The 
annual sermon to the children in the three Unit- 
arian schools in Leeds was preached in Mill-street 
Chapel, on Sunday afternoon, the 2nd inst., by the 
Rev. Benjamin Walker, of Manchester. ‘There was 
avery large attendance of scholars and friends, 
and the service was evidently entered into with 
great interest and spirit. 

I TS LT EE La ET IS Te I eT 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT. 

R. J.P.—1. Messrs. Williams and Norgate, publishers, 
Henrietta-street, London, will supply the works you 
want, and also Rev. J.J. Tayler’s “ Christianity— 
What is it?” at 1s.—2. Yes. Apply to Williams 
and Norgate. 

J. V.—Our account is correct. 


PRIZES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors,—As the letter of Mr, Richard 
Bartram, in your impression of the 7th inst., will 
necessarily call the attention of many to the ques- 
tion of Sunday-school t'rizes who have not hitherto 
given the subject much thought, and as he has so 
cogently stated the reasons for withholding the said 
prizes, will you kindly find room for a few lines on 
the opposite side of the question ?—Mr, Bartram 
thinks that “ rizes in Sunday-schools are more 
like stimulants given to the sick to keep them alive 
than the strong meat and wholesome nourishment 
for the well and healthy.” To this let me answer 
the Sunday-school Prizes are the milk upon which 
we nourish our babes until their mental digestions 
are strong enough to take the sometimes harder 
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food of moral example. The unequal terms upon 
which the various scholars contend is fairly and 
truthfully stated; but shall we turn away from 
the task because of its difficulty, and say to the 
little ones “since it is possible we may treat some 
of you unfairly we will stop the prizes altogether?” 
Again, the disadvantages under which some of the 
cbildren labour are principally in connection with 
the matter of regular or irregular attendance. 
With regard to the marks for conduct and lessons 
is it not the teachers’ duty to see that the inequali- 
ties are smoothed away? If a teacher has the 
moral courage to act fairly, and give marks not for 
the quantity committed to memory but for the 
diligence evinced by his pupils, he will, by his 
firmness and honesty, cause them to emulate each 
other in deserving his reward, and thus improve 
their moral tone at the same time that they are 
adding to their knowledge. If it should be objected 
to this that some of the children would feel they were 
unfairly dealt with, I must contend that the moral 
influence of the teacher under whom they would 
feel this, is worth very little—he has mistaken his 
vocation, and had better make way for some one 
more fitted for the office. Let us for the present 
waive the point as to whether prizes do good 
er not (although I believe they do), and ask 
this question—is it fair that the scholar who strives 
to do, and does better than his companions, should 
be sent away at the end of the year as empty (except 
of moral satisfaction) as the lukewarm but regular 
attendant? I think decidedly not! I would 
respectfully put it to my fellow-teachers thus: the 
: Sunday-school prize is not the mere object worked 
for, vat the certificate to show that he who gains it 
has worked ; and it depends more upon the moral 
honesty .of the teacher than many of them are 
_ aware to-see that the labourer (in his class) gets his 
hire and no more. j E. 'T. KENNEDY. 
Islington, London, May 10th, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


- Cheltenham.—On Sunday evening, a discourse by the 
Rev. David Griffith. Subject: ‘The True Church of 
Christ—its Outer Diversities of Form, its Inner Unity 
of Spirit.” 

Horsham.—Anniversary sermon, on Sunday morning, 
by the Rey. J. C. Street. Communion service in the 
afternoon. 

London: British AnD FoREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIA- 
TI0N.—On Wednesday. the 44th anniversary. Preacher 
at Unity Church, Rev.dJames Martineau. Meeting for 
business. after service. On Thursday, collation at the 
Crystal Palace. 

Gondon: GENERAL Baptists JUVENILE FuND.— 
Annual meeting. at Worship-street Chapel,on Monday 
morning. GE&NERAL ASSEMBLY, at Worship-street 
Chapel, on Tuesday morning; preacher, Rev. J. B. 
Lloyd. 

London: SuNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—Thirty-fifth 
annual meeting, on Thursday morning, Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., in the chair. 

London: Hacknry.—On Sunday evening,a lecture by 
the Rev. Dr. Sadler, on “The Religious Power of the 
Bible.” 

London: SToxe NrwirnetTor.—On Suniay evening, a 
lecture by the Rev. J. K Applebee. Subject: “ Moses, 

Ythe Founder of Hebrew Natiozality.” 

aEendon: District UNITARIAN SocteTy.—On Wednes- 
gay next, the 19th annual meeting at Radley’s Hotel. 


Births. 
HALL.—On the 6th inst., at Suunyside, Prince’s Park, Liver- 
pool, the «wife of Robert C. Hall, Esq.. ofa daughter. 


NETTLEFOLD.—On the 5th ins‘, at Kings Heath, the wife 
of Mr. J. H. Nettlefold, of a daughter. 
TEPHENS.—On the 10th instant, at No. §8. Crown-street, 
Ee Liverpool, Mrs.T. E. Stephens, late of 2, Elizabeth-street, 


of a daughter. 
Beaths: 


ARMITAGE.—On the Ist ‘inst., ated aged 50, Mr. John 
Armitage, glass bottle manufacturer, of unslet. anattached 
member of the new Unitarian congregation there, having 
served as teacher, superintendent, and member of the 
Church Committee. 

LEIGHTON.—On the 10th inst. at his residence, 63, Spekefield 
Cottages, Edge Hill, aged 47, Robert Leighton, poet. 

THOMAS.—On the 5th inst., after a lingering and painful 
illness, borne with Christian fortitude, Ann, the beloved 
wife of the Rev. Thomas Fclix Thomas, of Macclesfield, in 
her 64th year. 

WILLMER.—On the 6th inst., in his 76th year, Edward 
Willmer, Esq., of Huyton, near Liverpool. 


ONES’S FUND.—tThe Board of Managers 


Ss meets every year in University Hal), Gordon-square, 
London, at the close of the Manchester New College Examina- 
*tions in the last com»lete week in June, for the purpose of 
GRANTING EXHIBITIONS, anlatno other time. Appli- 
cations should be addressed, post paid, to the Secretary, and 
must be made in a specified, form, to be obtained on applica- 
tion to the cae ee and must be returned on or befor 
e second week in June. 
on RICHARD ASPDEN. Secretary, ; 
7, South Parade, St. Mary’s, Manchester. 
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INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ The College,” Wilmslow. , 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London Eniversiey, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
i NOTTINGHA M.—Established, 1864. 

‘Yhe new House and Schoolroom, designed expressly for 
educational purposes, are now rea‘ly for the reception of an 
adiitional numberof BOARDERS. Cricket-field, gymnasium, 
and workshop attached. The course of instruction in Lan- 
guages, History, Mathematics, aud Natural Science is un- 

sually thorough and complete. <A detailed prospectus may 
be had on application. 

EDWIN SMITH, M.A. (Lond.), Principal. 

Note.—Four of Mr. Smith’s occasional pupils have already 
been prepared by him specially for the London L.A. degree, 
and in each instance with success, 


John Fildes 
Thomas Rawson .... 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 


Miss CARBUTT will Re-open her School om Satur- 


day. August 7th. Three vacancies. 


he ULHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 


Amount previously advertised ...... Ausene £349 18 0 
Mrs. Thomas Gair, Liverpool ............0. 500 
Henry Morton, Esq., Leeds ........... Semes 5 Veal Ns) 
Miss Dawson, Windermere ............55 os 010 0 

£356 9 0 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A., Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 

February 15th, 1569. 


BURNLEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


For several years efforts have been made to raise a Congre- 
gationin Burnley. Since the cause was started, the Congre- 
gation has increased from about half-a-dozen to an average 
attendance of 40. The cause has suffered for want of a suitable 
room. The present meeting-place has many inconveniences, 
and is a serious obstacle to success. As a better cannot be 
secured, it has been dete mined to ERECT a CHAPEL. The 
aid of friends is earnestly solicited for this object. The 
proposed Chapel is to accommodate from 300 to 400 at a cost 
of £1,090 to £1,100 including land. 


The Burnley Congregation ......... £150 0 0 
-!, Grundy, Esq., Summerseat........s00005 10) 0 0 
Thomas Wrigley, Esq., Timberhurst ...... 109 0 0 
RON. Philips, M.P.5 ‘The Park....:....6000. 50 0 0 
WeiGrundy, Esq. Buryrm. cecevenace dissect’ 25 0 0 
Be ee TBR, WAR oii... Etats dean dis access ale 1 0 0 
OE ON WTRICY, qusbiccleescccosctyeccatee aces 10 0 0 
EE WEISICY;, He) Er tine wa bls eWelsjelele seus metre be 10 0 0 
MDS WEL BSIAINs (BOO x51. ioe trace toisneebaiiis 5 0 0 
Joseph Crook, Esq., Bolton 3.3 0 
Mrs. Heywood, Bolton .....0.cceseesseeere 5 00 
Ee Vioger Bed. Bolton iach aieetesies ae be teles 200 
8. Hollins, Esq., Bolton.. . 5 00 


Subscriptions will be received ‘by the Revs. J. WRIGHT 
B.A., Bury; J. WORTHINGTON, bolton; J. W. RODGERS, 
Burnley; or Mr. A. MACKIE, Treasurer, Burnley. 


ESTIMONIAL TO MR. JOHN ARM- 
STRONG, of Manchester. 
Amount already advertised 
FURTHER SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
MANCHESTER. 
R. M. Shipman...... £5 0 0| David Gordon ......£1 0 
Mrs. Nichols........ 2 3 0] J.H. Keynolds...... 
2 O70] Es Af CnLON cascecen 
W. J. Knapton...... 


OTHER PLACES. 

Silas Leigh, Monton 
Samuel Whitfield, Birmingham .. y 

John Grundy, Summerseat 2 
W.F.C., Stepney, London 1 

Samuel Benjamin Whitfield, Birmingham ., ; 
1 

0 


° 
= 
o 
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Thomas Cook.....-.++ 


Henry Leigh, Swinton ........eesssecceeeess 
Jobn Collyer, Birmingham ... 
Rev. William Oates, Birkenhea 


coose9eocso 


Further names and subscripti ns m: y be sent to the Trea- 
surer, Mr. RICHARD ASPDEN, 7, South-parade, Manchester. 


NITARIAN WORSHIP AT BLACK- 


POOL AND SCARBOROUGH. 
Atthe recent Annual Meeting of the Missionary Conference, 


an association of Unitarian ministers for missionary purposes, 


it was agreed that au effort should be made to esrablish 
relic ous services, under Unitarian auspices, at Blackpool and 
Scarborough, as early as possible in the present year. y 

Blackpool and Scarborough are much frequented by Uni- 
tarians duriag the summer months. For them, as for the 
extension of the cause of liberal Christianity, it is very 
desirable that a free Gospel should be preached in those towns. 

The Committee of the Conference beg earnestly to appeal to 
their Unitarian brethren for aid in carrying out the above 
object. They need funds to enable them to take the initiatory 


steps. 
> SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 
Samuel Sharpe. Esq. ..---- essere cee eceeeee £10 0 0 
James Heywood, Esq. (for. Blackpool)...... 5 0 0 
ANNUAL SUBSOBIPTIONS vt THE MISSIONARY FUND. : 
ce 3. 
Rev. W. Oates ........+6 1 O| Rev.C L. Witham...... 0 5 
Rev. H. M‘Kean........ 0 5| Rev. H. W. Ellis........ 05 
Rev. G. Fox ..--0..s.05: 0 5| Rev. EK. W. Hopkinson.. 0 5 


WAY.—TOURISTS’ TICKETS BY ORDINARY 
TRAINS. 

On and after May 14th, 1869, RETURN TICKETS, by Ordi- 
nary ‘trains, First and Second Class, available for One 
Calendar Month, will be issued from ail the principal stations 
upon this (ompany’s Railway, to . 

FLEETWOOD, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
Third Class Return Tickets, available by Third Class Trains 
for fourteen days, are also issued to Southport, Blackpool, 
Lytham, and Fl.etwood. 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATE, ILKLEY, for BEN 
RHYDDING, WHITBY, BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, REDCAR, 
HOKNSEY, WITHERNSEA, SALTBURN, SEATON, and 


TYNEMOUTH. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Windermere, Furness Abbey, Grauge, Ambleside, Coniston 
Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck tor Uliswater, Lan- 
caster or Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

Seu, fries, Beattock, Ayr. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenoe umfries, Bea 3 
Melrose, Stirlin, , berth Dundee, Dunkeld, Arbroath, Aber- 
a Keith, Elgin, Inverness. 

irae Dk: DUBLIN. 

1A aot sae Cc on, Vale 

Including Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, Bangor, Carnary: 
of Clwyd, Ruthin, Llnrwat, Llandudno, Holyhead, Brecon, 
Bala, Aberystwith, Lisngollen te ry, ‘Barmouth, &c. 

i) 


Newport, Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, Llanelly, Valley of the 
Wye, Tenby, &c. 
The OHAN NEL TATE s. paueeee rs WEY MOUTH, and 
\ 1) STER. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, WEST OF ENGLAND, DEVONSHIRE, 
Ww Sup Mare, is ster, Dawlish, Torquay 
Cleveland, Weston-Super-Mare, Exeter wlis' y 
Totnes, Teignmouth, Plymouth, ‘Truro, Liskeard, Peuryn, 
Fa mouth, Peuzance, &c. ; 


UVERN. 
ete oA Le e, Londonderry 
Portrush (for Giant’s Causeway). e Ern , 
Belfast, = the North of Ireland (via Fleetwood), the only 
direct te. 
Picante and Pleasure Parties at one Single fare for the 
Double Journey. 


For further information respecting places of attraction, the 
Company’s_ 
Time books and bills at all Ll Booking 


ied and times of trains starting, see this 

nrists’ programme. 

Offices on = line. y order. 
Superintendeut’s Offices, Victoria Station, 

~*~ Manchester, April 30th, 1869. , fi F 


ORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S 

MINISTRY.—Only a very few copies now remain 

unsold. A copy may be had from Mr. JOSEPH LEE, of 

Barnard Castle, by at once enclosing 3s. 6d. in stamos. 

ope sia goes to the building fund for the New Unitarian 
Yhapel. 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; TAN? 
Wy Haris AN UNITARIAN? By 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 

HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 


Whitfleld, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


J just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 
the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘*God in Humanity.” 160 28, 
12mo, canvas boards, Is. 4d.; cloth lettered, Is. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


PARTMENTS TO LET.—A neatly- 

furnished Sitting-room and Bedroom, near the Dalston 

Station, North London Railway.—Address, Rey. J. HEY- 
WOOD, 100, Culford-road, De Beauvoir Town, N. 


ral 3 

A S HOUSEKEEPER. — A Widow. of 

respectability, cheerful and domesticated, desires the 

above Situation to a widower, or in a house of business where 

a mistress is required; London or suburbs preferred; salary 

not a primary object; most satisfactory references.—L. M., 
Post-office, Queen’s-terrace, Camden-road, London, N. 


HE Advertiser would be glad of a Situatisn 
as Clerk, Porter, or Warehouseman in a Unitarian 
firm.—Address F., Herald Office, 74, Market-st., Manchester. 


AY ANTED.—A CERTIFICATED MAS- 

TER, to commence a mixed School at Commission- 
street, Bolton. Unitarian preferred.—Address, with fuil 
particulars, to Mr. J. J. BRADSHAW, Architect, silverwell- 
street, Bolton. 

Young Gentleman desires a Situation in 

a MERCHANT or AUCTIONEER’S OFFICE: ag as 
of Unitarian family: salary required: references, Revs. ‘T. W- 
Freckelton, Plymouth, and J. T. Cooper, Buxton.—Address, — 
Bond, Hampton House, Plymouth. 


ISS ARMSTRONG, Shirtmaker, Glover, 

&c., has a Large Assortment of Well-shaped and 
Well-made Cotton and Merino Stockings, Socks, &e. 

St. Ann’s Place, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


RISTUL.—H. E. BUNCH, Fashionable 

Boot Maker, respectfully informs his friends he has 

removed from 10, Bridewell-street, to the new and more 
commodious premises, 1, BOND STREET, ST. JAMES, BARTON. 


OMFORYT IN WALKING. 


J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspecs his im- 
ere method of making boots at his new p' |, No. 13, 

‘all Mall, Market-street. 
HARLES P, ROBERTS, PLUMBER, 
GASFITTER, PAINTER, AND HOUSE Deserts, 
136, ST. PAUL’S ROAD, CANONBURY, near ; 
Chapel. Estimates given for General Repairs. 


i" R. HENRY PLANCK, Denztisz, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, hover ; 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly r 


to the Rev. Dr. Beard. : 
R. WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 

® and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


‘ i ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, B.C., — 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


KX EEBONE AND TIMMIS are selling 
CUTLERY of the best quality, Electro-plated NS, 
Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-class House FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, &ce., at their Fstablishment, 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


LIFE ASSURANCE. } 
EE Saito! MEDICAL & GENERAL LIFE 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000, ; 
Chief features of the Office: 
1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rates. 7 
2nd. A detalled financial statement given every year. 
3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. eee 
Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street and Fountain- 
streer, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. SHEPHERD 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. ; 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Bedsfrom 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d. Ae 5 
KV ERSHAWM’S Boarding-house, 22, Iron 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J.Gregg,Proprietor. 
VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street,. 2 ? 


Mecklenbi 
W.C. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metropol 


Northern, Midland, and Londonand North Western Stations, — 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. scopy 

lls. per Di Y 


LARBET \OZEN, 
BOTTLES INCLUDED. = ——™ 


Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for 
and a8 @ BEVERAGE Wine, increases daily. 


Vicnhy WATER, — 


363. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BO 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY 0 


Under the control of the State, have ‘ 
announce that Genuine Waters 
from their } 


F 
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G&TANNINGTON.—Sunday, May 23rd. 


SERMONS, on behalf of the Sunday-school, by the Rev. 
C. C. COE, of Leicester. Service at three o’clock, and at half- 
past six. Collections at close of each service. 


@IUNDAY EVENING LECTURES at the 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, PARADISE FIELDS, 

HACKNEY: 

May 23—Rev. H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., ‘‘The Church 
and the World.” Collection for vans and Sunday Schools. 

May 30—Rey. P. W. CLAYDEN, ‘“‘God His own Inter- 

reter. 
-§ June 6—Reyv. R. BROOK ASPLAND, M.A., ‘‘ Moral and 
Religious Influence of Church Establishments.” 

June 13—Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, “ The Shadow of Sin 
in Christendom.” 

Service at seven o’clock precisely. 
_for strangers. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN CHAPEL 


SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES. 
The Rey. J. K. APPLEBEE will deliver LECTURES on 
~* Notable Men of Hebrew History :” 
May 23—* Moses, the Lawgiver.” 
May 30—“ Life and Character of Samuel.” 
June 6—‘ David: The Promise of his Life.” 
June 13—“ David: How that Promise was fulfilled.” 
June 20—“ Life and Character of Solomon.” 
At these EVENING Services every seat is free. Strangers 
“are requested to enter and take any seat they find vacant. 
_ All expenses are borne by the Offertory, which is taken after 
each léecture.—Service commences at seven o’clock. 


OSSLEY.—Sunday, May 30th, 1869, 


The Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON will preach morning and 
J puters. ¥ The Offertory at the close of each service will be 
to 


Seats will be provided 


devote the ‘* East Cheshire Christian Union for Missionary 
Purposes.” 
NITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


LORD-STREET, OLDHAM. 
Annual SERMONS, on Sunday, May 30th, 1869, by the 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 
CHAPEL. 


R TaAVe EeNa Gok O, N. 
ANNUAL SERMONS, on June 6th. 
‘ INDLEY. — The SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


SERMONS will he preached by the Rev. ADAM 
pUPBTON, on Sunday, June 6th. Service, afternoon and 
evening. 


OLTON.—BANK-STREET CHAPEL. 


Dr. SADLER, of London, will preach the ANNUAL 
~ SCHOOL SERMONS on Sunday, July 11th. 


NITARIAN CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

: “ » 4 hee balk nied ee eee acts 

ul ptions towards defra: e expenses 0} C) 

_ ANNUAL EXCURSION of the Above Schools will be thank- 

Ce pers by the co: Saale pe Mr. T.G. THOMSON, 
21, King’s-square, Goswell-road, E. 


TPESTIMONTAL TO MR. JOHN ARM- 
STRONG, of Manchester. 


Amount already advertised ................£184 2 6 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Rev. Edward Whitfield, Iiminster............ 00 
John Browne, Bridgewater ..... scscessecesse © O O 
Edmund Potter, M.P., F.R.S., Manchester.. 5 0 0 
Edward Taylor, Salford .......cscccccccccovee 2 2 0 
Mrs. Oman, Manchester.........0.2. secsseee L 1 0 
‘Mrs. Harding, Manchester ........seesecees. L 1 O 
Rev. John Colston, Evesham ................ lL 10 
Archibald Briggs, Wakefield ................ 1 10 
Rev, Adam Rushton, Hindley................ 010 0 
BOMBER SUMS! 65 lech i el cc sts ceWe scat ed iS. 6 


TOURS ca osvs bas sveeatadusecnarecce a 0 
Further names and subscriptions may be sent to the Trea- 
‘purer, Mr. RICHARD ASPDEN, 7, South-parade, Manchester. 


SOUTH ORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


__, The Congregation of the above Church aerneasiy appeal to 
- their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
._ debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 

eg subscriptions for this purpose have been already 

, ViZ.: 


. - Amount previously advertised covceesecses R000, 9 O 


Se Win, Haslam, Esq., Bolton ........ceeecere Loo 
eee DOUn Haslam, ..i2....ccsciseresceovcca’ b OD 
“ s Hardman and Winstanley...... dace 100 
m as, 
£359 9 


Ras sie 0 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister 
. Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A. 31, belmont-street; or the Trea” 
: , Mr, E, C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


+ ‘ 


GARTER LANE MISSION 
EXCURSION, 1869. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the ANNUAL 
EXCURSION of the Sunday and Day Schools will be thank-~ 
fully received by the Superintendent, Mr. HENRY Y. 
BRACEZ, 178, Strand, or at the Mission. 


UNDEE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


Subscriptions from the friends of the cause of Unitarian 
Christianity are solicited on behalf of the Building Fund. 
The present meeting place (a public hall) costs about £40 
annually, available only on Sundays. If the congregation, 
which is purely of a missionary character, could be relieved 
of this expense, the cause would.be nearly self-supporting. 
Last year £104 were raised for congregational purposes. 
About £1,500 will be needed. 

Amount advertised «+. £945 17 6 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Mr. H. C. 
BRIGGS, Treasurer, Fernbrae, Dundee; and Kev. H. WIL- 
LIAMSON, Lochee, Dundee. 


EW UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHAPEL, STRATFORD, LONDON. 

The Unitarians at Stratford, having sold the short lease 
of their former Chapel (which was some distance from the 
populous part of the town), have purchased a freehold site in 
one of the best situations, and are erecting an elegant and 
comfortable Chapel, from a design kindly furnished by Thomas 
Chatfield Clarke, Esq., of London, and will be completed in 
July, the cost of which, including land, will amount to £1,900. 
Four members of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association—Messrs. Lawrence, Preston, Tayler, 
and Spears—have been elected, with others at Stratford, as 
Trustees. The town of Stratford contains a population of 
60,000, and is rapidly increasing. The members of the Con- 
gregation at present are chiefly persons of humble means, but 
have generously subscribed nearly £100. Subscriptions are 
therefore respectfully solicited on behalf of the Building 


Fund. 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
Sale of Lease of the Old 
250 


eee ere eee er 


The Misses Cogan .. 


Chapels pices J-¢a de ile A. Manuals iieeccees 
British and Foreign Uni- J. Johnstone ......005- 
tarian Association.... 30 Jobn Courtauld 
Samuel Sharpe ........ J.H. Challis... 
The Lord Mayor........ 20 Samuel Courtaul 
Rove Ts Bik) cece eccceneus ou 
8.8. Tayler ...... Bots 
Alfred Lawrence ...... 101 
B. Maguire ...... Michael Harris te00 


J.L. Taylor..... 

James Heather ... 
Henry Macnamara 
James Wanstone ...... 
Mrs. E. Middlebone.... 


E. J. Nettlefold ........ 1 
F. Nettlefold ........+. 
Miss Burford ... 


H. Squires... 


mocoocoocoooocoosooso 


D. Parker ..... Addlegy Bourne ... 
N.M. Tayler ..... Robert Dunn ... nies 
R. Sale....sc0ee J.T. Hart... 5 
Philos ....... Samuel Pett ............ 
d. Warne '....... 4 Jas. Yates, M.A., F B.S. 
Charles Ashdowne. 4 ° 
An Essex M.P. . 
J. Warne, jun.... 
Richard Holbrook. 
Thomas Webb... 
J.T. Preston "2. .00..0s0 Mra. Halbiae.!2. fasdecee 
Friends, by J. Maguire. 110| Hodgson Pratt ........ 
10 | Horatio Bolingbroke ... 
Miss Preston .......... 
Mrs. Filliter, sen., Leeds 1 
Martine occ cicc cee Miss Chatfleld.......... 
A. Fisher ..... Miss Taylor and Diss .. 
Rev. T. Hunter . Mrs. Watson .........- 


Mr. W. Scrivener ...... 
Rev. R. B. Aspland .... 
The Misses Humble .... 
Hy HICH. ccuiecianise selceiee 
8. Wilkinson .......... 
Edwin Clephan , 
Herbert Thomas.. 
H.C. Beeton ....... 
James Bull .... 
Smaller sums .... 


Rey. R. Spears 
Samuel Taylor . 
Mrs. Bradley ..... 
David Martineau 
Miss Henry .... 
John Warren . ne 
Miss Barnard ....... 
Rey. J. J. Tayler 
Miss Cooper.... 
Mrs. Haslam 
Mr. Haslam......+.++0 

Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. T. Rix, 
Yreasurer, 1, Manbey-street, Stratford, E.; Mr. B. Maguire, 
376, High-street, Stratford, E.; Mr. J. Warne, 75, Bridge-place, 
Stratford, E.; the Rey. R. Spears, 56, Grosvenor-park, Lon- 
don; Mr.8.8. Tayler, Peckbam-rye-common, London; and 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 178,Strand, London. Cheques crossed 
Glyn, Mills, and Co., London. All donations will be adver- 
tised in the Jnquirer and Unitarian Herald. 

. © yy i‘) yy 
A7ANTED, A CERTIFICATED MIS- 
TRESS, for the Oak (British) Infant School. Salary, 

the school pence and capitation grant, together about £35 at 
preen bee ray to the Managers, Styal, Handforth, Man- 
chester. 


ANTED, for a Lady, aged 23, a Situation 

as Governess in a school or family; teaches English, 

music, and drawing. Reference, Rev. E. Myers, F.G.8., Bir- 

ee eer R.C. Standidge and Co., 36, Old Jewry, 
ondon. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“©The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are ey cation to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


FROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
Miss CARBUTT will Re-open her School on Satur- 
day, August 7th. Three vacancies. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 

TL 2S50NS IN RELIGION.—A book for 

the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 an cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
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Bets AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the Forty-fourth Anniversary, held at Unity Church, 
Upper-street, Islington, May 19th, 1869, W. J. LAMPORT, 
Esq., President, the following resolutions were, in addition to 
others of a formal character, passed : 

Moved by the Rev. CHARLES BEARD, B.A., and seconded 
by J. MUNN, Esq.— 

That the Reports of the Treasurer and of the General 
Committee be accepted and approved, and a be printed 
and circulated under the direction of the Co ittee. 

Moved by HERBERT NEW, Esq., and seconded by the 
Rey. H. [ERSON, M.A.— 

That the hearty thanks of the Association be given to the 
Rev. James Martineau for his services this day. 

Moved by Sir JOHN BOWRING, and seconded by the 
Rey. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A.— 

That the members of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association rejoice to have the SW ig tbe wth of giving a per- 
sonal and a profoundly respectful welcome to M. Athanase 
Coquerel; that they cordially thank him for the noble stand 
he has made in his owm great country for true Protestantism 
and liberal Christianity; and that they desire to record their 
admiration of his manly and dignified endurance of persecu- 
tion inflicted upon him by some of his brother Protestants. 

Moved by JAMES HEYWOOD,.Esq., and seconded by the 
Rev. D. MAGINNIS— 

That this Meeting expresses its sincere gratitude to the 
Rev. J. J. Tayler, who, since the last annual gathering, has 
most generously and ably represented the Britishand Foreign 
Unitarian Association at the Unitarian Tercentenary Festival 
held at Torda, in Hungary, and begs to assure Mr. Tayler of 
its deep sympathy with him in his present illness, and hopes 
that it may please God that he may soon regain his usual 

ea 


Moved oe JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq.,and seconded by the 
Rey. R. SHELLEY— 

That the hay pk and sympathy of this Meeting be given 
the various Missionaries who are labouring to promote our 
views. 

Moved by the Rey. F. BISHOP, and secended by the Rev. 
E. KELL, M.A.— 


: , M.A. 

That the thanks of the Association ba given to the Presid- 
ent, Vice-Presidents and Correspondents, to the Treasurer, 
the Secretaries, the members of the Committee, the Solicitor, 
and the Audivors, for the efficient and satisfactory manner in 
which they have, during the past year, dischanged their sev~ 
eral duties. 

Moved by GEORGE BUCKTON, Esq.— 

That the President for the ensuing year be Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., of London. That to the list of Vice-Presid ens 
be added Messrs. T. Ainsworth, 'T. F. Gibson, T. Hollings, J.. 
B. Smith, Joseph Wied moi T. T. Paget. That in the place of 
the two retiring members of the Committee, Messrs. J. Troup 
and T. G. Foster be elected; and that Mr. D. A. Gibbs be 
ehosen as an Auditor; and that the other Officers of the 
Association be re-appointed for the ensuing year. 


At the close of the proceedings, on the motion of the Rev. 
R. SPEARS, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted— 

That this Meeting offers to the Chairman, W. J. Lamport, 
Esq., its hearty thanks for presiding over the deliberations of 
this day, and for his Presidency during the past year. 

R. BROOK ASPLAND 4 
ROBERT SPEARS, ’ |} secretaries. 


Lo UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


For several years efforts have been made to raise a Congre- 
gationin Burnley. Since the cause was started, the Congre- 
gation has increased from about half-a-dozen to.an average 
attendance of 40. The cause has suffered for want of a suitable 
room. The present meeting-place has many inconveniences, 
and is a serious obstacle to success. <As a better cannot be 
seeured, it has been determined to ERECTa CHAPEL. The 
aid of friends is earnestly solicited for this object. The 
proposed Chapel is to accommodate from 300 to 400 at a cost 
of £1,000 to £1,100 including land. 


The Burnley Congregation ....s...seee+e0e £150 0 0 
J. Grundy, Esq., Summerseat........... eee LO0n GO 
Thomas Wrigley, Esq., Timberhurst ...... 100 0 0 
R.N. Philips, M.P., The Park...........-.. 50 0 0 
W. Grundy, Esq., Bury ....c.cesceccsessess, 29 0 0 
E. G. Wrigley, Esq. .......... psiaie sievicisaicurs cute 2 One Ch 
OLOPWIGICYs BsUs wcicccacscclcsaccaccesce 1000 
FB. Wrigley g Hq. cove vccesecccesscncccsccsecs 10 0. 8 
Mrs. Haslam, Bolton ...... eaincbimeciet aeicsieis 5 0 0 
Joseph Crook, Esq., Bolton ........ Soaeeuee 3 3 0 
Mrs. Heywood, Bolton ........eesseeteeees 5 0 0. 
Fee WOES) Ee OOLLOT 5 ccc ceccceseeciee esse ped at) 
8. Hollins, Esq., Bolton...... Pict eed ® 0 


era 5 ® 
Subscriptions will be received by the Revs. J. WRIGHT 
B.A., Bury; J. WORTHINGTON, Bolton; J. W. RODGERS, 
Burnley ; or Mr.A. MACKIE, Treasurer, Burnley. 


A CHARGE to a Congregation, delivered 
in Christ Church, Nottingham, by the Rev. J. PAGE 
HOPPS.—Price one penny. All usual booksellers.and agents. 


Post 8va, pp. 95, price. 2s. 
HURCH COMPREHENSION: 
A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E, Gladstone, M.P- 
Being suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 
gland.)—Londen: Longmans. Leeds: Walker. 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 


W HAT AN UNITARIAN? 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 


Tunes to Att Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester > Johnson and Rawson, 


Market-street. 

JUST PUBLISHED, 
PRAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 

SECOND EpITION, —- 1s. 6d. ;-SUPERIOR EDr2ion, price 5s, 

May be had at se prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


By 


1, KersaL Terrace, 


MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London ; Hamiltonand Co, Manchester; Johnson and Rawson 
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WHAT THE: CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Ashort time since some wealthy natives presented 
a petition objecting to missionary operations in 
India. The Rev. S. Knowles now reports from 
Gondah that he is regularly followed about in his 
preaching tours by a Mussulman preacher from 
Fyzabad ; an intelligent good-looking man, about 
35 years of age, of the Sunni, or orthodox sect. He 
is described as an eloquent speaker, and as having 
great influence among his co-religionists. Carrying 
the Koran and the New Testament together in his 
wallet, he goes all over Oudh, preaching a regular 
religious war. His doctrine seems somewhat un- 
worthy of his polemical abilities, for the sum of it 
s that any missionary or other person who utters 
a word against the Koran should be knocked down 
on the spot. Mr. Knowles says that his own 
journeys have been made much more interesting 
by this gentleman’s opposition. 


A protest having been handed to Mr. Macrorie, 
complaining that he was assuming the position of 
a Bishop of the Church of England in Natal, he 
replies, “ The assumption is yours, not mine. Iam 
not, and have never claimed to be, a Bishop of the 
Church of England, inasmuch as no such body can 
exist out of England; but a Bishop of the Church 


of Christ, in union and full communion with the 


branch of that Church established in England.” 
With reference to his supposed assumption of 
authority, he adds, “I claim no authority over any 
but those who voluntarily submit themselves to 
my spiritual office.” His position having been 
spoken of as illegal, he says, “My position is as 
little illegal as that of a Wesleyan superintendent: 
I am the elected and consecrated Bishop of a 
Church which, as it cannot claim the status of a 
Church established by law, ought not, in the name 
of that religious liberty which we all prize, to be 
denied the exercise of the privileges attaching to 
other religious denominations.” If this is a true 
description of the position which he assumes, we 
do not see what objection can be made to it. 
There are two Bishops now before the people, in- 
stead of one, and they pay ee money and take 
their choice. 

Letters from Jerusalem state that the Marquis of 
Bute is edifying the dwellers there by his piety and 
his liberality. He passes hours in tears and prayer 
at the various spots where the last scenes of the 
Passion are supposed to have taken place; and his 
lordship’s almoner, Monsignor Capel, preaches in 
English to large numbers of pilgrims, in the chapel 
of the Ecce Homo, drawn together by his remark- 
able eloquence. 


The South German Protestants, having received 
an invitation from Pius IX. to lose no time in 
returning to the bosom of the Church, have con- 
vened a meeting to be held at Worms, on the 31st 
instant, to return a reply. In the circular which 
they have issued, after referring to the increasing 
boldness of the Ultramontanes, they say, “Our 
dearest treasures, the conquests of more than a 
century, freedom of thought and liberty of con- 
science, the independence of the State, and peace 
between men of different creeds, are attacked by 
the Encyclical letter and syllabus of 8th December, 
1864, and the Gcumenical Council summoned for 
the 8th December next, is to affix its seal to the 
principles promulgated more than four years ago by 
the Pope. Under these circumstances we can be 
silent no longer.” They have therefore called the 
meeting for the 3lst, when a protest will be made 
against the so-called Apostolical letter, and against 
the arrogant pretensions of the Ultramontanes, 
There is to be a procession to Luther’s monument, 
and the proceedings are to be closed by singing his 
famous hymn. 

The Deutsches Volksblatt (Roman Catholic) informs 
us that certain new plans on the subject of educa- 
tion in Germany are meeting with favour at Rome, 
which look as if the Pope and his counsellors were 
afraid of the liberalising effect of the Universities 
in that country. It is proposed to establish Epis- 
copal special schools for the education of priests, 
and in this way, by putting it out of their power to 
attend the universities, to destroy the Catholic 
-theological faculties in them. We must say, we 
can hardly believe even the Pontifical Government 


to be so short-sighted as to carry out a plan like 
this. 


The Pope has hada rebuff from the Patriarch | butions, and £4,818, 9s. 9d. legacies. 


Council, sinailde to that which he receiv’ eA a short 


time since from the Patriarch of Constantinople- 
The plenipotentiaries of the Holy See having deli- 
vered to him an invitation to the Gicumenical, the 
Patriarch said, while the desire of his Holiness to 
effect the union of all the Churches of Christ was 
very commendable, and that for which the whole 
Oriental Orthodox Church had, through ages past, 
offered up fervent prayers, there were numerous 
considerations, and three especially, which rendered 
the acceptance of the invitation an impossibility :— 
In the first place, it overthrows and abolishes the 
equality which exists among the holy Churches of 
God, and their individual independence, proclaim- 
ing that Rome holds uncontrolled sway and sove- 
reign dominion over the other thrones equally 
self-governing and independent. In the second 
place, the Pope gives it to be understood that 
salvation is to be found exclusively in Rome, and 
there alone Divine grace operates effectually, 
“whereas the grace of God is not restricted to 
Rome or to any definite place, but has operated 
and continues to operate throughout the habitable 
globe.” Jn the third place, he convokes the Council 
to assemble on the Festival of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Mother of the Lord, a dogma 
wholly unknown to the Church—a recent inven- 
tion therefore, and by no means a solitary one. If 
the Pope sincerely desires the pacification and 
unity of the whole Church of Christ, then let him 
as a brother, and as an equal among equals, put 
himself in communication with the other holy 
Patriarchs, and with them take counsel as to the 
methods best calculated to secure the end in view } 
though the best of all methods would be to approxi- 
mate the modern institutions of Rome to those of 
more primitive times. Not acting on this principle 
his Holiness will labour in vain, and only widen 
further the breach which exists at present. The 
Patriarch then returned the Papal invitation. 

M. Ernest Renan has just announced himself a 
candidate for Meaux. He professes himself to be 
opposed to revolutions and to wars, and in favour 
of the immediate evacuation of Rome. He desires 
“progress,” especially in education, and a lightening 
of the burdens on land. In religious questions he 
wishes only for “liberty for the present,” and, “for 
the future, separation of Church and State.” His 


prospects of success are not thought to be great. 


Mr. Rodwell and Mr, Le Geyt, both high Ritual- 
ists, determined not to be without their lights, have 
been burning candles on a ledge above the altar. 
The legality of this, however, is disputed. Singular 
notions they must have of religion, if they consider 
candles so essential to it. 


The Society for the Revision of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer has developed into the Church Reform 
Association, and held its meeting yesterday week, 
Its objects are :—1. The amendment of the Book of 
Common Prayer, under proper authority, by omis_ 
sions and alterations, especially in the Rubrics and 
Occasional Services. 2, The reform of the Ecclesi- 
astical Courts, so as to procure a less expensive and 
more expeditious mode of remedying abuses. 3. The 
reform of abuses connected with patronage. 4. The 
modification of the Acts of Uniformity and the 
complete revision of the Book of Canons, together 
with the correction of such evils as hinder the ex- 
tension and mar the usefulness of the Church of 
England. The Chairman, Lord Ebury, said he 
believed every member of the Society was of 
opinion that unless some alteration was made in the 
Book of Common Prayer, all attempts to purify the 
Church of abuses would be useless. Certain 
passages exist in that book which countenance 
many erroneous doctrines. So long as people are 
accustomed to look at it, and say it is dangerous to 
alter it, the Society must be content to work on in 
a small minority; still, he showed there were many 
things in their past history to encourage them in 
their work. The receipts for the past year were 
stated to be £379. 2s. 6d., and the expenditure 
£378. 2s. 10d. 

At the seventeenth anniversary of the Religious 
Tract Society, the report stated that the past year 
had been one of singular activity, both at home and 
abroad, and above two hundred new tracts and 
books, and five periodicals, comprising 850,000,000 
pages, had been published during the year. The 
number of publications issued from the “depository 
had exceeded 40,000,000, and the proximate circu- 
lation from the formation of the society 1,286,000,000. 
The total receipts, including the balance left from 
last year, were £119,170. Os. 6d., of which £10,488, 
10s. 11d. were subscriptions aiid other free contri- 


of Alexandria concerning his pet scheme of the | penditure was £112, 611. 33. 2d.; £3,500 had been 
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invested, andl a belanus yemsinsdi in heaal of £3,058. 
17s. 4d. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who was in the 
chair, placed the society second only to the Bible 
Society, and considered it most necessary to 
counteract the pestilential cheap literature of the 
day. 

The seventy-fifth annual meeting of the London 
Missionary Society was held last week, when it 
appeared that it had 156 English ministers, 81 
native ordained pastors, 1,140 native preachers» 
35,487 church members, and 191,798 native 
adherents. From English friends there had been 
received during the past year £4,200; and from 
native converts £11,647. The fees from boys were 
£2,101, and from girls £336. The 156 English 
missionaries of the society in foreign lands con- 
stituted the central force and stimulus of a wider 
agency, numbering 1,200. The accounts received 
from Polynesia were very encouraging. There 
were in that country 2,800 members of the Pro- 
testant Church; children in Protestant schools, 
1,260; whilst the Roman Catholic congregation, 
members and scholars (natives), amounted only to 
700. One of the most interesting events of the 
past year in reference to Madagascar was the con- 
version of the young Queen. The income for the 
year, including £504 for special objects, amounted 
to £108,847; and, deducting the disbursements, 
there was a balance in hand of £1,868. 

The subject of promiscuous dancing, which hag 
for some time past been troubling the Free Church 
ministers of Argyleshire, was discussed in full Synod 
one day last week, when the testimony given seems 
to have been of a gloomy and depressing kind. 
“Tn all parts of Scotland,” according to one witness, 
“the evil was raising its head: in Campbeltown, 
Lochgilphead, Inverary, even in Rothesay itself, 
midnight balls, revelry, and their consequences 
were greatly on the increase.” At Lochgilphead 
there is a ball every year, though the minister 
“always preaches on the subject previous to its. 
taking place.” A deceitful practice has also 
sprung up of having soirées followed by dancing, 
so that the clergy who accept what seems an 
innocent invitation find themselves betrayed into 
countenancing sinful pastime. As a mere exercise 
dancing was denounced as a system of “ meaning- 
less antics,” “a certain shuffling of the limbs 
which, rationally regarded, was unintelligible and 
savagely uncouth.” The chief wickedness, how- 
ever, consists in “a concourse of males and 
females, gathered for the purpose of merriment and 
gratification.” Unfortunately the Synod, though 
it sat till four o’clock in the morning, did not see 
how any repressive measures could be enforced. 

Dr. F. G. Lee, vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, seems. 
disposed to show himself contumacious. On Sun- 
day, when he was the celebrant, there was not only 
an elaborate ceremonial, a procession moving round 
the church to the altar, the members of the choir 
carrying crosses and banners, but incense was freely 
used at various stages of the service, and during 
the communion candles were lighted on the altar. 

It is said that much dissatisfaction exists among 
Trish Churchmen on account of the secret character 
of the action of the “standing committee,” as it was 
called, appointed at their recent Dublin conference. 
Several of the Church papers demand to know 
what it is doing; hint suspicions of its fidelity to 
the “No surrender” principle laid down for it by 
the larger body, and call for a full explanation of 
its proceedings or its dissolution, 

At a meeting of the Primitive Methodists, R. 
Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of the City of London, in 
describing the progress which they had made, said, 
Primitive Methodism is only fifty-nine years old, yet 
it has nearly 3,500 chapels, a very large number 
of schoolrooms which are used occasionally as 
chapels, 1,000 travelling preachers who devote their 
whole time to the work of the ministry, 1,400 local _ 
preachers, and at least 400,000 church members — 
and Sabbath-school teachers, There is no other 
denomination that in fifty-nine veote Wie eee 
much progress. 

The Archbishops of York and 
report may be trusted, fluttered 
Lambeth the other day not a little. 
moned them to a meeting there, at 
were present, the Primate had the 
suggest that the decanal system pet of 
reform, and that it was advisable to concert mea-- 
sures for effecting this. His idea aren | to hav 
been, that, out of the chapter funds | ic 
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cathedrals means might be extracted sufficient to 
found new bishoprics which are thought to be 
needed in some parts of the country. The Deans, 
however, looked at the matter, very naturally, in 
quite a different light, three or four of them, it is 
said, maintaining that the present system is “ unim- 
peachable,” and inclining rather to the opinion that 
if new episcopates were to be founded they might 
be endowed from some of the highly paid bishoprics 
more easily than by any alterations affecting the 
deaneries. The general result, according to the 
Times, was that the very reverend dignitaries de- 
clined to acquiesce in the suggestion that any 
reform whatever was desirable. 

It having been reported that a lady connected 
with the Roman Catholic Orphanage at Market 
Harborough had burned a considerable number of 
Bibles, the Protestant Alliance sent a gentleman to 
inquire into the matter. The lady at once admitted 
that the report was true, and maintained that she 
“did quite right” as “the Protestant Bible was 
translated by heretics.” She refused to tell how 
many copies she had burned; but being informed 
that the subject was referred to in the newspapers, 
she expressed herself glad of it, and said, “I hope 
the report will be circulated everywhere that others 
may follow my example; I am sure it will do 
good.” We can scarcely think that the lady’s 
religious superiors will be of the same opinion. 


The Primate has conferred the Archdeaconry of 
Canterbury (together with a stall in the cathedral 
worth £1,000 year) on the Rev. Edward Parry, 
son of Sir Edward Parry, the Arctic explorer. Mr. 
Parry was the archbishop’s domestic chaplain, and 
rector of Acton. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS 


The Roman correspondent of the Post, announcing 
the safe arrival of the cannon presented to Pio 
Nono by the Catholics of Poitiers, says : 

“Let us hope they will never be fired off for the 
Pope, except in festive guise, in accordance with 
the peaceful presentiments of the Marquis De La- 
valette. Should Victor Emmanuel finally receive 
from Pio Nono the kiss of peace, the commander 
of the Pontificial artillery will not on that account 
be obliged to exclaim— 

‘ Othello’s occupation’s gone!’ 

for salvos accompany every principal Church fes- 
tival in Rome, and it is a complete science to admin- 
ister them properly. The recent territorial changes 
in Italy have interfered with some of them, suchas 
the salute of 20 guns on the 24th of June, when the 
Florentine Minister crossed the bridge of St. Angelo 
to visit in state the national church of St. John, 
that day being his festival. There being no longer 
any Florentine minister, there is, of course, ne 
salute from the castle in his honour. But the vene- 
rable mole of Hadrian thunders out a welcome to 
the solemnity of the Circumcision with 14 guns; 
the Epiphany with 14; Annunciation, 14; Holy 
Thursday, during the Papal benediction, 40; Holy 
Saturday, during the Gloria, 30; Easter Sunday, at 
dawn, 14; ditto, during the benediction, 50; St. 
Philip and St. James’s Festival, 14; St. Michael, of 
Mount Gargan, 14; Ascension Day, at dawn, 14; 
ditto, during the Papal benediction, 40; Pentecost, 
14; during the Corpus Domini procession, 80; Pro- 
cession of the Hospital of Santo Spirito, 8; St. 
John’s Eve, 30; St. Peter’s Day, at dawn, 14; ditto, 
at noon, 15; during St. Ann’s procession on the eve, 
16; on her festival during the Elevation, 50; As- 
sumption, at dawn, 14; ditto, during the Papal 
benediction, 40; St. Michael, 14; on the Pope’s 
return from villeggiatura, 30; All Saints’, 14; Christ- 
mas Eve, 30; ditto, at dawn, 14.” 


_ The Rey. P. T. Ouvry, Vicar of Wing, writes to 
the Guardian 
“Tf the Church of England is to be in the future 
the representative Church of a great Christian 
nation, it must appreciate the developments which 
the increase of knowledge makes necessary. Its 
instruments for special purposes, such as the Propa- 
gation Society, will be deemed the reflection of its 
wn spirit ; and so, if they show narrowness and 
sectarianism, the Church, of which they are the 
organs, will be stamped as narrow and sectarian 
‘too. The Church of England does now in the per- 
ons of its sincere members, represent, I thoroughly 
elieve, all honest forms of Christian thought. 
‘here are in it men of extreme views, who are on 
very verge of allowable comprehension ; but 
my part I should be very reluctant to draw a 
ine so as to exclude them, so long as they see 
way to remain within its pale.” 
t the meeting of the Church Reform Association» 
itioned in “What is Doing,” Mr. Charles Bux- 
-P., said: 
‘What was really wanted, and what must some 
‘be obtained, was a radical reform in the 
ution of the Established Church, so as to 


apply to it more principles of freedom and self- 
government. While the Established Church was 
nominally the religion of the whole English people, 
and practically the religion of the majority, it was 
absolutely without any power of getting rid of 
abuses, of adapting itself to the spirit of the age, or 
of legislating for itself in accordance with the feel- 
ings of those who belong to it. It was certainly 
most extraordinary that an institution so great, so 
deservedly and deeply beloved, should be fettered 
in every limb, like a prisoner in a dungeon, instead 
of being allowed that freedom of movement and 
that power of constant change which in every other 
case seemed to be absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of vigorous and healthy life. No doubt we 
had a miserable pretence of such machinery in 
Convocation; but it really performed no function 
whatever except that of making itself ridiculous 
and exciting odium against the Church; and as to 
Parliament, common sense revolted at the idea that 
it should be invoked to the discussion of purely 
theological questions, composed as it was of men 
of all denominations, and many of them conscien- 
tiously hostile to the Church. What they wanted 
was that the Established Church in England should 
be provided with a parliament of her own. It was 
true that this might appear to tend in the direction 
of a separation, but the two things are by no means 
necessarily connected. There was no real reason 
why the Church should not have a legislative body 
of her own that should really represent the mind 
and feelings of the members of her communion 
without cutting asunder those bonds by which she 
was now united to the State. One thing, however, 
was obviously essential if such a change should 
ever be carried through, and that was, that the 
clergy should no longer be considered as the sole 
representatives and rulers of the Church, but that 
the laity should be allowed that paramount, that 
superior influence over her government which was 
manifestly their right. All would agree that the 
people were not made for the Church, but the 
Church was made for the people.” 


The Saturday Review, after noticing the difficulties 
which lay in the way of the Irish Church Bill, and 
which have been so triumphantly surmounted 
Says: 

“The reception of it in Ireland has not been 
among the least efficacious of the causes that have 
pushed it on. By the Irish Protestants it has been 
received with a fury which was in itself quite 
pardonable, but which became contemptible when 
it betrayed laymen into talk about repeal which in 
the mouths of Protestant landlords is nonsensical, 
and betrayed bishops into bursts of coarse and 
intemperate language about ‘garotters’ and ‘Billy 
Gladstone” By the mass of the Irish people the 
bill has been received with gentle patronage and 
lukewarm approbation, as a mild instalment of 
what they deserve and hope to get. Far from 
frightening or irritating England, the attitude of 
the Irish has only made England more anxious to 
get the Irish Church Bill passed. We know per- 
fectly well that the Irish ask many things which it 
is impossible to give them, which justice itself 
forbids that we should let them have. But we 
cannot discuss these darker and more doubtful 
questions with any inward comfort or satisfaction 
so long as such a manifestly unjust thing as the 
Irish Established Church is suffered to remain. 
Very difficult questions will arise as to what is just 
when we come to discuss Irish land and Irish 
education, and England naturally wishes to gain 
freedom for action on these points by having got 
the Irish Church out of the way.” 


The same paper, which considers the Bill to be 
perhaps the best drawn bill of modern times, says: 

“Throughout its whole conception appears one 
leading principle clearly and consistently followed. 
Every detail has been most carefully considered 
with reference to this principle, and has been put 
in a shape admitting of scarcely any mistake. 
With all the goodwill in the world, a majority, 
however overwhelming, could not have carried it 
through before Whitsuntide if conflicting principles 
had appeared in the composition of the bill, or if 
the clauses had not been so shaped as to give prac- 
tical effect to the wishes of the ministry.” “From 
the day when Mr. Gladstone made his speech ex- 
plaining what the Government measure was to be, it 
became evident that the parts of the bill would so 
fit into each other that it would be exceedingly 
difficult to take some of those parts and to reject 
the rest. This has gone far to secure the rapid 
passage of the bill through the Commons, and it 
can scarcely fail to operate in the Lords. The 
Lords may reject the bill altogether, which is in 
the last degree unlikely ; but if they once scoaps 
it they will find it very difficult to alter it much, 
unless they attempt to re-cast the whole basis on 
which it is framed, which would be equivalent to 
rejecting it, and would entail the same political 
consequences.” 

It is said “furor ministrat arma,” but among 
Orangemen it seems to minister little save folly and 
vulgar abuse. Ata meeting near Portadown, for 
instance, Archdeacon Saurin (“ venerable” man !) 
varied his speech with a parody, beginning, 
“Friends, Protestants, Countrymen! we are come 
to bury Gladstone, not to praise him,” and so 


on, in a style suggestive of a clown at a circus, 
The Church Bill, he said, would live to bear its evil 
fruit long after Mr. Gladstone and his deeds were 
“in the deep bosom of the ocean buried.” The 
spoliation of the Church was but a stepping-stone 
to “the levelling of Trinity College, the seizure of 
forfeited estates and the Protestant property of 
the country, with the hope of rooting out and 
banishing the whole Protestant population.” Then 
having asked, “How can you put Protestantism 
and Popery, with its so-called voluntary system, 
on an equality?” he replied that to do this 
Mr. Gladstone must give us “the keys of heaven 
and hell; he must open purgatory to us; and 
above all, he must allow us the sale of indul- 
gences.” They were at the present moment, he 
continued, “standing on the threshold of the 
Gladstone abattoir, but were, thank God, not quite 
disembowelled. The Protestants of Ulster will 
once more stand shoulder to shoulder; fight hand 
to hand, and sweep every Fenian rebel and every 
infringer of their rights out of the country—clear 
them out—aye, and the Mayor of Cork and his 
myrmidons into the bargain.” And rant like this, 
we are told, was greatly cheered by the audience. 


A Rev. W. Brock, rector of Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hants, has likewise been having his “shy” at the 
Prime Minister. In a letter addressed to him he 
says: 

“Tt is an old trick of the Jesuits to choose good 
names for doing the worst things, and that is just 
what the Government is now doing. Under the 
name of ‘ Liberality’ you are abusing your power 
to put down the Protestant religion and the 
liberties of England! But if Christian Englishmen 
can prevent it, God being their helper, you shall 
not doit. There are thousands and tens of thousands 
throughout this kingdom whose daily prayer 
it is that the counsels of Ahithophel may be 
turned into foolishness, and we have faith in God 
that, with the House of Lords and our gracious 
Sovereign the Queen to stop you in your reckless 
and revolutionary career, your conspiracy against 
the faith and freedom of the Empire will be ex- 
posed and crushed. The time may not be far 
distant, sir, when ‘the vile person’ shall no more be 
called ‘liberal;’? and 1am much mistaken if this 
last act of our ‘Liberal’ Home Secretary, under- 
taken at the bidding of your priestly masters, does 
not do much to bring matters to a more 
speedy issue with your measures and your Ministry 
than you may desire. . You are committing 
sacrilege, you are teaching the people of this 
country to lie and to steal; you are suborning our 
gracious Queen to perjury, and these are vile things 
to do. Retribution must come down upon you for 
doing them. It will be a consolation to me 
before I minister at the Lord’s table to-day to have 
lifted up my humble voice thus publicly against 
your sin.” 

No occasion to pray that the counsels of Mr: 
Brock may be turned into foolishness. 


On Wednesday, the Dean of Ripon had more 
than two columns of small print in the Times ad- 
dressed to Mr. Gladstone, the object of which was 
to show that, in regard to Romanism and Protest- 
antism, “equality of privilege, the beau ideal of 
Liberalism, is utterly impracticable.” There is a 
sort of pretentiousness about Dr. Mc.Neile, and his 
manifestoes acquire a degree of notoriety from 
being published in the Times, which the Pall Malt 
considers may perhaps justify it “in paying a little 
more attention to them than it would be disposed 
to pay to utterances which did not proceed from so 
large and loud a speaking trumpet.” After giving 
an abstract of the Dean’s argument, if argument it 
can be called, which is based on certain passages 
from Thomas Aquinas and the bull “ Ccena Domini, 
our contemporary, which doubts “whether it 
would be possible to put into the same space a 
greater amount of wild absurdity,” says: 


“Tt shows at every step a persistency in wrong- 
headedness which can only be described as a craze. 
There is a kind of perversity in coupling together 
Thomas Aquinas, the bull ‘Coena Domini, the 
teaching at| Maynooth, and the murders in Tip- 
perary, which would be faintly represented by 
coupling some passage in Paley’s ‘Moral Philo- 
sophy’ with some clause in the OR. x proclama- 
tion of neutrality, and accounting thereby for the 
perfidious conduct of this country in the matter of 
the Alabama, To say that the moral theology of 
the Roman Catholics or that their canon law 
justifies agrarian murders is utterly false in fact, 
and proves gross ignorance of the whole system 
which is made the object of attack upon the 
part of the person who attacks it.” “ Dr. McNeile 
ought to know that, like all other people of ordi- 
nary common sense who have systematically 
discussed ethical problems, Roman _ Catholic 
writers on moral theology recognise the prin- 
ciple of prescription. Probably there is not a 
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professor or student at Maynooth, or in any other 
Roman Catholic seminary, who would not say that 
whatever may have been the original vice of the 
titles of the ancestors of existing Irish landlords to 
their land it has long since been cured by pre- 
scription. The present owners, at all events, hold 
in good faith and by a reasonable title, and have 
held for a length of time far greater than that 
which any system of positive law or any ethical 
system would recognise as necessary to put an end 
to all outstanding cleims. Besides this, the 
moral obligation on the possessor of stolen 
property to make restitution is one thing, the 
moral right of the person kept out of possession to 
take it is quite another, and his right to possess 


himself of it by private assassination is a step, and | 


a very long step, further still If Dr. McNeile 
could produce any evidence to show that at May- 
nooth or elsewhere any Roman Catholic theologian 
teaches that an Irish peasant now may lawfully— 
in foro conscientie—shoot an Irish landlord from 
behind a hedge, because the Ivish landlord’s 
ancestor wrongfully acquired lands which were the 
property of the peasant’s ancestor several hundred 
years ago, he would prove something of import- 
ance. As it is, he really proves nothing at all but 
his own ignorance, and he displays that in a manner 
which makes it rather a mortifying thing that he 
should be allowed to put himself forward as a 
champion of Protestantism.” 


EDMUND DE PRESSENSE. 


Or this eminent French preacher and writer, from 
whose article in the British Quarterly we gave an 
extract a fortnight ago, an American gentleman in 
Paris writes thus :—Of Pressensé we know both 
little and much, That he is the son of a noble 
French family, is Protestant and evangelical in his 
convictions, and was a pupil of Neander, is all we 
know of his origin and early life. But this is much. 
French, and of a noble family, he could hardly 
have lacked early social and scholastic advantages ; 
Protestant and evangelical, he escaped alike the 
superstitions of Romanism and the excesses of 
Rationalism; a pupil of Neander, he must have 
early felt the fascinating charm of profound spirit- 
uality, combined with vast erudition. Given these 
conditions of life, with a noble spirit to occupy 
them, and we may justly look for a valuable result. 
Such a result is Pressensé in his life and works. 
Let us glance at him where every preacher should 
be seen, in his own pulpit. We found his chapel 
one Sunday morning, last summer, after much in- 
quiry and more patience. We enter a building 
bearing no outward semblance of a church; a long 
passage leads us so far back that the noises of the 
street die away; we ascend flights of stairs, and at 
Jast find ourselves in a spacious chapel. This is 
plainness itself. Chairs supply the place of pews; 
the walls are void of ornament, and the sole attrac- 
tion of the place is evidently not yet come. Seats 
being free we sit down in the rear of the audi- 
ence, and wait the pastor’s coming. Meantime the 
congregation comes in and fills every seat. There 
is a large sprinkling of English and Scotch hearers 
in the throng. The pastor walks in and begins the 
service at the appointed minute. The singing and 
prayers are thoroughly devotional, and the Scrip- 
ture lessons appropriate to the pastor’s theme. As 
he stands there, we note that he is of middle height ; 
stout, but not too much so; of fair complexion and 
chesnut hair; clean-shaven and bright-eyed. Ina 
clear, ringing voice, and positive manner, he de- 
livers a sermon remarkable alike for its matter and 
style. This man is notable for his position, as well 
as his abilities. He is the leader of that wing of 
the French Protestant Church which believes in 
and realises the independence of Churchand State. 
About two hundred such churches exist in France; 
and their influence on the future of that land is 
one of its stars of hope. There are several of these 
in Paris, under the care of Pressensé and _ his co- 
labourers. They are active and hopeful. 


POPERY IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Tue good people of Laleham ought to have been 
highly honoured by the exhibition given them on 
“Holy ‘lhursday” by Father {gnatius, tho 
evangelist of monasticism, and his attendant monks 
and nuns of the order of St. Benedict. Quiet 
little Laleham, a village about three miles from 
Staines, has been chosen by the “Deacon” asa 
fitting site for a monastery. Here the more 
advanced Ritualists held what a leading daily 
paper—deprecating in almost the same breath the 
use of ridicule by the “very queer evangelists ”— 
calls a field-day. The buildings of the monaster 

seem to be constructed principally of pasteboard, 
with paper crosses gummed on in every accessible 
place, and a barn has been transformed into a 
chapel. In this barn there was a brilliant display 
of banners, vestments, candles, flower-pots, and 
all the other paraphernalia peculiar to HKitualistic 
adoration. The use of incense was profuse, and 
we suppose it was for the same purpose as the 
primitive Christians used it in the catacombs. 
Certainly there are circumstances which justify 
the practice, and we will give an instance. A 
certain Yorkshire schoolmaster (now long dead) 
was in want of a chapel, and, being of an ingenious 


turn of mind, he determined after due deliberation | 


on forming one out of his hayloft, which was 
useless to him. The hayloft was accordingly cleared, 
and service was in due course performed. We 
soon discovered, however, that the vacant stable 
below had been turned into a pig sty, a fact. which 
the ingenious schoolmaster either ignored or did 
not perceive. For our own sakes and that of the 
congregation, we wished he had been a Ritualist. 
But if the primitive Christians were followed in 
this respect, surely they ought to be followed in 
others. i 
boys with shaven crowns and wrapped up in 
swaddling clothes, to perform various acrobatic 
feats? Had they altars covered with divers 
colours? Did their young converts worship in 
dresses gay with flowers of many hues? And 
above all did they parade the Host through the 
streets? And yet we must admire the unsectarian 
character of the church that embraces the Calvinism 
of a Herbert, the heresy of a Colenso, and the 
Romanism of a Lyne. CxcIL. 
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WHAT MAY BE SAID AGAINST MR. 
GLADSTONE’S BILL. 
Tux general consent of the Liberal party 
both in politics and religion to the ne- 
cessity of some such measure as that for 
disestablishing and disendowing the Irish 
Church, and the general agreement as to 
the extraordinary practical merits of Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S measure, are so remarkable 
that it fortunately requires no great 
stretch of candour to consider with fair- 
ness what few objections are urged on our 
own side. We have therefore gladly given 
insertion to two articles in our last two 
numbers—one on the weak side of Mr. 
Grapstone’s bill, and the other in the 
form of a notice of Dr. Vance Smirp’s 
pamphlet,* under the signature of both 
of which, “CH. W.,” our readers would 
have little difficulty in recognising the 
initials of one of our most respected 
ministers. It is impossible to help feeling 
that our friend has put what is to be said 
against Mr. Guapstonn’s bill in a very 
forcible way. He does not disguise his 
thorough sympathy with the general 
Liberal opinion “ that the Irish Church, 
as established in its tyrannical and exclu- 
sive ascendancy, was the crime of past 
generations, and is the misfortune of the 
present.” But he thinks that the ques- 
tion is being settled with a rush, and in a 
way involving mistakes, which, though 
they may be of small moment in Ireland, 
would be extensively mischievous if es- 
tablished as a precedent for the settlement 
of the similar question sure to be eventu- 
ally raised with regard to the establish- 
mentin England. The gist of his objection 
is this, that whereas the Episcopal Church 
in Ireland is now in possession of State 
property, but restricted by State control, 
this measure will leave it still in possession 
of State property, but without State control. 
Thus the measure is to a large extent, 
as he puts it, not so much one of disendow- 
ment as one of re-endowment, and so far 
as it is re-endowment, re-endowment 
without conditions. In this our friend 
sees the gratifying of High Church ambi- 
tion and the abandonment on the part of 
the nation of its duty as trustee of this 
property for the religious use, not of a 
section of the community but of the whole 
people. There is a great deal of truth in 
this view. If the matter could be settled 
upon abstract principles of right, if we 
could begin afresh and adjust Irish religi- 
ous interests apart from the complications 
of the past, Mr. Guapstone would cer- 
tainly never have proposed to hand over 
some millions of property to the Episcopal 
Church, or to any other. But we cannot 


_™* Church Comprehension, A Letter to the Ri ht Hon, 
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Did they, we wonder, ever bring in little | 


begin afresh. We have to deal with a 
state of things of extraordinary complica- 
tion which has grown up through many 
centuries and become a part of the very 
being of Ireland. It is not possible to 
escape from such a condition by the settle- 
ment which may appear to one of the 
parties concerned to be the most right and 
just in the abstract. When a nation has 
been for centuries working in a mistaken 
direction, and involving itself in the coils 
of a great wrong, it will generally be found, 
when the necessity for a change arises, 
that it 1s impossible to stir in any direction 
without involving inconsistencies and com= 
promises which to some must seem like 
absolute violations of principle. ‘This 
simply arises from the fact that we have 
not as Jongatime to grow out of false 
positions as to grow into them. A wrong 
grows up through centuries ; when at last 
it becomes intolerable, its abolition can- 
not wait as many years. We had the same 
difficulty in a still more glaring shape 
in the case of slavery. Here were men 
keeping their fellow-creatures in bondage: 
and treating them as chattels. Looking 
to absolute right, the life of the slayve- 
owner was one gigantic theft. On all 
abstract principles of justice, whatever 
compensation there was in the matter, 
was due to the slaves. Looking 
with unprejudiced eyes upon so gross 
a wrong, one feels that to propose com-- 
pensation to the owners was something 
like proposing compensation to a burglar 
who is deprived of stolen property, or to 
a band of Thugs prevented from carrying 
out their religious privileges in their own. 
particular way. But the masters were- 
compensated. The fact was they were 
only the inheritors, along with the rest of 
the community, of a false and vicious: 
system ; and the payment made to them 
was merely the spreading of the cost of 
doing right over the whole community.. 
And it is the same with regard to the Irish 
Church. Here is the great, almost 
universally admitted wrong of Protestant. 
ascendancy. It is felt that it must be- 
done away with. The question will not 
wait ; it has become a burden upon the 
conscience of enlightened statesmen, such 
as can no longer be borne. Well, the 
price we have to pay is the surrendering 
to the Church, thus deprived of its 
ascendant position, a certain proportion 
of the property which has become associated 
with its very existence. 

But how was it possible that this should 
be avoided? The Irish Church is not a 
mere department of the State. If it were, 
all that would be necessary would be to 
abolish it. But it is a religious institu- 
tion, and one with a life and an aggregate 
of activities which will require support 
when it is disestablished as much as they 
do now, but for which its whole position 
up to this time has prevented it making 
the provision which in the abstract we 
feel to be the true one. It might perhaps ~ 
be answered that the State, if allowing 
it to retain any property, should haye 
maintained its control; but this is pre- 
cisely the thing which it is growing more 
and more clear to thoughtful men it is 
impossible for the State to maintain. At 
present we, as a part of the nation, have 
an infinitesimal fraction of control over 
the Established Church. So haye hun 
dreds and thousands who no more belong 
to that Church than we do. But this 
state of things is radically wrong. I 
seems to bring some little gain to freedom, 
but in the long run it is fatal to it. Men 
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must work out their own salvation from 
ereeds as from everything else, and a 
liberty that is enforced upon a religious 
institution by the State is no real solu- 
tion of the difficulty which arises from the 
differences of religious conviction. It is 
to our minds one of the best points in Mr. 
Guapstonr’s bill that it does not attempt 
anything of the kind. He leaves the Irish 
Episcopalians to organise themselves, and 
not even under the specious plea of re- 
taining a hold over property technically 
national, has he been betrayed into per- 
petuating that connexion of the State and 
the Chureh which in Ireland has been 
utterly fatal to wholesome religious life. 
That his measure is perfect we do not 
aver ; bat abstract perfection is unattain- 
able. As the Duke of Wxxirnaron said, 
the greatest general is he who makes the 
fewest blunders. 


THE CGCUMENICAL COUNCIL 
MODERN BELIEVERS. 
(From the Wation, N.Y.) 

THE growing laxity of the bonds between Church 
and State in England, Austria, Italy, and Spain, 
and the fierce discussions which are raging all over 
the European continent touching the relations in 
which the Church should stand to the State in an 
ideal community, together with the near approach 
of the meeting of the Gicumenical Council at Rome, 
are all signs that we have almost reached the close 
of the first stage in the revolt of freedom against 
authority which began with the Reformation. What 
that great revolution really secured for the indi- 
vidual in most civilised countries, was simply the 
privilege of worshipping God in his own way, 
subject to certain inconveniences and restrictions. 
Nobody has, in any European country, until very 
recently, dissented from the established form of 
faith without a certain amount of suffering in mind, 
body, or estate. Either he was excluded from 
certain offices, or was compelled to contribute to 
funds from which he reaped no benefit, or was shut 
out from certain educational advantages, or was 
subjected to a certain amount of social discredit. 
This was true even of the most advanced countries. 
In the less advanced ones, like Spain, it was only 
by great prudence and self-denial that he avoided 
getting into gaol or losing his goods. All this was 
the natural and legitimate consequence of the doc- 
trine, which survived the Reformation, that the 
State, being a moral person, is bound to have a 
religion of its own. Now the State haying no 
means of expressing its opinions on any subject, 
except by means of commands sanctioned by 
penalties, it could only be religious by adopting 
some one creed, and slightly persecuting such 
persons as did not embrace it. What is meant by 
a State-church is, in short, a church to which the 
State testifies its devotion by inflicting some penalty 
on all who do not belong to it. 

Such is the influence of habit and of the”senti- 
ment of antiquity on the mass of mankind, that 
there isno knowing how long the Church might 
have maintained its temporal supremacy if it had 
not allied itself with political tyranny. If it had 
only used the “arm of fiesh” with moderation, 
iad had contented itself with a moderate amount 
of deference and profits, it might perhaps have 
avoided being put on an equality with dissenters 
for one or two centuries more; but its horror of 
movement and of change has really precipitated 
its overthrow as far as this world is concerned. 
Before the French Revolution the mass of the 
higher clergy belonged to the aristocratic caste, and 
naturally sided with the privileged orders against 
the populace. Since the Revolution, its ranks have 
everywhere been largely recruited from the people ; 
but the new class of priests and bishops have been 
just as zealous defenders of the absolute authority 
of pope and king as the old ones were of the feudal 
constitution of society. So the revolt has gone on, 
and, the absolute authority of the crown having 
been overthrown, the principle of a State religion 
is sharing its fate. 

What is alarming churchmen most, however, is 
not so much the threatened loss of the temporal 
supremacy as the spirit in which the revolt against 
its supremacy is conducted. The fierceness and 
bitterness of the early Reformers are no longer 
visible amongst its enemies. Priests run no risk of 
being mobbed or hanged ; converts run no risk of 
being sacked. There is no enthusiasm whatever in 
the work of demolition. In the new movement 
there are no Luthers, or Knoxes, or Gustavuses, 
Nobody wants either to make martyrs or be a 
martyr himself. The prevailing temper of the anti- 
state churchmen, indeed, both in England, Austria, 
and Italy, is one of contemptuous indifference. 
They treat the connection between Church and 
State as an old and rather tiresome joke, of which 
the world has had more than it can bear. A temper 
of this kind your genuine ecclesiastic finds it much 
against than real persecuting 


AND 


hatred. Dr. Newman, in one of his farewell ser- 
mons before he went over to Rome, spoke of this 
easy, tolerant spirit of the times as to him the sad- 
dest of all modern social phenomena, and declared, 
with a good deal of insight, that he would prefer 
superstition, no matter how dark. 

A correspondent of the London Times strikingly 
illustrates this point in describing the complete 
indifference with which the French public, Catholic 
though it be, views the approaching meeting of the 
(Ecumenical Council. Nobody seems to care in the 
least what conclusion that body may reach, Jf it 
promulgates any diatribes against modern society, 
after the manner of the Pope’s Syllabus, people 
will simply pay no attention tothem. If it pne- 
duces any new dogmas for the acceptance of the 
faithful, the faithful will either try to believe them 
or not, each individual as he pleases. Let them be 
easy or hard to swallow, there will be no contro- 
versy about them—they will make no recusants or 
schismatics. All French Catholics are willing to 
believe anything that the Church may prescribe as 
worthy of belief, if they can do so without incon- 
venience; if it be too hard work to believe it, they 
will simply let it alone. Fuss about it they will not 
make. In France, too, as in other countries, the 
meeting of the Council is looked for rather with 
what may be called antiquarian than with religious 
interest. People’s imagination is impressed most 
by the fact that it is an ancient assemblage, which 
has not met for three hundred years, and which, 
when it last met, wags supposed to be capable of 
revealing literally and exactly the Divine thought 
on all matters of human concern. It comes before 
the world now, therefore, rather as a mediseval 
curiosity than a living force. 

An Italian paper, which professes to have seen a 
list of the subjects to be debated and passed upon 
by the Council, mentions amongst the number the 
dogma of the infallibility of the Pope, and of his 
supremacy over the Council itself, which the Coun- 
cil is to affirm and promulgate ; and the doctrine of 
“the moral necessity of the temporal power,” the 
affirmation of which by the Council will, the Papal 
authorities flatter themselves, “ produce a salutary 
effect on the ideas of princes and peoples, consoli- 
date the power of the Church,” and lead, sooner or 
later, to the restitution of the provinces usurped by 
the Revolution. Now, the discussion and promul- 
gation of such doctrines by the Council as the will 
of the Almighty, so far from affecting “the ideas of 
princes and peoples,” will simply help to heighten 
the pictorial effect of the show. The Gicumenical 
Council, talking as moderns talk, and thinking as 
moderns think, would, as a spectacle, be very im- 
perfect ; but, uttering the Divine will with regard 
to the proper division of the soil of Italy, and au- 
thoritatively informing us that any old Italian 
priest whom the cardinals may select for the office 
of Pope can never by any possibility be mistaken 
on any subject on which he deliberately makes up 
his mind and utters it, the entertainment will be 
faultless. It will give us a real glimpse, and pro- 
bably a last one, of the sixteenth century, and will 
increase the number of the intellectual puzzles 
which the Church now offers to the inquirer from 
the outside. He is already a little staggered by 
the complete repudiation demanded of him by 
the Church, of the authority of the very reason 
through which she works his conversion into 
the true faith; but he will be fairly nonplussed 
by being called on to accept the dogma of the in- 
fallibility of the Pope at the hands of an authority 
outside the Pope. If the Pope be infallible, there 
is no need of the Council; and all he has to do to 
impose on Christians the obligation of accepting 
him as such, is to promulgate the doctrine himself. 

Among the minor incidents which mark the 
growing wideness of the gulf which separates the 
Church from the modern world, is the late speech 
of Senor Castelar in the Spanish Cortes in defence 
of religious liberty, and in reply to an outspoken 
assertion of the right of persecution by a priest 
named Manterola, Few finer bursts of eloquence are 
to be found in parliamentary annals, and its merit 
was heightened by the fact that it was uttered in real 
debate—that is, was spoken impromptu in reply to 
an opponent who had just sat down. It was in 
many ways a model parliamentary speech, that of 
a consummate master of language, dealing with a 
subject he thoroughly understands, and on which 
he deeply feels; and its effect was heightened by 
its being spoken in Madrid, by a Spaniard, before 
an audience unused for centuries to free speech on 
any subject, and, above all, on the rights of con- 
science; and it closed with a ree by which 
any audience anywhere might well have been 
moved. And yet, out of Spain, it will be read 
mainly as a rhetorical feat. ‘The positions it assails 
have in other civilised countries been carried; the 
doctrines it preaches are already, in the rest of 
Christendom, set down amongst the common-place 
assumptions to which men hardly think it necessary 
to refer specifically, either in conversation or debate. 
To know how far the world has travelled since the 
days of the Calas, one can hardly do better than 
watch the fight which the Spanish Liberals are 


carrying on. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. R. H. 
Cotton, of Worcester, has accepted the Unitarian 
pulpit, Padiham, and commenced his labours on 
Sunday last, May 16th. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


An American, who has been recently “amang us 
takin’ notes,” while, on the whole, his notices 
are of a favourable kind, justly criticises some of 
our arrangements, and offers hints from which we 
might take a lesson. This is the case especially in 
regard to our travelling arrangements. He con- 
siders that our steamers are, in some respects, a 
disgrace to us as a maritime nation, and, with good 
reason, contrasts the shouting all orders by the 
pilot to the boy, and by the boy to the helmsman 
or the engineer, with the much more agreeable 
method adopted in his own country of simply 
pulling a bell onee, twice, or thrice, according to 
the nature of the order to be given.—Our toll 
system falls under his ridicule. He enters an 
omnibus ; after a drive of about a minute it halts, 
and a toll collector appears, and there is a squabble 
respecting the toll. One of his fellow-countrymen, 
anxious to save time, offered to pay the amount, 
but the toll collector looked indignant, thinking 
probably that his right to grumble and stop the 
way was about to be interfered with. This 
system, with our fondness for Chancery suits, 
paying pence to cross a narrow bridge, and more ~ 
pence to return, are evidences to the American of ~ 
peculiar national idiosyncrasy.—He enters a railway 
carriage ; but before doing so he compassionates 
the condition of the engine-driver, who is compelled 
to face the snow and the hail, and is surprised that ’ 
Englishmen do not adopt the American plan of 
providing a glass shelter for engine-drivers. The 
account which he gives of the sleeping cars in his 
own country makes us wish we had the sense to 
adopt so comfortable a system : 

“A person who is obliged to travel all night pays 
a few shillings extra for a berth in a sleeping car, 
and takes his seat there during the day, having a | 
little extra room and comfort for his money. At 
night his berth is made up by the waiter, who 
takes charge of his ticket; he undresses; he puts’ 
out his boots; he goes to sleep; he rests undis- 
turbed. In the morning he has arrived at his 
destination ; his clothes are brushed and his boots 
are blacked; he makes his toilet at a dressing table ~ 
in a corner of the car; the waiter will shave him— 
few Americans shave themselves—if he choose ; he» ' 
has only to get his breakfsst, and go at once to his 
business. ‘Lhe traveller in England under the 
same circumstances pays a few shillings to the 


guard for the privilege of having two or three seats 
instead of one.” 


Our critic acknowledges, however, that in not a 
few respects English railways have the advantage 
over American ones. Our stations are superior, 
and we have fewer accidents. In some localities 
of his own country, he says, “the railway accidents 
supply the newspapers with their only local items, 
and regulate the price of beef.” We have also | 
greater ease in travelling; while in America the 
jolting is so great on some roads that passengers 
resemble a troupe of acrobats. Our trains are 
more expeditious ; while the slowness of American * 
trains is proverbial. There is a story current that 
a negro walking along a country road overtook a 
train, and was invited by the good-natured con- 
ductor to “jump aboard, and ride into town.” 
“No, t’ank you, massa,” replied Sambo, “I’se in a 
hurry, Lis.”—He gives an amusing account of his 
first experiences among English travellers. For 
some little time his fellow-passengers were absorbed 
in their papers, and took no notice of the stranger. 
In process of time one of them was sufficiently 
familiar to offer him afusee. Then, as the ice 
began to thaw, another gentleman asked him for 
the loan of one of his newspapers. ‘Ten minutes 
elapsed. Then a general conversation ensued, and . 
greatly to his delight and astonishment, everybody : 
spoke to him, handed their flasks of spirits, and | 
accepted a transatlantic cigar. At first, he doubted 
whether his companions were Englishmen, so genial 
were they—so much like other men. But the | 
following example of British humour convinced 
him that these men were after all genuine Britons: 
A saturnine gentleman in a corner of the com- 
partment favoured his friend opposite with a brief 
but harrowing account of his recent release from a _ 
ship which had been quarantined for yellow fever. 
It was to be inferred from his remarks that he had 
fallen a victim to the pestilence, had but just recov- 
ered, and was fearful of communicating the disease 
to his comrade. This story was very credible, for 
the relator looked as if jaundice had seized him 
when the fever left, and deepen’ his yellow to a 
dirty brown. His friend responded by narrating 
his sufferings in a small-pox hospital, from which 
he had emerged the day before, and describing his 
compunctions at bringing a disease which might 
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possibly prove contagious into a car so destitute of 
fresh air. Observing that these stories were told 
to each other, but at me, and not at once perceiving 
that they were a roundabout way of hinting that 
the window near which I sat ought to be lowered, 
I incidentally remarked in a deprecatory manner 
that, although yellow fever and small-pox had been 
my constant diseases for many years, the Asiatic 
cholera, which was my favourite complaint at 
present, might not be agreeable to those of the 
company who were less habituated to such com- 
paratively trifling maladies. Though I still hold 
that Americans, like educated Irishmen, speak the 
English language better than Englishmen them- 
selves, there was something in my accent which 
betrayed my nationality, and as a stranger they 
gave me welcome. ‘The chaff was explained, the 
window lowered, and then the sherry and water 
followed in due course. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness with which these Englishmen advised me 
as to what I should do when I reached London in 
order to gain my hotel safely. My programme was 
so clearly marked out for me that I had only to 
follow it and be happy.” 

It is stated that the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
congregation are raising a fund to present to him 


for a foreign tour. 


The Rev. Robert Laird Collier, who has done 
excellent work in Chicago, making his church one 
of the great centres of Christian influence there, 
requires rest, and is coming to Europe for a four 
months’ vacation. 

Another of our ministers, likewise, Dr. Osgood, 
who succeeded Dr. Dewey, incharge of the Church 
of the Messiah in New York, and has faithfully 
laboured there for twenty years, is about to spend 
some time on this side of the Atlantic, and his 
numerous friends are raising a testimonial to present 
to him before his departure. 

Our friend Dr. Bellows has been selected as the 
representative of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission in the National Lincoln Monument. It is 
proposed likewise by the Monument Association 
to erect a colossal bronze statue of Dr. Bellows as 
President and representative of this Commission. 
“Those who are best acquainted with its history,” 
says the Liberal Christian, “and the work it actually 
accomplished, will heartily rejoice at this action of 
the Monument Association as an eminently. fitting 
and deserved memorial of the efforts of one who 
did more perhaps to originate that Commission, 
and get it adopted by the Government, than any 
other, if not all others, and to whose organising 
ability and untiring efforts is due the success of the 
most magnificent charity of modern times.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


RELEASED. 
TO R. L. 
RELEASED at last! Released from agony! 
The Lord hath answered thus our pleading ery ; 
And thou hast gone—sweet peace upon thy brow, 
In heaven now. 


Yes, gone! The perfumed flower he loved so well 
No longer hath aerial tale to tell ; 
The glad green earth, the vocal air, is mute 
As broken lute. 


Gone? Wot gone; for, like a nestling bird, 
Creeps back into our heart his quiet word, 
And, with the music of a hidden rill, 
Sings to us still. 


No filmy veil shall fall ’*twixt us and thee; 
But, rather, thou shalt help our eyes to see 
That thou art closer, dearer than before 
Death oped his door. 
MARIE. 


———_—_—_~—____ 


EASTER EVE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 


Tue great church ceremony throughout Russia is 
the midnight service of Easter Eve, commemorating 
the all-important event that gives to Sunday itself 
its Russian name of “ Voskreseyne ” (Resurrection). 
Nowhere, according to the St. Petersburg corre- 
spondent of the Post, is this pageant more imposing 
than in the great Isaac Cathedral, remarkable even 
among the stately churches of the metropolis for 
the splendour of its golden dome and vast granite 
monoliths. Threading his way through a labyrinth 
of wooden stalls, twinkling with small tapers, and 
heaped with medals, crucifixes, leaden saints, &c., 
for the benefit of the orthodox, the spectator 
reaches the principal entrance. The huge carved 
doors swing heavily back and disclose the already 
throngedinterior: above, the shadowy expanse of 
the dome; beneath, the mighty arches clothed in 
floating shadow; while here and there a circle of 
light round the tall candles casts a fitful glare on the 
faces of the crowd, who appear and vanish like 
phan From the centtal platform rolls the 

eep voice of the officiating priest, reciting the cus- 
tomary prayers, in that quaint, sonorous Slavonic 


tongue which has been well-nigh chased from the | 


earth by the spread of modern Russ; while ever 
and anon the choir breaks in with its measured 
chant, which dies away among the giant arches in 
a cadence inexpressibly sweet and plaintive—the 
characteristic feature of Russian music. 

Suddenly, on every side, shoot upward little jets 
of flame, breaking asunder and circling as they 
go. Over the tall candles on the altar—round the 
chandeliers suspended from the lower ceiling—up 
into the dim vastness of the dome itself, the fire flits 
like a quickening spirit, leaving in its course endless 
twinkling points of light, and making the vast 
pillars stand out like the ribs of some skeleton 
mammoth under the moonlight of the far north. 
Then at one stroke the countless faces rise to view : 
bearded officers, glittering in gold-laced uniform ; 
blasé students, glancing around with studied in- 
difference ; low-browed peasants, their hard faces 
softened by devotional fervour; beautiful girls, 
with long dark hair flowing over their white 
robes; and many, many more, of every rank and 
age. Slowly boom out the last strokes of mid- 
night, and suddenly the door of the sanctuary falls 
back, and the attendant priests, in their high 
helmet-shaped caps and embroidered robes, sweep 
down the long vista to the central platform, where 
lies the coffin that typifies the great sacrifice. In 
another moment the coffin is raised on the shoulders 
of four tall deacons, and borne towards the western 
entrance, the priests following with bowed heads 
and folded arms, marching in time to a funeral 
chant. As they vanish through the gate whence 
they must make the circuit of the entire building, 
a solemn silence falls on the vast assemblage ; all 
stand mutely expectant, as though awaiting some 
great event. 

Suddenly there arises a distant sound of chanting, 
coming gradually nearer and nearer, and at length, 
through the same gate by which it departed, 
re-enters the procession—but this time in triumph. 
Sacred banners follow the march now, heads are 
proudly uplifted instead of drooping, and, mounting 
the platform, they wave their standards rejoicingly, 
while the chief priest lifts his hands on high, and 
shouts in fa voice of thunder, “ Christ is risen!” 
Then bursts from the choir the grand Resurrection 
Anthem, while a sea of bright points surges up 
through the crowd, as at the same moment thousands 
of tapers are lighted, and on every side is heard the 
greeting which will ring throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, “ Christ is risen! He is risen 
indeed!” 


ee 


DAVID THE PSALMIST, NOT THE 
PAINTER. 


Tan Paris Public tells the following story of 
Lamartine, which is said to be authentic. He was 
a poet before he was a statesman, and it so hap- 
pened that in 1848, when Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, he was still open to the divine afflatus, and 
never neglected the inspiration of the moment. If 
it caught him in the midst of his official duties, his 
habit was to note it down in his memorandum 
book, no matter how it consorted with the business 
entries which preceded and came after it. One 
day he had recorded a number of applications for 
subordinate offices in his department, from persons 
who had either been recommended to him, or in 
some way had recommended themselves. Soon 
after, he was seized with the idea that he would 
devote his “meditations” to King David, the 
psahnist, for whom, as an immortal poet, he had 
already expressed his rapturous admiration. He 
accordingly jotted down in his book, without 
minding where, the single word “David,” which 
chanced, however, to fall among the applicants for 
consulships. In due course the list went to the 
bureau which mado out the appointments, and 
finally the Monitewr announced that “ Citizen 
David” had been made consul at Bremen. Natur- 
ally the lucky applicant failed to put in an appear- 
ance, or in any way to signify his acceptance of 
the post or his gratitude for the favour. It then 
became a question who had recommended him ; 
perhaps the memorandum book would tell. A 
single glance was enough for the poet-secretary. 
The next day the Moniteur had a fresh announce- 
ment: “Citizen Marchand has been named consul 
at Bremen, vice Citizen David, transferred to other 
duties.” 
Ch Se Se Sa 


THE SOUL. 


“ Jamus,” said a teacher to one of his boys, “ what 
is this I hold in my hand ?” 

“A watch, sir.” P 

“A little clock,” said another. 

“Do you see it ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you know it is a watch 2” 

“Tt ticks, sir.” 

“Very well. Can any of you hearit tick?” All 
listen. After a little pause: 

“Yes, sir, we hear it.” 

Then he took off the case, and held that in one 
hand and the watch in the other. 

“Now, children, which is the watch ?” 

“The little one in your right hand, sir.” 


“Very well again. NowI will put the case aside, 
put it away down there,in my hat. Now let us 
see if you can hear the ticking.” 

“Yes, sir, we hear it,” cried several voices. 

“Well, the watch can tick, and go, and keep 
time, you can see, when the case is off and put in 
my hat. So it is with you, children. Your body 
is nothing but the case. The soul is inside. The 
case may betaken off, and buried in the ground ; 
may be cast into the fire, or thrown into the sea > 
but the soul will live on just as well without the 
body, as this watch will keep on ticking when the 
case is laid aside.” 

Se 


MAN’S POWER OF ACCOMMODATION, 


In his recently published work “ The Polar World,” 
Dr. Hartzog thus explains how it is that explora- 
tions can be carried on in regions where the cold 
is so intense that mercury is generally frozen into 
a solid body: 

“Tt may well be asked how man is able to bear 
the excessively low temperature of an Arctic winter. 
which must appear truly appalling to an inhabitant 
of the temperate zone. A thick fur clothing, a hut 
small and low, where the warmth of a fire, or 
simply of a train-oil lamp suspended in a nar- 
row space, and above all the wonderful power 
of the human constitution to accommodate 
itself to every change of climate go far to 
counteract the rigour of the cold. After a 
very few days the body developes an increas- 
ing warmth as the thermometer descends; for 
the air being condensed by the cold the lungs 
inhale at every breath a greater quantity of oxygen, 
which of course accelerates the internal process of 
combustion, while, at the same time an increasing 
appetite, gratified with a copious supply of animal 
food, of flesh and fat, enriches the blood and enables 
it to circulate more vigorously. Thus not only the 
hardy native of the north, but even the healthy 
traveller, soon gets accustomed to bear without 
injury the rigours of an Arctic winter. ‘The. 
mysterious compensations,’ says Kane, ‘by which 
we adapt ourselves to climates are more striking 
here than in the tropics. In the Polar zone the 
assault is immediate and sudden, and, unlike the 
insidious fatality of hot countries, produces its 
results rapidly. It requires hardly a single winter 
to tell who are to be the heat-making and acclima- 
tised men. Petersen, for instance, who has resided 
for two years at Apernarik, seldom enters a room 
with a fire. Another of our party, George Riley, 
with a vigorous constitution, established habits of 
free exposure, and active, cheerful temperament, 
has so inured himself to the cold, that he sleeps on 
our sledge journeys without a blanket or any other 
covering than his walking suit, while the outside 
temperature is thirty degrees.” 
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SYMPATHY. 


Wuen bent and bruised beneath the heavy hours, 

Defeated ere full bravery is born, 

There cometh with some gracious eve or morn 
Redeeming beauty, smiling through the powers 
Which league against it. Warm, sweet hands in 

ours 

Make us triumphant over biting scorn ; 

A love-day with the daisy and the corn, 

The dew-lipped flower — fair Christ among the 
flowers— 

Gives faithful patience through a world of woe. 
So hath God made the bitter yield the sweet, 

By tender Sympathy! Where falls the blow 

Shall twenty times be kissed and smoothly 

pressed, 
And weary head shall find a calm complete, 

Pillowed and soothed upon an eager breast ! 

W. J. M.. 


LONDON DOMESTIC MISSION. 


On Sunday, May 9th, the annual sermons were — 
preached by the Rev. S. A. Steinthal, in the morn 
ing at Little Portland-street Chapel, and in the 
evening at the Free Christian Church, Kentish 
Town. Sermons were also preached on the same 
day on behalf of the Mission by the Rev. R. B. — 
Aspland, at Hackney; the Rev. Dr. Sadler, at — 
Hampstead; and the Rev. W. H. Channing, 
Bayswater. 
places produced a larger sum, we understand, than _ 
has ever before been raised for the Doce lis- — 
sion on a similar occasion. Portland-street, £ Rat 
16s. 1ld.; Kentish Town, £7. 7s.; Hampstead, ; . 
Hackney, £13. The amount from Bayswater v 
vhs stated. , dag 5 aes 
n Monday evening the annual meeting — 
held at University Hall which was well filled. The. 
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Lawrence), occupied the chair, and among the 
audience were P. Meadows Martineau, Esq. (Trea- 
surer), E, Enfield, Esq. (Secretary), Mr. C. Corkran 
and Rev. Joseph Heywood (Missionaries), Revs. 8. 
A. Steinthal, J. Worthington (Bolton), C. H. Dall 

Calcutta), James Martineau, R. B. Aspland, P. W. 

layden, J. C. Means, Dr. Sadler, T. L. Marshall, 
H. Solly, T. Rix, John Taylor, W. J. Smyth (late of 
Godalming) ; and Messrs. 8. W. Browne (Clifton), 
H. A. Palmer, A. Lawrence, J. Warren, LL.B., P. 
Higginson, B.A., F. H. Jones, B.A., Lindsey Aspland, 
LL.D., W. D. Jeremy, M.A., E. Lawrence, LL.B., 8. 
8. Tayler, 8. W. Preston, J. Richardson, J. T. Hart, 
T. Gregory Foster, E. B. Squire, W. N. Green, J. 
Bentley, P. Worsley, jun., E. Wright, J. Troup, V. 
J. Collier, F. Collier, ‘I’, C. Clarke, A. Simons, I. S. 
Lister, R. Bartram, J. Wilson. 

E. Enrierp, Esq., read the report of the com- 
mhittee : 

It stated that the various operations of the Mission 
have been carried on quietly and efficiently. Suggestions 
having been made that it might beadvantageous toexpend 
legacies or donations, instead of always investing them, 
a sub-committee had taken into consideration the general 
condition of the Mission with a view to these sug- 
gestions. Among the principal desiderata are, the want 
of a large room at the Chapel-street station capable of 
holding more persons than any in the present building ; 
the establishment of a sanatorium in connection with 
the same station, like that connected with Spicer-street ; 
the engagement of a female missionary to assist the 
missionaries in visiting, especially the sick poor. The 
day schools were reported to be in a satisfactory con- 
dition, but there was a want of more room and more 
pupil teachers, especially at Chapel-street. At Spicer- 
street the infant schoolroom is found too small for the 
increased numbers, and the room is to be enlarged at an 
expenditure of £50, so as to furnish space for twenty 
more children. The reports of the Government 
Inspector, Mr. Matthew Arnold, were generally satis- 
factory as to the condition of all the schools, but as the 
teaching-staff had not reached the requirements of 
Article 52, owing to the difficulty of obtaining pupil 
teachers, the grants had been reduced. 

The Treasurer read the financial report, which 
stated that— 

“The-receipts for the year amounted to £1,360. l4s., 
including subscriptions, donations, collections after 
sermons, capitation grants, interest, and a_ special 
donation of £300 from Mrs. Mary Tayler, of Hook. 
The expenditure has been £1,445. 9s. 10d., including, 
hewever, the investment of the £300 donation. The real 
deficit on the year, is but £24. 8s, 1d., as the treasurer 
began the year with a deficiency of £60. 7s. 9d.” 

Long and interesting reports were then read by 
the missionaries, Mr. Corkran and Mr. Heywood, 
dwelling in their usual interesting way on the con- 
dition of the poor, the causes of distress, and their 
own various modes of working among them. 

Among the more notable points, Mr, CoRKRAN 
dwelt on the need of better organising and cen- 
tralising our charities for voluntary relief, and 
strongly deprecated the custom of giving alms 
indiscriminately. He noticed the marked increase 
of intelligence and the absence of bitter class 
feeling amongst the newly-enfranchised voters, so 
different from the political and party hostility dis- 
played in the first years of his connection with the 
Mission, twenty-one years ago, when Chartist 
violence was so ripe. The readers at the library 
had fallen off in numbers, which he attributed 
mainly to the very low price of the best standard 
English authors, and the cheap newspaper: the 
decline was common, he believed, throughout the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Hnywoop pleaded for a sanatorium to be 
established for Chapel-street, there being already 
two for Spicer-street. Both reports spoke hopefully 
of the state of things among the poor. 

The Lorp Mayor, in moving that the reports be 
adopted, commented at some length on the various 
reports. The report of the treasurer, although it 
did not present a flourishing aspect, gave no cause 
for discouragement, especially when they were 
reminded that the sum of £300, being a legacy to 
the society, had been invested during the year. In 
regard to the committee’s report, some of the most 
encouraging features are the references made to the 
visits to the schools of the Government inspector, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose report was singularly 
candid, truthful, and minute. Mr. Corkran’s report 
showed an earnestness and depth of sincerity which 
always characterised his reports, and no one could 
have heard it without feeling his heart warmed 
when he spoke so truthfully of the kindness of the 
poor to each other, and the disposition which was 
noticed often among the lowest to preserve a vir- 
tuous course. He was quite sure that it was the 
tendency of such reports as these to encourage a 
more kindly feeling towards the poor, and enable 
us to form a tes estimate of their trials and 
virtues. One little matter he heard with regret, 
the falling off in the number of books taken from 
the library and reading-room compared with the 
success of the recreation classes. With regard to 
the missionaries’ reports, he thought they were a 
little too much disposed to generalise, and what 
was wanting was evidence of the practical fruits of | 


their labours, which, nevertheless, he believed 
would be manifest as years roll on. 
The Rey, P. W. CuaypEn said he always heard 
the reports of the missionaries with a deep feeling - 
of personal humiliation ; they were a kind of call to 
go and do some personal work in alleviating the 
evils of which we heard. But this evening he 
listened to them with somewhat different feelings 
from those with which he usually did. He felt that 


_ the tone of Mr. Corkran’s was especially encouraging, 


and showed there was more to hope for in the condi- 
tion of the East of London than he had ventured to 
believe. He often felt great fears for the future of 
our civilisation, The revelations that were being 
made, the statement of the increase of all kinds of 
distress, and the requirement of increased efforts 
to promote the emigration of the unemployed, had 
produced in his own mind feelings of depression for 
the prospects of the future. Mr, Corkran’s report, 
however, had raised his spirits in contemplating the 
future of this great city. The Christian church, 
we were all agreed, was originated for two 
purposes, the realisation in ourselves of the 
Christian life, and the embodiment of that religious 
life in the wide sphere of the world. He always 
urged upon his people that their church should be 
an organisation, not for worship alone, but for 
Christian labour, to endeavour to combat the evils 
of society around them. It often occurred to him 
that the Christian church itself may have to take 
a different form amid the changing conditions of 
society, and to concentrate in one all the different 
forms of Christian work, so that each separate 
congregation should become a perfect manifestation 
of the spirit and life of Christ. In an organisation of 
this kind the several Christian churches may find 
the real field for the development of the graces and 
virtues of the Christian character. ‘Lhe most 
blessed work a man can do, the most encouraging 
work, is just that which is the most painful—going 
among the sick, the wretched, and the poor, and 
applying the Gospel to the alleviation of their 
wants. And whenever he came tothose who were 
engaged in this work, he felt that he must bow 
down before them as his superiors. He would 
urge all to give some personal labour and effort in 
connection with this sphere of labour. 

Tn response to a cordial vote of thanks, moved 
by Mr. ALFRED LAWRENCE, and seconded by Mr. 
EDWARD ENFIELD, 

The Rev. 8. A. SremyrHan said that when a 
preacher had spoken freely what was upon his 
soul it was a pleasure to find a response from those 
to whom he had spoken. He had a deep conviction 
of the great and overwhelming importance of the 
work in which these Domestic Missions are engaged; 
for society needs more than ever before these con- 
necting links to bind us one to another, and to 
bridge over the great chasm that unfortunately 
divides the rich and the poor. He had to move a 
resolution of sympathy with Mr. Corkran and My. 
Heywood in their work, and having been a number 
of years himself engaged in missionary work he 
knew how grateful it is to have the sympathy of 
the supporters of the Mission. He had spoken in 
his sermon the previous day of the joys and privi- 
leges of the missionary’s life. Theirs is the highest 
form of ministry at present exercised. They have 
great difficulties to contend with, and as he walked 
that day through part of the district in which the 
missionaries work, although it does not show those 
signs of abject poverty he expected, and was accus- 
tomed to see in Manchester, he saw sights with 
which many of us are not familiar; he saw great 
misery, and some courts and alleys not fit for human 
beings to dwell in. Mr. Steinthal proceeded to 
give some interesting details of the institutions 
connected with the Liverpool Mission, spoke highly 
of sanatoriums, and concluded by uttering an 
emphatic protest against one of the deepest causes 
of poverty, distress, and sin—the prevailing intem- 
perance of the community. He entreated them to 
turn their attention to this subject, and whether or 
not they agreed with him in the remedies he 
inculcated and thought the best, he would put it 
to them that they were bound to find some means 
which will accomplish the correction of this 
deplorable and wide-spread evil. 

Mr. '', C. CLrarkp, in seconding the resolution, 
said that the Missions were in as healthy a state as 
they had been for many years. He paid an earnest 
tribute to the deep, earnest, and successful labours 
of Mr. Corkran, and the energy, good sense, and 
judgment of Mr. Heywood, and hoped that Mr, 
Heywood would be enabled to get sufficient funds 
for a sanatorium in connection with his Mission. 
It was necessary now to widen the basis of their 
operations, and one of the best means of doing this 
was in more efficient nursing for the sick poor. 
He thought it very desirable also to have a female 
missionary to assist the missionaries, especially in 
visiting and instructing women. This need was 
felt on account of the absolute want of the presence 
and sympathy of a very large number of the 
subscribers in connection with the Mission. He 
would urge also that the conversion of the sinful 
and the infusion of the highest religious and 
spiritual ideas should be kept in view; he wanted 
to see large congregations connected with the 
Mission, filled with the spirit of religion. 

The Rey. Jamzs Martinzau moved that this 
meeting gratefully acknowledges the measure of 
success that has attended the several branches of 
the Mission during the past year, and thankfully 
acknowledges the services of those who have 
co-operated in carrying on the work. He had only 
one qualification for moving this resolution, and 
that was that he had earned no thanks himself, 
that he stood entirely outside its scope, and was 
therefore well qualified to be.the instrument of 
expressing the thanks of the meeting. He had 
much rather deserve thanks than express them, 


wisely to restrict one’s labours and be content with 
sympathy and approval of labours in which one 
cannot always bear a personal part. He most 
heartily appreciated the work in connection with 
this Mission of those who have time at their 


disposal, and felt that the more of this 
voluntary agency we have, the less institu- 
tional became the work of the Mission. Insti- 


tutional work always becomes more or less 
languid, and requires the perpetual refreshing of a 
new spirit. He felt inclined to doubt whether we 
do not create too many new institutions in trying 
to cure the evils of society, and whether it might 
not be better that half our institutions should be 
withdrawn, and the evils, both physical and moral, 
be left to make their appeal to the individual heart 
and conscience. But undoubtedly there are por- 
tions of the great evils created by our too compli- 
cated civilisation which cannot be met but by 
organisations—hospitals, schools, and missions. In 
our domestic missions we have a happy combina- 
tion of agencies which open not only the possibility 
of a large amount of voluntary work, but a large 
call for it to accomplish effectively its various 
agencies. These vast organisations we see around 
us ; these offices and shops of benevolence should 
be controlled everywhere by the spirit of Christian 
knowledge and wisdom. ‘The more voluntary 
agency is introduced the better. He was not afraid 
of even a much larger amount of the dependence 
of the poor upon the rich than now exists, provided 
it be qualified and accompanied by personal know- 
ledge and sympathy. Sometimes political econo- 
mists drive their doctrine of the necessity of raising 
the poor to a condition of absolute independence to 
an extreme. The poor cannot always be so raised 
as to render it possible for the dependent class 
entirely to disappear. The ranks of society will con- 
tinue to exist as they always have existed; they 
are a part of the providential arrangement of the 
world, and to endeavour to destroy them is an 
impossibility. The true way of meeting the evil is 
by direct ind personal contact between the poor 
and the rich. ‘the reports read that evening were, 
on the whole, cheering. He quite concurred with 
the Lord Mayor in thinking it desirable from 
time to time that they should have direct and 
positive results. Still, he must add that so long 
as we are thoroughly satisfied with the perfect 
fidelity and practical wisdom of those who conduct 
the Mission we must not ask too closely what has 
been done. We struggle against the constant rise 
of sin and misery in the community, and if we can 
keep it under, that prevention of evilis the chief 
thing we can do. Suppose these Missions were 
destroyed, and all other charitable agencies were 
taken away from our society, where should we be 
in ten years’ time? Even then, although the 
account may be a modest one of direct positive 
benefits, we must make up our mind for a perpetual 
struggle against the weaknesses to which human 
nature is liable, and so long as in our several circles 
and in our societies we endeavour to beat down 
evil, and throw ourselves with our whole souls in 


{the work of social reform, we have reason to be 


satisfied with the results. Myr. Steinthal deserved 
their thanks for directing attention to the great 
evil of intemperance. He could not agree with 
Mr, Steinthal in the method by which the evil was 
to be repressed; but he did think it incumbent 
upon those who were unable to support almost the 
only practical and vigorous effort to abate the evil, 
to address themselves to the consideration of what 
other methods can be adopted. He believed that 
the ultimate and final hope is the direct individual 
appeal to the conscience and the improvement of 
habits. He did not believe in legislative interven- 
tion and the machinery of repression; the moral 
and spiritual appeal was our last hope. But at the 
same time, it was stupid fanaticism to shut our 
eyes to the fact that laws may be better or worse 
with regard to the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
They should listen to their missionaries on this 
subject, and in their several stations as citizens and 
politicians consider this question. Mr. Martineau 
concluded by expressing his great regret at the 
absence of the Rev. J. J. Layler, who was confined 
to his house by illness. 

Mr. H. A. Pater, in seconding the resolution, 
referred to the interesting fact that many years ago 
he, in connection with his revered friends and 
pastors, Dr. Carpenter and Dr. Estlin, was concerned 
in establishing the Lewin’s Mead Domestic Mission 
at Bristol, of which he was the treasurer. He also 
paid a tribute of respect to his friend and relative, 
the late William Wansey, Esq., an old and warm 
supporter of the London Domestic Mission. It was 
not long after Dr. Tuckerman, of Boston, U.S., 
appeared in this country that this Mission was 
established. Such an institution as this was bene- 
ficial, not only upon the poor, it exercised an 
important reflex influence upon ourselves. 

The Rev. Dr. Sapixr in moving that this meeting 
sine to hear satisfactory reports of the day 
schools, adverted to the necessity of having efficient 
teachers, or else the schools became mere machines 
instead of spheres of high moral influence. He 
urged the necessity of personal aid and sympathy ; 
and confessed that he could not help sometimes 
coveting the power of the Roman Catholic Church, 
with their organised brotherhoods and sisterhoods. 
He was sure that the young thirst for activity, and 


but one of the most difficult lessons to learn is he believed no activity was more after their own 
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heart than that of well-doing. How is it we cannot 
get their exertions more freely than we do? It 
seemed to him that if parents would suggest to 
their daughters that during the interval between 
finishing their education and settling in life a great 
part of their time should be devoted to good 
works, we should never want for such help as has 
been so earnestly asked to-night. Mr. Wicksteed 
had once said he felt we should have sisterhoods 
some time. Can we not have, without any 
noise or any particular name, a separation from the 
social and domestic life, simply through the sense 
of Christian duty and the feeling of Christian love ? 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington, Mr. Wightman, Mr. Chadwick, 
Mr. F. Collier, and Mr. 8S. S. Tayler, and closed 
with a hearty acknowledgment (moved by the 
Rev. R. B. Aspland) of the chairman’s readiness to 
take part in every good cause. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Bristor.—On Thursday, the 13th inst., a soirée 
was held at the Victoria Rooms, of the united 
congregations of Lewin’s-mead Chapel and Oakfield- 
road Church. The attendance was large, and a 
great variety of objects of interest were provided 
for the entertainment of the company, and an ex- 
cellent selection of music given. ‘he Rev. W. 
James was in the chair, and expressed the pleasure 
which he and his friends felt in welcoming the 
Rey. W. H. Channing once more amongst them. 
Mr. Channing, in responding, alluded in eloquent 
terms to the universal spirit of brotherhood 
which is now abroad. Referring to the good work 
which Miss Burdett Coutts was doing by bringing 
the influence of beauty in art into the dark places 
of our cities, he said it was just this spirit of love 
that was spreading through all society, bringing in 
God’s springtime to those who had not known it. 
The question as to the cure of pauperism was the 
great pressing question of the time, and this evil 
must be conquered by the influence of that uni- 
versal charity, spreading everywhere its sunshine. 
The meeting was also addressed by the Revs. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, and A. N. Blatchford.—On Sun- 
day, two eloquent sermons were preached by Mr. 
Channing, in Oakfield-road Church. 

Cosrtry.—New trustees have at last been ap- 

pointed to this old chapel, after a delay of about 
six years, and every hope of success is entertained 
wander the new trust. All the trustees are working 
“men, and closely connected with the congregation. 
‘The original deed of this chapel is dated 1720. 
Horsuam. — The anniversary services of the 
~General Baptist and Free Christian Church, in this 
town, took place on Sunday last. In the morning, 
the Rey. J. C. Street, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, con- 
‘ducted worship, and preached an appropriate and 
- stirring sermon from Job ii., 28, 29, on the uni- 
versal outpouring of God’s Spirit. In the afternoon 
a Lord’s Supper service was held, conducted by the 
preacher of the day in a most appropriate and 
feeling manner. There were about thirty commu- 
nicants, and all seemed deeply impressed. In the 
-evening, the members of the congregation and 
friends took tea together, and afterwards a meeting 
was held, presided over by the minister, the Rev. 
“J. W. Braithwaite. Addresses were given by the 
‘Chairman, Mr. Knight, the Rev. J. C. Street, and 
+My. Dendy Agate, of Manchester New College. As 
“at previous anniversaries, friends were present from 
Brighton, Billinghurst, Ditchley, and Guildford, 
and the services are felt to have been the most suc- 
cessful of the kind held for some years. 

Kenpat.—On Whit-Tuesday the teachers and 
scholars of the Sunday-school, accompanied by afew 
friends, in all upwards of 70, went to Windermere 
on their first pleasure excursion since the re-estab- 
lishment of the school, and enjoyed themselves in 
some fields below Orrest Head, where a fine view 
of the lake is to be had. At three o’clock the party 
adjourned to Windermere, where an excellent tea 
awaitedthem, After this amusements were recom- 
menced and continued till the time for returning 
home, all having spent a very pleasant day.—The 
school was commenced on the 14th Feb. last with 14 
scholars, and on the 16th May the numbers had 
gradually increased to 38 under an efficient staff of 
12 teachers, a success which must be gratifying to 
them and to the wellwishers of the school and chapel, 


MANCHESTER SunDAY ScHoort Unrton.—On Sun- 
day afternoon last, the scholars in connection with 
all our Manchester schools went to Cross-street 
Chapel, which they filled in every part. The Rev. 
H. E. Dowson, B.A., delivered an address to them 
from Eccles. xii, 1. There were upwards of two 
thousand present. As is usual on these occasions 
the music was remarkably good and the singing 
most hearty. 

MANCHESTER: UPPER Brooxk-STREET.—On Wed- 
nesday evening, May 12th, the annual Conversazione 
of this congregation was held in the Memorial 
Hal. The chair was taken by the minister, 
in consequence of the lamented absence of Mr. 
Eddowes Bowman, the chapel-warden, who 
has been confined to his bed for several weeks 


by illness, from which he is now slowly  re- 
covering. Though the soirée had not been 
made publicly known, a few friends connected with 
other congregations were present, as Revs. J, 


Drummond, J. Harrop, Brooke Herford, and Mr. C. 
J. Herford. The addresses were brief, and expressed 
the value attached by all to these social gatherings. 
The treasurer, Mr, Aspden, spoke with some hope- 
fulness of the financial condition of the society. 
Mr. Drummond, in deeply earnest words, pointed 
out that while the condition of the Christian 
world, both as to beliefs and forms of worship, 
seems on all sides utterly unsettled, so that it 
passes human foresight to tell how they will be 
fixed when the transition period shall be past, there 
is always support and purpose in the endeavour to 
realise the highest morality, and carry into action 
the purest principles. He saw, in the aspect of the 
present day, signs of both hope and fear for this 
vital question: whether we as a body are keeping 
truly up to, or falling away from that lofty ideal 
of morality which once was our pride.—After votes 
of thanks, heartily given, the meeting separated. 

Norracr.—A social meeting was held in connec- 
tion with the Unitarian Chapel, on Monday, the 
26th ult. Several hundreds partook of tea. In 
the evening a public meeting was held in the 
chapel; the Rev. E. W. Lloyd, Cwmbach, in 
the chair. A pleasant evening was passed in list- 
ening to a‘selection’of music, and‘addresses deliv- 
ered by the chairman and others. The Rev. Titus 
Lloyd, minister of the place, took an active part in 
the proceedings. 

PorTsMOUTH: ST, THOMAS’S-STREET.—Our annual 
Sunday-school services took place on Sunday, the 
9th instant. Two excellent sermons were preached 
by the Rey. E.R, Grant. A gallery was specially 
erected for the children, in the chancel, and the 
church was beautifully decorated with flowers for 
the occasion, many of them brought by the scholars. 
The offertory for the school fund amounted to £5, 
which would have been larger but for the very 
unfavourable weather. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENT. 
C. W.—Declined. 
W. S. P.—Dectined with thanks. 


PRIZES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


To the Editors,—I have been much interested in 
the remarks of my friend Richard Bartram on this 
subject, and after an experience of nearly fifty 
years, { must bear my testimony against prizes. 
We have indeed tried them, but without the desired 
success ; while the plan upon which we originally 
started our Sunday-school, has stood the test of 
experience, and if honestly and impartially carried 
out is, I think, calculated to produce a lasting moral 
effect on the scholars, without exposing them to 
the evils of competition. Each teacher is furnished 
with a class list, ruled for one quarter of a year, on 
which he or she notes the attendance, attention, 
and conduct of each scholar in the forenoon and 
afternoon of each Sunday by certain denoting 
marks, which are transferred to the register book 
of the whole school from week to week. The last 
Sundays in March, June, September, and December 
are devoted to a quarterly recapitulatory examina- 
tion of each class by its own teachers, when the 
weekly marks are added to those gained at the 
examination, and the scholars are stationed and 
promoted accordingly. Jn addition to this, the 
teachers are required to give a summary character 
of each of their scholars, which is openly announced 
to them, and recorded in the register book. By 


this means the scholars are practically taught, that 


“a good character is the fruit of good conduct,” 
and ‘that this character will be of much greater 
value to them than any prize. Some of our 
scholars remain with us for many years, and in 
after-life are much interested in examining the 
characters which stand in the register books against 
their respective names for better for worse. At 
meetings of our teachers, many of whom were for- 
merly scholars, the old register books are frequently 
called for, and pored over with unmistakable 
curiosity, and it may be hoped some profitable 
self-application. We find no other stimulus re- 
quisite, and I sometimes fear that even this is too 
much of a worldly motive, unless the teachers 
earnestly impress upon their scholars that their 
only true motive must be to learn of Jesus how 
best to serve and please his and our Father in 
heaven. We need especially to inculcate this 
devotional spirit on the hearts and minds of our 
children.—I am, dear sirs, yours very respectfully, 
J. W. Dowson. 
Norwich, May 18, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


London: Hacknry.—On Sunday evening,a lecture by 
the Rev. H, E. Dowson, B.A., on ‘‘ The Church and the 
World.” 

London: Mire Enp-RoAD.—On Sunday evening, the 
Rev. John Bevan will preach. 

London: NEWwIN@TON-GBEEN.—On Tuesday evening, a 
concert. ; 

London: SToKE NEWINGTON.—On Sunday evening, a 
lecture by the Rey. J. K.Applebee. Subject: “ Moses, 
the Lawgiver.” 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM, — On 
Sunday, Dr. Marcus, service at eleven a.m. 

Stannington—On Sunday afternoon and evening, 
school sermons by the Rey, 0, C, Coe, 


irth. 
JACKSON.—On the 17th too Id Stockton- 
on-Tees, the wife of Mr. J. H. Jackson, of a daughter, 


Marriages, 
ARDERN—BESWICK.—On the 17th inst.,at the Brook-street 
= Chapel, Knutsford, by the Rev. H. Green, M.A., Mr. Thomas 

Ardern, master joiner, of Knutsford, to Miss Elizabeth Bes- 
wick, of Timperley. 

CUNNINGHAM—MAIRS.—Cn the 7th inst., at the First 
House, Kkosemary-street, by the Rey. T. Bowring, Mr. John 
Cunningham to Miss Agnes Mairs, all of Belfast. 

GRAYSON—DODWORTH.—On the 13th inst., at the Upper 
Chapel, Sheffield, by the Rev. J. Lettis Short, Mr. Frederick 
Grayscn to Mary Ellen, only daughter of Mr. Matthew 
Dodworth, all of Sheffield. 

MASSIE—DAWBER.—On the 9th inst., at the Brook-street 
Chapel, Knutsford, Mr, John Massie, whitesmith, to Miss 
Sally Dawber, both of Knutsford. 

PEA RSON—EVANS.—On the 13th inst., at the Little Portland- 
street Chapel, London, by the Rey. James Martineau, George 
G. Pearson, third son of Michael Pearson, of Gordon-square 
London, to Edith, fourth daughter of William Evans, o! 
Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, London.—No 
cards. 

Death: 

SHELDON,—On the 17th inst., deeply regretted, Mr. Edward 

Sheldon, of 115, Arnold-terrace, Cemetery-road, Sheffield, 


aged 63; for many years a faithful and consistent member 
of the Upper Chapel congregation. 


NITARIAN WORSHIP AT BLACK- 
POOL AND SCARBOROUGH. 

At the recent Annual Meeting of the Missionary Conference, 
an association of Unitarian ministers for missionary purposes, 
it was agreed that an effort should be made to establish 
religious services, under Unitarian auspices, at Blackpool and 
Scarborough, as early as possible in the present year. 

Blackpool and Scarborough are much frequented by Uni- 
tarians during the summer months. For them, as for the 
extension of the cause of liberal Christianity, it is very 
desirable that a free Gospel should be preached in those towns. 

The Committee of the Conference beg earnestly to appeal to 
their Unitarian brethren fer aid in carrying out the above 
object. They need funds to enable them to take the initiatory 
steps. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq... «.000+ 06s 00ecesensten £10 0 
James Heywood, Esq. (for Blackpool)...... 5 0 

ANNUAL ie oe sy TO THE MISSIONARY FUND. 
8 


Rey. W. Oates .. eee LD Rev. C. L. Witham.. 
Rev. H. M‘Kean .. O 5] Rev. H. W. Bilis aoa 
Rey. G. Fox ... .. 0 5| Rev. E. W. Hopkinson.. 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received ed the Treasurer, 
the Rev. HENRY M‘KEAN, Oldbury, near Birmingham; or 
by the Secretary, the Rev. GEORGE FOX, pages Sy near 
Wigan, from whom any further particulars as be obtained. 
April 29, 1869. GEORGE FOX, Secretary. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. ~ 


NEEBONE AND TIMMIS are selling 
CUTLERY of the best ee Electro-plated 8; Sy 
Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-class House ‘R- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, &c., at their Establishment, © 
23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, 


ISS ARMSTRONG, Shirtmaker, Glover, 
&c., has a Large Assortment of Well-shaped and 
Well-made Cotton and Merino Stockings, Socks, &c. 
St. Ann’s Place, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 
J.H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess-street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
roved method of making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pan Mall, Market-street. Side 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. ‘4 

was formerly ang and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


R. WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. P 


~ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. ’ 


1s. 6d. 


IEVERSHAM’S Boarding-house, 22, Iron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. : 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenb ey 
W.c. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metropolitan t 
Northern, Midland, and Londonand North Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day. Private Sitting and 


Show Rooms. 
LARET lls. pER Dozzn, 
OTTLES INCLUDED. 
Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER 
and as a BEVERAGE Wine, increases daily. 


Vicuy WATER, | 
36s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES. 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 
Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their i ie 


REPRESENTATIVES. 
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Diverpool 452.2% ees seseeeeeeell, Lord-streot. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE, mya 
RITON MEDICAL & GENERAL L 
ASSOCIATION.—Annual Income, £235,000. — 
Chief features of the Office: 

1st. Policies payabie during Life at ordinary rats 

2nd. A detalled financial statement given e 

3rd. Prompt settlement of claims. 

Manchester Offices: Corner of York-street. 
streer, JAMES MAY, District Manager; J. 
FLETCHER, Esq., Medical Referee. i’ 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. | 


The universal jubilee, so long talked of, is fixed 
to begin on Tuesday next. The Giornale di Roma 
publishes the letters apostolic appointing its cele- 
bration and enjoining its observance by the 
Catholic world. 

Most persons who have spent any time in Rome 
will remember an old woman who sells salad at the 


corner of the Piazza Scosciavalla, and who always 
cheers vehemently when the Pope passes her stall. 
In distributing the superfluous gifts made to his 
Holiness on his recent jubilee, the old lady’s devo- 
tion was remembered, and rewarded by the present 
of an enormous cake ; and a cobbler, living by the 
Church of Santa Maria in Transpontina, for like 
good conduct received a superb paté which had 
been sent by the pious Catholics of Strasburg for 
the delectation of the Santo Padre himself. 


There is reason to believe that the day provi- 
sionally fixed for the opening of the General 
Council, namely December 8th, will be adhered to ; 
and in the consistory next month the Pope will 
promulgate the final instructions for the bishops 
attending it. 

The English Independent informs us that Dr. 
Ginsberg, who has for some time been engaged in 
examining the great Continental libraries with a 
view to the discovery of materials for a recension 
of the text of the Hebrew Bible, has found and 
copied several valuable Masoretic MSS., among 
which is one that he has good reason to believe 
belonged to Elias Levita,a famous Talmudist of 
the 9th century. Dr. Ginsberg intends to publish 
a complete Masora—that is, a kind of concordance 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, with critical notes upon 
almost every word and letter—perfected by the 
collation of every accessible MS., with a list of 
references to chapter and verse in*English, so as to 
make this hitherto most obscure and difficult work 
available to all Hebrew scholars. 


At the annual festival of the Oxford branch of 
the English Church Union, Mr. Liddon forcibly 
urged that the duty of Churchmen, individually 
and in corporate bodies such as the Church Union, 
is not in any way to hasten disestablishment, but 
quietly to prepare for it, so as nof to be at a loss 
how to act when that which is clearly inevitable is 
actually brought about. 

The autumnal meeting of the Congregational 
Union is to be held at Wolverhampton, and the 
Rey. J. C. Harrison is appointed chairman. 


Tho Weekly Register gives a report, ag current in 
London Catholic circles, that Mr. Ffoulkes has 
been formally received back into the Established 
Church, and that he is about to resume his func- 
tions as a clergyman of that communion. The 
Register does not vouch for the truth of the report, 
but at the same time says “there can be no doubt 
put that, after his recent letter to the Archbishop 
of Westminster, and the general anti-Catholic tone 
of everything this gentleman has written for some 
years past, his right place is where he came from— 
in the Anglican, not in the Catholic camp.” 

Speaking of the elections in France, the Paris 
correspondent of the Guardian says that “ separa- 
tion of Church and State,” and “ suppression of the 
Budget of Public Worship,” is one of the few points 
on which the Liberal party of all shades seems to 
be agreed, with the exception, of course, of such 
men as M. de Montalembert or de Falloux, 


The Irish Protestant Defence Association have 
determined to send a deputation to London “to 
wait upon such members of the House of Lords as 
they may think desirable, and urge upon them the 
necessity of rejecting the Irish Church Bill on the 
second reading.” The deputation is to assemble in 
London on the 29th inst. It will consist of lay 
delegates and members of the branch associations 
throughout Ireland. 

The Rock has been much tried and alarmed by 
two things. One is that the Bishop of London’s 
Fund has been used for other churches than those 
that are “Low.” The other is that “the pest of 
ritualism” is showing itself among the orthodox 
Dissenters. On Monday evenings the Psalms are 
chanted and the prayers are intoned at Surrey 
Chapel—the Rev. Newman Hall’s, 

The two sons of Bishop Colenso have arrived in 
England. Ono is to study at Oxford, the other at 
Cambridge. 


The misunderstanding which led to the conse- 


cration of the Rey. H. L. Jenner, one of the very 
High Church party, as Bishop of Dunedin, New 
Zealand, has been followed by unpleasant conse- 
quences. He writes: 

“The truth is I am nearly wearied out with this 
business. The isolation, the humiliation of my 
position, which culminated last Sunday in my 
having to sit under a lay reader, have well nigh 
broken me down. I feel inclined to let matters 
take their chance, give myself no further trouble, 
and ask my friends to leave me to my fate.” 


We learn from the correspondent of the Pall 
Mall that there are several English clergymen in 
Rome for the purpose of obtaining a recognition of 
their Anglican ordination, when they say they will 
be ready, with a number of their brethren, to unite 
themselves to the Church of Rome. The Pope, 
however, absolutely refuses their request, and has 
ordered some theologians to draw up a paper con- 
taining the reasons for this non possumus ; at the 
same time, he urges the applicants either to be 
content with the position of Catholic laymen, or to 
receive ordination in the Roman Church, The 
clergymen, however, have expressed their deter- 
mination to attend the Council. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In “Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,” 
Father Joven, head of the Roman Catholic Mission 
in Madagascar, gives an account of the conversion 
of the late Queen, Rasoherina, which leads to the 
conclusion that one may be turned into a good 
Catholic, not. only without one’s consent, but even 
without knowing it. He says: 

“Tn her extremity, M., Laborde approached the 
royal patient, who had recovered her full con- 
sciousness, and suggested to her some pious con- 
siderations, suitable to the great act that was about 
to be accomplished. She answered by raising her 
eyes and her arms to heaven. And then as if he 
were about to magnetise her, he called for a vessel 
of water, dipped his hands in it, and washed 
Rasoherina’s forehead while pronouncing the sacra- 
mental words. None of those present had the 
least: suspicion that this pious stratagem was made 
use of to regenerate a soul. Thus was baptised 
the sovereign of Madagascar, on Friday, the 27th 
March, 1868, at five o’clock in the morning, by 
virtue of the precious blood the feast of which is 
celebrated on that day. Three days later, on 
Monday, the Ist of April, at eleven o’clock at night, 
she went to heaven, as we confidently trust, to 
exchange her title as queen for that of patroness 
of the great African island, a patroness all the more 
zealous for the conversion of her people, as no one 
knew better than she did the extent of their 
miseries and the depth of the darkness in which 
they are plunged. Glory be to God for all this! 
and may the noble-hearted man who so faithfully 
carried out the designs of divine mercy be held 
in grateful remembrance.” 


Two or three weeks back we mentioned Senor 
Castelar’s eloquent reply to Canon Monterola in 
the Spanish Cortes, which even Catholic papers 
printed and praised. In the concluding stage of 
the debate on the Constitution, he made another 
speech, likewise in behalf of religious freedom, not 
less eloquent than his former one. Castelar is not 
a Protestant, and even speaks of Protestantism as a 
faith whose iciness would dry up his soul and 
conscience ; but he is not more tender to Catholic- 
ism, which he accuses of having “ruined and 
impoverished Spain in the name of a religion of 
peace and goodwill.” His chief argument is derived 
from the nature of religion itself. He says: 

“Religion cannot work on our will, if it does not 
firs; work on our understanding. What does 
religion do? It blesses the cradle, guides the first 
dawn of the intellect to the truth and the first 
steps of the life to the good; purifies the heart, 
so that our first loves shall not be as the corrosive 
poison, but as a liquor full of the sweetest scents ; 
tightens the bonds of the family, not only by the 
voice of conscience and the sentiment of affection, 
but by the community of beliefs; places the note 
of the infinite in art, and the light of the absolute 
in science; converts the love of country into a 
worship, and the life of the citizen into a priest- 
hood, and, when the exigencies of society require 
it, into a martyrdom; and when we approach our 
last hour, and draw near to the abyss of eternity, 
sustains and consoles us, promising that our good 
deeds shall not perish, but remain throughout all 
time, bound up in the human spirit, and promising 
us also that the essence of our life shall not evaporate, 
but shall ascend from region to region until it loses 
itself in the bosom of its God. Butit cannot answer 
any of these ends if it is not voluntarily accepted; 
for we cannot teach the lips as truth that which the 
intellect revolts at and the heart rejects. A religion 
accepted and not believed degrades rather than 
elevates, and makes the country which enforces it 
on its subjects, not the hearth, but the dungeon of 
the soul,” 


In a sermon for the Doncaster Infirmary, the 
Vicar, Dr. Vaughan, spoke thus sensibly on the 
present transitional state of the Church : 

“ We are passing more and more—for better or 
worse—out of a parochial into a congregational life. 
We are becoming less of a State Church and more 
of a Free Church—if expressions once used ag part; 
watchwords may be employed, for explanation’s 
sake, in a simple and unpolemical manner, in the 
sanctuary of God’s house. It is not for me either 
to rejoice or lament, out of my own mind, over a 
transition aS Momentous as it is inevitable, and I 
take things as they are, and I would urge you to 
turn to good account the circumstances in which 
God’s Providence has placed us. Now the lesson 
which I learn from this change is simple and 
practical. It is that the Church of each place— 
that the congregation worshipping in each church 
—must bestir itself to a livelier and more earnest; 
interest in the management of its own concerns, 
I have no faith in the multiplication of Church 
machinery on a large scale—whether it take the 
form of convocations, conferences, or congresses, 
These things seem to me to have a tendency to dis- 
tract the minds of the Church’s pastors from their 
real work and from their alone available influence. 
What I desire is that the pastor of each church, 
acting with his Own church-officers and church- 
worshippers, should endeavour soberly and 
earnestly to arouse, in his own little gs hers of 
action, the zeal and interest of his people in the 
particular work of the Church, its services, its 
charities, and its missions, so far as that work 
depends—and it does mainly, soon perhaps it will 
entirely, depend—upon voluntary effort. The 
Church of England is becoming less and less 
national—less and less territorial—in that sense (I 
trust in no other) less and less national—more and 
more independent— more and more congregational. 
If there is something in this to be deplored, there 
is at least something to be rejoiced in. The heart 
of the people must: be appealed to for the mainten- 
ance of the people’s worship.” 


In the opinion of the Church Mews no church- 
manship is worthy of the name which does not. 
result in confession and fasting communion, 


Referring to what Mr. Charles Buxton said at 
the Church Reform Association, that what the 
Established Church wants is a real Parliament of 
its own, the English Independent says, it ought to 
be clear to him that as long as the Church is sub- 
ject to a Parliament outside it cannot be allowed a 
Parliament inside, 


At ameeting of the London City Mission, the 
Rey. B. Cassin, vicar of St. George, Battersea, gave 
the following illustration of the ignorance prevailing 
among the men engaged in the gas-works in his 
parish : 

“On one occasion the missionary said to one of 
them, ‘Now, my good friend, suppose that the 
great wheels of life were to stand still, and we were 
to be hurried in a moment into eternity, what 
would become of you?” ‘Well, sir? he replied, ‘I 
don’t hold with my wife.” ‘I do not exactly see 
what that has to do with the question, said the 
missionary, ‘what do you mean? ‘ Why, sir, my 
wife has Pebe up the right old religion, and I 
like the old one and not the one she believes in? 
‘What does she like‘ asked the missionary. ‘Oh, 
she goes over there where the parson wears red 
stripes down his back, and I like the right old reli- 
gion’ ‘What is the right old religion? * Well, 
sir, I never misses a Sunday without readi 
Sunday newspaper.” ‘Is that your right old reli- 
gion ¢? the missionary inquired. ‘Well, no, sir, not 
exactly, was the answer. ‘Do you not say your 
prayers?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir, I always say them every 
night, except when I’m too drunk? ‘What do you 
say?” ‘ Well, I always says the Lord’s Prayer, and 
I always says the Belief, and I never misses to say. 
‘Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, bless the bed 
that I lie on”? It was almost incredible that in 
this age of advancement such ignorance could be 
in the metropolis of England.” . 


The Standard admits that the cathedral system 
is the weak point of the Church of England, but 
thinks the best mode of meeting it would be not to 
cut down the working power of the cathedral, but 
to develope it and make it really effective. Cathe- 
drals should be the centre of the Church’s life and 
activity in each diocese. Their services should be 
models to all surrounding churches, both as to their 
frequency, their heartiness, and their decent and 
seemly ordering. r 
the cathedral should be “ parochialised,” but if such y 
a system as Mr. Hope’s be adopted, all the clerical 
staff should be resident and available e 
parochial work or for preaching wherever 
might be required. The cathedral, in fact 
be the reserve force of the diocese, with it 
staff qualified for every department of w 
value of a body of carefully-train 


It might bo a question whether 
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would speedily be apparent, and in cases of emer- 
gency the reserve might supply clergymen to take 
the sole charge of a parish. 


In a pastoral to his diocese, Archbishop Manning 
takes a hopeful view of the prospects of his Church 
here. He says, “the breathing of the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of Life, has sensibly gone forth over 
England. We feel it ‘like the coming of spring. 
God has His purposes for us; and there are some 
even now in the midst of us who will perhaps see 
what a few years ago the most hopeful hardly 
dreamed.” He’also states that “through the zeal 
of our clergy and the generosity of our flock no 
fewer than eleven churches will soon have been 
added to the diocese since Trinity Sunday last 
year.” The Archbishop would have to make a 
formidable set-off against this, if he looked to Italy, 
Austria, France, and Spain, where Rome, instead 
of gaining adherents, is confessedly losing them by 
thousands, 


The Globe says: 

“Tt is reported, on what appears to be good 
authority, that the leading wire-pullers amongst 
Ultramontane Roman Catholics have determined 
on putting forward Archbishop Manning to advo- 
cate the new dogma of the Pope’s personal infalli- 
bility at, an early session of the forthcoming Latin 
Council. This proposition will be as stoutly resisted 
by the French prelates, headed by the Archbishop 
of Paris and Monsignor Doupanloup, as by several 
of the English Roman Catholic bishops.” 

In a speech at the meeting of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, the Rev. F. Tucker thus referred to 
the treatment of Hibernia by the Motherland : 

“O’Connell spoke of his native land as a break- 
water placed between England and the Atlantic, 
to bear the first rush of the great waters flowing 
towards England. Some orator has described 
Ireland as a stepping-stone let down into the 
ocean, from which a man may take a great spring 
and land upon the great continent which lies 
beyond. I venture upon a somewhat less ambi- 
tious simile, which will be appreciated by every 
father and mother. I see England and Ireland 
side by side on the map, and Ireland looks like a 
crib by the side of the parent bed, and that some 
of us understand to be the chief ornament of the 
room. But then the child in the cradle is restless, 
and, as in all such cases, the mother’s rest is very 
much disturbed. What shall we do? Shall we 
send the crib into another room? Shall we unmoor 
the island, and drift it away two thousand miles 
before the setting sun? There is no mother’s heart 
will hear of such a proposition. We must inquire 
the cause of the child’s restlessness, and apply the 
remedy. If, in seeking, we discover that some 
stupid nurse has left a great pin sticking in the 
child’s breast—a regular thorn in the flesh—a con- 
stant source of irritation—and if we discover be- 
sides that the little bed is very badly made, full of 
jumps and all kinds of inequalities, why then you 
know what any true mother would do—she will 
first kiss the child, take out the pin, and then 
smooth the bed. And that I understand to be 
what our legislators are doing at this time, and 
with all my heart 1 wish them all prosperity.” 

The Echo imagines a French euré, doubtful as to 
the rights of Rome and inclined to Protestantism, 
chancing to stroll a few days since into the Auction 
Mart. He would have heard a very respectable 
auctioneer encouraging biddings for the advowson 
and next presentation to the Rectory and Vicarage 
of Westborough with that of Dry Doddington, in 
the diocese of Lincoln, the great inducement being 
that the present rector was seventy-three years of 
age, and that therefore the fat living would be sure 
soon to fall to the purchaser; this old clergyman, 
whose life became the text of the auctioneer’s 
‘discourse, having been chosen by the patrons on 
account of his age and infirmities, in order to 
increase the selling value of the advowson in the 
market. It would be quite impossible to render the 
arguments by which such a system is supported 
intelligible to the bewildered curé, who would fancy 
it was a religion of devils, which was thus con- 
nected with the Auction Mart. How could you 
make him understand that, “Here you are, gentle- 
men ; going—going, a fine fat living, with an infirm 
old parson put in on purpose to raise the value!” 
was part of a beneficial system ? 

The Pall Mall thus refers to the same subject :— 
“There was, the auctioneer stated, good society ; 
-he thought he might add good hunting, and, allowing 
£100 a year toa curate to do the dirty, disagreeable 
work, such as attending to the sickand dying, there 
would remain a net profit of about £600 a year for 
the rector. The outside sum offered for the privilege 
of attending to the eternal salvation of the inhabi- 
tants of the two parishes in question was £4,800. 


'Phis did not reach the reserve price, and accordingly | 


the living was withdrawn, doubtless to the great | And our love avail them nothing—even Thine avail 


disappointment of young divines with ‘a call, but 
no ready money. The congregations of the two 
churches must be rather puzzled and much edified 
by seeing the care of their souls thus brought to 
the hammer and with such an unsatisfactory result.” 

It is said that when they were removing the 
body of O’Connell the other day, and the priests 
were saying masses to shorten his time in purga- 
tory, one of the crowd cried out, “ An’ is that all 
yecan do for the sowl of the great Liberather ? 
Shure, then, I might as well be a Protestant and 
go to heaven at once!” It certainly does seem a 
little negligent on the part of Dr. Cullen and his 
priests, if they have the power which they claim, 
not to have delivered from purgatorial pains the 
man whom they profess so much to honour before 
this. 

We mentioned last week that it was proposed to 
send out an Anglican bishop to Madagascar. The 
Advertiser strongly denounces the scheme. No 
theory of episcopacy begins with the bishop. A 
bishop, according to the etymology, is an overseer 
—one who overlooks, governs, and regulates a 
Church which is already in existence. But in 
Madagascar there is no Anglican Church to oversee. 
As to overseership, or government, it is like pro- 
viding an accomplished cook, when the question is, 
“Will there be potatoes enough to keep us alive 
till the next spring comes round?” The scheme 
is so absurd that the Advertiser can hardly find 
patience to discuss it. What authority have people 
in the West of London to send a bishop or overseer 
to govern the churches of Madagascar? LEpisco- 
pacy may be a very good thing when a Church 
exists which wants government, and feels that 
want. But to offer a bishop to Antananarivo, 
which knows no such want; or to the Western 
coast, where no Christian Church has yet been 
formed, is, taken altogether, one of the strangest 
and most senseless ideas that has been mooted, 
even in this, our very excitable and illogical state 
of society. 

Dr. Cumming, who has been lecturing in Man- 
chester, under the auspices of the Protestant 
Reformation Society, on “the Signs of the Last 
Timés,” made a revelation to his hearers on Wed- 
nesday, which must have astonished them, and 
may well lessen the satisfaction which Roman 
Catholics have felt in the Marquis of Bute’s 
conversion. It appears that the sum which 
his lordship gave to the Pope as Peter’s pence, 
when turned into English money, was just 1,260 
sovereigns; and as the prophetic doctor says, it is 
“ marvellous to find that precise number had been 
selected, because it represents, in the opinion of 
students of prophecy, the duration of the Papacy 
on earth.” Marvellous indeed. After this, none 
but the veriest of sceptics can doubt that the end 
of Romanism draweth nigh. 


—— 
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Can it be true? an Inquiry as to the Endlessness of 
Future Punishment. By William Miall. Second 
Edition. London: Stock. 


The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment shown to be 
Trrational, Unseriptural, Untrue. By T. R. M. 
London: James Burns. 


Thoughts on Eternal Punishment. By Joseph Terry. 
London: F. Pitman. 

Frienps who have opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the state of sentiment in so-called 
orthodox bodies assure us that the old hard, cruel 
doctrine of eternal punishment is ceasing to be 
held by many who professedly belong to them ; 
and proofs multiply upon us to the same effect. A 
short time since, a correspondent of the Christian 
World was anxious to have the doctrine discussed 
in its columns, but was courteously informed that 
this was scarcely expedient; and a writer in the 
English Independent started the question, which he 
said he had sufficient grounds for asking, whether 
a denial of the doctrine would be sufficient to 
exclude from membership in Congregational 
churches, to which no very clear and satisfactory 
answer was given. In the posthumous volume of 
Poems by Miss Sarah Williams, some of which have 
been so greatly admired, and which show such a 
devout as well as beautiful mind, among her 
“ Questionings” is this: 

“Ts it so, O Christ in heaven, that the souls we 

loved so well 


My renal in pain eternal, must abide in endless 
e 


no more ? 

there nothing that can ‘reach |them—nothing 
Isbridge the chasm o’er ?” 
And now it is reported, on apparently good au- 
thority, that the Council of the Evangelical Alliance 
is agitated, and the very existence of the Alliance 
endangered, by a controversy upon the doctrine 
of “universal restoration,” which has arisen from 
tho Rev. T. R. Birks, an important member of the 
Alliance, having, in one of his latest works, ex- 
pressed his belief that the language of Scripture 
warrants a hope that the whole human race may 
be eventually restored, and having in consequence 
incurred the resentment of his colleagues. 

The publications the titles of which are given 
above, and several others that we have received, 
likewise show that the subject to which they refer 
is, as Mr. Miall says, “happily engaging the 
attention of many persons.” We gave a favourable 
notice of his essay on its first appearance, and are 
glad that a second edition has so soon been called 
for, and that he is able to give so much matter 
(80 pages), in so neat a form, at so low a price 
(sixpence), If any of our readers have orthodox 
friends that are doubting whether a merciful God 
can inflict unending torment on any of his 
creatures, they cannot do better than place in 
their hands this thoughtful and well-written 
pampblet. 

T. R. M. does not enter so fully into the subject 
ag Mr. Miall, but in the space of 14 pages, which 
may be had for twopence, he adduces reasons 
quite sufficient to convince any one who will 
attentively consider them that “God is so full of 
love and mercy that He never punishes except for 
our good; and as never-ending punishment would 
not be for our good, it cannot be designed for the 
lot of any.” 

Mr. Terry, taking for his motto a thought from 
Mr. Miall, that “there is nothing which God does 
or suffers to be done, but is either good in itself, or 
is intended to develop into good,” reasons out his 
“Thoughts” on the subject in easy, pleasant verse > 
and after several touching pictures of human love 
which serve to manifest the divine, the conclusion 
to which he brings us is: 

“As fo Rods works, so also in the teaching of His 

Wor 
The all-absorbing law of boundless Jove pre- 

dominates : 

And sooner shall His grand creation cease its 
wondrous work, 

And the infinitude of worlds which roll at His 
command 

Thro’ the immeasurable realms of ever-widening 
space, 

Cease to maintain their onward course, and 
dwindle back to chaos, 

Than our great Fathers love—the very essence of 
all life, 

So joy, and beauty, and the centre of all future 

ope— 
Shall cease to operate on al/, and operate for good.” 


A SWISS FREE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Some three months since there was formed a Liberal 
Christian Union at Neuchatel, mainly through the 
exertions of M. Buisson (Professor of Philosophy 
in the Academy of that town), and of which several 
distinguished men, among them M. Athanase 
Coquerel, M. Réville, and M. Quinet, have signified 
their approval. Though we may not be able to go 
all lengths with the movement, we thoroughly 
sympathise with the spirit in which it has originated, 
and shall watch its proceedings witb interest, and 
from time to time make them known to our readers. 

In the manifesto issued by the promoters of the 
Union, they state that what they seek is the estab- 
lishment of a Church without Priests, Religion 
without Catechisms, Worship without Mysteries, 
Morality without Theology, God without systems of 
Dogmatic Belief. Instead of proclaiming revela- 
tion through dogmas and miracles, they hold that 
the true Church of the times will turn to nature 
and humanity for records of God, whose ever- 
open volumes they are. It will oppose science to 
dogma, conscience to tradition, and carry out the 
principles of the Reformation to their legitimate 
issues, This religion of the future will cherish and 
develope all that Christianity has itself drawn from 
the depths of the human mind, and will disengage 
this moral element, so as to perpetuate it, from the 
factitious additions that have been made to it. 

The organ of the Union is a small pericdical, 
called L’Emancipation, which app2ars every Sunday. 
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The object of this is to unite all those isolated free- 
thinkers, now scattered through Switzerland, with 
one another, and likewise with others beyond its 
borders, so as to form an active organisation, striving 
to lead them to the pursuit of goodness, the search 
after trutb, and the love of humanity, and at the 
same time to free them from all restraints on reason 
and conscience. Its special aim will be to accustom 
its readers to the discussion of religious questions 
in a scientific spirit, and to show that all religions 
are but the natural products of the human mind. 
Active discussion with the orthodox will also be 
sought, even with semi-liberal Catholics, while so- 
called “free-thinkers” will be made to see that the 
promoters of the Union have a liberty as complete 
as theirs. They will hold their views as capable of 
further growth, and not as final truth; and will 
avoid founding new dogmatic systems on the ruins 
of the old. 

In the second number, it is stated thatthe Union 
does not wish to combat any particular doctrines, 
but the spirit of bigotry and intolerance. Nor does 
it desire to take up an attitude of mere negative 
antagonism to established Churches; it seeks 
rather to wrest from them their present monopoly 
of religious influence and instruction, by preparing 
the way for the great humanitarian institution 
which shall eventually carry on all the work of the 
Churches as far as it is good or useful, but which 
sball break entirely with mere traditional systems. 

For the present we must conclude our notice of 
the Union with M. Quinet’s interesting letter to M. 
Buisson: 

“Fifteen years ago, struck with the dangers that 
reason and liberty were running from Catholicism, 
I exhorted Catholic nations to quit the Roman 
Church. Every pathseemed good for that: either 
philosophy, or Christianity emancipated at every 
point. Isaid to these nations, still lagging in the 
Middle Ages, ‘Every gate is open that leads to 
liberty—some quickly, some slowly. Choose, but 
come forth!’ Such was my view, fifteen years 
ago. You, sir, have the advantage over me. You 
discuss with men who, as Protestants, hold certain 
things in common with you. Both you and they 
stand on modern ground. There is liberty amongst 
you. That unites you in the hour when furthest 
apart. Upon this common ground discussion can 
lead to something. It will not guide you into the 
desert. Farel and his companions in exile were 
your ancestors, 

“There is, sir, one passage in your work which 
has specially touched me; it ought to touch all 
candid minds. It is that in which you show so 
well how the success of a negative controversy wiil 
not satisfy you. You aspire to plant something 
positive in minds and hearts. Yes! this is the 
fruitful field. Keep to this. Strike this rock; we 
have all need of living water. May the sincerity 
of your efforts be understood, even by your adver- 
saries! May such strength of conviction and such 
courage give fresh vigour to moral life, wherever 
found! May your example serve to help our un- 
happy country above all! Alas! in the condition 
to which she is reduced, often what is as darknezs 
to others would be a light to her. Forgive, sir, my 
Jast words being of her.—Your faithful and 
affectionate E. Quiet.” 


A SENSIBLE BISHOP. - 


Tun Repository (London, 1788; I. 338) contains the 
following letter from the Bishop of Clonfert to the 
Rev. Mr. Moore, of Boughton-Blean, near Canter- 
bury: 

“A poor man’s creed need not be long," but it 
should be struck in early, and a true and right one. 
If he believes, as the common proverb says, that 
he is to die like a dog, he will undoubtedly live 
like one. The communication of education is 
eertainly a very great blessing to the poor; and 
had Mandeville, and they who to serve political 
purposes are for denying all political instruction to 
the lower classes, only pushed their argument far 
enough, they might have proved that they had a 
right to maim or put out the eyes of the common 
people, in order to make them more manageable 
and more in the power of their superiors. 

“What I have endeavoured to do in my diocese 
ever since my appointment is this:—There are 
twenty Catholies to one Protestant in it. To 
attempt their conversion, or to think of making 
them read Protestant books, would bein vain. I 
have therefore cireuleted amongst them some of 


the best of their own authors, particularly one 
Gother, whose writings contain much pure Christ- 
janity, useful knowledge, and benevolent senti- 
ments. He wrote eighteen volumes of religious 
extracts, and died about the year 1686. Unable to 
make the peasants about me good Protestants, I 
wish to make them good Catholics, good citizens, 
and good anything. I have established, too, a 
Sunday school, open to both Protestants and 
Catholics, at my residence in the country; have 
recommended the scheme to my clergy, and hope 
to have several on foot in the summer.” 


== 
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THE LONDON MEETINGS. 


Ovr readers will rejoice with us at the 


thorough success which attended the anni- 
versary meetings held last week in London. 


On no previous occasion for many years 


has the attendance been so large, and so 


considerable a proportion of the speeches 


really interesting, and very seldom has 
their spirit been so hearty and unanimous. 


In another part of our impression will be 


found a detailed account of the various 


meetings, with very full reports of the 
most interesting and important of the 
addresses, which we commend to the 
attention of our readers, assuring them 


that even those who usually skip long 


speeches on principle will find them at 
once soul-stirring and interesting. 
Foremost among the various meetings 
come those of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, with Mr. Mar- 
TrnEAU for preacher and Mr. Coqurrzt 
among the guests. These were sure to 
attract a large assemblage, but the most 
interesting feature to those who remember 
the stormy discussions of recent years, is 
the spirit of unity by which these meetings 
were characterised. The Association. de- 
serves to succeed. We believe that there is 
no one of our societies that is better 
officered, and we know that the members 
of the committee devote themselves with a 
diligence and fidelity equalled in very few 
of our societies to making the work and 
the influence of the Association a real 
power for good. We especially rejoice 
to find that the Rev. R. Broox 
AspLAnD has consented to remain as sec- 
retary at the post which he has so long 
and ably filled. Few of our readers know 
how feeble was the Association at the time 
when Mr. Aspranp took the secretaryship. 
He found an empty exchequer, and liabili- 
ties to the extent of hundreds of pounds, 
and an organisation which attracted little 
interest or support from our churches. 
It is now, comparatively speaking, well 
supported with funds, though in no sense 
adequately to the resources of our body or 
to the requirements of its ever-extending 
work. But better than all, its executive 


has gradually acquired the confidence of 


many who formerly stood aloof from it. 
The discussions of late years have disen- 
tangled its proper working from the ele- 
ments of congregational representation 
which many feared and opposed. The 
storms have but cleared the atmosphere, 
and not evil, but good, is the result. 
Especially do we rejoice in the thorough 
recognition by speaker after speaker of 
the utility, nay necessity, of such united 
action for the distinet proclamation and 
upholding of Unitarianism as constitutes 
the object of this Association. If any of 
our readers are of that class who talk as 
if there were no longer any need for us 
to continue in the isolation of our Unit- 
arian position, let them read the manly 
ayowal of Mr. Lamport, that our laity 
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can never enter the pews of the Church 
of England without meanness until our 
ministers can with equal freedom enter 
its pulpits. Or let them read that pithy 
sentence of the Rey. CHartes Brarn’s, 
that just because there never was a time 
when Unitarianism in disguise more 
abounded, so there never was a time when 
it was more necessary that Unitarianism 
should manifest itself without disguise. 
We heartily go withall that Mr. Martinnau 
said about the necessity of keeping the con- 
stitution of our congregations thoroughly 
free, but we regard it as the very noblest 
result of that freedom that we are thus 
enabled, without binding the doctrine of 
the future, to declare the honest conyic- 
tions of the present, and to be thoroughly 
faithful to the light of to-day without 
excluding whatever clearer light may dawn 
on future generations. 

The London District Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is so purely local that we do not 
feel called upon to comment at any length 
upon its proceedings, and indeed the suc- 
cess of.our missionary work in other parts 
of the country is not sufficient to jus- 
tify any sharp criticisms upon its 
methods or its failures. Our churches 
everywhere are, after all, only spelling their 
way into the great problem of how to touch 
with the healing power of religious truth 
tle great masses of the people. No where 
as yet, either in our Domestic Missions or 
in our District and more distinctively pro- 
pagandist Missions, have we accomplished 
any work at all worthy either of our churches 
or of the opportunity which lies everywhere 
aroundthem. Webelieve, indeed, thatnotin 
London only, but in all such district efforts 
to raise up new congregations, there needs 
something less of mere propagandist 
zeal, and a great deal more of simple, and 
in the true sense evangelical piety and. 
fervour. If these little centres of which 
the Lay Preachers’ Union gives such rose- 
coloured accounts are really, as some of 
the speakers averred, struggling and 
almost hopeless causes, with little true 
religious vitality about them, they are 
no worse than many in other places. 
Even the “goodly number of congrega- 
tions ” which Mr. Srreer spoke of haying 
founded in connection with the Man- 
chester District Association, resolves 
itself, on careful investigation, into two, 
which are hardly more hopeful or pros- 
perous than those about which our 
London ‘friends are uncomfortably self= 
conscious. There is, therefore, no need 
for special discouragement, but there is 
great need in all our District Associations 
as well as in that in London, that we 
fearlessly face the facts of what we are 
doing or failing to do, and consider 
whether we are not expecting too much, 
in thinking that the mere reiterated pre- 
sentation of truer doctrines will ever: 
gather in or build up living churches. 
We doubt much whether any appreciable 
result comes of all this lecturing and 
discussion into which the Lay Preachers’ 
Union seems to have drifted, and as we 
read the various meetings which they have 
held for this purpose we cannot help re- 
calling the advice of an old Methodist to 
his son, “Tom, if thou’d argue less and 
pray more, it would be better for thee.” — 


, 


a 


Nantwico.—On Whit-Monday the congregation 
the Sunday scholars, and others held a tea party! 
which was much enjoyed by all present. After 
recitations and vocal music, the Rev. J. M ald 
and Messrs. J. Briggs and J. Teasdale, of Crewe, 
addressed the meeting. The school has only been~ 
re-established a few weeks, and the success has 
much exceeded the expectations of its promoters, 


» 
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_ jron, a human rib almost all calcined, and a plait of 


- the cause of Christian freedom. 
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MAXIMS OF §. JOHN OF THE CROss. | THE GENERAL BAPTIST MEETINGS. 


Tuusn gatherings, which begin our Whitsuntide 
anniversaries, commenced on Monday at Worship- 
street Chapel by a committee meeting, open to all 
the members of the assembly. 

In the evening, the meeting of the JuvEniiE 
FunD was held. It was attended by about the 
usual number of persons, and was characterised by 
its usual cheerful and social character, being a 
pleasant reunion of the friends and members of the 
General Baptist Connexion who reach town in time 
for it. Mr. AtFrep J. MARCHANT was in the chair. 
The only publication of the Fund this year has 
been a small card of supplementary hymns. Some 
grants of money were made to Trowbridge, Ports- 
mouth, and Nottage congregations, chiefly for 
repairs or improvements; and to Dover and 
Worship-street Sunday-schools, and grants of tracts 
to Dover and Nottage. A portion of the fund 
was reserved for printing any suitable tracts 
that might be offered to the committee, of whom 
the junior members were reappointed, with the 
addition of Mr. D. Batchellor. Mr. T. Dyer was 
reappointed secretary. The meeting was opened 
with singing, and closed with singing and prayer. 

The GENERAL ASSEMBLY was held the next day, 
Whit-Tuesday, also at Worship-street. A prayer- 
meeting was held in the Vestry before breakfast, 
but the business of the Assembly did not begin till 
half-past nine, when the Rev. EDwarp R. GRANT, of 
Portsmouth, was called to the chair, and the Rev. J. 
F. Kennard, of Billingshurst, and Mr. Albert Badcock, 
of Cranbrook, were appointed Moderators. The 
members of the Assembly present during some part 
or other of the proceedings (besides those already 
named) were the Revs. Lindsey ‘I’. Badcock, of Saff- 
ron Walden; J. A. Briggs, of Headcorn; ‘I. B. W. 
Briggs, of Dover; John B. Lloyd, of Wareham; 
Titus Lloyd, of Nottage ; Samuel Martin, of Trow- 
bridge ; Joseph C. Means, of Worship-street ; Thos. 
Rix, of Stratford; and Dr. Sadler, of Hamp- 
stead; Messrs. John Bainton, D. Batchellor, F. 
Dyer, T. N. Dyer, H. Green, Alfred Marchant, Alfred 
J. Marchant, &c. To these may be added, the Revs. 
John Lawton, of Berkhampstead, and John G. Pike, 
of the Commercial-road, ministers of the New Con- 
nexion (orthodox) of General Baptists, who, by an 
ancient rule of the Assembly, revived on this occa- 
sion, were admitted to take part in the business. 

The public service commenced soon after eleven 
o’clock. The Rev. Ropurr Spnars, of London, read 
the Scriptures, the Rev. L. T. BAncock gave out the 
hymns, the Rev. Jomn Lawton offered the general 
pwayer, and the Rev. J. B. Lroyp preached from 
Jo bn iv. 54, “ Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
will not believe,” and concluded the service with 
prayer. Mr. Lloyd’s object was to show that the 
chie f evidence of the divine origin and authority of 
the \xespel was not the miraculous events, which 
were known to us only in the records of the past 


Never be scandalised or surprised at what you see 
and hear, and labour to preserve yourself in 
complete oblivion of all. If you lived among the 
angels, and gave heed to what was going on, many 
things would seem to you not to ba good, because 
you did not understand them. You are to keep 
your soul in purity before God, and not to suffer 
the thought of this or that to disturb you. 

Jesus Christ is but little known of those who 
consider themselves his friends; for we see them 
seeking in him their own comfort, and not his 
bitter sorrows. 

Herein a man may know whether he really loves 
God : Is he satisfied with anything less than God ? 
_ God’s intention is, to make us God by participa- 
tion, He being God by nature: as fire changes 
everything into fire. 

Keep your heart in peace; let nothing in this 

world disturb it: all things have an end. 
;- Pure spirituality, alone and apart from _ all 
created forms, communicates in sweet tranquillity 
with God; for the knowledge of Him lies in the 
divine silence. 

The Father uttered one Word; that Word is 
His son, and He utters him for ever in everlasting 
silence; and the soul to hear It must be silent. 

Look upon it as a special mercy of God that 
people ever speak kindly to you: you do not 
deserve it. 

Be silent about what God may say to you, 
remembering the words of Scripture (Is. xxiv. 16), 
“ My secret to me.” 


THE SMITHFIELD OF MADRID. 


Tux other day some workmen in Madrid had orders 
to level the ground ona spot formerly called the 
Quemadero de la Cruz, or “ Burning place of the 
Cross,” that had been the site on which the “ Holy 
Inquisition” celebrated its autos da fe, or acts of 
faith. The workmen, in digging, came upon layers 
of charred wood, and rusted links of iron, which 
had evidently undergone the action of fire; and 
these Were mingled with organic remains—bones, 
hair, and other animal substances. The relics lay 
in strata of deposits, like a geological formation— 
each the record of a batch of agonised victims of 
the “ Holy Office.” Mixed, we are told, with the 
emders of the stakes to which the poor heretics 
had been bound were rib bones and thigh bones 
licked by the flames; skulls scorched and split in 
the winding-sheet of fire; fragments of calcined 
skin and ligament; pieces of woollen clothing, the 
tatters of that yellow San Benito which the con- 
demned were made to wear ; braids of plaited hair, 
not quite destroyed—a testimony that women as 
well ag men had suffered in that ghastly place, 
“for the greater glory of God.” Then there came 
a layer of sand and soil, covering the next stratum 
of the same hideous signs; and so from deposit to 
deposit. 

Such a description would read like a mere 
exaggeration intended to produce a startling effect, 
if we did not recal some of the accounts given us 
by trustworthy authorities of the frightful cruelties 
once enacted in Spain, in the name of religion. For 
instance, Mariana, the Spanish historian, tells us, 
that in one year, 1481, two hundred and ninety- 
eight “heretics” were burned alive in Seville alone, 
and two thousand in other parts of Andalusia. 
Llorente, who had access to the archives of the 
“ Holy Office,” enables us to judge still better why 
that piece of opened soil at the Quemadero is 
so black. He writes that the total number of 
people burned alive by the Spanish Inquisition, 
according to its own memorials, was thirty-two 
thousand; and that number does not include the 
mai who suffered either in the Spanish Colonies 
or in the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, During 
the eighteen years of Torquemada’s Inquisitorship 
alone, no fewer than 8,800 poor creatures were 
given to the flames.: ; 

The mementoes of these dreadful times were 
brought to light at a fortunate moment, and in the 
debates in the Cortes were used with powerful effect 
by a young orator, Senor Echegaray, on behalf of 
religious liberty. “Go,” he said, “to the Calle 
Ancha de Sao Barnardo, turn to the right, and 
there, near the statue of Daoiz and Velarde, you 
will see the Quemadero of the Cross. I could have 
wished that these discussions should have taken 

lace over that horrible spot, so that those who 
Fefend religious unity might see it. The Quema- 
dero of the Cross is a grand geological cutting. 
Nature isa grand book, and it opens its pages to 
us in the geological strata. The Quemadero is a 
grand book, and it opens its pages to us in the 
strata of calcined human bones, earth, coal, then 
earth, bones, coal again, and so on. Not many 
days since I saw a bey turning over that rubbish 
with a stick, and he drew from it three grand dis- 
courses in defence of religious liberty, three objects 
of great eloquence—they were a piece of oxydised 


ignorant and fanatical), but the visible Christian 
Churcl: which had resulted from it, and the earnest 
piety aid. moral excellence which, in all ages, it had 
undeniably produced. Mr. Lloyd’s sermon was 
listened to with great interest; and was acknow- 
ledged im the subsequent meeting of the Assembly 
by a vote of thanks, moved by the Rev. J. G. Puc, 
who expressed the great pleasure with which he 
had liste:ned to it. ‘ 

After dinner (which was attended by a larger 
number of friends than in recent years) the business 
of the A:ssembly was resumed, and accounts of the 
several funds, and the reports of the committee 
and of th e messengers were read. The committee’s 
report noticed with satisfaction in the work of the 
past year the publication of the General Baptist 
Messenger,. the revived efficiency of the Education 
Fund (upion which Mr. D. Batchellor, of Portsmouth, 
had been admitted as a student), the cordial recep- 
tion given. by the Annual Association of the General 
Baptists cif the New Connexion to the deputation 
appointed by the last Assembly, and the gratifying 
progress of political events as showing how rapidly 
public opiizion had ripened on the great principles 
of religious freedom and equality. Both the com- 
mittee and. the messengers urged the desirableness 
of cherishing closer relations with the New Con- 
nexion; and by subsequent resolutions of the 
Assembly deputi ttions were appointed to two meet- 
ings of that bod)y—viz., the meeting of the London 
District Conference at Berkhampstead, and the 
Annual Associatiion at Sheffield. A petition to the 
House of Lords, :in support of the bill for the Dis- 
estjablishment arid Disendowment of the Irish 
Cl iurch, was also .agreed to. I 

A public tea meeting was held in the evening, 
the Rey. SAmupn Martin in the chair. The fol- 
lo wing sentiments were responded to by different 
speakers, a hymn being sung after each :—“ Tho 
CJaristian Church : a tree of many branches but of 
orie root,” by the Rev. J. B. Lloyd. “ Our Baptist 
Fiathers: may we imitate their faithfulness and 
ze al,” by the Rev. T. B. W. Briggs. “The Saviour 
ever Present with His People: their guide, their 
st ay, and their trust,” by the Rev. F. R. Young, of 
Swindon. “The Young: the hope of this genera- 
ti on, the strength of the next,” by the Rev. Lindsey 
T. Badcock. After which the meeting was closed 
with prayer. “ 

The spirit of the meeting was admirable through- 
out, the presence and liberal’ sentiments of the 


hair, burnt at one of its extremities.” Thus the 
rise, as it were, from their ashes, to lift u 
their solemn testimony against the system w 
ve such merciless power to priests, and help on 
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(mod2rn miracles being received only by the most: 


brethren of the New Connexion giving great in- 
terest to it. The following ministers, not members 
of the Assembly, were present at the service or at 
the evening meeting :—Revs. F. Bishop, of Chester- 
field; J. Cooper, of London; L. Hunges, of Car- 
rickfergus; E. Kell, of Southampton; A. Lunn, of 
Chatham; G. Ride, of Chorley; R. Shelley, of 
Yarmouth; Joseph Smith, of Ipswich; W. Suther- 
land, of Malton; and John Taylor, of London. 

Oe ee 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 
Tun forty-fourth annual meeting of this Associatioy 
was held on Wednesday, May 19th, at Unitn 
Church, Islington. 

THE SPRVICE. 

The day was extremely unfavourable, but never- 
theless at twelve o’clock the beautiful church was 
crowded to the doors, with a congregation com- 
prising a large number of ministers and members of 
the Association from all parts of the country. The 
Rev. H. Enrierp Dowson, B.A., of Gee Cross, lead 
the worship, and the Rev. James Marrinrau 
preached fromthe text (Isaiah bxiii., 16), “Doubtless 
thou art our Father, though Abraham be ignorant, 
of us, and Israel acknowledge us not ; thou, O Lord, 
art our Father, our Redeemer; thy name is from 
everlasting.” He applied this to our own partially 
isolated position, showing how in the progress 
of our race religious ideas inevitably changed, so 
that in spite of our strong reverence for the past, 
our faith might so much differ from that of patri- 
archal times, that Abraham might be ignorant of 
us and Israel acknowledge us not. Chiefly, how- 
ever, ho dwelt on the relation of the human to the 
divine. While paying a high tribute to Priestley, 
he pointed out the defects of his system and that. 
of his followers,--theirs, he said, was the worship 
of causation, they referred everything, good and 
evil, to the cause of all, insisting so strongly on the 
doctrine of necessity, that man, according to their 
views, could hardly be held responsible for his own 
sins. Channing wrought a great revolution, re- 
storing to man his responsibility, and introducing 
the worship or religion of conscience. We were 
advancing a step higher yet towards the worship 
of the spirit. Combine the three, and we have all 
those wants provided for which the ‘Trinitarian 
system professes to satisfy. 

Unity Church, which contains a good deal of 
stained glass, is not one of the lightest, and, in con- 
sequence of the weather, had to be partially lighted 
with gas. During the sermon the gloom kept in- 
creasing, until a tremendous crash of thunder 
startled the congregation, and for twenty minutes 
or so a storm raged so violently as occasionally to 
drown the preacher’s voice. I1t will therefore be a 
special satisfaction to have the sermon, of the power 
and beauty of which no brief report could give any 
adequate idea, printed, as it will speedily be. 

After an interval of half an hour for refreshments, 
the Business Meeting was held in the church, and 
was attended by an unusually large number of 
members and spectators. Among whom present 
either at the Business Meeting or the Collation on 
the following day, were— 

Revs. R. B. Aspland and R. Spears, secretaries; W. C. 
Venning, Hsq., treasurer; and the following vice- 
presidents:—The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, M.P.; 
Sir John Bowring, F.R.S8.; James Heywood, Wsq., M.A., 
F.R.8.; J. Courtauld, Esq., Gostield-hall, Essex ; 
Herbert New, Esq., Evesham; G, Buckton, Esq., Leeds ; 
Michael Andrews, Esq., Belfast; Joseph Lupton, Esq., 
Leeds; H. Bicknell, Esq., London; J. Munn, Mayor of 
Tenterden; also M. le Pasteur Athanase Coquerel, of 
Paris; the Rev. C. H. Dall, of Calcutta; the Revs. 
James Martineau, T. Madge, Dr. Sadler, H. Ierson, T. 
L. Marshall, J. C. Means, J. Taylor, J. Heywood, C, 
Corkran, James Cooper, P. W. Clayden, T. Hunter, M. 
CO. Gascoigne, I, Rix, J. Phillips, J. K. Applebee, H. 
Solly, J. Hunt, W. H. Channing, M. C. Conway, J. 
Marten, of London; G. Barmby, Wakefield ; J. Bayley, 
Cranbrook ; C. Beard, Liverpool; J. Bevan, Pudsey; 
F. Bishop, Chesterfield; James Black, Stockport; A, N. 
Blatchford, Bristol; J. W. Braithwaite, Horsham; J. A. 
Briggs, Headcorn; IT, B. W. Briggs, Dover; T. W. 
Chignell, Exeter; T. Cooper. Framlingham; H, EB. 
Dowson, Gee Cross; R. B. Drummond, Edinburgh ; 
A. Gordon, Liverpool; E. R. Grant, Portsmouth; W. 
Hargrave, Newport, Isle of Wight; L. Hunges, Carrick- 
fergus; R. C. Jones, Derby; E. Kell, Southampton; 
J. F. Kennard, Billingshurst; H. T. Lloyd, Nottage ; 
J.-B. Lloyd, Wareham; A. Lunn, Chatham; R. B, 
Maclellan, Maidstone; D. Maginnis, Stourbridge; A. 
Macdonald, Lincoln; A. Macdougall, High Garratt ; 
8. Martin, Trowbridge; C. O. Nutter, Banbury; J. EB. 
Odgers, Bridgewater; R. Pilcher, Bradford; G. Ride, 
Chorley; R. Shaen, Royston; R. Shelley, Yarmouth ; 
J. Shannon, Liverpool ; J. L. Short, Sheffield; J. Smith, 
Ipswich; W.J. Smyth, late of Godalming; J. D. H. 
Smyth, Norwich; J. ©. Street, Newcastle-under-Lyne ; 
H, Williamson, Dundee; A. W. Worthington, Mansfield ; 
Jeffery Worthington, Bolton; R. Yelland, Ringwood; 
F. R. Young, Swindon. There were also present a large 
number of the members of our pos Sy aga in London, 
and the following gentlemen from the country :—Dr. 
Watson, Southampton; R. Pinnock, Esq., Mayor of 
Newport; ©. J. Darbishire, Esq., J.P., Bolton; Messrs, 
C. Jecks and J. Freeman, Norwich; C. T. Bowring, T. 
Ayison, — Thorneley, Liverpool; J. Mace, Tenterden ; 
I. R. Mott, Birmingham; J. Armstrong, Manchester ; 
G. Lee, Barnard Castle; A. Dean, Yarmouth; 1’. Hands, 
York ; J. Glyde, Ipswich; M. Hunter, jun, and 
Herbert Bramley, Sheffield ; T, Anthony, Much Hadham; 
A. Leighton, Liverpool; Dr. Greenhow, Leeds; TT. 
Dennis, Northampton. The Rev. J. J. Tayler, Principal 
of Manchester New College, we regret to say was unable 
to be present on account of continued ill-health. 

The Preswent (W. J. Lamport, Esq.), in opening 
the proceedings, said: I have. been. congratulated 
by one who, of all others, knows the history of 
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this Association best, on having had the honour of 
being its president during a year of greater pros- 
perity than it has known within the present 
generation. During the past year, amidst all the 
differences of opinion which necessarily exist 
among us, we have had more unity of spirit than 
has ever been manifested before. (Hear.) There 
has never been a year in which the committee 
have been more diligent, or the secretary more 
zealous. ‘here has never been a year in which the 
funds to be administered have been larger, or in 
which those funds have been distributed with 
more discriminating care—a care all the more 
necessary because the fact is that this Association 
cannot make a grant to any object without putting 
a seal, so to speak, upon that object, and stamping 
it as one deserving of general support. Iam told 
that the permanent library is increasing so fast on 
our hands that it will not be long before we shall 
be compelled to seek for more extensive quarters, 
and that our book and tract store has been largely 
increased by contributions from America, arising 
out of the friendly co-operation of the American 
Unitarian Association. ‘the reports from local 
missionary societies are favourable; new chapels 
are rising in several districts of the country, in 
which our views of Christian truth are about to 
be unfolded; and, in point of fact, we have no 
difficulty staring us in the face but the old diffi- 
culty which we seem never to be able to get 
rid of—the difficulty of finding a sufficient supply 
of ministers at once able and well-instructed. 
So far as my own experience goes I have heard 
no misgivings about the objects and operations 
of the Association, except such as imply that 
its work is done. I have been told that the 
Churches are coming round to us, and that we 
are wasting our energies, that we are throwing 
our efforts away in continuing to attempt to build 
up separatist Churches, when the doors of the great 
National Church itself are to all appearance soon to 
be open to us. Ido not know how that may be. 
It may be that the Sibyl’s last book has not yet 
been offered to the Church of England, and that, 
there still remains a chance for the establishment 
of a Church in England really National; but even 
though that expectation were realised, there are 
differences of opinion amongst us as to what would 
be our right position, Some of us think that let 
come to the Church what may, so long as it remains 
Established, we, to be consistent, must remain as 
we are, Dissenters still. Others amongst us, per- 
haps the larger number, would, on the contrary, 
hail with gladness a comprehension that would 
include us all. 1am often asked by my Church 
friends—I daresay others present are often asked 
the same question—what concessions, what changes 
would satisfy me and enable me to become a 
Churchman? Well, my friends, it always appears 
to me that it would be premature to give a full 
answer to that question. (Hear, hear.) The time 
for itis not come, But I have never any difficulty 
in stating at least one essential pre-requisite, 
and I always say that to my mind it is im- 
possible—it will be impossible—for us laymen to 
enter the pews till we know beyond a doubt that 
our ministers can with clear consciences enter the 
reading-desks and the pulpits. (Applause.) I know 
of no compromise more mean than would be an 
arrangement that should enable the laity to find 
comfortable places inside the church while the 
ministers are left out in the cold. (Applause.) For 
my own part, therefore, I shall wait till my friend 
Mr. Jerson, and my friend Mr. Aspland, and my 
friend Mr. Martineau, and other ministerial friends 
of mine, are able to tell me that if { go to church I 
shall have a chance of listening to them. (Laughter 
and applause.) Meanwhile, it seems to me that we 
have a duty and a work lying plain before us and 
close to our hands. Do not let’ us relax in our 
efforts, do not let us draw our hands in, lest we 
call down upon us what the Apostle pronounced 
upon himself—“ Woe be unto me if I preach not 
the gospel.” For surely you would have silenced 
every religious reformer yet if you had bidden him 
‘wait to be comprehended in the national church of 
his county. Neither Peter at Solomon’s porch, nor 
Paul at Mars’ Hill, nor Luther, nor Baxter, nor 
Wesley, could have uttered a word had they 
wralle® for comprehension in the national churches 
of their countries. Lei us, then, try to cultivate 
our little field of duty, and leave the issues to God’s 

rovidence in God’s own time. And certainly, if it 

as been our privilege, like the Titan, to endeavour 
to replace in men’s minds the dismal foresight of 
future misery by blessed memories and boundless 
hopes, it is not for us to complain if, like him, too, up- 
standing, unsleeping, not bending the knee, we are 
still compelled to bear our testimony against those 
false conceptions of the nature and character of the 
Deity, and of the relations of the Deity towards 
mankind, which, though at least as old as the grand 
old Greek tragedy, have still life enough to be the 
root of half the evils spiritual, moral, and intellectual 
whietr afflict our humanity. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. E. J. NeTTLEFOLD (in the absence of the trea- 
surer) read the following statement of accounts :— 


Dr. 2's," d: 

To Balances ... na * 63 9 5 
Subscriptions ~... be 554 19 6 
Ditto,Special .., ee ee sae 
Donations i asi “ae & -- 50312 0 
Indian Mission ... os Sua 5 we 203 18 8 
Legacies ... . ase x he OUR oD 


To Dividends on Stock 


239 18 8 

Sale of Books, &c. 14 010 
Annual Collection 63 15 11 
£2,346 8 1 

Cr. £8. d. 

By Grants to Congregations weli8. 6.40 
Missions a soe - 305 0 0 
Transylvanian Student obs ase 35 0 0 
Travelling Expenses of Deputations 2114 4 
Indian Mission... as ase see TS” 6 nF 
Temporary Investment 900 0 0 
Rent of Offices ... Re am “Es 30 0 0 
Printing and distributing Report ... 46 13 11 
Expenses of Anniversary ... o¢e 52 5 2 
Ditto, Soirée to Rev. J. J. Tayler ... 1018 2 
Inquirer and Gerald ... an sue 25 0 1 
Advertising, Printing, &c. 3018 5 
Assistant Secretary 3 3110 0 
Warehouseman ... re oss 16 0 0 
Book and Tract Department... 96 210 
Books for Permanent Library 30 0 0 
Sundries ... . eee 245 2713 4 
£1,910 210 

Balance 436 5 3 

£2,346 8 1 


The Rev. R. Broox Aspianp stated that he had 
‘te day before received from the president, Mr. 
Lamport, £100, and from Miss Yates, of Liverpool, 
£50, donations to the funds of the Association ; 
and from Mr. Ainsworth, of The Flosh, £10 as an 
annual subscription. (Applause.) 

The Szcrrtary (the Rev. Robert Spears) read the 
report of the committee, of which the following is 
an abstract : 


At the last Annual Meeting, Mr. E. Mappin, of 
London, suggested that at least £500 more, annually, 
might be raised, and generously headed the list 
with a gift of £50, which has since resulted in the 
sum named by Mr. Mappin. In addition to this, 
during the year there have been added to the funds 
the legacies of Miss Steele, of Kendal, amounting to 
£683. 9s., and of Mr. Roger Barrow, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, £100; and the roll of members (ministers 
of churches) has been increased from 60 to 102. 

In the Home department reference was made to 
the Scottish Mission, to which £200 will be granted 
annually, as soon as another missionary can be 
added to the two already engaged—the Kev. J. G. 
Slater, who continues with increasing usefulness 
at Aberdeen; and the Rev. W. H. Williamson, of 
Dundee, who has conducted Sunday services, and 
lectured not only regularly at Dundee, morning 
and evening, but constantly in the week evenings | 
in the towns of Perth, Forfar, Montrose, Arbroath, 
St. Andrew's, and Kirriemuir, in halls which have 
generally been crowded to hear him; and it is pro- 
posed to extend missionary labours in the West of 
Scotland. 

Reference was then made to the labours of the 
Rev. J. C. Street, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and his 
zealous band of helpers. An extra grant of £100 
has been made, to enable the Worthumberland and 
Durham Association to engage another missionary. 

Favourable reports of a steady progress are re- 
ceived from both Sunderiund and Middtesborough, 
and another missionary has been engaged in the 
North of England in so wide and promising a field. 
At Barnard Custle the erection of a neat and com- 
modious chapel has been resolved upon. 

From these various Associations monthly reports 
are received from the missionaries, which detail 
the work done, the progress made in awakening 
thought upon great theological questions, and the 
establishment of new centres of public worship and 
usefulness. 

The missionary efforts of the London District 
Uniturian Society, which has at present eight preach- 
ing stations, kept open chiefly through lay agency, 
have also been aided by the Association. 

In Kent and Sussex the committee have engaged 
for a short period the services of the Rev. James 
Bayley, to re-open Cranbrook and Northiam, and to 
help the few zealous friends at Rolvenden. For 
upwards of ten years the chapel at Morthiam had 
been closed, and now, when services are held, 
between one and two hundred persons gather in 
for worship. Rolvenden is also aided, and a service 
is held every Sunday morning at Cranbrook, but 
with small success. 

In the Foreign Department reference was made 
to communications with the Unitarians of America, 
and to the visit of Dr. Bellows last year, and the 
valuable services he rendered to so many of our 
churches and associations during his visit. During 
the past year the sister churches in America have 
had great prosperity, and liberal views of religion 
are spreading with amazing rapidity in that great 
country. Many new centres of Unitarian influence 
have been established, and old ones rendered more 
efficient. An intimation has been received from 
the American Unitarian Association that the 
would gladly join in establishing a mission Chure. 
in Paris, and this matter is now under consideration. 
A free exchange of books also: takes place between 
the Associations. 


The correspondence with the Unitarians of 


Hungary during the year has been of a more than | 


usually useful character. The representative to 
their Tercentenary (the Rev. J. J. Tayler), on his 
return to London in October of 1868, was welcomed 
with the utmost enthusiasm and gratitude, at the 


Hanover-square Rooms, by one of the largest |. 


During the present year another Hungarian 
student may be expected at Manchester New 
College, a part of the expense being defrayed, as 
in former years, by the Association. 

In Jtaly the Italian edition of Dr. Channing’s 
Works is being distributed whenever there is an 
opportunity ; and at the request of a resident in 
Spain a small parcel of tracts has been sent thither, 

The committee have not been able as yet 
to engage a missionary for Zndia. This would 
cost £400 annually, and the special fund for india 
is yet much below this. £50 has been voted again 
to the Rev. W. Roberts, of Zadras. The members 
of the Brahmo Somaj (the religious reformers) are 
partial to Unitarian literature, and Mr. Roberts is 
personally known to some of the leaders. He 
proposes that three native missionaries should be 
engaged, and believes that they would prepare the 
way for a European, and that ultimately one-half 
of the cost might be raised among the different 
Indian congregations. The committee have 
authorised Mr. Koberts to engage three devout and 
intelligent natives for one year. Several valuable 
parcels of books and tracts have been. sent out, 
During the present year, Mr. Roberts has issued an 
able defence of Unitarianism in the ‘famil 
language, and he is performing essential service in 
Madras. He also interests himself in the estab- 
lishment and support of schools. Grants of money 
have been made this year from the funds of the 
Association, to twenty-four different places, 
amounting to £893. 

The Book and Tract Department of the Association 
has been of immense service. The total number of 
volumes of books for chapel libraries and tracts for 
distribution granted during the year to 58 different 
applicants is 44,700. The committee have in no 
case refused to vote a supply of tracts on proper 
application, and desire to make known their readiness 
to aid ministers by parcels of well-written tracts 
expository of Unitarianism. 
useful doctrinal tracts have been helped to large 
editions through the orders of your committee. 4 4 

Attention has been given, during the past as well 
as preceding years, to the formation of the, Permanent 
Library. A very considerable number of books and 
tracts has been purchased, illustrating the pro- 
gress of religious opinion and the history of Unis 
arianism, and some valuable gifts of books have 
been made by their authors and other friends of 
the Association. It is intended, under certain limit- 


Several. writers: of 


ations, to make the library free to all members of _ 


the Association. 

A renewed effort is being made at the Potteries, 
through the ministry of the Rev. Noah Green, whose 
expenses, with a little aid from this Association, 
are defrayed by the people in the district where he 
labours. At Cirencester, the services of the Rev. H. 
Austin have been engaged in the old chapel, which 
had been closed for many years, and where scarcely 


one family could be counted on to aid our church. | 


Mr. Austin has admirably succeeded, and has an 
average of 100 persons attending worship, and a 
Sunday-school of fifty children and nine teachers, 
At Lynn, another effort has been resolved upon, 
and a minister and public hall have been engaged, 
with the aid of the Association. 
small grants have been made to meet the expense 
of printing, or the rent of rooms for lectures 
During the year Deputations have attended 
several meetings in the country, and report that 


there are hopeful signs and a hearty zeal among — 


the churches. In many places chapels are bei 
repaired or rebuilt, and not less a sum than £40,000 
has been raised for this purpose during the year. 

The Petition agreed to at your last annual meet- 
ing for the disestablishment and disendowment of 
the Irish Church was among the first presented by 
Mr. Gladstone. ; 

The Wecrology of members includes the names of 
the Rev. J. P. Malleson, late of Brighton, and the 
Rev. Edward Talbot ; Alderman Robert Heywood, 


To several places _ 


of Bolton; Mr. W. Akroyd, of Stourbridge; alder- rs 


man James Williams, Mr. William Clephan, Mr. 


Henry Briggs, Mr. Henry Crook, Mr. J. I’. Lee, Mr. 


arti 


W. Wansey, Mr. J. Brown, Mr. S. Bartlett, and 


many others, all well known to the Unitarian 
denomination. 


‘The report concluded by urging the importance __ 
of everywhere encouraging devout, morally fit,and 4 


intelligent young men, who may ap to ha 


1 ie 


the aptitudes for the Christian ministry, to enter 


upon a course of training suitable for this holy 
work, as there is at present, through several causes _ 


and increased missionary zeal, a great di . 
in finding r iy i ae 
churches. 

The Rev. CHartes BEARD, in movi 
adoption of the report, after speaking of the con- 
fidence which the members of the Association — 
placed in its executive, said, that if he might be 


b 


preachers and pastors for many of our — be, 


the 
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necessary that Unitarianism without disguise 
should be plainly manifested. (Loud applause.) 
Let them look for a moment at the condition of 
what was called the Unitarian controversy; he 
meant by that not the controversy as to the 
general scheme of doctrine, which might be 
supposed to be taught in their churches, but with 
regard to the particular doctrine of the relation of 
Christ to God on the one hand, and to humanity on 
the other. He thought they would agree with him 
that there had been a great and very remarkable 
lull in that controversy. They had not heard of 
clergymen attacking Unitarian ministers or of 
Unitarian ministers having to defend themselves 
against clergymen. ‘There had been a period of 
some twenty or thirty years of comparative rest in 
regard to this matter—a period of rest which had 
not been misapplied by them; because, though 
their attention had been to some extent taken 
from the foundations of their faith which they 
believed to be sure, they had drawn far more 
deeply than ever they did before from the true 
sources of spiritual life and placed their religion, if 
not their theology, upon a far sounder basis. It 
occurred to him the other day to renew his 
acquaintance with the records of the Liverpool 
controversy, the fight which Mr. Martineau and 
two others made against thirteen clergymen in the 
town of Liverpool; and he was much struck with 
this, that if, by ill-hap, the Liverpool Unitarians 
should have to fight the same battle over again, 
though it would never be fought by them with the 
same gallantry and depth that it was then fought, 
it would have to be conducted on an entirely 
different ground. And why was that? Not that 
they had changed their ground, but that their 
opponents had changed theirs, and because during 
the last few years points which formerly had to be 
debated and cleared up between the opposite sides 
were now admitted by both sides. The outworks 
had been given up, but the citadel remained still to 
be the object of contention. ‘Ihe outwork of the 
exclusive and infallible inspiration of Holy ‘crip- 
ture had been given up, and clergymen of a Church 
which contained such men as Mr. Jowett, and Dean 
Stanley, and bishop Colenso could no more come 
to Unitarians in the way they used to do, and 
declare that Unitarians denied the inspiration of 
the Bible, when they knew very well that men in 
their own Church, and, in fact, all scientific and 
reasonable men took it as Unitarians aid. ‘he 
doctrine of eternal torments had also been given 
up. He did not believe that anybody Kknew- ex- 
cept a person who, from a little literary position 
which he held, was obliged to read an immense deal 
of rubbish — the extent to which that was being given 
up. ‘The doctrine of vicarious atonement was al- 
ready given up. We did not find any thoughtful or 
moderate theologian now, in any Church,except, per- 
haps, the Scotch Church, who accepted and preached 
the doctrine of a vicarious atonement, the theory of 
substitution. The death of Christ was now re- 
garded, not as a manifestation of Christ’s love to 
appease the Father’s anger, but of a Father’s love 
towards an erring and sinful world. The time was 
coming when all these outworks having been given 
up, they would have to fight the old battle once more 
in regard to the relation of Christto God on the one 
hand, and to humanity on the other; but they would 
fight it with infinitely greater advantage than ever 
they had been able to fight it before. AP EB Ee] 
It was a very singular thing that a shot was fire 
in that controversy not very long ago—fired by no 
less a person than Mr, Liddon, the typical preacher 
of the Church of England, or, at all events, of the 
High Church party in the Church of England, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Salisbury, 
and perhaps a man who had more influence over 
the youth of Oxford than any other man now 
living. When he (Mr. Beard) heard the boom of 
that shot, passing as it were over the battle-plains 
of theology, he could not but ask himself—“ What 
does this mean, and who hit you? Why is it that 
you defend the doctrine of the deity of Christ when 
we, who are supposed to be its impugners, have 
not specifically attacked it?” It was defended 
in that book, he believed, simply because Mr. 
Liddon, who, with all his sacerdotal theories, is a 
man of religious insight, felt that the time was 
coming when that doctrine would have to be de- 
fended, and when the issue would have to be 
raised between a Christ who was Almighty God 
incarnate in Jesus of Nazareth and a Christ in 
whom was manifested the finest and most consum- 
mate union of the human and divine, which might 
be and was partially manifested in every clear 
mind and honest heart and conscience. ‘Ihe time 
‘was coming when these two theories of Christ 
would meet face to face for what he believed in 
England would be their last conflict; when it 
would be essentially necessary that what truth 
they had in their power to state should be stated 
clearly, simply, decisively, and firmly. The time 
‘was coming when, the Church being liberalise 
‘and orthodoxy losing its old form and shape, an: 
en coming over by myriads without knowing it 
o the position which Unitarians had long occupied, 
yy would have to uplift the standard of simple 
esty and truthfulness about religious convic- 
They might be right and they might be 
g, but in regard to one thing they must be 
t—that men had no right to aggregate them- 
yes into churches which were based upon the 
oa 


denial of religious freedom; they must be right in 
believing that free men could only rightly aggre 
gate themselves in free churches, and that all 
theologic speech ought to be clear, honest, open 
as the noon-day. (Loud applause.) 

Mr. JosppH Munn, Mayor of Tenterden, in 
seconding the resolution, remarked on the fact 
which came out in the treasurer’s report that the 
annual subscriptions were under £600, ‘This 
seemed to him to be much too small a sum. 

On the motion of Hurprrr New, Esq., seconded 
by the Rev. H. Imrson, the hearty thanks of the 
Association were given, amid very warm acclama- 
tion, to the Rev. James Martineau “for his most 
able, eloquent, and appropriate sermon,” and were 
briefly acknowledged by Mr. MArTINBAU, who con- 
cluded by saying he trusted “ that this Association 
will long be foremost in the theology of England, 
and that it will continue worthily to present the 
brightest and fullest fruit of Christianity in this 
country.” 

Sir Joun Bowrinc, in moving a resolution of 
welcome to Monsieur Coquerel, said: !n my recol- 
lections that name is associated with some of the 
brightest impressions of my earlier life. Jt is more 
than half a century since | was in the house of that 
distinguished woman, Helen Maria Williams - who 
has written some of the hymns whose melody 
vibrates in every religious heart. 1 found her sur- 
rounded by the descendants of many of those who 
had perished in the French Revolution, and by 
others who were still living. Of those individuals 
| believe there is scarcely one who has not passed 
away. There were then two young men, the 
nephews of Helen Maria Williams—Athanase and 
Charles Coquerel—who had already obtained some 
distinction, from the intellectual power and desire 
to advance the cause of civil and religious liberty. 
athanase Coquerel’s history may be known to 
some of you. J recollect him when he was first 
settled in the south of France, where he had 
gained general applause for eloquence —an ap- 
plause so widely extended that he was summoned 
to Amsterdam, where I heard him addressing 
attentive, I may say enraptured, audiences, and 
still carrying on the work that. was committed to 
his hands. His brother Charles, probably scarcely 
less distinguished than himself, did also his great 
work in the literary and political world. Of later 
years you know more of Athanase Coquerel. He 
was one of those who, in 1848, was elected a 
national representative. In the presence of his 
son I shall say little of him personally, except this, 
that he holds a great inheritance, and that if he 
walk as worthily as his father did, his children and 
his nation and the Christian world will reverence 
his name. (Applause.) ‘Sir, some reference has 
been made to the expectation that a Unitarian 
Church might be established in Paris. I should be 
very glad to hear from my rev. friend whether he 
indulges any reasonable hope that the authority of 
the Government will be obtained for the establish- 
ment of a Church on those broad and general 
principles which we advocate. 1 believe, like many 
other places in Europe, it will be very easy to 
gather round the Unitarian standard great num- 
bers of influential men and women. I observe the 
press, half emancipated as it is not only in France, 
but in Germany and Switzerland, and Spain, is 
already moving with us, and we find an extent of 
sympathy, and, I believe, some kind of co-opera- 
tion of which we have hitherto formed little idea. 

The Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, in seconding the motion, 
said: You have heard some facts from our old 
friend, Sir John Bowring, whose knowledge of the 
distinguished family of the Coquerels goes perhaps 
farther back than the knowledge of any one in 
this church; but I may claim a knowledge ex- 
tending back many years, for some of the members 
of that gifted family were correspondents of my 
late father, and amongst his papers 1 found many 
most interesting letters, especially from Charles 
Coquerel. Our friend has been called upon to 
perform a most important duty in his country, to 
suffer for his adherence to truth, and ho has gone 
through that trial in a way to redound to the 
honour of the cause with which he is identified. 
(Applause.) It is indeed a sorrowful thought that 
Protestants could be found who would offer any 
indignity to a man like him, but knowing, as some 
of us have the pleasure of doing, what the powers 
and eloquence of Mons. Athanase Coquerel are, | 
can scarcely blame M, Guizot and those who acted 
with him in that crusade for wishing to silence 
such a voice. But the folly of persecution was 
manifested in those proceedings. Although Mons, 
Coquerel had been silenced in Paris he had not 
been silenced, and could not be silenced, elsewhere, 
and he was summoned, north, south, east, and 
west, to perform important ecclesiastical duties in 
connection with the Liberal Protestant Churches 
in France. I feel that it is indeed a great privilege 
to-day that we can welcome such a friend. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. SHARPE mentioned that Monsieur Coquerel 
was of the family of the founder of Dr. Williams’s 
Library. M. Coquerel’s mother was a Miss 
Williams. 

‘The resolution having been cordially agreed to, 

Monsieur Coqupren addressed the meeting as 
follows :—Mr. Chairman, even if I had at my dis- 
posal your lan sin a more sufficient degree, I 
should be oyerheld at this moment by the feeling 


“y 


of your extreme kindness to me and by the still 
stronger feeling of gratitude for what my highly- 
valued and deeply-respected old friend sir John 
Bowring, and such a distinguished preacher of the 
Gospel as Mr. Aspland, and such a scholar as Mr. 
Sharpe, have just said about my family, about my 
father, my uncle, and that aunt, whom | remember, 
when I was a very small child, teaching me the 
English spelling-book. Iam sorry to say | have 
not profited by her lessons—at least, not so much 
as 1 should have liked; but one thing T have 
profited by, and that is the lessons which my 
father and uncle gave me, and the deep feeling of 
Liberal Christianity which I saw pervsding their 
hearts and their lives. 1 cannot accept the too- 
flattering words of the resolution that has been 
voted of hearty welcome by you; but though there 
is a great deal more than | deserve, I can accept it 
just as showing the sympathy that exists, and that 
must exist more and more, between | iberal 
Christians in this country and on the Continent, 
and especially in France. I accept it as an auspi- 
cious announcement of more intercourse between 
you and us—between those who fight the same 
combat in France as is fought in other parts of 
Kurope, and which you have been fighting nobly 
here for a long time, and with increasing success. 
‘erhaps you will excuse me if, to show the state 
of opinion in France on the subject of Unitarianism, 
( relate to you a few circumstances of quite recent 
oceurrence—not very important in themselves, but 
oerhaps suggestive of what the real state of things 
is. | hree weeksago |! preached in ! aris— not in such 
a handsome church as this, not in an edifice with 
zlorious stained glass,as | see here in those beautiful 
windows, but in aroom with a very ugly low ceiling, 
up three pair of stairs, and where the atmosphere 
was quite stifling, because the place was crowded. 
‘here | preached on the last words of the lord’s 
'rayer—in fact, it was the end of a series of sermons 
on that subject ; and when | came to these words, 
“ thine are the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever,” I said, what I suppose any 
preacher from this pulpit would ‘say, that it means 
that the kingdom and the power and the glory 
belong to God only—to God ¢lmighty, to God the 
Father only, and not to any other; and | said that 
this prayer was used in the Church when the 
mother of Christ, and Christ himself, had been 
made partners of that absolute deity that can belong 
only toone. A week afterwards I preached the 
same sermon at Havre, where | was delegated as a 
member of the committee and one of the vice- 
presidents of our old bible Society— which has 
existed more than half a century—to preach the 
annual sermon in behalf of that society, and, with- 
out changing the sermon or the text, | said the 
same things. When | had said those things the 
week before in Paris it was in a place where there 
were certainly no two persons, and perhaps not 
one, to think otherwise than | did; but at Havre 
there was one who did not approve it, and who 
wrote a pamphlet against me the next week. I 
do not mention this as of any importance; I 
think a grey-haired man as I am, and who has 
been in the foremost ranks because he was born 
there, and it was his duty to remain there—I 
think a grey-headed man like me can use the 
comparison which an old statesman in France 
used lately—“ Oh, I am an old umbrella, and J have 
received so many showers on my head that a 
drop more or less is nothing at all.” In the pam- 
phlet this was said against me :—“ Since he is no 
more a ‘Trinitarian, he ought not to preach in a 
lrinitarian church.” But the party who wrote 
that is completely mistaken. Not only am I “no 
more a Trinitarian,” but I never was. I never was 
brought up in that way ; and my father, to whose 
long labours Sir John Bowring paid tribute a mo- 
ment ago, never was a, Irinitarian, and Helen 
Williams, though I cannot answer for her first years, 
certainly was not in her last. There was a mistake 
about this, And another mistake was that of 
calling the Reformed Church in Havre the “ Trini- 
tarian Church.” The Reformed Church of France 
has no creed; all questions are open questions; and 
it may happen, and it does happen, that in some 
places where there are one, or two, or three ministers 
lrinitarians, and succeeding one another, the Church 
is by accident a Trinitarian Church, and it may hap- 
pen, also, that the reverse takes place. The two 
facts arenot rare, either the one or the other, and no 
one has a right to say of the pulpit of one of the 
Reformed Churches of France that it is Trinitarian. 
We have the right to preach in it one opinion or 
another. Now, when | was excluded from the pul- 
pit of a Church in Paris it was not on that question 
that the debate was brought. That was not specially 
the point. From what I heard from Mr. Beard just 
now it appears that here the question is not limited 
to that point only. I thinkthe great question is this, 
and on this we allagree—whether our conscience, our 
religious feeling, our religious wants, have a right to 
be what they are out of the pale of some dogmatic 
? ipa of whatever description it may be—! think 
the question is this, that we who believe there is only 
one God, and not two or three, or more than 
three, have a right to believe it, and IT said in our 
pulpit the cther day that I think I believe on that 


‘subject exactly what Christ himself taught and 


believed. I would rather be in harmony of opinion 
with him than be in harmony with the | rini- 
tarian theologians of the Koman Catholic Church, 
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or the Protestant Church, or any Church whatever. 
That question is not at all doubtful to me; but 
only a part of a wide system of religious liberty. 
And here I come to answer what Sir John Bowring 
did me the honour to ask a moment ago, as to 
whether I thought the Government in France 
would allow a Unitarian Church to be built and a 
Unitarian worship to be celebrated in Paris. I 
have not the slightest doubt on that point, and I 
more than hope, for I can give the proof. More 
than a year ago two young ministers of the 
Gospel and myself asked from the Government 
leave to proach. We are obliged to ask leave in 
France for many things which we ought to 
be able to do without any leave whatever. The 
persons who had power to give or to withhold 
leave, in this instance, were the Minister of the 
Interior and the Minister of Public Worship. 
They both gave it. We said in our letter asking 
for the permission that we were members of 
the Reformed Church of France; we did not 
give a creed of any sort. If we had given an 
answer to any question asked about our opinions 
they would have been heretical answers ; they would 
not have been Orthodox answers or Trinitarian 
answers, because those we cannot afford to give, 
and we thank God for it. There was nothing of 
that at all. The names were recognised as not 
being subversive names—the two ministers found 
that we were not going to speak on the subversion 
of the State or against the peace of the nation, 
and they gave us leave to preach. It is true that 
we are poor, that we have an ugly room to preach 
in, and that it is in a part of the town where there 
are no Protestants, or almost none. Thus, things 
are going on upon a very small scale, but I have 
no doubt that if a Unitarian Church were built in 
Paris, and Unitarian worship to be commenced in 
the English language, there would be no objection. 
I will answer this further by saying that I perfectly 
agree with Sir John when he says that in all reli- 
gious forms there are men in France at this 
moment who are quite awake to these two im- 
portant truths—first, that it is impossible to live 
and more impossible to bring up children without 
religion; and secondly, that it is impossible for 
thinking people to live, and more so to bring up 
their children in an orthodox form of church. 
They want, and they feel every day more and 
more that they want, free worship, freo teaching, 
free religious life. I should most likely astonish 
many of you if I mentioned the names of cele- 
brated writers who really have given proof of those 
dispositions and those feelings. In Paris, at this 
moment, and generally over the whole of the Con- 
tinent, there are a great number of foremost men, 
people who are in the vanguard of thought, who, 
if the gospel were preached to them with liberty, 
would come in and uphold religion in such a way 
with all their might; but they cannot do it in the 
way in which it is presented to them either by the 
Roman Catholic Church, or by Protestants, who I 
cannot help thinking are rather more than half 
Roman Catholics in reality. I end asI began, by 
thanking you heartily for your extremely kind 
welcome, and by saying that I accept it not only 
for myself, but also for that numerous set of men 
who work, who fight, and who suffer when 
necessary for our great common cause. (Loud 
applause.) It is in the name of many unknown 
friends that I accept your greatly too-flattering 
welcome. 

After a vote acknowledging the services of the 
Rey. J. J. Tayler in representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at the Unitarian 
Tercentenary festival, in’ Hungary, which was 
moved by Mr. Jamus Huywoop, and seconded by 
the Rev. Davrip Maerynts, both of whom referred 
very warmly to Mr. Tayler’s service to our churches, 
and expressed the very deep regret felt by all at 
Mr. Tayler’s absence through illness, the rest of 
the business was of the usual official character, 
election of officers, &c., and has been already 
sufficiently chronicled in our advertising columns. 


MEETING AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Tue proceedings of the anniversary were brought 
to a close by a collation at the Crystal Palace on 
the afternoon of the next day in the grand dining- 
room overlooking the gardens. The weather, 
which io the early morning had displayed some of 
the tempestuous character of the previous day, 
fortunately cleared up about noon, and assumed 
all the warmth and brightness of a true May day, 
which added very much to the enjoyment of the 
visit. The collation was attended by nearly five 
hundred guests—by far the Jargest number that 
has ever assembled on any of these interesting 
occasions. 

W. J. Lamport, Esq., of Liverpool, presided, 
supported on the right by M. Athanase Coquerel 
and the Rev. James Martineau, and on the left by 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. An 
extremely agreeable feature of the presen: collation 
wis the introduction of some admirable part- 
singing by a well-trained body of ladies and gen- 
tlemen under the lead of Mr. Charles Hill. After 
the President, in a few well-chosen phrases, bad 
proposed “Her Majesty the Queen,” and the 
time-honoured sentiment, “Civil and Religious 
Liberty all the World over,” had been re- 
sponded to by Sir John Bowring, 

The Rev, R. Spars, secretary, responded to the 


sentiment, “The British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association.” 

The Prusmxunt propesed “ Health, Happiness, 
and Long Life to the Preacher of the Anniversary 
Sermon.” (Loud applause.) At the meeting the 
day before, Mr. Beard reminded Mr. Martineau of 
the part he took in the Liverpool controversy. For 
his part he had the advantage of hearing every 
lecture which Mr. Martineau preached on that oc- 
casion, and he also had the advantage of hearing 
the first sermon which Mr. Martineau preached 
before the Unitarian Association. He possessed a 
copy of that sermon, and he looked upon it as one 
of the most valuable of his literary possessions. 

The Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, after acknowledging 
in suitable terms the extreme warmth of his recep- 
tion, said he would not endeavour to express the 
grateful sense he entertained of the kindness with 
which they had received his poor efforts in the 
pulpit the day before, and the deep interest with 
which he had attended to perform the part that 
had been assigned to him on the present occasion. 
It would seem as though the skies smiled upon their 
social meetings, but endeavoured, as it were, to 
drown their religious efforts. (Laughter.) He did 
not know whether that was a kind of reflection of 
the repute in which they were held by the world 
at large, which generally gave them credit for social 
worth and social excellence, but at the same time en- 
deavoured to pelt at their religion and to say they 
had none of it all, (Laughter.) He trusted that 
time and experience would correct that impression. 
For his part he looked with no despondency upon 
the present state of the world, and the present 
state of their own country, in relation not only to 
the propagation of their special opinions, but to the 
progress of liberal Christianity in whatever form 
and under whatever guise it might prefer to pre- 
sect itself. Whatseemed to him a most remarkable 
feature of the present day was the parallelism or 
simultaneousness of the same movements of mind 
in Europe and America, There was not a sect in 
this country that was undergoing a history and a 
struggle which had not its counterpart in a corres- 
ponding sect in America. The same with regard 
to the Continent of Europe. This appeared to 
him to be an indication that, in spite of the different 
external circumstances which surrounded us, and 
of the different history from which our churches 
were derived, there was a common movement of 
humanity towards that which would at last prove 
to be a unity of religion, a catholicity greater and 
nobler and more enduring than anything which 
bad dared to assume that noble name in the past 
ages of Christendom. He would now quit this 


topic, and propose this sentiment :—“‘The Free 


Churches of every land. May they have leaders as 
wise and fearless as the French Protestant Church 
has in M. Athanase Coquerel.” (Applause.) Whether 
the French Protestant Church any longer de- 
served that honourable name of a free Church 
might be doubtful. The very course of events 
which had brought M. Coquerel into such 
close communion and sympathy with themselves 
itself confirmed that doubt. Still, at the present 
instant, in its constitution, in its written basis, the 
French Protestant Church was a free church, if by 
a free church was meant a church that had com- 
mitted itself to no stereotyped creed, but which 
had left itself open to the natural development of 
time and experience. Long might M. Coquerel, 
whether the favoured or whether the unpopular, 
continue the representative of such a church. For 
bis part he was strongly in favour of the adherence 
of all liberal and noble-minded men who could do 
so with a clear conscience, to the church in which 
they had aright to be placed. He was decidedly 
against a hasty departure from that church as long 
as they had the least opportunity of fighting the 
battle of freedom within its range. 
not doubt that there was considerable probability 
that M. Coquerel and noble and high-minded 
coadjutors in that struggle, might be unable 
to continue it indefinitely within the limits 
of the Protestant Church; that they might be 
driven out and compelled to seek another home, 
to assume the attitude of Nonconformists in relation 
to the French Church, and to create a new church 
upon the soil of their country. Inconnection with 
this probability he remembered that a proposal had 
proceeded from our American brethren to join with 
the English Association in creating a Unitarian 
Church in Paris. He could not help doubting 
whether the proposal was really a wise one; 
whether it would be desirable that the Liberal 
Christianity which existed in Paris should be 
gathered round a centre which was a peculiarly 
English and American centre—round the centre of 
Unitarianism; and whether it was not an interfer- 
ence on their part with the natural development of 
the course of events which would take place if they 
abstained from stepping upon French ground, and 
left them to erect their own institutions in their 
own way. Now, he would ask plainly this question. 
Here was a great probability that, under the auspices 
of their distinguished friend—who had shown him- 
self, as a statesman, practically capable of construct- 
ing institutions, as well as of thinking out their bases 
and principles as a theologian—here was a great 
probability that he might have the power to create 
a church, upon whatever basis might approve itself 
to his conscience and the conscience of his friends. 
The ground was clear ; he could lay down any basis 


But we could 


that might be proper—there was nothing to pre- 
judge it; it was completely open to him to lay 
down the foundations of this new church. Then, 
what would they have him todo? Would they 
have him lay down that church on a dogmatic 
and doctrinal ground? Would they have him 
write down in a document tbe very theology 
which occupied his own mind, and embody 
that in a creed, and put it into trust deeds, and 
make it the basis upon which a new church should 
develope itself in France? (No, no.) He ventured 
to say that M. Coquerel himself would not accept 
that principle, but would at once repudiate it and 
scorn it. 1t would be, in fact, a complete self-con- 
demnation. For what had been the noble plea 
which he had urged within the Consistory of the 
French Protestant Church in Paris? It had been this: 
“ Your constitution is perfectly open ; you are ortho- 
dox—you are Trinitarian; we are not Trinitarian, 
and we have as much right to sit in this Consis- 
tory, to preach in these churches, and to conduct 
these institutions as you have: let us in to sifi 
side by side with you—we claim our place.” And 
when they were not permitted to have that place, 
it was coraplained of as an injustice. Would they 
have M. Coquerel himself create a new church upon 
the very same principle of exclusion and narrow- 
ness,—upon an exclusion that should be Unitarian 
instead of Trinitarian? Surely not. If, therefore, 
the opportunity were given actually to embody and 
perpetuate in a new Church in France the very 
type of theological opinion which seems to be the 
truest, and which occupies the foremost minds of 
that country, I say that opportunity would be de- 
zlined. Would you have him select some one 
favoured doctrine or principle which is more 
important than others, and say to those who enter 
this future church, “ You are perfectly free 
on all other subjects, but on this subject you 
shall make a declaration?” Would you say, 
“ You shall have private judgment upon nine- 
tenths of the articles, but upon the remaining 
one-tenth you shall have a public declaration ?” 
He maintained that that would be contrary 
to the principles of a free church, contrary 
to the arguments by which a free church had 
hitherto been effectually maintained. He trusted 
the time was coming when the old idea that had 
prevailed in our ancient churches, of certain 
essentials as the basis of an ecclesiastical com- 
munity which should be fixed and unchangeable, 
would rapidly pass away. He held that, although 
to each individual there were, and always must 
be, essentials of theology, those essentials were 
in their own nature variable, and relative both 
to the minds of the individual persons and to 
the mind of successive generations of Chr sten- 
dom. And this, he thought, was distinctly shown 
by the history of sects. What was laid down 
as an essential in one age was for the most 
part some principle which had been ignored and 
lost sight of, and the opposite of which had been 
tyrannically enforced and insisted upon, so that the 
conscience rebelled against the oppression and in- 
cubus that had been put upon it, and quitted 
the community to which it had hitherto been 
attached, and set up for itself some fresh prin- 
ciple. Thus, at a time when there was a cruel 
and monstrous preaching of the doctrine of 
eternal torment, those who were unable to bear 
a suffering of that kind supported a Church upon 
the ground of Universalism, and the Universalists 
based themselves upon that one doctrine in order to 
utter a protest against the most erying and miserable 
evil of theology in their time. So at a time of mere 
formalism, when sacerdotal principles and High 
Churchism were very prevalent, we had the doc- 
trine of the spiritual vindicated by the Quakers. So, 
in the same manner, their own body set up the 
doctrine of the unity of Godas their protest against 
the mischiefs of the doctrine of the Trinity. Time 
after time some one doctrine had been brought 
into prominence as a protest against the evils of 
the age. But when afew generations had passed 
away this prominence had ceased to exist; the evil 
to which it was opposed had passed away, and 
other evils had arisen, so that fresh protests were 
wanted. The old names and the interests which 
hag rallied round them had passed away and be- 
come comparatively flat, and the result was that it 
was impossible to maintain the sects upon their old 
basis. How was it in America at the present time? 
We found there was an inherent sympathy be- 
tween several of the different bodies of Jiberal 
Christians that exist there. The Universalists did 
not like to retain their Universalism apart; the 
Unitarians did not like to retain their Unitarianism 
apart; and the Christians did not like to retain 
their form of Christianity apart; and they were 
gradually tending towards one another. But the 
great difficulty was they did not know what to do 


with their old names. Ifthe names were put aside — 


3 


they would gladly join in one body, and instead o1 

tbree weak churches they would be one Sned’ 
expression of an approach to Christian et ad 
unhappily, the liberal Protestants of the French 
Protestant Church should quit the ecclesiastical 
connection in which they had been born, and 
should be obliged to set up a church for them- 
selves, he trusted it would be really a free church 
—a church left to its natural sympathies, and to 
the gradual ant oe Nee ee its own 
opinions, according as fresh light might come. in 

from age to age. He believed the thane wa coming 
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when the liberal Christians of Europe would have 
to fight a battle more serious and more difficult 
than any to which they had yet applied themselves. 
(Hear, hear.) Everywhere we saw that their posi- 
tion was threatened by opposite forces. On one 
hand, we saw a rapid and large development of 
pure materialism and secularism, which attempted 
to deal with human life with a total omission of reli- 
gion. On the other hand, as if to oppose this, we 
saw the claims of priesthood and sacerdotalism, in 
the Catholic Church the ultramontane tendency, and 
a poor and wretched mockery of the same in the 
Anglican Church. These forces would close their 
ranks, and would endeavour to destroy whatever lay 
between them. The time was come when liberal 
Christians should forget their divisions and separa- 
tions, and unite in every civilised country of the 
world, without stipulating for the particular terms 
to which each special ecclesiastical connection was 
historically attached; that they should join together 
and use their best possible light in order to drive 
back the opposite hosts of darkness that environed 
them. (Applause.) 

M. CoqueretL, who was received with a great deal 
of cheering, said he must disclaim the title of leader 
which was attributed to him in the reso.ution. He 
was but one among others who, in their hearts and 
consciences, held the same views on religion that he 
did ; but be had the advantage of being the person 
upon whom the first blow had fallen, though there 
were others who equally deserved it. He quite 
agreed with what Mr. Martineau had said about 
churches having their development like plants, or 
like organic bodies. The church to which he be- 
longed, the Reformed Church of France, had its his- 
tory. It was at the beginning essentially Calvinistic; 
but Calvinism was never the name the church 
assumed—it called itself the Reformed Church. He 
liked that name, because he thought reform was a 
thing that could not be done all at once. (Hear.) 
He thought a Reformed,Church was a church that 
was to be reformed more and more. (Applause.) He 
and his friends were working for the reform of the 
church in which they were born ; they were doing 
their duty to her, and were the real and legitimate 
sons and successors of those who founded that 
chureh, The Christian religion itself was but the 
reform of another religion that went before it, the 
Jewish religion. In the destinies of humanity, all 
forms of religion bad some portion of truth in 
them. There never was a perfect religion in the 
world, and never would be, because religion was 
the adoration of man, who was imperfect. But, 
at the same time, all forms of religion were 
capable of higher development, and it was the 
duty of good men to try and perfect the church 
they were born in. After the Reformed Church 
of France had undergone long persecutions, and 
had begun to put on new life at the end of the last 
century, she found that she had Jost her creed; 
and when, in 1787, Louis XVI. gave Protestants 
the civil rights they had lost, they began immedi- 
ately to take religious rights. But they did not 
at the same time revive their old creed,—it was 
forgotten, and remained forgotten; and from 
that time to the present they had had nothing 
of the kind in their church, They were a free 
church in that sense. Afterwards this happened, 
and here he was going to make an accusa- 
tion against England. When peace was estab- 
lished in 1815 a number of well-meaning, pious 
Englishmen came over to visit the Continent, It 
was quite a treat to them, for they had not been 
over for a long time—(laughter) ; they came over 
with a feeling of pity for the poor Frenchmen, who 
had been a revolutionary people, and had com- 
mitted the great sin of beheading a king, though 
they were not the first in history who had committed 
that sin. (Laughter.) It was then generally ad- 
mitted that they were all unbelievers, and the well- 
meaning, pious people he spoke of took a great 
deal of trouble to revive religion in France. They, 
however, thought the darkest and driest Calvinism 
the only legal form of Protestantism, and they got 
up a revival. But a revival was a good thing 
with a mixture of bad elementsin it; and that was 
the case in France. The English who got up that 
revival did some good, but they also did a great 
deal of harm. They divided the people; they made 
many well-meaning, pious, but uninstructed people 
believe that there had been a great falling-off from 
religious truth. It was not so, but the conse- 
quence was that the church was divided into two 
parts, and it remained so to the present day. He 
considered that be was a successor of the old 
Protestantism of France. Not thatit was the same 
thet it was at first, because there was the same 
difference between them that there is between the 
acorn and the oak. The scorn had become an 
oak; the legitimate natural change had come ; 
and the Reformed Church of France was more 
‘a Reformed Church than she was at the begin- 
ning of her career, and she more deserved the 
name. That was the natural course of events 3 but 
by an artificial movement backwards the English 
brought many of his countrymen to think that 
they were infidels and unbelievers, unfaithful to 
the faith of their fathers. So there came a violent 
reaction, and that reaction had been ecquiring 
Strength; and he thought now it had done its 
worst and was beginning to outlive itself. But 
he must say that the English of different denomi- 


nations had hat a great part in what had 
happened among Protestants in France during 
the last thirty or forty years. The Calvinists, 
the orthodox party, had felt themselves supported 
by their English friends, and they claimed 
to be the only Protestants in France. But 
there were some in the Church who said all the 
English were not with them, and they pointed to 
the Unitarians as a proof that there was a feeling 
of Liberal Christianity prevailing in England which 
the Calvinistic party did not represent. Now, 
between the Unitarians and himself what was 
there? A name. He would not say there was 
nothing inaname, The name of Unitarian he liked 
and respected. As he said the day before, the Uwit- 
arians of England were the vanguard fighting in the 
battle of religious liberty, und their name deserved 
to be held in honour and esteem. (Applause.) But 
as Mr. Martineau had said, the reformed members 
ofthe Church of Franee must not take even such a 
respectable historical neme as theirs; they must 
preserve the name of Reformed Church, which 
to them was as comprehensive as the other. They 
were, in truth, Unitarians. When he heard Mr. 
Martineau preach, when he heard the prayers 
and songs, when he heard what had been saia in that 
room, he felt quite at home with them—(applause) ; 
he might say he and bis friends were flesh of their 
flesh and bone of their bone. (Applause.) What they 
had to do, then, in the present phase of the struggle 
was to try to reform their own Church more com- 
pletely, to make that Church, which was free, 
which had no creed, acknowledge the fact, and 
oblige her, not only to receive them as members 
and pastors, but to renounce the pretended right 
of excluding them. (Applause.) When the Con- 
sistory of Paris, by the mouth of its most illustri- 
ous member, M. Guizot, officially asked him to 
found a Church out of the pale of theirs, he 
said he should not. Why? Because he never 
took the advice of afoe. (Applause.) His meaning 
was this—that he intended to’ remain in the 
Church of his fathers in which he was born; 
it was his house as much as it was M. Guizot’s; 
and more, because he considered he was more 
faithful to the principles of the Reformed Church. 
(Applause.) If he were to think of founding a 
Dissenting Church, he should be a deserter from 
a position he had no right to desert. But if he 
were obliged to choose between having a separate 
eburch and renouncing the rights of conscience 
and the liberty of conscience, then he and bis 
friends would certainly prefer to found a separate 
Church. In a Jarge town like Paris that was 
not difficult to do; but there were a great number 
of Protestant Churches in all sorts of places, 
where the dividing of a smalleommunity into two 
churches would be en act of imprudence, which 
they must not commit if they could help it. Be- 
sides, there would be other difficulties in the situ- 
ation which French Protestants occupied in their 
own country which they must avoid. But if he 
were going to found a new Church, he would not 
ask anybody to accept a creed of his. To impose a 
creed upon another was not right, it was a tyranny. 
There was an old saying, that if three orthodox 
Protestants met on a desert island, the first thing 
they would do would be this: one of them would 
find in his pocket a creed, and he would try 
to persuade the second to oblige the third to 
accept it. (Loud laughter.) He would not do any- 
thing of that kind. (Applause.) He Joved religious 
liberty so much that he not only loved the liberty 
which he wanted himself, but he loved the liberty 
which his neighbour wanted. (Applause.) Such 
being the state of things, he thought they were per- 
fectly agreed as to what was their duty in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the Church of France. They 
must keep where they were as long as they could; 
and, if they were obliged one day to leave the pale of 
the Church and found another, then they must not 
give anybody the right to accuse them of being 
tyrants, just as they were now complaining of 
others being tyrants towards them. He knew 
of only one test which could distinguish one 
Christian from another, and that was bis own 
declaration. He would leave everybody to believe 
what they could, not what they would. When 
a man came and said he was a brother, 
and he was a Christian, he had not a second 
question to askhim, (Applause.) Hewould say to 
him, “ You will live in liberty with free Christians, I 
accept you; perhaps you may be mistaken on such 
points, and perhaps I may be.” He was no Pope, 
and he should not like to beone. (Applause.) He 
had to accuse himself of not having accepted sooner 
tte kind invitations he had received from their 
body. He had duties which did not permit him to 
do so. But now, it was a great joy to bim to have 
met them and to have taken part in their services. 
He should return to France with the very strong 
wish to promote between liberal Christians in this 
country and liberal Christians in France more 
intercourse than had hitberto existed. Their 
opponents in both countries knew very well how 
to help one another against them. They had 
done so for half a century, an¢é would continue 
to do so. Therefore they, the friends of reli- 


gious liberty, must cling together; they must | 


love one another, they must help one another, they 
must live in real Christian community together. 
That was to him a token and augury of suc- 
cess for the future. He was not afraid of 
the future. He thought Mr. Martineau wa; 


rgbt when he said they had befure them a 
very great struggle. But what struggle was it? 
The question was whether a man could live without 
God and without religion, or whether he was 
obliged to believe anything that had been de- 
creed by the Roman Catboli¢ Church in other 
times, He could not believe, he would not be- 
lieve, that the human mind would return so far 
backward, fall so low, as to accept all the absurd 
and contradictory things that had been decreed at 
one time or another by some authority who 
had no right to do anything of the kind. As 
to living without God, living without re- 
ligion, he defied the human mind to do 
that. It was impossible, it was against our own 
nature; for as soon as people had decreed that 
there was no God, there were many who, with 
their hands on their hearts, exclaimed, “I feel 
him there!” It was impossible for man to destroy 
the religious feeling which the Almighty had given 
him. We could deny it, we could forget it, we 
could make our way of living so false that we 
should not recognise the feeling in ourselves; but 
if we had it not, it would reappear in our children. 
It was impossible for any length of time to make 
human society live on the principle of no religion 
whatever. Then, what was in the way? Why did 
notali men come to those who professed Christianity ? 
It was because creeds, orthodoxy, dogmas, doctrines, 
were in the way? Many people said they would 
not believe in God because they were afraid of 
the creeds, dogmas, orthodoxy, and doctrines, 
which their consciences could not accept; and 
they thought they cut the tree by the root by 
denying religion and God. They were mistaken, 
and they would one day find, though they de- 
nounced everything appertaining to religion, that 
religion was living in their souls and in the souls 
of their children. The works of God we could not 
destroy; we could spoil them, but we could not 
destroy them. He was not afrsid of what dog- 
matism, creeds, and intolerance could do, because. 
he thought those things had had their time. They: 
did not answer to the state of public opiniom in 
this country, andin coming times. Very often he- 
thought of that saying, they knew by whom, “Let - 
the dead bury their dead.” He was quite certain 
that intolerance, dogmatism, and creeds were 
dead; they seemed to be living, but they were 
not. They were things of another age; they 
belonged to the past; they had nothing to do 
with the future, and in the present they dwindled 
to nothing. Thus we should not be afraid of them. 
And if liberal Christians were not the most numer- 
ous they were the men of the future. They had 
before them what they had not behind, the enlarge- 
ment of the public mind, with the religicus feeling 
becoming everywhere more alive and more free. 
They had before them what was necessary to the 
human mind, what mankind could not live without 
—God and liberty. God, because they were His 
cbildren, and they could not Jive without their 
Father ; they came from Him and would return to 
Him; and liberty, because it was not: possible 
to go to Him by any other way. They wanted 
liberty because they wanted to go to God, 
because they wanted to go to everything that was 
good and true. The cause of true religion and 


‘true liberty were one; and if they were but faith- 


ful to their cause, under whatever name they might 
fight, under whatever flag they might unfurl, they 
were quite certain that the world would hereafter 
belong to their cause. (Loud applause.) 

The Rev. CHartes BuarD proposed “The House 
of Commons,” coupling with the toast the 
name of the Lord Mayor, M.P. for Lambeth. In 
the course of a most eloquent speech, he paid a 
warm tribute to the personal characters of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone, and rejoiced in their 
advent to power as marking a new era in the 
history of the government of this country. Refer- 
ring to the Lord Mayor, he said that “he was 
entitled to their gratitude for the way in which, on 
the bench at Guildhall, he had thrown the weight 
of his magisterial authority on the side of commer- 
cial honesty.” (Applause.) 

The Lorp Mayor was received with great ap- 
plause, and it is gratifying to find that although 
almost overwhelmed with the duties of bis office, 
and those of a member of Parliament, he at least of 
our twenty Unitarian M.P.’s is willing to testify his 
interest in the Association by coming to its meetings. 

In response to the toast of “A Free Press,” 

The Rev. P. W. Craypen called attention to our 
denominational press, paying a very warm tribute 
to its value, specifying the Znquirer, Herald, and 
Theological Review, which he earnestly commended 
to the increased support they merited. 

With the exception of Mr. Martineau and M. 
Coquerel, whom everyone wou'd gladly have heard 
at even greater length, the speakers generally made 
their addresses as brief as they were spirited and 
interesting, so that when the meeting closed, which 
it did about seven o’clock, the tables did not present. 
the empty appearance that bas hitherto character- 
ised these gatherings at the later part of the 
proceedings. 


Srannincton.—On Sunday last the school ser- 
mons were preached by the Rey. C. C. Coe, 
of Leicester. There were good congregations both 
afternoon and evening Two very appropriate 
discourses were followed by collections, which 
realised the sum of £13. 18s. 1d. 
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THE LONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY, 

Tue annual meeting of the society was held at its 
accustomed resort, Radley’s Hotel, on Wednesday, 
under the presidency of JAmus YAtus, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. The meeting was fairly but not numerously 
atteaded. In the absence of the Treasurer (the 
Lord Mayor), his brother, Mr. ALFrrp LawRENcz, 
read his report, from which it appeared that the 
balance due to the treasurer on the society’s 
account at the end of last year, of about £70, had 
been reduced to between £20 and £30, but that the 
Lay Preachers’ Union, which began the year with 
a balance on the wrong side of about £50, and with 
an annual income of £12. 7s., had increased their 
indebtedness to more than £200. 

Dr. Davison read tha committee’s report, which 
narrated the various attempts to found congrega- 
tions at Stratford, Woolwich, Walworth-road, Mile 
End, Clerkenwell, Forest Hill, Hoxton, and Roman- 
road, Islington, and the varying success which 
attended those efforts. 

At Stratford, the new chapel would probably be 
opened in the summer, and, it was hoped, free of debt. 

At Woolwich, a station had been lately opened, the ex- 
pense of which was estimated at about £46 a year, half 
of which amount it was expected would be defrayed by 
its congregation. : 

The lease of the Chapel in the Walworth-road had been 
renewed for another three years. The doctrines preached 
there had, it appeared, already exercised some influence 
over the neighbourhood, ; 

At the Hast End, one portion of the congregation re- 
mained in the society’s mission-rooms at 245, Mile-end- 
road ; another section mest at present at Cottage-grove, 
Bow-road, but talk of building a chapel on Stepney-green. 
A series of Sunday evening discourses in connection with 
the Mile-end congregation had been delivered by the Rey. 
J. K. Applebee, in a large hall engea for the purpose, 
at which as many as 200 persons had been present, 

In Clerkenwell, where the society had for a long time 
supported a mission station at Plummer’s-place, the use 
of an excellent meeting-house, belonging to the Free- 
thinking Christians, had been obtained on Tuesday even- 
ings at the mission station. Its school work, week 
evening lectures, &c., were still carried on; while the 
Sunday evening services were held in the chapel. 

From Forest-hill itis reported that the congregation is 
growing but slowly. Special reference was made to the 
services of Mr, 8. 8, Tayler in connection with this church; 
and it was noticed that all the current expenses of the 
worship are defrayed by the members of the congrega- 
tion themselves. 

At Hoxton a small cottage service was held. Here the 
members who meet had organised themselves into a 
church, and had appoiated officers. A course of lectures 
had also been delivered at Roman-road, Islington, and 
interesting discussions had been held at the close of these 
lectures. 

During the past winter upwards of two hundred lec- 
tures had been delivered at the various stations on about 
seventy subjects, embracing all the more important 
points of Unitarian belief. 

During the year, also, the work of the Ladies’ Visit- 
ing Society had been carried on according to the scheme 
finally adopted. It wasrequested that country ministers 
would keep the secretary informed of any changes of 
residence which might bring families to London, and 
would press upon members of their congregations who 
might come to London, especially the young, the im- 
portance and desirability of attaching uhemselves to some 
one of our metropolitan churches. 

References were also made to the printing and circu- 
lation of upwards of one hundred thousand leaflets, 
setting forth the main doctrines of Unitarianism, which 
had beén found to be very useful. 

The Rev. R. SprARS read the report of the Lay 
Preachers’ Union, going somewhat more into detail 
as to the actual working of the various stations, 
from which it appeared that at Walworth there 
was an attendance which varied between 20 and 
40, at Hoxton about 17, at Forest Hillfrom 7 to 30, 
and at Woolwich about 12. As to the other mission 
stations no numbers were given, and, says our cor- 
respondent, it would have been instructive to have 
heard how many of those who contributed to the 
average attendance consisted of members of our 
other London congregations, and how many might 
be considered the actual local congregation. 

The adoption of the report was moved by the 
Rev. D. Macinnis, and seconded by Mr. Hanps, of 
York. Just as the chairman was about to put the 
motion to the meeting, Mr. R. Bartram wished to 
ask what chance of ultimate success there was with 
respect to these stations. They had begun the year 
with a debt of £50, which they had since increased 
to over £200, and this was by no means a Satisfactory 
state of things. He must say that the statements 
made in the report differed materially from those 
made to him by private individuals, who were 
acquainted with the working of the Union more than 
he way. He thought it absurd to go on opening a 
number of little places here and there, some in 
close proximity to handsome orthodox churches 
and chapels, with which they could not hope to 
compete. He hoped they should have a puarantes 
that there would be no continuance of this ap- 
parently reckless and extravagant expenditure. A 
warm discussion followed. The Rev. T. L. MarsHAth 
and Mr. F, Nerrirrorp protested against the policy 
of starting a number of little missions, ani the 
Rev. J. C. Srrentr, who said he had established a 
goodly number of congregations in connection with 
the Manchester District Unitarian Association, 
urged that, according to the rule of that society, 
after six months each congregation should be 
imperatively required to pay its Own expenses, 
Mr. Warter and Mr. James Puitxips introduced 
complaints of the treatment the Stepney congrega- 
tions had received from the society, the latter 
going into personal matters which the Chairman 
at once stopped, 


The course pursued by the society was de- 
fended by the Rev. R. Spears. He reminded 
the meeting that the Union had only been estab- 
lished three years. Many churches throughout 
the country had not succeeded better than the lay 
preaching stations, even after 15 or 20 years of toil. 
They did not aim to build up large congregations, 
but to bind together in different parts of London 
men and women holding Unitarian views. ‘The 
station at Stamford-straet had been eminently 
successful, although it was in close proximity to 
many handsome churches and chapels. That at 
Forest Hill had during the past year paid its own 
expenses. Their efforts at Walworth had been 
successful. Clerkenwell had had a mission estab- 
lished for some time, and good was expected to be 
done in that neighbourhood, as a new room had just 
been opened. At Hoxton there wa3 merely a place 
where 17 or 20 people met for worship, who would 
not attend any church. Surely it could not be 
desired that such a place should be closed. 

The chair having been taken by J. Hart, E=q., 
J. Yarrs, Esq, having to leave the meeting, the 
resolution for the adoption of the report was at 
last unanimously agreed to. 

The Rev. E. Kutt, proposed, “ That this meeting 
rejoices to hear of the missionary efforts which are 
in progress in different parts of the country, and 
pledges its sympathy with all who are labouring 
to diffuse the doctrines of Unitarian Christi- 
anity everywhere.” In doing so, he said he had 
been more or less a missionary ever since he 
entered the ministry. As a proof of how an 
apparent failure might ultimately result in success 
he instanced the case of Southampton. After the 
congregation had been established there for two or 
three years, the few members felt quite dis- 
heartened, and wrote the secretary of the Southern 
Unitarian Society to say that they wished to put an 
end to the mission. When he (Mr. Ke'l) received 
the letter, instead of submitting it to the com- 
mittee, he put it in the fire. (Laughter.) Not- 
withstanding such an unpromising beginning, the 
congregation there had turned out to be one of the 
most successful in the South of England, and was 
at present in a more flourishing state than ever 
before. He would recommend young ministers 
above all things to be their own missionaries to the 
poor, and not to trust that part of their work to 
anybody else. 

Mr. SHARPE seconded the resolution. He said 
that to measure the success of a mission by its 
ability to support itself and pay its own expenses 
was equivalent to saying that the richer members 
of the Unitarian body were not to establish places 
of worship for their poorer brethren. He, how- 
ever, thought it was one of the misfortunes of 
society in the present day that the rich herded to- 
gether and built handsome chapels and engaged 
able ministers, while the poor were unable to enjoy 
these benefits. 

The Rev. H. Witt1AMSON said he had found in 
his district that the intelligent working men, who 
had no social advantages to sacrifice by accepting 
what was called heresy, were ready and willing to 
adopt Unitarian principles. The work in Dundee 
was commenced only three years. ago, but already 
the congregation numbered over one hundred; 
which, besides paying their own local expenses, had 
contributed fifty pounds towards the Scottish Uni- 
tarian Association, (Applause.) Undoubtedly much 
of the success was owing to the fact that the people 
of Scotland had got tired of the popular theology. 
The penny paper had ousted the old standards of 
divinity, and now instead of sitting round their 
fires discussing the relative merits of John Calvin 
and Arminius, the people talked about the char- 
acter and dispositions of such men as John Bright 
and Mr. Disraeli. The Unitarian cause stood in 
relation to theology precisely where the Liberal 
cause stood in relation to politics, and those who 
adopted Liberal views were very likely to be open 
to the influences of Unitarianism. Perhaps one 
error which ministers made was to deal too much 
with the abstract. Of course it was desirable to 
have men who could map out the great lines of 
thought, but it was necessary that there should be 
men willing to do the sledge-hammer work—t) go 
among the poor, and uneducated, and degraded, 
and show them that there was a better thought 
about God, a better hope about heaven, a better 
sense of relationship to one another, than that 
which orthodox theology had crammed into their 
minds. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. C, Srrerrt said, five years ago there 
were, between the banks of the Tees and the banks 
of the Wansbeck—a distance of some hundred and 
twenty miles from north to south, and between 
the coast on the west and the coast on the east, a 
distance of some sixty or seventy miles—only two 
Unitarion ministers at work. At present, partly 
through the efforts which he and his fellow- 
labourers had made, but largely through the gener- 
ous and munificent aid of the British and Foreign 
Assocation, there were six ministers employed in 
the district, four of whom have settled congrega- 
tions. The workin Choppington had attracted a 
wonderful amount of attention, and become a sort 
of beacon throughout the whole dis'rict. Men came 
trooping in from all parts, some of them walking as 
much as twenty milesin the day in order to attend 
the services, and then going back to their own dis- 

cts, eager and most anxious to have similar 


services there. One result had been that in at least 
one half of the pulpits from Newcastle to Morpeth 
a distance of twenty miles in one direction, an 

thirty or forty in another, within the last few 
months a crusade has been preached against Unit- 
ariapism., it could not be said that the people 
there were indifferent to Unitarian views. They 
either loved them with an intense and burning 
love, or they hated them with a deep and bitter 
hate. Ultimately amid the contention of opinions, 
truth must gain the victory, and the cause of 
Unitarian Christianity win its way. (Applause.) 
Some four months ago the Rev. Thomas Leyland 
weat there as a missionary. He at once set him- 
self earnestly to work and sought out the most 
likely places in which to begin to preach, Among 
other places he visited Blyth, with a population of 
about ten thousand people. He had great diffi- 
culty in obtaining a room there in which to hold 
meetings, for the main room of the place, which 
had ample provision for public speaking, was closed 
against him by the trust itself, which forbade the 
preaching of any opinions there other than those 
which were preached in the neighbourhood when 
the room was first built. However, he at last ob- 
tained a room and arranged for a course of six 
lectures. Discussion was permitted after each 
lecture, and Methodist ministers, doctors, lawyers, 
and Jay preachers in abundance attended to break 
a lance with the representative of Unitarian 
Christianity. Mr. Leyland, however, not only held 
his own, but created such a good impression that a 
great excitement was caused in the neighbour- 
hood. Last week, when he (Mr. Street) was 
setting out for London, a letter reached him from 
a Methodist New Connexion minister, stating that 
it was his intention on Friday Jast to deliver a 
lecture in the Central Hall, Blyth, to prove 
that Unitarianism was not Christianity, and in- 
viting him to be present to take part in the 
discussion. He (Mr. Street) sent the letter 
to Mr. Leyland, hoping he would attend the 
meeting, He did so: six hundred orseven hundred 
persons were present. The Lecturer spoke for 
upwards of an hour, after which Mr. Leyland had 
ten minutes to reply, and then the lecturer ten 
minutes more, and so on. At the close of the meet- 
ing numbers of people who before had been utterly 
hostile to Unitarian Christianity expressed their 
deep and earnest interest in it, and at the service 
in Blyth on Sunday afternoon, the Methodist 
minister was present, and expressed very consider- 
able agreement with the major part of the address 
which Mr. Leyland had delivered. 

The Rev. G. Rrpx (of Chorley) said not one of 
the congregations in East Lancashire had been 
formed without some crisis happening as dis-~ 
heartening as anything connected with the efforts 
of the London District Association. ; 

The Rev. C. H. A. Datu gave an encouraging 
account of the prosgects of his mission in Calcutta. 
He now found himself with double the means he 
had before, so far ‘as money and men were con- 
cerned. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Rev. Luonarp Hunces (formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest) proposed the next resolution, 
recognising the voluntary services of the members 
of the Lay Preaching Union, and the importance 
of the work in which they are engaged. He said, 
nowhere on the Continent was there any such 
thing as a lay preaching union. In Germany it 
would be Jooked upon as the greatest presumption 
for any man not an ordained minister to stand up 
and preach before the people; and, in fact, the 
law would not permit any one to do s0. It was 
almost more necessary for an Unitarian minister to 
be an educated man than for a minister of an 
orthodox creed; because in the latter case doctrine 
is more sharply defined, whereas in the former the 
indefiniteness of the doctrine rendered personal 
study and personal conviction absolutely essential, 
He had, however, frequently been astonished to 
find laymen so well informed both in England and 
the United States. On the Continent it was a very 
rare thing to find a theologian who was not a 
minister. Ultimately the motion for the adoption 
of the report was agreed to. . 

The other resolutions were of the usual formal 
and grateful character, the speakers being the 
Revs. R. B. Maclellan, R. Shelley, F. R. Young, A. 
N. Blatchford, and M. C. Gascoigne, and Messrs. 8. 
S. Tayler and W. N. Green. vay 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


Tux annual breakfast of this Association was held 
on Thursday morning, the 20th instant, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen-street. — st 
congratulate the committee on their hi 
tained so suitable a place of meetin, 
ance was very good. 

In opening the proceeding, 
H. E. Dowson) said he unders 
was about*to read a report W 
rather a gloomy view of the pre 
Sunday schocls. He was him 


ad se th 
Passing on to one or two conditions which 
Sunday-schools inefficient, the first was 
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them very often with a very vague idea of their 
purpose. They saw persons coming into the school 
on Sunday morning, sitting down in the middle of 
their class, not to conduct that class through 
any specific course of instruction, but very often 
not knowing when they entered the room what 
would be the character of the instruction given. 
The result was what was very prevalent ; the 
teacherin weariness sitting on bis chair, the scholars 
in weariness reading around. That kind of teaching 
was absolutely useless; it created no interest, and 
the necessary result was that the attendance at 
the schools was exceedingly irregular on the part 
both of scholar and teacher. The consequence of 
course was just this—that every Sunday, except 
in some rare cases where such things did not 
occur, classes were without teachers, disturbing 
the rest of the school, or else the elder scholars had 
to be abstracted from the senior class, thus being 
prematurely moved from the scholar’s bench to the 
teacher’s chair. That, he feared, was very true 
with regard to the majority of Sunday-schools; but, 
notwithstanding all that, they observed in them 
that which was beyond all praise—the union of 
class with class in beneficient activity; they 
observed there the chief means of laying hold 
upon the poor and entering their homes with 
religious influence; and, above all, here was the 
nursery of their churches, without which the 
churches would expire and disappear. His aim was 
not to discourage, but to point to some sources of 
encouragement. He had referred to the teachers 
coming to the school Sunday after Sunday with 
but a vague idea of what they came for. Now, if 
they could alter that condition, could gain a dis- 
tinct notion of what Sunday-school work was, and 
could organise Sunday schools up to that distinct 
notion, they would have removed this chief cause 
of inefficiency. He might be asked had they the 
slightest reason to expect a change. He thought 
there was, Sunday-schools are passing through a 
state of transition. They did not seem to have 
made up their m’nds whether their Sunday-schools 
were supplementary to their day-schools in the 
sense of teaching lessons which they had failed to 
give or of reaching children whom they had failed 
to reach, and until they made up their minds 
which of these two functions was theirs they were 
acting at cross purposes and would do nothing well. 
Was there any reason to hopa they would be 
able to make up their minds on this very 
serious and difficult question? The facts surround- 
ing them would speedily assist them, and to a 
certain extent were already assisting them to make 
up their minds. Although education in this 
country was at present far from satisfactory, 
although it was very deficient it was much less 
deficient than heretofore, and therefore he believed 
their function increasingly was a religious function. 
feerisuee.) He might be too sanguine in looking 
orward toa time when none of the children would 
come into Sunday-schools in need of secular 
instruction, but the movement in favour of 
national education had taken a vast stride, and the 
people began to see that education was not only a 
moral but a political necessity, and were deter- 
mained now that the power was in their own hands 
to sweep away that wretched religious difficulty 
which stood in the path, and obstructed the 
cation of their children. (Applause.) He 
thanked God that that religious difficulty was a 
ure myth, and the people knew it. It was a 
difficulty, not of the parents or the children, but of 
the parsons—(hear, hear)—who regarded education 
as a matter in which they were patrons, and gave 
as charity what was the people’s right, and the 
people now were determined to ask for their 
rights, and to get them for themselves; and it was 
inevitable from the means which would be 
employed to obtain the end that the education 
would be a secular one. The consequence would 
be that whilst Sunday-schools would no longer be 
required to give the secular instruction, they 
would be required as never before, to give the 
religious instruction which had escaped from those 
schools. It was consequently not with discourage- 
ment that he looked forward to the future of 
Sunday-schools, ‘ 

Mr. F. Nerrierorp read the treasurer’s report, 
which showed a balance in hand of about £90. 

Mr. Wang, who said he did not confess to the 
impeachment of the chairman that he was go'ng 
to read a gloomy report, read the committee’s 
report. 

The report stated that for some years the com- 
mittee have endeavoured to bring forward pro- 
minently the fact that, whilst the number of echools 
and the number of scholars on the books continue 
to increase, the average morning and afternoon 
attendances do not show a corresponding improve- 
ment. Last year’s returns showed that there was 
a great step in advance of the four preceding years, 
though the ground lost since 1863 was not recovered. 
In that year there were 151 schools, with a total of 
19,791 scholars ; average attendance in the morning 

per cent.,in the afternoon 78 per cent. Last 

r there were 181 schools, with 22,142 scholars; 

their average attendance reached only 61 per 

in the morning, and 73 in the evening, indi- 

Cating a fallirg off in five years of 6 per cent. in the 

Morning, and 6 per cent. in the afternoon. This 
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reported; but the average attendance in the morn- 
ing is 59 per cent., and in the afternoon 71 per cent. ; 
a falling off as compared with last year of 2 per 
cent. on both parts of the day. There averages 
contrast rather favourably than otherwise with 
those of other Associations, both among Churchmen 
and Dissenters, which report this year that “the 
sverage morning attendance in the London schools 
is still going down.” Of our London schools Port- 
land-street has gradually worked its way to the 
first place, and the school of the Free Christian 
Church, Kentish-town, has been added to the list. 
Walworth school has again been discontinued. In 
the country schools the percentage is but 60 in the 
morning, and 72 in the afternoon, against 62 and 74 
per cent. attendance of last year. Both the Man- 
chester District and the North Midland Associations 
show a slight diminution in the average attendance, 
and the same may be said of several of the schools 
belonging to the West Riding and also of this 
Association, 

The totals for the present year, as shown by 
returns from 185 schools, are 22,381 on the books, 
with an attendance of 12,571 in the morning, and 
15,455 in the afternoon, with 3,511 teachers, As 
compared with last year this shows an increase of 
five schools, 239 scholars, and 31 teachers, but a 
decrease in morning attendance of 330, and after- 
noon 368. Most of the schools have libraries, 
savings’ banks, sick and clothing funds attached 
to them, some having bands of hope, and a few 
bands of faith. The finances of the Association 
are in a healthy condition; the sales of books con- 
tinue to be the same. Another volume has been 
added to the list of publications, “Lessons in 
Religion,” by Miss Gillies. The committee have 
also accepted the copyright of “Outline Lessons 
on the Life of Christ,” by the Rev. Brooke Her 
ford. Reference was made to the attendance of 
Messrs. Bartram and Wade as a deputation to the 
Manchester District and North Midland Associations 
at their annual meetings this year. The “Sunday- 
school Penny Magazine” has attained a much larger 
circulation. In conclusion, the report expressed no 
alarm at the present state of the Sunday-schools, 
nor do they despair of their future. 

The Rev. James Martineau moved the first re- 
solution :—“ That the report of the treasurer and 
committee just read be received and adopted.” 
After referring to the statistics, which he always 
regarded as the least reliable figures in the annual 
report, he dwelt upon the general conduct of Sun- 
day-schools, entirely agreeing with the admirable 
remark of the chairman, that the essence of the 
whole thing lay in the zeal, the determination, and 
conscientiousness of their teachers. He thought 
much less of the number of the teachers than of 
their character, devotedness, and rezolution to carry 
on their work. (Applause.) He noticed continu- 
ally that the young persons, and others not alto- 
gether young, who joined in this good work, did so 
very much from a kind of desire to escape the 
compunctions of an uneasy conscience that they 
were doing nothing at all in the world, and that 
they must really pluck up a little Christian zeal 
and put their shoulder to the work, and address 
themselves to some sort of duty. If they wentinto 
the Sunday-school from no other motive but that 
of quieting conscience, in all probability they would 
do it without any clear perception of the nature of 
the work; their whole personality would not be 
engaged in it, and they would get over it as fast as 
possible. It would not be their work of the day, buta 
bribe to conscience not to prick them with its un- 
easy compunctions and remorse at their Christian 
idleness. So long as they went on in that way the 
work could never be done effectually, and it never 
could produce the very effect contemplated in ad- 
dressing oneself to it, Unless they threw them- 
selves more positively into the work, considered what 
that work was, grappled with its difficulties instead 
of slurring them over in a slovenly way and getting 
to the other side of them, and addressed themselves 
to the preparation for the work distinctly and 
clearly, so that when they went to their class they 
knew what they were about, they would take no 
interest in the work, and the children would take 
no interest in the work. Throw their hearts into 
it, and it would become delightful—a personal tie 
between themselves and the children; they would 
get to know each child, to understand the character 
and turn of thought of each child, and the whole 
work would a:sume an entirely different character. 
If teachers could be persuaded to devote a portion 
of every Saturday and of every Sunday morning 
before going out to their work to this preparation 
of their own minds, he was quite persuaded the 
whole aspect of their Sunday-schools would assume 
an entirely different character. Sometimes he saw 
a teacher come in (merely sent at the last momert 
at the request of the proper teacher, who ab:ented 
him or herself), who came without the slightest 
idea of what was to be done, goes to the super- 
intendent, and says, “Pray, what is this class to 
do ?”—not knowing the children, not knowing ths 
work, not knowing the books, spending an hour or 


an hour and a-half in this way. What possib e; 


benefit could arise to either teacher or taught ? 
For his part, he should be ashamed ever to go into 
a class of any kind which he undertook to teach 1f 
he did not feel master of the work which had to be 
done. If the quality of their work was elevated 


and changed by preparation of that kind, he was 
persuaded the quantity of work done, and the 
number of children coming to their schools, would 
rapidly satisfy their most ambitious desires. ‘There 
was another advantage which would arise; the 
moment a person cleared up the bewilderment of 
his or her mind as to how to teach the principles of 
religion to a little child, the whole subject 
would spread itself out with a clearness and 
distinctness before them, the ultimate result 
of which would be that they would have 
written lessons founded upon the practical ex- 
perience of teachers, and a store of books which 
they could put into the hands of inexperienced 
teachers, and which would tend to the improve- 
ment of the Sunday-school teaching throughout 
the country. They were rather apt sometimes, with 
the true English babit of criticising themselves, to 
Jay the defects of their Sunday-schools too much 
upon the persons who conduct and manage them, 
but there were other parties concerned in this—hea 
meant the parents of the children. They were left 
too much without the co-operation and the accom- 
panying intelligence of the parents of the children. 
They were too apt to throw off the duty of the 
home and throw it upon the Sunday teacher. So 
long as this was the case the work must be most 
imperfectly done, and it would be one of the best 
effects of our extended system of personal visits to 
the parents of the children and visiting mainly by 
the teachers themselves, that they would get into 
communication with the parents, that they would 
adopt them, as it were, into their partnership. 
There was one expression that dropped from the 
chairman which always created a strong feeling of 
dissent in his mind, He spoke of the progress of 
English education, and said the poor people would 
see that they had their rights in this matter. For 
his (Mr. Martineau’s) part he protested against the 
people having any rights in this matter, excepting 
that the children had a right t» demand from their 
parents education. He denied the right of what 
were called the people, if by the people they meant 
the lubouring classes and those who came into their 
elementary schools, to demand their education of any 
class that was above them, whether any particular 
class or any class collectively; and it was rather a 
mischevious thing to put this idea into their heads, 
instead of making it a claim upon their consciences, 
that they ought to do to their children what all 
parents were bound to do in respect to their 
children. He did not object to the idea of a 
national education, but if national education was 
administered, it should be supplied in such a man- 
ner as most carefully to guard the sacredness of 
the parental obligation, and to put upon the 
parents of the children the duty of paying their 
fair share of the expense at thesame time that they 
had their proper share in the controlling and ad- 
ministering of those schools, (Hear, hear.) With re- 
gard to the Sunday-schools in particular, this was 
most important, and unless they were able some- 
how or other to bring action to bear upon the 
consciences of the parents, their Sunday-schools 
would always have to struggle against a cer- 
tain degree of unconquerable difficulty, and 
they would languish in the work before them, 

Mr. JosepH Lupton seconded the resolution. He 
did not consider that the report was an unsatisfac- 
tory one, With reference to Leeds the figures given 
did not give the fair result of the work. They had 
considerably improved upon the previous years, 
and the education given was of a higher character 
and doing more good, because there wes more 
preparation, such as Mr. Martineau had referred to, 
He recommended the examination of the children 
every quarter or half-year by the minister, and 
urged the necessity for perfect sympathy between 
the teachers. Their teachers at Leedsattended every 
alternate Sunday, and he had known cases where 
the teachers who alternately took the class did not 
even know eachother. He suggested the adoption 
of some plan by which their Sunday-schools could 
have the benefit of printed Scripture questions or 
suggestions in their Magazine, so that every 
teacher and scholar might know beforehand the 
lesson to be given and prepare for it. Such a plan 
had been found exceedingly valuable in the Leeds 
Sunday-schools, and might be valuable elsewhere. 

Mr. Prynock (Mayor of Newport) said the 
great cause of the falling off in their Sunday- 
schools was the difficulty of getting teachers— 
the difficulty of getting a sufficient number, and 
the still greater difficulty of getting teachers who 
were earnest in their work. Sunday-schools would 
never flourish until that was remedied. 

Mr. Wap read a paper written by a lady, con- 
taining some excellent thoughts on the conduct of 
Sunday-schools, 

The Rey. Kicuarp Pitcuer did not think the 
falling off was as great as their figures presented, 
The more he saw the figures the less respect he had 
for them. The looseness with which Sunday-school 
teachers kept their books and Sunday-school super- 
intendents kept the registers was something 
startling to a practical man, and if there was any 
apparent damage, any falling off in figures, it was 
simply that they were beginning to keep their 
books in more regular fashion than formerly. The 
great bulk of their Sunday-schools were purely 
secular schools, and the great bulk of the children 
came for purely secular instruction. He was afraid 
they did not realise that fact, but it was so, at all 
events, ia the North; and in proportion a3 the 
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need for secular instruction became less felt and 
less secular instruction was given in their Sunday- 
schools, in that exact proportion must they expect a 
falling off in the number of scholars. He rejoiced 
to think the time was coming when Sunday-schools 
could become really religious institutions, but was 
also sure that when that time came they must be 
prepared to find a great diminution as to numbers. 

The Rev. H. WiLtIAmson said his opinion was 
the time had not nearly come when secular in- 
struction could be abolished. He wished it could, 
and should be very glad to find that writing, arith- 
metic, and mere mechanical reading could be done 
away with. There should, however, be a decided 
distinction between the two classes of instruction ; 
he would limit secular instruction to one part of the 
day, and in the other part let the teacher's atten- 
tion be confined to purely religious instruction. 

Mr. Henry Rivey said he had a theory of his 
own wth regard to the falling off in the schools in 
the Midland district. For some time past they 
had been losing their elder scholars, and that to 
him was the only discouraging circumstance in 
eonnection with the schools, because upon their 
retention of the elder scholars depended mainly 
the good and permanent influences which might 
be expected to arise from their efforts in 
the Sunday-school. Why did they not retain 
their elder scholars? It arose simply from the fact 
that they had no teachers who had the power of 
interesting those scholars sufficiently to keep up 
their attendance beyond a certain period. The 
remedy was avery simple one. ‘They must have 
a more prepared class of teachers. The work was 
generally left to the young and inexperienced 
members of the congregation. This ought not to 
be. They had in their congregations men of stand- 
ing, education, and influence, who could not be 
making themselves more useful than by devoting 
some portion of their leisure time to assisting, 
counselling, directing, co-operating, and working 
with the young members of the congregation in 
carrying on the Sunday-school. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Henry Sovty was sorry to hear the 
last speaker say they were losing hold of the elder 
scholars in the Midland district. He thought more 
might be done with a view of promoting and pre- 
paring the elder scholars for joining the congre- 
gation. It wasa very difficult question to know 
how it was to be done, but it had been done with 
considerable success im several congregations at 
different times by some sort of introductory 
services, introducing them, as it were, to the 
Christian Church, The elder scholars might be 
helped towards this by being formed as much a3 
possible into secular societies, which should have 
the effect of uniting them together in a brotherly 
spirit. He could not believe that the proper 
object of Sunday-schools could be to give secular 
instruction, except under the lamentable deficiency 

-of secular teaching inthe week days; but he was 
-Guite sure that secular and religious truths ought 
not to be divided in the way too often it was. 

The CHAIRMAN explained that what he meant 
by saying that education was the right of the 
people, and that right they intended to demand, 
was that they were demanding that they should 
be allowed, not to receive education paid by rates 
coming out of other people’s pockets, but that they 
might be allowed to pay rates themselves forthe edu- 
cation of their own children.--Resolutions welcoming 
the representatives of other Sunday-school Associa- 
‘tions and appointing the officers were afterwards 
passed, calling up the Rev. C. Beard, Mr. Munn, 
Mr. J, Reynolds, Mr. Herbert New, Mr. Harrison, 
and others. 

+ 
STALYBRIDGE: LAYING THE FOUNDATION 
STONE OF A NEW CHAPEL. 

Durinec the last half century, there has been a 
numerous body of Unitariins in Stalybridge, but it 
was not until about seven years ago that they 
seriously entertained the question of commencing 
a Sunday-school, owing to there being a very good 
one in conneciion with the Old Chapel, Dukinfield. 
A few assiduous young men and women, however, 
determined to form a school, and their combined 
efforts were rewarded withsuccess. There are 360 
scholars taught by 51 teachers, who have already 
a library of 580 volumes, This, however, by no 
means represents the number of those who would 
have joined if there had been room. During the 
last autumn a wing was erected to the school in 
order to meet the demands for admission, but even 
this bas proved insufficient. A school progressing 
at such a rate was sure to need a place of worship, 
and in the beginning of the year 1866, some 30 
Unitarians formed themselves iato achurch, services 
were conducted in the Foresters’ Hall for a short 
time, and afterwards the congregation were com- 
pelled to meet in the upper room of the People’s 
Hall, which, in many respects, is unsuitable for 
public worship. The congregation continued to 
increase until now there are 120 members of the 
church, whose zeal and earnestness have prompted 
- them to make an effort to raise funds for the 
erection of a building to be devoted entirely to 

public worship. 

The site of the new churchis the corner of Canal- 
street and Brierley-street, and the foundation-stone 
was laid on Whitsun-Friday, in the presence of a 
large concourse of speciators, The scholars and 
teachers attending the Dukinfield Old Sunday- 
school, and those of the Stalybridge Unitarian 


School, numbering tozether nealy 1,000, headed 
by two bands of music, went throuzh the priacipal 
streets of the town, before visitiny the site of the 
proposed building. Among those pre-ent were— 
Revs. Francis Revitt, and C. L. Whitham, Notting- 
ham; Mrs. Leech and Mr. W. Leech, of Gorse 
Hall; Messrs. David Harrison, H. T. Darnton, 
Mayor of Ashton, W. Burnley, William Marshall, 
Cartwright, Burton, Charles Dawson, H. C. Hill, 
Joseph Vliver, Joseph Wood, James Heaton, Joseph 
Roberts, David Illingworth, John Howard, Staly- 
bridge, William Whitworth, Newton Moor, Robert 
B. Orme, Ashton, Alfred Harrop, Charles Harrop, 
Edward Kerfoot, James Kerfoot, William Bradley, 
and Abraham Smith, Dukinfield, 


The proceedings commenced with bymn and 
prayer, offered by Rev. Francis Revitt. Mr. John 
Howard then read a list of articles in the bottle to 
be placed in the cavity of the stone. 

Mr. JosrrH OLivpr, chairman of the Building 
Committee, then presented a splendid silver trowel 
and a beautiful ivory mallet to Mrs, Leech. On 
behalf of the congregation, Building Committee, 
and the members of the church he tendered their 
sincere thanks to Mrs. Leech for the graceful man- 
ner in which she acceded to their request, that she 
would lay the foundation stone. 


Mr. Wirti1AmM Lrnce returned thauks%on behalf 
of his mother in a few appropriate remarks. He 
thanked those who were connected with the un- 
dertaking, and all who had taken an interest in it, 
and he assured them that it had afforded the whole 
of the family great pleasure in doing what they 
had done for the promotion of the school and 
church. The stone was then “ well and truly laid ” 
by Mrs. Leech; after which the assemblage was 
addressed by Mr. John Jackson, Mr. H. T. Darnton, 
and Mr. Burnley. The proceedings then terminated 
with the singing of the National Anthem, 


INTELLIGENCE, 


*,% The pressure upon our space renders it im- 
possible to give even the brief notices of Sunday- 
school Whitsuntide excursions for which in pre- 
vious years we have made room. 


BELFAST: YORK-sTREET.—On Sunday, the 16th 
instant, the Rev. J. Page Hopps, of Dukinfield, 
preached two excellent sermons in Belfast on 
behalf of the above congregation, one in the Rev. 
John Porter’s Chapel, Rosemary-street, which was 
kindly lent for the purpose, and the other in York- 
street Chapel. There was a large attendance 
on each occasion. The collections amounted to 
upwards of £158, 


Dunprr.—During several months a regular 
weekly lecture has been given ina populous district 
of the town. Every lecture has been well attended, 
and considerable discussion has frequently taken 
place. On Monday evening a social meeting was 
held to mark the conclusion of the course; the 
chair was taken by the Rev. H. Williamson. Ad- 
dresses were given by Mr. H. C. Briggs and others, 
all agreeing that the lectures had been a success 
and had strengthened the Sunday meetings in the 
Thistle Hall. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


To the Editors,—Will you give me space to con- 
vey to friends who have anonymously sent me 
parcels of books and pamphlets an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of their useful donations? I have 
no doubt there are many others, who, having 
Unitarian literature for which they have no further 
use, would be willing to send such to me if they 
knew, as is the case, that I would make good use 
of it. —Yours faithfully, 

Henry WILriAMson, 
Missionary Scottish Unitarian Association. 
Lochee, Dundee, May 26, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Bradford.—On Thursday, opening of New Unitarian 
Chapel. Preacher: Rev. Charles Wicksteed, B.A. In 
the evening, a tea meeting. 

London: FREE CxristiAn Unton.—First anniversary, 
on Tuesday, June lst, Service in the large hall, Free- 
masons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Annual meeting on 
Wednesday. 

London: Hacknry.—On Sunday evening,a lecture by 
the Rev. P. W. Clayden, on ‘God His own Interpreter.” 

London: Mite Enp-roap.—On Sunday evening, the 
Rey. Dr. Sadler will preach. 

London: 8ToKE NEWINGTON.—On Sunday evening, a 
lecture by the Rev. J. K Applebee. Subject: “Life 
and Character of Samuel.” 

Mossley.—On Sunday, sermons by the Rev. J. Freeston, 

Oldham.—On Sunday, annual sermons by the Rey. 
Brooke Herford. ? 

Rivington.—On sand afternoon, the annual sermon, 
by the Rey, J, H, Smith, 


ot 
part . 
ELLIS.—On the 22nd baie 88, Clothmarket, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the wife of Mr. J. Barker Ellis, of a daughter. 


Marriage. 
ROBINS—DOWDESWELL.— On the 23rd instant, at the 
Unitarian Chapel, Cirencester, by the Rey. Henry Austin, 
James Robins to Caroline Dowdeswell.—This "etn the 
first marriage celebrated in the Chapel, the parties were pre- 
sented witha Bible and a hymn-book, 


Deaths: 

BAGSHAW.—On the 20th inst., at Brooklyn Cottage, Great 
Moor, Stockport, aged 57 years, Mrs. Mary Bagshaw, of 
West High-street, Salford. 

GILL.—At ll, Victoria-road, Tranmere-park, Birkenhead 
Charlotte, wife of Mr. George Gill, master of the Hope-street 
Schools, Liverpool. 

TAYLOR.—On the 19th inst., Harriet, only daughter of James 

and Mary Taylor, Park Hill-place, Bolton.—No cards, 


ROOK HOUSE, KNUTSFORD.— 
Miss CARBUTT will Re-open her School on Satur- 
day, August 7th. 


Graciously accepted by Her Majesty the Queen. 

B. Allen’s “God Speed the Galatea.” 
@ 18stamps. London: J. Williams, 24, Berners-st. 
“Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 

V HAT IS AN UNITARIAN? By 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 

CHARGE to a Congregation, delivered 

in Christ Church, Nottingham, by the Rev. J. PAGK 

HOPPS.—Price one penny. A!l usual booksellers andagents. 


MNHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 


Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 2s. 
HURCH COMPKEHENSION: 
‘ A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P- 
(Being suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 
England.)—London: Longmans. Leeds: Walker. 
Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 
the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“God in the Universe,” and ‘‘God in Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 84. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices.. London: E.'T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


Just published; 8vo.; price 3s. 

HE ASSAULT at LAMBETH WORK- 
HOUSE: A Letter to the President of the Poor-law 
Board on the Evidence taken before the Inspector, in October 
last, in the case of Mary Ann Garnham. By SAMUEL 
SHAEN. With an Appendix containing depositions by 
inmates as to recent assaults by the Workhouse officers.— 
[N.B. Notice of a motion has been given in Parliament for 

production of copies of documents in the above case.] 
WILLIAMS & NORGAPKE, 1, Henrietta-street, Covent- 


N SALE,.—14 Large and 87 Small London 


SERVICE BOOKS, Cheap.—Apply to JOHN PHIL- 
LIPS, Herald Office. : 


AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
KNEEBONE &-_ TIMMISB, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 
R WRIGHT, Hstate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@® and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 
ONDON: SHIRLEY’S THMPERANCKH 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


iV ERSHAWM’S Boarding-house, 22, Iron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 
VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 


J HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, eS yon) 
W.G. (From Ely Place.) | Near the Metropolitan Great 
Northern, Midland, and Londonand North Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day. Private Sitting and 


Show Rooms. 
lls. prr Dozzn, 
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Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER 
and as a BEVERAGE Wine, increases daily, — 


Vicuy watTER, 


36s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES, 
THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 
Under the control of the on have the honour to 


announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their 
REPRESENTATIVES. al 
» artis SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


MANCHESTER.. 26, Market-street. ) 
Liverpool ... 11, Lord-street. 
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ILLIAM A, & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
Wareho 


sete . 


ete Makers, Uphie Bedi rae see 
men, an ppraisers nsbury Pavemen don, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 1 = 


NEEBONE AND TIMMIS are sellin 

CUTLERY of the best quality, Electro-plated Mie aia 

Forks, Choice Tea Trays, Good Middle-class House Re 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, &c., at their Fstablishment, 

23, SNOW HILL, BIRMINGHAM, - » 


~ a i nee 
OMFORT IN WALKING. 
J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Prin ee 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to 
proved method of making boots at his new 
all Mall, Market-street. OTHE si 
R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Ma ite Pla f 
was formerly pupil and for several ye 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Refere 
to the Rev. Dr, Beard. 
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The Rev. W. H. HERFOKD, B.A., wilt preach a SERMON 
on Sunday morning next, in memory of the late Rev. 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., Principal of Manche-ter 
New College, London, and for many years previously the 
Minister ot the Upper Brook-street Cougregation.—Service to 
commence at a quarter to eleven. 


Vice Ny Gp TY ODN) CHAPEL. 


On Sunday, June 6th, the ANNUAL SERMON will 
be preached by the Kv. T. H. SMITH, of Halifax; the 
Service to begin at three in the afternoon. A Collection in 
aid of the Sunday-school and Library. 


LTRINCHAM.—SHAW’S LANE 
CHAPEL. t 
Tne ANNUAL SERMON will be preached on Sunday 
morning, June 6th, by the Rev. EDWAKD 8. HOWSE, b.A., 
Minister of the Chapel, and a Collection made in aid of the 
Suuday-school Fund. 


LA oRIAN CHURCH, HACKNEY. 
On Sunday evening, June 6th, a LECTURE will be 
delivered by the Rey. Dr. USGOOD, of New York.—Service 
begins at seven o'clock precisely. 
JNITY CHURCH, UPPER-STREEFT, 
ISLINGTON. 

An EVENING CONVERT, in aid of the Choir Fund, will 
be given in the Schoolroom on Monday, 7th June. Tickets, 
1s.; Family tickets, to admit three, 2s.6d.; Reserved Seats, 
single tickets, 28.; double, 3s.—Doors open at seven o’clock; 
Concert to commence at half-past seven. 


EST RIDING UNITARIAN 
MISSION. 

The Fifty-fourth ANNUAL MEETING will be held at 
Bradford, on Wednesday June 9th, 1869. At twelve o’clock 
there will be Divine Service at the New Unitarian Church, 
Chapel-lane. The Rev. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury, will 
preach. The usual Collation and Meeting of the Society 
will follow; J. A. BINNS, Esq , of Bradford, in the Chair. 

GOUDWYN BARMBY, Secretary. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
WHITFIELD-8STREET, ARDWICK. 
ANNUAL SFRMONS, June lath Preachers: Afternoon, 
at 2 20, the Rev. JOHN P. HOPPS; Evening, at 6 30, the 
Rey. T. E. POYNTING.—The Offertory at each Service. 


NORTON CHAPEL SUNDAY 
‘ SCHOOLS. 
ANNUAL SERMONS, on Sunday, June 13th. 1869, by the 
hoe fr Oe DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cross.—Service at 10 45 
an f 


EADROW CONGREGATION, 
GODALMING. 

The ANNIVERSARY SERVICES and MEETING will be 
held on Sunday, the 13th June, when the Rev. Dr. SADLER 
as expected to preach and preside.—Services commence at 
llam.and 3p.m. Teaat5. 


TTARIAN CHAPEL, ASTLEY. 
UNDAY-SCHOOL SERMONS, June 13th, b 
Rev. J: WORTHINGTON.—Service at three and alcest 
Bix Oclock, 


if bee OLD CHAPEL, DUKINFIELD. 

- wo ok ica’ oa oe of the School 
w reached on Sunday, June 13th, by th ows 
GAS. L, M.A.—Serv ces, 1030 and 630. bape 


TAND.—The Sunday-school SERMONS 
will be preached on June 13th: Morning, by the Rev. 
JAMES BLACK, M A.; Evening, by Rev. J. PA \ 
Service to begiu at 10 30 a.m., and 6 eB nt hee 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 
The ANNUAL MEETING of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Ministers and Congregations willbe held as 
Manchester, on June 17th, 1869. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be conducted in Cross- 
“ge Pippo! by: the Bey. ery GORDON, M A., 
e mmencing at eleven u’clock. The Sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. C. W. KORBERDS. ss 
The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will be held in the same 
chapel, at one; the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., in the chair. 

At four there will bea PUBLIC DINNER, in the Memorial 
Hall. Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, can be obtained by ladies and 
gentlemen on the morning of the meeting, before and after 
service. - JOHN WRIGHT, Secretary, 


Ss WINTON.—Annual SCHOOL SERMONS 
2 June 20th, by Rev. A.GOKDON, M.A. 


A BBEY CHAPEL, TAVISTOCK.—The 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is 
hereby given, that the next Half-yearly Examinaticn 
for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
Monday, the 28th of June, 1869. In additionto the Metropoli- 
tan Examination, Provincial Examinations will be held at 
(wens College, Manchester; Queen’s College, Liverpoo) ; 
Stonyhurst College; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Queen’s 
College, Birmingham; and St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
Age to the Registrar (17, Savile Row, London, W.) at least 
fourteen days before the commencement of the Examination. 
Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are 
entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the University 
in Arts, | aws, Science, and Medicine. This Examination is 
ae (1) by the Council of Military Education in lieu of 
the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates 
for admission to the Royal Military College at Sandburst; 
aud (2) by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the Prelimivary 
Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship. It is also among those Examinations of which some 
one must be passed (1) by every Medical Student on com- 
mencing his professional studies; and (2) by every person 
entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an Attorney,—any 
such person Matriculating in the First Division being entitled 
to exemption from one year’s service. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 28th, 1869. 


EW UNITARIAN CHURCH FOR 
DUNDEE. 


Amount advertised... ....ccccccscevccccecessSO4E 
Mrs. and Misses Todd, Chester.. 
A. Pearson, Newt n-in-Cartmel .. 
Misses Hardman and Winstanley 
JT) Praston; London® 7.5.30 .s sane 
8.8. T., London (2nd donation).. 
N. M. Tayler, London ......... bth rice 
J.C., Godalming .......+.. wegete pe eis 
E. Holden, Birmingham ...........sseeeeee 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by 
BRIGGS, Treasurer, Fernbrae, Dundee; and Key. 
LIAMSON, Lochee, Dundee. 


NE UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHAPEL, STRATFORD, LONDON. 


The Unitarians at Stratford, having sold the short lease 
of their former Chapel (which was some distance from the 
populous part of the town), have purchased a freehold site in 
one of the best situations, and are erecting an elegant and 
comfortable Chapel from a design kindly furnished by Thomas 
Chatfield Clarke, Esq., of London, and will be completed in 
July, the cost of which, including land, wi)l amount to £1,000, 
Four members of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association—Messrs. Lawrence, Preston, Tayler, 
and Spears—have been elected, with others at Strat‘ord, as 
Trustees. The town of Stratford coutains a population of 
60,000, and is rapidly increasing. The members of the Con- 
gregation at present are chiefly persons of humble means, but 
haye generously subscribed nearly £100. Subscriptions are 
therefore respectfully solicited on behalf of the Building 
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SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
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Sale of Lease of the Old 
ene tax vee dwendn200, 
British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association.... 


The Misses Cogan 
A, Hannah .... 
J. Johnstone .. 
John Courtauld 
J. H. Challis... ... ; 


Samuel Sharpe ... 


COS SCOPE ERE ERE RROD RO OR NODE MERE ROMO MERE mom wous Monee 


add 


The Lord Mayor... - 20 Samuel Courtauld ...... 
Rev. T. Rix..:.... “ . 20 Mrs.S. Martineau...... 
MiB eTay lee tarseve carenLe Mrs. R. Martineau...... 
Alfred Lawrence ...... 101 


Dr. Dixon':)) jai. ddeeweee 
Michael Harris ........ 
FET TBYlOY Aivseceane se 
James Heather ........ 
Henry Macnamara .... 
James Dun-ton........ 
Mrs. E. Middlebone.... 


B. Maguire ........++-- 10 
E. J. Nettlefold ........ 10 
F. Nettlefold .......... 10 
Miss Burford .......... 5 
Mrs. Cherry......sseeee 
H. Squires......... 


. 
ecoocoeocomocooocooocoeccocecesoo oo 


D)PAPEGW ee ve cc vce cos Addley Bourne ........ 
N.M. Tayler ........06 Robert Dunn ......000. 
UE, Bal avcsvesuseseciones'es Denke cede eae Seine 
Philowisgae it sasetes desc Samuel Pett......... ste 
Di. WAIDEe iaacens eases Jas. Yates, M.A., F B.S. 
Charles Ashdowne...... Ap OFM brig neoetn Scadee 
An Essex M.P. ......0 Josh. Marchant ........ 
J. Warne, jun........00. J. Di eta varctaleta gaiecere'e 
Richard Holbrook...... Mrs. J. E. Gray ........ 
Thomas Webb ........++ A Friend at Havre .... 
J.T. Preston ........4. Mrs) Hiatt ovecsibicsees 
Friends, by J. Maguire. 10] Hodgson Pratt ........ 
Ta BYGOZG. cccace cccccese 10 | Horatio Bolingbroke ... 
AFriend ...... ane Miss Preston .......... 
Thomas Shipston Mrs. Filliter,sen., Leeds 2 1 


Miss Uhatfleld.......... 
Miss Taylor and Diss .. 
Mrs. Watson ......0... 
Mr. W. Scrivener ...... 
Rev. R. B. Aspland .... 
‘The Misses Humble .... 
B..W. Bieldiy ss ccviaetions 
8. Wilkinson .......... 
Edwin Clephan ........ 
Herbert Thomas........ 
H. OU. Beeton’ ..66.008.. 
James Bull .......esee0 
An Irish Friend........ 
John E, Mace ........+. 
William Shaen ........ 
J. 8. Lister ..s0...ccee. 
Thomas Richmond .... 
Rev. J. E. Carpenter.... 
Rey. Titus Lioyd ...... 
A Friend .....-c0rceece 
R. Pinn cK ..sscccccess 


FB. Martin’ .f.ics.ccceese 
(A, Wisharnstesiee cclsices 
Rev. T. Hunter . 
Rev. R. Spears . 
Samuel Taylor . 
Mrs. Bradley ... 
David Martincau 
Miss Henry ... 
Jobn Warren . 
Miss Barnard ... 
Rev. J. J. Tayler 
Miss Cooper..........6. 
Mrs. Haslam .... 
Mr. Haslam.........06 
Mrs. Colfox, sen. ...... 
Thomas Colfox ........ 
William Colfox ......46 
A. Martin, Evesham.... 
Sir John Bowring, F.R.S. 
Miss Carpenter ........ 
Rev. R. Shaen... ° 
KR. Kershaw Lumb. Mrs. Lalor +00+e00%ssi 0 
Smaller sums Peritadhsscccuccesccacepmn aa a 


Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. T, Rix, 
Treasurer, 1, Manbey-street, Stratford, E.; Mr. B. Maguire, 
376, Hixh-street, Stratford, Bs Mr. J. Warue, 75, Bridge-place, 
Stratford, E.; the Rev. R Spears, 56, Grosvenor-park, Lon- 
Mr. 8.8. Tayler, Peckham-rye-common, London; and 
Mr. “ate Y. Brace, 173, Strand, London. Cheques crossed 
Glyn, Mills, and Co., London. All donations be adver- 
tised in the Znquirer and Unitarian Herald. ‘ 
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' into Outer Darkness, Chapter IL—E: 


O Ministers and Congregations—A Gen- 

tleman educated for the Ministry, with considerable 

experience in Pulpit work, wishes to supply. Terms mode- 
rate —X, Herald Oflice. 


OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 

Amount previously advertised .........++- £359 9 0 
Mrs, R. M. Knowles, Bromley Cros3, Bolton.. 1 0 0 


£360 9 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLANN, B.A.,31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


ESLIMONIAL TO MR, JOHN ARM- 
STRONG, of Manchester. 


Amount already advertised ................£219 6 0 
ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

William Holmes, Manchester.. £2 0 0 

Wir. . Out, Taunton .tsccs 200 

Mrs. Ann Forrest, Leicester..........se00005. 10 0 
WOCAL Jacdcatecccdsacvesiessatees esoe ReLk 5ORe 


Further names and subscriptions may be sent to the Trea_ 
surer, Mr. RICHARD ASPDEN, 7, South-parade, Manchester . 


NEW CHAPEL FOR BARNARD 


CASTLE (with Open Trust), intended as a memorial 
of the late George Brown, Esq., well known as the author 
of ** Words from a Layman’s Ministry.” 

FOURTH LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Amount previously advertised........ socee-Llal 

LIVERPOOL: 
+ee..£9 O O| James Thornely 
. 3 0 0} Thomas Gair.......... 

. 1 0 0}Joseph F. Robinson... 1 0 
Ate LAs Odie Ciawaslediecnte scideceu i, O 
LONDON. 
Mr. Hart. ,.c.cosevoeXL 
Mr. Preston ........ 
8.8. Tayler ...... 
James Yates. 


Mrs. Boulton . 
H.A. Bright. 
C. Holland... 
Rey. A. Gord 


? 


The Lord Mayor of 

London...... Trine, a's 

A. Lawr-Nce........ 

Charles Hill......... 
J. F. Williams. i. Hi: 

A. Preston....++.s- 


J. M. W 
OTHER PLACES. 
8. D. Darbishire, Pendyffryn 
George Buckton, Leeds 
Joseph Lupton, Le-ds..... tecteeess 
Mrs. and Misses Tord, Chester ........ sense 
Miss Barnard, Harlow Mill, Essex (per Rev. 
R. B. Aspland)........ Materials Nate's atlecslelceive 
Mr. Pinnock, Mayor of Newport ......+...45 
Mr. Munn, Mayorof Tenterden... 5 
Mr. Porter, Horsham......... 
Mr. Slatter, brighton... 
J. W. Monkhouse, Manchester . 
An Trish Friend, .....s006 een 
FIF1'A LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Thomas Davis, Manchester ..... SPARC COCNOCOE 
Eugene Clephan, Stockton-on-Tees ... HPA 
Mrs. Clephan, Stockton-on-Tees... .....eeeesee 
Mrs. W. Pearson, Borderside, Newton-in- 
Cartmel.....0.0s-.0+0s Wawesiseaenssienesjaes 
Mrs. Colfox, sen , Bridport .... 
Thomas Colfox, Bridport ....+.eeeeeeee 
William Colfox, Bridport ...... 
M. W., Leicester ........... aitaiie Saxe Prceeere 
Miss ba ae and Miss Winstanley, Chads- 
Wel iecienn ake eee 
Henry Long, Knutsford......sscecececeeeeeee 
Mi:s White, Loughborough ......+..eseeeeeee 
H. J. Morton, Leeds.......... 
Messrs. Emmett, 
London ......... mead adele 
Subscriptions may be forwarded to Mr. JOSEPH LEE, Bar- 
nard Castle; or to Key. J. C. STREET, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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W ANTED, on or about Ist July, a Certi- 
ficated TEACHER to take Charge of the Boys’ Free 
Day and Evening School connected with the North-end Mis- 
sion, in Pond-street. His services will be required five days 
and evenings per week. Salary (including a portion of the 
Government grant) guaranteed at £100 or upwards.—Appl 
by letter to the Secretary, Thomas Chapman, 8, Parkfield-road, 
Liverpool. 
OVERNESS.—A Lady, experienced in 
tuition, desires a peengs ement after Midsummer. 
Acquirem nts: English, French (acquired in Paris), music, 
&c. References kindly permitted to the Rev. Brooke Herford, 
Manchester; the Kev. J. Lettis Short, Sheffield; and others 
if required.—Adaress E. D., care of Parry and Son, Chester. 


OTTINGHAM.—Wanted, to commence 

duty at Midsummer, a CERTIFICATED MISTRESS 

fora mixed school, to be placed under Government Inspection, 

Salary, £50 year. Apniy to Mr. JESSE HIND, Athol Villas, 
Peas Hill Rise, Nottingham. 

ANTED, by an educated young Lady, 

a Situation as Companion or Nursery Governess. 


References: Rey. T. E. Poynting, of Monton, and others.— 
Address A. S.. Mr. Young, South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


Shortly will be published. 
ey UDAY MORNING THOUGHTS. By 
J. M. DIXON. 
PoE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1869, contains :—Cast him 
les’ Crag: A Tale of By- 
irl; or, the Testimony 
Happen toa 


no Days, Part VI.—The Orphan 
of a Good Conscience, Part I1I.—What may 
Thimble. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. ‘I’. P. Jones, Memorial Hall, London: 
£. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand, Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


There seems plenty for missionaries to do in our 
own possessions without, as yet, stirring up dis- 
turbances in China. The Ceylon papers report a 
case of Devil-worship which serves to show this. 
In the house of a Cingalese dubash, a figure of the 
particular devil to be propitiated, attended by a 
host of his fiends, was set up, and in front of this a 
poor little girl was compelled to pass the night, 
holding in her hand a string, which was attached 
to the image of the devil. Some fifty dancers and 
musicians made the scene more appalling by their 
noise, contortions, and invocations. The ceremony 
lasted from nine at night until ten} the next 
morning. 

The Mormons, who seem rather active just now, 
lately held a General Conference at Salt Lake City, 
at which 8,000 persons are said to have been present. 
Forty-six missionaries were appointed, mostly to 
England, a few to Denmark and other European 
countries, and one or more to South America, to 
preach the Mormon gospel to the benighted heathen 
of those distant lands. Some have already started 
on their journey, and most of the others ex- 
pect to start within a month or two. Orson 
Pratt, who has been spending much time in tran- 
scribing the “Book of Mormon” into the characters 
of the Deseret Alphabet, is now in New York for 
the purpose of having that curious work published 
in type of the characters named. The substitution 
of the Deseret for the Roman character appears to 
be a pet project with some of the leaders, but is 
not very popular with the masses of the com- 
munity, who seem to be more interested in procuring 
a sufficiency of bread and fuel and clothing, than 
in philological or phonetic reform. 


The Saints have likewise been holding a Confer- 
ence at Sheffield, and from the reports given in by 
the elders, things are prospering with them in this 
country, though the accessions to their numbers 
do not seem to be great. 

Excavations have for some time been going on, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wood, in the 
Great Theatre and near the Magnesian Gate, at 
Ephesus, and the result has been a large collection 
of inscriptions and other antiquities, which are now 
in the British Museum. Among these is a record 
of various gifts of treasure made to the famous 
temple of Diana. In the list of statues, in the 
precious metals, dedicated by Salutarius, probably 
about A.D. 104, are several figures of Diana with 
two stags. These were, no doubt, such representa- 
tions of the Ephesian goddess as, at the time of St. 
Paul’s preaching, were manufactured in such 
abundance at Ephesus by Demetrius, the silver- 
smith, and his brother craftsmen, and which so 
frequently occur on the coins of Ephesus struck 
under the Roman empire. 

One of the Munich journals states that the curé 
of St. Anne in that city has permitted the posting 


up in his church of placards announcing a spiritual. 


loto for the benefit of fervent Catholics. Each of 
the 90 numbers bears the name of a particular sin. 
No. 20 is destined to help in withdrawing from 
purgatory the male or female souls who have been 
too much addicted to sleep in this world. No. 47 
is to render the same service to those who have 
indulged in too much hilarity during their sublu- 
nary existence. At this new game people may 
play either alone or in company. A single indivi- 
dual takes every day one number; repeating also 
five paters, five aves, and acredo. In this way a 
person gains, forjthe sin indicated in the number, 
an indulgence not only for himself, but for any 
soul in purgatory which he may fix upon, so that 
the numbers have a twofold effect. 

It is stated that Dr. Robinson is organising an 
American church in Paris, to include all_denomina- 
tions who accept the Apostles’ Creed. 

The Church Chronicle says that Dr. Lee, of All 
Saints’, Lambeth, informed his congregation, in a 
recent sermon, that he had received a letter from 
the Patriarch of the Orthodox Eastern Church, in 
answer to a memorial from the A.P.U.C., stating 
that the authorities of that Church had determined 
in sacred Synod to admit to Communion members 
of the Anglican Church travelling in those countries. 
They must have letters commendatory from their 
parish priest, and these again countersigned by the 
bishop of the diocese. ; 

Mr. E. 8. Foulkes authorises the Western Daily 
Press to state that there is no truth whatever in 


+ “Superior General.” 


the report, published in the Weekly Register, that he 
has been formally received into the English Church, 


The case of Mr. Bennett, vicar of Frome, pro- 
ceeded against by the Church Association for heresy,. 


and that he is about to resume his functions as aj is to come before the Judical Committee .of the 


clergyman of that communion. 


In two papers read at the Sheffield Church Con- 
ference, among the reasons given why the ablest 
University men shun the Church asa profession were 
these: 1, The rewards and prizes of the Church had 
been levelled, and thus it presented less temptation 
to men of high and fashionable connections. 2. A 
raised standard of clerical life and duty had made 
it unpopular with some young men. 38, There was 
also a growing development of the sacerdotal 
feeling separating the clergy from the laity, and 
making them more and more a caste, and therefore 
candidates from certain social classes would not 
become clergymen, 4. The objection to tests and 
subscriptions; and 5, A well-founded fear of the 
permanence of the Church as an Establishment. 
The great thing to be done, according to one of the 
writers, was to make the pecuniary inducement to 
enter the Church more considerable. “ Either by 
Easter offerings, by pew-rents, or by some other 
regular means, he cared not what, the incomes of 
the clergy must be increased. With the example 
afforded them in this respect by the Dissenting 
bodies, surely the Church need not despair.” Well, 
hardly we should think, considering that the Es- 
tablished Church is so amply endowed. 


The Irish Church Bill, as our readers are doubtless 
aware, was read a third time in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday night, and passed by a majority of 
114. The second reading of the Bill in the House of 
Lords is fixed for the 14th. It is understood that 
at a meeting to be held to-morrow the Conserva- 
tive Peers will decide what course is to be pursued 
respecting it. 

A separation of Church and State has taken place 
in the Bahamas, where the Episcopalians numbers 
but atenth of the population. A bill for this purpose 
had already passed the House of Assembly in two 
successive years, but was stopped on each occasion 
by the Legislative Council. This year, however, 
the Council has given way, and the State Church 
stands abolished. 


The “ Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament” 
have been holding their seventh anniversary in 
London. In reading the proceedings we verily 
thought they were those of some Roman Catholic 
society, until we came upon such well-known High 
Church names as those of Dr. F. G. Lee, Dr. Little- 
dale, Rev. C. H. Lowder, and Rev. J. T. Carter, the 
Ina report of the work of the 
past year, it was stated that four priests had with- 
drawn their names, and the Bishop of Honolulu 
and seventy priests had been admitted as associates. 
There were now two bishops and 236 priests 
clerical associates, and 2,400 medals had been 
issued to lay members. Ten new wards had been 
admitted during the year, and the total number 
was now twenty-seven. Grants of altar linen had 
been made to nine churches, and the Lady Sec- 
retary and those who worked with her deserved 
thanks for the beautiful manner in which they had 
executed their work. The American confraternity 
had been formed into a distinct organisation, and 
advice, rnles of managemeut, and patterns of altar 
linen had been forwarded to it. It was mentioned 
that “the needlework department,” which seems 
to be looked upon as of great importance had been 
very successful, The Chairman said the whole of 
the controversies of the day were centring in the 
altar, and that it was for the society to sustain 
Eucharistic truth in its fulness, and to look to the 
outward forms in which the great mystery of the 
Sacrament was enshrined and set forth before the 
senses of men. Dr. Littledale regretted that 
the school to which he belonged had not acted with 
more courage in resisting the judgment in the 
Mackonochie case. It did not so much affect him, 
because he never had lights upon his altar, and 
never should have; but he would take care to have 
them about the altar, and if he were proceeded 
against for such a step, he would have distinct 
judgments in ‘both the Diocesan Court and the 
Arches Court, the court above. He would depend 
on no society for help, but fight the case himself to 
the very last, for he was a poor man, and the other 
side would get nothing out of him, and if he was 
defeated he would lay down hisarms. The “other 
side,” it is understood, are ready to accept this 
challenge, at which, no doubt, the lawyers will 
rejoice. 


Privy Council on the 14th of this month. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In noticing the second volume of James Grant’s 
“Religious Tendencies of the Times,” the Record 
confirms what we said last week as to the growing 
heresy respecting the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment. It says: 


“There is a fearful amount of Pantheism, Atheism, 

and Materialism poisoning the public mind by 
means of the daily, weekly, fortnightly, and 
monthly serials, But the spread of the errors of 
Universalism and Rationalism, both within the pale 
of the Church, and especially in the Nonconformist 
pulpits and publications, is still more fearful.” 
“Mr. Grant states that the doctrines of Universalism 
are spreading in various forms. Some teach the 
doctrine of Annihilation; others explain the truth 
by teaching that everlasting separation from God. 
is not inconsistent with an enjoyable existence, a 
blending of a large amount of bliss with misery—a 
notion which robs the idea of a judgment to come 
of half the terrors before white Felix trembled. 
The Congregationalists, it is said, are,as a body, 
about to declare the eternity of future punishments 
to be an open question ; whilst Mr. Joshua Wilson, 
who is one of their greatest authorities and most 
respected leaders, declares that ‘a Latitudinarian 
eps rapidly spreading amongst Nonconform- 
ists!’ 
From the same notice we learn that one of the 
practical errors to which Mr. Grant calls attention 
is “the use of Socinian hymns which have found 
their way into the hymn-books of Evangelical 
denominations.” Our contemporary says : 


“Qut of many, he instances two. The first is one 
which has been much admired, but is after all only 
an ebullition of Deistical sentimentality. It is 
found, eg.,in ‘Mercer’s Collection? and may pos- 
sibly be sung with edification by a Christian 
believing not in an absolute, but covenant God. It 
begins— 

«Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee,’ &c, 
Another hymn is one written by the ultra-Unitarian 
Sir John Bowring— 
‘In the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time.’ 
Yet no one more entirely rejects both the Divinity 
and Atonement of Christ. He here writes in the 
same unreal sense as we have seen that Bunsen 
wrote, although Bunsen writhed under the degra- 
dation of resorting to the hypocrisy of using Evan- 
gelical words in a philosophical sense.” 

In some remarks on Dr. Mc.Neile’s “windy letter’ 
to Mr. Gladstone, the English Independent thus 
speaks of the pugnacious Dean : 

“He has been foremost in every ecclesiastical 
fray between Protestants and Romanists for nearly 
half a century. His life in Liverpool was one of 
chronic conflict, if not of squabble. He was the 
rallying point of Orangeism, which in that town 


attains a fury of malignity to be found in no other ~ 


part of England, and to his bitter and unscrupulous 
assaults upon the Romanists we may in great mea- 
sure attribute the fact that the Popery of Liverpool 
is the most impenetrable in Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. His promotion to the Deanery of Riponand 
his consequent removal from Liverpool, while sin- 
cerely regretted by the Orangemen, was as sincerely 
hailed by tens of thousands as a termination of a 
state of warfare by which no gain had accrued 
either to truth or charity, and as the commence- 
ment of a new period in which Protestantism 
might contend with her foe in a nobler spirit and 
with fairer weapons. But ‘Celum non animum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt ;? that is, being freel 

interpreted, an incumbent may become a dean an 

still remain the same. Ripon has gained what 
Liverpool lost, a fervid, passionate zealot, who 


is little careful about the soundness of his argu- — 


ments if he can only excite the alarms of the people 
at the aggressions of Popery. The purpose of his 
recent letter to Mr. Gladstone is clearly to create a 


panic fear which may delay if it cannot avert the 
triumph of that noble measure which is to termi- — 


nate centuries of wrong. ‘That it will fail of its 
object not even Dr. Mc.Neile can entertain a serious 
doubt.” : : E 


In a notice of a work on Turkey, by the Rev. H. 


F. Tozer, the Pall Mall says: - ~ 


“The most amusing specimen of Mr. Tozer’s re- 
solution to find fault with everything Turkish is his” 
indignation at the treatment of the pigs, whi 
says, are unmercifully taxed because they 
Christian animals. If this were so, it wo 
worse than the old German practice, not ve 
since abolished, of weighing all Jews v 
to pass the frontier, and levying an ad 
on them. Jf has been a great oversi 
the part of those good and zealous me 
laboured so earnestly in behalf of t 
Christians that they have neglected the 
of these orthodox and persecuted creature 
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not a subscription be raised, or a society be formed, 
for the relief of our grunting co-religionists ? The 
question should really be taken up. Will no inde- 
pendent member ask a question about it in the 
House of Commons? Why, here is a grievance 
which might last a man for years, while the choicest 


hams of ‘thessaly would doubtless find their way | 


to his table in return for his services to the animal 
whose person they adorned in life.” 

Tn a paper read at the Sheffield Conference, Dr. 
Drew said, “The time was evidently drawing near 
when the Church must rely more on her own 
power and less on the extraneous aid of the State ; 
and, therefore, the sooner a good arrangement was 
made for the self-government of the Church the 
safer and better it would be.” And he proceeded 
to suggest the necessity for a new translation of 
the Scriptures, a new arrangement of the Book of 
Common Prayer, and a voice for the laity, if not in 
the appointment, at least as to the continuance in 
office, of their clergyman. Strange to say, these 
revolutionary notions passed without a rebuke 
from the Archbishop who presided, and even 
seemed to find favour with the assembly. 


Tn a visitation charge, the Archdeacon of Leicester, 
Mr. Fearon, has had the boldness to declare that 
the Irish Church question must not be looked at 
only from the Churchman’s point of view. It has, 
he says, a political as well as a religious and eccle- 
siastical aspect, and “if well informed persons be- 
Jieve that no step can be taken towards conciliation 
while the Church question remains as it is,” the 
Archdeacon “cannot conceive it unwise or un- 
Christian-like to submit, however reluctantly, to a 
change for the sake of that religious peace which the 
experience of 69 years appears to show cannot 
otherwise be obtained.” Of course, he protests 
against the argument that the Churches of England 
and Ireland must stand or fall together, and we 
prophesy that before many months are over a good 
many ecclesiastics, who have been making free use 
of that argument, will be found hard at work in 
defence of the proposition that the English Estab- 
lishment rests upon quite a distinct basis of its own, 
and need not in any way be affected by the down- 
fall of the Irish Church. 

A writer in the Guardian having spoken of the 
proposal to remove the damnatory clauses from the 
Athanasian Creed, or to cease from enforcing the 
use of it as a “most harmful” scheme, and as 
“moving away from the old landmarks,” another 
correspondent replies : 

“The ‘landmark’ is certainly nota valuable one. 
It ‘marks’ a strange and sad period when a can- 
ticle was drawn up by an unknown author, to bear 
the name of one who did not write it. It ‘marks’ a 
tone, and spirit, and temper far more in accordance 
with the spirit displayed by our Lord’s disciples 
when they would have called down fire from 
heaven, than with the spirit of Him whose book 
forbids us to judge or to avenge. It ‘marks’a 
period when to denounce others was regarded as 
the essence of piety, instead of trying to draw them 
-with the cords of love.” 

In a sermon at Preston on Sunday, Bishop Goss, 
of Liverpool, said, if the agitation for the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church had been delayed a 
little longer, the whole thing would have been 
done away with; whereas Mr. Gladstone had, in 
his bill, left sufficient for the Irish parsons to make 
mischief with. One great effect of the disestab- 


_ lishment bill would be to send over to this country 


the parsons of Ireland; and they had sufficient of 
them already. He would have been better pleased 
to have had the Irish Church question settled at 
once, for if the Irish parsons had to come over here 
there would be more ill-feeling than there was at 
present. The ill-feeling which raged in the country 
was owing to them, and he wished that Mr. Glad- 
stone had put a rider to his bill to prohibit the 
Irish parsons from coming to this country. He was 
satisfied that the ministers of the Church of 
England would in the end, by the course they were 


pursuing, work mischief to England itself, and 


before fifty years was passed, the Established 
Church of this country would be dealt with in the 
same manner as Mr. Gladstone was dealing with 
Ireland. They were forcing it upon themselves 
through the clamour which they had raised against 
the Prime Minister. 

The Pall Mall, after mentioning what the pro- 
bable results would be if the Lords were to throw 
out the Irish Bill, asks: 

“In what position would such a policy put the 


‘Trish Church itself? Is it possible to imagine a 
more oe grag and wretched condition for any 
y 


public body to be placed in than that of just 


retaining a sort of existence by the pleasure of a | preserved from any tendency to decomposition, 


majority of the House of Lords? Can any one 
seriously contend that such a body could even 
plausibly profess to exercise any real moral or 
spiritual influence? ‘The only intelligible con- 
ception of a national Church which can be formed 
is that the nation, as a whole, thinks it desirable to 
form an establishment for the purpose of teaching 
to the individual members of the nation the 
religious creed which, upon the whole, -and 


| exceptions excepted, they believe, and of cele- 


brating the form of worship which they, subject-to 
similar exceptions, prefer. ‘The force of estab- 
lishments is, no doubt, very great—so great that so 
long as they really represent in any moderate 
degree what they profess to represent, they may 
survive much which at first sight might appear 
altogether inconsistent with their existence.” 
“The Established Church of Ireland never was 
in this position, or in any position even faintly 
resembling it. It was always the Church of a 
small minority which was once dominant and 
persecuting. It never had the least real pretension 
to a national character or any real hold upon the 
affections of the nation at large. This fact was 
always notorious. It has now been proved, and its 
truth has been solemnly recognised by the 
deliberate decision of a House which represents as 
fairly as a wide suffrage and perfectly free system 
of election can enable it to represent the nation at 
large. Is it possible to suppose that the smallest 
rag of credit can attach to such an institution, or 
that any one can derive any real advantage from 
its ministrations, when the prolongation of its 
existence is due solely to the vote of a majority, 
perhaps not a large majority, of peers in its 
favour ?” 

“ Anglicanus,” in the Pall Mall, after pointing 
out that the Irish Church Bill does not propose 
“disestablishment” in the sense of “abolition, 
and that a total separation from the State is not 
effected by it, shows that it is a mistake to suppose 
that it will leave the Irish Church entirely “free” 
to choose its own ritual, government, and doctrine 
without the intervention of other authority. He 
says: 

“Tn at least two important respects, it leaves the 
Trish Church no liberty—on the contrary, it creates 
a new connection with the State, directly emanating 
from this measure. It creates, against the will of 
the Irish Church, a new representative body. ‘I his 
Church body, supposing it to ‘disestablish’ itself, 
and declare itself separate from the Church of 
England, would doubtless be ‘free’? to become 
Unitarian, Lutheran, or Roman Catholic. But 
it would not be ‘free’ to become Presbyterian. 
Many as are the reasons which might lead the 
Trish Church in the present crisis to discard 
episcopacy, the Bill will not permit this. 
Episcopacy is forced upon it by the iron hand 
of the State. Again, it is not ‘free’ to adopt such 
a synod as most modern Roman Catholics and most 
modern High Churchmen alone recogniseas valid. It 
is not allowed to possess an exclusively clerical synod. 
It is forced to admit the laity. A body like the 
English Convocation or the Gicumenical Council of 
the Vatican is forbidden by Act of Parliament. 
The Bill prohibits the formation of any ‘ Church 
body’ which does not admit the bishops (or their 
representatives) and the laity.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


President Grant’s Cabinet presents remarkablo 
religious diversities. Attorney-General Hoar, and 
Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell are Unitarians ; 
Secretary of State Fish is an Episcopalian (his 
immediate predecessor, Mr. Washburne, 
Universalist); Secretary of the Interior Cox is a 
Swedenborgian ; Secretary of the Navy Borie is a 
Roman Catholic; Secretary of War Rawlins is 
associated with no particular faith, and Postmaster 
General Creswell the same. General Grant’s 
family are Methodists, and, though not himself a 
member of that denomination, he usually attends 
its ministrations. 


A correspondent of the English Independent, who 
dates from New Hampshire, in describing New 
England customs at marriages and funerals, informs 
us that marriages may be solemnised in any place 
and at any hour. Many persons go to the house 
of the minister. Some prefer to be married at 
home, usually at the house of the bride, and occa- 
sionally a couple choose to be married in a church. 
But in a ministry of nineteen years he has had only 
one case of the last kind. Of the other marriages 
which he has solemnised rather more than half 
have been at his own house. When persons are 
married at their own homes, unless they are about 
to start on a wedding tour, it is usually in the 
evening. — Funerals, which are conducted with 
much form and ceremony, commonly take place 
on the second day after death, though sometimes 
delayed till the third day. Neighbours are on 
hand day and night to take care of the body, and 
to keep the face wet with spirits that it may be 


is a. 


and may look well on the day of the funeral. At 
the church or chapel, the coffin is placed in front 
of the pulpit, and at the close of the services is 
opened, and those present are invited to take a 
last look at the corpse. This they do, passing up 
one aisle and down another. ‘ihen the mourners 
are called forward three or four at a time, beginning 
with those most distantly related, and ending with 
the nearest relatives of the deceased. ‘he coffin is 
then closed, and borne to the grave. No services 
of any kind are conducted there, except in the case 
of Freemasons, Odd Fellows, and Good Templars. 
In a majority of cases the whole of the services are 
held at the house of the deceased. In connection 
with these, in country districts, a funeral sermon 
is expected, whether the deceased be a child or an 
adult, a Christian or otherwise. While such a 
practice may give some an opportunity of hearing 
the Gospel that are not in the habit of attending 
public worship, the sermon is too apt to take pretty 
much the character of a eulogy of the dead; and 
it is sometimes said that “all ministers are 
Universalists when they attend funerals.” This 
reminds us of a story which we have met 
with somewhere of Dr. Bentley, of Salem. He 
was famous at funerals for his habit of preaching 
or praying everybody into heaven, whether they 
had led good or bad lives ; and when an old sinner 
of ninety years was removed, and the Doctor was 
called on to attend him to the grave, people 
wondered what could possibly be said in his 
favour. The Doctor was equal to the emergency, 
however; in his discourse he remarked that, 
according to Scripture, the wicked did not live out 
half their days, and as Scripture could not lie, and 
as old Mr. So-and-Sc had lived out considerably 
more than half his days, ergo, he could not have 
been a wicked man. 


A correspondent of the Tribune, a short time 
since, expressed his dislike for one of the Baptist 
usages in these terms: 

“ Here, on bitter cold days, with the thermometer 
at zero, the rough rivers hid in thick ice are bared 
with axe and spade, and the converts—often sweet 
young girls of tender age—are plunged in. As we 
see them struggling in evident fear and agony, 
shrinking from their water-soaked garments which 
freeze about them, we can but ask if this be imi- 
tating the blessed Master. Instinctively we ask, 
Had Christ preached and baptised in this climate, 
would he who healed the sick have risked the life of 
the body to purge out the innocent stains of girl- 
hood ?” 

In reply, the xaminer and Chronicle says : 

“We have reason to suppose that the blessed 
Master knew all about the temperature of the 
Adirondack region when he gave the commission 
commanding his followers to give baptism ‘in all 
the world’ to them that believe.” And further- 
more, “the history of such baptisms proves that 
the blessed Master knew as much about the laws of 
health as he did about the temperatures of the 
world.” And to finish off the critic it is suggested 
that very likely he doesn’t wash himself so much 
as he should; for “ Nobody in ordinary health is 
injured by a cold water bath; and if our critic 
were to try one himself we have no doubt that it 
would do him good both in his temper and his 
health. We advise him to ask these sweet young 
girls to whom he so commiseratingly refers, what 
they think of a cold water baptism. It might teach 
him some lessons as to the effects of very cold 
water that would be of service to him.” 


The Rey. Henry Ward Beecher returns his income 
for the present year at 21,175 dollars. 

According to the Mew York Tribune, witchcraft 
persecutions are being revived in Mexico. Women 
are hanged, shot, and burned to death on suspicion, 
or flogged until they confess, their own children 
taking part in the infliction of the torture. 

Doctor Horace Bushnell is engaged in the pre- 
paration of a work which will assuredly attract 
attention just now, and procure for its author a 
great deal of sympathy—for he is certain to be 
well abused. “Woman Suffrage, or the Reform 
against Nature,” is the defiant title he gives it. 


MINISTERS’ SALARIES. 


Art the recent meting of the Congregational Union 
there was an animated discussion on the proposal 
to form a Sustentation Fund,in the course of which 
the Rev. Fnoch Mellor made some remarks which 
are applicable beyond the borders of his own de- 
nomination. “ What,’ he asked, “are the facts of 
the case ? I know it is said that this is a very deli- 
cate question. Well, if it be a delicate question, it 
is only so because it is a delicate thing for us to live. 
What is the use of talking about it being a delicate 
question? !tmeans whether a man whois a minister 
shall live or not. It means that, and it means 
nothing less ; and when it comes to mean that, we 
must bear in mind that in regard to our ministry 
as in regard to the point to which the apostle 
refers, that is not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural. It is well that we should bear 
in mind that disembodied spirits—I mean the dis- 
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embodied spirits of men—have no vocation in this 
world; that we only work here in virtue of a 
physical footing, and the moment we get lodged 


from that footing we shall be Independent in the 
double sense. 1 rise simply for the purpose of 
saying, therefore, that as long as our people have 
ministers whom they love and honour they ought 
to support them as ministers whom they love and 
honour. It should not be forgotten that there are 
many of our ministers at the present time who are 
running a very swift race indeed with the fear of 
debt and all that comes out of debt. They have 
never the fear of debt away from their eyes or 
from their hearts; and it is perfectly impossible 
for a soul that is impressed and oppressed as with 
a nightmare to do the work of God as the work of 
God should be done. There are many of our min- 
isters who are receiving the salaries which they 
received thirty years ago—receiving the same 
salaries they received at the time when the ex- 
pense of living was certainly twenty per cent. 
cheaper than it is at the present time; they are 
receiving the same salaries from people who in 
the meantime have grown from cottages to large 
houses, or who have grown from large houses to 
mansions, and have set up their carriages and 
barouches and all the rest of it—people who had 
been in an exceedingly humble condition of life, 
and who are now verging upon being millionaires. 
And they look upon the same men who have 
ministered to them and to their children for thirty 
years, and do not give them a farthing more. 
Now, we must not speak of this in a mealy- 
mouthed manner. I say it is a simple injustice 
and wrong. Meanwhile you will hear them say 
when you visit them, ‘Our minister has a first- 
rate managing wife. How she manages I cannot 
understand,’ I say no fellow can understand it. 
“They were there thirty years ago without a child, 
and there they are now perhaps with six children 
at least, all of them requiring the very ordinary 
and vulgar things in the shape of clothing, and 
support for the inner man, and education; but he 
has got a very managing wife, and I do not know 
how she manages.’ I say whenever there is a 
mystery like that that occurs to any of our wealthy 
people they had better not try to solve it, but send 
the minister something extra; leave the meta- 
physics and how she manages it, and attend to the 
physics. Well, then there is another thing. We must 
not forget sometimes complaints are made with re- 
gard to some of our brethren that they do not keep 
pace with the age. Many of our young people of 
good families and of good education of course are 
au courant with all that is going on at the present 
time in the way of literature and science, while 
perhaps they do not quite discover that their 
minister is az courant with these things. And they 
will say to each other, ‘Oh, he does not keep pace 
with the age.” How can he keep pace with the 
age if he cannot get books ? and how can he get 
them unless he either begs, borrows, steals, or buys 
them? Beg them he cannot in many cases, borrow 
them he cannot in many cases, we will not suppose 
that an honourable man will steal, and he has not 
the means to buy. Now, it would be a first-rate 
thing if our people would not only attend to the 
business that I have referred to, but if they would 
attend also to this one point—the supplying of 
their minister with a true literature, and they may 
depend upon it that they will receive ample for all 
they do. I will only refer to one other point. 
Complaints are very often made on account of the 
exceedingly migratory character of our ministers, 
They are first in one place and then in another, 
and then in another. Heavy condemnations are 
sometimes rained upon their poor heads, but 
the fact of the case is that very often this is 
traceable simply to the people. It is not that 
the ministers wish to leave their people. They 
would wish to live and die with them; but 
they cannot live with them, that is all; and 
they do not want to die with them quite so 
soon. And hence they go and live elsewhere, and 
die in a good old age. But frequently the remark is 
made, ‘ Why, here he was amongst the most loving 
people ; they nearly worshipped him” Well, I wish 
they had treated him a little more as worshippers in 
that case. And frequently when a man has borne 
the iron in his soul as long as he can, when he has 
borne it patiently for months and years, when 
sometimes, as I know, the poor man has not known 
what the term ‘ butcher’s meat’ has been from 
month to month, nor his children either, and when 
the man has found that he was in danger of getting 
into debt, and compromising his character, and has 
at length been invited to another people, then 
the people have at once said, ‘ Ay, we should have 
liked to have retained you; we are very sorry. Why 
didn’t you mention it to us?? ‘Mention it! Why 
didn’t youseeit?” The fact is, that if there were as 
little thought in the business which some men 
conduct as they give to this question, as to the 
support of their ministers, there is not a business 
in the country that would be able to keep itself 
going for six months. And then sometimes the 
tezdy and too-late offer will come, ‘If you will 
remain amongst us we will incsease your sala 
£50 a year. But he says--‘ No, I cannot do it 
now. Jf you had said that two months ago 
it would have been done; but I have borne it 
and can bear it no longer. And besides, I have 
entered into negotiations with another people and 


am going” Can anyone say that he is doing wrong ? 
Is the man doing wrong to escape debt? Is 
he doing wrong to escape a place in which he 
cannot afford to live without debt? He is doing 
right; he would be doing wrong if he were to 
remain; and the charge of mercenariness, which is 
sometimes thoughtlessly brought against such a 
man, is a charge utterly false and mean, I suppose 
there is hardly a man in any other trade or pro- 
fession—I do not call this either a trade or a pro- 
fession—who, if he found he could receive £100 a 
year more for the support of himself, his wife, and 
family, who were inadequately supported, would 
not leave Leeds for London, or London for Leeds, 
or London for Edinburgh, or one town for any 
other town. And why should a minister be brought 
under suspicion of mercenariness because he does 
the same thing, not for the purpose merely of an 
increase of salary, but that he may live and die as an 
honest man. I submit that this is a question that 
we ought not to speak about in a mealy-mouthed 
manner. Honest speech is the only true speech 
upon it.” 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 

EQUALITY ABROAD. 
Tue struggle on the question of the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church has so 
absorbed the attention of writers and 
readersin England, that movements abroad 
which, under any other circumstances, 
would have been watched with eager cu- 
riosity have been hardly noticed. Spain, 
which, until this year has been the closest 
preserve of Romish priestcraft, the one 
country in Europe in which men could be 
haled to prison for meeting together in a 
private house to read the Bible, has pro- 
nounced for the toleration of all sects by 
an immense majority of the Cortes. That 
there is, on this account, any special hope 
for Protestantism, as we understand it, 
we hardly dare affirm. Such a sway as 
Catholicism has had there too often breeds 
a bitter, though silent, hatred of all religion, 
and there were not wanting signs in the 
recent debates of the Cortes that the 
strongest feeling on the liberal side is of 
this nature. Still, anything is better than 
the state of things which previously pre- 
vailed, and if only a really earnest party 
for reformed religion springs up among 
the Spaniards themselves, so that they are 
not left to the tender mercies of foreign 
Evangelical emissaries, there will be great 
ground for hopefulness. 

Nor is Spain the only illustration of 
the progress of religious liberty on the 
Continent. At the last Reichsrath the 
Emperor of Austria was able to congratu- 
late his subjects upon the full accomplish- 
ment of religious toleration. Says the 
Liberator, in its admirable summary of 
these signs of the times— 

“The battle in Austria has been fierce and pro- 
longed, and has extended to education, as well 
as to the purely religious question. Everywhere, 
however, the opponents of freedom have been 
obliged to give way, and an Austrian Protest- 
ant may even bury his dead in any churchyard 
with any religious rites—which is more than a 
Protestant Dissenter can do in England. In 
France, in view of the General Election, several 
candidates, the most conspicuous being M. Labou- 
laye, have raised the standard of separation of 
Church and State, and, in the towns at least, the 
enunciation of this principle is heard, not merely 
without surprise, but with intense satisfaction, 
The King of Sweden has also, within the last month, 
proclaimed his intention of extending the bounds 
of religious liberty; while—jumping across the 
Continent—the Sultan of Turkey is reported to 
have disendowed the Mahomedan church of the 
whole of its landed property.” 

Perhaps the most interesting to us, 
however, as allied to the very measure 
which at home is exciting such vehement 
denunciation, are the steps by which, one 
by one, our colonies are adopting the 


principle of religious equality, and re- 
ducing, or rather raising, the Episcopal 
Church to its true position as a free, 
_self-dependent, self-governing religious 
‘community. How far this has been car- 
ried in Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
‘land is matter of history, and some. 
interesting testimonies in favour of yolun- 
taryism have come from Churchmen, who 
know from personal observation how much 
the religious life and activity of their church 
has been strengthened where it has been 
thus thrown upon its own resources and 
intrinsic power. It has not, however, been 
so widely known that the late Ministry 
adopted last year the measure, brought. 


forward in 1867 by an independent 
member, for discontinuing, as the present 
incumbents die off, the grants which have 
heretofore been made out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund to the bishops and clergy of 
the Church of England in Jamaica and the 
other West India Islands. This is, it is. 
true, only a partial diseendowment, to the 
extent of about £20,000 a year, a still 
larger sum being levied upon the inhabit- 
ants of the colonies themselves. Thus, in 
Jamaica about £28,000 is annually charged 
on the general revenue of the island, 
exacted from all parties alike, for the 
salaries of the Episcopalian clergy and the. 
repair of their churches and parsonages, 
though it is notorious that the episco- 
palians are not a twentieth of the 
coloured Christians, and if a larger pro- 
portion are’also by far the wealthiest of 
the English residents. But the example 
of disendowment is catching. The 
Governor has already thrown on the con- 
gregations charges to the extent of about 
£10,000, which used to be met by an 
annual grant of the Assembly ; and as the 
Jamaica Clergy Act, in virtue of which 
the permanent appropriations take place, 
expires this year, it is hardly likely that 
it will be renewed. 

In the Bahamas, too, the persistent 
efforts of the friends of voluntaryism have 
at last come to a successful result. For 
two years a Disendowment Bill had been 
passed by large majorities in the House of 
Assembly, but afterwards thrown out. 
in the upper House,—“the Legislative 
Council.” This year, however, the 
Council, with a wise discretion, have 
passed the bill with a few unimportant. 
modifications, and the dominancy of the- 
Anglican establishment there, after 
enduring for more than a century, has. 
come to a close. 

And now, who will be the greatest. 
gainers by these changes? We verily 
believe, the Anglican Church itself, 
There is abundance of vitality and power 
in that Church both at home and abroad, 
if once it be emancipated from the 
enfeebling position of a favoured and 
yet dependent sect. It is a bad thing 
for a man to be born with a silver spoon 
in his mouth—a still worse thing fora 
church. Let the Anglican Church, 
whether at home or abroad, be placed on 
the same level as all other religious com- 
munities, and we believe it will develope 
a vigour such as it has never known since 
it lost in the fatal year 1662 the impetus — 
which it had gained from the Reformation. 


MinisTERIAL Cuancrs.—The Rey. John Page 
Hopps, of Dukinfield, has accepted oh # ) 
invitation from the St. Vincent-street Unitarian 
Church, Glasgow, to succeed the Rev. Henry W. 
Crosskey as its pastor, and is e to commence 
his duties upon the first Sunday in October. The 
Rev. H. W. Crosskey will commence his n in 
the Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on. 
Sunday, August 8th. wa Sees 
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Our Obituary this week contains the name of one 
whose departure we record with no ordinary feel- 
ings of sorrow, and whose loss will not only sadden 
many hearts besides our own, but be deeply felt 
through all our churches. We need hardly say 
that we refer to the Rey. John James Tayler. We 
are not in a position to furnish such a memoir of 
this excellent man as would do aught like justice 
to him, and must content ourselves with simply 
giving a few particulars of his life, and briefly 
noticing the leading features of his character. 

Born at Nottingham in the year 1798, he received 
a careful training from his father, who was the 
respected minister of the High Pavement congre- 
gation in that town, and likewise conducted a 
school with great ability and success. In 1814 he 
went well prepared to the college at York, where 
he spent two Sessions, and then proceeded to the 
University of Glasgow, and in i818 took the degree 
there of Bachelor of Arts. Soon after this, during Mr. 
Kenrick’s absence in Germany, he was engaged to 
supply his place for a Session as Assistant Classical 
Tutor, at York, which he did to the entire satisfaction 
of the college authorities. This was an evidence that 
his scholarship must have been considerable even 
then, and that the foundation was laid for those ac- 
quirements which were subsequently turned to such 
valuable use. In after-life, amidst all his various 
avocations, his classical reading was still kept up, 
and, as he said to us not very long ago, he was 
“old-fashioned enough to think that there were 
few better exercises for the training of the mind 
than was afforded by the study of the best Greek 
and Roman authors.” 


In 1820, young as he still was, Mr. Tayler was 
called to undertake the responsible, and in some 
respects difficult, charge of the Mosley-street con- 
gregation in Manchester, which afterwards removed 
to the beautiful chapel in Upper Brook-street ; and 
rarely has a minister made for himself so sure a 
place as he did in the hearts of his people. Al- 
though he was not what is usually termed a popular 
preacher, there was sucha tone of earnest sincerity, 
such a devout and tender spirit in his pulpit services 
as could not fail to render them impressive, While 
the refined taste, pure thought, and accurate 
knowledge by which his discourses were charac- 
terised rendered them acceptable to men of high 
cultivation, such as the late Dr. Henry and Mr. 
George William Wood, there was at the same time 
a, simplicity of expression combined with fervour of 
feeling which made them attractive also to the less 
instructed among his hearers ; and in his pastoral 
intercourse with them, his sweet affectionateness 
of nature and ever-ready sympathy secured their 
confidence and love, and not seldom from some 
of them have we listened to warm and grateful 
recollections of his kindness in times of suffering 
and sorrow. 

In the great subject of education our friend at 
all times took a deep and lively interest, and so 
long as he remained in Manchester the Lower 
Mosley-street Schools, which hold so high a rank 
among schools of their class, were largely indebted 
to his judicious counsel and active assistance. Soon 
after his settlement he became a member of the 

_ Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, and 
in a little time, his acquirements becoming known, 
he was elected to the office of one of its Secretaries, 
and then in a few years to that of a Vice-President, 
with Dr. Dalton as the President. 

Although Mr. Tayler came forward but seldom 
in public, he was always warmly interested, as a 
true Englishman, in whatever measures, social or 
political, had a bearing on the general weal, and 
his opinion and advice were often of essential 
service to those who were engaged in the promotion 
of them. That it was not through any timid regard 
to consequences or fear of reproach that he did not 
take a more prominent part was strikingly shown 
in the year 1834, when, against the decided feeling 
of some of his most intimate friends, he felt it his 
duty to attend a public meeting of Dissenters called 
to consider what steps should be taken for the 
removal of their grievances, and in a bold and 
eloquent speech seconded the first resolution which 
_ declared, “That in the deliberate opinion of the 
_ meeting all civil establishments of religion were an 
infringement of the rights of conscience, at variance 
with the spirit and opposed to the progress of 

_ Christianity.” | 
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over fifty years. From 1822 to 1840, with the ex- 
ception just mentioned, he filled the office of 
Secretary, and for the last four years of this period 
that likewise of Public Examiner. When the 
| institution was brought back from York to Man- 
| chester, in 1840, he was chosen Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History, with which was afterwards com- 
bined Doctrinal and Practical Theology, and the 
Truths and Evidences of Christianity ; and in 1853, 
when the College was transferred to London, he 
was appointed to the Principalship as well. How 
faithfully he discharged the duties of this important 
office, combining with it for a time the charge of 
the Little Portland-street congregation in a joint- 
ministry with his friend Mr, Martineau, is so well 
known throughout our body as to make it unneces- 
sary for us to dwell upon it. His high character 
and varied learning, united with his fine taste and 
kindly disposition, admirably fitted him to exert 
a favourable influence over his students, and 
we feel sure there is not one who came under his 
care that can help looking back with feelings of 
gratitude for the benefits derived from the almost 
parental interest which he took in their improve- 
ment, and that does not deeply grieve with us for 
his loss. 

That loss is too recent, and our sorrow at the 
removal of one of our oldest and dearest friends too 
deep, for us to attempt anything like a minute and 
laboured analysis of his character. We. can un- 
hesitatingly say, he was one of the best and purest- 
minded men that it has ever been our privilege to 
be intimate with. To know him was to love him. 
Possessed of an almost feminine tenderness of 
nature, his sympathy was ever ready both for joy 
and for sorrow. With perfect truth it might have 
been affirmed of him that he had attained what the 
Apostle declares to be the end of the command-’ 
ment, “ Charity out of a pure heart, and of a good 
conscience, and of faith unfeigned.” With some- 
thing of the guileless simplicity of a child, he united 
a manly strength of purpose in maintaining what 
he believed to be true, and in carrying out 
what he held to be right; and though usually 
most gentle both in word and deed, he easily 
warmed up into a fine glow of indignant feeling 
against injustice, and an eloquent denunciation of 
wrong. Both in spirit and in conduct he seemed to 
us a true follower of him whom he looked up to 
as his Master; and for ourselves we may say that 
we never came away from intercourse with him 
without feeling that we had gained some good. He 
showed in aremarkable manner how the utmost free- 
dom of thought on theological matters may be com- 
bined with the deepest reverence, and the devoutest 
sentiment, and the holiest trust. His religion was 
indeed “that of the heart, in the spirit and not in 
the letter,” running through and colouring every 
part of his life; and its strength and depth were 
thoroughly proved by the way in which it sus- 
tained and upheld him when he was called to part 
with his only gon, just as he was entering on the 
exercise of an honourable profession, full of 
promise, and well nigh assured of high success. 

Mr. Tayler’s large knowledge gave him a breadth 
of view and a catholicity of spirit which are sadly 
too often wanting in professed theologians, and his 
candour at times was so great, and his anxiety to 
present fairly the opinions of those who differed 
with him so sincere, as almost to prevent him from 
doing full justice to his own. His conclusions, 
however, were formed in a thoroughly independent 
and conscientious manner, and he rested with the 
firmest reliance on the conviction that truth, under 
the government of the God of truth, must always 
tend to good, and in this persuasion he ever freely 
and fearlessly declared what seemed to him the 
truth. 


Besides contributing many valuable articles to 
our periodical literature, Mr. Tayler was the author 
of a considerable number of single sermons, 
preached on various public occasions, and a volume 
of discourses, entitled “Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty,” which, as they;well deserved, came to 
a second edition; a critical Essay on the “ Authen- 
ticity of the Gospel of St. John,” the spirit of which 
every one must admire, whatever judgment may 
be formed regarding its conclusions; and “A 
Retrospect of the Religious Life of England.” The 
last of these, the longest and most important of Mr. 


late Lord Melbourne read it with such interest and 
pleasure that, in conversation with a friend, he ex- 
pressed his regret that it was out of his power to 
make the author a Bishop. 

One of the latest services which he rendered to 
our Churches was in representing the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association at the Unitarian 
Tercentenary Festival in Hungary, last autumn, 
which he did in so able and satisfactory a manner, 
and of which he afterwards gave such a graphic and 
interesting account. 

From the period when he resigned the charge of 
it, in 18538, Mr. Tayler was in the habit of paying 
his old congregation in Manchester a visit at the 
opening of each year, and the services which he 
then conducted were always looked forward to as 
truly seasons of spiritual refreshing. At the 
beginning of the present year, though some signs 
were noticed that time was telling upon him, it was 
pleasant to see what a lively interest he displayed 
in everything that was doing in the social and 
religious world, and how hopefully he looked 
forward to the future. His was not the “sad 
philosophy of age,” but the calm, confiding, 
cheerful outlook that befits the Christian, which 
made this, as he once said to us, the happiest 
period, perhaps, of his life. Sorrowful though we 
must needs be that we shall see his face here no 
more, we cannot but feel thankful that he was 
taken from us with so little suffering, and that the 
last remembrance which he has left with us should 
be so bright and encouraging to dwell upon. 
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Wr. S. Oy Rell, of Bradford, 


Mr. SAmvurt CopELAND KELL, the senior partner 
in the firm of Messrs. Kell and Co., stuff merchants, 
of Bradford, died on Friday morning last at his 
resi-dence, North Park Lodge, Manningham, 
near Bradford, at the age of 57 years, from 
bronchitis. He was the son of the Rey. Robert 
Kell, Unitarian minister, of Birmingham, where 
he was born in 1812, and also was the brother 
of the Rev. E. Kell, M.A., of Southampton. 
First entering mercantile life in Birmingham, he 
subsequently joined his brother-in-law, Mr. F. 
Schwan, at Huddersfield. In 1849, the firm, under 
the designation of Schwan, Kell, and Co., removed 
to Bradford, and since Mr. Schwan retired, some 
years ago, the business has been carried on under 
the firm of Kell and Co. Mr. Kell did not take any 
active personal part in either municipal affairs or 
national politics, though, as an ardent Liberal of 
the advanced school, he took a deep interest in all 
the important political questions of his time, and 
exerted his influence, both by his pen and his purse, 
to forward the great cause which was so dear to him. 
His views on political and social topics were enun- 
ciated, whenever the occasion required, in letters 
in local newspapers and in pamphlets, with a clear- 
ness and vigour which could not fail to advance 
the principles which he espoused. He was of a bene- 
volent and generous disposition, and gave liberally 
to every effort for promoting the welfare of his less 
fortunate fellow-townsmen. He was a warm and 
enlightened friend"of education. One of the chief 
founders of the Bradford Female Education Insti- 
tute, he devoted both much time and money in 
efforts to extend its usefulness among that section 
of the population for whom it was designed. He 
also took an active share in establishing the Brad- 
ford Working Men’s Club. In fact, he has on all 
occasions shown his deep sympathy with the in- 
dustrial orders, by his personal sacrifices in aid of 
exertions to effect their moral and social elevation. 
As a member of our denomination, he contributed 
liberally towards the erection of the new chapel 
which was opened at Bradford yesterday, and his 
removal has cast a gloom over what would other- 
wise have been an occasion only for congratulation 
and joy. Mr. Kell married, in December, 1852, 
Catherine Elizabeth, daughter of the Rey. William 
Cross, of Wakefield, and leaves a widow and family 
of eight young children. He was interred at Under- 
cliffe Cemetery on Tuesday last. 
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Tayrer.—Next Sunday morning a sermon, in 

memory of the Rev. J. J. Tayler, will be preached 

pia the Rey. J. K. Applebee, at Stoke Newington 
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SUNDAY AT RYDAL CHURCH. 


TRINITY 


Ovr happy lct being cast for a few Whitsun_ 
holidays amongst the Jakes and mountains, we re- 
solved to attend morning service at the church 
where Wordsworth worshipped for so long a seri+s 
of years, and where Dr. Arnold, when enjoying at 
his beloved Fox How a few weeks of rest from 
school- keeping cares, was wont to be found, either 
as a bumble hearer, or a devout and earnest 
expounder of the truth. Many of our readers will 
doubtless know the edifice—poor and quaint in 
style, Lke most of the churches in this charming 
district, but lacking the interest which great 
antiquity imparts to many. It. lies under the 
stately ancestral hall and leafy woods of Rydal, the 
residence of the Flemings, and almost at the foot of 
the house which Wordsworth’s long residence has 
made one cf the chief lions of the lake country: 
There was everything to prepossess and to charm 
in the contemplation ‘of a religious service, under 
conditions so unique andinteresting. True, it was 
one of the days when the creed of St. Athanasius 
is ordered and appointed to be read in all churches 
as by law established in England; but, under 
the circumstances, this was a difficulty easy to 
mitigate, if not to surmount. Arriving some 
minutes before the usual time for service, we were 
surprised to see no signs of a gathering congrega- 
tion. Ona tombstone some lads were disporting 
themselves in a manner, to say the least, un- 
restrained. Presently we were tuken to a pew—on 
our progre:s down the aisle casting side glances, as 
we wondered which had been the seat of the great 
poet? Certainly, for some following ten minutes; 
notso many worshippers entered ; but in the course 
ofa quarter of an hour orso after the appointed 
time, the clergyman bustled in,—a short, stout, 
sturdy man, who made more than one perceptible 
fsilure before, by an extra gymnastic effort, he ob- 
tained an entrance through the narrow doorway of 
the pulpit. Then, giving ont a hymn, the service 
at length was begun. A harmonium, bad in tone, 
out of tune, and played most wretchedly, gave 
some faint outline of the air intended to be sung,and 
the voices of two girls and a man led the mutric,— 
part-singing being obviously ignored. But, unsteady 
from the first, the unhappy performer seemed t> 
become more and more nervous,—in the second 
verse floundered in desperation among the keys— 
and, in the third, the instrument was abandoned 
to its solitary moanings even by the singers—ac- 
customed, as it must be presumed they were, toits 
hapless vagaries. Such was the execution of the 
opening hymn; and we wondered how we should 
fare when the chanting came—a groundless appre- 
hension, as nothing of the kind was even attempted ! 
The service was not so much read, as shot out, in 
sharp, rattling, rifle-like style, from the capacious 
chest of the minister,—with what it would be hardl y 
uncharitable to designate, as a merely perfunctory 
regard to the requirements of the occasion. But 
the sermon was his crowning effort. Having just 
read the creed of St. Athanasius, he proceeded to 
expound and defend its cardinal doctrine of the 
Trinity. He traced it even in tbe early records of 
the Hebrew faith; and told us that it was quite a 
mistake to suppose that the ancient Jews were in any 
respect in sympathy with the modern Unitarians, 
In the Old Testament lesson of the day, did we 
not find the plural form ?—“‘let us make man,” &c., 
And were we to suppose that the frequent recur- 
rence of thrice-repeated words was a mere accident, 
and not intended to reveal the mystery of the 
Trinity? No, all such verses as “Holy, holy, boly 
Lord God of Sabaoth,” were an undoubted evidence 
that the idea of the triple unity of the Divine 
Beirg had presented itself to prophets and psalmists 
of old! Andsoon throughout a sermon which had 
no redeeming’ feature but its brevity, and soon 
ended the service which is provided by the 
Established Church, as a means of maintaining an 
impressive ritual—of dissipating erroneous doc- 
“trine—promoting intelligent faith—and spreading 
piety and morality among-t the people. 

For ourselves, regarding the slovenliness and 
inertness of the reading and sermon alike, we 
couldn’t but feel that, of two extremes, we 
should infinitely prefer the ornate decoration and 


elaborate appointments of Ritualism, to such a 
sample of Low Churchism as it had been our mi:- 


fortune to witness. With one good property alone 


could we credit it,—that it seemed to quicken our 
appreciation and love for the simple arrangements 
and rational doctrines of Unitarian worship —to 
kindle a thankfulness of heart that it was our happy 
lot to part'‘cipate, with each recuir'ng day of rest, in 


something far more satisfactory alike to mind and 
soul—and to send us back with a strengthened 
resolve, to work for and abide to the end by the 
faith we have adopted—unpopular and unestab- 
lished though it be. 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


On Tuesday evening (a correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette writes), a very remarkable gathering, 
remarkable partly on account of the objects sought 
to be obtained, and partly in consequence of the 
persons who took part in it, was held in Freemasons’ 
Hall, London, which was densely crowded by what 
was evidently a highly intellectual assembly, most 
of the persons present belonging to the upper middle 
classes. It was a public devotional service in con- 
nection with a newly-formed “Free Christian 
Union,” the design of which is “to illustrate the 
spirit of unsectarian Christianity, to furnish the 
means of undogmatic religious instruction, and to 
incorporate the discoveries of learning and science 
in the religious view of the world.” At half-past 
seven o’clock, the time appointed for the com- 
mencement of the proceedings, four gentlemen, all 
habited in black robes, mounted the platform. 
They were the Rey. Athanase Coquerel, pastor of 
the French Protestant Church; the Rev. James 
Martineau, Unitarian minister of Little Portland- 
street Chapel; the Rev. Wm. Miall, Baptist minister, 
Dalston; and the Rev. C. Kegan Paul, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford, vicar of Sturminster Marsh- 
all, Dorset. Mr. Martineau conducted the prelimin- 
ary service, commencing with some sentences, the 
first of which was “God is love.” ‘Then fol- 
lowed some prayers, taken from the Liturgy 
of the Church of England, but “adapted” to 
the purposes of the meeting. Next was sung 
Charles Wesley’s hymn, “The saints on earth and 
those above.” Mr. Martineau read as a first lesson 
some passages from the 11th and 12th chapters of 
Isaiah, and as a second lesson from the 13th chapter 
of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, A 
chant and one or two prayers followed. M. Coquerel 
then delivered a sermon in French. He selected for 


| his text the 10th chapter of St Luke’s Gospel, verse 


47 : “ But one thing is needful.” He pointed out that 
the great beauty of Christianity consisted in its uni- 
versality, and contended that as soon as that great, 
principle was lost sight of its distinctiveness was 
gone. Without it all must be misery and sadness, 
leading to endless divisions and irritations, An ex- 
tempore prayer was offered up by Mr. Miall, the Bap- 
tist minister, after which Mr. Paul, the Church of 
England clergyman, delivered a sermon founded on 
the twenty-fourth chapter of St, Luke’s Gospel, 
part of verse 6—“ He is not dead, butis risen.” He 
said that after the early teaching of the Gospel, and 
after Christ was missed from the tomb where his 
followers expected to find him, sacramental rites 
grew up, and in these some men thought they found 
Christ. At the Reformation the stone was rolled 
away from another sepulchre, and men began to 
ask how they could get at the Lord who had been 
hidden under such multitudinous forms ; indeed, 
it was doubted whether God could be found in a 
written word. As it was an error of the Catholics 
of old to put Christ in visible signs and ceremonies, 
so it was an error of later Protestants to limit the 
knowledge and action of him toa book. They could 
never confine Christ or God between two covers of 
a book, holy and precious as that book might be. 
God had written His word in science and in 
humanity, for science was a canon which could 
never be closed. It was no longer possible to 
imprison truth in an article or to bury it in a text. 
The dicta, “ Extra ecclesiam nulla salus,” and “ the 
Bible, and the Bible alone is the religion of Pro- 
testants,” were now no longer applicable to the 
advancing state of knowledge. Those who had 
joined the new Society read the Scriptures under 
an entirely different light from that which the 
Church supplied, and it was sometimes asked how 
it was that they could consistently hold their 
positions in the Church, instead of going out 
boldly into the pure Theism which Christ 
taught. It was because they believed that 
Christ was a symbolical name for collective 
humanity, which they understood to be God. 
He did not think that at any time men would be 
able to dispense altogether with all rites, or with 
spoken words which had been allowed by the use 
of ages, still he saw no need why the religion 
of the future should unduly clash with the religion 
of the past. A change was passing over the 
character of religion, and men had now to decide 
whether they would accept a faith in opposition 
to or in harmony with nature, science, prog- 


ress, light. Some of them were thankful to 


remain in a church which had given them spiritual 
life, but others would be inclined to go out in order 
that they might be free to worship God on the 
open hill-side of thought. Whither God might 
lead them in the future none of them could 
at present see. ‘They would form themselves 
into a body of Christian men striving to do God’s 
will, following out His plans as the women followed 
Jesus—God as they thought him—to Galilee.—-Mr. 
Paul then pronounced the benediction. During 


the prayers no one knelt, but all stood up during 
the hymns and chants. All reference to the Trinity 
was struck out of the prayers. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


FALLEN LEAVES AND NEW BUDS. 


Tur morning came with mist of grey, 
That gathered on each leafless spray, 
And hung in pearl-drops from each point, 
Projecting knob, and bend, and joint,— 
Then fell, one here, one there, not slow, 
Down on the fallen leaves below, 

As if the parent-tree kept on 

Weeping its children, dead and gone. 


I marked them forming pure and bright, 
I heard them flash away from sight, 
O’er all the tree, on every spray 

They hung like gems of purest ray, 
Then fell, one here, one there, not slow, 
Down on the fallen leaves below, 

As if the parent-tree kept on 

Weeping its children, dead and’gone. 


Another morning came, and there 

The tree stood lone and still and bare ; 

A bitter, biting morn and keen, 

So bleak and cold seemed all the scene ; 

The sky was dark, the wind was dumb, 

The ground was hard, the tree looked numb; 
It wept not now the fallen leaf, 

It seemed as if beyond all grief. 


Stiff, stript its limbs were, as in death ; 

I could not hear the faintest breath ; 

I looked—no movement met the eye, 

I looked and listened—not a sigh ; 

The sky looked cold and hard and dark 
Down on the tree, still, stript, and stark; 
It wept not now the fallen leaf, 

It seemed as if beyond all grief. 


Soon from that darkened sky the snow 
Began in flakes to fall below, 

As soft as down, o’er all the tree, 

O’er all the lawn, o’er all the lea ; 

‘he intervening flakes of white 
Quick-falling, hid the tree from sight ; 

But when they ceased there stood, not sad, 
‘the tree, with snowy mantle clad. 


?Twas beautiful! the foliage white ! 

The pure white snow, so soft and light! 
Sent down from heaven in time of dearth 
To clothe the naked of the earth ! 

And graceful drooped the tree, o’erpowered 
With so much good in season showered : 
Lowly it stood and calm, not sad, 

The tree, with snowy mantle clad. 


Another morning came, and then 

I looked upon the tree again ; 

The snow was gone, the mantle doffed, 
A breeze was blowing mild and soft. 
The tree had passed a stormy night, 
And at the dawning of the light 

I saw beneath its shadows strawn 
Some rotten branches on the lawn. 


It was a night of wind and rain, 

A tempest trom the western main ; 

I fancied, as I heard it blow, 

I saw the boughs swayed to and fro, 

Tossed up and down, dashed, drenched, and rent, 
Yet there it stood, nor reft, nor bent, 

Only beneath its shade lay strawn 

Some rotten branches on the lawn. 


Ere long the birds commenced their hymn, 
‘The sap its way felt thro’ each limb, 

A purple bloom came on each spray, 

A haze of green another day ; 

And as the brighter days came on 

‘the fresh and tender leaflet shone, 

Till once again, o’er sunny leas, 

The full leaf fluttered in the breeze. 


Our joys fall off like yellow leaves, 

‘he fond heart misses them and grieves. 

We have our days of mist and tears, 

Our days of dull and numbing fears, 

Our times of cold and silent woe, . 
Our times of soothing, heavenly snow, e 
Our mornings when, the storm gone by, 
The bud peeps forth into the sky. 


Thus round and round the seasons run, 

Thro’ mist and snow, thro’ shower and sun ; 

From leafiessness to the full leaf, ; 

Not always joy, not always grief 2 

One thing is needful, man or tree _ 2 

All sound at heart each needs must be. . 

‘lhen come the fall, then come the cold, ‘. 

New buds will blow where bloomed the old. 
Stand. AVIRS 
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CHURCH CURIOSITIES,—XX. 
AN UNGALLANT SAINT. 


In his “History of European Morals,” after 
mentioning that with many of the hermits 
never to look 
was esteemed a great merit, and that St. 
John of Lycopolis had not seen one for forty-eight 
years, Mr. Lecky relates the following: “A young 
Roman girl made a pilgrimage from Italy to Alex- 
andria, to look upon the face and obtain the prayers 
of St. Arsenius, into whose presence she forced 
herself. Quailing beneath his rebuffs, she flung 
herself at his feet, imploring him with tears to 
grant her only request—to remember her, and to 
pray for her. ‘Remember you!’ cried the indignant 
saint ; ‘it shall be the prayer of my life that 1 may 
forget you.’ The poor girl sought consolation from 
the Archbishop of Alexandria, who comforted her 
by assuring her that though she belonged to the 
sex by which dsemons commonly tempt saints, he 
doubted not the hermit would pray for her soul, 
though he would try to forget her face.” 

_  PATRISTIC VIEWS OF HAIR-DRESSING. 

Speaking of the disposition on the part of moral- 
ists to single out some new form of luxury, or some 
trivial custom which they regarded as indecorous, 
for the most extravagant denunciation, the same 
writer says: “If we were to measure the degree of 
criminality of the different customs of the time by 
the vehemence of the patristic denunciations, we 
might almost conclude that the most atrocious of 
their day was the custom of wearing false hair, or 
dyeing natural hair. Clement of Alexandria ques- 
tioned whether the validity of certain ecclesiastical 
ceremonies might not be affected by wigs; for, he 
asked, when the priest is placing his hand on the 
head of the person who kneels before him, if that 
hand is resting upon false hair, who is it he is 
really blessing? Tertullian. shuddered at the 
thought that Christians might have the hair of 
those who were in hell upon their heads, and he 
found in the tiers of false hair that were in use a 
distinct rebellion against the assertion that no one 
can add to his stature, and in the custom of dyeing 
the hair a contravention of the declaration that a 
man cannot make one hair white or black. Cen- 
turies rolled away. The Roman empire tottered 
to its fall, and floods of vice and sorrow overspread 
the world; but still the denunciations of the 
Fathers were unabated. St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen continued with uncom- 
promising vehemence the war against false hair, 
which ‘lertullian and Clement of Alexandria had 


begun.” 
SAINTLY BBASTS. 

Among legends describing the moral qualities 
existing in animals, Mr. Lecky gives these, which 
are not without a certain whimsical beauty: “A 
hermit was accustomed to share his supper with a 
wolf, which, one evening entering the cell before 
the return of the master, stole a loaf of bread. 
Struck with remorse, it was a week before it ven- 
tured again to visit the cell; and when it did so, its 
head hung down, and its whole demeanour mani- 
fested the most profound contrition. ‘Ihe hermit 
«stroked with a gentle hand its bowed down head,’ 
and gave it a double portion as a token of forgive- 
ness. A lioness knelt down with lamentations 
before another saint, and then led him to its cub, 
which was blind, but which received its sight at 
the prayer of the saint. Next day the lioness 
returned, bearing the skin of a wild beast as a 
token of its gratitude. Nearly the same thing 
happened to st. Macarius of Alexandria; a hyena 
knocked at his door, brought its young, which was 
blind, and which the saint restored to sight, and 
repaid the obligation soon afterwards by bringing 
a fleece of wool. ‘O hyena!’ said the saint, “how 
did you obtain this fleece? you must have stolen 
and eaten a sheep.” Fullof shame, the hyena hung 
its head down, but persisted in offering its gift, 
which, however, the holy man refused to receive 
till the hyena ‘had sworn’ to cease for the future 
to rob. ‘ihe hyena bowed its head in token of its 
acceptance of the oath, and St. Macarius afterwards 
gave the fleece to St. Melania.” 

HELPS TO A SAINT. 

The three companions of St. Colman were a cock, 
a mouse, anda fly. The cock announced the hour 
of devotion, the mouse bit the ear of the drowsy 
saint till he got up, and if in the course of his 
studies he was afflicted by any wandering thoughts, 
or called away by other business, the fly alighted 
on the line where he had left off and kept the 
place. ‘ 
AN EPISCOPAL DIFFICULTY. : 

From a statement which appears in the Vew York 
Herald, we learn that the feeling of the Fathers on 
the subject of hair, as shown in the second of the 
foregoing extracts, exists to some extent, in certain 
quarters, even at present. Some person, described 
as a “Washington beau,” was to receive confirma- 
tion at the hands of the Bishop of New jersey. 
But, in some way or other, the bishop discovered 
that the brilliant youth was not altogether a work 

of nature, and particularly the abundant hair on 
his head, for which he was indebted to the wig- 
maker. Now, according to the rites of the Epis- 
ypal (hurch, says the statement, a bishop cannot 
hands on an artificial head-piece. It must be 
natural, or he cannot rightfully perform the 

ion. ‘The young man, in consequence, 


upon the face of a woman: 


not only lost the privilege of Episcopal confirmation, 
but likewise a wife; for a young and beautiful lady, 
who had promised to marry him when he should 
have duly avowed himself of the orthodox aris- 
tocratic faith, now refuses! It is a hard case, and 
apparently without remedy, for the “canons of the 
Church” and the predilections of the lady are 
equally rigorous, as they are about equally respect- 
able. 


A WORD ON WHEELS. 


Tur Proverb declares that “a word fitly spoken,” 
or, as the Hebrew has it, “a word spoken on 
wheels, is like apples of gold in pictures of silver”— 
denoting thereby how precious it is. This the 
following little story well illustrates : 

One day a boy was tormenting a kitten, when 
his little sister said to him, with tearful eyes: “O! 
Philip, don’t do it; it is God’s kitten,” 

The word of the little one was not lost; it was 
set upon wheels. Philip left off tormenting the 
kitten, but many thoughts were awakened in his 
mind regarding the creatures he had before con- 
sidered his own property. 

“God’s kitten, God’s creature; for He made it.” 
It was a new idea. 

The next day, on his way to school, he met one 
of his companions, who was beating unmercifully a 
poor, starved-looking dog. Philip ran up to him, 
and almost unconsciously used his sister’s words. 
He said: “Don’t, don’t; it is God’s creature.” 

The boy looked abashed, and explained that the 
dog had stolen his breakfast. 

“ Never mind,” said Philip, “I will give you mine, 
which I have in my basket;” and, sitting down 
together, the little boy’s anger was soon forgotten. 

Again had a word been unconsciously set upon 
wheels. ‘Two passers-by heard Philip’s words; one 
a young man in prosperous business in a neighbour- 
ing town, and the other a dirty and ragged being, 
who, in consequence of his intemperate habits, had 
that; morning been dismissed by his employer, and 
was now going home sullen and despairing. 

“God’s creature!” said the poor, forlorn one, 
and it was a new idea to him also. “If J, too, 
belong to God, He will take care of me, though no 
one else will.” 

Just then he came to a public-house, where he 
had been in the habit of drowning his miseries, and 
then staggering home to inflict new ones on his 
wife and children, He stopped—the temptation 
was strong; but the new idea was stronger. “I 
am God’s creature!” and he passed on. His wife 
was astonished to see him sober, and still more 
when he burst into tears, declaring that he was a 
ruined man, but that he was determined to give up 
drinking, and to trust in God. 

At that moment a knock was heard at the door, 
and the gentleman came in to whom we have 
before alluded. He, too, had been rebuked by the 
boy’s words for the scorn and loathing which he 
had felt at the miserable object before him. 
“God’s creature, therefore entitled to help and 

ity.” 
4 We need not detail the words of hope and 
comfort, the promise and performance of active 
assistance, which in a short time lifted up the poor 
man’s head, and made him one of God’s thankful, 
joyful “ creatures.” 

It would be well for us all, old and young, to 
remember that our words and actions, yea, our 
thoughts also, are set upon never-stopping wheels, 
rolling on and on into the pathway of eternity. 


LIVERPOOL DISTRICT MISSIONARY 

ASSOCIATION. 
THE annual meeting was held in the Mount Pleasant 
Schoolrooms, on Friday evening, the 14th ult. The 
chair was occupied by the President, W. J. Lam- 
port, Esq. ; and among the not very large number 
of those present were the Revs. James Alsop, Chas. 
Beard, B.A., John Cuckson, Alexander Gordon, 
M.A., Thomas Holland, B.A. (Soeeey William 
Oates (Birkenhead), J. W. Rogers (Burnley), John 
Shannon, John Hamilton Thom, Charles 8. Upton, 
B.A., B.Sc., and Messrs. Capleton, Dean (Crewe), 
J. H. Greene, W. Howell, Hunt, C. W. Jones, Jos. 
Lee (Karnard Castle), T. E. Paget, Teasdale 
(Crewe), &c. 

Instead of giving a full report of this meeting, 
which was crowded out last week, and ought to 
have been sent to us the week before, we present 
in full the deeply-interesting address of the Rev. 
J. H, Thom, 

After the opening speech of the chairman, and 
the committee’s report read by Mr. Avison, the 
Rev. BensAmiy Guovnr read the report from Crewe, 
and the Rev. Joan Cuckson that from Roscommon- 
street. 7 

The Rey. J. H. Tom then moved the first reso- 
lution, pledging the meeting to a hearty and effective 
sympathy with the missionaries engaged in their 
cause. He said:—I trust we are here this evening 
as persons who feel that they have a religious duty 
to society to discharge, and with whom the per- 
formance of that duty does not depend upon the 
immediate measure of success that may attend 
their efforts. Theless obvious, the less conspicuous 
is our success, the more imperative is our duty to 
sustain by our personal testimony the moral force of 
those endeavours, Unfortunately it is the outward 


symptoms of prosperity that determine the charac- 
ter of public meetings. When a good cause by the 
magnitude of its visible success becomes independ- 
ent of individual support, then the people will 
flock to it in crowds; but so long as it has not at- 
tained to sensational dimensions of achievement, 
its friends will look coldly upon its struggles. They 
will be warm just when their warmth is not 
wanted, and they will be cold just when a steady 
and regulated warmth would contribute to success. 
(Hear.) If, for example, we could report 
thronged chapels we should doubtless see a crowded 
meeting to-night. It is just because we have not 
yet attained the stage of an outwardly brilliant 
success that I and others feel grateful to you, 
sir, for the constancy and faithfulness of the 
support which you give to right attempts and 
endeavours that are not yet conspicuous in the 
abundance of their fruits. This society originated 
in a conscientious desire, as far as might lie in the 
deposit of light and truth committed to us as a 
trust for others as well as for ourselves, to con- 
tribute our part to the removal of one of the worst 
evils of our time—the large separation of skilled 
labour from religious instruction and life. The 
subjects contemplated by this mission were 
not the very poor, depressed by poverty, 
ignorance, and hardship—to meet their case 
other agencies were already at work among 
us—nor yet the comparatively wealthy able 
to provide for their own religious wants when 
they appeared, but that great working class, so 
largely alienated from the religion of the day, but 
whom in spirit we believed capable of being 
won, and if won of being incalculably bene- 
fitted by more living forms of faith. We did 
not believe in any radical distinctions between 
the different classes of men; and if any appeared 
to be cut off from religious life, it was not 
because they had no souls, or had souls differ- 
ently constituted from our own, but because the 

found no life in the forms of religion with whic 

they were surrounded. In fact, we believed there 
was a vast field for a spiritual Christianity to occupy 
and to cultivate, if only it could introduce into it 
the seeds of light and life. Further, we believed 
that the class which of all classes comes in its daily 
toil most into collision with direct realities must 
also in its spiritual life come into collision with 
the power of great spiritual realities; and that 
it never will be won (unless, like the Calvinistic 
peasantry of Scotland, it be indoctrinated into it 
by the force of early and persistent drill) by the 
power of mere formulas. We still believe that 
class must be reached by the direct teachings of a 
spiritual Christianity —a Christianity which brings 
men into direct personal relations with God and 
Christ; and that itis not a scheme of salvation, 
but personal Saviours, a Father of their souls, a 
grand conception of humanity in a Brother man, 
that alone for them can illustrate providence, and 
open the possibilities of a divine life. Of 
course I speak generally, for I well know 
that a large portion of that class can be 
and has been dogmatically trained. But it may 
be said we have failed to touch this class; that a 
spiritual Christianity, the personal presentation 
of God and Christ, has proved just as ineffectual 
as the various orthodoxies; and that there never 
has been any real great religious movement of 
this class, except in connection with Methodism. 
But, let it be remembered, it was not a doctrinal 
Methodism, but the unqualified preaching of the 
unbounded love of God, by which John Wesley 
wrought his wonders. It was by the presentation of 
the free grace of the Gospel that he so moved men; 
and this method is quite as open to us as it was to 
him, (Applause.) and I deny that we have failed 
with the working classin the sense that the dogmatic 
Churches have failed. ‘hat class knows the dog- 
matic Churches, and is alienated from them because 
it knows them. ‘Shat class does not know us, and 
we have failed not in having our light known and 
being found wanting, but in not getting admission 
for it. at all, in not being able to get our faith 
clearly lodged within the spiritual appre- 
hension and consciousness of the people. ‘The 
Gospel is not preached to the poor merely 
because there is a place and a man _ pro- 
vided, unless the-poor are there to hear it; and 
accordingly we have failed, just as Christianity has 
failed, in not becoming known to the hearts and 
imaginations of men. A book is not published 
merely because it has issued from the press, and 
may be had at the bookseller’s. ‘The best book in 
the world is still unpublished in quarters where it 
remains unknown. ‘here has been no effectual 
publication to the great class of skilled industry of 
our personal faith, our spiritual and direct form of 
religion ; and therefore 1 maintain, sir, no failure 
of it as yet. How this has come to be, and how it 
is to cease to be; how that publication and com- 
munication is to get itself livingly and effectually 
made, are great problems which | do not now 
offer to solve. but, so long as the other churches 
do not make this class of people religious, and do 
not by their own success solve the problem, we 
are bound to offer our way, our truth, our light ; 
and to go on offering it until we have gained that 
class, or are satisfied that our faith is actuall 

known to that class, and rejected because it is 
known. Our difficulties are only incitements to 
exertion; not failures in the light and faith we 
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have, but in the attempt to get for it any real 
access to the minds of the working people. With 
regard to the question of a new chapel, though I 
have no great faith in the power of a building to 
create a church, and, warned by Mr. Glover, 
would rather wait till numbers demand more 
space, than merely advocate the erection of a 
new chapel in the faith that it might call in 
absent men and women, yet, looking to the various 
circumstances of the case, I confess I should 
like to see a more suitable place of worship 
bought, built, or rented for the north end of 
Liverpool. (Applause.) It is a seeming para- 
dox that zeal for church building is more 
active with those churches which have nothing 
new to offer, and is almost dead with that class 
of Christians who think they have something new 
and fresh to offer. How is it that wealthy religious 
laymen of the most traditional and conservative 
type will, at a great cost, make an offering of a 
church to the people, when there is nothing new 
about the church except the mere building ; while 
the men who think they have new lights, and that 
the new lights have in them intrinsic virtue and 
healing power, are so careless to provide for them 
centres of emanation? Of course when I speak of 
new lights I do not mean any definite results of 
opinion; I refer to great principles, great methods, 
in religion—just as Christ introduced a new method 
into theology when he said, “the pure in heart 
see God.” And I should like to see the 
outward structure which is required for the work- 
ing of these methods not squeezed out of re- 
luctant effort, but amply planned and maintained, 
so long as was necessary for aj{full experi- 
ment. (Applause.) Your open and yet most 
unostentatious course, sir, in connection with the 
religion you profess, not only here, but everywhere 
throughout the country, where your name or your 
presence can do good, is simply a part of the general 
consistency of your character—(hear)—and thereby 
you do more to rebuke all social insincerities and dis- 
honesties than any protests that come from cham- 


R.J.P.— Messrs. Williams and Norgate, will be able 


very truly remark “there needs a very great deal 
more of simple, and in the true sense Evangelical 


propagandist zeal,” for that might be all put ina 
nutshell, Very few theological lectures or discussions 
take place at the London chapels; and as regards 


mon people by our Unitarian body till this spirit is 


lay-preachers are men from the ranks who, with a 
burning sense of the 
every 
our people in this great city are in a condi- 
tion of Pagan darkness and religious apathy, 
make sacrifices of their hard-earned leisure to try 
and redeem this condition of things. 


ment, from which it appears that the whole church 
expenses for the year amounted to rather more 
than £428; while the chief items on the credit side 
are:—Seat Rents, £108. 15s.; Subscriptions and 
Donations, £132. 18s.; Monthly Collections, £54. 
1ds., and “ Government aid to Stipend” (!) £75. 7s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


to furnish all you want. 


Shortly will be published. 

HE BLESSING OF THE PURE IN 
HEART; A Pupil’s Offering of Respect and Love to the 

Memory of the Rev. 

JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., 

ina Sermon preached at Hope-street Church, Liver 
Sunday, May 20th, 189, by ALEXANDER GORDO} 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


ol, om 
y >» M.A. 
Price Sixpence. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOO ii, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


THE LAY-PREACHERS’ UNION. 


To the Editors,—In your leader last week you 


piety and fervour.” As far as London goes, you need 
not to have qualified with the need of “less 


The Lay-preaching Union, it carries on thirteen devo- 
tional services every week in the year in eight 
stations ; but the lectures or discussions are quite 
exceptional. It will be a pity if the stirring dis- 
course of the Rey. A. Coquerel, given last night, 
does not appear in English on the “one thing 
needful.” He showed this to be a Jife like 
Christ’s, neither a creed nor a ritual, but the 
spirit of devoted self-sacrifice. The glad tidings 
of Christianity will never be brought to the com- 


more thoroughly understood. Some of our London 


disgrace that it is to 


Christian, that tens of thousands of 


They are 


sorely puzzled to interpret the spirits that can 
only worship in a crowd, and with beautiful 
accompaniments which wealth alone can pro- 
cure, and they sympathise with their friends 
who stand charged with want of morality, be- 
cause they have used funds, left by a departed 
layman, to rent their humble houses of prayer; 
and who have not felt that pecuniary profit should 
be the only element of consideration in en- 
deavouring to spread the Gospel and obey the 
injunction of Jesus, “feed my sheep.”—Yours 


bers of commerce or from politicians ; for from my 
heart I believe that religious dishonesty is at the 
root of all other dishonesty—(hear)—and that 
those who were guilty before God and man, in the 
deepest things of life, of simulations and dissimu- 
lations, of concealed convictions, and misleading 
outward signs of religious sympathy, and 
come to think nothing of it, are really break- 
ing down the foundations of simplicity in 
all things else. (Hear.) In reference to the reso- 


| 
a 


lution which has been placed in my hands, let me 
conclude by saying that while we permit ourselves 
to desire a greater and more extended success, our 
grateful acknowledgments are especially due to 
those ministers who, without external stimulants 
and excitements, yet maintain with the utmost 
energy and vigour this upward struggle on which 
‘they have entered. (Applause.) 

The other speakers were Rev. T. Holland; Mr. 
Teasdale, of Crewe; Rev. Benjamin Glover (who 
deprecated the idea of Crewe having failed to show 
a fair result for the work done there, the number 
of members having doubled during the eighteen 
months he had been there, a Sunday-school having 
been raised, and the state of the congregation being 
good); Rev. John Cuckson; Rev. James Alsop; 
Rey. William Oates; Mr. Green, Roscommon-street ; 
Mr. Dean, the secretary of the Crewe congregation ; 
Rey. A. Gordon; Mr. T. E. Paget, and Kev. C. 
Beard. Several of the speakers alluded to the 
discouragingly small attendance, but the meeting 
was animated by a very earnest spirit, and the 
addresses were interesting and expressed thorough 
confidence in the work that is being done. Mr. 
Teasdale, from Crewe, created some amusement 
by mentioning, in reference to Mr. Thom’s appeal 
to let our views be better known, that Renshaw- 
street Chapel itself was an illustration, for, as he 
passed it, “had it not been for a notice of a lecture 
at the door there was nothing to tell him he was 
in the neighbourhood of a Unitarian chapel.” It 
was mentioned by the Chairman that a chapel at 
Roscommon-street will. be the next care of the 
committee. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Cxroppincton.—On Sunday last the Rev. T. 
Leyland delivered a very able discourse on the 
“Unitarian View of Christ, Biblical and reason- 
able.” In the course of his discourse he defended 
the Unitarian view of Christ against a very violent 
attack made upon it on the previous Sunday by 
the Rev. J. T. Oliver, a Methodist minister. ‘The 
reply Mr. Leyland gave was in a truly Christian 
spirit and produced a very favourable impression, 
even on Mr. Oliver’s followers. 

Mrtzournr.— We learn from the sixteenth 
annual report of the Unitarian Church at this place 
that, notwithstanding the impoverishment of the 
resources by the loss of some of its most influential 
ant wealthy members, the average attendance at 
the weekly services shows no diminution. In 
addition to the ordinary services, a series of monthly 
lectures has been delivered. During the year the 
Rey. H. Higginson has been unwell, and Rey. Mr. 
Bowen had supplied for him a few months, and 
Mr. Higginson has resumed his duties. The com- 
mittee close their report by a full financial state- 


Penmaenmawr: 


faithfully, Srmpuen S. TAYLER. 
Peckham Road, June 2nd, 1869, 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Altrincham,.—On Sunday morning, the annual sermon 


by the Rev. Edward 8. Howse, B.A. 


Bradford.—Opening services continued. On Sunday, 


the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., will preach. On 
Wednesday, the annual meeting of the West Riding 
Unitarian Mission. 


Hindley.—On Sunday afternoon and evening, school 


sermons by the Rev. A. Rushton. 


London: Hackyry.—On Sunday evening, a lecture by 


the Rev. Dr. Osgood, of New York. 


London: Stoke Nrwineroy.—On Sunday evening, a 


funeral discourse, on the Rev. J. J. Tayler, by the Rey. 
J. K. Applebee. 


London: Uniry Cuurcu.—On Monday, a concert in 


aid of the choir fund. 

Manchester; UPPER BROOK-STREET.— On Sunday 
morning next, a sermon on the occasion of the death of 
vhe Rev. J. J. Tayler, by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B A, 


Rivington.—On Sunday afternoon, the annual sermon 


by the Rev. T. H. Smith. 


PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM.— On 
Sunday, Rev. J. Gow, service at eleven a.m. 


+ 
Marriages. 

KAY—HEAPE.—On the 2nd inst., at Stand Chapel, by the 
Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., William Henry, third son of 
the late Richard Kay, Fsq., of Harefield, Heywood, to Mary, 
eldest daughter of Benjamin Heape, Esq., of Northwood, 
Prestwich. No cards. 

MURCH—MAY.—On the 23rd ult., at Christ Church, Devon- 
port, by the Rev William Binns, Mr. John Vyvyan Murch 
to Mary Ann May, both of Devonport. 


. Deuths. 
KELL.—On the 28th ult., aged 57 years, at his residence, 
North Park Lodge, Bradford, Samuel Copeland Kell, Esq. 
SMITH.—On the 24th ult., aged 28 years, Mr. John Smith, 

butcher, of Town-lane, Dukinfield. 
STEPHENS.—On the 27th ult.,at No. 88, Crown-street, Liver- 
pool, aged 17 days, Mary, only daughter of T. E. Stephens. 
TAYLER.—On the 28th ult., in bis 72nd year, at his residence, 
Hampstead, the Rey. Join James Tayler, B.A., Principal 
of Manchester New College, London. 

WADE —On the 3lst ult., Mr. William Wade, of Norwich, 
aged 79 years. 

WHITWORTH.—On the 26th ult., aged 59 years, Mrs, Mary 
Ann Whitworth, of Horsedge-street, Oldham. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 


the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.'T. Whitfield, 173, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 


Wwuratr AN UNITARIAN? By 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefielt. 


HE LEEDS TUNH BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL meas Hymns.—Londoo: E. T. 


Whitfield, 178, Strand. chester ; Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street, ‘ : 


DUCATION.—SWANSBA,— 
Mr. and Mrs. HIGGINSON receive into their house 
a Few PUPILS, boys or Girls (from about eight to thirteen 
years of age), to educate with their own two children. 
The house is out of the town, within ten minutes’ walk of 
the sands and bathing-place. 
Swansea has a Government School of Art, and is a centre 
for the Oxford middle-class examinations. 
Terms (including Latin aud French): Fifty guineas for 
pupils under twelve years; and sixty guineas above that age. 
Address Rey. E. H., Uplaiuds, Swansea. 


is ViERSHAM’S Boarding-house, 22, Iron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J. Gregg, Proprietor. 
4 AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
CNEEBONE 


& TUM ATs 


Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


} WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Lirmingbam. 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


W ONDON: SHIRL Y’S THMPHKANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s.6d. Plain breakfast or tea, ls. 3d. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. 
4/7 RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place.) | Near the Metropolitan Great 
Northern, Midland, and Londonand Nerth Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast,and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


= : 
(sEeser lls. pER Dozzn,_ 
BOTTLES INCLUDED. 
Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER 
aud as a BEVERAGE Wine, increases daily. \ 


Vicuy W4eT BRS 


363. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES. 
THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 
Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their 

REPRESENTATIVES. 


i AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. . 
MANCHESTER............2...26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ...... .-11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ... 28, High street. 


OMFORT IN WALKING. 


J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess street, 
respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
proved method uf making boots at his new premises, No. 18, 
Pall Mall, Market-street. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Pedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock, 


W R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. ick 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


Met RAILWAY. — Alteration of 

: Trains, June, 1869. 

The Midland Company’s own trains will run between 
Kentish Town and Herne Hill in connection with the main 
line trains of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 
affording direct communication between Dover, Le, 
Margate, &c., and ali parts of the Midland system. Through 
pe will be issued between the principal stations on both 
railways. 

A New Train will leave Buxton for Manchester at 7-30 a.m. 

The ‘Train leaving Manchester for Buxton and Derby at 
4-50 p.m. will run to Buxton only, and be discontinued between. 
Buxton and Derby. 

A New Evening Express for Derby, Nottingham, Leicester, 
and London will leave Manchester at 5-80 p.m., arriving at 
London (St. Pancras) at 10-45 tig 

The Fast Train leaving London (St. Pancras) for Manchester 
at 11-30 a.m. will be altered to leave at 11-45 a.m. ; 

The running of trains to and from Buxton, in connection 
with the Morning and Evening Trains between Manchester 
and Derby, on Sundays, will be resumed for the summer. 

For further particulars see time tables issued by the 
Company. JAMES ALLPORT, General 
Derby, May, 1869. 


IDLAND RAILWAY, — Improved — 
Service of Express and Fast Trains to and from 


London, 


‘The Service of Trains between Manchester and London 1} ; 
Midiand route will, from the Ist of 4 
notice, be as follows: 


June, and until age? a 


blatinecer acitaye ae 
eek-days. BYS. 
Govt. Govt, 
am.a.m.p.m.pm.p.m. p.m. 
Manchester, dep...........+.6-55, 9-45, m0, me are 


6-40, 8-35, 


London (St.Pancras) arr, ....12-5, 2-45 
DOWN TRA 


a.m. am, a. 

London (St. Pancras) dep... 6-15, 9-0, 10-0, 11-45, 

Manchester arr.............12-15, y A y 

ae ouee carriages run between Manchester and 

rains. 4 

The Midland Company’s trains are in connection 

Town with trains to and from Moorgate-street, 

of the Metropolitan system. 
For further particulars see time tables 

Company. J AL 

Derby, May, 1869. 
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TRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 

On Sunday next, June 13th, the SUNDAY-SCHOOL FES- 
TIVAL will be held. 

A SERMON will be preached in the morning by the Rev. 
BROOKE HERFORD, and one in the evening by the Rev. 8. 
A. STEINTHAL. 

The Church will be decorated with flowers, and special 


hymns will be sung by thechildren. Service at 10 30 aud 6 30. 
Ail seats free. The Offertory at each service. 


ROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
PRESBYTERIAN AND UNITARIAN MINISTERS 
AND CUNGREGATIONS. 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at Manchester, on 
June 17th, 1869. 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE in Cross-street Chapel, 
meucing at eleven o’clock. 
Ministers: The R v. ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A., and 
the Rev. C. W. ROBBERDS. 
The MEETING FOR BUSINFSS in the same Chapel, at 
one o’. lock ; the Rev. WM. GASKELL, M.A., in the chair. 


A PUBLIC DINNER in the Memorial Hall, at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., in the 
chair. 

Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, for Jadies and gentlemen, can be 
obtained from Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, Market street; 
at the Memorial Hall; and at the several Chapels in the 
district on Sunday morning next. 

E. C. HARDING, 
Secretary of Cross-street Chapel Committee. 


prov int UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
dent that still hangs over them, amounting to £650, The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 

Amount previously advertised ............ £360 9 0 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Ray. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A..31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-stre+t, Southport. 


RESCOT.—The Presbyterian Congrega- 
tion assembling in Atherton-street Chapel, Prescot, 
acknowledge baving received a donation of £5 from Miss 
Yates, The Dingl-, Liverpool, towards the repairs and painting 
of the said Chapel, and the congregation will be th:nkful for 
further contributions, which may be forwarded to Mr. 
HENRY WINSTANLEY, the Warden of the Chapel, Prescot. 
Signed on behilf of the Min ster, the Rey. ALFKED 


com- 


“HARDY (who is not able to write) and the Congregation, 


H. M. MOORE, B.A., Chapiain, Prescot. 


TPPREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. 
ANNUAL SERMONS, June 13th  Prachers: Afternoon, 
at 2 30, the Rev. JOHN P. HOPPS; Evening. at 6 30, the 
Rey. T. E. POYNTING.—The Offertory at each Service. 


' EK OLD CHAPEL, DUKINFIELD. 


The ANNUAL SERMONS on behalf of the School 
will be preached on Sunday, June 13th, by the Rey. W. 
GASKELL, M.A.—Serv ces, 10 30 aud 6 30. 


\NTAND.—The Sunday-school SERMONS 

will be preached on June 13th: Morning, by the Kev. 

JAMES BLAOK, M.A.; Evening, by Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS. 
‘Service to begin at 10 30 a.m., and 6 p.m. 


YDE CHAPEL, GEE CROSS. 


On Sunday morning next, June 13th, a SERMON 
will be preacued, ou behalf of the Kast Che-hire Chris ian 
Union, by the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., of Gorton.—Service 


at eleven o’clock. 


Y CHURCH, UPPER-STREET, 
ISLINGTON. 

SERMONS will be preached in this Church on Sunda 
next, the 13th inst ,in the morning by the Rev. H. LERSON, 
M.A.,and in the evening by the Key. Dr. OSGUOD, of New 
York. Collectious on behalf of the Schools at the close of 
each servic. 


UNDAY EVENING LECTURES at the 

5 UNITARIAN CHURCH, PARADISE FIELDS, 

HACKNEY: ; 

June 13—key. JAMES MARTINEAU, “ The Shadow of Sin 
in Chr stendom.” 

Service at seven o’clock precisely. 

for strangers. 


PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


The ANNUAL MEETING of Presbyterian and 
Unitarian Ministers and Congregations will be held at 
Manchester, on June 17th, 1869. 

The RELIGIOUS SERVICE will be conducted in Cross- 
Street Chapel, ty the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, M A., 
commencing at eleven v’clock. The Sermon will be preached 
by the Rev. C. W. kKORBERDS. 

The MEETING FOR BUSINESS will be held in the samo 
chapel, «t one; the Rev. WM. GASKELL. M.A., in the chair. 

At four there will bea PUBLIC DINNER, in the Memorial 
Hall. Tickets, 3s. 6d. each, can be obtained by ladies and 
gentlemen on the morning of the meeting. before aud after 
service. JOHN WRIGHT, Secretary. 


[ J NITARIAN CHAPEL, SWINTON. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, June 20th, by the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, 
M.A., of Liverpool.—service in the aft-rnoon at three o'clock, 
-aud in ths evening ac half-past six. Collections will be mada 
at the close of each service. Tea will be provided for frieuds 
from a distance. 


ANCHESTER NEW COOLLEGE, 
UNLVERSL!'Y HALL, Gorpon-sQquaRE, Lonpon. 

The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be he'd in the Hall 

on Monday, 2lst, Tuesday, 22nd, and Wednesday, 23rd of 

June, 1869. The Kev WM.GASKELL, M.A., will deliver the 

Address on Wedu sday, 23rd June, at half-past four p.m. 

“The ANNUAL MEETING of ‘TRUSTEES will be held in 

-fthe Library on Thursday, 24th June, at eleven o’clock a.m. 


R. 1), DARBISHIRE, 
= CHARLES BEARD,” f Secretaries, 


Seats will be provided 


O Ministers and Congregations—A Gen- 

tleman educated for the Ministry, with considerable 

experience in Pulpit work, wishes to supply. Terms mode- 
rate.—X, Herald Office. 


BBEY CHAPEL, TAVISTOCK.—The 


PULPIT of the above Chapel will be Vacant at 
Midsummer.—Applications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
ROBERT WEBB, 36, Brook-street, Tavistock. 


COTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

A MISSIONARY is required for the Westof Sco land.— 

Address Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, Tigh-na-Cruaich, by 
Greenock. 


A Unitarian Minister, accustomed to travel, 

who prop ses to go abroad for a few weeks during the 
early autumn, will be glad to be accompanied by two or three 
Young Men de-irous of visiting the Continent.—For par- 
ticulars as to the propoed route, and as to terms, address 
W., Herald Office, 74, Market-street, Manchester. 


OPE-STREET British Schools, Liver- 
pool.—Wanted, on the lst of August, a Certificated 
MISTRESS for the Girls’ School. Salary £60, exclusive of 
the Government gant. The total receipts of the Mistress 
have ranged from £35 to £105 per annum.—Candidates are 
reutieetod, to forward applications and testimonials to the 
Secretary, A. 8. THF W, 8, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


OVERNESS.—A Lady, experienced in 

Tuition, desires a Re-engagement at_Midsummer. 

Acquirements: Eng'ish, French, an Music. Highest testi- 
monials given.—Address BE. C., Post-office, Norwich. 


OVERNESS.—A Lady, experienced in 
tuition, desires a Re-engagement after Midsummer. 
Acquirem nts: English, French (acquired in Paris), music, 
&c. References kindly permitted to the Rev. Bruoke Herford, 
Manchester; the Key. J. Lettis Short, Sheffield; and others 
if required.—Address E. D., care of Parry and Son, Chester. 


W ANTED, in a small family, a Thorough 

HOUSEMAID, who can wait at table, and also wash 
and iron. Wages, £12.—Address Mrs. Haugh, 109, Upper 
Brook-street, Manchester. 


Post Svo., pp. 95, price 2s. 
HURCH COMPREHENSION: 


A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
(Bolte suggestions for the reconstruction of tne Church of 
ngland.)—London: Longmans. Leeds: Walker. 


Just published. 
BLESSING OF THE PURE IN 


HEART; A Pup I’s Offering of Respect and Love to the 
Memory of the Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., late 
Principal of Manchester New College, in a Sermon preached 
at Hope-street Church, Liverpool, on Sunday, May 30th, 1869, 
by ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A. 

London: E. 7. Whitfield, 173, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. Liverpool: Adam Holden, 48, Church- 
street. Price Sixvence. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 


T 285085 IN RELIGION.—A book for 
the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, Is. 4d.; cloth lettered, Is. 8d. Su - 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. Loudon: E. 1, Whitfield, 178, Strand, 
Manchester; Johnson and Rawson. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 
MUNDAY, MORNING THOUGHTS. By 


the Rev. J. M. DIXON. 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 
HAT IS AN UNITARIAN ?P 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakeflela. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 


_ Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: BE. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


(pas SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1869, contains:—Cast him 

into Outer Darkness, Chapter I.—Eagles’ Crag: A Tale of By 

gone Days, Part Vi.—The Orphan Girl; or, the Testimony 

fn a Se Conscience, Part 11I.—What may Happen to a 
Imble, 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. ‘!. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


‘OME PAGE TRAOTS.—A Specimen 


PackET of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
fa pried be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ess, 


By 


1, Kersau TERRACE, 
; MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson 


DUCATION.—SWANSEA.— 
Mr. and Mrs. HIGGIN*ON receive into their house 
a Few PUPILS, Boys or Girls (from about eight to thirteen 
years of age), to educats with their own two children. 
The house is out of the town, within ten minutes’ walk of 
the sands and bathing-place. 
Swansea has a Government School of Art, and isa centre 
for the Oxford middle-class examinations. 
Terms (including Latin and French): Fifty guineas for 
pupils under twelve ae pass and sixty guineas above that age. 
duress Rev. E. H., Uplands, Swansea. 


Hei GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. ‘ 

~~” Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


———————————————————————————E—EEE 
1 ire gee: AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE.— 

SOUTHPORT, WATERLOO, BLACKPOOL, LYTHAM, 
AND FLEETWOOD.—This Gompany is now prepared to 
make SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for the Conveyance at 
Low Rates of Mill Hands, M:mbers of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Provident and other Societies, Sunday and Day 
Schools, &c , to any of the above delightful watering places. 
Parties guaranteeing 300 passengers can secure a Special 
Tr infor the day. 

Particulars of fares, and any other information, may be 
obtained at the office of the undersigned. 

HENRY BLACKMORE, Superintendent. 
Victoria Station, Manchester, June 7, 1869. 


ANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAIL- 


Gate ele ee oe TICKETS BY ORDINARY 

On and after May 14th, 1869, RETURN TICKETS, by Ordi- 
nary ‘rains, First and Second Class, available for One 
Calendar Month. will be issued from all the principal stations 
upon this ‘ ompany’s Railway, to 

FLEETWOOD, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, SOUTHPORT. 
Third Class Return Tickets, available by Third C.ass Trains 
for fourteen days, are also issued to Southport, Blackpool, 
Lytham, and Fl etwood, 

THE ISLE OF MAN. 

SCARBOROUGH, HARROGATE, ILKLEY, for BEN 
RHYDDING,WHITBY,BRIDLINGTON, FILEY, REDC 
HORNSEY, eed SEA, SALTBURN, SEATON, ani 


TYNEMOUTH. 
CUMBERLAND. 

Windermere, Furness Abbey, Grange, Ambleside, Coniston 
Lake, Keswick, Penrith, or Troutbeck for Ullswater, Lan- 
caster or Morecambe, via Hest Bank. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh, Glasgow, Greenock, Dumfries, Beattock, Ayr, 
Melrose, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Dunkeld, Arbroath, Aber- 
doen, Keith, Elgin, Inverness. 

DUBLIN. 
NORTH WALES. 

Including Rhyl, Abergele, Conway, Bangor, Carnarvon, Vale 
of Clwyd, Ruthin, Llanrwst, Liaududoo, Holyhead, Brecon, 
Bala, Aberystwith, Llangollen, Tenbury, Barmouth, &c. 

S»UTH WALES 

Newport, Cardiff, Neath, Swansea, Llanelly, Valley of the 

Wye, Tenby, &c. 
The CHANNEL ISLANDS, BRIDPORT, WEYMOUTH, and 
DORCHESTER 
SOMERSETSHIRE, WEST OF ENGLAND, DEVONSHIRE, 
and CORNWALL. “ 

Cleveland, Weston-Super-Mare, Exeter, Dawlish, Torquay, 
Totnes, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Truro, Liskeard, Penryn, 
Fa\mouth, Penzance, &c. 

LVERN. 
NORTH OF IRELAND, 

Portrush (for Giant’s Causeway), Lake Erne, Londonderry, 
Belfast, and the North of Ireland (via Fleetwood), the only 
direct route. 

Pic-nic and Pleasure Parties at one Single fare for the 
Double Journey. 

For further information respecting places of attraction, the 
fa es, and times of trains starting, see this Company’s 
tourists’ programme. Time books and bills at all the Booking 
Offices on the line. By order. 

Superintendeuv’s Offices, Victoria Station, 

Manchester, April 30th, 1869, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


According to the Roman correspondent of the | 
Pall Mall, the Vatican, though affecting indifference, 
i; seriously concerned at the obstacles raised by the 
Catholic Governments to the meeting of the | 
Ccumenical Council. It now seems certain that 
the council will not attract the same number of 
bishops as attended the centenary of St. Peter. 
Still there will be a great influx of strangers, and 
an English speculator, anxious that there shall be 
no lack of accommodation, is said to have offered 
Prince Doria a rent of 75,000 francs for the Doria 
Palace, with the view of converting it into an hotel. 
The riding-house is to be transformed into a salle 4 
manger. 


‘and are simply so many bridges to Rome. 


Several bishops and missionaries, and the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem have already arrived, to pre- 
pare for the great event, which is to work such 
religious wonders; and ‘the Archbishop of Algeria 
is expected shortly. 

The celebrated French preacher, Father Hyacin- 
the, isin Rome. According to one account he has 
come to submit his.discourses, before publication, 
to the censors of the Holy See; according to another 
account he has been summoned to give explana- 
tions respecting a letter of his which appeared in 
the Revue Universelle of Geneva. 

The Austrian Government seems wisely deter- 
mined to make the clergy amenable to law, what- 
ever their rank. The Bishop of Linz, acting under 
the direct. advice of the Pope, to him of course in- 
fallible, refused twice to appear before a secular 
court, on the ground that the Concordat exempted 
him from its jurisdiction. The other day, however, 
while driving out in his carriage, he was arrested 
by the police, and has been or soon will be brought 
to trial for certain expressions made use of by him 
in a pastoral letter, denouncing some of the liberal 
changes recently effected in Austria. 


A serious conflict has broken out between the 
Catholic laity in Hungary and their bishops on the 
subject of the administration of the church property. 
Hitherto this property, which is of very great value, 
has been administered exclusively by the bishops. 
Some time ago, however, the representatives of the 
Catholic laity in the Diet claimed the right, on 
behalf of their constituents, of exercising a certain 
degree of influence in the administration of the 
Catholic communes in which the property is situa- 
ted, and the question was referred by the Govern- 
ment to a conference of bishops, who were directed 
to prepare a scheme with this object in view. 
After much delay the conference produced a regu- 
lation for the election of an assembly, composed of 
Jaymen and clergymen, in whose hands the whole 
management of the church property was to be 
placed. This regulation has now been approved 
by the Emperor-King, but it secures so great a 
preponderance of influence to the ecclesiastical 
element that the Catholic deputies resolved, ata 
meeting held the other day, to insist on its being 
rejected by the Chamber. 

Italy too has decided, as the logical carrying out 
of the principle of the equality of all citizens before 
the law, that the clergy can no longer be exempted 
from conscription. In the Senate sixty-seven 
voted in favour of non-exemption, and only thirty- 
seven for exemption. 

The Protestant Conference, which we have 
before spoken of, met at Worms on May 3lst, 
when 300 delegates and about 20,000 spectators 
were present. The following declaration was 
adopted: The Conference repels the suppo- 
sition expressed in the Papal letter of the 13th 
September, 1868, that Protestants would return 
to unity with the Catholic Church. It protests 
especially against the principles enunciated in the 
Encyclical letter, and the Syllabus, which are 
opposed to civilisation, and pernicious in their 
bearing upon political institutions. The Conference 
expects that all opponents of the common enemy 
of religious peace, national unity, and the free 
development of civilisation will closely unite at the 
present juncture. It declares hierarchical errors, 
and particularly the action of the Jesuits, to be the 
chief cause of the present deplorable religious 
differences. Only by the determined rejection of 

ue hierarchical pretensions which have been 
renewed, and have been constantly on the increase 
since 1815; only by a return to pure Seripture, and 
by the recognition of the conquests of civilisation, 
can divided Christianity regain the peace which it 


has lost. 
efforts made within the Protestant Church to found 
a hierarchical power or the supremacy of dogma 
are a flat denial of the principles of Protestantism, 
All co- 
religionists are therefore exhorted to oppose with 
energy every tendency that may be dangerous to 
freedom of the mind or conscience. With regard 
to the constitution of the Church, the Protestant 
Conference takes its stand upon the principle of the 
independence of each community. It desires that 
the direction of the Church should be constitution- 
ally regulated, and that the Church administration 
should be responsible to the provincial Synods. 

The Rey. Septimus Andrews, vicar of Market 
Harborough, has gone over to the Romish Church, 
and a Franciscan monk of the name of Jager, 
formerly secretary to the Archbishop of Prague, 
and for a time confessor to the King of Saxony, has 
become a Protestant. Whether Protestantism or 
Romanism has been the gainer by the exchange we 
are unable to say. 


The John Bull learns with regret that the Bishop 
of Oxford will not vote at all on the second reading 
of the Irish Church Bill. His lordship will, how- 
ever, explain his reasons for this course, his belief 
being (1), that the Peers have virtually rejected 
the bill once; (2) that they cannot resist the 
opinion of the country, the House of Commons, and 
the Crown as expressed by calling Mr. Gladstone 
to office; and (3) that better terms can be obtained 
for the Irish Church by substantially amending the 
bill in committee. It is thought probable that Dr. 
Thirlwall, the bishop of St. David’s, and Dr. Jacob- 
son, the bishop of Chester, will vote for the bill. 


Cardinal Cullen has addressed a letter to his 
clergy in the Dublin diocese on the subject of the 
General Council to assemble in Rome on the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, in December. The 
Catholic bishops of the world are, he says, then 
to meet “to condemn the errors now undermining 
the foundations of society and religion, and to stem 
the torrent of infidelity and immorality that 
menaces the world with destruction;” and he 
exhorts to special prayer for the Council. 


An influential deputation, headed by Lord 
Lyttelton, having waited on Mr. Gladstone to ask 
the Government to put in operation the Suffragans 
Act of Henry VIII., with or without amendment, 
he said, there must be a more general agreement 
as to what was required before Government could 
be expected to deal with such a matter. ‘lhe chief 
objection which he had heard to the creation of 
suffragans was the fear that it might lead to a 
multiplication of unemployed bishops. A suffragan 
was a person who received a commission which 
was revocable; it might terminate within the 
incumbency of the bishop of the diocese; it 
naturally would terminate at the close of the 
bishop’s life. Then the considerable number of 
bishops who had returned to this country from the 
colonies, who were here and were not episcopally 
employed, gave a great deal more force and edge 
to that apprehension than it would otherwise have. 
On the whole, he thought they had better wait 
till they saw what direction the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s bill would take, and then he would 
take care that the whole matter should receive the 
careful attention of the Government. 

A correspondent of the Guardian is anxious that 
an effort should be made to persuade Mr. Liddon, 
who is reported to have declined the Headship of 
Keble College, to reconsider his decision. “ ‘I here 
can be no man in Oxford,” he says, “ better fitted 
for the post—no man who enjoys the love and 
confidence of a larger number of Churchmen. 
When the time comes that those who object to any 
dogmatic teaching, or those who hold a contrary 
system to that of Keble, found a college of their 
own, it will be only just that they should elect a 
Principal of their own colour—or want of colour; 
but now I think it would be a grievous mistake to 


elect a man of indefinite theological views, from a |. 


desire to please all parties.” 


The Spanish Evangelisation Society has pub- 
lished a table, translated from a French abridgment 
of Llorente’s History of the Spanish Inquisition, 
which exhibits a recapitulation of the victims of this 
horrible institution from the year 1481 to 1820. 
From this table it appears that the number of 
victims in Spain alone, from 1481 to 1820, amounts 
to 335,467, not including those who had suffered 


J imprisonment or confinement to the galleys, or 


Finally, the Conference declares that all | exile, during the reign of Ferdinand VIJ., the 


number of which is very considerable. Llorente’s 
tables are the more valuable because he was 
himself an official of the Inquisition, and had 
access to its registers for the materials of his 
statistics. 

On account of the bodily infirmity of the Bishop 
of Winchester, Sir R. Phillimore has accepted! 
letters of request from him against the Rey. Richard 
Hooker Edward Wix, vicar of Swanmore, in the 
Isle of Wight, who is charged with having offended 
against the laws ecclesiastical by using lighted 
candles on the communion table, or on a table 
called a re-table and elsewhere, during the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion and at other times 
when such candles were not required for the pur- 
pose of giving light, or for any other useful purpose ; 
and further, for using incense in the church during 
the performance of divine service therein, as sub-" 
sidiary thereto. 

A new hymn-book was published a short time 
since for the use of the Baptist denomination. The 
success of this undertaking has been such that the: 
sum of £250 was distributed among the widows of 
Baptist ministers from the proceeds of last year’s 
sales, 


There was a long discussion in the Assembly of 
the Scotch Church on patronage, and by 193 to 98 
it voted in favour of modifying the law so as to 
place the nomination of the minister substantially 
in the hands of the people—the elders of the 
Church, the male communicants, and the heritors 
who are members of the Church. A petition to. 
Parliament, though denounced by Earl Stirling as. 
little short of insanity, was also voted by an over— 
whelming majority. ‘The move is really one, as no 
doubt Earl Selkirk well understood, adapted to 
make the Scotch Kirk successor to the Irish Estab- 
lishment, since not a reason exists with the politi- 
cian class for upholding the Scotch Establishment 
but the patronage connected with it. 

The evening services at Westminster Abbey seem 
scarcely to be answering the purpose for which they 
were instituted. The present Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, then the Dean, in preaching the first sermon 
said they were designed simply for the working 
classes and those who were not in the habit. 
generally of attending other churches. On Sunday 
night, when the Bishop of Peterborough was the 
preacher, there was not one among the thousands 
assembled, ready to rush in as soon as the gates 
were opened, who belonged to the class thus 
specified. Carriages rolled down with elegantly 
dressed ladies, who were content to take their 
chance in the general scramble. Others more 
fortunate had obtained tickets, and were admitted 
to “reserved seats” through the private entrance 
in the cloisters. In less than ten minutes after- 
they were opened the gates were once more closed 
against two or three thousand persons, and as many 
more arrived a little later, who had the poor satis-~ 
faction of seeing a huge printed paper hoisted up 
with the announcement, “ ihe Abbey is full.” 

The University sermon at St. Mary’s, Oxford, on 
Sunday morning attracted a large congregation, the 
preacher being the Rev. Mark Pattison, rector of 
Lincoln College, one of the writers in Eyseys and 
Reviews, He gave an able and interesting discourse, 
the object of which was to show how Religion and 
Science should go hand in hand, elevating, refining, 
and blessing men. j 

The Committee of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund are about to open a unique exhibition, at the 
Dudley Gallery, London, of pottery, glass, and 
other specimens of ancient Jewish art, found by 
Lieutenant Warren in the course of his excavations. 

In a sermon at the Brompton Oratory the other 
day, Archbishop Manning made a statement which 
may well startle Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley. 
It was that there are more Roman Catholics in 
London than there are inhabitants in Rome. — 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


A correspondent of the Guardian writes : 


“Jt has been the fashion lately to say that Dr. 
Arnold and his disciples have exaggerated the im-_ 
portance of. physical geography in the study of 
history. Certainly the striking contrast of national 
characteristics on the northern and southern slopes 
of the Alps shows how great is the influence which 
place as well as race exercises over a nation, To 
pass from the richer and riper vegetation of It 
to the comparatively backward foliage’ Swit 
land is curious enough; but it is far cl 
to observe the difference in cleanliness, intell 


and industry, between people li within a fey 
miles of one another. The canton of the Grisons is: 


= 


a 
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‘also a remarkable evidence of the truth of another 
common saying. It is a canton presenting to the 
traveller creeds and languages in a singular juxta- 
position; and as he passes from village to village 
hecan pronounce almost with certainty, on entering 
the village street, whether the inhabitants are 
Protestant or Catholic. In the latter, the wayside 
crucifix or lonely chapel perched on some jutting 
crag for pilgrims to climb to are very picturesque ; 
while the bare undecorated churches of the former 
are painfully cold and undevotional, but it isa 
great thing to have unquestionable indications of a 
diligent and thriving population What, again, can 
be uglier than the churches of Zurich, or what more 
like prosperity and contentment than the aspect of 
the place and its people ?” 


Inthe debate in the Italian Senate on the bill 
abolishing the exemption from military conscription 
hitherto enjoyed by theological students, General 
Cialdini thus expressed himself : 

“We liberals do not oppose religion, but we 

. combat privileges. The liberal party respects the 
human conscience and abhors the faith which 
imposes itself by the stake and by intolerance. No 
statesman will ever seek to destroy the religious 
sentiment in a people. I am devoted to the liberty 
of the Church; do not persecute it, but neither let 
it enjoy privileges. The priest should be a citizen, 
and may also be a soldier. ‘Ihe present bill has no 
religious or retaliatory character. We will vote it 
as political men, and also in order that cowards may 
not find a loophole for escape from military service. 
As to those who say that we are ungrateful to 
Catholicism, which contributed to make Italy, I 
will not answer them; history will do that.” 


In noticing the death of Dr. Ernest William 
Hengstenberg, which took place at Berlin on the 
28th ult., the Pal/ Mall, on the principle we sup- 
pose of “ de mortuis nil nisi verum,” says: 


“ He was a very important person, though we 
cannot, even in speaking of his death, say that his 
influence was useful, wholesome, or charitable. 
Appointed in 1826 Professor of Divinity at Berlin, a 
post which he held till his death, he founded in 1827 
the Evingelische Kirchenzeitung, a publication which 
has probably more envy, malice, and uncharitable- 
ness to account for than all our own religious press 
together, good as its will in the matter is. By the 
powerful unscrupulous incitements of this journal 
a sort of religious war was stirred up in Germany ; 
old dogmatic tests were revived, sharpened, and 
enforced on the holders of professorships and pre- 
ferments in Prussia and other States, and what is 
called a reaction was successfully produced. Dr. 
Hengstenberg supported this movement by 

“numerous controversial publications, and some 
very learned apologetic and exegetic works on 
various books of the Bible (Christology of the Old 
Testament, 3 vols.; Introduction, &c., to the Old 
Testament, 3 vols.; Commentaries on the Psalms, 
the Song of Songs, and the Apocalypse). He 
acquired great influence with the Government, 
which, however, he lost under the late King, when 
he refused to sanction the “union” between the 
Lutheran and Reformed Communions. Though 
born in the latter, Hengstenberg gradually grew 
into a complete sympathy with the most ad- 
vanced claims of the former Church. His views on 
the Sacraments were of the highest Lutheran type, 
and he was frequently suspected, in conjunction 
with his friend the late jurist Dr. Stahl, of wishing 
to renew from Canterbury at least, if not from 
Rome, the grace of Apostolic succession which 
Luther so unaccountably let slip. In the nomen- 
clature of German theological history he is called 
the leader of the right fraction of Pietistic Supra 

-maturalists. His defensive position in reference to 
the criticism of the Old Testament is the most 
thoroughly orthodox that has been taken up by 

‘any sufficiently informed person in our day. A 
strong political sense led him to reject all com- 
promises in this matter, where it is, indeed, only 
the first step which costs an effort, or is worth a 
struggle.” 


The Freeman thinks that 


“The encroachments of Rome in the last few 

_ years have done nothing to popularise her with this 
_nation. By her charities and her professions of 
solicitude for the common weal she has only acted 

the part of the juggler when he draws atten- 

. tion to one hand for the purpose of distracting 
the eye from the other. The fact remains uncon- 

' tradicted that the Rome of the sixteenth century 
~is the Rome of the nineteenth. Popish bulls and 
encyclicals, the revelations of convents, and the 

story of ible burnings, are matters of to-day, and 

have been duly journalised for convenient reference. 

Nor does the fact that within the pale of the Eng- 

lish Church a Popish ritual is now in full bloom 

and a Popish literature rapidly spreading at all 

diminish our horror of Popery. ‘The Established 

’ Church of England was a make-shift, cunningly 
contrived to appease both parties, and the folly and 


peril of that past dishonesty are now becoming 


“manifest.” 


‘The blunt Archdeacon of Taunton writes a 
"characteristic letter to the John Bull concerning 


the recent meeting of Deans, in which he says : 


» 


“The Government, it appears, are not prepared 


with any measure for the increase of the Episco- 
pate; not so much as with a measure allowing of 


such increase. But they will be glad to hear ‘ what. | 


the bishops have to say.” The bishops, having 
nothing to say, fall back upon the deans. ‘he 


deans have nothing to say, except that they are | 


excellent Church officers, and fully employed 
already. The episcopal and decanal ‘hide-and- 
seek’ may be very good sport to those who play at 
it; and it makes the world laugh. I can’t help 
laughing myself, but I ought to be erying.” 


At the annual festival of the Oxford branch of 
“The English Church Union,” Dr. Pusey, speaking 
on the position of the Church with regard to the 
civil power, said : 

“The question put to them was, in fact, ‘ Watch- 
man, what of the night? Now, though watchmen, 
they were not seers, and a seer would be required 
to predict the outcome of circumstances so con- 
fused as those of the present time. His answer to 
the question, ‘What ought we to expect ?’ would 
be ‘ Anything” ‘What to fear ?’ ‘Nothing.’ ‘ What 
to hope?’ ‘Everything? and to hope the more 
from a state of war. In a poem by one who had 
been mentioned before, there was a quotation 
which said, ‘Give any boon for peace” He would 
rather say, ‘Give any boon for war.’ It was against 
the rocks that the waves dashed fiercely. Satan 
did not strive against those who were his own. The 
very opposition of the world to the English Church 
was a proof of its vitality. From disestablishment 
the State had as much to fear as the Establish- 
ment; the Church as a spiritual body could, of 
course, have nothing to fear from such an attack.” 


The Rey. P. C. Medd, of Oxford, writing to the 
Guardian on the increase of the episcopate, says : 

“The Church is fairly tired of the feudalism and 
baronialism which has gathered round and well- 
nigh stifled the episcopate. In this growingly 
democratic age, all that ismore than an element of 
weakness—it is an element of danger, And con- 
versely, think what would be the effect of an 
episcopate represented in each of our large towns 
by a devoted bishop living plainly in the midst of 
his people, seen daily at the altar, heard weekly in 
the pulpit of his cathedral, and known by face in 
the dwellings of the humble poor. _IJf this cannot 
be without the sacrifice of episcopal life-peerages, 
then, in the name of the Gospel, let them go. ‘Ihe 
present and, still more, the future position of the 
House of Lords would make that sacrifice of but 
small moment to the Church at large; whilst it 
might possibly be of some benefit, spiritually and 
otherwise, to the bishops themselves.” 


The Rev. M. F. Sadler considers that the advice 
which Dr. Vaughan gave recently at Doncaster is 
most mischievous, and says: 

“ Congregationalism is, in its idea, simply isolation, 
and means the entire subserviency of the minister 
to those whom he is supposed to lead, and in some 
sense govern; and the advice is most out of place, 
for we in this country are confronted on all sides 
by a system far more prosperous than the congre- 
gational, and which seems to have, to a great 
extent, solved the question how a religious body 
can rely on voluntary efforts, and yet have its 
individual ministers independent of the particular 
congregation in which they minister. 1 mean, of 
course, Wesleyan Methodism. If we are so near 
disendowment as some suppose, I would invite 
those who would prepare us for it to study the 
Wesleyan financial system. It is, I can assure 
them, worth their while to do so. The rough idea 
of it is to put the weekly subscriptions of the mem- 
bers of large districts into a common fund, out of 
which to pay the ministers of that district, so that 
no minister is in the least degree dependent upon 
any particular congregation or flock for his bread.” 


The Rev. W. Heffill, vicar of St. Mark’s, Dukin- 
field, and a Protestant of the rabid, Murpheyite 
class, having written to Dr. Stanley to ask whether 
it was true, as mentioned in James Grant’s “ Reli- 
gious Tendencies of the Times,” that he “ boldly 
proclaimed that not one clergyman believes in the 
Athanasian Creed,’ the Dean replied that what 
he had stated was, “That no clergyman of the 
Church of England believes that all members of 
the Eastern Church ‘shall without doubt perish 
everlastingly ? and that therefore no clergyman of 
the Church of England accepts the condemnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed in their obvious, 
literal, and original sense.” To which Mr. Heffill 
returns this courteous answer: “I consider your 
reply as most unsatisfactory; it is simply an eva. 
sion. I would hope, when you truly reflect on the 
statement made, you will feel ashamed of the slan- 
der, and be ready to make a suitable apology.” 

Referring to this subject, the Echo says: 


“We have already expressed a very decided opinion 
thatif it [the Athanasian Creed ] be not expelled from 
the Prayer Book, its use should at, all events be 
optional. ‘The Creed is not, in the first place, the 
work of St. Athanasius, having been written long 
after his death. It is unnecessary, because during 
four centuries the Christian Church did well with- 


out it. The use of it isin defiance of the anathemas 
of four GEcumenical Councils against the adoption 
of any other Creed than the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene. ut, as we have already pointed out, 
these considerations are unimportant in comparison 
with the nature of the composition itself. Jt is a 
darkening of wisdom by words without knowledge. 
It attempts to state with logical particularity mys- 
teries which infinitely transcend all logic, and which 
the Holy Scriptures seem of purpose to leave unde- 
fined, or to have stated only in their practical rela- 
tion to man’sredemption. Dares Mr. Heffill or any 
other Churchman to assert that he of his heart be- 
lieves that every one will, ‘without doubt, perish 
everlastingly ’ who does not accept the literal inter- 
pretation of the Athanasian Creed? We should 
be sorry to think it possible. Archbishop Tillotson 
wished the Church of England well rid of this 
Creed. Archbishop Whately used, we believe, to 
boast that he had never read it in public. The 
gentle and saintly Bishop Lonsdale used to be silent 
when the time came to utter the responses to its 
damnatory clauses, and Mr. Arnold’s voice, as 
Rugby men will remember, was then also hushed. 
We are much obliged to Mr. Heffill for extracting 
from Dean Stanley such an unequivocal condemna- 
tion. 


The Spectator contrasts the “ spiritual soft-sawder ” 
with which it says the Archbishop of York has been 
regaling his auditors at Sheffield with St. Peter's 
speeches in the Acts of the Apostles, or St. Paul’s 
on Mars Hill, or before Agrippa, or even his pathetic 
speech at Miletus, in taking leave of the Ephesian 
Church on his last journey to Jerusalem. Compare 
too (it proceeds), Mr. Dale’s powerful address to the 
Congregationalists, or Mr. Martineau’s to the 
Unitarians with most of our Episcopal charges, and 
we shall see at once how large the element of mere 
syrup is in the latter. It is a fatal mistake. When 
we read Bishop Butler, we find the only evidence 
that he speaks the truth “in love” in the self- 
evident fact that he loves the truth with his whole 
heart, and lets us see it. Our modern bishops are 
too apt to prepare syrup of truth, which is not 
truth at all, and, what is worse, is not sweet after 
the first honey flavour, for it is sure to turn sour on 
the stomach. 


Our friend Mr. Clayden, as one of the secretaries 
of the Free Christian Union, writes the following | 
explanation to the Pall Mall relative to its account 
of the Rey. C, K, Paul’s sermon preached at Free- 
masons’ Hall: 


“ Your report makes Mr. Paul say that ‘sacra- 
mental rites grew up, and in these some men 
thought they found Christ.’ His words were, ‘In 
the ministries and sacraments and sacramental rites 
men found, by faith, their Saviour’ You report 
Mr. Paul as doubting whether God could be found 
in a written book. In this sentence you summarise 
two pages of the sermon, the aim of which is to 
show that He is not to be found exclusively in the 
bible. Another sentence of the report runs thus :— 
‘lt was because they believed that Christ was a 
symbolical name for collective humanity, which 
they understood to be God’? Mr. Paul’s words 
were, ‘We might say that, Christ is a symbolical 
name for collective humanity, through which alone 
can God be known by man.” Another runs, 
‘following out his plans as the women followed 
Jesus—God as they thought—to Galilee.” ‘This, as 
Mr. Paul wrote and read it, was ‘prepared to 
follow his spirit, whither he may lead as the women 
followed Jesus, gone as they deemed, to Galilee,’ ” 


In a sermon, on Marriage, at St. James’s Hall, 
last Sunday evening, the Rev. Newman Hall said : 

“ Though there are many features in which woman 
is superior to man, and though there are somo 
women very strong, both in body and spirit (though 
happily they are few), yet the fact still remains 
that man is stronger both in physical power and 
will; and consequently the law which obtains 
among nations will prevail among families, namely, 
that where power is authority must be; and the 
weakest must take the place allotted to it, for any 
striving on its part to obtain the rule will only lead 
to continual disturbance, without any good result 
ensuing. ‘Iherefore the woman must be content 
with the place which God has assigned her, trust- 
ing for her real power to her true womanliness, and 
not aping man’s habits, or dress, or labours, but 
discharging in the highest degree the duties which 
naturally fall to herself. By this course of action 
she will shine more brightly and clearly, and will 
win from the opposite sex that love and respect 
which is to be her great stay in life.” 


OZ 


MINIsTFRIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rey. R. C. 
Dendy, of Flowery Field, has received and accepted 
an invitation to become the minister of the con- 
gregation at Tenterden, vacant since the death of 
the late Rev. E. lalbot. He will enter on his duties 
there in September.—The Rev. B. Walker has also 
received and accepted a cordial invitation from the 
Manchester Ministry to the Poor to become their 
missionary at the Kochdale-road Domestic Mission. 
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AMERICAN NOTES. 


From the Boston Directory it appears that there 
are in that city the following number of churches: 
16 Trinitarian Congregational, 14 Episcopalian, 16 
Baptist, 16 Methodist, 16 Catholic, and 21 Unitarian. 

Ritualism is causing trouble in the States as well 
as here. While some of the bishops favour it, 
others are strongly opposed to it. Bishop Mcllvaine, 
of Ohio, ordered one of his clergy, the Rev. Colin 
Tate, to discontinue his surpliced choir and pro- 
cessional singing in his church. Refusing to obey, 
the bishop has summoned him to trial for contumacy, 
and the American Church Union are furnishing him 
with funds to defend himself. 


The Tublet publishes a pastoral of the Fathers of 
the Faith Provincial Council of Baltimore, which 
the Pall Mall thinks young ladies will do well to 
read attentively. The Fathers deem it particularly 
their solemn duty to renew their warning against 
the modern fashionable dances commonly called 
German or round dances, which are becoming more 
and more occasions of sin. hese practices, the 
Fathers state, are so much the more dangerous, as 
several persons seem to look upon them as harm- 
less and indulge in them without any remorse of 
conscience. But divine revelation, the wisdom of 
antiquity, the light of reason and experience, all 
concur in proclaiming that these kind of entertain- 
ments, even when restricted within tolerable 
bounds of propriety, are attended with more or 
less danger to the Christian soul. They add that 
they cannot too strongly reprobate the system of 
round dancing recently introduced into society, 
which shocks every feeling of delicacy, and is 
fraught with imminent danger to morals. When 
the Fathers speak of round dances being condemned 
by the “wisdom of antiquity,” we cannot help 
feeling that possibly the reverence in which the 
British chaperon is held may be somewhat mis- 
placed; for whatever may be the case in Baltimore, 
in England elderly ladies not only countenance 
these objectionable movements, but themselves 
suffer much in the body by being hustled and 
pushed about in crowded rooms while watching 
the sinful activity of their charges. We cannot say 
which is right, but it is melancholy to see how 
great a difference of opinion exists between the 
Baltimore Fathers and the Belgravian mothers. 

General Grant has established two Indian 
departments, to be superintended respectively by 
members of the two Societies of Friends—the 
“ Orthodox” and the “ Hicksite.” As our readers 
may perhaps remember, some years ago Eliza 
beth Fry and others of her community, im- 
pressed with the conviction that Friends in 
America were not so sound in the faith as they 
should be, repaired thither with the hope of 
reclaiming them to orthodoxy. They were met, 
however, by Elias Hicks, a man of considerable 
power, and the result of the expedition, instead of 
what had been expected, was a sharp division in 
the body, the larger part of which followed Hicks, 
and are now generally Unitarians. The President 
has selected an equal number from the two, and 
given them separate fields of work. 


Some of the Baptists think their denomination 
ought not to have been overlooked, since their 
missionaries have been so useful among the 
Cherokees and Ottawas. Dr. Gillette, of Wash- 
ington, writing on the matter, says :—“ The Ottawas 
in Kansas, a small tribe of about 300, have about 
eighty members of a Baptist church, with good 
schools and every appliance fcr advancement in 
science, habits, and wealth. Amongthe Cherokees 
of 17,000 are about 1,200 Baptist members and 32 
schools; 700 are Methodists, 500 are Moravians, 
and about 150 are Presbyterians. The Delawares 
are largely Baptists. As labourers among the 
Indians we are gratified toname thé Rey. Evan Jones, 
who emigrated with the Cherokees under General 
Scott from North Carolina and Georgia to the 
Indian territory in 1836, and has been their wise 
representative here at the capital from time to 
time, with Chief John Ross; written most of their 
important papers, aided in all their councils, and is 
now the oldest missionary known to me in the 
world ; hale and active, and doing all he can for a 
people he has seen abused by white men as no 
people on earth have ever been abused.” 

_ It is stated that the Methodist Church in America 
has substituted the word “fidelity ” for “obedience” 


in the woman’s part of their form of marriage. This 
may probably prevent a good deal of promise- 
breaking, 

Habitual drunkards in Illinois, by a recent act of 
the Legislature, are hereafter to be subjected to a 
very stringent course of treatment. They are 
classified with indigent, idiotic, and insane persons, 
and are to be placed under the care of guardians 
or of the overseers of the poor. A similar provision 
exists in Pennsylvania, but the regulations are 
more strict in Illinois, since in the latter State 
when a person has once been declared an habitual 
drunkard, the guardianship over him must con- 
tinue for an entire year. ‘This seems not a bad 
way of abating an acknowledged nuisance. 

The Wation considers that people who have 
been frightened about the Hibernicising and 
Catholicising of the United States need not yet go 
into complete despair. It appears that during last 
year there were received at the port of New York 
213,686 alien immigrants. Of this number 45,571 
were natives of Ireland, and presumably, the vast 
majority of them were Catholics; and, if with the 
Irishmen are put the immigrants from other 
nominally or really Catholic countries — France, 
Italy, Belgium, Spain, Poland, Portugal, Mexico, and 
the South American States—the Roman Catholics 
last year numbered 52,000. Taking the nominally 
or really Protestant countries of England, €cotland, 
the Scandinavian States, Holland, and Wales, from 
them there were immigrants to the number of 
54,000. Thus, balancing Roman Catholics and 
Protestants from other quarters against each other, 
just about half of last year’s total immigration is 
disposed of. There remains the immigration from 
Germany, which amounts to very nearly the other 
half —namely, 101,989. ‘There are no religious 
statistics of these, but hitherto it has been well 
known that the great majority of German immi- 
grants were not Roman Catholics. At all events 
non-Celtic blood flowed in the veins of more than 
two out of every three of last year’s new-comers ; 
and while the Irish immigration since the war has 
been steadily decreasing, that from the other 
sources referred to has been increasing. 


GUIZOT AND COUSIN. 


Tue following interesting letters are translated 
from the Revue Chretienne. In 1866, Guizot pre- 
sented to his friend Cousin the second volume of 
his “ Meditations,” which called forth this acknow- 
ledgment : 

“My Dear Friend,—As soon as I received your 
book I hastened to read it, and I tell you very 


{ sincerely that I am very much pleased with it. 


“The little differences that you have not con- 
cealed are inevitable, because they belong to a 
general difference in our mode of thought con- 
cerning the nature of philosophy and _ religion. 
‘These two great powers can and ought to be in 
accord, but they are still different. 

“To religion belongs influence—lofty, public, 
universal : to philosophy a more restricted sphere, 
but still more exalted. The one addresses the 
whole soul, including the imagination; the other 
addresses the reason only. ‘The first has mys- 
teries without which there can be no religion; the 
second has all its ideas clear and distinct, as both 
Descartes and Bossuet declare. This distinction 
lies at the foundation of my philosophy and of my 
religion ; and this distinction is also, in my view, 
the principle of their concord. To confound them 
is, to my eyes, a certain means of embroiling the 
one with the other, as Malebranche did. To absorb 
philosophy in religion was only given to Pascal by 
a faith full of contradictions and doubts. 

“To absorb religion in philosophy is a silly un- 
dertaking which a sound philosophy would reject. 
To admit both, each in its proper place, is truth, 
greatness, and peace. 

“From this you will perceive the reason of our 
differences, which no longer mar our union in 
long, tried, and sincere friendship.” 

Guizot replied on the i3th June: 

“Tyeckon, like you, my dear friend, that our 
differences do not damage our old and sincere 
friendship. Iam also pleased to know that, apart 
from our little differences, we each have a profound 
and distinct scheme of thought. I think, like you, 
that it does not do to confound and absorb either 
philosophy in religion or religion in philosophy. I 
wish both to be free in their manifestation and 
influence ; but do not rest on the same basis either 
their difference or their agreement. 

“To me philosophy is nothing but a science; 
that is to say, the work of man, limited, as the 
human mind itself, in its sphere and object. Re- 
ligion, in its principle and inits history, is of Divine 
origin and institution. The one comes from man 
eager for knowledge; the other is light come from 
God, ‘which lights every man that, comes into the 
world” and which God maintains and spreads 


| gradually in the world according to His impene- 
| trable plan by His general and special providence 
and His sovereign will. I shallnot say more. We 
know one another—where we agree and where we 
differ.” 

Soon after this correspondence Cousin was re- 
moved by death, and in sending the letters to the 
Revue Guizot expresses his pleasure at having been 
the means of directing some of the last thoughts of 
his illustrious friend to the very essence ,of the 
question of life. 


Che Unitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 11, 1869, 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In common with many in our own churches, 
and we doubt not in other religious bodies, 
we have strong sympathy with the general 
spirit of the Free Christian Union and 
with the aims of a considerable number of 
its supporters. The association in wor- 
ship and in free religious conference of 
men hailing from such different quarters 
of the religious world as some of those 
who took part in the service and the 
meeting, cannot but do good, and the 
publicity which has been given to the 
proceedings, must draw the attention of 
the most religious men in many churches 
to the subject, and will do something to 
overcome the hesitation and_ timidity 
which still keeps them apart. Whether, 
however, the meeting will do as much to 
advance the Union as an organisation we 
very much doubt. The fact is, that the 
Union at present labours under a certain 
ambiguity. In spite of the broad and 
elaborate statements in its Constitution, 
there are a great many who do not dis- 
tinctly understand what it really aims to 
accomplish, and it is, we believe, to this 
cause, quite as much as to the timidity to 
which the promoters ascribe it, that the 
fact is due that though it receives whole 
reams of general epistolary sympathy it 
numbers only about a hundred members 
and three congregations. 

The truth is that among those whose 
attention is earnestly drawn to the society 
there are two parties, often intermingling 
and often contused together—both lovers. 
of free Christian union, but yet really 
and fundamentally distinct. 

On the one hand are those who desire: 
all such Christian union as is consistent 
with their holding fully and loyally to 
their various churches. They accept the 


fact that there are great diversities of — 


opinion among Christians — diversities 
quite too great to be ignored or disre- 
garded—diversities which so materially 
affect both the worship and the practical 
activities of religion, that it is every way 
best for those so differing to form separate. 
religious associations for the common 
purposes of the religious life. They, 
therefore, frankly accept the denomina- 
tional divisions of Christendom. They 
regard them, not merely as inevitable 
but as right and good, so long as. 
they continue to embody—as many of 
them still do—distinctions of faith, wor- 
ship, or organisation, which their various 
supporters believe to be—we do not say es~ 
sential, but—practically important for the 
free working out of the religious life, At — 


the same time, however, they feel that 


these differences do not touch the vitae 
grounds of religious sympathy ; they see 
that a very exaggerated importance | 
been attached to them; they wish te 
them kept no longer as the 
of hostile camps, though belie 
still useful and necessary — 
expressing the truth about 
position of distinct though fr 


ok fafa 
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They desire, therefore, closer union among] distinct denominational positions, but a) conveniences of Christian worship. But the day 


these various sectional churches; they 
long for a freer interchange of religious 
offices with one another, and are looking 
with deep interest to the Free Christian 
Union to see if it can help them by pro- 
viding a sort of neutral territory for the 
first advances towards more cordial co- 
operation and fellowship among the minis- 
ters and members of various churches. 

To this class we ourselves most heartily 
belong. We are Unitarians, and we 
believe that the name Unitarian expresses 
not perfectly, but better than any other, 
that great fact of our doctrinal pesition 
which, with many minor differences, dis- 
tinguishes us from the rest of the world. 
These differences oblige us (unless we 
shirk them) to worship and work as a 
distinct group of churches. Even if we 
do not feel them very important, others 
do. We therefore accept the name; do 
not object to it as the ordinary designation 
of our churches and our institutions, 
though we utterly refuse so to fasten it 
on them by trust provisos as to oblige 
those who come after us to accept it also. 
But, we have never, and our churches 
have never, regarded our distinct views as 
essential. We regard them even as im- 
portant, only in an infinitely smaller sense 
than the fundamental faiths and virtues 
of the Gospel are important. We there- 
fore feel grieved and burdened under the 
isolation which they have involved, and 
we long for freer union with other 
churches. We desire the freest union 
compatible with honesty. We wish: for 
as much union as men will have with us 
as Unitarians—not as men regarded as 
disaffected, but as hearty and _ loyal 
Unitarians, believing Unitarianism to be 
the truest reading of the Gospel. 

There is, however, another class equally 
attracted by the idea of free Christian 
union, but in whose minds that idea 
exists as the principle of a very different 
policy. To them the words free Christian 
union are the symbol not of the deeper 
ground of Christian sympathy on which 
they may meet freely outside their special 
church organisations, and even exchange 
offices of religious fellowship inside them, 
but of the principle on which alone 
Christian churches should be built up and 
grouped together. They do not frankly 
accept the fact that human nature tends 
to group itself by sympathies of faith which, 
as long as its understanding of doctrine is 
imperfect and distorted, must have more 
or less of sectarianism about them. They 
think this tendency ought not to be 
allowed. They rejoice when they see it 
neutralised, even by the external power of 
Government keeping in forced and uneasy 
association congregations and individuals, 
who, if left to the natural affinities of their 
own faiths, would not remain in association 
foraweek. They would havemen set them- 
selves against this tendency, refuse to re- 
cognise it, cast it out as sin. If they 
themselves belong to some sectarian group 
of churches, they do so with only half- 
disguised aversion. They think that 

church life and organisation ought not to 
be allowed to follow the lines of theological 
thought, and that sect names and 
doctrinal distinctions not only should 
not be fastened permanently and un- 
alterably on churches, but should not 
_ be accepted even for present use. Con- 
sequently the Free Christian Union, so 
far as it embodies their idea, is not a 
‘common ground on which they may find 


“us © one . . A 
such association as is compatible with 


protest against all denominational dis- 

tinctions as un-Christian and vicious. 
Now, we have not a word to say against 

those who hold this latter view, only—we 


wish that their position, which is a very 
distinct one, should be clearly stated and | 


recognised. Wedo not think, however, 
it has been altogether understood. And 


it is from a certain confusion between it | 


and the position we began by stating, that Spb Eades 


the apparent weakness of the Free 
Christian Union has arisen. The most 
active promoters of the new society are 


deceived by the wide-spread prevalence of | 


the feeling first described, expressions of 
which reach them from every direction, 
into believing that their own conviction 
of the radizal and utter wrongfulness of 
denominationalism is much more widely 
shared than it really is. A man writes 
them letters expressive of longing for 
freer union among members of diflerent 
churches, and they can only ascribe it to 
timidity that he does not enrol himself a 
member. They seem to think that all free 
Christianity must gravitate towards this 
union; whereas, if it is to be what we 
gather a society not for promoting more 
Catholic unity among different denomi- 
nations, but for protesting against re- 
placing them, then we maintain it is not 
entitled to its name. Jor the freest 
Christian union is to be attained by, as 
Mr. Binney once wisely said, not destroy- 
ing the walls of separation between the 
churches, but pulling them down low 
enough for men to shake hands over them. 


A CORRECTION, 


Ty our notice last week of the late Rev. John James 
Tayler, which had to be drawn up mainly from 
memory and with no time for inquiry, we fell into 
a mistake respecting the place and time of his 
birth. From references which we had heard him 
make to his early years, we were led to conclude 
that he was born in Nottingham; but it appears 
that his life began as well as ended in London, his 
father at the time, August 15, 1797, being minister 
of St. Thomas’s Chapel, in the Borough, and 
resident at Newington, and that when he removed 
to Nottingham his son was five years old. 


USE OF SUNDAY. 


Werrtine on this subject, in the Liberal Christian, 
J. W. Chadwick says :—Jn its first inception, Sunday 
had nothing of the sombre, melancholy character 
which has characterised it for the last two or three 
hundred years. We find that this sombre and melan- 
choly character is not even the result of a gradual 
process, but, to a great extent, the result of a 
violent reaction. ‘he Roman Catholic Church has, 
so far as Sunday is concerned, the argument from 
antiquity entirely in its own hands. ‘the fact that 
Sunday is never a day of fasting in the Catholic 
and Episcopal Churches, that even the Sundays 
in Lent are feast-days, with the exception of the 
sunday before Easter, is rooted in the earliest 
observance of this day. As soon as it took any 
separate and distinct form, it was the form of joy. 
On other days the Christian must kneel in prayer ; 
on that day, he “stood up on joyfulfeet.” The 
early Christians had many fasts; but none of them 
ever came on Sunday. Says St. Ignatius, in the 
second century, “ Every lover of Christ feasts on 
the Lord’s day.” “We deem it wicked,” says 
Tertullian, a century later, “to fast on Sunday or 
to pray on our knees.” St. Ambrose says, “ The 
Manichees were damned for fasting on Sunday.” 
And as joy was not forbidden in the early Church 
on Sunday, so was not labour. But gradually, as 
Sunday came to be the one day for religious 
meetings, less work was done; and when Christ- 
ianity became allied with the Roman empire, its 
Sunday became one of the feast-days of that 
empire. On these feast-days labour was con- 
sidered not wicked, but in bad taste, as hindering 
the universal joy. In the year 321, Constantine, 
by an edict, forbade labour in towns on Sunday, 
but expressly permitted agricultural labour to go 
on. Not until five hundred and thirty-eight years 
after Christ was field labour forbidden. Gradually, 
as the Roman empire took Christianity in charge, 
it interdicted, on Sunday, the noisier and more 
boisterous public games, as interfering with the 


continued one of joy and pleasure, and was given 
up more and more to amusement till after the 
Keformation. Calvin never thought much of 
amusement; but we have no reason to suppose 
that he liked it less on Sunday than on other days. 
He attached no supernatural importance to the 
day, but regarded it as purely a matter of conve- 
nience. He even went so far at one time as to 
think of changing it to Thursday, for the sake, he 
said, “of demonstrating our Christian liberty.” 
Luther was of the same way of thinking. Beza, 
another of the great, Reformers, was in favour of 
Chemnitz was in favour of all 
labour that did not interfere with public worship. 
Bucer insisted that rest from work was not in itself 
pleasing to God. 

But on the side of amusement the Catholic party 
went too far. Instead of confining their amuse- 
ments within the bounds of simplicity and sobriety, 
suited to the religious character of the day, they 
gave it up to rude and boisterous sports. Espe- 
cially was this the casein England. ‘Ihe Puritan 
movement went as far in the other direction. If 
the Catholics turned Sunday into a farce, the 
Puritans turned it into a tragedy. ‘Ihey put down 
at once every sort of amusement, every sort of 
work, and hedged the day about with awful penal- 
ties, civil and eternal. ‘lhe Sabbatarianism of the 
present dates from that time. It is about two 
hundred years old. Its boasted pedigree is thus 
put to shame; its claim of Orthodoxy is thus set 
aside. It is proved to be a very modern heresy. 

If, however, we consider this sunday question 
in the light of reason and common sense, I am 
certain we shall not come to the conclusion that it 
would be better to obliterate at once every dis- 
tinction between it and other days, in outward 
form and use and occupation; while I am equally 
certain that we shall conclude that there is no 
difference between it and other days in its 
intrinsic sanctity. All things that are lawful and 
right on other days are lawful and right on this 
day also. But all things are not expedient. The 
need for such a day is rooted deep in our social 
life. We had better have two Sundays than have 
none at all. The intense wear and hurry of our 
business life demand these periods of rest. Never 
was the demand for them so great as it is now. 
But that the day may be in the highest degree 
useful and beneficial, it is necessary that it should 
be regarded with quite other eyes than those 
which are so jealous of its present so-called rights 
and sanctities. Its proper use is indicated in its 
nau e,Sun-day! Jt is a reminiscence of the old 
Roman dies solis, day of the sun, for on the first 
day of the week the Roman people rendered to the 
god of the sun peculiar homage. A Sun-day 
forever let it be for us, a day of light and warmth ; 
light of reason and warmth of faith; light of 
thought and warmth of affection; light of culture 
and warmth of home; light of beauty and warmth 
of sympathy and joy and cheer. Let the memory 
of its sweet and solemn joy drop like a benediction 
on the week, and make days good enough in 
themselves the better for the admonishing beauty 
of this one day’s tender and delicious smile ! 


THE SPANISH REVOLUTION AND 
RELIGION. 
AN Englishman in Spain, who writes to the Pall 
Malt Gazette, says:—lhe recent ceremonies of 
Corpus Christi have enabled us to measure, in the 
same way that those of Holy Week did, the effects 
of the Revolution on the Church, May is a great 
month in the religious year. Itis the “month of 
Mary,” the “month of flowers.” And this May the 
priests have had in their favour the reaction of dis- 
gust produced by the violent and scurrilous 
language of the Republican deputies in the Cortes 
when the religious articles of the Constitution were 
discussed. Sunery Capdevila,a Catalan medical man, 
attained a bad eminence by brutality of this kind, of 
which it is sufficient to say that with more than the 
coarseness which brought upon Tom Paine the lash 
of Bishop Watson, it was destitute of Tom’s vigour 
and comedy. AsI have said before, there is no: 
via media in Spain; all is sordid superstition or 
scurvy jest. ‘Ihe anti-Catholic party borrow 
every idea they have from Frenchmen, and seem 
ignorant of all other sources. I watched their 
speeches carefully, to see if any one of them had 
even heard of Buckle, who in his second volume 
has done their own historical argument for 
them ready to their hand. His name never 
occurred, The clergy “worked” Suner’s folly 
and vulgarity well. On the assumption that the 
Virgin was “angry” with the attacks on her 
“ virginal purity,” they got up services of expiation, 
funciones de desagravios, at which swarms of the 
respectable took extra sacraments for days together ;, 
just as, in old Rome, there were /rctis‘ernia at 
periods when the gods were similarly wrathful. 
Whether they overdid this debasing kind of thing 
or not, I cannot say; but the processions of the 
Octave of Corpus have been failures when 
measured by the standard of other years. In 
some large towns, like Zaragoza and Barcelona 
the town councils refused either to attend to 
contribute to the expenses. Jn Barcelona the 
chief procession, that of Corpus day, avoided the 
great thoroughfares and confined itself to the 
streets in the neighbourhood of the cathedral. At 
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a later procession, in Barcelona, a man standing by 
when the host passed—(the host being “Jesus 
sacramentado,” bodily present, on this occasion even 
more emphatically than on others)—the man, I say, 
stuck his hands in his pockets and refused even to 
remove his hat. ‘There was a sensation, and 
even a scuffle, but nobody dared to arrest 
him; there are too many who feel just as 
he did; and the “shocked” feeling of the respect- 
able classes is known to be haif of it genteel 
hypocrisy. Of course I don’t approve of want of 
courtesy of any kind, but want of courtesy may 
be a necessary step, and anything is better than 
public ko-tooing to lies. The countrymen of ours 
who kneel at; mass instead of civilly withdrawing 
at the elevation are really “snobs” of the ‘Thacker- 
ayan type; to them the mass isa kind of “ peerage” 
which it is genteel to worship, though you know 
nothing of the pedigrees or the persons. 


THE PASSOVER IN JERUSALEM. 


A wRiTER in Sunday at Home, who gained admis- 
sion to the houses of several Hebrew families in 
Jerusalem on the night of the Passover, gives the 
following account of what he saw:—The same 
general order of things was observed in them all. 
A long table was arranged for the sacred meal in 
the centre of the chief room in the house, and both 
chamber and table were adorned according to the 
wealth and taste of the occupier. In the centre of 
the table was a basket containing unleavened bread. 
Dishes containing hard-boiled eggs and salads were 
scattered about, the salads representing the bitter 
herbs of old; and wine from the vineyards of 
Bethlehem, sweetened with raisins, was plentifully 
supplied. At sunset the entire family, old and 
young, gathered round the frugal board, the men 
at one end and the women at the other, while the 
children occupied places between. In front of the 
male members of the family was set a platter con- 
taining a piece of roast lamb, usually a cutlet from 
the loin. Before the repast commenced the narra- 
tive of the exodus was read in Hebrew by one of 
the younger sons, and the patriarch of the group 
now and then interrupted the reader by throwing 
in some explanation of the text, or answering ques- 
tions which were proposed. The narrative con- 
cluded, the head of the family led the devotions of 
the evening by reading some liturgical prayers. 
Then the feast commenced, at which only the males 
partook of the paschal lamb, while the women con- 
tented themselves with eggs and salad. At the 
conclusion of the repast the ancient Psalms of 
David were sung in their peculiar nasal fashion, 
which occupation often advances into the night. 
To us these Jews displayed courteous hospitality, and 
pressed upon us their unleavened bread and very 
excellent wine, and when, in parting from the inte- 
resting scene, we asked an aged patriarch whether 
he still anticipated the advent of the Messiah, a ray 
of gladness lit up his furrowed face as he replied, 
“Tam expecting his appearance every day.” On 
the following Saturday, the Jewish Sabbath, we 
repaired at seven o’clock in the morning to the 
Chief Synagogue of the Jews in Jerusalem. During 
the previous night heavy showers had fallen, the 
“latter rain” of Scripture. This had accumulated 
in the narrow streets for want of drainage, until 
the huge pools of water and mire rendered locomo- 
tion a thing of difficulty. The water had even in- 
vaded the floor of the sanctuary, and while we were 
looking about for a resting-piace within we were 
politely invited to take seats on the raised platform 
which occupied the centre of the building. From 
this conspicuous position we commanded the entire 
assembly. On the area some six or seven hundred 
persons were squatting on benches, with their legs 
folded under them, the books of Moses or some 
Hebrew liturgy on their knees, their heads covered 
(for the symbol of obeisance in the East is the un- 
covering of the feet), and a thick veil over their 
faces, as a memorial of the veil worn by Moses 
when he descended from the Mount, and which re- 
minded us of the language of the Apostle Paul, 


“that to this day when Moses is read the veil is | 


upon their hearts.” Behind thick lattice-work, in a 
high gallery, were to be dimly seen the female por- 
tion of the assembly, but to all appearance mere 
spectators of a formal and feeble service. On the 
platform near us sat the Chief Rabbi, who presided 
in the assembly ; but what to us was specially in- 
teresting was the presence of a youth called up out 
of the assembly, as Jesus was at Nazareth, to read 
the Hebrew Scripture. This exercise concluded, 
the sacred roll was carried through every part of 
the edifice, that the worshippers might kiss the 
heaven-sent law before it was deposited in the 
archives by the ruler of the synagogue. A few 
liturgical prayers were then read, or rather nasally 
intoned, by the rabbi, to which responses were made 
in guttural and boisterous tones. ‘The teaching 
element was entirely wanting, and the worship ap- 
peared to us little more than the formal and punc- 
_—tilious performance of religious duty. 


Bripport.—On Sunday last, the Rev. R. L. 
Carpenter, B.A., preached a sermon from 1 Tim. i., 
5, “The end of the commandment is charity, out 
of a pure heart, and of a good conscience, and of 
faith unfeigned,” in which he paid an affectionate 
and respectful tribute to the memory of the late Rev. 
John James Tayler. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE RAFT FROM LINTZ. 
FATHER FABER. 


Upon the Danube and the woods 
Lay evening’s red and troubled gleam, 
And calmly, as a lifeless thing, 
The raft from Lintz went down the stream. 


And there the convent boat appears 
To ask an alms of all who pass, 
Oblation made with willing heart 
To Mary and St. Nicholas. 
And thus to great Vienna bound, 
The boatmen watch the stars all night; 
And for their hymn and for their alms, 
They deem the weather calm and bright. 


Yet who would blame the holy faith, 
Altho’ to untrue forms it cling, 

Which thus unto the unseen world 
For blessing every thought would bring ? 


And those who, safe in modern powers, 
Heed not the whirlpool in their way, 

And count the men of Lintz untaught, 
Are in true care less taught than they. 


Alas! how oft hath science made 

‘The heart obtuse, the eye untrue, 
Obscuring providential tracks 

With veils a woodman’s faith sees through! 


We want the earth left to ourselves ; 

And signs where God doth hide to bless 
We class, as though in classing them, 

We took away their awfulness. 


For this to cold, unhumble men 
Is all that vaunted knowledge gives— 
The raising Self by hiding God, 
The disennobling of our lives. 
The men of Lintz see into Heaven, 
Where sages but detect its law ; 
Judge which the better wisdom is, 
And who hath holier love and awe. 


Yea, rather than this barren dream 
Upon the men of Lintz should pass, 

*T were better they should kneel and pray 
To Mary and St. Nicholas. 


Soe 


A NOTABLE WORK. 
Count BisMARCK once presented a faithful but 
poor secretary with a portfolio bound like a book, 
in which were deposited 500 thalers. On meeting 
the secretary the next day, the Count asked him if 
he had perused the volume. “ Yes, your Highness,” 
said the secretary, “and I was so captivated by its 
contents that Iam waiting the appearance of the 
second volume with feelings of the greatest 
interest.” The Count smiled, but said nothing. A 
few days afterwards the secretary received a second 
portfolio bound and filled like the first, on the 
title-page of which was the sentence, “ This work 
is complete in two volumes.” 
SEERA 


PERSIAN PROVERBS. 


THERE is no equivalent for religion, no compensa- 
tion for time, and no substitute for one’s own soul. 

Since night and day are the steeds of man, they 
hurry him on, not he them. 

There are four things of which a little goes a 
long way: pain, poverty, error, and enmity. 

When faith goes out misfortune comes in; when 
confidence dies revenge lives ; and when treachery 
appears all blessings fly away. 

By bearing the loads of men dignity is reached ; 
by virtue rank is honoured; by morality are deeds 
refined. 

‘The man who is cautious in a doubtful matter is 
like unto him who, having lost a pearl, collects all 
the dust that is around the place where it hath 
fallen and sifts it until his lost treasure comes to 
light. For thus doth the cautious man collect the 
opinions of all in a doubtful case, and sifts them 
one by one until that counsel cometh to light which 
is suited for the emergency. 

——— 


DIARIES. 


Byron was struck in early days with the interesting 
and graphic character of Gibbon’s journal, and he 
began to keep a diary of his studies, thoughts, and 
all that he did or heard. He is not the first nor 
the last man of note who has been moved by read- 
ing the great historian’s journal to imitate his 
example in this respect. ‘ihere is no doubt that 
the practice of keeping a diary is good, provided it 
is kept with candour and with care, and the keeper 
of it puts his brain and life and soul into its pages. 
Generally, however, a diary is kept for other eyes 
than the writer’s, and tells what he wants others 
to think he thought, felt, and did, rather than 
what he actually thought, felt, and did; unless, 
indeed, it be a mere note of doings which are 
not worth the noting, and sayings which one 
ought to hasten to forget. Ketween the hy- 
pocrisy of the one and the utter worthlessness 
of the other, there is very little to choose. The 
thing which most people want more than they are 
aware of, is honesty in dealing with themselves and 


their lives. If one will be honest with himself, and 
faithfully tell the story of each day’s thoughts and 
deeds, trying constantly to think and to do some- 
thing worth recording, he will find a diary a valu- 
able aid at the time, and a source of a great deal 
of pleasure and profit in subsequent years. As for. 
posterity, if a man does anything worth remember- 
ing, it is not very likely to be forgotten; but the 
great thing is to do the deed, not to get it remem- 
bered; to live the noble, heroic, self-sacrificing life, 
not to have a “ biography ;” to put a great thought 
and a holy influence into the stream of intellectual 
and moral forces which make civilisation, and not 
to hold on to immortality by the finger-nails. Do 
the thing, at any rate, and keep the record if you 
can.—Liberal Christian. 


oe 


LOVED AND LOST. 
BY MRS, C, J, BELL, 

Anp can ye think, ye careless ones, because I smile 
once more, 

That I forget the loved, the lost, whose fate I still 
deplore ? 

I bear their mem’ry in my heart, from idle gaze 
enshrined, 

Those whom | worshipped in my youth, the beauti- 
ful, the kind. 


Think ye too much of sunshine rests upon this 
weary earth, 

That ye should check me when I smile, and murmur 
at my mirth ? 

Oh, who would linger longer here, if private griefs 
alone 

Should sadden liveliest melodies, with sorrow’s 
with’ring tone. 


Forget—and can I e’er forget, who watched, from 
hour to hour, 

The pallid hue steal o’er soft cheeks, from death’s 
terrific power ? 

The coldness of the marble brow, the eyes un- 
earthly bright, 

Will never from the mind depart, while reason 

sheds its light. 


And yet I am not always lone; when slumber 
comes to bless, 

Again I see remembered forms, and feel their kind 
caress 5 ; 

The loved, the lost, they visit me, in dreams they 
come to cheer — 

With voices of the olden time, in accents soft and 
clear. 


The loved, the lost, the young, the old, alike are 
laid to rest, ; 

Our household band has sever’d been—our hearts 
were sore oppress’d. 

Father, I humbly trust in Thee, Thy promise has 
been given, 

That those who wait in patience here, shall meet 
the loved in heaven. 


OO 


RELIGIOUS GRUMBLERS. 


Tue following is one of the twenty-four papers 
which Mr. Spurgeon published a short time since, 
under the title of “John Ploughman’s Talk :”—One 
tribe of these Ishmaelites is made up of high-flyi 
ignoramuses, who are very mighty about the 
doctrine of a sermon—here they are as decisive 
as sledge-hammers and as certain as death. 
He who knows nothing is confident in every- 
thing; hence they are bull- headed beyond 
measure. Every clock, and even the sun-dial, 
must be set according to their watches; and the 
slightest difference from their opinion proves a 
man to be rotten at heart. Venture to argue 
with them, and their little pot boils over in quick 
style; ask them for reason, and you might as 
well go to a sand-pit for sugar. They haye 
bottled up the sea of truth, and carry it in their 
waistcoat pockets; they have measured heaven’s 
line of grace, and have tied a knot in a string at 
the exact length of electing love; and as for the 
things which angels long to know, they have 
seen them all as boys see sights in a peep-show 
at a fair. Having sold their modesty and become 
wiser than their teachers, they ride a very high 
horse, and jump over all five-barred gates of 
Bible texts which teach doctrines contrary to their 
notions. When this mischief happens to good men, 
it is a great pity for such sweet pots of ointment 
to be spoiled by flies, yet one learns to bear 
with them just as I do with old Violet, for 
he is a rare horse, though he does set his ears 
back and throw out his leg at times. But there 
is a black, bragging lot about, who are all sting 
and no honey; all whip and no hay; allenie 
and no bacon. These do nothing but rail from 
morning to night at all who cannot see through 
their spectacles. If they would but mix up a 
handful of good living with all their bushe 
bounce, it would be more bearable; | 
don’t care for such legality ; men so s 
pected to be good 


are can’t be ex 
they are the heavenly watch-do 
house of the Lord from those t 
who don’t preach sound doctri 
worry the sheep, or steal a rabb 0 
sly, who would have the heart to 

The Lord’s dear people, as they call the: 
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have enough to do to keep their doctrine sound ; 
and if their manners are cracked who can wonder ? 
no man can see to everything at once. ‘These are 
the moles that want catching in many of our pas- 
tures, not for their own sakes, for there is not a 
sweet mouthful in them, but for the sake of the 
meadows which they spoil. I would not find half 
a fault with their doctrine, if it were not for their 
spirit, but vinegar is sweet to it, and crabs are figs 
in comparison. 


BRADFORD: OPENING OF THE NEW 
CHAPEL. 
Tur handsome Unitarian Chapel, which has now 
for more than a year been in course of erection in 
Chapel-lane, Bradford, was on ‘Ihursday week 
formally opened. ‘The new chapel occupies the site 
of an older one which had been in use since 1719. 
At first. it was only contemplated to spend about 
£2,500, but on it being found that the line of the 
proposed extension of Market-street would bring 
the church into a main thoroughfare it was resolved 
to venture on a much larger expenditure, in order 
to render the building worthy of the prominent 
sition it would occupy. ‘he cost of the edifice 
asthus been increased from £2,500 to £5,500, an 
increase of £3,000. The object, however, has been 
attained, and externally the church is a great orna- 
ment to the street. 

The style of architecture which the architects, Messrs. 
Andrews, Son, and Pepper, have adopted is the French 
Gothic of the close of the thirteenth century; the street 
front, which extends nearly 100 feet along Chapel-lane, 
is composed of a gable upwards of 75 feet high, flanked 
by two large entrance porches. The gable is the feature 
of the external architecture. It is pierced with a richly 
moulded window, 40 feet high and 24 feet wide, with five 
lights, divided by clusters of shafts, surmounted by a 
large circle filled in with tracery of smaller circles. he 
porches have large and deeply-recessed arched doorways, 
with elaborately carved shafts and mouldings. Interiorly 
they are paved with encaustic tiles of a handsome pat- 
tern. The appearance of the building may be much 
improved at some future time, as the design includes the 
erection of a light and effective spire, which =ae be 
added when desired. Internally the chapel is 83 feet long 
by 55 broad, and consists of a nave, with side aisles and 
achancel. On entering, however, it is at once seen that 
the usual proportions have been widely departed from, 
With the view of giving the whole of the congregation 
an unobstructed view of the minister, the aisles have been 
narrowed until they are merely broad and commodious 
passages, the congregation being all seated within the 
nave, up the centre of which runs a wide passage. On 
each side of the nave are five arches springing from mas- 
sive stone shafts with tastefully carved capitals—the 
ornamentation of each capital being different—and sup- 

the main side walls, and these walls, carried up 
to a considerable height, are strengthened by flying but- 
tresses extending over the side aisles. Each bay has in 
the aisles two single-light windows, and in the upper 
part of the nave a Jarge two-light window, having a circle 
above containing geometrical tracery. Between these 
windows stone shafts are corbelled ont from the walls 
supporting the timbers of the roof. The ceiling, which 
rises upwards of 50 feet above the level of the floor, is 
semicircular in form, divided by main and intermediate 
ribs, and is painted blue. At the south or chancel end 
of the chapel is a lofty areh opening into an apse, which 
is paved with encaustic tiles and surrounded by an arcade 
of richly-decorated arches and tracery, with four laucet 
windows above, At the sides are chambers for the organ 
and choir, with private entrance. The pulpit is at the 
south side of the apse, and is of Caen stone with carved 
panels, containing, in the centre, di-cs of polished marbles 
and a cornice enriched by foliated ornaments. The 
minister’s vestry is placed at the south-east corner, with 
separate entrance, lavatory, &c. The heating of the 
building will be effected by Haden’s system of hot air, 
and the artificial lighting by gas standards and brackets 
of novel design. Accommodation is afforded for five to 
six hundred persons, 

The opening services were commenced about 
half-past twelve. Among the gentlemen present 
were: Judge Stansfeld, of Halifax; Mr. F. Jackson, 
Mr. J. Lupton, Mr. Luccock, Mr. Talbot, Leeds; 
and Mr. Swaine, of York. The ministers present 
were: The Revs. J. L. Short, Sheffield; Charles 
Howe, Dewsbury; E. Kell, M.4., Southampton ; T. 
H. Smith, Halifax ; John Ellis, Elland ; John Bevan, 
Pudsey; T. R. Elliot, Leeds; and Thomas Hincks, 
Leeds. The Rev. Charles Wicksteed, of Liverpool, 
conducted the services, which were begun by 
reading and singing, by the minister and the choir 
of the chapel, of a portion of the liturgical services. 
The Rev. R. Pilcher offered the dedication prayer ; 
and the Rev. Charles Wicksteed then preached 
from Hebrews x., 23-25, “ Not forsaking the assem- 
bling of yourselves together.” ‘he service closed 
with a dedicatory hymn, composed by Sir John 
Bowring as an apology for his absence. 

After the service nearly fifty ladies and gentle- 
men, principally from a distance, were entertained 
in the schoolroom, where luncheon had been pro- 
vided by the congregation; the Rev. R. Pilcher in 
the chair. 

In the evening a public tea, at which about 360 
persons sat down, took place in the schoolroom, 
and there was afterwards a meeting, largely 
attended, in the chapel. 

Mr. Josepx Lupron presided, and in his opening 
remarks referred to the gratification which he had 
felt in the removal of the chapel which previously 


stood on that site, and the erection of one of those | 


beautiful edifices which they were getting accus- 
tomed to see rising up in various parts of the 
country in connection with their religious body. 
That occasion naturally revived some painful 
gs, as well as others of a pleasurable kind. 

ring thé week it had been his mournful privilege 

te attend to his last resting-place a man who had 


my 


been one of their kindest and best friends, ever | warm terms of Mr. Kell’s many excellencies. The 


ready to give of his money willingly and heartily 
to the success of that church, and one who, by his 
labours in connection with various great charities 
of the town, had endeared himself to many. (Hear, 
hear.) He was also reminded of the loss of one of 
the most munificent givers to that church —the late 
Mr. Joseph Dawson, who died before the gift which 
he had promised was made, but whose family at 
once came forward and guaranteed that his sub- 
scription of £1,000 should not be wanting when 
the time came. There were others, such as the 
late Alderman Smith, who would have rejoiced 
to be present that day, which was a proud day, not 
only for Bradford, but for the Christian world. 
The chairman then stated that the funeral of the 
late Rev. John James Tayler on that day had 
prevented some of the members of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Committee from being present, 
and went on to express his satisfaction that it had 
been resolved to rebuild the chapel on the old site. 
There was something sacred about the ground— 
something which many of them would never lose 
sight of as long as life lasted. Around the walls 
and under some parts of the building, lay the 
remains of their forefathers who had done so much 
for the support and success of the church in its 
early history. From a pamphlet which Mr. Pilcher 
had published, he found that the erection of the 
old chapel had cost only £340 3s. 5d., but it was 
largely built with old material from Howley Hall, 
which was given. ‘The difference between that 
sum and the cost of the new church, which was 
between £5,000 and £5,500, was very great; but he 
was happy to say that a considerable portion of 
that large amount had been nobly raised by those 
in this town, with assistance from without ; and he 
trusted all would do their best to second the efforts 
of the committee to pay off as soon as possible the 
debt. (Applause.) ‘he chairman then referred 
to several of the ministers who had officiated in 
the old chapel, and hoped the trustees would take 
care the trust was left as open and as free asit had 
been granted. Jt was by the trust being open and 
free that they were now in possession of that 
beautiful site and building. Their forefathers did 
not trammel them by any stringent doctrine or 
special creed; they laid it down that the old 
building was erected for the worship of God; and 
there was one special point in the trust which he 
should like to see acted upon in future, and that 
was that the trustees were required to be members 
of and subscribers to the chapel. (Hear, hear.) 

A number of interesting addresses were then 
given. The Rey. J. L, SHort, of Sheffield, and the 
Rey. J. THomas, of Huddersfield, addressed the 
meeting on “Civil and Religious Liberty all the world 
over.” ‘The Rev. T. H. Suir, of Halifax, briefly 
addressed the meeting on the subject, “ ! he memory 
of the old place and the cause of Liberal Christianity 
in Bradford,” and expressed his satisfaction that 
the principle of free and open sittings was to some 
extent to be carried out in that church. Mr. 
Prick rs followed on the same subject, and remarked 
that without saying that was the only place where 
Liberal Christianity would be encouraged in 
Bradford, he did think it might be regarded as its 
centre. ‘The Rev. R. PircuER proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Rev. (. Wicksteed for his services, 
which was seconded by Mr. Hatstrap, and the 
CHAIRMAN, in putting it, expressed the hope that 
Mr. Wicksteed’s sermon would be published. 
(Applause.) Mr, WicksTrED responded, and, in 
the course of his address, expressed a high opinion 
of both the borough members, Mr, Miall being, as 
he knew from long experience, an honest man, and 
Mr. Forster one of the most intellectual, thought- 
ful and honourable statesmen that England had 
seen. (Applause.) We understand since that Mr. 
Wicksteed has declined to publish his sermon. 

Mr. J. A. Bryws, in proposing a vote of con- 
dolence with Mrs. S. C. Kell and her children, 
said that they stood in the presence of a great 
sorrow, and sympathised deeply with those who 
must henceforward live in the shadows of a 
darkened life. A great loss had fallen upon Bradford 
andupon them. Mr. Kell had made his mark upon 
the town, and the traces of his work would be seen 
and known for years to come, ‘lo him many of 
our institutions were indebted for kind and gene- 
rous help, and notable among them was the Female 
Educational Institute, which owed to him, more 
than to any other man, its existence and success. 
To the chapel which they were now opening, and 
to the free faith which that chapel represented, he 
was a staunch and faithful friend. A consistent 
and advanced politician, and an active and able 
exponent with his pen of the political principles 
which were dear to him, there had been occa- 
sional manifestations of asperity against him 
during the heat of political fighting, but the great 
concourse who followed him to the grave, and who 
were of every shade of opinion, both in religion 
and politics, were proof of the esteem and love in 
which he was held. Memories like these were 
noble and permanent possessions for those who 
were bereaved, and they would naturally contri- 
bute in time to soothe the natural grief which, for 
the present, refused to be comforted. He con- 
cluded by moying a vote of hearty sympathy with 
the family. ; ; x 

The CuaArRMAN said he must be permitted to 
second that resolution, and in doing so spoke in 
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congregation expressed their approval of the 
motion by rising and standing for a moment in 
solemn silence. 

The Rev. Epmunp Kett, of Southampton, in 
a very appropriate and feeling manner acknow- 
ledged the sympathy expressed by the congregation, 
and would convey to the sorrowing family of his 
dear brother their kind feeling. 

The Rey. R. Prccuer brought the speeches to a 
conclusion by some remarks expressive of thanks 
to the visitors, the chapel committee, and others 
who had helped in the services. ‘he National 
Anthem was then sung, and the meeting was closed 
with prayer. 

On the following Sunday, the Rey. William 
Gaskell, M.A., preached. ‘Ihe chapel was full both 
morning and evening. At the close of the morning 
sermon, he referred to the great loss which the 
congregation had sustained by the death of Mr. 
S. C. Kell, and dwelt on the heavier charge which 
it devolved on each member of the congregation, 
and the call which was made upon them to work 
faithfully and earnestly for the promotion of the 
great, ends which they had in view as a Christian 
church, 


THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, in last week, the first 
anniversary services in connection with the Free 
Christian Union were held at Freemasons’ Hall. 
On tuesday evening a religious seryice was con- 
ducted, of which we gave an account last week, 
We only allude to it further in order to say that 
we have reason to believe that the abstract of the 
Rey. C. Kegan Paul’s sermon, which we quoted 
from the Pall Mall Gazette, and which has been 
widely copied, was very inadequate and incorrect, 
some of its passages as, ¢g., that “Christ was a 
symbolical name for collective humanity, which 
they understood to be God,” conveying a meaning 
quite different from that of the preacher. 

The first annual meeting of the society and of 
others interested in its objects was held on Wed- 
nesday evening. ‘the small hall was so crowded 
that an adjournment was necessary to the large 
hall, which was well filled. HmNry Sipe@wicx, 
Esq., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, pre- 
sided, and was supported on the platform by the 
Revs. James Martineau, W. Miall, J. H. Thom, M. 
Athanase Coquerel, C. H. Dall, P. W. Clayden, Mr. 
W. Shaen, and Mr. E. Enfield, and in the body of 
the hall were several well-known laymen connected 
with Free Christian and other congregations in 
London, and the following ministers:—ihe Revs. 
F. M. Gorman (curate of Kensington), Leigh Mann, 
M.A. (Independent), Dr. Sadler, K. Spears, H. 
Jerson, I’. L. Marshall, W. J. Smyth, J. D, Smyth 
(Norwich), J. Drummond (Manchester), R. B. 
Drummond (Edinburgh), J. Robberds (Chelten- 
ham), Dr. G. Vance smith (York), J. E. Odgers 
(Bridgewater), R. Shaen (Royston), J. Worth- 
ington (Bolton), R. C. Jones (Verby), &c. 

The TREasuRER (E. Enfield, Esq.) read his 
Pre which showed a balance in hand of about 

100. 

The Rey. P. W. CLaypEn, one of the secretaries, 
read the : 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

During the eleven months of which the Committee 
had to render an account their duties had necessarily 
been chiefly tentative, involving much interesting corres- 
pondeuce, and clearing certain lines of future action, but 
accumulating no cons:derable materia!s for a business 
report. ‘Traditions of theological distrust exercise a 
posthumous power long after their real decease, and 
render men slow to seek new associates and commit 
themselves to an untried principle of oigasisation. It 
is, therefore, no matter of surprise to the Committee 
that, with iucreasing evidence of exten-ive concurrence 
in the principles of the Union, they have yet to wait 
for a corresponding accession of open udhesion. The 
struggle between inward sympathy and outward hesi- 
tanvy generally expresses itself in this form; ‘Your 
principles and aims are noble; we shall certainly join 
you when we see what you can do.’ Whereas the very 
condition of doing unything by associated effort is that 
as-ociutes do not hang back, wnd keep thus upon the 
watch. The Committee have, however, of late enrolled 
an increasing number of new individual members as well 
as an addiiionul congregation; but, with the small 
resources ut their disposal, they have not been able to 
enter upon any of the larger methods of action indicated 
in the original scheme. ‘he commencement which has 
been made of publication by the Union, though involving 
some spectal items of cost which will not recur, has paid 
its own expenses, By agrant of £5 to the Free Christiaa 
Church at Lynn, the Committee desired to express 
their respect for the energeuc cfforts of the Rev. Mr. 
Bruce and his congregation to establish a centre of 
catholic religious activity in a neighbourhood where it 
is much needed, The succe-s of the attempt at Lynn 
encourages the Norwich members of the Union to 
contemplate at no distant date another experiment of 
the same kind in a neighbourhood prepared, as they 
believe, to give it weicome. In rendering aid to congre- 
gations thus forming themselves, the Committee act in 
conformity with the fourth clause of the chsprter on 
Methods, s-ction 1 in the Constitution. But in « oing so 
they think it desiruble not to assume a missiouary 
function, but strictly to ful ow independent local move- 
ments, and meet well-established local wants. A sub- 
committee has had under con-ideration the expediency 
of publishing a volume of poms be in which the chief 
topicsof immediate interest, ecclesinstical, theological, 
and moval, should be treated with scientific freedom and 
thoroughness by writers especially versed in them, 
Acting on u report approving the project, the Committee 
have commenced their arrangements fur carrying it iuto 
effect, and believe that they can be usefully matured by 
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their successors. Another design has been also enter- 
tained by the Committee, but reserved for the more 
effective action of their successors, From the very 
privciple of your ‘Union’ there is no more direct 
consequence than this—that all forma! recital of system- 
atic creeds is out uf place in public worship, and should 
be as completely excluded from our liturgies as it is from 
the express and authoritative model of Christian devotion, 
the Lord’s Prayer. The Committee believe that the 
time is come for calling attention to this simple and 
jntelligible step of Liturgic:] revision, and that a 
response is ready fora pro,osal to take this burden off, 
In conclusion, the Committee quit their year of service 
without discouragement from the small scope of its work. 
Their faith in the principles and aims of your Union is 
confirmed by the simultaneous appearance of precisely 
similar organisations in F ance, in Switzerland, in 
Holland, aid in Germany, from all of which letters of 
cordial sympathy have spontaneously come; and from 
one of which an illustrious representative ** has already 
joined in our worship, and stirred our hearts wiih his 
earnest pleadings, aud will yet give us his word of 
fraternal fellowship and good will.” 


The report of which the above is a mere summary | 


concluded with an affectionate tribute to the Kev. 
J.J. Vayler. 

The CuairM4n moved, “That the reports just 
read be received and adopted, and printed for 
circulation.” 

The Rev. J. W. Laxz said a taint of the original 
defect seemed to cling to the report. It did not 
put the objects of the Union definitely and 
tangibly before them. He wished it were possible 
then and there to body forth some plan of action 
which would enable them to go forth to the world 
with a very practical statement of their objects and 
aims, so that everybody with whom they came in 
contact who felt even the slightest modicum of 
interest in the Union should understand at once 
whether he was with them or against them. The 
report had alluded to liturgical revision, but they 
had no right to attempt the revision of any liturgy 
except that of the Established Church of England, 
which was the common heritage of all. He did 
not approve either of the principles of the Libera- 
tion Society or of those of the Established Church, 
but he wished for a reconstituted Church which 
should be, not a State Church inflicted upon tho 
people, but a public Church committed to them 
under the sanction of the Government. He wished 
to rest his religious liberties upon the sanction of 
the Government, because he felt that in State pro- 
tection*was the surest foundation for civil liberties. 
He therefore moved as an amendment, 

-“That, in presence of the impending legislative 
changes in the Established Chureh of Ireland, and in 
view of the probability of great changes being made in 
the con-titution of the Established Church of England, 
this meeting expresses its opinion that the efforts of the 
committee of the Free Christian Union should be 
directed towards securing a reconstruction of the 
National Church on th» basis laid down in its own pre- 
amble. the object being to free the ministers of the 
Bstablished Chuich from the forced accepiance of the 
Thirty-nine Articles and the worship of the Hstablished 
Church from the compulsory use of the three creeds.” 

The amendment, however, wasnoteven seconded, 
cand the original resolution was unanimously agreed 
to, 

Mr. Casz moved the thanks of the Union to the 


ministers who had officiated in the anniversary ’ 


-services, and that the Rev. Athanase Coquerel and 
the Rey. C. K. Paul be requested to allow their 
sermons to be printed, and giving a_ hearty 
~welcome to M. Athanase Coquerel. He said it was 
a comfort and help to the Union to know that it 
‘had the sympathy of the foremost minds in France 
and Germany and America. M. Coquerel especially 
‘knew what the work they had to do was. He had 
commenced it himself in his own person, and their 
respectful gratitude was due to him for his earnest 
labours, 

Mr, RussELt ScoTt, jun., seconded the reso- 
lution, which was enthusiastically received. 

The Rev. A. CoquErrit responded in a long and 
eloquent speech, in which he gave a most inter- 
esting account of the history and struggles of the 
reformed church of France. We hope to give the 
speech entire, next week. 

The Rev. LuicH Mann proposed, 

“That the formation and profession of systematic 
doctrinal belief in religion being strictly an individual 
act, while the public worship of the Church is essentially 
social aud collective, the recital of ereeds should form no 
‘part of a liturgical service; and that for relief of con- 
science to the Christian laity and ivcrease of pure 
sincerity in prayer, it is important to remove theological 
confessions aud faith from the ordinary devotion of the 
Church, and let it speak only the universal language of 
Christian piety and duty.” 

He said, while he believed that Almighty God 
hhas come so near to our own nature as to wear its 
form for love’s sake, he could yet meet any man 
who believed no such thing on the grounds of 
Christian and simple piety and their common 
belief in the love of the infinite God. He could 
meet them with the cry that was put into our lips 
by the Son of God—* Our Father which art in 
Heaven.” He would do away with everything that 
tended to separate him from his fellow-men in the 
highest and holiest part of his life—the individual 
relation of his soul to God. ‘the present times 
were days of peculiar agitation, but there was a 
_-strong citadel to which they could retreat, and 
which he believed would be best defended by 
leaving the outworks of our theological creeds, and 
retiring back to the Divine Jove of God to man. 
(Applause.) | here was work enough for all in the 
world, and he would rather stand and work with 
any man who would labour for God, and for love’s, 


: read. 


and for man’s sake, than be the originator of the 
highest creed, as a creed, that the world has ever 
(Loud applause.) 

The Rey. P. W. Cuaypzn seconded the 
lution. 

Mr, H. M. Movrg recommended that the com- 
mittee of the Union should seek to gain some 
experience from the Roman Catholic Church, 
which had been for more than a thousand years 
most successful while strictly exclusive and 
dogmatic. 

‘he resolution was carried unanimously. 

My. Oxprne proposed, and Mr. Rosson seconded, 
that the following gentlemen be officers for the 
ensuing year : 

Piesident: W. 8. Cookson, Esq. Vice-President: 
Henry Sidgwick, Esq. Committee: Dr. W. B. Hodg- 
son, the Rev. Leigh Mann, the Rev. J. Martineau, 
the Rev. W. Miall, Herbert New, E-=q., the Rev. 
C. Kegan Paul, William Shaen, Esq., the Rev. J. 
H. Thom, Sydney Williams, Esq., Alfred Wills, Esq. 
Treasurer: E. Fnfield, Esq. Secretaries: the Rev. P. W. 
Clayden, and Edward Enfield, Esq. Auditors: T. C, 
Clarke aud Rogers Field, Esqs. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by 
the Rev. J. Martinuav, terminated the proceedings. 


reso- 


INTELLIGENCE, 


ABERDEEN.—On Sunday last Rev. Alex. Gordon, 
M.A., of Liverpool, preachedin the Unitarian Church 
to large and attentive congregations. In the eve- 
ning his subject was “ The’ Church, the Bible, and 
the Spirit.” This was the concluding one of a 
course of lectures which have been well attended. 
Several new members have lately been added to 
the congregation, 


Brannewracu.—A tea-party was held in the old 
chapel at the above place, which is situated in the 
beautiful valley of Glynn Neath, on Monday, the 
31st ult. The chapel is surrounded by the most 
romantic scenery, to enjoy which, as well as to 
encourage the few friends there labouring in the 
Unitarian cause, a large number of visitors pro- 
ceeded from Merthyr, Aberdare, Trecynon, and 
Cwmbach. The day being fine the party turned 
out a great success. 


DuxinFiextp.— -The Sunday-school here still keeps 
upits reputation. The number on the books now is 
483 against 477 in 1868, and the average attendance 
is 75°56 per cent. The number of teachers is the 
same as in 1868. Astley-street school has been 
opened as an infant school, but it is suggested that 
it should be made into a branch school. The 
monthly religious services in the chapel have been 
well attended. All the connected institutions are 
in a healthy condition. As will be seen from our 
advertising columns, Mr, Gaskell is to preach the 
annual sermons on Sunday next. 


Epinpurcu.—In noticing the death of the Rey. 
James Cranbrook, who had been out of health for 
some time, the Scotsman says:—“ We need not 
now recall the circumstances which led to the 
formation of a new congregation in this city by Mr. 
Cranbrook. All that we feel disposed to say is, 
that no one ever questioned his sincerity and con- 
scientiousness, any more than his undoubted 
talents, and that, in addition to these qualities, 
there was that about his personal character which 
gained and secured respect and friendship. We 
feel assured that the intimation of his death will 
excite sincere sympathy among all classes for his 
bereaved family.” Our readers will remember 
that he was formerly a minister among the Inde- 
pendents, but lapsing from orthodoxy left that 
body, and formed a congregation of his own. 


Lonpon AvxILIARY SuNDAY-scHoot Assocta- 
TIon.—The annual aggregate meeting of the Sunday 
schools in connection with this association will be 
held in Unity Church, Islington, on Sunday next, 
the 13th inst., at three o’clock, and the devotional 
part of the service will be conducted by the Rev. 
Henry Jerson, and the address delivered by the 
Rey. Dr. Osgood, of New York. 


Srockport.—On Sunday last, a special service 
was held in the schoolroom, to celebrate the re- 
opening of the school organ, which was originally 
built for the congregation then worshipping in 
High-street. When the Unitarian Church erected 
in St. Peter’s-gate was completed, the organ from 
High-street was placed in the school, and a modern 
instrument was presented to the church as the gift 
of the late James Coppock, Esq. The alterations 
and improvements recently made in the school 
organ have been effected by Mr. Edward Wads- 
worth, and it is now almost equal to a new one. 
Mr. Henry Collier, the organist of the church, 
presided, and the choir of the church sang suitable 
music, followed by a very appropriate address b 
the Rev. James Black. ‘Ihere was a large attend- 
ance of both parents and scholars, together with 
members of the congregation. Nowthat a suitable 
instrument is provided, it is proposed that services 
shall be held at frequent intervals in the schoolroom, 
——————e 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

All letters, articles of ipa seer &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 14, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors, 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Astley.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school ser- 
mous by the Rev. Jeffery Worthington. 

Bradford.—Opening services eontinued. On Sunday, 
the Rev. William James will preach. 

Dukinfield.—On Sunday, morning and evening, school 
sermous by the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, M.A. 

Gee Cross: Hype Cnaprt.—On Sunday morning, a 
sermon by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., in aid of the 
East Cheshire Chiistian Union. 

Godalming.—On Sunday, morning and afternoon, 
anniversary sermons by the Rev. Dr. Sadler. 

Gorton.—On Sund#y, morning and evening, annual 
sermons by the Rev. H. E. Dowson, B.A, 

London: Hacknry.—On Sunday evening,a lecture by 
the Rev. James Martin: au, on “The Shadow of Sin in 
Christendom.” 

London: Stoke NEwineTor.—On Sunday evening, a 
lecture by the Rev. J. K Applebee. Subject: “David: 
The Promise of bis Life—How it was Fulfilled.” 

London: AUXILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
On Sunday, sermons, at Unity Church, Islington. 
Preachers: Morning, Rev. H, Ierson, M.A.; evening, 
Rey. Dr, Osgood. 

Manchester: ProvincrAL ASSEMBLY.—On Thursday, 
a’ Cross-sireet Chapel. Service at 1l a.m, Preacher, 
Rev. 0. W.Robberds. ‘Business meeting atone o’clock, 
in the Chapel; »nd public dinner at four o’clock, in 
the Memorial Hall. 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CuHuRcH.—On 
Sunday, school anniversary sermons: Morning, Rev. 
Brooke Hertford; evening, Kev, 8. A. Steinthal. 

Manchester: WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. — On 
Sunday, annual sermons. Preachers: Afternoon, the 
Rev. John Page Hopps; evening, the Rev. T. BE. 
Poynting. 

Penmaenmawr: PrENDyFFRyN ScHooLROoM. — On 
Sunday, Rev J. Gow, B.A, service at eleven a.m. 

Stand.—On Sunday, school sermons, Preachers: Morn- 
ing, the Rev. James Black, M.A.; evening, the Rey. 
J. Page Hopps. 


Marriage, 

BOWKLEY—RICHARDS.—On the 6th inst.,at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Wolverhampton, by the Rev. C. F. Biss, Mr. Thomas 
Bowkley, of Monmore-grr en, Bilston-road, to Mrs. Hariett 
Richards, Wolverhampton. 

PESEL—CARBUTT.—On the 10th inst., at Mill Hill Chapel, 
Leeds, by the Rev. Thomas Hincks, B.A., Frederick Robert 
Pesel, Esq., of Bradford, to Isabella, youngest daughter 
of Francis Carbutt, Esq., J.P., of Leeds. 


Renths. 


LATCHFORD.—On the 4th inst.,at Astley, James Latchford, 
sen., aged 67 years, much respected by ali who knew him. 
MARWOOD.—On the 5th inst.,at Moretonhampstead, Job 
Marwood, aged 76. ¢ 
SALE.—On the 9th inst., at Chowbent, aged 82 years, Mr. — 
Thomas Sale cle:k of the Unitarian Chapel more than 
sixty-one years. o4 
SMITH.—On the 6th inst., at Camden-house, Chatham, 
paralysis, William Smith, Esq., in the 73rd year of his age. 


EVERSHAWM’S Boarding-house, 22, lron- 
monger-lane, Cheaj side, London. 8.J. Gregg, Proprietor, 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 

1s. 6d. Plain Prenkfoat or teas 1s. 3d. a! Wy 
VISITORS TO LONDON. : 

RS. BAINBRIDGEH’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklen! th Square. 

W.C. (From Ely Place} O Near the Metr nolftsa Goat 
Northern, Midland, and Londonand Nerth Western Stations. 


Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


LAWN MACHINES, of the Best 


Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash, 
KNEEBONE & TIMMTIS5B, . 


Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. " 
OMFORT IN WALKING. 


J. H. REYNOLDS, Boot Maker, of 14, Princess.street, — 


respectfully requests the favour of a visit to inspect his im- 
roved method of making boots at his new p: No. 18, 


‘all Mall, Market-street. 
11s. per Dozzn, 


LARET 
BOTTLES INCLUDED. : 
Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER 
and as @ BEVERAGE Wine, increases daily, 


Vicny watvER, 


363s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES. 
THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 


Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Contng Waters can behad 
rom their , : 


REPRESENTATIVES. Ly > 
JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


' 


WINE MERCHANTS. | 4 


MANCHESTER........0- -26, Market-street. = 
Liverpool ..... F ll, Lord-street. 
Birmingham . 28, High street. 


WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auction 
@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birming’ 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


WILL iaM A. & SYLVANUS SMEBS, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, hive ag Bd ge 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, Cr 
ask the favour of a call to look through theirstock, 
R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—! 
was formerly pupil and for several years prin ! 


to Mr. Goraelion Carter, the eminent dentist 
erence kind 


Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Ref 
fo the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74 
street.—Apply to J. Phillips, l 
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OSSLYN-HILL CHAPEL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 
The Rev. Dr. OSGOOD, of New York, will preach on 
Sunday morning, the 20th inst. 


OTHERUHAM.—The Sunday-school 


SERMONS, on Sunday next, 20th inst., by the Rey. 
JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, of Bolton, Lancashire. 


i TARIAN CHAPEL, SWINTON. 

: ~The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on 

Sunday, June 20th, by the Rev. ALEXANDER GORDON, 

M.A.., of Liverpool.—Service in the afternoon at three o’clock, 

and in the evening at half-past six. Collections will be made 

at the close of each service. Tea will be provided for friends 
from a distance. 


a CONGREGATION, 


HEAP BRIDGE. 
ANNUAL SERMONS on Sunday, June 27th, 1869, by the 
Rey. T. E. POYNTING, of Monton. Collections will be made 
in aid of the funds. Services at 3 0 and 630 p.m. 


ONTON CHAPEL.—On Sunday, June 

27th, the Anniversary SCHOOL SERMONS will be 

reached by the Rey. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A., of Bury.— 

orning Service at 10 45; Afternoon at three o’clock. A 
Collection after each Service. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY HALL, Gorpdon-squareE, LONDON. 
The ANNUAL EXAMINATION will be held in the Hall 
on Monday, 2lst, Tuesday, 22nd, and Wednesday, 23rd of 
June, 1869. The Key, WM. GASKELL, M,A., will deliver the 
Address on Wednesday, 23rd June, at half-past four p.m. 
e ANNUAL MEETING of TRUSTEES will be held in 
the Library on sang 24th June, at eleven o’clock a.m. 
. D. DARBISHIRE, Secretaries 
CHARLES BEARD, . 


wTSE NEW CHAPEL in WEST HAM 
LANE, STRATFORD, LONDON, will be Opened on 
‘Thursday, the 24th inst.,at 7 p.m. Introductory Service b 
the Rev. R. B. ASPLAND, M.A.; Sermon by the Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN. 


On Sunday, the 27th, at 11 a.m., the Rev. H. IERSON, M.A.; 
“in the evening, at 6 30, the Rev. W. H. CHANNING, 


The amount still required is ...............,£400 0 0 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
ee ete © ete) «20 Meiees socoeske Dd 0 O 
jo We Ty ‘secs serccvsssccctoccee « 1 0-0 
Henry Brown DiiWedies< wal dtdess/L 0 0 
Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. T. RIX, 
Treasurer, 1, Manbey-street, Stratford, E. 


See te UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
rm ame ons for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 


14 
Amount previously advertised ............ £360 9 0 
Subscriptions will be a wn ee by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS, HOLLAND, B.A., 31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


BBEY CHAPEL, TAVISTOCK.—The 


PULPIT of the above Chapel will be Vacant at 
-Midsummer.—Applications to be addressed to the Secretary, 
ROBERT WEBB, 36, Brook-street, Tavistock. 


COTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
A MISSIONARY is required for the Westof Scotland.— 
q Rey. H. W. CROSSKEY, Tigh-na-Cruaich, by 


JY ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS 

B.A., will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, ‘August 
6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after June the 21st cannot 
be answered immeiiately. 


lS 


ESOLUTIONS Passed at the Monthly 

_MEETING of PROTESTANT AND DISSENTING 
MINISTERS of WARWICKSHIRE and the Neighbouring 
Counties, held at Kingswood, June 15, 1869: 

1. Moved by the Rey. JOHN GORDON, and seconded by 
the Rey. CHARLES CLARKE— 

That this Meeting of Ministers, while expressing its sorrow 
on account of the death of the Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
late Principal and Professor of Manchester New College, 
London, desires to record its grateful sense of the benefits 
which Mr. Tayler’s long-continued labours as a preacher, 
author, and tutor have conferred upon the cause of religious 
truth and liberty, adorned as they were by extensive learning, 
invariable consistency of character, and all the graces of a 
holy and pious life. 

2. Moved by the Rev. DAVID MAGINNIS, and seconded 
by the Rev. MATTHEW GIBSON— 

That the foregoing resolution be transmitted by the Secre- 
ry LF Tayler, and inserted in the Jnquirerand Unitarian 

erald. 


SSS 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation 

as Weekly or Resident GOVERNESS. _ Acquire- 

Pepe English, French, and music.—Address E., Herald 
ce. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Re- 

engagementas GOVERNESS. Acquirements: Eng- 

lish and drawing, with music and French to_beginners. 

Respectable references,—Address, care of Mr. Strain, 223, 
Allen-street, Sheffield. 


OVERNESS,—A Lady, experienced in 


_ tuition, desires a Re-engagement after Midsummer. 
Acquirements: English, French (acquired in Paris), music, 
&c. References kindly permitted to the Rey. Brooke Herford, 
Manchester; the Rev. J. Lettis Short, Sheffield; and others 
if required.—Address E. D., care of Parry and Son, Chester. 


ANTED, a Thorough HOUSEMAID, 


who can wash and iron, and also wait at table. Wages 
£12.—Apply to Mrs. Haugh, 109, Upper Brook-st., Manchester. 


Kev CATION. SWANSEA.— 


Mr. and Mrs. HIGGINSON receive into their house 

a Few PUPILS, Boys or Girls (from about eight to thirteen 
years of age), to educate with their own two children. 

The house is out of the town, within ten minutes’ walk of 
the sands and batbing-place. 

Swansea has a Government School of Art, and isa centre 
for the Oxford middle-class examinations. 

Terms (including Latin and French): Fifty guineas for 
pupils under twelve oe and sixty guineas above that age. 

Address Rev. E. H., Uplands, Swansea. 


q Pe GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 4 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


E CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils 
will re-assemble on l'hursday, July 29th. 


Now ready, 8vo., pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 


d 
ANDY NOTES FOR PROTESTANTS, 


on the Rise, Progress, and Principies of the Church 
of Rome. rs é H.J. PRESTON. 
London: Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 


Wikar IS AN UNITARIAN? 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


By 


Price 2s. 6d. 
iq et THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVI. 
1. _Schleirmacher and the German Church, a Century after 
his Birthe. By J. Frederick Smith. 
2. The Religious Sentiment Considered as the Source of 
Religious Conviction. By Albert Réville, D.D. 
3. The Canon of Muratori. By John James Tayler, B.A. 
4, The Subjection of Woman. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
5. Henry Crabbe Robinson. By Augustus de Morgan, M.A. 
6. Mr. Binney’s Sermons. By John Hamilton Thom. 
7. John James Tayler: Jn Memoriam. By Charles Beard, 


A, 

8. Notice of Books. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London, and 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester : 8. d. 

Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher ...... ideec heesne 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer ..... a 
Ware’s Formation of Character .......00-:seseeeeees 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors.. 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors........+. 
Selections from the Works of Channing ......+...++ 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow ...ecsseseeeeeee . 
Ware’s Silent Pastor ..........sseecesees te cvceeees . 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets.... 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms.,.... 
of the Book of Job.......... 
of Ecclesiastes and Canticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church oe 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion . 
Furness’s Domestic Worship 
Ware's Home Life ....... 


Smith’s Christian Lessons ....... «6 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Qospelo..ssrecseenveene 


Car8Oto ROO 
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Just publishe 


d. 
fete BLESSING OF THE PURE IN 
HEART; A Pupil’s Offering of Respect and Love to the 
Memory of the Rev. JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A., late 
Principal of Manchester New College, in a Sermon preached. 
at Hope-street Church, Liverpool, on Sunday, May 30th, 1869, 
by ALEXANDER GORDON, M.A. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: John- 
son and Rawson. Liverpool: Adam Holden, 48, Church- 
street. Price Sixpence. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
TBSS0N S IN RELIGION.—A book for 


the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘God in Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, Is. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 

. Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: FE. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
Pras be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ess, 


1, KeRsaAL TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—All OrnprErs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
1, Kersal Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
ee office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaraLoguE 


e of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application as above, enclosing stamp. 


ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RATILWAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE.— 
SOUTHPORT, WATERLOO, BLACKPOOL, LYTHAM, 
AND FLEETWOOD.—This Company is now. prepared to 
make SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for the Conveyance at 
Low Rates of Mill Hands, Members of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Provident and other Societies, Sunday and Day 
Schools, &c., to any of the above delightful watering places. 
Parties guaranteeing 800 passengers can secure a Special 
Trvin for the day. 
Particulars of fares, and any other information, may be 
obtained at the office of the undersigned. 
. 4 ... HENRY BLACKMORE, Superintendent. 
Victoria Station, Manchester, June 7, 1869. 


EVERSHAM’S Boarding-house, 22, lron- 


monger-lane, Cheapside, London. S8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 

ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 

ui VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metropolitan Great 
Northern, Midland,and Londonand North Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast,and Tea, 4s.6d. per day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


LARET 11s. pEr Dozzn, 

BOTTLES INCLUDED. 

Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER 
and as @ BEVERAGE Wine, increases daily. 


Vicuy water, 


363s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES. 
THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHY, 


Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER........+++. «.+.26, Market-street. 
TAVERPOOL ..c0cccccee .+. 11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ......scccccseccsees 28, High-street. 


BR. WRIGHT, Estate Agent, Auctioneer, 
@ and Valuer.—Offices, 47, Ann-street, Birmingham, 
Land and Houses for Sale by Private Treaty. 


“| 5 al 
ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEH, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


db Yad BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
street.—Apply to J, Phillips, Herald Office. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


A Russian order of nobility, hereditary like our 
English Baronetage, has just been conferred by the 
Czar on Dr. Constantine Tischendorf, the eminent 
Biblical critic, in recognition of his merits in regard 
to science, and his successful endeavour to put 
Russia in possession of the oldest Bible MS, 


It appears from statistics that between the Ist of 
January and the 31st of May last, 71 persons were 
converted at Vienna to the Jewish Church, 34 to 
the Protestant Church of Augsburg, 9 to the Swiss 
Protestant Church, 11 to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and one to the Greek Catholic Church. 


The Armenian Patriarch at Jerusalem has tele- 
graphed to his colleague at Constantinople that the 
images in the Armenian Church at Bethlehem have 
been carried off, and requesting him to apply for 
the assistance of the Government in recovering 
them. 


According to a Paris contemporary, the Pope has, 
through Monsignor Carletti, president of the Tri- 
punal of the Sagra Consulta, issued a circular to 
physicians in order that a little wholesome pressure 
may be brought to bear on the sick and dying for 
the benefit of their souls. Physicians are accord- 
ingly forbidden, under pain of excommunication, 
to continue visiting such of their patients as may 
be dangerously ill, unless such patients shall have 
confessed their sins within three days after the 
doctors have been called in, and declared their 
readiness to receive extreme unction ! 

The exhibition of articles collected during the 
excavations of the Palestine Exploration Fund, to 
which we referred last week, has been opened at 
the Dudley Gallery, Egyptian Hall. The collection 
contains four cases of ancient pottery, one of 
jewellery, one of glass, and two or three others 
which may be described as miscellaneous. Some 
of the specimens of pottery are in a good state of 
preservation, They have been dug up in the 
vicinity of Mount Olivet, Mount Sion, Ophel, 
Robinson’s Arch, under the Tyropean Valley, and 
in the rock-cut passage of the Virgin’s Fountain. 
Among the articles are some curious tear bottles, 
said to have been used by “the upper classes of 
Jerusalem when they thought fit to indulge in 
weeping.” The canoe stores employed by “ Rob 
Roy” during his recent voyage in the East are also 
exhibited. 

The parish chureh of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, 
“ Wycliffe’s church,” which has been closed for 
three and a half years for the purpose of being 
restored, was re-opened on Wednesday last. 
Associated as this venerable edifice is with the 
memory of the great, Reformer, more than ordinary 
interest was attached to its restoration. Among 
those who took part and spoke was Elihu Burritt. 


The Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda has sent 
to all the bishopsa list of the ecclesiastical millinery 
which they are to bring to Rome on the occasion of 
the GEcumenical Council. These are, the prelatical 
vestments in the form prescribed by the “ Roman 
Ceremonial” (Book I. ch. 1) for the bishops of the 
secular clergy and for those promoted from the 
regular clergy ; the cappa, or cope, mentioned in 
the same book (ch. 3); the amice, and three 
chasubles (one white, one red, and “one ‘violet, but 
not interwoven with gold or silver, nor adorned 
with needlework embroidery); finally, a white 
cloth mitre. 

Lately, a meeting of members of the religious 
paper paragraph from which we quote) have some 
body called German Catholics, who (says a news- 
resemblance to the English Unitarians, was held at 
Offenbach, near Frankfort, and about 400 persons 
were present. It was resolved that a delegate 
should be sent to the assembly of free inquirers of 
all nations, which is to meet at Naples on the 8th 
December next, as a rival Council to the Gicumenical 
summoned by the Pope, and a subscription was set 
up on foot to raise funds for defraying the expenses 
of a representative. 

The late Mr. J. G, Bell, of Manchester, bookseller, 
spent half a lifetime in illustrating a folio edition of 

_-the Bible. The work kept growing until at his 
death the accumulation of engravings, photographs, 
and original drawings filled sixty-three folio 
volumes, This Bible is now for ‘sale. The cele- 
brated Bowyer Bible reached only forty-five 
volumes, but then photography had not come into 
general use. 

; 


Mr. Hadfield has withdrawn, for the present, his 
Bill for affirming the rights of Nonconformists to 
have service read at funerals in parish churchyards 
by their own ministers. At this advanced period 
of the Session, and in the excited state of the 
Peers, he found there would be small chance of 
passing it. 

The English Independent contains a letter from 
its correspondent in Madagascar, which completely 
disposes of the stories of the Roman Catholic 
priests that the Queen is under their influence, 
They made great efforts to secure her presence at 
the inauguration of their new chapel, and by dint 
of much persuasion obtained it. They made great 
preparation, sand decorated their chapel elaborately, 
inside and out. The Queen, however, having 
advanced a few steps into the chapel, halted to 
receive the usual homage and “Hasina,” or tribute 
money paid to the Sovereign of Madagascar on the 
erection of new buildings in acknowledgment of 
her nominal ownership of all lands and buildings 
in the country. Then she immediately turned to 
leave, and when the priests attempted, it is said, 
even by main force to retain her, and to lead her to 
the throne provided for her reception, threatening 
her with the anger of France for thus slighting the 
Papal religion, she continued firm, saying, “ There 
is nothing in the treaty that obliges me to pray 
with you;” and forthwith she left the building, 
There seems little doubt that the Queen of Mada- 
gascar, with large numbers of her subjects, 
ncluding some of the highest rank, has deliberately 
adopted the simple teachings and forms of worship 
offered to them by the Rev. Wm. Ellis and the other 
teachers of the London Missionary Society. 


The other day, the Guardian mentioned the fact. 
of Dr. Johnson, the dean of Wells, having had 
many bishops and other distinguished persons 
among his pupils; but perhaps even a greater dis- 
tinction may be claimed for the Rev. J. M. Chapman, 
rector of Tendring, Essex, who, as tutor of Balliol, 
numbered among his pupils the present heads both 
of the English Church and of the Romish Church 
in England—Archbishops Tait and Manning. 


The following curious advertisement lately ap- 
peared in the Record:—“The friends of any 
evangelical clergyman having two thousand guineas 
at, command, can obtain a position of eminence for 
him. Address .” We cannot help wondering 
whether the evangelicism or the money is the 
more essential. 

The Ritual Commissioners, according to the John 
Bull, have agreed to a report on the Lectionary, in 
the consideration of which they have been engaged 
for some time. They have prepared an extra 
table of lessons for use at Evensong on Sundays, 
have changed many lessons for Holydays, leaving 
only four first lessons from the Apocrypha, and 
about forty-seven for daily service. The Books of 
Chronicles are to be read, the lessons curtailed, 
and the divisions of chapters not always followed. 
The Gospels and the Acts are to be read once in 
the year at Evening Prayer,jand the;Revelation in 
Advent. 


The Bishop of London has issued a commission 
to inquire into the charges against the Rev. Charles 
Voysey. ‘The Commissioners are Sir Travers Twiss, 
Archdeacons Hale and Sinclair, and the Revs. J. E. 
Kemp and J. Moorhouse, who, it is understood, 


will meet at London House on Thursday the 24th. | 


The Rev. E. Samuel Marsden, grandson of the 
well-known Australian missionary, has been ap- 
pointed to the bishopric of Bathurst, Australia. Mr. 
Marsden graduated B.A. at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1855, coming out among the Junior 
Optimes. He was ordained deacon in 1855, and 
priest in 1856, 

The report of the Committee appointed February, 
1869, by the Lower House of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, for the purpose of considering clergy 
discipline, has been laid before the House. On the 
whole it is the opinion of this Committee :—1. That 
canons on clergy discipline fitting for these times 
should be enacted under licence from the Crown ; 
that measures should be taken for obtaining a 
repeal of the Clergy Discipline Act, 3 and 4 
Vict., cap. 86, and for facilitating, expediting, 
and cheapening proceedings in enforcing clergy 
discipline, 2. That bishops and metropolitans 
should preside personally in their own courts at 
times when judgment is pronounced; that bishops 
and metropolitans should preside personally in 
their.own courts during the whole time of trial 
when causes concerning doctrine or the rites and 


‘on the measures for w! 


ceremonies of the Church are tried; that causes 
should not be carried from Diocesan Courts by letters: 
of request to the provincial courts, but only in due 
course of appeal; that proceedings should be cheap- 
ened and expedited in ecclesiastical courts by the 
adoption of methods such as are above recom- 
mended; that definite courses of procedure should 
be adopted for the correction of offending bishops 
and metropolitans. 3. That as the final resort in ec- 
clesiastical causes in this country is toa lay tribunal, 
the methods of proceeding there adopted should be 
regulated by the principles which, under like cir- 
cumstances, prevail in other civilised countries, and 
which, as above detailed, govern the jurisprudence 
of our own with respect to the proceedings of 
all other secular courts whatsoever, excepting only 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council.—The 
Lower House has resolved that these reeommenda- 
tions be adopted, and that the prolocutor be re- 
quested to convey this resolution to the Upper 
House, respectfully requesting that the President 
and the bishops will provide for a due consideration 
by Parliament of the principles and suggestions 
contained in the report. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Archdeacon of Rochester, in his visitation 
charge at Hertford, on Friday, said he looked upon 
the abolition of compulsory church rates without 
regret, believing that it would tend to make laymen 
more sensible of the responsibility which rested 
upon them, and to unite the clergy and the laity 
more heartily in doing the Church’s work. 


The Church of Scotland, while opposing the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church, unconsciously furnishes an instructive 
argument the other way, by calling on Parliament 
to abolish “ Patronage.” The Pall Mall Gazette 
thus ably presents the bearings of what is: 
proposed : 

“The spectacle of an Established Church, in 
which the popular vote is pre-eminent in selection 
of pastors, is a novelty in this if not in all coun- 
tries. Are the conditions compatible? Will Dis- 
senters continue to allow a church to receive State 
support which is in all other respects exactly as 
they are? There are some, indeed, who hope that 
with the removal of the grievance all Dissenters. 
would return to the bosom of the Church. But 
can it be expected that old jealousies will thus 
easily be allayed, and above all, that the endow- 
ments can be amicably partitioned among the late 
rivals? Or will the aristocracy of Scotland, and 
the landlords still give even tacit protection to a 
church in which they will have no longer the 
semblance of personal interest? These are ques- 
tions which only time can answer, but they cer- 
tainly strike us as questions to which in a very 
short time a tolerably clear answer will be made. 
At all events, if disestablishment is to come we 
must, congratulate our Northern friends on haying 
arranged how it shall be effected most cheaply, b: 
cutting in good time some of the connecting sities 
between the Church and private interests, and sav- 
ing the necessity of giving compensation to owners 
of advowsons by first making them valueless.” 


At length the party who think the Church is to 
be saved by multiplication of bishops, have: 
appealed to Mr, Gladstone. ‘They ask to have an 


Act of Henry Vill.’s legalising the creation of 
Suffragans put in force. The Freeman says of this 
“Mr. Gladstone did not give them much comfort. 
He insisted as a first and indispensable condition of 
Government action that those who were in want 
should agree as to what they wanted, He reminded 
them of the impression produced by dioceses get- 
ting on very well with disabled bishops, and by the: 
number of Colonial bishops at home, who yet drew 
pensions for their services. Mr, Gladstone told 
them that personally the number of Episcopal 
persons unemployed led him to fear the effect of 
any multiplication of bishops, and that he thought 
it had an injurious effect on the Episcopal order. 
Mr. Gladstone might have told them that what 
really disgraced the order was that being, on its own 
theory, an institution supernaturally endowed with 
the highest gifts of the Holy Spirit, the most con- 
spicuous of Episcopal gifts was ek ee oO 
had perhaps even accumulated large | aly 
cling to their large salaries, as if doing so was more 
important at ninety years of age than their work 
being done by a physically competent successor.” 
The. Guardian, however, reads Mr. Gladstone’ 
reply more hopefully. Though not finding an; 
fault with Mr. Gladstone’s request for | 
agreement as to what is wanted, it: 
have given them a little more insight 
babilities of gaining a favourable he: 
Cabinet for one or another of the s 
extension of the Episcopate: 
“Few persons are dispos 
or requests without some 
the welcome they may be lik 
is a little hard upon Ch 
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knowing—approximately at least—the limits and 
conditions of their choice. However, there seems 
to be more hope of coming to an understand- 
ing on the subject than we have had for many 
ears past. If that hope is frustrated, we sincerely 
trust that it will not be due to any impracticable 
conditions interposed by the bishops themselves.” 

“Monitor,” in the Guardian, hoists Mr. Disraeli 
very neatly with his own petard! He writes: 

“T see with great alarm that the Conservative 
members of the House of Lords talk of throwing 
out the Irish Church Bill. The alarm I feel is for 
the safety of the Irish clergy if the Lords really do 
throw out the bill; because Mr. Disraeli said, in 
his speech on the third reading, that it was evident 
the Irish people did not care much about the Irish 
Church Establishment, for they had never murdered 
a clergyman, but only landlords and agents. This 
seems to be a suggestion that the Irish Fenians may 
not be slow to act upon; and it is much to be 
feared that if the Lords throw out the bill, some 
unfortunate clergyman will be murdered, in order 
to prove that the people do wish the bill to pass. 
Jf this sad result should take place, Mr. Disraeli 
will have the onus on his conscience, unless he 
counsels his party in the House of Lords to pass 
the bill.” 

The Tublet, in a review of “The Subjection of 
Women,” says :—“ Once reconciled to the Church, 
and a good Catholic, Mr. Mill would, under her 
guidance, become a truly great man.” Surely our 
contemporary had been reading Burns’s “O, wad 
ye tak’ a turn an’ mend!” The one conversion is 
about as probable as the other. 


The very small increase of “members” during 
the past year—a little over 3,000—continues to be 
discussed in Wesleyan circles with deep interest. 
Many are the causes which are set down as con- 
tributing to this result, but the Wesleyan Times 
thinks that none are nearer the truth than those 
which relate to the terms of membership in the 
Church. People are getting to dislike this separa- 
tion of “the Church” from the congregation. It 
is noticeable that the small increase in the Wesleyan 
Church is accompanied by a similar state of things 
in Primitive Methodism. The increase for the 
present year will in all probability be under 
2,000. 

On the 31st May, a great meeting of Protestant 
representatives of Germany, Austria, and France, 
was held at Worms, to deliberate on a common 
reply to the Pope’s invitation to return to the 
bosom of the Catholic Church, in view of the coming 
(Ecumenical Council. Afterareport from Dr. Schen- 
kel, and a long discussion, the following resolution 
was adopted:—“The Protestant meeting protests 
against the pretensions put forth in the Apostolic 
letter of the 13th of September, 1868, of a return to 
the communion of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
adduces as the principal motive of the religious 
schism hierarchical errors, and especially the spirit 
and action of the Order of Jesuits. Finally, it pro- 
tests against all the efforts directed to the predomi- 
nation of those dogmas which are the denial of the 
Protestant spirit.” The Osservatore Romano of the 
Ist of June has the following comment on this piece 
of intelligence : 

“The Holy See, inviting dissidents to return to 
the sheepfold of Christ, has only fulfilled its divine 
mandate of diffusing light in the midst of dark- 
ness, and propagating truth in the midst of error. 
The Holy See is the infallible teacher of truth, and 
errors only exist in the brains of those who 
repudiate the light of faith for which they dream 
they can substitute the pride of individual reason, 
which is rationality. The Jesuits have been 
brilliantly defended, even lately, in the French 
Senate, and they are not moved by the accusations 
brought against them in noisy meetings. The 
Protestant spirit is only an impotent effort of 
which England offers a splendid example. Seeing 
her children of the most exalted intelligence con- 
verted to Catholicism, she contemplates with 
astonishment the future (Zcumenical Council, and 
hails it as a prelude to salutary changes and mar- 
vellous effects.” 

The reference to the Free Church of Scotland as 
affording a miserable example of the clerical star- 
vation which comes of Voluntaryism, disposed of 
in Parliament, has risen again in the columns of 
the newspapers, and a letter in the Daily News 
conclusively shows that the very basis of fact on 


which Sir J. D. Elphinstone has oo the 
charge in reality arises from a development of 
activity, which confirms Mr. Gladstone’s remark 
that the attitude of the Scotch Church referred to, 
and its marvellous exertion on being stripped of 
all those compensations which this Bill preserves 
for the members of the present Church of Ireland, 
and when it was threatened with utter extinction, 
could be described by no lower word than moral 


. 


majesty. The writer says that it is true that the 
Free Church has never succeeded in getting the 
average from its “ sustentation fund” above £150, 
the “ dividend” given this year and last. But it is 
also true that if the Free Church had been content 
with the mere burden of a national Church thrown 


upon her in 1843--with supporting all the ministers | 


and keeping up the congregations then taken 
charge of—in that case the minimum would have 
been considerably above this £150, The reason 
why it has never risen above that amount is this— 
the Free Church, rightly or wrongly, has become a 
missionary church at home. Men like Dr. Chal- 
mers and Dr. Guthrie, becoming acquainted with 


what they called the “moral heathenism” of our | 


great cities, raised a cry of pain, and the result was 
the establishment of mission churches in great 
towns. Now here is the fact for Sir James Elphin- 
stone. It has been found impossible to give all 
these struggling and new churches at first the 
“equal dividend” of £150, and in many cases the 
ministers of the new charges, often the flower of 
the youth of the Free Church, have had to contend 
with great diffculties. Sir James taunts them with 
this, and it is all true. The Free Church cannot 
deny it. It has presumptuously attempted to do 
more than keep up its own framework, and it has 
instituted missions at home with the most signal suc- 
cess. Thatis the present position of the Free Church. 
Sir James Elphinstone sneers at it, and Mr. Glad- 
stone thinks it majestic. There is no hope of 
altering the views of either, but all men can judge 
whether encouragment or alarm is to be derived 
for the Irish Church when it steps into the open, 
swathed and surrounded by the endowments of a 
whole generation. 


On an advertisement of a bazaar “on behalf of 
the Palestine Christian Union Mission to the 
Arabs,” Punch pertinently asks, “Has not a word 
dropped out here? Ought it not to be ‘to the 
Street Arabs?’ Too many of them may be found 
in London, looking as though they sorely needed 
attention from some Mission or other. Cannot 
Arabia wait until heathen London shows a little 
more improvement ?” 


REVIEW. 


The Theological Review for April. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 


Our notice of the last number of this able periodi- 
cal has been delayed longer than usual, not, how- 
ever, from any lack of interest in its articles, but 
from the desire to give to one or two of them 
something more than the brief characterisation to 
which we are usually obliged to limit ourselves. 

It begins with an article by Miss Cobbe on “ Mil- 
man’s Annals of St. Paul’s,” which certainly must 
redeem this number, at least, from the charge of 
heaviness which we sometimes hear brought against 
the Review by people who are disinclined for more 
serious thought or study than such as is suggested 
by a newspaper or a novel. Miss Cobbe is always 
readable. Her pleasant, gossippy style, lighted up 
with constant flashes of humour, of the enjoyment 
of which she even expresses a private hope that 
“we may none of us be deprived in heaven,”—and 
brimming over with anecdote and allusion, makes 
her running comment on the Dean’s historical 
sketch a treat to read even though it leaves no 
very definite impression of purpose behind it. 

“The Mission of John the Baptist” is an investi- 
gation by Mr. Wm. Jevons of the accounts given 
of the Baptist in the four Gospels, which are very 
minutely and carefully compared, and from the 
discrepancies of which Mr, Jevons gathers that 
their details are to a considerable extent legendary; 
that John was really an independent religious 
reformer, though “of the same school” as Jesus; 
and that the idea of his being the forerunner and 
witness to Christ rather grew out of the event than 
was really present to his mind. 

We opened the article on “The Life, Labours, 
and Creed of Ulfila, Bishop of the Goths,” with 
a pleasurable expectation, which it hardly fulfils. 
The record of the times when Christianity was 
silently spreading from its Roman centres through 
the very hordes that were gradually closing in 
upon the decadent and enfeebled empire is full of 
interest. We hoped for a biographical study; an 
attempt to discern, through the dim records which 
remain, something of the living presence and work 
of the Apostle of the Goths. We have instead, 
from Dr. Samuel Davidson, a learned critical dis- 
sertation, partly on the discrepancies in the accounts 
of his life, but chiefly on the verbal and textual 
peculiarities of Ulfila’s Gothic version of the Bibles. 
This, however, is, we need hardly say, very ably 
and fairly done, and will make the work easier for 
some future sketch of the more biographical kind. We 


have not time to follow Dr. Davidson’s criticisms, 


| but it is a relief to find that he thinks there is no 


| good reason for doubting the quaint story of Philos- 


torgius, that Ulfila, in translating the Bible for his 
people, omitted the warlike books of Kings as 
likely to supply a stimulus by no means desirable 
to the savage and sanguinary instincts of the bar- 
barians whom his life was devoted to softening 
and civilising. 

The biographical branch of study is, however, 


| sufficiently represented in the number by the Rev. 


C. Kegan Paul’s admirable and appreciative article 
on John Keble, and the editor, Mr. Beard’s, account 
of “The Curé of Ars,” John Baptiste Marie Vianney, 
one of the noblest types of the saintly parish priest 
produced by the modern Romish Church. 

Huddled together into one article at the end of 
the number as “ Miscellanea Theologica,” much in 
the same way as, in subscription lists, after the 
guineas, we find the widow’s mites lumped into 
“Sums under five shillings,” are two articles 
shorter, indeed, but none the less interesting on 
that account. The first is by Mr. Samuel Sharpe, 
“On the Enigmatical Passages in the Bible,” and 
gives some very curious instances of historical 
allusions disguised under supposititious names, and 
even under a reversing of the alphabet akin to 
some kinds of cypher writing. The second is by 
Mr. Harry Rawson, on “The Expediency of an 
Extended Lectionary in Public Worship.” Mr. 
Rawson thinks that our services suffer by the 
“lessons” being taken only from the Bible. He 
points out with some force that in Sunday-schools 
reading was once as rigidly confined to the Bible 
as it still is in the churches; and that the Sunday 
home reading for young and old was formerly 
limited in the same way. The Bible has, howevers 
been found insufficient to supply these wants, 
Why should we not in like manner look beyond it in 
our public worship? We fully admit the argument, 
and that there are vast stores of religious literature 
outside the covers of the Bible, from which pas- 
sages full of beauty and instruction might be 
drawn. And yet we cannot agree with our friend’s 
practical conclusion. In the first place, we do not 
admit that the limitation to the Scriptures “is 
practically to say that the streams of revelation 
ceased some 2,000 years ago,” or rests upon the 
belief that the books of the Bible areinspired. The 
custom, we apprehend, rests not upon a common 
theory of inspiration, but upon the universal rever- 
ence which produced the theory of inspiration, 
instead of being produced by it. The question is 
whether any other selection of sacred literature 
could be formed which would secure the reverence 
even of any single church, let alone winning the 
conse ‘sus of Christendom, necessary to its being 
put upon the same footing as the Bible. We do 
not think it possible, and as for ministers of 
religion being cast adrift in the ocean of religious— 
or what they might deem religious—literature 
without restriction, we own we shudder to think 
of the congregational sufferings which might be 
involved. 


THE GREAT MEETING AT WORMS. 


As none of the English religious papers reach 
me here, it is of course impossible for me to 
form an estimate of the opinion in England upon 
the late Protestant Council at Worms. Such Eng- 
lish papers ag I have seen, have regarded it only as 
an <Anti-papal meeting of the type common at 
Exeter Hall. If it be not too late, will you kindly 
allow me to call the attention of your readers to a 
fact which has perhaps hitherto escaped them, viz., 
that the “Council” was summoned by the Liberal 
party of South Germany. It is most significant 
that one of the principals was the celebrated Dr4 
Schenkel, the heterodox professor of the heterodox 
University of Heidelberg. The meeting met with 
little or no support from the orthodox party. They 
stood coldly aloof, showing that they felt that in 
reality the movement was as much directed against 
them as against Rome. 

It is my good fortune to have been present at the 
Council, and certainly it was the most important 
and impressive meeting I ever attended. The 
immense congregation was mainly composed of 
peasants and farmers, many of whom had come 
from a great distance. Among those who attended 
as deputations there was a gentleman who had 
come from Hungary. The congregation at once. 
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proved how wide spread and deep rooted the 
liberal feeling isin Germany. While the meeting 
was called to protest against the invitations of 
Rome, its objects went much further. For the key 
note of every speech was, that henceforth the 
human conseience is to be free from every priestly 
yoke of every sort. Without any violent demon- 
stration, or invective of any kind, the people, 
quietly, but decidedly and unanimously declared 
that they regarded the conscience as free, and that 
all religion must be in true harmony with Modern 
Knowledge and Culture. 

Ihave since been informed on good authority 
that it is intended to print the day’s proceedings, 
and distribute the copies throughout Germany for 
signature, and then to forward them—not to Rome 
—but to the Prussian Government, as a hint that 
the German Protestants are determined to bear no 
religious yoke of any sort. 


Heidelberg. Cuas. T. PoyNnTING. 


OUR AMERICAN ANNIVERSARIES. 


Our Unitarian friends in the United States had 
their equivalent to our Whit-week meetings, in 
Boston, during the week commencing May 23rd. 

The Meeting of Ministerswas held in the handsome 
vestry of the new Church of the Disciples, and was 
well attended, a larger number of ministers from 
abroad than usual being present. 

The Conference meeting, on Tuesday morning, 
was held at the Hollis-street Church, and was 
largely attended. The Rev. W. P. Tilden conducted 
the opening services, and spoke with feeling and 
pertinency on the Sonship of Humanity. He was 
followed by the Rev. S. H. Winkley, the Rev. Dr. C. 
Palfrey, the Rev. Thos. Timmins, of England, the 
Rev. C. F. Barnard, Mrs. Gibson, and the venerable 
Father Taylor. 

The forty-fourth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Association was held in the same place on Tuesday, 
at 10 a.m., the Hon. Thomas D. Eliot presiding, and 
the Rev. Joseph Osgood offering prayer. After 
reading the records of the last year’s meeting, C. C. 
Smith, Esq., treasurer, presented his annual report, 
from which we learn that the income of the asso- 
ciation last year was $98,345:35, and the expendi- 
tures were $92,543:03. The Receipts embrace: 
Donations, $47,337:06; for India Mission, $2,133:86 ; 
merchandise (sale of books, &c.), $21,107:11; with 
the following Payments on sundry accounts, viz. : 
New England States, $8,845:09; Middle States, 
$10,783:40; Southern States, $2,405:25; Western 
States, $12,481:17; India Mission, §$3,175:74; Na- 
tional Conference, $1,199:21; ladies’ commission on 
Sunday-school books, $115:87; African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, $558:45 ; Sunday-school Society, 
$1,000; theatre preaching, $810:99; Monthly Journal, 
§8,671:80; merchandise (books, &c.), $24,008:81; 
salary of secretary and assistant secretary, cost of 
stationery, fuel, postage, advertising, &c., $7,582:04, 

The Rev. Chas. Lowe then read the report of the 
executive committee, from which it appears that 


The association assisted 69 societies last year, and sup- 
plied preaching in 124 places where no Unitarian societies 
exist. It has been unable, for lack of means, to assist 
societies in building churches, as it would gladly have 
done. Owing to the increased efficiency of the local con- 
ferences, the missionary work of the denomination has 
been carried on with more success than ever before, and 
missionaries have been appointed and paid for, to some 
extent, from the funds of the association to work within 
the limits and under the direction of the conferences. 
The Rev. Dr. Stebbins has been appointed general mis- 
sionary, and will begin work the first of June. He gave 
an account of the theatre preaching, which has been car- 
ried on hitherto as an experiment. The results show 
that, as a method of missionary activity, this plan of 
operations deserves careful consideration, An additional 
missionary has been sent to India, and the appropriation 
for that mission has been increased. A good deal of un- 
denominational work has been begun, and more would 
have been done but for want of means. Libraries for 
ministers of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
consisting of 40 volumes selected by the bishop, will 
soon be distributed. About 300 copies of books and 
tracts have been circulated, and books have been given to 
43 different institutions. Ministers have received 3,300 
volumes from the association, and $20,000 worth have 
been sold. The plan of having collections taken up in 
the churches on the first Sunday in November is an 
excellent one, and should be continued. Fifty-eight 
churches gave $17,000 last November, and the contribu- 
tions of the other churches carried the sum up to 

,000, Mr. Lowe closed his admirable report with a 
ervent and eloquent appeal in behalf of the objects 
and works of the association and the cause of liberal 
Christianity. 

The Hon. Thomas Gaffield spoke of the encour- 


aging contrast between the contributions of late 
years and those of former times, urging more system 
in taking up collections for denominational purposes. 
ahs Rey. E. E. Hale offered the following reso- 
ution: 


Resolved,—That the Unitarian movement in America 
ought to be represented by a literary, scientific, and 
theological review, such as may command the respect 
and sympathy of the liberal Christian public; that this 
reviewshould be issued under the auspices and at the 
charge of the Unitarian Association, and that the execu- 
tive committee be directed to take measures as soon as 
possible for the establishment of such a review; that, as 
a basis for its publication, they be requested to make 
such arrangements with the proprietors of the Christian 
Examiner as may unite that journal, which has so ably 
represented us in the past, in the journal now proposed. 


The Rev. Mr. Hale supported the resolution. _ 

The Rev. A. D. Mayo thought the Association 
should be the great book-concern of the denomina- 
tion and own and issue all the works the denomina- 
tion needs. The Rey. Dr. Stebbins thought that sucha 
magazine as was proposed would be less successful in 
the hands of the Association than in those of private 
individuals. The Rey. Crawford Nightingale thought 
the new magazine should contain articles of a 
miscellaneous character and general interest, as 
well as those of a theological cast. The Rev. Dr. 
Bulfinch doubted whether such a magazine could 


Mbe managed by the Association with success, and 


wanted it referred to the Executive board. The Rev. 
H. C. Badger wanted a further discussion of the 
subject, and urged the importance of a “voice” that 
would make itself heard. ‘The Rev. C. H. Brigham 
thought the denomination needed an organ that 
should represent its best thought and culture, as 
none does at the present time. The Rey. Dr. 
Bellows thought our need, at the present time, was 
not a popular magazine, but a learned philosophical 
and theological review. The Examiner has been 
allowed to die of neglect. It has a great name, has 
exerted a vast influence, and can be very easily 
revived and made one of the most influential and 
valuable journals in the country. Individuals 
should be relieved of the load with which 
they have encumbered themselves by the 
denomination, whose work they are doing 
at personal loss. The denomination cannot 
afford to be deprived of the stimulus and character 
which a dignified and scholarly organ would give it, 
The Rev. A. D. Mayo did not quite agree with Dr. 
Bellows’ idea of making the review purely philoso- 
phical and theological, and thought such mis- 
cellaneous writings as those of Mr, Hale, and others, 
could be printed in if with profit. The Rev. Mr. 
Hale thought the denomination should own and 
carry on its own works. It was a shame to ask 
private individuals to do this for a rich denomin- 
ation, and the denomination cannot afford to risk 
its publications to the chances of popular favor in 
private hands. The subject was further discussed 
by the Revs. Messrs. Nightingale, Lowe, Tiffany, and 
Osgood, when it was voted to refer the whole sub- 
ject to the Executive Committee, with full power. 
The Unitarian Association has thus practically 
voted to purchase the Christian Examiner, and 
make it an organ worthy of the intelligence and 
scholarship of the denomination and suited to the 
wants of theage. The Examiner isan old magazine. 
It dates back to the early days of Unitarianism, It 
has been conducted by some of the ablest men and 
best scholars in the Unitarian body. It has had 
among its contributors a succession of accomplished 
students, authors, essayists,and preachers such as 
few magazines in this country can boast. Its 
articles compare favorably in talent, style, and 
intrinsic value with those of any similar magazine 
in the world. 

At 12 o’clock the polls were opened for the elec- 
tion of officers, and continued opened half an hour, 
when the following who had been proposed by the 
Nominating Committee were elected: President, the 
Hon. Thomas D. Eliot, of New Bedford; Vice- 
Presidents, Henry P. Kidder, of Boston, and the 
Hon. Seth Padelford, of Providence; Secretary, the 
Rey. Charles Lowe, of Somerville; Assistant Secre- 
tary, George W. Fox, of Dorchester; Assistant 
Secretary for the West, the Rev. Charles H. Brigham, 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan; Treasurer, Charles C. 
Smith, of Boston; Directors, the Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, the Rev. Edward H. Hall, the Rev. George H. 
Hepworth, the Rev. Leonard J. Livermore, the 
Rey. Grindall Reynolds, the Rev. Richard Metcalf, 
the Rev. Abram W. Stevens, the Rev. John F, W. 
Ware; William Chickering, the Hon. Freeman Cobb, 
William Crosby, Martin P. Kennard, Arthur T, 
Lyman, and George O. Shattuck. Several matters 
of minor importance were acted upon, when the 
Association adjourned. 

The Unitarian Association held its great public 
meeting at Music Hall, on Tuesday evening last, 
which was very fully attended, and the exercises 
of which were especially animated and interesting. 
After prayer by the Rey. Dr. Morison, and the 
singing of a hymn, the President (Hon. T. D. 
Eliot), the Revs. Medcalf, Dr. Bellows, E. E. Hale, 
Adams Ayer, and J. F. W. Ware delivered 
addresses. 

The Unitarian Festival, at Music Hall, a banquet 
annually given by the laymen to the ministers 
present at the meetings, is an occasion without 
which Anniversary week would be sadly incom- 
plete, and, as usual, the laymen of Boston and 
vicinity sent greeting, at an early day, to their 
friends of the pulpit, inviting them to meet in 
Music Hall, on ‘Thursday afternoon, at five o’clock. 
At that hour the great hall presented a beautiful 
and animated spectacle. Tables bountifully spread 
filled the hall, the platform, and the balcony at the 
end, while about them were seated many of the 
best and the fairest representatives of the culture 
and refinement, not of Boston alone, but of all New 
England. Floral decorations were suspended from 
the galleries and grouped with lavish profusion on 
the platform, refreshing the eye with their beauty, 
and loading the air with the fragrance of spring. 
Among the distinguished clergymen and laymen on 
the platform were the Rev. Drs. Bellows, Peabody, 
Hedge, Stearns, Bartol, Stebbins, Clarke, and 
Morison ; the Revs. Messrs. Hale, Mayo, Brigham, 


Hepworth, O. B. Frothingham, of New York, 
Chadwick, Bailey, of Portland, J. F. W. Ware, of 
Baltimore, A. P. Putnam, of Brooklyn, C. Briggs, 
R. M. Hodges, and David Reed, and the Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, the Hon. Ginery Twichell, the Hon. F. W. 
Lincoln, jun., the Hon. Otis Norcross, Judge 
Chapin, of Worcester, and the Hon. George B. 
Emerson. The chairman opened his address with 
a cordial welcome— 


“To the clergymen who are here from all parts of the 
country, with their good wives, to the clergymen who 
are here without their wives, and to the young clergy- 
men who are here alone—poor fellows!—because they 
have no wives to bring with them, but who, we trust, 
when the festival of 1870 comes round, will have some: 
one to sit by their side other thanastranger—to each and 
all of you, the laymen of Boston give a most cordial 
welcome to the festival of 1869.” 


Of the other meetings held during the week we 
have only space for very brief mention. 

The Union for Ministerial Work and Help had! 
its first annual meeting on Monday afternoon at 
the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Union, 300, 
Washington-street. The Rev. E. E. Hale explained 
its objects, which were to promote a_ better 
acquaintance among the clergy of the Unitarian 
denomination ; the enabling of parishes which are 
in need of ministers, and ministers who are with- 
out parishes, to be brought together, and to make 
provision for the care of the families of its members 
should circumstances make it needful. 

A great mass meeting of the Sunday-school 
children was also held and the anniversary of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union. 

Our contemporary the Boston Christian Register 
also says: 


“The morning Conference meetings during the week 
were well attended. These must be regarded as among 
the most valuable gatherings of the week. The commu- 
nion service on Thursday was impressive, and the hearts 
of those present were brought into the fellowship of the 
Spirit. The unceasing interest from year to year for so 
long a period in these devotional meetings proves that 
they meet a very general want of the religious life.” 


The Unitarian Berald. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 18, 1869, 


THE PROSECUTION OF MR. VOYSEY.. 
Ir “uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown,” what must be the sensations of 
the head that wears a mitre in these 
troubled ecclesiastical days? If things 
go on much longer as they are doing 
at present we may find nolo episcopart 
uttered in seriousness and intended to 
be taken at its word. What with the 
Ritualists, who are always foremost in 
clamouring for more Bishops, but equally 
ardent in denouncing those they have; 
and what with the Times, which clamours 
for the Bishops to take active measures ; 
and what with the Ecclesiastical Courts,. 
the only certain thing about which is their’ 
costliness; and what with the heretics 
and their aidors and abettors, the Bishops 
surely have a bad time of it just now. 
Hitherto the Archbishop of York has. 
been comparatively exempt from the pecu- 
liar plagues which infest ordinary sees,. 
and has won a good reputation for activity 
without attacking anybody. In an eyil 
hour, however, he was beguiled, or perhaps 
worried, by some of those clerical busy- 
bodies who enjoy the spectacle of episco- 
pal prosecutions none the less for haying 
neither the odium nor the expense to bear, 
into commencing a suit against the Rey. 
Cartes Voysny, who from his quiet 
parsonage at Healaugh has for some years 
been sending forth “Slings and Stones” 
sufficiently irritating, it must be allowed, 
to the orderly Anglican mind. For, let 
any one read the following queries which 
are culled out of his own list (in the pre- 
face to the third series of these Sermons) 
of those on which he specifically chal- 
lenges the common thought of orthodox 
churches : 


“Ts it true that the ‘human race was ever under, 


the curse of God ? ; ; 
“Ts it true that God needs the intervention « 
another to mediate with men, and to bring them 
into astate in which He will be more favourable 
towards them than He is already ? wie 
“Ts it true that there is any God but He who 
made us? WV ijade Sea 
“Ts it true that God ever was, or ever is, at 
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distance from this world, so that in any sense it can 
be true that He comes and goes to and from the 
earth, or sends some one to act as envoy on His 
behalf ? 

“Ts it true that the doctrine of vicarious ‘punish- 
ment is of any moral benefit to mankind, or at all 
redounding to the honour of God ? 

“Ts it true that {men are to be saved or lost 
according to their religious belief ?? <---> 
But, then, see the effect of a threatened 
prosecution? Mr. Voysry becomes a hero. 
The unhappy episcopal instrument is pil- 
loried in the newspapers and pelted with 
sarcasms and hard words. There is general 
hilarity among unclerical people who enjoy 
a row among the parsons, and chuckle 
most delightedly over the discomfiture of 
a Bishop. A defence fund is started, and 
the prosecutor sees his proceedings con- 
demned by men to whose opinions he 
cannot be indifferent. We have before us 
the circular of the Voysey Defence Fund. 
Among the names down upon it are Lord 
Amperzey, Dr. Davinson, Dr. Hips (late 
Bishop of Norwich), Sir Cuartes Lyent, 
Rey. Prof. Jownrr, Joun Rusx1y, Miss F. 
P. Cozsn, and the Dean of Westminster, 
Rey. A. P. Stantzy! Dr. Sranzzy in- 
deed has not confined himself to the 
general support involved in a £10 note, but 
publishes his reasons in a long and careful 
letter which is now made public. We 
cannot follow all his arguments, suffice it 
that, while “strongly deprecating” Mr. 
Voysery’s “mode of treating Biblical and 
sacred subjects,’ he regards it “as an 
exaggeration caused by equally reprehen- 
sible exaggerations of another kind,” and 
expresses strongly his “sense of the utter 
impolicy and practical injustice” of all 
such prosecutions. But if the Archbishop 
is unfortunate in his enemies, he is almost 
more unfortunate in his allies. It is not 
pleasant to a man who has chosen the part 
of an active moderate Churchman with 
Evangelical leanings, to find himself dis- 
tinetly opposed by Dr. Srantery, but what 
must it be to be patted on the back by 
the ultra-ritualists of the English Church 
Union? And yet he has had to suffer 
even this. That august body, which 
has been a thorn of infinitely larger 
dimenzions than Mr. Voyrszy in the side 
of all steady going Bishops, is taken with 
a virtuous furore for the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England, and 
though its leaders have themselves only 
just escaped deprivation by the skin of the 
teeth, raises £500 to help Dr. THomson 
in depriving Mr. Voysry. That no ele- 
ment of absurdity might be lacking, some 
eyil genius prompted them for once to an 
ebullition of fraternity towards a body 
nearer home than Rome or Greece, and 
they made overtures to the Church Asso- 
ciation, which is strongly Evangelical, to 
raise a like amount and offer it to the 
Archbishop as a joint encouragement to 
him, Their overtures however were twice 
over rejected; the Church Association 
would haye nothing to do with them. 

Thereupon they addressed themselves 
direct to Dr. Tomson, who with equal 
promptitude and decision declined their 
offer, plainly telling them that the pro- 
ceedings of some of them, who appeared 
to represent the Union, and had not been 
- disowned, had been such towards him for 
two or three years past in his “ difficult 
office” that he could not accept a gift of 
this kind “as an appropriate sequel.” 
So here is £500 for the prosecution of 
heresy going a begging, and the hostility 
of the different sects which make up the 
so-called Church of England has now 


reached this point that they will not even 
take each other’s money! 

What does all this teach? It is the 
reductio ad absurdum of ecclesiastical pro- 
secutions, all dispassionate observers will 
say at once. We admit this, but we do 
not think this is its only lesson. To us 
it speaks far more powerfully against the 
system, out of which such prosecutions 
crow, of attempting to maintain a forced 
union between elements of religious 
thought which manifest no disposition to 
unity, and which if left to themselves 
would live and work apart. Better they 
should live and work apart. If they do 
not, however, the onus of the disturbance 
and disquietude rests with those who, 
accepting certain conditions of union, 
deliberately ignore them, It is simple 
nonsense for men who accept a creed, and 
avail themselves of the position which the 
acceptance of that creed gives them, to 
talk about making a struggle for liberty. 
Mr. Voysery is morally right in the abstract 
in exercising the freedom of his mind, but 
the moral edification of his testimony is 
very largely discounted by the fact that 
he persists in enjoying the ]uxury of free- 
dom in a position the price of which is 
the deliberate promise of conformity. It 
may be a praiseworthy pursuit to destroy 
dandelions; but if a man obtain admission 
to the public garden of a community which 
cultivates dandelions under the distinct 
condition of conforming to their princi- 
ples and practices, it is a questionable 
kind of heroism to indulge his destructive 
principles there. Nor is the case mended 
by the fact that the beadle may not be 
agile enough to catch him. Let him go 
outside, and then his protest, if less strik- 
ing by its audacious inconsistency, will 
have more of true dignity, and in the end 
will be more effective. 


THE LATE REV. J. J. TAYLER, B.A. 


At the first meeting of the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, held 
June 8th, 1869, Samuel Sharpe, Esq., president, in 
the chair, the following resolution, proposed by the 
Rev. Benry Ierson, and seconded by Alfred Law- 
rence, Esq., was unanimously adopted, to be signed 
by Samuel Sharpe, Esq., president, and the Revs. 
R. Brook Aspland and Robert Spears, secretaries : 


“That the death of their late associate, the Rev. John 
James Tayler, Principal of Manchester New College, 
London, calls for the expression of their deep sorrow, 
and of their profound respect for his!memory. That they 
remember with gratitude a long series of disinterested 
and valuable services rendered by him to this Associa- 
tion. That, extending their view to the varied labours 
of his life, they desire to record their admiration of his 
attainments as a scholar, of his benignant spirit, and of 
his ey in promoting every good and Christian 
work. 

“That a copy of this resolution, together with the 
resolution adopted at the Anniversary Meeting, in rela- 
tion to Mr. Tayler’s visit to the Unitarian Church in 
Hungary, be forwarded to Miss Tayler, with the assu- 
rance of the sympathy of every member of the commit- 
tee with her in her sorrow, and of their hope that she 
may be comforted by the recollection of the pure and 
noble life of her late father, and by the prospect of a 
re-union with him in the better world above,” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
“NOTHING THAT IS FAIR CAN STAY,” 


“Nortuine that is fair can stay.” 
Those fond forms we have caressed, 
Those young hearts we oft have blessed— 
Weary wand’rers after rest— 

They have found a purer kingdom, 

And a lighter, brighter home ; 
Where no breast is heaved with sighing, 
Where no eye is red with crying ; 

Where no flower is reared to perish 

*Neath the chilling blasts of winter, 
And no grief can ever come : 

Friends that here we may not cherish, 
Now have passed the mystic portals 
To the land of the immortals, 

To the home where peace shall flourish 

Tn eternal bloom ; 

There they greet us, as they meet us,” 
With the ever-joyous welcome, “ There is room! ? 


“Nothing that is fair can stay.” 
Friends belov’d, like phantoms flitting,} 
Earth’s cold, chilling scenes are quitting, 
To regain a home more fitting 

For their souls no longer burdened 
With a covering of clay ; 
And, as each one journeys by us, 
Stretching o’er the cords which tie us 
To the fleeting things of earth, 
Freed, we leave its scenes of mirth, 
And we find with ravished feelings 
All our sorrows flee away ; 
And the while our feeble singing 
Thro’ the pearly gates is ringing, 
We can hear their voices near us, 
As they pass to cloudless day. 

“ Nothing that is fair can stay.” 
Flowers the loveliest and the rarest, 
Friends the holiest and the fairest, 
Hearts the lightest, hopes the brightest, 
All must pass away for ever 

From this toilsome earth: 
Grief bows down our head with sorrow— 
Hope points to a glad to-morrow— 
And, amid the desolation 
Which is ever breaking forth, 
Heaven reveals some blessed token 
(Felt and treasured, tho’ unspoken) 
Of the land where sorrow cometh not for aye. 


Sounds a voice for ever o’er us, “ All is well,” 
Sing the spirits gone before us, “ All is well,” 
Like the sapling lowly bending, 
Like the bird when high ascending, 
Soft they whisper words to cheer us 
From that paradise unending ; 
Where the tyrant’s pow’r is o’er, 
And wearied suffering sighs no more, 
Where the tempest-stricken spirit basks im 
sunshine and in love; 
Home of rapture! home of glory! 
Hope of fainting ones, and sadden’d! 
How the drooping soul is gladden’d, 
As it hears the wondrous story 
Of the blessedness and peace in that pure home 
above! 
DARLEY TERRY. 
—— ee 


JUGGERNAUTH. 


We take the following account of this terrible 
idolatry, slightly abridged, from the Pall Malt 
Gazette :—Juggernauth, the “lord of the world,” 
has been worshipped in the sacred town of Pooree, 
lying about 300 miles from Calcutta, for 700 years 
past, and the pilgrims, believing that his shrine has 
the power to obliterate the sins of all who make 
their offerings in person, constantly increased in 
numbers till the year of the fatal famine, when the 
whole country was strewn with the dead. Five 
years or so ago, attention was called to a celebra- 
tion in his honour, within a few miles of Calcutta, 
at which several natives fell or threw them- 
selves beneath the car and were crushed to death. 
Of old the great festivals were never deemed com- 
plete unless the triumphant path of the god had 
been stained with the blood of his worshippers. 
But the priests dare not encourage that custom 
now. Ifa devotee flings himself down before the 
idol, the Brahmins cry out that it was an accident. 
The idolatry, however, still costs hundreds of lives 
every year. The weak and sickly perish by the 
wayside, and a cholera epidemic usually breaks out 
at Pooree when the city is most overcrowded with. 
pilgrims. The poor creatures are huddled together 
in a way which seems almost incredible to the 
European, Dr. D. B. Smith, the sanitary com- 
missioner of Bengal, who has recently made a 
report on Pooree, tells us that in the best room of 
the best “hotel” eighty men and women were 
packed, the dimensions of the room being thirteen 
feet long by ten broad. When this statement was 
first made by Dr. Mowatt everybody doubted it,. 
but an experiment was tried in the principal gaol 
of Bengal, and it was found that ninety full-grown. 
natives could squat in a cell ten feet square, and 
120 could stand in the same space. It must be- 
remembered that their clothing took up very little 
room, 

The abode of the “lord of the earth” is a 
melancholy one at any time. There are, of course, 
no sanitary arrangements whatever within the town. 
As the inhabitants or pilgrims die they are taken to: 
the sands which skirt the sea-face of the town, and 
there partially burned. This spot is called “Surga- 
Dwar,” or the gate of heaven. It seems anything 
but what it is called to the eye of the stranger 
from other lands. Skulls, bones, and still more 
ghastly relics of mortality, strew the beach. On 
another part of the shore is a small enclosure, 
without a tree or shrub or any green thing to be 
seen anywherenearit. Itis the Knglish graveyard. 
On every side of it there is nothing but sand, and 
the sea-spray from the adjoining surf, in stormy 
weather, is driven by the wind against the 
monuments, the inscriptions of which have in 
many cases thus become faint and almost illegible 
tracings. Such is the town which some one has 
called, with no great felicity, the “Jerusalem of 
India.” 

The Temple of Juggernauth stands in a large 
enclosure in the centre of Pooree. ‘There is a 
Grecian column of black basalt in front of the 
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principal gate, brought from Kanarock. The god 
lives in a large tower, and about 640 persons are 
employed to minister to his supposed necessities. 
There is an attendant who puts the idol to bed 
every night, another who wakes him, a third whose 
office it is to place water and a toothpick com- 
fortably within his reach, a fourth to paint his eyes 
for him every morning, as if he were a faded Lon- 
don beauty, several others to cook and give him 
his food, 120 dancing girls to amuse him in his 
heavy moments, and 3,000 priests to worship him — 
and plunder the pilgrims. All this goes on year 
after year—is going on in the midst of this hot 
month of June, while the pilgrims throng every 
road which leads to the shrine. For months past 
the priests have been going about the country 
inviting the people to save their souls by prostrating 
themselves before the dread deity. ‘the women 
everywhere pay more heed to these appeals than 
the men. “hey visit houses,” says a native 
writer, “at an hour when their male inmates have 
gone out on business, and then they commence to 
gull the females. Some of these are induced to 
leave their homes from superstitious motives, others 
with a view to break the shackles of the zenana;” 
others, he says, with still lower motives. ‘hen 
they go away in droves led by the priests. They 
toil on with scarcely sufficient clothes to cover 
them, almost worn out with privations and hard- 
ships, suffering often from disease, exposed to all 
the severity of the weather, and robbed at every 
stage by the Brahmins. Still sadder is their plight 
on their homeward journey. At Pooree every pice 
they had has been taken from them. They try to 
push on for home, sometimes trudging at the rate 
of forty miles a day, and getting a little rest at 
night by the roadside. When the weather is wet 
(and the rainy season begins before the festival is 
over) the pilgrims suffer the extremity of discom- 
fort. hey lie down in the mud, exhausted by 
hunger and fatigue. It is wonderful from how 
great a distance the poor creatures will come for 
the sake of this holy pilgrimage. Dr. Smith says: 
“While I was passing along the crowd I observed 
a party of up-country men. I spoke to them and 
found that they were Punjaubees, who had just 
come down all the way from Hazara, some 2,000 
miles. ‘they told me they had been travelling 
between four and five months; that they were 
going to stay a day or two at Juggernauth and then 
at once return to their homes.” 

‘the great day of the festival is that on which 
the god is dragged along by the people. He is 
placed upon a car forty-five feet in height, with 
sixteen wheels, and a large platform running all 
round it. The god is hoisted into his proper place 
amid beatings of tom-toms, cries, and great excite- 
ment. Heis not beautifulin appearance. His face 
is black, and large eyes painted white give him a 
fierce appearance. ‘the nose is a pointed snout; 
the mouth a streak of red paint curved upwards; 
chin he has none. An arm without a hand projects 
from each side of the head. The priests collect 
together on the platform, and two cables of 
immense length are attached to the car. The 
people lay hold of the ropes, and pull with all their 
might. An immense din arises from the crowd, 
and shouts of “Jye Jagandth! Jye Jaganath!” 
(Victory to Juggernauth!) rend the air. ‘the low 
plaintive cry of the women, “Sululu! Hululu!” 
which no one ever forgets who has heard it once, 
mingles with the clamour. The car is taken in this 
manner to another temple, and after that the 
steady worship of the god begins. Scenes of the 
wildest licence take place, and many a wretched 
woman poisons herself, rather than encounter the 
reproaches of her friends at home. 

The priests have invented various ingenious 
pretences for fleecing the pilgrims. Each wor- 
shipper is expected to measure the temple with a 
long piece of cloth, which costs ten rupees (£1). 
The poorer sort are let off upon condition that they 
give up all they happen to possess. The native 
writer just quoted mentions with horror that 
Hindoo females, “even in affluent circumstances,” 
are obliged during the pilgrimage to sleep in the 
same room with men. “A scamp residing at Cut- 
tack used to visit Pooree regularly every year, on 
the plea of Juggernauth’s attractions, while his 
real object was to flirt with the female pilgrims.” 
The same writer asserts that the priests some- 
times sell the women who come to worship the 
god. “They are told they have been pressed 
into the Company’s service, but when they pass 
Jubbulpore they become awakened to a sense of 
their real danger—that they are destined to enter 
a Mussulman zenana.” The inhabitants of Orissa, 
who contribute a large proportion of the worship- 
pers, are among the least progressive people in all 
Bengal. Their superstition is so great that they 
have been known to worship the figure-head of an 
English ship which was wrecked on the Pooree 
beach. The head was intended to represent the 
Queen of the Ocean. A toy-cat out of a box of 
English playthings was also elevated into a deity. 

They smoke Indian hemp, and cook their food with 
castor-oil. They have no objection to eat rats and 
ants besides rice. During the famine between 1865 
and 1867,in the three districts of Orissa, nearly a 
million persons died of starvation, or disease pro- 
duced by want. Whatever may be the evils which 
arise from the annual pilgrimages, the Government 


cannot interfere, unless it made some sanitary | 
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precautions in Pooree imperative, and assisted the 
pilgrims on their homeward journey, Some have 
recommended the prohibition of all pilgrimages, 
but the religious exercise is recommended by the 
“ Shastras,” and its extinction must be left to follow 
the increasing intelligence of the people. 

ee oe 


MERCY AND PARDON. 


Ty the reign of the first Napoleon, there was an 
insurrection in Paris. One of the ringleaders was 
brought before the Emperor; and as this was his 
second offence against the Government, he was 
sentenced to be transported. 

The day after the trial it was told Napoleon that 
the child of the convicted man was waiting to see 
him. “Bring her in,” said Napoleon; and a tearful, 
trembling little girl, on being led in, cast herself at 
his feet, and implored him to have mercy on her 


father. 

“My child,” said the Emperor, touched by her 
distress, “this is the second time your father has 
been guilty of treason; I cannot save him.” “O, 
sir,” said the kneeling child, “it isnot justice we want, 
but mercy and pardon” Napoleon, much moved, 
raised the girl to her feet, and said, “ For your sake 
I will release your father.” 

Does not this story apply to us? Are not our 
wants the same as that little child’s? It is not 
justice we want from the great King, but mercy 
and pardon. 


——— 
SCOTCH SINCERITY. 


I sArp to one who picked me up 
Just slipping from a rock, 

“T’m not much good at climbing, el ?” 
“No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,” said Jock. 


I showed him then a sketch I’d made 
Of rough hill-side and loch ; 

“Tm not an artist, mind,” I said; 
“No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,” quoth Jock. 


A poem next I read aloud— 
One of my num’rous stock ; 
“T'm no great poet,” I remarked ; 
“No, sirr, ye arrrn’t,” said Jock. 


Alas! I fear I well deserved 
(Although it proved a shock), 

In answer to each modest sham, 
That plain retort from Jock. 


All the Year Round. 


WEST RIDING UNITARIAN MISSIONS. 


THE annual meeting of these Missions was held in 
Bradford on Wednesday week. In the morning, a 
sermon was preached by the Rey. John Wright, 
b.A., of Bury, in the Unitarian chapel, Chapel-lane, 
from “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, for He 
hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor.” 
(St. Luke iv., 18.) Afterwards a numerous com- 
pany sat down to a collation in the saloon of St. 
George’s Hall, and subsequently the annual meeting 
was held, Mr. J. A. Binns, of Bradford, occupied 
the chair, and there were also present the Revs. J. 
Kenrick, J. Thomas, B.A., Huddersfield; W. Blazeby, 
B.A., Rotherham; Goodwin Barmby, Wakefield ; 
Thomas Hincks, B.A., Leeds; R. Pilcher, B.A., Brad- 
ford; J. L. Short, Sheffield; f. R. Elliot, Hunslet; T. 
H. Smith, Halifax; R. Wilkinson, Holbeck; J. Bevan, 
Pudsey ; J. Smith, Idle; Edmund Kell, M.4., South- 
ampton; Messrs. H. R. Halstead, Bradford; J. 
Lupton, Leeds; Thos. Hollings, York; Mark Glover, 
Bradford; Geo. Buckton, Leeds; Josh. Cliffe, Leeds ; 
H. J. Morton, Halifax; and W. T. Kirk. 

The CuarrMAN, in opening the proceedings, said 
he conceived Unitarianism as essentially the free 
religion of free men. They were not indifferent or 
careless as to what truth was, but they refused to 
attach the penalties to failure in finding it out 
which were fashionable in orthodox churches. He 
thought sometimes that those threats of penalties 
ensured failure in the search. It required a strong 
man to break through the terrorism, and dare to be 
honest. “Be successful or be damned” was a hard 
alternative, and the weak would naturally take 
what seems the safest course. ‘They held the 
opposite principle—the fundamental Protestant 
principle, proclaimed elsewhere but not elsewhere 
acted out—the right of private judgment, and its 
correlative, the duty of independent thought. 
What good was the right without the duty? In 
the exercise of that judgment, they accepted con- 
sequences, they followed them even to the discard- 
ing of many doctrines which some held sacred, and 
to the exaltation of the Christian life above the 
Christian theology. Having reached this con- 
clusion, they tried to teach it. They sought to 
popularise the principle of religion in its broadest 
sense, not to proselytise, though they welcomed 
willingly those who came from other churches, 
when they found those churches failed to give the 
spiritual nutriment they needed. But outside all 
churches lay a vast field for labour, and in that 
field their missionaries mainly worked. Notably 
there was a class which demanded something like 
coherence in the statement of its faith, and 
revolted at first sight from overstrained metaphysics 
and Athanasian absurdities. They would accept 
mystery, but refused to put faith in contradictions. 
They confessed their incompetence to comprehend 


the Supreme, but refused to affirm of His existence 
that which was plainly inconceivable. They saw the 
beneficent influence of Christianity, but they did 
not believe all the legendary details which profess 
to account for its origin. Their simple faith which 
permits freedom of opinion commends itself where 
no creed-bound church could gain a moment’s atten- 
tion. In this sense, perhaps if orthodox friends 
would think over it, they might find the existence 
of Unitarianism tolerable, as helping to bridge over 
the gulf between ultra-scepticism and the serene 
heights of truth whereon they believe themselves 
to live. But, after all, did not many concurrent 
signs point to the spread of their principles, if not 
to the extension of theirChurch. it seemed to him 
(the chairman) that the rising tide of newer, truer, 
and diviner thoughts was submerging the old 
theological landmarks. ‘The foremost men in many 
churches belonged more to the church universal 
than to those with which their names were 
connected. Names like those of Maurice, Jowett, 
Robertson, Stanley, Colenso, Lynch, Kirkus, and 
many more, were sufficiently significant. It was 
significant, too, that literature absolutely ignored 
what he called technical religion. As a matter of 
conformity, great numbers of people went to church 
or chapel, upon whose unresponsive souls the talk 
of the pulpit fell with as little result as raindrops 
on the sea. Out of all this a great evil grew up— 
indifference, which hardened men and weakened 
their sense of duty. True work must spring out of 
honest conviction, and in these days conviction 
must be based on something reasonable. These 
requirements, he thought, their free religion met, 
and this they tried to teach through the West 
Riding Mission. 

The Rev. Goopwyn BAarmpy read the report : 

The committee reported that on the whole the pros- 
pects of their mission are cheering. Their principal 
stations are doing well, and their congregations consoli- 
dating themselves for efficient work. At Pudsey, since 
the last meeting, the Rev. John Bevan has succeeded the 
Rev. W. A. Clarke, and reports an increase of spiritual 
life and earnest work during his ministry. The average 
attendance is, in the morning forty-nine, and in the 
evening ninety-seven. The Sunday-school is in a healthy 
condition. In the Elland pulpit the Rey. John Ellis has 
succeeded the Rev. T. R. Dobson, inheriting, in common. 
with his predecessor, the difficulties connected with our 
cause in that place, and having an up-hill work before 
him. Christ Chapel at Elland is now free from debt. 
Pepperhill, like Elland, has to suffer from local cireum~ 
stances, although of a different character. In the case 
of Pepperhill there is a new cause to quicken into life, 
without due warmth around it, and with a chapel dis- 
tant from tlie nearest nucleus of population upwards of 
a mile. Under these discouraging circumstances our 
adherents at Pepperhill bave been true to their cause. 
They have an attendance at their Sunday services of 
about 20 in the afternoon and 24 in the evening. Their 
Sunday-school attendance aver 45 in the morning 
and 55 in the afternoon, with three teachers, At 
Lydgate the Rev. EH. Allen reports that the average 
attendance at the religious services in the chapel 
has been 20 in the morning and 30 in the after- 
noon, The Lydgate Sunday-school is in a healthy 
condition. At Dewsbury the continued endeavours of 
the Rev. Charles Howe have made good the promise of 
his first efforts. In our last report we acknowledged the 
receipt by our treasurer of £35 from the Dewsbury con- 
gregation, being the amount of its seat-rents since the 
opening of its new church. This year, inclusive of its 
annual collection, the Dewsbury congregation has con- 
tributed the amount of £52. It had otherwise proved its 
successful working by the money test. The average at- 
tendance at the Sunday services at Dewsbury is 55 in the 
morning and 85in theevening. The committee further re- 
corded their regret for departed friends, the late Mr. Hen 
Briggs, of Outwood Hall, Wakefield, and Mr. 8. C. Kell, 
whose services to philanthropy as well as to our Unita- 
rian cause, deserve very honourable mention, ‘“ May we 
bear in mind that these losses leave us yet more to do, 
and may we prove equal to doing it. Our veterans fall 
nobly in the foremost ranks. It is for us to fill up their 
vacant places. The banner drops from their har the 
banner of Religious Truth, and Honesty, and Freedom. 
It is for us to take it up and to maintain its cause, in our 
peaceful warfare against error, and superstition, and 
mental oppression.” 

Mr. Grorcr Bucxton, of Leeds, the treasurer, 
read the financial statement, from which it appeared 
that the expenditure had been £415. 4s. 6d., and the 
balance due to the treasurer was £6, 13s, 64d. 


The Rey. JoHN Kenrick moved a resolution 
adopting the balance-sheet and the report, and 
appointing the officers for the ensuing year.—The 
Rey. Goodwyn Barmby was re-elected secretary, 
and Mr. George Buckton treasurer.—The Rey. 
EpmvunpD Ker cu seconded the resolution of Mr. 
Kenrick, and it was carried unanimously, = 

The Rev. R. Piccunr moved a vote of thanks to — 
the Rev. J. Wright, the preacher of the day, which 
was seconded by Mr. H. J. Morton, and carried.— ~ 
The Rey. J. Wrieur having responded, another — 
resolution was passed, cordially thanking the mis- 
sionaries for their services at the stations at Dews-— 
bury, Pudsey, Elland, Pepperhill, and Lydgate.— 
The Rev. C. Howx, of Dewsbury, he Eee a 


AuiEn, of Lydgate, the Rev. J. Eris, of El 
and the Rev. J. Buvay, of Pudsey, responded, and — 
concluded by introducing Mr. Joseph Hes, of 
Barnard Castle, a lay preacher, who was on a : 
collecting subscriptions for the erection of achurch 
at that place. At > ay att 
The Rev. W. Brazgpy, of Rotherh 
and Mr. J. Lupron seconded, a resol 
thising with the family of the 


Tayler, on their bereavement.—The resolution was — 
passed in silence, the whole of th mee stand- 


ing to mark their respect for the om 
The Rey. G. Vance Smirx, of 
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vote of thanks to the congregation of Chapel-lane 
Chapel, and also to the Chairman.—The Rev. Wm. 
Buazesy seconded the motion, which was carried. 
Mr. J. A. Binns responded; and the proceedings 
terminated. 


ADDRESS OF REV, ATHANASE COQUEREL. 


At the meeting of the Free Christian Union, on 
Wednesday, June 2, reported in our last number, 
in response to a very cordial acknowledgment of 
his service in preaching to the Union the previous 
evening, M. Coquerel gave the following interesting 
address : 

I cannot express as I should like, the deep 
feeling of gratitude with which I receive at your 
hands such a hearty and brotherly welcome, I 
may say, however, that when you call liberty of 
religious conviction a characteristic belonging to 
French Protestantism, I feel it is a great honour 
for me to stand here as a representative of a 
church to which you show so much esteem. I do 
not stand here isolated. A few weeks ago, after I 
had received with a great eagerness and joy the 
invitation to be present here, we had in Paris the 
meetings of our religious societies, which take place 
in April. After those meetings were over we 
assembled to dine together. ‘here were present 
fifty pastors, and elders, and presidents and secre- 
taries of religious societies—several of them men 
whose names are not unknown to you. They were 
presided over by my excellent and amiable friend, 
M. Martin Paschoud, M. Fontanés, pastor of the 
Reformed Church at Havre, was there also. He 
had presided over our conference in the morning. 
My friend Dr. Reville had left us a few minutes 
before. He had occupied my pulpit, and we had 
been very happy to hear from him a masterly and 
essentially Christian and pious sermon. I asked 
those gentlemen to give me a mandate for this 
society. I told them of the effort that was being 
attempted here; I told them I should have the 
honour of addressing you to-day, and they 
immediately with great applause unanimously 
ghargea me to be their messenger to you, and to 
thank you, the founders of this society, for having, 
as you have done, upheld the great principle of 
free Christian union, of love amongst people who 
-belong not to the same Church, (Applause.) 
Though a foreigner has scarcely any right to speak 
of one whom you knew a great deal better than he 
did, I may perhaps say that oneof the honours and 
‘the joys | hoped for here was to shake hands with 
_and to know personally the man you have 
lost, that admirable writer and scholar, that, kind- 
_ hearted minister of Christianity--Mr. Tayler. It 
has been to me a great grief that I arrived too late. 
But now, perhaps, [ ought to show you how much 
_ the Reformed Church of France, in the midst of 
all her struggles, deserves the honour you pay her 
‘in calling her a representative of religious freedom 
and free religious conviction. 1 should wish to give 
you a few details of the past history and present 
condition of that Church. You are struggling in 
the same cause in which we have struggled, and 
for which some have suffered in both countries ; 
and it may be doubly interesting to you not only 
because you sympathise with us as brothers, but 
also because, the question being the same under 
different shapes, there may be some instruction, 
-some useful hints to be gathered from what has 
occurred amongst us. The Protestant Church of 
France in its early days was strictly exclusive. It 
had a confession of faith written by Calvin and 
Theodore Beza, which, in 1572, sometime before 
St. Bartholomew’s night, was signed by Queen 
Jeanne d’Albret of Navarre, by the Prince who was 
to become Henry the Fourth of France, by the 
Prince de Condé, and by several leading members 
of the Royal Family. That confession of faith, 
contained in forty articles, was exceedingly strict 
and severe. I shall quote only two articles. One 
says that “the sword hath been put by God’s hand 
into the hand of the reigning powers, magistrates, 
judges, Kings, not only to enforce obedience to the 
second table of the Ten Commandments, but also 
to the first ;” which means not that, when Pro- 
testants were burnt at Paris it was a thing bad in 
itself, but only that it was a mistake—they ought 
to have burnt the others. That was the whol 
meaning of it. Jt was thought that those who 
held the truth had not only the right, but it was 
their duty to persecute by all means those who 
would not accept their faith. In the same creed 
there is another article, which says that, little 
children, even unborn children, are condemned to 
eternal perdition in hell, and if they die without 
being baptised they cannot be saved by any means 
whatever. That creed lasted for some time; but a 
movement against its exclusiveness soon set. in. 
Very remarkable books were written by the Theo- 
logical School where Du Plessis-Mornay long 
resided, he being the chief magistrate of the town. 
At an academy there, professors taught theology 
and as they apt they thought Calvin and 
Theodore Beza been too hard, and they found 

_ Means not quite to reject the creed, but to make it 
rather elastic; they found those means which are 
_ever found when a creed becomes insufferable, and 
that party, the party with Liberal tendencies, has 
_ ever since existed, though under different names at 
erent times. When, in 1685, Louis the Four- 


. 


teenth shut all the Protestant academies in France, | eight or nine pastors, and two are always given to 


and when he declared that there were no more | the minority. 


Protestants left in that country—that they were 


all converted to Roman Catholicism—when all 
pastors were obliged to leave France in a fortnight, 
one excepted, the most celebrated of all, whose 
pore it was to have to leave within twenty-four 


ours—when the Church was thts cut off at its 


root, and the King thought he had put an end to 
it—it did not quite disappear, but struggled, and 
suffered long. 


of the 
that no 


In Smedley’s “ Histor 
Reformed Church of France,” it is sai 


church has suffered go lately, so long, and so much 
from persecution as the Reformed Church of 


France, and I think his statement is perfectly true. 
The last pastor who was hanged because he was a 
pastor died in Paris in 1762, hardly more than a 
century ago. Those Protestant Churches during 
that time called themselves Les Eglises sous le Croir— 
considering themselves under the cross of the 
Lord—and also Les Eglises du Desert, because they 
assembled in desert places, where sometimes they 
were found by the soldiers and fired upon. When 
they were so discovered the men who were not 
killed were sent to the galleys for life, and the 
women were shut up in such places as the Tower 
of Constance. ‘The sister of one of the pastors 
remained for fifty years confined in a large wide 
room with a number of other women. ‘There were 
no windows to the place, but only slits, by which air 
and wind came in. Still, Liberal principles became 
more and more powerful. Nothing teaches people 
so well the value of freedom as the want of it; and 
when these Protestants found that the Romish 
Church in France was so severe with them, they 
learnt that they had no right to be so hard upon 
those who did not exactly believe as they did. I 
possess the letters and papers left by Paul Rabaut, 
who was the head of the Protestant Church in the 
latter part of the reign of Louis XV. and in the 
reignof LouisXVI. He was so very useful in keep- 
ing the Protestants quiet that, though he was con- 
demned to death as all other pastors were, 
the Government wished to save him, and the 
soldiers had very stringent orders never to 
lay hands on him. He was so amiable a man 
that his services were appreciated by the Gov- 
ernment in keeping the Protestants in peace and 
order. He was orthodox in his views, but at the 
same time a friend to liberal feelings, and not ex- 
clusive in his opinions. His son studied at 
Lausanne and Geneya, On his return to France 
ag a minister, the first piece of information he 
received on putting his foot on his native land was 
that a dear friend of his father had just been 
hanged. The young man understood that this 
would be his own fate also, but though he could 
easily have recrossed the frontier he did not for 
one moment think of turning back. He went; for- 
ward and became a pastor of the church at Nimes, 
There his views became a great deal broader than 
even those of his father. He was once preaching 
au desert, when, after his sermon, a military gentle- 
man of great reputation and high rank threw him- 
self into his arms. It was Lafayette, to whom 
Washington had given the advice to try and secure 
liberty for the Protestants in France. He came to 
Nimes, attended one of the meetings, was enrap- 
tured with what he saw and heard, and invited the 
minister to come to Paris with him. Before that 
time Protestants were nonentities in France. The 
first thing Lafayette and Rabaut did was to obtain 
from Louis XVI, in 1787 an edict that gave us civil 
rights. Rabaut St. Etienne assembled the principal 
Protestants in his room, and conducted the services 
there. At first their meetings were half in secret, 
but after a time they prospered, and openly wor- 
shipped together. similar progress took place in 
other churches all over the country. It must be 
remembered that the creed had not been re-estab- 
lished, 1t has never been re-established up to this 
day. (Applause.) In 1848 there was a synod 
held—not an official one, because we had no right 
at that time to have a regular synod—at which 
about eighty representatives were present from 
different churches. I was a member of it, and we 
formally refused not only to re-establish the old 
creed, but to establish any other. (Applause.) A 
few of them seceded because they thought a 
Church was bound to state its faith in detail, and 
to give a creed to its members. At that time we 
had, and we have still, a habit of reading the so- 
called Apostles’ Creed, which never any of the 
Apostles knew a word of, because it was written 
long after their day—(laughter)—but that habit is 
losing ground every day. When we were sous le 
croix in the churches du desert, we had no books. 
All Protestant books were seized and burnt. Books 
containing liturgies and forms of prayer could 
therefore only be obtained from foreign lands, and 
we got the habit of reading the Apostles’ Creed 
from Geneva—a very bad habit it appears to me. 
Wibecd hear.) It has been ascertained that it is 

ependent on no law of the Church, Several 
churches have adopted the wise plan of leaving 
their pastor at full liberty to read the Creed or not. 
‘that is the case in Nimes. ‘Ihe church at Nimes is 
one of the most liberal in France. The majority 
there is decidedly Liberal, but the opposite party 
has always its place. Two of the pastors belong not 
to the Liberal party, and they are nominated by 
their adversaries, who never will leave those who 
wish for such instruction without it. There are 


(Applause.) Those two read the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the others generally do not, or 
if they do, it is because they like to do so. A few 
years ago another Consistory, that of Tournay, 
decided officially that every pastor should be at 
liberty to read it or not, as he pleased. I think we 
must not consider this habit, which is dwindling 
away, as a proof that our Church hasa creed. The 
state of things in our Church at present is 
this:—There are two parties, one generally called 
Liberal, and the other Orthodox; but those 
denominations are not perfectly true, because 
among the Liberals there are various shades 
of opinion. One of the most devoted and pious 
men I ever knew, a man who has not a 
thought other than for his Church, my friend M. 
Montandon, is Orthodox in his theology, but he is 
with us—struggling with us, fighting with us; and 
when in the Consistory people ask him, “ How is it 
possible that you, who believe what we believe, are 
always against us and with those people who hold 
tenets different from your own?” he answers, 
“Because you are not just.” (Applause.) I will not 
deny that the greater number of the best known men 
are not very Orthodox in their views ; perhaps the 
majority of Liberals in small towns, in villages, 
hed out-of-the-way places are more or less Ortho- 
dox, only that they hold fast to the principle of 
liberty. They will not have people thrown out of 
the Chureh because they do not believe exactly 
what the others believe. pel I should 
like to add some account of what has happened in 
the Church in Paris. The Consistory there con- 
sisted of a number of gentlemen generally highly 
esteemed and very wealthy. Most of them were 
wealthy bankers, knowing one another, and stick- 
ing together a great deal. M. Guizot, the celebrated 
minister, was their intimate friend, and almost 
always, acted with them. These gentlemen were: 
originally nominated in a very strange manner. 
When the first Emperor was consulted about it in 
1802 he said, “Now, the twelve most wealthy per- 
sons in the place shall be the Consistory.” That 
was so absurd that it never was properly carried 
out. But M. Guizot, who never was a wealthy 
man, was from the first day a member of that Con- 
sistory. To bean elder of the Church the question 
asked was not “Is he a moral man?” “Is he a 
religious man?” Does he believe in something 
or nothing?” but, “How much does he pay in 
taxes?” (Laughter.) Sometimes things are so 
exceedingly bad that they cannot work in their 
own direction, but really act against themselves. 
So it was in this case. he system never was so 
bad in practice as might be supposed. In 1848 the 
Consistory was re-elected by universal suffrage, 
and this was the cause of great changes. Some of 
the members had sat there for nearly half a cen- 
tury, others for forty years; for as they possessed 
the right of electing members they always re- 
elected themselves. In 1848 we in France were 
not extremely well-disposed towards Liberal action. 
We were rather a little shy of anything decidedly 
Liberal, and many said, “ Why displace these gen- 
tlemen ?” and the genuine ultra-Conservative feel- 
ing of that day kept them in their places. There 
was really no opposition, and they were re-elected. 
The day they were so they had this feeling, “Now 
that we have been elected by universal suffrage we 
are powerful and will make our views pre- 
vail” They had for a long time seen that 
my father was deeply beloved and esteemed in the 
Church, and that he had great power over the 
minds of the people under his charge. They con- 
sidered that a very unhappy circumstance, and 
they tried to limit his influence, but they could not. 
They could not prevent his having immense audi- 
ences every time he preached. They engaged very 
celebrated ministers to preach in order to diminish 
his influence, and among others they had M. Monod, 
a remarkable preacher and Orthodox, who had his 
church quite full, but when my father preached at 
the same hour his church was not a whit the less 
full for that. ‘Ihere are in Paris a great many 
more people who love free religious inquiry than is 
generally supposed, and it could not be denied that 
my father attracted to his church a great number 
of people from other churches. I had helped my 
father without being his regular assistant, and in 
1848, a few days before the Revolution, I was 
nominated chaplain to a college in Paris for three 
years. When those three years were over it was 
found that those who were flocking round my 
father were not exactly turning the cold shoulder 
on me, and so I was re-elected for two years, not 
three, and at every re-election for fifteen years I 
had something very unpleasant to hear about my 
principles, my views, my way of speaking and act- 


‘Ing not being exactly what were wished for. I 


knew it perfectly well, but I hope I may say that 
I never altered in any degree the way in which I 
expressed my faith and my feelings. At last the 
elections in the church in Paris being more and 
more disputed, a society was founded to some 
extent analogous to thisone. It was called L’Union 
Protestante Liberale. The members of the Consis- 
tory were very powerful, and had all power in 
their own hands. They were sure of the votes of 
all the poor who received help from the church, 
and of all the people connected with the church 
services in any way; but the new society was 
created by laymen who thought they had a right 
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to take a larger part in the direction of the church 
than was at that time allowed them, and at every 
election they tried to find the electors and secure 
their votes. It is a difficult matter in such a town 
as Paris to find the Protestant electors. However, 
the society frightened the Consistory; and I was 
told on more than one occasion that if I would take 
upon myself to promise that the union should cease 
to exist I should be re-nominated. It was not said 
officially, but it was clearly said. My answer was, 
“First, [ean’t; and, secondly, I won’t.” (Applause.) 
“They have a right to carry on their work, and I 
shall never give them that cowardly advice to leave 
it.” Then I had written some articles about a book 
that attracted great attention at that time. I 
‘acknowledged that there were some very fine things 
in the book, but I wrote more against it than in its 
praise. However, I was supposed to be too favour- 
able to M. Renan’s views, and I was excluded from 
the Church. A short time afterwards M. Martin- 
Paschaud was also excluded. Now, a Consistory 
has no right either to nominate or to dismiss a 
preacher without the Government giving their 
permission, and Government said, We shall not 
dismiss him. Thus he remains there; and in the 
special Consistory of Paris, as he is the oldest 
member, he is the president, and presides over those 
who believe he is no Christian, and who tell him so 
to his face. (Laughter.) This state of things is 
going on year after year, but we get moreand more 
hopeful, for we see that the congregation at large 
are with us, and consider that we have been ill- 
used. When for me and M. Martin-Paschaud 
there were demonstrations of goodwill, many per- 
sons said, “Oh, that is only for a few days; Pari- 
sians are fickle; that will not last.” Well, I have 
been dismissed now five years, and it exists more 
than ever, and it shall continue to do so, (Applause.) 
I say so because I am here as a representative 
of the liberty that we will have in the Church. 
It is impossible that that liberty shall not be given 
sooner or later. When we saw that public worship 
was getting more and more in the hands of very il- 
liberal men, we tooka newstep. We thought when 
my father died that we must not leave the 
congregation without preachers after their own 
mind, and so two young ministers and myself wrote 
to the Minister of the Interior asking for liberty to 
preach in rooms. We received permission to do so, 
and now erery Sunday we worship and preach in 
aroom. At the same time, as we have never been 
legally ejected from the Church, we can baptise, 
marry, and perform funeral services in the church, 
but we cannot preach there on a Sunday. Of 
course such a state of things is quite absurd, and 
shows that when people want to persecute a man 
they ought to kill him outright, for if they leave 
any part of him alive that is enough to resuscitate 
the whole. (Applause.) In Paris there are many 
_ difficulties in the way of getting a suitable place 
for our services. It is extremely painful for a 
man to say anything against the organisation of 
things in his own country when he is in another 
land. (Hear, hear.) We have difficulties to 


encounter of which you cannot have the slightest : 


idea. At every step we are hemmed in. Though 
the Government is not unfavourable to us, the 
existing state of things is unfavourable to us. In 
Paris there is no public life as there is here, and it 
is a very difficult matter to find a convenient room. 
We have now a low-ceiled, long room, exceedingly 
close and suffocating. If, as we hopé, we can be 
readmitted completely, with all our rights, into our 
old historical Church, we shall be able to have a fit 
place of worship. Perhaps I have not enough 
referred to one feeling which has been a very 
painful one to me, caused by the way in which my 
father had had to suffer in the last years of his life. 
When he saw that I was dismissed it was to him 
an immense affliction. He had always hoped to 
work with me in the same Church, that I might 
continue to sustain and desseminate his principles 
and he was deeply hurt at the way in which I was 
treated. He was old and suffered a great deal from 
it. He was obliged to ask for another assistant, 
and according to the law he had a right to have an 
assistant. Of course he asked for one who held 
similar views to his own, and when he mentioned 
one whom he approved of, the Consistory, who 
had the power of refusing to appoint any par- 
ticular person, took six months to consider the 
matter, and then discovered what they knew 
before, that the proposed assistant held the same 
opinions as my father, and they would not appoint 
him. Then he had to propose another, and in four 
different years he proposed assistants and met with 
refusals. Immediately after they refused the last 
my poor father died. All those who have followed 
what has been going on there must have seen how 
difficult it is for people, not cruel or unfeeling, but 
prejudiced, when once they have set out on the 
wrong road, to retrace their steps. They are almost 
obliged to go further and further, even if they have 
to tread upon the body of an old pastor whom they 
love. (Applause.) One word more. When I under- 
st5od what you were doing here I was overjoyed, 
because I thought it was the beginning of a move- 
ment which we really want in the Church. I can- 
not but feel that what you are doing and what we 
are doing in France is the very thing that is wanted 
in these days. People want religion. Every day 
people come to me calling themselves philosophers, 
and say, “I haye no religion, but I wish to have 


one; Tcannot live without it; I cannot bring up | 


my family without it; but I cannot accept any 
creed or anything that shall prevent me from think- 
ing and living according to what my conscience 
tells me is right and necessary.” ‘Then they ask for 
something like that which you purpose. I am quite 
sure that your object is no visionary and imprac- 
tical one. I trust you will work actively in all 
places and by all means to forward your views and 
to make people understand what they are. Let 
them know that your object is no more to have 
unfurled here and there in the air flags represent- 
ing this creed, or that creed, or any creed, but to 
have one unfurled representing Christian love, 
Christian faith, Christian spirit. ‘That is the want 
of the age. Iam sure that when such a principle 
as that on which this Union is based has been quite 
openly declared, it is a trust from above, and you 
have no right to let the flag fall to the ground. 
You must keep it with a firm hand; if possible, 
make everybody see it, and cause the words of 
Peace and Love written upon it to be legible to 
every eye. That is what I feel bound to say with 
all the strength I can put into the expression. 
(Loud applause.) 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Astiry.—On Sunday last, afternoon and evening, 
the annual sermons were preached by the Rev. 
Jeffery Worthington. The congregations were large 
on both occasions, and the collections amounted to 
£16. 5s. 6d. 


BarnarD Castrr.—On Sunday last, special 
services were conducted in the Broadgates Chapel 
by the Rev. John Bevan, of Pudsey, the offertory 
being in aid of the fund for building the intended 
new chapel here. The congregations both morning 
and evening were good. 

CHowBENT: Tue Late Mr. THomas Sarr.— 
Our paper of last week announced the death of 
Mr. ‘Thomas Sale, clerk of the chapel at Chowbent, 
in the 88rd year of his age. Appointed in the year 
1807, as successor to his grandfather, who bore the 
same name and had held the office from 1757, 
the subject of this notice discharged his duties with 
unfailing regularity and much acceptance for 
upwards of 61 years. In Chowbent the clerk has 
always had the direction of the musical part of the 
service, for which Mr. Sale’s rich and powerful 
voice, fine ear, and great skill in music eminently 
qualified him. The selection of the hymns was 
also a part of his duty. This practice, now little 
known outside the Established Church, necessitated 
the closest attention to every part of the service. 
Strangers have been astonished at the singular 
propriety with which the selection of hymns was 
always made; adapted as the service proceeded, 
often to the Scriptures and prayers, and always in 
conclusion to the sermon delivered. Brought up 
to the business of a silk weaver, appointed to the 
office of Registrar of Births, Marriages, and Deaths 
on the passing of the Act of 1838, he was com- 
pelled some years ago to resign his other engage- 
ments, but his attachment to the services of the 
chapel continued to the last. He was in his desk 
and officiated as usual on the last Sunday in May, 
and was present at the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday in this month, 
and quietly passed away on the morning of the 
9th instant, while taking his natural rest in sleep. 
A large attendance in the chapel on the Sunday 
following his death, and a special anthem by the 
choir, testified the respect in which he was held, 
and the minister took leave of an old friend and 
fellow-labourer in a discourse from the text, “One 
day in thy courts is better than a thousand.” It 
is an interesting fact that the office of clerk at 
Chowbent has continued in the same family ever 
since the beginning of last century, having during 
this long period been held by four persons only, 
including the deceased. The first of the four was 
clerk in the original chapel, of which the congre- 
gation were deprived in 1720 by one of the Atherton 
family, who, in resentment at their thwarting him 
at an election, handed it over to the Church, and 
had it “consecrated,” obliging the congregation to 
build the present chapel. 

L&IcESTER: FREE CHRISTIAN CHuURCH.—On Sun- 
day, June 13th, two excellent sermons on the subject 
of Education were preached in the lecture room, 
Temperance Hall, by the Rev. J. W. Lake, of 
Warwick, when collections, amounting to £6. 10s. 
8d., were made on behalf of the Sunday-school. 

Lonpon AvuxILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TIoN.—The fourth annual United Service of the 
schools in connection with this Association was 
held on Sunday last, the 13th inst., at Unity Church, 
Islington. There was a very large attendance, the 
church being completely filled. ‘fhe schools repre- 
sented were—Carter Lane, Clerkenwell, Chapel- 
street, Hackney, Hampstead, Islington, Stamford- 
street, Newington Green, and Worship-street. On 
arriving at the place of service, a drink of milk was 
given to each child, a grateful and welcome re- 
freshment to many after their long walk. The 
service was commenced by the Rey. Henry Ierson, 
and the Rey. Dr. Osgood, of New York, delivered a 
short and simple address from the words, “Feed 
my lambs, feed my sheep.” The singing of the 
hymn, “For ever with the Lord,” and a prayer, 
brought the seryice to a close. Although the sing- 


ing was very fair, there was room for improvement, 
and it would be well if a few meetings for practice 
among the teachers could be arranged previous to 
the gathering. Among the visitors were the Revs. 
T. L. Marshall, J. Taylor, J. Heywood, and E. W. 
Hopkinson (Newcastle), and Messrs. H. J. Preston, 
P. Martineau, and J. Wade. 


LoneTon.—On Sunday, June 6th, two services 
were conducted in the Unitarian Mission Room, by 
Mr. Hawley and the’ minister, the Rev. N. Green, 
on the occasion of opening a new harmonium. 
Several anthems were given by the choir. 


Sranp.—On Sunday last, the 13th inst., sermons 
on behalf of the Sunday-school were preached in 
the morning by the Rev. J. Black, M.A., in the 
evening by the Rev. J. Page Hopps. The congre- 
gations were very good, particularly in the evening, 
when the chapel was crowded. The collections 
amounted to nearly £45. 


STANNINGTON.—On Tuesday, 8th inst., the sixth 
meeting of the Sunday-school Union, of the Sheffield 
district, was held here, 50 teachers present. After 
tea, the Rev. J. Lettis Short presiding, an essay was 
read by Mr. George Revitt, one of the super- 
intendents of the Stannington Sunday-school, on 
the subject, “ Why do our elder scholars leave our 
Sunday-schools?” 


THE COMING WEEE. 


London: MancHEsteR NEw COLLEGE.—On Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, annual examination. On 
Thursday, meeting of trustees. 

London: RosstyN-HILL CHAPEL.—On Sunday, the 
Rev. Dr. Osgood will preach. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. J. W. Lake. Service at 11 a.m, 

Rotherham.—On Sunday, school sermons by the Rey. 
Jeffery Worthington. 

Swinton.—On Sunday, annual sermons, afternoon and 
evening, by the Rev. A. Gordon, M.A, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


Ruths. ; 
BECKETT.—On the 10th inst., at_ Blake-street, Uppertho: 
Sheffield, the wife of Mr. J. 8. Beckett, of a danghter. eid 
LLOYD.—On the 14th inst.,at Wareham, Dorset, the wife 
of the Rev. J. B. Lloyd, of a son. 
OTLEY.—On the 10th inst., at Misti ie ee Oxford-street, 
Sheffield, the wife of Mr. T. S. Otley, of a son. 


Marriages, 
FULLERTON—HUNTER.—0n the 1lthinst.,at the Unitarian 
Meeting-house, Ballymoney, County Antrim, by the Rey. 
David Matts, Edward Fullerton, Esq., to Mary, Le oe 
daughter of the late James Hunter, Esq., of Ballywattick. 
TIMMINS—DERRINGTON.—0On the 10th inst., at the Unit- 
arian Church, Newhall-hill, Birmingham, by the Rey. John 
Green, Thomas Timmins, Lady wood, son of the late Stephen 
Timmins, to Ann Maria, daughter of Thomas Derrington, 


Aston, Newtown. 
Deaths: 


ANDERSON.—On the 14th inst.,at midnight, John Ande: 
B.A., aged 68 years, of 34, Grosvenor-park, Camberwell, 
formerly of Whitby. , 

WILSON.—On the 9th inst., at Springfield, Sale,in her 85th 
year, Nancy, relict of the late Mr. Richard Wilson, Market- 
place, Manchester. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A SprctwEen 
Packet of the whole series, post free, for 7s.6d. — 


Post 8vo., pp. 95, price 


2s, 
HURCH COMPREHENSION: 


A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P- 
aera suggestions for the reconstruction of the Church of 
ngland.)—London: Longmans. Leeds: Walker. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 

MAGAZINE for JUNE, 1869, contains:—Cast him 

into Outer Darkness, Chapter 1 Crag: A Tale of By 

gone Days, Part VI.—The Orphan Girl; or, the Testimony 

oo a — Conscience, Part I11.—What may Happen to a 
imble. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—Notice is 


hereby given, that the next bite Hn | Examination 
for MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
Monday, the 28th of June, 1869. In addition to the Metropoli- 
tan Examination, Provincial Examinations will be at 
Owens College, ‘Manchester; Queen’s on Liverpoo) ; 
Stonyhurst College; St. Cuthbert’s Coll shaw; Queen’s 
College, Birmingham; and St. Patrick’s ego “2 Se 
Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of 
Age to the Registrar (17, Savile Row, London, W.) at least 
fourteen days before the commencement of the Examination. 
Candidates who pass the Matriculation are 
entitled to proceed to the De conferred by the Uni 
in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. This Examination 
accepted (1) by the Council of Military Education in lieu of 
the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates 
for admission to the Royal Military Coll at. hurst ; 
and (2) by the College of Surgeons in lieu of the ry 
Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates for its La 
ship. It is also among those Examinations of which some 
one must be passed a) by every Medical Student on com- 
mencing his professional studies; and (2) by every 
entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an torney 
such person Matriculating in the First Di 
to exemption from one re ee 


Wl 
May 28th, 1869. 


Printed for the Proprietors, b: 
Villa, 877, Waterloo Road, Cheetham 
offices. No. 3, Cross-street, f 
Published by JoHN Partuirs, at 74, Marl 
Parish of Manchester.—London 
Row.—Ffriday, June 18, 1869, 
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Intelligence: Birmingham, Glasgow, “Kingswood, Padi- 
ham, Stockport, Nottingham, Remonstrant Synod...... 214 
E “ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANS ” 
AND THEIR TRUE DESCENDANTS.—The Lecture 
on this subject, delivered on Sunday last by Rev. BROOKE 
HERFORD, will be REPEATED on Sunday Evening next, 
by ae veel request, at Strangeways Unitarian Free Church, 
pi 


e seats are all free and unappropriated. The Church is 
entirely suppo"ted by the offertory at every Service. 


ALMSLEY CHAPEL.—On Sunday, 

June 27th, the Anniversary SCHOOL SERMONS 

will be preached by the Rev. J. WORTHINGTON, of Bolton. 

Afternoon Service at 2 30; Evening at six o’clock. A Collec- 
tion after each Service. 


I J NITARIAN CONGREGATION, 
HEAP BRIDGE. 
ANNUAL SERMONS on Sunday, June 27th, 1869, by the 
Rey. T. E, POYNTING, of Monton. Collections will be made 
in aid of the funds. Services at 3 0 and 630 p.m. 


‘ ONTON CHAPEL.—On Sunday, June 

27th, the Anniversary SCHOOL SERMONS will be 

reached by the Key. JOHN WRIGHT, B.A.,, of Bury.— 

orning Service at 10 45; Afternoon at three o’clock. A 
Collection after each Service. 


AST ANGLIAN CHRISTIAN 
N 


UNION. 

The SECOND ANNIVERSARY of this Society will be held 
at the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, on Wednesday, June 30th, 
and Thursday, July ist, 1869. 

There will be a Religious Service on Wednesday evening, to 
commence at 7 30, when the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN, of the 
Free Christian Church, Camden-town, London, will preach. 

Cn Thursday morning, Service at 11 15. Sermon by the 
Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN. 

-The Business Meeting will be held immediately after the 
Morning Service. A Luncheon will be laid in the Boys’ 
School, Calvert-street, at two o’clock, for friends coming from 
adistance. Tea will be provided in the above Schoolroom, at 
six o’clock, anda hang ae Be 

8. C. SOTHERN, } Secretaries. 


IVERPOOL.—HOPE-STREET 
SCHOOL AND LADIES’ SEWING SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Sale of WORK in the Girls’ Schooltroom, on 
Thursday next, at 2 p.m. ‘ 


NEW CHAPEL FOR BARNARD 
CASTLE (with Open Trust), intended as a memorial 
of the late George Brown, a. well known as the author 
of “* Words from a Layman’s Ministry.” 
SIXTH LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Amount previously advertised........0.+..£820 6 0 
LONDON. 


Robert Dunn, M.D.. £1 0 0) Miss E. Cooper...... £0 10 0 
Wm. Janeway ...... 1 1 0|T.Gregory Forster... 1 0 0 
W.8. Cookson 5 5 0|Henry J.Preston .. 1 0 0 
a 2 2 0|AFriend............ 1 0 0 
ee 1 0 O| Miss Carpenter...... 1 0 0 
Addley Bourne...... 010 6| James Heywood.... 5 0 0 
R. M. Montgomery, Miss Le Breton .... 010 0 

BENE Reecdsceevconce LO). 0\) Misgialor -..... cased? 1.0 
M. R. 010 0| Peter Martineau ..... 1 1 0 

Eilat t clceiecide se 010 O| John Warren........ 3 3 0 
Miss Preston 1 0 0} Mrs. Martineau (Fox- 

SUE aa Caray a cchabe cok: Oy, Or O RDOIER)  ¥. caddvdccee cet) 01.0 

LEEDS. 

Joseph Cliff>........£10 0 0,H.J.Morton,2nddon£l 0 0 
M.Glover . ie 0 OW Fadvey wes oc. 23.., 0 10.0 
John 8. Mathers . 2 0 0| Wm. Brown ........ 10 0 0 

-W. Morrell ... 1 0 0O| Joshua Buckton .... 5 0 0 
F. Lupton ..... 1 0 0|G. W. Bennett ...... 2 0 0 
Fidackson........... 1 1 0 

‘ BRADFORD. 

T. Rhodes............€1 0 0)J.ArthurBinns......£l 0 0 
H.R. Halstead eae BD OVERS. Bet iva O10 0 
. Watson .......... L 1 0(J.H. Atkinson..,... 010 0 
YORK. 

Thomas Hollings.... £5 0 0) Rev. John Kenrick..£2 0 0 
EO Weet cee es. 05 Cleophas Myers 010 6 
John Wilcoc! 0 5 Wm. a prewdll 010 6 
ey Ves snaras 010 Ja WitW oe 050 
Thomas Hand 22 050 
Ald. Swaine 10 050 

D. Cowling .. 010 

Geo. Wainwrightand Geo. Wainwright.... £010 0 
Sons............--.. £2 0 0| H. Wainwrigat....... 010 0 
A. Storer ......s0005. 010 0 


- MANCHESTER. 


Mark Philips........ £1 0 nA Friend, 


Higher 
-Rey.8. A. Steinthal. 2 0 0 


Broughton, per Kev. A 
J. Drummond......£1 0 0 


f OTHER PLACES. : 
, eeeepes. Green bank, Darlington ...... £5 0 0 
_ S. Charlesworth, Sheffield..........ss000.... 10 0 
Subscriptions may be forwarded to Mr. JOSEPH LEE, Bar- 
; or to Key. J, C. STREET, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


ABS © 


NITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
PLUMMER’S-PLACE, CLERKENWELL, Lonpon, 
E.C.—The Superintendents and Teachers earnestly appeal to 
all friends for contributions toward helping to defray the 
Expenses of the ANNUAL EXCURSION of the CHILDREN 
of the above Schools, which is fixed for the 20th July, pro- 
viding the necessary funds can be raised. There are 175 
children belonging to these Schools, who are mostly of the 
poorer class. We cannot carry out the above without the 
assistance of friends; we therefore hope this appeal may not 
bein vain, Contributions will be thankfully received by Mr. 
THOMSON, 21. King’s-square, Goswell-road, London, E.C., 
and Mr. WATCHURST, 4, Meredith-street, Clerkenwell, E.C. 


OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 


following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 
Amount previously advertised ............ £360 9 0 
Widow! simifercancuiccedectscececniledtesea et OO 
Total eecseceeccs mesusvacnea Seon. wi O 


Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A.,31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


/ BOARD.—Full information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 
Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, 
before Ist September next. 


ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RATLWAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE.— 
SOUTHPORT, WATERLOO, BLACKFOOL, LYTHAM, 
AND FLEETWOOD.—This Company is now prepared to 
make SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for the Conveyance at 
Low Rates of Mill Hands, Members of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Provident and other Societies, Sunday and Day 
Schools, &c., to any of the above delightful watering places. 


Parties guaranteeing 300 passengers cam secure a Special 


Tr:in for the day. . , > a oa 
Particulars of fares, and°any other information, may be 
obtained at the office of the undersigned. 
HENRY BLACKMORE, Superintendent. 
Victoria Station, Manchester, June 7, 1869. 


DUCATION.—SWANSEA.— 
Mr. and Mrs. HIGGINSON receive into their house 
a Few PUPILS, Boys or Girls (from about eight to thirteen 
years of age), to educate with their own two children. 
The house is ont of the town, within ten minutes’ walk of 
the sands and bathing-place. 
Swansea has a Government School of Art, and is a centre 
for the Oxford middle-class examinations. 
Terms (including Latin and French): Fifty guineas for 
pupils under twelve years; and sixty guineas aboye that age. 
Address Rey. E. H., Uplands, Swansea. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
* The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school, 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, Conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils 
will re-assemble on I'hursday, July 29th. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 

B.A., will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 

6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after June the 21st cannot 
be answered immediately. 


LD HALL, STAND, near Manchester. 

MRS. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 

LITTLE BOYS. Terms, £35a year. Two Vacancies. Next 
quarter commences July 28th. 


OPE LODGE, near HEATON NORRIS 
(within ten minutes’ walk from the Railway Station). 
Mrs. MARCUS having succeeded Mrs, Hopkinson in this 
long-established School, will Ke-open it on Thursday, the 29th 
whee The higher branches of study, including Languages, 
will be conducted by Dr. Mareus, assisted by efficient resident 
and visiting teachers. The aim of the School will be to com- 
bine sound intellectual teaching with high moral and religious 
training.—Prospectuses from the Principal; and also at 
Messrs. Palmer and Howe’s, Princess-street, Manchester. 


Most VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
an additional number of Bearders. Cricket-fleld,Gymnasium, 
and Workshop atiached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instruction 
in Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoil, Mount 
Vernon, Nottingham. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation 

as Weekly or Resident GOVERNESS. — Acquire- 

is English, French, and music.—Address E., Herald 
ice. 


WANED, by a Young Lady, a Re- 
engagement as GOVERNESS. Acquirements: Eng- 
lish and drawing, with music and French to be 
Respectable references.—Address, care of Mr. 8 
Allen-street, Sheffield. 


ers. 
223, 


N Experienced Lady wishes for a Situation 

_.a8 PARLOUR HOUSEKEEPER, or to Assist an 
Invalid Lady in the management of her household, or as 
Companion to a Lady. She is very domesticated, fond of 
children, and would make herself generally useful. Reference 
kindly allowed to the Rev. Brooke or Mrs. Herford, Man- 
chester, aud other references if required—Address M. C., 
2, Wilkinson-street, Sheffield. 


A SCHOOLMASTER wishes to Engage: 
experienced, uncertificated._S. C., Herald Office. 


W ANTED, Immediately, a Certificated 

MISTRESS for the British Schools (mixed), Bridg- 
water. Salary, £50 and a quarter of the Goverment grant.— 
Applications may be made to the Secretary, the Rey. J. E. 
ODGER&, Enmore-road, Bridgwater, from whom particulars 
may be obtained. 


A CERTIFICATED SCHOOLMISTRESS 


will shortly be wanted for the Girls’ Division of the 
Portland British Schools, London. Salary about £70 per 
annum.—Applicants, or intending applicants, to communicate 
with theSecretary, Mr.G. WEBB, 77, Oxford-street, London. 


S HOUSEKEEPER, or COMPANION 


toan Elderly I ady or Gentleman, a middle-aged pe - 
son, who is a good needlewoman. Can be well recommended. 
Address W. W., 36, Kadnor-street, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W- 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 
HAT IS AN UNITARIAN? 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


Now ready, 8vo., pp. 40, sewed, ls. 6d. 
ANDY NOTES FOR PROTESTANTS, 
on the Rise, Progress, and Principies of the Church 
of Rome. By H. J. PRESTON. 
London: Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


By 


Price 2s. 6d. 
TT HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
, No, XXVI. 

1. Schleirmacher and the German Church, a Century after 
his Birthe. By J. Frederick Smith. 

2. The Religious Sentiment Considered as the Source of 
Religious Convietion. By Aibert Kéville, D.D. 

8. The Canon of Muratori. By John James Tayler, B.A. 

4. The Subjection of Woman. By Frances Power Cobbe. 

5. Henry Crabbe Robinson.. By Augustus de Morgan, M.A. 

6. Mr. Binney’s Sermons. By Johu Hamilton Thom. 

7. John James Tayler: Jn Memoriam. By Charles Beard, 


A. 
8. Notice of Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
Sheted has re ac » London, and 20, South Frederick-street, 
nburgh, 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Spromen 


PACKET of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d. 


Just published. Price 3d. 
ECOLLECTIONS of the Late Rev. 


JOHN JAMES TAYLER, B.A. 
By W. H. Herrorp, B.A. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SuPERIoR EDIri0n, price 5s. 
May. be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
e88, 


1, KersaL TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johuson and Rawson 


HH NAME’ OF pO RLS.T. 
Isa. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, sishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, ls.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 


HE LEEDS TUNK BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 


the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and *‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, ls. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deducrion of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.‘f. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


KVERSHAWM’S Boarding-house, 22, lron- 


monger-lane, Chearside, London. 8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d, Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGH’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 
W.C. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metr politan Great 
Northern, Midland, and Londonand North Western Stations. 
Bed, Breakfast,and Tea, 48. 6d, per day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. 


WiLLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Vedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


‘R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
treatin Laide, W.haltats nay penta 
rosvenor-8 aa’ ce 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. . 7 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


According to a table drawn up, of the Bishops and 
Archbishops who are to have seats at the Gcu- 
menical Council preparing at Rome, the whole 
number is 922, of whom about 600 belong to the 
Latin races. 


The Levant Times says that the Grand Vizier is 
engaged in preparing a comprehensive and liberal 
scheme of popular education for the whole empire. 


The Turkish Government has granted a sum of 
25,000f. towards the restoration of the’churches in 
Crete which were injured during the rebellion. 


On the 5th instant the people of Cadiz witnessed 
one of the first effects of the religious liberty re- 
cently proclaimed in Spain. This was the funeral 
of a Protestant resident (a Swedish gentleman) who 
was interred in the cemetery of the town, the ser- 
vice being read by the chaplain of Her Majesty’s 
ship Pallas. This, we believe, is the first instance, 
of a public Protestant funeral in Cadiz. As the de- 
ceased was much respected, a great number of the 
Gaditanos were present. 


A well-known Church association in London has 
addressed a memorial to the Pope setting forth the 
claims which the archbishops and bishops of the 
English Church have to a recognition of their epis- 
copal orders by the Western Church, praying that 
their validity may be acknowledged, and that they 
may be admitted to the G2cumenical Council, 


Three bishops have now commenced prosecu- 
tions against beneficed clergymen of their dioceses 
for alleged violations of the Church’s rule on ritual, 
as laid down recently by Lord Cairns, in his judg- 
ment in the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, in the case of Martin v. Mackonochie. The 
Bishop of London prosecutes the Rey. C. F. Low- 
der, vicar of St. Peter’s, in St. George’s-in-the-East ; 
the Bishop of Chichester prosecutes the Rev. James 
Purchas, incumbent of St. James’s Chapel, Brighton} 
and the Bishop of Winchester prosecutes the Rey, 
R. Hooker Wix, vicar of St. Michael and All 
Angels, Ryde. If the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council declare that Sir Robert Phillimore, 
the Dean of Arches, is bound to receive letters of 
request in the case of Sheppard v. Bennett, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells will make a fourth, pro- 
secuting the Rey. W. J. E. Bennett, vicar of Frome 
Selwood, for alleged unsound doctrine. These do 
not include the prosecution for heresy of a different 
kind, which has been commenced against the Rev. 
Charles Voysey. 


The Bishop of Honolulu recently arrived at Rio 
Janeiro from Bahia, on his way to his diocese. His 
lordship was the first English bishop who has visited 
Brazil, and advantage was taken of his presence to 
consecrate the English churches and cemeteries at 
Pernambuco, Bahia, and Rio. 


Mr. Spurgeon is, it is said, about to build another 
offshoot ,chapel near the Queen’s-road Extension, 
Battersea Park. 


On Friday, a deputation from the Established 
Church of Scotland General Assembly had an inter- 
view with Mr. Gladstone to presenta petition from 
that body praying for an abolition of the law of lay 
patronage in the Established Church of Scotland, 
&c.—Dr. Norman Macleod, moderator of the General 
Assembly, read the petition, which he stated was 
agreed to in the General Assembly, comprising, at 
the time it was brought forward, 281 lay as well as 
clerical members. He said that this measure of lay 
patronage was introduced by an unscrupulous 
Minister of the Crown for selfish purposes and 
against the wishes of the nation.—Mr. Gladstone 
said he had no objection to this question being 
brought before Parliament. He had spent a large 
portion of his time in Scotland, and expressed his 
sympathy with the Scotch Church. It could not 
be expected that so late in the Session any measure 
not of a pressing and vital importance could be 
brought forward. Having referred to the history 
of the Church, he inquired if the petition was to be 
regarded as an expression of national feeling.—The 
Rey. Dr. Perry replied in the affirmative, and said 
that the agitation en the subject which took place 
cwas expressive of the national sentiment.—Mr. 
Gladstone suggested that a full statement of the 
whole case should be drawn up, as he considered 
the petition was too brief for the information of the 
Government andthe Parliament. He thought they 
would have to argue over all the facts, and to con- 


sider the fattitude fof} other [religious bodies in 
Scotland in reference%tothis subject. , 3 2 

The Churchmen of Sheffield, being anxious that 
the late Church Conference in Sheffield should not 
be allowed to result in mere talk and nothing more, 
Dr. Sale, the vicar, gave definite effect to it by sum- 
moning a meeting for Monday evening last, to con- 
sider how practical advantage could best be derived 
from the Conference. A discussion took place on 
parochial work and the best way of doing it tho- 
roughly by lay and clerical co-operation. Various 
schemes were proposed, and it was resolved to ap- 
point a committee to consider the suggestions 
thrown out and any others that might be made, 
and to prepare a plan to be submitted to a future 
meeting. 

The Methodist New Connexion Conference has 
just been held. The decrease in the Connexion of 
555 members led to a searching investigation into 
its causes. The inquiry was private. It appeared 
that the year was an exceptional one, and that. the 
increase of the membership in Great Britain during 
the last ten years had been upwards of 80 per cent., 
being an average annual increase of three per cent. 


The annual Conference of the New Connexion 
General Baptists (the orthodox section of the 
general Baptist body, which formed a new con- 
nexion when the old Baptist Assembly became too 
predominantly liberal, if not Unitarian), has been 
held this week in the Cemetery-road Chapel, Shef- 
field. At seven o’clock on Tuesday morning the 


Association met for prayer, and conference was4 


held, when an address was delivered by the Rey. 
J. Sage, his subject being, “Ministerial success: 
how it is hindered by Christians.” At ten o’clock 
the conference re-assembled, when another address 
was delivered by the Rey, J. Salisbury, M.A., chair- 
man of the Association, on the subject of “Chris- 
tian work.” The Rey. J. Clifford, the secretary, 
read the annual report, which stated that all the 
churches had reported this year except thirteen of 
the smaller churches, whose past history justified 
the assertion that their returns would not affect 
the et results very materially. The returns this 
year had a measure of correctness which had not 
been attained for some years; but that correctness 
had been purchased at some cost. The Association 
now numbered: Churches, 155; chapels, 227; 
(one “church” sometimes consists of the members 
of several chapels) ; members, 20,896 ; pastors, 120; 
preaching stations, 65; local preachers, 265, plus 
one female—(laughter) ;—scholars, 27,781; teach- 
ers, 4,012. Five pastors had died during the 
year. Additions: Baptised, 1,249; received, 406; 
restored, 111; new church, 44; total, 1,910. Re- 
ductions: Dismissed, 270; excluded, 142; with- 
drawn, 197 ; removed, 721; dead, 348 ; total, 1,714: 
thus showing a clear increase of 206. The increase, 
however, was much greater than it appeared, 
owing to the increased correctness of the reports, 
Some of the churches had had great prosperity. 
Their foreign mission churches returned a clear 
increase of 86; Longford had baptised 72; Burnley 
Lane 45, &c. The Rev. G. Hester moved a resolu- 
tion cordially welcoming to these sittings ministers 
and members of other denominations, 

The annual meeting of the Northern Association 
of Baptist Churches (the Particular Baptist. body) 
has also been held at Bury. An analysis of the 
statistical returns shows that last year there was 


an increase by baptism of 124, by letter 47, by pro-- 


fession 8, by restoration 7, or a total increase of 
186; there being a decrease by death of 27, by 
dismission 30, by withdrawal 6, by erasure 8, and 
by exclusion 17, making a total of 88, or a net 
increase of 98, as against 9 in 1868. Mr. John 
Hurst, of Rochdale, read a paper on “ The relation 
and connection that should exist between the 
pulpit and the pew in the work of Christ.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The great topic in all the newspapers, secular 
and, as they are called, “ religious,” is the majority 
of 33 in the House of Lords for the second reading 
of Mr. Gladstone’s bill for Disestablishing the Irish 
Church, and the probable course which will be 
taken in committee. The largeness of the majority 
took everyone by surprise, and it is accounted for 
(the fact being undoubted that the opponents of 
the bill were really immensely in majority, if they 
had chosen to use their strength), by some con- 


! fusion and miscalculation among the “ whips,” who 


had intended to allow a majority of two or three, 
but had, by mistake, given too many leaves of 
absence. 

A strong attempt will now be made to adopt 
amendments in the direction of concurrent endow- 
ments. The Times is evidently throwing out 
feelers in this direction, advocating that at least the 
ministers of all denominations shall be furnished 
with parsonage and glebe. 


The Irish papers discuss the division of Saturday 
morning and the future of the bill with much 
earnestness. The general idea in both Liberal and 
Conservative journals is that the amendments will 
be in the direction of a “concurrent endowment.” 
The Freeman’s Journal says: 

“Lord Grey will raise the question on going into. 

committee, but the fate of sueh a proposal would 
not be doubtful in the Lower House. We do not 
know what truth may be in the statement that at 
one time the Cabinet resolved to frame the bill on 
Earl Grey’s principle. But if ever they were of that 
mind, they are not sonow. The idea is impracti- 
cable. The House of Commons would not enter- 
tain it, even if the Government proposed it. The 
Lords are in a hurry to terminate the Irish Church 
business as rapidly as possible. They were bored 
to death by drivellers, and brought into conflict 
with public opinion by representations that the 
Lords were the steadfast friends of the Irish Church 
and of Irish Orangeism. They refuted the calumny 
in voting the second reading, and will scarcely 
follow Lord Derby and Lord Cairns in trying to 
force obnoxious amendments on the House of Com- 
mons, and propping up Orange ascendancy in 
Treland.” 
The Northern Whig has “never concealed from its 
readers that in committee the measure will en- 
counter serious obstacles. . . . ‘Complete dis- 
establishment, and as much disendowment as to 
render that disestablishment complete, was the: 
policy indicated by the Marquis of Salisbury, who 
may now be called the real leader of the Conserva- 
tive peers. It is plain from the whole tone of the: 
debate that, in order to save as much to the Church 
as possible, an attempt will be made to engraft the 
system of concurrent endowment on the bill. If 
the Lords suppose that they can gratify their pre- 
possessions in favour of concurrent endowment at 
the expense of the taxpayers of the United King- 
dom they will find themselves yery much mis- 
taken.” The Evening Mail urges the friends of the 
Irish Church to put themselves in the hands of 
Lords Salisbury and Westbury in framing amend- 
ments. 


Not unnaturally, the really uncompromising High 
Churchmen who haye hoped in the Lords are im- 
mensely disgusted with the Earl Derby’s sham 
fight of last week. Archdeacon Denison, writing to. 
a contemporary, Says: 

“ Above the bar, on Saturday morning last, June: 
19, a.p. 1869, Lord Salisbury and the Bishop of 
St. David’s cut the throat of ‘Church and State? 
Below the bar, the two archbishops, having neither 
boldness to assist nor courage to forbid, rung its 
knell. Lord Salisbury, it is said, comes into Lord 
Derby’s place; but there is no place to come into. 
‘ Conservatism’ has slain itself with its own sword. 
It is nothing wonderful that a party whose dif- 


| ferentia it is to surrender its posts one after the 


other at the first formal demand of the enemy 
should have died this death. What is to be the 
new partyname? I suggest ‘ Hybridism,’ I know 
of no word which comes so near the fact. I have 
been contending a good many years for ‘Church 


‘and State.” This part of my vocation is finally 


gone. ‘Church and Queen’ may still be the ery at 
Hybrid dinners ; but it is a ery which has no mean- 
ing now. Clergy may still say the prayer for the 
High Court of Parliament, but it cannot be said. 
without mockery. For my own part, being, I am 
glad to say, something more than Conservative 
after the disestablishing vote of last Saturday, t 
care nothing what becomes of the bill; and, if I 
were a peer, should not go near the committee, 
The blow has fallen, doubtless, more from the fault” 
of Churchmen than of anybody else. What I wantis, 
if possible, to open their eyes to the position, so that 
when the Nemesis which the two archbishops have 
invited comes upon the Church in England, as it 
will come, we may be a little more ready to meet 


it than we are now.” 2 


Apropos of the debate, there has been a conver 
sation in the House of Lords on the indecent mani- 
festation of feeling among the strangers inthe gal- 
lery of the house, which took place on the last 
evening. It seems that one of the most prominent 
delinquents was “an eminent dignitary 
Church.” Lord Granville privately commu 
with him on the subject, and received in re 


charming letter,’ with “a present of a book treat- 
ing of the debate of last year!”. There wa S also a 
‘neat passage of arms between Lord Grai 
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Lord Cairns. Lord Granville said that “probably 
the great majority of the persons in the gallery on 
that particular occasion were from a part of the 
United Kingdom where the people are supposed to 
be more impulsive than elsewhere—(a laugh)—and 
that having heard their own thoughts better ex- 
pressed by one of their own countrymen than they 
had ever been able to express them themselves, the 
temptation to cheer was irresistible.” (Laughter.) 
Lord Cairns retorted by a still keener stroke, the 
blow aimed at Mr. Bright being none the less effee- 
tive from its apparent impalpability: “The noble 
earl seems to have ascertained the nationality of 
those from whom the manifestations proceeded— 
(a laugh) ; but I am rather disposed to regard them 
as an example of that quality which has been so 
recently commended in this House—viz. : that feel- 
ing of John Bullism which is always sure to make its 
innate ideas and convictions known, without refer- 
ence to the suitability of the place or time, or to the 
manner in which they are expressed.” 


The Wonconformist gives the following resumé of 
the provisions of the Endowed Schools Bill : 

“The Endowed Schools Bill is second only in 
importance and in breadth of purpose to the Irish 
Church Bill, to which, indeed,j although in relation 
toa different subject, it bears some analogy. It 
has its commissioners as that has, and, under the 
responsibility and control of the Council of Educa- 
tion, it vests in them extraordinary powers. With 
certain specified exceptions and within prescribed 
limits, it authorises them to deal with all the 
educational endowments in the kingdom, for the 
purpose of extracting from them the best educa- 
tional results. Their functions, it is true, are 
limited by this bill to a temporary object—that, 
namely, of reconstructing endowed schools. But 
their ;powers, while carefully guarded against 
caprice and abuse, are ample for the end for which 
they were given. Their chief business will consist 
in not merely considering, but also in applying, 
‘schemes for the beneficial application of existing 
endowments to meet the educational wants of those 
for whom they were founded. Neither governing 
bodies, nor trustees, nor masters can stand in their 
way. They will have all the authority of the 
Court of Chancery to remodel the institutions 
which the bill puts within their range. In regard 
to the evil they may do, they are compassed by 
stringent limitations; in regard to the good they 
may propose, the discretion given to them is all but 
unrestricted. Jn regard to the religious, or rather 
the ecclesiastical, character of endowed schools, the 
bill is as satisfactory as it can be made in the 
present transitionary state of public opinion. No 
religious teaching, no attendance upon worship at 
a particular church or chapel, is to be insisted upon 
in reference to scholars whose parents object. In 
fact, no school is to be treated as a denominational 
school, unless where it is clearly provided for in the 
deed of foundation, or under the authority of the 
founder, or by statues or regulations made within 
50 years of his death, and continued in force down 
to the present time. And in respect to all endow- 
ments not made denominational by these conditions, 
the governing bodies or trustees will be open to 
Dissenters as well as Churchmen, who may, if they 
think fit, and for anything contained in this bill, 
appoint masters irrespectively of the ecclesiastical 
communion to which they may be attached. The 
greater number of what are called Edward the 
_ Sixth’s Grammar Schools will thus be de-secta- 
rianised, or, in other words, will cease to be exclu- 
sively Church of England institutions.” 


On Sunday, a‘ pastoral letter from Archbishop 
Manning was read at the Roman Catholic Churches 
in London, urging the importance of activity in the 
work of religious education. Dr. Manning, amongst 
other matters, said the work of providing Catholic 
education for their poor children, vitally pressing 
as it must always be, is rendered at this time a still 
more urgent obligation by the certainty that in the 
next session of Parliamenta scheme of national 
education will be attempted. Having dwelt upon 
the necessity that existed for moré funds, he 
observed that by recent changes in the statutes, 
and by the just administration of the Poor-law 
Board, 400 Roman Catholic children were removed 
from Protestant institutions to certified Catholic 
schools, and said that this number would fill up the 
existing schools. Fifteen hundred Catholic children 
were still in Protestant Poor-law schools, and he 
hoped the clergy and laity would labour together 
to provide means to rescue them. 

On Sunday afternoon last, the anniversary of the 
‘Queen’s accession,the}Dean of Westminster preached 
‘a sermon on the royal supremacy. He showed 
how fully that doctrine was recognised by the 
Church of England, and enlarged upon the conse- 
quences which followed from it, without, however, 
referring directly to the Irish Church Bill or to any 
other event of contemporary history. At the epoch 


of the Reformation it was supposed that the Emperor 
of Germany, as the head of the holy Roman empire, 
and the Pope, were superior to all other European 
potentates. It was against this intrusion of a 
foreign power, in the person of an Italian prince, 
that the Protestant sovereigns, especially the Pro- 
testant sovereign of England, declared themselves 
thenceforth free. He protested “that no foreign 
prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, hath or 
ought to have any jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesiastical or spiritual, 
within this realm.” That was, in other words, to 
say that no institution or person, however venerable 
or sacred, could interfere with tho allegiance of 
Christian ministers to their own country and their 
own laws. Up to the time of the Reformation, too, 
in every country, there had been a deep gulf which 
divided class from class, which made an empire 
within an empire, and which [threatened to rend 
empires asunder—he alluded to the separate 
privilege of power which had existed on the part 
of that grand profession which at one time or 
another had done more good or more evil than 
any other—the sacred order of the clergy. It was 
one of the fundamental principles of the Reforma- 
tion that henceforth this separate, this overwhelm- 
ing power of the clerical order should cease, and 
that the clergy, like other classes of the community, 
should neither themselves be controlled nor be 
able to control others by rules of their own making, 
being bound only by those laws which bound the 
whole community. That was the meaning of that 
part of the royal supremacy. ‘The Queen was 
head of the Church because she was the head of 
the nation; the ministers of the Church were, for the 
same reason, ministers algo of the nation; the law 
of the nation was, for the same reason, the law of 
the Church. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Henry Ward Beecher has several times declined 
the honorary degree of D.D, When asked to give 
his reasons for doing so, he said: I declined it 
because I did not wantit. Ihaditalready. Every 
Irishman called me “Doctor.” Every man that 
begged for 50 cents called me “Doctor.” Indeed, I 
was called “your reverence”—a title which belongs 
to the Cardinal, I believe. What good would a 
college degree do a man who already had it con- 
ferred upon him by the great university of the 
common people ? 

The Romanists in the United States have suc- 
ceeded in making a first inroad upon the uniformity 
of the Common School system. The corrupt 
Legislature of New York lately voted 20 per cent. 
of the Excise Fund at their disposal, amounting to 
£60,000, to the support of sectarian schools, the 
larger part going to Roman Catholic schools. The 
Protestants of all grades are very indignant, but 
whether they will be able to obtain an immediate 
reversal of the vote is doubtful. The Romanists 
are not holding their ground in the States, in spite 
of the great influx of Irish, and they know that 
their only chance is to get hold of the schools; but 
the people at large are so deeply impressed with 
the value of secular and undenominational educa- 
tion that they have no chance of doing this 
excepting where the ruling body has become 
thoroughly rotten, and no compact is too dis- 
graceful to be entertained. 

Tn reply to a correspondent, who contends that 
the code of Christian ethics, which prescribes for- 
giveness of injuries and patience in our relations 
with wrong-doers, is not applicable to nations; that 
the first duty of a statesman is to bear the flag with 
honour, though it might be his duty as an indivi- 
dual to turn his right cheek to the man who had 
smitten him on the left, the ation very justly and 
seasonably observes : 

“This distinction exists, it is true; but as civilis- 
ation advances, every nation’s estimate of what is 
due to its honour is influenced by the consideration 
of the grave consequences attendant on all attempts 
to vindicate it. Hot words and unhandsome beha- 
viour between individuals may be avenged simply 
by coolness, or fisticuffs, or mutual slaughter. In 
any case, all that happens is that two high-minded 
and touchy gentlemen have their clothes torn and 
their lives or limbs imperilled. No great interest 
is seriously affected by their manner of terminating 
their differences. But when nations come to blows, 
the moral and material welfare of millions, both of 
the present and coming generations, is involved in 
the contest. The very march of civilisation is 
retarded by every shot that is fired, and fountains 


of misery are unsealed which often flow for con- 
turies. The man who can approach a controversy 
which may have to be closed by such an arbitra- 
ment as this in the same spirit, and with the same 
loose watch on his tongue, with which he would 
approach a difference between individuals, not only 
need not disclaim the character of a Christian, but 
would find some difficulty in enrolling himself in 
any recognised school of philosophy or jurispru- 
dence. - The bravest soldiers and the finest gentle- 
men that have ever lived have been the heartiest 
in their horror of war, the readiest to exhaust all 
other means of obtaining redress before resorting 
to it; and men who really dread war, as all good 
men ought, are just as careful about creating the 
state of feeling out of which war may flash unex- 
pectedly as about striking the first blow. Taunts, 
defiance, and passionate charges are things, there- 
fore, which men in positions of responsibility are 
bound to avoid until the moment of physical action 
is near at hand. They have no place in civilised 
diplomacy, and it is not till the resources of 
diplomacy are exhausted that the war-drum should 
be beaten.” 

Dr. Williams, of Pekin, China, has presented to 
the American Bible Society a very ancient Hebrew 
manuscript of Genesis, Exodus, and part of 
Leviticus, obtained from Jews in that country. 


The New York Tribune says that the Rey. Mrs. 
Buffum, of Chicago, announces herself as president 
of the “New American church,” which is regularly 
formed and now contains 300members. The Deity 
is addressed as the “Divine Family—Lord the 
Mother, God the Father, Christ the Son, and Soul 
the Daughter.” 


The Atlantic Monthly gives the following striking 
account of a visit to a coal mine paid by a devoted 
minister, now gone to his rest:—When he found 
himself in the heart of the mountain, surrounded 
by this immense body of coal, which he was told 
extended for miles on every side, he looked about 
him for some moments in speechless awe and 
wonder, then reverently took off his hat; theology 
bowed before geology; and he called to the miners, 
in a sudden, loud voice, that echoed portentously 
through the long dim-lighted cavern: “Praise the 
Lord! get down on your knees every one of you, 
and praise the Lord for His wonderful providence !” 
This summons he delivered with such prophetical 
power of lungs and spirit that all the miners 
except one threw down their tools and knelt with 
him on the spot. “I thought first I wouldn’t 
kneel,” said the exception ; “I never had knelt for 
any man, and I didn’t believe I ever should. But 
he begun to pray, and I tell you if my knees didn’t 
begin to give way under me; he put in, and my 
legs crooked and crooked, till I couldn’t stand it 
no longer; by George! he prayed me down.” I 
thought the power of the preacher must have been 
somewhat to bring such rude men to their knees. 
Not uninteresting to contemplate is the picture of 
the little group bowed in worship there in the 
hollow mine, lighted only by the small lamps 
hooked on to the miners’ caps and by the serene 
eyo of day looking in smilingly at the end of the 
cavern. 


The session of the Connecticut Legislature was 
was recently opened with prayer by a coloured 
clergyman, 

An Indiana paper has two columns of religious 
news and comment, the one edited by a Catholic 
priest. and the other by an Episcopalian clergyman. 


The two oldest Tewish rabbis in the United 
States have issued a call inviting “ their theologically 
educated colleagues who favour decided religious 
progress to a Rabbinical conference.”—The Jewish 
Times, which publishes this call, makes the following 
comments upon it:—“Such a conference, a desid- 
eratum for years, has now become an absolute 
necessity. In this country, where no necessity 
exists to temporise and compromise, where those 
who are in sympathy with the ideas of progress 
congregate together, and make no concessions to 
those who yet are tied with iron chains to the 
habits of the past, the advocates of decided positive 
reform should eome out boldly and proclaim their 
views and principles, and bring about a harmony of 
practice with the weight and authority which sucha 
conference would impart. Such questions ag 
divorces by the civil courts, the Levirate marriage, 
and others of a like pressing nature, want an 
authoritative solution. A concurrent declaration 
should establish for ever, if in our Agenda prayers 
for the restitution of animal sacrifices, for a personal 
Messiah, for are-construction of a temporal kingdom 
in Palestine, and for the Hebrew language, as the 
principal language of prayer, are to be retained, 
or whether reformed Judaism is to drop obsolete 
customs which have no longer any meaning and 
significance in our days.” 
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THE ORTHODOX HELL. 


Tur Chicago Tribune of May 17 reports verbatim a 
powerful sermon on the above subject, preached 
the evening before in the Church of the Messiah, 
by the Rev. R. Laird Collier. We give the following 
extract: 

“T read this very day (probably you did) that 
the wife of an honourable member of our National 
Congress, from the State of New York (Lockport, 
I think), had recently gone mad—suddenly—1l 
think last Monday—through the preaching of the 
Rev. Dr. Hammond, an Orthodox minister. When 
I was a pastor of a Methodist Church in this city 
Lattended two or three of his meetings. He had 
hundreds of little children before him, I never so 
shuddered; I never so felt that Christianity was 
misrepresented. I heard that man tell little 
children that they were condemned; that they 
were under the wrath of God; that unless they 
were converted they were hell-bound. I saw little 
children shudder and weep and cry and tremble. 
I saw little children almost crazed there by this 
horrible heathenish preaching. No wonder that 
an intelligent woman, if she accepted it at all, has 
been crazed; and 1 simply say that this doctrine 
of an endless hell has never yet terrified man’s 
heart; it simply terrifies his nerves. Jf it has 
saved them at all, it has been their terror and not 
their purification. I wish to say, and to say just 
as boldly as I can, that ‘if truth cannot save a man, 
terror and error never will.’” 

—————— 


Che Unitarian Herald, 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


TueErE can hardly be any greater contrasts 
than those afforded by the different modes 
in which Sunday-schools and Congrega- 
tions are generally managed. The former, 
as a rule, are democracies, pure and 
simple; the latter take any shape but 
that, and are never absolutely popular. 
They may be autocratic, or aristocratic— 
are generally oligarchic—or theremay beno 
recognised form of government whatever. 
Often enough they present marked illus- 
trations of the old saying, that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s, and so 
nobody does what everybody ought at 
least to feel an interest in seeing done 
efficiently and well. In a school, on the 
other hand, all the teachers share an equal 
responsibility in whatever concerns its 
welfare, and the suffrage is universal. Sex 
is no barrier, and youth no disqualification. 
The election of a superintendent, or the 
appointment of a minister to preach the 
anniversary sermons, rests as much in the 
hands of the inexperienced as of the 
mature, and the recruit has the same 
rights as the veteran. 

Now, one consequence of these opposite 
systems of government is frequently dis- 
cernible in an extreme and chronic jealousy 
between the governing bodies of the school 
and of the congregation. Each watches 
the other with sleepless vigilance and 
unfading suspicion. ‘The most active men 
cultivate an esprit-de-corps which imposes 
on each side the duty of maintaining an 
attitude of self-defence, even if no aggres- 
sion be attempted. The Chapel Warden 
and the School Superintendent are the 
leaders of contending forces, when they 
should be the mutual aiders and recon- 
cilers of the interests they respectively 
represent. They regard each other as 
natural enemies, rather than as faithful 
and sympathising allies. 

How tar this mutual dislike would be 
removed by assimilating the forms of 
government of the two bodies, it may not 
be easy to determine. Perhaps the scheme 
requires an infusion of the aristocratic 


element, which, in the congregation, would 


be improved by some admixture with a more 
popular spirit and tone. Indeed, it seems 
hardly reasonable, on the face of it, that 
a youth or a maiden, while still perhaps 


unenfranchised from the teens, should be 
admitted at once to a voice and a vote in 
the administration of school affairs. The 
subject of deliberation may be a question 
of discipline, of finance, of government, 
or of general policy ; it may be a matter 
involving character, or some equally deli- 
cate point—demanding extreme care, sound 
judgment, and the tact of experience and 
skill. But, under prevailing conditions, 
it is submitted unreservedly to a miscel- 
laneous body, possessing no qualifications 
for its decision save good intentions and 
undoubted zeal. 

Under circumstances such as these, it 
is not a matter of marvel that Teachers’ 
Meetings for business are generally un- 
satisfactory. They are but ill-adapted for 
careful deliberation on many subjects, and 
for others are almost entirely unsuitable. 
Discussion is vague, protracted, and con- 
sequently tedious, and tends to distraction 
and weakness. The thoughtful and 
modest are overpowered by the presence 
of numbers, whilst the temptation to the 
talker becomes from the same cause almost 
irresistible. 

It can hardly be doubted that some 
change in these respects is greatly needed. 
The members of a congregation depute 
the administration of their affairs to a 
small and selected body, held responsible 
to their constituents. Why should not 
the teachers of a school elect a committee 
from among themselves, to whom they 
should remit the general superintendence 
of their interests and the oversight of 
their operations? Ample guarantees can 
easily be secured for the faithful discharge of 
this, as of other trusts, as the general body 
would always possess the power to displace 
the incompetent and the negligent. The 
greatest experience, the ripest wisdom, the 
best culture, in a school, would thus be 
placed in authority and invested with 
power. That sense of responsibility would 
be induced which is the parent of energy, 
industry, and enterprise. The general 
body of co-operators would learn, in giving 
the privilege of government to others, to 
surrender for the time being, or at least 
greatly to qualify, their own claims to its 
exercise, and would emulate each other in 
respectful deference to the executive 
department they had jointly created. 

At present, our Sunday-schools are 
examples of that scattered power which 
is equivalent to weakness. Whey need a 
despotism tempered with a studious regard 
to courtesy and kindness, but resolute to 
maintain authority and enforce discipline. 
If it be true that the first qualification for 
a governor is that he should learn to obey, 
it must be true that our teachers would 
largely promote their own efficiency, and 


/augment immeasurably the useful capaci- 


ties of their schools, by delegating to a 
small number of colleagues all the duties 
of government, and by devoting their 
thoughts and energies with exclusive care 
to the immediate and most important 
functions of their high office. H.R. 


DEATH OF REV. R. B, ASPLAND, M.A, 


“FRIEND after friend departs.” While we are 
still feeling the deep sense of irreparable loss 
in the death of one of our foremost scholars, 
we learn that another of the most honoured 
men among our ministers has passed from 
among us, The Rey. Robert Brook Aspland, 
M.A., long minister of Dukinfield, and in later 
years of our church at Hackney which had 
been a generation ago associated with the 
name of his father, died suddenly near mid- 


night on June 21st. He had for several months 

past been out of health, but quite recently had 
appeared to be in better health and spirits than 
forsome time previously. On the day of his 
death he had seen several friends and written 
many letters, and retired about eleven. Within 
an hour, having risen up owing to a fit of 
coughing, he fell down and expired. 

Mr. Aspland was a man not only of deep 
religious feeling but of great practical sagacity,. 
During many years he was one of the secre- 
taries of Manchester New College, and soon 
after his removal to London he took in hand 
the affairs of the British and Foreign Unit- 
arian Association, which he steered through 
many difficulties with rare tact and ability, 
and leaves perhaps the most flourishing and 
active of our institutions. Nor must the 
services he rendered to the cause of liberal 
Christianity, especially in its historical aspects, 


be forgotten, 

On the day of his death he had been yery 
deeply gratified by receiving from his congre- 
gation a kind request that he would take 
three months’ holiday and rest. A longer, 
happier rest is his, and the “well done, good 
and faithful servant,” and the new and nobler 
tasks of heaven. 


A BISHOP'S BELIEF. 


makes the following remarks in his “ Vindication 
of the Histories of the Old and New Testament :” 
No one can believe anything unless he hath some 
reason or other for believing it. . . As our 
belief in the sacred writings dependeth upon the 


mony, it is irrational to suppose that we ought to 
believe anything, let the testimony be ever so 
strong, which is contradictory to nature and rea- 
son.—Part ii., letter iii. 

The Athanasian exposition of the Trinity seemeth 
not only contradictory to common sense, but also to 
the Scriptures both of the Old and New | estament. 
For they represent the Messiah as being the 
Mediator between the Supreme God and man; 
whereas, the Athanasian doctrine will not allow 
_him to be an intermediate Being, as the term 
| Mediator naturally implies, but to be a composition 
of two parties, perfect God and perfect man. ‘Ihe 
Scriptures represent the Messiah as being a separate. 
and distinct agent from God the Father, and as 
acting in obedience to His commands; but the 
Athanasian doctrine will have him to be the 
Supreme God himself; and asserts the Father and 
Son, the Begetter and the Begotten, to be still one 
and the same undivided Substance or Being; and is 
not content with declaring the Son to be of the same 
kind of Essence with the Father, but insists upon 
his being the same undivided or individual Essence 
or Being with the Father. The Scriptures repre- 
sent the Messiah as having been sent upon earth 
not to do his own will, but the will of the Father 
who sent him (John iv., 34; v., 30); but the 
Athanasian doctrine will have the person sending 
and the person sent still to be but one and the same 
being, and to have but one will, not only in har- 


Bacon expresseth it: “A Christian [that is, a 
Christian according to the sentiments of Athanasius] 
is one that believes things his reason cannot com- 
prehend. He believes three to be one, and one to 
be three ; a father not to be older than his son; a 
son to be equal to his father ; and one proceeding 
from both to be equal with both ; he believes three 
persons in one nature, and two natures in one 
person.” And Dr. South, speaking of the same 
opinions, says that “If they were not to be adored 


tradiction.” And I desire your lordship will tell 
me whether you think that such doctrines as these 
are likely to gain over many thinking persons from 
Deism to Revelation ? 

But Lord acon, who was no great favourite with 


for this description which he here giveth of a 
Christian, 


perpetual variance; or like the two ends of 


balance, were always one of them to be up, whe d 


thing unless he has some reason for believing 
And in my humble opinion, a reason which he can- 
not comprehend, is to him no reason at all. T 

virtue or merit of believing does not consist 
| in believing; for then the most credulous 
' would be the most virtuous or meritorious be 


Dr. Crayton, Bishop of Clogher, who died in 1758, 


by hislong editorship of the Christian Reformer, — 


nature and reason of things, as well as upon testi- - 


mony or agreement, but in reality. For, as Lord - 


as a mystery, they would be exploded as a con- rf 


the clergy, sheltered himself from their resentment — 


under that well-known apology of — 
believing things which our reason cannot com-— 
prehend. As if faith and reason were to be kept at 
a, 
Wy 
the other was down. Whereas, as | before observed, 
it is absurd for a rational creature to believe amy- 


« 
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which is absurd. But the virtue or merit of 
believing, consists in believing upon reasonable 
grounds.—Part iil., letter i. 

Whatever proposition contains a manifest con- 
tradiction in itself, cannot possibly be true; and 
therefore ought not to be believed, because no such 
proposition can come from God. As for example : 
Suppose an angel from heaven should say that the 
Son of God was begotten before all worlds and yet 
was self-existent; as the two terms begotten and 
self-existent are contradictory terms, I would with 
St. Paul (Gal. i, 8) say, Let him be accursed; as 
such an angel could not possibly be an angel sent 
from God.— Part iii, letter i. 

The common expression, believing a mystery, seems 
to be a very improper one. If we insert the word 
secret instead of mystery, we shall readily see the 
impropriety of speech in saying that we believe a 
secret. For while a thing continues to be an 
absolute secret, it is impossible for anyone to 
believe anything about it. We may indeed believe 
that there is a secret; but we cannot properly be 
said to believe the secret.—Part iii., letter 1, ' 

Heretic is a term of reproach which designing 
men who have no other merit but their reputed 
orthodoxy, are fond of giving to those whom they 
would have excluded out of the Church, because 
thereby there would be more room made for them- 
selves and others as ignorant as they. But to a 
rational inquirer after truth who is not self-con- 
demned, it is vow et preterea nihil.—Part iii., letter ii. 

There cannot be a stronger sign of the falsehood 
of any doctrine than when its advocates are for 
making a mystery of it, exclaim against the use of 
reason in religious affairs, and are unwilling to 
have their opinions tried by that touchstone. For 
set aside reason, and it must be equal, whether you 
are a Brahmin or a Christian divine. Or rather, 
the heathen priest must be preferable to the 
Christian ; since if we set aside reason, the more 
absurd our belief is, the more meritorious it ought 
to be.—Part iii., letter ii. 

Falsehood generally struts about the streets in 
majestic state, surrounded with guards and attended 
with lictors to keep people at a distance, and to 
prevent them taking too near a view. Her outside 
is fair and specious, and upon her forehead is a 
name written, Mystery. (Rev. xvii., 5.) Whereas 
Truth, on the other hand, dwells in a homely and 
retired cottage ; the road to which is intricate and 
narrow, though it widens as you proceed, and over 
her gates is written, Prove ali things. Let us then, 
in God’s name, proceed and pursue our inquiry ; 
and let us not be afraid of entering that maze of 
doubt through which every one must pass who ex- 
pects to be approved, and find out the road which 
leads to truth.—Part iii., letter ii. 

As he supposeth the second and third persons in 
the Trinity to be self-existent and co-eternal and 
co-equal with the first, the supposing one of them 
to be a son, and to have been begotten— even before 
all worlds—is undoubtedly a contradiction.—Part 
iii., letter iv. 

Are there any sexegin God? Hath God a son? 
And doth God beget Gods as men beget children? 
Forbid the thought! But when we speak of Christ 
as the Son of God before all ages, this expression 
must not be understood as being significative of 
the manner of his production into existence, but 
only as intended to denote God’s affection towards 

Ae The denominations of a son, a first- 
born son, and an only son, being the nearest and 
dearest relations which mankind is acquainted 
with. For this reason it was that God, to show 
Pharoah the great regard and love which He had 
for the children of Israel, ordered Moses (Exod. iv., 
22) to express himself after this peculiar manner, 
Thou shalt say unto Pharoah, Israel is my son, even 
my first-born.—Part iii., letter v. 

There cannot bea stronger proof of the false- 
hood of that doctrine which asserts the Father and 
the Son to be one and the same undivided or indi- 
vidual substance, than this uncontroverted decla- 
ration of the Scriptures that the Son of God was 
born of the Virgin Mary, whereas neither the 
Father nor the Holy Ghost were either begotten or 
born. Since there cannot be a greater contradic- 
tion in nature than to assert that one and the same 
individual substance was at the same time in the 
same place and not in the same place, was born 
and not born. Cyriz. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
DOUBT AND FAITH. 


I tone the good and true to know, 

In certainty of hope to grow; 

Oh, satisfy my soul’s desire, 

And with Thy spirit mine inspire! 
The mysteries of time and space, 
Exhausting reason’s power to trace ; 
Raise in my mind the solemn thought, 
“Man in the universe is nought. 


“On the sea shore, of sands a grain ; 
A single drop in ocean’s rain ; 

In space, a point we cannot see ; 

A moment in eternity. 


« Possessing no immortal soul, 
Except as part of nature’s whole ; 
“The race perpetual, but man’s breath, 
- Absorbed in nature’s life, at death.” 


Dismayed, I ask, “Can God intend, 
With this short life my life to end ? 
That I should seek, yct ever miss, 
The goal of knowledge, virtue, bliss ?” 


The wise, the good, of every age, 

Look for the brighter heritage ; 

Where life, begun in pain below, 

Shall onward to perfection flow. 

This instinct deep of human hearts 
God’s ever-living truth imparts ; 

This we may trust, and feel secure, 
Man, like his Maker, will endure. 

Exeter. Henry Norrincron. 


— 


BIRDS OF THE GUANO ISLANDS. 


A writer in the Wew York Times, in relating the 
story of his life on a Guano Island, thus speaks 
of the feathered population:—Among the chief 
objects of interest on Baker’s Island to a visitor are 
the birds, and they are well worthy of study. 
During the first night of my stay on this forlorn 
spot it seemed at times as if the house were 
besieged by innumerable tom-cats; then the 
tumult resembled the suppressed bleating of goats, 
and I heard noises as of bats grinding their teeth 
in rage; again it was the querulous cooing of doves; 
and soon the chorus was strengthened by unearthly 
screams, as of ghouls and demons in mortal agony. 
But on going forth into the darkness to learn the 
cause of this infernal serenade, all was apparently 
calm and serene, and the radiant constellation of 
the Southern Cross, with the neighbouring clouds 
of Magellan, looked me peacefully in the face, 
while from another quarter of the heavens the 
Pleiads shed their “sweet influence ” over the scene. 
The most quiet time of night with the birds is 
about daybreak, when they seem to subside into 
“catnaps,” preparatory to the labours of the day. 
By day many of the birds range on tireless wing, 
over leagues of ocean, in quest of fish. But still 
the number of those that remain about the island 
is so great as to defy computation, and as you pass 
through their haunts, in some places they rise in 
such clouds as actually to darken the air above you. 
The eggs of some of the birds are of fine quality, 
and are much esteemed by the Americans as well 
as the Hawaiians on the island. Those of a bird 
called the nu-e-ko are the most valued. This name 
is an imitative word, derived from the cry of this 
restless creature, and ig applied to it by the 
Hawaiians, who have quick intuitions in onomato- 
poetic matters, 

In regard to moral character, the birds of Baker’s 
Tsland may be divided into two classes—thoge which 
make an honest living, and those which are robbers. 
The gannet stands at the head of the respectable 
birds, and is a thrifty and honest citizen of the air. 
The representative of the thievish class is the frigate 
pelican, or man-of-war hawk (tachypetes aguitus). 
This bird has a dense plumage of gloomy black, a 
light, wiry body, that seems made for fleetness, and 
wings of even greater spread than the gannet’s. 
Its tail is deeply forked, its bill is long, sharp, and 
viciously hooked. Audubon regards the frigate- 
bird as superior, perhaps, in power of flight to any 
other. It never dives into the ocean after fish, but 
will sometimes catch them while they are leaping 
out of the water to escape pursuit. It is often con- 
tent to glut itself with the dead fish that float on 
the water, but it depends mostly for a subsistence 
upon robbing other birds. It is interesting to watch 
them thus occupied. As evening comes on these 
pirates may be seen lying in wait about the island 
for the return of the heavily-laden fishing birds. 
The smaller ones they easily overtake and compel 
them to disgorge their spoils; but to waylay and 
levy black mail upon those powerful galleons, the 
gannets, is an achievement requiring strategy and 
address. As the richly-laden gannet approaches 
the coast of his island home, he lifts himself to a 
great height, and steadily oars himself along with his 
mighty pinions, until he sees his native sands ex- 
tending in dazzling whiteness below. Now sloping 
downward in his flight, he descends with incredible 
velocity. In a moment more he will be safe with 
his affectionate mate who is awaiting his return to 
the nest. But all this time he is watched by the 
keen eye of the man-of-war hawk, who has stationed 
himself so as to intercept the gannet in his swift 
course. With the quickness of thought the hawk 
darts upon him, and, not daring to attack boldly in 
front, he plucks him by the tail and threatens to 
upset him, or he seizes him at the back of the neck 
and lashes him with his long wings. When the 
poor gannet, who cannot manceuvre so quickly as 
his opponent, finds himself pursued, he tries to buy 
his ransom by surrendering a portion of his fishy 
cargo, which the hawk, swooping down, catches 
before it has had time to reach the earth. If 
there is but one hawk this may be a sufficient toll, 
but if the unwieldy gannet is set upon by a number 
of these pirates he utters a cry of real terror and 
woe, and, rushing through the air with a sound like 
a rocket, in his rapid descent, he seeks to alight on 
the nearest point of land, well knowing that when 
once he has a footing on terra firma not even the 
man-of-war hawk dare come near him. The man- 
of-war hawk is provided about its neck and chest 
with a dilatable sack, of a blood red colour, which 
it seems to be able to inflate at pleasure. On calm 
days, about noon, when the trade wind lulls, giving 


place to a sea breeze that gently fans the torrid island, 
these light, feathery birds may sometimes be seen at 
an immense height balancing themselves for whole 
hours without apparent motion on their outstretched 
vans. Whether they are able to increase their 
specific levity by inflating their pouches with a gas 
lighter than the atmosphere, or whether they are 
sustained by the uprising column of heated air that 
comes in on all sides from the ocean, is a question I 
am unable to answer. While floating thus, this 
bird has its pouch puffed out about its neck, giving 
it the same appearance as though it had its throat 
muffled in red flannel. 
pd aes 


A LARGER HEART. 


“T will run the way of Thy commandments when 
Thou shalt enlarge my heart.”—Ps um cxix., 32, 
Onn time my soul, impatient, made request 

In fronds like these: “ Dear Lord, Thou knowest 

we 

How poor, how mean my service is at best— 

How narrow are the bounds wherein I dwell— 
How straitened is my life, how small my sphere 3 
All this, and more, doth to Thine eyes appear. 


“Then wilt Thou, Lord, increase my usefulness ? 
Sweep down the narrow boundaries of my life ? 
Or set me in a newer, larger place, 
Where I may share the service and the strife, 
The weariness as well? I ask not rest, 
But only room to do Thy high behest. 


“T count with saddened heart my passing days, 
So full of petty needs and petty gains— 

I long for one great work whereby to praise 
Thy name! one noble offering, scorning pains. 

Enlarge my life—make all its pathways broad— 

That so my eager soul may serve Thee, Lord!” 


Then, as I mused upon the sacred Word, 
Methought the answer came: “The fault lies not, 
Short-sighted worker, in the narrow road— 
Nor in the straitened life, nor humble lot — 
Not these the hinderances that fetter thee; 
Then ask not wider opportunity. 


“But ask a larger heart—thy greatest need— 
A heart enlarged and filled with faith and love. 
Seek but for this and thou shalt learn indeed 
How life below may bloom like life above ; 
And, with thy heart enlarged, no path can be 
A narrow or a barren path to thee.” 


Rebuked and penitent, I pondered long 
Upon the words the Psalmist breathed of old. 
Viewed by their light, I felt my prayer was wrong; 
Since then I only ask, by faith made bold, 
“Enlarge my heart, oh, Father! for I see 
at eine ae only thus, our steps draw near to 
Thee! 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


TuIs annual meeting of the Presbyterian and 
Unitarian ministers and congregations of Lancashire 
and Cheshire was held June 17th, in Cross-street 
Chapel, Manchester. Among those present were 
the Revs.J.Wright, B.A.(Bury), H.Green( Knutsford), 
A. Gordon, M.A., J. Cuckson, C. Beard Cicseiate 
J. Drummond, S. A. Steinthal, W. H. Herford, B.A., 
Brooke Herford, B. Walker, J. Harrop Manchester 
J. K. Smith (Newchurch), H. Fogg (Ormskirk), W. 
Oates (Birkenhead), George Fox (Park Lane), 
J. Fox (Heywood), J. Black (Stockport), W. C. 
Squier (Stand), A. Payne (Wilmslow), H. E. Dow- 
son, B.A. (Gee Cross), G. Beaumont (Gateacre 
R. J. Orr (Preston), R. L. Carpenter (Bridport), J. 
T. Whitehead (Ainsworth), A. Rushton (Hindley), 
B. Glover (Crewe), G. Ride (Chorley), J. S. Gilbert 
(Rivington), M. C. Frankland (Chowbent), J. 
Freeston and T. Carter (Rochdale), T. Holland 
(Southport), D. Berry (Mossley), J. Worthington 
and J. Entwisle (Bolton), F. Revitt (Mottram), J. 
W. Rodgers (Burnley), W. Probert (Walmeloy’? J. 
C. Lunn and D. Davis (Lancaster), R. C. bendy 
(Flowery Field), W. G. Cadman (Dob Lane); Dr. 
W. Fairbairn, Messrs. T. Avison, P. Eckersley, R. D. 
Darbishire, H. Rawson, C. 8. Grundy, John Grundy, 
Thomas Worthington, Samuel Greg, Robert Nichol- 
son, G. 8. Darbishire, R. M. Shipman, F. Craven, 
E, Shawcross, Richard Aspden, J. Brooks, — Mar- 
shall, G. Taylor, H. Grundy, J. Dendy, B.A., C. J. 
Herford, — Peacock. 

The proceedings of the Assembly began with a 
service at eleven o’clock, led by the Kev. A. Gordon, 
the Rev. C. W. Robberds preaching from John 
xviii., 38, “ Pilate saith unto him, what is truth ?” 

THE BUSINESS MEETING 
was held, after an interval, at one o’clock, when 
the Secretary (Rev. J. Wright) rose and explained 
that the Rev. Wm. Gaskell was too ill to take his 
accustomed place as chairman. ‘the meeting 
thereupon called the Rev. Dr. Beard to the chair. : 

‘The roll of ministers and delegates having been 
read, and the congregation at Kendal and their 
minister, and also the Rey. Benjamin Walker, now 
appointed permanent minister at Rochdale-road, 
having been added to the roll, 

The Cuairman opened the further proceedings 
by expressing his regret for the absence of Mr. 
Gaskell, with whom for forty years he had worked, 
and for whom he had the greatest esteem and love. 

After the minutes of the last meeting had been 
read and confirmed, he announced the ministerial 
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changes of the year: the Rev. W. Oates had] 
removed from Derby to Birkenhead, the Rey. J. 
Macdonald had settled at Nantwich, R. H. Cotton 
at Padiham, and B. Walker at the Rochdale-road 
Mission. He also alluded with very deep feeling to the 
death of the Rev. J. J. Tayler, late Principal of the | 
Manchester New College, who had been a beloved 
friend of his, and a co-operator with him in Man- 
chester for many years. 

‘the Rev. C, BEARD proposed a resolution to the 
effect that the Provincial Assembly had heard with 
the deepest regret of the death of the Rey. J. J. 
Tayler, and they desired to express their high 
admiration of Mr. Tayler’s long and varied services 
in the cause of Christian truth, liberty, and charity 
—as an author, minister of religion, and theologian 
—and their deep personal sorrow for the loss of a 
friend whom they loved not less than they revered. 
It was With great diffidence that he rose to speak 
of Mr. Tayler in the presence of fathers in the 
ministry who had been much longer and more 
intimately associated with him, and yet ho rose 
because of the gratitude and love which he felt for 
him and which would not be satisfied without he 
did so, He scarcely knew which side of Mr. 
Tayler’s character to approach, whether that of his 
thirty years’ ministry in Manchester, or his fifty 
years’ connection with Manchester New College in 
a spirit ripening and deepening in faithfulness to it 
to the last, or his history in association with the 
free Catholic literature of his time. But of one 
thing he was sure, that on whatever side of his 
‘character they looked they could not help feeling 
how great had been their loss. While his learning 
was wide and his knowledge exact, his sympathies 
were with all even the simplest, forms of religious 
life. His learning never made him dry—never 
removed him from the springs of emotion. He 
was a great scholar, and at the same time a true 
religious prophet—imbued with a faith of the 
deepest kind; and he, for one, could not believe 
a church to be alien to Christianity that could pro- 
duce so fine a life. (Hear, hear.) The sense of 
loss was brought more painfully to his mind by 
the approach of the College examinations. For 
many years he had been accustomed to meet Mr. 
Tayler there, but this year he looked forward to 
them with a heavy heart, for he feared he should 
have to go up without the company of their 
president, Mr. Gaskell, and he should miss Mr. 
‘Yayler’s kind welcome. If, however, they felt as 
he did that it is but a blank look out as they cast 
about in vain for others to take the places of those 
who thus one by one dropped from our ranks, yet 
he felt assured that God would never suffer His truth 
to fail, and that He would raise up other servants 
to bear testimony to it, it might be nobler than 
ourselves. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Epwarp SHAwcRoss seconded the motion 
as one who had been associated with Mr. Tayler 
during his ministry at Upper Brook-street. 

The Rev. Grorcr Braumonr was then elected 
“supporter ”—to conduct the service next year, 
when the Rey. A. Gordon will be the preacher— 
and the next Assembly was appointed to be at 
Gee Cross. The officers for the next year, on the 
motion of the Rev. J. DRummonp, were also ap- 
pointed, after which 

Mr. R. D. Darpisuire read a report from the 
Sub-Committee, to whom, last year, Mr. Darbi- 
shire’s propositions had been referred. The reso- 
lution appointing them in 1868 was as follows : 

“That the following gentlemen, namely, the President, 
the Secretary, and the Revs. J. R. Beard, D.D , C. Beard, 
B.A., James Drummond, B.A., B. Herford, J. Page Hoppe, 
and 8, A. Steinthal, with Messrs, W. J. Lamport, R. M. 
Shipman, and R. D. Darbishire (Convener), with power 
to add to their number, be requested, as a Committee of 
the Assembly, to consider the propositions and report, 
with especial regard to the advantage of a satisfactory 
declaration of the objects and constitution of the Assem- 
bly; and to prepare such resolutions on the matter for 
the consideration of the Assembly of 1869, as they may 
think fit; with power to circulate a report and recom- 
mendations before that Meeting.” 

The Committee now reported : 

“The Committee feeling that protracted discussions of 
mestions as to the objects and constitution of the 
Testa bly such as have for several years past occupied 
successive meetings, tend to the postponement of more 
interesting matters, and even to promoting a certain 
disaffection towards the Assembly, reports unanimously 
in favour of some satisfactory declaration on these 
subjects.” ; 

After careful consideration, the Committee has pre- 

ared the following Declaration for the consideration of 
the Assembly of 1869, and recommends its adoption :— 

PROPOSED DECLARATION. 

I, The name of the Assembly shall be “ The Provincial 
Assembly: an Annual Meeting of Ministers and Con- 
gregations of Lancashire and Cheshire.” 

Il. The objects of the Assembly are—(a) The assem- 
bling, under the solemn sanctions of a religious service 
and a special discourse from a selected preacher, of 
such ministers and members of congregations from all 
parts of the province as may choose to attend ; for (2) free 
conference on questions of general interest, or the theo 
of special agencies; and (c) the friendly intercourse which 

springs out cf such assembling, repeated year after year. 

III. As the Organisation of the Assembly, there shall 
be annually appointed a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer, and also a Committee, consisting of these 
officers,and Five Ministers and Five Laymen. The Com- 
mittee shall keep the roll of ministers and congregations; 
shall fix the time and place of its meetings; and, 
genera'ly, shall make all needful arrangements for the 
holding and course of the same. Ministers or con- 
gregations shall be added to the roll on application to, 
and by a vote at any Assembly. Every person present, 


being a minister or member of a congregati hi ] 
shall be at liberty to vote, maples | 


IV. For the purpose of maintaining the interest of the 
congregations, and securing the attendance of members 
from as many of tlem as may be possible at successive 
Assemblies, the Secretary of the Assembly shall regularly 
issue to the ministers, and to the officers of each congre- 
gation and to such laymen as may intimate their desire 
to receive the circulers, at least three weeks before the day 
fixed for the Assembly for the year, notice of time and 
place of meetingand ot the order and nature of the matters 
to be brought forward. 


The Committee is of opinion that, for the full develop- 

mentof the various opportunities afforded by the Assembly 
Gathering, several modifications of the course of the 
business of its meetings might advantageously be intro- 
duced, especially with regard to the form aud conduct of 
the religious service, and the regular provision and 
discussion of subjects of general interest; but it considers 
that these points had better be reserved for discussion 
and suggestion at the hands of a future committee. 
Mr. Darbishire said the Committee had carefully 
gone through those subjects, and had drawn up 
the declaration with great minuteness and after 
full consideration. The chief points were, as 
would be perceived, the change in the name of the 
Association, omitting the phrase “ Presbyterian 
and Unitarian ;” the declaration on the object of 
the Assembly—for the purpose of meeting for 
worship, for conference, and for intercourse; and, 
the substitution of the right of every member of a 
congregation which was on the roll to vote, instead 
of the present system of delegate voting. 

The CHAIRMAN said, as representing Mr. Gaskell, 
it was his duty to propose the adoption of the 
report which had just been read. He was par- 
ticular in his statement, because although his name 
was on the list of the committee, and although he 
had attended, he did not positively approve of this 
change. In order that the meeting might see its 
bearings, he might mention that the point of 
difference between them, as at present constituted, 
and as they would be constituted if the report 
should be adopted, was work. Some years ago Mr. 
Gaskell, himself, and some others, had taken great 
pains to give to that Assembly benevolent work. 
‘Their proposed plans were adopted only in part, 
but they had called into existence some societies 
which had been very efficient in the great work of 
promoting the Gospel as they understood it. The 
East Lancashire Unitarian Mission, the Manchester 
District Association, the East Cheshire Association, 
and the Mission Society in Liverpool, had done and 
were doing good work. Those four societies were 
connected with the Assembly, as children with a 
parent, and made their reports partly through the 
Assembly. ‘he connection of the Assembly, how- 
ever, with work, was not immediate. They had 
again and again tried to institute instrumentalities 
proceeding from and immediately answerable to 
the Assembly. Some of them, of whom he con- 
fessed himself to be one, would rather develope 
the element of work in the hands of the Assembly. 
Others, like his friend Mr. Darbishire, would rather 
eliminate that element. He might be asked why, 
being a member of the committee, he appeared as 
a consenting party to the recommendation. Fora 
series of years they had had meetings on those 
occasions, the general tenor of which, at any rate 
very much in their tenor, had given him very great 
pain. He did not think that a religious influence 
of a proper character had been exercised at those 
meetings; and on that ground, and in the hope 
that the element of dispute and disagreement 
might be eliminated, he acquiesced in the proposed 
arrangement. He now proposed the adoption of 
the report which had been read. 


The Rey. S. A. SrrintHar seconded the adoption 
of the report, and with regard to the change in the 
name of the Assembly, said he would remind them 
that was not the first time they had altered their de- 
signation. The Assembly was once known as the 
Provincial Assembly of Presbyterian Divines; and 
when in the lapse of time certain other congrega- 
tions were established definitely holding Unitarian 
opinions, it was considered proper to admit them 
to all the advantages which the Assembly could 
offer. But at present they had noticed that a change 
was coming over the whole constitution of the reli- 
gious world; and the committee believed that it 
would be to the advantage of all if the Assembly 
were to be so far an open one as to admit into its 
membership not only those holding certain definite 
views with which the members of the Assembly 
agreed, but also any churches that desired to co- 
operate with them. The alteration in the name 
was, therefore, proposed in order that churches of a 
similar character to their own might be freely ad- 
mitted to membership. Then, as to the second 
point, the change of object of the Assembly, he 
differed somewhat from the Chairman’s remarks. 
He did not believe that a varying Assembly like the 
present, one in which they did not from year to 
year see the same faces, was a fit and proper asso- 
ciation to carry out definite works. Yet he believed 
that they had a high and holy work to do in that 
Assembly. ‘They could come together year after 
year to refresh their spirits by communion one with 
another, by dwelling on those sacred truths that 
formed the foundation of their spiritual life, and 
inspiring one another with renewed zeal and earnest- 
ness in the advance of truth; that was where the 
work of the Assembly really lay. He was secretary 
to the missionary branch of the Provincial Assembly, 
and if any person could speak as to the inefficiency 
of that missionary branch, he could do so, for he 
knew how utterly impossible it was for them to do 
any work from that Assembly. There were matters 


of detail connected with the leading features of the 
proposed plan which it would be impossible fully 
to discuss in an assembly of that kind, and, there- 
fore, if it should be adopted, a committee would 
be appointed for the purpose of carrying out the 
details. 

The Rev. J. S, GirperT objected to the vague- 
ness of the title proposed. He admired catholicity, 
but thought the idea of admitting others than 
Unitarians was Utopian. 

The Rey. B. HeERForD moved as an amendment 
to the first section of the declaration in the report : 
That the name of the Assembly should be 
“The Provincial Assembly of Lancashire and 
Cheshire ;” but that this name should be followed 
in all public and official documents by the words 
“established by the English Presbyterians under 
Act of Parliament, A.D. 1646; altered into an 
assembly of Presbyterians and Unitarians in 183—; 
and opened to all ministers and congregations in 
the province in 1869.” He felt the desirableness of 
keeping the short public name, as suggested by the 
committee, free from any sectarian meaning; but 
he thought the name should, when they put it forth 
to the world, be accompanied by a few words 
which would sufficiently connect the Assembly 
with the past, explain its historical position, and 
show that the words which had heretofore been 
associated with it as a sectarian denomination, had 
not been left out from any shame of Unitarianism, 
but simply in a spirit of catholicity. 

The Rev. S. A. SternrHaL and Mr, DarBIsHIRE 
said they were willing to accept Mr, Herford’s 
proposal as an integral part of the report. 

Mr. JoHN Drnpy objected to their cutting off all 
the historical parts of the name of the Association. 

Mr. Joun Grunpy said he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the report before coming to the 
meeting, but having now heard it read he did not 
feel satisfied that it should pass. He had heard no 
reason to recommend the change of name. If he 
understood it properly it now represented what 
they were—an Assembly of Unitarian and Presby- 
terian ministers and congregations, and until they 
heard that somebody was knocking at the door and 
desirous of coming in, he should be much inclined 
to retain the name which correctly described them. 
He trusted he was second to no man in that 
meeting in true catholicity of spirit, and he should 
be delighted to see an assembly of Christian 
ministers of various denominations, attended by 
their congregations, in Cross-street Chapel’ 
(“ Hear, hear,’ and great laughter.) But why 
hanker after a thing you cannot have? (Hear, 
hear.) We are separated from the rest of the 
Christian community by broad and known lines, 
and though you may attempt it, you will never get 
rid of the name which describes you. You are 
Unitarians—(hear, hear)—and Unitarians you must 
be called—(hear, hear)—and Unitarian I delight to 
be called. If those who brought forward this 
report could show that by their name they had 
excluded any one congregation, however humble in 
rank, he for one should be content to make some 
alteration by which the sensitive church should be 
brought in ; but to alter their name for the purpose 
of inviting others who would not come, appeared 
to him to be idle and foolish. He could appreciate 
the spirit of the Chairman in moving the report, 
but he could not disguise the fact that they were 
asking the Assembly to get rid of work. They had 
had a missionary branch which had fallen still- 
born—but if the laymen had co-operated he was 
sure it would not have done so. Then the report 
shelved the delegate system. He objected to the 
proposition giving every member present at the 
Assembly the right to vote. Under such a rule, a 
single congregation might outvote an Assembly. 
He thought they ought to enter into their work 
with a greater spirit of self-sacrifice, and get rid of 
the wretched discussion about the name. At the 


proper time he should be prepared to move that , 


the third proposition be disallowed. 

The Rev. A. Gordon, M.A., also objected to the 
proposals, the wording of which he criticised. He 
moved “that the report be referred back to the 
committee, with an instruction to them to issue a 
statement of the existing constitution of the 
Assembly, adding such alterations and suggestions 
as may seem desirable; this statement to be 
presented at the next meeting of the Assembly.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. W. MARSHALL. 

The Rev. Cuartrs BrarpD explained at some 
length the grounds of the committee’s proposition! 
He was sorry to hear this old worn out ery about 
being ashamed of the Unitarian name. The real 
objection was not that anybody thought he was 
ashamed of it, but that somebody outside might say 
he and those with whom he was acting were, 
They ought not to be prevented by such con- 
siderations from taking the right course. If it was 
right to open their doors at all, it was not right to 
wait till those outside were actually knocking at 
their doors for admission. ) 
system he urged that it was a failure and must be. 
They had no synodical powers, and there wad 20 
real attempt made to send gentlemen there as 
representatives, but people were appointed because 


Assembly were units, and jealously g e 
individual rights. Nothing could be done 
the congregations; how, then, could work 
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by the central association, which had no power over | we were determined to be true to our freedom, | 
The adoption of the | for our position as the advocates of free religious 


the affiliated congregations ? 


proposed declaration would do away with a sham, | thought was that from which at once the claims of 


would get rid of much unnecessary formal business, 
and would do something to form the opinion of 
the body at large. 

JouN Harwoon, Esq., objected to the remarks of 
Mr. Beard on the delegate system. He approved 
of the delegate plan as a means of adding to the 
number of persons attending the Assembly. 

Tuomas Avison, Esq., having known the 
meetings before and after the adoption of the 
delegate system, spoke strongly in favour of it. 
He believed nine-tenths of the delegates present 
were in favour of it. Its abolition would be 
damaging to the Assembly. 

R. M. Suipman, Esq., strongly opposed the 
delegate system. 

The Rey. J. WricHT read a return showing that 
during the last five years there had been 60 con- 
gregations on the roll of the Assembly. The average 
number of those which appointed delegates was 
36; the average number from which delegates at- 
tended was 28; average numbers of delegates 
present was 51, and the average number of min- 
isters present was 50. It would be seen, therefore, 
that delegates had been present from less than half 
the congregations and that the number of ministers 
had been within one of the number of delegates. 
At the present meeting there were 46 delegates, 
who represented 27 congregations, and there were 
46 ministers present. 

A vote was then taken on Mr. Gordon’s amend- 
ment referring the report back to the committee, 
and it was carried by 55 to 36. 

After some other desultory discussion, the Prrs- 
mwENT ruled that the Assembly had agreed to send 
back the proposed declaration to the committee— 
the committee already existing, who had, however, 
power to add to their number. 

The Rev, 8. A. STEINTHAL, as secretary to the 
Missionary Branch, said during the year no applica- 
tions of any kind had been made to the committee, 
and, therefore, they had made no report. The 
balance in hand at the date of the last report was 
£193, and the amount received since had increased 
it to £255. There had been no expenditure, and 
since the balance sheet had been made out he had 
received £30 more, which brought the amount in 
hand up to £285. 

On the motion of the Rev. Brooxr Hzrrorp, it 
was referred to the committee of the missionary 
branch to consider and report as to what should be 
done with the money. 

The Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL, moved the adoption 
of a petition in favour of the stoppage of the sale 
of intoxicating drinks on a Sunday, which was 
carried by a large majority on a show of hands. 

THE DINNER 
took place a little after four o’clock, when about 250 
persons assembled at the Memorial Hall. 

Rk. D. Darsisuine, Esq., presided, and after 
expressing his regret at the absence of Mr. Gaskell, 
and giving a layman’s tribute to the deep worth of 
the late Rev. J. J. Tayler, spoke of what the 
Assembly might be if it were faithful to its tradi- 
tions. He concluded by proposing the health of 
the Queen. 

Mr. JoHN Denpy spoke to the sentiment of Civil 
and Religious Liberty. The sentiment was no new 
one tous. It was a necessity of our existence. He 
believed this was the only meeting where there could 
be such freedom as we enjoyed. In France such a 
meeting would be absurd, in Russiaimpossible. He 
sympathised with the Chairman’s remarks; he ex- 
pressed his conviction that all civil liberty was 
founded upon religious liberty. This thought alone 
reconciled him to the present condition of the reli- 
gious world. The Catholics were rousing themselves 
and marvellously extending their influence. On the 
other hand, there was a widespread latitudinarian- 
ism, which swept away all religious faith by a denial 
of man’s capacity of understanding God. Liberty, 
especially religious, was notlicence. To all degrees 
of. credal infallibility liberty must oppose itself ; but 
it must be the first condition of liberty to believe 
in God. The liberal school of theology said, Be free. 
The greatest misrepresentation of God was to say 
He would beangry if truth were thoroughly searched 
into. What God wanted of His children was that 
they should be true. We should remember to-day 
that thirty Puritans drove back Lord Derby and 
his men at Salford Bridge in the olden time by a 
psalm. He wished that we had a more psalm- 
singing spirit now and went forth to fight our Earl 
of Derby, to gain freedom for the Irish Church, and 

rchance for that of the English Church as well. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. Epwarp SHAwcross proposed the health of 
the preacher and supporter of the day. 

The Rev. C. W. Ropperps acknowledged the 
compliment paid to him, and hoped he might con- 
sider their welcome to him as an indication of their 
sympathy with the principle he laid down, that 
tauth on the highest subjects was to be obtained, 
and that it was our duty to be loyal to our con- 
victions. It was of importance that men should 
realise the greatness of a life devoted to truth, to 
something more than the acquisition of wealth, or 
the pursuit of pleasure. There were grounds for 
fearing that with many the feeling that there was 
an uncertainty in religious knowledge was leadin 
them to a worldly external life. He hope 


an authoritative church on the one hand, and the 
assaults of an irreligious materialism on the other, 
could be most successfully withstood. 

The Rev. A. Gornon, M.A., rose to thank the 
Assembly for their reception of his services. The 
Chairman had offered him atext, “The Progress of 
Religious Thought.” He often wished they heard 
more of the progress of religious work. (Hear, 
hear.) These festive meetings were not the placed 
to discuss such plans, but he hoped after we had 
worn out the old debates about names, constitu- 
tions, and the like childish matters, we should 
begin to talk about the progress of work. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Cuartus Brarp, B.A., spoke to the 
toast of the “ Provincial Assembly,” and observed 
that as to the matter of these childish disputes 
about names and so forth, he must recall Mr. 
Gordon’s recollection to the fact that if it had not 
been for his own amendment they would have worn 
it out in the morning. (Laughter.) The Assembly 
represented their Churches. It had two faces, one 
which turned to the past and one which turned to 
the future. We were born into a Church as into a 
family; and a man’s ecclesiastical ancestry was 
therefore of importance. Noble links only should 
unite our religious past with our future. The 
Provincial Assembly was such a link. The religious 
history of the Assembly could not compare with 
that of Roman Catholicism, nor with that of 
the Church of England; but we could claim that 
we were descended honcur.bly from the fathers 
of the Reformation, who lett their position to be 
true to their principles; and there were many 
obscure heroes besides these who had been true to 
their convictions, and whose lives had not been 
stained by cruelty or tyranny, to whom we were 
related. What was the position of our ministers 
to-day? There were three sorts of ministers 
—first, those who were struggling frantically 
against the spirit of the age; second, those who 
tried to put themselves in relation with the spirit 
of the age, yet who shut their eyes to dangers, 
and tried to put new wine into old bottles; third, 
those, not many, who believed that the path 
of truth was ever upwards, and that safety was in 
the constant development of religious truth, side 
by side with scientific research. We belonged to 
that third position, A friend of his, a member of 
the Church, had said that Church clergymen were 
twenty-five years behind the age. They opposed 
every measure for progress, but they always came 
round at last. He was proud toremember, however, 
that Unitarian ministers had not been in that 
sorry position of having to “come round at 
last.” Every movement of the last forty years 
had been in the direction of our principle, or 
our views. We were all free traders, and reformers. 
We were all in favour of the freedom of the Irish 
Church. People talked of the Unitarian con- 
troversy having died out; but the fact was the 
time had come when we had to fight our battles 
over again ; only we found our opponents agreeing 
with us at many points that were once in con- 
troversy. It had been said some men are better 
than their principles; the highest praise we could 
take was that our principles are better than we 
are. (Cheers.) 

JoHN GrRuNDY, Esq., spoke upon missionary 
associations. The Missionary branch of the 
Assembly was dead, it was said, but of no par- 
ticular disease. But had not the successful meetings 
of the Assembly been owing to the missionary 
spirit infused among us many years ago? He 
hoped there might be some scheme laid down for 
the Assembly by which there might be times of 
serene contemplation, without the ignoring of work, 
and he would plead for a more devoted support to 
the missionary associations of the province. It 
was the dream of his youth, and still the hope of 
his manhood, that in every populous town of the 
province there should be heard in a Unitarian 
chapel a Unitarian minister preaching our truths. 
He did not believe any of them were afraid of the 
Unitarian name, and he could appreciate the 
delicacy of those who wished to remove it in the 
background for the sake of others. But he saw no 
need of this, and if there were any effort made 
with us he would like to see it under the name b 
which we had suffered so much. He would as 
for help for the missionary associations. This 
Memorial Hall would not have been built but for 
the laymen feeling that there was an opportunity 
of combining past traditions with a present 
practical work. He referred to the Home Mis- 
sionary Board as having sent forth fifty preachers 
of Christ’s Gospel. And if the missionary spirit 
were not fostered, our church life must become 
withered, Look at the Presbyterian chapels 
throughout the land—where the missionary spirit 
has been active they have prospered, where not, 
they had declined and become dry heaps of dead 
bones. That they could not deny. He had great 
respect for our Presbyterian forefathers; but 
modern Unitarianism alone had made our churches 
what they were. Were the results satisfactory ? 


In some degree, yes; but much remained to be. 


done. No new Unitarian congregation had failed 
where the proper conditions of success had been 
spied. Where those conditions had been pro- 
vided there had Unitarian churches been founded 
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on a satisfactory basis—real churches, not lecture 
halls for breaking down old beliefs merely, but 
places for the development of the religious life, 
As a Unitarian, he was not content with the extent 
of our church influence, or the money spent on 
missionary objects. Ifthey wished to keep their 
young people amongst them, they should enlarge 
the boundaries of their churches. Referring to the 
matter of ministers’ salaries, and eulogising Mr. 
Shipman for his efforts to increase them, he said 
these must be raised by making ministers a com- 
modity the people required. They should be more 
liberal, too, in their gifts to the missionary asso- 
ciations, and there would be greater life in the 
churches, an outpouring of the spirit. He advo- 
cated the scheme of a local chapel building society, 
for the more speedy erection of suitable chapels, 
for it was painful to see the weeks and months it 
sometimes took to raise £500. We were not poor. : 
Go into the House of Commons, and there you 
would find the Unitarians better represented, 
than the Roman Catholics, the Jews, the 
Baptists, or the Independents. The same 
thing might be noted if they were to watch the 
bench of magistrates—the Unitarians there were 
not of the pauper class. Great results could 
be realised if the means were provided, if our 
greatest preachers were sent out to proclaim 
our truths to men where now they were not 
heard. So longas we believed in our convictions 
we should try to extend them as the means of 
making not merely disbelieversin the Trinity, but the 
best of men and women. Would to God that we 
had more such men as was the late Robert Hey- 
wood—(hear, hear)—who was never absent when 
the call of duty summoned him, With the heart 
of a youth he sympathised with every effort made 
to plant a Unitarian congregation in =n, part of 
the country. His was a liberal hand with a 
youthful heart, and his example should stimulate 
all of us. (Loud applause.) 

Dr. Marcus addressed the meeting on unsectarian, 
education. 

The Rey. J. Wricut, B.A., proposed the health 
of the Cross-street congregation and their ministers, 
and the thanks of the meeting for their hospitality. 

Dr. FarrBarrn acknowledged the toast on behalf 
of the congregation, and said that he had now been 
a worshipper at Cross-street Chapel for 55 years. 

The Rey. G. H. Weis, M.A., proposed the 
thanks of the meeting to the Chairman. 

The proposition was carried with acclamation, to 
which the CHatrman briefly responded.—Ihe 
Assembly then separated. 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


Tux annual examinations of this institution were 
held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, 
at University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 
Among those present at some part or other of the 
proceedings were Samuel Robinson, Esq., Presi- 
dent; Rev. James Martineau and Russel Martineau, 
Esq., M.A. Professors; Revs. John Kenrick, M.A,, 
and William Gaskell, M.A. Visitors: Thomas 
Ashton, Esq., Treasurer; R. D. Darbishire, Esq., 
B.A., and Kev. C. Beard, B.A., Secretaries; the 
Lord Mayor; the Revs. ‘I’, Madge, Dr. Sadler, H. 
Terson, Moncure D. Conway, k. A. Armstrong, 
B.A., T. L. Marshall, P. H. Wicksteed, B.A., H. 
Solly, S. A. Steinthal, A. Lunn, T. Hunter, R. 
Shaen, M.A., and Joseph Heywood; Messrs. 
Samuel Sharpe, Mark Philips, Joseph Lupton, W. 
J. Lamport, Robert Philips, W. A. Case, E. Enfield, 
W. Shaen, M.A., W. D. Jeremy, Dr. Longstaff, J. T 
Preston, and Richard Aspden, Assistant Secretary. 
Yhe following was the course in which the 
various examinations, &c., were taken : 
MONDAY 
Hebrew (Junior) 
Undergraduate Greek (Senior) 
Evidences of Natural Religion 
Old Testament 
Undergraduate Latin (Senior) 
Introduction to the Johannine Writings 
Sermon (Mr. J, 0, Odgers) 
TUESDAY. 
Hebrew (middle) 
Senior Latin 
Ecclesiastical History (1st, 2d, and 3rd Centuries) 
Interpretation of the New Testament 
Undergraduate Greek (Junior) 
Sermon (Mr, P. M. Higginson) 
WEDNESDAY, 
Senior Greek 
History of Doctrine 
Undergraduate Latin (Junior) 
Ecclesiastical History (4th and 5th Century) 
Hebrew (Senior) 
Sermon (Mr. F. H, Jones) 
Visitor’s Address 

The examination on the whole was of a satis- 
factory character; but a feeling of sadness was 
thrown over the proceedings by the removal of the 
honoured and beloved Principal, Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
and the sudden death of the Rey. R. B. Aspland, 
who for many years most ably filled the office of . 
secretary to the college, and had been latterly one 
of its vice-presidents. Mr. W. A. Case kindly took 
the examination of Mr. Tayler’s classes in Latin. 

At the close of the proceedings, a number of 
other gentlemen, and of ladies, were present, when. 
the Rev. Wm. Gaskell, as one of the visitors, de- 
livered the address to the students. After referri 
in feeling terms to the loss which the college ha 
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sustained by the removal of Mr. Aspland and Mr. 
Tayler, he drew the attention of the students to 
various points in the life and character of their late 
Principal, which had made his course so useful and 
honoured, and exhorted them from his example to 
set their aims high, and prepare themselves to make 
their mark in the world, and aspire to a share in 
influencing its destinies for good. 
= = BELA. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


The address of the Rev. Brooke Herford is changed 
from Kersal-terrace to 6, Arthur’s-terrace, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, N.W. 


BIRMINGHAM: LAWRENCE-STREET CHAPEL.—Tho 
annual congregational excursion took place on 
Monday. this year Dudley was chosen. The 
party numbered nearly 300. Tea was well served 
in Baylies’s School, the use of which was given 
by the trustees. The castle grounds, the ruins, 
and the caverns were, as on former occasions, 
the great source of pleasure. The friends returned 
to Lawrence-street a little before nine. 

GLascow: PRESENTATION TO THE Rrv, HENRY 
W. Crosskry.—Last Monday evening the members 
of the geological class of the Glasgow Mechanics’ 
Institution held a farewell meeting with the Rev. 
Mr. Crosskey, who has conducted the class with 
singular success for some time past, and who is 
leaving Glasgow for Birmingham. Mr. A. M‘Master 
presided. About sixty ladies and gentlemen sat 
down to tea; after which the Chairman briefly 
addressed the meeting, and called upon Mr. Nelson, 
who presented Mr. Crosskey, in the name of the 
class, with a handsome marble dining-room clock, 
with a suitable inscription. Mr. Crosskey having 

.replied, the meeting was addressed by Dr. Moffat, 
Professor John Young, and other members of the 
Council of the Glasgow Geological Society. 

Kincswoop.—The meeting of Protestant Dissent- 
ing Ministers of Warwickshire and the neighbouring 
counties was held at Kingswood on ‘Tuesday, the 
15th inst. The service in the chapel, at 11 380, was 
introduced by the Rev. H. M‘Kean, of Oldbury, and 
a sermon was preached by the Kev. B. Wright, of 
Birmingham, from 2 Cor. ix., 15. Ministers were 
present from the following places: Birmingham, 
the Revs. S. Bache, C. Clarke, E. Myers, J. Wilson, 
and B, Wright; Oldbury, the Rev. H. M‘Kean; 
Tamworth, the Rev. J. Dean; Coseley, the Rev. H. 
Eachus; Dudley, the Rev. M. Gibson; Evesham, 
the Rey. J. Gordon; Stourbridge, the Rev. D, Ma- 
ginnis; Cradley, the Rev. W. Cochrane; Belper, 
the Rey. Rees L. Lloyd; and Kingswood, the Kev. 
J. Birks. The ministers and several lay friends 
were afterwards entertained at dinner by Mr. 
Councillor Baldwin. 

Nottincuam: Tus Ry. J. J. Tayrer.—At a 
meoting of the committee of the North Midland 
Presbyterian and Unitarian Association, held in the 
High Pavement Vestry, Nottingham, on June 16th, 
1869, it was resolved, “ That the committee of this 
association, meeting—for the first time since the 
death of the Rev. John James Tayler, B.A.—on 
the spot with which his family has been connected 
for nearly 70 years, desires to record its deep and 
sorrowful sense of the great loss which the cause 
of liberal Christianity has sustained in the removal 
of one who, for almost half a century, has enriched 
our churches by the fruits of his scholarly research, 
elevated thought, and clear spiritual insight; and 
who, by his wise and faithful elucidation of the 
Gospel, and by the saintly graces of a beautiful and 
noble life, has shown forth in many ways the 
Christian aspects of faith and duty.” 

Papruam.— The school sermons were preached on 
Sunday, the 20th inst. The collection amounted to 
the large sum of £63. 6s. 23d. 

Srocxrort.—The annual sermons, on behalf of 
the church funds, were preached in the Unitarian 
Church, St. Peter’s-gate, on Sunday last, by the 
Rev. Joseph Freeston, of Rochdale. The collection 
amounted to £36. 14s. 63d. 

Tur ReMONSTRANT Synop oF UxstTEer.—At a 
-session of this body on Thursday week the following 
-resolution was agreed to, with only three dissen- 
tients :—* That, whilst strongly objecting to certain 
clauses in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill which 
affect the interests of our religious body, we hereby 
record our approbation of the principle of religious 
equality on which it is founded, and our conviction 
that it is, on the whole, a statesmanlike measure, 
that it is the only one practicable in the present state 
of public opinion, and that it will tend to abate 
sectarian animosities at present unhappily dividing 
and distracting this country.” : 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


J, G.—The record of votes was not preserved after they 
had been taken. 


VINCIAL ASSEMBLY.—WHAT JS + 
ayers. TO BE DONE? . 
fo the Editors,—Before the interest excited at the 
last meeting is cooled or lost in the whirl of new 
subjects of thought and care, may I make one or 
two practical suggestions ? : 
J. That the Special Committee be summoned 
immediately, whilst the various matters raised in 


discuss'on are fresh in the memory. In former 
years (no doubt for reasons perfectly excusable), 
many months have been allowed to elapse, and the 
greater has been tho difficulty of securing a large 
attendance and an unabated zeal. 

II. that the Committee be greatly enlarged, so 
as to include representatives of all shades of 
thought, and especially of the younger members 
of our congregations, and the active men in the 
less affluent and outlying churches. 

IIJ. That laying aside for the moment the ques- 
tion of the designation of the Assembly, and other 
vexed points, as to which it is clear that opinion is 
not yet ripe for settlement, the Committee should 
direct its attention to matters immediately affecting 
practical operations, and try to satisfy the demand for 
work, by suggesting such plans as are at once 
practicable, and in harmony with the constitution 
of the meeting. 

IY. That the proceedings of the Assembly should 
be so far re-cast as to include—(qa) a religious ser- 
vice, as at present; (+) a luncheon, substantial but 
inexpensive, and occupying not more than an 
hour; (¢c) a general meeting, to read minutes and 
call the roll, and then to hear the President’s annual 
address; (d) to divide into two, three, or more 
sections, in which should be read short papers, and 
discussions held, as to the theory of special agencies, 
such as missions, church finance, Sunday-schools, 
&c.; (e) to close the proceedings with a soirée, the 
main object being social intercourse ; tea and other 
light refreshments would be provided, and the 
proceedings varied with music and occasional 
addresses; the terms of admission would exclude 
none, but admit a much increased number, 
especially of the younger and less wealthy mem- 
bers of our churches, 

This scheme implies, of course, the abandonment 
of the present dinner arrangements, which are a 
serious bar to numbers who would otherwise 
attend, are cumbrous and increasingly costly, are 
a heavy tax on the hospitality of our wealthy con- 
gregations, and oppose insuperable difficulties to 
the invitations which might otherwise be offered to 
the Assembly by congregations of more limited 
means. 

I respectfully but confidently suggest that this 
plan would be found perfectly practicable; would 
greatly extend the interest of the body in our 
venerable Assembly, which would thus “renew its 
youth,” put forth new shoots of usefulness and 
power, and attach to it many who have hitherto 
been strangers almost to its very name.—I am, 
yours respectfully, Harry Rawson. 

June 21st, 1869, 


———————Ee 


THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


To the Editors,—It may be useful to the members 
of the Assembly, as they have sent back for further 
consideration the scheme submitted to them for 
the future regulation of their proceedings, to have 
an opportunity for calmly considering the aspect 
the question bears in the mind of one who has 
been led by circumstances to give it considerable 
thought. 

An annual gathering of the ministers and mem- 
bers of a group of congregations may be held for 
either of two purposes : to inaugurate and maintain 
schemes for doing religious work, or to form a con- 
ference for the expression of opinion and the discus- 
sion of principles. he special Committee, whose re- 
port was presented at the recent meeting, considered 
that the Assembly should take the datter character, 
for the following reasons. 1. Because thus a 
greater benefit may accrue to those who are present ; 
they will go back to their respective work, enlight- 
ened, stimulated, spiritually refreshed. 2. Because 
the attempt to get practical business transacted at 
such a gathering is attended with difficulties which 
render it doubtful whether it can be thoroughly 
successful. 8. Because there are other societies in 
the Province—District Missions, Sunday-schoolk 
Association, Unions, &c., which actually do the 
work, while there is none that aims at a religious 
conference. 4. Because the history of the Assembly 
renders it undesirable to fix on it a theological 
character, such as is inseparable from a practical 
organisation. ; 

If the Assembly came to a conclusion to devote 
itself to earnest and thoughtful conference on 
religious questions, other points, on which there is 
a difference of opinion among the members, would 
easily be decided by a consideration of their bearing 
on the main purpose of the meeting. As it was at 
first a Trinitarian meeting, but was so free that it 
has allowed its members to become Unitarians, it 
would be seen to be possible to continue this free- 

dom, and not to call for a denominational name, 
since men of different theologies may usefully confer 
together, if they all possess and value individual 
freedom. As it would be for the expression of 
thought rather than the organisation of action, it 
would cease to be a matter of consequence who 
should have the privilege of voting. The desire 
which is, I believe, universal among us, to make it 
more useful would be fully gratified, and we should 
no more have to look back upon each successive 
meeting as another wasted opportunity.—Yours 


faithf 
trad _ Jonun Wricut, — 
Late Secretary of the Provincial Assembly. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE LECTIONARY IN 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

To the Editors,—In your “ Review” in last week’s 
Herald is brief notice of Mr. Harry Rawson’s 
article in the Theological Review on this subject. It 
is a subject of great importance and it is desirable 
there should be a free expression of opinion upon 
it. Mr. Rawson has shown most conclusively that 
it would be well to supplement the Scripture lesson 
with a selection from our most devotional literature, 
You admit the force of Mr. Rawson’s arguments 
but would not trust ministers to select from any 
other book than the Bible. But surely a minister 
who could not be trusted to select a passage to 
read to his people ought not to be trusted either 
to pray for or to preach to them. No doubt care 
and discretion would be required in making such 
selections, but there would not be much danger or 
difficulty if the minister would bear in mind that 
his great object should be to select those passages 
most likely to awaken pure thoughts and holy 
aspirations. 

Fortunately our country is rich im devotional 
literature. God is as good to His children now as 
ever He was. The people of no past age or nation 
have ever had greater cause for gratitude and faith 
than we have, and there is no need that areverence 
for the past should prevent a full appreciation and 
free use of the present. In making the addition 
suggested by Mr. Rawson no violence would be 
done to present custom. The Bible would still be 
the chief book used, only the passages read weuld 
be shorter and more select. I may say that I have 
sometimes, and I think with advantage to my 
people, read from the pulpit short passages out of 
such books as “Holy Thoughts,” “Suggestive 
Thoughts,” “Life Thoughts,” “ Beauties of Chan- 
ning,” “ Aids to Devotion,” and “Silent Pastor.” 

Ministers willing to give a calm consideration to 
this subject should correspond with each other and 
with Mr. Rawson, and perhaps a selection for each 
other’s use could be made of the most inspiring 
passages from our best authors, and thus something 
might possibly be done to make the reading portion 
of public worship more interesting, instructive, and 
devotional. —I am, &c., J. FrEuston. 

Rochdale, June 22nd, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Heap Bridge.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, 
annual sermon by the Rev. I. E. Poynting. j 

Liverpool: Horr-stTREET GIRL’ ScHooL.—On Thurs- 
day, quarterly sale of work. 


Manchester: Srranckways Free COnvuron.—On 
Sunday evening next, lecture by Rev. Brooke Herford, 
on “The English Presbyterians and their True 
Descendants.” 

Monton,—On Sunday, morning and afternoon, school — 
sermons by the Rev. John Wright. ‘ 

Worwich: East ANGLIAN CHRISTIAN Unton—On 
Wednesday and Thursday, annual meeting. 

Walmsley.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school 
sermons by the Rev. J. Worthington, 


7 
Marriages, 
BROUGHTON—FLITCROFT.—On the 23rd inst., at Bank- 
street Chapel, Bolton, by the Rev.. Jeffery Worthington, — 
Mr. James Broughton to Esther, daughter of Mr. James — 
Flitcroft, all of Bolton. ; 
JACKSON—SMOUT.—On the 22nd inst., at the Free Christian 
Mocking Lower Fazeley-street, Birmingham by Mr. ° 
G. R. Twinn), Reuben Richard Jackson to th J. 
Smout, both of Birmingham. ‘ 
MDONGUGH—HARGRKEAVE.—On the 24th inst., at St. 
Patrick’s Church, by the Very Rev. Canon Cant: . John 
be eed ON bets Pervegrea Eccles Old-road, to. 
second daughter of the la corge Hargreave, Bsq., o! 
Temple Cottage, Cheetham. No cards. : cna 
PEATFIELD—WALKER,.—On the 19th inst.,at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Stand, by the Rey. W. C. Squier, Mr. Thomas Peat- 
Delt Whitefield, to Miss Sarah Elizabeth Walker, of — 
adcliffe. ; 
REVITT—PEACE.—On the 16th inst., at the Done Chapel, 
Sheffield, by the Rev. H. Hill, of Stannington, Walter 
Greaves Revitt to Miss Hannah Peace, , 


BDeuths: 


DRESS¥R.—On the 23rd inst., aged 27, the Rev. J.N. Dresser, — 
minister of the Unitarian Chapel, Newark-on-Trent. k 
WELLINGS.—On the 18th inst., after a protracted illness, — 
borne with exemplary patience, Eliza, wife of Mr. William _ 
Wellings, of Stourbridge, aged 63 years. : 
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C HORLEY. — UNITARIAN FREE 
URCH 


CH ; 
On Sunday, July 4th, 1869, SERMONS for the Sunday- 
school, by the Rev. T. HIRST SMITH, of Halifax, late of 
Charleston, U.S.—Afternoon Service at 3; Evening at 6 30. 


ANK-STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
ANNUAL SERMONS on Sunday, July llth, by the 
Rev. Dr. SADLER, of London. Morning Service at 10 30; 
Evening at 6 30. 
In the Afternoon,an ADDRESS by Mr. REYNOLDS, of 
Bury, at 2 30.—A Collection after each Service. 


REE CHRISTIAN’ CHURCH, 


CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. 

There will be SPECIAL SERVICES on the occasion of the 
Anniversary of the Opening of the Church, on Sunday, the 
llth July instant. The Sermon in the morning by the Rev. 
H. ITERSON, and that in the evening by the Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN, the Minister of the Church. Collections will be 
made in aid of the Church funds, 

Morning Service at 11; Evening at 7. 


A T the Second Annual Meeting of the 

WEST RIDING DISTRICT SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION, held at Leeds, June 26th, it was proposed b: 
JOSEPH LUPTON, Esq., seconded by the Rey. RICHAR. 
PIL“ HER, B.A., and ed unanimously : 

“That this Meeting records its sense of the great loss to our 
Denomination generally in the death of the Rev. John James 
Tayler, B.A., Principal of Manchester New College, and of the 
Rev. Robert Brook Aspland, M.A., of Hackney, and hereby 
expresses its heartiest sympathy with Miss Tayler and Mrs. 
Aspland under their sad bereavement.” 

(Signed) JOSEPH LUPTON, Chairman, 


IDDERMINSTER.—At a GENERAL 

, MEETING of SUBSCRIBERS and MALE COMMU- 

_ NICANTS, held in the NEW MEETING-HOUSE, KIDDER- 

“MINSTER, on June 28th, 1869—about 50 persons present, 

and Mr. W. GREEN in the chair—the following resolutions 
were proposed and carried unanimously : 

ed by Mr. W. G. HOPKINS, and seconded by Mr. 


HRISTY— 

That this Chapel be opened for public worship, if possible, 
on Sunday next; and that the wardens be recommended to 
ask the Rev. Mr. Gibson to preach on that day. 

Proposed by Mr. W. H. GREEN, and seconded by Mr. J. 
Is. 


AA 
That a committee of four be appointed toassist the wardens 
in obtaining supplies, with a view to the permanent settle- 
ment of a minister, and also to provide for the preaching of 
the annual school sermons. 
pepe by Mr. GEORGE HOPKINS, and seconded by 
OOK— 


Mr. 
That Messrs. W. Green, W. G. Hopkins, W. H. Talbot, and 


John Christy form the committee. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman was also proposed and 


carried unanimously. 


en ee EE 
A NEW CHAPEL FOR BARNARD 
CASTLE (with Open Trust), intended as a memorial 
of the late George Brown, Tages well known as the author 
of “ Words from a Layman’s Ministry.” 
Amount previously advertised........ seoee-£927 Il 6 


Deduct amount entered in error............ 7 0 0 
£920 11 6 
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BIRMINGHAM. 
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Robert Martineau 1 0| Follett Osler “Te 6 
John Collyer...... . : Py pr pers nity “at 4 
mel Se 1 0| Harry Eaton 010 0 
1 0| Thomas Fearon. .010 0 
2 : Samuel Whitfleld .... 010 0 

es £20 00 

010 0 

iar . 010 6 
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- MINSTER.— CANDIDATES for the PASTORSHIP 
‘this place of worship are request to communicate with 
i i Wardens, Messrs. JO. STROKE and WILLIAM 


UTHPORT.—Mrs. HEISE’S SCHOOL 
ee ‘Lae neg Tuesday, August 3rd. 


O LD HOVE HOUSE ‘SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 
17th. He has afew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twice a year, one at Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 

- BOARD.—Full information as to the. Subjects in 

which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 

be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 

Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, 

before Ist September next. 


DUCATION.—SWANSEA.— 


Mr. and Mrs. HIGGINSON receive into their house 

a Few PUPILS, Boys or Girls (from about eight to thirteen 
years of age), to educate with their own two children. 

The house is out of the town, within ten minutes’ walk of 
the sands and bathing-place. 

Swansea has a Government School of Art, and isa centre 
for the Oxford middle-class examinations, 

Terms (including Latin and French): Fifty guineas for 
pupils under twelve hint and sixty guineas above that age. 

ddress Rev. E. H., Uplands, Swansea. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are ee to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


{RES CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils 
will re-assemble on I'hursday, July 29th, 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 

B.A., will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 

6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after June the 21st cannot 
be answered immediately. 


Gh HALL, STAND, near Manchester. 

MRS. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE BOYS. Terms, £35a year. Two Vacancies. Next 
quarter commences July 28th. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
an additional numberof Bearders. Cricket-field,Gymnasium, 
and Workshop attached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instruction 
in Classics, Modern Languag:s, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoil, Mount 
Vernon, Nottingham. 


OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 


raised, ViZ. = 
Amount previously advertised pa : MS 


Widow’s mite ... 
-.. £361 9 0 


TOTS oe veieininencleses aancseicenesois 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A.,31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


EW UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHAPEL, STRATFORD, LONDON. 
The amount still required is..........+.+.--£400 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
Mrs. T. Rix (minister’s wife) 
jy, Ae: PES Gaevle guid 


So 
o 


se teeee 


Henry Browne 
Robert J. Orr... és 
Miss Anthony..........+ereeee gree teeeeecees 
Donations will be thankfully received by the Rey. T. Rix, 
Treasurer, 1, Manbey-street, Stratford, Z.; Mr. B. Maguire, 
376, High-street, Stratford, E.; Mr. J. Warne, 75, Bridge-place, 
Stratford, E.; the Rev. R. Spears, 56, Grosvenor-park, Lon- 
don; Mr.S.8. Tayler, Peckham-rye-common, London ; and 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 178,Strand, London. Cheques crossed 
Glyn, Mills, and Co., London. All donations will be adver- 
tised in the Znquirer and Unitarian Herald. 


OPE-STREET BRITISH SCHOOLS, 
LIVERPOOL.—Wanted, on Ist August, a CERTIFI- 
CATED MISTRESS for the Girls’ School. Salary £60, exclu- 
sive of Government grant. The total receipts of the Mistress 
have ranged from £85 to £105 per annum. Candidates are 
requested to forward applications and testimonials to the 
Secretary, A. S. THEW, 85, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


Lady, who has lately parted with an 
Assistant, wishes to find another Situation for her, as 
Wardrobe-keeper or Companion, or in any capacity not 
menial. — ‘Adaress EK. H., 22, Albany-villas, Cliftonville, 


Brighton. 
WANTED, a NURSEMAID, to take 


Charge of Young Children in a minister’s family in 
the neignhousient of Manchester.— Address, giving refer- 
ences, to R. 8., Herald Office. 


ANTED, a Thorough HOUSEMAID, 

who can wash and iron, and also wait at_table, 

Wages £12.—Apply to Mrs. Haugh, Dalton House, Broad- 
walk, Buxton, 


eccocoo 
ecocceco 


SCHOOLMASTER wishes to Engage: 


experienced, uncertificated.—S. C., Herald Office. 


ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation 

as Weekly or Resident GOVERNESS.  Acquire- 

mate: English, French, and music.—Address E., Herald 
ce. 


Now ready. 2nded.enlarged. 1 vol.feap8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


ay CEN ES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS, 
By SAMUEL GREG. 
Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh, and all booksellers. 


FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, 1s., post free. 
: i wo SERMONS: 1. LA SEULE CHOSE 
NECESSAIRE. By ATHANASE COQUEREL FILS. — 2. 
WHAT THE RISING OF THE DEAD SHOULD MEAN, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Pope has given another “allocution.” In a 
Secret Consistory held for the purpose of creating 
fourteen archbishops and bishops, his Holiness de- 
plored a good many things in the state of the 
Roman Catholic world, among which the most 
noticeable seems to have been the new law adopted 
in Italy, for subjecting clerical pupils to military 
conscription, as being an infringement of the immu- 
nities, the rights, and the liberty of the Church. 


The present state of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Poland is clearly shown by the fact that, since the 
recent exile of the Awgustowo Bishop, Count 
Lubensky, in the whole of Poland there remain 
only two representatives of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy: the Bishops of Sedlo and Sandomir. 
All the others are either exiled or have absconded 
in consequence of the persecutions of the Russian 
Government. 

The Roman Catholics of London are about to 
erect a college for the training of their foreign 
missionaries; and Mill-hill, Hendon, where there 
has for some time past been a temporary college, 
will be the site of it. 

The first stage in the prosecution of the Rev. 
Charles Voysey for heresy has been got through. 
The prosecution was instituted by the Archbishop 
of York, Mr. Voysey’s diocesan, but as the books 
containing the alleged heresy were printed in Lon- 
don, Dr. Jackson had to appoint commissioners to 
inquire whether they were primd facie grounds for 
proceedings, who have reported that there are such 
grounds, The commissioners were : —Sir Travers 
Twiss, the Chancellor of the diocese ; Archdeacons 
Hale and Sinclair; the Rev. John Edward Kempe, 
rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly; and the Rey. 
James Moorhouse, vicar of Paddington. 


In the neighbourhood of the Tower there is a 
dense and very poverty-stricken colony of Roman 
Catholic labourers; and a meeting was held recently, 
to provide poor schools and industrial schools for 
them, which is interesting from the “ free Christian 
union” it evinces. Protestant pastors, Dissenting 
ministers, and Jews met together, with a number 
of earnest Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, noblemen 
and gentlemen. Lord Denbigh took the chair, the 
Duke of Norfolk supported him, as also did half a 
dozen members of Parliament, and a large array of 
benevolent ladies. The work before them was to 
build schools for the children for 7,000 Catholics 
living within a radius of 300 yards. At present not 


one-fifth of the number of their children have ; 


school accommodation. 

The amendments proposed in the House of Lords, 
to the Irish Church Bill, are very numerous. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury desires to postpone the 
process of disestablishment from 1871 to the begin- 
ning of 1872. Lord Salisbury, Lord Lilford, and 
the Duke of Cleveland are at one in proposing to 
relieve the Church Body from any payment for 
ecclesiastical residences; and Lord Cairns would 
give the land on which schools are built to the 
Church. As to private endowments, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury would date them, not from 
1660, as in the bill, but from the second year of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, historical and other evi- 
dence not strictly legal being admissible to show 
that an endowment was private. The principle of 
concurrent endowments is adopted by Lord Lilford 
and the Duke of Cleveland, who would allow grants 
of land or money to Catholics and Protestant Non- 
conformists, as well as by Lord Russell, who would 
apply the surplus to the building of churches, 
chapels, residences, and graveyards for Catholics 
and Presbyterians, Lord Russell further proposes 
that landowners should have the option of pur- 


chasing tithe rent charges or having them continued | 


in perpetuity and paid to Episcopalians, Catholics, 
or Presbyterians as they choose. Lord Cairns has 
two amendments of a somewhat vague kind, the 
object of which seems to be to protect the episco- 
pal authority in the new Church; and Lord Clan- 
carty would permit existing archbishops and bishops 
to retain their seats in the House of Lords for life. 
There are also several amendments by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and Bishop of Peterborough in- 
tended to secure larger compensation to the clergy. 
If all these should pass, the bill would be like a 
certain pair of spectacles that had been mended 
with new frame and new glasses. The Lords, how- 
ever, are in good spirits, and carried the change of 
date from 1871 to 1872, with a run. Evidently 
they think that by passing the second reading they 
have laid in a stock of merit, purchased a sort of 
political “indulgence.” 

A new alliance, both Protestant and Evangelical, 
under the title of the Evangelical Church Union, 


has been formed “to prevent the increase of 


Romanism in England.” It seeks to accomplish 
its great object by obtaining a revision of the 
Prayer-book,. 

On Sunday morning, June 20, the Rev. W. Brock, 
D.D., preached his annual sermon to young men 
and maidens at Bloomsbury Chapel. The attend- 
ance was very large. Shortly after half-past five 
in the morning many persons took their place by 
the door to secure an early entrance, and by half- 
past six, when the doors were opened, there was a 
large crowd waiting to get in. By a quarter to 
seven not only was every seat occupied, but every 
inch of standing room as well, and the congregation 
must have exceeded 2,000, Mr. Brock preached 
from the text, ‘“‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor 
device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, 
whither thou goest.”—£celes, ix., 10. 

The case of Mr. Bennett, the vicar of Frome, who 
is accused of holding heretical views as to the 
nature of the Eucharist, is to be tried in the Court 
of Arches. The Dean of the Court, Sir Robert 
Phillimore, some time ago declined to accept the 
“letters of request” which were presented to him. 
The matter was thereupon carried before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and that 
tribunal decided, yesterday, that Sir Robert should 
hear the case. 

The Irish Presbyterians are assuming a very 
decided attitude on the subject of the distribution 
of the surplus property of the Church. We have 
the assurance of the Moderator of their General 
Assembly that “they expect to be placed in every 
particular in a position of equality with the Episco- 
pal Church.” Whether as regards outlay on 
Churches or the granting of glebes, they “emphati- 
cally protest against being left in a position of 
inequality with the Episcopal Church.” Whether as 
regards outlay on Churches or the granting of 
glebes, they “emphatically protest against being 
left in a position of material disadvantage in a 
settlement which to be satisfactory and final, must 
be equitable in every part.” 

As our readers are aware, the Jamaica Clergy 
Act will expire with the present year. Lord Gran- 
ville received a deputation on the subject the other 
day, and the tone of his reply to the statements sub- 
mitted to him is certainly not calculated to weaken 
the report that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues 
contemplate the complete disestablishment of the 
Jamaica Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Cumming has been corresponding 
with Dr. Manning in order to ascertain whether if 
he attended the CEcumenical Council free speech 
would be granted him. Dr, Manning having re- 
ferred Dr. Cumming to the Pope himself, the Pro- 
testant divine informed a meeting at Leeds last 
week that he is now writing a letter to the Pontiff, 

We have ourselves always felt the objectionable- 
ness of ministers advertising for pulpits at all, and 
have done our best to discourage the practice ; but 
what will our readers say to the following adver- 
tisement which we cull from the ordinary adver- 
tising columns of the Christian World ? 


To BAaprisT CouRCHES.—Have you heard him? If 
not, he is now at liberty to supply with a view to the 
pastorate.—Please address to Adin Williams, Esq., High- 
street, Oxford, 


The Rev. Newman Hall has been preaching for 
some time on Sunday evenings at St. James’s Hall, 
but he is going to resume the Surrey Chapel pulpit. 
He said that he had been requested to continue 
his Sunday evening services at St. James’s H all, 
but he did not feel justified in doing so, ag he 
understood a large portion of his congregation had 
absented themselves from their sittings on Sunday 
evenings, which he looked upon as a kind of silent 
protest. 

Mr. Edmond Beales has come out as a preacher. 
He preached last Sunday night at the Burdett Hall, 
Limehouse, to a crowded audience, from the text, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” 

At the Baptist Chapel, Rochdale-road, Man- 
chester, of which the Rey. Mr. Taylor is pastor, 
the collections on Sunday week, to defray the 


expenses of painting and repairing the church, | 


amounted in the morning to £229, 16s, 8d., and the 


minister announced that there would be no col- 
lection in the evening, as the sum received was 
more than enough for the purpose. 

The Rey. Dr, Parker, of Cavendish-street Chapel, 
Manchester, is about to remove to London. Itis 
said that the congregation inviting him have offered 
him £2,000 a year, with £700 for removal expenses, 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


Very little is saying except about the Irish 
Church Bill, which is the one topic in almost every 
editorial mouth. 

The Post says it is not a little curious to observe 
that the only amendments which are really 
incompatible with the principles of the bill as it at 
present stands are, with the exception of the Duke 
of Cleveland’s, those proposed by Earl Grey and 
Earl Russell. 

The Spectator cordially approves both Earl 
Grey’s and Earl Russell’s amendments. Ireland is 
Catholic, and a Catholic country has a right to 
endow Catholicism if it likes; but the noble earls 
are crying for the moon. The House of Commons 
will not vote for any such project, and we shall be 
lucky if we can get decent houses for the clergy of 
all denominations. 


The Economist says that to endow or re-endow 
any of the Irish Churches directly—and not in- 
directly as the only way of compensating life 
interests—would be strictly a breach of faith with 
the constituencies. Yet if this be so, almost the 
only feasible amendinent which has been talked of 
appears to be condemned. It seems to be thought 
that the hardships of making the disestablished 
Church pay for its parsonages and glebes may be 
averted by using the surplus to endow the other 
churches with the same possessions—if they will 
have them. Perhaps out of very weariness the 
House of Commons’ majority may assent to this: 
deviation from the principle of the measure, and 
there are good practical reasons for it; but it is 
nevertheless a plain deviation, and one which 
might have damaged the Government had they 
played with it at an earlier stage. ‘ 


The Saturday Review believes that if such a pro- 
posal as Lord Russell’s could be submitted to the 
decision of the Protestant laymen of England who 
have really taken the trouble of thinking over the 
difficult question of the Irish Church, nineteen out 
of every twenty would enthusiastically accept it, 
and the judicious friends of the Irish Church 
would gladly catch at it. But however much we 
may wish to see a desirable object attained, we must 
take into account the difficulties that lie in the way 
of attaining it; and the difficulties that lie in the 
way of embodying Lord Russell’s amendments in — 
the bill seem very great. One does not see where 
the motive-power to carry the bill through the 
Commons would come from, except by a coalition 
between the Government and the Opposition. But 
the Government came into office avowedly to resist 
levelling up. To adopt these amendments then . 
would not only lower their prestige, but in all 
probability break up their party. « 


The Examiner hopes that one consideration will 
be uppermost in the minds of all who take part in 
the coming debates in the Upper House, and that 
is the paramount importance of closing the con-— 
troversy and getting rid of the Irish Church 
question this session. Any bill would be better 
than none. The country is weary and sick of the 
subject. A final measure of universal and satis- 
factory settlement is obviously not to be hoped for ; 
but we should not be an inch nearer that if we 
wasted three years more in discussing details, 
What has really been decided clearly and finally is 
disestablishment. Let us book that fact in a 
statute this year, and be thankful. 


More wisely, to our thinking, writes the 
Mall Gazette: 


“The purpose of these amendments is to retain 
in the hands of the future Church, in its disestab- 
lished condition, as large a portion of its present 
emoluments as can be preserved in the coming 
revolution. With this view the Bishop of Dublin — 
and Pishop of Peterborough seek to improve the 
position of beneficed clergymen and curates to such — 
an extent that they will in fact be better off in the 
Church of the future than they are in that of the - 
present. With the same general intent, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury proposes to substitute the 
year 1560 for 1660 in defining the endowments 
which are to be considered ‘private, and to ba 
preserved as such, And various suggestions for 
improving and increasing the provision left in the 
hands of the Church in the form of glebes and fo 
exempting it from payment for ecclesiasti 
dences, are in the same general direction. Of e 
these amendments, taken separately, are I 
no objection of principle. They are sea 
dwelling on in detail. But of one thi 
sure, those who insist on them are r 
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-of Protestantism in Ireland. The principle of the 
present bill is that this cause—the cause of all us 
Protestants, not of the Anglican body only—shall 
no longer lean on establishment for support. The 
ci-devant Church must rely on its own intrinsic 
merits and on the zeal of its adherents, as other 
voluntary bodies do. To this— however the crisis 
be delayed by ingenious expedients—it must come 
at last. The worst of all possible policies would be 
that of postponing it. 
allowed to rely on remnants of adventitious sup- 
port, the less able it will be to walk alone when the 
inevitable time arrives.” 

The Daily News says the concurrent endowment 
amendments are the most dangerous of those 
proposed. 

“The enemies of the Government, knowing that 
Mr. Gladstone’s majority inthe House of Commons 
was returned last autumn on the clearest under- 
standing that there was to be no ‘levelling up,’ 
are ‘actively propagating the rumour that a measure 
of that character is to be carried by a coalition of 
the Liberal party and a portion of the Conservative 
party, headed by some of the Bishops. This is 
simply untrue; it is plainly impossible that the 
Liberal majority in the House of Commons can be 
used for such a purpose. But it is well known 
that a number of Liberal and Conservative Peers, 
and some of the Bishops, are prepared to act 
together for the end described. We do not believe 
that such a project can ever succeed, to the extent 
of leaving Mr. Gladstone in the position to choose 
between accepting it from the House of Lords and 
giving up the Bill. But it will be well that the 
Protestantism of the country should stand upon its 
guard.” 

Has the Kirk, says the English Independent, well 
considered what it is doing in raising the 
patronage question now? Does it not know that 
its own time is coming as soon as the Irish Church 
is disposed of? What does it read in the motion 
by Mr. Maclaren for a return of the mode in which 
the £20,000 annually paid to the Church of Scot- 
Jand out of the Consolidated Fund is disposed of ? 
Let us hope that its leaders are wise men who, 
foreseeing the changes with which the future is big, 
are making haste to provide their Church with new 
standing-ground and are trying to settle it upon a 
popular basis before they are deprived, as they 
know they soon will be, of the treacherous aid of 
the State, An Established Church which admits 
ministers of other denominations to its pulpits and 
is ready to lend its churches for a funeral service 
in memory of a respected minister of another com- 
munity will not find itself desolate or without 
sympathy in the hour of its trial. If there is no 
strong feeling in Scotland against the Establishment 
it is because it has not imitated the impertinences 
of the English Church. 


Both Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury 
met at Westminster last week, but their proceed- 
ings did not attract much attention. On the first 
day the Lower Eouse had a long and important 
talk about intemperance, which showed that the 
clergy were deeply concerned at the demoralisation 
wrought among the rural population by the beer- 
houses. The subject of the liquor traffic was broadly 
and wisely discussed. A resolution, asking the co- 
operation of the Bishops in measures of restriction, 
was unanimously passed. There wasa good deal of 
temper shown when the Irish Church Bill was under 
consideration. The Rev. Dr. Jebb went the length 
of saying that to support that measure was suffi- 
cient to cut one off from all private friendship, and, 
after speaking strongly against Mr. Gladstone, he 
emphatically declared that he would never speak 
to any gentleman, whether bishop, priest, deacon, 
or layman, who voted for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church. The Prolocutor had, of course, 
to call him to order; but this little incident will 
show how little reason was brought to the discus- 
sion of the question. Chancellor Massingberd 
moved the adoption of a report in favour of union 
with the Greek Church, and the Primate was re- 
quested to negotiate with the Eastern patriarchs 
and metropolitans in order to bring about a good 
understanding. The principal reasons alleged for 

_taking this step were that English children born in 
the East could not get Christian baptism, and En- 
glish persons dying could not get the Holy Com- 
munion or be buried in consecrated ground. 


The Rev. Dr. Vaughan, of Doncaster, having been 
T ted with on his patronage of a circus for 


the entertainment of the children of his parish hi 


Schools, writes to the remonstrant : 
“Thave the strongest testimony from all quarters, 
not only to the innocent nature of the exhibition 


The longer the Church is | 


managers and the performers. Their presence in the 
town has been beneficial, not detrimental, to the 
cause of morality, and even religion. ‘hey have been 
regular attendants at church, and have opened the 
circus itself for a special religious service. It ap- 
pears to me that, in propcertion as a clergyman is 
bound to protest against such public amusements 
as are demoralising in their character, he is bound, 
on the other hand, to show, by word and act, that 
he rejoices in those popular recreations which are 
innocent and of good report. I cannot fear that in 
this instance I shall ‘be found, like Samson’—to 
use your own words—‘ giving my strength and the 
glory of the Lord to the uncircumcised Philistines.’” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


THE CHURCHES IN NEW YORK. 
There are 460 places of worship in New York, 
exclusive of those of the Roman Catholics, A 
correspondent of the Scotsman writes : 


“Of these 460 churches, 410 belong to 19 different 
sects of Protestants, 29 are Jewish synagogues, and 
the remaining 21 make up a curious miscellaneous 
list, bearing such names as Christian Israelites, 
Disciples, Evangelical, Catholic Apostolic, Sweden- 
borgian, Second Adventists, True Believers, Con- 
gregational Methodists, True Reformed Dutch (in 
contradistinction, I suppose, to the Reformed Dutch, 
who are not truly reformed), and ‘ Comte’s Church 
of Humanity.’ Of the 19 different Protestant sects, 
the Episcopalian have the greatest number of 
churches—95 in all; one of them, Trinity, being a 
grand building, and many of the others being very 
handsome and costly edifices. The Presbyterians 
come next, having 88 churches among the five 
different sects, or sub-sects, into which the Presby- 
terians here have divided themselves. Next in 
strength are the Methodists, who likewise have 
four different sects; the Methodist Episcopalians, 
having 58 churches, five of which are negro 
churches; and the Wesleyan Methodists, the Pro- 
testant Methodists, and the Free Methodists, one 
each—in all 61, The Baptists have 43 churches, the 
Friends 29, the German Reformed 25, the Lutherans 
14, the Congregationalists eight, the Universalists 
five, the Unitarians three, and the Moravians two. 
There are nine churches for seamen, and 28 
‘mission churches,’ all of which belong either to the 
Episcopalians, the Baptists, the Presbyterians, or the 
Methodists. On Park Avenue—which, to my 
notion, is the prettiest street in the city—are two 
notable churches. Park Avenue is the only spot 
in New York which reminds me of Edinburgh. 
It is on the summit of a hill, and beneath runs the 
tunnel of the Harlem Railway. The tunnel is 
arched over, and through the centre of the Avenue 
are neatly-railed enclosures, carpeted with verdure, 
and gay with flowers, shrubs, and trees. As small 
things remind one of great, so do these little 
plots recall to my memory your charming Princes- 
street Gardens. On the corner of Park Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth-street is the Unitarian ‘Church of 
the Messiah, and adjoining it is the Presbyterian 
‘Church of the Covenant.’ The former is built of 
brown-and-gray sandstone, and is in the Rhenish- 
Gothic style. The south front is elaborately 
carved, and is an almost perfect gem of this kind 
of architecture. The building cost a quarter of a 
million of dollars, and is worth the money. Dr. 
Osgood, a theologian of some note, preaches 
here. The Unitarians are not very numerous in 
New York, but they are very bold, and ex- 
tremely far ‘advanced’ One of their preachers 
is the famous Dr. Bellows. His church is a 
bizarre edifice, on Fourth Avenue, built of alternate 
layers of red and white stone, and surmounted by a 
dome, like that of the Radcliffe Library, Oxford. 
The name of the church is ¢ All Souls’? but the scof- 
fers call it the ‘ Church of the Holy Zebra.’ Another 
Unitarian preacher is the Rev. Mr. Frothingham— 
he who presided over the ‘Free Religious Conven- 
tion,” in Boston, the other day. He is a man of 
much ability, but of extremely ‘liberal’ views. The 
Presbyterian ‘Church of. the Covenant, on Park 
Avenue, is a grand building of beautiful gray stone, 
in the Lombardo-Gothic style, faultless in its pro- 
portions, and elaborately ornamented wherever 
the requirements of that style permit ornamentation 
to be used. But there are many still more imposing 
and handsome churches than these, and a few 
which, without being imposing, are very pretty 
and charming. On Fifth Avenue alone there are 
15 very admirable church edifices—the Jewish 
synagogue and the Roman Catholic Cathedral 
being the finest, but the others having 
charms of their own. Riding through the 
cross streets, you are often surprised and 
delighted by coming upon a church which 
looks as if it might have been picked u 
from some secluded English village, where it ha 
stood for a hundred years, and transported hither 
by magic. It is built of very dark stone; 
there is the square tower at the corner be ep 
in a spire, the low walls and the sharply-pointe 
roof, ivy growing thickly up the sides, and almost 
iding the little windows with their diamond- 
shaped panes of stained glass. I stumbled the 
other day upon a charming spot, where, behind a 
group of ancient trees, stood a rectory and a chapel, 
so much like one that is attached to the cathedral 


at Peterborough that I was startled at the resem- 
blance. The Methodist churches, with one or two 
exceptions, are exquisitely ugly. In three-fourths 
of the 410 Protestant churches in the city, the ‘pew 
system’ prevails—the seats being either held in 
fee-simple or rented by the year, the price paid 
depending upon the popularity of the preacher, 
the locality of the church, and the degree of 
emulation existing among the congregation. This 
does very well for the minister, whose salary 
often comes out of the pew rents, and for the 
rich and well-to-do; but it works badly for 
the poorer classes. If a well-dressed stranger 
visits any of the churches—except, perhaps, one 
peculiarly fashionable and exclusive Episcopalian: 
church on Broadway—he will be courteously re- 
ceived and shown toa seat. But there are few of 
the Protestant churches, except those built as 
‘Mission’ churches, in which people of the lower 
classes would be made welcome, and to which they 
could go regularly, and as a matter of right and 
not of favour. The two extremes of society—the 
rich and the very poor—are well provided for ag 
regards religious instruction; the former get it in 
their elegant churches, the latter receive it, to- 
gether with earthly goods, at the hands of 
the almost innumerable charitable institutions 
and societies with which the city is crowded. 
But the respectable poor—the men and women 
whose daily toil yields them their daily support 
and little more—are for the most part left out in 
the cold. Among the clergymen of New York, there 
are very few who are known beyond the limits of 
their own circle, and I scarcely think any of them 
can be called great men. The one who by common 
consent is said to be the finest preacher of the lot 
is Dr. John Hall, the pastor of an Old School Pres- 
byterian Church on Fifth Avenue. When one says 
to a New Yorker, ‘ How strange it is that all your 
preachers are so dull!’ the reply is pretty sure to 
be, ‘Have you heard Dr. Hall? Ah! go and hear 
him, and you will be delighted” He is very good; 
but then he is an Englishman, who has been in 
New York for many years ; and it is a poor answer 
to one who complains of the dulness of American 
preachers to bid him go to hear an eloquent English- 
man, The most earnest workers among the preachers 
seem to be the High Church Episcopalians, and it 
is probably owing to this that the Episcopalian 
churches out-number all the others. ‘They have 
done much good in the ordinary way of religious 
charity, and of late they have taken to the extra- 
ordinary method of establishing sisterhoods and 
guilds, which, without meaning to scoff, I can best 
describe by saying that they are a parody on 
Roman Catholic nunneries and religious houses. 
The ‘Sisters of the Holy Communion’ and the 
‘Sisters of St. Mary,’ for instance, wear a dress like 
that of a ‘Sister of Charity ;’ they live together in 
communities, under the rule of one of their 
number, who is called the ‘ Mother Superior ;’ they 
take vows of obedience, poverty, and celibacy, with 
the condition, however, that they may absolve 
themselves therefrom whenever they like; and 
they devote themselves to works of mercy and 
charity among the poor and fallen. The ‘ Sisters of 
St. Mary’ have three houses, one of which is a 
refuge for fallen women. Their principal house is in 
Forty-sixth-street, where they have a charming 
little chapel, with a beautiful altar; they rigor- 
ously observe the feasts and fasts of the Church, 
and have a daily celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion by a chaplain of their own. These good 
women do nothing but good; but their work is 
often ridiculed and denounced by their Low Church 
brethren, between whom and the Ritualists there is 
just now a very unhappy state of warfare. The 
male associations of this kind have’ not yet 
got to living in community, but one of them, 
the ‘Sodality of St. Alban? expects to 
do so soon. ‘fhe Church to which the Sodality 
belongs is St. Alban’s, and like its London name- 
sake, goes the whole figure in Ritualism.” 


THE REY. G. W. CONDER ON PREACHING. 


Ar the annual meeting of the Lancashire Inde- 
pendent College, held on Wednesday last, the Rev. 
G. W. Conder delivered the address to the students. 
By the way, some little amusement was created 
relative to this address by Dr. Parker (between 
whom and the more cultivated ministers of the 
Independent body it is understood there is not 
much love lost) in seconding the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Conder for it, drily mentioning the benefit which 
he had himself received from the same address 
which he said he had heard Mr. Conder deliver 
sixteen years ago ! 

Mr. Conpr, in responding, said it was true that 
the address was the same as he had delivered to 
the students sixteen years ago. When he was 
asked to address them on this occasion, he sat down 
to compose a speech, but he found the former 
manuscript, and, having read it, he did not think. 
he could write anything better. (Laughter, and 
“Hear, hear.”) He had intended to make that: 
fact known; and Dr. Parker had only anticipated’ 
him (as he had supposed some kind friend would 
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do) by a few minutes. (“Hear, hear,” and A STRANGE ASSEMBLY. 
laughter.) 

However, the address is a very admirable one, 
with words in it which may do many a student and 
young minister good, and we are therefore glad to 
be able to give the following extract : 

“He urged them to remember the real signifi- 

cance of the term ‘student, which was applied to 
them as soon as they entered the walls of that 
college. To the apprehension of some the term 
meant nothing but a young man dressed in glossy 
black of an ecclesiastical cut, with a little white 
neckcloth, and possibly a strong dash of conceit, 
whose mission was to be the patronised of gentle- 
men, the petted of ladies, and the criticised (because 
the critic) of all. (Laughter.) To the shades at 
once with that idea. Speaking of the composition 
of sermons, he said the recipe which many persons 
followed was the weekly reiteration of common- 
place twaddle about a few great central truths, 
with much affectionate devotional earnestness. 
The latter half of the recipe might be good 
enough, the twaddle being the only needless 
and injurious element. True preaching could only 
be the result of real living thoughtfulness, and 
painstaking examination and reflection. What was 
the reason that so many miserable failures were 
seen in the pulpit, and that ministers were the bore 
or the butt of platforms and the opiate of congre- 
gations. It was not lack of piety ; nor was it want 
of industry, because no artisan toiled more painfully 
than a minister of the class he was describing. His 
sermon was conceived in anguish and brought forth 
in agony. (Laughter.) The secret of such a 
person’s failure was that he had no living thought- 
ful mind, to create, to vitalise, and to vivify. He 
toiled with his subject in mechanical fashion ; his 
sentences followed one another round and round 
like the governor balls of a steam engine. 
(Laughter.) They did not well up and out like 
water from a bubbling spring. They (the students) 
should believe in the wonderful vitality and 
power of the mind within them. If they 
could but get a thoroughly thoughtful mind, 
speeches, sermons, lectures, conversation would 
flow out of them, grow out of them, some- 
times would flash and explode out of them, when 
occasion should unseal the fountain, touch the 
spring, or waft the spark. They would not have 
to manufacture sermons—(laughter)—every week ; 
to hunt through the leaves of the sacred oracles to 
find a text that fit—(laughter)—and then, having 
found it, to look imploringly into infinite space for 
some kind angel to tell them what to do with it ; 
and failing that, to sit down desperately and do 
with the text as hundreds of others had dealt 
with it, namely, to cut it up into three pieces, 
to subdivide each of. those pieces into three 
more, and then say a little about each. (Laughter 
and applause.) If they trained themselves as he 
recommended, they would not be mere intellectual 
sponges, absorbing so much matter for the occasion, 
and squeezing it out precisely in the same state as it 
was absorbed. In their work as ministers many 
fell into the mistake of thinking they had nothing 
else to do but to reiterate the central doctrine of 
Christianity, namely, mercy through the sacrificial 
death of Christ. They would have, on the con- 
trary, to present the whole body of Christian truth 
which had gathered round that nucleus. They 
would have to do both with what preceded and what 
followed the Gospel. When aman had for years 
been a hearty believer in Jesus Christ, and was well 
grounded and settled in the faith, he would want his 
minister to do something more than keep on telling 
him to believe. ‘The Gospel, intelligently appre- 
hended, offered as much scope for the exercise of a 
living mind as did any other realm of truth. The 
religion of Christ was manifested to sanctify the poli- 
tics and the commerce of humanity, and how could 
it do that except through its teachers? Those 
teachers ought, therefore, to possess a matured, 
thoughtful, Christian judgment, which would 
find its scope, and ought to be able to make 
itself felt. There were many things that 
wanted calling by their right names and 
branding with deserved infamy by Christian men. 
Ministers of religion ought to be the first to do those 
things; to point to hypocrisy and boldly to say, 
‘There stalks a lie ;’ to take up the current prin- 
ciples of the world’s coin, to clip them in two, hold 
up the base metal and show the devil’s alloy in it. 
How were ministers to do those things if they were 
not men of power? They would have to speak by 
the side of acataract, and they must not havea puny 
voice. They would have to speak to men deeply in- 
terested in not believing them ; and it would not do 
to talk mincingly. Their speech must not be a pro- 
fessional utterance, with a pulpit twang, but the real, 
manly, religious utterance of their human heart and 
thought. ‘They must not be mere pulpit drums, or 
echoes, or barrel organs able to play variations on 
one tune, or pulpit mountebanks; but devout, ear- 
nest, intelligent teachers, able to turn and guide 
the current of the world’s thought and action into 
proper channels. In conclusion, he spoke of the 
paramount necessity of deep, fervent, personal 
piety, without which, however they might convince 
the understanding, they could never-hope to reach 
and turn the hearts of their hearers.” 


THERE are some singular sights to be seen at 
Nismes, but never a stranger one than appeared 
there three years ago—a meeting of theologians for 
theological discussion, in which nobody called any- 
one else either a traitor or an Atheist—an assembly 
of clergymen who hated nobody and cursed nothing. 
The subject was a most delicate one—the resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour—but every opinion was listened 
to with respect and attention; and these unique 
divines had so much attachment to Christianity 
that they not only praised its precepts but even 
practised them, a faith in Christ so great that they 
were not afraid of its being destroyed by either 
logic or history. It is far from Exeter Hall to 
Nismes, but I never realised till now how very far. 

Sixty-five persons were present, partly pastors, 
partly laymen. After an old minister had been 
called to the chair and prayer had been offered, 
Mons. Grotz read a paper on the subject of the 
day. He dwelt at length on the differences and 
discrepancies in the concluding parts of the four 
Gospels; and then passed on to consider the im- 
portance of the belief to our religious life, adopting 
the remark of Schleiermacher that as the apostles 
believed Jesus to be the Son of God before his 
resurrection, the resurrection was not necessary to 
true faith in him, nor therefore to salvation. The 
true doctrine of the resurrection is that all that is 
holy and true is immortal and must triumph. Jn 
this we all agree; we all feel that a work such as 
his, that so much loftiness, love, and devotion, so 
perfect a union with the Father, cannot have ended 
in destruction and nothingness. The conscience of 
the Christian world, the conscience of every man 
who reflects and works, who suffers and loves, 
refuses to think of death in presence of the Christ. 
The Greek will speak of immortality ; the Jew of 
resurrection ; we shall speak of life, of life eternal. 
To the unbelieving, to those who find in the world’s 
history and in their own hearts no traces of a living 
Christ, let us leave the barren task of proving, book 
in hand, that the dead Jesus left the tomb two 
thousand years ago. What matters it to our reli- 
gious life whether or not his flesh and bones escaped 
the operation of the laws of biology ?. The doctrine 
we need is, that the soul and its heroisms are 
immortal; and its best proof is that the martyr 
who fell by the hands of the wicked became thence- 
forth the centre of human faith and love. Jesus 
of Nazareth! Master! I bow before thee, love 
and worship thee. I have followed thee through 
thy toilsome path and see thee now in thy glory. 
Thou callest me, and amidst my sins and sorrows 
Ihear. Thou leadest me to thyself, and by thyself 
to thy Father. Thou livest by the power of God, 
and by that power shall we live with thee! 

When the reader had thus concluded, discussion 
began. Pastor Gachou thought the question too 
wide for profitable discussion. Pastor Puaux 
declared there was nothing in the paper which 
had been read that had not been long ago refuted. 
He had once been an Atheist; he was now a 
Christian. He had put his belief to a judicial 
inquiry. He sat as judge and called before him 
the witnesses, and summoned skilled advocates, 
Abaddie and Tillotson, Toland and Voltaire. The 
decision to which he came was that Jesus had as 
certainly risen as if he himself had seen him. To 
this he owed his Christianity: for in truth the 
battle between Christianity and infidelity must be 
fought in the garden of Joseph of Arimathea. If 
he did not so believe, he would renounce his pulpit. 
He was glad to have thus delivered a testimony 
for his Saviour. 

Then Pastor Dizier declared that M. Puaux had 
indeed “ delivered a testimony,” but had certainly 
not delivered an argument. Unless he saw signs 
and wonders, would he not believe? Christianity 
needed no such support but stood by its own 
sanctifying power—stat mole sud: so akin was it to 
the soul, that in finding Christ the conscience only 
found its own highest self. 

Pastor Babut admured the lofty and Christian 
spirit of the paper that had been read, but could 
not accept its conclusion. His inquiries into the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel had convinced 
him that it was the work of John. Here was an 
eye-witness of the resurrection ; and his testimony 
was supported by Paul’s, which, though not direct, 
was of early date and of undoubted authenticity. 
The discrepancies between the different accounts 
were easily explained by the confusion of mind 
which so startling an event would be sure to pro- 
duce. He did not think belief in the resurrection 
was essential to Christianity; but still he looked 
with suspicion on the tendency to cast off old 
beliefs on the mere ground of their being non- 
essential, A man so doing was like a bird placed 
in an exhausted air-pump. It flaps its wings and 
sings, as if still breathing its native air. But its 
activity is the symptom not of life, but of death. 

Pastor Campredon said he believed in a free and 
personal God, and dared not limit His power by 
denying the possibility of the resurrection; but 
though he had long believed the doctrine (mainly 
because he could not otherwise explain the growth 
of Christianity) he had now ceased to believe in it. 
M. Puaux had compared the question to a trial. 
Adopting that metaphor, he would ask what judge 
would pronounce a decision on the testimony of 
but two eyé-witnesses, both of disputed authority, 


and both contradicted at many points by current 
rumour, 

Here M. Puaux rose again. He said: “The last 
speaker regards Jesus as dead; I regard him as 
living. And my view is supported by ten times as 
much evidence as would suffice to condemn a 
criminal. By the means by which you disprove 
the Gospel narratives, I would undertake to dis- 
prove that Napoleon was ever at St. Helena, or that 
he ever lived, or ever died. You disbelieve, because 
you begin by assuming miracle to be incredible. 
if Christ did not rise from the dead, then he was a 
man like you and me.” 

Another pastor: “Not quite like you and me; 
you flatter us too much, and you flatter yourself a 
little.” 

M., Puaux : “Don’t disturb yourself; I shall never 
compare you to Jesus. I repeat with Paul, ‘If 
Christ be not risen, our faith is vain.” 

This little passage of arms was the only one 
which marred the day’s proceedings; and its 
agitator, M. Puaux, was, by the way, only a visitor 
from a distant town, The discussion was continued 
by Pastor Privat. He admitted that the Evangelists 
had materialised the facts of the narrative; but 
was convinced that beneath all that was exaggerated 
and legendary there was a basis of truth. He 
believed the apostles experienced appearances of 
Jesus, of a nature which could not be exactly 
defined, but which had an objective reality. lt 
were hard to say what was that Body which 
appeared, but facts must not be denied only because 
they were unexplained. History spoke of similar 
appearances ; and kindred phenomena as to sounds 
had been known, as in the case of the voices which 


Joan of Arc, and the songs which the Cevenols, 
heard. He had heard illusive voices at times when 
he was perfectly master of his senses. His con- 
clusion was that we must not undervalue the 
Gospel narratives, but yet must strive to elevate 
and spiritualise our belief. A religion of conscience 
must be based upon the facts of conscience. 

M. Auguste Dide, a clever Paris journalist, con~ 
cluded the discussion. He should begin by defining 
his terms, ‘lhe resurrection was—the passing of 
Christ?s body from death to life. Then, if that 
were so, it was a fact utterly unattested. The 
only possible witnesses were the guards whom 
Matthew says were posted at the sepulchre, but 
whom he describes as being so afraid that they be- 
came like dead men, so that they could not have 
seen Jesus. So far was this doctrine from bein 
essential to Christianity, that Thomas, who declare 
his disbelief, continued to be not only a Christian,, 
but an apostle. And rightly so, for though the re- 
surrection were abandoned, the soul and its faith, 
the conscience and its powers, would stilk remain... 
Heaven would be still over us, and in it all our 
hopes. Still would remain Christianity—human. 
life viewed from the standpoint of holiness, with 
Jesus as founder and leader. : 

Then, with the President’s prayer, the discussion 
ended. Each man had spoken as he thought, and 
had thought before he spoke. They hold that the 
flower of piety blossoms fairest where the light is 
strongest. 

Is it wicked of them ? 

Cyrit. 


Che Unitarian Herald. 
FRIDAY, JULY 2, 1869. 
THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY, 


We are glad that an amount of attention 
is now being given to the subject of the 
Provincial Meeting, which gives good 
ground for hope of some speedy and real 
solution of its difficulties. It is far too 
important a gathering for its precious 
hours to be wasted in annually recurring 
discussions which remind us of nothing 
so much as of the debate whether a 
certain society should be furnished with a 
round table or a square one. For we 
cannot help feeling that the points at 
issue are very much exaggerated by a few 
extreme partisans on either side, and that 
on the part of the great bulk of those 
composing, or qualified to compose, the 
Assembly, there is no serious difference 
of opinion. We all alike feel it to be 
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activity. Now, evidently the central 
point of all this is not what the Assembly 
shall be called, nor who shall be entitled 
to vote in any technical matters that may 
arise, but how shall the occasion itself 
be spent. And we feel hopeful, because 
we see that there is practically not much 
difference of opinion on this central point. 
Those who differ most widely from Mr. 
Darzisurre as to whether it is right or 
wrong in theory for the Assembly to 
attempt any special work, at any rate 
agree with him in desiring that in 
addition to the sermon there shall be 
a large and full opportunity for earnest 
conference on subjects of religious inter- 
est. Mr. Rawson, in his letter of last 
week, attributes to this such paramount 
importance as to suggest that after the 
President’s address the Assembly should 
divide into “sections, in which should be 
read short papers, and discussions held as 
to the theory of special agencies, such as 
missions, church finance, Sunday-schools, 
&c.;” and Mr. Frerston, who endorses 
Mr. Rawson’s suggestions as “of a practical 
nature and just the kind required,” says 
the Assembly “ should exert all its power 
to stimulate free religious thought and 
encourage and support benevolent and 
religious activity.” Well, is not here a 
large ground of agreement? It is true 
that Mr. Darnisuire would go further 
and absolutely exciude any positive work, 
while Mr. Rawson and Mr. Freesron, 
and we believe the great bulk of the 
Assembly, have no such conviction of the 
absolute incompatibility of united action 
and religious conference. Still, all agree 
that a good time of free and full religious 
conference is the first thing needful. Let 
us, then, secure this, and let the question 
of whether such conference shall result in 
some collective action, or only in increased 
local activities, take care of itself. We 
think it may be safely left todo. Two 
things are certain—first, that the Assem- 
bly will not adopt a formal constitution 
definitely excluding collective action ; and 
secondly, that there are so few matters in 
which action can be taken by it in its 
corporate capacity, with as much advantage 
as by separate district agencies, that the 
Assembly is not likely to attempt much in 
that way. The fate of the Missionary 
Branch sufficiently illustrates this. The 
Assembly was probably as unanimous in 
its feeling that missionary work should 
spring from its meeting together as it is 
likely ever to be on any subject, and there 
was not the least intention, in forming the 
affiliated Associations, to shelve any ac- 
tivity on the part of the Assembly itself. 
But the simple fact turned out to be that the 
district agencies worked better by them- 
selyes, and the missionary branch, as an 
agency of the Assembly, has fallen to the 
ground, not as Mr, Jcun Grunpy said, 
because the laymen have not co-operated, 
but because what co-operation they had 
to give was more useful given through the 
district Associations. True, they do not 
help to anything like the extent they 
ought. But the same principle still 
applies. What is needed is not another 
central agency, but the existing ones 
better supporting. And as for the 
Assembly, would it not do much more 
to help on the missionary work of 
the province if, instead of taking up 
time with reading a so-called Missionary 
Branch Report about what these district 
agencies are doing, there were a free con- 
ference on the subject of missionary work 
and the causes of our indifferent success ? 


We know that some of our laymen hold 
very strong opinions on this matter. We 
should like to hear the subject of home 
missions introduced to the Assembly by 
short papers from Mr. Tuomas Wriaiey 
and Mr. Jonn Grunpy, and then freely 
talked out for a couple of hours, as were 
the different subjects at the great Educa- 
tional Conference last year. We do not 
think that any one would be inclined to 
twit such a meeting with being resultless, 
or to say that an Assembly, which annually 
occupied its time in some such way, was 
frittering away its opportunities in “ the 
mere talk of a Debating Society.” 

Can we not agree, then, to come to 
this as the first stage in reform? Let us 
put the other question on one side fora 
time. Manifestly many of the subjects 
which would furnish the most interesting 
deliberations are subjects upon which no 
one would wish to found any definite 
collective action. Mr. Frrmston’s axiom 
that there can only be deliberation if the 
result is to be either law or work, is to a 
certain extent true, but surely it is not 
true when used (as he uses it) to imply 
that the action must be collective. Men 
may deliberate about the methods of a 
work which has to be actually carried out 
individually. It is not a question of work 
v. talk; as a fact, there are no harder 
workers in the province than Mr. Darst- 
SHIRE and some of those who have argued 
with him in favour of eliminating all 
organised action from the programme of 
the Assembly. Let the question of result, 
however, be left open. When occasionally 
questions arise in which it seems possible 
for the Assembly to take definite action, 
whether by way of petition, committees of 
inquiry, or even executive sub-committees, 
these must be considered upon their own 
merits. The Assembly has always been 
free to take any action that has seemed 
desirable arising out of its conferences, 
and will not consent to abdicate that 
freedom, though anxious to make the con- 
ferences themselves the central interest of 
its meetings. 


FUNERAL OF REY. R. B. ASPLAND. 


Tus funeral of this greatly esteemed minister took 
place at Hackney on Saturday last, when his 
remains were laid in the grave which contains 
those of his father, so well known for the services 
which he rendered, in various ways, to our deno- 
mination. Before one o’clock, the time fixed for 
the mournful ceremony, the chapel, in which our 
lamented friend had for the last years of his life 
ministered with so!much acceptance, was filled b 

members of his congregation and others, and as his 
coffin was borne along the aisle and placed under 
the pulpit from which he has so often spoken the 
word of life, many weeping eyes and sobbing 
breasts showed how deep was the regard which he 
had inspired, and how sincere was the sorrow that 
was felt for his loss. The esteem too in which he 
was held throughout our body was proved by the 
large number of ministers and friends from dif- 
ferent parts of the country, who joined with his 
immediate relations in paying the last tribute of 
respect. Among those present were the Rev. Thos. 
Madge, Rey. Dr. Sadler, Rev. P. W. Clayden, Rev. 
H. lerson, Rev. W. H. Channing, Rev. J. P. Ham, 
Rev. J. C. Means, Rev. T. L. Marshall, Rev. S. C. 
Davison, Rev. Robert Spears, Rev. J. Phillips, Rev. 
T. Hunter, Rev. John Taylor, Rev. Joseph Heywood, 
Mr. C.. Venning, Mr. Hart, Mr. Preston, Mr. Philp, 
of London; Rev. C. H. Dall; Rev. John Kenrick, 
of York; Rev. Wm. Gaskell, and Mr R. D. Darbi- 
shire, of Manchester; Rev, John Gordon, and Mr. 
Herbert New, of Evesham; Sir John Bowring, of 
Exeter; Mr. Hibbert, and Mr. Thornely, of Hyde. 
The funeral service was read in a most solemn and 
impressive manner by the Rev. James Martineau. 
After dwelling on the sublime assurance that “ this 
mortal must put on immortality,” and showing how 
the departure of friend after friend made this life 
more sacred, and took away from the strangeness 
of the next, Mr. Martineau said :—“ Far be it from 
us lightly or arrogantly to claim the verdict of 
God’s approval for any responsible soul, even when 
very near to our knowledge and affection. The 
heart’s own secretaccount with the Infinite Holiness 


must ever have its mystery of reserve, which it 
would be an irreverence to break. Yet surely the 
human attachments of Christian men, the affinities 
that draw their mutual réspect, are no faint pledges 
of the real thought of God. And when we 
remember how truly our departed friend loved the 
churches which he served, how he gave them the 
unstinted offering of his cultivated mind, his rare 
and happy social tact, his genuine loyalty to 
conviction, and his balanced reverence for liberty 
and truth; how he blessed warmth of zeal with 
minute exactitude and comprehensiveness of ser- 
vice; how his charity, always large, widened as 
his experience deepened ; how his earliest friend- 
ships never waned, and his newest sufficed to make 
a sorrow at his death ; we cannot mistake the type 
of the righteous, whose life is blessing, and 
whese end is peace. Conscious no doubt he was 
of such short-comings as it is human to feel, and 
Christian to deplore; but the Divine mercy is 
gentler than our best tenderness. And if even for 
us death glorifies the departed, we may trust an 
affection higher than our own, and believe that the 
lesser frailties drop with the coil of mortality, and 
vanish in the mid-passage, from earth which waves 
the adieu, to heaven which greets the arrival.” 


SELAH. 


Tue following remarks on this word, in the last 
number of the Bibliotheca Sacra show how learned 
men may differ :— 

“The translators of the Bible have left the word 
Selah, which occurs so often in the Psalms, as they 
found it, and of course the English reader often 
asks his minister or some learned friend what it 
means. And the minister or learned friend has 
most often been obliged to confess ignorance, 
because it is a matter in regard to which the most 
learned have by no means been of one mind. The 
Targums, and most of the Jewish commentators, 
give to the word the meaning of eternally, forever. 
Kimchi regards it as a sign to elevate the voice. 
The authors of the Septuagint translation appear to 
have regarded it as a musical or rhythmical note. 
Herder regards it as indicating a change of tone. 


Matheson, as a musical tone, equivalent, perhaps, 
to the word repeat. According to Luther and 
others, it means silence! Gesenius explains it to. 
mean, ‘ Let the instruments play, and the singers. 
stop.’ Wocher regards it as equivalent to sursum 
corda—up my soul! Sommer, after examining all 
the seventy-four passages in which the word occurs, 
recognises in every case ‘an actual appeal or sum- 
mons to Jehovah,’ They are calls for aid and 
prayers to be heard, expressed either with entire. 
distinctness, or if not in the imperative ‘ Hear,. 
Jehovah!’ or ‘Awake, Jehovah!’ and the like, still 
earnest addresses to God that He would remember- 
and hear, ete.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


DO GOOD. 
BY WILLIAM BARNES, 


Ax! child} the stream that brings 
To thitsty lips their drink 

Ts seldom drain’d; for springs 
Pour water to its brink. 


The well-springs that supply 
The streams are seldom spent, 
For clouds of rain come by 
To pay them what they lent. 


The clouds that cast their rain 
On lands that yield our food, 
Have water from the main 
To make their losses good. 


The sea is paid by lands 

With streams from every shore ; 
So give with kindly hands, 

For God can give you more. 


He would that in a ring 
His blessings should be sent, 
From living thing to thing, 
But nowhere staid or spent. 


And every soul that takes, 
But yields not on again, 
Ts as a link that breaks 
Jn Heaven’s love-made chain. 
ee oe 
SUNSHINE STORIES. 
BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
“Now I am going to tell a story,” said the Wind. 

“Excuse me,” said the Rain, “but now it is my 
turn ; you have been howling round the corner as 
hard as ever you could, this long time past.” 

“Ts that your gratitude towards me?” said the 
Wind. “I, who, in honour of you, turn inside out 
—yes, even break all the umbrellas, when people 
won't have anything to do with you.” 

“T am going to speak!” said the Sunshine. 
“Silence!” and the Sunshine said it with such 
glory and majesty, that the long, weary Wind fell 
prostrate, and the Rain beat against him, and shook 
him, and said: “We won’t stand it! She always 
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breaks through, that Madam Sunshine; we won't 
listen to her. What she says is not worth hearing.” 

But the Sunshine said, “A beautiful swan flew 
over the rolling, tumbling waves of the ocean. 
Every one of its feathers shone like gold; one 
foather drifted down on the great merchant vessel, 
that, with all sail set, was sailing away. The 
feather dropped on the curly light hair of a young 
man, whose business it was to have acare for the 
goods, supercargo they called him. The bird of | 
fortune’s feather touched his forehead, became a 
pen in his hand, and brought him such luck, that 
very soon he became a wealthy merchant, rich 
enough to have bought for himself spurs of gold; 
rich enough to change a golden dish into a noble- 
man’s shield; and I shone on it,” said the Sunshine. 

“The swan flew further, away over the bright 
green meadow, where the little shepherd-boy, only 
seven years old, had lain down in the shadow of 
the old and only tree there was. The swan, in its 
flight, kissed one of the leaves of the tree. The 
leaf fell mto the boy’s hand, and it was changed to 
three leaves, to ten, yes, to a whole book, and in it 
he read about all the wonders of nature, about his 
native language, about faith and knowledge. At 
night he laid the book under his head, that he 
might not forget what he had been reading. The 
wonderful book led him to the school-bench, and 
thence in search of knowledge. I have read his 
name among the names of learned men,” said the 
Sunshine. 

“The swan flew into the quiet, lonely forest, 
rested awhile on the dark, deep lake, where the 
water-lilies grow; where the wild apples are to be 
found on the shore; where the cuckoo and wild 
pigeon have their homes. A poor woman was in 
the wood, gathering firewood—branches that had 
fallen down, and dry sticks; she carried them in a 
bundle on her back, and in her arms she held a 
little child. She saw the golden swan, the bird of 
Fortune, rise from among the reeds on the shore. 
What was that that glittered? A golden egg, 

quite warm yet. She laid it in her bosom, and the 
warmth remained in it. Surely there was life in 
the egg! She heard a gentle pecking inside of the 
shell, but mistook the sound, and thought it was 
her own heart that she heard beating. At home, 
in the poor cottage, she took out the egg; ‘tick, 
tick, it said, as if it had been a valuable gold 
watch; but that it was not, only an egg—a real, 
living egg. The egg cracked and opened, and a 
dear little baby-swan, all feathered as with purest 
gold, put out its little head; round its neck it had 
four rings, and as the poor woman had four boys, 
three at home, and the little one that she had had 
with her in the lonely wood, she understood at once 
that here was a ring for each boy ; and just as she 
thought of that, the little gold bird took flight. 
She kissed each ring, made each of the children 
kiss one of the rings, laid it next to the child’s 
heart, then put it on his finger. I saw it all,” said 
the Sunshine, “and I saw what followed. One of 
the boys was playing in a ditch, and took a lump 
of clay in his hand, turned and twisted 
and pressed it between his fingers, till it 
took shape, and was like Jason, who went 
in search of, and found the golden fleece. 
The second boy ran out on the meadow, where the 
flowers stood—flowers of all imaginable colours ; 
he gathered a handful, and squeezed them so tight 
that all the juice spirted into his eyes, and some of 
it wetted the ring. It cribbled and crawled in his 
thoughts, and in his hands, and after many a day, 
and many a year, people in the great city talked 
of the great painter. ‘The third child held the ring 
so tight in his teeth, that it gave forth sound, an 
echo of the song in the depth of his heart. Thought 
and feelings rose in beautiful sounds; rose like 
singing swans; plunged, like swans, into the deep, 
deep sea. He became a great: master, a great 
composer, of whom every country has the right to 
say, ‘He was mine!’ And the fourth little one 
was—yes, he was—the ‘ugly duck’ of the family ; 
they said he had the pip, and must have pepper, 
and butter, like the little sick chickens, and that he 
got; but of me he got a warm sunny kiss,” said the 
Sunshine. “ He got ten kisses for one; he was a 

oet, and was buffeted and kissed, alternately, all 
Bis life. But he held what no one could take from 
him, the Ring of Fortune, from Dame Fortune’s 
golden swan. His thoughts took wings, and flew 
up and away, like singing butterflies, the emblem 
of immortality !” 

“That was a dreadfully long story,” said the 
Wind. 

“And O, how stupid and tiresome!” said the 
Rain. “Blow on me, please, that I may revive a 
little.” 

And the Wind blew, and the Sunshine said, “The 
swan of Fortune flew over the beautiful bay, where 
the fishermen had set their nets; the poorest of 
them wanted to get married, and marry he did. 
To him the swan brought a piece of amber; amber 
draws things toward it, and it drew hearts to the 
house. Amber is the most wonderful incense, and 
there came a soft perfume as from a church; there 
came a sweet breath from out of beautiful nature, 
that God has made. They were so happy and 

ateful for their peaceful home, and content even 
in their poverty. Their life became a real Sunshine 


et VA : 
“J think we had better stop now,” said the Wind. 


“The Sunshine has talked long enough, and Iam 
dreadfully bored.” 


“And | also,” said the Rain. 
And what do we others, who have heard the 
story, say? 
We say, “ Now my story’s done.” 
SE 


CHARITABLE MONEY-GETTING. 


Tux Echo in a clever article’on this subject exposes 
the hollowness of a great deal of the so-called 
charity of the time, and thus speaks of some of “the 
more popular and indirect means of raising money 
for charity.” “This secondary alms-getting may 
be divided into male and female branches, The 
male alms-getter will, if modest, invite you to hear 
him read shakespeare. A more ambitious man 
will plunge you into the incongruity of an amateur 
concert for the deaf and dumb, an amateur 
theatrical performance for the benefit of the hope- 
lessly blind, or a ball on behalf of an orthopsdic 
hospital. All these will be more or less successful 
in drawing money from people who prefer to 
indulge a diluted benevolence. The charitable 
bazaar, however, which is essentially feminine, is 
the most delusive to the English mind, The woman 
knows the right way to an Englishman’s heart. 
He is not by nature a pleasure-taker, but he is 
commercial. So beauty puts on the appearance of 
a trader, and stands behind the counter, and be the 
imposition never so barefaced, he will come and buy. 
The idea of a commercial transaction fascinates 
him. He has no notion of giving without a 
‘valuable consideration.’ So ingrain is this trait 
of his character that the laws of his country will not 
allow a man to give an estate unless the recipient 
makes some show of paying for it. A thousand 
acres may pass ‘in consideration of the sum of five 
shillings lawful money of Great Britain, but the 
semblance of a bargain must be preserved. Much 
in the same way he will spend a hatful of money 
on doll pen-wipers, though not one man in fifty 
ever wipes his pen, except on the sleeve or the 
lining of his coat. ‘The coin is to all intents and 
purposes given away, but the British mind is 
satisfied by the ‘valuable consideration’ which 
answers to the legal peppercorn. 

“This, however, is by no meansall. Let us follow 
the fortunes of a man with money who has walked 
into a bazaar. He has had his warning, for they 
made him pay for his entrance. His blood, there- 
fore, is on his own head. He walks about calmly 
at first, determined not to give way to temptation. 
To those who urge him to buy he says he has only 
just come in, and is taking a look round before 
choosing anything. This plea avails for a time, but 
as the rivalry between the fair merchants waxes 
more warm, the commercial travellers sent out by 
each become more importunate. He is invited to 
take ‘the last ticket’ in a lottery for a pair of 
braces, so gorgeously worked that it would be 
absolute waste to wear them out of sight, and to 
win them will entail cricket playing, or rowing, or 
amateur gardening, to show them off to advantage. 
He puts in and loses, but his gambling spirit is 
roused, and he becomes a candidate for fire-screens, 
slippers, arm-chairs, card-cases, and clocks, ending 
by winning a huge soft sofa cushion, the colour of 
which will not match his furniture, and to win 
which he has contributed twice its value in sub- 
scriptions to lotteries. His tormentors will now 
insist that, having been so fortunate as to get this 
valuable article for ‘next to nothing” he ought 
really to buy something at a fair price. He is 
compelled, by supplication to which he is wholly 
unaccustomed, and which he has no means of com- 
bating, to purchase from one stall. A rival young 
lady at once in a complaining tone, hopes that he 
will be impartial and buy something from her, ‘she 
has sold so little as yet.” Beauty in distress over- 
comes him ; he hastens fo the rescue, and exchanges 
gold for smiles which he enjoys, and other articles 
about which he is profoundly indifferent. He is 
next entreated to try his hand in the ‘bag of 
Fortune” He pays his fee and takes his chance. 
Chance favours him with a pair of woollen baby 
shoes. He knows nothing of babies, and is muc 
dismayed. The eyes just now so supplicatory are 
sparkling withfun, and heis gravely recommended 
to purchase a very charming embroidered little 
frock to match the former prize. Let us drop the 
curtain upon this affecting picture.” 


_ 


“THAT'S VERY ODD.” 


A GENTLEMAN was recounting his travels one 
evening after dinner to a friend, and commenced 
in this way :—“ When I was travelling in Russia 
I was attacked in crossing a forest by a pack of 
twelve wolves, and from my postchaise window I 
fired my revolver and killed the first wolf, and, 
strange to say, his companions stopped and de- 
voured him, and then came on again to the fight. 
I shot another, and my postilion killed a third, 
both of which were devoured, and so we went on 
until only one wolf remained, and I killed him as 
we were entering the town, and I observed that he 
was immensely fat. He, of course, had devoured 
all his companions.” “Dear me,” said the friend, 
“that’s very odd.” “ Very odd,” said the traveller; 


the following day. I was out shooting antelopes, 
and fired at one as he stood on the top of a erag, 
and, odd to say, the ball passed through his neck, 
and killed another which was standing on a crag a 
quarter of a mile off.” “ 'Jhat’s very odd,” said the 
friend. ‘“ Yes, but the odd part of the story is to 
come. The report of my rifle so alarmed an old he- 
bear which happened to be up in a tree, that he 
fell to the ground, broke his neck, and died on the 
spot.” “ Well,” said the friend, “upon my soul, 
that’s very odd.” “Yes, odd,” said the traveller, 
“but not so odd as the sequel to my story. A 
thunderstorm came on, and I sought refuge in a 
hollow tree, and, to my horror, I descended 
into a nest of young bears, where I had not been 
very long when I heard a strange tapping, the un- 
mistakeable signs of the return of the she-bear. 
She ascended the tree and was descending the 
hollow. With the rapidity of lightning I seized 
her by the tail and plunged my hunting knife into 
her haunches, upon which she started upwards, 
dragging me with her, and as she went down on 
one side of the tree I escaped by the other.” “ Now, 
really, that’s very odd,” said the friend, “for it?s 
the first time in my life I ever heard of a bear with 
a tail.” “Yes,” replied the traveller, “and it was 
the only time I ever met with one, and that’s 
very odd.” 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 
On Thursday, June 24th, the day after the con- 
clusion of the examinations, the annual meeting of 
trustees was held at the College; 8. Rosmyson, 
Esq., president, in the chair. Twenty-two trustees 
were present. 

R. D. Darzisutrn, Esq., one of the secretaries, 
read the minutes of the annual meeting in January, 
and the heads of subsequent committee meetings. 

The Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU read the report of 
the tutors, and a vote of thanks was passed, on the 
motion of W. SHann, Esq., M.A., who said that it 
was a report of an eminently satisfactory session, 
and that they must all feel doubly grateful to Mr. 
Martineau for the way in which he had fulfilled 
the unusually onerous duties that devolved on him 
on account of the death of his colleague, Mr. Tayler. 

Mr. JosrpH Lupron, of Leeds, moved that the 
thanks of the trustees be given to the visitors of 
the College, the Rev. J. Kenrick, M.A., and the Rev. 
W. Gaskell, M.A., especially to Mr. Gaskell for his 
address of the previous day, and that he be re- 
quested to allow it to be published for circulation 
among the trustees and the students. A more 
beautiful, appropriate, and touching address he had 
never listened to, and he was sure that it would 
linger long in the memories of those who heard it, 
and exercise lasting influence upon the students. 
The Rey. C. Bary, in seconding the resolution, 
said it would be unbecoming to praise Mr. Gaskell 


in his presence, but he had never heard anything 


that more deeply touched him, or was more appro- 
priate to the occasion. 

The two senior students who have finished their 
course, Mr. F. H. Jones, B.A., and Mr. P. H. Big- 


ginson, B.A., then received their customary certi- 
ficates. 


Both gentlemen, we understand, intend to 
go to one of the German universities on the 
Hibbert Trust. 

Mr. Philip Vance Smith, son of the Rev. G, V. 
Smith, of York, was admitted as a divinity student 
for the next session conditionally on passing the 
usual entrance examination. Another application 
from a graduate of one of the Scotch universities, 
recently a student at Berlin and Heidelberg, was 
referred to the committee. ; 

The Rev. Joun Kenrick, M.A., then moved, and 
J. Murcn, Esq., of Bath, seconded : 

“That the trustees of Manchester New College, 
assembled in annual meeting, desire to put on record 
their very deep sense of the most effivient and faithful 
service rendered to the College by the Rev. J. J. Tayler, 
B.A., for one year as assistant tutor, for seventeen years 
as secretary, for 81x years as public examiner, for twenty- 
nine years as professor, and for sixteen years as principal; 
their high admiration of his public and private character, 
and the great loss which they feel that they themselves, 
uo less than the College and the Christian Church at 
large, have suffered by his death; and that they hereby 
ofter to Miss Tayler the assurance of their very warm and 
respectful sympathy, in the hope that she may find some 
alleviation of her sorrow in the thought of the universal 
lore and reverence in which her father’s memory is 

eld, 

Marx Puicirs, Esq., said that he rose with a 
feeling in which they would participate in thinki 
of the loss of two of their best friends. He trus 
that there were men to be found amongst us with 
education carried to the extent which our different 
institutions now give, who in time would be as well 
qualified to represent us before the public as those 
that have gone before them, Yet it was always a 
matter of deep personal regret when we lose those 
who have entwined themselves round our. hearts 
and affections, whose places can never be wholly — 
supplied. Mr. Aspland had been for many years 
one of the most active supporters of the C 
And although there arrived a period when 
views did not altogether accord in its managemen' 
with those of many others of its friends, they knew 
that his heart was always right, and that, he had — 
as good a right to hold his opinions as others. 
hold those which guided them. He had rendered 


a great service in giving us the admirable memoir 


“but not nearly so odd as that which happened on ! of his father, who in his day had fought a good 
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thanks. He moved that, “the trustees sadly 
record the death of the Rev. Robert Brook 
Aspland, M.A., a vice-president, and for eleven 
years a most efficient secretary of the College; 
and, referring with grateful regard to his long and 
faithful labours, both within the College and 
beyond it, for the promotion of religious freedom 
and Presbyterian Nonconformity, the cause that 
was ever nearest to his heart, they offer to Mrs. 
Aspland and the surviving members of his family 
respectful condolence under their bereavement, and 
the comforting assurance that the character and 
work of him whom they have lost will long 
preserve his influence and memory.” 

The motion was seconded by T. AsuTon, Esq., 
treasurer of the College; and, like the last, was 
carried in solemn silence. 


REMONSTRANT SYNOD OF ULSTER. 


On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 22nd, 


’ 28rd, and 24th, the fortieth annual meeting was held 


in the First Presbyterian Church (Rev. J. Scott 
Porter’s), Belfast. The Moprrator (Rev. J. A. 
Crozier) was the preacher, and afterwards, the 
Synod having been duly constituted by prayer, 
and the roll of ministers and elders called, the 
Rey. R. Cleland, of Crumlin, was appointed 
Moderator, the Rev. John Porter, clerk of the 
Synod, and the Rev. James Callwell, assistant 
clerk. The reports of Presbyteries were then 
taken. The Presbytery of Bangor reported that the 
Rev. J. Orr was their Moderator for the ensuing 
year ; that they have under their care, as students 
for the ministry, Mr. Robert Miller, a student of 
the fourth year, and Mr. R. E. Berryhill, a student 
of the third year. The Presbytery of Armagh 
reported that the Rev. John Jennings is their 
Moderator; on the 9th March, 1869, they installed 
the Rev. John Jennings to the pastoral charge of 
the congregation of Narrowwater; on the 30th 
March they licensed Mr. James Kennedy and Mr, 
James Mulligan, students of the fifth year, to preach 
the Gospel; ordaining the former as assistant and 
successor to the Rev. William Crozier, of Kilmore. 
The Presbytery of Templepatrick reported that the 
Rev. John Dickson was their Moderator, and that 
they held three meetings during the past year. 

he second and third days were occupied by 
discussion on a resolution moved by the Rev. Fras. 
M‘Cammon, which had been agreed to by a com- 
mittee appointed on the previous evening : 

“That, whilst strongly objecting to certain clauses in 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Church Bill, which affect the 
interests of our religious body, we hereby record our 
approbation of the principle of religious equality on 
which it is founded, and our eonviction that it is, on the 
whole, a statesmanlike measure; that it is the only one 

racticable in the present state of public opinion, and 
that it will tend to abate sectarian animosities at present 
unhappily dividing and distracting this country.” 

The previous question was moved by the Rev. 
R. Campsext, who said that he considered that no 
statesman, especially in regard to so excitable a 
population as that of Ireland, was justified in 
introducing a revolutionary measure—for a revo- 
lutionary measure this was—unless he had grounds 
for believing that, after the evils of revolution had 
passed away, they would enjoy the benefits of a 
salutary revolution. _ If this bill passed, the present 
state of things would be disturbed, and many evils 
caused. Many of their weak congregations would 
experience great difficulties. Some, perhaps, 
would become entirely extinct, and many heart- 
burnings would be created, and all for what? 
Would they then have religious equality? He 
fearlessly asserted that they would almost be as 
far, and in some respects farther, from it than 
before. ; ( 

Ultimately, however, the resolution was carried, 
with three dissentients—Revs. William Crozier, 
R. Campbell, and J. A. Crozier. 


WEST RIDING SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Tue second annual meeting of the above asso- 
ciation, attended by about 100 delegates and 
teachers in the Riding, was held on Saturday 
afternoon last in the Congregational Hall, Leeds, 
under the presidency of Joseph Lupton, I'sq. ‘The 
report, containing much statistical information, 
was read by the Kev. R. Pilcher, B.A. (of Bradford), 
the secretary, from which we learn that since the 
last annual meeting the Huddersfield school had 
joined the union, and the Wakefield school con- 
sented to be inspected by the visitors. In the 
various schools in the union there are 189 classes, 
containing, altogether, 1,891 scholars and 452 
teachers, with an average attendance of 1,134 
scholars, and 159 teachers. ‘The committee note 
with especial regret the irregular attendance of 
teachers. During the year visits have been made 
to twelve schools by Messrs. Brewer and Sutcliffe, 
of Bradford, W. A. Morton, of Leeds, Slater, White- 
head, and Stott, of Halifax, whose encouraging 
reports, in a condensed form, were read at the 


eretiintending the work done, the committee 
felt their powers were greatly lessened by the 
want of pecuniary aid, and assistance in visiting. 


The Asso- 
ciation had to record the loss of both its vice- 
presidents—Henry Briggs, Esq., of Outwood Hall, 
by death, and the Rev. }homas Hincks, B.A., by 
removal; to the services of whom the report alluded 
in grateful terms. ‘The committee were able to 
report that the institutions in connection with most 
of the schools were in a flourishing condition, and 
their means of usefulness fully employed in the 
means of promotion of the mental and spiritual 
interest of all who came within their influence. 

The report having been adopted, the officers 
for the ensuing year appointed, and the thanks 
of the meeting awarded to the retiring officers, 

The CHairMAN in feeling terms referred to the 
loss which the Unitarian cause had just sustained 
by the deaths of the Revs. John James Tayler, B.A., 
and R. B. Aspland, M.A., and proposed a vote on 
the subject, which was seconded by the Rev. R. 
Pivcuer, B.A. 

The remainder of the meeting was occupied in 
the consideration of the means to be employed to 
make these annual gatherings more particularly 
useful, and the Association conducive to the pro- 
gress of Sunday-school education. It was under- 
stood that the next meeting was to be held in 
Bradford, on the invitation of the Rev. R. Pilcher, 
B.A., about the latter part of July; and the Rev. 
T. R. Elliott, of Hunslet, was requested to prepare 
a paper bearing on some subject connected with 
Sunday-school work; and it was recommended that 
the committee prepare a plan of Sunday lessons for 
every Sunday in the year, in imitation of the plan 
which generally prevails among our orthodox 
brethren. The meeting was brought to a close 
about eight o’clock by singing a hymn. 


IRISH NON-SUBSCRIBING PRESBYTERIANS. 


Tur twenty-first meeting of the Association of 
Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians was held on 
Wednesday week in the church of the First 
Presbyterian Congregation, Belfast. The Associa- 
tion comprises the Synod of Munster, the Remon- 
strant Synod of Ulster, the Presbytery of Antrim, 
and the Northern Presbytery of Antrim. 

The Rev. WILLIAM WHITELEGGE (Cork), President, 
having preached, the Association was constituted 
in the usual manner, with the Rey. William Hall, 
Greyabbey, as president, and the Rev. H. Moore, 
secretary. 

The Rey. Joun Scorr Portsr read the statement 
of accounts of Michael Andrews, Esq., treasurer, 
which were adopted, with the warm thanks of the 
Association to Michael Andrews, Esq., for his 
Services. 

The Rev. HucH Moore moved—“ That the com- 
mittee of the Association be requested to use their 
utmost diligence to increase the ministerial educa- 
tion fund and the incidental fund from time to time, 
so that the treasurer may be always enabled to 
meet demands for unusual expenditure, as well as 
to defray charges incurred by ordinary business.” 

The subject of the Irish Church Bill, however, 
gave the special interest to the meeting. ‘The 
Committee for General Purposes handed in a long 
report, which showed what the committee had 
done in the matter. The Rev. J. Orr and the Rev. 
C. J. M‘Alester had been appointed to wait upon Mr. 
Gladstone, at an early day, to represent to him the 
views of this Association on the subject, and en- 
deayour to prevail upon him to introduce such 
amendments as would place the members of this 
Association on a level with other Dissenting bodies, 
and it was further arranged that the Rev. J.%. 
Porter and John Miller, Ksq., of Comber, should 
afterwards proceed to London, and watch the 
progress of the Bill. Messrs. Orr and M‘Alester 
addressed a letter to Mr. Gladstone, informing him 
of their appointment as a deputation from the 
Association of Irish Non-Subscribing Presbyterians 
with reference to the Irish Church Bill, and asking 
for an interview. Mr. Gladstone was too busy to 
grant one, but requested them to place themselves 
in communication with the Chief Secretary for 
Treland, to whom they accordingly submitted a 
statement of the alterations sought. These had 
reference, among other matters, to the case of 
ministers now in receipt of Regium Donum, who 
may become, by age or infirmity, unable to dis- 
charge the duties of their office; to that of the 
Association’s theological professors; to the rights 
of “inchoate” congregations, at present complying 
with the conditions necessary for endowment, but 
not actually in receipt of Kegium Donum; and to 
the claims of Luicentiates of the. Presbyterian 
Church to compensation. The desired changes have 
been made with regard to provisions for aged 
ministers; for the salaries of our theological pro- 
fessors and for the rights of “inchoate” congregations; 
but the claims of licentiates have not been recognised. 
‘they had also applied that each minister should 
receive an annuity equivalent, not, as the Bill 
had provided, to “the amount actually received by 
such minister during the financial year ending the 
thirty-first of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-nine,” but to the amount he would have 
received had the Irish Church bill not been intro- 
duced; and inasmuch as the Bill peraed that a, 
sum not exceeding £15,000 be paid in respect of the 


building of the Fresbyterign College, Belist, they | 


to enable their providing suitable accommodation 
for their professors and students; and, as the General 
Assembly has sought a certain sum for the extinc- 
tion of debts on their churches and manses, they 
applied that a proportionate sum should be granted 
to the Association for the same purposes. 

The Secretary read a detailed report from the 
Rev. J. Porter and Mr. Miller on the interviews 
they had in London with members of the Ministry, 
and others. 

A long discussion then took place on the subject 
| of asustentation fund. It was introduced by Mr. 

Joun MirrEr, J.P., who urged that it would be 
better for the whole body to have a general fund, 
corresponding, if possible, to the difference between 
the Regium Donum and the amount to be given as 
compensation. He believed that the laity would 
respond very heartily to such an appeal. Im- 
mediately after the Bill was introduced, Mr. James 
Andrews and himself visited all the parties able to 
give in the congregation of Comber, and he was 
happy to say that with one exception there was not 
a single man but was willing to double the amount 
of his subscription. That was sufficient to keep 
their congregation perfectly straight with regard te 
Mr. Orr. It was for the sake, then, of other con- 
gregations that he wished a general fund 
established, but the ministers could not be asked 
to put into it the money given to them by Govern- 
ment, unless: there was a guarantee that they 
should not be worse off in remuneration than they 
are now. ‘The difficulty which started itself to 
him was how were they to get ; ersons to guarantee 
to the ministers the difference between the profits 
of the money to be giyen by Government and the 
Regium Donum—where were they to find persons 
to take that risk upon themselves unless there was 
devised some mode of securing them against loss. 
The plan he would suggest would be that the 
money to be received from the Government for the 
loss of the Regium Donum should be put into a 
general fund, and with it what the laity are dis- 
posed to give, to be placed in the hands of trustees 
for management. Let them pay out of that money 
the present amount of Regium Donum; and if a 
sufficient sum were not raised at once to pay the 
balance between the two, he suggested that the 
trustees should be allowed to trench upon the 
capital. 

Mr. L’EstRANGE proposed that Mr. Miller’s sug- 
gestion be referred to the General Committee. At 
present they got about £3,600 a-year of Regium 
Donum, and the amount they would probably re~ 
ceive, at 44 per cent. would yield £2,133 a-year— 
that left them £1,500 a-year to make up, and he was 
afraid it would be difficult to raise a fund the 
interest of which would be equal to that amount. 
To get £1,500 a-year about £35,000 of a fund would 
be required, and he didnot believe they could raise 
that amount, and it would not be fair to ask any 
minister to commute unless there was a guarantee 
that at least his present income should be main- 
tained. 

Mr. MILrER did not think they were in sucha 
plight as Mr. L’Estrange seemed to imagine. He 
had no doubt that the laity would subscribe largely. 

Mr. 8. MurLAND, J.P., said he agreed in all Mr. 
Miller had said on the absolute necessity of raising 
the funds, but he thought it was premature. 

The proposal for a general sustentation fund was 
strongly opposed by Kevs. C. J. M’Alester and John 
Scott Porter, the latter of whom introduced the old 
grievances of some years ago, and expressed his 
fear that if the Presbytery of Antrim was permitted 
to take part in the government of the fund, it would 
be used as means of tyranny, for the purpose of 
keeping down, if in their power, the Northern 
Presbytery of Antrim (the Secession Presbytery 
formed by Dr. Montgomery and a few others, some 
years ago, on their failure to carry the Presbytery 
of Antrim with them in their requirements of a 
doctrinal declaration from ministerial candidates), : 
and the congregations of the Remonstrant Synod. 

Ultimately, however, after warm protest from 
the other ministers present against the introduction 
of such disputes, the Moderator put the proposal of 
Mr. Miller—to take steps for the formation of a 
sustentation fund--and it was carried by a large 
majority, Mr. Scott Porter and Mr. M‘Alester 
dissenting. 

An influential committee to report to a future 
meeting of the Association was then appointed. 


— 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Lroacy.—The treasurer of the Minister’s Beneyo- 
lent Society has received notice of a legacy of £100, 
free of duty, left to that society by the late Miss 
Downing, of Cheltenham. 

| ABERDEFN.—On Sunday week, a special service 
was held for,the purpose of giving a formal welcome 
to the elder scholars who had joined the church 
during the past year. The new members were four 
in number; and a Bible was presented to each by 
the teachers, and a Martineau’s hymn book by the 
chapel committee. The chapel. was tastefully 
decorated with flowers, and the scholars were 
present and sang an appropriate, piece of music. 
© | CHoprington.— On, Saturday, June,26th, the first 
a AIOE, of this Sunday-school was celebrated 


a public tea and meeting. The meeting, which 
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was numerously attended, was addressed by the 
Revs. J. C. Street and T. Leyland, and Mr. R. 
Sharpe. The report showed that during the seven 
months the school had been in existence 146 
scholars had entered, and 36 withdrawn, leaving a 
total of 110 scholars on the books. On the fol- 
lowing day, three short sermons were preached by 
the Rev. J. C. Street ; and selections of Scripture, 
poetry, &c., were very well recited at each service 
by the children. At the evening service the chapel 
was completely crowded. 

DvKINFIELD.—At a meeting of the committee of 
the Dukinfield Old Chapel, held in the Sunday- 
school on Tuesday evening, June 22nd, 1869 —James 
Ogden, Esq., in the chair—the following resolution 
was passed unanimously : 

«‘That the Committee of the Dukinfield Old Chapel 
have heard with deep regret of the sudden death of the 
Rev. Robert Brook Aspland, M.A., who for more than 20 
years (from 1838 to 1858) was the highly esteemed min- 
ister, pastor, and friend of the Old Chapel congregation, 
and who for a much longer period was a most able, 
eloquent, assiduous, and successful Christian minister, 
having always in his own mind a clear conception of the 
mission of Christ and of the duties and responsibilities 
of the Christian professor, with a power of illustration 
and exposition seldom equalled and more rarely if ever 
excelled; and they would respectfully tender to Mrs. 
Aspland in her great affliction their sincere and heartfelt 
sympathy.” 

DunprF.—The Sunday-school of the Unitarian 
Church, with friends numbering nearly 150, made 
an excursion to Blebo, the estate of A. Bethune, 
Esq., on Tuesday last. The day was remarkably 
fine, and a thoroughly happy time was spent. There 
is a fair prospect of a site being obtained, and the 
building operations of the new chapel begun before 
long. 

Loneror.—On Sunday last, the Rey. Benjamin 
“Glover preached the anniversary sermons, in the 
Court-house, on behalf of the Unitarian society at 
this place. 

StratTrorD.— This neat and beautiful little 
chapel was opened on Thursday, the 24th June. 
The Rey. Dr. Sadler took the introductory service, 
which was to have been taken by the late Rev. 
R. B. Aspland. The sermon was preached by 
the Rey. P. W. Clayden. On Sunday morning, the 
27th, the Rev. H. Ierson, M.A., preached, and in 
the evening the Rev. W. H. Channing. All the 
sermons were highly appreciated. The son of the 
builder kindly lent a fine harmonium for the occa- 
sion, himself presiding at it. Such an instrument 
is greatly needed for the new chapel, but there is 
a debt of £400 to clear off yet. 

Watmstry.—On Sunday last, the annual services 
were preached by the Rey. J.. Worthington. The 
collections amounted to £38. 15s. 5d., and would 
have been considerably more but for a storm of 
rain coming on in the afternoon, which prevented 
many friends from attending. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY. 


—_ 


1 the Editors,—In last week’s Herald is a letter 
of the Rev. John Wright, in which he says an 
Assembly “ of congregations may be held for either 
of two purposes—to inaugurate and maintain 
schemes for doing religious work, or to form a con- 
ference for the expression of opinion and the 
discussion of principles.” 

But these objects are not antagonistic, and the 
Assembly will never accomplish what it ought 
until it includes both. The mistake which has 
been made, and which has chiefly caused the un- 
pleasantness of the last few years, has been the 
attempt to exclude one of these objects. The 
Assembly, as the most important annual gathering 
of the congregations in the province, should repre- 
sent the opinions and activities of the denomination. 
Each smaller society does the work of its own 
particular locality, but at the great annual 
gathering we want to learn what is being thought 
and done in all the localities. The Assembly, as 
oi far our most influential meeting, should exert 

lits power to stimulate free religious thought, 
and encourage and support benevolent and religious 
activity. ‘he separation of these two elements of 
thought and activity would be unfair either to one 
portion of the Assembly or the other ; and it would 
not be wise to separate them, for one counteracts 
the extremes and supplements the deficiencies of, 
the other. And, even if desirable, what hope is 
there of separating these two objects, with an 
increasing consciousness on the part of many of our 
laymen that we are not doing what the age demands 
of us. It is said that the Assembly should become 
deliberative. But there is a difference between a 
deliberative and a debating assembly. Real deli- 
beration implies an executive, and the results of 
deliberation are embodied either in law or work. 
Whatever stops short of this is the mere talk of a 
debating society. 

_ May I be allowed to say that I think the sugges- 
tions of Mr. Harry Rawson are of a practical nature 
and just the kind required, and would, if adopted, 
introduce new and improved features into the 
working of the Assembly, that would secure the 
approval of a large majority of the members.—I am, 


J. PRaBdicn, 
Rochdale, June 28th. aie 


MISTAKES IN HIGH PLACES. 


To the Editors,—It is not well. that palpable 
errors in matters of fact, however highly endorsed, 
should go about unchallenged and uncorrected. 
Vhe facts of living history are the hand-writing of 
God, and should be guardedly, sacredly kept from 
perversion. Their correction will not involve a 
Lord Bishop or a Lord Marshal in having gone 
wilfully wrong. To erris human. Whether or no 
the Church of Christ can sustain itself now, as in 
its first days, by the voluntary co-operation of its 
friends, unaided by Government gold and by the 
secular arm, is the great question of this country 
and of this generation. Much as English dissent 
has done in the past to demonstrate the ability and 
wealth of the voluntary principle, to vitalise and 
sustain Christian worship, multitudes dare not 
trust it. Thousands still sincerely think that 
public worship must burden the public purse, and 
would perish without State provision. They are 
still unconvinced, either by the green growth of 
Nonconformity in Great Britain, or by the 
flourishing condition of unaided Episcopacy in the 
United States for a century past, or by the indis- 
putable fact that among a people as essentially 
English as the Americans, and -quite as numerous, 
the refusal of Government to make for religion any 
public provision whatsoever, has resulted in an 
excess of accommodation for Church-goers, which, 
on an average, is nearly double the actual seating 
required. ‘The error, in fact, which we would 
correct, arose in the recent debate in the Lords, 
concerning the Jrish Church. In that discussion 
(on the 18th inst.) the Bishop of Lichfield sought 
to strengthen his plea for a State Church by 
quoting the Iron Duke. In adducing, unfortunately, 
if correctly, the testimony of Wellington, to 


prove the existence of what never existed, | 


the Lord Bishop said : “In my memory his words 
live and burn. In addressing this house that great 
man said: It has been my fortune to live among 
people of many different religions. I have lived 
among Hindoos and Mahomedans, but whatever 
the religion might be, I never found a country that 
did not make public provision for religious worship.” 
(Cheers.) The bishop went on to say—“ My Lords, 
I believe this bill to be the beginning of a war 
against the establishments of both England and 
Treland.” (Renewed cheers.) “I believe it tends 
entirely to the destruction of God’s truth, and 
therefore a painful necessity is laid on me of 
voting against its second reading.” The argu- 
ment presented is, that as even Hindoos and 
Mahomedans make a State provision for re- 
ligious worship, Christians should do it @ fortiori. 
Not surely by offering to all nations the alternative 
of “the sword or the Koran!” “ death or the Bible !” 
This is not making public provision for religious 
worship. Neither can we so regard the building of 
a Mosque or an Emambarrah here or there by some 
man of wealth or ruler, or emperor, and endowing 
it with the erection, round about, of a range of 
shops or dokauns as the principal mosque of the 
old Mogul capital, the Jumma Musjeed of Dehlie, 
is supported. No. There are numbers of both 
Hindoos and Mahomedans nowin England. They 
know, and it is easy t9 consult them, In fact, we 
have just verified our impressions on this point by 
the word of some of these eminent men from 
Dehlie and Benares. And we add their voices to 
the records of the past, in clear and unanswerable 
confirmation of the facts that neither Hindoos nor 
Mahomedans can be fairly or truly quoted against 


the voluntary principle. They and we can only smile | 


at the idea that the withdrawal of State provision 
from the Church “tends to the destruction of God’s 
truth.”—Yours, &c., C. H. A. Dar. 


oo Se 8 ee 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


To the Editors,—All that H. R. has stated is un- 
doubtedly correct, and the thanks of all connected 
with our Sunday-schools are due to him. The 
more a subject of this importance is discussed the 
better for all Sunday-schools, as it can scarcely fail 
of drawing attention to the weak parts in our 
systems, thus rendering our schools much more 
efficient. 

All that feel interested should surely be prepared 
to second any attempt for bettering the govern- 
ment of these schools, and should any valuable 
hints that may be given be carried out in only one 
or two schools, the gain will be well worth any 
little trouble that may be incurred in their 
promotion. 

Perhaps the idea of a governing committee is the 
best that could be submitted for general considera- 
tion. Its members would, I suppose, be elected by 
ballot at a special teachers’ meeting, and should be 
in office for a stipulated time; at the expiration of 
which they might be re-elected, or new members 
found in the place of those who no longer belong 
toit. It would perhaps be considered advisable 
to include among its members, the superintendent, 
treasurer, and secretary of the school; and also, 
that this committee meet, He every week, or 
month (as may be determined), for deliberation 
on school affairs. r 

There is, as far as I can see, no ground for 
objection to such a scheme that would long 
hold water. But should ‘there be any, let it 
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be brought forward at once, while general 


attention is still occupied with this subject. 
And should there be none, let steps be at once 
taken tolintroduce this to the consideration of all 
schools that are not already so governed. But, till 
quite exhausted, do not let it drop, but continue to 
think (and act) on it till some practical result is 
produced, 

Henry A. HALL. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Chorley.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, school 
sermons by the Rev. T, H. Smith. 


Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.— On 
Sunday morning, Communion service. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. E. Smith, M.A. Service at 11 a.m, 


#8 ith. 
CLENNELL.—On the 2lst ult., at 41, Shore-road, Hackney, 
the wife of W. C. Clennell, Esq., solicitor, of a son. 
a + 
Marriages, 
BRUGGEN—MAURICE.—On the 8th ulf., at Brussels, Mons. 
Ch. Joseph Van den Bruggen to Emily, eldest daughter of 
the late Mortimer Maurice, Esq.,of Wrexham, and formerly 
Unitarian minister at Chester. 
HIBBERT—WADSWORTH.—On the 29th ult., at the Parish 
Church, Darfield, Yorkshire, by the Rev. H. B. Cooke 
rector, Thomas, youngest son of the late Henry Hibbert, o' 
Hyde, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. James Wads- 
worth, of Great Houghton, Yorkshire. 
IPBOTSON—ENGLAND.— On the 24th ult., at_St. John’s 
Church, Huddersfield, by the Rev. G. E. Wilson, M.A., P. F. 
Ibbotson, Esq., of Broom Field, Sheffield, to Frances Mary, 
second daughter of W. P. England, Bay Hall, Huddersfield 
JACKSON—EVANS,—On the 22nd_ult., at Christ Church. 
Kensington, by the Rev. James Leacroft, of Brakenfleld 
Vicarage, Derbyshire, John P., young*st son of William 
Jackson, Esq., late M.P. for North Derbyshire, to Florence, 
daughter of William Evans, Esq., of Cornwall-gardens, 
Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, London, late of Manchester. 


RMeaths: 

FOX .—On the 25th ult., Mr. Charles James Fox, of 67, Pater- 
noster-row, London, in his 74th year. 

GODFREY.—On the 25th ult., Eliza M. 8. Godfrey, at 22, 
Hatfield-street, Southwark, aged 79 years. 

GRUNDY.—On the 24th ult., in London, suddenly, Edmund 
Grundy, Esq., late of Greenhill, Cheetham-hill, chester, 
aged 57 years. 

LONG.—On the 28th ult., at the house of her son-in-law, the 
Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Joshua Long, aged 89. 


_ Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 


the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘‘God in Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. . 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. a 


W\WE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 


Tunes 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. ; 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Denrisr ip 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plan 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 

to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


EV ERSHAWM’S Boarding-house, 22, lron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 


A ees DON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bl . Beds 

1s. 6d. Plain teenies or fea 3d. sheaaibat: 4 aon 

VISITORS TO LONDON. ; 

RS. BAINBRIDGE’S BOARDING 

HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh Square, 

W.C. (From Ely Place.) Near the Metropolitan Great 

Northern, Midland, and Londonand North Western Stations. 

Hans Frvekinst, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day, Private Sitting and 

how Rooms. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
W: 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bed 7 - 
on, E.C., 


men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, [ 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stoc’ 
AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. aA * 
NEEBONE & TIMMTIS5, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


LARET 11s. per DozEn, 
ROTTLES INCLUDED. 

Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER __ 
and as @ BEVERAGE Wine, increasesdaily, 


Vichy WATER, lens 
36s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BOTTLES, __ 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY OF VICHi, © 


Under the control of the State, have the honour to 
announce that Genuine Waters can be had 
from their ‘ 


REPRESENTATIVES. } ri Lage 
JANES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. By Se 
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TO OUR AGENTS, 

We regret to have to announce the death o 

London Agent, which will involve new arre 

for the publication of the Herald. Next 

Herald will be published at Mr. Foa’s o, 
Paternoster-row, and in that number we 

our new arrangements. at. 
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TO OUR AGENTS. 
After this week, our London Agents will be Messrs. 
Smart & ALLEN, 2, London-house-yard, Paternoster- 


row, who will give prompt attention to all orders for 
the Herald. 


ANK-STREET CHAPEL, BOLTON. 
ANNUAL SERMONS on Sunday, July llth, by the 
Rev. Dr. SADLER, of London. Morning Service at 10 30; 
Evening at 6 30. 
In the Afternoon, an ADDRESS by Mr. REYNOLDS, of 
Bury, at 2 30.—A Collection after each Service. 
Tea will be provided for strangers at 430. Fourpence each. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN. 

There will be SPECIAL SERVICES on the occasion of the 
Anniversary of the Opening of the Church, on Sunday next, 
the llth July inst. The Sermon in the morning by the Rev. 
H. IERSON, and that in the evening by the Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN, the Minister of the Church. Collections will be 
made in aid of the Church funds. 

Morning Service at 11; Evening at 7. 


REV. R. E. DUNNE, during his 

Visit to BIRMINGHAY, will supply any Pulpit in 

that tewn or neighbourhood on_the 18th inst. and the two 

following Sabbaths.— Address Highfield House, Nechell’s- 
park-road, Birmingham. 


ACKNEY UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


In consequence of the death of the Rev. R. Brook 
Aspland, the Committee invite Applications from Ministers 
willing to conduct the Pulpit Services occasionally during 
the next three months —All communications to be addressed 
‘to the Treasurer, Mr. JOHN TROUP, Essex Lodge, Upper 
‘Clapton, N.E. 


MHE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE 
IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


At an influential MEETING of PROTESTANT NONCON- 
FORMISTS of various denominations held at the Cannon- 
street Hotel, London, July 2nd, CHARLES REED, Esq., M.P., 
in the chair, it was 


Moved by the Rev. HENRY ALLON (Independent), sec- 
onded by the Rev. WILLIAM BROCK, D.D. (Baptist), 
and resolved— 

1. ‘That believing that the bill for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church, now before Parliament, 
is substantially in harmony with the resolutions of the House 
of Commons last session, an1 with the wishes of the country, 
as emphatically expresse’ at the general election, and that it 
has received the sanction of the great majority of the nation, 
this meeting regards with great concern the attempts now 
being made in the Upper House of Parliament to make such 
changes in the measure as will frustrate, in the most import- 
ant respects, the purpose of its framers, and will subvert the 
principles which Eeve been nial adopted by the con- 
‘stituencies as the only basis on which a settlement of the 
question can be satisfactorily effected.” 


coved by W. W. POCOCK, Esq. (Wesleyan), seconded by 

aoe Het JOHN EDMOND, D.D. ee Ipreabyterian) 
supported by the Rev. P. W. CLAYDEN (Unitarian), and 
reecived— 


rsonal interests, but the re-endowment of the disestablished 
Shurch. That it objects to them the more strongly because 


of indisc iminate endow- 
suggestions by the Legis- 
lature would, in the judgment of this meeting, have the effect 
of prolonging the controversy which the bill was intended to 
close, and would inevitably lead to results fraught with evil, 
not to Ireland alone, but to the interests of the entire king- 
dom.” 


Moved by JOSEPH COOPER, Esq. (member of the Society 
of Friends), seconded by the key. JOHN HOPPUS, 
LL.D.. F.R.8. (Independent), supported by the Rey. T. 
W. PENROSE (Primitive Methodist), and resolved— 

3. “That having regard, not merely to the proposed amend- 
ments, but to the opinions expressed 7 influential Peers in 
favour of the prin iple of concurrent endowment, this meeting 
deems it to be of the utmost importance that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers and the Liberal party in the House of Commons 
should be assured of the earnest desira of those who have 
hitherto supported the bill, that it should not passin a form 
which WOU disappoint their just expectations, and that 
Nonconformists should adopr immediate measures for giving 
expression to their sentiments, and of bringing them to bear 

effect upon the Legislature.” 
: CHARLES REED, Chairman, 


&! 


EW UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHAPEL, STRATFORD, LONDON. 
The amount still required is........... oee--£400 0 0 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 

Mrs. T. Rix (minister’s wife) .............6- 
Rey. R. Shaen .. anes 
Ee WeH as 
Henry Browne 
Robert J. Orr... 
Miss Anthony.. 


oooore 
egcoccooceo 


tised in the Znguirer and Unitarian Herald. 


OUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 

Amount previously advertised ............ £360 9 0 
Widow’s mite Sale slen santa Sista se 100 


Total; sz: gouicvep sasaien hep eevizeaenineeooleor 10: 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
Rey. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A.,31, Belmont-street 3,or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E, C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Full information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Key. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 
Manchester, 

’ Applications from Candidates must be sent in,as above, 
before Ist September next. 


EW MEETING-HOUSE, KIDDER- 
MINSTER.— CANDIDATES for the PASTORSHIP 

of this place of worship are requested to communicate with 
ie Kes ~ Wardens, Messrs. JOHN STROKE and WILLIAM 


OUTHPORT.—Mrs. HEISE’S SCHOOL 


wil! Re-open on Tuesday, August 3rd. 
4, Hawkshead-street. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 


B.A., will KE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 
6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after Juno the 21st cannot 
be answered immediately. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 
BRIDGE.— |.ADLES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 
ductel by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Superior Educational advan- 
tages, beautiful and healthy situation, and every home comfort. 
Trospectuses and references forwarded on application. 


OPE LODGE, near HEATON NORRIS 
within ten minutes’ walk from the Railway Station). 
Mrs. MARCUS having succeeded Mrs. Hopkinson in this 
long-established School, will RE-OPEN on Thursday, the 29th 
July. The higher branches of study, including Languages, 
will be condu:ted by Dr, Marcus, assisted by efficient resident 
and visiting teachers.— Prospectuses from the Principal ; 
and also at Messrs. Palmer and Howe’s, Princess-street, 
Manchester. 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 


will be able to receive additional Pupils at the close 
of the present vacation, when she intends removing toalarger 
house. Referees: Kev. W. J. Odgers, Bath; Kev. W. Coch- 
rane, Netherend; Rey. T. Poynting, Monton; J. Murch, Esq., 
Bath; W.A. Case, Esq., M.A., Hampstead; Edward Cobb, 
Esq., Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. Terms on 
application to Mrs. Jeffery, 14, Great Stanhope-street, Bath. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. ‘ 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 

17th. He has afew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 

Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twicea year oneat Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


HE CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

LADIES, Conducted by the Misses MARTIN, The Pupils 
will re-assemble on l'hursday, July 29th. 


LD HALL, STAND, near Manchester. 

MRS. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 

LITTLE BOYs. Terms, £35a year. Two Vacancies. Next 
quarter commences July 28th. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NOTTINGHAM, 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
an a‘ditional numberof Bcarders. C:icket-field,Gymnasium, 
and Wo kshopat ached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instructi B 
in Classics, Modern Languag+s, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rev, EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoil, Mount 
Vernon, Nott’ 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 


RAILWAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE.— 
SOUTHPORT, WATERLOO, BLACKPOOL, LYTHAM, 
AND FLEETWOOD.—This Company is now prepared to 
make SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for the Conveyance at 
Low Rates of Mill Hands, Members of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Provident amd other Societies, Sunday and Day 
Schools, &c., to any of the above delightful watering places. 
Parties guaranteeing 800 passengers can secure a Special 
Tr «in for the day. 

Particulars of fares, and any other information, may be 
obtained at the office of the undersigned. 
HENRY BLACKMORE, Superintendent. 
Victoria Station, Manchester, June 7, 1869. 


RS. WARREN, Teacher of SINGING, 


137, Radnor-street, Hulme.— Reference, C. Hallé, 
Esq., Greenheys. 


0 LET, Unfurnished, Two PARLOURS, 


Venetian and wire blinds; Front Kitchen, good range, 
gas. pantry, and cellar. No other lodgers; no children.— 
32, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London, 8.E. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
street.—Apply to J. Phillips, Herald Office. 


ANTED, a Re-engagement as Governess 

to Young Children. Acquirements: English, French, 

drawing, and music to beginners. References: Rev. B. Herford, 

Manchester, and Rev. J. L. Short, Sheffield. — Address 
M. H. B., 1, Wilkinson-street, Sheffield. 


LADY wishes to obtain a Situation as 

RESIDENT*GOVERNESS, in a family where the 
children are young... Highest references.—Address B. A., 
Post-office, Moseley, Birmingham. 


N Experienced Lady wishes for a Situation 
as PARLOUR HOUSEKEEPER, or to Assist an 
Invalid Lady in the management of her household, or as 
Compan‘on to a Lady. She is very domesticated, fond of 
children, and would make herself generally useful. Refer- 
ence kindly allowed to the Rev. brooke or Mrs. Herford , 
Manchester, and other references if required.—Address M.R., 
2, Wilkinson-street, Sheffield. 


A VERY comfortableand highly-respectable 
: HOME is offered to a weil-educated Christian Lady 
in the family of a Widower of independent means, residing in 
the outskirts of London; Unitarian preferred, of mature age, 
respectably connected, and accustomed to good society; also 
qualified, by experience, to give advice to his daughters in the 
management of household affairs, and to act otherwise asa 
guide and companion to them,—Address J. T., care of E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED, Immediately, a Certificated 
MISTRESS, for the British Schools (mixed), Bridg- 
water. Salary, £50 and a quarter of the Government grant.— 
Applications may be made to the Rev. J. E.ODGERS, Enmore- 
road, Bridgwater, from whom particulars may be obtained. 


ANTED, a Thorough HOUSEMAID, 
who can wash and iron, and also wait at table, 
Wages £12.—Apply to Mrs. Haugh, Dalton House, Broad- 
walk, Buxton. 


Nowready. 2nded.enlarged. 1 vol. feap8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
rT 


QCENES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By SAMUEL GREG. 
Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh, and all booksellers. 


FREE .CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, 1s., post free. 
! O SERMONS: 1. LA SEULE CHOSE 
NECESSAIRE. By ATHANASE COQUERBL FILS. — 2. 
WHAT THE RISING OF THE DEAD SHOULD MEAN, 
By the Rey. C. Kraan Pavut, M.A. Preached at the First 
Auniversary of the Free Christian Union, June 1, 1869. 
PUBLISHED BY THE FREE CHRISTIAN UNION: 
1. Rev. J. ManTINEAU.—THE NEW AFFINITIES of FAITH: 
a Piea for Free Christian Union. ls. post free. 
2. Rev. J. J. TAYLER.—CHRISTIANITY : WHAT IS IT? 
AND WHAT HAS IT DONE? _ Is. post free. ; 
8. Rey. J.J. TAYLER.—A CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
ths Want of our Time. 1s. post free. 
4. REPORT and CONSTITUTION of the FREE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. Gratis. Post free for one stamp. 


Williams and Norgate. 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Now ready, price Threepence (an Octavo Edition is preparing, 
price Sixpe 


nce). 
E THREE STAGES OF UNITARIAN 


THEOLOGY: a Sermon Bo wc at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in Unity 
Church, Islington, May 19th, 1869, by JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Published at the Request of the Committee. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Sixpence per dozen; 38. per hundred ; ike free. 


HAT IS AN UNITARIAN? By 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


HE NAME OF CHRIST, 


Isa. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 
— 


Now ready, 8vo., pp. 40, sewed, ls. 6d. 
ANDY NOFES FOR PROTESTANTS, . 


on the Rise, Progress, and Principies of the Church 
of Rome. By H. J. PRESTON. R g 
London; Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A Synod has been sitting in Leipsic, consisting of 
about eighty rabbis, professors, and other lay re- 
presentatives of various JewiSh communities, the 
chief purpose of which is to induce the authorities 
to found either special departments or “ faculties ” 
for Jewish theology at the German universities, or 
to endow special chairs for that purpose. The 
Synod was opened by Professor Lazarus, of Berlin, 
on the 30th of June, the anniversary, as he pointed 
out, of Reuchlin’s death, who first proposed to the 
Emperor Maximilian, instead of burning the 
Talmud, to found Talmudical chairs at different 
universities. The first resolution pronounced 
“Judaism to be in fullest accordance with the 
principles of modern state and society, the absolute 
equality of all men, the equality of all before the 
law, their equality of duties and rights in relation 
to the State, and the fullest liberty of the individual 
in his religious convictions, being the fundamental 
principles of Judaism.” It is presumed that the 
Berlin University will open the first “Faculty 
for Jewish theology.” It is needless to add 
that the new foundation is not intended by the 
promoters for Jews, but for students of Jewish 
science, theologians, and philologists of all shades. 


It is reported in Paris that the French Ambas- 
sador at Rome has been asking questions concerning 
the manner in which his Government is to be 
represented at the approaching Council. Other 
Governments also, it is said, are beginning to 
express dissatisfaction at being kept entirely in the 
dark respecting matters which concern the religious 
interests of themselves and their subjects. Even 
Bishops appear to be no better informed than the 
secular authorities as to the future proceedings and 
intentions of the approaching assembly, which are 
kept a close secret by the Roman Commissions 
intrusted with their direction. There is a report 
also of a joint interpellation about to be addressed 
to the Papal athorities on the above subject by the 
Catholic Powers. 


Repairs are being made in the church of St, 
Lambert, at Munster, which necessitate the demol- 
ition of the old tower at the top of which 
John of Leyden, the Anabaptist fanatic of the 16th 
century, immortalised by Meyerbeer in his opera 
of “ The Prophet,” was exposed in an iron cage till 
he died, and which is preserved to the present day. 

A letter in the Bourse Gazette of St. Petersburgh 
states a project is entertained of establishing an 
orthodox Russian Episcopal see at Pekin, the 
capital of the Chinese Empire. Thus would be 
realised the idea formerly conceived by Peter the 
Great, but which it has been found impossible 
hitherto to execute. 

On Sunday last, the Rey. Thomas Binney, the 
well-known Independent minister, the author of 
“ How to make the best of both worlds,” and other 
works, formally retired from the charge of the 
King’s Weigh House congregation, to which he has 
so ably ministered for forty years. He still, how- 
ever, retains a nominal and honorary connection 
with it, and will preach occasionally. 

The University Tests’ Bill has passed the Com- 
mons, and now awaits the mercies of the Lords. 
We fear there is too much reason to suppose that 
it will be sacrificed to the dislike which they enter- 
tain to all liberal measures, especially now when 
they have just been compelled to submit to a 
constitutional defeat. 

Dr. Manning has just opened a new Roman 
Catholic Chapel in Kensington, which “is to be the 
temporary cathedral church of the diocese.” 

It is understood that the Irish Church Bill will 
be sent down to the Commons on the 16th or 
17th inst. 

It is not often that we have had occasion to com- 
mend the doings of Convocation—indeed, we are 
not aware that we ever did it before—but we can 
freely give a word of praise to the Report just 
issued by the “Committee on Intemperance of the 
Lower House of Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury.” It is, perhaps, the most valuable 
contribution which has been made to the solution 
of what Archdeacon Sandford, the chairman of the 
committee, justly terms “the great and momentous 
question before the country, and which, more than 
any other, affects the welfare of our people.” In 
pursuing their inquiry, the committee communi- 
cated, not merely with the Parochial Clergy of the 


Province of Canterbury, and through them with 
medical and other authorities of their parishes, but 
with the governors and chaplains of prisons, and 
heads of the constabulary throughout Great Britain, 
with the superintendents of lunatic asylums in 
England and Wales, with the judges, recorders, 
coroners, and masters of workhouses throughout 
England; and they have thus obtained a most 
important mass of information, bearing on the 
extent of the evil which is working such fearful 
ruin in the midst of us, on the direct and indirect 
causes of it, and on the remedies for it. It is im- 
possible for us here to do more than just mention 
the nature of the volume, but all who are interested 
in the welfare of their fellow-countrymen, more 
especially those in the humbler ranks, will do well 
to study it, and will find in it much that is deserving 
of their most serious consideration. 

The Rey. Dr. Vaughan, vicar of Doncaster, has 
been appointed to the Mastership of the Temple. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In noticing a letter of Dr. Davidson, the well- 
known Biblical critical, objecting to the prosecution 
of Mr. Voysey, the Pali Mail observes : 

“ We do not know specifically what Mr. Voysey 
may have said, but if he has in substance denied 
or thrown doubt upon any doctrine stated in the 
three creeds or Thirty-nine Articles, he has done 
an illegal act, and if he has, he must take the con- 
sequences. It does,no doubt, so happen that the 
Church of England has no doctrine to speak of 
about the inspiration of the Bible, but it is of the 
most rigid and unbending orthodoxy upon such 
points, for instance, as the Trinity and the Incar- 
nation, and the man who denied anything affirmed, 
say, in the Athanasian creed would most assuredly 
suffer for it. Upon the whole, there is not much 
room for doubt that the ordinary action of the 
courts of law would be quite sufficient to maintain 
a degree of uniformity of doctrine which would 
satisfy the great body of the quiet lay people of 
England, but the quiet lay mass, powerful as it is, 
is by no means the only body to be consulted. 
We have in the clergy at least three parties pulling 
in opposite directions, and utterly, and not alto- 
gether unnaturally, opposed to the sort of com- 
promises and the sort of uniformity which lay 
courts would enforce. This is the true danger of 
the Church of England. It has a creed—not,to be 
sure, very complete or definite, but satisfactory 
enough to steady-going lay people—but this creed, 
such as it is, satisfies few of the more eager 
members of the clergy. It is at once too tight and 
too loose. It allows a man to criticise the Bible 
with the utmost freedom, but it forbids him to 
throw the slightest doubt upon propositions which 
have no authority at all except as inferences from 
the Bible, and this is only one illustration of the 
general character of the system. Such a state of 
things, may, no doubt, last a long time by the mere 
vis inertia of an established institution which every 
one likes, but sooner or later it will be found 
wanting, later, we hope, rather than sooner.” 


The same paper says: 

“Tt may be as well to call attention to one rather 
important consideration which has been too much 
forgotten in our discussions of ‘ concurrent endow- 
ment.’ Briefly it is this: We are Protestants for 
political reasons as well as for reasons of religion. 
The authority of the Church of Rome is rejected 
by us because we believe it not only to teach 
spiritual error, but to be an engine of political mis- 
chief—pernicious in its influence over the family, 
baneful to science and letters, crippling alike to 
individual freedom and the general liberties of a 
well-ordered State. In fact, there can be no doubt 
of this—that as a nation we are Protestants far 
more for political than for religious reasons; and 
that thousands of Englishmen are at this hour Pro- 
testants in a political sense only. From which it 
follows that when peers and bishops advocated the 
Duke of Cleveland’s scheme of concurrent endow- 
ment lately, they spoke as very liberal religionists, 
but also as men forgetful of the most positive, 
deeply-rooted, and unquestionable meanings of 
their own creed. Thus the Bishop of Gloucester 
said the other night, ‘What we have to decide is 
which we shall adopt of two very anxious courses, 
to use no harder expression—we shall have to de- 
cide whether it is best to allocate a portion of what 
must be a residuum fund for religious purposes, as 
indicated in the amendment, or for purposes of an 
alien kind? And then he went on to say: ‘ Let-us 
deal fairly with the religion whose claims it is pro- 
posed to consider. Is there any one in this House 
who can come forward and say that the Church of 
Rome does not acknowledgethe three creeds which 
we believe to be necessary to our salvation? 
Does she not believe that which is the 
dearest doctrine with some of us, and that 
in‘'defence of which we would shed our best 
life’s blood—the divinity of our Lord and 
Master? It may be that she has added to her 
system much that we consider deplorable, much 
even that we consider dangerous, but the belief in 


our Lord, in the four great Councils, and the three 
great creeds she shares in common with ourselves.’ 
And that is the one-sided way in which the endow- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church has been ge- 
nerally discussed. Now, no doubt the Duke of 
€leveland’s proposal was not vety considerable in 
its scope, and it was in accordance with what we 
have been doing for Roman Catholics in Ireland 
for a long time. But the views of the advocates 
of ‘concurrent endowment’ take a much wider 
range ; and if they were carried out fairly, not one 
million, but several millions, would have to be given 
for the succour and maintenance, of the Roman 
Catholic Church in this empire. And what we say 
is that more goes to that matter than ‘ acknowledg- 
ment of the three creeds,’ To succour and main- 
tain the Roman Church is to fortify a system which 
for political reasons alone is rejected as intolerable. 
Of course we know that we do not now state the 
whole case, any more than the Bishop of Gloucester 
did; but since many very bold and generous adyo- 
cates of concurrent endowment are abroad, it may 
be as well to remind them that the question does not 
altogether turn on differences or agreements of 
Christian teaching.” 

The preacher at the Chapel Royal, Savoy, on 
Sunday week alluded to the dissensions of the 
present day, and told a story on the authority of 
John Henry Newman. A naval chaplain, he said, 
who had long been out of the reach of English 
theological discussion, was eagerly asked on his 
return home by a partisan, whether his floating 
chapel was High Church or Low Church, “ That,” 
said the chaplain, “ entirely depends on the tide.” 


In Committee on the Irish Church Bill, there was 
a curious collision between the Bishop of Lichfield » 
and Samuel of Oxford. The former, led away 
by Mr. Disraeli’s ingenious paradox that the Roman 
Catholic religion is already “ established” in Ire- 
land, because it leans upon a foreign potentate, 
argued for the omission of Clause 2, which disestab- 
lishes the Church in Ireland, on the ground that 
when disestablished it cannot be ‘on an eguality 
with the Roman Catholic Church, which will still 
be established in the sense of leaning on Rome. As 
the Spectator says, “for some reason or other, this. 
paradox,—no doubt in itself flimsy enough,—ex-- 
cited great wrath in the breast of the Bishop of 
Oxford. He came down upon his right reverend 
brother with astonishing warmth. If Dr. Selwyn 
had meant it for a protest, he might have chosen, 
said Dr. Wilberforce, a better form of protesting ; 
if intended for an argument, it was an entirely 
fallacious one. He was ‘lost in astonishment’ at 
hearing that the Roman Catholic Church is at. 
present the Established Church of England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland alike. To say that the disestab-— 
li-hment of the Protestant Church would leave the 
Roman Catholic Church the only established 
church in Ireland, was ‘nothing more than a play 
upon words, and trifling with their lordships.” No » 
doubt ; but why this specially holy zeal against it ? 
It was Mr. Disrveli’s pet argument, and only 
modestly endorsed by Dr. Selwyn. If Mr. Disraeli 
had remained Prime Minister, would it have 
seemed quite so contemptible to Dr. Wilberforce ? 
Might it not have then seemed to Dr, Wilberforce 
‘trifling with their lordships’ to assert anything 
else ?” ; 

The Rev. J. Baldwin Brown, having, in the Daily 
ews, expressed his suspicions that the outbreak of © 
almost fierce antagonism to the Voluntary Principle - 
exhibited by the Lords may be due to something 
of the same feeling which made St. Paul “ex-— 
ceedingly mad” against the Christians just before his 
conversion,—i. é., to that last rebellion of the whele 
nature against a disagreeable conviction which is 
slowly mastering you in spite of yourself,—the 
Spectator, animadverting on his letter, concedes — 
thus much to him ; ts mt 

“There has been undoubtedly gained, and quite > 


to have been lost, it suddenly forces itse 
the councils of statesmen as their only d 
escape from difficulties otherwise insuper: 
only chance of solving a problem on 
peace and good-will of nations depend, — 
one sort of victory for a principle to be: 
the vehemence and earnestness of its adherents,— 
quite another, and a much greater testimony to its — 
intrinsic reasonableness, that it should force itself 


_ decay, is it not also most true that the inde- 


‘instance—but then, neither is the Bishop of St. 
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on the attention of statesmen, even when that 
yehemence and that earnestness seem to have sub- 
sided into comparative indifference.” 

At the same time, our contemporary, of course, 
cannot admit that this gain is really due to the 
positive merits of the voluntary system, but labours 
to show that it is almost wholly due to its negative 
merits—that it cuts a knot which it would be diffi- 
cult and perplexing to untie. 


In the same paper we have the following com- 
parative estimate, in some respects by no means a 
fair one, of the working of Established and 
Voluntary churches: 


“We do not deny some merits to the voluntary 
principle, especially as contrasted with the prin- 
ciple of episcopally governed Churches with which 
it is usual, but by no means most instructive, to 
contrast it. There is, we think, greater danger that 
the leaven of worldliness, as worldliness is usually 
understood, will creep into an Episcopal church with 
great nominal dignities and considerable wealth, 
than into Voluntary churches. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford is not a phenomenon of the precise kind that we 
should expect from the Independent Chureh, for 


David’s. Against the evil, which is very 
real and very imminent, of a worldly Church, 
a Church which thinks more of principalities 
and powers than of Truth, and which con- 
tracts the insincerity natural to that tone 
of mind,—we must set the evil, which seems to us 
very much more common in the Voluntary 
Churches than in the Established Churches, of the 
intellectual dependence of the religious teacher on 
the sympathy of a number of people who cannot 
but be less really alive than he is to the difficulty 
of the intellectual problems to be solved,—and of 
the insincerities which spring inevitably out of that 
tone of mind. Let any honest-minded, wise man 
read, as we had lately occasion to do, the discus- 
sions of the two popular religious assemblies in 
Scotland,—that of the Established Church and that 
of the Free Church,—and he will be wonderfully 
struck by the vast difference of tone in favour of 
the former. He will seein the discussion of the 
latter a constant preference for the more exciting, 


the ruder, the more savage doctrines, as compared 
with the milder, the more enlightened, the more 
truly charitable. He will see the influence of the 
galleries,—of the external congregations appealed 
to, and on the appeal to whom depends the pros- 
perity of the minister,—very strongly in the one, 
very slightly in the other. Nay, compare the 
Roman Catholicism of Ireland itself, with the 
Roman Catholicism of the country with which, as 
containing a Celtic people, it is most fair to com- 
pare it,—that of France,—and again unquestion- 
ably the advantage is greatly in favour of the 
Jatter in doctrinal tone and spiritual elevation. 
Compare, again, the teaching of our Established 
Church—which is, for the present day, quite need- 
lessly fettered in its doctrine, as the universal 
movement against the Athanasian Creed shows— 
with the teaching, excellent as it often is, of the 
Wesleyan Methodists, and is not the same contrast 
observable? Is not the former infinitely more 
independent of ignorant clamour, infinitely more 
Freeto speak its calm and deliberate convictions on 
the highest of all questions, than the eager but 
dependent priesthood of the latter? We do not 
deny—we admit—the tendency of this dispassionate- 
ness to indifference, of this intellectual inde- 
pendence to apathy, and we see the danger of this 
tendency. But is it not the less danger of the two, 
after all? Should we hesitate to prefer the moral 
influence of the ministry of the Established Church | 
of Scotland to the ministry of the Free Church, 
taken asa whole. Even admitting, what is very 
pees: and we think true, that the Dissenting 

ee Churches of England and Scotland leaven 
the Established Churches, and save them from 


endence of thought and liberality of mind of the 
tablished Churches of England and Scotland 
leaven the various Free Churches, and keep them 
from narrow intolerance, and a servile dogmatism | 
still more dangerous to the national life?” 


The English Independent considers the attitude | 
of the Bishops in regard to the Irish Bill to be most 
humiliating. With a marvellous ingenuity of 
greediness they have framed every possible amend- 
ment by which a large amount of money may be 
retained for the Church, and they will not object 
to any gift or concession to the Roman Catholic 
priests which may cover this purpose. 


The Morning Post says: 

“The act of spoliation with which the Anglican 
Church in Treland was threatened has, by the care- 
ful manipulation of the Peers, become one which 
certainly no longer merits so strong a designation. 
The axe which the House of Commons proposed to 
strike at the roots of the tree has been exchanged | 
for the pruning hook, which is applied with the 
utmost tenderness to the most slender branches. 
Disendowment has been exchanged for partial 


endowment—the partiality of which, in the fullest _ 
sense of the term, none will feel inclined to ques-' 
tion. Not only will the new Church not be thrust 


forth on the world absolutely naked, but it will be 
clothed with a solicitude that ought to banish all 
fears respecting the success with which it will 
sustain every chilling blast to which it may be 
exposed.” 

The Record, with reference to the Bishop of 
Oxford’s conduct on the Irish Church Bill, says : 

“is lordship’s subtle ingenuity blinds him to 
the damage done to his Christian profession and 
Episcopal influence, as well as to his weight in the 
House, by the lubricity with which he go easily 
shifts his ground. He denounced Mr. Gladstone’s 
Resolutions when Mr. Disraeli was Premier, and at 
that time strove to uphold Mr. Disraeli’s mistaken 
policy in resisting a worthless and unworking 
Suspensory Bill. Now that Myr. Gladstone is 
Premier, he adopts, with marvelous alacrity, the 
present Premier’s bill disestablishing and disendow- 
ing the Jrish Church.” 

In a letter to the same paper, the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, a leader among the Evangelical party, writes 
that if the new policy of “levelling up,” or “ con- 
current endowment” is carried out, he can only 
say, “Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat ;” 
and adds : 

“Tf English statesmen are going deliberately to 
endow Roman Catholic priests; if the Church 
which burned our Reformers, kept back the Bible 
from our forefathers, and held this country for 
centuries in superstition and irreligion, is to be paid, 
encouraged, and supported by Act of Parliament, 
there is an end of our Protestant Constitution. If 
this does not offend God, and provoke Bis 
judgments, I know not what will.” 

Some Presbyterian convicts in the prison of Spike 
Tsland objected, so their chaplain reports, to the 
use of hymns in the lieu of David’s Psalms. 
because these were “inspired,” and the hymns not, 
On which the Telegraph observes: 

“Tn these days of Colenso and other critics, it is 
gratifying to find such superior testimony upon a 
disputed point ; and if the incarcerated gentlemen 
would go further, and give us their unbiassed 
opinion on other parts of the Old Testament, we 
should all profit. For instance, in the twentieth 
chapter of Exodus there is a text still occasionally 
quoted, ‘Thou shalt not steal’ Might we ask our 
Christian brethren whether that passage ever came 
under their notice, and whether the fact was never 
borne in upon them, that it also was ‘inspired ?? 
We are, perhaps, ungrateful, when we wish that 
they had noticed it; for, if they had, we might 
have been deprived of the inestimable value of 
their convictions—in every sense of the word. 
Some people, no doubt, will be gratified to find that 
even convicts have scruples ; others will see in the 
incident a curious proof that men may cling to 
dogma long after they have lost the spirit of all 
creeds.” 

The Pall Mall is of opinion that the Lords 
have handsomely repaid themselves for their self- 
denial in reading the Irish Church Bill a second 
time. ‘They have so changed the measure that 
when it gets back to the Commons its own parents 
will hardly know it. From first to last the altera- 
tions have been strictly homogeneous. Their single 
object has been to secure as much public money 
as posible for the Irish Church. It is quite im- 
possible that the Government should accept amend- 
ments avowedly framed on this principle. To 
make the Church Body a present of the glebe 
houses and to allow it to retain the royal 
grants in Ulster, as well as the special income- 
tax hitherto paid by Irish incumbents to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, is to re-endow it to 
the extent out of the public purse. Those persons 
who do not admit that the property of an Estab- 
lished Church belongs to the nation, or who see no 
injustice in appropriating this property to the 
use of a religious society comprising a small 
minority of the people, will see nothing to find 
fault with in this result. But they may, perhaps, 
see that to those who take the opposite view of these 
matters acquiescence in such amendments is a 
thing not to be thought of. It would be better to 
withdraw the bill altogether than to build what is 
designed to be the final settlement of this great 
question on a foundation of sand. Jf the bill 
retains its present shape, the Anglican Church will 
still, though to a less extent than formerly, be 
subsidised from State funds, and in so far as this 
is the case the substance of an Establishment will 
remain. 


SoutHampton.—On Sunday morning, a funeral 
sermon was preached at the Church of the Saviour, 
for the Rev. R. B, Aspland, by his attached friend 
and fellow-student, the Rev. Edmund Kell. 

CrrENcEstER.—The annual Sunday-school ser- 
mons were preached on the 27th ult. by the Rev. 
H. Austin, when satisfactory collections were made ; 
and on Thursday, the Ist inst., the scholars had 
their annual treat at Chesterton, and had ample 
amusements. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Mr. Theodore Tilton has been making some re- 
marks on the decline of culture among our American 
brethren which, while overstated, the Libera’ 
Christian thinks have some truth in them, which 
should stimulate every Unitarian minister to such in- 
tellectual exertions as shall rob all such statements 
of even the shadow of a foundation. Speaking of 
Boston he says: 

“Tt will scarcely be claimed by any one that the 
Unitarian clergy have kept up their traditions of 
culture. They no longer lead the literature of the 
country, nor even of New England, as they once 
claimed todo. They have become more evangelical, 
more hard-working, more practically efficient, but 
far less cultured. ‘They have become assimilated to 
the Methodists or to the Universalists, whom they 
were formerly wont to satirise. The most pro- 
minent among their younger men, Mr. Hepworth, is 
called ‘the Spurgeon of his denomination ;’ but 
Spurgeonism does not commonly stand for culture. 
Even their more scholarly men, as Clarke and Hale, 
are not now students so much as workers—ali 
which, of course, is to their praise. Their leading 
periodical is confessedly breaking down—killed in 
the house of its friends at the last convention. The 
Unitarian body, as such, is ceasing to have any very 
prominent influence on the thought or literature of 
the country; while its practical activity was 
perhaps never greater.” 

During a discussion upon extempore preaching, a 
minister, whose salary was small and usually in 
arrears, remarked that he had often preached 
without notes, but had never spoken with so much 
ease and satisfaction to himself as when he had a 
a few greenback notes in his pocket. 


Mentioning that the Rev. Dr. Ryder has returned 
from Europe in improved health, but with all the 
lower part of his face hid beneath a thick, heavy 
beard, the Liberal Christian observes, “bare-faced 
ministers are fast going out of fashion.” 


The Rey. Olympia Brown has been preaching in 
various Unitarian churches in the State of New 
York, and is said to have been cordially received 
and favourably listened to everywhere. 

In a notice, too, of the services of the “ Rev. Mrs. 
Hanaford,” who has been the settled minister of 
the Universalist church in Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts, for nearly three years, it is stated that 
“the people are united under her ministry, and 
active in every good work, as they never have been 
under any man minister.” A lady who went to 
hear her says, “The house was crowded, there 
being a plentiful sprinkling of snowy-haired men 
and women in the congregation, and the people 
hung on the utterances of the pulpit with deep 
interest. I really was unable to see where this 
clergywoman failed to come up to the full measure 
of a clergyman.” “She has deliberately chosen 
the ministry for her profession, is regularly 
ordained and settled, baptises, attends funerals, 
assists at ordinations, solemnises marriages, and in 
fact performs any and every duty that devolves on 
a man minister.” 

Dr. Bushnell’s “Woman’s Suffrage: The Reform 
against Nature,” has made its appearance, and is 
an interesting, as well as curious, contribution to 
the literature of the Women’s Rights question. He 
admits that the weaker sex have wrongs, the re- 
sult in a large degree of that tendency to oppres- 
sion which marks all power. Among these wrongs 
he places the inequality of legislation as regards 
woman’s property; her exclusion from modes of 
employment that are as appropriate, or even more 
so, to women as to men; and the separation of the 
sexes in education. If the sexes were educated 
together, he thinks that women would gradually 
escape the disabilities under which they at present 
labour; and he would have all legal restrictions to 
their entrance on trades and professions removed. 
They would then naturally assume a large propor- 
tion of the work of educating the young; they 
would practise medicine in all branches except sur- 
gery ; they would probably practise that portion of 
the law which consists “in silent, indoor office- 
work—the investigation of authorities and citation 
of precedents,” and the drawing of “deeds, con- 
tracts, and pleadings,” and the exercise of the 
functions of notaries and clerks of courts of record. 
TIn the church, they would properly become deacon- 
esses, as they did in the primitive days; and Paul’s 
objection to their speaking in assemblies for wor- 
ship—“ the shame” of it—being no longer opera- 
tive, they would also act as ministers or exhorters. 
In literature, of course, they would shine as they do 
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now. Jhey would, too—their business faculties be- 
ing sharpened—become clerks, book-keepers, and 
the like ; and, ere long, managers of hotels, bank- 
tellers, brokers, actuaries of insurance companies, 
private bankers, type-setters, and overseers of 
printing. In such positions Dr. Bucknell expects 
and desires to see them. Then proceeding to show 
that all claims to the suffrage based on the assump- 
tion of the existence of “ natural rights ” are simply 
a delusion, he gives his reasons, not always very 
logically, why women should not possess political 
power. The chief of these, in which he somewhat 
pegs the question, is, that they were not “ created 
or called to govern.” This he proves, first, by their 
physical conformation; secondly, by the assump- 
tions that “ masculinity carries in the distribution 
of sex the governmental function;” that women 
were born with a sense of man’s superiority, and 
enjoy it; that there is nothing degrading in woman’s 
subordination; that “force, by its own naturey 
always and of course subordinates beauty ;” that 
women agitating for the right of suffrage are “in 
fact voting to be weighed in the gross weight- 
scales of force, making nothing of that higher, 
finer nature by which God expects it of them to 
flavour the world ;” and that “the male and female 
natures together constitute the proper man, and 
are therefore both represented in the vote of the 
man.” Among the probable consequences of female 
suffrage the Doctor thinks will be, first, that woman 
will grow, perhaps, “taller, brawnier,” and more 
certainly “ thinner, sharp-featured, lank, and dry ;’ 
secondly, she will grow coarse and violent and ex- 
citable ; thirdly, she will take part in political cor- 
ruptions “with prone-minded human frailty ;” 
fourth, her presence will increase the disorder and 
indecency attendant on the working of the electoral 
machinery ; fifth, her presence in political assem- 
plies, and especially legislative assemblies, will in- 
troduce into them a moral disorder, the nature of 
which he indicates by citing “the Bourbon courts” 
in illustration; and, lastly, that her participation 
in politics will increase the tendency to treat mar- 
riage as a temporary partnership, dissoluble at 
the pleasure or convenience of the parties. 
These certainly are formidable objections. As a 
remedy for the difficulty which women find in 
getting married, the Doctor proposes that they 
should make advances with this view towards men, 
or, as he expresses it, “so far mitigate the present 
ironclad modesty as to let feeling feel its way and 
carry on its own courtship ;” and he even suggests 
the formation of an organisation of some kind, ap- 
parently in connection with churches, in the nature 
of a matrimonial brokerage, to make matches, 
“working only for names that are given, or by 
friends suggested, and presuming only under strict- 
est bonds of secresy to suggest, commend, and pre- 
pare acquaintance in the ways of proper delicacy.” 
On this the ation, as it seems to us truly, remarks, 
“it is curious that a writer who thinks woman’s 
exclusion from a large number of the most im- 
portant fields of labour is purely conventional, and 
that her exclusion from the franchise is natural, 
should nevertheless doubt whether the basis of the 
custom which dooms marriageable women to wait 
for men to woo them is not largely artificial. There 
is probably no incident of woman’s condition which 
is more clearly natural than her passivity in all that 
relates to marriage. In waiting to be wooed, she 
not only complies with one of the conventional 
proprieties, but obeys what appears to be a law of 
sex not amongst human beings only, but among all 
animals. There is no peculiarity in her circum- 
stances with regard to which sentiment and phy- 
siology are in such complete concord. So that there 
is, in our opinion, not the least hope that her facili- 
ties for getting married can be increased by any 
special exertions on her part towards that end. 
She must look in other directions for improvement 
in her lot; and if there be growing reluctance on 
the part of men to marry, there must be growing 
exertions on the part of women to become inde- 
pendent of marriage. Nay, we think it not at all 
unlikely that nothing will do so much towards 
solving the marriage problem as the increasing 
ability of women to dispense with it as a means of 
support. For the same reason that women with 
fortunes now find it easier to get husbands than 
women without them, women with trades and pro- 
fessions will find it easier tc marry than women 
who can only fold their hands and wait, and will 
raise the } osition of the whole sex in men’s eyes 


by diminishing the pressure at the matrimonial 
gate.” 

At a recent meeting, speaking of Christianity as 
natural and universal, Mr. Emerson said: 

“Tt is the praise of our New Testament that 
its teachings go to the honour and benefit of 
humanity —that no better lesson has been 
taught or incarnated. Let it stand, beautiful 
and wholesome, with whatever is most like it in 
the teaching and practice of men; but do not 
attempt to elevate it out of humanity by saying 
‘this was not a man, for then you confound it 
with the fables of every popular religion; and my 
distrust of the story makes me distrust the 
doctrine as soon as it differs from my own belief. 
Whoever thinks a story gains by the prodigious— 
doing something out of nature—robs it more than 
he adds. It is no longer an example—a kindly, 
heart-stirring hero ; it is removed out of the range 
of influence with thoughtful men. I submit that 
in sound frame of mind we read or remember the 
religious sayings and oracles of other men, whether 
Jew or Indian, or Greek or Persian—that we read 
and remember them only for friendship, only for 
joy in the social identity which they open to us, 
and that these words would have no weight with 
us if we had not the same conviction already. 1 
find something stingy in the unwilling and dis- 
paraging admission of these foreign opinions— 
opinions from all parts of the world, by our 
churchmen, as if only to enhance by their 
dimness the superior light of Christianity. You 
cannot bring me too good a word, too dazzling 
a hope, too penetrating an insight from the 
Jews. I hail every one with dehght as 
showing me the riches of my brother, my fellow 
soul, who would thus think and thus greatly feel. 
Zealots eagerly fasten their eyes on the differences 
between their creed and yours, but the charm of 
the study is in finding the agreements, the idealities 
in all the religions of men. I am glad to hear each 
sect complain that they do not now hold the 
opinions they are charged with. The earth moves 
and the mind opens. Iam glad to believe society 
contains a class of humble souls who enjoy the 
luxury of a religion that does not degrade; who 
think it the highest worship to expect of heaven 
the most and the best; who do not wonder that 
there was a Christ, but that there were not a 
thousand; who have conceived an infinite hope 
for mankind, and believe that the history of Jesus 
is the history of every man, written great and 
large.” 


DR. THIRLWALL ON SACRILEGE. 


In a letter to the Spectator, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
who was twitted by his brother of Oxford for not 
believing in such a sin as “ sacrilege,” thus explains 
more fully the remarks which he made in the 
House of Lords on the subject, as applied to the 
diversion of Church property : 

“T believe that if I say sacrilege is the diverting 
of things set apart for pious uses to purposes of an 
essentially different kind, I shall be giving a 
definition which periectly coincides with the 
popular notion, while it includes every kind of sin 
which really falls under the same head. But | 
mean the word things to be taken in the largest 
sense, so as to comprehend all that belongs to 
persons not only outwardly, as their property, but 
inwardly, as the faculties of their nature. I 
assume that the elevation of the human spirit to a 
conformity of mind and will with the Father of 
Spirits is the highest purpose to which any instru- 
ment or agency can be devoted. Whatever is 
designed to minister, directly or indirectly, to this 
end is set apart for a pious or sacred use; and the 
diverting of it to one entirely different, as the 
satisfaction of a brutal appetite, is sacrilege. In 
this sense the phrase ‘robbery of God, does not 
grate upon my ear or shock my understanding. 
I also assume that public worship is one and 
a peculiarly efficacious means of promoting 
that elevation. And then all its accessories 
and material appliances, however in them- 
selves utterly insignificant and incapable of pro- 
ducing such an effect, may yet in their measure 
contribute to the general result, and by association 
acquire a kind of reflected and relative sanctity 
which may be the subject of a sacrilegious desecra- 
tion. In the eyes of the idolater, the iconoclast 
who demolishes his idols is guilty of most atroci- 
ous sacrilege; but he may be animated by the 
most fervent piety and the purest charity. The 
ritualist believes that the splendour of a gorgeous 
ceremonial is highly conducive to the end of pub- 
lic worship. To the puritan it appears to have a 
directly opposite tendency. According to my de- 
finition, the guilt of sacrilege is incurred by all the 
acts to which the name is popularly attached. But 
it is contracted in a far higher degree by others to 
which the name is never applied. The offence of 
the robber who plunders a church is light and 
venial in comparison with that of the clergyman or 
the schoolmaster who makes a sinecure of his 
office, that he may enjoy its emoluments 
without fulfilling any of its duties. But there 
are cases much more difficult and complicated, 
n which a question may arise as to the application 
of the word ‘ sacrilege.’ We know that uses which 


were once pious, as those of the monastic endow- 
ments, may, partly through an error in the original 
design, partly through change of circumstances, 
lose their character, and become injurious to the 
interests which they were intended to promote. Is 
it, then, sacrilege to divert the funds set apart for 
those uses to others, by which the object is attained 
in a different way, as was done, though unhappily 
only in a very few instances, at the Reformation 
with the property of the monasteries? According 
to my definition, the real sacrilege would have con- 
sisted in retaining the old abuses, which robbed 
God of all the benefit that a better employment of 
the funds would have yielded to man. But a case 
still more difficult and complicated arises when 
a disposition of Church property not liable 
to this objection, but productive of much 
good, is nevertheless found to be at variance 
with the welfare of the community, and 
to endanger its safety. Whenever such cir- 
cumstances arise, it seems clear that, on the prin- 
ciple of my definition, all private and particular 
interests, though in their several spheres each of the 
highest order, must give way to that which is the 
common ground in which they all take root and 
find their sustenance, Whether such circumstances 
have actually arisen in the case of the Established 
Church in Ireland is a totally distinct question ; 
and even if the fact be admitted, the right or best 
mode of dealing with them becomes a most per- 
plexing problem, on which wise and good men may 
take different views; but which cannot be brought 
nearer to a solution by denunciations of sacrilege, 
or by a repetition of texts which—to say nothing 
of a leap in the dark out of the old dispensation 
into the new—are utterly irrelevant, unless they 
are supposed to contradict some of the clearest 
passages in the Bible.” 


CHANGE OF AGENCY. 


Our country readers and agents will please to note 
that after this week, our London Agents will be Messrs. 
Smart & Auuun, 2, London-house-yard, Paternoster- 
row, who will give prompt attention to all orders for 
the Herald. 


Ghe Anitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, JULY 9, 1809. 
THE LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


A new and keen interest has been aroused 
about the Irish Church Bill since its. 
transmission to the House of Lords. 
Majorities of a hundred or so are apt to. 
become monotonous when they recur 
night after night with unerring certainty, 
but no onecancomplain of monotony in the: 


‘more recent aspects of the struggle. Nor 


will it do to take the tone of indifference 
to the proceedings of the Lords, which 
some of our contemporariés have affected. 
It is not a merely nominal power which is 
wielded by the Upper House, and it will 
not do to reckon it as nil, however 
inevitably it must succumb to the will of 
the people if things came to an absolute 
and final conflict. It is seldom in po— 
litical history that such absolute and final 
conflicts occur, and at any less critical 
stage the Lords possess a substantial and 
effective power. Their power, however, is 
a power of modification rather than of yeto,. 
and, therefore, though we rejoiced that. 
the second reading was passed by so large 
a majority as 83, we have felt that that 
vote was but the very beginning of the 
real difficulties through which the measure _ 
had to pass. There is a well-known 
character in one of DicKeEns’s stories, who,. 


whenever he has been dissuaded from tas 


some piece of egregious extray: 


agancel 
reckons the amount which he thus fails to- 


spend as so much gained—an imaginary — 


balance in hand upon which he may draw 
freely. We were afraid that the Peers — 
might thus account the discretion with 
which they abstained from coming to 
absolute rupture by throwing out the 

as a stock of accumulated merits, on 
strength of which they might do a 
else they liked. Certainly this 
to have been very much their f 
by the time the bill has pass 
few more stages of emendat 
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likely to be pretty much in the condition of 
the Irishman who complained that he had 
been a very handsome child once, but had 
been changed at nurse. 

As we have always confined our com- 
ments to the religious aspects of the 
question, we shall not discuss the amend- 
ments in detail. When a body of men 
have begun by taking the high ground 
that to give up the Irish Establishment on 
any terms whatever would be to act the 
part of Jupas, it is not a very edifying 
spectacle to find them by and by dis- 
cussing whether the terms shall be thirty 
pieces of silver, or thirty-one. It raises 
uncomfortable doubts as to the sincerity 
of their previous protestations, and the 
whole question passes out of the realm of 
religious interest. We must profess our 
own indifference as to the precise period 
when the bill shall take effect, or the 
exact compensation which this or that 
class of persons affected by it shall receive. 

Oneamendment,indeed, appeared fraught 
with serious religious mischief, we mean 
that for concurrent endowment. The Duke 
of CLEVELAND, wishing to secure to the 
disestablished clergy their parsonages and 
glebes, had proposed, as a counterpoise, to 
give parsonages and glebes to the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, and if the 
Lords had agreed to this, it would have 
greatly complicated the prospects of the 
measure. For, alike in Parliament and in 
the country, there are a considerable num- 
ber of those who have accepted Mr. 
GLADSTONE’s measure, whose original pre- 
ference was for levelling up, and who 
still have some lingering fondness for 
such ascheme. The Peers however have, 
as it seems to us, overreached themselves. 
The Duke of Crevenanp was persuaded 
to divide his proposition into two 
parts, and then, when he had himself 
voted with the rest for the first part, to 
leave the parsonages to the clergy, the 
majority threw him overboard on his 
second part, and refused to allow the 
equivalent concession to the other 
churches. In so doing, however, they 
have been too clever—exactly by half—and 
have themselves deprived their amend- 
ment of any danger by cutting away the 
proviso which alone could have given 
it a moment’s chance of acceptance. 
Concurrent endowment has been used to 
carry a little advantage to the clergy, and 
then has been summarily despatched by 
its temporary allies. We are perfectly 
content. The advantage to the clergy 
will certainly not be allowed, and con- 
current endowment will be heard of no 
more. We are sure that those who 
sincerely looked to such a scheme as a 
solution of the difficulties of Episcopalian 
ascendancy must have had their eyes a 
little opened to the value of the alliance 
which Irish Churchmen have of late 
been cultivating with the Ulster 
Presbyterians. 

We deeply rejoice that this insidious 
danger has been thus averted. We have 
all along sincerely believed that Protest- 
antism will never put forth its real 
strength—will never do justice to its own 
latent religious vitality—until it is loosed 
from all these enfeebling trammels of 
State endowment and cast upon its own 
Our own congregations in 
Ireland are fair examples both of the 
advantages and disadvantages of being 
bolstered up by the State. To some few 
of them the deprivation of Regium Donum 
may be well-nigh extinction; but 
: it has been like a 
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millstone round their necks, and we 
are convinced that the very effort 
which its loss must necessitate (and for 
which we rejoice to see they are already 
manfully preparing) will stimulate their 
whole lite into new activity and larger 
beneficence. They may make rather less 
show as an  Kcclesiastical corporation 
(though we do not believe they will), 
but they will be stronger and freer than 
ever before for the great religious work 
which lies around them. 


THREATENED EJECIMENT OF A 
MINISTER. 

A CASE has just occurred which illustrates the 
danger of churches, built by the munificence of 
individuals, being left in private hands and 
not put in trust. Some forty years ago Mr: 
William Grant (the original of one of Charles 
Dickens’s Brothers Cheeryble) built a chapel for 
the Scotch Presbyterians at Ramsbottom, near 
Bury, in memory, we believe, of his mother. Since 
that time the Rey. D. M‘Lean has been the minister. 
At the meeting of the Lancashire Presbytery on 
Tuesday last, the Rey. J. C. Paterson brought for 
ward the fact that a notice had been sent to the 
Rey. D. M‘Lean in the following terms : 


“To the Rev. Andrew M‘Lean, Bolton-street, 
Ramsbottom. 

“TJ, the undersigned, John Domett, as agent for 
and acting on behalf of William Grant, Esq., the 
owner of St. Andrew’s Church, Ramsbottom, hereby 
give you notice that it is the intention of the said 
William Grant to terminate your employment 
by him as pastor of the said church at the expira- 
tion of three calendar months from the service 
on you of this notice ; and that from and after the 
expiration of the said period of three calendar 
months the stipend of £200 per annum, heretofore 
paid you by the said William Grant, will cease to 
become payable or to be paid.—Dated this 29th day 
of June, 1869. “ JoHN Domurr.” 


Mr. Paterson said that so far from Dr. M‘Lean 
having been employed by Mr. Grant as pastor of 
the congregation, the Doctor received a call from 
the congregation on the 23rd March, 1830; that 
call was signed by 143 members of the congre- 
gation, the descendants of whom were _ still 
under Dr. M‘Lean’s charge. Further, they knew 
that the church was built by the late Mr. W. 
Grant, as a token of gratitude to Almighty God for 
the great measure of prosperity which he had had 
vouchsafed to him in England, and that it had been 
used without let or hindrance ever since the 
congregation removed out of the old chapel. It 
was a very strange thing, after 40 years of posses- 
sion such as he bad described, that an individual 
should claim the chapel as his property. The 
ownership of the church would, of course, be deter- 
mined by a court of law, but to his mind it was 
most unwarrantable to state that it was the 
intention of Mr. William Grant to terminate 
Dr. M‘Lean’s employment by him as_ pastor 
of the church. It was decided the other 
day that Congregational ministers held their 
livings at the will of the congregation; that a 
majority of the congregation, with reason or without 
reason, from any cause or no cause, could dismiss 
a minister from his pastorship. He had no doubt 
that the Presbytery would resist such conduct, and 
that they would support Dr. M‘Lean in any con- 
troversy that might hereafter arise. 

After a brief discussion, a committee was appointed 
to advise with the minister and session of congre- 
gation in reference to the steps that it might be 
necessary to take to sustain the rights of Dr. M‘Lean 
and his congregation, and to vindicate the spiritua] 
independence of the Presbyterian Church. 


THE CHURCH OF A MINORITY. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 

By rather a singular coincidence, just at the time 
when the disestablishment of the Irish branch of 
the Anglican Church is under consideration the 
very same question is raised in a distant quarter of 
the British Empire. It appears that in Jamaica 
the “Clergy Act” on which the Church Establish- 
ment rests, will expire at the end of the current 
year; and as the island is now under Crown 
overnment, it falls in the last resort on the 
Colonial Office to determine whether that Hstab- 
lishment shall have a new lease of existence or not. 
Such, at least, we understand to be the view of 
those gentlemen who waited on the Colonial 
Secretary the other day, to advocate the cause of 
“ voluntaryism.” 


The history of the Church of kngland in Jamaica 
(and other parts of the West Indies also) is curious 
and instructive, because it really illustrates the 
principles which lie at the root of this great matter 
elsewhere. If in any case the policy of establish- 
ment was justifiable, and might have been expected 
to be beneficial, it was in that of the West Indies. 
Chey were inhabited by a small number of whites 
for the most part attached to that Church, and a 
multitude of slaves scarcely rescued from paganism. 
Among these the ministrations of appointed and 
authorised teachers might be expected to counter- 
act, as far as any religious ministrations could 
counteract, the evils of barbarism and of slavery. 
With this view parishes were constituted, a regular 
clergy created, episcopal supervision provided, 
partly at the expense of the colonial community, 
but not without assistance from the mother country. 
The experiment commenced under circumstances 
widely different from that which has just come to 
an end in Ireland. In this last country a large 
majority of the people, claiming equality of treat- 
ment, were postponed in religious matters to amere 
minority. In the West Indies the mass of the 
people belonged to an inferior race, whether made 
so by nature or through slavery. They were new 
and very imperfect converts from paganism, and 
the system of tutelage under an established faith 
was that which seemed d priori best adapted for 
their condition. Everything, in short, promised as 
well for the attempt there as it promised ill in Ire- 
land. But the result, after two centuries’ experi- 
ence, has been almost identical in the two cases. 
Here are the religious statistics of Jamaica, as 
propounded in the memorial presented to the 
Colonial Office by the gentlemen in question : 


“The population of Jamaica, according to the 
census of 1861, was 441,264. In 1865, when the 
Jamaica Establishment was in what may be con- 
sidered as its normal state, the number of Episco- 
palian places of worship was, according to the 
Jamaica Blue-book, 87, the number of sittings 
46,434, and the reported attendance, 39,710. . . . 
At the same period there were reported to be 261 
Nonconformist places of worship, capable of con- 
taining 127,660 persons, with an average attendance 
of 87,115 persons. ‘Ihus the provision for religi- 
ous worship made by Nonconformists was three 
times as large as that made by Establishment ; and 
for every Episcopalian there were more than two 
Nonconformist worshippers. ‘The Baptists alone 
had as many places of worship as the Episcopalians, 
and the Wesleyans nearly the same number. The 
Nonconformist places of worship have all been 
built by means of voluntary contributions—partly 
raised in this country, but for the most part the 
gift of the native population. The ministers of the 
Baptist body are wholly maintained by their con- 
gregations, and other Nonconformist ministers are 
partirlly supported by the missionary societies of this: 
country, but probably to the extent of one-half by 
those to whom they minister. In the matter 
of education also the Nonconformists of Jamaica 
have equally outstripped the Episcopalians; the 
number of day schools provided by the province be- 
ing 288, as against 104 provided by the latter; not- 
withstanding that all but eight of the Episcopalian 
schools receive State aid, while nearly half the 
Nonconformist schools have hitherto been unaided 
by the Government. It is important to add that 
the Nonconformists of Jamaica who maintain these 
religious and educational agencies belong, for the 
most part, to a race which has but lately been 
freed from the degrading influences of slavery, and 
that they still occupy a humble social position. On 
the other hand, the members of the Church of 
England comprise most of the owners of property, 
the employers, and the official class in the island. 
Yet, while the comparatively poor majority of the 
population of Jamaica cheerfully provide for the 
maintenence of religious institutions at their own 
cost, the Church of the wealthy majority is 
supported partly from Imperial funds, but chiefly 
out of the island revenues, and is placed in a position 
of legal superiority. Altogether the stipends and 
allowances of the Jamaica Establishment amounted 
to £37,378 a year, of which £30,278 was furnished 
from the taxation of the island, and £7,100 was 
paid from the English Consolidated Fund. The 
total ecclesiastical expenditure was still larger, 
inasmuch as the church repairs and other church 
expenses were also paid out of the island revenues ; 
these additional charges amounting to from £8,000 
to £9,000 a year.” 


The Bishop of Kingston has written to a news- 
paper, in which this memorial appeared, to correct 
some of these numerical details. But his correc- 
tions, if well founded, are so slight as to leave the 
substantial case unimpaired. All the rhetoric ex- 
pended at meetings of the Propagation of the 
Gospel Society cannot alter it. We have it on no 
less an authority than that of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that “the true criterion of a Church is 
whether it fulfils its functions.” Rere is a Church 
which obviously does not fulfil them. It is the 
chosen Church of a class, not of the people. Its 
ministers belong to a class, and minister to a class. 
They had not one word of commiseration, that we 
remember to have seen recorded, for the sufferings 
of the four hundred Jamaicans who were put to 
death lately in vindication of colonial justice. In 
all this they sided with their class, and in accord- 
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ance with strong class opinion ; but that class com- 
prised only a section of the population. 

Of course it may be alleged, as it often has been 
alleged, that it is the fault of the coloured people 
themselves if they will not avail themselves of 
the sGper ministrations of the clergy who are set 
ever them by authority and paid for by themselves ; 
that it is their fault, and still more the fault of 
zealous missionary bodies in England, if the rant of 
ignorant enthusiasts commands their approval and 
interests their imagination more, than the Liturgy 
and sermons of orthodox pastors; just as we are 
told it is the fault of the Irish that they will 
be Romanists. And there may be some truth, for 
aught we know, in Anthony Trollope’s jest, 
that “the negroes love best that class of 
religion which allows them to hear the most of 
their own voices; they are, therefore, fond 
of Baptists, and fonder of the Wesleyans 
than of the Church of England.” And, for our own 
parts, we have on various occasions fully admitted 
the truth that a Church may do much good by its 
example, and by the influence of its ministers, 
among those who persist in refusing their adherence 
to it. But no considerations of this kind can long 
justify, in the eyes of modern statesmanship or in 
those of abstract justice, the maintenance of the 
religion of a clear minority at the expense of the 
rest. In Protestant countries, some establishments 
have their roots in the choice of the people, as in 
Scotland, Holland, Switzerland. Others were im- 
‘posed on the people by the State in a compulsory 
fashion, but have gradually earned not only the 
acquiescence but the adherence of the people, 
or a large majority of them, as in England and in 
the kingdoms of northern Europe. Buta Protestant 
Church, endowed and planted amidst a people who 
do not embrace it, cannot subsist as a reality. What 
particular measures Government may be able or 
willing to take in the particular case of Jamaica we 
are unable to say. We cite it only as an instance 
illustrating a general truth, and it is a very preg- 
nant one. 


UNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


Tux Chicago Republican, of June 21st, reports in 
full the proceedings at the dedication of Unity 
Church, of which the Rev. Robert Collyer is the 
esteemed and honoured pastor. Speaking of him 
it says, “he began his labours among our poor, as 
City Missionary of the First Unitarian Church, then 
worshipping in Washington-street. This was fif- 
teen years ago, and we love to recall it in the light 
of the event of yesterday, and note how the earn- 
est, active, strong, but unformed man and indefati- 
gable missionary among the Lord’s poor has 
ripened into a power in the American pulpit, com- 
manding by his utterances the admiration of all 
his audiences, and constantly widening his hold 
upon his field by a growth that is strong and 
healthy, because from within, from the wealth and 
strong native soil of heart and brain.” Referring then 
tothe costliness of the edifice which he and his people 
had raised, the Republican proceeds: “ All recollect 
the story of the two lads boasting of the splendour 
of their paternal mansions, when one of them tri- 
umphantly closed the controversy by exclaiming; 
‘My father’s house has got a bigger mortgage than 
yours,’ So, yesterday morning, among other things® 
in the superlative to be said of Mr. Collyer’s 
church, that was true which is not true to-day 
It had a larger debt than ever rested upon 
any Chicago church building enterprise. One 
hundredand thirteen odd thousand dollars of debt is 
not a pleasant object of contemplation for a church 
building committee. With the completed church 
andthe monumental debt, they sat down to the 
work of the dedication yesterday. There was this 
difficulty about the situation; the debt threatened 
to hamper the entire policy and aim of the church 
enterprise. Jt sscemed impossible to adopt any 
other way out of the difficulty than the stereo- 
type sale of pews, which would be to repeat the 
stereotype evil of proprietary rights and boundaries 
jn the church accommodations that is fatal to the 
free church plan. Every man’s pew is his castle. 
The Church must own the pews. They say that 
Robert Collyer’s cheerful view of things well nigh 
forsook him in the penumbra of this cloud of debt. 
His building committee could not see the light he 
saw above and beyond. It was decided that on 
the issue of the appeals of yesterday must depend 
whether there should be a sale of pews this week, 
The ‘morning weather-aspect added to the gloom. 
The rain fell throughout the forenoon, and 
threatened to diminish the attendance, but the 
~great audience room was full, and the audience 
looked delightedly upon the completed labours of 
the past few days. Everything was in place. On 
all sides, embowering the pulpit and communion 


table, dependent from the gas-burners, decking the 
organ front, the zealous offices of the ladies had 
given a lavish wealth of flowers, whose beauty 
and perfume charmed the senses. The house 
was full to overflowing, and on this occasion 
tested its great and admirable seating capacity, 
for never before were an equal number of persons 
gathered in a church audience-room west of the 
lakes. There are but two larger church audience- 
rooms in the country.” The various parts of the 
service were token by the Rev. C. A. Staples, Rev. 
Mr. Sampson, Dr. Hosmer, and the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, and the sermon, an admirable one weneed 
hsrdly say, was preached by Dr. Bellows. What 
followed let the Republican tell: 

“At the close of the sermon Rey. Dr. Collyer 
took his place at the desk for what, was to be the 
most characteristic feature of the day. It is said 
to be a trait of the American mind to measure all 
values by ‘ what did it cost?’ ‘How much will 
you give?’ So now the question to be put to the 
congregation of Unity and those worshipping with 
them, in view of the great church, its superb ap- 
pointments, and its overshadowing debt, was ‘ How 
much will you give ? to secure to the church the 
coveted feature of afree sanctuary. Following the 
magnificent and eloquent appeal of Dr. Bellows, 
the first words of the pastor dropped full of feeling. 
It was now past noon, and the congregation began to 
be swelled by those dropping in from sister churches 
just out. A few words stated the case. ‘Brethren 
and sisters, we must have this money.’ And 
then began the rainfall of Christian liberality. First 
came the solid patter of five thousand dollar sub- 
scriptions—five or six of these; then three 
thousand, twenty-five hundred, one. thousand— 
several of these; and next began a sharp shower 
among the hundreds, and a rejoicing deluge of 
fifties, twenty-fives, and tens. It was in this latter 
portion of these bountiful droppings of this 
new sanctuary, that the eyes of on-lookers began 
to glisten at the genuine touches of nature. Some 
were literal widow’s mites; many were scholar’s 
offerings—fathers for their children, donations that 
may prove their best legacies ; husbands for wives, 
wives for themselves, were among the offerings 
announced from the desk. And amid the dis- 
pensation stood Robert Collyer, as we have seen an 
orchard tree rejoicing to drink in.summer rain. 
At times this comparison was made all the better; 
for it was with tears as wellas smiles that he held 
his place for over one hour, the centre of a most 
extraordinary display of Christian liberality amd 
thank-offerings. Good Dr. Bellows, and his clerical 
brethren on the platform, from abroad, sat evineing 
all shades of feeling and delight, and when the 
boxes were sent round, and the last small donation 
in currency collected, the whole grand donation 
reached the sum of nearly sHvENTY THOUSAND 
potiars, the largest church collection of the kind 
ever made in the United States.” 


THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION. 


In his new work, “ Juventus Mundi,” which may 
be regarded as supplementary to his “Studies on 
Homer,” Mr, Gladstone thus summarises the Olym- 
pian system in its ‘results :—“ The history of the 
race of Adam before the Advent is the history 
of a long and varied, but incessant, preparation 
for the Advent. Jt is commonly perceived that 
Greece contributed a language and an_intel- 
lectual discipline, Rome a political organisa- 
tion to the apparatus which was put in readi- 
ness to assist the propagation of the Gospel; 
and that each of these in its kind was the most 
perfect that the world had produced: I have en- 
deavoured elsewhere to show with some fulness 
what was the place of Greece in the providential 
order of the world; and likewise what was the re- 
lation of Homer to the Greeks, and to their part of 
the divine plan as compared with the relation of 
the sacred Scriptures to the chosen people of God. 
I cannot now enter on that field at large; yet 
neither can I part without a word for the subject: of 
the Olympian religion. In the works of Homer this 
design is projected with such extraordinary grandeur 
that the representation of it, altogether apart from 
the general merits of the poems, deserves to be con- 
sidered as one of the topmost achievements of the 
human mind. Yet its character, as it was the first 
and best set forth in its entirety from the brain 
of the finisher and maker, is not more wonderful 
than its subsequent influence and duration in 
actual life. ‘For during twelve or fourteen hundred 
years it was the religion of the most thoughtful, 
the most fruitful, the most energetic portions of 
the human family, It yielded to Christianity alone, 
and to the Church it yielded with reluctance, sum- 
moning up strength in its extreme old age, and 
only giving way after an intellectual as well as a 
civil battle, obstinately fought and lasting for gene- 
rations. For the greater part of a century after 
the fall of Constantinople, in the chief centres of a 
Christian ciyilisation in many respects degenerated, 
and an ecclesiastical power too little faithful to its 
trust, Greek letters and Greek thought once again 
asserted their strength over the most cultivated 
minds of Italy in a manner which testified to the 
force and to the magic charm with which they 


were imperishably endowed: Even: within what 
may be called ourown time the Olympian religion 
has exercised a fascination  altogethern~ extraordi- 
nary overthe mind of Goethe, who must beregarded 
as standing in the very first rank of the great minds 
of the last centuries. The Olympian religion, 
however, owes perhaps as large a. share of its 
triumphs to its depraved accommedations as to its 
excellencies. Yet am instrument so durable, potent, 
and elastic must. certainly have had a purpose to 
serve. Let us consider for a monsent what it may 
have been. We have seen how. closely and in how 
many ways it bound humanity and deity together. 
As regarded matters of duty and virtue, not to speak 
of that highest form of virtue which is called holi- 
ness, this union. was effected mainly by lowering 
the divine element. But as regarded all other 
functions of our nature outside the domaim of the 
life to God-ward, all those fumetions which are 
summed up in what St. Paul calls the-flesh and the 
mind, the psychic and the bodily life, the tendency 
of the system was to exalt the human; element by 
proposing a model of beauty, strength, amd wisdom 
in all their combinations so elevaied that the effort 
to attain them required a continual outward strain 
It made divinity attainable; and':thus it effectually 
dixected the thought and aim ofi mam‘along the 
line of limitless desires” Such aseHemeof religion, 
though failing grossly in the gevernment of the 
passions and in upholding the standand of moral 
duties, tended powerfully to preduce a lofty self- 
respect, and a large, free, and’ varied conception 
of humanity. It incorporated itself im schemes of 
notable diseipline for mind and body,, indeed, of a 
life-long education ; and these: habits: of mind and 
action hadtheir marked results (to.omit many other 
greatnesses) in a philosophy, literature, and art 
which remain to this day 
passed. The sacred fire, indeed, that was to touch 
the mind and heart of man from abowe wasin pre- 
paration elsewhere. 
that stand about Jerusalem te great Archetype of 


the spititual excellence and purifieation of man was . 


unrivalled and unsur- - 


Withix the shelter of the hills - 


to be produced and matured. But a body, as it were, _ 


was to be made ready fox-this amgelic soul, And 


as, when some splendid edifice is to be reared, its. 
diversified: materials are brought from this quarter - 
and from that, according-ag.nature and man favour - 


their production, so did the wisdem of God, with 
slow but ever sure device, cause to ripen amidst 
the several races best adapted to the work the 
several component parts: of the noble fabric of a 


| Christian manhood and’a Christian constitution. 


‘The kings of Tharsis: and of the isles shall give 
presents ; the kings of Arabia and Saba shall bring 
gifts” Every worker. was with or without his 
knowledge and his will to contribute to the work. 
And among them an, appropriate part was.thus 
assigned both to the Greek people and to what I 
have termed the Olynapian religion.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE CHESTNUTS IN THE RAIN. 


BENEATH my chestnut boughs I walk 
Amid the plashing rain ; 

And to myself of those I talk 
Who ne’er shall come again. . 


Who ne’er shall come again on earth, 
Howe’er its bowers be greem} 

Their voice, in sorrow or in mirth, 
Unheard, their form unseen, 


My sloping roof the rain receives 
With branches feathering: low; 

I hear the murmur of the leaves, 
And that is all I know. 


The chestnuts are a pleasant place, 
Jn sunshine and in shower; 

And O! my God, Thy spreading grace. 
Is like this chestnut bower. 

Let sorrow’s rain be fast and fierce, 
Yet will I feel no dread ; 

The sheltering roof # cannot pierce. 
Which arches overhead. 


My leafy covert fails at last, 
I feel the dropping rain ; 

And, thankful for its shelter past, 
I seek my house again. 


And Thou, O Lord! perchance doth let 
Some sorrows pierce, to show j 

‘Thy promised joys more perfeet yet 
‘Than all Thy grace below. ; 


Thy sheltered walks are safe and sure, 
But room is kindly given’ 
For drops that bid us rest seeure 
Beneath no roof but heaven. 
Guardian. 
ero 


JEWS IN JERUSALEM, 


Tas Jews at Jerusalem number about 8,000, 
are divided into (1) the Sephardim or Spanish Je 
who are said to be descendants of exiles from 
who arrived in the days of Ferdinand and I: 
(2) the Askenazim, or Jews of Polish and 
origin, subdivided into various sects, suc 
shin or Pharisees, Rhasidim or Pious, 
enthusiastic and fanatical, They a 
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settlers from Europe. They live on the alms of 
European Societies, who sometimes in mistaken 
zeal send poor Jews to their ancient land and sup- 
port them by subscriptions. Some came of their 
own accord from a desire to be buried in the Valley 
of Jehosaphat, now almost paved ever with Hebrew 
tombstones, where Jewish tradition saysthe Resur- 
rection and Judgment will take place. The conse- 
quence of this artificial colonisation is that the 
Jewish inhabitants of the Holy City are a 
degraded set .of idle paupers. ‘The funds sent 
from Europe..are much abused ‘by the rabbis, 
who keep the Jion’s share for themselves, and 
the poorer people are content to live on a miser- 
able dole rather than labour for their bread. 
Schemes have been tried to encourage them to 
cultivate the soil by obtaining grants of land for 
them, but the .idleness of the Jews themselves 
has hitherto frustrated this praiseworthy attempt. 
Sir Moses Montefiore was instrumental in building 
for them sckools,aad houses, and.a mill outside the 
City near Birket-es-Sultan, or Lower Pool of Shion, 
but his charitable efforts have been apparently 
wasted on so ungrateful and lazy a people. Their 
outward appearance is not prepossessing ; they are 
generally pale, haggard, and thin. Most of them 
have fair hair, which they wear in two Jong twisted 
curls hanging down over their ears. The poorer 
people are dressed in long garments of striped stuff 
with black felt hats on their heads. The rabbis 
wear loose black robes and a large cap of fur. A 
very striking sight is the wailing of the Jews at the 
Temple wall, which any traveller may witness on a 
Friday afternoon about four or five o’clock. There 
is.a narrow passage along the west side of the 
Temple area between what are known as Robinson’s 
and Wilson’s arches. The wall rises to a consider- 
able height, and the lower part is formed of very 
large-stones, which are supposed to be remains 
of the Temple. They are much ruined, and the 
grass and herbage grow in the shattered crevices 
of the once neatly joined masonry. In these cre- 
vices the Jews place little scrolls of parchment on 
which are written prayers to the Messiah to come 
and deliver them. Before this wall.are gathered a 


throng ef Jews; most of them are women, who | 


wear long mourning veils of linen over their heads. 
Some are close to the wall kissing the sacred stones 
and watering them with their tears. Others are 
seated on the ground reading passages of Scripture 
to one another, from the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah and penitential Psalms. All seem to be 
absorbed in deep and genuine grief. At one end 
may be seen 2 party of rabbis rocking themselves 
backwards and forwards in almost frantic grief, 
veeiting in a wild chant Psalms and passages of 
Holy Scripture, which are responded to by several 
boys in a sort of chorus. 
A RS 
VARIETIES OF THE TOURISTS. 


As the season has set in when the great London 
tree drops its abundant crop of tourists over the 
earth, the Echo describes a few of its more marked 
varieties : . a 
First, there is the tourist with the Inquiring 
Mind, who buys all the guide-booksin every town he 
stops at, and astonishes stolid old peasants by ask- 
ing if the ruins he beholds belong to the 14th or 
15th gentury, and insists on knowing what land 
Jets for an acre, and what is the price of labour, 
and who lives in that white house on the hill, and 
how many children he has, and what may be the 
name of that nobleman who possesses the park 
over the way? When he visits a ducal mansion, 
one of these has been known to ask the house- 
keeper “whether the Duke and Duchess generally 
sit on sofas or on chairs?” Should he go to the sea- 
side, he will sharply cross-question the old shrimp- 
woman as to how many shrimps she catches, 
on an average every hour? While he stops in Eng- 
land this tourist will collect a vast hoard of hetero- 
geneous, wholly useless, but yet sufficiently 
veracious information. But let him prolong his 
excursion to Ireland, and betray—as he infallibly 
will—his thirst for useless knowledge to the first 
ear-man he employs, and by whom he will be 
handed on to all other car-men in the island, and 
we shall then have in him another of those well- 
instructed visitors, crammed to the very eyes with 
fables, all authoritatively “learned on the spot,” and 
over whose ready concoction and instant reception 
by the victim, Paddy is at this moment laughing 
and entertaining his “ stand.” a 4 
Next to the Tourist with the Inquiring Mind, 
mes the Supercilious Tourist, who views all 
ings as it were from the dome of St. Paul's, 
Standing on the commanding eminence of metro- 
‘politan civilisation, he views “ provincial” glories 
‘with a benign complacency—not deigning to ask 
yuestions, but now and then enlightening the 
‘hatives by a few words, showing how much better 
such things are done in London. Entertained by 
‘honest, simple people wholly without pretensions, 
4e talks big of his town acquaintances; or, admitted 


CO 


ce to a gentleman’s house of a class 


the. Rash Tourist, who insists on 

ing in us rivers, and going out in a 
‘hi to sea, and riding horses he cannot 
ge, and finding his own way across mountains 


2 rd own, he shows his appreciation of the 
70 py asking whether he “can be spared” | 


without a guide, and blustering about his prowess 
on every occasion. And to correspond with him 
comes the Timid Tourist, a lady, we will assume— 
though we have known many of the sterner sex— 
who is for ever haunted by fears of brigands and 
railway accidents, and hotels on fire, and storms 
and wrecks, and disasters of every kind. This 
Tourist is commonly supposed to be identical with 
the “ Unprotected Female,” but, in truth, poor old 
maids have mostly had occasion, ere they came to 


be old, to learn pretty well how to take care of 


themselves, or, at least, to be aware that their cries 
will not always bring the world to their feet. It isthe 
widows, who go about for the first time after their 
bereavement, generally running, we must say,much 
as.clecks do when the weights are taken off, who 
are the true Timid Tourists. “Oh, porter, do pray 
help me. Tve got my ticket for Blunderdown, and 
is this the right platform ?—and am I to change at 
Confoundham? I am sure I shall miss the train, 
and my canary is so frightened in its cage,—and 
Fido -will be smothered in that horrid dog box,— 
and my trunks, I’m sure, are in the wrong van, and 
they have no name on them, and I left my dressing- 
case, With all my trinkets, in a carriage. I think it 
was the train which has just gone off; and, oh! 
hadn’t you a dreadful accident on this line a few 
weeks ago?” 

Besides these well-marked types there are many 
more worthy ef study. There is the German 
traveller, with his spectacles and his anxiety to get 
at the philosophy of all he sees. ‘here is the 
Italian, who jis made ill by our peppery soups 
and heavy dishes, and who nicaiaels asks for 
“lesso” and “insalata.” There is the English lady 
abroad, who constantly, in defiance of all ex- 
perience, persists in asking at every hotel for tea 
and “any cold meat you have in the house,” 
no foreign cuisine of course ever containing any 
cold meat at all. Lastly, there is the American 
Tourist, who looks on England as a very re- 
markable little island, chiefly to be noticed in 
history as the place whence his ancestors sailed 
in the Mayflower for New England—and worthy, 
therefore, of receiving from him some archzeo- 
logical inspection, ‘This tourist, when he sees 
the Thames, tells you exactly how much narrower 
it is than the Mississippi, and observes that 
Snowdon would cut a bad figure among the 
Rocky Mountains. One of these gentlemen 
being shown a very celebrated English hunting 
establishment coolly said to his cicerone, “ Ah, this 
is all very well, but in my country we do these 
things much better.” “ How ?—what can be better 
in its way ?” interrogated the astonished guide, 
“ Why, sir, in my country, when we want to hunt, 
every man brings his own dog!” Of all sorts, the 
noble army of Jourists is now setting forth, and 
we Aron the opportunity of presenting our best 
wishes. 


EAST ANGLIAN CHRISTIAN UNION. 


—— 


Tue second anniversary of this Union was held at 
Norwich, on Wednesday and Thursday, June 30th 
and July 1st. Friends from Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
Lynn, Diss, Royston, and Framlingham were present. 
The devotional service on Wednesday evening 
was conducted by the Rey. J. D. Hirst i 
and the sermon preached by the Rey. P. W. Clay- 
den, of London, from Rev. ii., 29, “ He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches,” On Thursday morning Mr, Clayden 
again officiated, and gave an excellent discourse. 

The business meeting was held in the chapel, 
C. G. Emoart, Esq., of Ipswich, presiding. ‘The 
officers and general committee for the ensuing year 
were then appointed, and reports from the com- 
mittee and the congregations of Norwich, Yarmouth, 
Lynn, and Diss were read by the secretaries. 
The following expressions of sympathy with the 
families of the late Revs. John James Tayler and 
Robert Brook Aspland, moved and seconded res- 
pectively by Mr. James Freeman, Revs. J. D. 
Hirst Smyth, R. Shelly, and J. E. Dunne, were 
then agreed to: : 

‘Phat the character of the lately deceased Rey. John 
James Tayler, comprehending as it did all the attributes 
of exact scholarship, progressive and reverent thought ; 
with boly living and an ever-widening Christian love, 
exerts such an unconscious and almost divine power 
upon all who came within the range of his influence, as 
to make it most fitting that the members of the Bast 
Anglian Christian Union, assembled at their annnal 
meeting, shoald place upon record their affectionate 
regard for his memory,” 

“ That this meeting has heard with profound regret of 
the sudden death of the Rev. Robert Brook Aspland, 
who through many years was the earnest and fearless 
advoeate of truth and liberty; the genial and kindl 
friend of every movement calculated to advance the wel- 
fare of mankind ; and respectfully offers to his afflicted 
family its tribute of sympathy.” 

After the business proceedings the members, 
chiefly consisting of those who camefrom a distance, 
to the number of 50, adjourned to the boys’ school- 
room, Calvert, where a substantial luncheon was 
prepared for them. Three sentiments—“ The 
Queen,” “Civil and Religious Liberty,” and “The 
Free Institutions of America”—were spoken to by’ 
the Revs. J. D. H. Smyth, R. Shelley, and J. E, 
Bruce, of Lynn. In the evening, tea was provided 
in the schoolroom, at which 250 persons were 
present. The bands of the Brotherly Society kindly 
performed select airs during tea and the evening. 


‘occupied the chair, and e 
with which they parted with Mr. Robberds. As a. 
token of their respect, they had deputed him to pre- 
Sent the rey. gentleman with a handsome drawing- 


After tea, the Rev. J. H. Smyth presided, and ad- 
dresses were given by the chairman, the Revs. P. 
W. Clayden, Shelly, Bruce, Dunne, and R, Shaen; 
and Messrs. C. J. Eiloart, J. W. Dowson, Alfred 
Kent, and Hunter. Many friends having to depart 
by the evening trains, the proceedings were closed 
at an early hour by the band playing the vesper 
hymn, followed by a dismissal prayer from the 
Rev. J. Cooper, of Framlingham. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CARMARTHEN: PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, — Tho 
annual examination of the students of this institu- 
tion was conducted on the 29th and 30th of June, 
and the Ist inst., by a deputation from the Presby- 
terian Board, consisting of the Rev. Thomas L. 
Marshall, the secretary, and Walter D. Jeremy, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, assisted by the Reys. BE. 
Higginson and Thomas Thomas. “The curriculum 
embraces all the usual branches of a collegiate 
education, in the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man languages, mathematics, mental and moral 
philosophy, ecclesiastical history, with the evidences 
of Christianity, and the history and interpretation 
of the Christian Scriptures, All these studies are 
pursued, in the several classes, by students of 
widely differing theological opinions in the most 
complete harmony, all holding and expressing their 
several views of theological, as of all other truth, 
without reserve, and without giving or taking 
offence, the general result being unity, not of 
opinion but of sympathy and aspiration, and in the 
midst of differences of opinion, great and enduring, 
an ever-growing feeling of mutual respect. Of all 
free Christian unions, the lresbyterian College, 
Carmarthen, makes the best claim to this honour-~ 
able appellation, being at once distinctively Chris- 
tian, while all its members possess and exercise the 
most complete liberty—while the Christian Scrip- 
tures, including four gospels, are regarded as the 
ultimate authority in respect of all things essentially 
Christian, they are read and interpreted with the 
most complete freedom. At the late examination, 
the prizes, which are not given for excellence in any 
particular subject, but for diligence and proficiency 
in the general business of each class, were awarded 
as follows:—In the senior class, the first to Rees 
Levi, and the second to John Davies Roberts; in 
the second class, the ae prize to Thos. G, Jones ; 
in the third class, the first to David Evans, the 
second to John Davies, and the third divided - 
equally between Samuel Griffiths, Walter Jenkins, 
Evan Thomas, Lewis Williams, and Wm. James; 
and in the fourth class, the first to Edwd. Hughes, 
and the second divided equally between Thomas 
Edwards and David M. Jones. 


Dvprxy.—The annual examinations of Parsons? 
boys’ and girls’ day schools, connected with the 
Unitarian Chapel, were held on Wednesday and 
Thursday last week, and were conducted by the 
Rev. M. Gibson. The result was exceedingly satis- 
factory ; 43 prizes were distributed to both schools 
at the close of the girls’ examination on Thursday, 
when about 70 visitors were present, and 155 boys 
and girls. These schools are very popular in the 
town, and at the present time 308 children are on 
the list of applicants for admission. The congre- 
gation meet now for the Sunday services in the 
girls’ schoolroom, while the chapel is being altered 
and improved ; and it is fortunate they have a room 
so well suited in every respect for the purpose. 
From £700 to £800 will be spent before they re- 
assemble within the old chapel walls, the whole of 
the interior being completely altered. It is expected 
that about four months will be required before the 
chapel will be ready for the congregation, 


Lrvnrroot.—On Wednesday, the 28rd ult., the 
pupils of the Beaufort-street day schools, number- 
ing about 230, had, on the kind invitation of C. 
P. Melly, Esq., a treat in his grounds at Riversley, 
Mosley Hill. They were provided with an 
abundant tea, and the afternoon, being delightfully 
fine, was spent in out-door games and sports. On 
Sunday evening, the 27th ult.,a service was con- 
ducted in the chapel, by the Rev. J. Shannon, 
in which the first and second classes of the 
Sunday-school took part. They joined the 
congregation in singing the hymns in which 
they had been previously practised. The 
Scripture lesson was not read from the ulpit, but 
by the children. They repeated distinctly and 
impressively Dr, Channing’s catechism, and after- 
wards several pieces of moral and religious poetry. 
The sermon was addressed especially to parents 
(many of whom were present), teachers, and 
children. This is the first service of tho kind that 
has been attempted in Beaufort-street ; and, being 
successful, it will most likely be repeated either 
yearly or half-yearly. 

OrpHam.—Last week a farewell tea party was 
giver to Mr. C. W. Robberds, on the occasion of 

is removing from this neighbourhood. About 160 
persons were present. After tea, Mr. John Taylor 
xpressed the deep regret 


room clock, on which was the following inscrip- 
tion: “ Presented to the Rev. C. W. Robberds, b 
the congregation of the Unitarian Chapel, iieds 


street, as a token of gratitude for his services as a 
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minister during a period of 16 years, 


June 30th, 
1869.” Mr. !aylor also said that, though he had 
mot mentioned it to ‘irs. Kobberds, the young 
women of her Sunday-school class wished to present 


her with an album containing their portraits. — Mr. 
Robberds said it cost him great pain to leave them ; 
but, believing it to be the will of. Providence, he 
was compelled to submit. Had the climate of the 
town been as warm and genial as the hearts of the 
people within it, they would have been content to 
pass the remainder of their lives among them, but 
as the life of one, whose life was as dear to him as 
his own, would be endangered by a protraction of 
his stay among them, he could see no other path 
open but to leave. He believed that since he had 
been in the town he had done some small amount 
of good. He thanked them kindly for their present. 
He did not think that they (his wife and himself ) 
would ever root themselves again so firmly in the 
hearts of so great a number as they had done in 
this town. He concluded by wishing them God 
speed and a continuance of the steady progression 
he had witnessed while he had been among them. 
Messrs. Brierley Wild, Wrigley, Ashton, James 
Taylor, J. Mc.Farlan, and Samuel Ogden also added 
their testimony to the good services of Mr. Robberds. 
—On sunday evening, June 27th, the Rey. C. W. 
Robberds said a few farewell words to his congre- 
gation, and took as his text, “ That you may all be 


The election’ of officers was then proceeded with. 


| bestow. The Rey, James [illars returned thanks 
for the confidence the members of the church were 


disposed to place in him, and would do his utmost 


for the cause they all had at heart, and for which | 


he believed there was a bright future in store. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 


A TRUTHSEEKER.—Wo letter can be admitted without 


the writer's name appearing. 


“ SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOVERNMENT.” 
To the Editors,—In your issue of 25th June, an 


article concerning the misgovernment of Unitarian 


Sunday-schools appeared. Its tone was one of 


general condemnation of the present state of our 


Sunday-school management, as known to the 


writer; and in your last impression a letter appears 
endorsing the statements in that article as “un- 
doubtedly correct.” 
the writer very practically suggests that the ques- 
tion of Sunday-school management should be dis- 
cussed in your columns, 
has gone, certain forms of government have been 
suggested as being theoretically fitted to meet the 
difficulties your correspondents have experienced 


Assuming such to be the case, 


So far as the discussion 


and desire to see removed. A fitting way to give 
the discussion a useful direction might be, now, to 
furnish some information respecting the working of 
a system in many respects similar to the theories 
advanced by your correspondents. 

In the Glasgow Unitarian Church Sunday-school 
the business of the school is conducted by the 
office-bearers and a committee of the teachers. The 
former consists of the superintendent (to which 
office the minister is appointed), assistant-superin- 
tendent, treasurer, and secretary. ‘The office- 
bearers and committee are elected annually by the 
teachers at their annual business meeting. The 
committee consists of twelve members, including 
the office-bearers, five ladies, the school librarian, 
and organist. The superintendent is chairman of 
the committee. By such a combination the various 
departments of the school are represented on the 
committee, and their interests taken care of. Busi- 


one in spirit.” 'e exhorted them to continue by 
their unity and zeal to carry out the true principles 
of Unitarianism, which it had been the joy and 
pleasure of his ministry to try and expound to 
them. ‘The chapel was filled, nearly all present 
being regular attendants at the chapel. ‘the 
unanimous call of the congregation for a successor 
to Mr. Robberds has fallen upon Mr, Arthur 
Peaton, of the Home Missionary Board, who has 
accepted the call, and will commence his ministry 
-at the close of the present academical year. 


Sours Watss.—The annual meetings of the 
Unitarian ministers of South Wales were held on 
Wednesday and Yhursday, the 25rd and 24th ult., 
at Capel-y-Groes, near Lampeter. The religious 
-services began on Wednesday evening, the devo- 
tional part being taken by the Rev. R. J. Jones, 


M.A., Aberdare. Sermons were preached by the 
Rey. E. W. Lloyd, Cwmbach, and Professor Evans, 
Carmarthen. On Thursday the meetings were held 
in a field near to the chapel, a platform being 
erected for the ministers. Long before the time 
for commencing the service the people began to 
arrive from all parts of the county, within a radius 
of ten miles, and many were present from greater 
distances. The devotional service was conducted 
by the Rev. W. thomas, M.A., Llandyssul, in the 
morning; the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
J. T. Williams, Cefyneoedyeymmer, from 1 Cor, ii., 
2. At the conclusion of the service a discussion 
was held on “ Providence,” in which several minis- 
ters and laymen took part. Dinner was provided 
-for the ministers in a barn, there being no inn near 
‘large enough to entertain them and the friends that 
yeimed them. In the afternoon, sermons were 
preached by the Revs. J. Evans, Gellyonen, and 
Ri: J. Jones, M.A., Aberdare. At this service about 
15000 persons were present ; there was also a large 
atféhdance of ministers. It is worthy of remark 
that! the hay-harvesting throughout the district 
was “largely suspended on account of these 
sétvités, a considerable number of those present 
being farmers, who showed their earnestness and 
sincerity‘of faith by leaving their pressing work, 
ahid°iriany in allowing their servants to leave, in 
ofde? to ‘attend the annual services, 


WOTUd fh. 

“SypNEy: \jUnrtartan CxurcH.—On Thursday, 
April 8th, the annual business meeting of this 
congregation was held in the church in Macquarie- 
strgetiy Mrs, Ay M,,a’Becket, president of the congre- 
gation, occupying the chair, Before calling on the 
secretary and.treasurer for their respective state- 
miénts’as to’ the aie and financial condition of 


aga ‘congregation for a period of 15 years; for 
it eta Hot be denied that’ the more 


a 4 » Syl oud . . 
prominent characteristics of their faith were spread- 


tively Scanty, E° prepa them to keep in view the 
iE: 


; to, support their minister ; 


bhi ir pews,as often as possible; to 
have faith’ in 
spread of 
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othew organisations catried’ on in’ connection with 
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carry the same into effect. 
pretty exhaustive, so far as difficulties’ are con- 
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ness meetings of the teachers are held at the close 


of each quarter, to which the committee submit a 


report on the affairs of the school, which embodies 
reports from the treasurer, librarian, &c. 
reports are considered by these meetings, as also 
the business for the ensuing quarter, when the 
general character of arrangements are agreed to by 


The 


the teachers, and the committee are instructed to 
As “H, Rvs” article is 


cerned, I will endeavour to show that what he 
deprecates is avoided, and what he desires are 


fairly attained by the system of which the fore- 


going is an outline. The evil results which follow 
“the deliberation of questions demanding extreme 
care, sound judgment, and the tact of experience 
and skill,” “ being admitted unreservedly to a mis- 
cellaneous body,” are avoided by the operations of 
the school committee, as it is its duty first to con- 
sider all important matters, and to be prepared at 
the teachers’ meetings with some practical sug- 
gestions. Should any very important business be 
unexpectedly submitted to one of the teachers’ 
meetings, it would in all likelihood be remitted to 
the committee to consider, and afterwards report 
to a meeting of the teachers—all the advantages 
which “ H. R.” asserts as resulting from the exist- 
ence and labours of such a committee as he sug- 
gests we have had practical experience of—even 
the minor evil of unbusiness-like business meetings 
is got rid of, as those present at meetings such as I 
have referred to have and always will generally 
require to choose one of two subjects as a text for 
their speeches—either the recommendation of the 
committee, or an amendment or improvement of 
the same, The latter, when clearly apparent, will 
be heartily welcomed, and a chairman who knows 
the duties of his position can always prevent time 
being spent in “vague, protracted, and tedious 
discussion” by “ talkers.” One way of disposing of 
“talkers” is to assume that their power of speech is 
the measure of their zeal, and give them a propor- 
tionate amount of quiet unostentatious work to do, 
the rule for them being—as they have laboured so 
have they a right to talk. From the foregoing it 
will be seen that from the constitution of our com- 
mittee the business of all departments has a fair 
opportunity of being attended to, and from the 
nature of the reports submitted their condition is 
regularly made known to. the teachers. For the 
information of the congregation the annual report 
of the school committee is embodied in the church 
report, read at the annual business meeting of the 
church, and printed along with the church report. 
When any special work presents itself which would 
require the efforts of more than the members of the 
committee to thoroughly overtake, the teachers re- 
solve themselves into a committee for that purpose. 
The “extreme and chronic jealousy” existin 

between “the governing bodies of the school an 

of the congregation,” referred to by “R. H.,” is 
unknown here. Perhaps this may be due to the 
superintendent and assistant-superintendent being 
members of the church committee also; so when 
any matter affecting the school comes before that 
body, the course best calculated to promote the 

. » bet’ oe 


interests of both institutions is by this means arrived 
at. As faras what are termed “results” are con- 
cerned, each succeeding school report seems to be 
more satisfactory than its predecessor; no evil, at 
any rate, is known to have resulted from our system 
of management, but possibly much good may be 
justly attributable to it. As it would be impossible 
to exhaust. this subject in the space at disposal, I 
have only given a general sketch of our manage- 
ment, which we find very workable, and well fitted 
to meet our necessities. For the credit of Uni- 
tarianism, I would respectfully express the hope 
that both of your correspondents have uninten- 
tionally overdrawn their pictures.—Yours, &c., 
Glasgow, 7th July, 1869. Gro, JACKSON, 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Bolton,—On say morning and evening, annual 
sermons by Dr. Sadler, In the afternoon, an address 
by Mr. Reynolds. 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN. 
On Sunday, special services. Preachers: morning, 
Rev. H, Ierson, M.A.; evening, Rev. P. W. Clayden. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. E. Smith, M.A, Service at 11 a.m. 


Birth. 
HAZELTON.—On the 2nd inst., at 8, Richmond-hill, Old 
Trafford, the wife of Mr. W. J. Hazelton of a son. 


Marriage. 
PAYNE—MESSENGER.—On the 4th inst., at the Free 
Christian Unitarian Church, Cirencester, by the Rev. Henry 
Austin, Richard Henry Payne to Mary Ann Messenger. 


Deaths: 

BANKS.—On the 5th inst., whilst bathing, Alphonse Orlando 

“nn eldest son of the Rey. W. Banks, Swindon, aged 
7 years. 

DORE.—On tho 8rd inst., George, beet 12 years, and William 
James, aged five years, the sons of James and Martha Dore, 
of Slater-street, Oldham-road. 

HARDY.—On the 30th ult., at his residence, Liverpool-road, 
Prescot, the Rey. Alfred Hardy, aged 75. 

HUGH.—On the Ist inst., at Frogmore-street, Bristol, after 
five months of severe suffering, Ann, the beloved wife of 
William Hugh, sen., in her 56th year. 

MOSS.—On the 3rd inst., at Yarmouth, aged 72 years, Mr. 
William Moss, for more than half a century a faithful 
member of the Unitarian congregation. P 

POTTER.—On the 3rd inst., at Menai Bridge. North Wales. 
Frances, fourth daughter of the late Thomas Potter, Esq., of 
Manchester. 

WALKER.—On the 8rd inst., Ada, daughter of the Rey. B. 
Walker, of the Rochdale-road Mission,aged one year and 
nine months. PEAR : 


[¥ OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaraLocuz 
4 of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application as above, enclosing stam} a 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 
the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘‘God in Humanity.” 
12mo, canvas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lettered, 1s. 8d. 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. a evry 


rP\HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 


Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 17 Bread 


Sie © J 
R. HENRY PLANOK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. P! 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


IEVERSHAM’S Boarding-house, 22, lyon- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. ft ‘ 1 


VISITORS TO LONDON. 
RS. BAINBRIDGEH’S BOARDING 
HOUSE, 57, Doughty-street, Mecklenbur are, 
W.C. (From Ely Place.) _Near the Metropolitan Great 
Northern, ater and Londonand North Western Stations. 


Bed, Breakfast, and Tea, 4s. 6d. per day. Private Sitting and 
Show Rooms. : o! #05 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 

men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Payement, don, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock, _ 


AWN MACHINBS, of the Best. 


Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash, ¢ oil 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIB, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 
lls, pzR Dozen, 


Our trade for this pure light Bordeaux, for DINNER — 
and a8 @ BEVERAGE Wine, increases aallye Tit tT 


Me 


‘; +e 
VicuHy watTvER, 
36s. PER CASE OF 50 LITRE BO1 r] 


THE MINERAL WATER COMPANY 0) 
Under the control of the State, have the 


announce that Genuine Waters can 
Ve from their 
REPRESENTATIVES. 


Printed for the Proprietors, bg 
Villa, 377, Waterloo Road, | 
Offices. No. 8, Cross- 
Published by JoHN PHILLD 
Parish of Manchester.—Lo 
Row.—friday, July 9, 1869, 
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“TO OUR AGENTS. 


Our London Agents now are Messrs, Smart & 
ALLEN, 2, London-house-yard, Paternoster-row, who 
will give prompt attention to all orders for the 
Herald. s 


IRMINGHAM.—CHURCH OF THE 
J MESSIAH DOMESTIC MISSION CHAPEL, 
LAWRENCE-STREE?.—The Organ recently introduced will 
be Opened on Sunday, July 18th, 1869. Servicein the morning 
at il, and in the evening at 6 30; also Wednesday at 8 p.m.— 
Collections will be made at the close of each Service. 


ENT GENERAL BAPTIST 

: ASSOCIATION. 

_ The ANNUAL MEETING of this Association will be held 
at Rolvenden, on Tuesday, July 27th, 1869. Preacher: Rev. 
J. F. KENNARD, of Billingshurst. 

4 JOHN A. BRIGGS, Secretary. 


HOWBENT.—Sunday-school SERMONS 
. FA bah aN 10 80.a.m, and 3 p.m. Preacher, 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 

BOARD.—Full information as to the Subjects in 

which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 

be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 

Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in,as above, 

before Ist September next. 


EW UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
CHAPEL, STRATFORD, LONDON. 


The amount still required is................£400 0 0 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 
Mrs. T. Rix (minister’s wife) ................£5 0 0 
1 re es PR mes seeded ns ontaenss oe 100 
Henry Browne ...........005 tt 100 
Miss Anthony....... Gevdaes fa 100 
Mrs. Wilson....... afeataa’s Sikmta se 110 0 
Miss Ridge (Lewis) ............ adits, 0 0 
Mr. H. Walbey (near Royston)............. nate ee, ae 
Donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. T. Rix, 


_ Treasurer, 1, Manbey-street, Stratford, E. 


RyPHTHRORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


© The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
mperieg. subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
Taised, viz.: 


Amount previously advertised . £360 9 0 
Widow's mite 0.00... seceseeeee id 100 


WANTED, by a ote Lady, a Situation 
as Sg or Resident GOVERNESS. — Acquire- 
br red English, French, and music.—Address E., Herald 


“ANTED, a Re-engagement as Governess 

P to YoungChildren. Acquirements: English, French, 

drawing, and music to beginners, References: Rev. B. Herford, 

Manchester, and Rev. J. L. Short, Sheffield. — Address 
M. H: B., 1, Wilkinson-street, Sheffield. 


NUTSFORD, — Mrs. LAWFORD'S 
SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS will be RE-OPENED 
-on Saturday, August 7th, = 
yee SCHOOL, COVENTRY, 
Principal, Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
‘ Boarders, 30 to 40 guineas. Ni ew Quarter, July 22, 1869. 


MiSs PILCHER’S SCHOOL, 


3, Cavendish-place, near All Saints’ Church. 
NEW QUARTER WILL BEGIN on Tuesday, July 27.. 


()LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 
\F BRIDGE.— LADLES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 


and healthy situation, andevery homecomfort, 
and references forwarded on application, 


The 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 


will beable to receive additional Pupils at the close 
of the present vacation, when she intends remoylng toa larger 
house. Referees: Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath; Kev. W. Coch- 
rane, Netherend; Rev. T. Poynting. Monton; J. Murch, Esq., 
Bath; W.A. Case, Esq., M.A., Hampstead; Edward Cobb, 
Esq., Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. Terms on 
application to Mrs, Jeffery, 14, Great Stanhope-street, Bath. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 
17th. Hehasafew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twice a year, one at Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


OUTHPORT.—Mrs. HEISE’S SCHOOL 


will Re-open on Tuesday, August 3rd. 
4, Hawkshead-street. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 


B.A., will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 
6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after June the 21st cannot 
be answered immediately. 


Vycent VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schooiroom afford accommodation for 
an additional numberof Bearders. Cricket-field,Gymnasium, 
and Workshop attached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instruction 
in Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoll, Mount 
Vernon, Nottingham. 


E CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils 
will re-assemble on T'hursday, July 29th. 
LD HALL, STAND, near Manchester. 
. MRS. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE BOYS. Terms, £35a year. Two Vacancies. Next 
quarter commences July 28th. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOO: 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“«The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


RS. WARREN, Teacher of SINGING, 
137, Radnor-street, Hulme.— Reference, C. Hallé, 
Esq., Greenheys. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
street.—Apply to J. Phillips, Herald Office. 


ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY. 
VISIT OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


and 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SHOW 
At Manchester. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, July 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1869. 

The Public are respectfully informed that ORDINARY 
RETURN TICKETS to MANCHESTER, from all Stations at 
which they are usually issued, will be available from Saturday 
the 17'h to Monday the 26th July, both days inclusive. 

On Thursday, triday, and Saturday, Cheap EXCURSION 
TRAINS will run from all Stations on this Company’s line 
where the distance exceeds twelve miles from Manchester; 
particulars of the same to bo had at all stations.—By order. 

Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 

Manchester, July 8, 1869, 


ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY. 
EXCURSION SEASON, 1869. 
The following CHEAP TRIPS will be run Every SATURDAY 
and MONDAY untii further notice: 

From New Bailey-street, Oldfield-road,and Pendleton Stations 
To SOUTHPORT, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, 
BELFAST, WINDERMERE, GRANGE, FURNESS ABBEY, 
CONISTON, PENRITH, and KESWICK, 
Returning within eight days; Belfast 15 days. 


EVERY SATURDAY, until further notice, 

From New Bailey-street, Oldfleld-road, and Pendleton Stations 
To LIVERPOOL, ISLE OF MAN, and DUBLIN; 
Returning from Liverpool same day, Isle of Man within one 
calendar month, and Dublin 15 days. 


EVERY SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY until September 29, 
From Victoria and Miles rie Stations, 
To HARROGATE and SCARBOROUGH, 


On SATURDAYS ONLY to 
To WHITBY, FILEY, and BRIDLINGTON; 
Returning within nine days. 

EVERY DAY (Sundays excepted), until further notice, 
From Victori jles Platting, and Newton Heath Stations 
To LITTL ROUGH, For HOLLINGWORTH LAKE; 

Returning same evening. 


EVERY SATURDAY, until further notice, 
From Victoria Station, 
To WHALLEY, CLITHEROE, and CHATBURN; 
Returning same evening. 


For times of departure, fares, and full et see bills, 


rm ae order, 
_ Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, z 
Manchester, July 10th, 1869. 


QRECTAL NOTICE.—From and after July 
l4th, THE TRUTHSEEKER will be published in 

London by Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 

peo oan should notify this, in sending orders to London 
ouses. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 12s., cloth. 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of 
JESUS. A Biblical Essay. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg, and 
Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden, Translated from 
the Third German Edition. 
London: Longmaus, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Price CPLA. 

[Jets IN DARK PLACES: A Sermon 

delivered at the Unitarian Church, Backney, on Sun- 
day, the 27th day of June,*1869, on occasion of the Death 
of the Rey. ROBERT BROOK ASPLAND, M.A. By 
THOMAS SADLER. With the address at the interment, by 
JAMES MARTINEAU. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Sixpence Pe dozen A r hundred; post free, 


\ X 7 HAT NITARIAN ? 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


FUE NOAM. Win Oi GE, Suir. 
Isa. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 
AEE ARS EE SS PR POLS EO Bt EERE OREN TE | 


By 


Now ready, 8vo., pp. 40, sewed, Is. 6d, 
ANDY NOTES FOR PROTESTANTS, 
on the Rise, aoe Principies of the Church 
s 7 


of Rome. By H. J. PRE 
London: Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


Nowready. 2nded.enlarged. 1 vol. feap8yvo. Price 3s. 6d. 


a ES FROM THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By SAMUEL GREG. 
Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh, and all booksellers. 


Now ready, price Threepence (an Octavo Edition is preparing, 
ae picts. lle > ital 


sficie UPAGES © 
HE THREE STAGES OF UNITARIAN 
THEOLOGY: a Sermon preached at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in Unity 
Church, Islington, May 19th, 1869, by JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Published at the Request of the Committee. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 

Tunes to att Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A. book for 


the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and *‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canyas boards, 1s. 4d.; cloth lettered, Is. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
Pere be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
eS8, 


1, KeRSAL TERRACE, 
. . MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester; Johnson and Rawson 


| ia REFERENCE 


To WINE it is a fact that many persons are pleased 
if they can say ‘* We import our own.” They have an 
impression that by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honourof import- 
ing. They overlook altogether that those Foreign 
Dealers who seek them out are quite aware of this 
amiable weakness, and do not fail to take advantage 
of it to add some shillings to the price. To assist the 
impression they judiciously insinuate that their article 
is purer than what usually comes to England, and thus 
they lull that desire for comparison which would soon 
dispel the delusion. 


These remarks apply specially to 


ERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those Gentlemen 
who buy such Wines to compare our 


STILL HOCK AT 


20s. with their own importing at 24s. 

24s, ditto ditto »» 288. 

33s. ditto ditto xy 368. 

42s, ditto ditto x 468. to 488, 

48s. ditto ditto » 048. to 608. 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE, 

36s. 428. 


with their own importing at 
488. ditto ditto » 548. to 608, 
60s. and 66s. ditto ditto », 668. to 808. 

Even meppostg the value to be equal there is this 
advantage in buying here, that any quantity can be got 
when wanted; whereas, in importing, a quantity of 
money is locked up, probably for years, in an article 
not of every day consumption. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER 


..26, Market-street, 
Ul, Lord-street. 
«+28, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Father Gavazzi, the well-known anti-Papal lec- 
turer, in a letter to a friend in the North, says 
“that a crisis in Italy is approaching,” and “that 
he is preparing for the great crusade.” 

The Pope has again been venting his holy wrath 
against the “King of Piedmont.” The occasion 
was his having omitted to present the gold chalice 
always offered annually to St. Peter by his ances- 
tors ; and while he was about it, Il Santo Padre 
thought he might as well tell him his mind once 
more about that little usurpation of the Marches, 
the Romagna, and Umbria. 


Some of the Catholic powers are beginning to 
look with evident suspicion on the forthcoming 
(cumenical Council. In a circular despatch issued 
to all the Bavarian diplomatic agents, Prince 
Hohenloe, the Minister President, after intimating 
that there is no question of pure theology requir- 
ing the settlement of a Council, says : 

“The only dogmatical matter which, as I learn 
from a certain source, the powers in Rome would 
like to see decided, and for which the Jesuits in 
Italy, as well as in Germany and elsewhere, are 
now agitating, is the question of the infallibility of 
the Pope. This question, however, far outstrips 
the boundaries of abstract: religion, and belongs to 
the domain of high politics--inasmuch as coinci- 
dently the power of the Popes over all princes and 
nations (even heretical) in secular matters would 
be affirmed and raised to an article of faith.” 

He then mentions that among the Committees 
formed is one whose function is to devote itself 
to State-ecclesiastical subjects, and that the Civilta 
Cattolica (the Pope’s organ) lately pointed out that 
one of the duties of the forthcoming Council would 
be to convert the damnatory clauses of the Papal 
Syllabus of the 8th December into positive canons 
or conciliar decretals, and proceeds to say : 

“Now as these articles of the Syllabus are 

directed against several fundamental axioms of 
civil government, as it is defined by modern civil- 
ised nations, the serious question arises for the 
various Governments whether, and in what form, 
they might find it advisable to warn the bishops on 
the one hand in their own dominions, and on the 
other, later, perhaps, the Council itself of the 
solemn consequences that might follow so calcu- 
lated and radical a rupture in the relations which 
have hitherto been established between Church 
and State. The question further arises whether it 
would not be wise that the Governments should 
make a joint protestation through their accredited 
agents in Rome against such conclusions.” 
The diplomatic agents are then desired to inquire 
of the various Governments whether, if an identi- 
cal note cannot be addressed to the Roman Court, 
in order not to leave it in uncertainty, a conference 
of their representatives might not be arranged to 
undertake the common delivery of a combined 
counsel. Mr. Stapleton, on Monday, is to ask the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether any 
Information can be given on the course which the 
German governments will take in this matter. 


The case of Dr. Colenso and the Bishop of Cape- 
town has been argued before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, but their lordships 
have reserved their judgment. It will be remem- 
bered that Dr. Colenso was obstructed in officiating 
in St. Peter’s Cathedral at Natal. Dr. Gray, as 
Bishop of Capetown, claimed the land as trustee 
of the grant; and Bishop Colenso alleged that it 
vested in him as successor to the see of Natal. The 
Supreme Court decided in favour of Dr. Colenso, 
and hence this appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 


The carrying of the second reading of Mr. 
MLaren’s Bill, even by the narrow majority of nine, 
has rendered the friends of the Established Church 
in Edinburgh at once angry and alarmed. The 
more extreme members of the party, both in the 
northern metropolis and throughout Scotland, have 
been fond of declaiming against the Bill as the thin 
end of the wedge for disestablishing the Scotch 
Establishment, in the hope that that would help to 
defeat it; and they are now chagrined to find that 
they have been taken at their word in many 
quarters, and that the general public are beginning 

_to speculate when the turn of the Scotch Church 
will come next. They are also disappointed at 
seeing that the Lord Advocate, the principal author 
of the compromise in 1860 by which the tax was 
reduced from 10d. per pound to 3d. on the inha- 
bitants in certain parts of the city, voted for the 
second reading. His statement in the House of 


Commons that there would be no end of the | WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


agitation till something more was done has also 
galled them. 

A case has just occurred which illustrates the 
deserted state of the Established Church in some 
parts of the Highlands. At Waternish, in Skye, 
the parish minister died in May. At the disruption 


and at present the congregation consists of an old 
man, upwards of seventy years of age, and another 
about sixty years old. The one is nominally clerk 
of the session, and the other is the church officer, 
The late incumbent having no congregation, fre- 
quently conducted Divine worship on Sabbaths in 
his manse parlour. Acting on the strength of some 
expressions of good will towards the Nonconformist 
Presbyterians by Dr. Macleod and others in the 
late General Assembly, and of the anti-patronage 
movement, the parishioners and the two land- 
owners in the district have memorialised the Crown, 
the patron in this case, to hand over the church to 
them and their minister, who belongs to the Free 
Church of Scotland, at a suitable rent, or to sell it 
to them at a reasonable price. This case, with 
several of a similar kind, will do much to strengthen 
the anti-patronage movement. 


The Wilts County Mirror informs us that the Rev, 
Mr. Brooke, curate of St. James’s, Taunton, before 
commencing his sermon on Sunday evening, 
observed that two individuals of the congregation 
had waited upon him, one counselling him that 
his sermons were too long, and the other com- 
plaining of his rapid utterances. He begged 
publicly to thank them for the courage they had 
displayed in boldly coming forward to tell him of 
his faults, and he would endeavour to profit by 
their instructions. The rev. gentleman afterwards 
showed that he had so profited by making his 
sermon twenty minutes longer than usual. 


Last Sunday but one Dr. Ewald baptised at his 
Hebrew service a young Jewish convert, making, 
it is said, the thirteenth member of the house of 
Israel who has been received by him into Christian 
communion since the commencement of the present 
year in connection with the Wanderers’ Home. 


It is announced that a volume of Essays is shortly 
to be published, written by several eminent Con- 
gregational ministers, and designed to represent 
the theological and ecclesiastical position of the 
Free Churches. The volume will be edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Reynolds, President of Cheshunt College. 
He is to be assisted by Rey. Dr. Stoughton, Rev. R. 
W. Dale, M.A., Rev. Henry Allon, Rev. J. Baldwin 
Brown, B.A., Rev. Dr. Mullens, Rev. Dr. Simon, 
Rev. E. R. Conder, M.A., Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., 
and Rev, R. Thomson. 


A bill, introduced by the Primate, has been read 
a second time in the House of Lords, which pro- 
vides for the appointment of coadjutor bishops, 
with a right of succession, to incapacitated prelates. 
They are to be paid out of the revenues of the 
Sees which they administer. 


Our readers will have learnt from the daily 
papers the nature of the amendments (?) which the 
Lords have thought good to introduce into the 
Irish Church Bill before sending it back to the 
Commons. It now appears not so much a bill for 
the disendowment as for the reendowment of that 
Church. Throughout the debates nothing has been 
more marked than the eagerness displayed by the 
Primate and the bishops generally to retain as 
much of the “filthy lucre” as they possibly could, 
and they have brought down upon themselves even 
the Record’s rebuke for their readiness to turn 
round and support the endowment of Popery, of 
the power of which they have all along professed 
to be so much afraid, when it came to be a ques- 
tion between this and general disendowment. As 
regards Lord Stanhope’s amendment, conferring 
glebes upon the Anglican, Roman Catholic, and 
Presbyterian clergy, which, through a union of 
Tories and Whigs out of place, was carried by a 
majority of seven, Mr. Gladstone’s answer to the 
memorial of the Independent Orange Association 
of Ulster would seem to show clearly what line the 
Government are prepared to take respecting it. 
“They will give no countenance to a direct proposal 
of concurrent endowment,” and as a necessary con- 
sequence of this resolution they will resist that 
postponement of the appropriation of the surplus 
which is “the almost acknowledged road to con- 
current endowment at some future time.” 


In a recent discussion with Mr. Linscott, Mr. 
Antill, an impugner of Christianity, having asserted 
that Mr. Spurgeon had declared that “there are 
infants in hell a span long,” Mr. Linscott wrote to 
him on the subject, and received the following. 


in 1843 the people left the parish church en masse, | reply: 


“T have never at any time in my life said, 
believed, or imagined that any infant, under an 
circumstances, would be cast into hell. I have al} 
ways believed in the salvation of all infants, and I 
intensely detest the opinions which your opponent 
dared to attribute tome. I do not believe that on 
this earth there is a single professing Christian 
holding the damnation of infants, or if there be he 
must be insane, or utterly ignorant of Christianity. 
I am obliged by this opportunity of denying the 
calumny, although the author of it will probably 
find no difficulty in inventing some otber fiction to 
be affirmed as unblushingly as the present one. 
He who doubts God’s Word is naturally much at 
home in slandering the Lord’s servants.” 


In noticing Mr. Edmond Beales’ preaching to the 
East London artisans, the Christian World re- 
marks: 

“The religion of the artisan is often of a far more 
stern and uncompromising. type than that which 
finds favour with many congregations. Our work- 
ing men are frequently found inquiring of them- 
selves whether the numerous social and political 
anomalies existing amongst us are in strict accord- 
ance with the doctrines preached by the Saviour 
to his followers; whether the prevailing fierce 
antagonism of capital and labour, of rich and poor, 
of rival creeds, of conflicting parties, is not largel 
due to the absence of that pure and unselfish spirit 
which animated the Sermon on the Mount. There 
is a strange warfare going on in theirminds. They 
cannot understand why things that should -be are 
not. Inculcated with a fuller knowledge of the 
Gospel truth in its simplest and best understood’ 
form, they cannot comprehend why so many 
professing Christians are to be found regarding 
coldly the various movements having for their 
object the promotion of temperance, peace, and 
similar vital principles. A few years since the 
contrast between the preaching and practice of 
many claiming to be the recognised servants of 
Christ gave temporary force to the mischievous 
and fatal doctrines of scepticism and infidelity. 
Men could not reconcile the idea of fox- 
hunting parsons or wine-bibbing bishops with 
their notions of what the successors of the Apostles: 
should be. But they have grown wiser. The con- 
tinual and self-denying labours of multitudes of 
earnest Christian-minded men and women have: 
taught a considerable proportion of the masses to 
judge the principles of Christianity, not as they 
are practised by selfish and worldly men, but as they 
are set forth in the Divine volume, in whose teach- 
ings is to be found the true basis of all politi 
social, and economical legislation. The accession 
of Edmond Beales to the ranks of our popular 
preachers is but one of the numerous indications of 
this new feeling, this ceaseless craving after the 
real spirit of religion. He has become another of 
the many interpreters of popular sentiment, not 
railing at the Bible because its teachings are so 
often disregarded, but rather seeking to explain 
how its doctrines and precepts, if properly acted 
upon, would mitigate, if not wholly remove, much 
of the terrible physical distress and misery which 
is at present mercilessly sapping the very founda- 
tions of our national prosperity.” 


A discussion has recently taken place in the 
Session of the Free Church of Scotland, whether 
the death of Christ was in some mysterious but 
unavailable manner an atonement for the sins of 
the whole world, or whether its reference “poten- 
tially” and “actually” must be limited to the elects 
Both parties agree that the available reference is to- 
this fraction only of our race, but Dr. Candlish and 
those who stand up for his view contend that there is 
a potential reference to humanity at large, though 
there is not the faintest hope—nay, not the faintest 
possibility—that those beyond the pale can avail 
themselves of the offer and reap the fruit of the 
Redeemer’s work. Referring to the dispute, the 
English Independent says : ’ ; 

“For ourselves we say frankly that we prefer 
the single reference. It seems to mock God some~ 
what less, and to do less deep dishonour to His love.. 
This fiction of a potential reference which carries 
no actual boon is to us a disastrous extrication of 
the Divine name from the dishonour with which the 
Calvinistic formularies cover it; and we ] rather- 
deal with the narrow school, who ‘ankly deny 
that Christ’s work has any blessing for humanity at 
large, than with those who utter a ‘word of promise 
to the ear and break it to the heart.’ oS Seat 
to us is what these theologians find to cli 
what there is in this miserable fictio 
divide or unite men. It needs perha 


capacity at any rate in these days fully t k 

The Scotch Church, Established or Free, has ad—— 

vanced but little since the days when out 
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McLeod Campbell and refused A. J. Scott ordination 
for believing in the real and living universality of 
the Atonement. They are still stumbling at the 
same stumbling-block, and are bound with the same 
bands. Like some of old, they are so narrowing 
the gate of the kingdom of heaven that few can 
pass through. The business of the Churches now 
is not to make light of theology or orthodox 
beliefs, but to enlarge the creeds intelligently in 
the light of the new facts about man and the new 
truth about God and God’s Word, which the 
growing knowledge of our times delivers to us. 
Lhe Churches which prefer hair-splitting, and make 
points so fine that it needs an instructed eye to 
discover in them the grounds of spiritual fellowship 
or separation, but put themselves in the rear 
instead of in the van of progress, and will be left 
stranded on the mud banks, while the Gospel 
passes on to win new triumphs by new ministries 
of grace and love.” 

Tn his sermon, on Sunday afternoon, bringing to 
a close the “special services for the people” in St. 
James’s Hall, the Rey. Newman Hall said, with 
great justice, “there was much Popery in the 
country, and they should avoid it as much as they 
could, but the worst Popery of all was to be 
found in the supposition that the clergy were to do 
all the work of the Church, and of charitable and 
benevolent institutions,” 


Punch gives this as “a Protestant poke:” 

“ Mohammedans leave their shoes at the doors of 
their places of worship: Papists their understand- 
ings. 

Our witty contemporary, under the heading “In 
their right places,” has also the following: 

“¢ Ministers at the Mansion House’ This does 
not, but might refer to Dissenting Ministers, of 
whom some eminent ones have lately been guests 
at the Mansion House banquets—a very desirable 
-addition to the Lord Mayor’s table.” 

The Saturday Review, in some remarks on Dr. 
Davidson and Mr, Voysey, admits that old dogmatic 
prejudices may be dying out, that the world may 
possibly be growing wiser and more liberal in its 
belief, and advancing daily, to use Dr, Davidson’s 
language, in the path of “true religion and the 
promotion of rational liberty.” But long before Dr. 
Davidson’s catholic ideal of a creedless or almost 
creedless faith has been reached, the day of 
Established Churches will have passed away. It 
seems doubtful in any case whether it will last 
much longer. Disestablishment in Ireland has 
given a blow to the principle, and in a somewhat 
different way it is weakened by the recurrence of 
such cases as the St. Albans or Voysey prosecution. 
The Review quite agrees with Dr. Davidson that 
there is a great deal to be said for established as 
opposed to voluntary Churches, and that, up toa 
certain point, they afford a valuable guarantee for 
religious freedom. But there is a point beyond 
which freedom cannot be pushed without merging 
into anarchy, and disintegrating the whole system. 
How nearly that point has already been reached 
din the Church of England the Review will not 
undertake to say, but that her fabric will not bear 
many more such rough experiments as we have 
witnessed of late seems clear enough. 


In his speech on the Irish Church, the Lord 
Chancellor spoke thus well on “ finality :” 

'“The words ‘for ever’ are very vain and pre- 
sumptuous words to apply to any construction of 
man, be it material, moral, or otherwise. They are 
mot words for man’s use. They are worse than 

esumptuous—they are foolish, because they mis- 
ead those who can be misled, they entangle those 
who can be entangled by such cobwebs, and they 
prevent those reforms by which alone there is the 
slightest chance of anything in this world approxi- 
mating to duration. ‘Ihe moment you cease to 
advance and say,‘ Here we stand for ever, from 
that moment you begin to decay, and to advance 
fast towar s your ruin. Those who trust in the 
words ‘for ever, and who forbear, from timid 
Superstition, to march on in the path of improve- 
ment which indicates the life of a nation, will find 
that there are two other words, even more sad— 
“Too late!’” 


A well-informed American, writing on the subject 
of the Gicumenical Council, for which such prepa- 
rations are being made in Rome, says: 

“ The Pope is the person most interested in it, and 
most confident in its efficacy, He is a man of 
very moderate ability and no culture, who passed 
Ahis life till the age of fifty-three in an Italian con- 
vent, and possesses absolutely no knowledge of the 
world or its ways. His opinion of its condition 

may be learnt from the famous ‘Syllabus.’ He 
inks men are all on the road to damnation; that 


religion is falling into contempt; that the zeal of 


_ the clergy is waxing cold, an 


r 


Ae ¢ their discipline re- 
_daxing; and he thinks the only remedy lies in a 
be eral Council, and has accordingly summoned it. 

: ‘ 


His difficulties, however, are great, and his own 
simplicity and ignorance render his position very 


perplexing. A French writer, supposed to be offi- | 
cially inspired, has published a pamphlet, show- | 


ing that the first eight General Councils of 
the Church were summoned by the Emperor, 
either on the Pope’s request, or in defiance 
of him, and he denies the competency of 
the Pope to summon one on _ his 
motion. To which Monsiznor Nardi has been or- 
dered to reply, and he aceordingly knocks down his 
enemy at the first charge, and proceeds to strip his 
body, alleging that the pamphlet was written by an 
Italian, and printed at Florence in the royal printing- 
office for Gen-ral Menabrea, and then shows that the 
writer is an ignoramus ; that the Popes summoned all 
the Councils that ever met, and that, if they did not, it 
was their right to do so, and that the only business 
a layman of any rank has with the Church is to 
obey its teachings. The Pope’s expectations are 
said not to be shared by anybody of those about 
him except his chaplain, and the French bishops 
will, it is feared, give trouble. Their own Govern- 
ment and they are at loggerheads on a variety of 
questions. ‘The Emperor is opposed to the Council, 
and unwilling that they should attend it. Should 
they do so, and make their position in France 
the subject of complaint, it will lead, it has 
been more than hinted, to the withdrawal of 
the garrison, and the abandonment of the 
assembled ecclesiastics to the tender mercies of the 
Roman population. ‘Ihreats of this kind are, how- 
ever, said not to trouble the Pope seriously. He 
believes that the temporal power has been ordained 
by Providence for the preservation and the inde- 
pendence of the Holy See, and that in some way or 
other care will always be taken that his Holiness 
does not become the subject of a temporal ruler, 
and to the Papal territory outside Rome he attaches 
no special importance.”, 


A working man, in the East-end of London, who 
has emerged from the “fog of orthodoxy,” writes 
to us expressing his strong conviction that if 
Christianity is ever to become predominant among 
his class, it must be by making known to them the 
truth in the form in which Unitarians hold it. 
There are hundreds around him, he believes, who 
would give up the repugnance which they at 
present have for religion if they could only be 
made to feel that it was not against, but in har- 
mony with sound reason. Jn Mile-end-road large 
groups of men may be seen earnestly discussing 
religious and political subjects, or listening to 
‘orthodox preachers, and he has been greatly struck 
by the acute and forcible objections which are often 
made to the teachings of the popular theology. He 
is anxious, therefore, that something more should 
be done than is at present to make our views 
known among the class to which he belongs. From 
there being no settled minister, and from the 
uninviting nature of the entrance to the room 
where a few earnest people now meet, Unitarian 
Christianity seems to be really unrepresented 
in the large central working district where 
all other Churches are labouring to elevate the 
masses; and he earnestly asks whether a more 
suitable building could not be procured, and a 
minister provided to do the work which requires 
to be done. 


CAMBRIDGE CANDOUR. 


Bisoop Marsu (Margaret Professor of ean) 
says, in his Letter to the Critievt Review, p. 20, “ 
venerate the learning and admire the honesty dis- 
played by Lardner throughout all his works.” 
And (p. 26) “the Trinity and Atonement are 
doctrines which unassisted reason never would, 
and never could, have discovered. They are 
doctrines which must rest on the sole authority of 
Scripture.” 

Professor Hey (Divinity Lectures, ed. 1796) says 
(1. 4), “No doubt the Scripture is true, but it may 
be falsely interpreted ; and all that any man should 
really be understood to mean when he speaks of 
the Word of God, is, human interpretation of it.” 

On prayer to Christ, he remarks (II. 361), that 
though Pliny says the Christians sang hymns to 
Christ as a God—“Pliny says ‘ !anquam Deum,— 
yet Pliny’s idea of a God was not confined to the 
One Supreme. St. Stephen’s address is the 
ejaculation of a man dying in the Christian cause.” 

Il. 243. “The word person is not to be under- 
stood in its usual sense, but as a term borrowed 
from common language, to express a distinction, 
of which we have no clear comprehension.” 

11, 249, “When it is proposed to me to affirm 
that ‘In the unity of this Godhead there be three 
persons of one substance, power, and eternity 5 the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, (Art. 1.J I 
have difficulty enough! my understanding is 
involved in perplexity, my conceptions bewildered 
in the thickest Buvtribes: I pause. I hesitate. I 
ask what necessity there is for making such a 
declaration. And my difficulty is increased when 
1 find that making this declaration separates me 


| fusion in the most unequivocal manner. 
own | 


from Christians whom I must acknowledge to be 
rational and well-informed; from those who have 
studied some parts of Scripture with singular 
success.” 

II, 251. “Does not this confound all our con- 
ceptions and make us use words without meaning ? 
I think it does. I profess and proclaim my con- 
Did I 
pretend to understand what I say, I could not 
both worship the one true God, and acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be Lord of all.” 

If. 253. “Jt might tend to promote moderation, 
and in the end agreement, if we were industrious 
on all occasions to represent our own doctrines as 
unintelligible.” 

II. 259. “The term Trinity not being Scriptural, 
we cannot adhere to Scripture and use that.” 

IT. 363. He admits, when speaking of Dissenters, 
“The nearness of our doctrines in all points nearly 
affecting piety and virtue; our not having in many 
of the disputed points what can properly be called 
an opinion.” 

Dr. Ralph Cudworth (Intellectual System, p. 
604): “A Trinity of persons, having all one and 
the same singular existent essence, is a doctrine 
which seemeth not to have been owned by any 
public authority in the Christian Church, save that 
of the Lateran Council only. No such thing was 
ever entertained by the Nicene fathers.” 

P. 611. “ The ancient orthodox fathers who used 
the word Homo-ousios against Arius, intended not 
thereby to assert the Son to have one and the same 
singular or individual essence with the Father.” 

Crrm,. 


FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


In a long letter to the Christian World on this 
subject, the Rev. William Miall says: 

“ Whilst the ‘ Free Christian Union’ disclaims the 
intention of creating a new sect, and invites the 
adhesion of persons or congregations whose ec- 
clesiastical relations shall yet remain inviolate, 
there can be no doubt that its effect would be to 
break down the hedges which divide the sects, 
and to render churches impatient of existing con- 
ditions of membership. That such results would 
be in accordance with truth and righteousness, and 
so with the Great Master’s will and the require- 


ments of men, may I think be thus argued :— 


“Liberty is every man’s natural right, snd very 
high privilege, to be yielded only in consideration 
of some yet greater good, and to be curtailed by 
others only when its assertion would impinge on 
their equal freedom. 

“Confederation is an expedient involving the 
partial sacrifice of liberty. 

“ | hat confederation is as to its constitution the 
worthiest which most respects the individual liberty 
of its members. 

“The Church of Christ, as originally constituted 
upon the simple basis of desire to become his dis- 
ciples, is a confederation involving the smallest 
possible sacrifice of liberty, and so is worthy of 
highest admiration. 

“ Individual churches are but portions of the uni- 
versal church, and their constitution is to be re- 
garded with complacency only when conformed to 
the pattern which it supplies. 

“Jn the meantime, and whilst looking forward to 
the Church of the future for an exemplification of 
unity in liberty, the Free Christian Union invites 
all who rejoice in hope of its advent to combine for 
such purposes as may expedite its arrival, and for 
the fraternal fellowship and common worship for 
which themselves are already prepared. ‘Iwo mis- 
takes prevail on the subject. One respects the 
value which the Union attaches to correct thought 
—to sound theology. Its members are supposed 
to affirm that, providing belief be sincere, it is of 
little consequence whether the thing believed be 
true or otherwise. So far from this being the case, 
it assumes diversity of conviction, and therefore 
that independence of research which is the otspeing 
of love and truth. ‘Ihe other relates to the metho 
by which it seeks the attainment ofitsend. That 
method is supposed to be a general compromise. 

“The lrinitarian and the Unitarian, the  pisco- 
palian and the Congregationalist are regarded as 
willing to merge their differences for the sake of 
fellowship. From such a compact I, for one, could 
augur nothing but self-contempt and failure. 
Fealty to truth—that is, of course, to our convic- 
tions of truth is among the chief of the qualities 
which constitute greatness, whether in the indi- 
vidual or the State. But, then, a cardinal truth is 
that of the responsibility of every man to God only 
for his religious sentiments. To subject others to 
any kind of deprivation because of their opinion is 
of the nature of persecution, and is not more a 
violation of charity than it is treason against truth, 

“The chief objection which others urge against 
the Union isits inclusion of Unitarians. Believing, 
as I do, that habitual faith in a living ~aviour is the 
highest development of personal religion and the 
strongest incentive to all virtue, it were impossible 
for me to regard without interest any position, even 
though | should think it a mistaken one, which 
originated in jealousy for his honour. Can it, how- 
ever, be intelligently maintained that such associa- 
tion with Unitarians as this Union allows can be 
dishonouring to Christ? A company of persons, 
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able, educated, and exemplary beyond most others, 
and of whose conscientiousness the cost they have 
incurred by fidelity to their convictions supplies 
abundant evidence, are willing, desirous to 
fraternise with us in work and worship. Must not 
such fraternisation tend to secure a calm and 
candid consideration of the points in dispute 
between us? And surely it should be those who 
have the strongest conviction that the truth is 
with them who should be the least disturbed as to 
the issue. Suppose the contemplated united wor- 
ship be conducted by a Unitarian. There may be 
about it more of the formal, of the sesthetical, than 
about our services; we may miss some qualities 
and the recognition of some doctrines to which we 
are accustomed, and justly, to attach importance. 
Of direct homage to Christ there may not be any, 
but there will be an approach to our common 
Father in the name of our common Saviour and 
Lord. Must not refusal to join occasionally in such 
Service savour rather of self-ignorance, prejudice, 
and petty party spirit than of such zeal for Christ 
and his truth as he would himself approve ? 

“ But suppose Unitarians willing to unite occasion- 
ally in our services. As we do not expect that they 
shall conform to our preferences when we unite 
with them, neither should we conform to theirs 
when they unite with us. From such services what 
could arise but good to the cause alike of charity 
and of truth. . 

“There is one object contemplated by the Union 
which appears to be scarcely sufficiently recognised. 
Intelligent observers concerned for the interests of 
Christian truth cannot fail to perceive the ever- 
widening breach between its advocates and that 
large and most influential portion of the community 
who occupy the field of scientific research and dis- 
covery. ‘fo ignore the fact is impossible, to make 
light of it were consummatefolly or sheer fanaticism. 
Obviously it is to a great extent the result of what 
is felt to be the irreconcilableness of the facts of the 
one party with the doctrines of the other. Now, a 
society which proclaims that those doctrines are 
not essential to the integrity of Christian principle 
removes the ground of disagreement, and, it may 
be hoped, will arrest the progress of a disaffection 
which, rightly regarded, is as unnatural as it is 
painful and ominous of sorest evil. Here, as else- 
where, the judicious Reformer is the true Con- 
servative.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Mr. Huntington on his conversion to orthodoxy 
was re-ordained at Boston. The Rey. Thomas 
K. Beecher, inquiring perhaps somewhat too 
Curiously, wishes to know whether, when the 
assembled bishops laid hands on Mr. Huntington 
and said “Receive the Holy Ghost,” he did receive 
the Holy Ghost ? 


From a statement in the Wational Baptist, the 
relative positions of the two great parties in the 
Episcopal Church of America would seem to be 
pretty much the same as in this country. It says: 

“The High Church party is strong, proud, and 
unyielding—confident that they can have their 
own way. The Low Church party is evangelically 
earnest and ecclesiastically timid—satisfied that 
they are being crowded to the wall, and not yet 
decided as to what they must do. We know too 
many good men among them, and have too much 
at heart the extension of the Gospel, not to watch 
their course with interest. In our judgment there 
is no hope for the ‘Church.’ The Evangelical party 
will either give up their convictions or abandon 
their ecclesiastical connections.” 

The Boston Advertiser, a very reliable authority, 
tells of a resident of one of the suburban towns who 
found the services at his church very quieting, and 
fell asleep. He was finally disturbed by the touch Of 
a contribution box in the hands of one of the deacons, 
who was taking up a collection; but without 
opening his eyes, the sleeper ejaculated “Season,” 
and sank back to resume his nap. It is unnecessary 
to say that he was a season-ticket passenger on a 
railroad. 

A little Boston girl has secured the commence- 
ment of a charity, which, if seconded as it should 
be, may be a means of giving pleasure and happi 
ness to many sad and weary sufferers. In accord- 
ance with her suggestion, a chapel belonging to one 
of the churches will be opened two mornings every 
week for the reception of gifts of flowers, to be 
distributed to the sick poor of the city. This dis- 
tribution is to be made through the regular district 
visitors of the various benevolent societies, who 
will carry them, not only to the beds of pain in 
hospitals, but also to the homes of sorrow and 
wreichedness about the city, where their delicate 
fragrance and beauty will prove a rare and joy- 
giving presence indeed. Such a charity, so beauti- 
ful in conception, and so wide in its beneficence, 
is worthy of all praise, as it is of extensive 
imitation. 


Henry Ward Beecher is said frequently to exhibit | It abounds also in passages bearing upon religious” 
a more wonderful power in the prayer meeting | and denominational matters, some of which, as the 


than in the pulpit. His perceptions of the neces- 


work may not be accessible to many of our readers>- 


sities of the hour, his knowledge of the human | we propose to transfer to our columns. 


heart and its needs, his skill in guiding the current 
of prayer and remark, his ready questions to arrest 
a strain of useless talk, his prompt answers to all 
queries, his humorous methods of silencing formal- 
ists and bores, make him a prince of leaders in 
devotional meetings. The following story is told 
in Harper’s Editor’s Drawer: “I had one man that 
used to trouble mea great deal. He used”—and 
here Mr. Beecher impersonated him to the life—“ he 
used to drag his words in the most tediously slow 
process that you can imagine. One evening he 
commenced as usual, ‘I—hope—that—my—young 
—friends—will —not—like—me—put—off—their— 
consideration —of the interests of eternity, and 
just then I interrupted him by saying, ‘ Mr. ——, if 
you go on that way much longer, eternity will be 
here and half through before you finish,’” 


Our American friends like to do things on a large 
scale. For instance, the Methodist Bishop Kingsley 
has begun an Episcopal tour round the world. 
Starting from New York to San Francisco, he holds 
conferences at Colorado, Denver, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia; leaves San Francisco September 6th for 
China; attends conference at Shanghai, goes up to 
Peking, and visits missionary stations till December ; 
sails for Calcutta, attends conference at Lucknow, 
and spends two months in India; goes to Egypt, 
spends Easter at Jerusalem; visits Bulgaria, Ger- 
many, and Scandinavia, attending conferences in 
these regions; officially visits the Wesleyan con- 
ferences of France, England, and Treland, and 
returns a year from next August. 


The following Hymn of Dedication, written for 
the occasion by the Rev. Robert Collyer, was sung 
at the opening of his new church, of which we gaye 
an account last week : 

“ With thankful hearts, O God, we come, 
To a new temple built for Thee ! 

And pray that this may be our home, 
Until we touch eternity. 

“ The common home of rich and poor, 
Of bond and free, and great and small ; 

Large as Thy love for evermore! 
And warm and bright and good to all, 

« And dwell Thou with us in this place ; 
Thou and Thy Christ, to guide and bless. 

Here make the wellsprings of Thy grace, 
Like fountains in the wilderness. 

“ May Thy whole truth be welcome here, 
Thy gospel light for ever shine! 

Thy perfect love cast out our fear ; 
And human life become divine.” 


In the Methodist Episcopal Church, one of the 
most numerous religious bodies in the United 
States, the subject of “lay representation,” which 
was warmly agitated a few years since, has come 
up again, At that time a majority, both of the 
clergy and laity, was decidedly against it; but at 
present, as far as the voting has gone, the feeling 
runs the other way, and the principle will most 
likely be carried that the laity shall send represent- 
atives to the “Conferences,” which have hitherto 
been composed exclusively of the clergy. 

Of an oration delivered over the graves of the 
Union soldiers at Chicago, by the Rev. Robert 
Collyer, the Times of that city says: 


“He paid a just and eloquent tribute to their 
patriotism, and in glowing words described the 
grandeur of the cause for which they risked 
and gave their lives. His prose is poetry, and 
his imaginative and emotional nature, together 
with his happy facility for illustration, and rare 
culture, peculiarly qualify him as an orator for 
such an occasion. ‘The style of the oration was 
admirable for its chasteness, clearness of expression, 
depth of feeling, and the charity it expressed for 
our foes, in the rebellion. No one can read it 
without feeling that the head and heart of the 
orator wrought together in its production, and that 
itis the expression of a Christian and chivalrous 
gentleman.” 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “ DIARY.” 
it 
Tuts Diary, which has been edited with great care 
and judgment by our friend Dr. Sadler, from the 
intimate relations into which Mr. Robinson was 
brought with an extraordinary number of the most 
eminent literary characters of his time—such as 
Schiller, Goethe, Herder, Madame de Stael, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Lamb, Rogers, Mrs, Barbauld, 
Hazlitt—is full of particulars that are both inter- 
esting and valuable to the students of literature. 


In the year 1798, when Mr. Robinson was twenty- 
three, and an admirer of Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice,” he wrote to Robert Hall, the famous 
Baptist preacher, to remonstrate with him for 
having told a mutual friend that it was disgracefu! 
to him, as a Christian, to admit him (H. C. R.) into 
his house. This brought back a long and well- 
written letter from Mr, Hall, in which the following 
passage occurs : 

“ How far a regard to speculative opinion ought 
to regulate the choice of our friendships, is a 
delicate question never likely to be adjusted har- 
moniously by two persons who think so differently 
of the importance of truth and the mischief of 
error. Principles of irreligion, recommended by 
brilliant and seductive talents, appear to me more 
dangerous in the intercourse of private life than 
licentious manners. Vice is a downeast, self- 
accusing culprit; error often assumes an appear- 
ance which captivates and dazzles. The errors— 
or rather the atrocious speculations—of Godwin’s 
system are big with incalculable mischief. They 
confound all the duties and perplex all the 
relations of human life; they innovate in the very 
substance of virtue, about which philosophers of all 
sects have been nearly agreed. They render vice- 
systematic and concerted; and by freeing the 
conscience from every restraint, and teaching men 
to mock at futurity, they cut off from the criminal 
and misguided the very possibility of retreat. 
Atheism in every form I abhor, but even Atheism 
has received from Godwin new degrees of deformity, 
and wears a more wild and savage aspect. IT amr 
firmly of opinion the avowal of such a system, 
accompanied with an attempt to proselyte, ought 
not to be tolerated in the State, much less be 
permitted to enter the recesses of private life, to 
pollute the springs of domestic happiness or taint 
the purity of confidential intercourse. For the first 
of these sentiments Mr. Godwin’s disciples will 
doubtless regard me with ineffable contempt; a 
contempt which I am prepared to encounter, 
shielded by the authority of all pega antiquity, as 
wellas by the decided support of Mr. Locke, the 
first of Christian philosophers and political 
reasoners.” : 

The following entries relating to Gilbert Wakefield. 
are interesting : aot 

“T find in my journal, Feb. 21st, 1799, ‘ An inter- 
esting and memorable day.” It was the day on 
which Gilbert Wakefield was convicted of a sedi- 
tious libel and sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment. This he suffered in Dorchester gaol, which 
he left only to die. Originally of the Established 
Church, he became a Unitarian, and Professor at 
the Hackney College. By profession he was a 


scholar. His best known work was an edition of 
‘Lucretius’? . . . Wakefield was a political 
fanatic. He had the pale complexion and mild 


features of a saint, was a most gentle creature in 
domestic life, and a very amiable man; but when 
he took part in political or religious controversy his 
pen was dipped in gall.” > : 

“Johnson, the Unitarian publisher in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, was convicted of a libel for selling 
Wakefield’s pamphlet; he was imprisoned in the 
King’s Bench for a few months.” 

In a letter to his brother, referring to the same 
subject, Mr. Robinson writes: 


“One of the most interesting circumstances here 
has been Wakefield’s trial. How I wished that you: 
had been here then! My acquaintance with fim 
perhaps heightened the effect; but I think to a 
mere stranger his delivery of his own defence must 
have been one of the most gratifying treats which 
a person of taste or sensibility could enjoy. His 
simplicity quite apostolic, his courage urely 
heroic. The energy and dignity with which he- 
conducted himself have certainly no parallel of 
late years, You saw a report of his speech in the 


Courier. It certainly was not a good defence, but. 


as Anthony Robinson observed, something better. 
than any defence—a noble testimony. dined 
with him on Monday and yesterday. His spirits 
are not in the least depressed.” s 

It may be mentioned, in passing, ‘that it was- 
during this imprisonment that Mr. Wakefield’s 
interesting correspondence with Charles James Fox, 
on classical subjects, was carried on. 


Of George Dyer, two of whose hymns are in” 
Martineaw’s collection (Nos. 117 and 142), Mr. 
Robinson writes under the year 1799: ard 

“I became acquainted about this time with 
George Dyer. He was one of the best: cre: 
morally that ever breathed. He was the soz 
watchman in Wapping, and was put to a 
school by some pious Dissenting ladies, He 
wards went to Christ’s Hospital, and f there 
was sent to Cambridge. He was a sche 
the end of his days (and he lived to be 85) 
bookseller’s drudge, He led a life of literary 


in poverty. He made indexes, corrected be press, 
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and occasionally gave lessons in Latin and Greek. 
When an undergraduate at Cambridge, he became 
a hearer of Robert Robinson, and consequently a 
Unitarian. This closed the Church against him, 
and he never had a Fellowship. He wrote 
one good book—‘The Life of Robert Robinson,’ 
which I have heard Wordsworth mention as one of 
the best works of biography in the language, 
[which was Dr, Parr’s opinion too.] Dyer also put 
his name to several volumes of poetry; but on his 
poems my friend Reid made an epigram that I fear 
was thought just: 

“the world all say, my gentle Dyer, 

Thy odes do very much want fire. 

Repair the fault, my gentle Dyer, 

And throw thy odes into the fire.’ 

“Dyer had the kindest heart and simplest manners 
imaginable. It was literally the case with him that 
he would give away his last guinea. He was not 
sensible of impropriety in wearing a dirty shirt or 
a ragged coat; and numerous are the tales told 
in illustration of his neglect of little every-day 
matters of comfort. He has asked a friend to 
’ breakfast with him, and given him coarse black 
tea, stale bread, salt butter, sour milk, and has had 
to run out and buy sugar. Yet every one loved 
Dyeriow,- He was blind for a few years before 
his death. I used occasionally to go ona Sunday 
morning to read to him. At other times a poor 
man used to render him that service for sixpence 
an hour.” 

A friend of his once gave us an illustration of the 
mistakes which he made, partly owing to his 
dimness of sight and partly to his absence of mind. 
Walking somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Regent’s Park, where the road was very muddy; 
and seeing, as he thought, a clean path on the 
other side of some palings, he clambered over them, 
and, leaping down, discovered too late that what 
he had taken for a path was the Regent’s Canal. 
Fortunately, a carman chanced to be at hand, who 
managed to help him out, and then, lecturing him 
on the sin of suicide, was with difficulty prevented 
from giving him into the hands of the police. 


CHANGE OF AGENCY. 


Our country readers and agents will please to note 
that our London Agents now are Messrs. SMART & 
Auten, 2, London-house-yard, Paternoster-row, who 
will give prompt attention to all orders for the 
Herald. 


Ghe Unitarian Herald, 
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SEVENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


We wonder how many of our readers 
noticed the account of the opening of 
Rosert Coxttyer’s church, {Chicago, in 
our last impression. It is an in- 
teresting and suggestive story. Our 
American friends do everything on a 
large scale—their wars, their debts, their 
waterfalls, and their chapel collections. 
But even America never before saw such 
an exhibition of enthusiastic liberality as 
that which took place on this occasion, 
and which resulted in a collection of 
seventy thousand dollars—nearly fifteen 
thousand pounds. For it must be remem- 
bered that this was a genuine collection. 
It was not that the people put off sub- 
scribing till the opening, in order then to 
make a sensation. They had started by 
subscribing handsomely before the new 
church was begun. Something like a 
hundred thousand dollars had been already 
raised; indeed, so large a sum that the 
eager congregation resolved to build an 
edifice worthy of their pastor’s growing 
fame, and adequate to the prospective 
wants of the constantly increasing city, 
and found themselves involved as the 
work approached completion in a debt of 
$113,000. We can well believe the 
account of “ Mr. Cotiynr’s usual cheerful 
view of things” having “ well-nigh for- 
saken him ” in presence of such a state of 
affairs, for the great desire of his heart 
iad been to rescue this new church from 
being a mere proprietary worshipping 
place, as so many of the American 
churches are, and—if we understand 


aright—to have it under some modifica- 
tion—an open church. But he did not 
know how warmly his spirit has come to 
be appreciated by the whole community 
amidst which he lives. When the opening 
day came, such a congregation as the 
Western States have hardly seen before 
united in the services of dedication, and 
crowned them by an offertory which, if it 
speaks great things for those who con- 
tributed it, speaks even greater things for 
him in love for whose work among them 
they gave so liberally and so willingly. 
From his old country we, too, would send 
our word of congratulation and of hope, 
to mingle with the greetings which hail 
the noble completion of a noble work. 

And is there not in this a lesson of 
encouragment both for ministers and 
congregations ? 

Who is this man who has thus 
gradually come to be a religious power in 
that country where the race of life is more 
eager, and the roar of worldly voices 
louder, than even here where the preacher 
often feels as if he spoke in vain? Who 
is this man for whom has been done such 
a thing as has not been done before, even 
in that land of great things ? 

Twenty-five years ago Roprrt CoLLyER 
was just a studious youth, working as a 
journeyman in the little blacksmith’s shop 
at Ilkley, fond of reading, eager for self- 
improvement, busy in trying to form a 
little newsroom and library there, in which 
connection, our good friend, Mr. Henry 
J. Morton, of Garforth, knew and helped 
him. He was a Methodist at that time, 
oceasionally a local preacher. In the 
year 1850, he went to America, and there 
was brought more strongly under the 
influence of liberal religious ideas, and 
became a Unitarian, and not having lost 
the warmth of his old faith, longed by 
and by to devote himself altogether to the 
ministry, and began his new career as city 
missionary of the Unitarian congrega- 
tion in Chicago. From that time he 
has gradually risen in esteem and in- 
fluence, until to-day he is, perhaps, the 
most popular minister through all the 
great Western States, and beginning to 
be known throughout the Union. And 
how has Mr. Cortyzr obtained this 
influence? Here is another notable 
thing. There is notin him any element 
of the startling or eccentric, still less the 
slightest approach to the pulpit buffoonery, 
which has won for some of the preachers 
on the day a wide but dubious popularity. 
His is the power of genuine fervour and 
strong common sense, combined with 
gentle, loving simplicity of character. 
There is in him little of anything that 
can be called genius, nothing whatever of 
straining after effect ; but out of a heart 
aglow with piety and love, and quick to 
note the nobler aspects of nature and of 
humanity from which he is never tired of 
drawing illustrations, he pours forth in 
racy Saxon speech words that coming 
from the heart go direct to the heart. 
Now, we put this man’s success as a great 
encouragement to the preacher. Piety 
and love are not exceptional gifts. Their 
inspiring power waits for every minister 
who will rise to the full height of his 
calling, and give himself thoroughly to 
Him whose gospel he preaches. Sim- 
plicity and directness, too, are within the 
reach of any one who will throw himself, 
heart and soul, into his work so as to for- 
get himself in it. 

And surely here is a stimulus also to 
our churches in the work which Roserr 


Cottyrr and his people are doing, and in 
this noble response to his simple appeal. 
For a church to succeed and grow, minister 
and people must work together. There 
must be as fervent and unreserved a 
throwing of the heart into the common 
work on their part as on his. And until 
they do so throw themselves into it, they 
will never know the joy and lifting-up of 
soul which there is in it. The more men 
do and the more they give, the more their 
work and their gifts become a delight to 
them—something in which they feel, not 
self-satisfaction, but deep thankfulness. 
Will any one of our Chicago friends, who 
thus raised together an amount which 
seems almost incredible, feel a whit 
the poorer for what he has given? 
Would any one who now measures out 
his little contribution to his church offer- 
tory feel really poorer if now and then his 
pence were made shillings, and hisshillings 
pounds? Or would any of the subscribers 
to our mission work who now gives the 
conventional guinea be the poorer if he 
made it three or five? Alas! we fear 
that, ministers and people alike, we have 
all much to learn yet of the spirit in 
which the great work that lies about us 
in the world must be done, if done it is 
to be. 


Heb. Alfred Hardy. 


Not many of our readers, probably, are aware of 
the existence of a Unitarian Chapel in the small 
declining town of Prescot ; fewer still, perhaps, had 
any knowledge of the Rey. Alfred Hardy, who, for 
over twenty years, was its minister. His portrait. 
will not be thought to deserve a place in the upper 
gallery of Unitarian worthies, yet a man so sound. 
at heart and so true must not be allowed to slip 
out of our fellowship and our memories without, 
at least, a passing tribute of respect. 

Mr. Hardy was one of the last of his race, the 
lingering representative of an honourable school of 
quiet, modest, and obscure divines, whose large 
scholarly attainments and rare benevolence were 
unaccompanied by either desire or capacity for 
pressing to the front and making a noise in the 
world. Born at Congleton, Cheshire, at a very 
early age he was deprived of a father’s care; he 
had, however, some rich relatives, one of whom, 
an uncle, was desirous of educating him for the 
ministry of the Church of England. But the ne- 
cessity for subscription to the Articles stopped him 
on the way to College; and having dared to think 
for himself he was discarded by his friends, and 
thrown, an orphan, on the world. Left thus 
dependent on his own exertions he went to Man- 
chester, and, taking up his abode with a brother 
who was settled there, he worked for a time at a 
branch of the cotton manufacture. 

In his struggles with fortune he never lost heart, 
nor ever missed an opportunity of improving his 
mind and cultivating his natural tastes. Having 
formed an acquaintance with a French sergeant, 
who was a prisoner of war at liberty on parole, he 
obtained from him a knowledge of the French 
language, teaching him English in return, and the 
facility with which he both acquired and imparted 
the instruction encouraged him to persevere in this 
line. He possessed a very remarkable gift for 
languages, which he improved to his latest years, 
till, in addition to his classical acquirements, he 
could converse in nearly all the Continental lan- 
guages, and had attained a [good knowledge of 
most Oriental tongues. We are credibly told that 
some years ago he was ready to speak ten lan- 
guages, and could read without difficulty twelve 
more. In afew years he relinquished his first occu- 
pation, and opened aschool in Salford, for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls, in which he was successful, 
At this time he was much in the society of Wesleyam 
Methodists, and became a lay-preacher amongst 
them. His nephew, to whose kindness we are in- 
debted for many of these particulars, well remem- 
bers hearing him preach with considerable power 
to a large congregation of this connexion at Stock- 
port, in the year 1814 or 1815, How long he con- 
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tinued in association with that body does not ap- 
pear; he certainly did not quit them from any 
quarrel or dispute, but at this time his knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures was much enlarged, and he 
could no longer adopt the conclusions of his 
Wesleyan friends, He left them to join for a short 
time the Cowherdites, a primitive people in Sal- 
ford, whose small society (founded by a curate of 
the Rev. John Clowes, the well-known Sweden- 
borgian Rector of St, John’s, Manchester,) holds a 


doctrine akin to’ the Swedenborgian, but chiefly | 


makes abstinence from animal food and intoxi- 
cating drinks its condition of church-membership. 
Mr. Hardy was for a time assistant in the Rev. 
William Cowherd’s school. 

However, though he was always an abstemious 
man, he soon ceased to include in his religion the 
true Cowherdite abhorrence of beef and beer; and 
as he advanced in his study of the original 
Janguages of Holy Scripture, he was gradually 
drawn to Unitarian views. ‘The natural instinct of 
his mind toward freedom helped to land him on 
our shores; his love of the liberal divines of the 
last century tended in the same direction, and he 
became at length an attendant upon the ministry 
of the Rev. J. R. Beard, at Greengate Chapel, 
Salford. 

Mr. Hardy never married, and at this period of 
his life his household consisted of four orphan 
nieces, who had been left without provision, and 
whom, in spite of his narrow means, he had 
adopted. To them he acted in every respect as a 
father; and one of them, a poor afflicted creature 
who lived in his house till his death, he tended 
with a quiet self-denial and devotion to which no 
words can do justice. 

About the year 1830 Mr. Hardy began occasionally 
to occupy Unitarian pulpits, but his school was his 
means of support. Before long, however, he entered 
the regular ministry of our body; and for upwards 
of thirty years he contrived to exist on the slender 
stipend furnished by one or other of our obscurer 
congregations, eked out by teaching and school- 
keeping. He was first settled at Thorne, in York- 
shire, but in August, 1837, he accepted the pulpit 
of Framlingham, in Suffolk. He left Framlingham 
for a settlement at Canterbury about Michaelmas, 
1840; and in the year 1848 he came to Prescot, 
where he continued to reside till his death, on the 
30th of last month. For many years £50 was the 
extent of his professional income. “ But at Can- 
terbury,” as he himself once said with much 
simplicity, “I got a rise of salary; my stipend 
there was £52 a year.” At Canterbury, too, he had 
access to excellent libraries, and found many 
friends qualified to assist him in his cherished 
pursuits; and good Archbishop Howley deemed it 
no dishonour to pay an occasional visit to his poor 
Unitarian brother. 

The feeling entertained respecting him in the 
town where he died is sufficiently well described 
in a few sentences which sppeared in the Prescot 
Reporter of July 3rd, as part of a notice of his 
decease :—“ Mr. Hardy was a gentleman of simple 
unassuming habits, fond of books, most kind- 
hearted and charitable, and was most deservedly 
held in high estimation by the inhabitants of the 
town. Great numbers of persons who never saw 
Mr. Hardy in the pulpit will have a good word to 
say of him now that heisgone. A story of genuine 
distress would always tempt Mr. Hardy to count 
his little store of money to see what could be 
spared. Many a shilling we have known him to 
give in charity, which we have felt certain he 
would have to make good by depriving himself of 
something necessary to a man of his age.” His 
love of young people was as much a part of his 
character as was his appetite for all sorts of 
learning. He was followed to his grave by 
members of orthodox sects, a clergyman of the 
Church of England among them, who joined with 
the remnant of his flock in giving utterance to one 
common note of solemn and respectful regret. 


—_—__ 


Eddowes Rowman, Esq, WA. 


Dearu has lately made great and grievous inroads 
on our ranks, To the names of those highly 
valued and esteemed amongst us, who have within 
a short period been taken away, we have now, with 
sintere regret, to add that of Enpowss Bowman, 
Esq., of Manchester. Belonging to an old Noncon- 
formist family, and fully persuaded after careful 
inquiry of the truth of Unitarian Christianity, he 
remained ever faithful to his convictions, and in 
various ways rendered efficient service to our 
cause, 


In the earlier part of his life, Mr. Bowman was | lar saying, “ How’s your poor feet,” telling his flock 


for a short time connected with mining operations 
in Wales, but feeling that the bent of his mind lay 
in the direction of teaching, with a view to pre- 


pare himself for this he entered the University of j 


Glasgow, and after graduating there pursued his 
studies with greater assiduity under some of the 
most distinguished professors in Germany. He 
thus became qualified, on the resignation of the 
office by F. W. Newman, Esq., in 1846, to succeed 
him as Professor of the Greek and Latin Classics, 
and of Greek and Roman History, in Manchester 
New College. ‘This appointment he continued 
to hold till the year 1853, when the Institution 
was removed to London, and all who were brought 
into connection with him, either as colleagues or 
pupils, can testify to the earnestness with which he 
gave himself to his work, and the exactness and 
thoroughness with which it was done, These 
qualities, indeed, were characteristic of him in 
whatever he undertook. On the relinquishment of 
his professorship, though not in circumstances to 
require it, he still gave himself to the higher 
branches of teaching, in which his love of it could 
not fail to make him successful. Inheriting scien- 
tific tastes from his father, much of his leisure 
time was devoted to the study of astronomy, for the 
prosecution of which he built himself an excellent 
observatory, and likewise of certain branches of 
optics and acoustics, for the illustration of which he 
procured apparatus of the most beautiful kind, and 
on which he delivered several interesting courses 
of lectures at the Manchester Royal Institution, 
and other places. 

Mr, Bowman’s desire to turn his talents to useful 
account was shown not merely by the active part 
which for a long series of years he took in the 
management of the Lower Mosley-street Schools, 
but by his conducting, down to a very recent 
period, the highest class in the Sunday-school with 
the most exemplary regularity week after week, 
and by his kind concern for their welfare winning 
the gratitude and respect of the young men who 
came under his care. Among our other institutions 
there was none in which he showed so deep an 
interest as the Domestic Mission, which he felt to 
be in its aims and objects most completely in 
harmony with the spirit of the Saviour, and to which 
he was always ready to give a generous support, 
and to lend help in any ways that he could. His 
assistance as a member of the College and other 
committees, from his knowledge and experience, 
as well as calm judgment, was of great value, and 
will be much missed. For many years he acted as 
chapel-warden to the Upper Brook-street congrega- 
tion, and the way in which his loss will be there 
felt is the best testimony that could be given to the 
care with which he looked to its management, and 
the time and thought which he bestowed on the 
administration of its affairs. We believe him to 
have been a truly good man, anxious to do his duty 
as a disciple of Christ, and we may humbly trust 
that he has gone to find a place “where all is well 
with all that well have done.” 


MR. SPURGEON AND HIS WORK. 
(From the Echo.) 

Mr. SpurGuHON is a bishop among the Baptists ; 
the pastor of the most numerous congregation in 
the world; the founder of we know not how many 
schools and chapels throughout the kingdom, and 
the most inexhaustible preacher of the age. ‘lo 
say that he has joked himself into celebrity could 
not be a kind, nor would it be a correct view of the 
case, but still it is not altogether and wholly untrue. 
‘he man who can hold together for so many years 
the immense congregation which assembles Sunday 
ater Sunday at the Metropolitan ‘l'abernacle has 
something more than coarse wit to recommend 
him, Certainly, Mr. Spurgeon cannot resist a joke, 
and he is genial to a fault; but his jokes are spon- 
taneous, and they seldom strike the hearer as irre- 
verent until he ge's outside the Tabernacle, and 
tries to repeat them to his friends. ‘Ihe fact is that 
they are not irreverent in the preacher’s mouth, 
because their intention is obviously good. The 
Spurgeon atmosphere reduces every one to good 
humour, and it is impo sible to feel unkindly to- 
wards the eloquent and burly preacher as long as 
we are in his presence.’ Just as we begin to feel 
a little angry he disarms us by suddenly taking us 
into his confidence, after the manner of another 
great preacher, who once commenced a sermon in 
the following way: “Vm a very old man,” said 
Rowland Hill one night, ‘and I have got a very 
bad cold, and I’ve heard there is nothing so good 
for it as a regular good pulpit sweat; and ‘1 tell 
you, my friends, I mean to have one to-night.” _ 

On one occasion Mr, Spurgeon took up the popu- 


to say rather, “how’s your poor soul;” and when 
a “brother” craved an audience of the wearied 
minister in hishome, Mr. Spurgeon instructed his 
servant thus: “ Tell him—I am engaged with his 
Master.” The other day we had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. Spurgeon, when he told us that if the 
“word” was dull that morning—and there was 
certainly less light than usual—it was because he 
had a bad headache, On another occasion he said 
the crowd was too much for him. He was ex- 
ceedingly hot, and would sit down fora little while, 
and hear them sing a few verses of a psalm. But 
as the people seemed very hot too, and did not sing 
the psalm with the proper enthusiasm, Mr. 
Spurgeon rose, and waving his arms, cheered them 
on with great energy, shouting to them, “ Louder! 
louder, my friends, and all together!”—a toast—we 
mean a call—which was cordially responded to, 
and which certainly had the effect of lighting up 
the rest of the sermon. The fact is that Mr. 
Spurgeon, with a true popular instinct, will do 
anything rather than lose the attention of his 
hearers, and should a cat or a sparrow, or any other 
formidable rival, ever get loose in the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, we dare not speculate on the turn 
which the discourse might take. But though wit 
may attract, more solid merits are required to 
retain a congregation. And Mr. Spurgeon pos- 
sesses almost everything that is delightful and 
imposing to the lower and middle-class Christians 
over whom he so ably presides. 


He has no new doctrines, and retails the old ones 
in a very simple form, and in perfect good faith. 
His shallow infidels are all men of straw, and he 
seldom fails, once in a Sunday at least, to lead the 
proverbial sinner by the usual stages to the con- 
ventional doom, The Heaven and Hell of his 
theology are as clearly defined as in the pictures of 
the old masters, and it never occurs to bim that 
any class can be unfit for one without being fit for 
the other. He has no doubts on the subject of 
eternal rewards and punishments. ‘hese are little 
difficulties unprovided for in his theology, and with 
which he has no concern. Meanwhile he keeps 
very close to the Scriptures, examines each word 
by a moral microscope, and when he gets off to 
the body of his discourse, unfolds, or, as he would 
say, “opens up” a perfectly simple argument in a 
perfectly obvious way. His lan is always 
powerful, sometimes highly felicitous. His stories 
are always good, told with real dramatic power, 
and there are plenty of them, while his illustra- 
tions have the merit of dealing with objects likely 
to be familiar to the bulk of his audience. He goes 
on the plan of “levelling down” things sacred to 
secular uses. In an excellent sermon that now 
lies before us, called “A Well-ordered Life,” 
and preac’ed the Sunday before last at the 
great’ Tabernacle, the Christian soldier is told 
to “ask the Lord of Hosts for marching 
orders;” holiness is commended to _ the 
artisan as a “wonderful piece of artistic adjust ; 
ment;” the stationer is told to look for his seasons 
in the “celestial almanac;” the Christian account- 
ant is bidden to “learn his notation table,” and 
pray that he may be taught “the sacred arithmetic 
of the Lord;” whilst, in aromatic terms which 
might well attract and edify a perfumer, “perfec; — 
tion” is described as “a combination of sweet 
spices yielding up a rare perfume.” When we add 
to these charms of rhetoric a homely and searching 
method of inquiry, a manly energy, a strong, com-— 
pelling will, and a voice at once melodious, power- 
ful, and distinct, we have perhaps discovered the 
main secrets of Mr, Spurgeon’s popularity That 
his moral influence is great and beneficial we do 
not doubt. We have known many a poor man 
travel constantly from the East-end of London on 
Sunday to hear him, and we have met with not a 
few who have been reclaimed from habits of in-— 
temperance and vice by his ministry. ‘Ihe publicans 
used to complain that when he preached at the 
Surrey Gardens he emptied all the public-houses 
for miles round, 

Such is Mr. Spurgeon’s strength, and after show- 
ing this it may sound strange to say that he is one 
of the most popular persons in London, at the same 
time that he is the least influential of equally 
valuable notorieties. It may be thought that 
intellectually he is as weak as he is morally and 
physically strong. Everyone has been to hear Mr. 
Spurgeon, but there are probably few people 
beyond the limits of his sect who look to him for 
light or guidance in the struggles and perplexities — 
of the age. His remarks on polities are few, and 
essentially commonplace. To say that he is 
unacquainted with the heights and depths of 
philosophy and science is no great blame, but his 
utter want of sympathy with either is sufficiently 
pronounced to deter many thinking people from — 
giving him the slightest attention. In _this he 
materially differs from Mr. Ward Beecher, the 
great American Spurgeon, who has succe 
keeping his mind open to every kind of ti 
has a vivid sympathy with the inte ul 
of society, without losing popular~ 
although Mr, Spurgeon will never e 
with new ideas, we should be grateful 
diffusing so many old and excellent 
owing to a certain want yk es: a 
absence of the critical fa » he fails 
some of his teaching is obsolete, yet he may reaso: 
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ably feel that he has not Jaboured in vain, whilst | pleasant to be called names of any kind in the | sinfulness. The poor fellow knew nothing of the 
ministers of all denominations may well appreciate | street, and the first time I catch Tom Robinson 1 
the great battle he wages with sin, and the great ! shall make him suffer for it !” 


heart he brings to his work. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


ROCK AND RILL, 
LUCY LARCOM. 
“Tnto the sunshine out of the shade”: 
The rill has heard the call, 
And, bubbling low, her answer made— 
A laugh, ’twixt slip and fall. 
Out from her cradle roof of trees, 
Over the free, rough ground! 
The peaceful blue above she sees, 
The cheerful green around. 


A pleasant world for running streams 
To steal unnoticed through, 

At play with all the sweet sky-gleams, 
And nothing else to do! 


A rock has stopped the silent rill, 
And taught her how to speak ; 

He hinders her; she chides him still; 
He loves her lispings meek. 


And still he will not let her go ; 
But she may chide and sing, 

And o’er him liquid freshness throw, 
Amid her murmuring. 


The harebell sees herself no more 
In waters clear at play ; 
Yet never she such azure wore, 
Till wept on by the spray. 
And many a woodland violet 
Stays charmed upon the bank; 
Her thoughtful blue eye brimming wet, 
The rock and rill to thank, 


The rill is blessing in her talk 
What half she held a wrong— 

The happy trouble of the rock 
That makes her life a song. 


FRANK AND TOM. 


“Tru give it to him the very first time I catch 
him! Tl teach him to call me names; a disagree- 
able little fellow, not much higher than sixpenn’orth 
of halfpence. T'll make him remember it ; only let 
me 

“My dear Frank, what is the matter? Why, 
your face is as red as if you had been toasting it, 
and your eyes are flashing as if you were really 


“So Iam, mamma,” began Frank Fairman; and 
he seemed as if he had a great deal more to say 
than those few words, only his mother stopped him. 

“Then, my dear boy, you had better calm your- 
self the first thing. I never knew any good come 
of being angry, but I have known plenty of harm. 
Passion of every kind is an unsafe thing, Frank.” 

“But, mamma, it is enough to make anybody 
angry ; 1am sure even you would be as cross as 
cross could be if you were in my place.” 

“T hope not, Frank. But if you will tell me 
what is really the matter, I shall be the better ablo 
to judge, and, perhaps, to help you.” 

“T don’t see how you can help me, mamma, 
unless he were brought here, and you gave him a 
good beating.” 

“Tthink I should not like to do that, Frank, 
whoever it may be that has incurred your dis- 
pleasure.” 

_ “It is Tom Robinson, mamma, and he is only a 

little fellow, but he has the tiresomest tongue in 
all the school. He calls most of the boys names 
now and then. But he cannot leaye me alone a 
single day, and I think I have had enough of his 
insolence.” 

“Oh! he calls you names, does he, Frank ?” 

“Yes, mamma, all sorts; sometimes it is ‘Frank, 
the gentleman) sometimes ‘Frank Red-hair? and 
sometimes ‘ Frank Longlegs, just because 1 am tall, 

ou know.” 

* wtb, it doesn’t matter what he calls you, does 
i 

Frank looked at his mother as if he could not 
have heard her properly. 

“Not matter, mamma? Of course it does. No 
one likes to be called names.” 

“T think it depends upon what the names really 
are, and whether there is any truth in them. I 
think it would be very disagreeable to be called 
‘Frank the liar or ‘Frank the cheat, or ‘Frank 
the dirty” But there is no harm in these names. 
Surely you have no objection to being called a 
gentle, for that is what I hope you will certainly 

eserve to be called all your life. Then if Tom 
chooses to call your hair red, does that matter? It 
doesn’t make it red, you know, and if it did, it 
would not matter, because there are many uglier 
things to look at than red hair. I have known 
several ladies and gentlemen who had plenty of 
brains and very wise heads, under hair quite bright- 
coloured. Then as to being called ‘longlegs, that 
cannot hurt you, because it is true, and because 
=~ cannot help it, and because your long legs may 


mamma,” said Frank, who was only half- 
d still felt rather angry, “it is not 


“Nonsense, Frank. You would not surely strike 
a boy who has not really hurt you, and who is not 
nearly so tall and strong as yourself.” 

“ What shall I do to him, then, mamma ?” 

“Forgive him and take no notice, to be sure. 
Names don’t hurt.” 

“They hurt my temper, though,” said Frank, 
candidly. 

“That’s a pity, Frank. If Tom knew that, he 
might call you ‘Bad-tempered Frank, and you 
would not like that.” 

“He had better not,” said Frank. 

“But, Frank, are you sure that you never call 
Tom names ?” 

“ He deserves it, you know, mamma, but I believe 
I never have.” 

“But I have heard you, Frank.” 

“Have you, mamma? When?” 

“Only a few minutes ago. I heard you‘call him 
a disagreeable little fellow.” 

“ Oh, that is nothing.” 

“JT think it is quite as badfas ‘Frank the gentle- 
man.’” 

“But he could not hear me,” 

“Do youthink it is much better to have rude 
things said of you than to you?” 

“] don’t know, mamma,” said Frank, feeling a 
little uncomfortable, and preparing to go out. 

“Take my advice, Frank,” said his mother, “and 
do not get cross, or take any notice even though 
Tom should call you names.” 

But, alas! Frank did not always mind what his 
mother said, as he certainly would have done if he 
had been wise. 

He had scarcely walked a hundred yards before 
he heard a mocking voice, crying— 

“Frank, Frank, a man of rank,” and other things 
about as silly. 

Frank lost his temper directly. 
that, will you ?” he cried, angrily. 

“What a splendid temper you have, Frank,” 
cried Tom, in a provoking tone. 

“ll show you whether I have or not, if you 
don’t leave off,” said Frank. 

“Frank the braggart, there’s another name for 
you; Frank the braggart,” shouted Tom, " 

It was very, very wrong of him, Frank might 
have been and was very fcolish to take any notice 
of him; but Tom was a great deal worse to do what 
he knew was both wrong and unkind. He was the 
greater offender, and he had the greater punish- 
ment. 

He still kept calling Frank all the names he could 
think of, and though they were harmless enough, 
in themselves, they irritated Frank so much that, 
he quite forgot his mother’s good advice. 

“J will pay you all I owe you,” he shouted 
catching up a stick and running after Tom, who 
of course, ran away as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 

But he was, as Frank had said, only a little fel- 
low, and could not run very rapidly. Frank gained 
upon him every minute, and had almost caught 
him, when Tom, growing perhaps rather fright- 
ened, endeavoured to spring over an iron railing 
into a coppice, thinking he could hide among the 
trees. 

Just as he sprang over Frank came up, and 
seeing one of his hands on the railing he gave it a 
sharp rap with the stick, a thing that Frank re- 
grets doing to this day. 

Instantly Tom screamed with all his might, and, 
to Frank’s surprise, he did not run away, 

Then Frank saw what made him feel cold in a 
moment. Tom’s hand had been caught by one of 
the spikes, and he could not get away, for he was 
hanging by it. 

In a second all Frank’s anger died away. 

“Oh, stop a minute, Tom,” he said, “I will lift 
you down; I am so sorry;” and getting carefully 
over the railings, he lifted Tom down to the 
ground. It hurt him very much, though Frank 
was as tender as could be. 

“Come to my mother,” he said; “she will bind 
it up for you.” — 

As Frank’s house was nearer than Tom’s, he 
went, and Mrs. Fairman bound up the bad hand 
very gently. 

“T am go sorry, Tom,” said Frank, with tears in 
his eyes, “It was my fault.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said Tom. “I 
was the worst; but I will not call you names again, 
Frank; I’ve learnt better.” 

“And if you do, I don’t think I shall get cross, 
for I’ve learnt better too.” 

Very good. But what a pity they did not know 
better without such a painful lesson. 

et: Rigs 


BEEN “BAPTISED, MASSA!” 


“Just leave off 


“Watt, Cato, what ground have you for believing 
yourself a true Christian?” said a minister one day 
to an old coloured man, whose life was not so much 
in harmony with his profession as it ought to be. 

“Been baptised, Massa,” replied Cato, placing 
marked emphasis on the word “ baptised.” , 

The minister vainly tried to convince Cato that 
mere baptism could not make him a Christian. 
Cato was stubborn on this point, for he thought 
that the water in baptism cleansed the heart of its 

» Y 


work of the Holy Spirit on the heart. Just then a 
happy thought struck the minister’s mind. He led 
Cato into his study, took an empty ink-bottle from. 
a shelf, and holding it up, said — 

“Cato, do you suppose [ can clean this bottle by 
washing the outside with water ?” 

“No, Massa; you must wash de inside too, if you 
would have him clean,” said Cato, with a grin of 
self-approval. 

“Very good, Cato,” rejoined the minister ; “ now, 
do you suppose that water applied to the outside of 
the body of a man can cleanse sin from his heart, 
which is within him?” 

“T see it now, Massa, T see it,” said Cato, placing 
his hand on his brow. “ My heart be like de inside 
of dat bottle. Baptism no cleanse de inside. I will 
seek de power of de Holy Spirit to make my heart 
clean inside,” 

Thus, by means of an old ink-bottle, did the 
minister overthrow Cato’s faith in baptismal re- 
generation, and led him to see the inward washing 
of which baptism is only the symbol,—Friendly 
Visitor. 

———— 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XXI, 


A CHILD’s VIEW OF THE PULPIT. 

A few Sundays ago a little girl was taken to 
church in Norfolk, fer the first time, with a strict 
injunction to be silent. For some time she obeyed 
in the most exemplary manner, till the clergyman 
was more than half way through morning prayer, 
when she thus audibly addressed the relative by 
whose side she was sitting :—“ Aunt Elizabeth, you 
told me not to talk, but that man in the night-shirt 
has been talking ever since he got into that box.” 
Effect on the congregation and on the man in his 
nightshirt left to the imagination 

AN INDIAN’S APPEAL TO THE POCKET. 

In his “ Afar in the Forest,” Mr. Trail says that, 
not long since, ata missionary meeting in Hamilton, 
Canada West, John Sunday, native preacher, closed 
his speech thus:—“ There is a gentleman who I 
suppose is now inthis house. He isa very fine 
gentleman, but a very modest one. He does not 
like to show himself at these meetings. I do not 
know how long it is since I have seen him; he 
comes out so little. I am very much afraid he 
sleeps a great deal of his time when he ought to be 
out doing good. His name is Gold. Mr. Gold, are 
you here to-night, or are you sleeping in your iron 
chest 2 Come out, Mr. Gold. Come out and help 
us to do this great work—to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. Ah! Mr. Gold, you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself to sleep so much in your iron 
chest. Look-at your white brother, Mr. Silver. 
He does a great deal of good while you are sleeping. 
Come out, Mr. Gold. Look, too, at your Little 
brown brother, Mr. Copper. He is everywhere, 
Your poor little brown brother is running about 
doing all he can to help us. Why don’t you come 
out, Mr. Gold? Well, if you won’t show yourself, 
send us your shirt—that is, a bank-note.” 


A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 


Notes and Queries vouches for this :—An eminent 
member of the Irvingite church was deputed to 
visit a doctor at R., who had expressed a desire for 
information concerning the tenets of that sect. 
Unfortunately there were at R. two doctors of the 
same name, and the divine of course went to the 
wrong one, who kept a private mad-house, . He 
was shown into the sanctum, and announcing him- 
self as the Angel of the Catholic Apostolic Church, 
specially sent by the apostle to Dr. T., he proceeded 
to unfold his mission. Dr. T. accustomed to the 
various forms of mental delusion, saw, or thought 
he saw, in the angel a very promising patient, and 
entered into the conversion scheme with great 
warmth, drawing out his unfortunate visitor to his 
heart’s content. At length the time came for the 
angel metaphorically to use his wings, and, pro- 
fessing the greatest anxiety for Dr. T.’s spiritual 
welfare, he rose to go. Now was the time for the 
doctor to exert his skill in detaining his patient. 
He must not think of going yet; he must tarry 
there that night. The angel pleaded important 
engagements elsewhere, and even hinted at the 
possibility of missing his train. After an infinite 
amount of fencing and coquetry by both, and some 
flattering and felicitous allusion on the part of the 
doctor to the honour which would accrue to his 
humble roof by the entertainment of an angel, and 
finally to the rarity and infrequency of angelic 
visits, the patient in despair made a rush at the 
door; the doctor touched the bell, two warders 
entered the room, and, in spite of every argument, 
carried the poor man off to a cell, whence, to cut 
the story short, he was rescued on the morrow by 
his friends. 

A CLERKLY ALTERATION, 

The Pall Mall declares the following to be strictly 
true. ‘Three Sundays ago, a parish clerk, finding 
himself embarked upon the enterprise of reading 
the responses, substituted one that day in honour 
of the Queen’s accession for the “ Venite, exultemus.” 
The Prayer-book was an old one; the clerk knew 
that changes had been made in the sex of the 
sovereign since it was printed, and being thoroughly 

etrated with the phe of the institution to 
which he belonged, he read the last verse but one 
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as follows:—“And blessed be the name of her 
Majesty for ever; and all the earth shall be filled 
with her Majesty. Amen and amen.” 

A DELICATE HINT. 


Father Maillard, an eminent French preacher of 
the eighteenth century, preaching during the whole 
of Lent in a town where he was not once invited 
to partake of a morsel of dinner, he said, in his 
farewell sermon, “I have preached against every 
vice, except that of too much attachment to the 
pleasures of the table. This vice is by no means 
prevalent in a single person whom I address, and 
therefore I need not denounce it.” 


— > 


COST OF WAR. 


M. Lrroy-Bravuirc, in his “Recherches sur les 
Guerres Contemporaines,” calculates from various 
sources that in the wars of the fourteen years from 
1853 to 1866 1,750,000 men were killed, and that it 
cost £1,913,000,000 sterling, or £1,093 a head to kill 
them. M. Leroy-Beaulieu does not quite put it in 
this way. ‘the mortality is equal to the whole 
male population of Holland, or to the total numbers 
of the commercial and industrial workmen of 
France, while the treasure expended is nearly one- 
third of the estimated wealth of France, equals the 
computed savings of that country during fifty 
years, and is sixfold more than it cost to make all 
the French railways. Although almost for “ peace 
at any price,” M. Leroy-Beaulieu devotes a consi- 
derable portion of his book to well-merited abuse 
of the field-administration of all modern armies, 
and quotes some plain statistics on the subject 
from Dr. Chenu. Out of 95,615 deaths in the 
French army in the Crimea only 10,240 were killed. 
In the English army the proportions were 22,182 
to 2,755, and it is scarcely credible that in the Sar- 
dinian forces only 12 were killed out of 2,194 deaths 
from all causes. In the American war of secession 
180,000 died of disease to 97,000 from wounds; in 
the Italian campaign the mortality from disease 
exceeded that of the killed in action; and in the 
German war disease caused two deaths in the 
Prussian army to every one due to the enemy’s fire. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Borton.—The annual sermons on behalf of the 
Sunday and day-schools connected with the Bank- 
street Chapel were preached to large congregations 
on the morning and evening of Sunday last, by the 
Rey. Dr. Sadler, of Hampstead. In the afternoon, 
an address to the scholars and their parents was 
delivered by Mr. John Reynolds, of Bury. The 
day’s collections amounted to £118. 6s. 63d., which 
sum will be somewhat increased by one or. two 
contributions from absent friends. 

Dup.xy: BAyiizs’ Scuoon.—The annual examina- 
tion of the most advanced scholars at this day- 
school was conducted on Thursday, the 8th inst., 
by the master, Mr. Ridgway, in the presence of 
from 60 to 70 visitors. ‘The answering was con- 
sidered very good. The Rey. M. Gibson delivered 
a short address at the close of the examination, 
and spoke very favourably of the present state of 
the school, as regards discipline and the progress 
of the scholars, who now number 226. He 
mentioned that the average attendance had been 
very good during the last 12 months, the number 
absent on the whole year being about five per cent. ; 
but that during part of the year not even three per 
cent. were absent. He also stated that lately the 
average cost yearly of the clothing for the 50 boys 
on the foundation was £115. 13s. 1d., and that 50 
had regularly been clothed since the school was 
established 137 yearsago. Mr. Grainger then 
gave the prizes, 66 in number, to the boys; and 
after expressing the pleasure with which he had 
heard the examination and proposing a vote of 
thanks to the master, the whole school was dis- 
missed for the holidays, 


Exeter.—The annual meeting of the Assembly 
of the West of England Nonconformist Divines was 
held on Wednesday last at George’s Meeting, 
Exeter. The devotional part of the service was 
conducted by the Rev. T. RK. Dobson, of Sidmouth. 
The Rev. Kentish Bache, of Moretonhampstead, 
preached from Isaiah 55th chap., 11th verse, main- 
taining the divine inspiration of the Bible. The 
ministers and a few lay gentlemen afterwards 
dined together at the Clarence Hotel under the 
presidency of the Rev. T. W. Chignell, when a 
petition to the House of Lords, in support of the 
Srish Church Bill, was adopted, with one dissentient 
voice, the Rev. K. Bache expressing his entire 
disagreement with the petition, and his hostility to 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure. 

Kineswoop.—On Sunday last the annual sermons 
in aid of the day and Sunday-schools were preached 
by the Rev. John Wright, B.A., and collections 
made amounting to £35. 9s. On the following 
Monday the congregational meeting was held, 
Thomas Weston, Esq.,in the chair, The Rev. J. 
Birks, minister, gave a brief report of church work 
during the past year. The congregation had 
steadily increased, now numbering 145 members. 
The day-school has over 60 scholars, and the 
Sunday-school 109 scholars and 17 teachers. All 
the connected institutions were in a healthy state. 
The Rey. J. Wright responded to a cordial yote of 


* proceedings to a close. 


thanks for his services, and spoke to the sentiment 
of “Our colleges; may they send out men abreast 
of the times, intellectually and religiously in 
earnest.” The Rev. Rees L. Lloyd, of Belper, gave 
an earnest and practical address on “ Our literature ; 
may it be powerfulfor good.” After other addresses, 
the usual votes of thanks closed the meeting. 


Morrram.—On Sunday last the teachers, scholars, 
and friends, upwards of 500, had their annual 
procession through the town. By kind invitation 
they proceeded to the house and gardens of A. K. 
Sidebottom, Esq., J.P., and, after singing hymns, 
marched to the “Old Cross,” where the Rev. H. E. 
Dowson, B.A., gave a very effective address to the 
assembled crowd. In the evening, at the chapel, 
Messrs. W. Booth and A, Chorlton distributed 94 
prizes for good conduct and regular attendance. 
Twenty-two scholars gained double prizes by 
attending 100 and 104 times. The collections 
defrayed expenses. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM UNITARIAN 
MIssionaRY Socimry: ANNUAL Merntine.— On 
Friday, the 9th inst., the annual meeting of this 
association was held in the schoolroom of the 
Unitarian Chapel, New Bridge-street, Newcastle ; 
Mr. Joseph Clephan in the chair. The Secretary 
read the report for the past year, which stated 
that 


«The necessity for a new chapel at Barnard Castle has 
long been felt by the Unitarians in that district, and, in 
consequence of this, they have purchased a site in the 
centre of the town and in an open thoroughfare, and 
have also secured a schoolroom, where worship will be 
temporarily conducted. It is estimated that the cost of the 
building will be about £1,000. At Crook, the congre- 
gation have been able to secure a suitable room for 
worship and the education of the young. The services 
of the Rev. W. Brunton have been secured to take charge 
of ths Middlesbro’ congregation, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of the last missionary. The 
Mission has also secured the services of the ey. Whonds 
Leyland, of Manchester. An additional grant of £100 
has been sent to the Mission by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, A large amount of activity has 
been displayed at the various mission stations, in con- 
nection with the Central Association, during the last 
year. The following is a return of the average attendance 
at the various stations in the district :—Crook: 31 adults, 
30 children, and 5 teachers. Middlesbro’: Morning ser- 
vice, 26; evening, 40. Sunderland: Morning 26 and 
evening 50; 32 scholars and 4 teachers. Choppington : 
Morning 40 and evening 92, in addition to 66 scholars 
and 9 teachers. Barnard Castle: Morning 60 adults and 
20 children. The new established book stalls have sold 
during the last year £40. 19s. 6d. worth of books. 
Several letters from missionaries were read, giving the 
character of the work of the mission. The finances are 
ina favourable state. The balance in the bank at the 
beginning of the year was £66, 11s. 11d., and the interest 
on investments amounted to £10, which with the sub- 
scriptions and contributions amounted to £384, 8s. 8d. 
The expenditure for the past year had been £350. 6s. 10d., 
leaving a balance in hand of £34, 1s. 10d.” 


On the motion of the Rey. J. C. Street, it was re- 
solved, that this meeting expresses its deep regret 
at the death of the Rev. R. B. Aspland, who, for a 
long time, was the able and devoted secretary of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman brought the 


Poorr.—A bazaar was held on Tuesday week in 
the Temperance Hall, in aid of the Sunday-schools. 
It was opened at ten o’clock and a line of flags 
from the tower of the Unitarian Church to the top 
of the Hall, indicated that something more than 
usual was taking place. At six o‘clock there was a 
public tea-party, after which the sale was resumed 
and continued during the evening. The attendance 
throughout the day was very fair, and the pecu- 
niary result has been greater than was anticipated 
when the effort was first set on foot. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENT. 
H. G.— We go to press on Thursday afternoon. 


“SUNDAY-SCHOOL GOVERNMENT.” 


To the Editors,—I was very much pleased to read 
Mr. Jackson’s sensible letter, proving, as it must to 
all who will give it a few moments’ attention, one 
of the strongest arguments in our favour that could 
have been brought forward. At first sight it might 
appear to destroy all necessity for the arguments 
hitherto used by H. R. and myself in our corres- 
pondence on this topic. But it only requires a 
little looking into, to put on it the interpretation I 
have just given. 

That the Glasgow Sunday-school should be using 
the system advocated, and find it successful, and so 
useful in the working of their school, is, to me, a 
matter of the most sincere felicitation. But still 
there is this much to be said about Mr. Jackson’s 
letter ; that it should not be allowed for a moment 
to stop the present movement, if such it can be 
called, but should be made to furnish the strongest 
reasons for a continuance of the correspondence. 

My own idea is that by a thorough ventilation 
of the subject in the columns of the Herald, it 
might be placed, week by week, fairly before our 
Sunday-schools, so that all the merits or demerits 
of such a plan might be fully discussed. And 
when that is done, it must, I suppose, be left for 
our schools to decide whether they will accept the 
plan, or at all events give it a trial, or at once 
thoughtlessly reject a measure which may prove in 


the end highly conducive to the well-being and 
well-doing of our schools. 

I am happy to be able to say that some friends 
have already given the matter a little considera- 
tion, and I venture to submit a few hints that may 
be found valuable, and may add to the general 
usefulness of committees. In the first place, it seems 
to me, that the superintendent must be a member, 
and should be chairman, and also, that he should 
have a casting vote to decide upon any matters 
that might have an equal number of supporters 
and opposers. Secondly: In a great measure to 
preserve the strict concord that should always 
reign between congregation and chapel, that as 
many influential members of the congregation, as 
shall be in fair proportion to the number of non- 
office-holding teachers who serve on the committee, 
should be asked to join it. 

Some may perhaps say that a committee is 
useless, and out of place in a small school of 150 or 
200 children ; but surely, if useful in a large school 
it would be no less so ina small one. The number 
of members would be, of course, adapted to the 
numerical strength of the school it is to govern. 

It is (as stated by H. R.) generally found in our 
teachers’ meetings that a great deal of desultory 
conversation takes place, which interferes with the 
work to be done. Now, were the work done by a 
committee, the teachers’ meetings would still be 
held, but this conversation would not interfere so 
materially with the business of the school. 

In conclusion, I, as one of the two correspondents 
alluded to by Mr. Jackson, have to assure him that, 


should future events prove it, I shall be only too 
glad to withdraw any of my statements that may 
have been unnecessary; but at present I cannot 
admit (even should “the credit of Unitarianism” 
be at stake, which I do not believe) that I have 


“overdrawn” my “ picture.”—Yours truly, 
Herne Bay, July 11,1869, Hunry A. Harr. 


THE COMING WHEK, 


Birmingham.—On Sunday, morning and_ evening, 
opening of the organ at Lawrence-street Mission. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. C. Beard, B.A, Service at 11 a.m, 


Births. 3 


EVANS.—On the 8th inst., at Trebannos Pontardawr, the 


wife of the Rey. J. Evans of a son. 


GRUNDY.—On the 12th inst., at the Wise Bury, the wife 


of E. Herbert Grundy, Esq., of a daug: 
THORNELY.— On the 5th inst., at Hollington- 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, the wife of Charles Thornely, 
daughter. bs 
WILLIAMSON.—On the 7th inst., at Lochee, the wife of the 
mes, i Williamson, Unitarian minister, Dundee, of a 
ughter. Mm : 
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Marriages, : 


NEEDHAM—ALLPORT.—On the 8th inst., at the Congre- 

tional Chapel, Derby, by the Rey. H. Ollard, ¥'.8.A., 

& M. Needham, superintendent of the Midland Railway 

Traffic Department, to Mary Louisa, daughter of James. 

Allport, Esq., general manager of the Midland Railway 
Company. 

SWANWICK—BRUCE.—On the 2nd inst., at Rosslyn-hill 
Chapel, Hampstead, London, by the Loree ler, 
Russell Swanwick, Esq., of Cirencester, son of Frederick 
Swanwick, Esq., of hittington, near Chesterfield, to 
Clara, third surviving daughter of the late Henry Bruce, 
Esq., of 6, Albert-terrace, Regent’s-park, London. ” 


Deaths: A Sear 

BOWMAN.—On the 10th inst., aged 58 years, Eddowes 

Bowman, Esq., Victoria-park, Manchester. . . 

CHELLINGWORTH.—On the 5th inst., at Aston-road, Bir- 

mingham, Richard Edmund Chelling worth, aged 26 years. — 

HOPE.—On the 12th inst., at 52, Stocks-street, Cheetham, 
Reginald Brown, the son of S. Hope, aged 16 weeks. 


TATE.—On the lth inst., suddenly, at his residence, the 
Crescent, Salford, aged 60, Mr. William Tate. 
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{ \HOWBENT,—Sunday-school SERMONS 


August Ist, 1869, at 10 30 a.m. and 3 p.m. Preacher, 
Rey. M. C. FRANKLAND. 


ILES PLATTING.—On Sunday, 

August Ist, 1869, TWO SERMONS will be preached; 

in the afternoon by the Rey. ADAM RUSHTON, and in the 

evening by the Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL. M.A. Afternoon 

service at three o’clock; evening, at 6 30. Collections to 

pray expenses incurred in cleaning and beautifying the 
pel. 


WINTON UNITARIAN CHAPEL. 


OPENING of the NEW ORGAN, on Sunday, August 
8th. Tea Party on Monday, August 9th. 


ny Ades yeas UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
a for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz. : 


Amount previously advertised ..... 


Widow’s mite ...............8 100 
V.&., Manchester at “0:30°.0 
Subseriptions will ‘baithaabinlie mostyed hy tke Mi ee 

e thankfully receiv y the Minister. 
Rov. THOS HOLLAND B.A.,31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 


surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


Hick SCHOOL, COVENTRY. 


Principal, Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
Boarders, 30 to 40 guineas. New Quarter, July 22, 1869. 


a 
nape PILCHER’S SCHOOL, 
, Cavendish-place, near All Saints’ Church. 
The NEW QUARTER WILL BEGIN on Tuesday, July 27. 


NUTSFORD. — Mrs. LAWFORD'S 


SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS will b ~ 
-on Saturday, August 7th. oe 


OUTHPORT.—Mrs. HEISE’S SCHOOL 


will Re-open on Tuesday, August 3: 
4, Hawkshoad-stresk. Tanne a 


if ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 
Gan” Vacations diver ates Sane hot ent 
4 . . rs veret 

be answered immediately. eats ca a nd See 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 

' NOTTINGHAM. 

he new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
ditional numiber of Bearders. Cricket-field, Gymnasium, 
Workshop peaches. On the basis of a sound English 
ti pils receive a thorough course of instruction 

ern Lan; wages sit ee. Science, ‘Se 

e.—For prospectus, apply 
IN SMITH, MvA., Sandy’ Knoll, Mount 


<i ASSOCIATION. 
ie UAL MEETING of this Association will be held | 


LD HALL, STAND, near Manchester. 

MRS. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 

LITTLE BOYS. Terms, £35a year. Two Vacancies. Next 
quarter commences July 28th. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepara to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


E CONIGRE, TROWBRIDGE, Wilts. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils 
will re-assemble on I'hursday, July 29th. 


LLERENSHAW. HALL, WHALEY 
BRIDGE.— LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 
ducted by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Superior Educational advan- 
tages, beautiful and healthy situation, and every home comfort. 
Prospectuses and references forwarded on application. 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 


will beable to receive additional Pupils at the close 
of the present vacation, when she intends removing toalarger 
house. Referees: Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath; Key. W.Coch- 
rane, Netherend; Rey. T. Poynting, Monton; J. Murch, Esq., 
Bath; W.A. Case, Esq., M.A., Hampstead; Edward Cobb, 
Esq., Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. Terms on 
application to Mrs. Jeffery, 14, Great Stanhope-street, Bath. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 
17th. He has afew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twice a year, one at Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


ANTED, a Certificated MISTRESS for 

the Styal (British) Infants’ School. Salary, the 

school pence and capitation grant; together about £45.— 
Apply to the Managers, Styal, Handferth, Manchester. . 


> raat 
TL ANCASHIRE: AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY.—NINE HOURS AT THE SEA-SIDE.— 
SOUTHPORT, WATERLOO, BLACKPOOL, LYTHAM, 
AND FLEETWOOD.—This Company is now prepared to 
make SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for the Conveyance at 
Low Rates of Mill Hands, Members of Mechanics’ Institu- 
tions, Provident and other Societies, Sunday and Day 
Schools, &c., to any of the above delightful watering places. 
Parties guaranteeing 300 passengers can secure a Special 
Trin for the day. 
Particulars of fares, and any other information, may be 
obtained at the office of the undersigned. 
HENRY BLACKMORE, Superintendent. 
Victoria Station, Manchester, June 7, 1869. 


ANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
RAILWAY. 
EXCURSION SEASON, 1869. 
The following CHEAP TRIPS will berun Every SATURDAY 
. and MONDAY untii further notice: 

From New Bailey-street, Oldfield-road, and Pendleton Stations 
To SOUTHPORT, LYTHAM, BLACKPOOL, 
BELFAST, WINDERMERE, GRANGE, FURNESS ABBEY, 
CONISTON, PENRITH, and KESWICK. 
Returning within eight days; Belfast 15 days. 


EVERY SATURDAY, until further notice, 

From New Bailey-street, Oldfield-road, and Pendleton Stations 
To LIVERPOOL, ISLE OF MAN, and DUBLIN; 
Returning from Liverpool same day, Isle of Man within one 
calendar month, and Dublin 15 days. 


EVERY SATURDAY and WEDNESDAY until September 29, 
From Victoria and Miles Platting Stations, 
To HARROGATE and SCARBOROUGH. 


On SATURDAYS ONLY 
To WHITBY, FILEY, and BRIDLINGTON; 
Returning within nine days. 


EVERY DAY (Sundays excepted), until further notice, 
From Victoria, Miles Platting, and Newton Heath Stations 
To LITTLEBOROUGH, For HOLLINGWORTH LAKE; 
Returning same evening. 


EVERY SATURDAY, until further notice, 
From Victoria Station, 
To WHALLEY, CLITHEROE, and CHATBURN; 
Returning same evening. : 


For times of departure, fares, and full wey see bills. 
y oO 


rder. 
Superintendent’s Office, Victoria Station, 
: Manchester, July 10th, 1869. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—From and after July 
M4th, THE TRUTHSEEKER will be published in 

London by Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-'ow. 

Pockeeliens should notify this, in sending orders to London 
ouses. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 12s., cloth. 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER. of 
JESUS. A Biblical Essay. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, 
Professor of Theology in the University of eldalior, and 
Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from 
the Third German Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HE «NAME OF CHRIST. 
Tea. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s, 6d, 


— 


| _&. from JOHN PH. 
for cash 4 


Sixpence per dozen; 3s. per hundred; post free. 


HAT IS AN UNITARIAN ? 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


Now ready, 8vo., pp. 40, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
ANDY NOTES FOR PROTESTANTS, 
on the Rise, Progress, and Principies of the Church 


of Rome. at H. J. PRESTON. 
London: Trubner & Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SEcOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
aa be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ress, 


By 


6, ARTHUR’S TERRACE, 
; : MANCHESTER, N.W- 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


Price Sixpence. 
IGHTS IN DARK PLACES: A Sermon 


delivered at the Unitarian Church, Hackney, on Sun- 
day, the 27th day of June, 1869, on occasion of the Death 
of the Rey. ROBERT BROOK ASPLAND, M.A. By 
THOMAS SADLER. With the address at the interment, by 
JAMES MAKTINEAU. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


Just Published, by the Sunday-school Association. 
ESSONS IN RELIGION.—A book for 


the intermediate classes. The contents embrace 
“ God in the Universe,” and ‘‘Godin Humanity.” 160 pages, 
12mo, canvas boards, ls. 4d.; cloth lettered, Is. 8d. Sub- 
scribers to the Association have a deduction of 25 per cent. 
from the above prices. London: E.T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Manchester; Johnson and Rawson. 


Now ready, price Threepence (an Octavo Edition is preparing, 
price Sixpence). 


HH THREE STAGES OF UNITARIAN 


THEOLOGY: a Sermon preached at the Annual Me t- 
ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in Unity 
Church, Islington, May 19th, 1869, by JAMES MARTINEAU. 
Published at the Request of the Committee. 

London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


HE followin 


" DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 
PRICES: 

Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 

Fuli-bound morocco, ditto 

Full-bound morocco, richly gilt..... 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


‘VERSHAWM’S Boarding-house, 22, lron- 
monger-lane, Cheapside, London. 8.J.Gregg, Proprietor. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


tio REFERENCE 


To WINE it is a fact that many persons are pleased 
if they can say “ We import our own.” ‘They have an 
impression that by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour of import- 
ing. They overlook altogether that those Foreign 
Dealers who seek them out are quite aware of this 
amiable weakness, and do not fail to take advantage 
of it to add some shillings to the price. To assist the 
impression they judiciously insinuate that their article 
is purer than what usually comes to England, and thus 
they lull that desire for comparison which would soon 
dispel the delusion. 


These remarks apply specially to 
( ; ERMAN WINES, 
And, in proof of them, we would ask those Gentlemen 


who buy such Wines to compare our 
STILL HOCK AT 


20s. with their own importing at 24s. 
248. ditto ditto 9» 283. 
33s. ditto ditto 9) 368. 

425. ditto ditto >» 46s. to 48s. 
488. ditto ditto »» 548. to 60s. 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE. 

368. with their own importing at 42s. 
8s ditto ditto », 543. to 603. 


48s. 
60s.and 66s. ditto 


Even supposing the value to be equal there is this 
advantage in buying here, that any quantity can be got 
when wanted; whereas, in importing, a quantity of 
arene is locked up, probably for years, in an article 
not of every day consumption. 


AMES SMITH & .COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER.......+++++00+-26, Market-street. 
‘ «seeeesll, Lord-street. 
seeecescvesevessad, High-street. 


M:; HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
P Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly port and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. . 


ditto », 668. to 80s. 


WORK may be procured — 
LIPS, TH Market-sixoct, Manchester, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The following proclamation, issued by the Gov- 
ernment at !'ekin, seems to show that they under- 
stand the subject of religious freedom at least as 
well as some much nearer home: 

“ Be it known to all, that foreigners who propa- 
gate religion are not doing so unauthorisedly, but 
are allowed to do it at every place according to 
treaty, and may follow their avocation as allowed 
therein. Recently anonymous placards have been 
posted up about the streets of the city of Soochow, 
setting forth that all who enter their religion will 
be injured. Now intelligent men know that these 
statements are false; ignorant people may be 
induced to believe such things, and the people’s 
minds will be stirred up and trouble come. ‘Io 
write anonymous placards is at any time illegal, 
and circulating such ought not to be. ‘Therefore 
we, the three tiens, again prohibit the same. ‘Ihe 
literati and people ought to know that where there 
are foreigners there are also chapels or churches, 
and if natives become church members, they do so 
voluntarily, and are not forced. From this day let 
every one mind his own business, and not talk 
about things which are vain and to no purpose, but 
only cause disturbances. If any one dare to dis- 
obey this proclamation, such person will be ferreted 
out and severely punished.” 

A Petersburg correspondent of the Daily News 
informs us of a great ecclesiastical revolution which 
the Czar, being the head of the Church in Russia, has 
just effected by a s'rok3 of tha ren. Hitherto the 
ministerial or priestly offica in the Russo-Gyreek 
Church has been hereditary; it will be so no 
longer. Jt became so about the time of Peter the 
Great ; and as marriage is almost as indispensable 
to a Russian priest as celibacy to a Roman one, it 
has ever since been increasing in numbers and 
poverty, until it became the chief business of the 
bishops to devise means for feeding the inferior 
clergy; and the Church was simply an institution 
for providing for the wants of those hereditarily 
attached to its service. ‘Ihe priesthood was never 
recruited from the ranks of the rich and the edu- 
cated, and its degradation was necessarily constant. 
Now there is to be a new distribution of parishes 
on the basis of population, each of which will be 
served only by an incumbent and a “psalmist,” the 
office of deacon being abolished, except in cathedral 
towns. The vested interests of the dispossessed 
priests have been carefully considered. Other 
ecclesiastical reforms are in contemplation; this 
one is called the “ Emancipation of the Clergy.” 


In a despatch of the 2nd of July, Count Beust 
defines the basis on which alone a good understand- 
ing between the Courts of Vienna and Rome is 
possible. Jt declares that the most essential stipu- 
lations of the Concordat have become impossible 
of execution in Austria; that the privileged position 
which this compact gave to the clergy can no longer 
be conceded to them, and that it is a mere illusion 
for the reactionary party to hope to win back any 
of their old power by a change of ministers. 
“Rome must, above all things, resolve not to regard 
Austria as a country which is exclusively destined 
to be subservient to the views of the Holy See.” 
What has been possible in other countries like 
France and Belgium “without leading to a rupture 
with Rome must also be possible in Austria. ‘This 
is the first fundamental rule, from which the 
Government as well as the people are determined 
not to recede.” No wonder that “the Holy Father 
appears anxious,” and that he should have told the 
prelates of his Court the other day that “he 
needed to pray fervently, for grave dangers threat- 
ened the Holy See.” 


A Cardinal, too, has come from Naples to Rome 
to ask advice how he is to act in regard to the 
Anti-Council, proposed by the Deputy Kicciardi. 
At first it was made light of, but it is said now that 
it will be attended by a number of authors and 
savants from Germany and I ngland, and the Holy 
See has recommended the Cardinal to publish a 
mandate, commanding his flock to keep aloof from 
it under pain of excommunication. 


It is reper‘ed that the subjects to be discussed 
at the (Ecumenical Council are these :—1. Panthe- 
ism, Na uralism, and absolute Rationalism. 2. 
Modified Ka‘ionalism. 3. Indifferentism and ole- 
rance. 4, Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, 
Lible Societies, and Clerical Liberal societies. 5, 
Errors with respect to the ( hurch and her | ights. 
6. lrrors with respect to ( ivil ~ociety in itself, and 
in its Kelation to the (hurech. 7. Errors with 
respect to Natural and Christian Morals, 8. Wich 


respect to Christian Marriage. 
the Sovereignty of the Roman Pope. 
respect to Modern Liberalism. 


10. With 


The last decree of the Zndex illustrates well the 
way in which they do things at Rome. It inter- 
dicts a work on moral philosophy published by a 
bishop of Rio Janeiro 30 years ago, and enjoins the 
author to make submission though he has been 
dead six years. Perhaps, however, as the Pope’s 
power extends to Purgatory, he may still have 
some influence over him. 


The Worth German Correspondence states that the 
Jewish Theological Society, which consists of some 
of the most learned rabbis in Germany and Austria, 
in a late sitting at Breslau, resolved to prepare an 
Encyclopeedia of the Talmud in order to facilitate 
the study of that work. 


A correspondent of the English Independent, who 
has just returned from a visit to Spain, and thinks 
that the time is most favourable for evangelistic 
effort, says there are only jive really Protestant 
pastors among the Spaniards, two in Madrid, and 
one each in Seville, Malaga, and Cordova. There are 
three other Spanish Protestant agents or evangel- 
ists, and several colporteurs who sell the Scriptures 
and converse with the people. There are also three 
English gentlemen in Madrid, and an agent of the 
Wesleyans in Barcelona, who are doing good sery- 
ice in the cause of truth, One or two chaplains 
of the English Episcopal Church are also faithful 
to Protestantism ; but others are High Churchmen, 
and are a greater hindrance than help to true 
religion. He believes that, as anything now may 
be printed in Spain, till more Spanish preachers 
are raised up, a great work might be done by a 
judicious and energetic use of the press, which at 
present teems with politics and trifles. 


Mr. Cassels, who was arrested at the instigation 
of the priests of Oporto, and charged with causing 
several individuals to assemble on various occasions 
to insult the Roman Catholic religion, has been 
tried and acquitted; and it is expected that the 
present Liberal Government will presently bring in 
a Bill for altering the penal code so far as it relates 
to religious worship, and thus give Portugal the 
liberty now enjoyed by almost every other Euro- 
pean State. 


The Weekly Register (R. C.) learns from an 
authentic source that “seven or eight Anglican 
clergymen have determined to proceed to Rome in 
December next, for the purpose of attending the 
General Council, and obtaining from the assembled 
bishops an authoritative opinion respecting the 
validity or otherwise of their orders. Every 
endeavour will also be made to form a union 
between a large number of Anglicans and the 
Catholic Church. ‘Ihese gentlemen have already 
put themselves in communication with several of 
the authorities at Rome, and have met with every 
encouragement; they have determined to ask one 
of the English Catholic bishops to be their spokes- 
man before the Council.” 


The Westminster Gazette (R. C.) learns, on reliable 
authority, that the Marquis of Bute has promised 
£2,000 to a Catholic Literary Society which is 
about to be formed. 


The Pall Mall thinks that the Rey. Mr. Purchas, 
of Rrighton, must be a most singular personage. 
Besides all the other wonderful ceremonies which 
he has introduced into his church, and for which 
he is about to be tried before the Court of Arches, 
he is charged with “rubbing black powder on 
members of the congregation.” ‘his certainly is 
the most incomprehensible development of Kitual- 
ism that ever amazed the bewildered l’rotestant 
mind. What can the process possibly be? What 
is the black powder itself? And when is it rubbed 
on members of the congregation? _It is to be sup- 
posed that the members are themselves parties to 
the proceeding; but whereabouts are they rubbed ? 
On their faces, their hands, or on some part of their 
clothes? but however that may be, there can be 
no longer any wonder that the lrighton mind 
should have been seriously discomposed by the 
introduction of a system of worship which takes 
sich extremely novel forms, 

In a letter to the Guardian, the Rev. R. Parker 
s'ys he attended evensong at St. Peter’s, London 
Nocks, when the preacher, Wr. Vackonochie, carried 
in his hand {ro n the chancel to the pulpit a bonguet 
(f fowers, p'gcad the bouquet on the pulpit during 


9. With respect to | the sermon, and when the sermon was concluded 


carried the bouquet back again to his seat in the 
chancel ; and the incumbent of St. Peter’s also held 
a bouquet in his hand when he went to place the 
offerings of the congregation on the communion 
table. Now, while grateful to those who are 
seeking to bring home the truths of the gospel to 
our large town populations, Mr. Parker cannot help 
asking, “in the name of common sense, what good 
end can be gained by this bouquet mania? How’ 
can it be described better than by the significant 
term ‘ young-ladyism ?’” 


The Rev. Mr. Mackonochie, in a letter addressed. 
to his St. Alban’s congregation, informs them that 
the party with which he is associated do not in- 
tend to leave the Church of England, but that they 
are “going to fight as long as we have breath 
in us for the full acceptance in the Church of Eng~- 
land of the Catholic teaching which she has 
received through her forefathers in a tradition of 
eighteen centuries from our Lord himself” We 
should like to see the proofs. 


A pleasing illustration of the good feeling whick 
now prevails on the part of some Church of England 
clergymen towards their brethren in the Noncon- 
formist ministry appears in a published letter of the 
Rey. J. H. Jles, rector of St. Peter’s Church, Wolver- 
hampton. The Congregational Union of England 
and Wales is to hold its autumnal meetings in that. 
town next October, when the number of ministers. 
and delegates in attendance will probably be about 
700. ‘Ihe rector eccordingly expresses his desire 
to avail himself of that opportunity “to return 
some of that hospitality which was so readily 
afforded by Nonconformists” at the Church Con-' 
gress there. ‘Should the time of your meeting,’* 
he writes to the Rev. T. G. Horton, “not clash 
with any other engagement, I shall be ready to 
offer board and lodging to any two guests whom ~ 
the committee may send to us.” This is as it should 
be between fellow-disciples of the same loving 
Master. 


As we augured would be the case, the University 
Tests Bill has proved too liberal a measure fer the 
Lords, and, almost without giving it the least con- 
sideration, they have rejected it by a majority of 
37. Well, we can afford to wait. ‘ime fights 
for us. Some of the Peers talked of a compro-— 
mise, but people are getting sick of compromises: 
and half-measures, and we must now insist more: 
strongly on perfect equality for all denominations.. 


The Rev. Philip Hains, of Wigan, has been 
punished for his support of Mr. Gladstone and the: 
Irish Church Bill by the withdrawal of the aid! 
hitherto given him for the support of a curate by 
the Curates’ Aid Society. Mr, Hains says of the: 
Society that “supported by hundreds or thousands: - 
of the Liberal party, abandoning the holy purpose. 
for which it was distinctively constituted, sinking” 
into the bitter arena of party politics, it is now 
lending its influence and misusing its income of 
£40,000 a year, for political purposes, by throwing 
all its weight on the side of the present Opposition. - 
to Her Majesty’s Government.” tater 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop, 
of London are both taking steps to prevent, if pos- ' 
sible, what has been called the “schismatical con- 
firmations” by the Bishop of Carlisle of Fpis¢o- 
palians in Scotland, who, rejecting the Scotch: 
bishops, go to the nearest English bishop for con— 
firmation. We wonder whether this practice hag 
made any difference in the spiritual result. 


lm the dispute between Dr. Colenso and the 
Bishop of ‘ apetown relative to the possession of - 
the cathedral of Tietermari zburg, the Judicial 
Committee of the I'rivy Council has decided in ~ 
favour of the former. ‘he building is declared to 
be vested in the Kishop of Natal, and the rival 
tishop, Mr. Macrorie, must therefore be provided. 
by his supporters with a new church,— the 
heretical bishop has refused to recognise Mr. Green _ 
any longer as !’ean, and has app~inted the Key. R, _ 
Gray in his place; and the orthodox bishop has — 
appointed an archdeacon of | urban in the person 
of the Rev. S, Kobinson, of st. John’s 
Cambridge. We fear there is little prospect at 
present of the Zulus excl iming, “see, how these — 
Christians love one another!” : 


‘The indications of relig’ous progress, which aro 3 
now so; pparent, m's5 be perp exi g to conserva-— 
tive theol guns. On Friday evening there was a 


« ° : . ‘ . q wie 
public discussion in the 1atg6 nee eee ; 
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Lancaster, the subject of debate being, “ The Bible 
versus Total Abstinence.” A clergyman of the 
Established Church and a Baptist minister were 
the debaters. It must have appeared strange to 
the uninitiated, to hear beth the Oxford divine and 
the London University M.A. refuse to take the 
authorised translution of the Sc ivtures as correct, 
appeal to the Greek text, and offer a more exact 
rendering. Though the charges of admission were 
high, and the evening intensely hot, before the 
doors had been long open, there were about 1,000 
persons, of all sects and classes, seated in the Hall 
As the Committee were convinced there would be 
a large and excited meeting, they were anxious to 
have a chairman who could keep order, and they 
at once agreed to ask the Rey. J. C. Lunn, our 
respected minister, to preside, believing in his com- 
petency and impartiality. Here was another mark 
of progress, seeing that the argument was to be 
Scriptural. By a few well-chosen sentences he 
gave a high tone to the meeting, so that it was the 
quietest that has been held in Lancaster for a long 
time; and, at the close, a vote of thanks was 
-accorded to him, which showed appreciation of the 
jud.ment which he had displayed in restraining 
excited feelings. 

A large majority of the Lords (78), among whom 
were the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin, and nine other prelates have set themselves 
in direct opposition to a still larger majority of the 
Commons, respecting the preamble of the Irish 
Church Bill, involving its very principle, which 
‘declared that no part of the surplus left, after 
‘providing for ecclesiastical interests, should be 
applied to any religious purposes. What course 
Mr. Gladstone, who has had to bear no little in- 
‘solence from some of the Lords, will think it right 
to take nnder the circumstances, our readers will 
have learnt before the Herald comes into their 
hands. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


In noticing the prospects of the (Ecumenical 
Council, the Spectator says : 


“Tf Romanism really wins by invading thus 
boldly the sphere of progress, fehich science and 
freedom have conquered painfully from the Church 
during near four centuries of conflict, the genuine 
Catholic and the genuine Protestant alike will 
regard it as a miracle,—the former in his behalf, the 
latter for hs confusion. 1f Romanism loses,—loses 
disastrously, as we all confidently expect,—by this 
attempt to strain an already cracking cord,—it is 
certain that all the hesitating Roman Catholics and 
many of the more candid of the unhesitating 
Roman Catholics will recognise their grave error 
in thus kicking against the pricks of a Providence 
far more conspicuous and sure than any grounds on 
which they can possibly base a fallible belief in 
infallibility. 1t is only the tremblers on either side 
who have anything to fear, —who haye not very 
much indeed to hope.” 


We have on several occasions given specimens of 
the kind courtesies which are exchanged between 
the two great parties in the Established Church, 
‘but we scarcely remember any that comes up to 
ithe following, which occurs in a notice in the Union 
Review of a sermon on “The ceremonies of the 
‘Church,” by one of the other school : 


“The Rey. Thomas Jackson, rector of St. Mary’s, 
‘Stoke Newington, and father of the writer, started 
a donkey-show in his neighbourhood some time 
ago. This sermon suggests that he was moved thereto 
oby the selfish but reasonable hope of winning the first 
uprize with an animal of his owa breeding” 


Two passages in the debates on the Irish Church 
Bill, last Friday night, which were loudly cheered, 
sare worth transcribing as showing the direction in 
which the current of thought is setting as regards 
‘religious establishments. Referring to the scheme 
of “concurrent endowment,” Mr. Bright said: 

' “Tam not saying that it might not be politically 
just to make some such change:as some members 

ere would wish, and as the House of Lords 
would wish; but I say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the opposition to the endowment 
of any church is growing rapidly and steadily in 
this country ; and ! beg to say that it is quite a 
mistake to argue that that opinion is only found 
among the Nonconformist body. Within the limits 


the extended endowments, and the opinion against 
endowment of the ( atholic Church, is growing 
and strengthening every day.” 


And Mr. Gladstone, defending himself and his 


Supporters from the charge of being enemies of tho 
«Church, thus concluded one of his speeches : 


the e Established Church itself the opinion against. 


*“In my deep conviction, if mischief has been 


done to the vital spirit of the Church; nay, if 
mischief has been done to the cause of establish- 
ment in these discussions, i: has been done chiefly 
by those who have described to us, in language 
which I believe to be unfounded, and all must 
admit to be exaggerated, the grievous and ener- 
vating effect, which, as they state, the establishment 
has on the faith, the zeal, and the love of the 
members of a religious communion. So that when 
we point to this or that religious community, be it 
Roman Catholic, be it Protestant Episcopalian, be 
it Wesleyan Methodist, Independent, or Presby- 
terian, in this or that country of the world, we are 
always answered by some appeal stating that these 
were voluntary societies which had not undergone 
the enfeebling and almost emasculating influence 
to which, as a religious body, the Protestant 
Church in Ireland was subject. A distinguished 
prelate, speaking of the provision of the laity for 
spiritual ministration from their own resources, 
said before the day of dissolution had come, before 
this proposition was made, ‘the lrish lay Church- 
men were less prepared for this, less informed of 
their duty, less willing to do it, than the laymen 
of any other Church or religious denomination in 
the world’ Well, if matters have reached that 
pass, it may hereafter prove that we, after all, if it 
be our duty and destiny to strip the establishment 
of its trappings, are not the worst friends of its 
inner essence. As to the professions of its incapacity 
to cope with the proud organisation of the Koman 
Church | repel them with all my heart and soul; 
and if I did not repel them I would say, for 
myself, that if such be the Church to which we 
belong, so destitute of inherent life and vigour, the 
sooner we quit it the better, and seek refuge for 
heart and mind in some other communion possessed 
of a more true vitality. Sir, | confess, for my own 
part, and I wish to state it without offence—I do 
not in the least degree resent those demonstrations 
of incredulity which I see on the countenances of 
some—but 1 cannot help placing on record against 
those demonstrations and those disheartening pre- 
dictions my solemn protest—the expression of my 
humble, yet not altogether otherwise than confident 
expectation that, although I admit there will be a 
crisis to pass through, though I admit there will be 
difficulties to encounter, and efforts to be made, 
and trials to be undergone; yet, before many years 
have rolled over our heads, the time may come 
when the members of the disestablished Church of 
Ireland may point to the day of the passing of this 
Act, and declare that that day,’and none other, was 
the day of their religious regeneration.” 


Dean Ramsey, who is Secretary to the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, writes to the Guardian to protest 
against that Church being held up in terrorem, as it 
has been in recent debates by the bishops, to prove 
the failure of the voluntary principle. “ fhe Scot- 
tish Church,” he says, “has now struggled on since 
her disestablishment upon the voluntary system, 
and, although she has had her difficulties and 
shortcomings in financial resources, still it would 
be both unfair and ungenerous to represent what 
has been done here as a failure and as a beacon for 
a warning.” It has seven bishops and 173 clergy, 
and by the voluntary principle the bishops are 
now secured an income of £00 a year, and in 
some instances with suitable episcopal residences. 
The incomes of many of the incumbents are above 
£100 a year, and half have good parsonages. They 
hope soon to make up the minimum income of the 
poorer chapels to £150 a year. Within the last 
25 years several substantial and handsome episcopal 
churches have been erected in different parts of the 
country, some of them at a cost of not less than 
£5,009, £6,000, or £7,000, Trinity College has been 
erected during that period, at a large cost; and 
since 1863 a sum of nearly £60,000 has been raised 
for episcopal and parochial endowments. ‘he 
Church Society, besides an annual income of about 
£3,000, has a capital stock of above £20,000. ‘Ihe 
Dean evidently thinks, and not without reason, 
that the voluntary principle has not worked so 
badly in Scotland. 


It is a pity that when he went to school the 
parents of the editor of the John Bull did not pay 
the extra twopence for him. ‘This is a specimen, 
out of several recent ones, of his manners : 

“The Bishop of St. David’s and Dr. Davidson are 
at the two opposite poles of the social world. ‘Ihe 
bishop sits in the House of Lords, is endowed with 
a large income, enjoys a very considerable share 
of worldly honour. ‘The Nonconformist is out in 
the cold, and has been turned out of some infinit- 
esimil’y small prof-ssorship, which he once held in 
some Dissenting college, by the cheesrmongers and 
teadeslers who probably formed its governing 
body.” 

The Month (R. C.), in a review of Dr. Pusey’s 
“Second Part of the Eirenicon,” after many charges 
against him, comes to-this conclusion : 

“Neither by this, nor by twenty more similar 
portions of an irenicon, will. Dr. Pusey really pro- 


| 


mo‘e the cause of union, as long as he avoids the 
great essential points of controversy between Rome 
and England, takes his own position for granted, 
ore expects his opponents to take it for granted 
also. 

The Evangelicals who made the Bishops their 
trust are thrown into a state of mingled wrath and 
sadness by their behaviour in regard to the “ Irish 
Church Robbery bill,” and seem half inclined to 
help in driving them from the House of Lords. In 
the Rock, for instance, we read:—“It will now 
become a question, and a most grave and solemn 
question, for the Protestant people of Eng’and to 
consider the propriety of maintaining bishops in 
the House of Lords.” And itasks, “Do our bishops 
sit there to maintain the rights of their order? If 
so, they have betrayed them. Do they sit there to 
maintain the cause of the established religion which 
they profess? ‘Ihis too they have betrayed with 
the spirit of a craven, and with a baseness that 
has no parallel in the annals of Paganism. Do 
they sit there as the guardians of the Protest- 
ant interests of a Protestant empire? ‘These 
too they have betrayed, and not only betrayed, 
but have thrown the full weight of their posi- 
tion and power into the opposing scale of 
Popery.” But the Rock has one poor source of 
consolation left. A short time since Mr. Gladstone 
was a Judas; now, the said Judas is to be found 
onthe Episcopal bench. “Let us remember that 
the traitor who betrayed our Lord was even one 
of the Twelve Apostles; and certainly we have 
lived to see a curious illustration of the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession, even in our House of Peers.” 


The Examiner had recently an excellent article, 
in which it supposed the case of an unsophisticated 
person, having studied Christianity in the New 
Testament only and for the first time, who is 
anxious to discover a system under which the 
religion of Christ is taught in accordance with the 
honest, untwisted drift and meaning of the gospel. 
Where could he find such an ideal church? If he 
went to the Church of Rome, “he would probably 
say that if Christianity was really there, it must 
be hidden under the arts of the tailor and the 
pyrotechnist.”. To such an inquirer “Roman 
Catholicism would not represent the Christianity 
of the New Testament, which gives freedom by 
releasing the mind from the impositions of all 
authority, except the authority of the enlightened 
conscience, the voice of Godin the soul.” If he 
went to the Church of England, “he could not 
blink the fact that the English system was at best 
a poor adaptation of Romanism, from which it 
sprung, with nearly all the old assumption of 
authority and pretence of infallibility, though with 
less of the sensuous splendour and pantomimic 
fee-fo-fummery of ceremonialism.” ‘I hough Christ 
is not here hustled aside by his mother and a host 
of dubious saints, yet “ manifestly the mere physic- 
al machine of the English Church overtops, if it 
does not overshadow, the tender personality 
of the Redeemer. Christianity is all very well, 
good enough, indeed, for Dissenters, but for 
the devotees of Episcopal Orthodoxy the 
Church is everything — the Church with her 
creeds, articles, and growing ritual, all floating, 
in spite of the Reformation, in a thin mist 
of tradition, which is sufficiently thick to mislead 
the simple and disgust the strong—the simple going 
often to the Roman fold for protection ; the strong 
into the unwalled, star-roofed church of the wilder- 
ness.” His inquirer, our contemporary thinks, 
would fare little better in Sco‘land, the churches of 
which are “exclusive”—where people “have the 
amplest freedom to agree, but not the slightest 
freedom to diff-r.” Were he to try Congregational- 
ism, he would find “a nearer approximation to a 
fairer, freer, and wider idea of a tru3 church,” 
“Congregationalism does not shut the Bible against 
the better understanding of the divine oracles, and 
it does not gag the mouth of the critic and tho 
inquirer with any unalterable preconception of the 
Divine mind. It is exceedingly popular ia its system 
of government, and appears to be as near an ap- 
proach, as one can conceive, to a church o/ the people, 
by the people, and for the prople.” Still, “it just falls 
short of what the poor wanderer is in search of.” 
“Jt does not mean to be exclusive ; but, in spite of 
the best intentions, itis exclusive. Jtis not content 
with simple human goodness and purity of life in 
those who wish to become members; they must 
hold certain definite opinions on afew points before 
admission can be achieved.” We need hardly say 
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that if this “ unsophisticated inquirer” were to 
extend his visit to us, he would be subjected to no 
inquisition respecting his creed, and be allowed. 
by us “the amplest freedom to differ, as well as to 
agree.” 

To Mr. Hinton’s letter, which will be found in 
another part of our paper, the Spectator makes only 
this brief reply : 

“We never doubted that the clergy of the Estab- 
lishment are both more open to charges of personal 
bigotry and to charges of personal latitudinarianism 
than the clergy of the Dissenters,—indeed, that 
follows from what we did maintain, that they are 
more personally independent of their congrega- 
tions, more personally free to follow the bent of 
their own convictions. Amongst Dissenters, men 
of power and genius can carry their congregations 
with them, and keep them loyal in times of eccle- 
siastical suspicion, but the average men are in the 
hands of their people.” 


If, by being “in the hands of the people,” he means 
that they dare not think freely on theological sub- 
jects for fear of their congregations, we venture to 
set our knowledge against his, and assert the charge 
to be unfounded. For one branch of Dissenters, at 
least, we can distinctly affirm that they are never 
so well pleased as when their ministers speak out 
fully and fearlessly the truths, whether moral or 
religious, which they have to declare. The Specta- 
tor wisely omits all reference to the primary object 
of Mr. Hinton’s letter, which was to draw attention 
to the “great, constant, pervading social injustice 
and injury which have hitherto proved themselves 
inseparable from Church Establishments.” This, 
we imagine, the Spectator found to be an accom- 
paniment of them too patent to deny. 


In regard to the sub-section dealing with politico- 
religious, questions to be submitted to the Gicu- 
menical, which is justly exciting the suspicion of 
several of the German States, the Pall Mall says: 


“One thing is positive, that this sub-section is 
under the presidency of Cardinal Reisach, than 
whom there is no more abject fanatic and devotee 
to the Civiltd Cattolica. But will the bishops 
then tamely acquiesce in what will be asked of 
them? Voices will, it is hoped, be raised 
in protest in the assembly and then these 
voices will be sure to awaken others, for liberty 
of debate cannot be withheld. No doubt liberty of 
speech is an indespensable prerogative of any 
council not a sham; but to those who reckon on 
the warrant of sacred right to secure them against 
despotic encroachments by a Holy Father, we 
would recount a little fact that happened in 
1854. There was then also a question of promul- 
gating a dogma dear to the heart of its promoters, 
and the bishops had been worked assiduously as 
now, until they were all as soft as butter. There 
was then also a so-called deliberative assembly 
professing gravely and conscientiously to discuss 
pros and cons, the conclusion being all the while 
foregone. And moreover, there was thenin Romeone 
Abbé Laborde who was innocent enough to believe 
words were meant to be taken at their sense, and 
accordingly begged to be allowed to state, not at 
all his dissent from, but merely the grounds on 
which he desired further argument in behalf of, 
the proposed dogma, Abbé Laborde received the 
following reply: He was then and there taken neck 
and crop and forcibly expelled from Rome,” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


Dr. Bushnell has some good remarks on trying to 
communicate more religion to children, and trying 
Jess to teach them about it. He says: 


“Tt appears to me that we hold this Sunday- 
school work in a very light way, such as demands 
a kind of re-institution to put it on a right footing. 
The unfortunate word ‘school’ appears to let up, a 
good deal, the pressure of Christian ideas. - Who 
teaches, in what manner, with how much or Little 
responsibility, is not so much considered, save by a 
specially conscientious few. And the work is a 
good deal secularised to the children; as if the 
making up of a good time for them were a consid- 
erable part of the plan. The jolly, no-religion 
songs, the amusing stories and droll illustrations 
that illustrate nothing, the uncaring manner of the 
memorising, school-training recitations—all these 
produce, when taken together, an atmosphere of 
general unchristliness. As it was and still is the 
manner of parents to bring up their children for a 
future conversion, so the vice creeps in here of 
teaching only for some future benefit, and letting 
everything stop short, by consent, of touching the 
main thing. Palestine is taught, the mountains 
round about Jerusalem, Jerusalem about the temple 

~and the cross, and all that is about God, but not 
God Himself. It is not expected that the children 
will know God Himself, but something about Him. 
And there is, in fact, a secret assumption that no 
such thing is possible. The true knowledge of 
God, as in friendship, is possible to adults, but not 
to children; whereas, the real fact is, that children 


are a great deal more capable of it. The boy-child, 
Samuel, could hear the call when old Eli could not. 
Children may not think the Gospel experiences as 
well, but they can have them a great deal more 
easily. Tell the child how present God is, how 
loving He is, how close by He is in all good thoughts, 
and he will take the sense a great deal better than 
the adult soul, that is gone a-doubting so far, and 
has speculated his mind half away in the false 
intellectualities miscalled reason, Ah! my friends, 
‘Of these, of such is the kingdom of heaven;’ so 
Christ says, and we make almost nothing of it. 
These children can make room for more Gospel 
than we, and take in all most precious thoughts of 
God more easily. The very highest and most 
spiritual things are a great deal closer to them than 
to us. Let us not wonder and not be offended if 
they break out in hosannas on just looking in the 
face of Jesus, when the great multitude of priests 
and apostles are dumb, along the road, as the ass 
on which he rides.” 

The Broad Churchmen in the States have started 
an organ called the Living Church, which, judging 
from the two numbers that have appeared, pro- 
mises well. Some of the ablest ministers of the 
school are among its contributors. According to 
an article in the second number, one of its main 
objects is to bring the Church into closer practical 
relations with the reformatory movements of the 
day, and make it more of a social power than it 
has hitherto been in America. 


The Chicago Tribune thinks that amongst the good 
results of the completion of the Pacific Railroad 
will be the settlement of the question of Polygamy 
in Utah, from meddling with which Congress has 
so long shrunk. It says the miners, who have up 
to the present time been kept out of the territory 
by Brigham Young’s prohibitions, will now pour in 
in such numbers as to make his prohibitions 
useless. While, doubting whether, as the Tribune 
imagines, a mining population is likely to be par- 
ticularly disgusted by Brigham Young’s “sensuality,” 
we can easily see how they may object to the un- 
fairness of giving many wives to the few, and 
leaving the many wifeless. It appears, too, that 
Young’s discontented subjects are, in considerable 
numbers, availing themselves of the railroad to 
escape from under his power. f 


A Western paper, announcing the illness of its 
editor, adds, “ All good regular paying subscribers 
are requested to mention him in their prayers; 
others need not, as the prayers of the wicked avail 
nothing.” 

Referring to the practice of suspending the serv- 
ices in many of the churches during the heat of 
summer, the Liberal Christian says :—“ The church 
is usually quite as coola place as there is in the 
city or town, and people can keep as comfortable 
there as anywhere if they will dress in a comfort- 
able way. We have very little patience with the 
religion which exists at the mercy of the ther- 
mometer, and has to ask the weather for permission 
to be. It sometimes seems as though the tempera- 
ture had become the worst enemy of the Church, 
and that the climate would finally extirpate the 
last vestige of organised Christianity. The fathers 
could go to church through heat and cold and 
snow and blast, and sit in upright and uncushioned 
pews where their feet barely touched the floor, 
without fire in the Winter or blinds to keep out the 
Summer sun, listening to sermons often an hour 
and a half in length, and prayers of half an hour, 
counting it a duty and a luxury both in one. But 
we cannot attend one of our beautiful and splendidly 
furnished churches, made attractive with every 
convenience and comfort which art can devise and 
money procure, if the mercury sinks below twenty 
or rises above eighty, or if it snows a little, or 
threatens to rain, or the wind blows a trifle too 
strong. We are not complaining of the people, but 
stating the fact that most ministers hold their con- 
gregations at the mercy of the elements, and write 
their sermons with the inspiriting knowledge that 
should Sunday happen to be a little too hot, or too 
cool, or too wet, or too dry, for their sensitive and 
finely fastidious congregations, they will have no- 
body in particular to hear them.” 

“To the account we gave a fortnight ago of the 
Seventy Thousand dollars collection at Chicago, we 
may add the following extract from a letter to the 
Liberal Christian: —“ There was a certain readiness 
in subscriptions promised conditionally, or without 
condition, by generous men; but the thing most 
precious was the way in which the congregation 
responded after that, sending up its contributions 
from ten dollars to five hundred, sending them up 


with tears and prayers, sending all they could spare 
on their own account, and then finding somehow 
that they could not be content until they had given 
for their children too, and so giving, and giving 
again, until all danger of having to sella pew, or to 
be troubled more than we ought to be by the debt, 
was lifted clean away, and we sang the Doxology 
with a glorious gladness that seemed like the joy 
unspeakable. Since then there has been a dropping 
fire, the heaviest of five hundred, and the lightest, 
though the weightiest still before God, of twenty 
dollars, from a poor woman in Scotland that Unity 
Church befriended, and who could not rest until 
she had spared this out of her poverty, and sent it 
on with her grateful love. One gift was a hundred 
and twenty acres of land. If anybody wants to buy 
a farm that must prosper, they had better buy this. 
And when all was done, there came a letter from 
great-hearted Alfred Putnam, of Brooklyn, to the 
minister, saying, ‘If you find that your debt is 
going to be more than you can manage, come right 
down here and tell us What you want, and what to 
do, and we will help to pull you through”” 


The Widow Van Cott, the celebrated Methodist 
preacher, has caused quite a sensation in New York. 
The World thus describes her appearance in the 
pulpit : 

“ The widow looked her very best. Her hair was 
fixed and frizzled in the most becoming fashion. 
Her face glowed with a modest but conscious splen- 
dour as she stood before fhe congregation in her 
rich but tasteful black dress of bombazine. She 
wore a neat black jet ornament at her throat, and 
a handsome gold chain peeped from the black belt 
around her waist. Ber large blue eyes were filled 
with aholy light, and her massive and finely formed 
head was lifted as she read the Gospel of Matthew 
with self-satisfaction and oratorical effect. Every 
word that she uttered was delivered with unction 
and telling force. There is considerable power an@ 
attraction in the manner in which the widow lifts 
her smooth white hand and nicely-rounded fingers: 
to the ceiling, and then brings them down with 
energy on the wooden shelf of the pulpit. When 
warmed to her subject her face seems lighted up 
and full of stirring animation. Her face in happy 
moments contracts and expands, and her hand- 
somely shaped body sways to and fro with the 
excitement. Her elocution is natural and florid, 
and her sentences uttered in a bass tone voice. Her 
illustrations of the Scriptures last night were re- 
markable for their force, and sharply to the point. 
in discussion. The widowis about twenty-six years 
of age, and bears her age well.” 


Che Unitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, JULY 23, 1869. 


“THE PEOPLE AND THE PULPIT,” 


TwErE is always a freshness and vigour 
in the utterances of our leading American 
Unitarians which leads us to read with 
interest what they have to say on the 
great religious topics of the time. And 
accordingly we have welcomed a recent 
number of the Boston Christian Register: 
which contained the address of the Rey. 
J. EF. W. Warez, of Baltimore, to the 
alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School, 
the American equivalent of our M. N. C. 
Our friends across the water, in place of 
having addresses from a few permanent 
Visitors in rotation, invite from year to 
year various of their leading men—some- — 
times laymen, sometimes ministers—to: 
give them. “The subject of Mr. Wary’. 
address was “'The People and the Pulpit.” 
We have often remarked on the essential. 
similarity of the religious problems which. 
are troubling our American brethren and 
those with which we have to grapple in 
this country, and among them is the 
question of the ministry. There, as here, 
the ministry, in this age of transition, holds’ 
a doubtful place. It is not a priesthood, 
yet what is it? Its worthiest repre- 
sentatives shrink from regarding it as a 
profession, yet the number of men in it 
who are mere professionals seems to make 
the higher word vocation inappropriate. 
Between the higher e of life which 
retains the old traditional regard for the 
institutions of religion, and the lowest 
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which has lost all care even for religion 
itself, Mr. Warn finds a middle element— 
the ordinary masculine mind, which he 
thinks is a “ distinctively religious mind,” 
but which is to-day “in reyolt against the 
institutions of religion,’ and his address 
is deyoted to considering what it is 
which is needed in the ministry, in 
order that it may do its true work among 
this class. 

He puts first of all a manly character, 
not merely, however, as at the back of, 
and as the foundation of, the ministerial 
character, but as distinguished from it. 
Men are tired he says of the ministerial 
character “as they are of the clerical 
garb.” The men of this generation think 
that professionalism has dispossessed and 
eaten out the man. Whatever any other 
man may wear or do or be, the minister 
should wear and do and be. 

In the second place, he thinks that 
great changes are required in regard to 
preaching. He quotes with strong relish 
F. W. Rosrrrson’s word to working- 
men: 

“Count yourselves happy that your life-calling is 
to do, and not to chatter. The talker is to my 
mind, by necessity, the smallest of human souls. 
His soul must ever dwindle, dwindle, dwindle, for 
he utters great feelings in words instead of deeds, 
and so satiates his need of utterance, the need of 
all.” 

The day for the elaborate scholarly 
sermon planned by square and rule, and 
written with laborious precision, is past. 
«The sermon for to-day must have just 
that vigour in it which study and polish 
are sure to kill.” Mr. Wann, however, is 
yery much more emphatic as to what 
preaching is not to be than as to what it 
is to be. The sermon is not to be a 
theological essay. Men do not want dis- 
cussions even of “the great questions up.” 
But, when we seek anxiously for the 
positive element in very nearly a column 
devoted to the amplification of these 
negatives, all we can find is some strong 
but vague rhetoric about men wanting 
something “that shall be helpful to the 
building up in themselves of the divine 
life.” On one point, however, though it 
is not a large one, he gives no uncertain 


-sound. The pulpit,as an article of church 


furniture, must go with all other clerical 
properties. 

“The preacher must come out from it and be 
separate from the unclean thing. Why has it not 
jong ago utterly killed both the truthandus? The 
enemy must have devised it with that hope. To it 
more than all else we owe tone and drone. Fancy 
a lawyer pleading for the life of a client cooped up 
in such a thing; fancy a politician trying to carry 
his party, the orator or lecturer to hold an assembly, 
standing behind a pulpit. It were death to them. 
Fancy Paul preaching at Athens, or Christ at Jeru- 
salem, behind this clerical barricade. It is all the 
difference between the dungeon and liberty. The 
sermon must be got upon the platform, and in that 
one word, perhaps, you have best my idea of what 
it must become—absolutely, unequivocally popular 
—a word of life untrammelled, that shall go bound- 
ing and crashing as the words of the orator do.” 

Mr. Warv’s last point is that while the 
minister is to be less and less a talker, he 
must be more and more a worker, and not 
only a worker himself but the cause of 
work in others. He expresses a hope 
that sometime the “theological school 
may have a professorship of work—that 
young men may graduate with some ex- 
ecutive faculty, and be prepared to help 
their people to go at something.” It is 
only fair to add that Mr. Wanz strongly 
deprecates the idea that he would lower 
the standard of ministerial education : 

_ “Life, which has taught me to despise much to 


which men limit the idea and province of education, 
has taught me that no man can be too thoroughly 
equipped for the stress and emergency of this 
calling. I believe in scholarship, and that we have 
not enough of it. I took with me into the world 
the Cambridge idea. of our intellectual superiority» 
to find my mistake. If we had it once we have not 
got it now. Our superiority is not in intellectual 
things, but in the liberty of inquiry—I cannot quite 
say the liberty of opinion. No scholar myself, and 
working another vein, I more and more feel that 
we need scholars and culture in our ranks; but I 
believe, as never before, that everything scholarly, 
except as it illustrates some great truth of life, is 
worse than lost in the pulpit. Much that well may 
interest the minister should never go there. Culture 
we cannot away with; but in the pulpit it must be 
culture subsidiary to the inmost want of the hearer. 
Culture that emasculates or overlays a truth is the 
Gospel’s foe.” 

There is much in all this that is inter- 
esting and suggestive, and so far as Mr. 
Wane deals with the positive side of his 
subject no one will find much to differ 
from. The great want of the age in the 
ministry is, as he says, men, but whether 
the real manly character is incompatible 
with the ministerial character is a much 
more difficult question, and one on which 
we cannot quite agree with him. We are 
inclined to think that altogether too much 
importance is ascribed in America, as by 
many people here, to the supposed hind- 
rances to religious influence of the various 
conventionalities which have become asso- 
ciated with ministerial life and speech. 
This week, however, we have desired to 
give the pith of Mr. Warn’s thought— 
next week we will give our own fuller 
comments, 


UPPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL, 
MANCHESTER. 
AT a meeting of the congregation, held in the 
chapel, on Sunday, July 18th, 1869, the Rev. W. H. 
Herford, B.A., in the chair, the following resolution 
was passed unanimously : 

“That the congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
meeting for worship in Upper Brook-street Chapel, 
Manchester, desire to present to Miss Tayler the assurance 
of their most heartfelt sympathy in her late bereave- 
ment; while they deplore the death of the late Rev. J. 
J. Tayler, B.A.,so long the pastor of their church, and 
the beloved friend of many of them, as an irreparable 
loss, not only to themselves personally, but to the whole 
denomination, and to the cause of pure religion and 
enlightened theology in this country.” 

The following resolution was also passed unan- 
imously : 

“That we, the congregation of Protestant Dissenters 
assembling in Upper Brook-street Chapel, desire to con- 
vey to Henry Bowman, Esq., and the rest of the family 
of the late Eddowes Bowman, Esq., M.A., the expression 
of our sincere sympathy in their loss; and at the same 
time to acknowledge the debt of gratitude which we owe 
to him for having, during 14 years, conducted the affairs 
of the congregation as its Chapel-warden with such 
unwearied zeal and fidelity, and with such unfailing 
generosity and kindness. 

“And they would also gratefully record their very 
high appreciation of the further proof of his great sym- 
pathy and kindness by his munificent legacy of one 
thousand pounds, free of duty, ‘to be applied for the 
benefit of the congregation or minister of the said chapel 
in such manner as the Trustees for the time being of such 
chapel may deem expedient, and for which legacy or 
sum the receipt of such treasurer for the time being shall 
be a sufficient discharge.’ ” 


A CHANCELLOR ON ESTABLISHMENTS. 


In his diary Mr. Crabb Robinson says, Dr. Rees, 
“Encyclopedic Rees,” told this story with great 
glee :—“In 1788, when Beaufoy made his famous 
attempt to obtain the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Act, a deputation waited on the Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow, to obtain his support. The depu- 
ties were Drs. Kippis, Palmer (of Hackney), and 
Rees. The Chancellor heard them very civilly, 
and then said, ‘Gentlemen, I’m against you, by 
G——. I am for the Established Church, d—mme! 
Not that Ihave any more regard for the Established 
Church than for any other Church, but because it 
is established ; and if you get your d——d religion 
established I'll be for that too?” 


THE LATHE REY. JOHN JAMES TAYLER. 


Tue following communication has been received 

by the Secretary of the British and Foreign Unit- 

arian Association, expressing the sentiments of our 

Hungarian brethren on receiving the tidings of the 

death of Mr. Tayler :— 

“From the High Consistory of the Hungarian 
Unitarians, held at Klausenburg, on the 28th 
June, 1869. To the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, 178, Strand, 
Lendon. 

“Dear Christian Brethren,—The High Consistory 
of the Hungarian Unitarians, assembled to-day at 
Klausenburg, took knowledge with the deepest 
sorrow of the death of our dear brother the Rev. 
J. J. Tayler, Principal of Manchester New College, 
on the 28th of May. You, with whom he spent his 


f useful and active life, will most nearly feel the 


great loss caused by this death. But we, too, most 
deeply share in this feeling, for we learned fully to 
appreciate, during the few days he passed in our 
company last year, on the occasion of our tercen- 
tenary festival, the beneficial influence of his high 
mental faculties and his truly Christian heart. We 
cherish with reverent piety the memory of the 
venerable man who, following the love of his ever 
youthful heart, undertook, like the apostles of old, 
so far a journey to see us, a congregation of God, 
removed from you by great distance, but united 
with you in Jesus Christ. We assure you this visit 
will always be memorable among the Hungarian 
Unitarians, and its effects extend to distant times. 
Accept the most sincere expression of our deepest 
sorrow, and of our truly Christian sympathy, and 
we pray you to communicate it to Miss Tayler, the 
only daughter of the decgased. — Yours most 
respectfully, “Your BRETHREN IN THE LorD.” 
This document was signed by all the members 


of the Consistory. 


THE CHURCH IN JAMAIOA. 


an Sos 


In a letter to the Pall Malt Gazette, Mr. Roundell, 
who was a candidate for the representation of 
Clitheroe ‘at the last election, makes some state~ 
ments regarding the Church question in Jamaica, 
which, from his having been Secretary to the 
Jamaica Commission, are entitled to special atten- 
tion. As our readers have been made aware, the 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements come to an end 
next’December, and under an Act passed by the 
late Government, the Consolidated Fund is relieved 
from all ecclesiastical charges in the West Indies, 
subject to existing life interests. “Thus,” as Mr. 
Roundell observes, “the Church in Jamaica was 
virtually disestablished and disendowed by the 
very same Ministers who clamour against a similar 
measure in Ireland as an act of spoliation and 
sacrilege.” 

In order to determine whether the Established 
Church fulfils its functions, or whether the volun- 
tary system would be preferable, he sets before us 
these facts : 

“Taking the year 1865, and speaking in round 
numbers, out of a population of about 450,000 
some 13,500 only were whites, the rest being blacks 
or half-castes. The whites represent the dominant 
European settlers, the official and proprietary class. 
The members of the Church of England are not 
more than 1 in 11 of the population. Of Noncon- 
formists, the Baptists alone had as many places of 
worship as the Church of England; the Wesleyans 
nearly as many. The Established Church main- 
tains upon its staff a coadjutor bishop (the bishop 
of the diocese having been for many years resident 
in England), three archdeacons, and a considerable 
number of rectors and stipendiary and island 
curates. For the maintenance of this staff a sum 
of upwards of £37,000 a year was required, of 
which £7,100 a year was paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, the rest coming out of the island 
exchequer. The sum payable for this purpose out 
of the colonial exchequer was one-eleventh of the 
total expenditure of the island. Reducing these 
figures to their English equivalents, it would be the 
same as if the public ecclesiastical expenditure of 
the United Kingdom amounted,,in part, to some six 
millions a year; which, being capitalised, would 
represent a sum of 150,000,C00 of money.” 

Admitting that the white population is a neces- 
sary element in the civilisation of the negro, Mr. 
Roundell points out that the Established Church 
does not bring the two classes together. The 
clergy, with some exceptions, do not visit the 
people; “the white man represents to the negro 
the idea of mastership; his Church represents a 
department of the Government; and his form of 
religion is alien to the negro temperament.” 

1 appears to Mr. Roundell that, at emancipation, 
we rehAs two great mistakes, We did not provide 
for education, nor for the training of a native 
ministry. “Hence religion, being unaccompanied 
by education, and being taught by ministers of 
another race, laid no hold upon the negro, His 
religious impressions were as letters traced on the 
sand.” 

“ Equally great,” Mr. Roundell thinks, “ was the 
mistake of expecting the sober ritual, the full-blown 
paraphernalia of the English Establishment, to be 
suited to the needs of a negro colony. It must be 
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remembered that we have to do with a race which 


time out of mind has been embruted by slavery. 
It is a Southern race, eminently mercurial, impul- 
sive, demonstrative. It is, moreover, a race given 
to revivals and religious orgies. . . . . . For 
meeting the spiritual needs of such a people a 
voluntary Church would seem to be best fitted. 


On the other hand, a voluntary Church under such | 


circumstances, placed in juxtaposition with an 
Establishment, is at a disadvantage. If the Baptist 
clergy (the most political of the denominations) of 
Jamaica have exposed themselves to the charge of 
aggressiveness and bitterness, it is not too much to 
say that this is distinctly attributable t» the 
ascendancy, the legal superiority, of the official 
Church. 4nd this note of ascendancy of itself dis- 
poses of any claim of the Established Church to be 
an instrument of civilisation, a medium of concilia- 
tion between whites and blacks. No Englishman, 
who has not had personal experience, in a country 
where ascendancy prevails, of what ascendancy 
means, can form an adequate idea of its funda- 
mental wickedness —how it stifles justice and saps 
the very foundations of social order and progress.” 

From these considerations Mr. Roundell deduces 
the following propositions : 

“ That the dedication of the eleventh part of the 
total taxation of the colony to the religious services 
of one-eleventh (and that the wealthiest) part of the 
population, is a flagrant injustice. 

“hat a costly Church Establishment is out of 
harmony with a poverty-stricken colony. 

“hat highly-paid bishops, archdeacons, and 
rectors are too good, and (as not being fitted) not 
good enough, for the work which they have to do 
in Jamaica, 

“hat the ideal Church organisation for a colony 
circumstanced like Jamaica is a staff of native 
ministers and teachers superintended by a few 
European superiors, 

“That public money (of the colony) will be best 
bestowed upon education, including, if need be, aid 
towards the training of ministers of religion. 

“That, consequently, the Church in Jamaica 
should, with due regard to vested interests, be 
disestablished and disendowed; and that the 
Legislative Council should concurrently make 
effective provision for popular education.” 


VOLUNTARYISM AND STATE 
CHURCHISM. 


Tue comparison made by the Spectator, which we 
voferred to a fortnight ago, between the results of 
Voluntary and Established Churches, has called 
forth the following excellent letter from Mr. James 
Hinton : 

“Tam unable to see that liberality of religious 
sentiment has the connection you ascribe to it with 
Establishment, because I perceive two facts—first, 
that among ministers of unestablished churches 
there are to be found men whose liberality and 
width of view is unsurpassed. I need not in your 
columns give instances of this. And secondly, that 
in the ranks of the English Establishment are to be 
found perhaps the exiremest specimens of the op- 
posite of these qualities that the world has ever 
seen—certainly the extremest at present existinz 
in England. 1 think no one who has mixed largely 
with both Churchmen and Dissenters could fail to 
admit that no Dissenting bigotry and narrowness 
equals that which is to be found—exceptionally 
doubtless --in the ranks of the clergy. 

“What is perhaps true, on the other hand, is 
that the prevai/iny tone in the Establishment is 
more liberal than that of Lissent. 1 do not at any 
rate wish to controvert this opinion; if it be not 
true af present one would be glad to see it, by a 
movement in the right direction, become so. But 
I think that the question of Establishment or nen- 
Establishment is indifferent in the matter, and that 
it finds ample explanation in other circumstances, 
such as the fact that the most influential members 
of the Church are drawn from a more cultured 
class than the corresponding portion of the Dissent- 
ing bodies. If the intolerant Dissenters were 
‘established’ they would —if facts are to guide us — 
be certainly no less intolerant. Surely no one 
believes that the liberal (hurchmen would be made, 
by disestablishment, illiberal. . 

“Though I recognise certain superficial reasons 
for expecting that voluntaryism would induce a 
pandering to vulgar passions, I believe that the 
truth lies in the opposite direction ; that the result 
we see in the English Church is not an accidental 
but a natural one; that an Establishment tends 
almost, if not quite inevitably, to foster an intoler- 
ant class within its ranks—a class whose bitter 
feelings would be rendered only more intense by 
any enlargement of the basis of the Church—in 
short, that disestablishmen: is the only remedy for 
intolerance. 1 should not, however, have taken 
up my pen merely to urge this view, the more 
since it is one which could hardly fail to present 
itself, sooner or later, to any persons who candidly 
studied the question. but | should be glad if | 
could-bring home to the feelings of your readers 
what seems to me one of the chief, although most 
overlooked, elements in the discussion—the great, 
constant, pervading, soci«/ injustice and injury 
which have hitherto proved themselves inseparable 
from Church Establishments. ‘To my mind, this 


evil alone, if there were no others, outweighs all 
the advantages the Spectutor ever claimed on their 
behalf; for surely it is a vast evil that society 
should be riven, as it is in England, through all its 
length and breadth by a line of demarcation based 
on no moral, educational, or personal qualities, but 
on a question of ecclesiastical preference, due 
most frequently, on both sides alike, to accident. 
It is a serious evil that the lives of earnest and cul- 
tivated men, in no respect below those who prac- 
tically treat them with despite, should be made 
hard and rendered comparatively fruitless, because 
they conscientiously, or from accident of birth, are 
attached to a certain way of worshipping God. But 
| believe that no one who has not lived among 
Dissenters, knows to how great an extent, nay, 
how universally, except in parts of London, such 
wrong is inflicted, how mischievous it is, how 
deeply it is felt. By artifical advantages (wholly 
unconnected with religion) the Establishment 
naturally draws within its pale all who have not 
strong motives to remain without; it attracts es- 
pecially the cultured; and hitherto its members 
(not of course without exceptions) have treated 
practically with scorn and with exclusion those 
who belong to other religious bodies—with a scorn 
and exclusion so intense as often to be unconscious, 
In some circles in London, it is true, the evil 
scarcely exists; it is because I do not personally 
feel it that I have felt it my duty to speak; for I 
hold that my fellow-Dissenters have in this respect 
a great and legitimate grievance. If they say little 
about it, that is because they are unwilling to de- 
grade a great question of religious principle by the 
admixture of personal feelings. but they feel it; 
and they ought to feel it, because it cuts them off 
so largely from that which (and they are not igno- 
rant of it) is one of their chief needs; opportunities 
of refinement and cultivation. I believe the remedy 
to be in religious equality, which | therefore desire 
on their behalf; but 1 desire it much more on 
behalf of the Church itself, which if it inflicts evils 
unwillingly, through its false position, suffers from 
the same cause many greater ones.” 


MAHOMEDAN REVOLT IN CHINA. 


THe New York Tribune gives some intellig nce of a 
movement in the interior of China, which in con- 
junction with the increased vehemence of Mahom- 


edanism of late in many parts of the East, is not 
without significance : 


Soon after the suppression of the Taiping rebel- 
lion, the first accounts were received of insur- 
rectionary movements among the Mahomedan 
subjects of the Empire. ‘lhe Mahomedans referred 
to were not the lurks in Western | oorkistan, who, 
favoured by the wide Mongolian steppes, have 
always been turbulent, and involved in wars among 
themselves and against the neighbouring countries 
of Khokand and Kokhara. ‘ihe difficulties of 
these Mahomedans, with the troops kept by the 
Chinese Governments in their country, have 
thus far not been of a serious nature. ‘Ihe rebels 
who have of late given so much trouble live 
in China Proper, partly in the province of Kan-su, 
which to the north borders upon the Amoor, and 
partly in Yun-nan, a province adjoining Burmah 
the Wahomedans of both these provinces are the 
descendants of soldiers belonging to the vast crowds 
which under Vahomet of Ghasni, under the Ghori- 
sultans of Hindostan, and under Djengis K! an, 
overtlooded lersia, India, and parts of China. 
Chinese historians say, in particular, of the 
Mahometans of Yun-nan, that they are the 
descendants of an auxiliary corps, which was 
obtained in the tenth century from a neigh- 
bouring prince, for the suppression of a rebellion 
in the north-west, and which, after the close of 
the war, received grants of land in Yun-nan. hey 
were until the outbreak of the present distur- 
bances, regarded by the Chinese as a peaceful and 
industrious people. About ten years ago, the 
oppressions which the Mahomedans in Yun-nan 
suffered from the Chinese Mandarins led, for the 
first time, to acts of hostility. The Mahomedans, 
though at first compelled to seek refuge in the 
forests and mountains of Kurmah, soon received 
reinforcements from the warlike people of Northern 
Hurmah, Having possessed themselves of several 
strong places, they perfected their organ- 
izations and placed a King at their head. 
the efforts of the Chinese to restore the 
imperial authority have been unsuccessful ; 
their armies have been several times defeated, and 
the last ones that have been sent against the rebels 
are reported not to have even crossed the frontier 
of Yun-nan. The rebels divided their territory 
into four districts, and their King, who assumed 
the name of Soliman (his Chinese name being 
Tawintsen) has chosen the yellow colour for his 
garments, as a symbol of his independence. In 1866, 
ambassadors were sent to Soliman, offering to him 
the undisturbed possession of the territory which 
was then held by him, in case he would pledge 
himself to cease his inroads into adjoining districts, 
especially into the Province of su-tchuen. ‘Ihe 
promise was not given, and the state of war be- 
tween Soliman and the Chinese Government still 
continues. Soliman is making great efforts to 
revive the commerce between his territory and the 
Surmans, and thus to consolidate his new state. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
1b 
WrrttnG of a high-spirited Spanish lady, a good 
Catholic, who, in 1810, left her own coun‘ry, on 
account of the presence of the French, and came 
to England, Mr. Robinson says: 


“The only occasion on which she showed any 
bigoted or ungenerous feeling was on my showing 
her at the lower of London the axe with which 
Anne Boleyn was beheaded. ‘Ah! que j’adore cet 
instrument!’ she exclaimed. On my remonstrat- 
ing with her, she told me she had been brought 
up to consider Anne Boleyn as one possessed by & 
devil; that naughty children were frightened by 
the threat of being sent to her; and that she was 
held to be the great cause of the Keformation, ag 
the seducer of the King, &c., &c. No wonder that 
Romanists should so think, when Protestants hayo 
extensively circulated that very foolish line ascribed 
to Gray— 

‘When Gospel truth first beam’d from Anna’s eyes.’ ” 


The following passage from a letter of Coleridge’s 
to H. C. R., in 1811, is worth transcribing: 


“ Virtue itself, though joined with outward com- 
petence, cannot give that happiness which contents 
the human heart, without love; but dove is impos- 
sible without virtue,—love, true human love,—i., 
two hearts, like two correspondent concave mirrors 
having a common focus, while each reflects and 
magnifies the other, and in the other itself is an 
endless reduplication by sweet thoughts and sym- 
pathies.” 

An entry, under May 26th, 1812, illustrates the 
folly of punishing for opinion. The individual 
referred to, who underwent not less than eight 
prosecutions by Gévernment for his publications, 
and for one of them suffered eighteen months’ 
imprisonment, must not be confounded with David 
Eaton, a bookseller, and the friend of 1heophilus 
Lindsey : 

“ Walked to the Old Bailey to see D. I. Eaton in 
the pillory. As 1 expected, his punishment of 
shame was his glory. ‘lhe mob was not numerous; 
but decidedly friendly to him. His having pub- 
lished Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ was not an intelli- 
gible offence to them. J heard such exclamations 
as the following : ‘ Pillory a man for publishing a 
book —shame !’-——‘I wish old Sir Wicary [sir Vicar 
Gibbs, Attorney-general] was there, my p 
should not be empty.’—‘ Religious liberty !’— 
‘Liberty of conscience!’ Some avowed their wil- 
lingness to stand in the pillory for a dollar. ‘This 
a punishment? ‘his is no disgrace!’ As his 
position changed, and fresh partisans were’blessed 
by a sight of his round grinning face, shouts of 
‘bravo!’ arose from a new quarter. His trial 
was sold on the spot. ‘Ihe whole affair was an 
additional proof of the folly of the Ministers, who 
ought to have known that such an exhibition 
would be a triumph to the cause they meant to 
render infamous.” en 


August 12th, 1812.—“ Coleridge said of Job, this 
incomparable poem has been most absurdly inter~ 
preted. Far from being the most patient of men, 
Job was the most impatient. And he was rewarded. 
for his impatience. His integrity and sincerity 
had their recompense because he was superior to 
the hypocrisy of his friends.” 1 


OT 
On October 22nd, of the same year, Mr. Robinson 
heard W. Huntington preach, the one who put 8.8. 
after his name. ‘lhe reason he gave for the adop- 
tion of these mysterious letters was, “M.A. is out 
of my reach for want of learning, D.D. I cannot 
attain for want of cash, but S.S, lL adopt, by which 
I mean Sinner Saved.” He commenced ‘his pwn! 
epitaph thus: “Here lies the coal-heaver beloved! 
of God, but abhorred of men.” H. C. R. says res= 
pecting him : row h 
“ He has an admirable exterior; his voice is clear: 
and melodious; his manner singularly easy, and. 
even graceful. ‘lhere was no violence, no jaa: 
yet there was no want of earnestness or strength. 
His language was very figurative, the pres ies 
taken from the ordinary business of life, and’ 
especially from the army and navy. He is very. 
colloquial, and has a wonderful biblical pars Ao 
indeed, he is said to know the whole Bible by 
heart. I noticed that, though he was frequent in 
his citations, and always added chapter and verse,” 
he never opened the little book he had in his hand, 
He is said to resemble Robert Robinson of Cam- 
bridge. ‘lhere was nothing shrewd or original in 
the sermon to-day, but there was hardly any im= 
propriety. I detected but a single one: Huntington 
said, ‘ lake my word for it, my friends, they who 
act in this way will not be beloved by God, or by 
anybody else?” it WATE 


1812. Dec, 20th, Sunday.—* A large family party 
at the Bischofi’s, of which not the least agreeable 
circumstance was, that there was a family religious 
service. ‘Ihere is something most interesting and 
amiable in family devotional exercise, when, as 
this instance, there is nothing austere or ost 
tatious. Indeed everything almost that is done by 
a family, as such, is good. Keligion assumes'a for- —— 
bidding aspect only when it is mingled with impure — 
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feelings, as party animosity, malignant intolerance, | philologers and mythologists of the conjectural- 


and contempt.” 


The fcllowing entries respecting Mr. Justice Tal 
fourd are interesting : 

1813. bs uary 23rd.—“ This day a Mr. Talfourd 
called with a letter from Mr. Kutt [the editor of Dr. 
Priestley’s works]. He is going to study the law, 
and wants information from me concerning eco- 
nomical arrangements; he has been for some time 
Dr. Valpy’s head boy, and wishes for a few years, 
to occupy himself by giving instruction or other- 
wise, so as to be no incumbrance to his father, who 
has a large family. He is a very promising young 
man indeed, has great powers of conversation and 
public speaking, not without the faults of his age, 
but with so much apparent vigour of mind, that I 
am greatly mistaken if he do not become a distin- 
guished man.” 

February 24th.—“ Attended a conference in the 
vestry of the Gravel Pit Meeting, Mr. Aspland pre- 
siding. The subject was ‘Infant Baptism.’ Young 
Talfourd spoke, but in too oratorical a tone. We 
walked from Hackney together; his youthful ani- 
mation and eagerness excited my envy.” 


Mr. Robinson afterwards procured employment 
for him as a law reporter for the Times, and he was 
thus enabled to marry Mr, Rutt’s eldest daughter, 
to whom he had been for some time attached. He 
became intimate with Lamb, who introduced him 
to Wordsworth in these words: “ Mr. Wordsworth, 
I introduce you to Mr. Talfourd, my on/y admirer.” 
In after life, as is well known, he became his 
executor and biographer. 


1814. Decembr 27th. — “Amused myself by 
reading Middleton’s ‘Letter from Rome.’ His 
proof that a great many of the rites and ceremonies 
of the Komish Church are derived from the Pagan 
religion is very complete and satisfactory. And he 
urges his arguments against the abuses of the 
Roman Church with no feelings unfavourable to 
Christi-nity. That the earliest Christians volun- 
tarily assimilated the new faith and its rites to the 
ancient superstition, in order to win souls,and with 
that accommodating spirit which +t. Paul seems to 
haye sanctioned, cannot be doubted. It admits of 
a doubt how far such a practice is so entirely bad 
as rigid believers now assert. Certainly these 
peculiarities are not the most mischievous excres- 
cences which have gradually formed themselves on 
the surface of the noble and sublimely simple 
system of Jesus Christ. ‘The worst of these 
adscititious appendages may be looked upon as 
bad poetry; but the ineradicable and intolerable 
vice of Komanism is the infallibility of the Church, 
and the consequent intolerance of its priests, It is 
a religion of slavery.” 


THE VEDAS. 


Wr now and then hear some of our younger 
theologians making off-hand references to the Veds 
and the Shasters in a way which convinces us that 
they have no knowledge whatever of their real 
contents. Mr. Max Miller has just published a 
translation of the “ Rig-Veda-Sanhita,” the Sacred 
Hymns of the Brahmans; and a writer in the 
Pall Milt Gazette, who shows how uncertain the 
date of their composition is, makes some remarks 
upon them which may be instructive to those 
whom we have referred to, and not uninteresting 
to others. 

These hymns, unless we much mistake, will be 
judged as a learned German judged the Soma, or 
sacred liquor of the brahmans. “It is,” says Dr. 
Haug, “a very nasty drink: I tasted it several 
times, but it was impossible for me to swallow 
more than some teaspoonfuls.” For, as Southey 
has observed, of all religions that of India is the 
most monstrous in its fables, the most hideous in 
its mythological persons and ideas. Neither the 
Semitic nor ‘uranian spiritual fancy has matched 
the folly and filth of Rama’s invasion of the )ekkan 
at the head of an army of apes; of Vishnu’s incar- 
nations, as a fish, a tortoise, a lion, or a boar; of 
Krishnw’s flirtations with the 16,000 milkmaids in 
the wilderness; of the fall of the linga of iva 
from * eaven, when lKrahma suborned a cow and 
a tree to swear that he had seen its utter end. 
But idiocy and indecency have their degrees, he 
faith of the | uranas and the Code of Menu is not 
the faith of the ancient scriptures of India, ‘lhe 
Ve ‘as are, it is true, brimful of gibberish, pedantry, 
and pollu ion; but they contain traces of a better 
order of things. Jf their chronology were a little 
more certain, we wight say that they flatly contra- 
dict \'. Com e’s doc.rine (already amply disproved 
in other ways), that human faith begins with many 
gods and ends wi-h o1 e or none. 

‘The Sastras of the indus are arranged in eight- 
een books, which form an encyclopsedia of know- 
ledge religious and profane. Of these books eight 
are Vedas, of which again four are the inner or 
's2>cific vedas, “hen luropean scholars say “the 
Veda,” they speak kat é£oxnv, of the first, or 

r Veda, which is said to be the most ancient. 'ts 
g°e.ter aga and authenticity is a hobby with 


emotional school, who squeeze from parts of the 
Kkig Veda evidence in support of those peculiar 
doctrines of theirs which the other Vedas refute. 
the Vedas, as a whole, may be described as 
prayers, litanies, invocations, hymns, liturgical 
rules, religious precepts, moral laws, philosophical 
reflections, myths, fables, metamorphoses, stories 
monotheistic, idolatrous, magical, and human, 
cosmologies, lists of gods, scraps of popular poetry, 
amorous dialogues, parodies, and last, not least, 
obscene phallic details, Each Veda is tradition- 
ally divided into—(1) the Jfuntras, or prayers, 
which form the so-called Sanhita; (2) the 
Brahmana, or ritualistic ceremonial part; (3) the 
Upanishad, or philosophical part. In regard to 
their use, we may roughly state that the Rig Veda 
is the Bible, the other Vedas being prayer-books, 
hymn-books, Talmuds, Targums, in which the 
religious chapters are diluted, as it were, with the 
words or opinions of the Chaucers, Hookers, Kants, 
Cuviers, Comtes, Voltaires, Louvets, Swinburnes, of 
ancient Hindustan. The language of these works 
is so grammatically and lexicologically hard, their 
style is so obscure and spasmodic, that they have 
from the earliest times puzzled the deepest Pundits, 
having, indeed, never been thoroughly understood 
except by the modern Germans. According to 
orthodox Hindu doctrine, the three chief Vedas 
have existed from eternity. Jn the Institutes of 
Menu their essential evolution is «s follows :—! he 
Divine Being deposited himself in an egg, where 
he lay 1,555,200,000,000 years, after which he 
hatched himself in the form of Brahma. His 
next step was to “ milk out ” the three chief Vedas, 
Rich, Yajush, and Samad, from fire, air, and the 
sun. ‘Jradition adds that the genesis of these 
books was now complete, but that they afterwards 
were carried by a devil to the bottom of the sea, 
whence they were hauled up by Vishnu, being 
afterwards, as it seems, rearranged by one Vyasa. 
‘lhis operation occurred some hundreds or thou- 
sands of years before the birth of Christ. In the 
age of Mahomet, however, the Vedas appear as 
objective realities, although even this knowledge 
comes from the obscure testimony of a Chinese 
pilgrim. ‘Ihe Vedas are written on palm leaves, 
held together by strings, no copy being more than 
400 or 500 years old. Unlike the Pentateuch and 
the Eddas, they seem to have suffered wholesale 
textual alterations, the Sama Veda, in particular, 
being said to have existed in a thoussnd different 
editions, each of which was adopted by a separate 
religious school. Nevertheless, it is probable that 
the Vedas now known are the Vedas of ancient 
Hindu belief. 


POPULAR HISTORICAL ERRORS. 


Very inaccurate impressions of historic events 
sometimes obtain wide-spread and permanent diffu- 
sion through the medium of authors, whose works 
are written ina lively and pleasing style, whilst 
deficient in faithful impartiality or scholar-like 
research, For example, the fair fame of William 
Tenn, the illustrious founder of Pennsylvania, was 
grossly maligned in Lord Macaulay’s “ History ” by 
charges which are still believed to be true by many 
persons, in spite of their complete refutation by 
Hepworth Dixon, Mr. Paget, Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster, and other able writers. More recently, 
Mr. Kinglake’s work on the Crimean War has been 
the means of widely diffusing a curious misrepre- 
sentation of the London Peace Society. That work 
conveyed an impression that the Emperor Nicholas 
declared war with !urkey and the Western Powers, 
in consequence of a deputation from the Peace 
Society leading him to in’er that England would 


not fight in defence of the Ottoman Empire. The 
idea thus conveyed is more than a common mis. 
take; it is an egregious blunder. The Deputation 
in question (with which, by the way, the Peace 
Socie y had nothing to do, inasmuch as it was 
a Deputation of the Society of Friends, acting 
as a religious body), waited on the Kmperor on 
February 10th, 1854; but, as Mr. Kinglake says, 
in his history, three manths previously, “on the 
23rd of October, 1853, the Sultan was placed in 
a state of war with the Emperor of Russia ;” 
and more than two months before the Friends’ 
Deputation arrived at *&t..letersburgh, active 
hostilities occurred by the destruction of the 
turkish fleet at Sinope, November 30th, 1853. 
Hence the Deputation could not possibly have 
occasioned warfare with Turkey. Neither did it 
lead liussia to declare war against Fngland; for 
the latter country took the initiative. | he kritish 
Government declared war on March 28th, 1854, and 
the 'mperor Nicholas, in return, reluctantly issued 
his declaration a fortnight later, on April llth. So 


much for the historic foundation of this strange, 


populir delusion, which many superficial readers 
sill entertain, a NOE 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
TRUST IN GOD, AND LABOUR, 


Trust in God, and labour; strew thy path with 
flowers, 

Roses fresh and fragrant, plucked from sweetest 
bowers ; 

These shall soften sorrow, and shall bring relief 

Yo the wan and way-worn sufferer, burdened with 
his grief, 

Trust in God, and labour ; if a work appear, 

Earnestly essay it,— tremble not, nor fear ; 

To the honest worker, to the trusting one, 

Everything in faith attempted shall be surely done. 

po God, and labour ; saddened hearts shall 

ess 

E’en thy faint endeavour for their happiness : 

Wouldst thou still be idle, with a field so wide, 

1p aae for truth are weeping, dying at thy 
side 

Trust in God, and labour ; what hast thou to fear 

With a Friend so mighty, and a cause so dear? 

Gird thy sword about thee, boldly meet the foe, 

shrink not in the holy conflict thou must undergo. 


Trust in God, and labour ; harvest-time is near, 

When with sheaves abundant or few thou shalt 
appear ; 

Rightly use the seed-time, do thy duty now, 

And thou shalt meet a welcome, with laurels on 
thy brow, 


Trust in God, and labour with a willing hand ; 
Though a host oppose thee, firm, undaunted stand; 
Then how sweet at evening, when the toil is o’er, 
A day well-spent to think on, if thou spend no more, 


Trust in God, and labour ; bless thy fellow-men ; 
‘They have erred and fallen,— win them back again! 
There’s not a task or trial to do or bear is given, 
But if thou wisely use it shall bring thee nearer 


~~ Heaven. Dagny ‘TERRY. 
Ra WR eee oon 


THE AMBITIOUS POND. 

THERE was once a pond, a pretty, clear, delightful 
thing, with overshadowing trees and placid refiec- 
tions from the blue sky, freckled by snowy clouds. 

lt was a small pond, but it had a deep, rich 
heart, and did its little mill service excellently well, 
never dreaming of anything except contentment, 
unless a cat’s-paw of a breeze ruffled its surface for 
a moment, and broke and distorted the sweet 
images with which it was habitually filled. 

Une day a great wild goose came, flapping its 
wings across the country. When it reached the 
pond, it poised itself upon its wide pinions, making 
quite a dark shadow among the network of willow- 
boughs and flowering banks that used the pond for 
their mirror, 

“Never mind,” said the wild goose, “if I dodarken 
you with reflections deeper than any you have 
heretofore indulged in; | bear a message for you 
from the great lakes, your older sisters, ‘Ihey are 
engaged in the earnest work of life. Ships and 
steamers’ sail over their bosoms, and the commerce 
of the world could not be carried on without their 
aid. ‘Ihey wish to know why you do not strive to 
broaden out into something larger than a mere 
pond, that spends its days in turning a mill-wheel 
and nourishing the small weeds and grasses that 
grow upon its border,” 

Mr. Wild Goose, having delivered his message, 
swept away across the land, and left our little pond 
in a very ruffled and agitated state. 

Yo tell the truth, she was a good deal flattered 
by the notice of those mighty sisters of hers, the 
great lakes. ‘I heir condescension threw her into a 
flutter. J rees, flowers and sailing clouds had never 
brought such ideas to her placid mind as Mr. wild 
Goose had dropped into it; and she began to feel 
ashamed of her former contentment. 

Se she formed an image, in her little pondish 
way, of vast, tumultuous bodies of water, with 
crowded harbours and multitudes of ships. ‘The 
more she thought of it, the more evident it seemed 
that she, too, ought to expand into a large lake, 
and all that seemed necessary was to overflow her 
borders and stretch out upon the peaceful fields 
around her. 

‘1o be sure she would have to sacrifice her old 
friends and companions, the humble weeds and 
grasses; but such thoughts could not check the 
ambitious pond any more than they can check 
ambitious men and women. 

So, in the night, she swelled herself up and made 
a mighty effurt, rising high enough to overflow her 
banks and do a great deal of mischief to the 
farmers’ fields. Her rich, deep heart was almost 
drained of water, and seemed nothir g but a bed of 
black mud. Yet, by ‘her utmost exertions, she 
wa3 able only to cover a few acres with a thin 
sheet of water, that left all the old stumps and 
roots sticking out, looking ugly enough. — but, 
strange to say, the pond imagined she had done a 
very commendable thing, and tried to sparkle and 
look very important when, in the morning, the 
astounded miller appeared. 

but he, being a blunt, straightforward man, told 
her the pluin truth. “Won’t you know,” said ° e, 
“that the great lakes you would emulate are fed 
by innumerable rivers and streams that drain half 
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a continent ; while you, poor, foolish creature, have 


but just one woodland brook poured into your lap ? 
You have only just water enough to make a res- 
pectable pond, and your vain ambition has caused 
you to stretch out into a ridiculous shallow, neither 
lake, nor pond, nor anything else, and of no earthly 
use to anybody. Besides, you have encroached 
unlawfully on your neighbours’ fields, spoiled the 
crops, and drowned the pretty grass and flowers. 
I advise you to make haste and get back into your 
proper boundaries, else the August sun will dry 
you completely away.” 

The little pond was greatly mortified, but took 
heed to the good miller’s words, and, much ashamed 
that she should have believed a flattererand allowed 
his tale to excite her ambition and foolish pride, 
she made haste to get back to the place nature gave 
her as quickly as possible, though with considerable 
loss. She has never since allowed her calm and 
peaceful existence to be disturbed by any wild 
goose’s cackle whatsoever. 

Little ponds have just as important uses as great 
lakes, and little lives could no more be spared than 
great ones; but when they swell themselves out, 
and try to make folks believe that they are a great 
deal bigger than they are, they are usually forced 
back to their old places with mortification, or are 
looked upon as shallow, impertinent intruders. If 
God has made you a little pond and set youina 
lovely border of flowers and grasses and shrubs, 
within a grand framework of hills and forests, don’t 
allow any wild goose of a flatterer to fill your head 
with the ambition to be a lake or an ocean; for 
you may spill all your water and not be a sea; nor 
anything but a shallow, noisome swamp.—Liberal 
Christiar. 

; ; 


A WORLD ON FIRE. 


Tur British Quarterly, in an interesting article on 
“the Language of Light,” has the following striking 
description :—On the 12th of May, 1866, a great 
‘conflagration, infinitely larger than that of London 
-or Moscow, was announced. To use the expression 
of a distinguished astronomer, a world was found 
to‘be on fire. A star, which till then had shone 
meekly and unobtrusively in the Corona Borealis, 
‘suddenly blazed up into a luminary of the second 
magnitude, In the course of three days from its 
discovery in this new character by Mr. Birmingham, 
at Tuam, it had declined to the third or even fourth 
order of brilliancy. In twelve days, dating from 
its. first apparition in the Irish heavens, it had sunk 
to the eighth rank, and it went on waning until the 
26th June, when it ceased to be discernible except 
through the medium of the telescope. This was a 
remarkable though certainly not an unprecedented 
proceeding on the part of a star; but one singular 
circumstance in its behaviour was that after the 
lapse of nearly two months it began to blaze up again, 
though not with equal ardour, and after maintain- 
ing its glow for a few weeks and passing through 
sundry phases of colour, it gradually paled its fires 
and returned to its former insignificance. How 
many years had elapsed since this awful conflag- 
ration actually took place it would be presumptuous 
to guess; but it must be remembered that news 
from the heavens, though carried by the fleetest of 
messengers, light, reach us long after the event has 
transpired, and that the same celestial courier is 
still dropping the tidings at each station it reaches 
in space, until it sinks exhausted by the length of 
its flight. Now, when this object was examined, as 
it was promptly and eagerly by Professor Miller 
and Mr. Huggins, they found to their great wonder 
that it yielded two spectra—the one imposed upon 
the other, though obviously independent. There 
was the prismatic ribbon, crossed by dark lines, 
which belongs to the sun and stars generally, but 
there was another in which four bright lines 
figured ; and these indicated that some luminous 
gas (or gases) was also pouring out its light from 
the surface of the orb. Two of the lines spelled 
out hydrogen in the spectral language. What the 
other two signified did not then appear ; but, inas- 
muchas those four streaks were brighter than the 
rest of the spectrum,the source from which they came 
must obviously have been more intensely heated 
than the underlying parts, or photosphere, from 
which the normal stellar light proceeded. And, as 
the star had suddenly flamed up, was it not a 
natural supposition that it had become enwrapped 
in burning hydrogen, which, in consequence 
of some great convulsion, had been liberated 
in prodigious quantities, and then, combining with 


other elements, had set this hapless world on fire?‘ 


In such a fierce conflagration the combustible gas 
would soon be consumed, and the glow would, 
therefore, begin to decline, subject, as in this case, 
to a second eruption, which occasioned the renewed 
outburst of light on the 20th August. By such a 
catastrophe it is not wholly impossible that our own 
globe may some time-be ravaged, for if a word from 
the Almighty were to unloose for a few moments 
the bonds of affinity which unite the elements of 
water—of the ocean on the land and the moisture 
in the air—a single spark would bring them to- 
gether with a fury which would kindle the funeral 
pyre of the human race, and be fatal to the planet 
and all the works that are therein. It cannot but 
be a startling fact for us that in yonder doomed 
and distant world we have, probably, seen in our 


own day a realisation of the fearful picture 
sketched by Peter, “ when the heavens (or atmos- 
phere) being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat.” And if we 
regard it as the centre of a system, it is impossible 
to think without horror of the fate of the numerous 
globes around it when overwhelmed by this sud- 
den deluge of light and caloric. 


—_—_—_—_—_————__—_ 


GRUMBLERS. 
A. D. Mayo, in Liberal Christian. 
Tue world is full of grumblers. We find them 
everywhere. They infest the most favoured as 
well as the most unfortunate lot. No circumstances 
are too high or too low for them. 

There are grumblers in the home. A little speck 
of disorder shuts out all household beauty from 
their jaundiced eyes. One flash of temper, or one 
breach of duty, weighs down the fidelity of half a 
life, and sets them raving against the dearest 
friend. They are the most contemptible tyrants 
on earth who make the whole happiness and 
peace of a family wait upon their selfish pride, and 
change a stable household to a weathercock, blown 
about by their gusty whims. There are grumblers on 
’Change who groan over every public improvement, 
and look askance at prosperity, and always are on 
the look-out for a panic; men who measure the 
condition of the whole industrial world solely by 
its bearing on their own private fortune. Of course, 
the majority of men are never growing rich, and a 
majority of every prosperous community is always 
at the mercy of one of these makers of panic. 
There is a whole race of political grumblers, to 
whom office is heaven, and to be out of office is to 
be in torment. In their eyes the nation is always 
in the last ditch, liberty and order at their last 
gasp, and the only relief is in calling upon them as 
a forlorn hope. 

Then there are grumblers among scholars, who 
think mankind are lapsing into barbarism because 
their favourite study has had its day; grumblers 
in science, who, because they cannot discover how 
creation was made, declare any Creator impossible ; 
grumblers in the school, who groan about the 
degeneracy of modern youth, forgetful that Plato 
said, two thousand years ago, a boy is the 
wildest of wild beasts. There are grumblers in the 
law, who repudiate every idea of sentiment that 
declines to appear before the Police Court ; artistic 
grumblers, who cannot forgive men for not buying 
their new pictures; medical grumblers, who fight 
each other, as if their mission was to killa rival doc- 
tor, and not to cure a suffering patient. There are 
grumbling philanthropists, who love their fellow- 
men in such a ferocious and quarrelsome way, that 
one prays them for a little while to let us feel the 
gentler touch of their hatred. And, oh, what 
legions of grumbling priests of all religions and 
races and ages and climes, have filled the temples 
of religion with the dreary echoes of their own 
morbid selfishness, set up a monster of natural 
depravity as man, and an infinite grumbling 
tyrant as God, have clouded the church win- 
dows, and changed this world to a vale of 
tears, and cursed the world to come with the 
smoke of their everlasting hells, driven away love 
and brought in wrath and desolated the world 
with the ghastliest of wars; and still they go on, 
grumbling and cursing and calling every man 
infidel in proportion as he loves to rejoice in a 
spirit of thanksgiving to that Love which is great: 
enough to save even them from their mournful 
spiritual pride. So the earth is full of grumblers 
of every sort, and only now and then can we find a 
man whose head is far enough above this troubled 
realm of selfish ingratitude to rejoice in God 
for evermore. ; 

A good deal of this grumbling is largely sensa- 
tional. It does not represent any real despair of 
life, but a desire to attract attention. There isa 
large class of people who are unwilling to trust the 
legitimate path to success, and rage with the desire 
to become famous by some short-hand process. 
The speediest way to attract attention is to 
be the bearer of evil news. The stupidest man 
who. should tell us that our new President 
was dead would become for the instant the greatest 
man in the city. Such a temptation is too much 
for the feeble virtue of many a weak brother and 
sister; so many a tolerably contented person be- 
comes a maniac for the sake of becoming notorious. 


——— eee 


A TALE ABOUT TWO BUTTERFLIES. 


[ We insert the following, from a privately printed 
copy, on account of the curious insight it affords 
into the workings of a child’s mind. We know it 
to be, as it purports, the unassisted production of 
an American girl of not quite five years of age. ] 
THERE were two butterflies, flying about in the 
wind, who went to Heaven, and saw the sky; and 
Moon, and clouds. In the morning it was, and 
every thing there was pretty. Then they went 
into the Woods, and saw Autam leves, and Moss, 
and an Oke, and some Fairies were looking in at 
the hollo--Then they went to the graveyard where 
there were beutiful little violets and pinks on the 
graves, and some one was berying a cofin with some 
people in it who were going home to Heaven. 

en they went back to the Woods again and saw 


dead leves, and ferther in there were Berres, and 
Fairies eating them. Then the Fairies pucked 
Violets and put them in their hair, so that the 
Butterflies should say that they looked pretty. ° 
Then they saw a Polipos,* and they flew away as 
fast as they could from it. Then they galloped 
along the grass like Horses do, and they had a cart 
for the two Butterflies to ride in. Then they rid 
home, when the Fairies told the cart to stop for 
the Butterflies to step down and go into their 
House made with handsfulls of Grass. 

* A Polypus, i.e., cuttle fish. 

pug Ver eee 


CHINESE PROVERBS. 


The wise man does not speak of all he does, but 
he does nothing that cannot be spoken of. 
- Attention to small things is the economy of 
virtue. 

Man may bend to virtue, but virtue cannot bend 
to man. 

The pleasure of doing good is the only one that 
never wears out. 

He who finds pleasure in vice and pain in virtue, 
is a novice both in the one and the other. 

The tree overthrown by the wind had more 
branches than roots. 

The dog in the kennel barks at his fleas, but the 
dog who is hunting does not feel them. 

Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat your 
desires like children. 

Towers are measured by their shadow, and great: 
men by those that are envious of them. 

Who is the greatest liar? He who speaks most 
of himself. 

One never needs one’s wits so much as when one _ 
has to do with a fool. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Hapton.—At this place the Rey. James Knapton 
has, during his ministry there of many years, cor- 
dially allied himself with the neighbouring people of 
Long Stratton and district. Wishing to unite in 
friendly communion, the ministers and friends from ~ 
Norwich, Diss, Stratton, Moulton, and Forncett had 
a pleasant gathering there on the 15th inst. Upon 
the green sward in front of the chapel and minis- 
ter’s house, and in the spacious marquee of the 
Norwich Brotherly Society, about 300 persons sat: 
down to tea. In the evening, J. W. Dowson, Esq. ~ 
presided, and addresses were given by the chair- 
man, the Revs. James Knapton, J. D. H. Smyth, of 
Norwich, Mr. W. J. Knapton, of the Home Mission- 
ary Board, and by several ministers and laymen of 
the Independent, General and Particular Baptist, 
and Wesleyan churches. All seemed to be well 
satisfied with the way in which they had spent the 
day together. 

MANCHESTER: ROCHDALE-ROAD Domestic Mis- 
ston.—At a meeting of the congregation on Sunday 
last, the following resolution was unanimously 
passed : 

“The members of the Domestic Mission Chapel, Roch- 
dale-road, having heard of the decease of Eddowes Bow- 
man, Hsq., M.A., hereby express their high appreciation 
of his character as a Christian gentleman, and of the 
never-failing interest he always displayed in the welfare 
of this Institution. They desire, therefore, to convey to 
his brother, Henry Bowman, Bsq., and his surviving 
relatives, their warmest sympathies,” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of 
letter must append his name for publication. 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market — 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors 


every 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. C. Beard, B.A. Service at 11 a.m. : 

Rolvenden: KENT GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION. — 
On Tuesday, annual meeting. a} ; 


Marriage. 
TERRY—SHERREN.—On the 20th inst., by the Rev. Henry — 
Hawkes, in the High-street Chapel, ‘Portsmouth, Robert — 
Gilbert Terry to Jane Charlotte Sherren, both of Portsea. 4 


Death: . ; 138 
HUGH.—On the ist ult., at. 22 Frogmore-street, Bristol, after 
five months’ painful suffering, Amn, the beloved wife of _ 
William Hugh, in her 55th year. r ye vob 
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HOW BENT.—Sunday-school SERMONS 


August. Ist, 1869, at 10 30 a.m. and 3 p.m. Preacher, 
Rey. M. C. FRANKLAND. 


ILES PLATTING.—On Sunday, 
August Ist, 1869, TWO SERMONS will be preached; 

in the afternoon by the Rev. ADAM RUSHTON, and in the 
evening by the Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL. M.A. Afternoon 
service at three o’clock; evening, at 6 30. Collections to 
qetey expenses incurred in cleaning and beautifying the 


ITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


; ] MIDDLETON. 
' The ANNIVERSARY SERMONS on behalf of the above 
‘School will be eae, by the Rey. THOMAS CARTER, of 
§ unday, August Ist, 1869, in the Temperance 
Middleton. Afternoon Service at half-past two, and 
Evening at six o’clock. Collections after each Service. 


or he UNITARIAN . CHAPEL. 


5 OPENING OF THE NEW ORGAN, 

_._ On Sunday, Ane 8th, 1869, TWO SERMONS will be 
~ _Tpcmea by the . JOHN WILSON, of Birmingham. 
“h oon Service at three o’clock; Evening at half-past six. 
~ Thomas Rawson, Esq., will preside at the organ. Collections 
~ at the close of each Service. 

On Monday, August 9th,a TEA PARTY will be held in the 

» Schoolroom. The Revs. John Wilson, Brooke Herford, T. E. 

Poynting, and others will address the meeting. <A Selection 

* of Music will Pool ag on the Organ.—Tea on the table at 
half-past six.—Tickets, eightpence each. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, TODMORDEN. 
The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached 
‘on Sunday, August 8th, by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS.— 
Morning Service at a quarter to eleven o’clock ; Evening 
Services at six o’clock, 
Collections on behalf of the Sunday-school will be made at 
' the close of each Service. 
N.B,.—Tea at a small charge will be provided for friends 
‘from a distance in the Schoolroom at Waterside. 


ITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Full information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 

_ Manchester. 
Applications from Candidates must be sent in,as above, 
before lst September next. 


~ QOUTHPORT UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


i 


- _ The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 

lane subscriptions for this purpose have been already 
raised, viz.: 

Amount previously advertised ............ £36119 0 
Frederick Craven, Esq., Manchester .. 75, 0}, 0 


OL vee cnriodens sees. £006 19. 0 
Subscriptions will be than! received by the Minister, 
Rev. THOS. HOLLAND, B.A.,31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


LD HALL, STAND, near Manchester. 


MRS. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE BOYS. Terms, £35a year. Two Vacancies. Next 
quarter commences July 28th. 


ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 


: B.A., will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 
_ 6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after June the 21st cannot 
be answered immediately. 


ape: OUNT VERNON HI 
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GH SCHOOL, 


nal numberof Bearders. Cricket-field,Gymnasi' 
d Workshop atiached. On the basis of a sound English 
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EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoll, Moun’ 
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NUTSFORD. — Mrs. LAWFORD'S 
SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS will be RE-OPENED 
on Saturday, August 7th. 


BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 
l7th. He has afew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twice a year, one at Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 


BRIDGE.— LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 
ducted by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Superior Educational advan- 
tages, beautiful and healthy situation, and every home comfort. 
Prospectuses and references forwarded on application. — 
Duties resumed on August 5th. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs, JEFFERY 


will beable to receive additional Pupils at the close 

of the present vacation, when she intends removing toalarger 

house. Referees: Rev. W.J. Odgers, Bath; Rev. W.Coch- 

rane, Netherend; Rey. T. Fovatng, Monton; J. Murch, Esq., 

th; W.A. Case, Esq., M.A., Hampstead; Edward Cobb, 

Hes Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton Down, Bristol. Terms on 
application to Mrs. Jeffery, 14, Great Stamhope-street, Bath. 


ANTED, by an Uncertificated Mistress, 


; a Girls’ or Mixed School.—Address X Y, Mrs. Davies, 
176, Beaufort-street, Toxteth-park, Liverpool. 


ANTED, a Certificated MISTRESS for 
the New Meeting Schools, Kidderminster, imme- 
diately. Income, £70 perannum.—Refer to Mrs. Wm. Talbot, 
Kidderminster. 


ANTED, a Certificated MISTRESS for 
the Styal (British) Infants’ School. Salary, the 
school pence and capitation grant; together about £45.— 
Apply to the Managers, Styal, Handforth, Manchester. 


‘ N ANTED, immediately, in the neighbour- 

hood of Manchester, a GOVERNESS, able to teach 
Hhoroug bly. English, French, and music.—Apply, stating age, 
salary, and references, to D, Herald Office. 


ANTED, a Situation as Companion or 

Nursery Governess. Refer tothe Rev. T. E. Poynt- 

ing, Monton, near Manchester.—Address Mr. H. Young, 12, 
South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


W ANTED, a Steady, Respectable Person, 

not less than 30 years of age, to WAIT upon a Lady. 
She must thoroughly understand dressmaking, hairdressing, 
and be willing to make herself generally useful.—Address 
X, Post-office, Sale, near Manchester. 


OUSEKEEPER and GOVERNESS to 

YOUNG CHILDREN.—A Middle-aged Lady, pos- 

sessing accomplishments and accustomed to housekeeping, 

would be glad to take charge of a gentleman’s house. She 

can give good references for qualifications and thorough 

conscientiousness.—G. L., 1, Vassal-place, North Brixton, 
near London. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—Direct Route 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON 
THROUGH the PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE and MATLOCK. 
The following Service of Trains will run between Manchester 
and London, by the Midland Company’s route, during the 


month of August, the Express Special Service Trains per- 
forming the journey in five hours: 


UP TRAINS. 
Week Days. 
3rd Spec’l 


3rd 
Fast. Fast, Class. Exp. Exp. 


Exp. Class. Ser. 
Leaves am, am, am, am. p.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
Manchester, | 655 655 945 95 10 106 330 530 
London-rd. 


Arrives at 
London, } 12 5 
St. Pancras, 


Sunpays.—An Express Train leaves Manchester at 4 45 p.m., 
and arrives in London at 100 p.m, 


DOWN TRAINS. 
WEEK Days. 


2 45 


40 640 640 835 10 45 


3rd Spee’l 3rd Spee’l 
Fast. Class. Exp. Ser. Exp. Class. Exp. Ser. 
Leaves am. am. am. am. p.m. Sr pm. p.m, 
London, } 615 745 9 010 0 1145 1145 3 0 440 
St. Pancras. 
Arrive at 


Manchester, 1215 240 240 30 55 5 65 

London-rd. 

SunDAYs.—An Express Train leaves London at 2 50 p.m., 
and arrives in Manchester at 8 0 p.m, 


Through Carriages between Manchester and London by 
all Trains, 


JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, July, 1869, ‘ 


PECIAL NOTICE.—From and after Jul 
M4th, THE TRUTHSEEKER will be published in 
London by Messrs. TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 
Booksellers should notify this, in sending orders to London 


8 5 940 


OEP HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 

MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains :—Tom Smith, Part 

II.—Moustache; or,a Good Deed is Never Lost.—An Infant 
Mias.—Old Puss and the Crows. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


Just published, in 8vo., price 12s., cloth. 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of 
JESUS. A Biblical Essay. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg, and 
Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from 
the Third German Edition. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


Sixpence per dozen; 33. per hundred; post free. 


HAT IS AN UNITARIAN? 
GOODWYN BARMBY, of Wakefield. 


FERS ONSA MR Ck h  OSHC ROR Sis 
Isa.ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s H, .—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CatTaLocuE 


o of all the Tracts, with porticuinss as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


HE following WORK may be procured 
7 a JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegently. got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-beund morocco, gilt edges.... 18s. 
Fuli-bound moroceo, Gitte <= heed . 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 253. 


- ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. ? 


RESERVE LABELS (gummed), in 


6d. packets, 390 assorted. Johnson & Rawson, 89, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock, 


AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
EON nis ON hook TCM MDs, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


| ie REFERENCE 


To WINE it is a fact that many persons are pleased 
if they can say “ We import our own.” doo have an 
impression that by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour of import- 
ing. They overlook altogether that those Toreign 
Dealers who seek them out are quite aware of this 
amiable weakness, and do not. fail to take advantage 
of it to add some shillings to the price. To assist the 
impression they judiciously insinuate that their article 
is purer than what usually comes to England, and thus 
they lull that desire for comparison which would soon 
dispel the delusion. 


These remarks apply specially to 
ERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those Gentlemen 
who buy such Wines to compare our 


STILL HOCK AT 


By 


203. with their own importing at 24s. 
248, ditto ditto oy 2886 
33s. ditto ditto +, 363. 

423. ditto ditto > 468. to 483. 
488. ditte ditto »» 545. to 60s. 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE. 

368. with their own importing at 42s. 
483. ditto ditto » 548. to 603. 
60s. and 668. ditto ditto »» 668. to 80s. 


Even supposing the value to be equal there is this 
advantage in buying here, that any foyer ean be got 
when wanted; whereas, in impor ,» &@ quantity of 
money is locked up, probably for years, in an article 
not of every day consumption. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 
MANCHESTER........+++++++26, Market-streot, 


(Shen 11, Lord-street. 
bgham High. street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A great many members of the Skopzian sect, of 
whom we gave some account a short time ago, who 
mutilate themselves “for the kingdom of heaven’s 
sake,” have been brought to trial at Tambow, and 
found guilty. Their sentence consists in the loss of 
all civil rights, and banishment for life to Siberia, 


The Pope is pushing on the preparations in St. 
Peter’s for the meeting of the Gcumenical with 
great earnestness. A circular has been addressed 
to the bishops who are to attend it, enjoining them 
to choose coadjutors to discharge their duties in 
their absence, It is understood that the Council 
will suppress several religious orders, and many 
communities of women, and will also forbid religiewa 
to accept the duties of parish priests, requiring 
these to be secular scholars. 


Accounts from Rome speak of great discontent, 
arising from various causes, among others the high 
price of bread, and the Pope never appears in 
public without eliciting cries of “ Santo Padre, pane, 
pane!” He goes about murmuring “Speriamo” 
(“let us hope”), but he is said to be very dejected, 
and constantly out of temper. The other day he 
inflicted a penance on the whole Court by going to 
the scala santa, or stairs of Pilate, and mounting to 
the top, like a good Catholic, on his knees. Of 
ecurse all the high functionaries, old and young, 
slim and fat, were obliged to follow, and kneed 
their way up, stair by stair, with Pio Nono at their 
head, thankful no doubt when the topmost one 
was reached. 


A memorial has been presented by the Catholics 
of Coblentz to the Bishop of Treves, their diocesan, 
and a similar one to the Archbishop of Cologne, 
signed by a large number of the professors of the 
University of Bonn, as well as by many barristers, 
doctors, and schoolmasters, expressing the fears 
entertained with regard to the forthcoming Council, 
and having for their object to obtain from it an 
authoritative sanction of their proposals for the 
total separation of Church and State, the manage- 
ment of parishes by vestries (or whatever is the 
nearest Catholic equivalent to them), the govern- 
ment of dioceses by diocesan synods in which the 
laity should have a voice, the nomination of bishops 
by their flocks, subject to the subsequent approval 
of the Holy Father, and the suppression of the 
Index. There is little doubt from these and other 
symptoms that the liberal Catholic party in North 
Germany will join the Bavarian Government in it, 
efforts to obtain something like free discussion at 
the approaching Council. It is no secret that the 
Cabinet of Munich, in its religious politics, is 
chiefly guided by the Abbé Déllinger, High Almoner 
to the Court, and although it is said that the great 
Church historian will not personally assist at the 
Council, of which he has openly expressed his dis- 
approval, still the vote which Bavaria can influence 
will be a considerable one. In addition to the 
Archbishops of Munich and Bambergh, there are 
six bishops, and the four mitred abbots of the 
Benedictine convents. Austria, Germany, France, 
and Italy will also be represented by prelates 
hostile to the pretensions of the Ultramontane 
party. There seem not unlikely, therefore, to be 
collisions of opinion, in which some dangerous 
sparks of heresy may be struck out. 


The Staffordshire Advertiser states that last Thurs- 
day evening but one, the Rev. A. S. Prior, B.D., 
vicar of St. George’s, Wolverhampton, assisted by 
his curates, celebrated the Holy Communion in 
unintoxicating wine at St. George’s School-church. 
“All Christians,” it is added, “are received at the 
table without inquiring as to the sect to which 
they may attach themselves, and it is understood 
that the service is a concession to teetotal prin- 
ciples.” 

Frampton-on-Severn, a village near Gloucester, 
seems to have been possessed of a gold service of 
communion plate of considerable value. It having 
been decided, at a vestry meeting, to dispose of it, 
and add the purchase money to the funds for the 
restoration of the ancient church, it realised 
£608. 5s., being at the rate of 75s. an ounce, 


Tt has been stated in several Church papers that 
the Bishop of Lichfield had taken the Episcopate 
difficulty into his own hands, as far as his particular 
diocese was concerned by giving over Derbyshire 
to the care of Bishop Hobhouse, late of Nelson, 
making him virtually “ Bishop.of Derbyshire.” It 


appears, however, that this is a mistake, and that 
all which Bishop Hobhouse has engaged to do is to 
assist Dr. Selwyn by occasional services to be per- 
formed under a general commission extending 
over the whole diocese. 


The Guardian is informed that ever since the 
late Privy Council judgment the Bishop of Oxford 
has encouraged, by example if not by precept, the 
centre-of-table, back-towards-people, position of 
the celebrant during the whole Holy Communion 
service, except, of course, administration to com- 
municants ; and that his lordship meets the “ before 
the people” requirement by holding cup and 
paten slightly sideways, so that the act of conse- 
cration may be seen. 


The illegal practices with which the Rev. J. 
Purchas is charged, and for which he is before the 
Court of Arches, certainly look as if he had gone 
very far on the way towards Rome. They are as 
follows: 

“J, a procession round the church; 2, the 
crucifix ; 3, a large metal crucifix with a figure of 
the Saviour on the holy table; 4, bowing to the 
crucifix ; 5, flowers to be placed on the table; 6, 
lighted candles on the table; 7, using incense; 8, 
rubbed black powder on members of the congre- 
gation ; 9, sprinkled with holy water, candles, and 
the candles were held up by members of the con- 
gregation; 10, mixed water with the Communion 
wine; 11, administered to the communicants wine 
mixed with water; 12, elevated the paten and 
cup; 13, the same specified; 14, used wafer bread ; 
15, using a bell at the time of consecration and 
elevation ; 16, introduction of ‘the 4gnus’ in the 
service when not authorised; 17, elevating the 
Offertory alms, and, after placing them for a 
moment on the holy table, handing them to an 
acolyte to be placed on the credence-table; 18, 
suffering the holy table on Good Friday to be 
without any decent covering; 19, having holy 
water placed in the church; 20, sprinkled with 
holy water, palm branches; 21, paused in using the 
Prayer for the Church Militant; 22, on a Sunday 
(mentioned), after his sermon, gave notice that 
there would bea mortuary celebration for the repose 
of a sister; 23, placed a model figure of the infant 
Saviour, and on Whitsun Day a figure of a dove; 
24, notices of high celebration of the Holy Eucharist ; 
25, making the sign of the cross when about to mix 
water with the wine; 26, kissing the book from 
which he read the Gospel of the day ; 27, using a 
ceremony in admitting a new acolyte or choir-boy; 
28, using a cope while performing part of the ser- 
vice ; 29, sanctioning other clergymen at evening 
service using copes; 30, using a chasuble in the 
Holy Communion service; 31, sanctioning other 
vestments to be used; 32, wearing a scarlet stole ; 
and, 33, suffering other clergymen to use vestments 
and to conduct the services not in a manner 
appointed by the laws ecclesiastical.” 

At the last meeting of the Dialectical Society, 
which has been taking what it is pleased to call 
“evidence” on the subject of Spiritualism, a lady, 
calling herself the Countess of Pomare, protested 
that it was not fair, and not consonant with the 
character of the Deity that all spiritual beings not 
Trinitarians should be considered diabolical. We 
conclude from this that “evidence” to that effect 
must have been offered. The old arguments against 
us we are prepared to meet, but this diabolical one, 
we must confess, a little staggers us. 

According to the reports of the Society of Friends, 
laid before the last annual meeting, the members 
had increased 95 in the year, the whole number 
being 6,608 males, 7,286 females; total, 13,894. The 
births exactly balanced the deaths. There were 
121 new members from “convincement,” and 61 
“resignations.” Against 31 “disownments,” there 
were 19 “reinstated.” The habitual attenders not 
members are 3,803, being 145 more than last year, 
It was remarked by a senior Friend that the re- 
signations were fewer and the convincements more 
than in any year since accounts had been kept. 
W. Tallack gave it as his opinion that the Society 
was never more healthy, not even in the first 
twenty-five years of its existence. J. Forster ex- 
pressed some jealousy that in one quarterly meeting 
“most Friends complied” with ecclesiastical de- 
mands; and the subject was commended to the 
serious attention” of the meeting for sufferings. 
There had been in the year 26_distraints for church- 
rates, 122 for tithe rent-charge, and 23 for other 
ecclesiastical claims; amount seized, £1,651; in 
Ireland, £230, A great part of the sittings was 
taken up with discussions on the heresies which 
had manifested themselves in the Lancashire and 
Cheshire quarterly meeting, regarding the eternity 
offuture punishment, the authority of the Bible, 
the Deity of Christ, and the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. One of the speakers having said tbat if a 


man thought it his duty to oppose the fundamental 
beliefs of the Society he ought to retire, W. Tallack 
reminded him that they “had no written creed.” 
It was stated that theological discussions, at the 
institute where the lectures complained of were 
delivered, had been given up, and so for a time 
perhaps heresy may be smothered. 

It sounds strange to hear of an Archbishop going 
to school to learn theology, yet if we may believe 
the Record, one at least has done it. It says: “One 
of the most interesting students now in the Jeru- 
salem Diocesan School is an Armenian Archbishop 
named Mekkerditch, who, convinced of the errors 
of his Church, has left it, and is now learning Eng- 
lish theology and literature. Our contemporary 
omits to tell us whether the theology is that of the 
High or the Low, or the Broad school, which the 
Eastern Archbishop is learning. 

From a report of the National Society just pub- 
lished it appears that, so far as the Establishment 
is concerned, the proportion of week-day and night- 
school scholars to the whole population has risen 
since the year 1861 from one in 36 to one in 13, and 
that in Church Sunday-schools there are somewhat 
more than a million and a half of scholars. In 
these there has not been a similar advance, the pro- 
portion in 1831 having been one in 20, and at present 
it isnot higher than one in17. The Guardian tries to 
account for this by the difference of opinion which 
has existed among Churchmen as to the proper 
method of conducting these schools, which has done 
much to paralyse the efforts of clergymen, and by 
the extension of day-schools having rendered the 
instruction of Sunday-schools less valued. It adds 
too that Nonconformists have not scrupled in too 
many cases to “beguile children, by fair means or 
foul, from the Church schools which they have 
been accustomed to attend.” As far as our own 
observation and experience go, this charge of be- 
guiling might be brought with much more justice: 
against Churchmen than against Dissenters. 

Liverpool Protestantism is offended at the open- 
ing of a church built by Mr. Horsfall, M.P., at 
which high ritual is adopted, and there have been. 
some disturbances in consequence. On Friday 
evening there was a crowded congregation, and 
when the preacher, the Rev. J. E. Bennett, of Frome, 
spoke of the Reformation as the first mischief 
which was done to the Church, and denounced 
Henry VIII., Oliver Cromwell, and William and 
Mary, many of the congregation hooted, and called 
out, “No Popery!” One man cried, “Out, Protes-- 
tants, out!” and much alarm prevailed in’ the 
church. The police entered and quelled the up- 
roar. On Saturday the man who shouted, “Out,. 
Protestants, out,” was taken before the magistrates 
and fined 20s. and costs. eh | 

The Deanery of Durham, worth £3,000 a-year, ha 
been offered to Dr. Temple, Head Master of Rugby, 
The Record is grieved at the idea that such a thing 
is possible. But only think if the offer should be 
accepted! Great were the sorrow and indignation. 
when Dr. Stanley was made Dean of Westminster, 
but what is that to raising one of the dreadful. 
Essayists and Reviewers to the same dignity! 
These are indeed “evil days” for the Record and 
its friends. [Dr. Temple has, however, declined 
the offer, feeling that he must for the present 
remain at Rugby. ] 

The Jewish Record says that the Synod of Rabbis 
which has just been held has recognised three new 
principles—1, individual authority in religious mat-. 
ters; 2, the primary importance of free scientific 
investigation ; and 3, the rejection of the belief in 
Israel’s restoration. The synod also recommends. 
choral services and the use of the organ in the 
synagogue, and musical performances on Sabbaths 
and festivals. . 


The question of the use of instrumental music in 
the public worship of the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
in England has been brought up again by the intro-. 
duction of a harmonium into the Rey. Mr. Din- 
widdie’s church, Camden, As the Synod, after a 
warm organ controversy, ten or eleven years a, 
passed a resolution prohibiting instrumental music, 
this is held to be a breach of Presbyterian order, 
and a flying in the face of the injunction of the: 
Supreme Court. The offenders assert that there is 
nothing in the Confession of Faith against the use. 
of instrumental music, and that there is such a 

trong feeling in favour of allowing individual — 
congregations to decide the question for themselves. 
that it would be unwise to fall back on 2 
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ought to be regarded as obsolete. The subject was 
warmly debated till near midnight, and then ad- 
journed to the meeting of the Presbytery in 
November. 

Mr. Edward Stuart Talbot, Student and Lecturer 
of Christ Church, has accepted the office of Princi- 
pal of the Keble College, Oxford, which was 
offered to him by the Archbishop of Canterbury on 
behalf of the trustees. It is expected that Mr. 
Talbot will be installed on April 25th, next year, 
being the anniversary of Mr. Keble’s birth, and the 
college will be ready for the reception of students 
in the following term. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Rev. W. J. Irons, of Brompton, is a bold 
man. Just when the feeling of Archbishop Tillot- 
son with regard to the Athanasian Creed, that it 
. were well if the Church were rid of it, is evidently 
growing strong, the rey. gentleman comes out as 
the champion of it, damnatory clauses and all. In 
aletter to the Morning Post, he contends, if we 
believe that people will be punished in the next 
world for not believing the doctrine taught in the 
creed, how can it be uncharitable—-it is not rather 
the reverse—to tell them so? And he adds: 


“Tf—which God forbid—any relaxation of the 
use of this creed be conceded among us, let us re- 
member that we should be far guiltier, and may 
expect to be visited with far more active confusion, 
than the Eastern Churches, who never had that 
creed; and that we shall be leaving the Church 
of Rome in the advanced position of being the only 
Church which requires the full truth to be dis- 
tinctly upheld as to the nature of the glorious God 
whom we adore. Sir, there was a time—a passing 
time—when the historian described the crisis of the 
faith as ‘ Athanasius contra mundum, et totus mun- 
dus contra Athanasium. It will ‘make the ears of 
every one that heareth to tingle, if we should live 
to have it said among the churches that the divine 
Trinity is henceforth an ‘open question’ every- 
where but in Rome. Yes, and that henceforth as 
to this divine mystery, it is to be ‘ Romana ecclesia 
contra mundum, et totus mundus contra ecclesiam 
Romanam.’” 


In the Fortnightly, the Rev. Llewellyn Davies 
thus fairly comments on a concession of some 
leading free-thinkers : 

“ Professor Huxley, in the paper in which he has 
declared so uncompromising a determination to 
know nothing but natural phenomena and their 
daws, seems to reduce the noblest acts of duty to 
the precise level of the contractile agitation of the 
protoplasm in the hairs of the stinging-nettle. ‘ All 
thought, he says, ‘is but the expression of molecular 
changes in the physical matter of life. As surely 
as every feature grows out of past and present, so 
will the physiology of the future gradually extend 
the realm of matter and law until it is co-extensive 
with knowledge, with feeling, and with action.’ 
Most of his readers cannot help feeling depressed 
by such a prospect, and would at any rate take it 
to be discouraging to moral appeals and exhorta- 
tions; but Mr. Huxley, with his unsparing severity, 
when he has excited their fears, proceeds to laugh 
at them as foolish; and he himself seems to 
consider the identity in nature of action and 
contractility as positively suggesting with peculiar 
emphasis a moral conclusion. ‘ Why trouble our- 
selves” he asks, ‘with anything beyond natural 
phenomena? We live ina world which is full of 
misery and ignorance, and the plain duty of each 
-and all of us is to try to make the little corner he 
-can influence somewhat less miserable and some- 
what less te than it was before he entered 
‘it? The plain duty of each and all of us! Where 
in the world, we are inclined to ask, does Mr. 
Huxley find a place for plain duty amongst his 
molecular changes? Nevertheless, we see that he 
does acknowledge a plain duty for all and each; 
and this plain duty he declares to be to strive 

inst misery and ignorance. Well; any man 
who does that, in the eye of the Christian, is doing 
God’s will; if he is responsible for doing it, he is 
really responsible to God. Mr. Huxley is a 
physiologist, and goes a little aside from his own 
professional line in making this appeal to our 
consciences. But when we see the. warmth with 
which such moralists as Mr. Mill, say, or M. Comte, 
treat moral questions, the enthu-iasm with which 
they desire the improvement of the human race, 
their indignation against wrong, their reverence for 
goodness, the profound sense of responsibility they 
would cultivate in themselves and others, we can- 
not but say, these men live by faith more than 
most Christians, and their faith isin—what? In 
what we, speaking for ourselves, should most 
certainly name God.” 


~The Madrid correspondent of the Daily Mews 
considers the appointment of Zorilla to the depart- 


Ae 


,of Grace and Justice as of the utmost im- 
ce, He is the author of all the chief decrees 


a 
. 


which have from time to time been issued secu- 
larising education, and taking it out of the hands of 
the priests. Formerly no school could be conducted 
except under clerical surveillance. The priest must 
sanction its opening,certify to the fitness of the teach- 
ers, inspect and approve the class books used, and 
visit it at fixed or unfixed hours, to see that it was 
being conducted on good Catholic principles. Now; 
thanks to Zorilla, the priest has no power to enter 
a school unless he is sent for—no right of interfering 
whatever. Zorilla is also the author of the decree 
for the inventories of cathedrals and monasteries, 
which has already brought to light not only rich 
treasures of silver and gold, but still richer ones of 
literary and historical interest. From the secret 
recesses and cob-webbed corners of these old re- 
ligious buildings rare archeological treasures have 
been dragged to light, which when arranged and 
catalogued, as Zorilla is now having them done, 
will doubtless tempt many members of our English 
learned societies to visit Spain in their search after 
the antique and the interesting. In the fine old 
city of Toledo alone, the home of the Goth, the 
Hebrew, and the Moor, and principally in its rare 
old Gothic cathedral, so many objects of this nature 
have been discovered, that they are to be preserved 
in the city itself in a museum specially decreed for 
the purpose. 


Sir J. Coleridge had some reason to feel indignant 
at the treatment which his University Test Bill 
received at the hands of the Lords. He said if the 
majority who voted against it were unaware that 
demands of this kind ought not to be subject to 
contemptuous rejection, they were the only persons 
in the kingdom who laboured under such ignorance. 


Referring to the subject, the Star thinks the 
House of Lords has been true to its instincts in 
siding with the owls and bats. There was an 
opportunity for being illiberal, and they seized it. 
Some of the Peers talked of compromise. They 
would open half of the fellowships to Dissenters. 
It is only the old story, “ Let us keep for ourselves 
and our order as much of the money as possible, 
and while prating for principle, let us chaffer for 
pence.” The Liberals, on their side, may now well 
insist on being done with small measures. Why 
should we not have the rewards of the universi- 
ties and colleges, in all the three kingdoms, abso- 
lutely free to every citizen, of whatever creed or 
faith, before the date when the Irish Church Bill is 
to take effect ? People are weary of compromise 
and half measures with unteachable Peers. 


“ Seven Fellows of Colleges” have also published 
a protest against the treatment which the Bill has 
received from the House of Lords, on which the 
Pail Mall remarks : 

“The proposal, as the writers of the letter point 
out, isno new or rash one, such as to afford the 
slightest pretext for the sort of supercilious surprise 
with which some noble lords were pleased to 
receive it. It is a proposal which has not only 
long been mooted, but which has long received 
the assent of the most active and progressive part 
of the working body of either university, and of 
the whole of liberal opinion outside the universities. 
It is, moreover, of the nature of a compromise ; it 
is a permissive, and not a compulsory proposal, 
and as such has gained the suffrages of many 
persons not generally in sympathy with Liberal 
opinion. It is a proposal to put an end to a state 
of things which may roughly, but faithfully, be 
summed up thus. All Christian believers not 
belonging to the Church of England, but who 
differ from members of the Church on no single 
essential of religion, are by the present system of 
university tests excluded from university offices 
and college fellowships. Of persons belonging 
nominally to the Church of England who are in 
various stages of religious doubt, who are not 
Christians at all, or whose Christianity does differ 
in essential points from that of the Church of 
England, those who hold themselves justified in 
subscribing to these tests, as to an unmeaning form, 
are admitted to offices and fellowships; those who 
do not hold themselves so justified are excluded 
from them, This simple statement of the case 
shows how injurious to one class, and how de- 
moralising to the other (and that men of intellect 
belong to both classes no one will deny) the present 
regulations are. The evil is a crying one. The 
House of Lords recognises no evil; no prominent 
member of the Conservative ranks in that House, 
with the exception of Lord Carnarvon, thinks the 
subject worthy of his wisdom. This is, perhaps, 
not the time to exacerbate the differences between 
the House of Peers and those members of society 
who are not peers. But it is impossible to pass 
over without recognition such a symptom as is 
afforded by the letter to which we have drawn 


attention of the esteem in which certain intelligent | 


members of society regard the policy of the House 
of Lords on this point.” 

The Spectator regrets to acknowledge that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the closing debate on 
the Irish Church Bill, really gave some show of 
plausibility to the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s sug- 
gestion that he cherishes asort of desperate loathing 
of voluntaryism, such as St. Paul before his con- 
version felt for Christianity, and expends that 
surplus of fanaticism which the conditions of an 
establishment do not permit him to exhale in the 
form of religious heat in political denunciation of 
the voluntary principle. Woe are not voluntaryists 
(the Spectator continues), but his Grace of Canter- 
bury’s remarks seem to us thoroughly intolerant, 
and all but indecent in the head of a national 
Church, who is bound to treat all the less favoured 
religions with courtesy. He spoke of those who 
desire the voluntary principle as “ infatuated,” and. 
grounded his hope for the future of the disestab- 
lished Irish Church entirely on the two facts that 
it is to retain a moderate endowment, and that 
“the clergy who will first have to administer the 
concerns of that Church will have been brought up 
in a totally different system from the voluntary 
system.” Surely his Grace was almost beside 
himself? Has he any reason to believe that the 
first Christian Churches were “quite unlike those 
fostered on the voluntary system?” If not, of 
course our Lord and his disciples would have 
utterly “despaired” of them. Or, perhaps, Dr. 
Tait would despair of all merely spiritual help, 
although divine, without solid money to back it? 


In a notice of the July number of the Theological 
Review, the Spectator, speaking of Mr. Tayler’s 
article on “ The canon of Muratori”—the last from 
his pen—adds : 

“There were often occasions on which Mr. Tayler’s 
theology seemed to us faulty and his criticism 
erroneous. We have always argued, in particular, 
against the views which he held, and which in this 
article he repeats, about the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel; but it was always a pleasure to 
deal with an opponent so learned, so wise, so full 
of the rarest candour and of boundless charity.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


One of the complaints of the day is that the 
ministry is declining in power and influence, and 
many and various are the remedies offered for it. 
The Liberal Christian prescribes a small dose of 
common sense. It says: 

“ We hear it said, every few days, that the pro- 


‘fession is running out, and that only the poorer 


sort of minds are entering it, and entering it because 
they have not brain enough to succeed elsewhere, 
We have heard the same thing said, and just as 
strongly, for twenty-five years. A venerable friend 
assures us that sixty years ago he was told that the 
ministry was declining ; and at the first association 
meeting that he attended the question debated was, 
‘What ought we to do in view of the declining con- 
dition of the ministry?’ We read that at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century the New England 
clergy ‘greatly bemoaned the low estate into which 
the ministry of Christ’s Church in these colonies 
had fallen” Fuller thought the clergy of his day 
had sadly degenerated. Bede is grieved that the 
Church is so poorly served. Indeed, almost ever 
ecclesiastical writer through the Middle Ages is 
troubled by the falling off of the ministry in mental 
force and moral fitness, A profession that has been 
declining for fifteen hundred years, and yet shows 
such vigour as the ministry does to-day, like the 
physician ‘whose sands of life have nearly run out?” 
these fifty years, is good for another generation or 
two. 

“Tt sometimes seems to us that the wish is father 
to the thought in this matter of a declining minis- 
try, or that men resort to this cheap accusation as 
an excuse for not attending church. Those who 
believe in the Church as an institution and attend 
its services regularly, do not observe the symptoms 
of the intellectual consumption which is preying so 
fatally upon the vitals of our modern preachers. 
The great dailies are glad to fill their columns ever. 
Monday with reports of what this profession, whic 
is tottering on its last legs, had to say the day be- 
fore. On every great occasion some minister is 
brought forward, usually as the orator to utter 
what all men feel, because he can do it better than 
any one of the organs of the public mind and con- 
science. The best public speakers in this country 
to-day are preachers or lecturers, and every suc- 
cessful and respectable lecturer is a preacher whe 
has not been ordained. The work of the ministry 
is entirely different from what it was, but it 1s 
more direct and popular in its character than ever 
before ; and though here and there are ministers 
who do not understand the altered condition of 
things, and adapt themselves to the new circum- 
stances of these new times, for men who do under- 
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stand the wants and catch the spirit of the age, | tribes, do make our humble request and supplica- | They deem it unlawful to eat flesh with its blood; 
there is nowhere else so vast an opportunity of | tion that he may be retained and stay with us, to 


usefulness and influence.” 


Henry Ward Beecher having said “no one is 
born virtuous,” the Liberal Christian remarks : 

“ This profound observation is undoubtedly true 
as that no one is born with a knowledge of mathe- 
matics or of music or of any of the dead languages. 
But the remark, with sentences which precede and 
follow it, shows how easy it is to say one thing and 
give people an impression that you have said 
another. Virtue, being an acquisition, just as much 
as the art of singing or a knowledge of astronomy, 
of course no one can possess it at birth. But this is 
very different from innocence, which every one has 
at birth, Adam’s transgression and total depravity 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Those who give 
up the latter as an old wives’ fable without so much 
as a peg in human nature or history or Scripture 
to hang upon, never claimed that the infant is born 
with a stock of virtue, any more than that he was 
born with a stock of self-adjusting clothes suitable 
for every age and condition of his subsequent life, 
and an innate Latinity, and all the transactions of 
the philosophical societies written on his brain. 
They simply claim that every child is born inno- 
cent; that no taint of ancestral guilt rests upon his 
conscience ; that no sin of Adam or anybody inter- 
poses a bar to his moral progress and shuts him 
away from the love and care of God; that he is 
responsible for nothing that took place before his 
birth, and will never have to repent of anybody’s 
wickedness but his own; that he is born innocent, 
pure as the infinite Paternity from whom he came, 
but capable of virtue and vice, of goodness and of 
guilt, of angelhood and devilhood. We do not try 
to shut our eyes to the actual depravity in the 
world, nor deny the fact that, in most instances, 
the innocence of childhood is of short duration. So 
Adam is said to have been created “holy,” but he 
tumbled into transgression, according to the 
account, very much sooner than most children do. 
We do not expect the rose to preserve its perfect 
whiteness very long by the roadside, where the 
dust blows upon it and the cinders from the loco- 
motive drop into it. We have not the social and 
moral conditions to preserve innocence a great 
while. But though there is very much less virtue. 
in the world than there might be if all men under- 
stood their duty and felt the importance of doing 
it, yet we are persuaded that there is far more of it 
than those who harp continually upon human 
depravity represent or even dream.” 

Writing to the Methodist Recorder, the Rev. W. 
Morley Punshon says : 

“ Affecting news has reached us from the Saskat- 
chewan neighbourhood. We recently commenced 
a mission to the Blackfeet Indians, the fiercest and 
most warlike of the tribes of the Rocky Mountains. 
Among the Crees we have been long at work, and 
with considerable success. Among the most notable 
converts was a noble old chief called Mas-ke-pe- 
toon. This fine old man some years ago went into 
a hostile camp unarmed, with only his Bible in his 
hand, and returned unhurt, leaving a blessing 
behind him. About the middle of April he started 
on a similar errand to the camp of the Blackfeet, 
hoping to arrange for a lasting peace between the 
tribes. As he was approaching the camp, bearing a 
white flag in one handand carrying his Bible in the 
other, a ferocious Blackfoot, known by the name of 
the Swan, rushed forward and shot him, which 
was the signal for a general slaughter, and seven of 
the Crees who accompanied him were literally cut 
to pieces. The death of the chief is regarded as a 
national loss. He was staunch in his Protestant 
principles and his love for the white man, and 
exerted more influence than any other chief east of 
the mountains. Our missionary, the Rev. George 
M‘Dougall, feels his loss acutely. He had arranged 
to meet the chief at a camp-meeting in the month 
of May, but Mas-ke-pe-toon has gone to swell the 
martyr’s noble host.” 

In connection with this Mr. Punshon mentions a 
noteworthy event in the eastern province of 
Canada: 

“Some 400 Iroquois Indians, for some time dis- 
satisfied with the priest of the Church of Rome in 
their village, have done their utmost formally to 
abandon her communion. I say ‘ done their utmost’ 
advisedly, because in the present state of the law 
in the province of Quebec they are regarded as 
infants under guardianship, and there is some doubt 
as to their legal capability to act for themselves. A 
young French missionary has been with them for 
some weeks to counsel and encourage them. It 
was thought at the Conference that an older min- 
ister should be entrusted with the charge, but a 
remonstrance was sent to me, one of the most 
eriginal, I venture to say, ever addressed to a 
stationing committee, praying that the one who 
had gained their affections might be permitted to 
remain, This remonstrance now lies before me. 
It is written in French, and is to this effect : ‘ There 
is to-day great consternation and pain in our poor 
village, and we will apprise you of the reason of 
our sorrow. We have learned to-day by the news- 
papers sad tidings, that we are threatened, and 
that it is almost decided that we are to lose our 
minister—the well beloved of our Iroquois. It is 
therefore that we, chiefs of the Iroquois nations or 


share our sorrows and our labours. In testimony of 
which we sign our names” Then follows the 


chief’s signature, ‘the Swan, and after his the | \ ‘ 
| dice; their elders are chosen from amongst them 


names of thirty-seven men and thirty-seven women. 
Strange, that within a day or two, from opposite 
points in the field, one chief ‘the Swan, should 
butcher unoffending Christians, and another chief, 
‘the Swan, should be thus thirsty for the retention 
of a messenger of the Word of Life.” 


THE SANDEMANIAN 8. 


Wer make the following abridgment from an 
account of this expiring sect which appeared in a 
recent number of the Christian World. 

At no time an influential denomination, they are 
less than ever likely to become so now. The late 
Professor Faraday was one of their elders, and for 
a time conferred on them a little of his world-wide 
reputation; but one swallow does not make a 
summer, nor does one great man confer greatness 
on a Church. But Faraday is gone. And now 
they may be described as a very plain and humble 
folk, aiming at keeping up in their own hearts 
Christian love, and in their own circle primitive 
practices, rather than at aggressive movements, 
without which no Church or denomination can 
expect in this busy age long to live. 

There is one Sandemanian church in London, up 
in Barnsbury, at the corner of one of the streets 
running out of the Roman-road. The original 
church was founded in the Barbican; but, four or 
five years ago, City improvements necessitated its 
removal to its present site. It was in the old 
chapel that Professor Faraday used to take his 
turn in preaching. In the new chapel his widow 
is still one of the worshippers. It is a neat, simple 
structure, of white brick, with no architectural 
pretensions of any kind. It only differs from other 
places of worship in having no board up announcing 
to what denomination it belongs, nor the name of 
the preacher, nor the hours of assembly, nor where 
applications for sittings are to be made, nor to 
whom subscriptions are to be paid. Indeed, the 
only reference at all to an outside world seems to 
consist in the putting up a caution intimating that 
the building is under the guardianship of the police, 
and persons evilly disposed had better mind what, 
they are about. They have service twice on Sun- 
day, in the morning and afternoon, and a week-day 
meeting on Wednesday evening. They have no 
Sunday or day school, no tract distribution, no 
district visiting, no minister, and no other means of 
acting on the world or forming religious opinion. 
Indeed, they seem averse to anything of the kind. 
“We are utterly,” says one of their publications, 
“against aiming to promote the cause we contend 
for either by creeping into private homes or by 
causing our voice to be heard in the streets, or by 
officiously obtruding our opinions upon others.” 
Even if you enter their place of worship there is no 
pew-opener to show you to a seat. They claim 
simply to obey the commands of the Bible implicitly, 
to be a Church founded for mutual edification and 
love—nothing more. The stranger who for the 
first time attends will be struck with the absence 
of the pulpit, instead of which he will find two 
large desks, one above the other, in which are 
seated three or four elderly persons; with the 
attention which is paid to the reading of the Bible; 
the illiterate way in which those who preach and 
pray do so; and the length and dulness of the 
service. 

In England they have, it is believed, only one 
place of worship, in Scotland three or four, and 
perhaps somewhat more in America. The chapel 
in London will seat from three to four hundred, 
and is always nearly filled with respectable people ; 
of the really poor they seem to have none at all. 

The Sandemanians originated in Scotland, in 
1728, as a kind of reaction against Presbyterianism 
and Calvinism. Mr. John Glass, a minister of the 
Kirk, left it on account of his views as to faith, 
which he defined as simple assent to the Divine 
testimony concerning Jesus. A Mr. Robert Sande- 
man, one of his elders, however, by his numerous 
writings left on the new organisation the impress 
of his name, In these days, when metaphysical 
speculation hag little encouragement amongst 
Christians, the Sandemanians tell us they have no 
formal creed or confession of faith—that they 
simply follow Scripture practice, and that is all. 
For this purpose they meet together on the first 
day of the week, not only to read and hear the 
Word, but particularly to break bread or commu- 
nicate together in the Lord’s Supper; to pray, 
which is done by several in turns; to listen to an 
exhortation from one of the elders. They are a 
sort of Christian republic. At the conclusion of 
every prayer—whether pronounced by the elders 
or the brethren—the whole church say, Amen, 
according to what is intimated in 1 Cor. xiy., 16. 
Tn the interval between the morning and the after- 
noon service they have their love-feast, of which 
every member partakes, when they salute each 
other with a holy kiss. The children are all bap- 
tised, on the plea that if one of the parents believes 
the children are not unclean but holy, and because 
it is written in Acts, “Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ and thou shalt be saved and thy house.” 


they wash each other’s feet; they hold all things 
in common so far as the claims of the poor and the 
church are concerned; they forbid no amusements 
but those connected with the lot, such as cards or 


on account of their piety and character, and all 
ordained by prayer and fasting, and laying on of 
hands. A deacon is elected in the same way, minus 
the fasting. Any one who appears to understand’ 
and believe the truth may be admitted into their 
fellowship. When a person is excommunicated 
the act takes place in the presence of the whole 
church. In every church transaction, whether it 
be receiving, censuring, or expelling members, or 
choosing officers, or in performing any other busi- 
ness, unanimity is deemed indispensable. If there 
is a dissenting brother, after the reasons of the 
dissent have been stated and judged unscriptural 
by the church, he is expelled. The Sandemanians 
allow neither government by a majority nor a 
representation of minorities, 

The writer of this account thinks nothing was 
ever more uninteresting, nothing ever more calcu- 
lated to alienate from religion intelligent young 
people, than the services conducted by the Sande- 
manians. The elders and deacons, excellent men 
undoubtedly, are singularly deficient in preaching 
power. They cannot even read the Bible in an 
impressive and edifying manner, nor is their 
psalmody much better. They have a literal ver- 
sion of the Psalms, and they sing them through, a 
couple of verses or so at a time. This is a 
specimen : 

“Moab I will My wash-pot make, 
O’er Edom cast My shoe; 
Do thou, O land of Palestine, 

Triumph because of Me.” 
The modern hymnology, of which all sections of 
the Church are justly proud, exists in vain for 
them. Their Church seems utterly destitute of 
intellectual vigour; and when, as in these days, 
brains are beginning to rule, the piety that rejects 
or ignores them is in danger. There is a relation 
between the Bible and modern thought of which 
the good people who preach dull’sermons and 
make dull prayers up in Barnsbury seem to have 
no idea. 


Che Anitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, JULY 30, 1869. 


WHAT AILS “THE PEOPLE AND 
THE, PULPIEAa 

Waar is wrong with the ministry? We 
mean not the ministry of the State, but 
the ministry of the churches. There are 
some people who are never tired of in- 
veighing against its weakness and ineffi- 
ciency ; some even of its own members 
who are always restless under the sense 
of being in some way “cribbed, cabined, 
and confined” by its usages and limita- 
tions. They speak contemptuously of 
everything clerical, endeavour to make 
believe that they don’t belong to it, treat 
it as an effete institution, that is almost 
“ played out,” and generally are in a state 
which is disquieting alike to themselyes 
and their congregations. 
_ We are afraid that the Rey. J. F. W. 
Wane, of whose spirited and interesting 
address to the Alumni at Cambridge, 
U.8., Divinity School, we gave a resumé 
last week, must be classed among these 
restless spirits. He gives very forcible 
expression to his sense of the defects of 
the present ministerial order, and with. 
much of his clever criticism it is im- 
possible to help sympathising. Yet, after 
all, we cannot accept either his diagnosis 
or his specifics. a thot 

Mr. Wane thinks that there is a wide- 
spread “revolt against the institutions 
of religion.” We altogether doubt it. 
with regard to England, and we are glad 
to find that the Liberal Christian, 
as will be seen in our American 
Notes, takes just the same view as we 


do for the United States. There 
are, certainly, very many who are adrift 
from them, but very few who have any 
positive dislike or disapproval of them. 
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question is—are there fewer now than| of these small clerical usages is very much 


there were in former times, who are 
united by a bond of real religious attach- 
ment to the institutions of religion? We 
do not think so. But, in old times people 
grew up and lived amid associations which 
kept them in nominal attachment to 
churches or chapels, even though they 
eared nothing about them, whereas, for 
several generations, vast numbers have 
been constantly passing out of the hold 
of such associations, and consequently, 
unless attracted by new ones, have 
remained adrift. In old times, these 
attended church whatever its services, 
whatever its ministers. Now, they do 
not. Only services and ministers with 
real life in them can gain a hold on them. 
‘Yet, is this to be regretted? Is this a 
sign which should disheartenus? Surely 
not. 

The encouraging fact is, that services 
with real life in them and ministers with 
a living faith.and any faculty of uttering 
it, always do win men back to the churches. 
And this is a fact which tells against Mr. 
Wanrvr’s special negative remedies. With 
his positive requirement we thoroughly 
agree ;—‘‘ Give us men,” he cries, and 
quotes Ruskrn’s saying, “ We want not 
only noble teaching, but noble teachers.” 
True; but when was it ever otherwise? 
Or indeed what work in this world in- 
volving more than the merest mechanical 
toil, but wants the same? Was there 
ever a time when true, strong, manly men 
were not needed in the ministry? Yet was 
there ever a time when a fairer propor- 
tion of ministers were such men? But in 
the old times clerical weaklings and dum- 
mies were tolerated, and now, society is 
growing more intolerant of such, year by 
year. And moreover, no outward con- 
trivances will makethem tolerated. Ifthey 
are intolerable in{the clerical garb, they will 
notbe more tolerableout of it. If they can- 
not interest men from a pulpit, they are not 
likely to interest them from a platform. On 
the other hand, give us really manly and 
earnest ministers, with something to say, 
some positive living faith in them, hearts 
devoted to their work, and some faculty 
of speech simple and to the point, and 
they will take hold of men’s hearts. We 
are not speaking of men of exceptional 
power like Groner Dawson, SpurGeEon, 
or Henry Warp Brrcuer. Such men 
will always win a hearing, though never 
a more splendid hearing than in the 
present day. But we refer to men of 
average power; such men as can never 
look for great conspicuous successes ; such 
men as ask but for the homely standing 
place in the midst of ignorance, worldli- 
ness, and sin, and in the midst, too, of 
struggling, toiling men and women, which 
the pastorship of some ordinary congrega- 
tion gives them, and we unhesitatingly 
say that such men have now-a-days as 
good an opportunity to do a fair work—a 
work to thank Gop for—as ever they had. 
And it will not matter very much whether 
they use or eschew ministerial conven- 
tionalities. They may live and dress 
pretty much after the staid fashion which 
has come to be regarded as clerical, or 
they may break out into carnal raiment 
and try to appear as much as possible like 
laymen ; they may preach from a pulpit 
or from a platform; they may read their 
sermons or speak them—if they have the 
quickening Spirit in them they will do a 
_ true work, and men will own them as 
_ Iinisters, however obtrusively they disown 


_ the “ Reverend.” We believe the effect 


exaggerated, alike by some who use them 
and by all who eschew them. It is quite 
a mistake to suppose that people in general 
like a minister the better for being eccen- 
tric or unministerial. Manliness they do 
like ; but, given that, they rather prefer 
the minister who shows for what he is, 
does not appear any way ashamed of his 
vocation, and, accepting the usages that 
men have come to associate with it, re- 
serves his protests for those greater matters 
of which a sincere Christian will always 
find sufficient, in which the world must 
be withstood and unpopular principles 
upheld at all hazard. And this protest 
will usually go furthest in great things 
when made by one who has not earned a 
character for habitual antagonism by 
singularity in small things. No! we feel 
with Mr. Ware, that the present is a 
transitional period, and one making 
peculiar demands upon the ministers of 
religion, though not upon them alone, but 
upon alZ who are actuated by strong 
religious convictions, and who would see 
Christianity exalted to its true place 
among the higher agencies of human life. 
But it is not some new way that is wanted, 
but simply greater faithfulness and more 
complete self-devotion in the old way of 
faith, love, piety. 


THE IRISH CHURCH ACT. 


THE final passing into law of Mr. GrapstTonn’s bill 
for disestablishing and disendowing the Irish 
Church must be a subject of sincere rejoicing to 
most of our readers. It is not often that both 
parties are pleased by a measure of this kind, so 
that it was truly refreshing to find on the morrow 
of the recent compromise that while the Liberal 
press was thoroughly satisfied, the Herald regarded 
it as the “capitulation of the Liberal party.” For 
ourselves we can only say that we should have 
rejoiced to have got rid of “ Establishment” even 
if the disestablished church had got off with more 
of the national property, which it has so long 
monopolised as to have believed it its own. 

The Times thinks it cannot really be so great a 
loss that the Irish Church has no longer to sustain 
the hollow pretence of being the Church of the 
Irish people. That miserable imposture has tainted 
every title, and honour, and dignity—nay, even 
every virtue and merit, possessed by the Church. 
Its eloquent preachers, its clever writers [have all 
suffered the disparagement that they were not 
really what they pretended to be, and that while 
they professed to be shepherds their sheep knew 
them not, and would not hear their voice. This 
semblance has disappeared. It is true that pros- 
pects have been “blighted,” as it is called, and 
expectations have been reduced to sober limits. 
The long lives of expectants supposed to depend 
for promotion on episcopal favour or clerical mor- 
tality have been disappointed. But every Ivish- 
man worth his salt can easily make his way in this 
country, if only because the circumstances of his 
Church have naturally directed attention rather to 
preaching than to what are called pastoral duties. 
ff an Irish clergyman is not a good preacher—and 
he generally is—-he is nothing. It may be readily 
supposed that a voluntary and self-governing body 
will not waste much of its funds on bishoprics and 
stalls. It will soon find either that fewer men can do 
the work, or that, if the numbers must be kept, they 
need not be paid quite so handsomely. The Times 
predicts the rise of a better feeling between the 
Irish clery and their congregations ; that they will 
see more of each other, and speak more kindly one 
of another. Moreover, the relations with the other 
communions cannot, but be made easier by the 
removal of a false assumption which barred friendly 
approach and made confidence impossible. 

The Standard says that, resigned to a fate which 
was not to be averted, the Irish Anglicans will 
gather courage and determination to strengthen 
their Church as much as possible. But if anything 
could keep alive the sense of wrong and the indig- 
nation which it engenders, it would be the peculiar 
kind of .paternal counsel and affectionate consola- 
tion now being addressed to them by the Times and 
others. It should be enough for the Radicals and 
their organs that the Church has been humiliated 
and plundered. There is no occasion to insult her 
and her indignant sons with flippant protests that 
she has not been wronged at all, and ought to be 
rather thankful than otherwise for “the precious 
boon” of disestablishment and “the tender mercies” 


i 


of disendowment. The Standard points out that 
this sort of argument leads to an obvious con- 
clusion. If disestablishment and disendowment 
are such mighty instruments for promoting the 
efficiency of a Church, why was the beneficent 
remedy withheld from the Church of England? 
But if it was an instrument of strengthening and 
healing designed for the building up and strength- 
ening of the Protestant Church in Ireland, upon 
what ground are English Protestants to bejexcluded 
from similar favours ? 

We thank the Standard for the suggestion. 
also think that the conclusion is obvious. 


We 


MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 


WE rejoice to be able to announce that the com- 
mittee of Manchester New College, after very 
careful deliberation, have invited the Rev. JamEs 
Drummond, B.A., to undertake the professorship 
left vacant by the death of the Rev. Jonn JAMES 
Tayter, B.A., and that Mr. Drummonp, after some 
weeks of anxious consideration, has accepted this 
important post. 

The subjoined correspondence will be read with 
deep interest and satisfaction throughout our 
churches : 


Mxmoriat ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE CROSS- 
STREET CONGREGATION ON SUNDAY, llTH JULY, 
1869. 

Reverend and Dear Mr. Drummond,—We, mem- 
bers of Cross-street. Congregation, have heard, with 
mingled feelings of rejoicing and regret, that you 
have received from the Manchester New College a 
very urgent invitation to undertake the duties of a 
professor in that institution. 

We are unaffectedly glad to think that so honor- 
able a call has been laid upon you,—you whom we 
know so well, and of whose character, powers, and 
influence, we, of all who cherish English Presby- 
terian piety, earnestness and freedom, are perhaps 
the best able to judge. i 

We own with satisfaction cur own belief that the 
College Committee made a wise choice when it 
proposed to you to enter upon the office left vacant. 
by the death of the late Rev. John James Tayler. 

We admit the gravity of a summons at the in- 
stance of such a body as the trustees of the College, 
to take charge of the training of ministers, to whom 
the rising generation throughout the country are to 
look for guidance and encouragement in their 
endeavours after religious life, in their search after 
the highest truths, and in all strife for the most 
faithful service. 

We must say that if you should decide to enter 
upon the important field of duty which this invi-- 
tation opens to you, our own loyalty to interests: 
which seem weightier than those of any particular 
Congregation, and our deep sense of your own 
peculiar fitness for such a charge, would compel us 
to sympathise with you in the effort to lay down 
your relations with ourselves, and to assume the 
responsibilities of the Professorship; while that 
effort would add one more occasion to the many in 
which you have won our respect and regard. 

In accordance with these views, we will not 
attempt to complicate your consideration of a 
question of duty, which must, we know, present 
itself to you with singular difficulty, by intruding 
on you now with that personal appeal which we 
should feel it to be our pressing duty and our great 
pleasure to lay before you, not only on our own 
account, but for the sake of our older and long- 
loved friend and minister, Mr. Gaskell, were the 
conflicting claims merely those of your old and of 
a new congregation. 

Only we will venture, before you have made 
your decision, to tender you the assurance at once 
of our sincerest acknowledgment of what you have 
hitherto done with us and for us; and of our confi- 
dence that whatever step you may think it right 
to take, will be taken in obedience to that single- 
minded regard to duty, which you have ever se 
faithfully preached and practised amongst us. 

We sincerely hope that this expression of our 
respect and trust, and of our grateful and affec- 
tionate regard, far from being an embarrassment in 
the way, will be an assistance to you in the exercise 
of a judgment, which we, as we know you, would 
wish to be unbiassed by the tenderest personal 
associations. 

Should you, upon mature consideration, decide 
upon continuing to undertake the active duties of 
the ministry amongst us, we shall unfeignedly 
rejoice; for we can think of no arrangement so 
likely to promote intelligent and religious life 
amongst ourselves and our children, and our neigh- 
bours in this province, as one which should afford to 
you and to us the opportunity of a prolonged inter- 
course, and a steady development of your great 
powers and influence as a preacher of the good 
news of the Kingdom of God. 

Guo. STANLEY DARBISHIRE, Chairman. 


MR. DRUMMOND’S REPLY. 
1, Georze-street, Cheetham Hill, 
July 20th, 1869. 
My dear Friends,—The time has come when I 
must reply to the memorial which you have ad- 
dressed to me. In the midst of conflicting thoughts, 
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and the endeavour to solve correctly a very difficult 
problem,it has given me much comfort to receivesuch 
an assurance ot your confidence and regard. I deeply 
appreciate the delicate considerateness with which 


you have abstained from pressing upon me your own | 


claims, and have expressed your willingness to ac- 
cept the decision which duty may seem to require. 
J am sure you will believe me that I am not insen- 
sible to the urgency of those claims. I can never 
forget the generous confidence with which you 
elected me as one of your ministers when I had not 
yet quitted my academic seclusion, or the universal 
kindness with which you welcomed me among you. 


I cannot be sufficiently grateful for the friendsbips | 


which I have formed, and the experiences which I 
have gained during my connection with you. Nor 
may I omit all reference to your older minister, 
whose unvarying kindness relieved the anxieties, 
and lightened the labours of the otherwise too 
trying years of my early ministry. 

I am aware also of the great importance of en- 
deavouring to muintain,in sucha city as Manchester, 
a theology at once liberal and spiritual, a piety 
answering to the deepest Christian needs, yet not 
antagonistic to the reforming movements of the 
day, and a philanthropy as wide in its sympathies 
as the community in which its activity is exercised. 
To these considerations must be added my own 
personal attachment to the active ministry, and the 
acute pain which I feel at the prospect of quitting 
the pulpit for the chair. 

All these thoughts have weighed upon me, and 
made it extremely difficult to arrive at the conclu- 


sion which I have at last formed, to accept the | 


offered professorship. I need not trouble you with 
the various lights in which the work of the pro- 
fessor has presented itself to my mind. I am 
accepting the office in the simple hope that I may 
be enabled .to render better service to the 
churches. We are living, as I believe, in the 
very midst of a struggle between’ old and 
new principles in which even our little Non- 
conformist academy has a grave responsibility 
laid upon it, and in which, if our congrega- 
tions faithfully support it by supplying studeats of 
the highest culture and ability, it may yet give 
important help in guiding the religious life of our 
country. A false step now might be fatal to the 
hopes which we all entertain for its usefulness; and 
though I should never have thought of offering my- 
self as one in any way qualified to assist in directing 
its future career, yet, when its committee have wish 
singular unanimity selected me as the proper man 
to fill the vacant chair, I have not considered it right 
to decline their invitation. The future alone cau 
decide whether I have formed a wise determination. 
Certainly I have not consulted my own interests in 
‘the matter. I am to leave a known and much-loved 
sphere of usefulaess for an unknown, and one which 
in some of its aspects is less congenial to my tastes ; 
and though many hopes press upon my mind, it may 
be that only failure and disappointment await me. 
In a choice which at present gives me almost un- 
mixed pain, and not least because it occasions some 
sorrow and anxiety to you, may I not rely upon 
your sympathy, and ask you to add your prayers 
to mine, that this our joint-offering may help to 
promote a deeper religious life in the churches 
with which we are more immediately connected, 
and may in some small measure aid the progress of 
freedom, truth, and goodness in our country.— 
Believe me to remain, ever your sincere friend, 
JAMES DRUMMOND. 
To the Members of Cross-street 
Congregation, Manchester. 


ROUGH NOTES OF A HOLIDAY VISIT TO 
SOME ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, &c. 

No. I.—Yorx, LINcoLn, AND PETERBOROUGH. 
My visit to York Minster was made under very 
favourable conditions,—a short and pleasant run 
from Harrogate—charming weather—and cheerful 
and intelligent companions. Twenty-one years 
had elapsed since I first saw this magnificent crea- 
tion of the piety and art of the middle ages. To-day 


each morning and afternoon, to about the same 
number not of worshippers so much as of listeners. 
To me it seemed that the fretted roof, the lofty 
aisles, the sublime magnitude and admirable pro- 
portions of the building, appealed far more power- 
fully to the reverent imagination, and far more 
| efficiently touched the springs of devotional feeling, 
than the voices of heedless choristers and drawling 
readers. The sooner that “ disestablishment ” 
comes the better, to English as well to Irish 
Churches; for then, surely, the munificent piety 
of the dead will shame, if it do not stimulate to 
worthier effort, the slumbering and inert consciences 
| of the livings 

Availing myself of the earliest express, I reached 
Lincoun by half-past nine a.m. The morning was 
resplendent, and the country looked enchant- 
|ing. Nothing could be finer than the moors 
on the Sheffield line, unless it were the rich, 
|fat pastures of the level district about Retford, 
where additional interest is given to the general 
appearance of things by the prevalence of red- 
tiled, Dutch-looking houses and other buildings. I 
kept a sharp look-out for the CATHEDRAL as we 
| neared Lincoln, and was delighted with its grand 
and imposing situation, capping the only elevation 
to be found in this level country. Ata glance I 
noted its great length, its superb towers (two 
western and one central), and its transepts. Before 
climbing up to examine it, however, I resolved to 
look through the lower part of the city, which I 
knew afforded an interesting illustration of a 
practice that Conqueror William and his fellow- 
freebooters were addicted to, viz., to take possession 
of the higher and better parts of the towns they 
subdued, and send down the poor Saxon natives 
to grovel at the base. To this cause it is owing 
that the worst parts of old cities are often richest 
in Saxon remains; and Lincoln is particularly so. 
The Church of St. Peter-at-Gowts here presents a 
rare specimen, quite entire, of a Saxon tower. 
Close by is a house of about the same date, In 
the High-street, St. Mary’s conduit attracted my 
attention—a charming specimen of a Gothic public 
fountain, wonderfully superior to the perpendicular 
troughs we have in Manchester, whether “pre- 
sented” or otherwise. Up “Steep-hill” I then 
toiled, and none was ever more appropriately 
named, AsI passed, I looked carefully at one or 
two of the old city gates, and also at the quaint 
| building known as the “Jews’ House.” And now 
ito the Cathedral. I was struck first with the 
thoroughly Norman character of the style. The 
West door, of enormous height, was wide open, 
affording an uninterrupted view of the nave, the 
organ-screen, the choir, and the stained windows 
in the Lady Chapel beyond. Whilst sauntering 
about, a semi-clerical official presented himself, and 
inquired very much in the tone and with the manner 
of a gentleman, whether it was my wish to see the 
Cathedral? He took me in tow, and a very intel- 
ligent and agreeable cicerone he was. We had 
several little discussions as we went along. 
Amongst others, we talked about the spaces over 
the triforium (the tier of arches between the clear- 
story and the lowest range) along which you may 
walk (if you ever get up there) all round the inte- 
rior of the structure. I adduced various theories, 
such as that the monks used them for promenades ; 
that from them banners could be suspended, and 
garlands thrown across, &c. His own speculation 
was that, on great festival days, the fair nuns were 


we walked round it and through it in a leisurely | allowed to gaze down from the giddy height, at 
way, with the advantage of some previous study | processions and other ceremonials. There is a 
of its component parts, their relative situation, date, superb window, 800 years old. The organ-screen, 
purpose, and architectural peculiarities. This Min-| a splendid specimen of carving, is of about 1330, 
ster is simply a realised dream. A minute descrip- | and the gates opening into the choir were made at 
tion of it can be attempted only by the boldness of | least, 600 years ago. The ceiling is of solid stone, 
genius, or the presumption of conceit ; and having averaging 2 feet 6 inches thick. How in the world 
not the first, nor caring to incur the imputation of | was such a great number of pieces hoisted 200 feet 
tho second, I shall say only that its vastness, rich- high, and then fitted so exquisitely? Near the 
ness, elegance and beauty, far transcended all my | remains of an altar to “Our Lady,” that was at 
anticipations. We attended evening service, which | one time very celebrated, is a place in the stone 
was literally performed, and that by no means in a | flooring, over which thousands of pilgrims had 
spirit congenial with the profound reverence and | slided, drawing their feet slowly along as they 
skill displayed in every portion, almost in every | bowed their reverences, and which is thus scooped 
decorated stone, of this great structure. Only by | out to a depth of a couple of inches or more 
a straining of language could it be called common | presenting now the appearance of a little trough, 
prayer, and the music was but “indifferent well.” | Several other marked indications of Roman Catholic 
Indeed it can be little better than a travesty of the | times and practices were shown: confessionals, 
original intent of the founders of this superb | lavatories in which the priests washed the sacred 
Minster, to employ its great resources for no pur- | vessels, and their own hands before celebrating, &c. 
pose, so far as I could see, beyond that of enabling | The cloisters, three sides of the quadrangle re- 
some thirty singing men and boys to chant a service, ' maining perfect, are exceedingly fine; and in one 


corner is a specimen of Roman pavement, which 
must have been first put down some 1,600 years 
ago. My guide was so clerical-looking that I almost 
feared to wound his gentlemanly feelings when I 
offered him a florin, but he survived the shock! I 
then sauntered for an hour about the Close. Here 
the neighbouring houses seem to nestle up 
to the Cathedral, and sleep in its mighty shade, 
Embowered in roses ; with lovely gardens ; through 
half-opened windows they show the passer-by 
such glimpses of ease, and quiet, and elegance, as 
might make him envious, unless he were the most 
contented of men. There is no doubt “snug 
lying in the Abbey ;” and it is but a fitting com- 
plement to the pleasant living in the Cathedra, 
Close. 

The CATHEDRAL at PeTeRBOROUGH is there the 
sole object of interest. Its nave, of almost gleam- 
ing whiteness, is grand in its massive simplicity 
and fine proportions. It dates from about 1117 ; 
is much less ornate than Lincoln; and has 
but little stained glass, except in the choir. The 
roof of the nave is flat, and made of wood, painted 
with elaborate devices. The architects of this 
period dared not to venture on the wide expanses 
in stone of a later date, such as is seen in the 
exquisite fan-shaped roof of the Lady Chapel of 
this same structure. The vista of the side aisles is 
very good; clear, open archways, of massive 
solidity, that have defied, and will yet defy, the 
destroying hand of centuries. In general plan, 
Peterborough is not unlike Linceln. I heard the 
greater part of the evening service, which was, 
sung to about forty well-dressed people; much the 
larger proportion here, as in all the Cathedrals I 
visited, being ladies. The poor are conspicuous 
only by their absence,—English Cathedrals have 


apparently no Gospel for them. 
BH. R. 


TRADITION OF THE ELDERS. 
W. E. Manty, 1n Liberal Christian. 


In the Gospels there are frequent references to the 
“tradition of the elders.” here is no express. 
definition of what is meant by this phrase; and so’ 
we must determine its meaning by inference. It 
really has much to do with the correct exposition 
of the four Gospels. When we understand its full 
import, we shall see a beauty and harmony in many 
passages that before will seem ambiguous, not te 
say absurd. : 
One who cannot tell us what is meant by the 
tradition of the elders, can easily see that some- 
thing is denoted by it that was not approved of 
by the Saviour. He speaks of this tradition in 
terms of reproach and condemnation. By it the 
Pharisees made void the law of God. It was in’ 
vain that they worshipped God, teaching for doc~ 
trines the commandments of men. The New Tes 
tament not being in existence, the law of God, 
which was made void by the tradition of the elders, 
was obviously the Old Vestament. 4. 42 
The charge of making void the law was not 
made at random, or without sufficient reason. The 
Saviour follows it up with illustrations and proof. 
The law hadisaid, “ Whosoever honoureth not his 
father or his mother, let him die the death.” But 
the Pharisees had said, “ Whosoever shall say to 
his father or his mother, it is a gift by Whateosver 
thou mightest be profited by me, he shall be frée.” 
Or, to express the idea more clearly, the law of 
Moses required that children should honour their 
parents, and provide for them in old age. Whoever 
did not do this “cursed” his father and mother, 
and should surely be put to death. But the 
Pharisees adopted a traditionary interpretation of 
this law, which made them teach that whoever 
would make to the Lord a gift (corban) of that 
property by which his parents might be profited im 
the decline of life, should be free from his obliga. 
tion to provide for them, and the penalty should 
not be inflicted. : 
There is a reference to this same tradition in the 
fifth of Matthew, where expounders have been in- 
volved in great difficulty by not perceiving this 
fact. “Ye have heard that it was said by them of 
old times; but I say unto you” thus and so. This. 
kind of language has been construed to mean that 
the Law and the Gospel are directly opposed to 
each other ; that Jesus here denies what ‘former 
taught, and lays down different principles, This is — 
a great mistake, and it is ct 8 unfortunate, “ae 
taking away the beauty and harmony of the 
Scriptures. ( : 
When Jesus refers to the Law of Moses, con= 


tained in the Old Testament, he more common ly 
says, “It is written,” or “Moses says.” He does 
not say, “Ye have heard that it was said.” The 
latter expression applies to verbal tradition, no 
written documents, and the reference is to t! 
tradition of the elders (them of old tim 
which we are speaking. And with this re 
is not surprising that Jesus should 
curacy, and lay down different prin 

there is a reference to subjects treated 
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law, but this is explained by the fact that the 
tradition of the elders was itself an exposition 
of the teachings of the Old Testament. But 
though the subjects to which there is refer- 
ence, are contained in the law of Moses, 
such as murder, adultery, swearing, loving our 
neighbour, &c., yet no such language as the 
Saviour here controverts, nor precisely such 
principles, can there be found. The law contains 
proper regulations relating to murder, but it says 
nothing in that connection about calling a brother 
“raea,” “fool,” &c. And though the passage is so 
construed, in our version, as to put these words 
into the mouth of the Saviour, a true construction 
would make them a part of the tradition which he 
condemns. The law has something to say about 
swearing, but the tradition had made such additions 
and modifications as tended to weaken and 
destroy the effect of the original statute. The 
law had inculeated love to one’s neighbour; the 
tradition had added the unwarrantable demand to 
hate one’s enemy. It was against the perversion 
of the true law that Jesus uttered his rebukes, and 
not against the law itself. And, besides this, he 
would show the Jews that, while he sanctioned the 
law, as far as it went, and condemned only its 
perversions, he went farther than the law did, and 
made sin to consist in the intentions and motives 
as well as in the act of sin. Hence, when speaking 
of adultery, he shows that he went farther than 
either the law or the traditionary rendering of it. 

Itis plain that what Jesus calls the tradition of the 
elders the Jews denominated an Oral Law, and 
maintained that it was as old as the written law, 
and was given at the same time by God to a set of 
men called elders, to be preserved along with the 
written law, through all ages, and was to be relied 
on asa true and faithful exposition of the same. 
In fact, however, it was no older than the Captivity, 
and was invented to give some countenance to the 
doctrines which the Jews had learned from the 
heathens. 
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HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
Ii. 


AFTER calling on an old friend, in September, 1815, 
Mr. Robinson writes : 

“She began interrogating me about my religious 
opinions. ‘This she did in a way so kind and benevo- 
lent that I could not be displeased, or consider her 
impertinent. I was unable to answer as I could 
wish. However, I did not scruple to declare to her 
that such orthodoxy as Mr. N: 3 would deter 
me from Christianity. I cannot wish to have a 
belief which excludes from salvation such persons 
as my own dear mother, my uncle Crabb, and a 
large portion of the best people I have ever 
known.” 

In September, 1816, we have this account of 
wholesale christening : 

“Strolling into the Old Church [now the Cathe- 
dral] at Manchester, I heard a strange noise, which 
I should elsewhere have mistaken for the bleating 
of lambs. Going to the spot, a distant aisle, I 
found two rows of women standing in files, each 
with a babe in her arms. The minister went down 
the line, sprinkling each infant as he went. I sup- 
pose the efficacy of the sprinkling—I mean the fact 
that the water did touch—was evidenced by a 
distinct squeal from each. Words were muttered 
by the priest on his course, but one prayer served 
for all. This I thought to be a christening by 
wholesale; and I could not repress the irreverent 
thought that, being in the metropolis of manufac- 
tures, the aid of steam or machinery might be 
calledin. I was told that on Sunday evenings the 
ceremony isrepeated. Necessity is the only apology 
for so irreverent a performance of a religious rite. 
How the essence of, religion is sacrificed to these 
formalities of the Establishment!” 


On the appointment of Gifford, afterwards Lord 
Gifford, to the Solicitor-Generalship, in 1817, H. C. 
R. writes : 

“Gifford’s father was a Presbyterian grocer at 
Exeter. He was himself articled to an attorney, 
and was never at a University. He was formerly 
a warm Burdettite! On the other hand, I believe 
he has long abandoned the conventicle, and has 
been quiet on political subjects, if he has not 
changed his opinions. . . My only concern is 
that a man hitherto universally beloved should thus 
early in life be in danger of making bankrupt of his 
conscience, which Lord Bacon says has been the 
fate of so many who have accepted the offices of 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General.” 

The following entries, in July, 1819, relating to 
two of our worthies, are teresting : 

“We kept up a conversation with very little 
disputation. Belsham (and I joes him) defended 
Church Establishments, which he thought better 
than leaving religion to make its way alone. [He 

ublished three sermons in support of this view. | 
He said, I think my Church ought to be established ; 
but as that cannot be, I would rather the Anglican 
Church should be maintained, with all its errors 
and superstitions, than that the unlearned should 
be left at large, each man spreading abroad his 
own errors and absurdities. Kenrick opposed him, 


and had on some points the best of the argument. 
Jardine, and indeed all the party were against 
Belsham and myself.” 

“July 8th. Mr. Kenrick breakfasted with me. 
I was much pleased with him; he has been, and 
indeed still is, tutor at the Manchester New College, 
York, and is going for a trip in Germany to improve 
in philological studies. He is a staunch Unitarian, 
with a deal of zeal, but is mild in his manners, a 
tenacious disputant, but courteous—a very promis- 
ing young man.” 

In a note, written in 1851, Mr. Robinson adds: 

“He is now the most learned of the English 
Unitarians, and has taken the lead in the free 
investigation of the Old Testament, presuming to 
apply to it, notwithstanding its sacred character, 
the rules of profane criticism.” 

This refers specially to Mr. Kenrick’s work on 
Primeval History. 

In a letter of Southey’s, written to a friend of 
Mr. Robinson’s, March 2, 1819, we have the follow- 
ing passage: 

“© sir! religion is the one thing needful; without 
it no one can be truly happy (do you not feel 
this ?), with it no one can be entirely miserable. 
Without it, this world would be a mystery too 
dreadful to be borne, our best affections and our 
noblest desires a mere juggle and a curse, and it 
were better, indeed, to be nothing than the things 
we are. I am no bigot. I believe that men will 
be judged by their actions and intentions, not their 
creeds. Iam a Christian, and so will Turk, Jew, 
and Gentile be in Heaven, if they have lived well 
according to the light which was vouchsafed them. 
I do not fear that there will be a great gulph 
between you and mein the world which we must 
both enter; but if I could persuade you to look on 
towards that world with the eyes of faith, a change 
would be operated in all your views and feelings, 
and hope and joy and love would be with you to 
your last breath—universal love—love for mankind, 
and for the Universal Father into whose hands you 
are about to render up your spirit.” 

To this may be added the following, under date 
January 9, 1826: 

“He [John Joseph Gurney] read to me some 
letters from Southey. In one Southey thus ex- 
pressed himself: ‘I cannot believe in an eternity 
of hell. I hope God will forgive me if I err, but in 
this matter I cannot say, Lord help thou mine 
unbelief.” 

Scattered through the Diary are several interest- 
ing notices of Mrs. Barbauld, whose acquaintance 
Mr. Robinson made, and was “reasonably proud ” 
to make, in December, 1805. This is one: 

“Mrs. Barbauld bore the remains of great per- 
sonal beauty. She had a brilliant complexion, 
light hair, blue eyes, a small elegant figure, and her 
manners were very agreeable, with something of 
the generation then departing. She received me 
very kindly, spoke very civilly of my aunt Zachary 
Crabb, and said she had herself once slept at my 
father’s house. Mrs, Barbauld is so well known by 
her prose writings that it is needless for me to at- 
tempt to characterise her here. Her excellence la 
in the soundness and acuteness of her understand- 
ing, and in the perfection of her taste. In the esti- 
mation of Wordsworth she was the first of our 
literary women, and he was not bribed to this 
judgment by any especial congeniality of feeling, 
or by concurrence in speculative opinions. I may 
here relate an anecdote connecting her and Words- 
worth,-though out of its proper time by many, 
many years; but it isso good that it ought to be 
preserved from oblivion. It was after her death that 
Lucy Aikin published Mrs. Barbauld’s collected 
works, of which I gave a copy to Miss Wordsworth. 
Among the poems is a stanza on Life, written in 
extreme old age. It had delighted my sister, to 
whom I repeated it on her deathbed. It was long 
after I gave these works to Miss Wordsworth that 
her brother said, ‘Repeat me that stanza by Mrs. 
Barbauld” Ididso. Hemade merepeat it again, 
And so he learnt it by heart. Ee was at the time 
walking in his sitting-room at Rydal with his 
hands behind him; and I heard him mutter to 
himself, ‘I am not in the habit of grudging people 
their good things, but I wish I had written those 
lines.’ 

‘Life! we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
‘Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear 5 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning.’” 


BrrMINGHAM : LAWRENCE-STREET MISsION.—There 
were special services on Sunday, 18th instant, in 
connection with the opening of the organ, which 
supersedes the harmonium hitherto in use. The 
congregations were large both morning and evening, 
and included several of the subscribers to the 
Mission. As the money needed for the organ was 


already made up, the collections, amounting to 


between £5 and £6, will be applied to the purchase 
of hymn books and music. The sermons were 
preached by the Rey. John Wilson, ey 


TO REY. H. W. C., ON HIS LEAVING 
GLASGOW. 
Tur strong age grows from truth to truth always, ° 
Full-limbed, swift-eyed, and brave with triumphs 
won ; 
And no day dies among the by-past days, 
But gives sweet revelation to the sun 
In blowing buds, clear wisdom, higher praise. 
Long joy may earth have, and the merry wind 
Sing freely whirling through the burdened corn} 
Her true sons labour for the keener mind, panes 
To cruch the shadows which they bravely scorn, 
And give wide sight unto the narrow blind. 


From thee an echo of the morning song, 
A whisper of a beauty truly seen, 

Came with the flashing words to make us strong 
In pure nobility, and manly clean 

In busy life, purged from all petty wrong. 

Thou, as our Teacher, with thy mission free, 
Unfolding to us kingdom of bright truth, 

To banish jealous cherubim, and see 
Our paradise with fearless eyes of youth, 

And smite with flaming sword for liberty. 


Thus lovingly you led us to clear climes, 
Where some sweet thought would thrill and make 
us glad ; 
A word of power, a deed of grace, from times 
Long past, but great to point the might they had— 
Urged with the moving music of true rhymes. 


Then glad fair days were widened to bold years, 
And with them came the summer of your aims, 
The Teacher’s honour, when his thought appears 
In blossoms near him, and his work hath claims 
To mould the musings of the soul that hears. 


Fresh words come to us in rich morns of rest, 
The first warm promises of freer praise 

To some love-seeking spirits, hate-opprest, 
Blinded with dry dust on the beaten ways, 

Which made them braver in their righteous quest. 


Joined in all sympathies which praises seek, 
Or proud in working for the people’s weal, 

Or when the sunny hearts in laughter speak 
Down by the long wash of the sea, or feel 

The windy freedom of the mountain peak. 


And now you leave us and our happy hours, 

For other hearts and hands and other scenes ; 
May they cling to you warmly, when your powers 
Strive for the worthier ministry, which gleans 

Truth for the living souls, and loves the flowers. 
You go, and with you truth and love, they tell 
The soul they live in to be firm and dare— 
Our hearts are full of trust, and longing dwell 
On fadeless days, now, sighing low, we bear 
The long sweet wish—God bless you, and farewell! 
Wz. J. M. 


a 


REVS. J. J. TAYLER AND R. B, ASPLAND. 


We translate the following notice of these two 
valued friends from Le Lien, the organ of the 
Liberal party in the Protestant Church of France : 

“English Unitarianism has just been sorely tried 
by the death of two of its most eminent members. 
The Rev. John James Tayler was the Principal of 
Manchester New College, London, and held the 
chair of history and theology in that Institution. 
A distinguished scholar, with a candid and emi- 
nently liberal mind, Mr, Tayler, by his ability as a 
professor, his remarkable writings, the depth of his 
convictions, his respect for the opinions of others, 
and his earnest and never-varying goodness, had 
won for himself the admiration and ardent sym- 
pathy of all who knew him. His influence, during 
nearly fifty years, on several generations of stu- 
dents, has been from every point of view most 
marked and most salutary. Called with justice 
the English Schleiermacher, he was convinced like 
Neander, that it is the heart that makes the theo- 
logian,—pectus est quod facit theologum. This truly 
religious and learned man has published a great 
number of books, pamphlets, and sermons, One of 
his last and most remarkable productions is a 
‘Critical Essay on the Authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel.’ Having been invited last year to take 

art, as the representative of English Unitarians, 
in the celebration of the tercentenary festival 
of the foundation of Unitarianism at Torda, 
he published a very interesting account of his 
journey in Transylvania, from which the materials 
are drawn for the article further on @ Le Lien). 

The Rey. Robert Brook Aspland, a liberal thinker, 
and eloquent preacher, was one of those zealous 
and indefatigable workers who are always in the 
breach: a man of action, in every sense of the 
word. He has rendered incalculable service to the 
cause of Unitarianism, both as Secretary of Man- 
chester New College and of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, For more than nineteen 
years he found time, in spite of all his work, to 
edit the Christian Reformer, which he did with 
ability and success. Like his associate, Mr. ‘layler, 
he was deeply interested in historical researches 
and acquainted with the most minute details of 
the ecclesiastical history of England. On this last 
subject Mr, Aspland had become quite an authority. 
For him, as for Mr, Tayler, all the English Uni- 
tarians mourn together as one household, 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


WAITING. 

BY 8. D. ROBBINS. 
Yus, I can wait the hour sublime 
When love shall triumph over time, 
When truth’s bright banner, all unfurled 
Shall banish error from the world. 
Yes, I can wait the appointed hour 
When right shall be enthroned in power, 
When every form of wrong shall cease 
And rainbows span the earth with peace! 
Yes, I can wait till, darkness past, 
The brilliant dawn shall break at last, 
Fair herald of that better day 
When evil shall be done away. 
Yes, I can wait, for in His hand 
All things are safe, by whose command 
The harvest never cometh late! 
Patience, my spirit, work and wait! 

 —— 


SALT LAKE CITY. 


7 


We cull the following particulars of the Mormon 
capital from “ Ten Thousand Miles of Travel, 
Sport, and Adventure,” just published, by Captain 
F. Trench Townshend, b.A.: 

His first impressions of the city were derived 
from the balcony of his hotel. From there he 
could only see a broad street shaded by acacia and 
cottonwood trees, with a stream of fresh water 
running at each side, and one or two houses en- 
closed by orchards. Above the trees rose the beau- 
tiful snowy peaks of the Wahsatch mountains, 
while the sun shone brightly and the air felt warm 
and soft, after the rigorous climate of the elevated 
regions over which he had been travelling. It is, 
no doubt, owing to the dangers and difficulties of 
the journey, and the bleak and sterile aspect of the 
plains and mountains which have to be crossed 
before reaching the Salt Lake City that such a high 
opinion is generally formed of it. From Camp 
Douglas, two miles distant, the view is certainly 
lovely, reminding the traveller of Damascus as 
seen from the slopes of Anti-Lebanon. 

The city is built at the foot of the great snowy 
range of the Wahsatch mountains, which with the 
Oquirr mountains form a circle round the plain. 
Through this flows the Jordan river, which unites 
the fresh waters of Utah Lake with the briny 
waters of the Great Salt Lake. The latter is 15 
miles from the city, and about 100 miles long by 60 
broad. The water, when evaporated, yields about 
one barrel of salt to three of water, and is so buoyant 

that, as in the Dead Sea, the human body does not 
~ sink below the waist. ‘the two lakes have another 
point in common ; each of them has a good-sized 
river flowing into it, while no water flows out of one 
or the other. Salt Lake is, however, more 
than 4,000 feet above the sea, while the Dead 
Sea is 2,000 feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
ymean. From the Lake rise two mountain islands, 
which, though many miles from the main land, 
-seem almost to join the surrounding mountains. 

The Mormons of Salt Lake Valley are looked 
wpon by the people of the United States as little 
better than the original inhabitants of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and should a similar fate overtake them 
it would at least relieve the American Government 
from a serious difficulty. 

The city contains a population of over 20,000, 
and covers an area of about nine miles. ‘The streets 
run in straight lines, east and west, north and south, 

' dividing the city into squares of equal size. Fresh 
water flows through nearly every street, and the 
sides are shaded by fine trees. Almost every house 
is situated in its own little orchard of peach and 
other fruit trees, giving the city an appearance very 
different from most others. 

In Maine-street are all the large Gentile stores, 
banks, and hotels, and a large and increasing trade is 
carried on. ‘The proprietor of one of the chief 
stores informed Capt. Townshend that his annual 
sales amounted to more than a million dollars. In 
this street the Gentiles have succeeded in estab- 
lishing a bar, which is the only public place where 
spirits can be drunk. At the other hotels, tea and 
coffee alone are to be had. Many of the principal 

_ stores are kept by Jews, who here, by a strange 
perversion of names, come to be called Gentiles. 

The city is divided into wards or sections, each 
of which is under the direct supervision of Bishops. 
Under them are two Councillors and Teachers, part 
of whose business is to look after the welfare of 
every family in their several districts, and report to 
Brigham Young, to enable him to know the exact 
condition of every Mormon family in the city. 

“The President,” as he is always styled, lives in 
an enclosure, surrounded by a high and roughly- 
built wall, originally raised as a protection against 
hostile Indians, within which are his private 
residence, offices, and houses, in which the greater 
number of his wives and children dwell. He is 

_now 68 years of age, but looks fully ten_ years 

“younger. In appearance he resembles an English 
farmer or provincial tradesman, and has a broad 
face and honest countenance. He must possess 
the greatest tact and executive ability, as his power 
is supreme and unhesitatingly obeyed, though he 
is only head of the church, and no longer governor 
of the territory, ashe was formerly. 


The theatre is a fine building, capable of holding 
1,800 people. In the stalls, below where Captain 
Townshend sat when he visited it, were the principal 
elders with their wives and children, _ In the centre 
of the pit was placed a rocking-chair, which is some- 
times occupied by Brigham Young. On this occasion 
he was seated in his private box in the proscenium. 
The piece was “The First Night,” and one of his 
daughters took part in it. A number of his 
children were present, and if he has to pay for 
their admission it must come rather expensive— 
taking 48 children to the play. 

Any infraction of the seventh commandment on 
the part of a Gentile and Mormon woman, is 
punished by the death of the former. The women 
in general are remarkably plain, both in looks and 
dress; and have a subdued air about them, and a 
way of looking. down as if they were ashamed of 
themselves. ‘Lhey do not appear to be treated by 
the men as at all equals, but rather as beings whose 
duty it is to serve their husbands. A favourite 
occupation with them is embroidering gloves, much 
in the style of the Indian work so common in 
Canada. Beaver skin is fastened on to the end of 
some, thus making a handsome pair of gauntlets. 

The Tabernacle is a huge hideous structure, 
capable of containing 15,000 persons. It is 215 
feet long by 132 wide, inside the walls, and sur- 
mounted by an enormous wooden dome. An im- 
mense organ is being erected, and in front of it, 
raised on a platform, are the seats of the President, 
the Bishops, and the Apostles. The body and gal 
lery are occupied by hard wooden benches on 
which the rest of the congregation sit. The founda- 
tions are laid of the magnificent temple on which they 
have been seven years at work, but the walls are 
as yet only level with the ground. The length of 
the building is to be 187 feet, and its breadth 119. 
There are to be three towers at each end. The 
height of the main building will be 100 feet, and 
that of the highest towers 200 feet. If the plan 
be carried out it will resemble a handsome Chris- 
tian cathedral. 

Brigham Young encourages the cultivation of 
the grape, from which a sweet and not unpalatable 
wine is made; and he is also trying to promote the 
culture of the silk-worm, in order that the 
Mormons may themselves manufacture silk. 

Utah has already more than sufficient population 
to become a State, but the question of the plu- 
rality of wives interferes with their desire to enter 
the Union; and the general idea in the States 
seems to be that Young will have a divine revela- 
tion limiting the number of wives to one, other- 
wise, as a Yankee remarked, he “ guessed Brigham 
Young would have to move on.” 

Though Captain Townshend thinks that an edu- 
cated Christian can look upon the Mormon religious 
system as nothing but falsehood, blasphemy, and 
the grossest immorality, still the impression left 
on his mind by what he saw and heard in Utah 
was that the Mormons were either far superior to 
their system, or that their system is not so badly 
adapted to a country where the immense number 
of children which a man may obtain by a plurality 
of wives, are literally as “arrows in the hands of a 
giant,” and where the man is happy “ who has his 
quiver full of them.” No anxiety as to their future 
need oppress him where millions of acres of land 
now lying desolate wait but the labour of man to 
make them a fruitful garden; and where the 
greater the number of believers born, the less will 
they be ashamed “to speak with their enemies in 
the gate.” The sobriety, industry, and perseverance 
shown by the Mormons have met with the success 
these qualities must ever command ; and Brigham 
Young may be excused if he quotes the words of 
Scripture, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
and then points to the undoubted success of Mor- 
mon faith and works in Utah. 


ee 
THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TALKERS. 


Ir is always a risky business, in addressing 
children, to indulge in what rhetoricians call the 
question of appeal, as is demonstrated by the 
following anecdote, which appears in an American 
paper:—The pastor of a popular church, one 
Sunday evening, at the Sunday-school concert, 
said: “ Boys, when I heard your beautiful song 
to-night, I had to work hard to keep my feet still ; 
what do you suppose is the trouble with them?” 
“ Chilblaing, sir,” said a six-year old boy. 

This, however, is hardly as suggestive as the ex- 
perience of one of our good Boston deacons, who 
began a dedication address as follows :—“ Dear 
children, since I came into this beautiful chapel I 
have been tempted to break one of the command- 
ments. Can any of you tell me which one it was ?” 
Of course they could. His question was met by a 
very emphatic repetition of the seventh command- 
ment. Brother C. had wit enough to extricate 
himself from his somewhat precarious position. 
Shouting, as soonas order was measurably restored, 
“No children, not quite so bad as that—it’s the 
tenth commandment, ‘Thou shalt not covet,” 
he sailed on before more prosperous gales. 

We remember seeing another brother equally 
good, but less gifted, utterly swamped in a similar 
sea. He had been visiting a prison, and in giving 
his impressions to the Sunday-school the following 
dialogue ensued : 


pm 


Bro. T.—Now, don’t you suppose those prisoners 
felt bad ? Didn’t their consciences trouble them ? 

School.—Yes, sir. 

Sro. T.—What made them feel bad ? 

School.—Because they’d committed murder. 

Bro. T.—Yes, and because— 

School.—Because they'd stole. 

ro. T— But I feel bad sometimes. 
do I feel bad ? 

Few adventurous spirits.—Because yowye com- 
mitted murder. 

Bro, T.—Oh: 
murdered anybody: 

School, with great unanimity and emphasis.—Then 
you've stole ! 

The logic of the infantile mind, enforced as it 
was by the merriment of the congregation, who 
remembered that the good brother was a pedlar, 
was altogether too much for brother T., and he 
dropped, with manifest embarrassment, into the 
nearest chair. Those who are in the habit of 
addressing Sunday-schools can probably make 
their own application. 


Now, why 


no, dear children, I never 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Croox.—The anniversary of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school was celebrated on Sunday last, when 
Mr. James Watson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, con- 
ducted the services morning, afternoon, and evening. 
The children recited and sang a variety of pieces, 
and the chapel was crowded each time. On 
Saturday, the 17th inst., a tea party was held, 
which was well attended. The whole of the pro- 
ceedings were a complete success. 


RocHDALE: CLOVER-STREET.—On Sunday, the 
11th inst., the Rev. J. Freeston preached his fare- 
well sermon to this congregation, whence he is 
removing to Blackley. On ‘Tuesday evening, the 
12th inst., at a tea meeting, Mr. John Healey, on 
behalf of the congregation, presented him with a 
timepiece, as a token of esteem and respect, for 
which Mr. Freeston returned thanks. 

New Swinpon.—On the evening of Sunday, 
July 18th, the Rev. F. R. Young gave the seventh 
and concluding one of a series of monthly lectures 
on the Scriptures. The subject of the last one was 
“ Christian Principles of Criticism and Interpreta- 
tion in their application to the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures,” and it excited so much interest that it 
is reported at length in the North Wilts Herald. 
Confining himself to principles rather than rales, 
My. Young, in a clear and lucid manner, pointed 
out those which might be appreciated by an audience 
unused to critical niceties, and such as would 
serve to guide them in their search after Christian 
truth. , ‘ 

NortineHam: CuHRist CHurcH.—The teachers 
and friends of the Sunday-schools connected with 
this church gave the scholars their annual treat on 
Monday last. They formed in procession and 
walked to the grounds of the St. Ann’s Horticul- 
tural Socicty, where they enjoyed themselves in a 
variety of games until five o’clock, when they re- 
turned to school, and about 260 sat down to a good, 
substantial tea. When tea was over they i 
proceeded to the grounds for the rest of the acne. 
A taste for the beautiful in nature is specially oot 
tivated by the minister and teachers in these 
schools, and it is worthy of notice that without any 
special desire or request whatever, almost eve 
scholar carried a beautiful bouquet. The schoo 
are now quite full, well supplied with efficient 
teachers, and in a most healthy state. af 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Chowbent.— On Sunday, morning and afternoon, 
sermons by the Rev. M. C. Frankland. 

Manchester: Mires PiLatrtine,—On Sunday, ser- 
mons. Preachers: Afternoon, the Rey. A. Rushton ; 
evening, the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A. 

Middleton.—On Sunday, afternoon and evening, ser- 
mons by the Rev. Thomas Carter. 


f + ‘ 

AWarringe, 
WOOD—TRIBE.—On the 21st inst., at Hamond-hill Chapel, 
Chatham, by the Rev. A. Lunn, Auman youngest son 


of thelate Thomas William Wood, Esq., of Hampton House. 
Luton-road, Chatham, to Mary Love, younger ‘hter of 
John Tribe, Esq., of Westfield House, Borstal-road, S- 


ter, Kent. No cards. 


Deaths: iw, 

GREEN.—On the 24th inst., at Fenelon Villa, Hagley-road 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, Elizabeth, the beloved wife of 

Jobn Green, aged 71 years. ay 
GRISBROOK.—At 112, Lambeth-walk, Surrey, very suddenly, 

Mr. Thomas Grisbrook, in the 72nd yearef hisage. — 
HARDMETT.—On the 23rd inst., at her residence, ee 
street, Nottingham, in the 88th year of her age, a 
widow of the fate William Hardmett, of Ruddington, neat 
Nottingham. arwy | 
MC.KEAN.—On the 28th inst., at Oldbury, the Rey. 
Mc. Kean, in his 83rd year. oe eal 
STREET.—On the 28rd inst., at Cullercoats, B 
infant son of the Rey. J. C. Street, of Newea 
WILLIAMSON,—On the 19th inst., the infan' 
Rey. Henry Williamson, Dundee, — 
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DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs, JEFFERY 
having removed to a larger house, is able to receiv 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS. . ; ae 
Referees: The Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath; the Rey. W. Coch- 
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RS. GLOYN begs to call attention to 


the arrangements she has made for the Thorough 
EDUCATION of the Daughters of Gentlemen. ~ 


\ The School 
work will be resumed on Tuesday, the 10th August, at three 
o’clock. A prospectus may be had of Messrs. Galt and Co., 


St. Mary’s-gate, Manchester. References and further particu- 
lars on application to Mrs. Gloyn, Acomb Mouse, Greenheys. 


WINTON UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 
OPENING OF THE NEW ORGAN. 


On Sunday, August 8th, 1849, TWO SERMONS will be 
preached by the Rev. JO WILSON, of Birmingham. 
Afternoon Service at three o’clock; Evening at half-past six. 


Thomas Rawson, Esq., will preside at the organ. Collections 
at the close of each Service. 

On Monday, August 9th,a TEA PARTY will be held im the 
Schoolroom. The Revs. John Wilson, Brooke Herford, T. E. 
Poynting, and others will address the meeting. A Selection 
of Music will be performed on the Organ.—Tea on the table at 
half-past six.—Tickets, eightpence each. 


NITARIAN CHURCH, TODMORDEN. 


The ANNUAL SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached 
on Sunday, August 8th, by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS.— 
Morning Service at a quarter to eleven o’clock ; Evening 
Services at six o’clock. 

Collections on behalf of the Sunday-school will be made at 
ithe close of each Service. 

N.B.—YTea at a small charge will be provided for friends 
‘from a distance in the Schoolroom at Waterside. 


\ V OOLWICH.—On Sunday, August 15th, 

1869, at the Chapel, 45, New-road, Woolwich, the 
Services will be conducted by J. BAXTER LANGLEY, Esq. 
Morning, at1l; evening, at630. Collections will be made 
oh aed the purchase of an Harmonium for the above place of 
sworship. 


BOLITION of the IRISH CHURCH 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


At a Special Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
SOCIETY for the LIBERATION of RELIGION from STATE 
PATRONAGE and CONTROL, held July 30th, 1869, it was 
RESOLVED as follows: 

With feelings of profound satisfaction, and of devout grati- 
tude, the Executive Committee record the fact that, after 25 
years of patient effort, the objects of the Society have been 
realised in one portion of the United Kingdom, by theabolition 
-of the National Ecclesiastical Establishment which has ex- 
‘sted for centuries in Ireland, and the consequent enjoyment 
-of religious equality by the inhabitants of that country. 

In the passing, by peaceful and constitutional means, of the 
“ actto put an end to the Establishment of the Church of 
Treland,” they recognise the result of various concurring 
causes, and of the labour of many individuals, both in and 
out of Parliament, who, either in past years or at a recent 
period, have sought to awaken in the mind of the nation a 
sense of the injustice inflicted by the Irish Establishment on 
the Irish people. 

While gladly acknowledging that the successful issue of 
those exertions is due, in no small degree, to the co-operation 
of Liberal Episcopalians, the Committee attribute to the firm- 
ness of the great body of Nonconformists the adoption of a 
policy of impartial disendowment, as opposed to one of indis- 
-eriminate endowment; their protest against the latter having 
deen aided, to an important extent, by the refusal of Irish 
Koman Catholics to participate in any redistribution of the 
revenues of the Establishment, or to accept of any other 
endowment from the State. 

The Committee desire to express their strong and lasting 
sense of obligation to the kKight Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P.,for the courage and decision with which he 
undertook the settlement of this great controversy; the dis- 
tinguished ability, and the conscientious consideration, with 
which he has grappled with its many difficulties, and the 
unswerving adberence to right principles which has marked 
shis conduct of the measure which has now become law. 'hey 
have also regarded with admiration the efficient aid afforded 
tothe Prime Minister by his colleagues in both Houses of 
Parliament, as well as the ardour and fidelity with which the 
Government has been supported by the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons. 

Disclaiming, in the prosecution of their aims, ail narrow 
and sectariau motives, the Committee express their earnest 
hope that the beneficent effects of this memorable act of 

justice on the part of the Imperial Parliament will speedily be 
seen in the contentment, union, and prosperity of the popula- 

tion of Ireland. More ye oe they trust that the members 
of the Disestablished Church may be so strengthened and 
guided as that, wisely using the liberty of action now accorded 

it, their Church may, by its vigour and efficiency, beecomean 
example to the religious communities still established by law, 

; beget in them a desire to enjoy the like freedom. 

Dae - WILLIAM EDWARDS, Chairman. 

; J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


2, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. 
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ANCASTER.—The Rey. D. DAVIS, 

B.A., will RE-OPEN SCHOOL on Friday, August 

6th. Vacancies. Letters delivered after June the 21st cannot 
be answered immediately. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
an additional numberof Bearders. Cricket-field,Gymnasium, 
and Workshop attached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instruction 
in Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoll, Mount 
Vernon, Nottingham. 


»- 
LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 
17th. He has afew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twice a year, oneat Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 
BRIDGE.— LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 
ducted by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Superior Educational advan- 
tages, beautifuland healthy situation, and every home comfort. 
Prospectuses and references forwarded on application. — 
Duties resumed on August 5th. 


INDOW. GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“ The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


ANTED, a Certificated MISTRESS for 


the Octagon Chapel Girls’ School, at Michaelmas.— 
Address Mrs. Bolingbroke, Norwich. 


W ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation as 
Weekly or Resident GOVERNESS. Acquirements: 
English, French, and music.—Address E., Herald Office. 


ANTED, a Situation as Companion or 

Nursery Governess. Refer tothe Rey. T. E. Poynt- 

ing, Monton, near Manchester.—Address A 8, Mr. H. Young, 
12, South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


ANTED, in a small family, a Good 
GENERAL SERVANT; age 20 to 25.—Apply W. 
W., Herald Office. 


"‘ X 7ANTED, a Steady, Respectable Person, 

not less than 30 years of age, to WAIT upon a Lady. 
She must thoroughly understand dressmaking, hairdressing, 
and be willing to make herself generally useful.—Address 
X, Post-office, Sale, near Manchester. 


hie WAME “OF “CHRIST. 
Isa. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 


8 ese LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 


Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T, 
Manchester : Johnson and Rawson, 


Whitfield, 178, Strand. 
Market-street. 


HOME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprecrmen 


Packer? of the whole series, post free, for 7s. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


e 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaraLocuE 
k of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &C., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


Price 1p. 


RS. WARREN, Teacher of Staina, 187, 
Radnor-st., Hulme.—Reference, C. Hallé, Greenheys. 


EMOVAL.—Mr. REUBEN TAYLOR, 
Solicitor, from No. 25, Waterloo-street, to No. 7, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham (Dr. Bell Fletcher’s). 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s.6d, Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
NEEBONE & TIMMIS5B, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


PRESERVE LABELS (gummed), in 
6d. 


. packets, 390 assorted. Johnson & Rawson, 89, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plane 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—Direet Route 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON 
THROUGH the PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE and MATLOCK. 
The following Service of Trains will run between Manchester 
and London, by the Midland Company’s route, during the 


month of August,the Express Special Service Trains per- 
formipvg the journey in five hours: 


fei U.P oP. RA TNS 24 ely gine cet 'f 
WEEK Darsen. hry 
3rd 


Fast. Fast. Class. Exp. Exp: 


Leaves mM, a.m, am. p.m. p.m. p.m. p.m. 
Manchester, | 655 655 945 956 106 10 330 530 
London-rd. 

» Arrives at 
London, } 12 5 135 245 40 640 640 835 10 45 
St. Pancras, 


SuNDAys.—An Express Train leaves Manchester at 4 45 p.m., 
and arrives in London at 100 p.m. 


DOWN TRAINS. 


WEEK Days. 
3rd Spec’l 3rd Spee’l 
Fast. Class. Exp. Ser. Exp. Class. Exp. Ser. 
Leaves am. &m. am. am. p.m. pm. p.m. p.m. 
London, } 615 745 9 010 0 1145 1145 30 440 
St. Pancras. 


Arrive at 
Manchester, | 215 24 240 30 55 55 
London-rd. 
SunDAys.—An Express Train leaves London at 2 50 p.m., 
and arrives in Manchester at 8 0 p.m. 


Through Carriages between Manchester and London by 


all Trains. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, July, 1869. 
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i BY REFERENCE 


To WINE it is a fact that many persons are pleased 
if they can say ‘‘ We import our own.” They have an 
impression that by so doing they notonly get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour of import- 
ing. They overlook altogether that those Foreign 
Dealers who seek them out are quite aware of this 
amiable weakness, and do not fail to take advantage 
of it to add some shillings to the price. To assist the 
impression they judiciously insinuate that their article 
is purer than what usually comes to England, and thus 
they lull that desire for comparison which would soon 
dispel the delusion. 


These remarks apply specially to 


GERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those Gentlemen 
who buy such Wines to compare our 
STILL HOCK AT 


203. with their own importing at 24s. 
24s. ditto ditto 9) 289. 
333. ditto ditto 9» 368. 

423. ditto ditto »» 468. to 488. 
48s. ditto ditto » 543. to 608. 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE. 

368. with their own importing at 42s. 
488. ditto ditto x, 548. to 603. 
60s.and 663s. ditto ditto »» 668, to 803. 


Even supposing the value to be equal there is this 
advantage in buying here, that any quantity can be got 
when wanted; whereas, in importing, a quantity of 
money is locked up, probably for years, in an article 
not of every day consumption. 


4 ete SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER........+.++00+-26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ...... +eeeeell, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ,.....seceseessesees Sd, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Wesleyan Conference is holding its 126th 
annual session at Hull, On Monday, the 26th ult., 
and following days, the preparatory committees 
assembled, viz., the Educational Committee, the 
Chapel Committee, the Sabbath Committee, the 
Theological Institution Committee of Review, the 
Missionary Committee of Review. ‘l hese commit- 
tees, unlike the Conference itself, are composed 
partly of laymen, and many of the leading laymen 
of Wesleyanism find in them an opportunity of 
bringing a strong lay public opinion to bear on 
the “legal hundred.” The Conference proper 
opened on Thursday, July 29th, when about 600 
ministers were present. ‘he Rev. Dr. Jobson was 
elected president. We shall make fuller reference 
to the proceedings next week. 


German papers state that thenun recently released 
from a Carmelite convent in Cracow was found in 
a dark and unhealthy cell, where she had been 
confined for twenty-one years. She was without 
clothes, had a wild look, and had almost lost her 
senses. The Czas of Cracow announces the sudden 
death of the confessor of the nunnery, the principal 
witness in the affair. This man, who is called 
Father Lewkowicz, lately visited the parish priest 
of Trzebinia, in a state of intoxication, and betrayed 
the secret. The priest, who is a very worthy man, 
made it immediately known to a cousin of his own 
in Cracow, and the latter wrote the anonymous 
letter by which the police were first informed 
of the matter. They were assisted in their 
investigations by several ecclesiastics, among 
others by the Bishop of Cracow, who overwhelmed 
the abbess and the nuns with reproaches, and asked 
them whether they were women or furies. He also 
thanked the magistrate for the energy and tact he 
had displayed, and suspended the chaplain of the 
convent. The released nun has been taken to a 
lunatic asylum, but the medical men despair of her 
recovery. 

The following works have been placed on the 
Index Expurgatoriys at Rome:—* The bible in India;” 
“Life of Jesus Christ,” by Louis Jacoliot, Paris, 
1869; “Questions Contemporaines,” by Ernest 
Renan; “St. Paul, par Ernest Renan; avec une 
carte des voyages de Saint Paul. par Kiepart, de 
PAcadémie de berlin.” The decree also enumerates 
several Italian works, and the “Annual of the 
Canadian Institute ” for 1868. 

The Irish clergy are already moving towards the 
adoption of an organisation for their new free Church. 
A large meeting of ministers has just been held in 
the Molesworth Ball, Dublin, with the Archbishop 
in the chair, The Archdeacon of Dublin was for at 
once proceeding to call into action the “ National 
Synod of the Church, according to the 100th canon,” 
but some of the more cautious urged that they had 
better be quite sure “ what a synod actually was,” 
and the motion was withdrawn. Dr, Tresham Gregg 
brought down the house by saying that the title of 
the I'rayer Book should be at once altered—that 
the Union was repealed—that it was no longer the 
Prayer Book of the United Church of England and 
Treland. The best thing that was brought forward 
was the consideration of the necessity of lay co- 
operation, which was ably advocated by the Rey. Mr. 
Streane and the Dean of the Chapel Royal. 

It is said the Bishop of Lichfield will contribute 
£500 a year to the Sustentation Fund for the sup- 
port of the clergy of the disestablished !rish Church, 
and that the English bishops generally will appoint 
a day for collections in aid of the same object. 


It is estimated, says the Dublin correspondent of 
the Pall Mall Gazette, that the 12 per cent. bonus 
given to the Presbyterian body, as well as to the 
Episcopalian, when commutation takes place under 
the Church Act, will amount to an addition of 
£60,000 to the value of the capitalised life estate in 
the Reyium Donum. It is said that a special 
meeting of the General Assembly will immediately 
be held to make definite arrangements for the 
organisation of an entirely new sys.em of ecclesias- 
tical finance. 

The John Bull says: 

“The Ritual Commissioners have adjourned to 
the autumn, when they will draw up their final 
report. Considerable surprise has been felt that 
their recommendations for the revision of the 
Lectionary, which have been in print some time, 
has not been published. since then it is, however, 
to be feared that the Commissioners have almost 
converted themselves into revisors of the book of 


Common Prayer. We hear with regret that vital 
rubrics have been tampered with, and that the 
Athanasian (reed itself has only been retained by a 
narrow majority. ‘ndeed, if it was not in the hope 
that before the finalreport Iterations may be made, 
one of the most distinguished Commissioners would, 
it is said, have resigned.” 

‘The same paper learns “that the feeling in the 
Select Committee on Clerical Discipline in the 
House of Lords was very much in favour of any 
measure, however stringent, that would lead to 
what are called extreme men leaving the English 
Church; and it is even rumoured on what is 
thought good Roman authority, that the Cicu 
menical Council will pave the way by allowing the 
Roman secular clergy to marry under certain re- 
strictions. We mention these things before the 
recess that Churchmen may know how serious a 
prospect is before them, and resolve on greater 
unity among themselves.” 

The London Missionary Society has purchased a 
Buddhist temple at Pekin for a medical dispensary. 
An excellent conversion this. 

The Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, the author of 
the article “Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,” in 
“Essays and Reviews,” advertises in the R-cord for 
a curate to take part of the large p rish of Broad- 
chalke, of which he is vicar, “ Desired,” says Dr. 
Williams, “a good preacher, with musical skill, 
and nothng odd in doctrine. Rational or ritual 
eccentricity objected to.” Pretty well, that, for one 
who himself only escaped deprivation for “rational 
eccentricity” by the skin of his teeth! 


The Rev. Charles Voysey, in a private letter to a 
friend of ours, dated August 2nd, says: “1 find 
myself suddenly inhibited from all duty in the 
diocese, pendente lite. This proceeding has never 
been adopted except in cases of gross immorality. 
So Iam numbered among the transgressors.” He 
adds that Sunday next is his last day of duty for 
the present. 


More movements for union! The Clerical Journal 
is saddened by the intelligence that the “ Primitive 
Wesleyzns” of Ireland are in danger of being united 
with or “absorbed” by the Irish Wes/eyan Metho- 
dists. It seems the Primitive Wesleyans are not 
our “Primitive Methodists,” and the C erical Journal 
says they are, in fact, members of the Church of 
England, and are “the only true Methodists in the 
world,” strictly adhering to John Wesley’s rule of 
communicating at church, and holding no service 
in church hours, 

Correspondents in the English Independent are 
advocating an amalgamation of the Congregational 
and the United Methodist Free Church, one writer 
suggesting the name “Free Churches” as more 
expressive than “Congregational.” It is curious to 
see in this proposal an illustration of how com- 
pletely Calvinism, once a subject of fierce contro- 
versy between Methodism and Independency, has 
faded out of the real thought of the Independents. 


The Dundee Advertiser gives the following in- 
stance of a delicate scent of heresy. The pastor 
of an Independent church, not a hundred miles 
from Glasgow, was formally charged with teaching 
erroneous doctrine, a few months ago, for quoting 
in a sermon, preached on “ The Cities of Refuge,” 
the following passage from the writings of Bishop 
Patrick: “lwo students of the law were to accom- 
pany him (the manslayer), that if the avenger of 
blood should overtake him before he got to the 
city, they might endeavour to pacify him by wise 
persuasions.” For quoting this passage the pastor 
of an Independent church had to leave his charge. 
The accusation of heresy was made in the pastor’s 
absence, and so disgusted were the most intelligent 
members that they left the church. 


The new Roman Catholic cathedral in Rochester 
is to have the largest chime of bells in the country. 
‘he tenor bell will weigh three tons, and the 
aggregate weight will be twelve tons. 


Things are still in a curiously uncertain state 
about the forthcoming (icumenical Council. One 
week we hear that the Pope is pushing on all pre- 
parations, the next everything is at a standstill. 
The fact appears to be that the prospects of 
unanimity and discreet silence and subserviency to 
Rome are not found to be entirely satisfactory as 
the time draws nearer. 

The schismatic bishops of the East persist in 
their refusal to attend the Council, and° the 
patriarchs of Antioch and Jerusalem have returned 
the Pope his brief of invitation, 


‘he brief of ! 


invitation has been retained by the Bishop of 
Bethlehem, the Armenian patriarch, and the 
Jacobite bishop, but they state that they regard it 
as a private communication. ‘She Vatican affirms 
that the bishops have acted under pressure from 
Russia. ‘here is hope, however, for the Council, 
as the Anglicans are going to help by their prayers! 
Mr. George J. Murray, |reasurer of the A. P. U. C., 
writes to the Guardian : 

“| here seems a general call for some form of 
prayer in regard to the Council about to assemble 
in tome. the President of the Association for 
| romoting the Unity of Christendom has prepared 
one for the use of the members, which will be sent 
to those whose addresses are known, I shall be 
most happy to forward copies to any one who will 
send me a directed and stamped envelope.” 

An informant of the Mor/h-rn Whig who attended 
service in one of the churches of Relfast on Sunday 
last states that the portion of the service usually 
devoted to the Queen was omitted, and that one 
of the worshippers in his excitement shouted out 
“ No surrender.” 

At the meeting of the Wesleyan Conference on 
Tuesday a letter was read from Sir F, Lycett 
offering to subscribe £300 a year for the mainten- 
ance of two Wesleyan ministers in or near the 
metropolis, to labour in West-end districts which 
at present are not included in any Wesleyan circuit. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


A correspondent of Wotes and Queries says: “The 
Swiss Protestants never call their places of worship 
Churches. hey are always called ‘timples.’” 
The Catholics say that such a name is paganish, but 
the response always given is that the “Church” is 
the congregation, and not the building where they 
assemble, A just distinction, it seems to us. 


With regard to caste in India, the Daily News 
says: / 

“the Brahmins are prohibited, under pain of 
the forfeiture of every social privilege which they 
hold dear, from crossing the sea, which they there- 
fore, not without reason, designate kala pawnee, or 
‘black water.” According to the Times of India, 
only six Brahmins of the highest caste have ven- 
tured upon this experiment, and they have paid 
the penalty of the Hindoo law. Time, however, 
works wonders, and the Krahmins are beginning to 
discover that there is a good deal of absurdity in 
their superstitious horror of the melancholy ocean. 
Mr. Moljee Ihackersey visited England several 
years ago, and on his return to India he soon learnt 
to his cost that he had been expelled from his 
caste. But Mr. Ihackersey did not fling himself 
under the wheels of Juggernaut, or even retire into 
solitude. He simply exercised faith in his own 
rectitude, and in the ultimate common sense of his 
countrymen. ‘he result is that he has re-visited 
this country, accompanied by six or eight of his 
brethren of the strictest sect of Brahmins. But 
this is not all) When Mr. ‘Ihackersey and his 
companions went on board the steamer, they were 
cheered by hundreds of ‘castemen’ who have learrt 
the folly of superstition and its incompatibility wi h 
the superior claims of modern civilisation. Anoth r 
fact, which is in its way equally significant, is that 
two native ladies have applied for admission into 
the entrance examination of the University of Cal- 
cutta, it is clear, from many facts which are now 
transpiring, that Hindooism is passing into that 
stage in which reformers, if they are co us: 
and enlightened enough, will find their work com- 
paratively easy.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in noticing the life and 
letters of F. W. Faber, a Catholic priest who 
began life as an Anglican clergyman, quotes the 
following illustration of the extent to which some 
go while still nominally Anglicans: 

“Faber, it appears, settled down upon a ng 4 
living—FElton, in Huntingdonshire, At Ilton he 
persuaded a good many of the parishioners to come 
to confession to him, and set up a society of ‘his. 
most promising penitents’” The members met at 
twelve o’clock every night at the rectory, and spent 
an hour or so in prayer, on great occasions prolong- 
mg their devotions for three or four hours, (n 
Fridays, and throughout Lent, they used ‘the dis- 
cipline’—i.e., flogged one another on the bare 
shoulders. ‘Upon which) says the biographer, ‘it- 
would seem these vigils excited the anger of the 
evil spirits, for mysterious noises used to be hear 
in the house at the time, often apparently just out- 
side the door of the oratory where the members 
were assembled.’ When the astonished devo 
rushed out with lights, and searched all 
house, nothing human was, of course, to 
W hereupon it was decided that the noi 
work of sundry irritated and obstructiv 

The Sp-ctutor holds that the true poli 
new Irish Free Church is to make the laity partici- 
pate at once, not merely on administrative and — 
financial matters, but also on ritual, and even 
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theological subjects. A single chamber, in which 
the bishops, and clergy. and laity might all sit to- 
gether, would be found far more really efficient for 
this purpose than a convocation which makes the 
bishops into « separate assembly, and puts the clergy 
and laity into a single lower chamber to consult 
together, the votes however, being taken by tribes, 
as it were, ’¢., the laity delivering one vote and the 
inferior clergy another. W hat is, above everything, 
wanted is as complete as possible a sense of ut. 
Nothing will effect this so much as the presence of 
the bishop among the laity and clergy, where his 
leadership - if he is able to lead, and some at least, 
of the !rish bishops are anyhow able enough to 
lead —will be infinitely more felt than in the digni- 
fied seclusion of an “ | pper ''ouse.” Moreover, the 
centralisation of the ‘ hurch into a single visible 
body cannot but add to the spirit and the responsi- 
bility, as well as to the gravity of the debates. n 
starting a ( hurch of this kind everything should be 
postponed to /7/e, “ith life, all is possible ; without 
life, nothing is possible ; and the danger in this case 
is undoubtedly a want of life. 


The Freeman (Baptist) speaking of the value of 
the Irish Church settlement to Nonconformity 
Says: 

“Tt is dificult to estimate the full value of our 
gains. ‘he I'arliament of the United Kingdom has 
accepted the principle of disestablishment. For 
the first time in the history of (reat Kritain it has 
been authoritatively declared that it 1s desirable 
and expedient to separate Church and tate. 
Bishops in !reland will never again be appointed by 
the Crown. he !'nglish ‘ hurch there will be self- 
supporting and self-governing. Voluntaryism has 
triumphed. Other, and scarcely less important, 
precedents have been created. ‘he property 
enjoyed by the National ‘ hurch is acknowledged 
to be the property of the nation. | oyal grants are 
held to be no more than the grant of the enjoyment 
of the income from certain lands during the pleasure 
of the legislature. A distinction, it is true, is 
drawn between private endowments and national 
property set apart for ecclesiastical purposes. ut 
the Archbishop of Canterbury thinks that he has 
made a good bargain with the tate in securing 
£500,000 as the price of all the private endowments 
included in property valued at £15,000,:00, he 
most gratifying fact of all is the growing conviction 
that the -tate should not interfere with religion, 
that the Christian ‘ hurch does not need the pay or 
the patronage, and should not submit to the control 
and rule, of the civil power. (‘+ eat ritain has 
opened a new chapter in her ecclesiastical history.” 


A correspondent of the same paper, taking up the 
question of the consequence of the measure to reli- 
gion in ‘reland, writes: 

“that it will give facilities for missionary work, 
there can be no doubt. the Koman + atholic 
Church hardly expects to profit by the overthrow 
of its rival. Im a conversation which ! had with 
a priest in 'reland last month, he candidly acknow- 
ledged as much. | saidto him ‘ sn intelligent 
layman belonging to your communion said to me a 
short time since If the !rotestant ‘ hurchin re- 
land had kept clear of the state 300 years ago there 
would have been a hundred | rotestants by this 
time for every : atholic! 1!0 you believe this?’ ‘ 
believe every word of it,” was the priest’s reply. 
Of course | do not expect the speedy falling away 
of large numbers from the Koman (Catholic ' hurch. 
The priests will resist ‘'!rotestant heresy’ as 
‘stoutly as ever; but disestablishment and disen- 
dowment must weaken their influence, since they 
will deprive them of the most powerful weapons 
which they have ever wielded against lrotest- 
antism. in spite of all that may be said to the 
contrary, the irish v-op/+ regard the ‘‘overnment 
Measure as an expression of gyod-will on the part 
of England, and a pledge of righ‘eous legislation for 
the future. he present Government is looked 
upon as the friend of reland. he people are dis- 
posed to regard the two most prominent members 
of the (abinet as being’ invested with something 
like superhuman attributes. ‘/f Mr. (Gladstone 
were to make his appearance among you,’ said ! to 
@ sharp-witted Irishman, ‘what would you do?’ 
*Faix, said he, ‘ we would take him on our shoul- 
ders, and carry him through the counthrey, and 
he would never touch the ground till he reached 
the Giant’s Causeway.’” 

_ Few expressions «f opinion on the Trish Church 
Act have more interest for us than that of the 
Guardian, which has throughout taken a moderate 
and fair - for a High ( hurch organ, very fair—tone. 
‘Our contemporary writes : 

“Let us say frankly that we record the settle- 
ment of this great question with sincere satisfac- 
tion, by no. means unalloyed with pain. o us the 
pill has not been what it is to a multitude of per 
‘sons whose judgment we respect and with whom 
-we generally agree —a wicked and sacrilegious 
piece of spoliation, not only dangerous to property, 
fur certain to be injurious to far higher and more 
‘sacred interests: if it were, we should not be 


or attempted in the House of Lords. We 


f ected to it by anything that has been either 


> 


have seen, and sec, in it a measure directed to 
remove areal grievance, to put an end toa state 
of things which has always seemed to us incapable 
of defence, and to do what (had it been done in 
another country, had the Church disestablished 
been Koman Catholic, and the population ! ro- 
testant) every one would have welcomed as a 
great act of justice a measure honestly and care- 
fully framed, relentless in working out its principle, 
but otherwise friendly to the ‘ hurch. (ur desire 
has been that the hardships inseparable from such 
a change should be mitigated as much as possible ; 
and we have differed from the Government as to 
the amount of concession compatible with a sub- 
stantial adherence to principle.” 


There are some things in the Earl of Dalhousie’s 
recent speech at Aboyne, on the “Free Church of 
scotland,” which it will do some of our Unitarian 
friends good to read, ‘ ombating the assertion 
that the Free Church is declining, he said: 

“took on what the Free Church was originally, 
and what it is now. It came out with about 474 
ordained ministers. ‘'f these 270 were parochial 
ministers, the remainder being ministers of those 
churches which were in status, although not in 
emolument, equal to parochial churches. From 
474 ministers we have swelled to upwards of 900, 
's that any symptom of decay? Me have built 
upwards, : believe, of 800 churches. “e have 
added to that 610 schools, and we have, out of the 
poverty of our land, gathered an amount of money 
to sus‘ain the great cause which we advocate, which 
speaks well for the vitality as well as the stability 
of our‘ hurch. '!t has been said that the Church 
is going too fast, by some of those who belong to 
it. thas been said that in being too forward in 
the way of church extension we have run the risk, 
and have actually committed the fault, of lowering 
the stipends of the fixed ministers of congregations. 

deny that this has been done to any extent. '!t 
may have been done to some small extent; but 
who shall gainsay church extension ?—who shall 
tell me that is a real church which is not a mission- 
ary church? | honour the saying of » r. Chalmers, 
when he told the people that commerce and religi 1n 
were conducted on two totally different principles. 
'n commerce the demand must precede the supply ; 
in religion the supply must precede the demand. 
But it is in vain to tell me that a church can do its 
duty that does not plant itself in the midst of 
barren ground—that doves not till the ground till it 
makes it a smiling field, and gathers into it a 
congregation which did not exist.” 


“the Son of a Cornish Vicar” appeals in the 
Church Ties for help in the (hurch work of the 
county, which he laments over as being “a perfect 
hot-bed of Vethodism and | issent of every kind,” 
and solicits help “to stem the tide of | ‘issent and ir- 
religion.” “ Let me again beg any priests able and 
willing to fight a hard battle for our dear |.ord and 
“is Church to send a mission among the rustics and 
miners of this only half-civilised region.” “e com- 
mend this fact to the Archbishop of Canterbury as 
suggesting some interesting questions in connection 
with his peculiar hobby of the value of an endowed 
and established (hurch. Which made Cornwallan 
ever half-civilised region ? Establishment or Volun- 
taryism ? 

the Ful! Ma’! Gozette points out how the actual 
proceedings of the (hurch of Fngland show its 
utter indifference to what were once the most 
essential restrictions of that creed, of which the 
Rev. W. !. Irons, of brompton, has just come out as 
the defender: 


“ith the anathema of the Rrompton doctor 
against all who doubt the infallible truth of every 
portion of the Athanasian — reed still sounding in our 
ears, it is not a little suggestive to ponder over the 
proceedings of the anglo- ontinental S ciety, 
patronised by the Archbishop of anterbury, the 

ishop of London, and the | ishop of tly. Under the 
auspices of this society one of the fundamental dog- 
mas of this same creed is being quietly set aside, 
as of no practical importance whatever. ‘Ihe 
society is taking under its special protection 
that ancient oriental Nestorian ‘ hurch, against 
whose one distinguishing tenet the clause in ques- 
tion is directed. «0 the ordinary Knglishman the 
subject is, perhaps, of little practical interest. he 
ex raordinary subtleties which shook the Christian 
world 15 or 16 centuries ago see barely com 
prehensible to an age which delights in science 
and criticism, and regards ‘dises‘ablishment’ as the 
great religious question of the day. A new neo-pla- 
tonic creed like that which is falsely attributed to 
Athanasius would be about as possible an inven’ ion 
as a parliamentary adoption of spirit-rapping for 
the settling of antiquarian difficulties. and the 
striking fact is that while on certain ~undays every 
clergyman is bound to anathematize the ‘ estorians 
for holding that there were two separate ‘persons’ 
in esus Christ, a society for eoquet'ing with the 
actual Nestorian ‘ hurch is established at the offices 
of the Gospel Propagation -ociety in | ark-place, 
st. James’s-s'reet. ‘he truth is that if Churchmen 
could wake up one morning to find the Athanasian 


| Creed vanished from the Prayer Book they would 
all rejoice with unaffected joy.” 

“4 beneficed Clergyman and Conservative,” who 
at the last election voted for the Conservative can- 
didates, writing to the Wanchester Gusrdian, says: 

“In common with other ‘ hurchmen, | feel that 
the conduct of most of the bishops during the 
passage of the rish« hurch | ill through the ouse 
of |.ords has been such as entirely to shake my con- 
| fidence in their manliness and honesty as politicians. 

‘he only .round for retaining bishops in the 
House of lords has been that they might protect 
the interests of the (hurch. tut what have they 
really done for the ‘ hurch? Some of them have 
voted for her disendowment and disestablishment 3 
some have not had the courage to vote at all; 
some have shown a miserable spirit of time-serving. 
Nor has their conduct in other great questions been 
such as to commend their wisdom or courage in 
legislating for the ( hurch. Year after year the poison 
of Komanising ritualism has been allowed to circu- 
late, alienating vast numbers from the services of 
the ‘ hurch, and engendering strife and contention. 
‘here is not a bishop on the bench who has boldly 
faced the difficulty or brought forward any mea- 
sure for putting an end to the anarchy which 
pervades the (hurch. Meanwhile the bishops 
complain that they are overworked, and make 
attendance in larliament a scapegcat for neglecting 
many useful works in their dioceses.  't is time 
that (hurchmen should speak out and complain 
loudly. ‘he remedy is easy, and the advantage 
would be great. Let the bishops cease to sit in the 
tiouse of Lords, and devote themselves wholly to 
the work of their dioceses. ‘Ihe ( hurch would 
lose nothing, and she would gain much __leers of 
the realm may need incomes varying from £4,200 
to £1 00 a year; but bishops who are not peers 
would be amply remunerated with £1,100 a year, 
and with the money saved we could have the 
episcopate increased and many of the miserable 
pittances of the poor livings increased.” 


THE WORKING OF IRISH CHURCH ACT, 


Tue Pall Mat) Gazette gives a clear statement of 
the changes which the new statute will introduce 
into the ecclesiastical aspect of Ireland. 
the immediate results of the Act are neither 
many nor conspicuous. For the next 17 months 
the framework of the Irish (hurch will be sub- 
stantially unaltered. ‘\he parliamentary union 
between it and the ‘ hurch of t-ngland will continue 
to subsist, ecclesiastical corporations will retain 
their accustomed status and possessions, the eccle- 
siastical courts will exercise their accustomed 
jurisdiction, and the irish bishops will take their 
accustomed turns in the + ouse of Lords. + here 
are, however, three exceptions to this rule. First, 
all property vested on the 2th of July last in the 
«ecclesiastical : ommissioners for ireland passed on 
that day to the “ . ommissioners of : hurch |em- 
poralities in reland.” secondly, on the occurrence 
of any vacancy in the Irish Ecclesiastical staff 
during the next 17 months the Act makes certain 
temporary provisions with regard to appointments. 
f an archbishopric or bishopric is vacant the: rown 
ig empowered to nominate a successor—in the 
former case, on the requisition of any three bishops 
of the province; in the latter, on the requisition 
of the archbishop or any three bishops of the pro- 
vince. if a benefice of any kind falls vacant, it 
may be filled up by the same person who would 
have been qualified to present to itif the act had 
not passed. ‘ut in no case will the bishop or in- 
cumbent so appointed succeed to the temporalities 
of his new preferment. hese will vest at once in 
he Commissioners of Church emporalities, free 
from all liabilities in respect of the new appointee, 
except that they are authorised to pay him for the 
unexpired residue of the next 17 months a sum 
equal to the annual income of his new benefice. 
thirdly, the clergy and laity of the ‘trish Church 
will enjoy dur ng the same interval entire freedom 
of synodical actiun. they may meet in synod by 
such representatives as they shall appoint, and 
they may frame regulations for the general man- 
agement of the ‘ hurch, and for the future repre- 
sentation of its members. 
the intercalary period expires on the Ist of 
January, 1871. At that date the ecclesiastical 
revolution will be complete. ‘Ihe union with the 
Church of | ngland will come to an end, the entire 
mass of (hurch property will pass to the Commis- 
sioners, every ecclesiastical corporation will be dis- 
solved, the ecclesiastical courts will be abolished, 
and Irish bishops will be seen no more in the 
liouse of Lords. trom that day forward the 
Irish ‘ hurch will be relegated to the position of a 
voluntary religious association, possessed of abso- 
lute liberty to define its own doctrines, to manage 
its own affairs, and to spend its own mony. 
supposing it to take no immediate steps to consti- 
tute a representative body for itself, the I cclesias- 
tical law, and the articles, Coctrines, rites, rules, 
disciplines, and ordinances, which were in force in 
the irish hurch at the date of the passing of the 
Act will remain binding on its members “in the 
same manner as if such members had mutually 
contracted and agreed to abide by and observe the 
same.” ‘Lhese existing laws, however, will in all 
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respects be subject to “such modification of altera- 
tion as after the 1st of January, 1871, may be duly 
made therein according to the constitution of the 
said Church for the time being.” The object of the 
provision is simply to give the disestablished 
Church a framework to start with, notin any way 
to hamper it in reconstructing this framework 
hereafter. If on the 2nd of January, 1871, the 
clergy and laity like to convert themselves into 
Presbyterians or Baptists, there is nothing in the 
Act to prevent their doing so. In case, however, 
of their determining upon any violent changes, an 
element of possible disintegration is introduced by 
the saving clause that no alteration in the articles, 
doctrines, rights, formularies of the disestablished 
Church shall be binding on any ecclesiastical 
person so as to deprive him of any annuity or 
compensation to which he may be entitled under 
the Act who shall within one month signify his 
dissent therefrom. 

The formation of a representative body of some 
kind is not likely to be long delayed, since until this 
step is taken none of the property granted by the 
Act to the disestablished Church can possibly be 
made over to it. ‘he indispensable preliminary to 
such transfer is that it shall “ be shown to the satis- 
faction of her Majesty that the bishops, clergy, and 
laity of the said Church have appointed ” 
some “persons or body to represent the said Church, 
and to hold property for any of the uses or pur- 
poses thereof.” When once the representative 
character of this body has been made clear to the 
Crown, it may be incorporated by Royal Charter, 
and may make all the applications and receive all 
the payments specified in the Act. These are as 
follows :—The representative body may apply to the 
Commissioners for any church in actual use at the 
time of the passing of the Act, stating that such 
church is required for religious purposes; and for the 
sum of £500,000 in lieu of private endowments. 
These applications must be made before the Ist of 
July, 1871. Further, and without any limitation as 
to time, the representative body may apply for 
ecclesiastical residences actually occupied at any 
time during the six months before the passing of 
the Act by any ecclesiastical person attached to 
any church vested as aforesaid in the representa- 
tive body, and for the additional land which under 
the 28th clause may be held with the residences in 
question. The moveable chattels belonging to or 
held in right of any see or benefice will vest in the 
representative body immediately upon incorpora- 
tion, without any application on their part. Lastly, 
the provisions for commutation of life interests con- 
tained in the 23rd clause can only take effect “in 
the event of a representative corporate body being 
constituted to represent the said Church.” 

The mention of commutation leads to the con- 
sideration how far the position of the existing Trish 
clergy is affected by the Act. As regards houses 
and lands, they are to remain in possession of the 
present holders of the see or benefice in right of 
which they have hitherto been held, for their 
respective lives, As regards income, however, the 
clergy will in future look to the Commissioners, 
whose business it will be first to ascertain the 
amount in each individual case, and then to pay it 
to the holder of the see or benefice so long as he 
lives and discharges the duties of his office, or any 
duties which may be substituted for them by the 
representative body with his consent, or shall be 
prevented from discharging them by age, sickness, 
or permanent infirmity. In estimating an incum- 
bent’s income the Commissioners will deduct the 
salary paid by him to any curate, provided that a 
similar deduction has been made by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for the five years preceding 
the Ist of January, 1869. Permanent curates will 
be compensated in the same way. Any ecclesias- 
tical person having a life interest under the Act 
may, with the consent of the representative body, 
apply to the Commissioners to commute his 
annuity, in which case its then present value will 
be paid over to the representative body charged 
with the payment of the annuity so long as the 
annuitant requires such payment, but with power 
to the representative body to make such arrange- 
ments with him upon this point as they may think 
fit. As soon as the value has been thus paid over 
all claim of the annuitant under the Act will cease, 
and his interest in any ecclesiastical property will 
immediately vest in the Commissioners. An addi- 
tional inducement is offered to prompt and general 
commutation by the provision that if before the 
1st of January, 1873, three-fourths of the ecclesias- 
tical persons in any diocese have agreed to com- 
mute their life interests a bonus of twelve per cent. 
on the commutation money will be given to the 
representative body. 


ROUGH NOTES OF A HOLIDAY VISIT TO 
SOME ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, &c. 
No. IJ.—Ery anp Norwicu. 
On a splendid Sunday morning, and with a sky of 
deep, unbroken blue, I started in good time for 
morning service at Ety CATHEDRAL. I approached 
it through beautiful park-like grounds, in which 
were some very fine old beeches. Service was held 
under the Central Tower, where open benches were 
placed, to which, like other folk, I. walked, and 
selected my place on the “free and open system.” 


Of course it was simply fortunate that my position 
commanded a good view of the choir, with the ex- 
quisite reredos, and the splendid east window 
beyond. The music was fine, but so purely scien- 
tific that none of the congregation could possibly join 
in it—which, I presume, was neither expected nor 
required. What in this matter alone excited any ad 
miration, was the subdued and prayerful manner in 
which were sung the responses to the command- 
ments. The service was rather high. Everybody 
turned eastward at the recital of the creeds—(some 
day they will turn their backs upon them)—every- 
body bowed at the name of Christ, though not at 
that of his God and ours; and there were candles 
on the altar-looking table, unlighted certainly, and 
therefore destitute of any true religious symbolism, 
The lessons appointed for the day were but in- 
differently read—one of them, however, quite as 
well as it deserved. It was a bloody tale of savage 
retribution, taken many hundred years ago bya 
tribe of barbarians on the representatives of one 
of Israel’s kings, who had himself betrayed his 
destitution of honour and good faith. It must 
be difficult to find anything less edifying and 
adapted for public recital in the course of Christian 
worship at the present day! When the preacher 
made his appearance, I augured well from his 
intellectual head, and the decision and force with 
which he uttered his opening sentences. But his 
sermon was slight and unsatisfactory after all. I 
could only suppose, for I was sure Dean Goodwin 
had ability, that he reserved his powers for the 
editing of Greek plays, and didn’t care to waste 
them on a Cathedral congregation. One of the 
vergers arranged with me that he would, by 
chance, be near the south door, half an hour 
before the beginning of evening service, and that 
he would then take me through the building. 
I certainly thought that this magnificent interior 
surpassed all that I had hitherto seen, grand and 
wonderful though it had been. For extent, for 
lavish richness of decoration,—(the fine shafts of 
Purbeck marble combining beautifully with the 
white stone work in the eastern end, containing 
two tiers of high lancet-shaped windows,)—this 
choir must be unequalled in the world. The organ 
front is inconceivably beautiful, a miracle of the 
designer’s art! The stained glass,—the carving, 
alike in wood and in stone,—the exquisite marbles 
and splendid workmanship of the reredos, why 
attempt to describe them? My fee secured not 
only this entrancing inspection and the illustrative 
comments of my guide (an intelligent and obliging 
man), but together with a favoured few besides, a 
seat during the service in one of the stalls, whence 
I could gaze my fill at the glories of this sanctum 
sanctorum. This choir is of great extent. It was 
the custom of the Normans to build an apse at the 
termination of the nave. So it was originally in 
Ely; but this apse was taken down, and in its 
place, first three arches of Early English, and then 
six of Decorated, were built, making a choir of nine 
arches, and a marvellous product it is! The music 
was yet more elaborate than at the merning 
service. We had three psalms hand-running, so to 
speak, all sung to the same chant. If one of them 
had been omitted, a certain choir-seated worshipper 
would certainly have raised no objection. If we 
were enjoined in the New Testament not to bless 
but to curse our foes,—if we thus taught our 
children, and exhorted from our pulpits,—it might 
be consistent and edifying that, in the solemnities 
of public Christian worship, we should (as in one of 
the Psalms we sang), invoke unspeakable horrors on 
the head of our enemy,—and pray that “he 
may grin like a dog, and go about the city!” At 
the anthem, in accordance with a not very obviously 
wise custom, we all stood. The quality of the voices 
was not particularly excellent.—I left this splendid 
Cathedral with great reluctance. As I walked 
slowly out down the nave, the organ pealing in 
the distant choir, the sunlight shining gloriously 
through the stained glass, and dyeing the marble 
pavement here and there with purple and gold, 
amethyst and ruby, I thought that though the 
architect of this marvellous structure might care 
little about his place of burial, he would surely here 
have found a noble portal, through which his de- 
parting spirit might take its flight from this gorgeous 
creation of his genius, to the more immediate 
presence of its Divine Originator and Inspirer. 

I travelled through what was once upon a time 
the Jsle of Ely—some forty miles on my way to 
Norwicu, The fen country is a wonderful illus- 


tration of what industry and skill can accomplish 
in rescuing land, that now grows rich harvests for 
man, from the stagnating waters that for centuries 
wrung his frame with ague, and sent him prema- 
turely to the grave. The people of this district are 
more suave in manner and speech than our Lanca- 
shire folk, whose energy and enterprise, however, 
they warmly admire, I had long desired to see 
Norwich on many accounts. There was a time 
when it occupied an almost unequalled literary 
position, and from its eminent writers and great 
thinkers was called “the eye of England.” The 
numerous and gifted family of the Taylors; of the 
Martineaus, whose birthplace it is; the distinguished. 
ministers who have preached at “The Octagon”— 
Dr. William Taylor, Dr. Enfield, Mr. Madge, Mr. 
Robberds, and others; and last, but not least, the 
fact that it was the native city and favourite abode 
of my lamented friend Travers MApGE—all con- 
spired to invest it with a deep, strong interest. I 
had the privilege of enjoying the society of those he 
loved so dearly, and of staying in the home that was 
his earthly paradise. During the day I saw the 
house in which he was born, the schoolroom in which 
he had labcured, the grave where lie the mortat 
Temains of a frame all too feeble for his eager, 
fervent spirit, and from which, three years ago, it 
received its “letters of release.” A beautiful spot 
it is—in a cemetery called “The Rosary,” from the 
profusion with which the rose there flourishes. As 
I sat by his head-stone, the hand of loving and 
tender remembrance was watering the green sods 
and trimming the flower-bed that covers him, He 
lies in the place where he was fondest of walking 
while his strength lasted; and though from the 
overshadowing of the willow that weeps by his 
grave the rose has hardly sunlight enough to 
favour its growth, no spot is greener, or in the 
early spring-time more brightly decked with the 
flowers he specially loved. Fit resting place indeed’ 
for Travers, “the Unitarian Saint,” as he has been 
designated by an orthodox but friendly pen. And 
(inmy humble judgment) he was never more a saint,. 
and never more useful or happy, than when he held 
by the doctrines and enjoyed the communion of 
our so-called heterodox Church.—From the Castle,. 
built on a mound raised by the Normans, I had some 
fine views of the city, which covers a wide area. 
and contains seven-and-thirty churches. Whence 
did they ever get worshippers,and when? The 
CATHEDRAL, almost wholly Norman and founded in. 
1094, is a very fine edifice, remarkable for its elegant 
tower and lofty spire. The west front is plain 
enough—the arcading and the pinnacles testifying” 
clearly to its origin and date. ‘The nave is long, 
but somewhat narrow, and has a fan-traceried 
stone roof, which must, of course, be of later date. 
I remarked that in the nave the triforium was 
lighted, whereas it is generally blind, as itis termed. 
On mentioning this to the verger, he told me that 
Queen Elizabeth was fond of coming to Norwich; 
that on one of her visits to the Cathedral she 
complained of the insufficient lighting of the build-- 
ing, on which the obsequious Dean of that time 
ordered windows to be put in—caring less for the 
manifest design of the architect than for the whinx 
of his royal mistress. However, he was happily 
the last of the race of sycophantic Churchmen? 
‘There is a fine west window in memory of good’ 
Bishop Stanley, whom I remember well as one of 
the most popular and instructive of the lecturers 
we sometimes had at the Manchester Mechanics’ 
Institution, when he was rector of Alderley. Over 
his grave is an inscription so elegant inits age 
and (better still) so true to fact, that I couldn’t but 
copy it. “In the faith of Christ, here rests from 
his labours, Edward Stanley, 32 years Rector of 
Alderley; 12 years Bishop of Norwich ;—buried 
amidst the mourning of the diocese which he had. 
animated ; the city which he had served ; the poor 
whom he had _ visited; the schools which he had 
fostered; the family which he had loved; and of 
all Christian people with whom, however divided, 
he had joined in whatsoever things were true and 
honest, and just and pure, and lovely and of good. 
report.” The choir is not particularly fine, and, in 
defiance of all good taste and propriety, both it and 
the chancel are crowded with pews of anything but 
ornamental construction. The evening service was; 
fairly performed. The Dean (Dr. Goulborn), a 
fine, dignified looking churchman, read one of the 
lessons, I again admired nothing more than the ~ 


solemn stillness observed for a minute or two after ad 


the closing Amen :—a practice which some Nonco: 
formist churches would do well to adopt.—By good’ 
fortune, I met witha friend well and widely Cone 
among us for the active and intelligent interest he 
has long taken in our Sunday-schools, esp 
those in London. He kindly took me in hai 
visit to the “ Octagon ” Chapel and the 
Library ; and for a delightful ramble 
ing, which closed a very agreeable and 
day. . Lelenvaliie Ei 
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UNIVERSITY REFORM: TOO LATE 
FOR COMPROMISE, 
Tux obstructive party in matters of religious 
freedom and equality have, fortunately, 
a knack of making their concessions too 
late. Almost any time these twenty years 
they might have “saved” the Irish Church 
—according to their ideas of ecclesiastical 
salvage—by fairly proposing a levelling- 
up process, but they only found out that 
this was the true solution of the difficulty 
when the tide had turned unmistakably 
and irresistibly against all establishment 
whatever, and the result of their tardiness 
is a change more comprehensive than, a few 
years ago, the boldest political speculator 
would have dared to hope for. And yet 
this is the moment—when the eyes of 
England are opened as never before to the 
necessity of fairness and justice in dealing 
with these old ecclesiastical anomalies—for 
us to be treated to an offer of compromise 
and “concession” on the question of 
opening the Universities to the nation ir- 
respective of church and creed. Hitherto 
the House of Lords has simply negatived 
from year to year the measures which have 
been sent up to it by constant increasing 
majorities of the Commons. This year the 
bill, passed by larger majorities than ever, 
was summarily thrown out by the Peers 
on the first reading, on the ground that 
Lord Carnarvon would be prepared next 
Session to propose a compromise on the 
subject. Lord Carnaryon’s proposal is,— 
1, that one-half of the Fellowships should 
be handed over to the Universities, and 
that the holders of these University Fellow- 
ships should be absolutely free from all 
restriction or test ; 2, that the remaining 
Fellowships should be retained by the 
colleges and held under the same restric- 
tions as at present. This is little more 
than a variation of the idea thrown out last 
year by Dr. Pusry in a letter to the Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference. He 
then suggested that a definite portion of 
the surplus income of the colleges should 
be given up for the founding of separate 
undenominational colleges or University 
Fellowships for other religious denomina- 
tions, “with the view of retaining the 
colleges themselves as places of education 
for the laity or future clergy of the Church 
of England.” He now explains in a letter 
to the Guardian, that what he “ proposed 
to surrender was income which is at pre- 
sent wasted.” 
“Tt is well known that a proportion of our 
Fellowships are simply a sinecure endowment of 
persons who have obtained a good class, chiefly in 
the litere humaniores school, and who, upon a re- 
‘quired year of residence, at most, enjoy their 
sinecures away from the University, without 
having done anything for the University or col- 
leges to which they are elected. This is, of course, 
mere waste. We should lose nothing, we should 
probably gain, by the abolition of such sinecures. 
Accepting then, as a fact, that, since the Church of 
England had lost so many of her people, it is vir- 
tually settled that she shall forfeit a proportion of 
her endowment, I was willing to accept ‘ denomi- 
national endowments.’ ” 


We are much obliged both to Lord Car- 
nakvon and Dr. Pusny for their proposals, 
but especially because we regard them 
as signs of approaching victory to the 
principle which is greater than any such 
concessions. A generation ago we might 
hhave been thankful to have seen any 
chance of winning such an instalment of 
the long-deferred rights of Nonconformity. 
But no such proposals were then heard 


of, nor would they be heard of now except 
under the pressure of greater changes 
that can no longer be staved off. In a 
word, they are a concession not to justice, 
but to fear. They are the clumsy device of 
an old vested wrong conscious that its last 
hour is approaching. Even regarded from 
the point of view of the proposers they 
would be suicidal, for the new Colleges 
and Fellowships, untrammelled by any re- 
strictions, must inevitably attract the pick 
of the students of England. Many of 
these, from University, Owens, and other 
Colleges, already furnish some of the 
foremost names in the honours’ lists; 
they enter the competition in face of 
every discouragement, and hold their own. 
How many more would do so if the dis- 
couragements were taken away, and a 
half or a third of these brilliant re- 
wards of scholarship and helps to a 
scholarly career were thrown freely open ? 
A resident tutor of Oxford, Mr. J. R. 
THuRSFIELD, puts this point very forcibly 
in the following passage in a letter to the 
Pall Mall Gazette : 

“The new college, composed of not less than a 
hundred university fellows, elected by a competi- 
tion freer than any which at present exists, could 
not fail to overshadow in a few years the existing 
foundations, to absorb into itself most of the ability 
of the university and a great proportion of its 
teaching power, so that before the end of the 
century the existing colleges would have vanished 
from the scene as completely as the forgotten halls 
of the middle ages. It is notorious at present that 
the demand for tuition in the universities is greatly 
in excess of the supply, and it may, therefore, be 
inferred with certainty that the great majority of 
the teachers would ultimately be found in the 
ranks of the university fellows, I know that it is 
not proposed to incorporate these fellows as a col- 
lege, but the advantages of united action among 
them would so soon make themselves felt that for 
all practical purposes they would wield a power 
equal to that of the colleges; they might for con- 
venience become incorporated, and I have therefore 
not scrupled to call them a college.” 

It is not, therefore, because we are afraid 
that such compromises would leave us 
under any disadvantage that we utterly 
repudiate them. It is that they would be 
a giving up of the principle for which we 
have been all along contending. They 
would still perpetuate the old obnoxious 
distinctions between Church and Dissent ; 
and what Nonconformists are contending 
for is that these distinctions shall be 
entirely done away with, and that all 
religious parties shall stand upon a footing 
of absolute equality in the nation’s ancient 
seats of learning. ‘This is now all that 
we care to argue about, and the only 
thing to which we can listen. The time 
for compromises has gone by. The debates 
on the Irish Church have brought out 
into unexpected prominence the principle 
that Church property—and a fortiori it is 
true of University property—is simply 
national property. And as_ national 
property these universities must hence- 
forth be regarded. Nor are the changes 
in this direction likely to be confined to 
Oxford and Cambridge. The Board of 
Trinity College, Dublin, have for years 
been obstinately setting themselves against 
several small concesions which the Liberal 
party have claimed. But the lesson of 
the Irish Church has already told upon 
them, and it is understood that they are 
now preparing to throw open their Fellow- 
ships to Nonconformists and Catholics. It 
is well. The old song tells how, long ago, 
at the advent of St. Patrick, the panic- 
stricken snakes “ committed suicide to save 
themselves from slaughter.” We commend 
the example to all old abuses of intolerance 


and exclusion. The “happy despatch,” 
when executed with promptitude and 
courage, is not without a certain graceful- 
ness. But let us have no more talk about 
concessions ! 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY AND THE 

IRISH CHURCH ACT, 
Tux Liberator for July ably exposes the shameless 
way in which the Record, “ignoring the facts of 
current history, in a manner that is almost peculiar 
to that journal,” attempts to fasten on Dissenters, 
by implication, the policy of endowing Roman 
Catholicism in Ireland. 

“Tn a review of Mr. Mackenzie’s ¢ History of the 
Inquisition in South America, the Record asks, ‘ Are 
Scottish Presbyterians and English Dissenters really 
prepared to endow, out of the spoils of a Protestant 
Church, a system which produces such results ?? 
The proper question to. put would have been, Are 
members of the Established Church really ready to 
do this? All through England and Scotland not a 
voice was raised by Dissenters, or Presbyterians, in 
favour of the system of concurrent endowment. 
The only support of that proposal came from the 
members of the Record’s own Church. On any 
occasion that the Lords voted upon the question, its 
supporters were composed exclusively of English 
Establishmentarians, led on by two English Arch- 
bishops. Nota single English or Scotch Noncon- 
formist member of the House of Commons voted in 
its favour. Not one newspaper representing Non- 
conformist views supported it. But the majority of 
Church newspapers including the Standard, the 
Guardian, the Church Review, and the Church News, 
wrote in its favour. After this we are coolly asked, 
‘ Are Scottish Presbyterians and English Dissenters 
really prepared to endow, out of the spoils of a 
Protestant Church, a system which produces such 
results?’ Let the Record ask the more pertinent 
question—What would have happened but for the 
recent protests of these two parties.” 

The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society have published a Minute, in which they 
express the satisfaction and gratitude with which 
they regard the complete accomplishments of the 
Society’sobjects in one part of the United Kingdom, 
by the passing of the Act for the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. They regard the event as the 
result of various concurring causes, and of the 
labours of many individuals, both in past and recent 
times; while they express a deep sense of obliga- 
tion to Mr. Gladstone for the ability and conscien- 
tiousness with which he has brought the contro- 
versy to a close, as well as admiration of the fidelity 
with which he has been supported by his colleagues, 
and the liberal party.generally. They further ex- 
press an earnest hope that the beneficent effects of 
the measure may be seen in the improved condition 
of Ireland, and that the disestablished Church may 
so wisely use its liberty as to beget in the churches 
still established by law, a desire to enjoy the like 
freedom, 


HERESY HUNTING IN SCOTLAND. 


To those persons who are disposed to notice the 
tendencies of the age, it is apparent that Scotland 
is on the eve of anew reformation. Ministers and 
people in the Presbyterian body are asserting the 
need of revision in the standards, 

A few weeks since a rumour appeared in the 
Dundee Advertiser that two Presbyterian laymen in 
the small town of Cupar-Angus had been suspected 
of holding views upon the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures, the doctrines of original sin, the trinity, the 
vicarious atonement, and future punishment, con- 
trary to the teaching of the confession of faith. 

The Free Church minister (Presbyterian) visited 
the suspected persons in the usual manner, and 
during his visit he discovered that these two 
gentlemen did not hold correct views upon the 
subjects above referred to. 

The Kirk Session summoned the offending mem- 
bers to appear before it. One only did this, the 
other objecting to appear at so short a notice. A 
long protest was read by the alleged heretic against 
the attempt to try him for heresy in private, and 
before he could answer the questions intended to 
test his belief in the above mentioned doctrines, 
he demanded an open court. As to his holding 
views different from the confession of faith, he 
asserted that the minister himself had preached 
the preceding Sunday to the effect that salvation 
was possible for all men; yet the confession 
of faith declared. the number to be limited 
of those who might be saved. He asserted 
that no church had the right to make essential 
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what esus did not make so. he sia >ession, 
evidently puzzled, determined to apply to the 
Yresbytery for advice. in the m antime, the 
Dunde Advertiser published the whole of the pro- 
test and arguments presented by the “ heretic.” 
“4 leader” appeared in the same paper strongly in 
favour of the heretics. he proceedings of the 
minister were denounced as b-ing full of the spirit 
of the inquisition. everal let ers appeared, most 
of them strongly biassed in favour of the men 


accused, in which it was further maintained that 


Tresbyterians had the right of private jucgment— 
at, all events laymen had. !he ministers, it was 
affirmed, might be reasonably bound to preach 

certain dogmas but the laity ought not to be com- 
pelled to believe them. Others asserted that the 
Free Church of cotland was governed by rules, 
and that when a person became a member of that 
church it was understood that he would submit to 
the rule of the irk Session. | ast week the | resby- 
tery met at Blairgowrie, and the offending members 
were summoned to appear; one only did so, the 
same person who presented himself before the Kirk 
Session. 

He was again allowed to speak for himself, and 
he reiterated his claim to the right to hold his own 
opinions, and still remain a member of the Free 
Church. As far as one can judge, the result 
will be the expulsion of the two laymen un- 
less they should imitate the example of the 
Revs. Norman ‘ acleod and Walter E. ~mith, and 
qualify and modify their heresy to suit the demands 
of their judges. 

t owever, the effect has been very great upon the 
community, the newspapers have opened their 
columns, and a warm controversy has been going 
on. On -unday night the Vey. Ceorge ( ilfillan, 
who represents the broad church party among the 
United | resbyterians, referred to the case in a 
lecture. Mr, Gilfillan frequently gives utterance 
to sentiments under the form of suggestions, and 
usually in the subjunctive mood, which might be 
dangerous if more positively affirmed. 

' e took very strong ground in favour of the two 
laymen, and asserted “that in 99 cases out of a 100 
the laity of the |! resbyterian Church have not read 
the standard of the church with which they unite 
themselves. 

‘here is a wide spread sympathy developed in 
favour of a wider liberty than has hitherto been 
enjoyed, and the hirk ~ession of ( upar-Angus has 
started a question which it is not in the power of 
its members now to control. H.W, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


8. Austin, writing from san Francisco of Starr 
King’s grave, says: 

“he feeling toward him on this whole coast 
cannot be described, it is so tender, strange, and 
deep. ‘here is nothing at the Kast to which it can 
be compared, and only those who know this wild 
Yacific life can understand it. One of the giant 
trees of Mariposa bears his name, and a regal dome 
of the \ osemite is called ‘tarr King, One of the 
Colfax party, on their recent visit, writes, ¢ He is 
the saint of the. acific shore! Ever since the day 
when the young | nitarian clergyman died, and the 
legislature and all the courts adjourned, when the 
national auihori ies fired minute guns in the bay, 
while all the flags in the city and on the ships hung 
at half mast, a softer and & richer halo has been 
surrounding his memory, and many a poor cast- 
away now clings to his belief in ~tarr King as his 
only link to virvue.’ to his own people here he is 
a departed friend; to loyal hearts everywhere he 
is the one man whose eloquence saved \ alifornia 
in the Union; and to the wild and reckless 
wanderers of these lacific tates, with his great 
warm heart, and his eloquent words of the mercy of 
God, he is the one just man they have ever known, 
whose life was pure and whose words were hope.» 

The Nation has the following: 

“tlihu Burritt, who has in his day done some 
honour to the American name, and some service to 
his race, has been for some time Consul at Kirming- 
ham, on a salary of $1,500, out of which he had to 
pay office-rent and clerk- *hire, leaving him about 
$00 for his own use. (ne would think the place 
would not tempt the poorest harpy that ever 
“¢worked’ ina canvass, and yet the old man has been 
turned out. What makes the performance seem at 
first sight more remarkable is, that turritt ren- 


dered great service to the Union cause with his pen 
during’ the war.” 


A new religious sect, called the “ Brethren of 
One Faith,” met in Chicago on the 6th of last 
month. ‘ihe name will be very appropriate, says a 


Chicago paper, so long as the church has only one 
member, 


~ 


n reality, however, according to the ( hicago 
correspondent of the L beral Christie, the “' ne 
Faith” 

asa Westminster atechism, before it is made fully 
explicit as a guide, ‘he first article says that “men 
can only be saved by an intelligent belief of the 
“-ospel,”” which allows some latitude apparently, 
were it not followed by an elaboration of what that 
intelligent belief must be, which deprives it of the 
designation intelligent, and reduces it to an arbi- 
trary creed at once. !hey believe in a literal and 
visible theocracy, to be established upon the earth, 
and that the kingdom will consist of the restored 
tribes of Israel, who will be located in Palestine. 
Jerusalem is to be rebuilt in splendour, and become 
the metropolitan city of the world. Christ is to be 
the chief ruler or king over the whole earth. ‘his 
millennium, however, is only to continue one thou- 
sand years. At the end of that time all names not 
in the Book of life will be blotted out and the 
earth inhabited by a race of immortal beings. 
they reject the !rinity, Endless t’unishment, !’er- 
sonality of the Devil, and many other (rthodox 
views, but they plant themselves on the ground of 
infallibility as squarely as any strong old sect with 
a great long ancestry of church history to back it, 
and say the multitudinous faiths of Christendom 
cannot be of God, because they are not a unit. 
Ihe Bible speaks only of one faith, and theirs is 
that faith. 


‘Ihe Rev. W. Knott, for a short time a student in 
our liome Missionary Board, and who recently 
graduated at the Meadville school, has been or- 
dained to the ministry, by the Universalist Con- 
ference of Upper Canada, at Orono, about fifty 
miles east of | oronto. 


We regret to learn that a daughter of the Rev. 
Henry Giles, formerly minister of the Park Chapel, 
Liverpool, has been drowned by the upsetting of a 
boat, at Bucksport, We. she was eighteen years 
of age, and is said to have been highly educated 
and accomplished. 


the Spectutor having said that “no woman has 
ever founded a creed,” 8. J. K. writes to remind 
our contemporary that the statement is not quite 
accurate, since the considerable sect of shakers 
owes its existence to «nn Lee, who in the last 
century promulgated its doctrines and was con- 
stituted its prophetess, and he adds: 

“ here are now in America several Shaker 
settlements, comprising some thousands of mem- 
bers, who live in different ‘families’ presided over 
by elders, and occupied with the tillage of land, 
; Various branches of manufacture, and especially 
the cultivation of medicinal plants. o one who, 
like myself, has passed a week among them will 
withhold a tribute of respect to their industry, 
their simple hospitality, and the kindly gentleness 
with which, while maintaining the superior purity 
of their own creed, they extend the hand of 
fellowship to those ‘ ‘of the world’ who visit their 
secluded retreats. heir domains are usually 
remarkable in the surrounding country for their 


excellent cultivation and general air of prosperity, 


all possessions being vested in the elders for the 
common interest of all members. Jf the bright 
vivacity of family life is wanting, the pervading 
air of peaceful calm is very noticeable, and, even 
while realising that it falls short of the highest 
ideal, the visitor is struck with the ‘starlit quiet,’ 
which forms so marked a contrast to the rush and 
turmoil of life in the surrounding American towns, 
and which, combined with the interest of healthful 
labour, gives a result at least far superior to that 
of ordinary monastic life.” 


The Washington letter of the Liberal Christian 
has this: 


“At the recent meeting of the Unitari1n Society 
of this city, held after the morning service, the 
resignation of the Key. ’m, Sharman was accepted 
by a vote of 20 to 9, Large numbers of the society 
have gone north for the summer, and not half of 
the pewholders of the church were present. We 
feel sorry to part with Mr. “harman, for he has 
been an active, earnest, and faithful minister here 
during the past year He leaves us with the good 
wishes of all members of the Unitarian Society 
who are loyal to the Government and the flag of 
their country. he disloyal element in the church 
forced him to tender his resignation, and have done 
all in their power while he has been here to make 
it uncomfortable for him.’ the same e¢lement 
quarrelled with Mr. Conway and Mr, Channing, 
and would do so with an angel from heaven, if one 
should ever drop down among us. ‘he same ele- 
ment closed the Unitarian church in 1865, and 
declared that it was dead, and had better be sold 
out to the Congregationalists, 'he same element 
sigh daily for the good old days when slavery 
existed here, and the Unitarian bell was tolled by 
asluve instead of a freedman; and wonder why a 


resolves itself into almost as many articles | 


Unitarian minister cannot be found to a DAG PAN AL OLE EALERTS EIR UE RSENS 
with them. hey are shocked at the fact that 
when their brethen at (harleston, %. (., a few 
months before the war broke out, advertised for a 
pro-slavery Unitarian minister, to the credit of the 
denomination be it said, not one could be found in 
America so recreant to our national and religious 
ideas as to offer his services at any price. ‘he 
same element drove the coloured sunday-school 
out of the Unitarian church here, because the 
children were black, shutting the doors against 
them on a bitter cold !ecember day in 1867. he 
same men declared that notices of the‘: hristian 
Union,’ an organisation composed of the young 
men of the Unitarian church, should not be read in 
the pulpit, because this Union conducted coloured 
Sunday-schools, educated freedmen, and clothed 
and fed the destitute.” 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’ S “DIARY.” 
TV: 
For Flaxman, the sculptor, with whom he was on 
terms of close intimacy, Vr. Robinson always ex- 
presses the utmost esteem and regard, as “ one of 
the salt of the earth,” and “a great and good man.” 
On Murch 10th, 1821, he thus writes of him: 

“T took tea at Flaxman’s, and enjoyed the two 
hours | stayed there very much. Of all the reli- 
gious men | ever saw he Is the most amiable. ‘he 
utter absence of all polemical feeling, the disclaim- 
ing of all speculative opinion as an essential to 
salvation, the reference of faith to the affections, 
not the understanding, are points in which | most 
cordially concur with him, earnestly wishing at the 
same time that I was in all respects like him,” 


On the 9rh September, in the same year, being at 
Glasgow, he relates the following amusing inci- 
dent : 


“T rose very early to see a new place (it, was 
between six and seven); seeing a large building, I 
asked a man, who looked like a journey-weaver, 
what it was. He told me a grammar-school. 1 ut, 
sir, he added, ‘I think it would become you better 
on the | ord’s Day morning to be reading your 
bible at home, than asking about public buildings? 
| very quickly answered, ‘My friend, you have 
given me a piece of very good advice ; let me give 
you one, and we may both profit by our “meeting. 
Beware of spiritual pride” !he man scowled with 

a Scotch surliness, and apparently did not take my 
Soahaal with as much good humour as | did his,” 
On the same day, \ r. Kobinson heard Dr. Chalmers 
preach in the ‘ron ( hurch, and he says: 

“It was a splendid discourse against the Judaical 
observance of the sabbath, which he termed ‘an 
expedient for pacifying the jealousies of a (iud of 
vengeance,’ reprobating the operose drudgery of 
such sabbaths. He represented the whole value 
of Sabbath observance to lie in its being a free and 
willing service—a foretaste of heaven. ‘If you 
cannot breathe in comfort here, you cannot breath 
in heaven hereafter” Many years afterwards t 
mentioned this to ‘rving, who was then the col- 
league of ( halmers, and already spoken of as his 
rival in eloquence, and he told me that the Deacons 
waited on the |/octor to remonstrate with him on 
the occasion of this sermon.” rea 


Having mentioned the name of Irving, mre was 
denounced by his ‘ hurch as heretical for holding 
the peccability of ( hrist’s human nature, we may 
here bring together a few notices of this gotenizie 
genius, for such he was. 


“May 25+ , 1823. I went to the Caledonian 
Chapel to hear Mr. Irving. Very mixed im- 
pressions. I do not wonder that his preaching 
should be thought to be acting, or at least ag 
indicative of vanity as of devotion. I a 3 ae 
some old ladies in Hatton-garden declaring that it 
was not pure gospel; they did not wish to hear any 
more, &c. ‘he most unfavourable circumstance, 
as tending to confirm this suspicion, is a want of 
keeping in his discourse Abrupt changes of style, 
as if written (and it was written) at a dozen differ- 
ent si tings. | is tone equally variable. No master- 
feeling running through the whole, like the red 
string through the Royal Warine ropes, to borrow 
an image from Goethe. Yet his sermon was yery 
impressive. 1! caught myself wandering but once, 
It began with a very promising division of his sub- 
ject. His problem to show how the spiritual man 
is equally opposed to the sensual, the intollacinal, 
and the moral man; but he expatiated chiefly on — 
the sensual character. He drew some strikin ti : 
tures. te was very vehement, both in gesticula 
tion and declamation. 1o me there was much 
novelty, perhaps because I am less familiar with 
Scotch than t nglish preaching. Kasil Montagu and 
several young barristers were there. ‘The ¢ 
were crowded by the profane, at least by 
drawn by curiosity. One unquestionable: 
had -he read the Scriptures most beautifully ; 
gave a new sense to them. Even the scotch hy 
when he recited them, were rendered endur: 

“ June 8th. I attended Mrs. J. For 
Mr. Irving, and was better pleased 
before. !here was an air of 
him, and his peculiarities were 
discourse was a continuatio uation aie 
intellectual man as obese 
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He showed the peculiar perils to which intellectual 
pursuits expose aman. the physician becomes a 
materialist, the lawyer an atheist, because each 
confines his inquiries, the one to the secondary laws 
of nature, the other to the outward relations and 
qualities of actions. The poet, on the contrary, 
creates gods for himself; he worships the creations 
of hisown fancy. Irving abused in a common-place 
way the sensual poets, and made insinuations 
against the more intellectual, which might be ap- 
plied to Wordsworth and Coleridge. te observed 
on the greater danger arising to intellectual persons 
from their being less exposed to adversity ; their 
enjoyments of intellect being more independent of 
fortune. ‘Ihe best part of his discourse was a dis- 
crimination between the shree fatal errors of—first, 
conceiving that our actions are bound by the laws 
of necessity ; second, that we can reform when we 
please; and third, that circumstances determine 
our conduct.” 

“ June 29th. Again to hear Mr. Irving. A crowd. 
A rush into the meeting. | was obliged to stand 
allthe sermon. A very striking discourse ; an ex- 

osition of the superiority of Christianity over 

aganism. It was well done. His picture of 
Stoicism was admirably conceived. He represented 
it at the best as but the manhood, not the woman- 
hood, of virtue. ‘Lhe Stoic armed himself against 
the evils of life. His system, after all, was but 
refined selfishness, and, while he protected himself, 
he did not devote himself to others; no kindness, 
no self-offering, &c. *peaking of the common 
practice of intidels to hold up socrates and Cato as 
specimens of Pagan virtue, he remarked that this 
was as uncandid as it would be to represent the 
Boyalists of the seventeenth century by Lord 
Falkland, or the Republicans by Milton, or the 
courtiers of Louis X!V. by Fénélon, the French 
philosophers before the Revolution by D’Alembert, 
or the French Republicans after by Carnot! But 
neither in this nor in any other of his sermons did 
he manifest great powers of thought.” 

November 20th, 1825. Went to Irving’s church. 
He kept us nearly three hours. I'ut after a very 
dull exposition of a very obscure chapter in 
Hebrews, we had a very powerful discourse—the 
commencement of a series—on Justification by 
Faith. That which he calls religion and the gospel 
is a something I have a repugnance to. 1 must, 
indeed, be new born before 1 can accept it. Kut 
his eloquence is captivating. He speaks like a man 
profoundly convinced of the truth of what he 
teaches. He has no cant, hypocrisy, or illiberality. 
His manner is improved. He isless theatrical than 
he was a year ago.” 

Murch 1st, 1829. Heard Irving preach a furious 
sermon against Catholic Emancipation. He kept 
me attentive for an hour anda half. He was very 
eloquent, and there was enough of argument and 
plan in his discourse to render it attractive to a 
thinking man. At the same time, the extravagant 
absurdities he uttered were palpable. + is argu- 
ment was, in short, this :—Christ ordained that the 
civil and ecclesiastical government should be in 
different hands; the King is his vicegerent in all 
temporal concerns, and we owe him implicit and 
absolute obedience; the Church is equally sovereign 
in all spiritual matters. ‘Ihe Devil raised up the 
Papacy, which, grasping both powers, possesses 
neither ; for, whenever power is given to a Church- 
‘man, whenever he is raised to a magistracy, there 
the mystery of iniquity is made manifest ; hence 
the diabolical character of the Papal power. In 
order to show that this doctrine is that of the 
Church of England, Irving referred to a clause in 
the 37th Article; but that Article merely refuses to 
the King the power of preaching, and of adminis- 
tering the Sacraments; it gives him Ecclesiastical 
authority in express terms; and what has Irving 
to say of the bench of bishops? Irving prayed 
against the passing of the threatened bill, but ex- 
horted the people to submit to the Government. 
If persecution should follow (as is probable), they 
are to submit to martyrdom. In the midst of a 
furious tirade, a voice cried from the door, ‘ ‘That 
is not true!’ He finished his period, and then 
exclaimed, after a pause, ‘ It is well when the Devil 
speaks from the mouth of one possessed. It shows 
that the truth works” When | heard Irving, I 
thought of the fanatics of Scotland in the 17th 
century. Ais powerful voice, equally musical and 
tender; his admirable enunciation and glorious 
figure, are enough to excite his audience to rebel- 
lion, if his doctrine had permitted acts of violence.” 


Lonpon: CLERKENWELL,—On Tuesday, July <0th, 
about 100 of the children went to Queen tlizabeth’s 
Lodge, Chingford. On arriving at Epping Forest, 
they began their gambols. At four o’clock all 
assembled for tea. 1f the few generous friends who 
subscribed towards the expenses could have wit- 
nessed the animating scene, they would have felt 
themselves amply repaid. Our correspondent 
writes, there is still a considerable deficiency, which 
if not otherwise made up, will have to be defrayed 
by the teachers. 

Lonetrox,— On the 15th ult. the Rev. N. Green 
conducted the first of a series of religious services 


the open air in this town. The attendance was |. 


good, and the audience listened with great atten 

- At the conclusion of the meeting tracts were 

accra away, “What do Unitarian Christians 
eo?” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


THE ANGEL SONG, 


“MorvAL! hear those heavenly voices; 
Hark! the spirit-world rejoices, 
Singing, all those angels bright 
In the land of pure delight, 

Come away ! 


“Come! thou faint and weary-hearted, 
W here true friends no more are parted; 
Upward soar to heaven above ; 

To the paradise of love 
Come away !” 


“Gladly leaving all I prize, 
Swiftly upward would | rise, 
But that earth my limbs enchains, 
And my longing soul restraing 
From its flight.” 


“Mortal, strive a little longer, 
Jill thy spirit’s wings are stronger, 
Then ’twill break each earthly tie 
And joyful take its place on high 
For evermore!” 


“T have striven, and am fainting, 
On the dreary mountain panting; 
Who my faltering steps shall lead, 
And in verdant pastures feed 

My trembling frame ?” 


“O lift thy tired eyes on high, 
Look upon yon glorious sky, 
One more effort only make, 
Every earthly bond shall break, 

And thou be free!” 


When the angel’s song was ended, 
She with snowy wings descended, 
And the weary longing one 
To her bright celestial home 
Bore away. 
Rute FLower. 
ee ae ee 


A USEFUL HINT. 


A TRANSCENDENTAL preacher took for his text: 
“Feed my lambs.” A plain farmer very quaintly 
remarked to him on coming out of church, “A 
very good text, sir; but you should take care not 
to put the hay so high in the rack that the lambs 
can’t reach it!” 


Se 


SEA-SIDE VISITORS, 


Tue good people of Stornoway have been receiv- 
ing visitors on a very large scale indeed. Let not 
the lodging house keepers of Brighton and Margate 
fear, however. that a rival sea-side resort has been 
opened, and that it is their own natural prey, the 
August shoal of migratory I.ondoners, which has 
escaped them and taken refuge in the Hebrides. 
The arrivals in the Isle of Lewis had, indeed, some 
of the qualities most acceptable to those vendors of 
watering-place hospitality. ‘hey were extremely 
soft, and susceptible of being squeezed to an 
immense amount. ‘Il hey formed, in short, a sort of 
marine Cook’s Excursion party, and consisted of 
about two hundred bottle-nosed whales. 

A few months ago the English public was roused 
to a brief but ardent interest in these monsters 
owing to Mr. Bright’s peremptory refusal to go out 
and make war against them. Complaint had been 
duly lodged at the Board of Trade, setting forth 
th t bottle-nosed whales were nothing better than 
Vikings, sea robbers with the advantage of needing 
no ships for their piratical voyages, and deserving 
of being hanged at the yard-arm, or boiled down 
into oil, as the case may be, for their treasonable prac- 
tices against the Queen, her crown, and dignity, 
and particularly her fisheries. ‘he sanguine com- 
plainant evidently hoped that, like another Peter 
the Hermit, he might successfully preach a crusade 
against the miscreant bottle-noses; and that the 
President of the Board of Trade, like another 
Cceur-de-lion, would rush with all his clerks to 
defy and harpoon the foe. Mr. kright, however, 
very properly declared, in effect if not in words, 
that the State was not prepared to do battle with 
the bottle-nosed whales, and determined to leave 
bottle-noses and mackerel—the consumers and 
things consumed—without any attempt on his part 
to disturb the natural balance of the Atlantic 
market. 

And now we read that a large body of these very 
enemies have come and surrendered themselves 
freely to our, not very tender mercies! Must not 
Mr. Bright triumph in his ‘ masterly inaction” of 
the spring? ‘he whales have actually fulfilled for 
the fishermen pretty nearly the prayer of Mrs. 
Bond of Nursery celebrity, and “ have come to be 
killed” at Stornoway after the manner of that 
millennial era, 
when omelettes grow on trees, 

And little pigs come crying out, 

“O1! eat me, if you please!” ; 
The poor stupid creatures —it is strange how we 
always talk of sea-animals as if they were wholly 
beyond the reach of pity—got into the harbour of 


the wild isle of | ewis, where they were soon sur- 
rounded by boats, and terrified by shouting fisher- 
men till they were driven into shallow water. 
there, blinded by the commotion raised by their 
own helpless struggles, and unable to swim, the 
huge shoal was gradually separated and destroyed. 
When the news was despatched, 175 were already 
dead on the shore, and the Miriams of Stornoway 
were sounding the loud timbrel over an infinite 
quantity of blubber, worth, at a moderate calcula- 
tion, £7v0, The Kho. 


eaPVaVa———— 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Atheneum quotes a 
number of proverbs in use among the hussians. 
“irust in God, but do not stumble yourself” 
admirably exemplifies that extraordinary mixture 
of simple piety and hard-headed shrewdness which 
forms the basis of the Muscovite character. A 
more unmixed devotion is expressed by another 
proverb very popular amongst the peasantry, 
“With God, even across the sea; without + im, 
not even to the threshold.” ‘| hese are noteworthy : 
“an honest man is worth more than a stone wall.” 
“all things pass, but truth remains.” “ tim who 
lives by guile will God slay.” “Never take the 
crooked path while you can see a straight one.” 
“ Dig not a pit for others, lest thou fall therein thy- 
self.” | he proverb attributed to the monk ~ylvester, 
“Fear not the threats of the great, but rather the 
tears of the poor,’ isa very noble one, and would 
furnish no bad text for a sermon. ‘here is not 
alittle sly humourin “A good name lies in 
the meadow, but a bad name runs along the 
road.” “Measure seven times and cut once” 
might almost have been suggested by the Irish 
pedlar, famous for giving short measure, who, 
when asked the price of a yard of ribbon, replied, 
“Well, your honour, that depinds very much 
upon the /enuth of the yard.” |! he rhyming saying, 
“ iruth is severe, but to “od ’tis dear, is said to 
be more quoted than followed. “ | hey who wear 
wide sleeves, in their heart are thieves,” is a bitter 
and not wholly unmerited hit at the provincial 
clergy. We may likewise give —“ When life is not 
bright, death does not fright ;” “A tongue that is 
pert is its own sure hurt ;” “ peak out with might 
when your cause is right ;” and, quaintest of all, “ If 
God don’t forsake us the pigs will not take us.” 
The following satirical ones, levelled at scandal- 
mongers, are not bad :— “ | he tongue reaches as far 
as hiev;” “ ella thing toa hen (a woman), and 
the whole street will know it;” “ hrough heedless 
words the head falls off ;” “ | ublic rumour is like a 
wave of the sea;” “A word is not a sparrow, for 
when it once flies away you can never catch it 
again.” ‘Ihe same bitter flavour is perceptible in 
“ tad words come from bad birds;” “ Ask a pig to 
dinner, and he will put his feet on the table ;” 
“ Disease comes in by hundredweights, and goes out 
by ounces ;” “ Every little frog is great in his own 
bog ;” *f an old friend is worth two new ones,” &c. 
“water runs not beneath a resting stone” is the 
exact converse of our “ A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” and equally appropriate to the nation which 
produced it “Be praised not for your ancestors, 
but for your virtues” sounds like an echo of the 
surly independence expressed in the motto formerly 
assumed by a self-made milhonaire—“ Lords are 
proud of their descent; | am proud of my ascent.” 
But more quaintly humorous, as well as more 
thoroughly national than all, is a saying popular 
among the peasantry, which shows that they are 
not wholly ignorant of their own strength :— 
“When fish are rare, even a crab is a fish; and 
when men are scarce, even ‘Lhomas (i, the 
peasant) is a gentleman.” 


8ST. PATRICK’S STONE. 


Tue Secretary of the Paptist Irish Mission thus 
describes a visit to this famous stone :- “ Atone end 
of Lough keg, or the little lake— so called to dis- 
tinguish it from its big neighbour Lough Neagh— 
there is an islet called ‘ hurch Island | aving 
heard much of the superstitions which belong to 
sacred places, | crossed the lake in a small boat, for 
the purpose of seeing the famous granite block 
known as ‘St. Patrick’s stone” ‘'he Church is a 
fine ivy-clad ruin, of unknown antiquity; and at 
a short distance from the tower, under the shade 
of a magnificent Irish thorn, is the famous stone 
where the saint is said to have performed his devo- 
tions. On the top is a hole representing the print 
of his knee; and in another large stone, close by, 
there is a groove just large and long enough to 
receive a man’s finger, and where the finger of 
atrick rested when he was in prayer, From the 
branches that overhang the stone, hundreds of rags, 
consisting of shreds of garments, ’kerchiefs, &c., 
were suspended, ilgrims~ including, of course, 
the diseased, halt, lame, and blind—go to pray at 
this holy spot, and to wash their sores in the water 
that is poured into the famous knee-hole ; and they 
leave these rags as mementos of their visit, and ex- 
pressions of their belief in the benefit which they 
expected to reap from it. | here is a closer alliance 
between Popery and Vaganism than is generally 
suspected. Kestore the old heathen names to the 


| places, persons, and rites of the Romish ( hurch, and 


you have arestoration of |'eganism almost pure and 
simple.” 
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SOIREE AND PRESENTATIONS TO THE 

REV. H. W. CROSSKEY, GLASGOW. 
A sorrEE was held in the Merchants’ Hall, 
last Monday evening, in honour of the Rey. 
H. W. Crosskey, who is about to leave Glasgow 
for Birmingham, after a connection of 17 years 
with St. Vincent-street Unitarian Church. The 
hall was completely filled. Mr. Alexander White- 
law occupied the chair; and amongst those by 
whom he was supported on the platform were the 
Rey. J. F. Smith (Edinburgh), the Rev. T. W. 
Scott (Lochmaben), Messrs. Callander (Paisley), W. 
Rankin, Glassford, Seligman, Woolheim, M‘llwraith, 
Knox, &c. Upon the platform also a number of 
ladies were accommodated. 

After tea, the CHarrmAN addressed the company. 
The occasion of their meeting, he said, to say fare- 
well and God-speed to their esteemed friend and 
minister, Mr. Crosskey, was one that excited feel- 
ings of mingled regret and satisfaction—regret that 
a valued friend was about to leave them, whose 
cultured mind made intercourse with him a high 
privilege, and who was eminently qualified for the 
position he had long filled; satisfaction that he 
would return to his native country, having achieved 
some part of his youthful aspirations. He had 
gradually raised their church from a struggling 
position to a state of prosperity, and he now left it 
a comparatively young man, having done good 
work in the cause which he came to advocate. It 
required a man of no ordinary ability and attain- 
ments to fill the position both inside and outside 
the church which Mr, Crosskey had occupied. 
During so lengthened a ministry, with so little 
assistance, in the face of many difficulties, among 
a people naturally reserved and chary of their 
sympathy, it required special qualities to sustain 
him. His cheerful temper, joined to a cultivated 
mind, a good heart, and an enthusiasm for his avo- 
cation, gave him the key, as they would give every 
man the key, to the goodwill of his fellow-men. 
The appreciation in which he was held by the 
Glasgow congregation had been endorsed by a 
large and influential congregation in Birmingham ; 
and Mr, Crosskey would now go to fill the pulpit 
of Priestley, to whom he was a worthy successor, 
and with whom he would have been a congenial 
spirit. 

Mr. WixtlAm Ranxin then addressed the meet- 
ing. In the course of his remarks he said—it is now 
about 17 years since Mr. Crosskey came amongst 
us, a young man, with a good education, an ardent 
disposition, and a love for his high and holy voca- 
tion. During these years he has laboured faithfully, 
zealously, and ably, for civil and religious liberty. 
In the pulpit, on the platform, and with his pen 
he has proven himself a worthy disciple of Newman, 
Tayler, and Martineau, and an efficient fellow- 
worker with the host of able and earnest men 
belonging to our denomination. He came here a 
heretic—a dangerous man; he leaves with the 
character of honest integrity, of being able to give 
a reason for the faith which he holds; a man of 
whom even the most delicate Christian need not 
be afraid. He came to a Church largely composed 
of men in whom the religio-politico idea was the 
bond of association; he leaves a Church bound 
together for the worship and service of God in all 
the relations of life. ‘he Lord has blessed Mr. 
Crosskey in his family. He has blessed him in the 
peace and prosperity of the congregation. He has 
blessed him with numerous and sincere friends. 


tain by the removal of Mr. Crosskey from their 
midst. He gave an eloquent description of the 
relationship which that grave organisation, the 
Roman Catholic Church, held to each of its mem- 
bers in every stage of their lives; how to them the 
church and the priest were everything, they 
nothing; so that the very existence of the faith 
which the church ought to be the means of de- 
veloping depended upon its church and its priest- 
hood. In Protestantism, and all religions where 
supernaturalism held sway, the same conditions 
were present, though perhaps in a less marked 
degree. He then referred to the simple nature of 
the religious principles of the Unitarian Church, 
principles which all creeds and ages had recognised 
and acknowledged, however much they may have 
been surrounded or covered over by the additions 
of priestly tradition. A congregation whose bond 
of union was the nurture and development of these 
principles, conscious of their inherent vitality, could 
with confidence and without fear meet changes 
greater by far than that which had thus brought 
his hearers together. 

The Rey, THomas W. Scort next addressed the 
company. Scotland, he said, has always been, in 
matters of faith, one of the most conservative 
countries in Europe. It seemed to have been 
universally agreed that theology was a com- 
pleted science, and Scotchmen seemed unable to 
cultivate in religion that spirit of independence 
which is their national boast. Poetry and philosophy 
had alike bowed to the supremacy of the national 
creed. Burns, it was true, had satirised the 
narrower preachers of his day—a sin which their 
successors could neither forgive nor forget. Philo- 
sophy had had no influence on religious inquiry in 
Scotland similar to what it had exercised in 
Germany. Even Hamilton had preferred to cut 
away the foundations of philosophy rather than 
call in question the national assumption that faith 
is above reason, and revelation a sacred territory 
into which reason has no means of ingress. The 
religious conservatism he ascribed to the power of 
the clergy, and to the persecutions which had been 
endured for the national creed, enthusiasm and 
suffering alike consecrating it in the affections of 
the people. He referred, as hopeful signs of 
progress, to the liberal party growing up in the 
Scotch establishment, and to the liberal views of 
much of the literature of the present day, which 
was preparing the country for the reception of a 
simpler faith. From these facts, and others, the 
Unitarians of Scotland might hopefully believe that 
there was a spirit of inquiry awakening, from which 
they might hope for the further spread of the great 
principles of free inquiry, which it was the mission 
of Unitarianism to maintain and extend. 

Mr. Wixt1am M‘Inwrair# also briefly addressed 
the meeting. 

At intervals the proceedings were enlivened by 
the efforts of the Glasgow Solo and Glee Union. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 
All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors 


PoRTSMOUTH.—WVext week. 


J.G. 8.— We had a report in type when yours came. 
X. A.— Yes. 


with one of the baskets of flowers which hung round 
the room, while the others received a small bouquet, 
and many were the expressions of pleasure and 
gratitude which were evoked by the small presents. 
About 170 persons were present, and upwards of 
30 prizes were distributed. One girl received a 
dress, and one boy a writing desk for having 
attended a whole year without losing a mark. On 
Monday last the general excursion of the scholars 
took place—880 scholars, teachers, and members 
of the congregation going by steamer—to Peter- 
sham, where a pleasant day was spent in the park. 


Mizzs Pratrinc.—On Sunday, sermons were 
preached—one in the afternoon by the Rev. A. 
Rushton, and that in the evening by the Rev. Wm. 
Gaskell, M.A.—to defray the expenses of beautify- 
ing the chapel. The congregations were very good, 
and collections amounted to £11. 17s. 1d. 

PrESTON.—The annual field-day of the Sunday- 
school took place last Saturday. A large number 
of friends attended, who participated with the 
teachers in adding to the children’s amusement. _ 

SHEFFIELD: Uppnr CHaprn.—The annual meeting 
of the members of the Fellowship Fund was held 
at Froggatt Edge, on Monday, July 26th, where the 
members to the number of about 60 assembled, 
and, after enjoying a pleasant. afternoon amid the 
beautiful scenery, transacted the usual annual 
business of the fund. ‘The report of the com- 
mittee having been read, and the accounts passed, 
the meeting was addressed by the Rey. J. L. 
Short, Mr. J. Hobson, &c. 


STanNINGTON.—On Wednesday, the 28th of July, 
the scholars, teachers, and congregation connected 
with the Underbank Chapel, Stannington, had their 
annual trip to Castleton, in four omnibuses from 
Sheffield and seven or eight private conveyances 
from the neighbourhood. Save a slight accident 
to one of the *buses during the return journey, 
which was the cause of delay, the day was in 
every respect all that could be desired. A small 
instrumental band from the village accompanied 
the party. 

THE KENT GENERAL BAPTIST ASSOCIATION.—On 
Tuesday week the anniversary meeting of the above 
Association was held at Rolvenden, when there 
were present friends from London, Dover, Northiam, 
Tenterden, &c. The sermon, on faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, was preached by the Rev. J. F. 
Kennard, of Billingshurst. The devotional part of 
the service was led by the !Rev. John Martin, of 
Peckham, and the Rev. Thomas Briggs, of Dover. 
After the service the business meetings were held, 
and then an open conference on further missionary 
effort, at which the :Mayor of Tenterden (Mr. J. 
Munn) presided. A resolution was agreed to that 
a second missionary be engaged for churches in 
this district to aid the missionary at present labour- 
ing in Kent, who is under the auspices of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and whose sery- 
ices are gathering large numbers of people toge- 
ther at some of the chapels. The tea-meeting was 
held in a large tent, kindly lent by Albert Winser, 
Esq.; upwards of 100 took tea. Mr. H. P. 
Buckler presided, and the meeting was addressed 
by the Revs. J. F. Kennard, T. Briggs, T. Rix, R. 
Spears, J. Briggs, J. Martin, and Mr. W. Thomson. 
The speakers were all hopeful that with another 
missionary in this district our churches may be 
greatly revived and the cause of Liberal Christianity 
prosper. 


He has blessed him in breaking the chains of the 
slave, and in emancipating our own workingmen. 
Having paid a warm tribute to Mrs. Crosskey, and 
referring especially to her active connection with 
the Ladies’ Benevolent Society of the church, 
Mr. Rankin then, in the name of the congregation, 
presented Mr. Crosskey with a beautiful silver 
epergne, bearing the following inscription: “Pre- 
sented to the Rev. Henry W. Crosskey on the 
occasion of his removal to Birmingham, by the 
members and friends of the St. Vincent-street 
Unitarian Church, Glasgow, in recognition of 
seventeen years zealous and faithful service to the 
church and the cause of free religion in Scotland, 
and as a memento of the cordial and friendly 
feelings they entertain towards him. 2nd August, 
1869.” He also handed to the reverend gentleman 
a handsome suite of jewellery for his good lady. 

Mr. CarLunDER, in the name of the Paisley 
Unitarian Church—a little church, he said, in which 
their friend had always taken a warm interest— 
afterwards tendered to the guest of the evening an 
elegant plaid and brooch for his wife. 

Mr. Crossxry sincerely thanked his friends for 
their kind gifts, and for the thoughtfulness and 
consideration he had always experienced at their 
hands. It was quite possible, he remarked, for a 
congregation to torment a minister in strange and 
wayward ways. It was possible fora man to have 
better aims than he had had, to work with better 
result, and to live with higher faithfulness, and yet 
at the same time, to find his path a thorny and a 
desolate one. But he had to thank the St. Vincent- 
street congregation for a kindness which had never 
failed, and for a confidence which never made him 
fear to speak an honest thought. He could not but 
feel that he owed more to the congregation than 
its members owed to him. 

The Rev. J. F, Surru (Edinburgh), in response to 
an invitation from the chair, expressed his sympathy 
with the congregation in the loss they would gsus- 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. George 
Wooller, of Thorne, near Doncaster, has received 
and accepted a unanimous invitation to become the 
pastor of the Unitarian congregation in Newark, and 
will enter upon his labours there the first Sunday 
in October. 

CHOWBENT.—The annual school sermons were 
preached on Sunday morning and afternoon by the 
Rey. M. C. Frankland. The congregations were 
large, and the collections upwards of £41. 

EpinsurcH.—The Sunday-school children and 
teachers had their first excursion on Saturday, 31st 
ultimo. An omnibus conveyed them to Loganlee, 
in the Pentland Hills, where, after a substantial 
dinner, they had a pleasant afternoon’s amusement. 

Liverpoor.— On Thursday, July 22nd, the 
Roscommon-street Sunday-school teachers and 
scholars, 120 in number, were generously enter- 
tained by Mrs. Rathbone ina field adjoining her 
residence at Greenbank. Before returning home 
in the evening, the scholars stood upon the lawn in 
front of the house to sing their school hymns, after 
which each was presented with a bouquet and a 
book, by Mrs. Rathbone.—On Wednesday, the 28th 
ult., the Bond-street Ragged Schools, numbering 
upwards of 250 teachers and children, had a similar 
trip to the residence of C. P. Melly, Esq., Riversley. 

Lonpon: Carter Lanr Mission.—The outdoor 
summer festivities at this place have just been 
brought to a close, and after the treat to the infants 
on Friday next, they will all be over. On Sunday, 
the 25th ult., the half-yearly distribution of prizes 
took place, when an appropriate address was given 
by the Rey. J. Taylor. Ihe room was adorned with a 
large supply of flowers, furnished by several friends, 
and at the close of the service each scholar who had 
just failed of gaining the extra prize was presented 


—s 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, the Rev. F, Jones. Service at 11 a.m. 


Swinton.—On Sunday, opening of new organ. _ Ber 
mons, afternoon and evening, by the Rey. John Wilson. 
On Monday evening, a tea meeting. 

Todmorden.—On Sunday, mornin 


and evening, the 
annual school sermons by the Rev. 


. Page Hopps. 


+ 
Marriages, 
CHANNING—BRYANT.— On the 21st ult., at Trinity Church, 
Boston, Mass., U.S., by the Right Rey. the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts, Francis Allston Channing, Esq., Fellow and Tutor 
of University College. Oxford, only son of the Rey. William 
Henry Channing, of Boston, and Kensington, London, to 
Elizabeth, elder daughter of Henry Bryant, Esq., M.D., of 
Boston, Mass., U.S. . 
HUGHES—STEPHENS.—On the 29th ult., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Merthyr, by the Rev. J. Joseph George, Aberdare, 
Mr. W.S. Hughes to Miss Sarah Stephens. i! 
gto rae hae Is = oo aa a the priser ten, , 
Chapel, Merthyr, by the Rey. J. Josep! eorge, Aberda a 
Mr. Richard Yarnall, late of Birmingham, tu Miss Julia 


Rump, of Trowbridge. he 
Aeaths: 


ALLEN.—On the 2nd inst., aged one year and three weeks 

ane Smith, younger sonof the Rey. Edward Allen, o: 
ydgate. : tte 

CARRINGTON.—On theSlstult.,at 10, Erasmus-street, Derby, 
Mary Ann, the beloved wife of Thomas Carrington, aged 36 
years. F t 

HARWOOD.—On the 30th ult., at West-bank, Bolton, in his 
Sle William, eldest son of Alderman Richard Har- 
wood, ‘ 
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Pos ce Orders to be made payable to Mr. JOHN PHILLIPs, 
74, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and busi- 
ness communications should be addressed. 

CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
‘Ten lines and under........+.+. seseeeeee 6.8 line, 


se eeeee 


After the first ten limes .............eseee000.+. 50.8 line, 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 

» 13 ” ” ” er cent. 
Half Columns. oc cececscsccirscccecvccccccccces £1.68. Od. 


A whole column.,........... eeccccccee maeL0S. Od. 


In sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
4nsufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD.—Full information as to the Subjects in 
“which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 
Manchester. 
Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, 
‘before lst September next. 


NRO LAE dD UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


The Congregation of the above Church earnestly appeal to 
their friends at a distance to assist them in paying off the 
-debt that still hangs over them, amounting to £650. The 
following subscriptions for this purpose have been already 


‘raised, viz.: 
r Sibsieeilys GSECL 19.0 
0 0 


sete eeeeee 


Amount previously advertised ., 
Frederick Craven, Esq., Manchester ....... 5 


SITES. aan Paivasaaalie sa dplenh sv qonce hc £366 19 0 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the Minister, 
D,B.A.,31, Belmont-street; or the Trea- 
surer, Mr. E. C. HINDLEY, 52, Hoghton-street, Southport. 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 


having removed to a larger house, is able to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS, 

Referees: The Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath; the Rev. W. Coch- 
rane, Netherend; Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton; J.Murch, 
‘Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., Hampstead; Edward 
Cobb, Esq., Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton-down, Bristol. 

Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery, 9, Norfolk-crescent. 


WHE Misses SMALLFIELD'S SCHOOL 


RE-OPENS on Monday, September 15th, 1869, 
33, Kensington Gardens-square, Bayswater, London, W. 


YpOuNt VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
an additional numberof Bearders. Cricket-field,Gymnasium, 
and Workshop atiached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instruction 
in Classics, Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rey. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoil, Mount 
Vernon, Nott ngham. 


LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will Re-open his School on Tuesday, August 
17th. He has afew Vacancies. He prepares Pupils for the 
‘Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, which take place 
twice a year, one at Midsummer and the other at Christmas. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 
BRIDGE.— LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 
ducted by Mrs. FASTWOOD,—Superior Educational advan- 
tages, beautifuland healthy situation, and every home comfort. 
Prospectuses and references forwarded on application. — 


Duties resumed on August 5th. 
PP PRDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address,.Mr. WOOD, 


 & The College,” Wilmslow. 


Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London niversity, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
preeet of the school. 


pT a ea Ae ——— 
PARTNERSHIP. —A Firm of General 
Merchants in Liverpool, transac ing a lucrative and 
axceptiouably safe business With the Dominionof Canada, 
and the East Indies, can admit a Gentleman beyite 
as Partner. One knowing something of cotton an 
ce would be desirable.—Address. H, Box 50, 


fice, Liverpool. 


EMOVAL.—Mr. REUBEN TAYLOR, 


Solicitor, from No. 25, Waterloo-street, to No. 7, 
Waterloo-street, Birmingham (Dr. Bell Fletcher’s). 


Price 1p. 


_ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or kone 1s. 3d. “A 


\ X J ANTED, bya Respectable Young Person, 


who understands dressmaking, with some know- 
ledge of hairdressing, and is willing to make herself generally 
useful, a SITUATION as Attendant on a Lady or Young 
Ladies.—Acdress E. P., 3, Arlington-villas, Clifton, Bristol. 


AWN MACHINES, of the Best 
E Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
NEEBONE & TIMMI858, 
Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


\ i J ANTED, a Situation as Companion or 
r Nursery Governess. Refer to the Rey. T. E. Poynt- 
ing, Monton, near Manchester—Address A 8, Mr. H. Young, 
12, South Castle-street, Liverpool. 


ESUS THE MIGHTY GOD, 
“ His name shall be called The Mighty God.” 
The truth of this text defended by a Unitarian minister.— 
Read ‘The Name of Christ,” advertised below. 


H Bet NP ALM Hew OE. oO, A Rul Soe 
Isa. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s, 6d. 


se LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
. Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


al 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—AI] Orpers 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
Akos office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcmren 


PACKET of the whole series, post free, for 73. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Caratoaur 
< of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 


number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 
services, &¢., 38. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge. — 6, 
Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SuPERIon EDITION, price 5s. 
aay be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ess, 


6, ARTHUR’S TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


TE following WORK may be procured 
: ie JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester, 
‘or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to e ght ordinary 8yo. vols. 

PRICES: 

Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 18s, 

* Full-bound morocco, ditto odas 228, 

Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 25s. 


Nas AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 8. d. 


Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher ........sceeeeeeee 3B 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer .......... 4 
_ Ware’s Formation of Character .......seeeeeeeees toad 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors., 3 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy: its Truths and Evrors.......... 7 
Selections from the Works of Channing ..... 8 
Hale’s Service of Serrow . 8 
Ware’s Silent Pastor. ....s.seceerseeeee +4 


Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prop| 
itto of the Book of Psalms 


AOOAROAFOOCSAARSWOAACD 


Ditto eng 
Ditto ditto of tne Book of Job.......... 7 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and Canticles 7 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by S'anley, Jowett,&c.. 7 
Bartol’s Wordof the Spirit tothe Church............ 2 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion .. of.2 
Furness’s Domestic Worship . o 
Ware's Home Life .......... is 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols.. . OD 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ..........06+ 


Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels... veges 


fPus SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 

MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains :—Tom Smith, Part 
II.—Moustache; or, a Good Deed is Neyer Lost.—An Infant 
Mias,—Old Puss and the Crows. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. ‘I’. P. Jones, Memorial Hall, London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Jobnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street, 


PRESERVE LABELS (gummed), | in 
6d. packets, 390 assorted. Johnson & Rawson, 89, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 


men 
to look through their stock, 


ask the favour of a ca 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. : 


IDLAND RAILWAY.—Direct Route 
BETWEEN MANCHESTER AND LONDON 
THROUGH the PEAK OF DERBYSHIRE and MATLOCK. 


The following Service of Trains will run between Manchoster 
and London, by the Midland Company’s route, during the 
month of August, the Express Special Service Trains per- 
forming the journey in tive hours: 

UP TRAINS. 
WeeEK Days. 
3rd Spec’l 
Exp. Class. Ser. Fast. 

Leaves a.m. &m. am. am. p.m. 

Manchester, | 655 655 945 950 10 10 
London-rd, . 

Arrives at 
London, 

St. Pancras, 
Sunpays.—An Express Train leaves Manchester at 4 45 p.m., 
and arrives in London at 10 0 p.m, 


DOWN TRAINS. 


3rd 

Fast. Class. Exp. Exp. 
pm. p.m. p.m. 

330 5 30 


} ms 135 245 40 640 640 835 10 4 


WEEK Days. 
8rd Spec'l 3rd. Spec'l 
Fast. Class. Exp. Ser. Exp. Class. Exp. Sor. 
Leaves a.m. am. a.m. &a.m. p.m. m. p.m. p.m. 
London, } 615 745 9 0 10 O 1145 1145 3 0; 440 
St. Pancras. 


Arrive at . 
Manchester, } 1215 240 240 3055 55 85 940 
London-rd. 
Sunpays.—An Express Train leaves London at 2 50 p.m., 
and arrives in Manchester at 8 0 p.m. 


Through Carriages between Manchester and London by 


all Trains. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, July, 1869, 


16 REFERENCE 


To WINE it is a fact that many persons are pleased 
if they can say ‘‘ We import our own.” ‘I et have an 
impression that by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour of import- 
ing. They overlook altogether that those Foreign 
Dealers who seek them out are quite aware of this 
amiable weakness, and do not fail to take advantage 
of it to add some shillings to the price. To assist the 
impression they judiciously insinuate that their article 
is purer than what usually comes to England, and thus 
they lull that desire for comparison which would soon 
dispel the delusion. 


These remarks apply specially to 
ERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those Gentlemen 
who buy such Wines to compare our 


STILL HOCK AT 


20s. with their own importing at 24s. 
248, itto ditto »» 283. 
333. . ditto ditto »» 368. 

428. ditto ditto », 463, to 48s. 
483. ditto ditto », 548. to 608. 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE. 

368. 428. 


with their own importing at 
ditto ditto sy 548. to 60s. 


483. 

60s.and 66s. ditto ditto »5 663. to 808, 
Even supposing the value to be equal there is this 

advantage in buying here, that any quantity can be got 

when wanted; whereas, in importing, a quantity of 

money is locked up, probably for years, in an article 

not of every day consumption, 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. 


MANCHESTER --26, Market-street. 
Liverpool +ee1l, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ........+.+++++++++-28, High street. 


yo BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
: street.—Apply to J. Puillips, Zerald Office. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Cathedral of Cologne is rapidly progressing. 
The northern tower now equals in height the 
southern one, and the chapter-house and sacristy 
are completed with the exception of the iron 
roofing. 385,617 thalers were spent on the build- 
ing last year. 

The Roman Catholic Bishops of the Sandwich 
Islands end the Marquesas have arrived in Paris, 
on their way to attend the Council at Rome. 


The Worth German Correspondent publishes a 
considerable portion of the address of the Catholic 
laity of the diocese of Treves to their bishop. An 
organ of the Church, the Civilta Cattolica, in Rome» 
lately produced a communication from a French 
correspondent, in which it was asserted that while 
the Liberal Catholics were apprehensive the ap- 
proaching council would proclaim the doctrines of 
the Syllabus and the infallibility of the Pope, and 
hoped it would at least consent to modify or 
explain away to some extent. certain of the pro_ 
positions which the Syllabus contained, the true 
Catholics, on the other hand, were ready to accept 
these dogmas with acclamation. Under these 
circumstances the memorialists, who affirm them- 
selves faithful and attached children of the Church, 
can no longer remain silent. After this explanatory 
preamble, to which is added a hope that the 
number of tenets separating the Catholics from 
their fellow-Christians is not about to be increased, 
the address goes on to express a strong hope that 
“the approaching Council will decide on a 
universal re-introduction of National, Provincial, 
and Diocesan Synods, which formerly stood the 
test of centuries.” The other prominent point of 
their address is an elaborate pronouncement that 
the Council “should leave no doubt that it has 
definitely renounced every wish to revive the 
theocratic governmental forms of the middle ages.” 

A fearful. catastrophe, not unlike that which 
occurred at Santiago in the year 1864, though, 
happily, less disastrous, has taken place in the 
Cathedral of Trani, near Naples. Some drapery, 
which had been erected for purposes of orna- 
ment took fire during a religious festival, and in 
the rush out of the building which ensued sixteen 
persons were trampled to death. 

Two Frenchmen abjured Romanism at the French 
Protestant church, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, last 
Sunday; M. Brun, printer, of London; and M. 
Blanc, formerly, for many years, precentor in the 
Roman Catholic church. 

The Cistercian monastery of St. Bernard’s 
Abbey, Leicestershire, is in difficulties, and it is 
absolutely necessary to raise £500 within three 
months in order to prevent a sale. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday (August 
3rd), Mr. Fawcett moved, “That in the opinion of 
this House, those who are not members of the- 
Established Church cannot be placed in a position 
of equality with regard to University education in 
Treland until all the Fellowships and Scholarships 
of Trinity College, Dublin, are freed from all 
religious disabilities;” and Dr. Ball, the member 
for the Dublin University, announced that the 
Board of Trinity College would not oppose the 
motion. But the Government insisted on the 
question being postponed because they intended 
to deal with the whole subject of collegiate educa- 
tion in Ireland, and the opening of Trinity College 
to all denominations would not meet the case of 
the Catholics, who complained that they “could 
not obtain a University degree except by passing 
through colleges constructed on a system not 
acceptable to the majority of the population.” Mr. 
Fawcett very naturally interpreted this to mean 
that the Government favoured the erection of 


denominational colleges, and meditated some such 
desertion of the cause of mixed education, as 
Mr. Chichester Fortescue was once before mis- 
chievously mixed up with. Mr, Fawcett roundly 
took the Government to task, and drew a disclaimer 
from Mr. Bruce, which, however, says the English 
Independent, “fails to convince us that the Govern- 
ment do not mean to renew the ‘supplemental 
charter’ scheme, and to succumb to the Roman 
Catholics in the matter of University education. 
There will be a great fight on this matter next 
Session.” 

The Star gives the following account of the 
income of Trinity College, Dublin: 

“So long ago as 1851 the gross income of Trinity 
College, Dublin, amounted to £90,000 per annum. 


Its estates extend over 17 counties, and comprise |convineed the people that they were acting 


200,000 acres of land. 
advowsons of 
country, the commutation for which will now come 
up to avery handsome figure. The government 
of this wealthy corporation is vested in a provost 
and seven senior fellows. Twenty-eight junior 
fellows form the teaching body, and 70 scholars 
on the foundation share in the emoluments, and 
participate in the election of members of Parliament 
for the University. All these fortunate individuals 
must be Protestant Episcopalians; that is to say, 
must belong to a sect numbering about one-eighth 
of the population of the country, as we all now 
know so well. For the other seven-eighths, the 
Catholics and Dissenters, there have, it is true, been 
lately provided 14 non-foundation scholarships, for 
which, if they are content with its mere money 
value, and do not mind the insult of being excluded 
from all the other privileges of a scholarship, they 
are admitted to compete. There are, it is true, also 
two or three modern professorships which are open 
to all the world. But above these the aspirations 
of Catholics and Dissenters must not rise.” 


And it has, besides, the 


It is curious to peruse some of the suggestions in 
the Irish Conservative and Church organs. One is 
that they should neither pray for Queen nor 
Parliament, and that supplications of this kind 
should be struck out of the Liturgy ; and a clergy- 
man writes to say that his congregation have 
threatened to leave the church if he uses them in 
future. The first meeting of the Commissioners 
under the new Act is to be held on the 14th inst. 

The South London Press says that at Lambeth 
parish church, on Sunday morning last, the publi- 
cation of the banns of marriage occupied a longer 
time than the reading of the sermon. 


Mr. Hadfield’s notice of motion, “That, in the 
opinion of this House, it is expedient to relieve 
Bishops of the Church of England from attendance 
in Parliament,” is amongst the dropped notices. 


The John Bull believes that there is not any 
intention on the part of the Bishop of Exeter to 
resign, should the Bishops’ Resignation Bill become 
law. 

The Oxford Delegates have resolved to bring out 
a third volume of the miscellaneous English works 
of Wyclif. It will be edited by Mr. Thomas 
Arnold. 

Mr. Gladstone has given the Deanery of Durham 
to the Rev. W. C. Lake, a scholarly and able man, 
distinguished as an educational Reformer, having 
been a member of the Duke of Newcastle’s com- 
mission in 1858. But he was a pupil of Arnold, 
and having imbibed Arnold’s ideas, he is condemned 
by the Evangelical papers as only a shade “less 
objectionable than Dr. Temple!” 

Dr. Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury, died on 
Sunday, August 1, at the Episcopal palace, in the 
61st year of his age. He was a member of a family 
which has had a representative among the 
dignitaries of the Church fornearly, if not quite a 
century. He was educated at Eton, where he had 
among his schoolfellows and contemporaries the 
present Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone. On the 
death of Dr. Denison, he was nominated (1854), on 
the recommendation of the then Premier, Lord 
Aberdeen, his successor in the See of Salisbury. 
His lordship was the 91st incumbent of the See of 
Salisbury ; as Bishop he enjoyed the patronage of 
between 50 and 60 livings, and his diocese 
included the greater part of the counties of Wilts 
and Dorset. Personally he was a man of very high 
character, and was a model of devotion to his 
Episcopal work, The Bishopric is worth £5,000 a 
year. Through Dr, Hamilton’s death, Dr. Words- 
worth, Bishop of Lincoln, becomes entitled to a 
seat in the House of Lords. Dr. Moberly, the 
new Bishop of Salisbury will not sit in the House of 
Lords until a vacancy arises in a diocese other 
than those of Canterbury, York, London, Durham, 
and Winchester. 

Extraordinary scenes in a graveyard are reported 
from Belfast. The Privy Council had ordered the 
closing of the Shankhill burying-ground, except 
where there could be seven feet of earth left above 
each coffin, whereupon a number of owners of the 
graves, to evade this order, began to disinter the 
remains from the overcrowded graves, and to sink 
the graves so deep as to enable them to re-inter 
the coffins, and make the place available, under 
the terms named, for future interments. The 
scene is described as of the most dreadful character 
coffins in all stages of decomposition lying about: 
and even undecayed shrouds. Ultimately the 
Mayor, with a police force, appeared, and having 


rich livings scattered over the | 


illegally, the graves were covered up again. 

On July 31st, Mr. Josiah Mason, of Birmingham, 
transferred to trustees a set of almshouses for 26 
women and an orphanage for 300 children, erected 
by him at Erdington, near that town, at a cost of 
£60,000, together with an endowment of £200,000! 
This noble charity has been thoroughly completed 
by the founder. Our contemporary the Jnquirer 
gives some further particulars : 

“Mr, Mason is a Wesleyan in his religious senti- 
ments, but with a spirit of large charity which has 
been a marked characteristic of many of the leading 
members of that denomination, from the days of 
John Wesley downwards, he has so arranged his 
trust that no sectarian narrowness can now or in 
future years pervert or limit his generous purposes. 
It is a melancholy indication of the bitterness and 
the perversity of the sectarian spirit, that at the 
very outset Mr. Mason’s noble charity has been met 
by a manifestation of the sectarian spirit. It was. 
originally proposed to vest the management in 24 
gentlemen—half Episcopalians, the other half Non- 
conformists; but as two or three insisted upon 
certain catechisms being used in the religious 
training of the orphans, the proposition was with- 
drawn by Mr. Mason.” 

He has accordingly vested the property after his 
death in the town council. 


A gentleman who attended divine service at the 
Foundling Chapel on Sunday mentions the following 


| fact :—He saw a respectably dressed man enter and 


put a penny upon the plate as his contribution, 
when it was immediately returned to him with the 
remark that “ No coppers were taken.” 


The Bristol Times states that the Bishop of 
Brechin is about to resign his see. 

There is already promise of considerable activity 
on religious and church subjects in:Parliament dur- 
ing next Session. Mr. Newdegate will ask for a. 
select committee on the Roman Catholic Charities: 
and Registration of Burials Acts; also for a select: 
committee to inquire into the existence, character, 
and increase of conventual and monastic establish— 
ments, Sir R. Anstruther will propose that con- 
ventual and monastic institutions be placed under 
Government inspection. Mr. J. Lewis will bring in. 
a bill to remove such disabilities as affect the clergy 
of any existing established church or religious: 
denomination in the United Kingdom. Lord San- 
don will ask leave to bring in a measure to prevent 
the introduction of changesin the accustomed mode 
of conducting divine worship in parish churches 
without the assent of the parishioners and of the 
bishop of the diocese, or the archbishop of the pro- 
vince. Mr. Cross promises a bill upon church 
patronage, which is also to secure the remoyal of 
certain disabilities of patrons, incumbents, and 
parishioners. There is likewise Mr. Somerset. 
Beaumont’s bill for “relieving bishops who shall 
hereafter be consecrated of their legislative and 
sudicial duties in the House of Peers.” Mr. Had- 
field has given notice of another bill with the same: 
object. Mr. Watkin Williams will propose the 
disestablishment of the Church in Wales. Mr. T 
Chambers will call attention “to the present un- 
satisfactory position of the Established Church in 
relation to the great body of the people, and the 
frequent absence of that friendly co-operation be- 
tween its clergy and their congregations, so essen- 
tial to efficient ministration; and to invite the 
House to a consideration of such changes 
(thoroughly consistent with its doctrines and prin-_ 
ciples) as may bring it more into harmony with the 
opinions and feelings of the laity, and make it a 
more effective instrument for evangelisation and 
improvement of the whole community.” 

A “provisional programme” of the proceedings. 
of the next Church Congress, which is to be held 
in Liverpool next October, has been published 
Each reader of a paper will be limited to 20 minutes, 
each invited speaker to 15, and each voluntz 
speaker tol0. The programme may have a special 
interest for many of our readers in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, in view of the proposal to devote the 
meetings of the Provincial Assembly to some such 
conference on subjects touching our church life, 
&c. The subjects of discussion are: 8” 

I. Improvement of the Church’s 
to Increase the Attendance on ther 


the Rubrics. 4 1: je 
II. Phases of Unbelief, and how to meet 


III. Diocesan Organization. , 
IV. Exploration of Sinai ‘and Palestine —Tho 
Eastern Churches. CTE aoe n= i [ 
V. Clerical Education.—The Ancient Uni 
VI. Capabilities of our Cathedrals, ‘ 
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VII. Church Work among Seamen. 

VIII. The Church Work in our Large Towns. 

IX. Church Patronage and the Superannuation 
of the Clergy. 

X. Education (including Sunday-schools). 

XT. Weekly Offertory and Alms-giving. 

XII. Recreations of the People. 


On Sunday morning the Rev. William Jackson, 
minister of the Free West Church, Airdrie, suddenly 
‘dropped down dead in his pulpit while preaching. 
Mr. Jackson was about sixty years of age. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The English Independent says: 

“The death of the Bishop of Salisbury requires 
‘the Premier at once to exercise, his patronage, and 
if the Bishops’ Retirement Bill pass he will have 
two other vacancies to fill up on the Episcopal 
Bench, Rumour very confidently gives the 
Bishopric of Winchester to Dr. Wilberforce, whose 
support of the Irish Church Bill deserves this 
translation. With less probability rumour names 
Dean Stanley for the, Bishopric of Oxford, and if 
the late Bishop of Salisbury had not named Dr. 
Liddon as his successor, that able High Church 
preacher would J swig have. stepped. into his 
shoes; but the Crown does not approye of such 
mominations, and resents any appearance of dicta- 
tion in these matters. The Evangelicals are not 
likely to get any additional influence by. these 
changes, for ther here no one strong enough for 
the place. Yet Dr. Miller ought to have a deanery 
at least. He is an admirable parish clergyman, 
and a man of very respectable abilities. He de- 
serves to be rewarded for the courage with which 
he supported the Liberal cause at the late election. 
The Conservatives have no qualms about promoting 
their friends, and there is no sort of reason why 
a Liberal Cabinet should not regard the claims of 
their friends in the Church, The Rey. Philip 
Hains, of Rochdale, [Wigan] should) not be 
forgotten when one of the Lord Chancellor’s good 
livings next falls in.” 

Dr. George Moberly is to succeed the late Dr. 
Hamilton in the bishopric of Salisbury. The Pall 
Mall Gazette says of him: 

“ He was born about the year 1803, and was educa- 
ted at Winchester, whence he went to Balliol College, 
Oxford. He took his B.A. degree there in Easter 
Term, 1825, obtaining First Class Honours in Literis 
Humanioribus. In the following year he obtained 
the Chancellor’s prize for the English essay. During 
some years he was tutor as well as fellow of Balliol 
College, and in 1835 was appointed to the head 
mastership of Winchester Schocl, from which he 
retired about three years ago, when the Bishop of 
Winchester conferred on him the rectory of Brigh- 
stone, in the Isle of Wight; and the Bishop of 
Chester gave him a canonry in his cathedral. Dr. 


Moberly was also on several occasions one of the 


select preachers at Oxford, and is the author of 
several works. He is understood to be a moderate 
High Churchman.” 

The Guardian approves the choice: 

“Jt is with much pleasure we announce the 
momination of Dr. Moberly to the vacant see of 
Salisbury. His high reputation as a scholar and a 
theologian has been too long slighted by previous 
Ministers, but the neglect of a quarter of a century 
is condoned by Mr. Gladstone in time to give the 
English Church the full benefit of ripe learning and 
gound theology in one who has adorned the 
doctrines of his Lord in many ways. Having 
taken forty years ago the highest honours at 
Oxford, and having ever since contributed his full 
share in training others for Church and State, 
whether at the University or on Wykeham’s 
congenial foundation, it was only last year that Dr. 
Moberly preached his thoughtful Bampton Lec- 
tures on the position of the laity fin the Church 
as the body of Christ. The diocese of Salisbury is 
to be congratulated that the excellent Bishop 
Hamilton is to be followed by so wise and learned 
@ successor.” 

The same paper, after expressing its general 
approval of the Act for enabling bishops to resign, 
writes thus of the Bishops of Exeter and Winchester 
with a quiet severity which is all the more impres- 
sive as the Guardian is about the most thoughtful 
and sincere of the Church organs: 

“Our satisfaction is, however, in some measure 
diminished by the statement, which has appeared 
in the papers, that the two Bishops whose cases 
seem to have been chiefly in the contemplation of 
the authors of the Bill do not intend to take 
advantage of it. To say the truth, we do not 
exactly see why they should. There was nothing 
to prevent them from resigning before; and there 
is nothing to induce them to do so now. If the 
Bishop of Exeter, or his family, have taken no note 
of the feeling of Churchmen for many years past, 
we do not see what should bring it at present 
within their cognisance. If the Bishop should be 
spared to keep his hundredth birthday, he will not 
be less able to discharge his diocesan duties than 
he is at ninety-one. Nor can the pension be of 
- any importance to him, Bis stalls at Durham and 
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Exeter bring him the full income of a bishopric; 
and these, it is understood, he could retain. He 
has never resided in the Palace; so that he would 
have nothing in that way to give up. The Bishop 
of Winchester’s is a still stronger case. He has 
received for more than forty years an income equal 
to that of four ordinary bishoprics, and he has 
freely used his patronage, in what Mr. Dickenson 
appears to consider the proper way, for the benefit 


of his kin. It is absurd to suppose that he can 
have been unwilling to resign on the score of 
poverty. What the Bill will do for these prelates 
in the way of encouraging their retirement it is 
hard to see.” 

The Telegraph, referring to Sir R. Anstruther’s no- 
tice of motion on the inspection of nunneries, remarks 
that it is impracticable unless Catholics themselves 
assent toit. Some people say, “ We inspect lunatic 
asylums and factories—why not nunneries?” But 
a lunati¢e asylum is a place where people: judicially 
declared unfit to manage their own affairs—are 
confined ; and inspection simply protects those who 
have been certified as unfit to protect themselves. 
Then, the inspection of our factories and workshops 
was enacted by law after clear proofs that there 
existed in these places evil habits, enforced for 
purposes of pecuniary profit, and clearly incon- 
sistent with the physical health of the persons 
employed. If anybody can establish that the 
mother superiors of most, or even of some, convents 
compel the nuns to work so hard that their health 
is injured—and that they do so for some personal 
gain or profit likely to be a continued stimulus—then 
the Legislature will probably interfere. But if a 
number of women live in the same house, and bind 
themselves to chastity, labour, prayer, or seclusion 
by rules voluntarily adopted and enforced only 
through the voluntary assent of the inmates, it is 
impossible to distinguish such an establishment 
from any other where three or more old maids— 
sisters or cousins or friends—may occupy the same 
house. We all know practically what a nunnery 
is; but the question, when you come to pass a 
restrictive, indeed, almost a penal, statute is, 
“What is a nunnery within the meaning of the 
Act?” That a number of persons pray together 
in a single house or room, at stated times, is no de- 
finite description; the same thing is done in every 
house where there are family prayers. That a 
number of ladies living in one house are engaged 
in teaching children is not distinctive; a ladies’ 
school or a ladies’ college is “open to the same 
objection:” That a number of ladies living in the 
same house “go about doing good,” or trying to 
do it, is also not a sufficient ground for inspecting 
them periodically at the public expense. Butsome 
nuns never go out of doors. Again, “nuns have 
vowed virginity and seclusion ;” but if we inspect 
the houses where the nuns live, because they are 
setting a bad example, are we to inspect the 
lodgings of all bachelors on the same plea? But, 
it will be said, is there no redress for outrages on 
poor nuns, for secret crimes? Is the majesty of 
the law to be defied by convent gratings? Certainly 
not. When we fairly suspect any thing wrong in 
a private house we despise the old superstition that 
an Englishman’s house is his castle. Any Pro- 
testant who has sound reason to believe that in an 
English convent there is a Barbara Ubryk, or a 
bleeding nun, or a murdered baby, has only to 
state his facts to the nearest magistrate, and he will 
more easily obtain a thorough investigation than 
he would in the case of any private house. Should 
inquiry confirm the suspicion he will have struck 
a greater blow at Popery than he could by 20 
years’ declamation. 

The Christian World says: 


“The Wesleyans have done so much for the 
work of education, that we are sorry to see 
them committing themselves so decidedly to 
the denominational system while they oppose 
it in Ireland. However, they are not the only 
people who fail to see that the new principles 
of religious equality on which we are to govern 
Ireland will never be satisfied by the adoption of 
two different principles of education in the two 
countries. Ifthe one is denominational, the other 
must be so also. The only hope for those who 
dread Popish influence in Ireland is to make both 
purely national.” 


The English Independent, commenting on the 
Cardiff case, while thinking that there was no 
sufficient ground for a verdict against the Rev. and 
Mrs. Thomas, there being no enticing or abduction 
in the case, condemn them very strongly: 


“Yet we too are quite ready to acknowledge 
that a £50 fine would not be too much to inflict 
upon the Thomases for their behaviour in this 
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affair. Their equivocation and the deception 
practised on the father deserve punishment; and 
placed alongside their loud professions of anxiety 
that the girl, whom they had taken under their 
protection, should become a Christian, and ‘ put 


| her trust in Jesus, it is not wonderful that they 


should excite disgust. Concealment was wholly 
unnecessary. The girl was of age to act for 
herself, and there was no reason at all for secreting 
her. Had the parties to whom she went been 
high-minded persons, accustomed to decide their 
conduct by a true standard of honour and pro- 
priety, they would at once have told Esther Lyons 
that, though they would give her shelter and 
protection—taking care that no violence was used 
or harm done to her—yet.it was her duty to com- , 
municate directly with her father, giving him her 
reasons for leaving his,roof, and to see him when he 
called. If they had done this, they would not only 
have escaped trouble, but have stood high in the 
regard of their neighbours, and have freed Esther. 
Lyons’s ‘conversion’ from the suspicion which. . 
now attaches to it.” 
Mr. Thomas’s congregation, however, seem to ba 
of a different opinion, as the deacons, 13in number, 
have sent to the Dat/y News the following commu- 
nication : : 
“In consequence of the verdict given by the 
jury. in the above case on Saturday last, Mr. Thomas 
on Sunday evening tendered his resignation to the 
church, upon the ground that if any of the members, 
concurred in the verdict, they must, believe that he 
and Mrs. Thomas were guilty of perjury, in which 
case he could not feel justified in continuing to 
officiate as their pastor. The members—all 
assembled—immediately expressed in very strong 
terms their disapprobation of the result of the trial, 
and with much feeling unanimously concurred in 
their disbelief of the charges brought against Mr. 
and Mrs. ‘Thomas, and passed a vote of confidence 
as to the veracity of their evidence and statements 
given in court. It was finally resolved and carried 
with great warmth, and without one dissentient 
voice, ‘ That the resignation of Mr. ‘lhomas be not 
accepted, and that his valuable services to the 
church be retained as heretofore.’” 


A correspondent addresses the following epigram- 
matic comfort, apropos of the Vicar of Brompton’s 
recent defence of the Athanasian Creed : 

“To the impugners of the Athanasian Creed— 


* How sad to think of hore bereft 
You’ll subject be to heaven’s just ire, 
And yet one consolation’s left : 
There’ll be ne Zrons in the fire.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A Bostonian, travelling in Italy, found in s hotel 
album at Pisa the following, in the handwriting of 
the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, the author of the beautiful 
hymn beginning, “O Thou to whom in ancient 
time :” 

“ Mr. John Pierpont, of Boston, and Mr. and Mrs 
Samuel Whitmarsh and Mr. J. Allen Strong, of 
Northampton, Massachusetts, U. 8. A.. who were 
here from the 5th to the 7th of December, 1835, are 
unsnimously of opinion that, 

Jf you’re dissatisfied with Home, ‘ Sweet Home,’ 

Or with the Apollo Belvidere at Rome, 

Or gaze upon the Medicean Stone, 

Or at the columns of the Parthenon, 

And see no beauty and feel no repose— 

Or at St. Peter’s dome turn up your nose— 

You’re just the man to find yourself uneasy, 

At the Hotel Dell’ Ussery, at Pisa.” 


An inventive American genius has produced an 
apparatus which he says is an effectual cure for 
snoring. He fastens upon the nose a gutta-percha 
tube, leading to the tympanum of the ear. When- 
ever the snorer snores, he himself receives the first 
impression, finds how disagreeable it is, particularly 
in church, and, of course, reforms. 


Another has invented an “improved head-rest 
for attachment to church pews.” We would suggest 
that in the Apostolic church a small screen was 
probably added to the head-rest employed in those 
days, so that the officiating clergymen need not be 
aware of somnolent tendencies on the part of their 
hearers. 

The antagonism in the American Episcopalian 
Church between the Ritualists and the Evangelicals 
has broken out in the Western States, and a breach 
has been made in the house of Bishops. The Right 
Rev. G. D. Cummins, Bishop of Kentucky, was 
formerly rector of the Trinity Church, Chicago, and, 
making a visit lately to his old parish, he preached 
a sermon against chasubles, and lights, and flowers» 
which so aggrieved Bishop Wright, of the diocese 
of Illinois, that he interposed his Episcopal edict, 
forbidding his brother again to occupy that pulpit. 


Many New York churches are now closed for the 
summer, 
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The New York and Brooklyn Associations of 
Methodist Episcopal ministers met on Monday to 
discuss the question of licensing women preachers. 


The doors of our oldest university, says the Vew 
York Independent, are thrown open to woman—not 
as yet in all departments, but in the most advanced 
department, covering logically all the rest. The 
new president of Harvard College announces 
“university courses of instruction” for the ensuing 
year to be open “to graduates, teachers, and other 
competent persons,men or women.” This virtually 
settles the question of the joint instruction of 
the sexes in Harvard College, and in all our 
colleges. The rest is merely a question of time 
and, to some extent, of money, as nearly all 
our college institutions are already straitened for 
means and accommodations. But the principle .is 
settled. With the high school. open to woman on 
the one side and the post-graduate course on the 
other, the few years of the undergraduate course 
remain but a single corner of a besieged fortress, 
with the assailants in full possession of the main 
works. 

‘The Western women believe in aggressive reform, 
if we may trust a correspondent of the Detroit 
Tribune. Writing from Janesville, he,says : 

-“ Quite a commotion was produced here a few 
evenings since by the quiet visit of the Ladies’ Pha- 
lanx to the billiard saloons... As far as we can ascer- 
tain, a secret society of about 100, comprising most 
of the leading respectable women of the village, 
has been silently formed during the past spring, 
without the knowledge of the other sex, for the 
purpose of consultation, and taking such influential 
measures as might be deemed most proper to resist 
the evil influence of liquor and gambling saloons. 
There are ten places here where intoxicating drinks 
are sold, including two hotels and two drug stores. 
The two principal gambling saloons, located on the 
principal street, are furnished in the most elegant 
and attractive style, with ample room for idlers 
and loungers—a billiard room in front, and a copious 
par at the side, with private card rooms in the rear. 
They are kept by experienced managers, and attract 
the married and single men and youth of the town 
and surrounding country. 

» “The temperance lectures of the “Buckeye 
Broad Axe” have produced much excitement here, 
and the close of one of these lectures, on Wednes- 
day evening at 10 o’clock, furnished the occasion 
for a grand dénouement. From 70 to 80 of these 
ladies, without the knowledge of any out of the 
society, left the lecture hall and silently marched 
to and entered one of the billiard saloons. One of 
the two ladies appointed to speak, quietly addressed 
the keeper, saying, in substance, that they had 
éome, in behalf of themselves and other ladies, to 
bear their testimony against the business of the 
saloon, as injurious to themselves and their families, 
leading their husbands, fathers, and sons into idle 


and dissipated habits and ruin, and respectfully |. 


asking, for their sakes and the sake of society, that 
he desist from the business, and follow some other 
calling, appealing to his conscience and his good- 
will to his race, asking him what would induce him 
to quit the business, and finally soliciting him to 
promise them that he would follow it no further, 
&c.; &e. 

“The Phalanx then left, and proceeded in a body 
to the other billiard saloon, and then to one of the 
hotels, uttering similar remonstrance and requests 
as before, and then adjourned until six o’clock p.m, 
on Thursday, when they formed in a body and 
proceeded to the other liquor-selling establish- 
ments, giving utterance therein to the same re- 
quests. ‘Ihe effect upon saloon and grocery men 
was various. The ladies exhibiting no violence, 
most of the keepers were gentlemanly in their 
answers and bearing. Some stood pale and stolid; 
some acknowledged their occupation shameful, and 
wished themselves out of it; some admitted the 
crime against their race, but had felt obliged to go 
into it to save their business, as others had done 
80; some promised to leave it as soon as they could, 
with other apologies and replies.” 


EDUCATION. 


Tur National Education League, among other 
efforts, is circulating the following : 
THE SOULS OF THE CHILDREN. 
By Charles Mackay, Esq. 


“ Who bids for the little children, 
Body, and soul, and brain ?. 
Who bids for the little children— 
So young and without a stain ? 
Will no one bid,” said England, . 
“ For their.souls so pure and white, , 
And apt for all good or evil 
The world on their page may write?”’ 


“We bid” said Pest and Famine, ° WF 
“We bid for life and limb; 

Fever, and pain, and squalor 
Their bright young eyes shall dim. 


| American Unitarian Association writes:—“ Many 
| of us share deeply the feeling of bereavement which 
| Mr. Aspland’s death has-eaused; it was. through. 


When the children grow too many, 
We'll nurse them as our own, 

And hide them in secret places, 
Where none may hear their moan.” 


“T bid,” said Beggary, howling, 
“TI bid for them one and all! 
Pll teach them a thousand lessons— 
To lie, to skulk, to crawl! 
They shall sieep in my lair, like maggots, 
They shall rot in the fair sunshine ; 
And if they serve my purpose, 
I hope they’ll answer thine,” 


“ And Vl bid higher and higher,” 
Said Crime with wolfish grin, 
“For I love to lead the children 
’ Through the pleasant paths of sin. 
They shall swarm in the streets to pilfer, 
They shall plague the broad highway, 
‘ Till they grow too old for pity, 
And ripe for the law to slay. 


“ Prison, and hulk, and gallows, 
Are many in the land, 
*Twere folly not to use them, 
So proudly as they stand, 
Give me the little children— 
Tl take them as they’re born, 
And feed their evil passions 
With misery and scorn. 


* Give me the little children, 
Ye good, ye rich, ye wise, 
And let the busy world spin round, 
While ye shut your heedless eyes ; 
And your judges shall have work, 
And your lawyers wag the tongue, 
And your gaolers and policemen 
Be fathers to the young. 


“T and the Law, for pastime, 
Shall struggle day and night : 
And the Law shall gain, but I shall win, 
And we'll still renew the fight : 
And ever and aye we'll wrestle, 
Till law grow sick and sad, 
And kill in his desperation 
Th’ incorrigibly bad. 


“TJ, and the Law, and Justice, 
Shall thwart each other still; 
And hearts shall break to see it ;— 
And innocent blood shall spill! 
So leave,—Oh, leave the children 

To Ignorance and Woe,— 
And I'll come in and teach them 
The way that they should go.” 


“Oh, shame!” said true Religion, 
“Oh, shame that this should be ! 
Pili take the little children ; 
Pll take them all to me; 
Vl raise them up with kindness 
From the mire in which they’ve trod, 
Tl teach them words of blessing, 
Tl lead them up to God.” 


“You're not the true Religion,” 
Said a sect with flashing eyes ; 
“Nor thou,” said another, scowling, 

“Thouwrt heresy and lies.” 
“You shall not have the children,” 
Said a third with shout and yell; 
“ Youre Antichrist and bigot— 
You’d train them up for hell.” 


And England, sorely puzzled 
To see such battle strong, 
Exclaimed with voice of pity, 
“Oh, friends, you do me wrong ! 
Oh, cease your bitter wrangling ; 
For, till you all agree, 
I fear the little children 
Will plague both you and me.” 


But all refused to listen ; 
Quoth they, “ We bide our time ;” 
And the bidders seized the children — 
Beggary, Filth, and Crime; 
And the prisons teemed with victims, 
And the gallows rocked on high, 
And the thick abomination 
Spread reeking to the sky. 


THE LATE REV. R. BROOK ASPLAND. 


LuttTrrs have been received by the secretary of 
.the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, ex- 
pressive of the sympathy of the Unitarians in 
Hungary and America with their brethren in 
England on the death of Mr. Aspland. The 
Consistory of Klausenburg writes:—“ We have 
heard with deep.regret of the death of the Rev. R. 
B. Aspland,” and they express their most sincere 
sorrow and sympathy “at the departure of the 
good man who showed us so many times true 
friendship, goodwill, and precious sympathy. 
His name, earnest working, and perfect Christian 
character have been known to us for many years, 
and will always be remembered by our community.” 
. From the United’ States the secretary of the 


him that we first felt the sympathetic cordiality on 
the part of English brethren which has been the 
source of so much help and joy to all.” 


A 


! 


On the death of the Rev. J. J. Tayler, the secre- , 


tary writes :—“ We recognise his loss hardly less 
than you. He was not in such personal relations 
with us as Mr. Aspland, but we all knew, and 
valued those eminent qualities which made him a 
tower of strength for our cause, and an object of 
our affectionate regard.” 


It is gratifying to find that the character and . 


labours of our eminent men are so well known and 
highly appreciated by our co-religionists both in 
Europe and America. 


Che Unitarian Herwld, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 13, 1869, 


—— 


JUSTICE TO CATHOLICS—BUT « 
NO MORE! site 


Tur Government is showing a tenderness 
in dealing with the Roman Catholics 
—we fear it must be called a timidity— 
which we do not like to see. By all’ 
means let the Catholics have fair play— 
absolute equality and uniformity of treat- 
ment with all other classes of British’ 
subjects, but certainly not one iota more. 
Yet it seems to us that there is a ten- 
dency to allow more, and we know that 
an impression prevails among Catholics 
that they are gradually becoming formid- 
able enough to obtain whatever terms they 
choose for themselves. 

Two suggestive instances of this timid- 
ity are just now brought prominently for- 
ward. One of these is the strong opposition 
offered at the close of the recent Session, 
on the very flimsiest and silliest ground, 
to a proposition, very reasonable though 
emanating from Mr. Newpzeare, that 
the same information should be required 
and published’ about Roman Catholic 
Charitable Trusts as about the charities 
of all other religious bodies. Now, of all 
the bodies in the ecclesiastical world, the 
one from which such publicity ought to be 
required is this very one in whose fayour 
hitherto an exception has been made. 
Whether we consider the sources from 
which such charities arise, often under 
sacerdotal influences which the law has 
always regarded with just suspicion; or 
their administration, in large measure by 
priests ; or their direction,almostinyariably 
of the most purely sectarian kind, there are 
good grounds for requiring thorough pub- 
licity to all proceedings in connection with 
them. The fact appears to be that 
property is rapidly accumulating in the- 
hands of Roman. Catholic ecclesiastics ; 
and in consequence of a clause in the Act: 
of 1860, for which Lord Wesrpury is: 
responsible, a main design in passing it. 
was defeated, and the result is that. 
Roman Catholics possess exemptions in. 
regard to their charitable trusts not’ 
enjoyed by other sects. ‘the exact nature 
of Mr. Nrwpreatr’s motion was, for a 
return that would embrace the necessary. 
information. as to the accumulation and! 
disposal of Roman Catholic Church: 
property in England for the last three- 
years, such as was afforded in Ireland 
by the Commissioners of Bequests for 
the same period. The Government,. 
however, through Mr. Brucz, objected 
to this, on the ground of the time 
and trouble that it would take, and 
also that it was unfair to make Roman. 
Catholic: charities the subjcct of special: 
inquiry, | It was fully shown by Mr,. 
Henry, Mr. Ayroun, and Mr. M‘Langn 


character, and involving quite 
trouble, are moved for almost eve 
and no such objection is heard of. 4 
if they would appear to make Roman 


Catholics the object of special inquiry, 
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this only arises from the fact that hereto- 
fore they have enjoyed a special exemption. 
One answer is sufficient. Such returns are 
required from others, why should those 
of the Roman Catholics be omitted ? 

Equally significant, as showing a timid 
hesitation in treating with Roman Catho- 
hes: like other people, was the opposition 
offered by Government to Mr. Fawcerrr’s 
motion for throwing open the Fellowships 
of Trinity College, Dublin; to Catholics 
and Nonconformists, the exact terms of 
which will be found in another column. 
It is impossible to help suspecting from 
Mr. Brucr’s reply, that Government is 
not yet quite clear of the mischievous 
scheme of two years ago, for playing into 
‘the hands of the Romish ecclesiastics, by 
establishing a Roman Catholic university, 
and so upsetting the system of general 
national education with which there is 
good reason to believe the Catholic laity 
are well enough satisfied. Now this 
will not do, and the sooner Government 
understands it the better. Do not let us 
have propositions to restore in the case of 
the Roman Catholic Church the very 
exclusiveness which we are just doing away 
with in the case of the Irish establishment. 
If there is one thing more than another 
in which lies the hope for the future of 
Ireland it is in mixed education. 

The fact is that Catholicism is very 
difficult to deal with in statesmanship as 
in eyery other part of society’s action. 
Catholics individually are for the most 
part as pleasant, as intelligent, as liberal 
as the members of any other religious 
community ; but as an organisation, and 
in all matters affecting their ecclesiastical 
existence, they retreat into the stolid 
impenetrability of a secret society moved 
by the hand of an unseen priesthood. 
They still retain, and manifest in an 
increasing degree, that sense of primary 
allegiance to a foreign power which from 
the time of Exizazmrn to the end of the 
seventeenthcentury, made them the objects 
of dread and suspicion to the English 
people at large. We hoped that that 
feeling had passed away, and a generation 
ago it seemed to have done—Catholicism, 
as it existed in our midst, being thoroughly 
English, like any other branch of English 
-teligious life. But this generation has 
seen a great change. The policy of Rome 
“has been to assimilate the Catholicism of 
_ England to that of the Continent. Rome 
is jealous of all strong national feeling 
and charicter. And she-has her reward. 
English Catholicism has never been for 
three centuries pastso compact and isolated 

_ an ecclesiasticism as it is to-day. Butas a 
set-off, there is steadily rising up some- 

~ thing of the old suspicion and dislike to 
it, even among those who like ourselves 
have fought the battle for its fair and 

- equal position alike. in England and 
lreland. 


GENEVESE EXCLUSIVENESS. 


» Pastor Fonrangrs, the president of the Consistory 
* of Havre, having been called to Switzerland in June 


t Ps * . . 
last by family affairs, was invited by a pastor at 


f 


Geneva to preach for him. It was necessary that 
leave should be obtained from the Consistory; and 
on an application being made, the Board of Pastorg 
took the matter into consideration, and finally 
resolved by a majority of 15,to 12 to refuse the 
pulpit to M. Fontanés. f } 
The cause of the decision was the promment 
position which M. Fontanés occupies as a leader of 


‘« the Liberal party in the French Church, and the 
heterodox character of his writings. Great stress 


was laid upon the following quotation from one of 


| taking opposite sides ! 


his works: “Revelation must lose its value as the | ROUGH NOTES OF A HOLIDAY VISIT TO 


human mind matures. Man cannot always be in 
bondage to these elementary books: hé will grad- 
ually find the doctrine of Divine,Unity independent 


of the Old Testament, and that of immortality in- | 


dependent of the New. Ignorance defied the 
Bible ; science will unveil the idol’s earthen feet.” 
It was also believed that was the beginning of a 
systematic introduction of foreign heresiarchs as 
occasional preachers; and reference was made to 
a circular which had been lately issued, inviting the 
aid‘of “ all Christians friendly to religious liberty” to 
afford “some eminent preachers an opportunity ¢ 
stating their views to the many persons who, firmly 
attached to Christianity, desire its legitimate de- 
velopment and expansion by means of liberal and 
rational teaching 

The minority of pastors who supported M# 
Fontanés was, as will be seen above, a large one; 
larger indeed than on the similar occasion of the 
exclusion of M. Reville. They tendered a formal 
protest against the decision of the majority, assert- 
ing “that measures restricting the liberty of the 
pulpit can only injure the cause of the Gospel, 
which is that of truth. That confessions of faith, 
when imposed or introduced by stratagem, are 


contrary to the Protestant prmciple that every 
Christian should form an uncontrolled and indi- 
vidual belief.” So many pastors and laymen 
expressed sympathy with M. Fontanés that he was 
induced to deliver an address on “ Christianity and 
Modern Society” on Friday, 2nd July. He was 
warmly received by a large audience, who responded 
enthusiastically to his appeal to thom “not to allow 
Geneva to become the Protestant Rome.” Cc. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF SWITZER-2 
LAND. 
Lavsannz, AuGust 7TH, 1869.3 
I HAVE been’surprised to find that the Herald has 
not taken notice of the great religious} movement 
which is now agitating Switzerland. Orthodoxy 
and Rationalism are in open war nere. The book- 
sellers’ windows are filled with pamphlets pro and 
con, and pastors belonging to the same church are 
The Consistory of Geneva 
has prohibited a French pastor at Havre from 
officiating in their cathedral, and the Consistory of 
Berne has just issued an “encyclical” against 
Rationalism, which several pastors have refused to 
read! At Langenthal, in the Canton of Berne, a 
meeting was held on Sunday, the 25th July, when 
the following address was adopted : 


“Considering that the essence of Protestantism 
consists in free examination, and full liberty of 
creed and of conscience, and that every man is 
bound to examine for himself, and not to submit 
to those who take upon themselves to rule the 
Church ; 

* “ And that no person has any authority to impose 
on another his individual opinion in matters of 
religion ; 

“We protest strongly and solemnly against any 
violence in matters of religious belief, and in 
particular against the pastoral letter recently issued 
by the synod of this canton. 

“The meeting expresses also its thanks to those 
communes who have rejected the said letter, and 
it desires others to follow so good an example. It 


by the Synod, but shall be elected by the con- 
gregations. 

“Finally, the people are invited to treat the 
‘pastoral? of the Bernese Synod as a bigoted 
manifestation of opinion of a party;with whom the 
people at large hold no sympathy.” 


In the Canton de Vaud, the use of {the Apostles’ 
Creed is a subject of controversy, and several 
pastors have refused to read it, 

I am convinced that if some brochures, stating 
our opinions, were translated into French and 
German and circulated in Switzerland, their success 
would be beyond all doubt. I amconstantly asked 
about Unitarianism, and I know that a chapel in 
Lausanne would be well attended. It is all very 


‘well to make efforts to convert the Hindoo, but, in 


my opinion, the great field for Unitarian exertion 
is the Continent, and in particular Switzerland, 
where the bread cast on the waters by Socinus, 
of Zurith, is being found after many days. — 

: J. H. Drxon. 


SOME ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, &c. 

No. IlJ.—Camprmer.—St. PAvw’s CATHEDRAL ; 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY; AND ST. GEORGR’S CHAPEL, 
WINDsoR. : 

I spent a little time at Cambridge, and saw what I 

could of its seventeen colleges and halls, and the 

Fitzwilliam Museum besides. They will not, on 

the whole, bear comparison, architecturally, with 

the splendid buildings of the sister University of 

Oxford. I except King’s College Chapel, a fine 

specimen of the Perpendicular style (A.D. 1441), 


¢ and most interesting and effective in its interior. 


Its designer was indeed a great master of his art, 
but is unknown to us even by name. The general 
character of the collegiate buildings here is, that 
they are plain and ineffective, many being built of 
red brick, and when of stone are in the classic style | 
of a period when it was by no means at its best 
estate. The quiet, reposeful spaces and walks in 
the interiors, are very interesting and picturesque. 
It is a great charm to a book-loving man to pass 
under the gateways and walk through the quad- 
rangles, which have been paced by Bacon and 
Milton, Barrow and Newton, George’ Herbert and 
Dryden (though it’s wrong to yoke the saintly with 
a very unsaintly poet), and a hundred more besides 
of England’s greatest sons. Several colleges are 
being repaired and extended, and the newer archi- 
tecture improves greatly upon that of older date. 
I went down to the river, and was amply rewarded 
by the fine viewsit afforded of the different colleges 
onits banks. It was a lovely evening, and the 
declining sun threw a golden radiance .over all. 
Very enjoyable it was to row quietly along between 
charming meadows on the one hand, and ancient 
halls of learning on the other; their garden walls 
covered with ivy, or overhung with the graceful 
pendants of the willow. Now and again the chimes 
of colleges and churches sounded sweetly on the calm, 
still air; wood-pigeons were cooing in the trees 3. 
and altogether it was a pleasant hour, the impres- 
sions of which I hope often vividly to recall. Om 
leaving my boat I sauntered through the fine walks 
on the meadow side, especially the magnificent 
glades of Trinity. Trinity Walk is a picture that 
couldn’t but rouse enthusiasm in any soul not 
dull as 
“«Dhe fat weed 

That rots itself in ease on Lethe wharf.” 
A hundred leafy giants in double row, their foliage 
interlacing fifty or sixty feet above one’s head, and 
gilded here and there by the setting sun, made 
a vista which was simply perfect. An academic 
grove such as this might bring back Socrates and 
Plato from Elysian fields, to meditate once more on 
earth, and frame divine philosophies, 

What a contrast is St. Paur’s to the Gothic 
Cathedrals I had recently inspected! Some quali- 
ties it has in common with them, and these are 
perhaps its chief glories,—great space and admi- 
rable proportions. The dome is a grand inspiration ; 
the nave and transepts fine and impressive; but 
the choir is flat and tame, and may be contrasted, 
but not compared, with the Gothic edifices in this 
respect. There are two side-chapels, which in their 
present dingy state are anything but ornamental. 
‘they should either be cleaned, or concealed from 
view without delay. Perhaps, as the Dean and 
Chapter have so far sacrificed the dignity of a 
wealthy corporation as to put up a large poor’s-box, 
soliciting donations towards the restoration of the 
Cathedral, a little paint may eventually be afforded ; 
or at least some whitewash! Nobody would apply 
strong terms to the reverend administrators of this 
greatfoundation. Still it is mean and contemptible 
to place a begging petition like this on the pillar of 
a grand national edifice. What must our American 
cousins, whom I met everywhere, think of so 
unworthy a proceeding? And it is the more mor- 
tifying as, in many respects, the enormous cost 
(£740,000) of this great church, furnishes about the 
only reply that a Protestant can make to a Roman 
Catholic who asks, naturally enough, when did 
Protestants build Cathedrals to compare in costli- 
nes3 and magnitude wita those of the period prior 
to the Reformation? The monuments here are less 
objectionable than the majority of those in West- 
minster Abbey; but many of them would do the 
State more service in supplying material for the 
splendid new embankment on the Thames, than in 
disfiguring the walls of this sacred edifice. Not a 
few of the heroes they commemorate are small men 
enough, when no longer regarded in the flattering 
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and delusive light of contemporary history. Cap- 
tains of ships, and sometimes mere subalterns, who 
fought during the French wars; second-rate digni- 
taries of the Church; and legislators who could not 
hold a place in even the third rank of modern 
statesmanship, are eulogised in absurdly inflated 
terms, and done in marble in the oddest combina- 
tions with broadsides of grinning cannon, the walls 
of forts, allegorical figures of Death, Neptune, and 
other impossibilities. No wonder that foreigners 
make merry at British art, when they behold such 
parodies on sculpture as these enshrined in the 
greatest of our modern Cathedrals! 

I attended evening service in WxsTMINSTER 
ApBBY. It was flat and cold. I expected at least 
@ musical treat in the anthem, but it was ineffective 
and quite devoid of interest in any respect. I 
afterwards wandered about for some time, and 
greatly admired the splendid effect of the nave. 
The-lowest tier of arches is very elegant in its 
proportions; the triforium smaller than any I had 
so far seen; whilst the clearstory is very large and 
fine. The lighting is unusually good, —“ religious,” 
but not “dim.” I looked about among the monu- 
ments here. Certainly there area few excellent 
specimens of chiselled marble; but the greater 
part are unworthy of a place in any building, 
sacred or profane, while more than one or two are 
grotesque and even offensive. If aclear half of 
them were carted to waste ground where “rubbish 
may" be deposited,” though some people might 
grieve, the judicious would rejoice. A lady, with 
an unmistakably Yankee accent, asked me which 
was the part of the Abbey where our kings and 
queens were crowned? Icould not but be grati- 
fied with this manifestation of Republican interest, 
and'willingly escorted her to a spot historically so 
interesting. Poets’ Corner” was undergoing 
repairs, and I was thus unable to visit the burial- 
place of so many of the great lights of literature, 
and of other noble servants of the State and bene- 
factors of humanity. 

Sr. GrorGr’s CHAPEL, WrinDsoR, is an elegant 
and beautiful structure, with many interesting 
historical associations. At the evening service I had 
a seatin the choir, nearly opposite the royal box, 
so well represented in Frith’s picture of the Prince of 
Wales’s marriage. My stall was that appropriated 
to “the most noble and puissant Duke of Somerset” 
—as indicated by a brass plate conveying this 
information, and a number of particulars besides— 
one of which is that he isa member of the noblp 
“ordre de la jarterre.” The inscriptions on all the 
stalls are in French, and each is surmounted by 
the coat of arms and motto of the knight to whom 
it is allotted. The music was good; the voices 
decidedly better in quality than any I had heard 
iin the cathedral; the organ very sweet and rich 
in tone, and played with exquisite taste and skill. 
The anthem was brief enough; indeed the entire 
“Service was over in five-and-thirty minutes—quite a 
_performance—not a sentiment of common. worship 
:sbout it. I was a little surprised to hear a prayer 
«that isn’t usually put up in the course of the liturgy’; 
—“We pray for Thy especial favour, O. Lord, on 
our gracious lady sovereign, and on all the knights 
of the most noble order of the garter. Amen,” 
But I suppose they can do as they. like in the 
Royal Chapel of Windsor! H.R. 


HENRY ORABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
V. 
Unver date April 13th, 1823, Mr. Robinson describes 
a curious letter, written in 1757 by Thurlow to 
a Mr. Caldwell, who appears to have wanted his 
advice how to annoy the parson of his parish: 
“Thurlow begins by saying: ‘I have confined 
myself to consider how a parson lies obnoxious to 
the criminal laws of the land, both ecclesiastical 
and secular, upon account of his character and 
office, omitting those instances in which all men 
are equally liable’ And he terminates his review 
by a triumphant declaration: ‘I hope my Lord 
Leicester will think, even by this short sketch, that 
I did not talk idly to him, when I said that parsons 
were so hemmed in by canons and statutes that 
they can hardly breathe, according to law, if they 
are strictly watched.’ After writing of the Statutes 
of Uniformity, he has this passage: ‘I have known 
many clergymen, and those of the best character, 
followers of Eusebius, who have, in the face of all 
these laws, refused to read the Athanasian Creed. 
CSnsidering the shocking absurdity of this creed, I 
should think it a cruel thing to punish anybody for 
not reading it but those who have sworn to read it, 
and who have great incomes for upholding that 
persuasion.’ ” ; 


November 24th, of the same year : 

“ Went to the King’s Bench, where one of Carlile’s 
men was brought up for judgment for publishing 
blasphemy. A crazy Catholic, French, spoke in 
mitigation. ‘My lords,’ he said, ‘your lordships 
cannot punish this man, now that blasphemy is 
justified by Act of Parliament.’ ‘his roused Lord 
Ellenborough: ‘That cannot be, Mr. French.’ 
‘Why, my lord, the late Bill repealing the penalties 
on denying the Trinity justifies blasphemy!’ This 
was a very sore subject to Lord Ellenborough, on 
account of the imputed heterodoxy of the bishop 
of Carlisle, his father. French could only allege 
that this might have misled the defendant. He 
was put down, after uttering many absurdities. 
On this the defendant said: ‘1 should like to know, 
my lords, if [ may not say Christ was not God 
without being punished for it?’ This brought. up 
Best, and he said: ‘In answer to the question so 
indecently put, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
notwithstanding the Act referred to, it is a crime 
punishable by law to say of the Saviour of the 
world that he was’—and then there was a pause— 
‘other than jhe declared himself to be,’.. He was 
about, to utter an absurdity, and luckily bethought 
himself.” 


In September, 1824, Mr. Robinson paid a visit to 
the monastery of La Trappe, which “ did not bring 
him nearer to Catholicism in inclination.” His 
fare, and that of two other ‘guests, for dinner, was 
@ soupe maigré, very insipid; a dish of cabbage, 
boiled in what he should have thought butter; had 
not that been a prohibited luxury ; a dish of' boiled 
rice seasoned with a little salt, but’ by no means 
savoury; and barley or oatmeal boiled, made 
somewhat thick with milk—not disagreeable, con- 
sidered as prison allowance. Through the windows 
Mr. Robinson could see the monks at their dinner 
at a long table, with a sort of porridge-pot before 
them, while the readers in the several apartments 
were reading to the diners. He saw the dormi- 
tories, and found that the monks slept on boards 
covered with a thin piece of cloth or serge. Each 
had his name written on his den. He says: 

“My informant told me that the monks have 
only a very short interval between prayer and toil 
and sleep ;. and this is not called recreation lest the 
recluse should be led to forget that he is to have 
no enjoyment but what arises from the contempla- 
tion of God. If they sweat, they are not allowed 
to wipe the sweat from their brows; probably 
because they think this would be resistance to the 
Divine command, The monks labour very little, 
from pure weakness. . Onmy going away, 
the priest who had first spoken to me came again, 
and asked me my object in coming. I said: ‘A 
serious curiosity;’ that I wished to see their 
monastery; that I knew Catholics grossly mis- 
represented Protestantism from ignorance, and I 
believed Protestants misrepresented Catholicism in 
like manner. He took my hand at parting, and 
said: ‘Though you are not of our religion, we 
should be glad to see youagain, I hope God in 
His grace will bring you to the true religion.’ I 
answered: ‘I thank you for the wish. If your 
religion be the true one, I wish to die a believer in 
it. We think differently; God will judge between 
ns? 2 


“ November 4th. Walked to Newington. Mrs. 
Barbauld was going out, but she stayed a short 
time with me. ‘The old lady is much shrunk in 
appearance, and is declining in strength. She is 
but the shade of her former self, but a venerable 
shade. She is 81 years of age, but she retains her 
cheerfulness, and seems not afraid of death. She 
has a serene hope and quiet faith—delightful 
qualities at all times, and in old age peculiarly 
desirable.” 


To this may be added a few lines from a letter to 
his brother, written in 1852: 

“This reminds me of my leave-taking of Mrs. 
Barbauld on my going to France, anno 182—, &c. 
She was suffering from a severe cold with a cough. 
‘IT hope I shall find you better on my return,’ 
‘Why so?’ ‘That seems a foolish question; health 
is better than sickness.’ ‘Not always; I do not 
wish to be better. But don’t mistake me. I am 
not at all impatient, but quite ready.’ She was I 
believe a couple of years older than you are now 
when she died—a few weeks after my leave- 
taking.” 

On January 24th, 1825, Mr. Robinson “breakfasted 
and had a pleasant morning at Mr. John Wood’s,” 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, of 
whom he says, “he is a rare example of independ- 
ence and courage, not renouncing the profession 
of his unpopular religious opinions.” Among those 
present was Dr. Shepherd, of Gateacre, who related 
the following droll anecdote, which he had just 
heard from the manager of Covent-garden Theatre, 
and which Mr, Robinson was fond of repeating :, 

“We have to do, said the manager, with a 
strange set of people. Yesterday there was a 
regular quarrel between @ carpenter and a scene- 
shifter about religion, One was a Jew, whom the 


other, a Christian, abused as belonging to a blood- 
thirsty race. ‘Why am I bloodthirsty?’ replied 
the Jew. ‘When my forefathers conquered Pales- 
tine they killed their enemies, the Philistines; but 
so do you English kill the French. We are no more 
bloodthirsty than you.’ ‘That is not what I hate 
your people for; but they killed my God, they did’ 
‘Did they? Then you may kill mine, if you can 
catch him.” 

During a tour in Treland, in 1826, Mr. Robinson 
saw a good deal of O’Connell. Travelling with him 
outside a coach, he found him “a capital companion, 
with high animal spirits, infinite good temper, great 
earnestness in discussion, and replete with intelli- 
gence on all the subjects they talked upon.” He 
says: 

“There was sufficient difference between us to 
produce incessant controversy, and sufficient agree~ 
ment to generate kindness and respect... Perceiving 
at first, that he meant to have along talk on the 
stirring topics of the day, 1 took an early oppor- 
tunity of saying, ‘In order that we should be on 


fair terms,.a3 1 know a good deal about you, and . 


you know nothing. about me, it is right that I 
should tell you that I am by education a Dissenter, 
that I have been brought up to think, and do think, 
the Roman Catholic religion the greatest en to 
civil and religious liberty, and that from a r 


point of view it is the object of my abhorrence. © 
But, at the same time, you cannot have, politically, | 
a warmer friend. I think emancipation your right... 
I do not: allow myself.to ask whether in like 


circumstances you would grant us what you de- 


mand. Emancipation is your right. And were lia’ 


Roman Catholic, there is no extremity I would not 
risk in order to get it” These,as nearly as possible, 
were my words. On my ending, he seized me by 


the hand very cordially, and said, I would a thou-) 


sand times rather talk with one of your way of 
thinking than with one of my own,’ Of course, the 
question of the truth or falsehood of the several 
schemes of religion was not once adverted to, but 
merely the collateral questions of a historical or 
judicial bearing. And on all these O’Connell had 
an infinite advantage over me, in his much greater 
acquaintance with the subject. He maintained 
stoutly that intolerance is no essential, principle of. 
the Koman Catholic Church, but is unhappily 
introduced by politiciams for secular interests, the 
priests of all religions having yielded on this point 
to kings and magistrates. Of this he did not con- 
vince me. He also affirmed—and this may be 
true—that during the reign of Queen Mary not a 
single Protestant was put to death in Ireland. Nor 
was there any reaction. against the Protestants 
during the reign of James 11.” ’ 


“ETERNAL” AND “EVERLASTING” IN 


SCRIPTURE, 
BY THE. RRY. R. MEDCALF. 


“Wuen the Gospel speaks of unquenchable or 
everlasting fire, does it not m+an.ome which never 
ends?” it does not mean that im ancient books. 
Dr. Paige, in his excellent commentary, has given 
several quotations to show the use of the expres- 
sion. t Sigoee 

Strabo, ... . speaking of the Parthenon, .... 
says, “In this was the inextinguishable or wn- 
quenchable lamp,” by which he simply means a 
lamp which was extinguished or quenched ages 
ago. 

Spiutarch calls the sacred fire of the temple un- 
quenchable, though he says in the very next sentence 
it had sometimes gone out. } 

Josephus says the altar-fire of the Jews “con- 
tinued always unquenchable,” although, at the 
time he wrote, altar and temple had been both 
destroyed. 

Eusebius describing the martyrdom of 
several Christians at Alexandria, says, “hey were 
carried on camels through the city, and in this 
elevated position were scourged and finally con- 
sumed in unguenchable fire,” though it could not 
have burned probably more than an hour or two 
at most. 3 

For a fuller account, see Paige’s Commen' 
Vol I., Mark ix. 

For the Jewish use of the word “everlasting,” 
the best plan is to take a Concordance, and search 
out all the passages where the term is used in the 
Bible. As soon as I had done that I felt that, 
except. when applied to the Supreme Being, the 
word “ everlasting,” while denoting long duration, 
does not always or necessarily mean what we do 
by the phrase “never ending.” It was popularly 
applied to many things which we know came to an 
end years ago. In my MS, notes of Dr. Noyes’s 
exegesis, I find he makes substantially the above 
statement. es ay 


% sfausle 


? 


* Yet in the gospel use of words, eternal or ever- — 


lasting had not so much reference to length of 
time, as to the quality of joy or sorrow. The 
“eternal life’ which comes from knowing God and 
Christ is not immortal existence, but spiritual life, 
joy, or blessedness. So we enter into eternal life 


now by sharing in the Gospel privileges and bless- 
ings. On the other hand, in the Judgm scene 
recorded by Matthew, the everlasting punis! rent 
does not refer so much to its duration as to its 


language, spiritual 
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misery, privation, death, the failure to gain Christian 
life and blessedness. 

Another question often asked is: “ How can all 
men be saved when some Pharisees committed, as 
Jesus says, an. unpardonable sin?” My reply 
is, that Jesus did not teach that any one will fail at 
last to receive forgiveness. To show the great guilt 
of some, and the great difficulty they would find in 
being reconciled to God, he said, “ Whosoever 
speaketh a word against the Son of Man, it shall be 
forgiven him; but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither 
in this world, neitherin the world to come.” He 
meant exactly what we do by calling any one 
“incorrigible,” which is never to be taken literally, 
as implying that he cannot possibly be corrected, 
but only as showing how faint hopes we have of 
making him better. 

But to appreciate Jesus’ words, we must look at 
other instances of the same kind of expressions 
among his people. 

Hosea vi. : 6, “ I desired mercy and not sacrifice ;” 
this means that Jehovah desired both, but preferred 
mercy to sacrifice. 

John vi.: 27, “Labour not for the meat which 
perisheth, but for that meat which endureth unto 
everlasting life.” Jesus meant that we should 
labour for both, but especially for the latter. 

Acts v.: 4, “Thou hast not lied unto men but 
unto God.” He had lied unto men, also, but the 
apostle meant that the part of the sin which was 
committed against God was so much the worse 
that the other sank into nothingness. 

The most curious illustration of this idiom is in 
the parable of the supper, Luke xiv. : 12-14, where 
Jesus says that when you give a dinner or supper 
party, you must ask not your friends, brethren, 
or kinsmen, but the poor, lame, and blind. Almost 
every New England family breaks the letter of that 
precept on Thanksgiving-day, and the rest of the 
Christian world break it at Christmas! But evi- 
dently the Master meant that charity to the needy 
is a higher virtue than simply the hospitable enter- 
tainment of friends. 

Now Jesus used this very same idiom in the twelfth 
chapter of Matthew, and he meant that whoever 
blasphemes against the Holy Ghost will find it 
harder to obtain forgiveness than if he commits 
any other sin. The difficulty, however, will come, 
not from God’s unwillingness to pardon, but from 
the hardened state of heart which will make such 
a man among the very last to repent and ask for- 
giveness, The Saviour, therefore, did not teach 
that there is an unpardonable sin, but only that 
there is one which is far worse than all the rest. 

Hence, after all these questions, I still believe 
that every, soul will at last turn to the Heavenly 
Father in humble penitence, and seek and obtain 
forgiveness. 


The Reb. Francis Bishop, of Chesterfield. 


THis has been a year of sad losses to our church, 
To the names which have of late occupied our 
obituary column, we have now to add that of 
Francis Bishop—an excellent and indefatigable 
minister who has passed away very suddenly to the 
sorrow of the whole town of Chesterfield, where 
he had won the respect of all sects and_ parties. 
Mr. Bishop sprang froma Dorsetshire family. He 
was born in 1812. . He was not originally intended 
for the ministry, and on leaving school became assist- 
ant to a chemist at Taunton, but after some years in 
business the natural bias of his character led him 
to prepare for the pulpit. For some years he was 
engaged in private studies, and ultimately was for 
a time a student in some of the classes at University 
College, London, We do not. know where he was 
first settled, but he occupied successively the 
pulpits at Warrington and Exeter, and from Exeter 
removed to Liverpool to undertake the charge of 
the Domestic Mission. This was the work. by 
which he became widely known, and for which he 
will be longest remembered. He had a singular 
gift for such ministry among the poor; a heart 
full of kind sympathy, deep religious feeling, and 
great tact in dealing with the many strange charac- 
ters and experiences with which his work made, 
him acquainted. Fresh in the writer’s recollection is 
a day years ago spent with Mr. Bishop in the midst 
of his ordinary work in the poor district of Liverpool 
where his mission was situated; a day which insen- 
sibly showed what the pastoral work of a minister 
might be, and left impressions never to be forgotten. 
Nor was it only in the courts and cellars of the 


‘Liverpool poor that Mr. Bishop’s work was 


done. He had the faculty of interesting others in 


_ the work to which his life was given. He was known 


and respected as an authority on matters touching 


e the condition of the poor by magistrates and guar- 
_ dians,and men of all sects and parties in Liver- 


pool, and he won a place for town missions in the 
estimation of our churches which they had not 


held since the impression of Dr. Tuckerman’s visit 
in 1834 had died away. He left, Liverpool in 1856, 
but the work he did there lives yet in many a life 
lifted up out of the degradation of drunkenness 
and crime, and many a home made happy through 
his influence, 

For the next two years he laboured in Manchester 
in the double capacity of Missionary Tutor at the 
Home Missionary Board and of minister to the 
poor at the Rochdale Road Domestic Mission. His 
work here, however, was beset by peculiar difficul- 
ties. He felt acutely the absence of interest and 
co-operation in his mission work on the part of the 
Manchester congregations, who, after inducing him 
to leave his work in Liverpool, seemed to think 
nothing more was needed ; and his position at the 
Home Missionary Board was too undefined to 
enable him to do the work which he had hoped 
for. The consequence was that in 1858 he accepted 
the cordial invitation of our Chesterfield congrega- 
tion to become their minister, on the secession of 
the Rey. A. Turner Blythe, and here he has since 
remained. His devotedness to his ministry here, 
alike in the congregation and in the schools, is 
too well known to need any testimony of ours. 
Regarded at first with considerable jealousy by 
the orthodox bodies of the town as he uni- 
formly claimed his position in all public moye- 
ments, as one of the Christian ministers of the 
place, he gradually won a very high standing 
among them. He was a staunch advocate of total 
abstinence, and an unflinching opponent of State- 
churchism, both in its political aspect and in its 
local pretensions. Some years ago he visited 
America, and he was the intimate and beloved friend 
of all both there and in England who have been best 
known in the movements for peace, temperance, 
and anti-slavery. 

Some years ago he had a severe paralytic attack, 
which laid him aside for many months. From this 
he entirely recovered, but it showed a liability to 
such attacks which obliged him to be a little less 
active than he had been previously. Latterly he 
had been ill about one month, but on the 5th 
instant, the day of his death, he felt sufficiently 
well to drive out, Accordingly, he did so, but had 
not been out long ere he felt suddenly faint. He 
was hurried home, and had only just been carried 
into his house before he died, in the 57th year 
of his age. 

He was interred on Monday last, 9th instant, in 
the burial ground of the Unitarian Chapel, Salter- 
gate, Chesterfield. The members of the Mechanics’ 
Institution, with a number of respectable trades- 
men, and a number of members of the congregation 
walked in procession with the funeral, and the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood testified their 
respect for the deceased by drawing their blinds, 
and hundreds of persons accompanied the mournful 
procession to the chapel. The service commenced 
with an appropriate hymn being sung by the choir, 
after which the Rev. J. L. Short read the service 
for the burial, and addressed the assembly.. The 
body was afterwards removed to the graveyard, 
and the choir having sung a hymn it was consigned 
to the tomb, strewn with flowers by the school 
children, in the presence of a large concourse of 
people. 

————S— 


Alderman James Taylor, of Felton. 


On Friday, August 6th, Ald. James Taylor died 
at his residence, 18, Chorley Old-road, Bolton, from 
an attack of paralysis, in the 63rd year of his age. 
Thus has passed away a truly practical, intelligent, 
and unostentatious man. His early years were 
spent in hard toil at the works of Messrs. Dobson 
and Metcalfe, Blackhorse-street, where he, his 
father, and brother wrought, at,roller-making,. His 
attention and industry raised:him) to the position 
of piece-master ; and he commenced also-a small 
business on his own account, to which he devoted 
his leisure hours. . He subsequently took premises 
in Hanoyer-street, and onthe death . of, hi 

brother Thomas, which occurred about 22 years 
ago, he was joined in partnership with Mr. James 
Galloway. About 13 years ago Mr. Taylor went 
into partnership with .Ald... Richard Harwood, 
and a large cotton-spinning»,mill» was built, at 
Brownlow-fold. In 1863, the firm erected a new mill, 
and Mr. Taylor then retired from the business, his 
sons, Charles, Frank, and William, entering the mill 
as Messrs. C. Taylor and Brothers, and succeeding 
to their father’s share of the business, Mr. Taylor’s 


| partnership with Mr. Galloway terminated at 


Christmas, 1866, and from that time to his death 
he occupied his time variously, but always usefully. 
He has been a member of the Town Council since 
the 21st November, 1862, till 1868. He did not 
then offer himself for re-election, but was selected 
as one of the aldermen of the ward. His connec- 
tion with the Council, as well as his position of 
director of the Bolton Gas Company, Bolton Water- 
works, and Farnworth Gas Company, gave him 
opportunities of counselling economy, and impart- 
ing prudent and wise advice, which earned for him 
the unsought reputation of being thoroughly sound 
and judicious. He was a member of the Unitarian 
congregation and one of the trustees of Bank-street 
chapel, and, says the Bolton Guardian, was an 
ardent supporter of everything that was good. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
NATURE'S HOMILIES. 


Werk I, O God, in churchless lands remaining, 
Far from all voice of teachers and divines ; 
My heart would find in flowers of Thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines. ° 


Your voiceless lips, O flowers! are living preachers, 
Each cup a precept, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 


*Neath cloistered boughs, each floral bell that 
swingeth 
And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the heart and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer ; 


Not to the domes where crumbling arch and column 
Attest the feebleness of mortal hand, 
But to that fane most catholic and solemn 
Which God hath planned ; 


To that Cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 
supply, ; 
Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder, 
' Its dome the sky. 


Then, amid solitude and shade, I’d wander 
Through the green aisles, and stretched upon the 
sod. iy 
Amid the silence reverently ponder 
The ways of God. 
Portsmouth, ‘ 


MAHOMET. 


a © 


MauomxT is the only founder of a religion of whose 
personal appearance we possess authentic details. 
He was alittle above the middle height, strongly 
but sparely made, with broad shoulders and a 
slight stoop; his hair was black, and in the prime 
of life clustered over his ears; his moustache and 
beard were also black, the latter abundant and 
reaching some way down his chest; his forehead 
was large, with a vein on it, which swelled when 
he was angry; his complexion was fair for an 
Arab; his eyes were large, black, and piercing, but 
bloodshot and restless; his teeth were white and 
well formed, but stood apart; his walk was so 
rapid that people had to run to keep up with him, 
and his gait is described as being like that of a man 
striding down hill. He was simple in his apparel 
he neyer wore silk but once in his life, and then 
threw it aside in disgust, saying it was no fit dress 
foriaman. His general attire was white and red 
or striped cotton; like all Arabs, he had no taste 
for comfort, and the luxurious refinements of arti- 
ficial life were not known to him, or would have 
been despised had they become so; a bed of palm- 
tree fibre, a low hut of burnt tiling with a palm-treo 
roof would have been by him preferred to a palace. 
Still he was in some things of extremely delicate 
and sensitive taste, as in the use of perfumes and 
in his distaste for unpleasant,odours, At Medina 
he once sent. back a dish of mutton to the sender 
untouched, because it was flavoured with onions, 
saying they were disagreeable to the angel who 
visited Him ; he never travelled without toothpicks 
and antimony for his eyes; he was a good listener 
in conversation, and never in shaking hands was 
the first to withdraw his own ; he was not addicted 
to any of the games or sports of which the Arabs 
were passionately fond, and was, in all things, most 
unlike the heroic idea of Arab character. 
—_—$_——— ee 


“WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


——_—— 


Wx take the following from an article on “Woman” 
in Cassell's Magazine’-—\f' the human race is to be 
perpetuated—if generation is to follow generation 
as heretofore—if men and women are to marry, 
and children ate’ to be’ born into the world, it is 
very Clear to us that home duties must continue to 
occupy ‘woman’s chief if not her sole attention. If 
the human race is! tobe perpetuated, there must 
be children; andiif ¢hildren, they»must be nursed 
and trained with tenderness and skill. ‘There will 
always be sick people, and sick people will require 
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to be tended. There will be death-beds, and 
death-beds require that some one should minister 
by them. It will not be seriously proposed that 
such work should be deputed to men while women 
are released for more honourable occupations, The 
human race would fare badly by that exchange. 
Woman may be able to do man’s work as well as 
he can, but he certainly cannot so well do hers. It 
would be as unsuitable as unseemly to have man’s 
rougher, stronger hand dressing and undressing the 
tender infant form, while woman’s was engaged in 
wielding either the pen or the sword. It would 
be no improvement on our present arrangements 
to have the husband at home keeping the children 
quiet, putting the little ones to bed, and diverting 
the elder, while the wife was pleading at the bar or 
haranguing the senate. The sick and the dying 
would not profit much by the change were man to 
become their chief attendant—cooling their brow 
and smoothing their pillow—while woman was 
engaged in the bank or the counting-house, specu- 
lating on the rise or fall of goods or stocks, making 
entries of debit and credit. Man has no aptitude 
for domestic duties, and so long as they require to 
be done—that is, so long as the world lasts—women 
will be required to do them. The world can dis- 
pense with man’s services almost better than with 
woman’s. His have more to do with the accidents, 
hers more with the essentials of existence. She 
might, on emergency, take man’s place, and fill it 
passing well; man cannot by any means take hers ; 
he is a very picture of helplessness whenever he 
makes the attempt; and, spite of the dislike to it 
which some express, the woman will be in a sorry 
plight if woman does not make whatever sacrifice 
of feeling and instinct and talent may be required 
of her in order to her filling—as she does now 
wherever she is happiest and most useful—the ob- 
scure but not unimportant sphere of home. 


po Pe Se 


HOW A PRISONER WAS SAVED. 


In an article on “the Invention of the Compass,” 
in Our Young Folks, Mr. Parton introduces the fol- 
lowing curious story, told’ him by a Lake Champ- 
lain boatman : 

He said that he had been a prisoner for eleven 
months in Andersonville during the late war, and 
when he heard that General Sherman was at 
Atlanta, about two hundred and forty miles dis- 
tant, he and his comrade determined to try to 
escape, and make their way thither. One of them 
had an old-fashioned watch with a compass in the 

‘back of it; and by this they expected to direct 
their course, which was nearly northwest. But, 
as they expected to travel only by night, they 
resolved nat to start until they could get a box of 
matches, so as to be able to strike.a light now and 
then, to look at their compass. They delayed their 
departure for six weeks, trying to get a box of 
matches, for the purchase of which they gave one 
of their negro friends their last five dollar bill. He 
could not buy a box of matches for five dollars, 
nor for any other number of dollars, and go at last 
they made up their minds to start without them. 

Assisted by their black friend, they got away one 
afternoon, and Jay hidden until late in the evening, 
when they started at a great pace through the 
woods, and came about midnight to a road which 
seemed to go, as nearly as they could guess, exactly 
northwest. Seemed, I say; but it might not, and, 
if it did not, it would lead them to capture and 
death. The night was not very dark, but the stars 
were hidden by clouds; else the friendly North 

' Star would have guided them upon their way. | 

' Anxious as they were to get on, they stood for 

several minutes comparing recollections, and debat- 
ing the great question upon which their lives de- 
pended. But, the more they talked it over, the 
more uncertain they became ; and now they bitterly 
regretted their impatience in coming away without 
matches. 

There was a great number of fireflies flying about. 

A lucky thought occurred to one of them, the boat- 

man who told us the story. He caught a firefly, 
and taking it between his thumb and finger, held 
it over his compass. Imagine their joy to find that 
the insect gave them plenty of light for their pur- 
pose ; and imagine their still greater joy to discover 
that the road led straight to the Union army. Eight 
nights of travel brought them safely to it. 
<_< ~——__ 
BOOKS AND THOUGHTS. 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


As round these well-selected shelves one looks, 
Remembering years of reading leisure flown; 
It kills all hope to think how many books 
He still must leave unknown. 


But when to thoughts instead of books he comes, . 
Regret grows less for what he cannot read, 


If hé reflects how many learned tomes 
One thought may supersede. _ 


Se, let, him be a toiling unread man, 

And the idea, like an added sense, 

+f God informing all his life, he can 
With many a book dispense. 


The fine conviction, too, that death, like sleep, 
Wakes into higher dream—this thought will brook 

Denial of the libraries, and keep 

./"< The key of many a book, 


VELOCTPEDES. 


OF this new machine Josh Billings, the American 
humourist, says:—‘“‘It don’t take much stuff to 
build a filosipede. I am bold tew say that a man 
could make one ov’ ’em out of a cingle old plank, 
and then hey enough stuff left over to splinter 
broken limbs, or make, perhaps, a corfin. A filosi- 
pede can’t stand alone, and that single fact is enuff 
to condemn the thing in mi eye. I don’t want to 
hey anything to do with any hopeless critter that 
can’t stand alone, unless, I might add, it is a purty 
woman going for to faint. I don’t think it will ever 
get intew gineral use among farmers, az it haz no 
conveniences for a hay riggin, nor even a place to 
strap a trunk; and az tew going tew church on it, 
the family would hev tew go one at a time, and the 
rest walk. So of course the thing is killed in that 
direction.” 
—>—_ 


CHURCH SLEEPERS REPROVED. 


Tue Dundee Advertiser says that, on Sunday after- 
noon, the clergyman officiating in one of the Forfar 
Established Churches suddenly paused in the 
middle of a lively discourse, and, after an interval, 
addressed the congregation in the following terms: 
‘I was once preaching in a rev. doctor’s pulpit in 
Glasgow, and, on returning to the manse, com- 
plained to him of the number of people I had seen 
asleep in the church during my sermon. He replied 
very sternly—‘If the peoplo were asleep, it was 
your fault.’ Iam not prepared to admit that it is 
my fault on the present occasion.” ‘This reproof 
had the effect of rousing some persons who had 
been oblivious during the former part of the rev. 
gentleman’s discourse. 


So 
SCHOOLBOY PHILOSOPHY. 


Ty his “ Diary,” from which we have given so many 
extracts, Mr. Crabb Robinson tells this anecdote of 
Horne Tooke as both very characteristic and 
probable. At school, he was asked why he put a 
word in some case or mood, and answered, “I do 
not know,” for which he was instantly flogged. 
Another boy was then asked, who repeated the 
grammatical rule, and took his place in the class. 
On this Tooke cried. His master asked him what 
he meant, and Tooko said, “I knew the rule as 
well as he did, but you did not ask for the rule, but 
the reason. You asked why it is so, and I do not 
know that now.” The master is said to have taken 
him aside, and given him a Virgil in memory of the 
andnstiee done him, of which Virgil Tooke was very 
proud, 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. W. (Stratford, Canada.)—Received, 20s.; due 
June 25, 1869, 53.; balance in your favour on 
that date, 15s. Thanks. ; 


'W..F. One poem’‘on the subject is enough ! 


INTELLIGENCE. 


BatLymonry.—On Sunday, July 11th, the old 
“Psalms and Paraphrases” in sole use up to this 
date, were supplemented by “Hymns for Christian 
Worship,” edited by members of the Non-Sub- 
scribing Presbyterian Church of Ireland. The 
event was marked by the introduction of a new 
choir, numbering upwards of 20 junior members 
of the congregation. 

BLAckLEy.—The congregation and other friends 
of the Rev. Joseph Freeston assembled at tea on 
Saturday evening, the 7th inst., to celebrate the 
commencement of his ministry here. Mr. Ben- 
nett, who presided, read an account of the 
original gift of land and the erection of the chapel 
in 1697 with other particulars, which were listened 
to with much interest. Mr. Thomas Cooke and 
Mr. John Hall offered, on behalf of the congregation, 
a sincere welcome to Mr. Freeston. Some pleasant 
music was given during the evening. 

Brrrast.—A gathering of schools connected with 
the Non-Subscribing body took place on Saturday, 
July 31st, at Scrabo—a spot, for beauty of aspect 
and extent of prospect, almost unrivalled in the 
North of Ireland. A considerable number left the 
County Down station by rail, being joined on the 
line at Comber by other schools from that place 
and its vicinity, whilst the Newtownards school and 
friends met the cortége at the terminus. Messrs. 
Ritchie and Jackson had, with great and considerate 
kindness, thrown open their extensive quarries for 
the accommodation of expected visitors. The great 
drum-way over which the stones travel in their 
descent from the quarry to the level, and which, 
from the foot of the mountain, appears nearly 


“| perpendicular, was turned into a common road for 


pedestrians, and afforded a magnificent sight, being 
filled from end to end with a slowly moving mass 
of human beings, all bent on reaching the top, 
though many of them found it no easy matter. 
But the toil of ascending was amply recompensed 
by the splendid views which met the eyes on all 
sides. Refreshments and everything, so far as the 
children were coneerned, were, inclusive of their 
railway tickets, provided for them by subscription. 
It is calculated that from twelve to fourteen 
hundred persons were present on the spot, all of 


whom seemed to enter heartily into the feelings of 
satisfaction. Among the ministers present were— 
Revs. J. Porter, J. Jellie, T. Bowring, J. M‘Dowell, 
Belfast; J. Orr, Comber; D. Thomson, Moneyrea; 
W. 0. M‘Gowan, Ravara; H. Moore, Newtownards ; 
J. M‘Caw, Killinchy; and W. Cochrane, England. 

Crews.—The Rev. B. Glover has resigned the 
the office of missionary to the Liverpool District 
Missionary Association, and will bring his work at 
Crewe to an end in January next. 

KtrxcaLtDy.—On Tuesday last, the Rev. H. 
Williamson paid a visit to this town for the purpose 
of initiating a movement for the introduction of 
Unitarian views. He had received no invitation, 
and no promise that he would have any oné to 
listen to him, At the hour fixed about 45 intelli- 
gent men, with a solitary female, formed the 
audience, who listened to a lecture upon Unitarian 
Christianity with the greatest attention. At the 
close of the lecture questions or discussion was 
invited, and several texts were presented for expla- 
nation. That 1 John v., 7, is a forgery appeared to 
be simply news to the whole present. There was 
an evident feeling in favour of another meeting 
being held. -At the close some gentlemen gave 
in their names as willing to help to arrange for 
future lectures. E 

Park LANE, NEAR Wican.—On Monday, the 
2nd inst., the scholars of the Park Lane Sunday- 
schools had their annual treat. After a procession 
of about 300 children, &c., through the village, 
headed by Sir Robert Gerard’s band, whose services 
were gratuitously given, they had tea, and then 
adjourned for the evening to a field kindly lent by 
David Shaw, Esq. 4 

RoTHERHAM.—On a recent J hursday the children 
of the Jday and Sunday-schools, to the number of 
100, were favoured by the liberality of the con- 
gregation with a delightful excursion to Roche 
Abbey, £7. 8s. 6d. having been subscribed for the 
purpose at a vestry meeting, and waggons to convey 
the children kindly offered by two members, Messrs. 
Robinson and Husband. About 40 or 50 members 
of the congregation availed themselves of the 
occasion to have a pleasant social excursion along 
with the children. 

StourBRIDGE.—At the monthly me i Pro- 
testant Dissenting ministers of Warwickshire and 
the neighbouring counties, held at Stourbridge, 
August 10, 1869, resolutions were unanimo 
passed in respectful remembrance of the late Rev. 
Robert Brooke Aspland and the Rey. William 
Mc.Kean, of Oldbury, and also a resolution, of 
rejoicing on the passing of the Irish Church Act. 

Swinton.—The new organ, which has cost £130, 
built by Messrs. Kemble and Johnson, of Man- 
chester, was opened on Sunday, August 8th, when 
sermons were preached by the Rev. John Wilson, 
of Birmingham, to large congregations. Mr. Thos. 
Rawson presided at the organ. The collections 
amounted to £8. 1s. 7d. On Monday, August 9th, 
a tea party was held, about 110 being present. 


} After tea Mr. William Harrison presided ; and, after 


congratulating the meeting on obtaining the beauti- 
ful instrument before them, cautioned them not to 
allow it to take the place of their own voices, but 
merely to lead their singing, and thereby add to the 
beauty and harmony of their worship, Mr. Henry 
Ermen proposed, and Mr. W. Collier seconded, a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Wilson for his services of the 
previous day, to which Mr. Wilson replied in a brief 
and effective speech. The Revs. Brooke Herford 
and T, E. Poynting addressed the meeting, and a 
vote of thanks was unanimously given to Mr. Thos. 
Rawson for presiding at the organ on Sunday. Mr. 
Kershaw and Mr. Farn also addressed the meeting. 
ToDMORDEN.—The school sermons in connection 
with the Unitarian church of this place were 
preached on Sunday last by the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps, of Dukinfield, when collections to the 
amount of £32 were made on behalf of the school. 
The old chapel is being rapidly transformed into 
school and class-rooms; when the work is completed 
the large and flourishing Sunday-school will find 
excellent accommodation within its walls. =” 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — Cn 
Sunday, the Rev. F. Jones. Serviceatll am. ~— 

Woolwich.—On Sunday, morning and evening, ser- 
vices by Mr. J. axter Langley. ; <3 a 


: 


Marriages, Tes 
FRANCE—CANHAM.—On the 8th inst., at the Upperthorpe 
Chapel, Sheffield, by the Rev. H. Hill, of Stannington, Mr. 
Oliver Haditetd France to Miss Eliza Jane Canham, both of 
elmeld. d i ve 4 
HALL—SHUTTLEWORTH.— On the 7th instant, at, the 
Unitarian Chapel, Stand, by the Rey. W.(. Squier, Mr. 
Charles Hall, of Chapelfield, to Miss Elizabeth Shuttleworth 
of Unsworth. . ts sl 
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arian congregation of that town. 

accept this notice. dad sah : 
TAYLOR.—On the 6th inst., at Bolton; in the 63rd 

age, Alderman James !'aylor. eb ok 
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g, Monton, near Manchester. ess Mr. H. Y¥ 
2, South Castle-street, Liverpoo). : io 


WANTED, a Certificated MISTRESS for 


the Octagon Chapel Girls’ School, at Michaelmas.— 
Address Mrs. BOLINGBROKE, Norwich. ’ 


WV ANTED, a NURSERY GOVERNESS. 
ev Acquirements: English, music and rudiments of 
—Apply, se age, salary required, &c., to Mrs. J. 

K, Sunning Hill, Bolton. 


, ANTED, a NURSE, from 20 to 25 years 

¥ of age, ina family where there are three children, 
4 ta baby.—Address Mrs. EDWIN SMITH, Sandy 
Knoll, Vernon, Nottingham, 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Lady of 
experience seeks a Re-engagement; highest references. 
Address Y. E.8., General Post-oftice, Bristo). 


W ANTED, Apartments for a Lady and 
Two Little Girls, in or near Knutsford —Address 
Mrs. FRANCIS, Post-oflice, Chester. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A nein Che oma 


Merchants in Liverpool, transacting a lucrative and 
an unexceptionably safe business with the Dominion of Canada, 
Brazil, and the East Indies, can admit a Gentleman having 
capital as Partner. One knowing something of cotton and 
East India produce would be desirable.-—Address H, Box 50, 
General Post-office, Liverpool. 


EGREES.—M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., D.D., 

&c.—Gentlemen desirous of taking up their Degrees 

at any of the Foreign Universities will please send their 

applications to Dr. STURMAN, 145, Packington-street, Lon- 
on, N. 


: 4 10 LET, Unfurnished, Two Parlours, with 
i_ large Kitchen, range, &c., adjoining; no other lodgers; no 
children.—32, Nelson-square, Blackfriars-road, London, S.E. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
plod omit AR be AN 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 


BOARD,.—Full information as to the Subjects in 
which Candidates for Admission to the above institution will 
be examined may be obtained on application to the Rev. 
JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., George-street, Cheetham-hill, 
Manchester. 

Applications from Candidates must be sent in, as above, 
before Ist September next. 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs, JEFFERY 
having removed to a larger house, is able to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS. , 
Referees: The Rev. W. J. Odgers, Bath; the Rev. W. Coch- 
rane, Netherend; Rev. T. E. Poynting, Monton; J. Murch, 
Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., Hampstead; Edward 
Cobb, Esq., Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton-down, Bristol. 
Terms on application to Mrs. Jeffery, 9, Norfolk-crescent. 


HE Misses SMALLFIELD'S SCHOOL 


RE-OPENS on Monday, September 15th, 1869. _ 
33, Kensington Gardens-square, Bayswater, London, W. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
i NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommodation for 
an additional numberof Bcarders. Cvicket-field,@ymnasium, 
and Workshop attached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils receive a thorough course of instruction 
in Classics, Modern Languagrs, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rey. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoil, Mount 
Vernon, Nottingham. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
* The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


UPPER AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 
Peckham, London, 8.E., for the training of Youths to 
business, will bb RE-OPENED September 13th. 
A list of leading firms, past or present supporters of the 
Schools, forwarded on application to the Principal, 
OHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 
Founded in 1852. 


ESUS.. HB MUG Boy GOD, 


“ His name shall be called The Mighty God.” 
The truth of this text defended by a Unitarian minister.— 
Read “The Name of Christ,” advertised below. 


HE NAME OF CHRIST. 


Isa. ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS.— 


Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rov. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


OME PAGE TRAOCTS.—Prices :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., 23. per 100, 


‘And the 13 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are sent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 


Packets of DocrrinaL Tracts, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 9d. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Specimen 
PacKET of the whole series, post frse, for 78, 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


al 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIl Orpxrs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
woe office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


TY OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CataLogux 


A of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 


number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 
services, &c., 38. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge. — 6, 
Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SxEconp EDITIOon, price 1s. 6d.; SupeR1IoR EDITION, price 5s. 
mak be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ress, 


6, ARTHUR’s TERRACE, 
MANcuHEsTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


ATEW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester : 8. d. 

Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer .... 
Ware’s Formation of Character ..... 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by va 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors 
Selections from the Works of Channing 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow ......seeeseseee 
Ware’s Silent Pastor 
Noyes’ New Translation 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and Canticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church..........++ 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion .:........se005 
Furness’s Domestic Worship...... 
Ware’s Home Life ........ wesecececnce 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols. 
Smith’s Christian Lessons .........-sseee0+ oe 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels..... eanscscdes 


~- ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


AWN MACHINES, of the Best 


Makers, sent to your address, carriage paid, and 
discount for cash. 
IGN HE? BON, eee so eT Me Mn. SS 


Cutlers and Ironmongers, Birmingham. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Pedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock, 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plane 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. ‘ 


JS REFERENCE 


To WINE it is a fact that many persons are pleased 
if they can say ‘‘ We import our own.” ‘They havean 
impression that by so doing they not only get it cheaper 
but purer; and, besides, there is the honour of import- 
ing. They overlook altogether that those Foreign 
Dealers who seek them out are quite aware of this 
amiable weakness, and do not fail to take advantage 
of it to add some shillings to the price. To assist the 
impression they judiciously insinuate that their article 
is purer than what usually comes to England, and thus 
they lull that desire for comparison which would soon 
dispel the delusion. 


These remarks apply specially to 


ERMAN WINES, 


And, in proof of them, we would ask those Gentlemen 
who buy such Wines to compare our 


STILL HOCK AT 


Romeo nmace 


= 


AANA G9 Ongar 
BOOMROABOCOSOAGRACCOOAROM 


208. with their own importing at 24s. 
248, ditto ditto »» 233. 
333. ditto ditto » 363. 

428. ditto ditto xy 468. to 483. 
48s. ditto ditto », 248. to 60s. 
SPARKLING HOCK AND MOSELLE. 

36s. with their own importing at 42s. 
488. ditto ditto » 548. to 608. 
60s.and 66s. ditto ditto », 663. to 808. 


Even supposing the value to be equal there is this 
advantage in buying here, that any quantity can be got . 
when wanted; whereas, in importing, a quantity of 
money is locked up, probably for years, in an article =~ 
‘not of every day consumption. 


oues SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS. _ 
MANCHESTER......+.++++00+226, M Kot-stregt. 
lL 1k tredt, 


Liverpool ......+.+ eeeeees » ( i 
Birmingham voereevesesvveveves+By h-street. 
" 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Rey. Charles Kingsley has consented to 
preside over the Education department of the 
Social Science Association at the forthcoming 
Congress to be held at Bristol between the 29th of 
September and the 6th of October next. 

The Bishop of Natal is slowly recovering from a 
severe attack of rheumatic fever. Our readers 
may remember that he was nearly drowned last 
spring in crossing a swollen river on horseback 
during a visitation of his diocese. Letters written 
in the beginning of June state that he was then 
still unable to leave his room. 


The Dean and Chapter of Exeter have resolved 
upon the alteration and complete restoration of the 
choir of Exeter Cathedral, at a cost of upwards of 
£12,000, A few years ago Mr. Gilbert Scott made 
a report of all the works necessary to be done in 
the restoration of this cathedral. His estimate was 
a very large one, and the work which is now to be 
done to the choir forms a part only of Mr. Scott’s 
plan. Towards the sum required the Chapter 
subscribes £3,000; the Bishop of Exeter, £1,000; 
the Dean, £1,000; Chancellor Harington, £500; 
the Archdeacon of Exeter, £500; the Archdeacon 
of Barnstaple, £300; Canons Cook and Lee, £300 
each ; and the Bishop of Ely, £100. The side aisles 
will be thrown into the choir to increase the 
accommodation at morning service. 


Much excitement has been occasioned at Market 
Harborough by the committal to prison of the Rev. 
J. C. Milbourne, the leader of the “ Hallelujah 
Band” from Leicester. Mr. Milbourne, with Mr. 
Joseph Sharman, were charged with obstructing 
the highway by preaching in the wide open space 
called the Sheep Market on week-day evenings. 
The pretended “obstruction” was accepted by the 
local magistrates as proved on the testimony of 
Police Superintendent Iliffe. The magistrates 
fined each of the defendants 5s. with costs, which 
amounted to more than a sovereign in each case. 
Mr. Sharman’s fine was paid with notice of appeal. 
Mr. Milbourne refused to pay a farthing, and was 
sent to prison for seven days. The neighbouring 
inhabitants have put out a bill declaring that no 
obstruction or annoyance was caused by Mr. 
Milbourne’s preaching in the square in front of 
their houses. They add: “ Whatever disturbances 
have taken place have, in our opinion, been caused 
entirely by the outrageous conduct of a band of 
men who appear to have determined to stop, by 
noise and tumult, the right of an Englishman to 
address such of his fellow-citizens as choose to 
listen, on such subjects as he or they may deem of 
importance. And we hereby express our sympathy 
with Mr. Milbourne in the imprisonment to which 
the magistrates have this day condemned him, and 
our opinion that if this conviction be legal, the state 
of the law requires immediate attention and 
amendment.” 


A number of leading laymen of the Baptist body 
have resolved to undertake the formation of a 
ministerial sustentation fund. The chief ministers 
of the denomination have set their names down as 
subscribers. They say that their object is “to 
induce and assist churches of the Baptist denom- 
ination to provide an honourable maintenance for 
their ministers.” They propose the following 
rules: 


“ All churches contributing not less than £10 per 
annum (such contribution to include the subscrip- 
tions of individuals) shall be members of the society. 

“That the fund shall be administered by a 
committee consisting of not fewer than twenty, 
who shall be elected at the annual meeting. 

“The committee shall be empowered to decline 
or to return the contribution of any church; but 
shall, in every such case, submit its decision for 
confirmation or reversal to the annual meeting. 

“The income of the society, after deducting 
working expenses, shall be distributed in equal 
sums amongst the ministers of contributing churches, 
whose stipends shall not be less than £75 or more 
than £150 a year. 

“A meeting of the ministers and deacons of 
contributing churches shall be held annually (pre- 
ferably, when convenient, during the autumnal 
session of the Baptist Union), for the purpose of 
receiving report and accounts, and electing the 
committee.” 

During the approaching session of the Baptist 
_ Union, which will be held at Leicester, those who 

are favourable to the plan will meet and complete 
the organisation. We imagine, however, that the 
plat of giving all subscribing congregations a right 
of ¢qual sharing in the fund will break down in 
practi®®, 

é 


Sir Francis Goldsmid sends to the Times a letter 
which he has received from Moldavia relative to 
the persecution of the Jews in that principality. 
The Minister of the Home Department has ordered 
the Jews to be ejected from the villages, and 
families accustomed to every domestic comfort 
have in consequence been driven from their homes, 
and obliged to wander about houseless, not having 
been allowed time even to collect the remnants of 
their portable property. Women in the agonies of 
childbirth were dragged away from their couches, 
and to add to the offensiveness of the persecution 
most of these ejectments took place on the festival] 
of Pentecost and subsequent Sabbaths. The Rou- 
Manians even watched their opportunities on 
Fridays to throw the unbaked Sabbath loaves out 
of the ovens and cast them on the dunghills. 


The Austrian Government is by no means 
inclined to pass lightly over the Cracow scandal, 
and if it was the excited state of public feeling 
would not permit it. The lady superior of the con- 
vent will be prosecuted and the nuns will be compel- 
led to give testimony at the trial. The governor of 
Cracow has been required to report if there are any 
reasons why the annual subyention of 1,800 florins 
hitherto paid to the Carmelite community in that 
city should be continued, and whether, indeed, the 
nunnery itself should be allowed to remain, more- 
over the Ministers of Public Worship and Justice 
have issued a decree limiting the power of the 
bishops to imprison priests and members of religious 
orders to cases where the persons so condemned 
voluntarily submit, and it is not improbable that 
an official inspection of all convents will be ordered ; 
meanwhile the feeling of the Papal Court towards 
Austria is indicated by the announcement that the 
Bishop of Linz, who was recently imprisoned for 
disobedience to the Austrian laws, is to be made a 
cardinal. 


A remarkable letter on the state of religion in 
Germany appears in the Times of Saturday from 
its Berlin correspondent. On Sunday week, in the 
Cathedral at Berlin, during the recital of the Creed, 
a young man, rising from a front seat, called the 
clergyman a liar, and discharged a pistol at his 
breast. The clergyman was not hurt, but a cho- 
rister boy was slightly wounded. The next moment 
the assassin was in the hands of the sexton, and 
quietly suffered himself to be led away to the 
vestry. He is not apparently a lunatic, but seems 
to have acted under a fanatical idea that the clergy 
are deceivers, and that it was his duty to do some 
striking deed to draw public attention to the fact. 
His statement at the police-office is set out in full. 
He said : 


“My name is Biland. Iam 19 years of age,a 
Protestant, and the son of a blacksmith in the 
village of Lank, county of Lower Barnim, a few 
miles from Berlin. My parents sent me to a gram- 
mar school, wishing me to become a candidate for 
the ministry in the Established Church. But my 
eyes were soon opened to the falsehood of the 
creed I was expected some day to teach, and my 
dislike was increased to disgust when I perceived 
that many of those professing to believe it were 
liars at heart. I refused to pursue a career which 
had become so hateful to me, and resisted all 
attempts of my parents to force me to persevere. 
Eventually I saw myself left by them to my own 
devices, and began to study art—the dramatic art, 
I mean. I wished to become an actor, and to 
preach to the public in my own way; but the 
religious mendacity rampant around me gave me 
no rest. Some I saw uttering deliberate untruths, 
while others, knowing them to be such, listened 
with contemptuous indifference. Gradually I 
taught myself that some striking deed was indis- 
pensable to rouse the public mind from its apathy, 
and chase away the mists of superstition. I there- 
fore determined to seize the first favourable oppor- 
tunity that offered for shooting a clergyman while 
in the act of ,uttering his accursed perjuries. I 
have done it. I have myself cast the ball and 
done my best to render the shot fatal. I am sound 
in body and mind, and scorn the suggestion that I 
have acted under the disturbing influence of tem- 
porary insanity. I perfectly knew what I was 
about, and am convinced there are many able to 
comprehend the disinterestedness of my purpose, 
though they may, perhaps, not approve the method 
chosen to compass it. My design was to shoot Mr. 
Heinrici, and I was prepared to pay the penalty of 
the deed.” 


The narrator of the story is afraid the prisoner 
was right in supposing that many will appreciate 
his motive, though they will abhor the deed. The 
fact is, he says, and he amplifies the statement in 
two columns of letterpress, that with very few 
exceptions the German ‘people have ceased to 


believe in Christianity. They do not hate it, but 
regard it as a mere Asiatic religion which is dying 
out of itself. The Government, indeed, compels 
every child to learn the catechism, but so con- 
vinced are the people that it will be no sooner 
learned than disbelieved, that they do not even 
take the trouble to remonstrate against the imposi- 
tion. It is taken for granted that the boy of 15 
has learned to reject what he was taught as a 
child of 10. Myr, Ernest de Bunsen, however, 
denies the truth of this account in a subse- 
quent letter. He admits that the Germans 
have to a great extent rejected Christianity as 
taught by Rome and as taught by Luther. What 
the sort of Christianity is which they have ein- 
braced instead the writer does not tell us. Mr. de 
Bunsen assumes that the Zimes correspondent is an. 
Englishman, who has not been long enough in: 
Germany to know what he is writing about. The: 
Times, however, in a note, states that the corre- 
spondent is a German and a Prussian, who has 
lived much longer in Germany than Mr. de Bunsen. 


The great convent case, Saurin v. Starr, is, it 
seems, to be heard again. On Wednesday applica- 
tion was made to the chief clerk of Vice-Chancellor 
Malins for the production of documents preparatory 
to the hearing of the cause. 

No progress has been yet. made, according to the 
correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, towards the 
formation of a representativeChurch body in Ireland, 
nor is there an agreement on the principles upon 
which it should be constituted. The columns of the 
Protestant press continue to be filled with suggestions 
on the subject, many of them sufficiently absurd. 
It appears to be taken for granted that the bishops. 
will hold their own purely clerical synods, leaving: 
the laity to seek for themselves a mode of repre- 
sentation. The rumour is still current that the 
Dukes of Leinster and Abercorn are to call a lay 
meeting on the subject, but nothing has yet been 
determined upon. There is a very general feeling 
among the country clergy in favour of “ commuta- 
tion,” and it is believed by many Churchmen that 
on the Church bodies coming into existence a con- 
siderable reduction in the actual number of clergy 
in charge of parishes will be the first result of the 
change, and that this will enable a concentration of 
parishes on a large scale to be effected in the less 
populous districts. 

Dr. Cumming has already made it known that he 
means to attend the Pope’s Council, at least if he can: 
get a safe-conduct, for it seems from a letter he has: 
addressed to the Times, that his presence at Rome de- 
pends in some measure upon his being assured that 
he will not be dealt with as John Huss was. How 
the doctor wrote to Archbishop Manning, and how 
the Archbishop sent him a courteous reply and a 
copy of one of his books, has been some time a matter 
of history, but it was not known until now that 
Dr. Cumming had addressed the Pope himself “ in 
the accustomed ecclesiastical Latin and form” (the 
letter is set out in the Zimes). The Holy Father 
has not yet replied, but in case his reply is of a 
favourable character, Dr. Cumming does not doubt 
that he will get it in time to be at Rome for the 
opening of the Council. “I am persuaded,” he 
adds, “that if you send, as you no doubt will, a re- 
porter to the successive meetings of the Council, he 
will not be able to report any language used by me 
or the others inconsistent with the courtesy we owe 
or the respect we feel to the Sovereign Pontiff and: 
the assembled prelates.” 5 fi 


Two special cases of discipline have occupied 
the attention of the Wesleyan Conference. The 
first was that of Mr. Arthur Ransom, a young 
preacher, who, in answer to the yearly question, 
“Do you continue to hold our doctrines ?” has had 
to explain that he slightly differs from them on 
the Sabbath question, holding the obligation of 
Sunday as a Christian observance, but regarding 
the Subbath as a Jewish institution abolished by 
the Gospel. Mr. Ransom has had in consequence — 
to withdraw. The other case was that of the oi 
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maintained his present opinions. At the close of a 
lengthened discussion, in the course of which Mr, 
Hughes defended his position, maintaining that the 
view he took was a debatable one, the report was 
almost unanimously adopted. 


The name of the Dean of Canterbury appears in 
the list of vice-presidents of the newly-organised 
Protestant Dissenters’ grammar school at Mill Hill. 
The prospectus states that the school is to be con- 
ducted henceforth on “broad and liberal prin- 
ciples.” 


The Dean of Windsor has done away with a 
great scandal. He has issued notices that St. 
George’s Chapel will in future be open to visitors 
every week-day from twelve till four, and that the 
officials are forbidden to receive any gratuity. 


The story of the imprisoned nun of Cracow has 
led to a very important anti-clerical agitation, both 
in Austria and Hungary. In the latter country 
especially it has given additional strength to the 
opposition which has for some time been growing 
up there against the pretensions of the Boman 
Catholic Church, and the Hungarian press now not 
only demands the suppression of all convents and 
monasteries but also the abolition of the celibacy 
of the clergy. On this subject the Wew Free Lloyd 
remarks that shortly before the Council of Trent 
the Hungarian clergy themselves asked for the 
removal of the restrictions as to marriage, and that 
the four Hungarian bishops who took part in that 
Council did their utmost to obtain the fulfilment of 
this wish, but failed—in consequence, as _they said, 
of the opposition of the Jesuits. The Hungarian 
Parliament, too, has repeatedly urged that clerical 
celibacy should cease to be compulsory. In Italy 
the civil courts have already in upwards of 50 
cases declared that Roman Catholic priests are free 
to marry, and it is urged that a similar decision 
‘should be given by the Hungarian tribunals. Other 
religious reforms, such as the introduction of civil 
marriages, and of the election of bishops by the 
members, both clerical and lay, of dioceses, are also 
being asked for. 


The autumnal Session of the Congregational 
Union is to be held at Wolverhampton. The an- 
nual sermon to the Union will be preached in the 
Queen-street Chapel on the evening of Monday, 
October 18, by the Rev. R. A. Redford, M.A., of 
Hull. The Session will open the next morning, 
and a provisional scheme of business has already 
been drawn up. The claims of missions will be 
brought prominently before the Union ; the Conti- 
nental Evangelical Society, the Pastor’s Retiring 
Fund, and Chapel Building Societies, will also be 
kept in mind. Then come proposals for new efforts, 
such as the suggested Chapel Insurance Society, 
‘but especially the Ministerial Sustentation Fund, as 
to which the special committee appointed in May 
will be ready with a report, and will be prepared to 
‘propose immediate steps for the formation of such 
a fund. Papers will be read on “ How we may best 
avail ourselves of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for the education of our ministers,” by 
Mr. Neville Goodman; by Dr. Morton Brown on 
A possible basis of union between Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians ;” and by the Rev. E. R. 
Conder, of Leeds, on “ The Church and the Con- 
gregation.” Mr. J. A. Cooper, of Birmingham, has 
also been asked to read a paper on retaining the 
elder scholars in our Sunday-schools, and the Rev. 
R. Balgarnie another on “The promotion of spi- 
ritual life in our churches in the new conditions of 
society.” It is proposed to hold a public meeting 
in Queen-street Chapel on the Tuesday evening, 
and a meeting for working men next evening in the 
Agricultural Hall. A conversazione in the Corn Ex- 
change will wind up the general meetings of the 
Union on Thursday evening, We are glad to hear 
that the Rector of ‘Wolverhampton, the Rev. J. H. 
Tles, has expressed his desire to reciprocate the 
hospitality which Dissenters of that town showed 
when the Church Congress recently assembled 
there. He will himself accommodate a couple of 
visitors, and recommends his friends to do likewise. 


The Irish Protestant bishops are again in delibera- 
tion in Dublin, and it is understood that an address, 
something in the shape of a pastoral to the Protest- 
ant clergy and laity, is being prepared by them. 


A correspondent of the Church News writes that 
che attended three City churches in succession last 
Sunday morning. In one of them he found an old 
‘woman and the charity children; in another, there 
was no service at all; and at the third, up to the 
time at which he left it, no clergyman had arrived. 

With regard to the Pope’s Council, the North 
German Gazette has published an article in which it 
‘says that all the Governments of Northern and 
Southern Germany are fully agreed as to their 
attitude towards the Council, Should its decisions 
dmperil peace between the temporal and spiritual 


powers, the Governments are thoroughly deter- 
mined to resist all encroachments of the Holy 
See. 


On the last night of the Session Mr. M‘Arthur 
asked what course the Government intended to 
take in relation to the Jamaica Clergy Act. Mr. 
Monsell answered that by this Act, which expires 
this year, more than £20,000, raised out of the taxes 
of the colony, was appropriated to, religious pur- 
poses : 


“ By the census of 1861 it appeared that there 
were in Jamaica 40,000 members of the Anglican 
Church, 42,000 Methodists, 51,530 Baptists, and 
30,000 belonging to other religious denominations. 
Of this sum of £20,000, all except. £370 went 
towards the maintenance of the Church of England. 
Under these circumstances it had been determined 
to introduce religious equality into that colony, and 
instructions had been issued to the Government to 
the effect that Her Majesty’s Government were of 
opinion that the moral and religious culture of the 
subject race of the island, and not the ascendancy 
of any one portion of the community, should be 
the object of the Government, and that it would 
be desirable to avoid all appearance of showing 
exclusive favour to any one denomination. No 
scheme had yet been submitted by the Governor, 
but one was expected to arrive by the next mail, 
and it would be founded on the principle just 
mentioned.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Spectator admits that Liberals are under a 
strong temptation to agree with Mr. Hadfield’s 
proposition that the bishops “should be relieved 
from the duty of attendance in the House of Lords.” 
There is, however, something to be said on the 
other side. We may remove the bishops, indeed, 
but whither? To some place in which, whether or 
no it be formally recognised by the Constitution, 
they will probably wield more power than they now 
possess, while they will certainly have less insight 
into the wants of the time, and find every tendency 
to narrowness, bigotry, and sacerdotalism multi- 
plied tenfold. We donot want men so powerful as 
our bishops must be, to be modelled either after 
the type with which the Evangelical, or after 
that with which the High-Anglican theory would 
accord. We do not want them to be mere preach- 
ers or theologians or ecclesiastical men of business, 
in whom all the faults and littlenesses of the 
average clergyman would be intensified by the 
influences of power and dignified position; we do 
not want them to be great spiritual magnates, 
enemies or allies, as the case might be, but always 
rivals of the representatives of temporal power. 
We prize the secularising agencies which for 
bid them to be either the one or the other. As 
it is a salutary thing for the bishop’s wife and 
daughters to descend for a while from the solitary 
eminence of the cathedral town to the level of the 
London season, to see about them many equals 
and not a few superiors, to find their mitre insig- 
nificant among the multitude of coronetted panels, 
so in a higher degree and in a higher sense it is 
salutary for his lordship to meet his peers in 
Parliament. It is not only that he finds his own 
level, and learns to measure himself with some of 
the ablest men of the day, though these are the 
most salutary of lessons for one who has to rule; 
he learns to accept facts, and to recognise neces- 
sities; he sees and can scarcely fail to acquire some 
measure of the virtues which we may call specially 
lay virtues—moderation and justice. He is abso- 
lutely forced into something at least of a statesman- 
like breadth of view where the interests of his own 
order and of the commonwealth impinge upon each 
other; he does not, we may hope, wholly unlearn 
his lesson when he returns to his own peculiar 
province of duty. With all this, however, the 
Spectator is constrained to allow that if the bishops 
show themselves unable to see beyond the interests 
of their order and of their communion, the voice, 
not of a sect, but of the people, will before long 
“relieve them from the duty of attendance in 
Parliament.” 


The passage of the Bishops’ Resignation Bill 
through committee occasioned so much laughter, 
says the English Independent, that one might sup- 
pose a farce was being acted rather than any piece 
of a tragical or serious nature. In the words of 
the Premier, the measure is designed to bring to an 
end the system of “stop-gap,” “make-shift,” and 
“stray bishops from the colonies,’ employed by 
the families of superannuated bishops. ‘The first 
laugh was raised by Mr. Dickinson, who declared 
against coadjutors, and said “what they wanted 
was the real article.” Mr. Hadfield unintentionally 
raised a second laugh by very seriously declaring 
that all recent experience went to show that 
“there would be no rest for the Prime Minister till 
he had removed the whole bench from the House 


of Lords.” With equal seriousness Mr. Gladstone, 
as a sincere Churchman, reminded some irreverent 
members that the Church of England is episcopal, 
and that, whether rightly or wrongly, it was gene- 
rally assumed that, in such a Church, bishops 
were of some use; but even he was met with 
a laugh. He avenged himself, however, with 
never-failing adroitness; for to those who hinted 
at the successors of the Apostles being put 
upon the same commons as the Apostles them- 
selves, he replied with Burke that while it might 
be the duty of bishops to live in the. spirit 
of evangelical poverty, it was, although the laity 
might not be aware of it, their duty also. The 
question that Mr. Hadfield had imported wholesale 
came up in detail under a proposal by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson to omit from the “ privileges” of a bishop 
who should retire from mental infirmity that of 
continuing to sit in the House of Lords. ‘fhis gave 
rise to a very delicate question—How far a mad- 
man or an imbecile might fulfil Parliamentary 
duties. The Prime Minister admitted the anoma- 
lousness of a man not in his right mind retaining a 
seat in a deliberative assembly ; but he finished his 
sentence in terms which may give more offence 
than his aeronautical metaphor. “It would be an 
extraordinary course,” he suggested, “to shut 
bishops out for mental infirmity, while lay peers 
under similar circumstances were allowed to 
remain.” ‘Thus Sir Wilfrid was laughed out of his 
amendment, and a mad bishop will count for as 
much as all the wisdom under a law lord’s wig. 


In preaching the other day at Great Yarmouth, 
the Dean of Ely said it would be absurd to deny 
that recent legislation must have an influence upon 
the Church of England in her relations to the 
State. He considered, however, that the Estab- 
lishment was in greater danger from “horrible 
internal divisions” than from outward attacks. 


As straws which show which way the current 
moves in a question which will be one of the next, 
the remarks of the secular press on the attitude of 
the bishops in the House of Lords through the 
late debate are by no means devoid of significance. 
For instance, take the following from the Paid 
Mall Gazette: 

“A word may be said here on the part taken by 
the bishops in regard to the bill. To our 
minds, the most marked thing about the debates 
in the Lords was the profound disbelief in the 
vitality of Anglicanism in Ireland which seemed to 
animate the episcopal bench. The bishops took 
their stand on money because they scarcely at- 
tempted to disguise even from their adversaries 
that money was absolutely essential to the well- 
being of the Church whose interests they had to 
defend. From the inferior clergy in Ireland a very 
different note has been heard. Their indignation 
at imagined injustice has not led them to despair 
of their ecclesiastical future, and if the conduct of 
the battle had been committed to the Protestants 
of Ireland it would never have been reduced to a 
mere struggle for pounds, shillings, and pence. The 
difference is striking and, we suspect, significant. 
In some form or other the Irish Church will no 
doubt survive its disestablishment, But the poorer 
the Church is in realised wealth, the more popular 
it is likely to become in organisation, and the 
changes it is hereafter destined to undergo will 
possibly affect nothing so much as the position and 
power of the bishops. Perhaps they felt as by 
instinct that in fighting for endowments they were 
really fighting for life.” 

Dr. Cumming’s letter to the Pope furnishes a topic 
to most of the papers. The Times regards the letter 
which it published on Tuesday from Dr. Cumming 
to the Pope as the first part of a remarkable corre- 
spondence, and thinks that readers may possibly 
look with some interest for its conclusion. That 
the doctor’s-letter has not been answered the Times 
appears to think is due to the fact that the Pope 
and his advisers are in a little dilemma. It is 
hardly to be supposed they desire the attendance 
of Dr. Cumming, but then why did they send him 
the invitation? Dr. Cumming stands on strong 
ground. He was invited to attend the Council, 
and, unless the invitation was a mockery, he must 
have been invited on terms extending at least to 
freedom of conference. Dr. Cumming is a fair, 
indeed an eligible representative of a numerous 
body of Christians, and he states with great fair- 
ness the case between his friends and the Roman 
Council. “We separated from Rome in the six- 
teenth century. Kome may fairly invite us once 
more to return, or give our reasons for standing 
aloof.” The Star says that if Scotchmen suffer a 
good deal in trying to understand the jokes of 
other men, they have their revenge; it is exceed- 
ingly hard to discover the points of theirs. Dr. 
Cumming’s idea of dealing with the Pope was to 
send him a Latin letter. He wrote to the Pope as 
Holy Father, though, of course, he holds it impious 
in Roman Catholics so to address him. He de- 
clared he was grateful for the invitation to the 
Protestant, though his apparent intention was to 
bring it into ridicule. He professed an earnest 
desire to be present at the Council; and after 
putting to the Pope the question which he had 
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put to Dr. Manning, he subscribed himself “ his 
Holiness’s servant.” It appears that the Pope 
has not replied to this eccentric missive. He 
is a shrewd old gentleman, and probably 
knows an impertinence when he sees one. The 
Standard comes the nearest of all to the mark, 
to our thinking, in saying that Dr. Cumming 
probably is not in earnest, any more than he is 
when he asks for an assurance that, if he goes to 
the Council, he shall not be burnt as a heretic. 
“Tn fact his proceedings seem to us to partake 
rather of the nature of a practical joke, and he 
writes of Christian charity and Christian unity as 
though he had his tongue in his cheek the whole 
time.” 


COUNTY WORK AMONG THE INDE- 
PENDENTS. 
A writer in the English Independent gives an 
interesting account of the way in which Independ- 
ency has been fostered in Nottinghamshire by a 
union of its various isolated projects into one 
scheme : 

“Tndependency in Nottinghamshire has not had 
a very illustrious history. It is true that its oldest 
church at, Castlegate, which i:, like Jerusalem, ‘the 
mother of us all,’ was founded as far back as 1655, 
and that the churches at Moor-green and Sutton- 
in-Ashfield belong to the same period. But during 
the whole of the eighteenth century the only 
chapels built and that still survive were at Key- 
worth and Mansfield—two in 100 years, making 
a total of five in all in two centuries! 

“During the first seven-and-twenty years of the 
present century nine chapels were erected —Ret- 
ford, Ranskill, Grantham, Newark, James-street 
and Friar-lane in Nottingham, Selston, Hyson- 
green, and Worksop; and then followed a long 
period of inactivity. Forty years rolied over our 
heads; the population of the county town rose 
from some 60,000 to 120,000, and its area doubled, 
largely receding from the three Independent 
chapels which had, by a strange mischance, all 
been planted within a stone’s throw of each other. 
In the town of Nottingham in those 40 years one 
new chapel was built (at Sneinton), and one old 
one was sold (in Barker-gate). In the county—as 
distinguished from the town—three new chapels 
were erected, at Laxton, Tuxford, and Sutton-on- 
Trent, and two of them were sold, and sold for how 
much less than they had cost I should be afraid to 
know. 

“The rebuilding of Castlegate Chapel, twice its 
previous size, in connection with the 1862 Bicen- 
tenary, was the beginning of better times. ‘Ihe 
great difficulty, too, the difficulty felt here, and felt 
everywhere in undertaking new and aggressive 
enterprises—of finding men suited to the work— 
was largely overcome by the establishment of the 
institute [the Independent equivalent of our Unit- 
arian Home Missionary Board] in the county town, 
which brought at first 20, then 30, and eventually 
50 young men among us who were ready to 
undertake various kinds of Christian labour, and 
with whom it was an express law of their life that 
they should devote a considerable share of their 
time to works of Christian usefulness. 

“No large and general movement had, however, 

been contemplated till the winter of 1867, when it 
was suggested that it would be wise to group 
together the several undertakings already projected, 
and any others that could be originated, and to 
Taise a common fund to carry them through. 
A private conference sanctioned the project and 
recommended that it be submitted to a conference 
of representatives from all the churches in the 
county. 

“the public assembly, presided over by Mr. 
Samuel Morley, cordially approved the undertaking, 
and decided that a sum of not less than £10,000 
should be raised in five years, to be devoted, not to 
ordinary purposes of church revenue, but to the 
erection or enlargement of chapels, mission-rooms, 
and schools, to the liquidation of debts, and to 
other special denominational objects in the county. 
It was also provided that any one contributing to 
the fund should reserve the power to appropriate 
the amount to such object or objects as he preferred. 

“From that time to this a great change has taken 
place in the position and prospects of Independency 
in Nottinghamshire. I do not say that the county 
scheme has been the parent of all the new enter- 
prises that have been undertaken or are now in 
contemplation. Some, as I have mentioned, were 
projected before it was started, and others would 
have been originated sooner or later apart from it. 
But, on the other hand, some it has directly 
originated, others it has largely aided, all it has 
animated with a loftier spirit, with a deeper inspi- 
ration, with a larger charity. 

“The enterprises that are now in hand, or just 
out of hand, or about to be undertaken by the 
friends of Independency in Nottinghamshire, furnish 
a striking contrast to the previous condition of 
things. in the first place, the new Institute has 
been completed at a cost of more than £6,000, some 
£2,500 of which has been contributed by Not- 
tinghamshire people. New chapels have been 
erected at Addison-street, Nottingham, and at 
Hucknall, Westwood, and Eastwood. ‘Iwo new 
chapels are in course of erection at Great Alfred- 


street, Nottingham, and at Burton Joyce. Sites 
have been obtained and chapels are about to be 
commenced at Grantham, Arnold, and Lambley ; 
and a site has been purchased at Worksop, and 
something obtained towards a new sanctuary. 
Five other chapel schemes are also in contemplation 
by Nottinghamshire friends, either in this county 
or on its immediate confines. In addition to these 
undertakings several projects for the liquidation of 
chapel debts have been arranged. Several mission- 
rooms have also been opened in various parts of 
the town and county, and the work is being suc- 
cessfully carried on.” 


RELIGION IN WALES AND DIS- 
ESTABLISHMENT, 
Tue Pall Mall Gazette discusses the question of 
Disestablishment for Wales. Mr. Watkin Williams 
has announced that on an early day next Session 
he will move a resolution to this effect. In the 
mouth of any English member this notice might be 
regarded as only an attempt to get in the thin end 
of the wedge. But Mr. Watkin Williams, though a 
“thorough liberal,” as he describes himself in 
Debrett, is something more substantial than this— 
a thorough Cambrian. We believe him to be in 
earnest, and without suspecting him of the slightest 
anxiety to maintain Church and State anywhere, 
we fancy that local patriotism lies in all honesty at 
the bottom of this particular movement. The 
Welsh have always been a strangely unconformable 
people in the matter of religious government. Our 
Plantagenet and Tudor sovereigns made root and 
branch work of the destruction of their political 
independence ; but, in religious matters, they never 
were completely subjugated either to Rome or to 
Canterbury. The clergy of mediseval Wales main- 
tained, as long as they possibly could, the doctrine 
that the bishops of Saint David’s owed no allegiance 
to any English archiepiscopal see; that they had 
consecrated suffragans, and exercised all other 
branches of metropolitical authority, until thereign of 
Henry I., who forced the Welsh Churches into sub- 
mission to the see of Canterbury. Being challenged 
to produce the “ Pallium,” the well-known symbol 
of independence, except of Rome, they replied with 
ready wit that the cathedral of Saint David had 
possessed one, but that a treacherous clerk carried 
it off to Brittany. Strange practices, allied to 
heathenry, seem to have survived in the remoter 
mountain regions long after the rest of our island 
had become decently Christian. In the reign of 
Henry the Eighth a “ great lubberly image,” as old 
Fuller styles it, known by the name of Darvell 
Gatheron, was brought from the diocese of St. 
Asaph and burnt in Smithfield; the country people 
(it was reported) used to sacrifice oxen and sheep 
toit. Bishop Ferrars, of St. David’s, who suffered 
under Queen Mary, whether he was of Welsh ex- 
traction or not, certainly did the country justice in 
the obstinate and crotchety heroism which he dis- 
played. He would agree with nobody. He 
renounced the Pope, and yet was charged with 
denying the Royal supremacy. He got into trouble, 
under King Edward, for moving back to the chan- 
cel a communion-table which the ordinary had 
placed in the middle of the church, and was 
burnt in the next reign for denying the Real 
Presence. Dissent, however, and Methodism in 
particular, effected the conquest of the Principality 
early inthe last century. Howell Harris, of Trevecca, 
created the sect of Welsh Calvinist Methodists about 
1730; and a persuasion so very dear to the national 
exclusiveness of the people, inasmuch as it repudi- 
ates all connection at once with Englishmen and 
with Wesleyans and other Arminians, made 
its way with great rapidity. It is at pres- 
ent much the most numerous religious body in 
Wales, while it exists nowhere else. In a sta- 
tistical point of view, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Watkin Williams’s motion rests on good grounds. 
The Church of England in Wales has been, numeri- 
cally, a failure. According to Mr. Mann’s tables 
(against which, in this case at least, we see no 
reasonable objection) less than 100,000 attendances 
at church took place on March 30, 1851, in South 
Wales, and 400,000 at meeting. In North Wales 
the numbers were 60,000 and 300,000 respectively. 
This, in our days, when the current of public 
opinion runs so strongly against forcing people to 
| do anything or to pay for anything which they dis- 
like, will no doubt appear to many politicians of 
|ether over-logical or very yielding dispositions 
argument enough in favour of the Cambrian volun- 
tary champion. And if used as only part of the 
general argument against maintaining the Church 


for the whole country, it is entitled to all attention, 
and must be met, when the time comes, by such 
answers as the case demands. But if we regard 
the application to Parliament as bond fide, as amove- 
ment on behalf of Wales and of Wales alone, then 
it is desirable that no time should be lost in express- 
ing the strongest condemnation of it. It should 
be regarded as utterly inadmissible, not on Church 
grounds, but on national. If Wales is entitled to 
disestablishment, so on the same ground is Corn- 
wall. We cannot allow our unity, such as itis, to be 
frittered away by subdividing ourselves back into 
nationalities. We cannot afford to be driven by 
logic into reconstituting the Heptarchy. 


Che Unitarian Berald, 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 20, 1869, 


THE WESLEYANS AND THEIR 
RECENT CONFERENCES, 

Tuts is the age of Conferences, and the 
Wesleyan may claim to be their prototype 
and exemplar. With the Congregation- 
alists and the Baptists, an annual assem- 
bly to deliberate on denominational affairs 
is a well-established institution. The 
Church of England, in accordance with 
many other precedents, is following in 
the wake of her dissenting rivals; and 
her Congress will precede this year, by 
only a short space, the (£cumenical 
Council of the Roman Catholic Church. 

Any one will find it an instructive task 
to read the reports of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference just closed. Its proceedings are 
watched with intense interest by many 
hundreds of thousands of persons, scat- 
tered through most civilised and not a 
few uncivilised countries, in the different 
quarters of the world. Its rulers are 
men of marked ability and unflagging 
energy, trained to the exercise of power 
and resolute to retain it; astute and 
vigorous in administration, and unfalter- 
ing in the maintenance of discipline. 
Perhaps hardly in the Roman Church 
itself can more notable types be found of 
the capable, sagacious, and indomitable 
priest. The Legal Hundred—sitting with 
closed doors, all laymen and lay influences 
rigidly excladed—is a conclave possessed 
of marvellous powers, and exercises an 
influence like that of a secret consistory.. 
Hitherto it has maintained its mysterious 
seclusion unchallenged as well as un- 
invaded. Whether it may do so much 
longer, is a question that will force itself 
on every thoughtful observer of its pro- 
ceedings with increasing doubt. Some 
attempts have been made to meet the 
popular demand for a share in deliberations 
affecting the interests of the body, by the 
holding of what is called an “ Open 
Conterence;” and from the striking 
ability displayed by some of the speakers, 
it cannot be but that eventually they 
must succeed in wresting from the minis- 
terial forces some portion of their power, 
and in lowering, if not breaking down, 
the wall of partition between preacher 
and hearer. Some significant hints in 
this direction were given by the free can- 
vassing of connexional subjects at the 
preliminary committees, composed partly 
of ministers and partly of laymen, which 
occupy the three days prior to the opening 
of the technical conference. At one of 


these committees, indeed, the laity pro- : 


ceeded to formally acknowledge, by a vote 
of thanks, the services of the President. 
One of the warier ministers perceived, 
with the eagle eye of threatened pre- 
scription, that if thanking were to be done 
by the laity, it might be open to them to 
censure, and a voice in the appointing of 


the chief officer of the Conference might 
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next be claimed by them too, and thus| difficult to find such places, but perfectly 


an important professional prerogative be 
imperilled. An objection was raised 
to the whole proceeding; but the lay- 
men who proposed it were very influential 
men and carried their point. The 
day of monopoly is even here waning to 
its close. 

In several respects it is remarkable 
how strongly, and with what augmenting 
force, the Wesleyans are participating in 
discouragements experienced by other 
religious bodies, and which are by some of 
our friends regarded as exceptionally severe 
in the Unitarian Church. Like ourselves, 
they are experiencing an insufficiency of 
candidates for the ministry :—as indeed 
are also the Church of England, the Con- 

_gregationalists, and the Baptists. Like 
ourselves, they are unable to boast of rapidly 
increasing numbers; are lamenting the 
inadequateremuneration of their preachers; 
are anxious about the retention of their 
young people in the fold of membership ; 
are discussing the question of allotted 
seats, and the unsatisfactoriness of present 
modes of church finance. Nor is the 
cloven foot of heresy unobtruded even 
into the sacred precincts of the class 
leader. The Rev. Toomas Hvuaues has 
been subjected to inquiry and discipline 
for the publication of an obnoxious book, 
and soundly rated for his presumption in 
raising the mists of doubt over the func- 
tions of “experience meetings,” which have 
hitherto glowed in the light of undoubted 
authority ; and the Rev. ArrHurR Ransom 
has kad to resign for holding that the 
Jewish Sabbath was abolished by the 
Gospel, and that Sunday, to which he 
clings, is a different institution. 

But we have observed with special and 
unqualified pleasure, the vigorous manner 
in which several of the most prominent 
and able speakers at the Conference ad- 
dressed themselves to the question of 
working-class absenteeism trom social 
worship. Why don’t the people attend 
the public ministrations of religion? Where 
are our poor on the Sunday? How is it 
that they come not to our churches and 
chapels, to blend their voices and prayers 
with those of their more flourishing neigh- 
bours and fellow-citizens? Mr. H. H. 
Fowrer, of Wolverhampton, a man of 
great zeal, ability, and influence, declared 
“that at the present moment they were not 
touching the masses of the people,” “their 
system was conservative, and they must 
try some paths which they had not 
already trodden.” He was supported by 
the Rey. Bowman Srepnenson, B.A., of 
London, who urged “ that the experiment 
should be tried of a free and unappro- 
priated chapel, in order that the poorest 
people might feel perfectly free to enter 
it,” and “ working people did not want to 
be pauperised, and were willing to a large 
extent to support their own religious in- 
stitutions. A weekly offering, he believed, 
would meet the expenses of such a place, 
if it were well worked.” The Rev. W. 
Antuur, M.A., an ex-president, “also 
insisted that this plan of weekly free 
offerings was the Scriptural plan, and 
that, indeed, worship was not com- 
plete without the offering.” The 
Rey. Dr. Osporne “had long thought 
that this matter deserved serious con- 
sideration, but he had not yet found 
a place in which the plan _ had 
been fairly and_ successfully tried.” 
Perhaps the able speaker hadn’t looked 
yery far afield. A few inquiries more 
might satisfy him that it is by no means 


practicable to show, that a fair and 
thorough trial—a really well-worked 
experiment—has invariably been fol- 
lowed by a satisfactory result. 


ROUGH NOTES OF A HOLIDAY VISIT TO 
SOME ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, &c, 


No. IV.—CanTERBURY AND SALISBURY. 


On reaching Canrureury, I first inquired my way 
to St. Martin’s, which is certainly the oldest church 
in England. Its walls, at any rate, were built long 
ere Norman or even Saxon invader set foot on our 
soil, by Roman converts, of whom there were many 
in the Imperial armies, before the arrival here of 
St. Augustine in the sixth century. I was shown 
genuine Roman pavement in perfect preservation ; 
the tomb of Queen Bertha, wife of the Saxon King 
Ethelbert, and other relics of the earliest days of 
English Christianity. The city has a very old- 
world, “Sleepy Hollow” appearance. The building 
still stands, though of course somewhat altered, in 
which the pilgrims to the shrine of a’Beckett used 
to find their chief hotel accommodation. It is now 
occupied—“ tell it not in Gath! ”—asa “ baby-linen 
repository.” In many cases the upper tiers of the 
houses nearly meet over-head; and one could 
hardly have been surprised to see Chaucer’s Can- 
terbury Pilgrims turning the corner of some quaint 
street:—the Knight, and his son a young Squire; 
the buxom Wife of Bath and the mincing Prioress ; 
Franklin, Miller, Sompnour, and the rest. At half- 
past two the bells of the CaTHEDRAL began their sum- 
mons to Sunday evening worship. As I approached 
the door, my eye was caught by the word Virger,— 
thus eccentrically spelt as a specimen of “the Dean’s 
English.” I was now in the nave, lost in admira- 
tion! The marvellous purity of the stone; the 
loftiness of the arches, and their exceeding elegance 
of proportion; the magnificent roof, stretching far 
away ; the lustrous beauty of the choir beyond, on 
some parts of which, a peculiar, almost supernatural 
shade of colour, reflected from one of the windows, 
was sleeping—were almost overpowering. Invol- 
untarily I exclaimed: Surely this is the lovely and 
majestic Queen of all Cathedrals! I was glad to 
find the “free and open” principle in full operation, 
and selected my seat with an eye to a favourable 
position. Hymn-books were scattered about; and 
it was the first time in my rambles that I found this 
expression of a desire for congregational worship. I 
knew the book,—Dr. Alford’s,—a fair compilation 
enough, but containing some lines that by no 
possibility could have passed the ordeal of Mr. 
Martineau’s critical eye. Here is a couplet, con- 
taining about as much poetry as any two lines of 
an auctioneer’s catalogue : 


“The circumstances of my crimes, 
Their number and their kind,” &c. 


To my great surprise, and equal pleasure, there was 
a mouster of some 400 people, and when our fine 
tune “ Nottingham” was played over to the hymn, 
“Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath,” I sang 
out as if at home once more. The organ was a 
puzzle. I could see it nowhere, nor determine 
whence it sounded. I afterwards learnt that it 
was up in the clearstory, near the roof; the 
player nevertheless, being seated among the cho- 
risters. There was nothing remarkable in the 
anthem ; the sermon was of the regulation quarter- 
hour, with the customary maximum of words and 
minimum of ideas. At the conclusion of the 
service I had an hour or so of intense interest ;—a 
nearer inspection of the surpassingly-lovely choir, 
of the elegant and spacious nave, and the “long- 
drawn aisles.” We were taken to the spot where 
Thomas d’8eckett was murdered,—the cloister 
through which he fled to the protection of an altar 
that had no deterring power for his relentless 
pursuers; and the side where the knights them- 
selves ran in pursuit of their victim. There remains 
only a small piece of the stone on which the 
ambitious but unfortunate priest breathed his last ; 
the blood-stained portions were carried off to 
Peterborough and other Cathedrals, to be incor- 
porated with their altars, and lend to them an 
additional element of awe and veneration. We were 
shown also the tombs of the black Prince, of Henry 
1V., of the last of the Roman Catholic bishops 
before the Reformation; monuments of distin- 
guished men of later times; and the spacious 
cloisters. The Cathedral precincts contain anumber 
of most interesting architectural remains. Alto- 


gether, it is a magnificent and marvellous structure, 
well worthy of a “pilgrimage” from “the utter- 
most parts of the earth,” 

SALISBURY CATHEDRAL owes its special interest 
to the fact, that it is harmonious throughout as to 
its architecture, being a complete specimen of 
Early English (1220-1258). The vaulting of the 
nave is particularly elegant; the choir plain 
enough, and quite devoid of interest ; the chapter- 
house exceedingly beautiful, and it has just been 
re-decorated in admirable taste and at great ex- 
pense. The Lady Chapel is under repair, and 
couldn’t therefore be seen. The verger’s story is, 
that there are in this cathedral as many columns 
(all of Purbeck marble) as there are hours in the 
year; as many windows as days; and as many 
gates as moons. Of the modern tombs, one is 
erected to commemorate the public spirit and 
generosity of a citizen, who was described to us 
by the verger as “the gentleman that rose the 
Salisbury volunteers.” Some fine monuments and 
tombs of ancient date were explained; “but,” I 
said, “you are forgetting that,” pointing to a huge 
structure, railed in to a height of eight or nine feet, 
and completely enclosed. “Oh, that is Lord Rad- 
nor’s pew!” So there the family sit in aristocratic 
isolation! I concluded that I had certainly now 
seen the sublimest of all possible illustrations—the 
very apotheosis —of the pew system. As there were 
no pews at all till the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, and this formidable enclosure looks antique 
enough, it must surely have been about the first 
great efflorescence of the new order of exclusiveness, 
where rich and poor meet together before the 
Lord, who is the Maker of them all! There is 
comparatively but little stained glass in this cathe- 
dral. In one of the side chapels was shown, in 
excellent preservation, a piscina (basin or water- 
drain); an aumbry (cupboard for storing the 
priests’ vestments) ; and a lavatory in which were 
cleansed the sacred vessels, and the hands of the 
ministrants. The cloisters are spacious, and in 
good preservation. Whilst looking at them, a gen- 
tleman who was accompanied by his wife and 
three children, said to me, “ Excuse me, sir, lam 
an American; have you anything else in this coun- 
try to equal Salisbury Cathedral?” Whereupon I 
devoted myself to the sketching out for him of a 
little tour, say to York, Lincoln, Ely, and Canter- 
bury ; and mildly insinuated that by the time he 
had seen them, he would know where to rank 
Salisbury, beautiful as it is. The spire is an 
elegant and graceful piece of work—the highest 
in England—the vane being 410 feet above the 
ground. It is said that on its completion there 
was a second and special consecration of the 
cathedral. 1 attended the evening service, which 
was but indifferently performed, and as respects 
the congregation! it was almost literally a case of 
two or three being gathered together. ‘he organ 
is the poorest I have heard at any of the Cathedrals, 
and the singing the worst. it was pleasant to 
emerge from the bare semblance of worship within, 
to the sweet summer air and verdant carpet of the 
“Close,” where are a number of those cosy-looking, 
old-world houses, buried in flowers, which | had so 
often admired before. Ishouldn’t omit to mention 
also, a goodly row of coach-houses and stabling, 
belonging to the dignitaries of the Cathedral, built, 
1 suppose, in the style of those possessed, in their 
day, by Peter, Paul, and John!—My Cathedral 
inspections were now for the present at an end, and 
1 betook myself to the hospitable home (one of the 
most elegant of country mansions) of a friend in 
Somersetshire. ‘I here, revelling in all the soothing 
influences of lawn and garden and field, and looking 
with the wondering gaze of a thorough townsman 
at the arrangements and processes of a model farm, 
1 enjoyed a couple of days of not unacceptable 
repose after my pleasant labours. 1 went, of 
course, to look at the Unitarian Chapel in the 
small town hard by. It is, as usual, a small, plain, 
and very uncathedral-like structure, and bears the 
simple inscription-—1733-1811.— Dissent of any 
kind, but especially of the Unitarian type, has hard 
lines in these purely agricultural districts, where 
the Church dominates over every other interest, and 
the parson holds the key to social intercourse and 
local honours. Here the inherent. injustice of an 
established form of religion becomes unmistakably 
»pparent. A Dissenter may live for half a century 
on a large and valuable estate, employ a consider- 
able number of people on his farms, and have 
numerous tenants on his different properties. He 
may be a man of ability, energy, and judgment, and 
these qualities will secure for him abundance of 
hard, and not always agreeable work, on Road 
Trusts, Koards of ( uardians, and the like. but, 
almost invariably, he finds that social rewards and 
official distinctions, such as there may be (and 
which none may better afford than he to dispense 
with), are almost exclusively reserved for the 
supporters of Church and State at We 
who live in large cities can with difficulty realise 
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the almost Spartan virtue and unfaltering devotion 
to principle, by which alone, in retired and agricul - 
tural districts, a man can keep his conscience 
clear, and follow with undeviating steps its dictates 
and conclusions. The DIsEsTABLISHMENT of the 
CuurRcH OF ENGLAND, which cannot now be long 
postponed, will rectify this and many another 
injustice, none the less grievous because often 
borne in dignified silence, and with that just pride 
of self-respect which scorns to make a personal 
complaint. H. RB. 

P.8.—I had intended to throw together a few 
observations on the present position of English 
Cathedrals as religious agencies, and the urgent 
need in which they stand of radical reforms, to 
bring them into harmony with modern wants and 
usages. But I find substantially what I wanted to 
say so admirably expressed in the current number 
of “Fraser,” by the well-known A, K, H. B., that I 
gladly append the following corroborative ex- 
tracts : 

“ Well, magnificent as are these churches, and 
grand as is their service, they are a dead failure so 
far as concerns their influence over the great 
majority of the people who live round their walls. 
The stranger delights in them and in their worship ; 
they practically fail to exercise any moral weight 
upon any but a very little handful of the population 
of the Cathedral city itself. The week-day 
service of most Cathedrals is a melancholy sight; 
specially the morning service. There is not any- 
thing that can be called a congregation, and whilst 
human nature is human nature, those who conduct 
these services must needs come to conduct them in 
a perfunctory and listless way. . . Ina town of 
7,000 inhabitants, I have seen three individuals 
besides the officiating clergymen and choristers; 
in a town of 20,000, ten; and in a town of 60,000, 
eighteen. The poor, as a general rule, never attend 
the worship of the Cathedral at all, . and the 
musical service, as a rule, has no attraction for 
uneducated people. The preaching of the average 
canon will never come home to anybody. . 
Even the educated classes are not attracted by the 
week-day services. The fact is, that since the 
Reformation daily service is a failure, unless in 
some exceptional place like All Saints’, in London. 
It is most hard to see for whose advantage the 
cathedral services are kept up. . I fear, sor- 
rowfully fear, that the usefulness of cathedrals is 
outgrown, and their day is past. . . I wish 
every inhabitant of every cathedral city loved the 
worship as George Herbert did the worship at 
Salisbury long ago. Then, a cathedral is a 
costly establishment. Iam told that to maintain 
the staff of one costs from £5,000 to £12,000 a 
year. What is the return for that expenditure ? 
Two daily services, which hardly any mortal will 

‘0 to |” 

i Can there be a doubt that the solution of the great 
and growing question of the English cathedrals, 
must be looked for in connection with the Dis- 
establishment of the Church, which at present so 
wofully fails to turn their magnificent resources to 
practical account ? H. R. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
VI. 

On September 14th, 1826, during his Ivish visit, 
Mr. Robinson travelled with Sheil and a priest, 
with whom he talked on the stirring topics of the 
day. He says: 

. “Sheil did not appear to. me a profound or 
original thinker, but he was lively and amusing. 
Our priest took a leading part in the conversation. 
He told us he had had the happiness to be 
educated under Professor P. at Salamanca. 
‘No one,’ said he, ‘could possibly go through a 
course of study under him without being convinced 
that Protestantism is no Christianity, and that 
Roman Catholicism is the only true religion. Any 
one who was not convinced must be a knave, a 
fool, or a madman,’ To do justice to Sheil, he 
joined me in a hearty laugh at this. And we forced 
the priest at last to make a sort of apology, and 
acknowledge that invincible ignorance is pardon- 
able. I told him drily that I was a friend to 
emancipation, but if it should be proposed in 
Parliament, and I should be there, I should cer- 
tainly move to except from its benefits all who had 
studied under Father P at Salamanca.” 


Ten days later, he writes: 


“The journey to Belfast on a stage-coach was 
diversified by my having as companions two 
reverend gentlemen, whom I suspected to be 
Scotch seceders,—amusingly, I should say instruc- 
tively, ignorant even on points very nearly con- 
nected with their own professional pursuits. The 
were good-natured, if not liberal, and with no 
violent grief lamented the heretical tendencies in 
the Academical Institution at Belfast. ‘It has, 
said they, ‘two notorious Arians among the Pro- 
fessors, Montgomery and Bruce, but they do not 
teach theology, and are believed honourably to 
abstain from propagating heresy” Arianism, I 
heard, had infected the Synod of Ulster, and the 
Presbytery of Antrim consists wholly of Arians. 
On my mentioning Jeremy Taylor, these two good 
men shook their heads over ‘the Arian” I stared. 
‘Why, sir, you know his very unsound work on 
original sin?’ ‘I know that he bas been thought 


not quite up to the orthodox mark on that point,’ 
‘Not up to the mark! He is the oracle of the 
English Presbyterians of the last century.’ This 
was puzzling. At length, however, the mist cleared 
up. They were thinking of Dr. John faylor, of 
Norwich, the ancestor of a family of my friends. 
And as to Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down and 
Connor, they had never heard of sucha man. Yet 
these were teachers. They were mild enemies of 
emancipation, and seemed half ashamed of being 
so, for they had more fear of Arianism than of 
Popery.” 

June 18th, 1828, Mr. Robinson was present at the 
dinner to celebrate the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, of which he says: 

“A grand dinner was given in Freemasons’ 
Tavern to celebrate a really great event. The 
Duke of Sussex was in the chair—not a bad chair- 
man, though no orator. Scarcely fewer than 400 
persons were present. I went with my brother 
and the Patitisons, and did not grudge my two 
guineas, though I was not edified by the oratory of 
the day. Lord John Russell, as well as Lord 
Holland, and other great men, spoke (I thought) 
moderately, while a speech from Aspland was 
admirable. Brougham spoke with great mastery, 
both as to style and matter, and Denman with 
effect. We did not break up till past one. Asp- 
land’s was the great speech of the day, and was 
loudly praised.” 


Of August 25th, 1828, H. C. R. writes in 1852: 


“ After a walk of seven leagues, from Luchon to 
Arreau [in the Pyrenees], we had an agreeable 
adventure, the memory of which lasted. Shutt 
and I had reconciled ourselves to dining in a neat 
kitchen with the people of the house, when a 
lively-looking little man in black, a sort of Yorick 
in countenance, having first surveyed us, stepped 
up and very civilly offered us the use of the parlour, 
in which were himself and his family. ‘We have 
finished our dinner, he said, ‘and shall be happy 
to have your company. The lady was a most 
agreeable person, and the family altogether very 
amiable. We had a very pleasant evening. The 
gentleman was a good liberal Whig, and wo agreed 
so well that, on parting next day, he gave us his 
card. ‘I am a Cheshire clergyman,’ he said, ‘and 
I shall be glad to see you at my living [ Alderley], 
if you ever are in my neighbourhood” When 1 
next saw him he was become Bishop of Norwich. 
He did not at once recognise me when I first saw 
him in company with the Arnolds, on my going to 
see the Doctor’s portrait, but Mrs. Stanley did, and 
young Stanley, the biographer of Dr, Arnold [now 
Dean of Westminster], and the Bishop afterward 
showed me courteous hospitality at his palace at 
Norwich, when the Archzological Institute was 
held there. This kindness to us strangers in this 
little adventure in the Pyrenees was quite in 
harmony with his character. The best of Christian 
bishops, he was the least of a prelate imaginable; 
hence he was treated with rudeness by the bigots 
when he took possession of his bishopric, But 
he was universally beloved and lamented at his 
death.” 


February 15th, 1829, Mr. Robinson made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Cogan (in whose school the 
late Premier, Mr. Disraeli, was educated, remaining 
there till he was articled to a solicitor), under the 
following circumstances : 


“T was engaged to dine with Mr. Wansey at 
Walthamstow. When I arrived there I was in the 
greatest distress, through having forgotten his 
name. And it was not till after half an hour’s 
worry that I recollected he was a Unitarian, which 
would answer as well; for I instantly proceeded to 
Mr, Cogan’s. Having been shown into a room, 
young Mr. Cogan came. ‘Your commands, sir?’ 
‘Mr. Cogan, I have taken the liberty to call on you 
in order to know where I am to dine to-day” He 
smiled. I went on: ‘The truth is, I have accepted 
an invitation to dine with a gentleman, a recent 
acquaintance, whose name I have forgotten; but I 
am sure you can tell me, for he is a Unitarian, and 
the Unitarians are very few here.” And before I 
had gone far in my description he said: ‘This can 
be no other than Mr, Wansey. And now may I 
ask your name?’ ‘No, thank you; I am much 
obliged to you for enabling me to get a dinner, but 
that is no reason why I should enable you to make 
me table-talk for the next nine days.’ He laughed. 
‘There is no use in your attempting to conceal your 
name. I know who you are, and, as a proof, l can 
tell you that a namesake of yours has been dining 
with us, an old fellow-circuiteer of yours. We 
have just finished dinner in the old Dissenting 
fashion, My father and mother will be very glad 
to see you.’ Accordingly I went in, and sat with 
the Cogans a couple of hours. Mr. Cogan kept a 
school for many years, and was almost the only 
Dissenting schoolmaster whose competence as a 
Greek scholar was acknowledged by Dr. Parr.” 


Wovember 6th, 1831. “Mr. Clarkson gave me to 
read a MS., drawn up for his daughter-in-law, 
containing a summary of religious doctrines from 
the lips of Jesus Christ. The chapter on future 
punishments peculiarly interested me; but I found 
that Mr, Clarkson had, contrary to his intention, 
written so as to imply his belief in the eternity of 
future punishments, which he does not believe. 


He was anxious to alter this in his own hand, and 
with great difficulty made the necessary alteration 
in one place.” 


ON PREACHING. 


Guorce Murer, of Ashley Down Orphanage 
celebrity, after many years’ experience, thus ex- 
presses his ideas on the “ Art of putting it :?” 

“Tt should be the aim of the teacher to speak so 
that children, servants, and people who cannot read 
may be able to understand him, so far as the 
natural mind can comprehend the things of God. 
It ought also to be remembered that there is, 
perhaps, not a single congregation in which there 
are not persons of the above class present, and if 
they can understand, the well-educated or literary 
persons will understand likewise; but the reverse 
does not hold good. It ought further to be remem- 
bered that the expounder of the truth of God 
speaks for God, for eternity, and that it is not in 
the least likely that he will benefit the hearer 
except he uses plainness of speech, which yet needs 
not to be vulgar or rude.” 

The present writer, as an attentive listener to 
sermons from Unitarian pulpits, would suggest to 
ministers who feel that they do not succeed ag 
preachers, that they should make it their aim to 
keep the habitually sleepiest member of their flock 
n a state of wakefulness—use him as a gauge or 
ndicator, for if he is made to receive instruction 
all the rest may be trusted to have benefited to a 
greater extent. But how to do this? Study the 
great “Art of putting it,” as George Miller says, 
Each congregation contains a few people capable, 
by education or natural gift, of thinking, of following 
argument, of understanding abstract expressions, 
but many more are incapable of this. To them the 
time occupied by the sermon is one of weariness 
and vacuity. Let: the preacher, then, translate his 
sermon before he preaches it, or a3 he preaches it, 
into the language of the common people, in order 
that they may hear him gladly. An educated man 
will naturally clothe his thoughts in the language 
of literature as he writes, and the Unitarian pulpit 
weekly resounds with compositions which would 
take high rank as literary productions, but fail as 
sermons, because this is a language incapable of 
effective delivery, and abounding in words of 
abstract meaning, and forms of expressions un- 
known in common talk. Let the earnest minister, 
who, perhaps, begins to begrudge the mental strain 
involved in composing sermon after sermon, to be 
delivered to a congregation of 100, of whom he 
knows, from long experience, that not 25 really 
listen—I say, let him take his old sermons, translate 
them into words of one syllable, or at any rate 
ruthlessly expunge all words of more than two; i 
to this work ho will throw in abundance of illus- 
tration, where the thought is not as clear as day- 
light, he may save himself further composition 
until his old stock is exhausted, and he will find 
the old sermon capable of delivery in a tone, and 
with expression which will rivet the attention of 
all, if there is anything in it. Some point to Mr 
Spurgeon’s eccentricities asthe secret of his suecess— 
but this is not all, nor the chief element of his 
success—his printed sermons sell by the thousand 
weekly, without any aid from his expressive voice, 
or his dramatic action in illustrative passages, and 
the secret is his plainness of speech and directness 
of statement. Depend upon it, that the “Art of 
putting it” is, shall we say the first, requisite in a 
preacher. At any rate, it isa sine qua non, K. 


DR. BELLOWS ON SECTARIANISM, 


THE Monthly Journal of the American Unitarian 
Association for July furnishes us with very full 
and interesting reports of their recent anniversary 
meetings, of which we gave some account at the 
time. Our readers will be glad to see a fuller 
account of the address of Dr. Bellows. He said: 


“ We are here to consider, mainly, I suppose, our 
duties and our interests as Unitarian Christians. 
We are Chiistians, thank God! and as Christian 
united with the whole Christian world; and, 
trust, from the depths of our hearts, interested and 
movedin every fibre of our being by all the progress, 
by all the faithful labours, by allthe sucease of all 
those who, under whatever forms of imperfect 
statement, of imperfect and undeveloped bistory, 
are yet doing their utmost to promote shag 
God end the triumphs of the gospel of Jesus Ohrist. 


But, if we sympathised in every respect with these 
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great Christian bodies around us, why should we 


not expect it, sooner or later, you would give u 


lows eaid with regard to what is necessary in this 


have Unitarian Christians at all? Why should we | this thing, and choose something else on which you | work; I do not exactly understand what it is to 


organise for any work as Unitarians? It is because 
we have been compelled by experience, spiritual 
progress, as we hope and believe, to abandon many 
things thought true by others, to oppose many 
other things which we think to be erroneous, false, 
and injurious. It is for that reason that we are 
here specially as Unitarian Christians; because, if 
we are to be Christians at all, we can be nothing 
but Unitarian Christians; and if we are to make 
Christians at all, the only kind of specifically 
Christian work that we can do better than any- 
body else, that we alone can do, and which we may 
safely confine ourselves to doing, because the 
Christian world at large is doing its own work in 
its own way better than we can do, is to make 
Unitarian Christians. And that, as it seems to me, 
is the whole of our Christian duty. Our Christian 
duty is to make Unitarian Christians, because it is 
the only kind of Christianity that we know any- 
thing about, fully believe in, and think to be the 
highest type, the only type that we can give our 
hearts to, wholly, completely, and unreservedly. 

“T am not one of those advanced persons who feel 
themselves to be superior to all denominational and 
party considerations. I believe that Almighty God 
himself is not disregardful of denominational and 
party associations. I believe He has laid the 
foundations of their necessity in the Jaws of human 
nature, in the conditions of human society ; and that 
He chooses to advance His work, and His Son’s work 
in the world, by means of these party, denomina- 
tional, ay, and sectarian organisations, For, if you 
come to look at the meaning of the word ‘sec- 
tarianism,’ or at the thing sectarianism, is it a thing 
of which you are to be ashamed? You cut off a 
piece of land, and devote yourself to tilling that 
Jand, in order to economise your powers, and bring 
something useful out of your agricultural labours. 
If God chose to cut you off, and confine and limit 
you, in your views and in the sphere of your 
religious labours, to a specific, definite work, that 
work is sectarian work; and are you to fling it back 
into His face, as though you despised the special 
duty to which He has called you, or are you to 
cheapen this work? Is sectarianism, in its highest 
and best sense, opposed, in any manner whatever, 
to Christian, enlarged, and noble sympathies? Do 
you consider that your party politics are opposed 
to patriotism? Are you theless an earnest, zealous, 
and determined Republican, because you mean to 
bea true and noble patriot? Not so. Nor ought 
you to feel, nor ought anybody to. feel, that, with a 
Stern, determined, resolute, enthusiast’c devotion 
to that particular department of the Church in 
which God chooses to set him, he is any the less 
serving the church universal. I believe 1 serve the 
church universal best when I serve the Unitarian 
causa best, when I serve liberal Christianity best. 
If we cannot make better Christians ; if we cannot 
make nobler and larger men and women; if we 
cannot do God’s work better than other people; if 
our truth is not more true; if our spiritis not more 
the real spirit of the gospel of Jesus Christ; if we 
have not got something better than other Christians, 
let us give it up, and go and follow those who have 
got something better. 

“Now anybody is at liberty to charge all this to 
any amount of self-complacency, and self-deception, 
and selfish appropriation of sound principles to one’s 
own denomination. You may do just what you 
please about that. These are my simple, sincere, ear- 
nest convictions, I feel them, and I want you to feel 
them,because I believe your duty and your usefulness 
as Unitarian Christians depends upon your believ- 
ing them and acting upon them, We all recognise 
the generosity and devotion with which people 
would act upon their convictions if they believed 
that the safety and eternal bliss of human souls 
depended upen their communicating to them the 
special type of doctrine, or belief, or view of Christ- 
ijanity, which has been allotted to them as Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, or what not. 1 
do believe, from the bottom of my soul, that the 
eternal welfare, the eternal blessedness of human 
beings, depends—I do not say how far, I do not 
say wholly, I do not say finally, but that their 
eternal well-being, their spiritual growth and de- 
velopment, their happiness on earth, their glory 
in heaven for unknown ages, may depend—upon 
their receiving enlightened, true, broad, generous, 
charitable, sound, Christ-like views and opinions of 
the religion that Jesus Christ taught in this world. 

“Therefore I say that we have every motive, 
drawp from heaven and from earth, to labour in 
our day with all our minds and all our souls in 
the missionary work, in the Christian work, of 
building up specifically Unitarian institutions and 
Unitarian churches throughout this whole land; 
and I have no patience with those who have 
marked out a little area of country, or a little bit 
of New England, or a few great cities, or a little 
patch of geography here and there, and say, 

There, we can do this; it is our duty to attend to 
this little bit, to speak to these few hundreds of 
people here” No, ‘the whole boundJess continent 
is ours,’ and we are to make the people Unitarians 
just as fast as we can make them. We want all 
our ministers and all our people to go to work and 
aim at nothing less than converting the whole 
people of the United States. That is our aim. 
You need not smile, as if it were an absolute im- 
Possibility. I expect it,,you expect it. Ifyou did 


could pledge your hopes more safely. If you do 
not think you have the truth, if you do not 
think the truth is going victoriously on, if you 
do not think God cares anything about it, or 
that Jesus Christ cares anything about it, or 
that saints and angels care anything about it, 
or that future generations will care anything 
about it, what is all this pother for? Let us aban- 
don it, and go to work and do something which 
we believe in with all our hearts, and from which 
we expect great, noble, and magnificent results. I 
see nothing less than a wide-embracing missionary 
operation which includes all this country, nothing 
less than a missionary enterprise which keeps the 
whole globe, and our own age, and future ages, in 
view. We may, in the providence of God, pass on 
to something better than this. I do not suppose 
that we have exhausted all the truth in the New 
Testament, or know all the wisdom which is in 
Jesus Christ, much less all that is embosbmed in 
God. But I do not see anything better ; if I did, I 
would go right off to it; but Isay, what we do see, 
what we do believe in, it is our duty immediately 
to take hold of with our whole heart, and soul, and 
body, and advance by every means with which 
God will supply us. 

“We want to believe in three things. We want to 
believe in God—a living God—a personal Spirit, the 
heavenly Father. We want to believe in Him with 
all our hearts and souls; and, in order to believe in 
that Spirit, we must believe in this spirit that lives 
in our own souls, I know, I love, I think; and 
there is something infinite that knows, and loves, 
and thinks above and beyond me. I believe ina 
living God, a personal God; and when I give up 
that faith, I expect my faith in everything else will 
soon follow it. We must believe in God—a living 
and a personal God. We must believe in Jesus 
Christ, our Saviour. I am not going to introduce 
here questions which are in dispute in our own 
body, This is not the time or the place. I only 
wish to express with all my heart and soul my pro- 
found conviction, my intense feeling, that the 
Church has crystallised itself about the person of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and that if we 
areto be practical people,if weare to hope to carry this 
Christianity with us through the world, we cannot do 
it except under the leadership of that great captain. 
But we want humanity also. If I did not believe 
in humanity as the image of God, if I did not 
believe there was something holy, sublime, awful, 
greater than I can fathom, nobler, even, than I can 
conceive of in the dignity of that human nature 
which Channing, with his almost angelic voice, first 
taught us, better than any human lips have ever 
taught ue, the dignity of,—if I did not believe in 
that, I should say, what is the use of all this work, 
and what is the hope of its success? Work depends 
as much on the goodness of the material with 
which you work, as on the design or the tools 
which you work with upon it, and therefore if 
human nature is not worth working upon, if it is 
not a glorious and noble thing to work for, your 
labour will surely be in vain, 

“Finally, we need one thing almost as important 
as is our belief in God, our belief in Jesus Christ, 
and our belief in human nature, and that is to be- 
lieve in ourselves. We want to believe in ourselves 
as Unitarian Christians, to believe in our mission, 
believe in our power, believe in that providence of 
God which has called us to fulfil a special mission 
and do a great work. If we do not believe in our- 
selves the world will not believe in us, the 
Orthodox will not believe in us, Jesus Christ 
will not believe in us, Almighty God will not 
believe in us, and the work will be taken out 
of our hands, and given to some people who 
have the courage, the honesty, and the logic, 
to believe in themselves. If Almighty God 
would raise up a few hundred Unitarian ministers 
who believed in themselves and in their work, in 
their mission and in their cause, my conviction is 
that, as in the case of the anti-slavery cause, which 
within my recollection was represented in this city 
by a few dozen persons whom we scornfully called 
‘ Bobolitionists,’ and who after 30 years have car- 
ried the whole country with them—I believe thata 
parallel success in an equally short period might be 
accomplished by the conversion of the whole 


rational, inquiring, and thoughtful people of there |) 


United States to that dear and precious faith which 
we call Unitarian Christianity.” 


As asequel to this, perhaps as a needful balanc- 
ing of it, though we hardly thiok Dr. Bellows’s 
remarks could be understood as implying an 
approach of personal celf-assertion or self-confi- 
dence, we cannot resist the temptation to give the 
fine comment of the Rev. J. F. W. Ware, in the 
closing speech of the evening: 

“T feel, as we are about to part to-night, that we 
certainly have had an array of facts before us 
which we can take away with us, and can ponder, 
and can make the basis of future action. I believe 
that we have just begun to see over into the land of 
promise; I believe that we have been so far clear- 
ing the decks preparatory to action. And I believe 
that the time is come for us, each and all, in our 
places and according to our ability, to work in this 
work for God and His Christ. Iam not, however, 
quite satisfied with what my good friend Dr, Bel- 


have faith in myself. Would to God that I had 
it! But I do feel this: that if one has faith in the 
God above him, if he has faith in the truth as it 
came into the world through Jesus Christ, if he has 
faith in that living example of every excellence 
which has come to us as the life of that Christ, not 
only mountains may be removed, but all difficulties 
that stand in the way in the human heart and the 
human brain. I think that what we need in going 
back to our separate spheres of work, is not so much 
confidence in ourselves as confidence in the words 
we have to speak, confidence in the work we have 
todo. I believe that if we have faith in God and 
faith in the work that we are to dofor God, if we have 
faith in the words that. Jesus spake, and taith in the 
life of Jesus, though we may not ourselves see the 
day when the truth that we accept shall have free 
course and be glorified, yet we shall die feeling that 
we have been pioneers in a great cause, and that the 
great army of the conquerors shall follow on in our 
steps. Friends, I feel that the hour is late. We 
are about to disperse. The end of this year’s anni- 
versary has come. Let us go home, thank God, 
take courage, and go to work.” 


And then at the conclusion of Mr, Ware’s remarks, 
the meeting was closed with the singing of the 
bymn,— 

“God is my strong salvation ; 
What foe have I to fear?” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 
THE INCENSE OF FLOWERS, 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON, 


THe rich abundance of the rose, its breath 
On which I almost think my soul could live, 
This sweet ambrosia which e’en in death 
Its leaves hold on to give,— 


Whence is it? From dank earth or scentless air? 
Or from the inner sanctuaries of heaven ? 
We probe the branch, the root—no incense there, 
O God, whence is it given ? 


Is it the essence of the morning dew, 
Or distillation of a purer sphere— 
The breath of the immortals coming through 
To us immortals here ? 
Exquisite mystery ; my heart devours 
‘Lhe living inspiration, and I know 
Sweet revelations with the breath of flowers 
Into our beings flow. 
Boies es a 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 


Mr. Lecxy, in his History of Morals, considers 
that the general superiority of women to men in 
the strength of their religious emotions, and their 
natural attraction to a religion which made per- 
sonal attachment to its Founder its central duty, 
and which imparted an unprecedented dignity and 
afforded an unprecedented scope to their character- 
istic virtues, account for the very conspicuous 
position which they assumed in the great work of 
the conversion of the Roman Empire. 

In no other important movement of thought was 
female influence so powerful or so acknowledged. In 
the ages of persecution female figures occupy many 
of the foremost places in the ranks of martyrdom, 
and Pagan and Christian writers alike attest the 
alacrity with which women flocked to the church, 
and the influence they exercised in its fayour over 
the male members of their families. The mothers 
of St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, and Theodoret, had all a 
leading part in the conversion of their sons. St. 
Helena, the mother of Constantine; Flacilla, the 
wife of Jhéodosius the Great; St. Pulcheria, the 
sister of Theodosius the Younger, and Placidia, the 
mother of Valentinian III., were among the most 
conspicuous defenders of the faith. : 

In the heretical sects, the same zeal was mani- 
fested, and Arius, Pricillian, and Montanus, were 
all supported by troops of zealous female devotees. 
In the cause of asceticism women took a part little, 
if at all, inferior to men, while in the organisation 
of the great work of charity they were pre- 
eminent. Forno other field of active labour are 
women so admirably suited as for this; and 
although we may trace from the earliest period, in 
many creeds and ages, individual instances of their 
influence in allaying the sufferings of the distressed, 
it may be truly said that their instinct and genius 
of charity had never before the dawn of Christianity 
obtained full scope for action. Fabiola, Paula, 
Melama, and a host of other noble ladies, devoted 
their time and fortunes mainly to founding and 
extending vast institutions of charity, some of 
them of a kind before unknown in the world, The 
Empress Flacilla was accustomed to tend, with her 
own hands, the sick in the hospitals, and a readiness 
to discharge such offices was deemed the first duty 
of a Christian wife. ‘ 

From age to age the impulse thus communicated 
has been felt. ‘here has been no period, how- 
ever corrupt; there has been no church; however 
superstitious, that has not been adorned by many 
Christian women devoting their entire lives to 
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assuaging the sufferings of men, and the mission of 
charity thus instituted has not been more efficacious 
in diminishing the sum of human wretchedness 
than in promoting the moral dignity of those by 
whom it was conducted. Independently of 
all legal enactments, the simple change of the ideal 
type, by bringing specially feminine virtues into 
the forefront, was sufficient to elevate and ennoble 
the sex. The commanding position of the medieval 
abbesses, the great number of female saints, 
especially the reverence bestowed upon the Virgin, 
had a similar effect. Whatever may be 
thought of its theological propriety, there is little 
doubt that the Catholic reverence for the Virgin 
has done much to elevate and purify the ideal of 
women, and to soften the manners of men. . . . 
It supplied, in a great measure, the redeeming and 
ennobling element in that strange amalgam of 
religious, licentious, and military feeling which was 
formed around women in the age of chivalry, and 
which no succeeding change of habit or belief has 
wholly destroyed. 


THE POWER OF A WORD. 


WENDELL Purtries, in one of his speeches, gives 
the following striking illustration of the influence 
which may be exerted by a few words spoken with 
the earnestness of love: 

A mother on the green hills of Vermont was 
holding by the right hand a son, 16 years old, 
mad with love of the sea. And as he stood by the 
garden gate one morning, she said, “Edward, they 
tell me—for I never saw the ocean—that the great 
temptation of a seaman’s life is drink. Promise 
me, before you quit your mother’s hand, that you 
will never drink.” “And,” said he (for he told me 
the story), “I gave the promise, and I went the 
globe over; Calcutta and the Mediterranean, San 
Francisco and Cape of Good Hope, the North Pole 
and the South. I saw them all in forty years, and 
Inever saw a glass filled with sparkling liquor that 
my mother’s form by the gate did not rise before 
me, and to-day I am innocent of the taste of 
liquor.” 

_ Was not that sweet evidence of the power of a 
single word? Yet that is not half. “ For,” said 
he, “yesterday there came into my counting-room, 
a man of forty years. 

“<*Do you know me 2?’ 

“ee No ! ? 

“ ‘Well, said he, ‘I was once brought drunk into 
your presence on shipboard; you were a passenger}; 
they kacked me aside; you took me to your berth 
and kept me there till I had slept off the intoxica- 
tion; you then asked if I hada mother. I said I 
had never known a word from her lips. You told 
me of yours at the garden gate; and to-day Iam 
master of one of the packets in New York; and I 
-came to ask you to come and see me.’ ” 

How far that little candle throws its beams! 
‘That mother’s word in the green hills of Vermont ! 
Oh! God be thanked for the mighty power of a 
single word. 

————————— 


JOHN CHINAMAN IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mer C. L. Bracg, in a work recently published, 
entitled “The New West,” gives the following 
description of the Chinese character, which he 
appears to have carefully studied, as it appears in 
San Francisco. Ee says :—I am often surprised at 
the faces and expressions one encounters among 
them; such, if you saw them in European dress, 
you would have said were the faces certainly of 
scholars and gentlemen—countenances frequently 
of marked refinement, and eyes of deep, thoughtful, 
almost sad expression. It is a strange contrast, the 
powerful, intense, pushing sons of the Pilgrims, 
and this meek, quiet, dreamy Pagan of the Orient, 
meeting on the shores of the Pacific. The latter 
bends like the rush before our iron race; he aban- 
dons the immemorial customs of ages, and falls, to 
a degree, into the current of Anglo-American civil- 
isation. One old sea captain who had been much 
in the East, said he had seen many countries where 
the Chinese were living as strangers, but this was 
the only one where John Chinaman hides his pig- 
tail. He dresses frequently like an American. Ho 
begins occasionally to eat beef, and has already 
learned something of Yankee sharpness. In 
general, however, he is still a stranger—the ve 

incarnation of meekness and submission beneat. 

the strong race which he is serving. There is 
one habit in man which always seemed to me to 
bring him nearest to the brute creation—the dis- 
position to attack or oppress a fellow-creature who 
is disabled by nature or is too weak to resist; that 
tendency which makes horses kick the lame one, or 
fowls attack the dying one of the flock. The 
Chinaman has been the luckless object of this 
brutal instinct in California. He has incarnated, 
amid a Christian community, the inspired doctrine 
of “ Resist not evil!” “Turn ye the other cheek!” 
and the result has been that every man’s hand has 
been against him. The whites have cheated, 
robbed, beaten him, and he has returned it with all 
doeitity and faithful service. When struck, he 
struck not again! when robbed, he complained 
not ; when murdered, there was often no redress. 
The most miserable drunken white ruffian could 
beat him, or strip him of his hard earnings, or kill 
him, and if there was no white witness justice 


could not overtake the offender. Whilo all other 
men—even the lowest vagabonds—were gladly 
admitted to the mines, he alone was, and is now, 
excluded; and even on the placer-diggings, he 
alone must pay his tax of $4 before being per- 
mitted to work. Even the Digger Indians, seeing 
this universal oppression, ventured also to plunder 
and persecute this unresisting stranger. 

At length the aspect of this Christian patience in 
a Pagan—this meekness, which bore all without a 
murmur—of this enduring, industrious, respectful 
stranger, who did his work faithfully, and returned 
not evil for evil, began to touch the generosity of 
Californians, The Chinaman, even against the 
prejudices of race, and the competition of ignorant 
labour, began to win his way to public respect. 
White men sometimes took his part against white 
tuffans. Employers found him too useful to 
permit him to be driven off by “ anti-coolie” vaga- 
bonds. The conscience of the people arose against 
this oppression. Public opinion more and more 
sheltered him, and set the pursuit of justice after 
those who wronged him. White men have even 
been hung in these later years for murdering 
Chinese. Their labour, too, became more and 
more indispensable for the country, A hundred 
different branches soon depended on it. Without 
it, it was evident that manufactures and a large 
part of Californian agriculture and horticulture 
would cease to exist; railroads could not be con- 
structed, and a vast deal of business must be 
contracted or given up. The result, both of con- 
science and of interest, in California, has been a 
great change of opinion and action toward the 
Chinese. People everywhere speak well of them, 
and agree that they are the most industrious and 
steady of labourers, not as efficient, perhaps, as the 
Irish, but more regular and sober, and with a great 
talent at imitation. In person they are the neatest 
of creatures. I have seen a whole gang, after a 
day’s work on a farm, washing themselves all over 
with warm water, which they keep ready for their 
return, as carefully as a company of gentlemen, 
and I was assured this is their daily habit. The 
common labourers are said to keep a horn instru- 
ment for cleaning their tongues every morning ! 
They are always neatly and nicely dressed, and 
are far more agreeable coach-company than the 
Mexicans or Spaniards here, who are exceedingly 
* odorous.” 

Se 


THE DIVINE LIFE. 


Ox! sacred union with the Perfect Mind! 
Transcendent bliss which Thou alone canst give! 

How blest are they this pearl of price who find, 
And, dead to earth, have learned in Thee to live. 


Thus in thine arms of love, oh God, I lie, 
Lost and for ever lost to all but Thee ; 

My happy soul, since it hath learned to die, 
Hath found new life in Thine Infinity. 


Oh! go and learn this lesson of the Cross ; 
And tread the way which saints and prophets trod, 
Who, counting life and self and all things loss, 
Have found in inward death the life of God. 
T. C. UpHam. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CuIcHEsTER.—The children in the Sunday-school 
had their annual excursion to Goodwood, on 
Wednesday, the 11th instant, accompanied as usual 
by some of the parents and members of the con- 
gregation. 

Cwmpacu.—On Thursday, the 5th instant, the 
Sunday-school children connected with the Aber- 
nantygroesucha Unitarian Chapel, had their annual 
treat together with a few of the members and 
others to the number of 120. After tea, they 
adjourned to a field kindly put at their disposal by 
Daniel David, Esq. In the evening, a concert was 
held in the schoolroom. At the close, we learn, 
and we hope our readers will be the wiser for the 
information, that the whole company joined in 
singing “ Hen Wlad Fy Nhadau.” 

Loneron.—On Thursday, 12th instant, the Rev. 
N. Green held an open-air service, which was well 
attended, At the conclusion a large number of 
tracts bearing on Unitarian Christianity were again 
distributed. The attention which the people 
manifest at these out-of-door gatherings is very 
encouraging. 

MANCHESTER: TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. JoHN ARM- 
sTRONG.—It will be seen by our advertising 
columns that this matter is now closed, and we are 
glad to say that the sum of £220 has been handed 
to Mr. Armstrong, along with an illuminated album, 
executed by Messrs. Howell, James, and Co., of 
London, and containing a list of the contributors. 
The presentation was made privately through Dr. 
Beard, “as a token of friendship and esteem, and 
in recognition of his numerous acts of self-denying 
kindness and long and disinterested services in 
connection with the Home Missionary Board, and 
other social and religious institutions of the Unit- 
arian denomination,” and the following letter in 


reply has been received from Mr. Armstrong : 
Manchester, August 10th, 1869, 
Dear Friends,—I cannot sufficiently express my thanks 
for the handsome testimonial which I have just received. 
It is very gratifying to know that all the subscriptions 
have been given without personal solicitation, Fifty-six 
years ago I became convinced that Unitarianism was the 
doctrine of the gospel. My faith on this has never 


wavered, nor has my zeal waxed cold. Ina quietand 
private way I have conversed on the subject with friends. 
I have lent and distributed a great number of books and 
tracts. I have always taken a great interest in the pro~ 
gress and operations of the Unitarian Home Missionary 
Board, believing that we need a class of ministers whose 
pulpit services and pastoral visits would be most suitable 
for small rural congregations and missionary stations, 
I rejoice that the institution has proved a great success, 
more than fifty students being now settled as ministers 
in different parts of the United Kingdom. I am now in 
my 80th year; my work is done, but, while a little 
energy and strength are vouchsafed to me, I shall do all 
I can to promote the prosperity of the Board, and to pro- 
claim the doctrines of our holy faith,—I am, dear friends, 
yours much obliged, (Signed) JNO, AkMsTRONG. 

. ee Committee and Subscribers to the Testimonial 

und, 

SatForD: Forp-strerTt.—On Monday evening 
last the annual meeting of this congregation was 
held in the schoolroom. Mr. Seddon presided, and 
from the report read it appeared that the offertory 
system had placed the finances in a much more 
satisfactory state than they had previously been. 
It was determined that an effort should be made 
to build a chapel for the congregation in the neigh 
bourhood of Pendleton. 

StourBRipGE.—The annual sermon in aid of the 
funds of the Wollaston-road Schools was preached 
in the Presbyterian Chapel, on Sunday afternoon, 
August 8th, by the Rev. J. Drummond. The col- 
lection amounted to £40. 5s. ld. On the same 
evening the members of the choir were, according 
to custom, entertained at a substantial tea. After 
tea, on the motion of the Rev. D, Maginnis (who 
presided), seconded by Mr. J. Millward, schools 
treasurer, a cordial vote of thanks was passed to 
the Rey. J. Drummond for his services that after- 
noon. Thanks were also voted to the organist and 
choir for the intelligent and highly satisfactory way 
in which they had conducted the psalmody that 
day and throughout the past year. The remainder 
of the evening was devoted to music. On the 
following Monday, the schools children had their 
annual treat in a suitable fieldnear the town. The 
number of school children on the field was 218, and 
of friends nearly 200, including Rey. J. Drummond, 
Manchester; Rev. A. W. Worthington, Mansfield; 
and Rev. Geo. Knight, late minister of the Baptist 
Congregation, Stourbridge. 

Sussex: Norraiam (From a London corre- 
spondent).—I attended our little chapel on Sunday 
last in this quiet agricultural village of about 1,000 
inhabitants, and was delighted to find at the after- 
noon service every seat in the chapel—about 160— 
filled by a most attentive congregation. Th — 
choir of 40 singers occupies the gallery, with flutes, 
bassoon, &c.; and a heartier worship I have not- 
joined in for many years, It is very remarkable, . 
as this chapel had been closed for 12 years, and 
our cause was thought quite died out, that so. 
many people in a few months should have been 
gathered in for worship. The squire of the 
village offered to buy the chapel a few years ago, 
but one family staunch to the cause said—No, 
the day might come when Unitarian worship 
would be held and prosper there; and they have 
lived to see this day. The preacher, the Rev. 
James Bayley, engaged by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, is a quiet and valuable 
man, who speaks to the people of the spirit of a 
true Christian life amid their duties and trials, 
and now and then exhibits to them the doctrines 
of Unitarian Christianity; and the people, I am 
told, very much value the preaching. If any other 
chapels in other parts have been closed, this success 
may form a very good precedent for an attempt at 
a re-opening. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Erratom.—ZIn last number, page 267, column second, 
and sixth line, for “Ignorance defied the Bible,’ read 
“ Ignorance deified the Bible.” 

Received B.T.,—R.P.— We cannot insert, except as 
advertisements, the resolutions paesed at monthly 
or quarterly district meetings of ministers. 

S. FE. Ropers (Adelaide, Australia).—TZhe second 
receipt should be cancelled. i 


Births. 

MORTON.—On the 12th Bite Burnard House, Tufnell 
Park, the wife of Francis Morton, Esq., of a daughter, 

SCOTT.—On the 10th inst., 
Antrim, Ireland, the wife of the Rev. T. 


at the Glebe, Dunmurry Co. 
i. M. Scott, 
of a daughter. : 


i MA. 


+ tere mult 
Marriages. Baek, 
JOHNSON—CHARLESWORTH.—On the 29th ult., at the - 
Great nes by the Rev. Chas. C. Coe, George Git g-2 
second son of Henry Johnson, Esq., to Louisa, seco ¥ 
daughter of the late William Charlesworth, Esq., New — 
Walk. No cards. ; 
MILL{AKD—MILLIARD.—On the 14th inst., at Cowl-street 
Chapel, Shepton Mallet, by the Rev. Jabez Aurther Brink- — 
worth, oe Milliard, to Elizabeth Milliard, both of Shep- ; 
ton Mallet. Rone tet, 
MOTTRAM—WATSON.—On the 11th inst., Alfred Mottram. — 
of Norwich, to Mary Esther, elder daughter of J. F. Wate — 
son, Esq., of Heigham Hall, Norwich. , hone’ 


Deaths: 2. 
CRAVEN .—On the 16th inst., aged seven years, Jo! m Brooke 
the beloved son of Frederick and Frances Amelia Craven 
of Kersal, ‘ 1 = 
MARGORAIN.—On the 10th inst., at Stockton-on-Tees, Ai 
Margorain, wife of Thomas Margorain, aged 48 years. _ 
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PU INE EBLE D OLD CHAPEL 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

The ANNUAL PARTY, for the Parents, Teachers and 
former Teachers, and Scholars, will be held on Saturday next, 
the 18th inst. Tea at five o’clock.—Tickets 6d. each, may be 
had from the Misses Schofield, Princess-street, Stalybridge, 
and Mr. Tom Ingham, King-street, Dukinfield. 


ONDON UNITARIAN LAY PREACH- 
ING UNION. 


The QUARTERLY MEEYING of the Preachers and all 
interested in this movement will be held in Stamford-street 
Chapel, on Thursday, 23rd of September, at sone orca 


. 
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The HALF-YEARLY MEETING will be held on Thursday, 
September 23rd, at Hindley, near Wigan. The Service, com- 
men ing at 2-30 p.m., will be conducted by the Rev. THOS. 
CARTER ; and the Sermon will be peeaet by the Rev. 
JOHN FOX. Tea will be provided at the close of the service, 
after which the Evening Meeting will be held, DAVID 
SHAW, Esq., in the chair. 


eee 
ALE CHAPEL, CHESHIRE—On 
Sunday Afternoon, September 26th, the ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMON will be preached by the Rev. H. EN- 
FIELD DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cro-s. Service to begin at 
three o’clock. Collection in aid of the School. 


6 REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH,” 
WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. 

A SALE of WORK (the residue of the late bazaar) will take 
place in the Schoolroom, on Saturday, October 2nd, 1869, com- 
mencing at four o’clock pm. The Goods consist chiefly of 
pails: and Children’s Underclothing, with a few fancy 

icles. 

The altering and enlarging the School, &c., having involved 
the Committee in debt upwards of £120, they are very desirous 
of clearing the whole of this sum off by the Sale of Work, 
aided by a Subscription amongst the members of the Church 
Risippolities in articlen of 2 thi 

p, either in cles of clothing or money, will be te- 
fully accepted by _ is 

JOHN MELLOR, 49, Everton Road, Ardwick, Treasurer. 
EDWD. LAWTON, 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, Sec. 


A Certificated MISTRESS will be required 


after Christmas for the Effra Road British School, 
Brixton. One who has had some eee experience pre- 
ferred.—A pplications to be addressed to Mr. G. N. WITHALL, 
13, Berkley Villas, Loughborough Park, Brixton, London, 8. W. 


A Lad desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
OVERNESS to Young Children; acquirements 
engl a drawing, ‘and the rudiments of music. 
ary no object,a comfortable home being the chief thin, 
desired.—Address M.A. Post Office, Leeds” " 


wan TED, in a School under Government 


inspection, a MISTRESS to take charge of the girls 
and infants ; a certificated mistress preferred —Applications, 
with particulars, to be sent to the Rev. 8S. ALFRED 
STEINTHAL, 107, Upper Brook-street, Manchester. 


NE or Two Ladies can be received as 


BOARDERS in a family in Bath—Address F., Jn- 
quirer Office, 178, Strand, London. bry 


ENDOW’ GROVE SOHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. 
Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the ome ninersiiy, as cag i Le a ie eg 
mations. Carefulscru 8 iny. eve part- 
‘Ment of the school. z _ 


PROFESSORS : 

Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Principal, and Professor of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 

Rey. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., Professor of Biblical and 
Historical Theology, with the Truths and Evidences of 
Christianity. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAUD, Esq., M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 

The COLLEGE SESSION COMMENCES on Monday the 
4th of October. 

STUDENTS and CANDIDATES are required to ATTEND 
on Friday the 1st of October, at 11 a.m. 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall, 
at four eg on Monday the 4th October, by RUSSELL 
MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., and is open to the public. 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 
payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained by 
letter from the College Librarian, at University Hall, or either 
of the secretaries. The hours of lectures will be fixed, and 
may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 


R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 


26, George-street, Manchester. 
CHARLES BEARD, EA |e 


13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, § 
Manchester, Sept., 1869. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
SESSION 1869-70. 


Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

R. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A., 
26, George-street, Manchester, Secs 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 5 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, S. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 

The Committee offer to those of its students who shall obtain 
a gold medal in the M.A. Examination at London University, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competi- 
tors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of Man- 
chester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree. If the former, they must have previously 
spent not less than two years at Manchester New College; if 
the latter, not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
University College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New Col'ege, gone through his Under- 
ist Pee course under the direction of the Principal of that 

‘ollege, and attended the Classes for religious and ethical in- 
struction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 
these limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 
Medallist at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any 
one of the branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. 

Payment will be made to successful competitors int two 
yearly payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be 
continued until netice to the contrary is given. Two years’ 
notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship and the plans 
of study at Manchester New College, may be obtained on 
application to R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., one of the 
Secretaries of the College, 26, George-street, Manchester; or 
to the Rev. JAMES MARIINEAU, Principal, at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
street.—Apply to J. Phillips, Herald Office. 


ESUS ~ THE . MIGHTY ...GOD, 
“ His name shall be called The Mighty God.” 
The truth of this text defended by a Unitarian minister.— 
Read ‘* The Name of Christ,” advertised below. 


Ee NAS EY TOR OH REST. 
Isa.ix.,6. Sermon on Trinity Sunday, 1869. 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
One Penny. Fifteen, post free, 1s.; fifty, post free, 2s. 6d. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 


Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester; Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 


MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 1869, contains :—Willie, 
Parts I and II.—For the Little ae ae Up and Look- 
ing Down, Part I.—A Happy Home, Manufactured by the 
Children.—The Dove.—The Lion and the Hare.—Do All the 
Good You Can.—Mary’s Stocking.—_The Marmot and the Ant. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. I’. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcmmen 


PacKET of the whole series. post free, for 7s. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—Pricrs :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., 28. per 100, 
Otis: Ota ii BS. gy 
‘And the 13 pp. and Yo pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to bo added for postage when the 
Tracte are sent by post. 


front page is printed to order without extra charge.—6, 
Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 

PAcKETS of Doctrinal TRACTS, containing seventeen 

different Tracts, at 94. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRAOCTS.—A CaraLoauE 

of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 

may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIl OrpErs 
and CoMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
wre office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce, 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 

lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 


Manchester: 8. 
Peabody’s Sunday-school Teacher ....ssscsecseeeeee 3 
Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer ,...... Dane 
Ware’s Formation of Character .......sececseseeeeee 2 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors.. 3 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.......... T 
Selections from the Works of Channing ...... sovecs (SD 
Hale’s Service of SOrrow ..scsercrcrccsccssccvscorsce 8 
Ware’s Silent Pastor ...... oc cusessecneterseseeecees 3 


Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets.. = 14 


Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms...... 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Job......+..- 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and Canticles 


Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion .... 
Furness’s Domestic Worship...... 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 v 
Smith’s Christian Lessons 

Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospe 


HE following WORK may be procured 
ears JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 
‘or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8yo. vols. 

PRICES : 

Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges. 

Full-bound morocco, ditto . 

Full-bound morocco, richly gilt........ 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SuPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


see 


I 


AQUMONTAIAT 
MOOAMOAGOOOSOARASBOAASCH 


6, ARTHUR’s TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson 


~ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


1s. 6d, 

C CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 
e@° Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 

STEAM POWER, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


Att PANS made to measure and Repairs 


neatly executed at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
28, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


. Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, mdon, E.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


. Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plane 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cormalius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


G)SUTERN E. 


This elegant, delicate, grapy-flavoured FRENCH 

' WHITE WINE, if only more generally known, 
would be sure to be appreciated. ALL who have 
‘once tasted it LEKE IT. We offera fine quality 


at 
18s. PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANCHESTER.,.......+++44+++26, Market-street, 
Liverpool] ..secescccceeeveeeeesell, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ,, seve voveeeddy High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The administrators of Heber C. Kimbal’s estate, 
Brigham Young’s first counsellor, have made a 
return from which it appears that he leaves forty- 
one children—thirty sons and eleven daughters— 
and property to the value of 59,000 dollars. 

From statements recently published, Christianity 
appears to have made considerable progress in 
Turkey during the last twelve years. In connec- 
tion with the five divisions of the missions under 
the American Board—the Western, Central, Eastern, 
and the Syrian and Nestorian—there were last 
year 96 male and female missionaries in 22 of the 
principal cities of Asia Minor and of Bulgaria in 
European Turkey, 18 in Syria, and 14 among the 
Nestorians. The number of native agents was 440. 
There were 63 organised churches, besides the 
Syrian and Nestorian, and 3,585 church members, 
and 38 native pastors, exclusive of those among the 
Nestorians. The number of enrolled Armenian 
Protestants in Turkey was 15,500, and there were 
many besides who had not yet had the courage to 
declare themselves. Of the 63 native Armenian 
churches 21 were self-supporting, and no church 
paid less than one-fourth of its pastor's salary. 
More than half the expense of missionary opera- 
tions in Central and Eastern Turkey, exclusive of 
the salaries of missionaries, was borne last year by 
the native Protestants. 

The Swiss Federal Council, alleging its incompe- 
tency, has declined to take any part in the forth- 
coming (Ecumenical. And while declaring its full 
agreement with the principles laid down in Prince 
Hohenloe’s circular note, proposing a collective 
protest against any measures that may be devised 
affecting the authority of the State, it sees no 
necessity for anticipating these, and rests with 
confidence on the power of the Bund to deal with 
any decrees which the Papal Council may pass. 


The Kirchentag, or Convocation, at Stuttgardt, 
has adopted by acclamation a reply to the Pope's 
manifesto to Protestants and non-Catholics. The 
German divines decline altogether to recognise any 
right in the Pope to call them together, or of any 
ecclesiastical assembly to exercise authority over 
them. And they record their resolve to “defend 
and preserve the great inheritance of the Reforma- 
tion for the salvation of themselves and of their 
children, and as a security to mankind, Roman 
Catholic ag well as Protestant, that the Bible shall 
never again be buried under the proud towers of 
lofty cathedrals.” 

The Church News says that the Bishop of Ripon 
has just refused to ordain men to curacies if they 
will not deny the doctrine of the Real Presence, 
though he is well aware that the incumbents by 
whom they were presented believe that doctrine, 
and will not: have curates who do not hold it. 

By the death of the Rev. W. G. Townley, the 
richest rectory in England, that of St. Peter’s, 
Upwell, Wisbech, has become vacant. It is returned 
in the Clergy List as worth £3,058 a year, but is 
well known to be worth considerably more. Mr. 
Townley succeeded his father in 1862. In the samo 
parish there is another rectory, that of Christ 
Church, returned as worth £1,594 a year, which is 
likewise in the gift of the Townley family. Theso 
are cases deserving the consideration of the Spec- 
tator. To us they seem hardly to support its view 
of the present mode of clerical appointments. 

According to the Record, a portion of the “Speak- 
er’s Commentary,” which people had begun to 
think must have been abandoned, is now in type. 


The Church Times gives the following census of 
14 of the City churches, drawn up after personal 
inspection during service three Sundays ago: 


Ann No 
Val. Present 
St. Bartholomew the Great, Smithfield. 680 40 
8t, Anne and Agnes, 8t Anne’s-lane...... 226 = 25 
~ St. Michael-le-Querne, Foster-lane ....., 800 closed 
St. Mary Magdalene, Old Fish-street... 280 18 
St. Nicholas, Cole ADbeY.......s0:s:seesereee 270 closed 
Bt. Benet, Paul’s Whiarf ........c:scsseeeee 254 6 
St. Nicholas, Queenhithe, Thames-st.... 260 ll 
Allhallows, Bread-street .......... bs a. 882 8 
8t. Martin Pomroy, Old Jewry... 410 1 
St. Margaret Moses, Bread-street... 287 3 


8t. Peter’s-le-Poor, Old Broad-street 1,725 
St. Martin Outwich, Bishopsgate-street. 1,100 6 
Bt. James, Mitre-square .....-.scereceereessee 00 

Allhallows with St. Benet, Lombard-st. 650 9 


£1,074 162 


On which the Times thus comments: “We ques- 
tion whether a more monstrous abuse was ever seen 
than this. The country has just been outraged by 
stories of the wicked. wealth of the Irish Church, 
and yet the ecclesiastical endowments of the sister 
country did not after all amount to quite a pound 


per head of the Protestant population. But allow- 
ing these 162 attendants to represent a Church 
population of 500, we have here a dozen and more 
parishes, fourteen times more opulent than the 
Establishment which has just expired from a ple- 
thora of earthly goods. Our object in printing the 
list is not, however, to rail at the City, but to point 
out how admirably it reduces to an absurdity both 
the Protestant theory of worship, and that idol of 
high and dry Anglicanism, the Parochial system.” 

A Miss Smiley, of Baltimore, was allowed to 
preach a short time ago in the Free Churches at 
Harray and Sanday. At a meeting of the Orkney 
Free Church Presbytery the other day, attention 
was called to this fact, and Mr. Roy moyed a 
resolution declaring female preaching to be incon- 
sistent with the practice of the Church and opposed 
to Scripture, and enjoining the brethren within the 
bounds of the Presbytery to discourage such 
preaching by refusing the use of their churches for 
it. The two ministers who had allowed Miss 
Smiley to preach—Mr. White and Mr. Armour— 
defended themselves vigorously, and there was a 
long discussion. Mr. White moved the previous 
question ; but on a division Mr. Roy’s motion was 
carried by seven votes to two. 

Though the subscription for the erection, at 
Leicester, of a colossal statue of Robert Hall, the 
great Baptist preacher, does not increase very 
rapidly, it is making progress, and nearly £500 has 
now been obtained. 

It is said that Dr. Henry Newman is preparing a 
work upon Rationalism, and that the first part of it 
may be shortly expected. 

The Bishop of Exeter, of whom it has often been 
reported that he wished he might not die while 
the Liberals were in power, has written to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, signifying his intention 
of forthwith resigning the see which he has held so 
long, and the duties of which he has for some time 
been so little able to discharge. If Dr. Wilberforce 
be translated to Winchester, Mr. Gladstone will 
have three bishoprics to dispose of next month, 
besides that of Bath and Wells now vacant, while 
the illness of the Bishop of Carlisle may lead to 
another vacancy perhaps by resignation. 


It will -be remembered that not long since Sir 
Moses Montefiore benevolently went to Moldavia 
to use his influence there on behalf of his persecuted 
co-religionists. It seems likely that his interposi- 
tion will soon be needed again. The Roumanian 
Prime Minister has addressed a letter to the pre- 
fect of Belgrade, in which he recommends that the 
Moldavian Jews should be transported in a body to 
a sort of Botany Bay on the shores of the Black 
Sea. After describing these Jews as “vagrants” 
and “a real pestilence,” “inconveniencing the 
Government and demoralising the population,” the 
Minister instructs the prefect to inspect the terri- 
tory at the mouth of the Black Sea for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether it can be converted into a 
settlement for them. In the last Roumanian offi- 
cial census it was stated that there are 5,000 of 
these “ Jewish vagrants” in the country. 

An address of sympathy with the Church of Ire- 
land in the “severe trial” through which it is now 
passing, isin the course of signature in England 
and Wales. The clergy and laymen who sign it, 
desire to record. their belief that, though the Church 
of Ireland is no longer recognised by the State as a 
part of the national establishment, they and that 
Church are still one, and it is their earnest desire 
that they may be more closely united in advancing 
that pure and undefiled religion in the faith of 
which they have been so long bound together. 

The first step towards the reconstruction of the 
Trish Church was taken on Tuesday, when the 
united synods of Armagh and Dublin met in St 
Patrick’s Cathedral. The bisheps of Ossory, Cork, 
Killaloe, Limerick, and Cashel were present; and 
the proctors of the capitular bodies and of the 
clergy, as well as the deans and archdeacons, 
attended from all the dioceses. The Dean of St. 
Patrick’s (Dr. West) was appointed prolocutor or 


chairman. A message was sent down from the 


Upper House for the consideration of the Lower, 


‘protesting against the recent legislative measures 


affecting the Irish branch of the United Church of 
England and Ireland in these words, “That this 
Synod cannot commence its deliberations without 
recording before God and man its solemn protest 
against the measure whereby the Imperial Legis- 
lature:has both deprived the Church of Treland of 


its prescriptive right, and confiscated the endow- | 
ments which the piety of our ancestors had 


devoted to the service of God. This Synod 


/haye, they might do something towards prodi 


accordingly protests against that act of the Legis- 
lature whereby, to the great detriment of the 
Commonwealth, the national profession of the 
religion of Christ has been repudiated in Ireland, 
and the connection between the National Church 
and the State has been dissolved.” This protest 
was adopted by the Lower House, though it is 
understood that the Bishop of Down objected 
to it. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS- 


Dr. Cumming, in opposition to the Editor of the 
Westminster Gazette, who, he thinks, “ deserves a 
medal from the Pope for his obstinate resistance to 
facts, and sublime contempt of all private judgment 
whatever,” still contends that “Protestants are 
admissible, under certain considerations, to an Gicu- 
menical Council.” In support of this view, he 
repeats the “Injunctions” (quoted by Archbishop 
Manning in his “ England and Christendom”), by 
which the Pope notified to the Legates what he 
would have to be observed before the Protestants 
were admitted to be heard ;” says that “The Pro- 
testant Powers were invited to attend the Council 
of Trent in 1560, on its third convocation ;” that 
Hardwin states, ‘“‘a citation was issued by the Pope 
to the Bohemian heretics to appear before the 
Lateran Council ;” and that “Huss and Jerome 
were invited to the Council of Constance ;” and 
thinks that “the approaching Council at Rome may 
well follow, and need not be ashamed of such pre- 
cedents.” He adds, in conclusion, “I repeat I am 
ready to ‘avail myself of the opportunity of the 
General Council, as required and invited by Pius 
IX., as soon as the Pontiff is pleased to inform me, 
in answer to my respectful letter, that I shall be 
heard in reply to his earnest entreaty to renounce 
the Protestant faith, and return to the Roman 
Church.” 


A correspondence has been going on betweer 
Dr. M’Neile and the secretary of the Church Con- 
gress to be held in Liverpool next month which 
has ended in the Evangelical Dean withdrawing. 
from the Congress, inasmuch as the committee 
determine to retain the name of the Rev. Mr. 
Mackonochie to appear in the official list as @ 
speaker on the subject of the offertory. In one of 
his letters the dean thus gives his reason for the 
course he has. taken :—“If a gentleman who has 
been condemned by the highest tribunal in the 
country is to be publicly received and recognised. 
as if no such condemnation had taken place, there 
seems to be no limit and no distinction made 
between the observers and the transgressors of 
our ecclesiastical law. This is not a matter of 
private judgment or narrow bigotry; it is a matter 
of public justice, and of the separation of our 
English Church, in all her legitimate breadth, from 
lawlessness.” We should have thought the dean 
would have been glad of the occasion to put his 
erring brother right. ; 


At a harvest thanksgiving service at Bristol, 
Archdeacon Denison gave but a gloomy picture of 
the present condition of the English Church. He, 
said : 

“Tt was in a great strait—it would be madness: 
to conceal it—and God warned them of the strait. 
they were in; they were beset on every side, 
On one side there was the Roman Catholic; on the 
other there was the Nonconformist; on the third 
side there was the man whose whole religion was 
linked up in what he conceived to be the will of the: 
civil power; and on the fourth side were those who. 
were of no particular religion, and cared for none. 


All those were besetting the Church of England.”’ 


It was a mistake, he told his hearers, to su e,. 
as enemies sometimes said, that the priests were 
getting an undue influence over the hearts of the- 
people. They were not above them, but their ser-- 
vants. And he added, a wish in which we heartily 
join, “might they never abuse those who differed. 
from them, but seek to win souls.” ee 
The Archdeacon has a characteristic note in the- 
Telegraph about Church Congresses. “The Church 
of England is very sick, suffering from more than 
one kind of obstinate sickness. Some years it was 


thought that yearly Church Congresses might be — 


a medicine helping towards a cure. I have taken 
part ia all of them, and for some years I have 
thought that whatever other effects they might. 


a little charity.” He perceives, however, 
is a delusion. The Dean of Ripon has m 


On the whole the Archdeacon as Io all his 


) them . 
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to die in peace, and he feels that if they did the 
amount of humbug in the Church would be 
perceptibly diminished. 

The Pall Mall, describing the disease under 
which the Church of England labours, says : 

“The most distressing of its symptoms are three 
innumber. The first is to be found in the vigour 
of its antagonists ; never were the Roman Catholics 
on the one hand, or the Protestant Dissenters on 
the other, so vivacious, or secessions in each direc- 
tion so numerous. The second consists in its 
internal divisions, and in their incurable or hardly 
curable character. When Mr. Voysey and Mr. 
Liddon are both members of the same religious 
body, and when neither can silence the other, 
internal harmony is hopeless, and the claim of the 
Church to preach any one set of doctrines is ob- 
viously absurd. The law of the land, and nothing 
élse, is the bond which keeps together the Church 
of England, in so far as it is kept together. The 
third symptom is the increasing disposition of the 
age to embrace the voluntary system, and to have 
free trade in religion as well as in other things. 
These three symptoms are serious enough in all 
conscience, and collectively constitute about as 
serious a disease as any Church could wish to 
labour under.” 


It is strange to see in what a totally different 
light the same thing can present itself to different 
persons. By most who have considered it, the 
Trish Church has been generally regarded as a 
source of bitterness and contention; but in a 
speech at a meeting of the Carlisle branch of the 
Church Association, Dean Close described it as 
“one of the most glorious emblems of harmony 
and love,” and declared his belief that “a great 
national sin had been committed in casting it away 
and tearing it off from the British crown and the 
British empire.” In the same speech, the dean 
reviewed the proceedings of the English Church 
Union, and argued from these that there is a deep 
design to insinuate Popery into the Church of 
England. He likewise attributed not a little of 
the Bishop of Carlisle’s illness and suffering to the 
troubles which High-Churchmen had given him in 
his diocese. 

The Star, after an estimate of the Bishop of 
Exeter, says : 

“Dean Close is a dignitary of the opposite school, 
and accordingly he proves himself conspicuously 
wanting in the qualities for which in politics High 
Church ecclesiastics are often distinguished. When 
‘he presents himself, he seems surrounded, not by 
the aroma of tradition, statecraft, and affairs, but 
by the steam of tea and muffins, and the adulation 
of foolish women. He uses language which is not 
vof this world, and which can only be appreciated 
within his own circle, where his exhortations are 
wholly unnecessary. He flourishes wildly about 
the necessity of defending an ‘open Bible,’ which 
no one can possibly shut, and the ‘Protestant 
privileges of the land” which every statesman 
lnows to be perfectly unassailable. He is guilty 
of an extravagance which no High Churchman 
would be betrayed into, however anxious to defend 
the Irish Church, when he calls it ‘one of the most 
glorious emblems of harmony and love.’ In fact, 
no sooner does the Dean lift his voice than we all 
see what manner of man he is. In this tea-meeting 
style he might continue for hours, and produce 
nothing but disgust in the world where the battle 
he is concerned with will have to be fought.” 


The Church Times offers this recipe for the recon- 
struction of the Free Church in Ireland : 

“As was to be expected from the attitude of the 
‘clergy when the Disestablishment Bill was merely 
a terror of the future, and not an accomplished 
fant the money question is that which takes the 
lead, and arouses the chief interest. But we should 
much prefer seeing attention centred on theological 
matters and questions of discipline, and extirpating 
that ulcerous cancer of Protestantism which must 
be fatal, sooner or later, to any Church that does 
not use moral steel and fire upon it. The abolition 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, the adoption of Edward 
VI’s First Communion Office, the drawing up of a 
short renunciation of all distinctively Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Zwinglian tenets, the deprivation 
of all Orange clergymen, and all accomplices in 
swindling missionary societies, would win for the 
Disestablished Church the respect of Christendom, 
-and begin for her a career of spiritual prosperity 
such as has never yet visited her in dreams,” 


We last week gave a paragraph from the same 
paper, showing the kind of esteem in which 
Episcopacy is held by some Churchmen. The 
Hampshire Independent furnishes us with similar 
appreciation of it, in the report of a meeting of the 
English Church Union in that county. The Rev. J. 
Sprenger read a paper “On the Primitive and 
Catholic Mode of Electing Bishops,” in which he 
showed that in primitive times there were no such 

as State-made bishops, and pretty plainly 


intimated that to such as were now set over them | 


the clergy owed no obedience. The Rev. J. G.|{ Prayer Book will be preserved intact. We doubt 


Fincher observed there had been no canonical 
election of bishops in England since the time of 
William the Conqueror. They were now “foisted 
into dioceses, for which they were totally unfit, 
without any reference to their spiritual qualifica- 
tions, without any regard to their love of souls or 
for Christ, but because of their political influence.” 
The Rev. J. A, Plow said, “it had long been his 
impression that the chief pastors of their church 
did not believe in their office ; and like bishops like 
priests.” 


The 18th ult. being the centenary of the birth of 
Napoleon the Great, the Jewish Chronicle is surprised 
that the thanksgiving service, which was held in 
all the synagogues of the French Empire in honour 
of the Emperor’s féte, was not celebrated with 
greater ceremonial on that account. “Napoleon 
the First,” it says, “was a great friend of the Jews, 
and the consistorial organisation of French Judaism 
is due to him, It was he who insisted on the 
destruction of the insulting placard on the Zeil, or 
public promenade of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
‘Jews and dogs may not enter here,” 


In addressing his constituents on Monday evening, 
Mr. Watkin Williams, the member for the Denbigh- 
shire boroughs, excited great enthusiasm by his 
remarks concerning the Church in Wales. He 
said : 

“The position of this was one of the most import- 
ant topics for future consideration. At a late period 
of the Session which had just closed, he gave notice 
that he should, on the re-assembling of Parliament, 
call attention to the existing state of religious 
inequality in the Principality, and move the follow- 
ing resolutions: First, that the time had arrived 
when the measure of religious equality which had 
been granted to Ireland could no longer, consis- 
tently with justice, be withheld from Wales; and, 
secondly, that it was expedient that the surplus 
funds to be derived from the property of the dis- 
established and disendowed church ghould be 
applied towards the advancement of a national 
and purely undenominational system of education. 
That notice he did not hesitate to say was warmly 
received by the House. Mr. Gladstone was present, 
and heard it, and if his countenance expressed any- 
thing, he was gratified and pleased with it. It had 
been objected to as premature. He did not believe 
that it was so, nor did he agree with the supposition 
of some that it would bring about a reaction with 
regard to the Irish Church. The carrying of the 
Trish Church Bill was the earnest of still greater 
victories yet to be achieved. The Welsh people 
supported it in the belief that their turn would 
come next. The opportunity which they had now 
must be improved. If they did not earnestly and 
at once press forward their own case, they would 
run the risk of defeat.” 


In an address to the clergy of the rural deanery 
in which his park is situated, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury frankly acknowledged the dangers to 
which the Church is exposed. Superstition and 
infidelity, he said, seemed to be more actively at 
work than at.any former period. He did not speak 
of England only, but of Europe. In our own 
country the danger of infidelity seems to be not so 
much from abstract speculations and questionings, 
though this danger is not to be overlooked, but of 
a grosser and far more threatening kind. The 
danger is that the masses of our population, know- 
ing nothing and caring nothing about philosophical 
questions, may become practical infidels, sink into 
materialism, living only for the life which now is, 
and putting altogether out of their thoughts the 
world unseen. Referring to changes in the minis- 
trations of the Church which appeared desirable, 
he touched first upon the Liturgy. Though adapted 
to the educated, it is hardly so to the poor, and 
does not seem to commend itself to the lower middle 
classes. He then mentioned some of the alterations 
which the Ritual Commission proposed in the 
rubrics. Matters of doctrine are not within its 
scope. The changes thought desirable, and which 
are at present under the consideration of the 
Divinity professors of the Universities, and other 
dignitaries of the Church, may be summed up as 
follow: 1, Anewlectionary. Many chapters have 
been added, as suited to edification; some have 
been omitted. A greater elasticity has been given 
to the lectionary. ‘The principal changes are in 
the daily lessons. 2. Alterations in the ordina 
daily service. Evidently, to men busily engaged, 
the service as it stands at present does not 
commend itself. Even the city churches which 
have a daily service are but thinly attended. A 
shorter service, therefore, will be proposed — 
shorter, but strictly based upon the existing mate- 
rials, 3. Every facility for dividing services, and 
using different services at different times, according 
to the eng ncies of different congregations. 4, In 
the burial service some solution of a difficulty” 
commonly felt will be offered. Nothing revolu-. 
tionary need be anticipated. The character of the 


whether these changes will be anything like sufli- 
cient to commend it to the large class to whom he 
admits that it does not seem to be adapted. 


Though the claims which the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops make regarding education, and 
the tone in which they are expressed are, no doubt, 
extravagant and insulting, the Pall Mall thinks 
they ought not to surprise any one, for they are 
simply one more repetition of a claim which, from 
the very nature of their position, the Roman 
Catholic clergy make in all parts of the world 
where they can get a hearing, and which, in fact, 
they are compelled to make by the very nature of 
the case. The position of the Roman Catholic 
Church may be shortly described by saying that 
their clergy claim moral and religious sovereignty 
over the whole human race, This of course includes 
the existence of a corresponding obligation on the 
part of the rest of mankind, and in particular on 
the part of the lay Government, or the State, to 
recognize them in that capacity, and this again 
must undoubtedly be held to include a claim to 
the direction and superintendence of public educa- 
tion in so far as the State interferes with it at all. 
This point, therefore, which Cardinal Cullen’s letter 
raises is simply whether the English people are or 
are not prepared to assent to this claim on the part 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. The answer to this 
demand which will be given is obvious enough. 
It is a claim to which the English people never 
will consent, unless their views and character 
should change beyond all calculation. 


Under the heading “Cullen O’Simples” 
has this : 

“Cardinal Cullen orders three days of rejoicing 
over the Downfall of the Established Church in 
Ireland. Ungrateful Paul! That church, by virtue 
of the hatreds it fostered, was the best friend of 
his own. If the Disestablishment bring peace, and 
fraternisation, how long will superstition have a 
chance? To do him justice, Paul sees this, and 
drives the little Catholics out of Protestant society. 
But that will not do, while the parents can meet. 
Why doesn’t he order that no Catholic shall speak 
to a Protestant? Probably, ‘Cut the Prods! will 
be the next howl from the altar. Unless this be 
the command, and it be obeyed, Rome has seen her 
best days in Ireland. He had better revoke the 
order for thanksgiving, or transfer the thanks to 
the account of St. Bartholomew’s day, or some 
other real Catholic victory.” 


The Postasks what nations are likely to send repre- 
sentatives to the Pope’s Council. Will France send 
one? It is very doubtful, but certainly not specially, 
unless invitation is given; and if invitation be sent 
to France, how can Italy be omitted; and yet how, 
in the face of the present relation between her 
Sovereign and the Pope, can she be asked? Again, 
if France does not send a special diplomat, what 
country will? Probably neither Austria, nor Spain, 
nor in all likelihood in any event will Northern 
Germany be represented. The Eastern Church has 
ignored the whole thing, and up to the present time 
Dr. Cumming is the only representative who has 
tendered his presence. Should this be the position 
up to the 8th of December, the play will fall through 
and the attempted movement be a thorough fiasco. 
But supposing, on the other hand, that all the 
great Roman Countries send special represen- 
tatives, what will then be the attitude of Rome, 
and what the position of the diplomats? Will the 
Court of Rome desire that they shall be merely 
passive representatives, and act simply in‘ the 
capacity of seals which shall give authority and 
currency to the dogmas and canons which the 
Supreme Pontiff may think fit to determine upon 
and issue. It is hardly probable that in the pre- 
sent frame of the European mind, bent, as it is in 
some quarters, upon the separation of Church and 
State, and in all upon establishing and maintaining 
the subordination of the ecclesiastical to the civil 
power, such a proposition would be accepted. If, 
however, it should be conceded by Rome that the 
representation shall be real and active, the Papal 
system will be placed in a position as unprecedented 
in occurrence as it will be difficult of manage- 
ment and control. Neither horn of the dilemma will 
be pleasant; if the one offers repose it will be 
a dangerous repose, and upon the other it will be 
very awkward to be tossed. 


Punch 


OUR FRIENDS IN CANADA. 


Wx have the following letter from a member of our 
Unitarian congregation at Toronto, and though it 
was not intended for publication, we are sure that 
our readers will be glad to see it; and if it helps to 
rouse a more kindly, brotherly sympathy among 
our English congregations towards our friends in 
Canada, it will have done great good: 
“Toronto, Province of Ontario, 
“25th August, 1869. 

“Dear Sir,—You will probably recollect that in 

December, 1865, an attempt was made by an 
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incendiary to destroy the Unitarian church of this | 
city. The place where the wretch set the fire was 
the apartment in the basement used as a library 
and committee-room. Although the fire was extin- 
guished before the church was entirely destroyed, 
the library was lost. Some few volumes only, 
apparently scorched, were rebound; but it was 
soon found that the paper was so crisped that it 
could not hold the bookbinders’ stitches, and the 
volumes fell to pieces. ‘Lhe loss of our library was 
almost total, and with it we lost our Sunday-school 
apparatus, of maps, bibles, testaments, teachers’ 
manuals, melodeon, &c. Since this disaster we 
have been from time to time adding to our library, 
although only by small instalments, and have now 
a small fund to be used for the same purpose. The 
books obtainable in Canada are almost all orthodox 
(generally Calvinistic) in sentiment, and the heavy 


| from nine-tenths of the nation. 


taxation on all materials used in book-making in 
the United States enhances prices there very much ; 
besides, we find in some American Sunday-school 
library catalogues books, which from their political 
bias, we would not feel inclined to put on our 
Sunday-school bookshelves, This subject was 
discussed at our last teachers’ meeting, and I was 
requested to write to some Unitarian gentleman 
in England and inquire of him if there be any 
book establishment in your country under the 
management of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, or any other organisation from which 
a supply of books for our Sunday-school library 
could be purchased. If you could favour me, by 
mail, with the catalogues of any such establish- 
ments, you would confer a kindness on your co- 
religionists here. : 

“Tt will naturally occur to you, on reading this 
letter, how comes it that our Christian brethren 
in one of the most extensive and valuable append- 
ages in Great Britain are so little acquainted 
with matters denominational in England, or so 
little cared for? The answer is brief. You have 
left us out in the cold. For the United States, tho 
nursing mother of Fenianism, you are overflowing 
with sympathy and compliment; with Hungary 
you are hand and glove Ge which I am rejoiced) ; 
but with those in Canada, who are bone of your 
bone, of the same stock, and the same antecedents, 
you, in England, seem to take no notice. About 
ten years ago the Toronto congregation sent a 
memorial to the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, asking them, or some of their clerical 
members, to aid us in selecting and sending out a 
minister to us. We also described our straitened 
financial circumstances, That memorial was never 
answered. No notice, as far ag I know, was taken 
of it, even the courtesy of an acknowledgment of 
its receipt was not conceded; and the only means 
I had of knowing that it reached the destination 
to which it was addressed, was by being permitted 
to read a private letter from the secretary to a 
personal friend in Canada, in which he told him 
the memorial had been received, 

“Under these circumstances I hope I will be 
pardoned for the present liberty, and may be 
favoured with a reply.” 

We can only add that we shall be most glad to 
render any help we can. Perhaps some of our 
friends on this side the water may have books to 
spare to help in resuscitating the school library 
referred to, and if so, we shall be glad for them to 
be sent to our office, and we will take charge of 
them and forward them. Only mind—gentle and 
intelligent reader—no rubbish, if you please! No 
odd volumes of antiquated divinity! No old 
grammars and almanacs! None of the sweepings 
which usually are glorified into an offering of benevo- 
Jence on such occasions. If you want to help, look 
on the shelves where the books are which you like, 
and your children like, and give us—if it be only 
one—of those. 


IRISH CATHOLIC DEMANDS. 


In regard to the claims of Cardinal Cullen, speaking 
in the name of the Roman Catholic bishops in 
general, to regulate all public education in Treland, 
we agree with the Freeman that we can take only 
one course. 


At all risks, even though it should alienate 
Trish Catholics from the Liberal party, and give to 
Mr. Disraeli a majority in the Commons, the Non- 
conformists of the United Kingdom must resist 
these demands, and refuse to concede a single point 
to the bishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. They ask that the youth of the entire 
country shall be entrusted to the priests. A deno- 
minational system of education in Ireland will give 
to the priests in five-sixths of the parishes a prac- 
tical educational monopoly. Are we prepared to 
do this? We admit the injustice of excluding 
Catholics from any privileges enjoyed by Protest- 
ants, and would readily unite in any movement to 
secure for them ecclesiastical equality. But, in 
this instance, they claim “for Catholics Catholic 
education.” “How is it possible for us, or for 


the Liberal party, to yield to such a claim ? 
We are a Protestant people. An overwhelm- 
ing majority regard the Church of Rome with 


aversion. The proposal to subsidize Catholic 
teachers to give to Irish Catholics a Catholic 
education, if seriously entertained by the Govern- 
ment, would evoke the sturdiest opposition 
As a mere matter 
of politics, apart from other and higher considera- 
tions, the demand cannot be complied with. The 
Romanists ask the English to undo part of the 
work done by the Irish Church Act. That act 
provides for the withdrawal, on liberal terms, of 
State support from Maynooth College. We should 
build up again what has just been taken down, if 
we were to create a Catholic college, or apply the 
denominational principle to Queen’s College. The 
alternative placed before the country at the last 
general election was, “Shall we disestablish and 
disendow the Protestants, or establish and endow 
the Romanists?” Ireland and England and Scot- 
land were asked “whether they would level up 
under Mr. Disraeli, or level down under Mr. Glad- 
stone.” The answer is found in the Irish Church 
Act. Shall we in 1870 undo the work of 1869 ? 
As Mr. Bright so often insists, there is no retrogres- 
sion in thiscountry. Conservatives cannot take back 
what Liberals have wrested from them. The de- 
mand, therefore, of Irish Romanists comes too late. 
If they could point out any inequality, any favour 
shown to or privilege enjoyed by Protestants and 
denied to them, equality would be conceded. But 
no injustice is done them by the mixed system of 
education. Catholics are not excluded from the 
management of the schools. There is no religious 
test applied to teachers. The schools are not used 
for proselytising purposes. We allow that a mixed 
system of education may be unfavourable to the 
interests of the Roman Catholic Church, that the 
education of the intellect and instruction in morals 
and history, if free from the manipulation of the 
priest, may inspire a love of liberty and a manl 
independence which would indispose the intelli- 
gent and the cultured to a surrender of private 
judgment. What then? We cannot make State 
arrangements with a view to secure the Roman 
Catholic or any other Church against loss or preju- 
dice. If an ecclesiastical community cannot hold 
its own among rival communities, it is not the duty 
of the civil power to grant it privileges and endow- 
ments, and to maintain it in its separate exclusive- 
ness. Let a clear stage, but no favour, be afforded 
to all. We consequently counsel firmness in refusing 
to concede the claim put in by the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops. They plead for State-supported 
Catholic education to-day, on the ground that the 
Irish people desire it. To-morrow, on the same 
ground, they may plead for a State recognition 
and establishment of the Roman Catholic Church. 
What is just and fair should be done for and in 
Treland, whether the Irish ask for it or not 3 but 
we cannot admit that the acceptance of the 
Romanists of Ireland of the programme of their 
bishops would be a sufficient reason for the adop- 
tion by a British Parliament of Catholic education 
for Catholics. 


THE BEECHER FAMILY. 


A “MEMBER of Congress” wrote to the Times last 
week, saying, apropos of the Byron story, that “the 
Beechers are mere sensationalists, without true 
merit or substantial talents.” To this “A Citizen 
of the United States,” conjectured to be Mr. Motley, 
replied : 

“The fame of the Beecher family dates back- 
ward for half a century. The Rey. Lyman Beecher, 
D.D., the father of Mrs. Stowe, was for nearly forty 
years the veritable apostle of the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches in the United States 3a 
man the grandeur and power of whose pulpit 
oratory have been scarcely surpassed by his famous 
son, Henry Ward Beecher, The latter is an enthu- 
siast and an innovator, and by many branded as a 
fanatic, but his scholarship and his eloquence are 
alike far beyond all question. A man whose single 
voice gathers, and for twenty years retains, a con- 
gregation of many thousands, and whose individual 
utterances, during the same period; attract the 
fervent admiration of one entire section of our 
country, and the no less ardent hatred of the 
other—needs no word of mine to give assurance 
that his name is not ‘written on the roll of common 
men,’ or that there is, in and of him, far more than 
goes to the making of ‘a mere sensationalist,’ 

“Another brother—Edward Ward Beecher—is a 
Doctor of Divinity, a preacher of unusual power, 
for some years pastor of one of the largest 
churches in Boston, and subsequently (and I be- 
lieve still) president of one of our great Western 
Universities, 

“Yet another brother—the Rey. Chas. Beecher— 
is widely known as a preacher of far more than 
ordinary abilities; and a second sister—Catherine 
Beecher—has a literary reputation which would be 
thought high had it not been overshadowed by the 
world-wide fame of Mrs. Stowe. 

“There are several other members of this truly 
remarkable family whom I will not stop to men- 
tion by name; but I believe there is not one 
among them who has not the reputation of more 
than ordinary ability; and I am confident that the 
unanimous voice of public opinion in America— 
the testimony alike of those who love and of those 
who hate them—will sustain my assertion of the 


: intellectual pre-eminence of ‘the Beecher family,” 


Che Unitarian Berald, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1869. 


SNUBBING DISSENTERS. 


TueRzE is one miserable relic of the past— 
one miserable prejudice and superstition 
from which the journalists who affect to 
lead us in the present day have not freed 
themselves, and that is their notion that 
Dissenters are low vulgar people, and are 
to be snubbed accordingly. Now, it is 
clear that these writers—we mean writers 
in the Saturday Review, Pall Mail, and 
Spectator—know almost nothing about 
Dissenters. They seem, for the most 
part, to take their ideas of them from 
“Salem Chapel,” and to suppose that all 
the leading members of Dissenting con- 
gregations are as vulgar as the grocers 
and cheesemongers there—which is just 
as sensible as if Dissenters drew their 
notions of Church Clergymen from AN- 
THONY TROLLOPE’s pictures, and fancied 
all bishops were like Bishop Provpim, and 
all rectors and curates like Greson and 
Crawiey. We will not suppose that the 
writers in question wish to do us in- 
justice, and assume what they know all 
the while to be false. We will allow that 
they simply suffer themselves to be carried 
along by the fashion and the prejudices of 
the class with which they are familiar, 
But we would appeal to them :—Is it just, 
is it truthful, is it manly, to go on repeat- 
ing charges which, at all events, you do 
not know to be true, which you take no 
trouble to verify or disprove, and which 
must give pain, and rouse feelings of 
indignation in one vast class, and flatter 
some of the worst and narrowest preju- 
dices in another vast class? You speak 
with contempt of the parsons who go on 
repeating as true what they do not know 
to be true, and might know to be false if 
they ever examined, but are you not still 
more contemptible in going on repeating 
prejudices which you have never examined 


;and which have the tendency to set one 


part of society against another, and prevent 
social and political justice from being 
done? It seems to us that the prejudice 
prevalent in a certain class against Dis- 
senters is just as childish and senseless. 
as the prejudice of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers about the French nation, 
by which they supposed that all French- 
men were frog-eaters and a kind of cross 
between a monkey and a tiger. We are 
trying to rise above our old national pre- 
judices, and to feel that as, on the whole, 
we know nothing about the character of 
entire nations, so we will say nothing, 
But the Dissenters are a great nation, 
numbering at least nearly as many as 
Churchmen. Among them there is every 
variety of life and culture. The manners 
and education of each class of Dissenters 
correspond very nearly to the manners 
and education of a similar class in the 
other portion of the community. There 
is as much refinement in the homes of 
wealthy Dissenters as in the homes of 
wealthy Churechmen of corresponding. 
grade, while in the homes of the poor: 
there is generally more refinement than 
in the homes of many of the poor belong-. 
ing to the Church. It is as absurd, 
therefore, to characterise this whole Dis- 
senting nation from the defects of some 
few of its members, as it is to characterise 
the Americans as people who spit on 
carpets and sit with their feet on man- 
telpieces because some members of the. 
family are giyen to these bad habits, — 
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It is amusing to find our teachers 
speaking with such scorn of Sectarianism, 
and yet all the while guilty themselves of 
the worst kind of Sectarianism. It is 
the evil of belonging to a sect that it 
makes a man contract his mind to 
the limits of his sect. His experience 
haying been confined within these limits, 
he forms an extravagant estimate of the 
excellences of those within his sect, an 
absurd and extravagant prejudice as to 
the deficiencies of all who are outside it. 
Our teachers belong—so they asssume— 
to the sect of “Gentlemen,” who again 
belong to the sect of “The Church.” 
They have an exaggerated idea of their 
own gentlemanliness—which does not 
save them, by-the-by, from much that 
seems to us very vulgar, coarse, and 
unmanly—and they speak of us outsiders 
with as much ignorance and narrow- 
mindedness as any “ Little Bethelite” 
could do of “the world” which lies outside 
his narrow circle of the elect. 

It is these superstitions which men foster 
in their minds regarding classes of whom 
they have really little or no knowledge 
that weaken our national sympathies and 
indispose us to do justice between class 
and class. If we could get to the bottom 
of people’s minds, we fear we should 
often find that the reasons which are put 
forward to justify the perpetuation of 
injustice to Dissenters are not, after all, 
the real motives of numbers who support 
this injustice or look upon it with 
indifference. Deeper than these reasons 
lie the prejudices against Dissenters, as 
against people who are low and vulgar, 
and with whom it would be exceedingly 
disagreeable to be brought into contact. 
Churchmen first dress us up as the 
inquisitors did the heretics, in hateful 
costume, and then hate us accordingly. 
As Sydney Smith once said toa Unitarian 
friend of ours, “‘ You are a highly respect- 
able body, but, let me tell you, awfully 
unfashionable.” 

We Dissenters feel so assured of this 
temper about us in those who are not 
Dissenters, that we feel it would be almost 
hopeless to appeal to them to remove many 
@ minor wrong under which we smart. 
Hardly can we yet bring the dominant 
class to listen to us whilst we plead against 
a great and glaring injustice like that of 
debarring us from the full privileges of 
the National Universities. And there are 
many less forms of injustice which we 
have long endured, and about which we 
have been silent. For example, there is 
the injustice, that whilst every Dissenter 
who wishes to be married at his own place 
of worship must see there the Civil Regis- 
trar, as if to remind him of his inferiority 
as a Dissenter in the eye of the law,— 
on the other hand, the Churchman who 
chooses to be married at the Parish Church 
escapes the presence of the civil officer, re- 
gistration by his clergyman being accepted 
by the lawas sufficient for the legalisation 
of the rite. Now here is an inequality, a 
badge of inferiority which we, both 
ministers and people, cannot help feeling. 
‘It is just one of those vulgar snubs giving 
annoyance, and yet serving no good pur- 
pose, which a truly gentlemanly class would 
scorn to support or even permit. The 

subject was discussed at some length in 
the Wesleyan Conference, and while the 
majority of the Conference were willing 
to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Legislature, they insisted that complete 
equality and uniformity of practice should 
be enforced in all churches. We agree 


ET 


with the Conference, but we know very 
well that we shall have to wait a long 
time before the equality will be attained. 
The nation, and those who assume to 
educate the nation, must first make more 
progress in escaping from old anti-social 
prejudices and in knowledge of English 
society as it really is. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
X. 


Just now, when Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s revelation of 
the cause of Lady Byron’s separation from her 
husband has drawn public attention to her, the 
following notices are peculiarly interesting. 

In November, 1852, referring to a chat which he 
had had with Frederick Robertson about her, 
H.C. R. says, “he speaks of her as the noblest 
woman he ever knew.” 

In the following year, Mr. Robinson made her 
acquaintance, and on September 13th writes: “I 
called by desire on Lady Byron—a call which I 
enjoyed, and which may have consequences, 
Recollecting her history, as the widow of the most 
famous, though not the greatest, poet of England 
in our day, I felt an interest in going to her; and 
that interest was greatly heightened when I left 
her. From all I have heard of her, I consider her 
one of the best women of the day. Her means and 
her good will both great. ‘She lives to do good, 
says Dr. King, and I believe this to be true.” 

In a letter to H. C. R., February 2nd, 1854, Dr, 
King says: “Lady Byron is now recovered. She 
is always feeble, and obliged to husband her 
strength, and calculate her powers; but her mind is 
ever intact, pure, and lofty. It seems to pour forth 
its streams of benevolence and judgment even 
from the sick bed; a perennial fountain. Her state 
of mind has always given me confidence in her 
severest illnesses. Yet her power of bearing 
fatigue occasionally, as during the illness and death 
of her daughter, is as wonderful.” 

Writing to Mr. Robinson, March 5th, 1855, on 
Dr. Kennedy’s account of Lord Byron’s opinions, 
she says: “Strange as it may seem, Dr. Kennedy 
is most faithful where you doubt his being so, 
Not merely from casual expressions, but from the 
whole tenor of Lord Byron’s feelings, I could not 
but conclude he was a believer in the inspiration of 
the Bible, and had the gloomiest Calvinistic tenets. 
To that unhappy view of the relation of the 
creature to the Creator I have always as- 
cribed the misery of his life. It is enough for me to 
remember, that he who thinks his transgressions 
beyond forgiveness (and such was his own deepest 
feeling) has righteousness beyond that of the self- 
satisfied sinner; or, perhaps, of the half-awakened. 
It was impossible for me to doubt that, could he 
have been at once assured of pardon, his living 
faith in moral duty and his love of virtue (‘I love 
the virtues which I cannot claim’) would have 
conquered every temptation. Judge, then, how I 
must hate the creed which made him see God as 
an Avenger, not a Father. My own impressions 
were just the reverse, but could have little weight ; 
and it was in vain to seek to turn his thoughts for 
long from that idée fixe, with which he connected 
his physical peculiarity as a stamp. Instead of 
being made happier by any apparent good, he felt 
convinced that every blessing would be ‘turned 
into a curse’? to him. Who, possessed by such 
ideas, could lead a life of love and service to God 
orman? They must in a measure realise them- 
selves. ‘The worst of it is, I do believe, he said. 
I, like all connected with him, was broken against 
the rock of Predestination. I may be pardoned 
for referring to his frequent expression of the 
sentiment that I was only sent to show him the 
happiness he was forbidden to enjoy. You will 
now better understand why ‘ The Deformed Trans- 
formed’ is too painful to me for discussion.” 

On the other hand, the Countess Guiccioli (by 
no means so trustworthy an informant) in her 
“ Recollections ” tells us that even in his youth he 
says, “All very tedious. I hate books treating of 
religious subjects; although I adore and love God, 
freed from all absurd and blasphemous notions.” 
We find him at a later period writing of himself, 
“ Ag for me, in my early youth, when £ left college, 
where I had to bow to very superior and stronger 
minds, who themselves were under various evil 
influences of college and of youth, I was more than 


heterodox. Time and reflection have changed my 
mind upon these subjects, and I consider Atheism 
as a folly.” We have his friend Shelley, too, the 
confessed Atheist, writing a few days before his 
own death: “Pray assure Moore that, in a philo- 
sophical point of view, I have not the slightest 
influence over Byron. If I had, to be sure, I should 
use it for the purpose of uprooting his delusions 
and his errors.” In the work which Lady Byron 
speaks of, there is an account of an interesting 
discussion which the poet had with Dr. Kennedy, 
which we may here mention. Byron said, “ There 
is a book which I must show you, ‘ Illustrations of 
the Moral Government of God, by E. Smith, M.D., 
of London. The author of the book proved that 
hell was not a place of eternal punishment.” “This. 
is no new doctrine,” replied Kennedy. “The author 
will sooner or later reject the Bible entirely,” and 
more in the same strain. Byron remarked, “ 
cannot admit the soundness of your argument; for 
God may allow sin and misery to co-exist for a 
time, but His goodness must prevail in the end, and 
cause their existence to cease. At any rate, it is 
better to believe that the infinite goodness of God, 
while allowing evil to exist as a means of our 
arriving at perfection, will show itself still greater 
some day, when every intellectual being shall be 
purified and freed from the bondage of sin and 
misery.” His words, too, addressed a few hours 
before his death to Mr. Parry, deserve notice: 
“Eternity and space are before me; but on this 
subject, thank God, I am happy and at ease. The 
thought of living eternally, and of again reviving, 
is a great pleasure. Christianity is the purest and 
most liberal religion in the world ; but the numerous 
teachers who are constantly worrying mankind 
with their denunciations and their doctrines, are 
the greatest enemies of religion. I have read with 
more attention than half of them the Book of 
Christianity, and I admire the liberal and truly 
charitable principles which Christ has laid down. 
There are questions connected with this subject 
which none but Almighty God can solye. Time 
and space, who can conceive? None but God. On 
Him I rely.” 

To return to the Diary. On April 11th, 1855, 
writing to H. C. R. about the Wational Review, which 
she had heard was to be the Prospective amplified, 
Lady Byron says: “Not satisfactory to me, 
because I have always thought that periodical too 
Unitarian, in the sense of separating itself from 
other churches, if not by a high wall, at least by a 
wire-gauze fence. Now, separation is to me the 
aipeots. The revelation through Nature never 
separates; it is the revelation through the Book 
which separates. Whewell and Brewster would 
have been one had they not, I think equally, 
dimmed their lamps of science when reading their 
Bibles. As long as we think a truth detter for being 
shut up in a text, we are not of the wide-world 
religion, which is to include all in one fold ; for that 
text will not be accepted by the followers of other 
books, or students of the same, and separation will 
ensue. The Christian Scripture should be dear to 
us, not as the charter of afew, but of mankind, and 
to fashion it into cages is to deny its ultimate 
objects. These thoughts hot, like the roll at 
breakfast, where your letter was so welcome an 
addition.” 

Writing of the Wational, April 12th, 1856, she says 
on one of the articles : “Some theological fictions seem 
to me to be more completely exposed than ever 
before—the two Atonement theories, for instance. 
And yet the Reviewer does not appear to me to 
come to the point at last, nor entirely to have dis- 
missed the mysterious efficacy doctrine. My own 
belief would, at least, be stated more simply, thus : 
to follow Christ is the way to be reconciled, or put 
in a relation of peace and harmony with the will of 
God; aman so reconciled becomes a sound man, if 
he was not before. If some say that the same end 
might be obtained in other ways, [ am not anxious 
to refute them; only grant this way to be success- 
ful. Did Jesus say, ‘Iam the only way, &c.? It 
is inferred that he meant it, however, from the 
condemnation of him who ‘believeth not, in St. 
John. This is thought a parenthesis of the writer's, 
by a superior critic; but, taking the common read- 
ing, I see in it no more than the assertion, that 
belief in the truths proclaimed by Christ was an 
absolute condition of salvation ; and all experience 
shows it to be so in fuct. The believer in those 
principles is saved from the hell of ‘ malice, hatred, 
and all uncharitableness” I need not tr, to believe 
this ; I can’t help it.” 
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In the same letter, on another article in the 
Nationa’, she observes: “The author appears to 
moe to have the mind which could dispel the illu- 
sions surrounding another poet [Lord Byron] with- 
out depreciating his claims (not fully acknowledged 
by you) to the truest inspiration. Who has sought 
to distinguish the holy from the unholy in that 
spirit ?—to prove by this very degradation of the 
one how high the other was? A character is never 
done justice to by extenuating faults; so I do not 
agree to nisi bonum. It is kinder to read the 
blotted page.” 


OUR PRESTON CHAPEL AND ITS 
MINISTERS. 
One of the Preston newspapers is just now giving 
a series of sketches, in the main both clever and 
fair, of the Preston “ Churches and Chapels: their 
Parsons, Priests, and Congregations.” Among 
them the Unitarian chapel forms the subject of an 
article which, after giving an account—a tolerably 
just. one, too—of Unitarianism itself, thus con- 
tinues: “ The edifice wherein our Unitarian friends 
assemble eyery Sunday, is an old-fashioned, homely- 
looking, little building—a tiny, Quakerised piece of 
architecture, simple to a degree, prosaic, diminutive, 
snug, dull. It is just such a place as you could 
imagine old primitive Nonconformists, fonder of 
strong principles and inherent virtue than of 
external embellishment and masonic finery, would 
build. A small, and somewhat neat, graveyard 
is attached to the chapel; there are several tomb- 
stones laid flat upon the ground; and in the centre 
of it there is a rather elaborate one, substantially 
railed round, and surmounting the vault of the 
Ainsworth family. The remains of the late W. 
Ainsworth, Esq., a well known and respected 
Preston gentleman, are interred here. At the 
northern side of, and directly adjoining, the chapel 
there is a small Sunday-school. It was erected 
about 15 years ago, the scholars previous to that 
time haying met in a little building in Lord’s-walk. 
The average attendance of scholars at present is 
about 60. The chapel, internally, is small, clean, plain, 
and ancient looking. A central aisle runs directly 
up to the pulpit, and it is flanked with a range of 
high old-fashioned pews, some being plain, a few 
lined with a red-coloured material, and several with 
faded green baize, occasionally tacked back and 
elaborated with good old-fashioned brass nails. 
The seats vary in size, and include both the moder- 
ately narrow and the full square for family use. 
There are nine variously shaped windows in the 
puilding : through three of them you can see sundry 
things ranging from the spire of the Parish Church 
to the before-mentioned wall with the broken glass 
top; through some of the others faint outlines of 
-chimneys may be traced. ‘he chapel is light and 
comfortable-looking. ‘There seems to be nothing in 
‘the place having the least relationship to ornament 
except four small gas brackets, which are trimmed 
up a little, and surmounted with small crosses of 
the Greek pattern. At the west end, supported by 
two pillars, there is a small gallery, in which a few 
elderly people, the scholars, and the choir are 
deposited. The body of the chapel will accommo- 
date about 200 persons. The average attendance, 
excluding the scholars, will be perhaps 60. When 
we visited the place there were 50 present—45 
down stairs and five in the gallery; and of this 50, 
upwards of 30 were females. The congregation is 
quite of a genteel and superior character. There 
are afew rather poor people embraced in it; but 
nine out of ten of the regular worshippers belong to 
either independent or prosperous middle class 
families. The congregation, although still “highly 
respectable,” is not so influential in tone as it used 
to be. A few years ago, six or seven county 
magistrates might have been seen in the chapel 
on a Sunday, and they were all actual “mem- 
ers” of the body; but death and_ other 
causes have reduced the. number of this class 
wery considerably, and now not more than 
‘two are constant worshippers. There is neither 
»sham, shoddy, nor rant in the place. From one 
year end to another you will never hear any of 
them during any of the services rush into a florid 
yell or reduce their spiritual emotions to a dull 
groan. They abstain from everything in the con- 
tortional and ejaculative line; quiet contemplative 
intellectualism appears to reign amongst them; 
a dry, tranquil thoughtfulness, pervades the body. 
They are eclectical, optimic, cool; believe in taking 


things comfortably ; never conjure up during their | 


devotions the olden pictures of orthodoxy ; never 
allow their nerves to be shattered with notions 
-about the “devil,” or the “burning lake” in which 
-sinners have to be heated for ever and ever; never 
thear of such things from the pulpit; wouldn’t 
tolerate them if they did; think that they 
can get on well enough without them. They 
may be right or they may be wrong; but, 
like all sections of Christians, they believe their 
own denominational child the best. There 
are two services every Sunday in tho Unita- 
rian chapel — morning and evening — and both 
“ire very good in one sense because both are very 
short. There have been many ministers at the 
chapel since its transformation into a Unitarian 
place of worship; but we need not unearth musty 
records and name them all. Within modern 
memory there have been just a trinity of ministers 


at the chapel—the Rev. Joseph Ashton, an exceed- 
ingly quiet, unassuming, well learned man, who 
would have taken a higher stand in the town 
than he did if he had made more fuss about 
himself; the Rev. W. Croke Squier, who made 
too much fuss, who had too big a passion for 
Easter-due martyrdoms, and the like, for Corn Ex- 
change speeches, patrioticagony points, and virtuous 
fighting ; but who was nevertheless a sharp-headed, 
quick-sighted, energetic little gentleman; and 
the Rev. R. J. Orr—the present minister—who came 
to Preston about a year and a half since. Mr. Orr 
isan Irishman, young in years, tall, cold, timid, 
quiet, yet excellently educated. He is critical, 
seems slightly cynical, and moves along as if he 
either knew nobody or didn’t want to look at 
anybody. There is somewhat of the student, and 
somewhat of the college professor in his appear- 
ance. But he is a very sincere man; has neither 
show nor fussiness in him ; and practices his duties 
with a strict, quiet regularity. He may have 
moods of mirth and high moments of sparkling glee, 
but he looks as if he had never laughed right out 
but about once in his life, and had repented of it 
directly afterwards. If he had more dash and less 
shyness in him, less learned coolnessand much more 
humour in his composition, he would reap a better 
harvest in both pulpit and general life. Mr. Orr is 
no roaring Will-o’-the-Wisp minister ; what he says 
he means; and what he means he reads. His 
prayers and sermons are all read. He is not 
eloquent, but his language is scholarly, sometimes 
choice, always exact. He never allows himself to 
be led away by passion; sticks well to his text; 
invariably keeps his temper. He wears neither 
surplice nor black gown in the pulpit, and does 
quite as well without as with them. The services 
in the main are simple, free from all boisterous 
balderdash, and if not of such a character as would 
suit everybody, are evidently well liked by those 
participating in them. 


THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT 
GREEKS. 


Tue Rey. T. W. Chignell delivered a lecture last 
Sunday evening, Sept. 12th, in George’s Chapel, 
Exeter, on the religion of the ancient Greeks, as 
seen in the drama of the Antigone of Sophocles. 

Of all the religious ideas (he said) that were 
stirring the minds of men at that hour, there was 
not one that was more predominant, or that so 
delighted the best of these minds, as the thought 
that the same great fundamental religious concep- 
tions and tendencies had belonged ever to the 
human race, and: had specially manifested them- 
selves, in strength and clearness, among the greatest 
nations of the world. Look at what that had 
brought with it. For one thing, how it reconciled 
the present with the past, and bound humanity 
(separated as it was by such differences of race) in 
its very heart’s core into one. Again, how it con- 
firmed their faith in the great fundamental concep- 
tions and tendencies of religion to find them 
glimmering in every savage breast, and deeply 
rooted in every great literature of the world; whilst 
again what fresh elements were opened up to men. 
It had been well said—“Lest one good custom 
should corrupt the world.” That was to say, 
things wore out in this form and that mode, 
and the spirit of them must assume new forms 
and new modes. They had lately seen a Ruskin 
and a Gladstone reverently studying deep reli- 
gious truths that had been uttered by the ancient 
Greeks. Who did not share in that interest, 
especially in these days when they were taught to 
believe that religion was only to be found in certain 
phrases ? 
to be told that here, under this Greek form, or 
yonder in the old Indian form, deep religious truth 
was to be found. The Greek nation was a deeply 
religious one. Sophocles, one of their great poets, 
was a very religious man. He wrote about five 
hundred years before Christ taught. Having given 
an outline of the story of the Antigone, the lecturer 
first alluded to the healthy tone that was seen in 
the drama concerning man. It spoke of man as 
“wonderful ”—“ nothing so wonderful as man”— 
thus showing that the old Greek conception of man 
was in harmony with that of the eighth Psalm in 
the Hebrew Bible. The Bible had the same tone 
about man as the Greek drama had, but Christen- 
dom had not. The verdict of Christendom con- 
cerning human nature was for the most part a 
degraded and really blasphemous one, It may be 
said that the old Roman Catholic notion of human 
nature, inherited by modern Protestantism, was an 
incubus upon the poor, tender heart of man; it 
relaxed the nerves of his moral nature; and when 
it degenerated into a cant, it was the most pitiable 
thing that could be upon human lips. Better far 
to take this old conception of man, taught in Athens 
five hundred years before Christ, and likewise 
taught in the Bible and by Christ himself. The lec- 
turer alluded to the reverence the old Greeks had 
for the human corpse, which was the tender breath 
of this drama of Antigone. Then next he wished 
them to notice especially the conception the Greeks 
had, in this poem, of divine law. Antigone spoke of 
the “unwritten laws.” The lesson here taught was 
that all written law was but a poor attempt to copy 
the unwritten. In every place and time man must 
say—* What is this piece of parchment, written 


What emancipation to the mind it was. 


over thus, as compared with the actual unwritten 

law of God concerning the matter?” “ God’s law is 

alive ; your parchment law is dead,” said Antigone, 

The laws of God were, in this poem, said to be 
“eternally steadfast,” which were far better than the 

modern theory—that morality changed with every 
age and changing fashion of man, and was an open 

question. Having spoken of the delight in life which 

the Greeks always manifested, the lecturer referred 
to what was said in the poem on forgiveness, when 

man had transgressed the divinelaws. The blind old 
prophet, conversing with the King, told him it was 
common for all men to go wholly wrong ; but if hay- 

ing erred, having fallen into evil, the man amended, 

and did not persist in his evil course, he would be no 
longer foolish and unblest. Was not that solace for 

man—balm, pure and perfect, for his moral wounds ? 
That was the whole matter of forgiveness, treated 
in this tender, consolatory way, by this Greek 
poet. There was something very affecting to the 
Christian mind to meet with this healing message, 
which was taught by Christ, taught thus in old 
Athens, 500 years before he appeared on the earth. 
He (the lecturer) knew that a very different spirit, 
with regard to human faults, prevailed in these 
days. We have lately seen (continued Mr, Chig- 
nell) a woman digging at the grave of one long 
dead. Whose grave, 1 ask, is this you are digging 
at, and what are you digging there for? Is it the 
grave of one whom the world hates, or of one 
whom the world in the main has loved? And 
pray what are you digging there for? “To un- 
cover his hideous features to the world.” The 
world knows him—every fibre of him—nobody 
ever laid himself open before the world more than 
he did. And yet the world loves him, and does 
not want anyone to uncover his faults. The world 
wants you to speak well of him. He was a man of 
such marvellous divine splendour of gifts—aye, 
and of inner divine lodgings, too—that the world, 
looking upon the splendour, scarcely saw the deep 
shadow cast by it. Once more the man is dead: 
and when a man dies, if his life has been a mixture 
of good and evil, and especially if the good has 
predominated, the earthly part falls pray and the 
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heavenly part soars aloft and shines a pure 
star before the spirits of men. Once more we are 
taught by Sophocles, and still more by Christ, 


that, if a man errs ever so deeply, if he egins to: 
work himself into clearer light—out of his discords 
into clearer harmony—the clouds and the discords 
are left behind him, and are no longer related to 
him at all. They are looked upon as mere masks. 
that covered his divine features for a time; and 
when they are stripped off the world says—“ Here 
is the man, and there lies the wretched disfiguring” 
mask.” Clough, the poet, and Carlyle, both held 
that as Byron approached nearer to the close of his 
life—and he died young, it should be remembered, 
at the age, I believe, of thirty-six—he was begin-_ 
ning to clear himself from his errors, was getting | 
into higher, clearer light, and purer harmony of" 
self. Goethe, in his Faust, makes the angels sing, 
as they bear away Faust’s “immortal part”—* Who- 
ever strives and keeps on striving, him can we 
redeem.” ‘That was especially the Christian senti-— 
ment, and it was likewise the sentiment of the old 
Greeks. In conclusion, the lecturer summed up 
the religious belief of the Greeks (as shown in this 
drama of Antigone), by referring to their deep- 
rooted faith in immortality ; to their profound sense 
of God, and of His presence every where tae the. 
absolute horror they had of reckless self-will, in 
which they saw nothing but ruin, and in which 
they heard nothing but the bodeful moaning of the» 
waves of divine retribution. ; 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Nation says, “the Labour Convention at 
Philadelphia, which has just closed its sittings, was. 
remarkable for the admission of coloured delegates. 
on a footing of full and perfect equality, and for, 
the attention and respect with which they were 
always listened to. What was more gratifying, 
though not half so surprising, was that no speeches 
were half so well worth listening to as those « 
these same delegates, or contained nearly so much 
good sense and good feeling. The remarks of one of 
them about the national debt, concerning which 
there seemed to be a good deal of confusion, if not 
of ungoundness, in the convention, were especially. 
worthy of note, and ought to have put many an 
ignorant or hardened white man to the blush. 

A site, comprising 15 acres of land, in a pleasant 
locality, having a fine view of Staten Island and 
New Jersey, and lying open to the fresh GeZL 
has been set apart for the erection, 
scale, of an Inebriate Home for King’s 
New York. Some two years ago, a che 
obtairied for the Home, and about £30,00( 
ated for the purchase of the land ani 
site buildings ; and subsequently a 
by the Legislature of New York, g 
£1,500 a-year from the excis on 
the fines levied in King’s | 
the excise laws. ing 
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storeys, with a basement ; and is to be divided into 
two portions—one for such patients as may come 
voluntarily, and be able to pay for their accommo- 
dation; the other for such persons as being “ habi- 
tual drunkards,” shall be sent there by the police 
justices of King’s County. Six months is the 
longest time either class can be detained, except 
by their own request. The Home will provide 
accommodation for 300 inmates—100 voluntary or 
paying patients, and 200 involuntary ones, sent by 
the justices. 


Mrs. Stowe’s disclosure of the Byron secret, 
which was made simultaneously in the Atlantic, 
and in Macmillan, seems to have excited scarcely 
less discussion in the States than here. The 
Nation thinks, and we agree with it, that she 
“must have mistaken or mis-remembered some of 
Lady Byron’s statements; and, in her desire to 
make as striking a picture as she could of her 
friend’s sufferings during her marriage, overlooked 
the ‘inferences so damaging to her memory which 
the world would draw from the story as it stands.” 
And it gives these reasons for thinking so: 


“Tn the first place, part of Mrs. Stowe’s statement 
of the case is manifestly impossible. Lady Byron 
could not haye had ‘two years of convulsive 
struggle’ with this horror unless we suppose that 
Byron told her of it six months before he was 
engaged to her. The separation took place in the 
middle of January, 1816, and the engagement was 
entered into in the middle of September, 1814— 
only sixteen months before. Tho marriage was 
performed—we can hardly say solemnised or cele- 
brated—on the 2nd of January, 1815. Ada was 
born on the 10th of the next December following, 


and Lady Byron left her husband, never to return, 
in the middle of January, as we have just said. 
‘Their married life, therefore, covered but a few 
od more than one year, to which Lady Byron’s 
sufferings from this cause must have been limited, 
supposing that Byron made the communication on 
the marriage-day. This, however, does not go to 
the bottom of the matter; for a day’s condonation 
of such a crime would be, in the eye of the law and 
of common sense, a guilty consenting to it, But 
there is another version of the story which, while 
it does not ee the central infamy, is most 
honourable to La: y Byron’s character and memory, 
and which we feel sure will be ultimately estab- 
lished as the true one. We were told tho 
main facts of this history something more 
than ten years ago, and this was how it was 
told to us: At whatever time the grave sin 
with which Byron is charged may haye begun, 
Lady Byron knew nothing of it, as we heard 
the story, until after the birth of her child. 
Some time after that event, probably about the 
beginning of January, 1816, Byron told her of the 
intrigue, saying that he had never loved any other 
‘woman than the partner of his guilt. She, natur- 
ally, supposed it to be a delusion of insanity; and 
it was under this impression that she consulted 
Doctor Baillie about him, which is one of his main 
charges against her in his letters and in ‘Don 
Juan.” It was while under this belief that she 
wrote the playful letter to Byron, after leaving 
him, which is also one of the counts in the indict- 
ment against her. After reaching Kirkby Mallory, 
her father’s house, she had certain proofs of the 
truth of what her husband had told her, from 
which time she left him for ever. 

“Now, we do not affirm that this version of the 
story is absolutely authentic. We tell it as it was 
told to us; but most certainly it is inherently more 
‘probable than the one given by Mrs. Stowe. It is 
a key to the whole mystery, and the solution is 

eatly honourable to Lady Byron. It accounts 
yi her silence as to the cause of the separation. 
Her lips were sealed as long as Mrs. Leigh lived. It 

‘accounts for her consultation with Dr. Baillie, and 
for her letter after leaving Byron, and before 
knowing that a separation was inevitable. It 
accounts, too, for Dr. Lushington’s statements con- 
dirming her own, saying that ‘a reconciliation was 
impossible, and that ‘if such an idea should be 
entertained he could not, professionally or other- 
wise, take any part towards effecting it.’ Of course 
he could not, as a man of honour. It may be 
doubted, however, whether he would have con- 
‘sidered it as impossible, though equally he could 
have taken no part in it, if he had been told b 
‘Lady Byron that she had continued to live wit 
her husband as_ his. wife for months, weeks, or a 
single day after knowing his guilt.” 
It is not from any liking for a puddle that we have 
roferred to this subject at all, but we agree with 
‘the 2Vation that Mrs. Stowe’s statement, as it stands, 
is calculated to leave an unfavourable impression 
‘of Lady Byron’s character, which we believe to 


; ave been such as it is described in the extracts 
from Mr. Crabb Robinson’s “Diary,” and we are 


inclined to think that the story as told by our 
American contemporary is the true one, 


' 
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SWADDLERS. 


Iris strange how prone theologians are to make use 
of offensive nicknames, which, they must be aware, 
are hardly calculated to “provoke to love.” We 
have an instance of this in Cardinal Cullen’s recent 
rescript, into which he introduces the term “Swad- 
dler,” which the Roman Catholics of Ireland employ 
to designate Protestants, In his “Life of Wesley,” 
Southey thus gives the origin of the term: “It 
happened that Cennick, preaching on Christmas 
Day, took for his text these words from St. Luke’s 
Gospel, ‘And this shall be a sign unto you; ye 
shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
lying in a manger.” <A Catholic who was present, 
and to whom the language of Scripture was a 
novelty, thought this so ludicrous that he called the 
preacher a ‘swaddler’ in derision, and this unmean- 
ing word became the nickname of the Methodists, 
cai had all the effect of the most opprobious appel- 
ation, 


————_ 


THE NEW TESTAMENT UNDER A NEW 
ASPECT, 

In an article in this month’s Macmillan, with this 
heading, Mr. George Grove has some remarks on 
Baron Tauchnitz’s edition of the New Testament, the 
substance of which may be interesting to those of 
our readers who have not had the opportunity of 
studying the subject. 

After showing the way in which the “Received 
Text” of the Greek New Testament was formed, 
and intimating its imperfections, he speaks of the 
three great manuscripts which were subsequently 
discovered, and are of more exact execution than 
sny others. The first of these, the “ Vatican MS.,” 
is in the Vatican at Rome; the second, the “ Alex- 
andrine MS.” in the British Museum; and the 
third, the “Sinaitic MS.,” at St. Petersburg. The 
date at which the first and third were written is 
somewhere between A.D. 330 and 350, the second 
a century or so later. These are admitted by 
critics to contain the nearest approach which we 
possess to the original writings of the Testament. 
No doubt there is a great difference between even 
these early copies and the books as they left the 
hands of the authors. If we could compare the 
original of Gospel or Epistle with what it had 
become after only 250 years of copying and re- 
copying, we should find an immense difference. 
This is inevitable, as we may see if we think of the 
mistakes which perpetually occur even in re-printing 
in our own day, when verbal accuracy is so much 
regarded. Mr. Grove then proceeds to point out 
what Baron Tauchnitz, with the help of Professor 
Tischendorf, has done, He has printed the New 
Testament as it stands in the English Bible, and 
put at the bottom of the page all the variations 
between it and the three great manuscripts just 
spoken of. 

The first thing that strikes one on looking at 
these foot-notes is how often the sign “omit” 
occurs; in other words, how large a proportion of 
the differences consists of additions to the original, 
There are many transpositions of words, and here 
and there words have to be added which have 
dropped out in the process of copying; but these 
ate not nearly so numerous as those which are 
marked as redundant. 

Of these redundancies, the first are those which 
appear to have had for their object to elucidate or 
confirm the text. The owner of a copy of the 
Gospels, say in the fifth or sixth century, observes 
that a sentence is obscure and liable to be misun- 
derstood for want of a word of explanation; ora 
text from the Old Testament is quoted, and, as he 
thinks, wrongly; or a pronoun is given where he 
conceives that the proper name would be more 
intelligible; or the name of a place or person seems 
to want explanation; or a saying or narrative is 
stated in different words from the parallel passage 
in another Gospel. In cases like these what so 
natural as to add the correction or the supplemental 
words? Sometimes this would be done in the 
margin, sometimes in the body of the manuscript. 
In process of time, this with its alterations went 
into the hands of a copyist, who then, according to 
his lights or his bias, inserted the whole or part of 
the alterations, possibly with some further additions 


of his own, all which from that day forward | 


became, in that uncritical age, indistinguishable 
and inseparable from the original work. to | 

Occasionally these additions have a theological 
motive, as in Luke iy., 41, whero “Christ” has been 
inserted—“Thou art Ohrist the Son of God ;” or 
John ix., 35, where “Son of God” has been sub- 


stituted for “Son of Man.” Sometimes they may 


have arisen, as Matt. xxvii., 35, or Mark xv., 28, 
from the anxiety of a commentator to square the 
facts of the New Testament with the prophecies of 
the Old. Moro remarkable still are those additions 
which contain some of the most characteristic and 
“ Christian” sentiments in the whole of the Testa- 
ment. There can be little doubt that the account 
of the woman taken in adultery, John vii., 53, to 
viii, 11, which so clearly embodies the justice, 
mercy, and tenderness of Christ, did not exist in 
the original Gospel. And there are several other 
shorter passages which are hardly less character- 
istic than this story. The beautiful narrative in 
Luke ix., 54-56, loses not only the reference to the 
act of Elijah, which has always seemed so appro- 
priate to the locality, but it loses what appears ag 
the very kernel of its teaching, the whole of the 
words printed in italics being an interpolation in 
copies made after the middle of the 5th century :— 
“And when his disciples James and John saw this, 
they said Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to 
come down from heaven and consume them, even 
as Elias did? But he turned and rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit y; are 
of, for the Son of Man is not come to destroy men’s 
lives, but to save them.” 

The precept so parallel to this in spirit, Mark 
xi., 26, “For if ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in heaven forgive your 
trespasses,” is in like manner an interpolation of 
later date than either the Sinaitic or the Vatican 
MS. Even the utterance of our Lord on the cross, 
Luke xxiii, 34, “Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do,” must be erased from the 
original draft of the record, The same is the case 
with the words in the Sermon on the Mount, 
“ Bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully 
use you.” Another interpolation which, though it 
has escaped being inserted in the Received Text, 
is so full of wisdom and goodness, and so appro- 
priate to some of the questions of our day, that. 
we feel loth to lose it, is in Luke vi. 4, “On the 
same day he saw a certain man working on the: 
Sabbath, and he said unto him, Man, if indeed 
thou knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou ;; 
but if thou knowest not, thou art cursed and a. 
transgressor of the law.” 

Now, what shall we say of such sentences ag 
these? They cannot surely be the invention of 
those who inserted them in the later MSS. There 
is something about them which forbids us to ques- 
tion their authenticity, or to ascribe them to any 
one but Jesus himself, On the other hand, the 
fact of their omission in the oldest copies seems to 
show that they did not form part of the original 
Gospels. They must belong to the same category 
with those “ words of the Lord Jesus” which are 
preserved in the Acts of the Apostles xx., 35, “It 
is more blessed to give than to receive,” and with 
those countless “things” that might have filled the 
“ world itself,” the recollection of which, so many 
years after, forced St. John to speak of his own 
Gospel as a mere skeleton sketch of the life of his 
Master. Certainly, if in some respects we have lost 
by the inaccurate and redundant Text of Erasmus 
and Stephens, in other respects we have gained ; 
for a Testament without the story of the woman 
taken in adultery, and without the other gracious 
words that have been quoted, would be robbed of 
some of its most precious gems, even though it be 
the fact that those gems did not form part of the 
Gospels as they left the hands of their authors. 


The longest of the interpolations in the Gospels, 
and the only one which remains to be noticed, is 
the conclusion of that of Mark, in which the verses 
from verse 9 to the end of the chapter, though a 
very ancient addition, are not’ found in the oldest 
copies, and therefore cannot be accepted as from 
the hand of the Evangelist. But this passage is of 
a very different nature from those just noticed, and 
breathes a far less Christian spirit than that which 
‘distinguishes them. 

Any one who will take this Tanchnitz edition of 
‘the Testament, and mark out with a pencil the 
passages specified as omitted in the three oldest 
manuscripts, or in two of them, will be astonished 
‘at the alterations in the face of those familiar pages, 
‘and be led, we should think, to see how utterly 
untenable the idea of anything like verbal inspira- 
tion must be. And if at first the phrases often 
seem bolder, and the sentences less fluent and 
‘more abrupt than before, he will find these defi- 
ciencies made up for by greater life and greater 
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reality, and will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that he has come much closer to the original con- 
dition of a document which all must desire to 
possess as nearly as possible in its original form, 
and has caught a trifle less faintly the echoes of 
that Divine voice, for the tones of which men were 
never more eagerly listening than they are now. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


TOD aCcae 
ON THE BIRTH OF A LITTLE GIRL, 


How sweet to have a baby girl, 
And call her all your own ; 
Not one so near, not one so dear, 
As you alone! 


Her eyes are like to yonder sky, 
So beautifully blue; 
Her lips so sweet, for kisses meet ; 
Her breath like dew. 


Her cheeks aglow with faintest rose, 
Beneath the pearly skin ; 
Her curly hair, so soft, so fair 
Her dimpled chin. 
She weeps—at once you swiftly fly, 
Fach little grief allay ; 
She smiles—“ What bliss can equal this 2” 
You joyful say. 
You love to feel against your cheek 
The perfect little face ; 
So soft and warm, each baby charm, 
So full of grace. 
Oh, then ’tis sweet to have this babe, 
And call her all your own; 
Not one so near, not one so dear 
As you alone. 
ease 


CANOVA AND BUONAPARTE. 


R. F. 


In his “Diary” Mr. Crabb Robinson relates the 
following interesting anecdote of Canova, which 
was told him by Flaxman, the sculptor. He had 
breakfasted with Canova at Mr. Hope’s, and then 
examined with him the marbles and antiques. 
Among them was a beautiful bust of Antoninus 
Pius. Flaxman pointed it out to Canova, on which 
Canova, without answering him, muttered to him- 
self with gesticulations of impatience, “I told him 
so,—I told him so,—but he would never take 
counsel.” This was repeated several times in a fit 
of absence. Atlength Flaxman tapped him on the 
shoulder and said, “Whom did you tell so?” Of 
course, the conversation was in Italian. Receiving 
no reply, Flaxman pressed the question. “Why, 
Buonaparte,” said he. “I observed to him repeat- 
edly that the busts of Antoninus Pius were to be 
seen everywhere; they were to be found in every 
part of Italy in great abundance, he had made 
himself so beloved. But he would take no advice.” 
“And did you expect him to take any ?” said Flax- 
man. Canova could not say that he did, but stated 
that the courtiers of Buonaparte were often aston- 
ished at the freedoms he took. 


See 


CHURCH CURIOSITIBS.—XXII. 


A PROPER PRECAUTION, 


A Bavarian journalist records one of the well- 
known characteristics of King Louis of Bavaria, the 
grandfather of the present king, in this fashion: 
“When his Majesty repaired to the gate of Paradise 
he was somewhat provoked by an amount of delay 
and a hesitation in St. Peter as to admitting him, 
and petulantly asked ‘if he did not know who he 
was?’ St. Peter, too much occupied with an inter- 
locutor inside, made no reply, and the question was 
once more asked in atone of greater urgency, when 
the Saint responded, ‘One moment’s patience, your 
Majesty. They are only locking up St. Ursula and 
the eleven thousand virgins, and you shall be 
admitted in an instant.’” 


DIFFERENT MEN DIFFERENT INTERESTS. 

A neighbouring farmer in a remote district of the 
Yorkshire wolds met a country rector who had 
been two years absent on travel. “Mr. Rector,” 
said the farmer, “you’ve been to the Holy Land, I 
hear.” “TI have, John, and got safe back, you see.” 
“Well, I often thou’t I’d like to hear aboot that 
spot. It’s a fine country, I lay.” “ Well,” said the 
rector, “I saw Lebanon, and Jerusalem, and the 
Twelve Palmtrees, and the wells of water in the 
Great Desert ; and we went across the Jordan, and 
went up Mount ” “Excuse me interruptin’ 
you, Mr. Rector, noo. Butif it be a fair question, 
hoo was turmets (turnips) looking out yonder ?” 


CRITICS ASSES ? 


In Johnson’s Dictionary there is a curious error 
which has only lately been noticed. It occurs in 
the definition of the verb “To sit” and pervades 
every edition hitherto, even that of Todd. “Asses 
are ye that sit in judgment” (Judges v., 10). The 
verse in the Bible, of course, runs : “Speak, ye that 
ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment.” Were 
not Dr. Johnson’s reverence for the Scriptures too 
well known to allow of the supposition that he 


would wilfully have turned any part of them into 
a jest, we might suppose that he intended here to 
express by anticipation the low estimate which he 
formed of contemporary critics. 

DISCRETION REQUIRED IN TEXTS. 

A Scotch elder, on learning from his minister that 
he proposed a series of lectures on Revelation, 
cautioned him, “ I’ve nae objection to ye takin’ a 
quiet trot through the seven churches, but for on’y 
sake drive canny among thae seals and trumpets.” 
Probably a relation, this of the old Scotch woman, 
a great lover of the good old Calvinistic doctrines, 
and a great hater of “screeds o’ cauld moraality,” 
who, on her minister, whom she suspected of being 
hardly “soond,” giving out a very practical text 
from the Sermon on the Mount, ejaculated, “ Hech, 
but if there’s an ill text i a’ the Bible that chiel’s 
sure to tak’ it,” 

eo ee 


THE USE OF BEAUTY. 
BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


To what end is it that the soul thus cleaves 
To beauty, that around the meanest things 
The semblances of higher thought it weaves, 
Seeking to give them wings? 
While lowly wants they cater, plate and jug 
Give nectar and ambrosia through the eyes; 
We needs must find, too, on footstool and rug 
Fruits, flowers, clouds, and skies. 


And what superfluous beauty in our ships, 
Given with such lavish heart unto the waves! 
We may not be without it; it equips 
Our cradles and our graves. 


So, too, with what unwearied, wasteful hand 
Nature provides it for us, night and day! 
All seasons bring it ; sky and sea and land 
Are giving it away. 
And to what end? that we may be imbued 
With life that runs beyond the earthly goal ; 
For beauty is the everlasting food 
That nourishes the soul. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


BIRMINGHAM: Lower FAzELEY-STREET.—The 
eighth anniversary sermons were preached on 
Sunday last, September 12th, in the morning by 
the Rev. B. Wright, of Hurst-street Chapel, and in 
the evening by Mr. G. R. Twinn, secretary of the 
society. The congregations were large in the 
evening, the meeting room being crowded. The 
collections, including a few special subscriptions 
and donations, amounted to £18. 1s. 9d. The 
annual tea meeting was held on the following 
evening, Monday, September 13th. There was a 
large attendance. After tea the chair was taken 
by Mr. B. Whitehouse, and the report of which the 
following is an abstract, was read by the secretary : 

Sunday Schools.—Boys’ Sunday-school: 293 scholars, 
thirty teachers, The monthly ‘‘ Missionary” collections 
have produced £4, 4s, 54d. Nearly fifty prizes were 
given in February. Library, 515 volumes ; issues for the 
year, 801. Sick club, 46 subscribers; amount, £23. 11s. 
113d.—Savings’ club, deposits during the year, £151. 9s. 
3d.—Boys’ Night School: 94 scholars. Drawing class 
continued regularly, but attendance small. The Mental 
Improvement Society has reading room, several classes, 
the use of the library, and several discussion meetings. 
The Dramatic Recitation class has been regularly held. A 
large number of the ‘Christian Freeman,” ‘Sunday 
School Penny Magazine,” and Unitarian Herald have 
been sold in the school.—Girls’ Sunday-school: 152 
scholars, sixteen teachers.—Girls’ Night School: 85 
scholars, six teachers. The sewing class, two teachers. 
Prizes were awarded to twenty-nine giris in the Sunday- 
school, and seven in the night scbool. Girls’ Library, 
ninety-four yolumes, Girls’ savings’ club, deposits 
£28, Os, 4d. 

Day School.—The day school is a mixed school, and 
was opened in January last, It has been conducted very 
efficiently by Miss Marsh. Number of scholars, 88. 

Mission Work.—The Sunday and Wednesday evenin 

services have been regularly held and well attended. 
large number of tracts and handbills have been distri- 
buted, The penny entertainments were held for twenty- 
eight nights, and produced a nett profit of £20. The 
treasurer's account showed: General fund, receipts, 
£86, 6s. 7d.; balance in hand, £5. 10s. 7d. Buildin 
fund, receipts, £5. 1s. 4d.; balance in hand, £28, 19s, 11d. 
Day school fund: receipts, £27. 12s, 4d.; balance in 
hand, £13. Is. lld. All debtsare paid as soon asincurred, 
so that beyond the mortgage, the society is free from 
liability. 
After the reading of the report, the meeting was 
addressed by the Revs. H. W. Crosskey, B. Wright, 
and E. Madeley; Messrs. J. R. Mott, F. Summers, 
J. Marsh, and other friends. Samuel Thornton, 
Esq., J.P., Messrs. J. Allday, J. Cooper, and other 
friends were also present. A hope was expressed 
that means would be found during the coming 
year to erect the intended chapel or meeting-house 
on the adjoining land, 


DUKINFIELD : PRESENTATION TO THE Ruy. JoHN 
Pace Horrs.—A meeting of a very interesting 
character was held at the Old Chapel Schools on 
Wednesday evening, the 8th inst., at which nearly 
forty young women belonging to Mr. Hopps’ Sunday 
afternoon class presented their teacher with an 
ovceadinnly beautiful album containing their por- 
traits, and a gracefully designed and painted 
frontispiece containing the following inscription :— 
“The Dukinfleld Old Chapel Sunday School. Pre- 
sented to the Rey. John Page Hopps by the mem- 


bers of his Sunday afternoon class, as a token of 


their gratitude and love. September 8, 1869.” The 
presentation was made by Miss Ingham in a few 
touching words which described the gift as a token 
of true “ gratitude and love.” Mr. Hopps replied in 
very few words. ‘This gift, he said, would be as dear 
to him as anything he might ever receive. It was 
suggestive of nothing but peace and harmony. He 
was only afraid he did not deserve it ; but it would, 
nevertheless,remind him of a workthat had been very 
dear to him, In conclusion, he assured them that his 
decision to go to Scotland was not caused by any 
discomfort he felt here. His reasons he had not 
talked much of. When a man has to do a duty; it 
is his business to do it and not talk about it, This 
concluded the business of the meeting; and the 
remainder of a very pleasant evening was spent in 
friendly conversation. 


ELLAND : RE-OPENING OF CuRIst’s CHAPEL.—The 
Elland Unitarian Chapel having been put in tho- 
rough repair, and painted, was re-opened on Sunday, 
September 5, when two sermons were preached by 
the Rev. J. Thomas, B.A., of Huddersfield, and the 
Rev. T. H. Smith, of Halifax. On Saturday, the 
11th, the annual meeting of the congregation was 
held. Several visitors from Halifax and Dewsbury 
were present. After tea, George Buckton, Esq., of 
Leeds, presided over the public meeting, which was 
held in the chapel. On taking the chair, he gave a 
brief history of the Presbyterian cause in Elland, 
from the time when Oliver Heywood preached in 
the Old Chapel and in the old Halls of the neigh- 
bourkood, and closed a very powerful address by 
declaring that “Unitarianism is the religion of 
Christ, treed from the traditions of men.” The 
secretary’s report was next read, which showed 
considerable revival of activity since the settlement 
of the Rev. John Ellis, the present minister, who 
found the cause in Eland very low—without union, 
Sunday school, choir, organist, or chapel committee, 
and with much prejudice against it. It is now in 
a very different and more hopeful state. Addresses 
were afterwards given by the Reys. T. H. Smith 
and C. Howe, and others.—On Sunday, the 12th, 
the Rev. John Ellis preached to very attentive con- 
gregations on the history of Nonconformity and 
the Brave Two Thousand. 


LrvprPoot: BuAvUFORT-sTREET Mussion.—The 
first exhibition of plants in connection with the 
Window Gardening Society, took place on September 
3rd, in the Mission Room. Mr, White, gardener to 
Thomas Avison, Esq.,to whose kindness the society 
owes much, adjudged five money prizes to those 
whose plants were in the most apolar condition. 
The exhibition was very successful ; and it is hoped 
the society will do much to encourage innocent and 
refined tastes among the poor in their homes.—On 
the same evening, the boys and girls of the Evening 
Schools presented a handsome inkstand to Mr. 
Henry Hawkes, who has been indefatigable during 
the last few years in promoting their improvement. 
On Monday the 6th, the teachers of the Beaufort- 
street Schools, with a few friends, numbering 
twenty four, made an excursion to Hawarden 
Castle, near Chester. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication, 


All letters, articles of ie &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors, 


A. L.—Respectfully declined. 
H. S. (Bradford).—Deelined. 


Ruths. 
SIMPSON.—On the 10th inst., at Bolton, the wife of Mr. J. 
T. Simpson, of a daughter. 
SMITH.—On the 10th inst., at Camden House, Chatham, the 
wife of Albert Smith, Esq., of a daughter. | a) 


+ 
Marringe, vita 
TAYLOR—CURTIS.—On the 14th inst., at iting: a by the 
Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., assisted by the Rev. Jeffery 
Worthington, Francis, second son of the te Mr. Alderman 
Taylor, of Bolton, to Sarah, younger daughter of the late 
Mr. J. O. Curtis, of Manchester. ‘ 4 


Beate . 
PAYNE.—On the llth inst., at Wilmslow, Sarah Heywood, 
‘ Payne, sued "fous 


younger daughter of the Rey. Alfred 
months. ; ¢ 


rire 


THE COMING WEEK. ~ 
Dukinfield. — On Saturday, the annual party for 

parents, teachers, and scholars; pee <a Nae 
Hindley: Boiron District Unitarian SocieTy,—— 

Annual meeting, on Thursday. . fee ee ee 
London: Lay Preacuing Union.—Meeting at Sta 

ford-street, on Thursday. 14 SOR Gate & 
Manchester: STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN 

Cuurcy.—On Sunday evening, a ‘ 

Rev. Brooke Herford on ‘‘ Baptism.” — rf) q 
Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCH 

Sunday, Rev. J. Drummond, B.A. Se 


Allen, 2, London-hous: 
September 17, 1869. | 
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ALE CHAPEL, CHESHIRE.—On 
Sunday Afternoon, September 26th, the ANNUAL 
SCHOOL SERMON will be preached by the Rev. H. EN- 
FIELD DOWSON, B.A., of Gee Cross. Service to begin at 
three o’clock. Collection in aid of the School. 


NITARIAN CHAPEL, BLACKLEY. 


SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, the 26th Sep- 
tember, on behalf of the Sunday-school and Chapel: in the 
Morning, by the Rev. W. GASKELL, M.A.; in the Afternoon, 
by the Rev. T. E. POYNTING; in the Evening, by the Rev. 
JOSEPH FREESTON. Morning Service at eleven; After- 
noon, three; Evening, half-past six. 


BS REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH,” 
WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. 
A SALE of WORK (the residue of the late bazaar) will take 
in the Schoolroom, on Saturday, October 2nd, 1869, com- 
mencing at four o’clock p.m. The Goods consist chiefly of 
paves and Children’s Underclothing, with a few fancy 
articles. 

The altering and enlarging the School, &c., having involved 
the Committee in debt upwards of £120, they are very desirous 
of clearing the whole of this sum off by the Sale of Work, 
aided by a Subscription amongst the members of the Church 
and their friends. 

Help, either in articles of clothing or money, will be grate- 
fully accepted by 

JOHN MELLOR, 49, Everton Road, Ardwick, Treasurer. 
EDWD. LAWTON, 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, Sec. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, St. Ann’s Passage, Manchester. 


ye ERT LE PORTLAND-STREET, 


CHAPEL. 
The Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU will RESUME the duties 
-at this Chapel, on Sunday, October 8rd. Divine Service at a 
quarter-past Eleven. 


Ww H. HERFORD’S LECTURES to 
@ LADIES, on History, Literature, Languages; also 
Junior Course for Girls, at 48, Dover-street.—For subjects, 
&e., apply in person, or by letter. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A Lady of 


7 experience seeks a  E-ENGAGEMENT. — Address 
Y.E. S., General Post Office, Bristol. 


Lady desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
ERNESS to Young Children ; uirements 
Exelon, Prouch, drawing, and, the rudiniente of must 
4 a comfor' e home Dein; e chief t 

Gesired.—Address M. A., Post Office, Leeds.” , 


ANTED, a Situation as Clerk, Collector, 

or otherwise, by a Married Man resident in Man- 

chester. Reference to the Rev. Brooke Herford, 6, Arthur’s 
Terrace, Higher Broughton.—Address R. J., Herald Office. 


Wy ANTED, a respectable Nurse or Child- 


ren’s Maid, to attend to two girls of nine and seven 

ears: she must be a good needlewoman.—Apply to Mrs. 

AUGK, No. 109, Upper Brook-street; and after the 29th 
‘instant, No. 1, Heald Grove, Moss Lane. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD. — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
‘He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rey. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rey. T. Holland, South- 
eee Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
ohn pansy Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., 
Ashton-on- Mersey. 


Ora GROVE SCHOOL, 


” 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. : 
prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
niversity, as well as the Local Competitive 
ea scrutiny is invited into every depart- 


W ANTED, Pulpit Assistance for some 
months.—Apply to A. B., Mr. John Phillips, office 
of this paper. 


J NIVERSALIST MINISTER desires the 

Pastorate of a small Unitarian Congregation. Letters 
to be addressed to the Rev. H. WILLIAMSON, Unitarian 
Church, Dundee. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE 


(in connection with the University of London, 
and University College, London), 
University Hall, Gordon Square, London. 
PROFESSORS : 

Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU, Principal, and Professor of 
Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A., Professor of Biblical and 
Historical Theology, with the Truths and Evidences of 
Christianity. 

RUSSELL MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Literature. 

The COLLEGE SESSION COMMENCES on Monday the 


} 4th of October. 
sT 


UDENTS and CANDIDATES are required to ATTEND 
on Friday the Ist of October, at 11 a.m. 

The OPENING ADDRESS will be delivered in the Hall, 
at four eens on Monday the 4th October, by RUSSELL 
MARTINEAU, Esq., M.A., and is open to the public. 

All or any of the classes may be attended by the public on 
payment of the regular fees. Particulars may be obtained by 
letter from the College Librarian, at University Hall, or either 
of the secretaries. The hours of lectures will be fixed, and 
may be learnt after the Session has commenced. 

R. D. DABSISBIEE, Ba ot 
5 rge-street, Manchester, 
OHARLES BEARD, B.A. Secs. 

13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 8. 

Manchester, Sept., 1869. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
SESSION 1869-70. 

Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTIMONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

BR. D. DARBISHIRE, B.A.. } 


26, George-street, Manchester, 
CHARLES BEARD, B.A., 
18, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 8. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
THE AINSWORTH SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Committee offer to those of its students who shall obtain 
a gold medal in the M.A. Examination at London University, 
a SCHOLARSHIP of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Competi- 
tors for this Scholarship must graduate as Students of Man- 
chester New College, either on taking their Bachelor’s or 
Master’s Degree. If the former, they must have ae: 
spent not less than two years at Manchester New College; if 
the latter, not less than one year. 

The Ainsworth Scholarship is open to any Lay Student of 
MA AY College who has previously enrolled himself as a 
Student of Manchester New College, gone through his Under- 
eemoate course under the direction of the Principal of that 

ollege, and attended the classes for religious and ethical in- 
struction which it provides for its Lay Students. Subject to 
these limitations, the Scholarship is open to every Gold 
Medallist at the Examination for the Master’s Degree in any 
one of the branches of Classics, Science, or Philosophy. z 

Payment will be made to successful competitors in two 
yearly payments of Fifty Pounds. The Scholarship will be 
continued until netice to the contrary is given. Two years’ 
notice will be given previous to its withdrawal. 

Further particulars respecting the Scholarship and the plans 
of study at Manchester New College, may be obtained on 
application to R. D. DARBISHIRE, Esq., B.A., one of the 
Secretaries of the College, 26, George-street, Manchester; or 
to the Rev. JAMES MARTINEAU, Principal, at University 
Hall, Gordon Square, London. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
street.—Apply to J. Phillips, Herald Office 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: FE. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester; Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


Secs. 


Cr we eee” 
(HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVII. OCTOBER, 1869. 
1. The Death of Christ; the Atonement Controversy. By 
G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. 
5 2. Cosietanity, in India. By H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil 
jervice. 
3. Renan’s St. Paul. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
a Jewish Messiah. I. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 


5. Modern Materialism and its Relation to the Doctrine of 
Immortality, By John Owen. 

6, Frederick William Faber. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 

7. Miscellanea Rae gs em 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London, and 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS.— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 


number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 
services, &c., 38. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge. — 6, 
Arthur’s- , Manchester, N.W. 


HW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 8. 

Clarke’s Doctrines Of Prayer ......seseeeseeeees wiede 
Ware’s Formation of Character .......00c0seeeeeeeee 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors.. 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors.......... 
Selections from the Works of Channing . 
Hale’s Service Of SOrrow ..sececereeeeenes 
Ware’s Silent Pastor ......<ssssessdeccesece 

Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prop 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Job... 
Ditto ditto of Ecclesiastes and Ca) 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church. 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion ......++4- - 
Furness’s Domestic Worship... 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ........ fivon 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels........+e+eseee 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


I 


HI O91 NOATH-T-T=T|E 09 ODT ODDO 


ROLMOAAOCOOAAROGOASH 


6, ARTHUR’S TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson 


HE following WORK may be procured 
‘ com JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 
or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo.. 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8yo. vols, 

PRICES: 

Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 183. 

Full-bound morocco, ditto cece Dobe 

Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 25s. 


OME . PAGE. TRACTS. — Assorted 
2 PAcKETS of DocrriNaL TRACTS, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 9d. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


FOE PAGE TRACTS.—AIl OrprERs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
ore office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—Priczs :— 
. page Tracts, 3d. each, 4d. per doz., 23. per 100. 
” +49 . ’ 8. 
‘And the 12 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are sent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcimen 


Packet of the whole series post free, for 73. 6d.— 


6, Arthur’s-ter1ace, Manchester, N.W. 

C CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 
@ Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 

STEAM POWER, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


AMILY Winter HOSIERY,*French and 

Dent’s Gloves, Gentlemen’s Shirts, Ladies’ Under- 

clothing. The best quality at moderate prices.—Miss ARM- 
STRONG, St. Ann’s Place, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


Ae PANS made to measure and Repairs 
neatly executed at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock, 


~ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


AUTERNE. 


This elegant, delicate, grapy-flavoured FRENCH 
WHITE WINE, if only more generally known, 
would be sure to be appreciated. ALL who have 
once tasted it LEKE IT. We offera fine quality 


at 
183. PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANCHESTER................26, Market-street. 
seoccagrocecesell, Lord-street. 
Birmingham seseseveceees ceeeee 38, High-street, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A Roman Catholic chapel is being constructed in 
the Palace of Beylerbé, Constantinople, for the use 
of the Empress Eugénie during her visit. 


The works at St. Peter’s for the reception of the 
Council in December have nearly reached com- 
pletion. 
the transept, the altar of the Council in the centre, 
the stalls for the Fathers being grouped around in 
seven rows. The whole space will be shut in by a 
curtain, which can be drawn aside so that the 
assembled multitudes may behold the grand scene. 
The stenographers chosen from the different 
nations, so that they may not stumble over any 
foreign—say British—Latin, are rapidly mastering 
their craft under one of the most experienced 
teachers. Seven commissions, each presided over 
by a Cardinal, are pushing on the work, and the 
Pope receives a daily report of their progress. A 
special commission, composed of high dignitaries, 
are appointed quartermasters to find lodgings for 
the guests. The inaugural sermon, it is added, is 
already weighing on the mind of Padre Luigi da 
Trento, the Archbishop of Iconum, the Apostolic 
preacher of the Vatican. 


In many, if not most cases, the cost of the keep 
of the various Roman Catholic bishops at Rome 
during the sitting of the Council is being defrayed 
by collections among the faithful, and the Marquis 
of Bute has taken a palace there, in order to keep 
open house at the time. 

Two subjects are at present engaging tho 
attention of the Presbyterians of Ulster—the 
raising of a Sustentation fund, to take the place 
of the Regium Donum, and the resolutions adopted 
by the Roman Catholic bishops recently at May- 
nooth. Meetings on the former matter are being 
held in various presbyteries. It is reckoned that 
on Jamuary Ist, 1871, when the Disestablishment 
Act comes into operation, there will be about 550 
ministers in receipt of the State grant. Each 
would be entitled to an annuity of £69, making 
altogether £37,950 a year. To enjoy this pay in 
permanence the Presbyterian body must commute 
the life-interests of the present ministers; and the 
amount thus realised would be not quite £650,000. 
If the interest on this is reckoned at £25,000, there 
would still be £12,000 needed to pay each minister 
his full annuity, and the question is how this shall 
be raised. On the other matter, a committee is 
preparing a statement in reply to Cardinal Cullen 
and his colleagues, which is to be the case of the 
Presbyterian body against denominational educa- 
tion. ; 

The Bishop of Exeter has at last, having reached 
his 92nd year, quitted the stage on which he had 
long played a prominent, if not always a very 
attractive, part. The son of a brickmaker at 
Bridgewater, who was afterwards the landlord of 
the Bell Inn, at Gloucester, in which Whitfield was 
born, young Phillpotts was educated in the College 
School of that city, and there at the early age of thir- 
teen won an Oxford scholarship. From that time 
forward he may truly be said to have fought his way 
to distinction, nearly always setting himself in 
determined opposition to liberal measures, whether 
in Church or State, and taking the unpopular side 
of every question which has latterly divided the 
British people. Some idea of his pugnacity may be 
formed from the simple fact which was mentioned 
by his eldest son, Archdeacon Phillpotts, at the late 
Visitation Court at Exeter, that he had spent, out 
of his own pocket, between £20,000 and £30,000 
in litigation to preserve what appeared to him 
Jaw and order in the Church. The Daily News 
says of him,—that he was more of a lawyer than 
a pastor, more of a politician than a priest. He 
was a controversialist by nature, and it was by 
controversy he made his way. To literature, to 
theology, to homiletics, to criticism, he has contri- 
buted nothing. He never wrote anything larger 
than a pamphlet, but his pamphleteering energy 
was so vast that the mere titles of his works fill, it 
is said, some sixteen pages of the British Museum 
Catalogue. He was made Bishop of Exeter solely 
for political purposes, and he was in consequence 
the most political of the bishops. But he was a 
man who had in him the guarantee of eminence. 
Had he been a lawyer the highest prizes of the 
profession might have been within his reach, The 
Duke of Wellington, not nature, made him a bishop ; 
his proper, natural place was probably nearer to 


the Woolsack, It might have been happier for the } 


Church had he turned his great powers in the 
direction of a legal career. As it is, he leaves on 
record the history of a long and vigorous adminis- 


tration which has not strengthened the Church in | 


the great diocese he governed, which is marked by 
a succession of disastrous controversies, and which 


The Papal throne stands at the end of | in the long pause which preceded his final resigna- 


| tion of his office has closed a period of vigorous 
rule by an illustrious proof how little administra- 
tion a diocese needs. 

Mr. Thomas Cooke Trench, a magistrate of the 
county of Kildare, has written to the Evening Mail 
to “dedicate a sum of £3,000 to the future service 
of the Irish Church.” “ We have too much just 
now,” he says, “of the laity on the one hand with- 
holding their subscriptions till they see whether the 
clergy are going to commute, and the clergy, on the 
other hand, hesitating to commute lest there should 
be a failure in those gifts on the part of the Church- 
men at large which alone can render commutation 
of profit to the Church. I would humbly suggest 
to both whether that object would not be better 
attained by striving to excite one another to emu- 
lation than by each endeavouring to push the other 
into the forefront by hanging back till they see 
what the other will do.” 


Last week the foundation-stones of the first 
Armenian Church in England were laid in Clarence- 
street, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Manchester, by the 
Rev. H. Giroyan. The stones, 16 in number, had 
been blessed on the previous Sunday. Each stone 
is dedicated to one of the apostles and fathers of 
the church, and has its special place assigned, 
according to the Armenian rubric, in the founda- 

‘tions. An acolyte carried the stones, which are 
about 2in. long, in a bag, each one folded in a white 
linen cloth, with the saint’s name inscribed upon it. 
Small holes. were cut in the foundation to receive 
the stones, which were deposited by Mr. Manouk 
Capamayium and Mr. B. Babo at each corner. 
During the ceremony the officiating priest, who 
wore a magnificent blue cope, richly trimmed with 
gold fringe, held in his hand a gold cross, and read 
from a richly-bound missal the psalms and prayers 
arranged for the service. 

According to the John Bull, the S. P. C. K., at its 
next meeting in November, will be asked to make 
a grant of £1,000 to the funds of the Inverness 
Cathedral, where there were such High-church 
doings the other day. 


A charge of insubordination of an unusual kind 
was brought against a pauper at the meeting of the 
Hertford board of guardians on Saturday. The 
master of the workhouse complained that one of the 
inmates—an elderly man named Bourchier, whose 
father was formerly rector of a parish in the Hert- 
ford union—persistently refused to be present at 
the reading of morning prayers. On Monday, when 
the master entered the hall for the purpose of 
reading prayers, Bourchier got up from his seat 
and left. On being afterwards expostulated with, 
he said, “T can’t sit there while such a man as you 
reads the prayers. You are not a Christian, and I 
can’t kneel with you at the throne of grace.” The 
same conduct had been repeated throughout the 
week. The master said that on Tuesday and 
Thursday he told Bourchier that he desired him to 
be present while prayers were read, and that his 
answer was, “I will not obey your orders.” On 
Bourchier being called into the board-room this 
statement was repeated to him, and he said it was 
quite correct. He was ready to obey the orders of 
the master in all secular matters, but no power in 
Christendom should make him kneel down at the 
throne of grace, under circumstances which to his 
mind made it a mockery and a profanity to do so. 
A discussion took place, and one guardian was of 
opinion that as the pauper had declared himself 
to be a Baptist on entering the house, he could not 
be compelled to attend the reading of the Church 
prayers, but others thought that as he had not 
based his defence on this ground, he could not 
avail himself of it. Bourchier was subsequently 
told what the consequences would be if he did not 

conform to the rules of the house, but he replied 

that he had made up his mind, and that, let what 
might happen, he would not attend prayers. A 
summons having been taken out against him, he 
was brought before the borough magistrates, and 
fined 8s. or one month, but was allowed a fortnight 
to pay. 

We mentioned two cr three months since the 


establishment in Switzerland, at Neuchatel, of am 
organ of free thought, under the name of L’Eman- 
cipation ; we have now the pleasure of announcing 
that a similar organ has been started at Milan, 
entitled La Riforma del Secolo, xix., which, judging 
from the number that has been sent us, promises 
to be of essential service to the cause of liberal 
Christianity in Italy. The editor, Signor Bracci- 
forti, asks, “ Why should it not be reserved for us 
Italians to found the true Catholic Church, which 
shall gather together all sincere worshippers of the 
Father, and all men of good will? Is not this the 
want of our time; above all in Italy, now that the 
voice of the Vatican threatens to rekindle religious 
hatred, uttering fresh maledictions in the name of 
the God who is love?” ‘The editor rejoices im 
stating that he has obtained the valuable assist— 
ance of Advocate Sbarbaro, Professor of Philosophy 
and Political Economy in the University of 
Modena, who, in a letter addressed to the Anti- 
Council, to which he had been invited, frankly 
avows his firm adherence to the doctrines of Unit- 
arianism, which in substance, he says, was the faith 
of Jesus Christ and the first Christians, and had 
such “glorious interpreters in our Socini,” and 
was the belief of Newton, Locke, Milton, Clarke, 
and of the great religious lights of England belong- 
ing to the school of the Latitudinarians; and in our 
own day the Unitarianism of America sends us no 
ordinary splendour of moral wisdom, of active 
benevolence, and of devout goodness, embodying: 
itself in Channing—one of the most rare and illus- 
trious examples of ennobled human nature that our 
age has known. We heartily wish success to the 
Reform, and shall watch its course with interest. 


A memorial to Mr. Gladstone is in course of 
signature in the diocese of Exeter urging the divi- 
sion of the diocese and the restoration of the 
bishopric of Cornwall. The memorialists state 
that in making this request it is not their wish to. 
see any increase in the number of bishops in the 
House of Lords. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Pall Mall Gazettes correspondent at Rome: 
writes : 

“T have obtained from an official source some 
very precise information as to the attitude assumed 
by the various sections of the Catholic episcopate 
in respect to the Council. The Holy See counts on 
the complete adhesion of the Italian and American 
bishops. The French episcopate will form three 
parties, namely, the Ultramontanes, the Gallicans. 
(led by the Archbishop of Paris), and the Liberals 
(headed by the Bishop of Orleans). The German 
bishops will be fayourable to the Court of Rome 
on some questions, but will vehemently oppose it 
on others, particularly those of a political and social 
character. The Hungarian bishops will be almost 
wholly in opposition ; and the same spirit is evinced 
by the bishops of Portugal; while the Spanish 
episcopate, with one or two exceptions, is entirely 
devoted to the Holy See. Altogether the Vatican 
is dissatisfied. It is secure of a majority; but this 
will, in some cases, be very narrow; and there is 
reason to believe that the political questions will 
be warmly, if not passionately, discussed.” 


The Correspondance de Rome says: 
“The events which are now unfolding in Europe» 


justify grievously, and in a manner every day more: 
startling, the necessity of the Council. It seems to 
be a blunder on the part of the Devil to persist in 
proving, in the sight of everybody, that Pius IX.. 


has obeyed solely the inspirations of the Holy 
Spirit. Jhe war against the Church, the Papacy, 
and monastic orders is acquiring a Satanic dedupit. 
cation. In Austria, petitions and meetings are- 
multiplying to demand the ‘abolition of all convents 
as useless to Christian religion and compromising: 
the existence of the State’ ‘These petitions and: 
meetings are supported by acts of revolting bru- 
tality, and the drama of the Carmelite of Cracow,. 
imagined for the wants of the revolutionary cause,. 
justifies everything. In Prussia, the Dominican 
convent, recently established at Moabit, near 
Berlin, has been taken by assault and sacked 
Ferocious passions excite the Protestants, whose 
fanaticism is alarmed at the progress of the 
Catholic religion. In Bavaria even simple asso- 

ciations of students in honour of the Holy — 
Virgin are sued and dissolved. All Germany is 
under the incubus of a press full of inert 
lies and calumnies, depending on Judaism an: 

sect. In truth, it comprises men of te 
render the struggle more arduous for 
In Spain, after the demolition of chureh 
expulsion of monks and nuns, haye 


arrest and imprisonment of all orders e clergy, 
regular or secular. The position of the bishops, 
whose courage is equal to their learning, becomes 
every day more redoubtable, nd ¢ a political. 
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A grave question is solemnly discussed by the 
Methodist Recorder—whether local preachers are 
justified in using the yelocipede on Sundays. On 
the whole the Recorder is not prepared to condemn 
the new machine being so used. It is better to 
walk than ride, if the distance will permit; but it 
is better to ride a velocipede than a horse. But it 
is asked, “ Where will the innovation end? Per- 
haps we shall have a ‘Local Preachers’ Bicycle 
Fund, with a yearly collection.” It would only be 
in keeping with this revolutionary age. 
Dean Alford, having been applied to, like all the 
other deans, by the two archbishops for suggestions 
of improvement in cathedral management, has, 
“by permission,” published his answer in the Con- 
temporary Review. He gives it generally ag his 
opinion that the revenues “could hardly be worse 
managed” than they now are for the needs of the 
Church; that they “are not merely useless in 
their present appropriation, but, for Church pur- 
poses, mischievous, fostering a spirit which it is 
desirable to discourage, and ensuring for improve- 
ment and activity hindrance instead of help.” 
** Members of chapters,” he says, “have generally 
no common bond except the conservation of 
their incomes and rights;” and this generally 
becomes in practice “systematic caution against 
any precedents being set for regular partici- 
pation in Church work beyond that required 
of them by their statutes, and constant endea- 
‘wour to prevent the cathedral from being em- 
ployed for other than statutable purposes.” 
At Canterbury there are#six canonries, each of 
£1,000 a year; two of them are attached to the 
archdeaconries of Canterbury and Maidstone; the 
other four Dean Alford would suppress as the 
present canons die off, and save £4,0U0 a year for 
the work of the Church. In the non-capitular body 
the dean attaches much importance to getting rid of 
the title of “honorary canons.” Difference of ranks 
among the clergy he finds to be a practical evil. 
“One of the chief troubles,” he says, “in the 
working of a cathedral body arises from the con- 
tinual petty squabbles about etiquette and prece- 
dence arising from acknowledged or presumed 
difference of rank in office ;’ and there is something 
in the word “honorary” which makes it apparently 
thought anything but honourable by the canons 
whom it concerns. The dean especially objects to 
that part of the cathedral system which allows 
canons to hold benefices elsewhere, and requires of 
them a residence of only two or three months at 
the cathedral. “The very caricature of all that is 
bad .in the system is found in those cases where 
there is but one prebendal house, and the canons 
come and go throughout the year, an arrangement 
so absurd that it would hardly be credited if not 
known to exist. I have heard the dean of one 
such cathedral confess that he would be infinitely 
better off if reduced to two canons, and these with 
homes on the spot, than at present with his four 
canons who never meet, and his interregna of four 
weeks in each year, while one is going out and 
another coming in.” 
Sir George Bowyer, in a note to the Zimes, gives 
.an instance of the late Bishop of Exeter’s sagacity. 
He says: 
“Before I became a Roman Catholic he used fre- 
quently to consult me on matters of canon law, &c. 
“7n one of our conferences, more than twenty years 
ago, he used these words, ‘ihe Jrish Church must 
go. It is doomed, and nothing can save it; and 
f£ we don’t keep clear of it we shall go too,’ He 
has t lived long enough to see his prophecy ful- 


A Colonial clergyman, in a letter printed in the 
Guardian, in answer to the question whether the 
Church of England is a decaying Church, gives but 
a disheartening response. He says: 


But are they 
anything more than outward works, and do they 
carry with them an inner life? I fear we must 
admit that as England as a nation has entirely 
failed in reproducing her institutions in her colo- 
nies, and has simply planted so many republics, 
held to the monarchy by a thread, but democratic 
to the very heart’s core, and only democratic; so 
the Church of England is among her people 
everywhere a sober, rational form of religion in 
a State dress, but is nowhere believed to be a 
part of the Catholic Church. This makes our 
position so little tolerable when compared 
with the Roman Catholics. In spite of all their 
errors they certainly believe, as a body, what 
the New Testament teaches, and I fear we 
do not; I mean in regard to the Church. Their 
respect for their clergy, their contributions, their 
earnestness in attendance, their unity, far exceed 
anything that we know of; and our via media seems 
to be simply falling away from both. We have 
neither the authority of the Papal system nor’ the 
rough vigour of the sects; and our system seems 
adapted to refined, educated gentlemen, not to the 
rough, hard subjects one daily meets with in the 
world. I fear we are decaying, and shall decay— 
e.g., look at Ireland. I hold with Gladstone in the 
matter of the disestablishment; yet where is the 
sign of vigorous Church life in the body ?—where 
is there any sign but that of Protestant antagonism, 
even in so able a man as Archbishop Trench, of 
whom I hoped better things? Look at the English 
Church. When Lord Lyttelton brings in his bill, 
is not a seat in the House of Lords, a palace, and 
£5,000. a year, apparently dearer to them all than 
the extension of the Episcopate and the adequate 
provision of spiritual gifts for the needs of the vast 
body of professing Churchmen? Those speeches 
might make thousands Radicals, and might well 
prepare men’s minds for their removal from the 
House of Peers. But will disestablishment or dis- 


| connection from the State enable the Church of 


England or of Ireland to take a higher view of its 
own position? Gladstone thinks it will, I hope it 
may; but I am not sanguine, as the Church 
notion seems eradicated from people’s minds in 
general.” 

Pius the Ninth has at last vouchsafed a reply to 
Dr. Cumming, though a semi-contemptuous one, 
through “our Venerable Brother Henry Edward, 
Archbishop of Westminster.” He has “seen from 
the newspapers that Dr. Cumming of Scotland” 
had written first to the Archbishop, and then to 
himself, wishing to know whether leave would be 
given at the approaching Council to those who 
dissent from the Catholic Church to put forward 
arguments in support of their opinions. The 
answer is only what the Doctor himself, with 
his knowledge of that church, must have looked 
for, and, we can but think, hoped for. He could 
not really expect that he would be allowed to 
affront Papal infallibility with his poor fallibility, 
This would have been to surrender the foundation 
principle on which Romanism,rests. Of course it 
“cannot permit errors which it has carefully con- 
sidered, judged, and condemned to be again brought 
into discussion.” His Holiness, in his letter of 
September 13, 1868, to Protestants and other non- 
Catholics, “signified that the primacy, which was 
conferred upon Peter and his successors by the 
Founder of the Church, is placed beyond the hazard 
of disputation. This, indeed, is the hinge upon 
which the whole question between Catholics and 
all who dissent from them turns.” Discussion, 
therefore, is plainly out of the question; and all 
that remains for the Doctor, and others in error 
with him, is “ to avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by this Council” to “satisfy the wants of 
their souls by withdrawing them from a state in 
which they cannot be sure of their salvation.” The 
plain lesson of the letter for Protestants is that Rome 
is unchanged and unchangeable, and that for 1t to 
condescend to reason would be at once abandoning 
the ground on which it stands, and that all such 
works as Dr, Pusey’s “ Eirenicon” are simply love’s 
labour lost. ; 


Referring to the letters which recently passed 
between Dr. Cumming and Dr. Manning respecting 
the Council, the Guardian suggests that after all 
neither of them may have meant all that they 
said. Dr. Cumming has his jest sometimes; and it 
may be a kindly verdict on his late correspondence 
to say that he was only “in admirable fooling” 
when he indited it. The archbishop, like a wise 
man, may have thought it better to cap the joke 


than to come to blows, where nothing was to be 
gained by the fight. 

A document has just made its appearance in the 
Paris papers which cannot but have a startling 
effect on the French Catholic world. It is a letter 
addressed by the eloquent preacher Father Hya- 
cinthe to the General of the barefooted Carmelites 
at Rome, tendering his resignation as Superior of 
the order in Paris. He states that ho is the victim 
of a powerful party at Rome, and accuses the 
general of blaming what he had hitherto approved, 
adding, “You exact that I should speak a certain 
language, or that I should hold my peace, which is 
to hinder me from expressing what my conscience 
dictates.” He refuses to play the réle which the 
general wishes to impose on him, and says, “I 
leave the convent which I inhabit, which under 
present circumstances has become a prison for the 
soul. In acting thus I am not unfaithful to my 
vows; I promised monastic obedience, but within 
the limits of honesty and my conscience, of the 
dignity of my person and my ministry.” He then 
goes on to remark that the Church is passing 
through a dangerous crisis, as for the first time for 
300 years a Council has been deemed necessary, and 
that the moment is ill chosen for gagging a preacher 
of the gospel. This courageous letter will be hailed 
with intense satisfaction by the Liberal party in 
France and other parts of the Continent. 

The Church Wews, announcing that the Premier 
attended service in the parish church, or, as it calls 
it, the “ Presbyterian place of worship,” at Crathie, 
not finding sufficient words of its own to comment 
on the awful profanity, gasps out a text from the 
Old Testament which Mr. Gladstone, we presume, 
ig supposed to offer up as a personal supplication 
for pardon. “In this thing the Lord pardon thy 
servant, that when my master goeth into the house 
of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my 
hand, and I bow down myself in the house of 
Rimmon; when I bow down myself in the house of 
Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing.” As the Daily News observes, “ The piety, 
charity, and loyalty of this application of Scripture, 
and its good taste and good feeling, cannot be too 
much admired. Mr. Gladstone, recovering from 


his illness, is Naaman, the parish church of Crathie 
is the house of Rimmon, while Her Majesty stands 
for the heathen King of Syria, who brings his 
servant into the unholy place. ‘Ihe indecency of 
the parallel nearly equals its enormous silliness.” 


Mr. Punch tells us that Mrs. Malaprop, who has 
read that the bishops attending the Pope’s great 


{Council at Rome are to receive an allowance, 


“varying between 6s. 8d. and 10s. a day,” says 
that she now understands why it is called the 
“Economical” Council. She is thankful to think 
(Mrs. M. is an exemplary member of the Established 
Church) that our bishops are better paid. 


Zadkicl, in his prophecies for next year, when he 
comes to October, informs us: “This month will 
witness some remarkable squabbles among Church- 
men, in which the spirit of Christian charity will 
play a very subordinate part.” It needs no seer to 
tell us that. 


At a Leeds temperance meeting on Tuesday, 
Archdeacon Sandford stated that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, by pondering the report of the Com- 
mittee of Convocation, on intemperance, has been 
brought to agree with him on the subject. From 
some clergymen, however, he had received anything 
but help. One wrote to say that he did not think 
the question was one with which the clergy had 
anything to do. Another, a canon of the Church 
receiving £1,000 a year for eating white soup and 
doing nothing, wrote that he had no time even to 
give the addresses of the clergy in his rural deanery. 
A third, the nephew of an Irish archbishop, thought 
that his clergy were better employed in their 
parochial duties than in answering the inquiries. 
Another enclosed them in an envelope addressed 
to the “Radical Archdeacon of Coventry,” and 
declined to have any communication with him 
at all. He had, however, gone on with these 
inquiries until he had secured the sympathy 
of the most influential members of the English 
Church, and when he had the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to back him he did not very much care 
what treatment he received at the hands of the 
smaller fry. But he did tremble at times for the 
future of the Establishment, if its clergy and 
members did not learn wisdom in time, and see 
that its real strength and stability was not in the 
favour of princes, and in the patronage of the 
wealthy and the great, but in the affections and 
esteem of the English people. 
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THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN 
MARY. 

Ir seems now pretty well understood among those 
who are in the secrets of the Romish Church that 
the approaching (Zcumenical Council is not only 
to decree the personal infallibility of the Pope, but 
to supplement the dogma of the Immaculate Con- 
ception by an edict rendering it indispensable to 
salvation to believe that the body of Mary was, 
within a short time after her death, taken up 
miraculously into heaven. As a groundwork for 
any such doctrine, it need hardly be said the 
Scriptures afford not a hint. The story, which has 
grown up during the development of Mariolatry, 
out of the fancies and so-called “revelations” of 
visionaries, is by no means precise and consistent 
in its details, but its general features are thus given 
by the English Independent : 


“After the ascension of our Saviour, Mary 
remained on earth, resolving the doubts and en- 
couraging the faith of the disciples. At length the 
angel Gabriel was sent to her with the announce- 
ment—‘ My Lady and my Queen, God has heard 
thy holy sighs; He has sent me to tell thee to 
prepare to leave this earth, because He wishes to 
see thee with Himself in paradise. Come, then, to 
take possession of thy kingdom, for I and all the 
holy citizens of heaven expect and desire thee,’ 
Mary communicated the message to St. John, and 
proceeded to take her leave of the holy places, 
visits to which on a former occasion had so excited 
the anger of the Jews that they threatened to 
burn her body after death. The apostles who 
were in different parts of the world received a 
simultaneous announcement of the approaching 
event, and were miraculously brought together, 
those who were dead being recalled from the grave 
for the purpose. Adam, Eve, the Patriarchs, 
David, and crowds of angels were among her 
visitors, and at length Jesus appeared with the 
sign of the cross in his hand; and, giving to Mary 
the viaticum, said, ‘Take, O my mother, from my 
hands that same body which thou hast given me.’ 
Mary then commended her soul and body to the 
protection of her Son, whose favour she invoked 
for the disciples, upon which the Saviour replied, 
«Everything thou hast said to me, Mary, I will do 
to please thee; and I will show mercy to every one 
who calls upon thy name. Celestial music was 
then heard in the room, a brilliant light seen, and 
John, laying his hands upon her eyes, affectionately 
closed them. Of what followed we have very 
varied accounts. In an Aithiopic ‘Hymn of the 
Sanctification of the Body of our Lady Mary, we 
read— 

“When the mother of God wept and was in pain 

And when she died like all men, 

John beheld her and covered her face with a robe. 

Then as she lay at rest 

Her Son came and clothed her with royal raiment, 

And now she reigns in glory : 

The moon and the stars are beneath her feet. 

Halleluiah.’ 

“ A Syriac version of the departure is, ‘ Our Lord 
commanded them to place the Blessed One in a 
chariot of light, and the twelve apostles bore it as 
it went to the Paradise of Eden.’ St. Alphonsus 
Liguori says, ‘Jesus stretches forth his hand to her, 
and the Blessed Mother is raised in the air; she 
passes the clouds and the spheres.’ Marie d’Agréda, 
who in the seventeenth century wrote the Virgin’s 
biography as revealed to her in a vision, states that 
Mary was co-existent with the creation of the 
world, that she went with Christ to heaven, but 
returned to render service to the Church, that she 
made her will in Jerusalem, died and was buried, 
and on the third day rose again and went to heaven 
‘for the second time. Another version is, that St. 
Thomas having arrived three days after the other 
apostles, was too late to witness her obsequies, but 
desiring again to look upon the Virgin’s face, the 
gravestone was removed, when nothing was found 
but the grave-clothes, a sweet odour of lilies and 
roses, indicating that the body had been taken up 
to heaven. Another legend states that the intima- 
tion of this event having occurred was made to the 
apostles by a sudden apparition of the Virgin three 
days after the death, or ‘sleeping, as it is frequently 

_ named. Mary having arrived in the celestial 
regions, the angels crowded to salute her, ‘and the 
great Queen thanked them all for the assistance 
they had given her on earth, but particularly the 
archangel Gabriel, who, in coming to announce to 
her that she had been made mother of God, was 
the happy herald of all her glories.” Liguori, in 
his ‘Glories of Mary,’ thus describes the final honour 
bestowed upon her—‘ The Father crowns her with 
a participation of His power, the Son with a parti- 
cipation of his wisdom, and the Holy Ghost with a 
participation of his love. Placing her throne at 

__the right hand of Jesus Christ, the three Divine 
Persons proclaim her universal Queen of Heaven 
and Earth, and command the angels and all crea- 
tures to acknowledge her as their Queen, and to 
serve and obey her as their Queen,’ Bishop 
Ullathorne, upon this subject, says: ‘The ascend- 
ing scale of sanctities is completed. The mystical 
ladder ascends from the earth in Jacob’s vision, 
and the angels ascend and descend upon it, and 


God Himself is leaning on it, and on its topmost 
degree, above the ascent of every other created 
sanctity, is placed the Immaculate Mother of God. 
The interval between the thrones of the saints and 
the throne of Jesus is filled up’ ‘This, then, is the 
legend upon which the new dogma of the Corporeal 
Assumption is to be based, and that nothing may 
be wanting to the exaltation of Mary, the Arch 
bishop of Trani has urged the Pope to declare the 
Virgin to be ‘ co-redemptress, and the ‘complement 
of the Holy Trinity’ (trinitatis complementum).” 

Such are the sort of silly fables which the gathered 
priests at Rome are about to declare, in solemn 
conclave, are dictated by the Holy Spirit, and to 
be received on pain of everlasting damnation. 
Well, the tighter they stretch the chain the better ; 
the sooner we may hope it will crack completely 
in twain. 


OUR BLACKLEY CHAPEL AND ITS 
HISTORY. 


Tus chapel, the first place of worship erected in 
Blackley by separatists from the Communion of 
the Established Church, was, no doubt, like many 
others in this district, built in what was then a 
situation removed from the public gaze; for 
although the Act of Toleration, passed in 1688, 
legalised the erection of dissenting chapels, their 
occupants were still regarded with a considerable 
degree of hostility. 

Before the existence of any settled place of 
worship a congregation had assembled, worshipping 
with such secrecy as the stringent laws enacted 
against Dissenters at that time rendered needful, a 
Mrs. Travis receiving the ministers at her house : 
and it is recorded that June 30th, 1682, Oliver 
Eeywood preached here “to a full company at 
Widow Travis’s house.” 

The present chapel dates from the year 1697, 
when William Rowlinson made over to certain 
trustees the land comprising the site of the chapel, 
the graveyard, and the two adjoining cottages, 
together with “the said structure or meeting- 
house,” for the term of 999 years, they paying 
therefor an annual rent of twopence, “if the same 
be demanded.” 

As showing the uncertainty which still existed 
as to the position of Dissenters, one of the pro- 
visions of the lease recites, “ That if at any time 
hereafter, during the term hereby granted, there 
shall happen any change of Government whereby 
the said dissenting ministers shall be restrained of 
their liberty and free exercise of their worship,” 
that then the building shall be used for a school, 
and failing either chapel or school, the whole to 
revert to William Rowlinson or his representatives. 

That this feeling of uncertainty was not without 
cause, is evidenced by the fact that in June, 17150 
a lawless mob visited Blackley and destroyed the 
chapel, passing onward the next day to Failsworth 
and Monton, with a like result to the chapels 
there. 

It is needless to go through the list of ministers 
(which is still extant) who have officiated at 
Blackley Chapel; suffice it to say that several of 
them were men of considerable literary distinction. 

At one time many of the principal families of the 
neighbourhood attended this chapel, among whom 
were the Taylors of Moston, Bayleys of Crumpsall 
House, and Joneses of Greenhill; and it may not 
be out of place to remark that here the late Mr. 
Lewis Loyd, then a young Unitarian minister, met 
his future wife, Miss Jones, and, in connection with 
her brothers, afterwards established the great 
banking-house of Jones, Loyd, and Co, The only 
issue of that marriage was Samuel Jones Loyd, now 
Lord Overstone. 

There is an endowment of £25 a year attached 
to the chapel arising from land let on a lease, of 
which nearly sixty years are unexpired; and a 
further sum of £6 annually, being the interest of a 
bequest under the will of the late Thomas Johnson, 
of Smedley. 

Until within the last ten or twelve years the 
congregation had dwindled to alow ebb. About 
that time the occasional preaching of the Rev. J. 
C. Street excited attention, and his endeavours in 
resuscitating the congregation and establishing a 
Sunday-school were very successful. The careful 
and assiduous earnestness of the Rev. Adam Rushton 
made still further advances. A commodious 
school-room was built by subscription of the 
congregation and many friends; the chapel was 
re-pewed and thoroughly beautified at the sole 
expense of one good friend, and, Mr. Rushton having 


removed to Hindley, the newly-appointed minister 
the Rev. Joseph Freeston, sees before him a good 
congregation composed principally of the better 
class of working people, respected and influential in 
their position. Among these are many young men 
and women whose future the elder members regard 
with much interest, looking to them to continue 
and carry forward the good work which has been 
and still is doing in Blackley. 

[We are indebted for the early historical portion 
of this notice to the Rev. John Booker’s “ History 
of the Chapelry of Blackley.” ] 


Che Wnitarian Herald, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1869. 


ADMISSION TO OUR CONGRE- 
GATIONS. 


A. CORRESPONDENT has brought before us 
a subject, the interest and importance of 
which has probably been felt by many of 
our readers. A week or two ago he 
wrote to us: 

“Do you think our present mode of admitting 
members to church fellowship, with its various 
privileges and offices, the best that could be 
adopted for the promotion of religious life? I 
believe in most congregations paying for a sitting 
constitutes a member, and entitles him to fill any 
office. .Now, do you think it well to hear a man 
avow his disbelief in God, hear a man swear, see a 
man rambling the streets drunk, and have him 
pointed out as a member of the chapel committee, 
a chapel-warden, or superintendent of the Sunday- 
school? Do you, or do you not, think that this 
affects our religious life as a church ?” ) 

Our correspondent confounds together 
two very different things, but the con- 
fusion is of a kind which very frequently. 
prevails on this matter. “He speaks as if 
eligibility to an office must involve being 
elected to it; so that the having dis- 
reputable people in our congregations 
involved the world being able to point 
with scorn at the church for putting them 
in office. But in reality the two things 
are entirely distinct, and we believe that 
the public clearly understand the dis- 
tinction. The way in which the sense of 
the incongruity is commonly uttered, 
itself shows the distinction. Let it be 
said of a man found to be an immoral 
character, “ Why, he is a member of such 
and such a congregation,” and the remark 
will be— the more shame for him.” Let. 
it be said, “‘ they chose him as a chapel- 
warden last week,” and the remark would 
be—and deservedly—“the more shame 
for them.” This latter condemnation is 
all that we ought to shun, and to do so 
needs no new apparatus for straining out 
either theological gnats or moral camels, 
but merely greater conscientiousness in 
choosing the worthiest men to our congre- 
gational posts of honour. That unworthy 
men do occasionally get chosen to such 
posts is undoubtedly true for our own 
church as for all others, though we think 
such illustrations as our correspondent 
proposes are too rare and extreme to he 
worth founding any argument upon; but. 
the cause is to be sought deeper down 
than in the fact of such men being able to 
join the congregation on the same footing 
as the other attendants of the chapel. It 


lies in a low tone of feeling on such sub- — 
jects among the congregation, a tone — 


which would be just as lax in admitting 
to membership as in electing to office. — 
We believe that the experience of all 
attempts to set up a formal, selected 
church within a district from t bers 
of the congregation, will be 
tically to confirm these views 
is that among those bodies whi 
the system of technical “churc 
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ship,” there is a growing dissatisfaction 
with it. They find that, like all other 
tests, it admits many of those whom it 
should keep out, and keeps out many 
whose place should evidently be within. 
Some men of high standing among the 
Independents and Baptists have publicly 
set themselves against the whole sys- 
tem, and even among the Wesleyans, 
though for a minister to say so would be 
treason, some of the lay correspondents 
of their papers shew that their rules of 
membership are a burden, only kept from 
becoming prohibitory to large numbers by 
their systematic infraction (as in the case of 
the vexed question of class-meetings) being 
winked at. The fact is that it is alike im- 
_ possible to devise any formal conditions of 
inner church communion that will not 
fetter the spirit, and any uniform qualifica- 
tion for admission to it which would admit 
the right people and none else. Main- 
taining an inner society of select mem- 
bers is terribly apt to foster spiritual 
pride. lt is not well to have the grades 
and stages of religious progress sharply 
defined. They cannot be so defined in 
reality, and all attemps to mark them out 
can only result in artificiality. 

Weare persuaded that the true solution 
of the difficulty lies, not in setting up 
barriers or tests at the circumferences of 
our church life, but in fostering a warmer 
and deeper spirit of religion at its centre. 
We would say—have that central life of 
the church fervent and active, and then 
let all draw as close to it, and associate as 
much with it, as they feel disposed. It 
was once said, with more wit than truth, 
that in our Unitarian congregations we 
have “not warmth enough to singe a 
sinner.” What we want is more of that 
warmth, and then the more sinners come 
the better. With such true fire of 
earnestness at the heart of our services, 
if unworthy men come in, as God grant 
they ever may, they will be made better 
by coming, or else will by-and-by go 
away. If they are made better, by all 
means let them draw with us into the 
closest fellowship we have in our religious 
life. Such an esprit de corps will insensibly 
supply its own test. Birds of a feather 
flock together. Men utterly unworthy 
will not seek that innermost fellowship. 
They would feel it irksome and a restraint. 
But if left thus open many a one will 
quickly slip into its associations, and be 
thankful for them, feel helped by them, 
gradually rise to their higher level, who 
would never have sought them if any 
formal admission had been required. 


DR. FRANCIS W. GIBSON. 


Tus gentleman, whose death was announced in our 
columns a fortnight ago, was the son of the Rev. 
Robert Gibson, of Chideock, and brother of the 
Rev. R, H Gibson, B.A., of Manchester. The Lancet 
has the following notice of him, which will be read 
with interest by his many friends in the south of 
England : 

“Dr. Gibson was a distinguished pupil of Uni- 
versity College, and a Graduate, with honours, in 
Arts and Medicine at the University of London. 
He filled for some years the offices of house 
surgeon to the Taunton and Somerset Hospital, 
and of resident surgeon at the Broadmoor Criminal 
Lunatic Asylum, At the close of 1867 he was chosen 
senior resident medical officer of the St. Pancras 
Parochial Infirmary. Here, as elsewhere, he de- 
voted his best energies to the welfare of the poor 
committed to his care, and was the means of 
effecting mg | improvements. His zeal in the 
reformation of abuses did not tend to increase his 

pularity; nevertheless he persevered in doing 
Bis duty, per fas et nefas, regardless of consequences 
to himself. By-and-by the impure atmosphere of 

the place began to tell on his constitution and 
—andermine his health. Then low fever supervened, 


and eventually symptoms of tubercular cachexia 
became manifest. Search was made in vain for the 
source of the sewage smells, but there they were, 
doing their usual work slowly, but surely. Dr. 
Gibson obtained a brief holiday, but hurried back 
to his post on hearing of the death of the matron, 
who was stated to have been herself poisoned by 
the contaminated air. He now became so weak 
and ill that his friends were alarmed for his life, 
and, under the advice of eminent physicians, he 
made preparations for an immediate voyage to 
Australia. The sailing of his ship was unfortu- 
nately delayed, but at last, having resigned his 
post at the Infirmary, he set off, under as com- 
fortable circumstances as possible. But disease 
had gained the mastery, and he died on June 24th, 
hardly one week from his quitting the shores of 
England. The immediate decease was rather sud- 
den and unexpected, following a fit of coughing. 
Thus perished, at the early age of thirty-three, a 
valuable public officer, and an honourable, con- 
scientious, and talented member of the profession.” 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
XI. 


1839, January 6th. “I read part of Gladstone’s 
new book, on the connection between Church and 
State. He assumes a moral duty on the part of 
the Government to support what it deems the 
truth; but here a great difficulty is involved. What 
right has the Government to compel a minority 
either to concur in or support a Church in which it 
does not believe? The State, as such, has no 
organ by which to distinguish between spiritual 
truth and falsehood,” To this, we imagine, Mr. 
Gladstone would now thoroughly agree. 

On the 22nd of the same month, we have this 
on the same subject: “1 am glad to find that 
neither he [Wordsworth] nor Dr. Arnold can 
accompany Gladstone in his Anglo-papistical pre- 
tensions. Indeed, of the two, the Doctor is less of 
a Churchman. I find that he considers the whole 
claim of apostolical succession as idle.” 

And in writing to his brother about the same 
time, he says of Gladstone’s book: “It will 
delight the high-flying Anglo-papistical Oxford 
party, but only alienate still further the conscien- 
tious Dissenters and displease the Liberal Church- 
men. Even Wordsworth says he cannot distinguish 
its principles from Romanism. Whilst G. expa- 
tiates with unction on the mystic character of the 
Church, he makes no attempt to explain what is the 
Church of England; though, to be candid, even Dr. 
Arnold is not able to make that clear to me.” 


October 7th, of the same year, the Diarist writes : 
“Mr. Clarkson gave me to read a little ‘ Essay on 
Baptism’ he had written for his grandson. In this 
little tract he maintains, with great clearness, and 
at least to my perfect satisfaction, that Christ’s 
commission to baptise was a commission to convert 
and make proselytes from other religions, and that 
it was not intended to baptise the children of 
Christians. Repentance is the condition of salva- 
tion; baptism a mere formal, and not an essential, 
condition. Without pretending to have an opinion 
on a question of history, ignorant as I am, I would 
merely say this, that there is nothing unreasonable 
in combining with a spiritual change a symbolic 
act; but it 2s most unreasonable to maintain that 
the effect of baptism partakes of the nature of 
galvanism.” 


Writing to his brother, July 17th, 1841, and 
referring to the death of a nephew, he says: “I 
often think of dear Tom’s last weeks. The repose 
with which he looked forward to death, and the 
unselfishness of his feelings, add greatly to my 
esteem for his memory. During the day before 
yesterday at a clergyman’s, I related some anec- 
dotes of my nephew’s last days, and ventured on 
the bold remark that I thought his conduct evinced 
a more truly Christian feeling than that diseased 
anxiety about the state of his soul which certain 
people represent as eminently religious. My host 
did not reprove, but echoed the remark; and he 
said the same day, ‘If I found Calvinism in the 
Bible, it would prove, not that Calvinism is true, 
but that the Bible is false.’” 


Jn 1842, Mr. Robinson saw a good deal of Mr. 
Faber, who afterwards, as might have been anti- 
cipated from the supremacy which he assigned to 
the Church, went over to Rome. Writing on 
December 30th, H. C. R. says: “ Mr. Faber declared 
that without the Church the Scriptures would not 
suffice to convince him—he should be an unbe- 
liever ; and he declared Bibliolatry to be the worst 
of idolatries. By-the-by, it is curious to remark 
how both parties in the Church concur in offering 
an apology for the unbeliever. These Puseyites, 
or Faberites, must consider the infidels as_ better 
logicians than the Dissenters, who deny the Church 
and yet are Christians ; and the Evangelicals must 
think the unbelievers better logicians than those 
who rest their faith on the Church, and according 
to whom the Scriptures are only a vecord of that 
which had been established, that is the Church 
itself.” 

Under January 5th, of the next ian we have 
this : “A walk with Wordsworth and Faber. Their 
conversation I was not competent altogether to 
follow. Faber attempted—but failed—to make 


clear to my mind the difference between transub- 
stantiation, which he rejects, and consubstantiation, 
which he still more abominates” (holding the High 
Church doctrine of the Real Presence). “ Words- 
worth denied transubstantiation on grounds ‘on 
which, says Faber, ‘I should deny the Trinity.’ 
Wordsworth declared, in strong terms, his disbelief 
of eternal punishment; which Faber did not 
attempt to defend.” 

On the 29¢h of the same month follows this: “I 
have had a very pleasant chat with Mr. Faber, 
who, in spite of everything in his book, protests 
that he can never by any possibility become a 
member of the Church of Rome. He takes credit 
for having rescued a considerable number of per- 
sons standing on the brink of the precipice from 
tumbling down. But to introduce Popery into the 
Church of England is, I think, a much greater evil 
than joining the Church of Rome.” 


In a letter to H.C. R., dated August 25th, 1843, 
Mr. Quillinan, Wordsworth’s son-in-law, a very 
liberal Roman Catholic, as we can testify, thus 
refers to Mr. Faber, then at Rome: “He got much 
among the cardinals, and seems all but to have 
been converted to the true faith. This between 
ourselves ; but he has rather retrograded; the 
Devil pulled him back a step or two from the Pope, 
and he stands again on the old new ground, if a 
man can be said to stand on a quicksand. What 
say you who stand on the adamantine rock of 
d—n, on the farther shore, the indisputable ter- 
ritory of His Satanic Majesty? ‘There is a little 
Popery for you, to pay you off for your heretical 
irreverence towards the Infallible Pontiff ?” 

And, in reply to this, Mr. Robinson writes: “To 
speak again of Faber, and the like, I never feared 
that they would go over to the Church of Rome, 
but that they would do a much worse thing—bring 
over the Church of Rome, or rather the Papacy, 
into England’s Church ; import all its tyranny and 
its spirit of persecution, and, without the merit of 
consistency, claim the same prerogatives. The 
Archbishop of Dublin (Whately) said to a friend of 
mine, ‘If I must have a Pope, I would rather have 
a Pope at Rome than at Oxford;’ and I heartily 
join in this.” : 

To these notices may be added the following, 
written about the same time: “ The great points 
of High Church doctrine now urged with such 
vehemence are—the Power of the Keys given to 
the Episcopal body, and the exclusive power it 
possesses of bringing men within the pale of 
Christianity by the sacrament of baptism, and 
keeping them there by the administration of the 
sacrament. Even the ‘lrinity, the Atonement, and. 
Original Sin are, compared with those, pushed very 
much out of sight. Now, sad as such a state of 
religion is, which makes of Christianity a sort of 
animal magnetism, yet it is still, to my apprehen- 
sion, less frightful than Calvinism; and I own I 
find much to admire, and even to assent to, in the 
sermons of Newman on the nature of belief, which 
Faber gave me. Newman, you know, is the real 
head of this party; hence Sydney Smith’s joke, 
that the doctrine should be called ‘ Newmania !’ ” 


PULPIT DYSPEPSIA. 
BY ROBERT COLLYER. 

PuLrit dyspepsia is a disease that attacks the 
minister first and then the congregation. The first 
symptoms of its presence are felt in the study. 
About the end of May the man goes to work in the 
old fashion he has followed all the year to study 
his sermon, and finds he has no appetite for the 
work. Hecan neither fall out with Calvin nor 
agree with Channing to get a start. Every text is 
a dead-letter. The hints and ideas, the seed corn 
of sermons, that thrilled his hand and warmed his 
heart when he jotted them down as they came to 
him, and that will be as good as fine gold again 
by-and-by, seem now to be all dry and adust 
together. He tries to think of some subject he has 
always thought he would love to preach about— 
nothing comes of that; some topic his people need 
to hear about—no better luck. All topics are alike, 
and all alike emptied of their interest, until the 
poor fellow cries, Woe is me, what shall I do ? 

The truth is, a preacher in this case is like a man 
who must eat, and cares nothing at all about his 
dinner, because he has no appetite. But, as the 
one must eat to keep the life in him, the other 
must preach, or his people think he must, to keep 
the life in his church. I think, however, it is as 
true as two and two make four that no man, no 
matter what may be his ability, can get any more 


‘inspiration and life out of a sermon than he puts 


into it. He puts very little in while this trouble is 
on him, because it is not in his nature. And so 
there is presently an appalling sight to be seen in 
the pews. Staunch, wide-awake people, that have 
listened like hungry boys for the dinner-bell ever 
since September, begin to nod. The good souls are 
dreadfully ashamed of it. They try the most 
comical contrivances to keep themselves awake 
first, and then, when that is hopeless, to seem as 
little asleep as possible. It is all of no use. The 
preacher sees them, and his heart sinks within him, 
and he would fain ery out, “Can ye not watch one 
hour?” Let us be frank about it. ‘his may be one 
of those things in which nobody is to blame, except 
as we are to blame for any other sickness, The 
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preacher has written too many sermons, and the 


to a natural mental pre-eminence. There is, | lions’ skins on their heads, tigers’ skins on their 


people have heard too many for ten months past. 
They want a vacation all round. It will be medi- 
cine to their souls to get out of that and go into 
the silence. Augustus Staples used to say, that 
when he was settled in Lexington, and the warm 
weather came on, and his congregation of farmers 
would be mostly asleep by the time he got to 
secondly, instead of getting aggravated at the 
sight, a tender and kindly feeling would come 
over him as he thought how hard it must be to 
listen, how well they had listened, and how 
thoroughly they were enjoying their nap, until he 
almost feared to disturb them. Dean Ramsay tells 
a story of an old Scotch minister who one Sunday 
saw his whole congregation asleep, except an idiot 
in the gallery. He stopped, and his people all 
woke up, and then he cried, “ Are ye not ashamed 
to be asleep as I preach the Word while that poor 
idiot is broad awake?” “’Deed, minister,” the 
fool replied, “if I hadna been an idiot I wad ’a 
been asleep too.” It was a good reflection, no 
doubt. Wisdom that day was justified in her 
children. It was a weariness all round, and what 
is better for a weariness than a sleep? “I am 
asleep, but my heart wakes,” one cries in the Song 
of Songs. So may many a good man say when he 
sleeps in church. 

The cure for pulpit dyspepsia is the tonic of a 
good long vacation—a month, at least, and two if 
it can be managed. Churches should insist on 
their right to this as well as ministers. No more 
sermons now, they should say, until after dog 
days, or, at any rate, no more from the familiar 
and well-beloved source. Then nature and all her 
good angels will do the rest; and the Holy Spirit 
will come and brood over us under apple trees and 
in pine woods, on the mountains and by the sea, 
in green Janes and on wild downs, and the Lord’s 
Christ will whisper again, Now sleep on and take 
your rest, for if we sleep we shall do well when it 
1s misery to stay awake. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


The many friends whom Dr. Bellows made in 
this .country during his visit last year will, like 
ourselves, sympathise with him in his sorrow on 
the loss of his wife, who passed away, after a brief 
illness, at Northampton, on the 27th of August, in 
the fifty-second year of her age. The writer of 
an obituary in the Liberal Christian says: “Her 
constitution was frail, and she has suffered 
much for many years. It was hoped that her visit 
to Europe would result in her permanent benefit ; 
but on Dr. Bellows’ return from the Holy Land to 
Italy he found that she had lost rather than gained 
by her residence there, and their stayin England was 
shortened in consequence of her continued indisposi- 
tion.” In the winter she seemed comfortably well; 
and though she failed somewhat in the summer, it was 
not enough to excite alarm till within three or four 
days of her death, She knew the end had come, 
and it found her prepared and waiting. She was 
distinguished by her delicacy of perception and 
refinement of taste, and her judgment of most 
things was singularly accurate and trustworthy. 
The funeral service took place on the 30th ult., and 
was attended by a large number of sorrowing 
friends. After Dr. Farley had read appropriate 
passages of Scripture, and offered up a prayer full 
of sympathy and feeling, the Rev. Robert Collyer 
gave a short, simple address, overflowing with 
tenderness and faith. He spoke of immortality as 
something not to be reasoned about, but something 
to be realised and felt, and never so much as under 
the shadow of death. It was not because he 
thought, but because he knew that he should meet 
his dear ones in heaven that he was full of hope, 
and could speak to those who were filled with 
sorrow. The departed never go so far that they 
come not back again, lifting the curtain so that we 
feel their nearness even though we see not their 
radiant forms, and touching our hearts with an 
influence that we cannot help but recognise. And 
the thing for us who sorrow is to live so that we 
shall feel their presence more and have more of 
their immortal breath in our souls. 


In the ation, Elizabeth Waring, a lady of 
Iowa, draws attention to a fact pertaining to 
religious statistics, which she thinks has not 
received the notice which it deserves—namely, the 
great numerical disparity between the male and 
female members of Protestant Churches. She says: 

“Tt has been usual to explain this inequality by 
the hypothesis that women are naturally more 
religions than men. This theory has been kindly 
received, not merely by women, but by the sex 
which it defrauds of spiritual dignity; the dis- 
paraged party (with a cheerful sense of having had 
the best of the bargain) laying claim, as an offset, 


however, a class of persons who believe that both | bodies, and bears’ skins on their feet, and ride in 


men and women were ‘ created free and equal, and 
who ascribe the difference in their influence and 
dignity to primitive circumstances, whose effects 
have been unjustly perpetuated. Such persons, 
acknowledging the essential, and perhaps in- 
creasing, distinctions of sex, still maintain that, as 
civilisation develops these distinctions, it also 
separates science, mechanics, art, politics, litera- 
ture—every field of human activity—into sub- 
divisions of labour, these sub-divisions being 
increasingly fitted to the ever-diverging capacities 
of the sexes. 

“The class that holds such views considers any 
theory monstrous which denies to men a natural 
equality in that highest gift of God—a spiritual 
nature; it therefore refers their comparative reli- 
gious apathy to some other cause than a native 
inaptitude for divine worship. The nature of this 
cause is as yet the unknown quantity in ecclesias- 
tical proportion, Sometimes we aro told that the 
temptations of men are greater than those of 
women, because their struggling and outdoor life 
peculiarly exposes them to certain vices; but, on 
the other hand, it would be hard to conceive of 
any condition less favourable to that noble eleva- 
tion and elation of the soul, of which religion is 
the natural food, than the life which most women 
are either forced or tempted to lead—a life replete 
with petty cares, social frivolities, dispiriting occu- 
pations, and vulgar aims—a life whose vices are 
indeed less gross than those of men, but whose 
tendencies are not less worldly. The temptations 
of Mohammedan women can originate only in 
their homes, yet they take but little interest in 
religion, not because their souls have no inde- 
pendent legal existence-(for this oft-repeated state - 
ment is erroneous), but because the extreme 
degradation of their lives robs them of spirituality. 
Believing that these facts refute the theory against 
which they are cited, I venture to suggest another 
cause for the preponderance of females in our 
churches. 

“All conversions are effected through human 
means; and so close is the relation of these means 
to the end, that preachers of a given class make 
their converts in a corresponding class, and no 
other. Now, if we keep in view the fact that 
the sexes naturally influence and attract each 
other, we are easily led to the conclusion that 
(other things being equal) the sphere of a man’s 
influence would be wider among women than 
among his own sex, and vice versd. If this inference 
be correct it should not surprise us that since the 
work of evangelisation has been committed to the 
care of men, the great mass of converts should be 
found in the opposite sex. Had we but a few 
women in our pulpits who possessed somewhat of 
that influence in religion which Hypatia enjoyed 
in philosophy, or Madame Roland in politics, we 
should soon exhibit more men in our pews. 

“Well! it may be said that femalo instruction is 
impracticable. Yet it was not so to Huldah or 
Deborah. Or, again, the objection may be urged 
that all souls are of equal value, and that the sex 
of the converts is of no importance. The sex of 
the converts, however, gives character to the 
religion. Women are at this moment governing 
the Protestant Church; they sustain it by the funds 
which their influence commands ; they direct it by 
the preachers whom their suffrages elect—and the 
class of preachers that women, in their present 
state of culture, usually select and admire every 
virile mind has the misfortune to know. It isa 
class which, in concert with its female allies, has 
given to religion that effeminate, illogical, senti- 
mental cast too well adapted to prejudice and 
revolt a vigorous soul. There is a theory, as yet 
unestablished by experiment, that our race can 
only attain its highest possibilities in any general 
department of life when that department receives 
and encourages the activity of both sexes. It is 


} certainly no slight confirmation of this idea that 


the Church, which in our day is governed by 
women; lacks practicality and vigour; and that the 
State, which is controlled by men, is so alarmingly 
deficient in political conscience.” 


On laying the corner-stone of a Jewish synagogue 
at Quincy, Illinois, the prayer was offered up by 
the Rey. S. 8S. Hunter, the Unitarian minister there, 
in his capacity of Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons. The Jewish Chronicle prints the 
prayer, and remarks, “it is singular that a Christ- 
ian clergyman should assist by a prayer in the 
laying of the first stone of a Jewish synagogue. 
But ‘ Minhag America’ is very advanced. We must, 
in truth and justice, admit that the prayer delivered 
by the reverend gentleman on this occasion was 
beautiful and appropriate-—indeed, it shewed excel- 
lent taste and diction. Jt is curious, however, as a 
first instance of the kind, and we cannot forbear 
from reproducing it.” 


A Swedenborgian lecturer, named Parker, who 
claims to have had a vision of heaven, offers us but 
cold comfort in the prospect which he sets before 
us there. It is divided, he says, into zones; and 
the frigid zone is peopled by Unitarians, who wear 


chariots of ice drawn by horses without any tails. 
Perhaps this is a trifle better than the fiery fate 
which orthodoxy has usually found for us. 


To us Britishers notices like these, which appear 


in the Liberal Ohristian, have rather an odd look: 


“ Rev, Olympia Brown, of Bridgeport, Conn., will 


accept invitations to lecture the coming season.— 


Rey. Miss Tupper will remain at Rochester, Minn., 


as permanent pastor.” 


The Nation publishes a letter from “A Progressive 


Man,” who has been making a tour through Massa- 
chusetts for the purpose of ascertaining to what 
extent the newly enacted Prohibitory Liquor Law 
was enforced in that State. 
he “called for a cobbler” in the bar-room : 


At his first exploration 


“The wine was poured out, and the ice broken, 


and sugar put in, and the mixture shaken behind 
the bar; even the straw was inserted there. 


But 
when the final moment approached, all was changed. 


The face of the vendor, up to this period radiant 
with hospitable smiles, became suddenly overcast 


with hesitation and dread. He beckoned me 
silently, and silently I followed him. Evidently 


the law was now to be vindicated, and the vindi- 


cation was accomplished in the most simple manner 
possible—by handing my cobbler to me, not across 


the bar, but in the small room behind the bar.” 


The landlord said the Prohibitory Law gave him 
no trouble. “We sell just as much as ever,” he 
said. “They have notified us to close our bar, and 
we have closed our bar.” The “ Progressive Man,” 
after a full examination, arrived at the conclusion 
that wherever the law was enforced “it is an 
enforcement against the poor and not the rich.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Our bitter grief avails not, tears are vain ; 

No more, oh! never more he comes again ; 

But thro’ the silent hours, and day by day, 

Still mourn we for the Presence passed away ; 
Hushed are the gentle accents, gone the smile, 
The words of wisdom and the simple wile, 
Which age and infancy alike could win, 

“ Wise as the serpent, pure as the dove” from sin, 


But evermore, and most in twilight glooms, 

His presence seems to haunt the silent rooms, 

His fragile form to fill the vacant chair, 

His well-known voice to vibrate on the air ; 

And whatsoe’er there be of pure on high, 

Of spirit beauty that can never die, 

Of care for others, counting not the cost, : 

Is linked with thoughts of Him, the loved and lost! 
1869, E. Ham. 
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A JEWISH FAST. 


A WRITER in the Sphinx (Manchester) gives an 
account of the Great Fast as observed on Wednes- 
day, last week, by the Reformed Jews in that 
city, an abridgment of which may interest some 
of our readers. i 
The warrant for the observance is Numbers xxix., 
7, “And ye shall have, on the tenth day of this 
seventh month, a holy conyocation; and ye shall 
afflict your souls : ye shall not do any work therein.’; 
The “holy convocation,” the afflicting of the soul, 
and the abstinence from work are carried out by a 
whole day’s incessant worship and fasting. And 
fasting, in this instance, is no case of fish and soup- 
maigre; it is really and truly “eat no bread and 
drink no water.” Man, woman, and child fast 
rigidly from sunset on ‘Luesday till the stars come 
out on Wednesday night. Very young children, it 
is to be presumed, are exceptions, but close to the 
writer sat several little girls, of ten or twelve years 
of age, who had then, about mid-day, been entirely 
without food for sixteen hours, and had still some 
six or seven hours of foodless service to undergo. 
“Ye shall .afflict your souls;” the Jews of the 
present day would seem to add, “and your bodies 
also.” : 
The synagogue was oppressively hot—no wonder, 
considering the number of human beings who had 
been breathing in it for so many hours, and the 
number of gas jets which were kept burning. Now 
and then a worshipper would go out for a few ~ 
minutes, but such indulgence was rare, and in the 
case of the ladies surprisingly so. The writer only 
witnessed one instance of fainting, but felt a con 
tinual and unpleasant state of nervous apprehen- 
sion as he glanced along the rows of pale faces in 
the ladies’ gallery. Let the Christian worshipper, 
who anar at a service of two hours, between 
a good breakfast and a better dinner, i 1e him 
self, his wife, his sons and daughters, sitt g out & 
service which took up 126 closely printed page: 
besides which there were two, if not more, S¢ 
mons, the one which the writer heard 1 Q 
upwards of forty minutes. The Prayer Book its 
though it had an English peepee eh ee 
what bewildering to a Gentile stranger, if for 
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nothing else because it began at the end. This, of 
course, is on account of the Hebrew, which is read 
from right to left. Many of the prayers were very 
beautiful. 

The Reformed Jews profess to have made several 
improvements on the practice and ritual of their 
brethren ; one is the introduction of instrumental 
music and trained choirs in the service of the 
synagogue. ‘Ihe “kist full of whistles,” as the old 
Scotch divine called it, has made a great gulf 
between Jew and Jew. The Manchester branch 
of the Reformed Jews are renowned, alike among 
Jew and Gentile, for the excellence of their music, 
and the service on Wednesday proved that they 
are justly so. 

The synagogue consists of a nave and small 
apsidal chancel, and may hold perhaps six hundred 
people. There is a gallery round three sides of the 
nave, appropriated, as in other synagogues, to the 
women; but, unlike all other synagogues except 
another of the Reformed Jews, in London, the 
ladies are not concealed behind any curtain or 
grating, but possess a gallery precisely similar to 
that of any Christian church or chapel. Downstairs 
sit the gentlemen, with their hats on—a striking 
‘novelty to a Gentile visitor. Whether this is usual 
or not does not appear, but on Wednesday last 
they had each a scarf across their shoulders, with 
long fringed ends coming down in front. Some of 
these scarfs were worn like shawls, covering the 
neck and a great part of the back; others were 
rolled up in narrow compass. Some were pure 
white, others had a gold border. The ladies had 
no distinctive badge, except, in nearly every case, 
a very rich and fashionable costume. 

Just in front of the chancel, on a slightly raised 
platform and facing the male seats, is a reading- 
desk, capable of holding two or three persons. 
Behind this, to the left, is a pulpit; on the right a 
candlestick after the model of the golden candle- 
stick in the Tabernacle of old, though the latter had 
only three branches on each side of it, while this 
has four—nine lights in all. It was not used on 
Wednesday. At equal distances from pulpit and 
candlestick are two standards, of five lights each, 
and these were burning during the whole service. 
From the top of the chancel arch is suspended a 
silver lamp, which is kept burning, day and night, 
throughout the year. It is precisely similar to the 
altar lamp in a Koman Catholic chapel. 

The chancel or apse is lighted by three stained 
glass windows. The centre one of these is partially 
blocked up by a lofty erection, which, were it any- 
where else, or used for any other purpose, would 
be called a cupboard. A silk curtain hangs be- 
fore it; and it stands on a platform, several feet 
above the chancel floor, with a rail in front, and 
steps at each end, This cupboard or recess, is the 
* Holy Place” of the synagogue, and is called the 
Ark. Behind the curtain are deposited several 
rolls of parchment, profusely decorated, whereon 
are written the Books of Moses, These are taken 
out with much ceremony, at certain intervals in 
the service; a passage is read, and they are then 
returned to their place, and coyered up again; the 
Ark, and its contents, being always approached 
with the greatest reverence. The arches, pillars, 
and decorations of the synagogue are of a Saracenic 
or Moorish character, somewhat resembling the 
Spanish Alhambra. ‘ 

The Rabbi, or minister, Dr. Gottheil, in black 
gown, broad white scarf, white bands, and black 
viretta, or four-cornered cap, sat in the reading- 
desk, together with another gentleman, in scarf 
and skullcap, who is a sort of curate. On either 
side of these was a-gentleman, also bescarved, 
holding one of the rolls of the Law, in its crimson 
and gold cover. After a short time these sacred 
yolls were taken back to the Ark, and their 
bearers, corresponding, it appeared, to our church- 
wardens, retired to seats at the side of the chancel. 
Then followed a sermon, by Professor ‘I heodores, 
of Owens College. After this, the “Additional 
Service for the Day of Atonement,” occupying 
twenty-eight pages of the Prayer-book, and about 
two hours in time. Some few of the prayers were 
said aloud or silently by the Rabbi or his curate; 
others were chanted by the choir; others again 
were partly said by the minister and partly sung. 
There was a great deal of music and chanting. 
Some of the tunes are said to be three or four thou- 
sand years old; some are modern. Then followed 
the benediction, pronounced in English, by Dr. 
Gottheil, with arms outspread, while all the con- 
gregation stood in solemn reverence. No one ever 
knelt ; sitting or standing were the only postures. 

And now came the most beautiful service of all-- 
the Commemoration Service for the dead ; one not 
to be forgotten. ‘Ihe mournful pathos of the 
music, the exquisite loveliness of the anthem and 
hymn, the complete recognition of our own 
Obristian doctrine of the communion of saints—the 
“sure and certain hope” expressed of meeting our 
dear ones again in a better world—were indes- 
cribably touching and beautiful. Two extracts 
from this service may be given—the first a prayer, 
said silently by every member of the congregation, 
amidst a stillness which might be felt ; the second, 
part of a hymn, to which the music wis admirably 

ted : 
ar} remember you, all my dear relatives and 
friends, who have preceded me on the path to life 
eternal. The memory of your affection is indelibly 


engraven on the tablets of my heart. My soul | Children are born there frequently, and morning 
clings to you this day as it did while yet we were | visitors entering suddenly have more than once 
fellow-sojourners in this land of the living, and the | found adults lying drunk and ina state of entire 


sweetest comfort that I feel springs from the celes- 
tial hope that we shall, some day, be re-united in 
the world of eternity.—Amen. 


“Soul, why art thou troubled so ? 
Why art thou so sore afraid ? 
Feel’st thou not the Father nigh, 
Him whose heart contains us all? 
Lives no God for thee on high, 
Loving while His judgments fall ? 

Look above, 
God is love, 
Soul, why art thou troubled so ? 
Heart and eye 
Lift on high, 
Every tear on earth that flows, 
God, the world’s great ruler, knows. 


“Soul, why art thou troubled so ? 

Why art thou so sore afraid ? 
From thy heart has fatal death 
Torn the loved ones thou would’st save ? 
Saw’st thou them with anguished breath 
Sink into the gloomy grave ? 

Death’s last blow 

Endeth woe. 
Soul have comfort in the Lord! 

Tears take flight! 

For in light 
Walk the hosts that God adore ; 
Blesséd, blesséd evermore. 

—@—_— 


A NOVEL TELEGRAPH FEAT. 


Dvrin@ the recent meeting of the American Science 
Association, at Salem, Massachusetts, Dr. Upham, 
of Boston, delivered an evening lecture upon the 
human heart and its actions, and at the conclusion 
he exhibited. in the Hall at Salem the pulsations of 
several patients and physicians of the City Hospital 
in Boston. The Franklin Telegraph Company gave 
the use of a wire between the two places ; the heart- 
beatings wero made automatically to send currents 
through it, and they were rendered visible to the 
audience by a beam of magnesium light which 
quivered upon the wall of the darkened room in 
perfect sympathy with the distant pulse. First a 
healthy man’s vein was put to the apparatus, and 
the light spot vibrated 60 times a minute. The 
second was a healthy but excitable person, and the 
quiverings were 90 per minute. Next the spectral 
pulse showed that 118 beats per minute were 
coming from the hospital; and, lastly, the beam 
jerked at an altogether irregular rate; in the 
former case the beats came from a patient suffering 
from pneumonia; in the latter, from one affected 
with an organic heart disease. Salem and Boston 
are fourteen miles apart. With a score or so of 
sphygmographs (the instrument that shows the 
rate at which the pulse is beating) and a few dozen 
yards of wire, the hospital surgeon of the future 
may have the pulses of all the patients beating in 
his private room, 
es 


SCOTCH SAVAGES, 


Every tourist in the North of Scotland must now 
and then have come across little bands of tinkers, 
with their wives and children, trooping along the 
lanes, or squatting by a wood fire, in some out-of- 
the-way nook, bronzed to the complexion of the 
pans and kettles they carry, with long, unkempt 
locks, and eyes as quick and sharp as those of a 
weasel. Of this class, whom he thinks the most 
degraded in the kingdom, if not in the empire, a 
curious account is given by Mr. J. Mackie, in his 
evidence before the Select Committee on the Poor- 
Law of Scotland. He says that as a race they are 
in all respects different from, and have little or 
nothing in common with, the inhabitants. They 
live entirely by themselves, intermarry with each 
other, and in their general habits and modes of 
life are peculiar. About twenty years ago they 
rumbered only from twelve to fifteen, and as they 
wandered about through the five northern coun- 
ties, generally living in the open air, and bivouack- 
ing for afew days at atime by the borders of a 
moss or moor, their influence for evil was not so 
felt as to attract attention. Since then they have 
increased so rapidly as to render division necessary, 
and now there are hordes of them permanently 
attached to each county, occasionally visiting one 
another, but claiming as their residence those 
localities where they generally congregate, ‘There 
are two colonies of them residing on either side of 
Wick Pay, in natural rocky caves, looking into the 
sea, and so near it that one of the tribe, a woman 
within a few days of her confinement, was not 
long ago washed away by a wave while entering 
the cave on the south side of the bay, and was 
drowned, In these caves whole families live, day 
and night, with no furniture, no bedding, no 
privacy, ‘they herd like cattle. A fire is kindled 
in the centre of the cave, and around it they gather 
and have their orgies. Children without a rag to 
cover them run about the caves and their entrances, 
and when they come to town are frequently 
enveloped in a sack or a piece of sailcloth, Their 
chairs are boulders, their beds are the bare ground, 
and their dishes are tins made by themselves. 


nudity. Girls of fourteen are frequently mothers. 
Not one of the hundreds that thus live in the 
northern counties can read or write, and the entire 
social condition of the tinker tribe is of the most 
degraded character. It appears from Mr. Mackie 
that attempts have repeatedly been made to bring 
them within the range of social and humanising 
appliances, but in vain. ‘Tinkers’ missionaries 
laboured for years, with no favourable result. 
Numerous ladies devoted themselves (and it re- 
quired no ordinary courage to do so) to their 
benefit, but without the least good result. When, 
occasionally, they were collected in a schoolroom 
or private house, along with a few respectable 
inhabitants, to be spoken to and fed, the bulk of 
them generally came drunk, and it was impossible 
to keep them together. Attempts have been made 
to get them to settle down, and offers of house 
accommodation have been made them, but only 
with one instance of success in the northern 
counties. Their source of living is threefold. The 
men occasionally work at making tins, which the 
women sell, but the main means of livelihood is in 
begging and plunder. The children are taught to 
beg and steal from earliest years, and are most 
importunate, and the women, who are always 
accompanied by several children in rags and 
wretchedness, are not less troublesome. Every 
penny they earn in labour and by begging and 
stealing goes for drink, and the result is that when 
any of them are injured in brawls, or prostrated by 
sickness, or become feeble by age, they are at once 
put on the poor roll and become most expensive 
paupers. In time perhaps we shall come to acknow- 
ledge the truth of what Emerson says, that the best 
political economy is the care and culture of men, 


OO 
MY BABES. 


Wuen God first gave her to me, 
That blossom pure and fair, 

My heart owned not His bounty, 
My lips breathed forth no prayer. 


I held my precious treasure 
As dear as life could be, 

But spared nor love nor service, 
For Him who gave her me. 


But when the unseen angel 
Swept mutely to my side, 
And bore my darling from me, 
My proud rebellion died ; 


And, bathed in cleansing tears, 
I fell before the throne 

Of Him who lent my treasure, 
And now had claimed His own. 


God gave another to me, 
A boy of sturdy limb, 
And oft in grateful rapture 
I paid my thanks to Him. 


Yet still my heart was worldly, 

’ And sordid every dream, 

And Heaven in vain shed o’er me 
Its sweet inviting beam. 


But when the mystic angel 
Once more swept mutely by, 
And stilled those merry gambols, 
And hushed that joyous cry, 


I raised my eyes in sorrow, 

To mark his heavenward flight, 
And saw the golden glory 

Of that fair land of light! 


So now I wait in patience 
Till God shall bid:me come, 
To join my angel children 
In their eternal home ; 
And though He try me sorely, 
Till heart and life grow dim ; 
Yea, even though He slay me, 
Yet will I trust in Him, 
H.W. H. 


THH SOUTHERN UNITARIAN SOCIETIES. 
ANNUAL MEETING AT WAREHAM. 


On Wednesday, the 15th instant, the annual meeting 
of the Southern Unitarian and the Southern Unit- 
arian Fund Societies was held at Wareham, when 
the day’s proceedings comprised divine service at 
the chapel, South-street, in the morning, the isubse- 
quent transaction of the annual business, a collation 
in the afternoon, and a conversazione at the Town 
Hall in the evening. The sermon, in the course of 
which an elaborate review was given of the theo- 
logical, scientific, and philosophical contests for 
truth which are now being carried on, was preached 
to a numerous congregation, by the Rey. Robert 
Ainslie, of Brighton. 

After the service the business of the societies was 
transacted, the chair being taken by the Rev. J. B. 
Lloyd, of Wareham. Reports were received from 
the Unitarian congregations at Wareham, Poole, 
Newbury, Chichester, Portsmouth, Southampton 
Newport, and Ringwood. Petitions were adopted 
to Parliament for the opening of the Universities 
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and thanks were voted to Mr. Ainslie for his sermon, 
as also to the various officers of the two societies, 
who were re-appointed. 

THE DINNER. 

At two o’clock a collation was provided at the 
Red Lion Hotel. The chair was taken by W. J. 
Pike, Esq., of Wareham, and the vice-chair by A. 
Balston, Esq., of Poole. The following gentlemen 
were among those present :—The Revs. R. Ainslie, 
E. Kell, H. Hawkes, R. Yelland, J. B. Lloyd, J. 
Cropper; and Messrs. F. Filliter (Town Clerk of 
Wareham), T. Colfox (Mayor of Bridport), H. 
Hamilton (Poole), B. Squire, Bovill, Ivimey, Simp- 
son, and Sutton (Southampton), Hodges (Dorches- 
ter), W. N. Western and R. Belben (Poole), and 
W. Hawkins. After dinner, and the usual loyal 
toast of “ The Queen,” 

The CHAtrMAN said the next toast on the list was 
that of “ Civil and religious liberty all the world 
over.” (Cheers.) When he wasa child that toast was 
proposed with bated breath; at that time by pro- 
posing this toast ina mixed company, a man would 

ave been liable to scoffs and insults, but in the pre- 
sent day it was not considered an improper toast to 
propose at any meeting. He, therefore, with their 
permission, would change the toast to some extent, 
for he considered that civil and religious liberty 
was already attained in this country—that it was 
secure so far as the idea of liberty existed in men’s 
minds, for those who had struggled for liberty were 
now in the majority and were masters of the 
position, and if they did not hold their ground it 
would be their own fault. Religious liberty, after 
what had taken place during the last session of 
Parliament, was no longer an object for which they 
had to seek; and still less was there any necessity 
to say much respecting the toast when they con- 
sidered what had taken place on the continent— 
the declaration of principles in Spain, and the 
downfall of Roman Catholicism, if he might say so, 
in that country. (Hear, hear.) The harvest was 
now ripe, and the fruits were ready to be gathered. 
Forty years ago it seemed impossible that civil and 
religious liberty should be attained, but since that 
time it had become a fact, or so near a fact, that 
they had only to stretch forth their hands and 
reap the ripe fruit. (Hear, hear.) He had, there- 
fore, altered the toast on the list to that of “The 
spread of religious truth,” for this was a subject that 
must occupy the mind of every thinking man. Keli- 
gion had been under a cloud of protection, a cloud 
caused by its being connected with Government 
and civil affairs, with which it had nothing at 
all to do, for the great Master of their religion 
‘said he had no concern with the government of this 
world; and it was therefore their object to promote 
and spread religious truth, which had hitherto been 
interfered with by a variety of causes that were 
hindrances rather than helps to it. The spread of 
religious truth was the dissemination of that 
religion which was taught by the great Master 
whom they followed. They had no other authority 
than Christ, and it was his religion that they desired 
to see spread among mankind. He begged to pro- 
pose the toast, “ The spread of religious truth,” and 
to associate with it the name of the Rev. J. Cropper. 
(Cheers.) ; 

The Rev. J. CRoPPER, in responding, said he 
would define religious truth to be that which the 
Chairman had, in general terms, expressed—the 
truth taught by the great Master of their religion, 
Jesus Christ. Whatever could be proved to have 

been taught by him, he regarded as absolute truth, 
just as, to use the words of his friend, the Rev. R. 
Ainslie, whatever in science could be scientifically 
proved was true in science; and, resting upon 
these bases of religious and scientific truth, they 
would obtain political truth and right and justice. 
With respect to the spreading of religious truth, 
they had to combat with the powerful ecclesiastical 
bodies that came between them and it; but those 
institutions were tottering to their base, and long 
before some of those around him were of his age 
they would have seen the deposit of all this tyranny 
in the grave—(hear, hear)—disestablishment would 
have taken place, priestcraft been abolished, and the 
oligarchy of the Churchremoved. The New Testa- 
ment had been laid bare as to its correct reading, by 
some of the ablest scholars of the day, and the 
result had been that of proving the truth of 
the doctrine professed by Unitarians, in that it 
was acceptable to every rational and intelligent 
mind; and there were hundreds of Church people 
who were desirous of liberty to acknowledge 
and declare the} truth of this doctrine. As an 
instance of this, he would mention that a short time 
since he was travelling in Switzerland, where he 
met a lady, a banker’s wife, who was a perfect 
stranger to him. She said she believed he was a 
Unitarian minister, and on his replying that he was, 
she said that she was really delighted to see him, 
for she had no one to sympathise with her. She 
told him she had been governess in Lord Derby’s 
family, and had brought up most of the older 
branches of it. She had been for some years married 
and living in Switzerland, and had one son, whose 
religious education she did not interfere with, and 
she Was moved to tears at meeting one who sym- 
pathised with her. In the evening, before they 
parted, she said her husband asked her respecting 
him (the speaker), and he said it was a singular 
fact that there were hundreds in Switzerland who 
were joined together in a kind of brotherhood, 


and who declared their belief in the unity 
of God and the Divine authority of Jesus 
Christ. He (Mr. Cropper) told them positively 
that the ground was being paved for the 
advancement of those opinions. (Hear, hear.) He 
attended service at the Cathedral at Lausanne. 
He saw very few men there, and he would tell 
them the reason why. ‘The gentleman before 
mentioned asked him if he was pleased with the 
minister, who preached on holiness and the basis 
of a good life; and he replied, “very much.” He 
then told him that the reason why the minister was 
not acceptable was that he did not preach what he 
believed. He (Mr. Cropper) said the minister read 
the doxology and the creed, and the gentleman 
replied that the minister did not believe in them, 
and added, “There are numbers in Switzerland 
who hold the same opinions as yourself, but will 
not give up the coin.” This, he (Mr. Cropper) could 
not help designating as gross rascality. (Hear, 
hear.) A man who would hold a church living and 
receive pay from the Church, when he was no 
Churchman, but either a Roman Catholic or a 
Unitarian, was indeed a rascal. (Cheers.) Mr. 
Cropper then went on to say that the great 
obstacle to the progress of truth was a want of 
unity among themselves. If they would be firm 
and united, maintaining their principles and advo- 
cating them openly, wisely, and charitably, not 
slapping a man in the face because he differed from 
them, but holding their ground sensibly and 
rationally, and making their conduct consistent 
with their principles—then they might depend 
upon it that they would make progress with truth 
and eventually carry the day. (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN next proposed, “The Southern 
Unitarian Society and the Southern Unitarian 
Fund Society.” 

The Rev. E. Kriz responded. Those societies 
were established for the promotion of what they 
believed to be the true gospel—a belief in God and 
the Saviour Jesus Christ, and the acceptance of 
those precepts which their Saviour gave them. 
When the societies were first established it was 
found that Trinitarianism widely prevailed, and 
they endeavoured by the publication and distri- 
bution of books and tracts to establish a form of 
divine worship in accordance with those pure 
principles which the Saviour diffused amongst man- 
kind. Of course, if they believed the Gospel of 
Christ, they must proclaim it in accordance with that 
mode of thought and reason which seemed to them 
in harmony with its precepts. The chairman 
had, he believed, shown the strong desire felt 
by all of them that those pure principles should 
prevail, and he had no doubt he would give 
his valuable countenance in promoting them. 
(Hear, hear.) He should not on the present occa- 
sion go farther into the principles upon which the 
associations were founded, because he believed 
they were pretty well known to all present, and 
they had been so effectually advocated at Wareham 
that morning. There was one thing, however, 
which he should wish to do, as one of the 
oldest ministers in the body—namely, to notice 
some of those losses they had experienced during 
the last year. Several eminent ministers had 
departed from amongst them, and he thought it 
was only due at a meeting of Unitarians that some 
respectful notice should be made of those worthies. 
(Hear, hear.) During the last year they had lost 
at least five most eminent ministers—Edward Tal- 
bot, John James Tayler, Robert Brook Aspland, 
Francis Bishop, and Henry Squire—of all of whom 
he spoke in appreciative and affectionate terms. 
Those five men were representatives of Unita- 
rianism. They had been looked down upon, and 
mighty men had passed them by and spoken scorn- 
fully of them; if they went into company great 
men would simply say of them “but they were 
Unitarian ministers.” But they were of those who 
leavened the whole lump; they were almost always 
in the vanguard of the movement for securing civil 
and religious liberty and the emancipation of the 
slaves, and they could not pick out five men from 
any religious denomination who had done more in 
their day. 

The Rev. R. Arnstiz said that, with all respect to 
the Rev. E. Kell, he did not think what he had 
stated had been altogether accurate. Those men 
to whom he had referred were Christian men of 
the highest stamp, yet personally he thought they 
should disconnect Unitarianism from them, just ag 
much as John James Tayler disconnected it from 
himself. He never liked the term, and it wasa 
well known fact that he never wished to employ it 
in relation to himself or others. He did not regard 
those men disrespectfully as Unitarians, but it was 
as Christians that they made their mark, and he 
frankly confessed that it was an unfortunate term. 
He believed in the doctrines that had just been 
enunciated, and he taught them constantly, that 
God is one, God is a spirit, and God is love; but 
why he should call himself a Unitarian on that 
account he did not know and could not under- 
stand, especially as Unitarianism, as such, had had 
upon it a brand for two or three centuries. ‘i hey 
all knew what was the law of this country a 
century and a half or a century and a quarter ago ; 
it would have hung up a man who dared to avow 
himself anything but a Trinitarian. He did not, 
therefore, know why they, especially those who 


were not educated in Unitarianism, should take 


upon them, providing it impedes progress, a term 
of reproach. He might illustrate this by what 
occurred to him at Brighton. 

The Rev. E. Kerx asked whether it was quite 
fair that Mr. Ainslie should say the name .of 
Unitarian would be against him at Brighton, for 
wherever he preached there would certainly be a 
large congregation—(hear, hear)—whether it was 
in a Free Christian church or a Unitarian church. 
Therefore this individual instance did not count. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rey. R. AINSLIE said this was very important 
testimony, but Mr. Robert Philips, of Manchester, 
attended his chapel when there was a very fine 
congregation, and he said, “ Write up the word 
‘Unitarian’ outside, and see how long you will have 
such a congregation.” (Laughter,) 

Before the meeting closed Mr, Ainslie was warmly 
pressed to print his sermon, and consented to do so. 
THE CONVERSAZIONE, 

In the evening a very pleasant conversazione 
was, by permission of the mayor (Mr, T. Randall), 
given at the Town-hall, by the chief members of 
the Association. The hall was densely crowded 
with a highly respectable audience, including mem- 
bers of the Church of England and various other 
religious bodies. The old Town-hall was gaily 
decorated for the occasion, and a most pleasant 
and agreeable evening was spent. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


CarviFF.—The Cambria Daily Leader says efforts 
are being made at this place to establisha Unitarian 
Church. It has been urged by residents, who are 
favourable to the scheme, that it is somewhat 
remarkable that the nucleus of a flourishing 
place of worship, in connection with the 
above body, has not been formed years 
ago, since the population has greatly increased, 
and several Unitarians have come to reside in the 
locality. The promoters are taking measures 
to ascertain the number of inhabitants who 
embrace Unitarianism, with a view of hiring a 
temporary room until they can test the success 
likely to attend the formation of a church. 

DUKINFIELD: PARENTS’ ANNUAL GATHERING.— 
Last Saturday evening, the annual thering 
of the parents of the scholars in the old Chapel 
Sunday-school, took place. Over four hun- 
dred attended, and a very pleasant evening 
was spent in the usual way. The Rev. J. Page 
Hopps presided, and useful speeches were de- 
livered by the Revs. H. E. Dowson, J. Black, F. 
Revitt, S. A. Steinthal, Mr. John Chadwick, and 
others. The chairman a referred to the 
high-class education given to the elder scholars, 
many of whom had passed a Government examin- 
ation in geometrical and; mechanical drawing. 
He reported the school as in a very satisfactory 
condition. The rooms were full and the discipline 
was well maintained. They had lost some of their 
most hopeful scholars and teachers by emigration, 
and they now had representatives in nearly every 
part of the world. 

Norrincuam: HicH PAvEMENT.—On Sunday, the 
19th instant, Mr. C. L. Corkran, of Spicer-street, 
London, preached the annual sermons in connection 
with the Sunday-schools attached to this chapel. ° 
At the close of the services satisfactory collections 
were made.—In the afternoon, the teachers took 
tea together, and after tea the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, 
minister of the congregation, being called to the 
chair, short addresses were delivered by Mr. 
Corkran, the Chairman, the Rev. C. L. Whitham 
(minister of Christ Church), Messrs. Richards, Gill, 
Clark, &c. The words uttered by Mr. Corkran, 
both in and out of the pulpit, were so laden with 
wisdom, earnestness and sympathy, as to sink deep 


into the hearts of all hearers; and at the close of - 


the day there was a spirit of hopefulness and 
resolution everywhere visible, which promised new 
life and strength to these old and valuable schools. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
R. E.—Wezt week. 


Marriage, . 
POOLES—MANNING.—On the 20th inst., at the Spain 
Chapel, Boston, by the Rey. W. W. Robinson, Gpoin Tene 
Pooles to Mary Ann, daughter of Mr. George Manning, of 


Southampton. 
Deaths: 


CHEETHAM.—On the 5th inst., aged 42 years, Samuel 
Hae Eero Haat at 9 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, 
EVANS.—On the nst., a urlow 
after a short illness, Sarah, eldest daughter of ‘apleaier, 
Richard Evans, of Swansea. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Blackley.— On Sunday, Sunday-school sermons. 
predinerss Morning, Rev, William Gaskell, M.A.; 
afternoon, Rev. T. E. Poynting; evening, Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, a 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN F 

Cuurcu.—On Sunday evening, a discourse by 

Rev. Brooke Herford on ‘The Communion.” 
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& REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH,” 
j WHITFIELN-STREET. ARDWICK. °* 

A SALE of WORK (the residue of the late bazaar) will take 
place in the Schoolroom, on Saturday, October 211d, 1869, com- 
mencing at four o’clock pm. The Goods consist chiefly of 
2s — and Children’s Underclothing, with a few fancy 
articles. 

The altering and enlarging the School, &c., having involved 
the Committee in debt upwards of £120 they are very desirous 
of clearing the whole of this sum off by the Sale of Work, 
aided by a Subscription amongst the members of the Church 
and their friends. 

Help, either in articles of clothing or money, will be grate- 
fully accepted bv 

JOHN MELLOR, 49, Everton Road, Ardwick. Treasurer. 
EDWD. LAWTON. 17, Polygon Avenue, Ardwick, Sec. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG, St. Ann’s Passage, Manchester. 


| PORTLAND-STREET, 


CHAPEL. 
_ The Rey. JAMES MARTINEAU will RESUME the duties 
at this Chapel, on Sunday, October 8rd. Divine Service at a 
quarter-past Eleven. 


ENROSE-STREET CHAPEL, 
t WALWORTH. 
The Rev. J. W. KAYE, F.R.S.L., having accepted the 
CH4RGE of this Church, will commence his Ministerial 
«DUTIES on Sunday, October 3rd, 1869. 
W. G. WARREN, Sec. 


J 


TOWER MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS’ 


NATUKAL HISTORY SOCIErY.—The EIGHTH 
ANNUAL SOIKEE of the Society wi 1 take place on Satur- 
day, October 9th. Tea at half-past five; tickets 1s. each. 
Chair to be taken at seven o’clock by Dr. AL‘ ‘OCK. 

H. HYDE, Hon. Sec. 


ITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
ROCHDALE. 

On Sunday, October l0th, TWO SERMONS will be 
reached in the Unitarian Chapel, Clover-street, Rochdale, 
y the Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., of Manchester. 
Service to commence in the Aftern on at half-past two, and 
in the Evening at half-past six o’clock. Hymus and pi+ces 
will be od by the children belonging to the School. A col- 
Resins will be made at the close of each Service in aid of the 


H. HERFORD’S LECTURES to 


@ LADIES, on History, Literature, Languages; also 
Junior Course for Girls, at 48, Dover-street.—For subjects, 
&c., a) ply in person, or by letter. 


HE PULPIT of the Free Christian 


Chureh, Linden Grove, Notting Hill, London, being 
now VACANT’, the Committee w ll be hanpy to receive Com- 
teunications from candidates.—For particulars, &c.. address 
J. BIGGS, Esq., 19, Notting Hill Squar’,W. A room on the 
premises will be placed at the disposal of the minister. 


NE or Two Ladies can be received as 
BOARDERS in a family in Bath —Address F., Jn- 
quirer Office, 178, Strand, London. 


13 he SCHOOL, COVENTRY.— 
Principal, Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A 
“Boarders, 30 to 40 Guineas, 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY FDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
The College,” Wilmslow. 
sare prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
‘ nations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
‘Ment of the school. 


New Quarter, October Lith, 1869. 


DUCATION, BATH.—Mrs. JEFFERY 
having removed to a larger house, is able to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS. 

Referees: The Rev. W. J. Odgers, Rath; the Rev. W. Coch- 
rane, Netherend; the Rev. T. Poynting, Monton; J. Murch, 
Ksq, Kath; W. A Case, Esq, M.A., Hampstead; Eiward 
Co b, Fsq., Bath; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton | own, Bristol. 

lerms ou application to Mrs. Jeffery, 9, Norfolk Crescent. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD, — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rev. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rev. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rey. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq, Woolton Wovod, Liverpool; 
John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Asiiton-on- Mersey. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE. 
SESSION 1869-70. 

Candidates for admission into the College at the commence- 
ment of the ensuing Session are requested to FORWARD 
their APPLICATIONS and TESTI MONIALS, without delay, 
to either of the Secretaries, from whom all needful informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

kh. LD. DARBISHIRE, B.A.. 
26, George-street, Manchester, Secs, 


CHARLES BEAKD, B.A., 
13, South Hill Road, Toxteth Park, Liverpool, 8. 


\ X YANTED, a WIDOW and DAUGHTER 
to undertake the Housework in a small family ; 

active habits, che rful temper, and good manners essential.— 

Address, after Monday, M. O., Post ffice, Southport. 


W ANTED, a Situation as Clerk, Collector, 
or otherwise, bya Married Man resident in Man- 
chester. Reference to the Rev. Brooke Herford, 6, Arthur’s 
Terrace, Higher Broughton.—Address R. J., Herald Office. 
ANTED, by a member of the Methodist 
Scciety, with good character, EMPLOYMENT in 
an Office, Warehonse, or other suitable capacity; age 20.— 
Address J., Hacking-street, Thomas's Road, Chorley. 
A Young Lady who has had some practice 
in teaching desires a Situation as Daily «r Morn ng 
GOVERNESS: she wou d instruct in English and French, 
with the rudiments of G+rman, the theory and practice 
of music and singing; good references and _ Cambridge 


certificate.—Address CLIO, Post Office, Oxford Road, Man- 
chester, 


A Lady desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS to Young Children; acquirements, 
English, Frevch, drawing, aud the rudiments of music. 
Salary no object, a comfortable home b ing the chief thing 
desired.—Address M. A., Post Office, Leeds. 


O BE LET, an OFFICE over 74, Market- 
street.—Apply to J. Phillips, Zerald Office 
AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 


Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


Price 2s, 6d. 
i Me THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVII. OCTOBER, 1869. 
1. Tho Death of Christ; the Atonement Controversy. By 
G. Vauce Smith, Ph.D. 
= 2. peony in India. By H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil 
ervice. 
8. Renan’s St. Paul. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. 
wine Jewish Messiah. I. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 


5. Modern Materialism and its Relation to the Doctrine of 
Immortality. By John Owen. 
6. Frederick William Faber. 
71. Miscellanea Theologica. 

Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London, and 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


NHE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


OME PAGE TRAOCTS.—A CaTaLoauE 
7 of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 

number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 

matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 

services, &c., 8s. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 

front page is printed to order without extra charge.— 6, 
Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRAOCTS.—Pricsrs :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., 28. per 100. 


By Presbyter Anglicanus. 


‘Ani the 12 pp. aid 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are rent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AI] Orprrs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
Key, BROOKE HERFOKD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 


Post office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
Office. 


to 


HOME PAGE TRAOTS. — Assorted 


PackETs of DocTRINAL Tracts, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 9d. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 28. 6d. (by post 10d. aud 2s. 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcrmen 


PacKET of the whole series post free, for 7s. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-ter1ace, Manchester, N.W. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SupeRioR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


6, ARTHUR’S TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 

BOOKS.—The following New American Looks, pub- 

lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 

for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 8. d. 


Clarke’s Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.......... 
Selections from the Works of Channing ..... 
Hale’s Service Of SOrrow ....seceveeese 
Ware’s Silent Pastor ..... mace sence neCnCaADS 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets 
Dittu ditto of the Rook of Psalms. 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by S anley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church.. 
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MIOCROAGOOOCAAROOOAGHS 


LE following WORK may be procured 
: oa JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 
or cash: ; 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, el gantly got up, large 8vo.. 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to e ght ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 188. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto soos 228, 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 258. 


ME: ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Leigh'on). Fancy Stationer, &¢., 39, 
West Derby Road, near the Necrovolis, Liverpool, 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian pub- 
lications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs, Bookbinding, Printing, &e. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plane 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


ASH PANS made to measure and Repairs 


neatly executed at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 
TOYS, &¢., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. B. 
CLARKE’s, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lurd-street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAM A, & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E,C, 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


AMILY Winter HOSIERY, French and 


Dent’s Gloves, Gentl men’s Shirts, Ladies’ Under- 
clothing. Tne best rte at moderate prices.—Miss ARM- 
STRONG, St. Aun’s Place, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


C CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 
@ Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 
STEAM POWEnk, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


ee ees 


This elegant, delicate, grapy-flavoured FRENCH 
WHITE WINE, if only more generally known, 
would be sure to be appreciated. ALL who have 
once tasted it LIKE IT. We offera fine quality 
at 


ls. 6d. 


188s, PER DOZEN. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
MANCHESTER..........+.+..+26, Market-street. 
Liverpool ..vcvecssoes .- ll, Lord-street. 
Birmingham sesesevoseves vovese 38, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Weue Freie Presse relates a curious incident 
of a picture of the Virgin in Innsbruck, before 
which the ladies of that town have been particu- 
larly fond of performing their devotions. The 
upper part of the figure had for some time been 
hidden from view; but the other day the obstruc- 
tion was cleared away, when, to the amazement of 
the good woman who was performiug the pious 
office,the Virgin was discovered to be weeping. Quick 
as lightning the news spread through the town, 
and from morning till night the place was crowded 
with devout ladies eager to behold the sight, and a 
considerable number of men were also attracted 
to the scene of the miracle. At last the excitement 
became so great that the Burgermeister interfered, 
and appointed a commission to inquire into the 
matter, one member, in order to secure fair play 
to the cause of the believers, being a priest. The 
tears of the Virgin soon faded before the examina- 
tion to which they were subjected; at least they 
resolved themselves into varnish, with which the 
picture had been too liberally smeared the last 
time it had been in the hands of the painter. 


The number of bishops who are to be enter- 
tained at the Pope’s expense during the sitting of 
the Council has lately increased not a little, and 
well-paid prelates seem disposed to seize the oppor- 
tunity of seeing Rome at his charge, This is said 
to have raised murmurs in some quarters, but the 
Holy Father bears it very good-humouredly, and 
says Providence will provide for all. His Holiness 
hopes, indeed, that the Council will have but a 
brief existence, and speaks of its being terminated 
before next St. Peter’s Day. 

In consequence of a letter from Dr. Merle 
D’Aubigne, a meeting was held the other day at 
the house of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, when 
it “was unanimously felt that, considering the 
startling additions to previous assumptions of the 
Papacy which may probably be made at the 
approaching General Council, contrary to the sole 
headship and prerogatives of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
it is desirable that the month of December should 
be specially set apart by Protestant and Evangelical 
Christians throughout the world to pray in private, 
in families, and in social circles, for the priesthood 
and members of the Roman Catholic Church, that 
they may be blessed with true saving grace, 
delivered from all human error, and endowed with 
full knowledge of Scriptural truth.” The week 
commencing on Sunday, December 5, is suggested 
for this object. It is further proposed by Dr. 
D’Aubigne, supported by friends in Geneva and 
elsewhere, to hold a General Council of Protestant 
Christians, in some convenient locality, so soon as 
may be after the Council of the Romish Church has 
completed and published its deliberations. This 
would furnish a great occasion for the prophet of 
Crown Court, who has no chance now of obtaining 
a hearing at the Romish Council, 


As far as at present known, the Archbishop of 
New York seems to be about the grandest prelate 
expected in Rome to take part in the Council. In 
order to appear in becoming state, it is announced 
on good authority, he has “hired a carriage and 
pair at the rate of twelve hundred franks a month.” 
We may trust that his splendour will not to much 
excite the envy of his poorer brother bishops who 
are to feed at the Pope’s expense. 


A “Cambrian League” has been started, with 
the motto “God and the right,” its object being to 
vindicate the rights and abolish the wrongs of the 
‘Welsh people. It will limit its efforts at present to 
the abolition of the State Church Establishment, 
with its alien Episcopate, and the appropriation of 
its revenues to national Welsh purposes, without 
distinction of sect or creed. A petition emanating 
from this body complains that of the four Bishops 
of the Principality, one is a Scotchman, while the 
other three are English; and that since the 
accession of the Hanoverian family no Welshman 
has ever been advanced to a bishopric in his 
native land: 

“That of the present four Bishops, one—the 
Bishop of St. Asaph—is wholly ignorant of the 
Welsh tongue, and has never been able in such 
tongue to discharge any function, priestly or epis- 
copal, towards the souls of the Welsh people; that 
he has nevertheless since his appointment received 
above £90,000 sterling, in addition to the possession 
of patronage exceeding that vested in the four 
English bishoprics of Carlisle, Hereford, Lichfield, 


and Chichester, That against such wrongs and 
corruptions, unparalleled in character, and con- 
tinuity in any Church or denomination in the East 
or West, no peer, or prelate, or dignitary of the 
Church in Parliament or Convocation has had the 
honesty, principle, or moral courage to raise on 
behalf of the Welsh nation, the most ancient body 
of Christians in this island, a protesting voice. 
That, in consequence of these and similar long- 
continued and unredressed indignities and oppres- 
sions practised by the State and State-appointed 
prelates on the Welsh nation, nine-tenths of the 
population of the Principality have wholly rejected 
the spiritual supremacy of the Crown and the 
Episcopal form of Church government.” 

The petitioners therefore pray for the dis- 
establishment and disendowment of the Welsh 
Church. 


Mrs. Burton, who died recently at Roundhay, 
near Leeds, has left £15,000 to be devoted to the 
erection of Wesleyan chapels and schools in Cum- 
berland and Scotland, and likewise £2,000 each to 
the Wesleyan Homo Missions and the Bible Society. 


Anotherritualist clergyman, the Rev. G. Husband, 
of Atherstone, Warwickshire, has been received into 
the church of Rome by Father Newman. 


Nineteen bishops held ordination services on 
Sunday last, at which 273 candidates were ad- 
mitted to holy orders, Of this number it is 
noticeable that only 159 were graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 


We understand that the Rey. W. H. Channing 
has resigned the charge of the congregation at the 
West-end of London, and will sail for America 
early next month, being engaged to deliver a course 
of twelve lectures before the Lowell Institute in 
Boston, on “Man in the Ages, or Lessons of the 
Old World to the New.” 


The Rev. Arthur Ransom, who was lately expelled 
from the Wesleyan ministry for not being altogether 
“sound” on the Sabbath question, has accepted an 
invitation to become the pastor of the Independent 
Church at Lynn, in Norfolk. And his brother, 
Mr. William Ransom, of Hastings, has decided, 
“God knows with how much sorrow,” to give up 
the office of local preacher in the Wesleyan body, 
which he has held for twenty-eight years. Ina 
letter to the Recorder he says: 


“Holding to the Dominical theory, as my brother 
does, and learning it thus late in life to be heresy, 
I cannot retain office on false pretences. In prac- 
tice I have carefully abstained all my life from 
Sunday laxity. I have often walked twenty miles 
or more to and from my appointments, whilst many 
upholders of the Sabbatarian theory (in London 
and elsewhere) were weekly availing themselves of 
the beggarly loophole—it is no better in their case, 
with their theory—of ‘necessity’ or ‘mercy, to ride 
much shorter distances. Sunday is a sacred day 
to me, because I believe in the Christianity of it. 
I confess I cannot now see what course but resig- 
nation is honestly open to Wesleyan preachers, 
whether paid or unpaid, who hold the forbidden 
theory of the Lord’s-day.” 


On Thursday morning, last week, there was a 
“special commemoration of the Holy Eucharist ” in 
the Church of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, in con- 
nection with the death of the Bishop of Exeter, 
and it was also announced that prayer would be 
offered “that a Catholic-minded successor might 
be appointed.” Mr. Rodwell, the rector, who had 
on an elaborate purple chasuble with bright yellow 
lining, over a white alb, and on his head a biretta, 
read the service as far as the collect for the day, 
and then interposed one from the burial office. On 
coming to the Sanctus, a deacon who stood by the 
side of the rector rang a large brass bell three 
times, and a woman at the west-end tolled the 
church bell three times. In the Communion 
Service, on saying the words, “Take, eat, this is 
my body,” the rector lifted above his head a piece 
of wafer bread, and while in that position the 
deacon and the woman again rang their respective 
bells. This was repeated when the wine was 
consecrated. At the conclusion of the prayer, Mr. 
Rodwell stood for a long time before the cross on 
the altar with his back to the people, showing a 
large cross on his chasuble, but no one, though a 
great number of persons were present, went up to 
receive the communion with him, 

Mr. Gladstone has done a bold act in appointing 
Professor Seeley, the author of “Ecce Homo,” in 
the opinion of Lord Shaftesbury “the most mis- 
chievous book that was ever vomited out of the 
jaws of Hell,” to the chair of Modern History at 
Cambridge, vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, who has’ been made a Canon of 


Chester. There can be no question that Mr. 
Seeley, who, when he graduated in 1857, was 
Senior Chancellor’s Medallist, and bracketed senior 
classic with three others, and who is Professor of 
Latin in University College, London, will ably 
perform the duties of the new office which has 
been conferred upon him. The Daily Wews says, 
“ Bigots may howl at the new appointment, as they 
have howled at every good selection of University 
teachers during the past quarter of a century. 
Mr. Seeley will possibly feel himself flattered if he 
receive the tributary execration of the party which 
has heaped its vituperation on such men as Arnold, 
Stanley, Jowett, and Goldwin Smith.”— Punch, 
remarking on the appointment, says: “Lord 
Shaftesbury is as well as can be expected, and 
Archdeacon Denison is so much recovered that no 
further bulletins will be issued.” 

We referred a short time since to the claim made 
by Mr. W. Grant to the possession of St. Andrew’s, 
the Presbyterian church at Ramsbottom, near 
Bury. On Tuesday night his opponents intended 
to hold a meeting in the church, but he had 
obtained possession of it on Sunday, and retains it 
by the help of about eighty bailiffs; and when the 
deacons and elders of the presbytery, with a 
number of the congregation, arrived, they found 
themselves excluded, and were obliged to assemble 
in the schoolroom, where a committee was appointed 
to decide what course should be taken to regain their 
rights. But forthe exhortations to peace given by the 
ministers present, there is no doubt that the 
church gates would have been forced, and a riot 
probably have followed. 

The annual meeting of the Baptist Union is te 
be held at Leicester on October 6th and 7th. On 
the first day the chairman, Dr. Brock, will deliver 
the usual address, and the Rey. C. Williams, of 
Southampton, read a paper on “ The Policy of Non- 
conformists in view of Ecclesiastical Disestablish- 
ment.” On Thursday the Rey. C. Short, M.A., of 
Sheffield, is to deal with “The Best Means of 
Overtaking the Religious Destitution of our Large 
Towns ;” and Mr. §. R. Pattison to read a paper on 
“The Relation of the Sunday School to the Con 
gregation and the Church.” 

Lord Powerscourt, who was so sternly taken te 
task by his grandfather, Lord Roden, for what he 
deemed his apostacy in regard to the Irish Church, 
has given a fine rebuke to those who have im- 
pugned the motives of the Churchmen that sup- 
ported Mr. Gladstone’s measure. He has announced 
his intention of purchasing the rent-charge on all 
his estates, and of devoting it to the re-endowment 
of the churches on his property. ‘The value of 
this gift to the disestablished Church is estimated 
at from £18,000 to £19,000. ores 


The Indian papers inform us that the Maharajah 
of Travancore is about to perform the ceremony of 
Thooloparum, which consists in his being placed in 
one scale with an equal weight of gold in the other; 
The gold is afterwards distributed among the 
Brahmins according to each one’s privilege, and it 
is only after this process that his Highness is 
supposed to be sanctified. There is another cere- 
mony, which consists in his passing through the 
belly of a cow of gold; this is termed Erniagherpum. 
This it is proposed to celebrate next year, as the 
cost of the two is rather too much for one year. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS; 


For a choice little bit of invective, pungent and’ 
spicy, commend us to the Protestants of Newtown, 
Mount Kennedy. A few days since they met to 
elect a lay representative for the Diocesan meeting, 
and after duly preparing themselyes with “singing 
a hymn and prayer,” they proceeded to adopt a 
series of resolutions, in which judgment was passed _ 
on Mr. Gladstone and his aiders and abettors with — 
a fulness and explicitness which left nothing to be _ 
desired. First of all, a note was made of the 
“meanness” of the motives by which the framers — 
and supporters of the Irish Church Act were 
actuated. Next, it was affirmed that “ rt by 
honour, and honesty were violently thrust aside ;” 
that “ jealousy, cupidity, spitefulness, party schem- 
ing, and political poltroonery debased the measu: 
from its inception to its consummation; that it 
was hurried on with the indecent and sat 


haste which denotes conscious but predetermined — 
iniquity ;” and that “the hypocriti al profession 
of good intentions and conseiontious oonviations,. 
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&c., which accompanied the spoliation is an impu- 
dent aggravation of the offence,” &c. In conclu- 
sion, it was stipulated that the funds to be provided 
for the future working of the Church shall be 
placed beyond the grasp of an unscrupulous Par- 
ment. 


The Guardian remarks : 


“Tt is not a little singular that the whole of the 
south-west of England, as far to the east as London 
Bridge, Reigate, and Portsmouth, is in an abnormal 
condition in an episcopal point of view. The 
Bishop of Exeter is dead; the Bishop of Bath and 

Wells has resigned; the Bishop of Winchester is 
arranging for his resignation at an early date; and 
the new Bishop of Salisbury is not yet actually 
consecrated. If to this is added the fact that the 
Bishop of Chichester is half-way between eighty 
and ninety years old, perhaps the abnormal con- 
dition of the south of England may be regarded as 
including Sussex as well as Surrey.” 

As no harm seems to have arisen from this un- 
prelatical state, one is tempted to ask whether 
bishops are a necessary or merely a luxury. 


‘At the annual meeting, on Monday, of the Man- 
chester branch of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, the Bishop of Colombo said : 

“With regard to the Africans, if there was one 
lesson which they learned in the mission field ‘it 
was this—‘ honour all men’. If there was one 
thing which he should like to refute, it was when 
he heard men of science say some races were 
utterly hopeless, and did not belong to the same 
stock as themselves. As regarded Africans fresh 
from their own shore, it was a calumny against the 

_ whole race to say that they were incapable of reli- 
gion or faith or fidelity, or that they need compul- 
sion to make them labour for their subsistence. 
He did not agree with the opinion that it was only 
by means of the children that they could expect 
to advance Christianity; and therefore, after 

~ having heard the opinions of his clergy in Colombo, 
he resolyed to go into the mission field in a bold 
manner, and he set on foot a system of preaching 

“in the open air to large numbers of persons. 

‘Instances of going back from the profession of 

Christianity were rare, because in Ceylon they had 
almost got rid of the old. system under which men 
were almost forced to declare themselves Christians 

“owing to their otherwise being inadmissible to 
Government offices. He honoured the zeal and 
labour of other Christian bodies, and had often 
gone out of his way, when he found a good Wes- 
leyan or Baptist mission, to wish them God speed, 

_and had been able to rejoice at any success which 
they could show. His native clergy were now in 

~ a great majority over the English clergy, and 

unless they could effect that their work was after 

all unreal; for if they could not find, out of the 
native races which they were seeking to convert, 
persons who were fit to be trusted with the solemn 

office of the Christian minister, their attempt at 
conversion was a fiction and sham.” 


. Inhis recent address the Archbishop of Canter- 
‘bury said, “ We must show the age that we are 
doing God’s work;” on which the English Inde- 
pendent well says: 


_. “That is the true appeal. If the Church of 
England can convince the age of that, she will 
»stand, no matter what forces oppose her. If it 
_ should be made to appear that God’s work is being 
done more simply, directly, and effectually by 
~-Churches outside her pale, and on principles which 
‘she disowns, her doom is sealed. And in these 
words the Primate is speaking very solemnly to all 
‘ef us. It is the test by which we must all stand 
or fall. Traditions of the past are nothing, pre- 
' scriptive rights and claims are nothing; they are 
-all melting and yanishing under the keen solvent 
of the times in which we are living. What power 
' of work there is in us for God, for man, is all that. 
‘the world cares to consider. By effective ministry 
to the spiritual needs of men alone can Churches 
in these days make their calling and election sure.” 


In the same address, the most remarkable 
part was that-in which a limit was set to the 
‘probable duration of the Establishment. The 

‘ Archbishop said, “Probably an attack on. it 
_yis not to be ,apprehended at present, though 
some persons doubt on this point. But, taking 
what some call the more hopeful view—namely, 
that the attack is likely to be postponed some ten 
-or twelve years—surely such a hope is but a poor 
hope.” Some of the clergy, however, appear to be 
not at all dismayed by the prospect thus set before 
them, but ready to meet it in a true spirit. At an 
_ election meeting the other day, for instance, the 
Rey. W. H. Jones, vicar of Mottram, in speaking 
of Sir E. Watkin as a fit representative for Kast 

. Cheshire, boldly said: “He was prepared to say 
_ distinctly that he did not think it essential to the 
_ welfare of the Church of England that she should 

* remain a State Church. He did not say that it 
‘might not be for her present good, or that she 
_ staight not have derived benefit from her connection 
with the State in Vcc! times ; but the time might 
Wine probably would come when the Church would 
_ see it wise to relax her hold upon the State, or rather 
vote ask the State to relax the hold which it had upon 
her.” While the connection had, he held, conferred 


In considering the reconstruction of the Church 
in Ireland, the Pall Mall says that the great 
resource of the promoters of High Church views 
is the use of ceremonial. “ Anglo-Catholicism” is 
rarely preached, but it is constantly acted; and 
it is the great object of those who have made 
themselves its champions to indicate that every 
minute particular of ceremonial, every change of 
dress and of gesture, every note of music, every 


architectural decoration, typifies the one great |’ 


ruling doctrine of the Real Presence, with its 
adjunct —avowed or not—the Continuing Sacrifice. 
Now, to the great majority of the laity these two 
doctrines are simply superstitions. It is hardly to 
be expected, therefore, that Protestant Churchmen 
can assist with perfect equanimity at ceremonies 
which they might once have thought innocent, or 
graceful, or tending to devotion by their connection 
with Christian antiquity, but which they are now 
carefully taught by spiritual advisers have every 
one of them a specific superstitious meaning. A 
cross over a communion table appeals in itself only 
to the common feelings which unite all Christians. 
But when a Low Churchman is told that the cross 
in that position implies the entire high sacramental 
theory, he turns back from what he might before 
have venerated with the humiliating sense that he 
would be guilty of a compromise with idolatry in 
worshipping before it. The conclusion which the 
Pall Matt comes to is this, that in re-constructing 
the Church of Ireland care should be taken to give 
the laity an important share—nay, the prepon- 
derating share—in its administration as regards 
ceremonial observance. Unless they possess this, 
the clergy will use that observance, as they are 
doing here by wholesale, as a means, not so much 
of converting people to certain doctrines, as of 
enabling themselves to assert that those doctrines 
are held by the Church. It would probably be 
right to give a committee of parishioners, acting in 
combination with the clergyman as far as possible 
but with an overruling voice, the power to veto 
any change whatever in existing ceremonial, unless 
with authority from the higher powers in the 
Church. This power, properly exercised, would 
keep it. Protestant until the clerical mind changes; 
of which at present there is little sign. 


The Spectator has some difficulty in understanding 
Father Hyacinthe’s exact position. Has he given 
up the absolute authority of the Church, and 
become a Protestant? If so, why wait for the 
Council? Does he: still defer absolutely to that 
authority ? Then surely he must abide by the 
decrees of the Council, however he may still hope 
to modify them, Punch’s dictum on the matter is, 
“Tf the Pope in the Council has half the super- 
natural power claimed for him, let the defiant 
Carmelite be physically floored. If this can’t be 
done, the Council had better shut up; it is an 
anachronism — Hamlet without the Prince of 
Denmark—in fact, a Sham.” The Daily News thinks 
that since Luther quitted his monastery a more 
startling signal of revolution has not been given, The 
intellectual and religious condition of the age clearly 
indicates one of those crises in ecclesiastical affairs 
in which all that is needed to precipitate a change 
is the decisive action of some courageous and con- 
spicuous man. The train is laid; in the chances of 
history, will it fall to Father Hyacinthe to fire it ? 


One of the writers in the Daily News on the 
Byron scandal having seemed to intimate that the 
Congregationalists had some’special aim in uphold- 
ing Mrs. Stowe and taking her part, the English 
Independent thinks : 

“Tt may as well be said that Mrs. Stowe has for 
some time past separated herself from the Con- 
gregationalists and joined the Episcopalians. That 
she has also widely departed from the faith of her 
forefathers: has long been apparent in her works 
some of which are specially devoted to the ridicule 
of the Calvinistic opinions of the New England 
Puritans ; but nowhere is her essential difference 
from the school to which her own father, Dr." 
Lyman Beecher, belonged, and to which her 
brothers still belong, more marked than in this 
‘True Story’ of Lord Byron, for here she does 
not disguise her sympathy with Lady Byron’s 
universalism. Their intimacy grew very much out 
of their community of ideas on these subjects. 
Lady Byron’s house was a rendezvous for 
religionists of this order, as may be seen from 
Crabb Robinson’s diary, where by-the-bye Lady 
Byron’s strength of mind and judgment are as 
much the subject of admiration as her purity and 
goodness.’ 


CROWN OF JESUS MUSIC. 


Wu have lately met with a musical work for 
Catholics, entitled “Crown of Jesus,” which contains 
most extraordinary, and to us most profane, 
language with regard to the Almighty, who is made 
to ‘hold quite a subordinate rank to the Virgin 
Mary. The idolatrous worship of the Virgin is 


very remarkable, reminding us of Pagan super- 
stitions, especially of the worship of Juno as Queen 
of Heaven by the Greeks and Romans. The 
following is part of a hymn to the Virgin, entitled 
“ Mary, Mother, shield us :” 
“Mary, Mother, shield us thro’ life ! 
Protect us from the ocean’s strife ; 
Calm the wild sea, bid tempests ceage, 
Through thee we reach the shore in peace. 
Amen. 
“ Holy Mary, we implore thee, 
By thy purity divine, 
Help us bending here before thee, 
Help us to be truly thine. 
Thou unfolding wide the portals 
Of the kingdom in the skies, 
Holy Virgin, hast to mortals 
Shown the land of paradise. 
“Oh! by that Almighty Maker, 
Whom thyself, a Virgin, bore; ; 
Oh! by thy Supreme Creator, 
Link d with thee for evermore ! 
By the hope thy name inspires, 
By the doom reversed by thee, 
Help us, Queen of Angel choirs, 
Now through all eternity.” 


Another begins: 
“Vl sing a hymn to Mary, 
The mother of my God ! 
“Sleep, Holy Babe, 
Upon thy mother’s breast ; 
The Lord of earth and sea and sky, 
How sweet it is to see thee lie 
In such a place of rest.” 
To the Virgin : 
“See how ingrate and guilty we stand before 
thy son; . ; 
His loving heart reproaches the evil we 
have done; 
But if thou wilt appease Him! speak for us 
but one word ; 
Thou only canobtainus the pardon of our Lord.” 

St. Joseph takes a prominent place indeed in 

these invocations: 
“Blessed be the great St. Joseph, 
Sing then with devotion true, 
Dearest Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
Heart and life I give to you. 
“ When in the morning I awaken, 
With the Cross I sign myself, 
And say, ‘ Jesus, Mary, Joseph, 
I give you my heart and life.” 
An idea of the Trinity is thus obtained : 
“O Majesty, most beautiful, 
Most Holy Trinity, 
On Marys throne we climb to get 
A far-off sight of Thee.” 
Our lowly Saviour is thus apostrophized : 
“Oh Jesus, God, Creator, Judge ! 
Thee present humbly we adore ; 
To Thee, in this great sacrament, 
Be praise and glory evermore.” 
At the Holy Sacrament: 
“Tn this Sacrament, sweet Jesus, 
Thou dost give Thy flesh and blood, 
With Thy soul and Godhead also, 
As our own most precious food.” 
Directions for the time of Holy Communion: 

“Go to the Communion full of the love of God 
(fasting), and with great humility and modesty 
keep your eyes cast down, your arms. resting on 
your breast in the form of a cross; modestly raise 
your head, and with respect, and in a becoming 
manner open your mouth, and let your tongue 
receive the Blessed Sacrament. Remember that by 
one communion well made you may become a 
gaint, because you receive within you the Holy of 
Holies, nay, Holiness itself.” 

“When you have received the Sacred Particle 
upon your.tongue, try and swallow it as soon as 
you can, and with your eyes cast down, and in 
great recollection, imagine that you are embracing the 
infant Jesus, or are at the feet of Jesus crucified. 
Remember that it is a defect not to pass at least a 
quarter of an hour in thanking Jesus Christ, who 
remains within you in the Holy Sacrament for 
about that time ; that is, as long as the sacramental 
species remain. And if it is recommended that you 
should endeavour to pass the remainder of the day 
on which you have received communion as re-col- 
lected as possible, how much more should you try 
and pass that first quarter of an hour as well as 
you can. This is the time, said St. Theresa, te 
obtain every good thing from Almighty God.” 
Hymn for the Sacrament : 

“Sound, sound His praises higher still, 
And come ye angels to our aid ; 
Tis God! ’tis God! the very God, 
Whose power both man and angels made, 
Ring joyously ye solemn bells, : 
And wave, O wave, ye censers bright 
Tis Jesus cometh, Mary’s son, 
And God of God, and Light of Light. 
He comes! Ho comes! the Lord of Hosts, 
Borne on His throne triumphantly ! 
We see Thee, and we know ‘Ihee, Lord 
And yearn to shed our blood for Thee. 
Sweet Sacrament! we Thee adore!  . 
- Oh make us love Thee more and more!” 
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Another hymn for the Sacrament : 
“ Jesus! my Lord, my God, my all! 
How can I love thee as | ought ? 
And how revere this wondrous gift, 
So far surpassing hope or thought. 
Oh see, within a creatu és hand 
The vast Creator deigns to be, 
Reposing infant-like, as though 
On Joseph’s arm or Mary’s knee. 
Thy body, soul, and Godhead all! 
Oh mystery of love divine ! 
I cannot compass all | have ; 
For all thou hast and art are mine, 
Sweet Sacrament! we | hee adore! 
Oh make us love Thee more and more.” 
Amen. 


The invocations to saints and angels are also most 
astounding. But the above are sufficient to show 
the character of Catholic worship now translated 
into plain English. R. E. 


COUNCILS AND PILGRIMAGES IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(From the Pall Mali Gazette.) 
Tux great CGicumenical Council, which a few 
weeks will now cail into activity, will bring into 
prominence many a strange contrast between 
historical recollections and modern life. When we 
read of many hundred venerable fathers of the 
Church flocking to. kome from East and West in 
obedience to the summons of the successor of St. 
Peter, our mind goes back, skip) ing over such 
recent events as the assemblies at ! rent and Con- 
stance, which were in truth little more than 
partisan meetings of the “caucus” order, to the 
early memories of Nice, and Ephesus, and Chal- 
cedon. hut how strangely different the external 
features of modern and ancient solemnities! | hen, 
the meeting of such a number of representatives 
of the Church in one place and under one guidance 
was matter of peril, adventure, and romance. It 
involved long absences from their respective 
dioceses. ‘Ihere were dangers from pirates, 
robbers, heretics, false brethren. Many bishops 
died on their way to or from the councils. Many 
had to return to sees desolated by faction or by 
war. For all round the border of the civilised 
world lowered the countless hordes of barbarians — 
Northmen, Huns, arabs, Vandals—ready to close 
upon the frontier and break through at any weak 
point of defence, and rendering at last (as they did 
for many centuries) theassembling of councils of any 
pretension to universality impossible. Now, what- 
ever the spiritual difficulties of the Council of 1869 
may be, its physical economy will be managed with 
all the precision and comfort of a first-class watering 
place in a prosperous season. Hundreds of ex- 
cellent persons in decent but somewhat monotonous 
episcopal costume will arrive by rail and steam, 
free (in all probability) from let or hindrance of 
any kind, barring accidents not to be foreseen or 
expected. ‘Ihey will be fed, boarded, cared for, 
like the guests in some great hotel establishment. 
Their expenses—moderate enough, from the per- 
fection to which travelling arrangements have been 
now brought — will be detrayed willingly by trifling 
subscriptions on the part of the faithful of their 
respective dioceses. ‘Ihey will con over their daily 
telegrams and read their daily newspapers. While 
intellectual progress, such as we heretics consider 
it, is undergoing the condemnation of the Syllabus, 
material progress, which we are commonly apt to 
connect with it, will supply all its new and marvel- 
lous resources to aid the !apal design, by lubri- 
cating in a mechanical point of view, the wheels of 
the Council. It is a strange peculiarity of this 
century that aged institutions, habits, and practices, 
which appeared some generations ago to be 
perishing of atrophy and neglect, should be thus 
aided in recovering their footing by the appliances 
of modern science, art, and industry. But the 
(£cumenical Council will afford by no means the 
only instance of this paradoxical revolution in 
human affairs. 

The report of our consul at Jedda has recently 
informed the public that 110,000 pilgrims are 
estimated to have assembled at Mount Arafat on 
the occasion of the pilgrimage of last spring to 
Mecca. ‘Ihis number exceeded by no less than 
25,000 that of the pilgrims of 1868. ‘Ihe spirit of 
Mahometan pilgrimage has thus experienced, and 
continues to experience, a great revival, simply 
owing to facilities of transit. he faithful are 
hurried across Egypt from the west and north by 
railand steam. india is furrowed with railways, 
which bring the devout portion of her thirty 
millions of Moslems to the coast, thence to be 
conveyed speedily and safely across the sea to 
Jedda. From that port to Mecca the old caravan 
journey must still be accomplished as of yore; but 
even there the necessity of going ahead begins to 
be felt, and we are told that the Governor of the 
Hedjaz is organising a company, against next 
spring, for the conveyance of pilgrims in “ carriages 
drawn by camels!” “Let them come unto thee 
on foot,” saith the Koran in the chapter of the 
“Pilgrimage, “and on every lean camel arriving 
from every distant road; and let them pay their 
vows and pass the ancient house.” Modern devo- 
tees, we have seen, are beginning to pay their vows 
after a far more comfortable fashion. And the 


sanitary arrangements seem to have been improved 
even morethanthelocomotive. “Notwithstanding 
the great heat of the weather,” says the consul, 
“the public health at Mecca was remarkably good; 
the total mortality while the ceremonies lasted 
amounted only to forty-four.” In fact, strange as 
it may sound, the Arabian, Egyptian, and Indian 
Governments all watch with considerable anxiety 
the health arrangements of the pilgrimages. A 
quarantine physician (Dr. Walerian) looks after 
the maritime part of the business at Jedda. And 
the Constantinople Board of Health has informed 
the various steam companies concerned that “ not 
more than one pilgrim for every two tons of burden 
can be allowed without subjecting a vessel to 
quarantine.” hose who returned wa Suez this 
year were all “put into quarantine at Moses’ Well.” 
Lastly, we are informed that the Medina division 
of the pilgrims “returned as usual by way of 
Yembo, and as usual were plundered on the road 
by Bedouin robbers,” the only little bit of old- 
fashioned romance which seems to cling to the 
great pilgrimage. 

Now the noteworthy circumstance in this 
curious relation is that it denotes a revival in 
Mussulman devotion, as indicated by outward 
observance, much of the same order with that 
which has impelled the West towards councils and 


synods, and clerical gatherings in general, and | 


processions to miraculous sites, and other great 
demonstrations which some years ago would 
have been deemed appurtenances of ages long 
gone by. We have seen the Church of kome rise 
(as far as outward signs of life are concerned) out of 
the decrepitude which most observers assigned to it 
sixty or seventy years ago, Similar seems to be 
the course of events in Islam. When burckhardt 
was at Mecca (1814), the number of pilgrims was 
about 70,000. But it was then in course of 
diminution ; it was commonly supposed and pre- 
dicted that the observance had grown antiquated, 
along with the spirit of devotion which engendered 
it, and that it would inno long time die out. 
What circumstance has thus suddenly re-kindled 
the old ashes cf Mahommedan zeal? It may 
be that the movement is really in part religious, 
and that as in the various Christian persuasions, 
so in that of Islam, there has been something 
of a renewal of original fervour. But we are 
inclined to attribute a great deal more to 
the simple cause to which we first adverted—the 
inviting ease with which a duty is now accom- 
plished which cost of oldso much of time and labour. 
Philosophers and men of science look on with some 
astonishment at the recandescence of religious 
activity which begets both councils and _pilgrim- 
ages, and do not notice how much their own 
achievements — their victories over space and 
time—on which they counted for the extirpation of 
what they deem fanaticism, have really done to 
assist its manifestations. 

But these are only slight eccentric deviations 
from the general rule which governs the advance 
of society. No one supposes that the singular 
reaction which has taken place in respect of the 
pilgrimage to Mecca will really arrest the slow but 
certain decline of Mohammedanism. No one, 
except very superficial enthusiasts, will suppose 
that the destinies of the Church of Kome, whatever 
they may be, will be materially affected by the 
superficial agitation raised by councils and synods 
and “functions” in general. ‘hese things are not 
really of our day, nor in accordance with that 
deeper religious feeling which, as we hope, has 
grown up among us, Catholic and | rotestant alike. 
And the mere mechanical ease with which such 
matters are now accomplished, by removing the 
difficulties attending them and effacing their 
romance, diminishes what effectiveness they might 
otherwise possess. It stimulates, not piety, but 
curiosity and the spirit of meddling, and that half 
religious, half worldly excitement which has at- 
tractions for so many minds. Any movement of 
this kind can do but little permanent good, but 
may cause serious, if temporary mischief. ‘lhe 
“ Pan-Anglican Synod” is not an experiment likely 
to be renewed in our time. Most of us think that 
we got well out of it without greater disturbance 
of the peace than actually resulted. Just twenty- 
five years ago a foolish German bishop invited the 
faithful to the almost forgotten ceremony of a pro- 
cession to visit the Holy Coat of Treves. Probably 
he had not the least idea of the strength of the 
engine which he putin motion. He had not fore- 
seen the manner in which our modern locomotive 
appliances and publicity tend to exaggerate the 
tumult and extravagance inseparable from great 
religious or political gatherings. !he procession 
was popular; the ways were crowded day after 
day with zeulots like the crusaders of old, and it 
was said that one who reached the tail of the pro- 
cession had three miles to march before he came to 
the head. Catholic Germany breathed more freely 
when the celebration came to an end, but not 
without some of the evil consequences which might 
have been anticipated: the faith of many was 
shaken, and a schismatical movement (that of 
Konge) took place, which might have had more 
serious consequences had it not been for the 
incapacity of its leaders. And we do not doubt 
that at this moment very many of the more timid, 
not to say more rational, supporters of Romanism 
are regarding the preparations for the Council 


much as police authorities regard those for some 
great public meeting or show in a crowded city, 
only hoping to be able to congratulate themselves 
at the close of the day that no grave accident has 
happened, 
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OUR UNITARIAN FAITH. 


In spite of the liberal tendencies of the age, 
there is yet much ignorance concerning 
our faith and work as a denomination. 
Misrepresentation of our Unitarian doc- 
trines is but too common. Advanced 
Churchmen shrink from us on the one 
side; the adherents of old-fashioned 
orthodoxy shun us on the other. Let 
our denominational doors be opened ever 
so widely, conforming heretics in any great 
number care not to come in among us. 
Experience teaches us that orthodox 
believers count us religiously as among 
the most dangerous of infidels. 

Believing that we have a true Gospel to 
proclaim, a special work to do—-that, 
therefore, the time has not come for us to 
absorb ourselves in the popular churches— 
it is good for us now and then to consider 
our faith in its theological position and 
practical work. We have yet to walk our 
way alone—coolly ignored on the one 
hand, feared and disliked on the other. 
We are becoming sensible of a new danger 
in our midst—a weakening of allegiance 
to our denominational standard. We 
need, therefore, sometimes to remind our-~ 
selves of our Unitarian privileges that we 
may be enabled to bear the burden of un- 
popularity, and to resist the temptations 
to unfaithfulness which beset us. 

As Unitarians, we have a faith which 
does no violence to our nature, but which 
harmonises with the highest instincts and 
noblest longings of our souls. We rejoice 
in a belief which has its origin in the 
Scriptures, yet which finds its completest 
correspondence in our own breasts. Our 
cardinal doctrine is the Fatherhood of 
Gop and the divine sonship of man. To 
us, Jesus is the revealer of our Heavenly 
Father’s love, the “way, the truth, and 
the life.” oh 

In Unitarianism we have a reasonable 
faith. Reason supports our belief and 
strengthens our trust. Gop has conde- 
scended to appeal to our intellect in his 
revelations ot Himself. All that He has 
told us of Himself, of life, duty, destiny, 
agrees with our innate and cultured sense 
ot what is right. It conflicts neither with 
our logic nor our feeling, and presses 
itself upon us with irresistible authority, 
because corresponding with our own 
inward light. 

In Unitarianism we have a religion of 
freedom, which leaves every mar to judge 
for himself of the divine revelation of 
Jxsus, and which enables him to aspire to- 
the perfect freedom which is in CHRIST. 
Freedom among us sometimes take un- 
reasonable twists, and develops occasion~ — 
ally into something like licence; but it 
does much to broaden and deepen our faith, 
and gives a freshness to our convictions 
hardly possible to believers in rigidly 
defined creeds. Through the freedom in 
matters of faith and practice we enjoy, 
we are the better able to appreciate that 
spiritual liberty which, as CHANNING says, 
“makes the mind conscious of its affimty 
with Gop, and confiding in His promises 
by Jesus Cunist, devotes itself faith 
to the unfolding of all its powers. 

In Unitarianism we haye a religion 
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progress, which not only admits the pos- 
sibility of nobler interpretations of divine 
truth than it possesses, but which modi- 
fies its beliefs according to the new light 
it receives. Unitarianism, while based on 
the revelation of Jxsus, is expansive 
enough to include all new discoveries of 
theologic truth. Advancing with man’s 
advancement, it cannot, if it be true to 
itself, become an anachronism, but keeps 
pace with the progressive wauts and 
attainments of the human race. 


In Unitarianism we have a faith adapted 
to the deepest needs of men. It affords 
a satisfactory solution to the problems 
which agitate the mind in relation to life 
and destiny. It furnishes an intelligible 
reason for the difficulties and troubles 
which press heavily upon men. It is 
admirably suited to their varying circum- 
stances. It has an anodyne for human 
sorrows. It has consolation for the heavy- 
laden, the tried, the bereaved ; for it em- 
bodies the apostolic triad of faith, hope, 
and charity, and is grounded wholly upon 
i assurance of our Heavenly Father’s 
ove. 


Our space forbids our enlarging on 
the principles of our faith to which we 
have referred, and prevents us from men- 
tioning others of equal interest and im- 
portance. We may boldly affirm that no 
other interpretation of Christianity pos- 
sesses the merit of being so faithful a 
version of the revelation of the gospel as 
Unitarianism; and it is our deep-rooted 
conviction that, in its essential principles, 
whatever may become of its name or 
ecclesiastical organisation, it will one day 
be the religion which, invulnerable from 
the attacks of scepticism or superstition, 
will prevail as the religion of Christen- 
dom. 

A consideration of our great religious 
privileges should increase our attachment 
and devotion to our principles, and to our 
“household of faith” which embodies 
them. We have every reason to be true 
to our faith. The churches need its cor- 
recting influences. The work of our 
denomination is only beginning instead 
of ending. With orthodox prejudice on 
the one side and Broad Church exclusive- 


_ ness on the other, with the popularity of 


ritualistic mummeries and Roman Catholic 
perversions, with an increase of scientific 
indifference and the irreligiousness of 
large masses of the people,—there is a 
sacred office for us to fulfil as the con- 
servators and expounders of a rational 
Christian faith. ‘The time has not come 
when we can afford to be careless of our 
theological position, or suffer ourselves to 
be extinguished by our indifference, or to 
be absorbed into other denominations. 
Small as our present success may be, 
there is a great future for us. 


We earnestly recommend a renewed 
study of the great principles of our faith, 
as a corrective of the growing intolerance 
with which definite Unitarian dogma is 
treated. We plead for a greater earnest- 
ness in the use of the privileges entrusted 
to us, and for a greater devotion to the 
congregational and denominational life of 
our body. Too often is the critical eye 
turned contemptuously on Unitarianism 
and Unitarians even by members of our 
own persuasion, We have many enemies 
without us; but we experience too much 


the truth of the words of our Lord, “A 


man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” This should not be. We havea 
truth; let us hold it fast. We haye a 


ee a ena 


church; let us love it, though misunder- 
stood and misrepresented. We have a 
mission given to us to fulfil; let us fulfil 
it in the spirit of him “ who gave himself 
for us that he might purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


Pastor C. B. BastmpE gives a somewhat encou- 
raging account of the state of Protestantism in 
France, which has been visibly on the increase, 
while Romanism has been losing ground. Since 
1825 the Protestants have opened more than 150 
places of worship in quarters where before a trace 
of the Reformation could scarcely be discerned, 
while the Romanists have not erected a single new 
church or chapel for the use of Protestants who 
have fallen back upon Rome, 

According to M. Duruy, the Protestant popu- 
lation, after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
amounted to about a million souls. There are no 
accurate data to show whether they had increased 
or diminished between that time and the beginning 
of the present century ; but of late it is certain that 
their number has risen, 

The two Protestant churches which enjoy the 
support of the State, those of the Augsburg and 
the Reformed Confession, had not more than 680 
pastors in the year 1802; whereas they have now 
nearly a thousand. 

In the South of France the places of worship 
have risen from about twenty to as many as 300; 
the numbers of the schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses from 700 to 2,400. In the larger towns, 
such as Lyons, Marseilles, and Havre, the Protest- 
ant inhabitants have quadrupled. In Paris, 
where the Oratoire and Les Billettes were the only 
places of Protestant worship, there are now thirty, 
independently of the eight chapels where there is 
English and American service. 

Additional evidence of progress is afforded by 
the institution and growth of the various religious 
societies, and charitable institutions, and 700 Sun- 
day-schools belonging to Protestants; and likewise 
by the vitality which their literature exhibits, many 
of the productions of which have earned honorary 
distinction for their merit. M. Bastide also notices 
the superiority of the Protestant genius and hand, 
as displayed at the late Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, when out of the five gold medals set aside 
for France four were awarded to Protestants. They 
are said by M. Puaux to be but 1,500,000 in number, 
yet they monopolise one-fifth of the industrial and 
commercial operations of France. They justly 
enjoy universal respect for their character and 
conduct. And the only ground for regret which 
M. Bastide finds is that Rationalism has too cer- 
tainly insinuated itself into the ranks of both the 
ministry and laity; but he consoles himself with 
the assurance that this can be but for a season, as 
great is the truth, and shall ultimately prevail. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


SELF-DENTAL. 
BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
In whatsoever grade of life he is 
That runs the risk of poverty or pelf, 
Great independence and great virtue his 
Who can deny himself. 


How little shall suffice his actual wants! 
How small the service he shall ask or need ! 
The slights of pride he shall not feel; its taunts 
Hearing, he shall not heed. 


To what do all our grievances amount 
But mostly to some selfish want refused, 
Or petty dignity of no account, 
Or appetite abused. 
And if this self by self can be denied, 
‘These are but waves that seek to storm the rock: 


It slips them back into the passing tide, 
And never feels the shock. 


INDIVIDUALISING, 


Tue Hive, a publication designed to help Sunday- 
school teachers, has an article under this heading, 
from which we take a few hints that seem to us 
worthy the attention of all who are engaged in this 
honourable work : 

“You have doubtless found, with all the subjects 

ou have taken up for study, that your pleasure 
increases in proportion to the exactness and inti- 
macy of your knowledge. Thousands of people 
look up into the midnight heavens, and have a 


vague sense of pleasure in the glowing stars 
spangled over the outspread dome; but there are 
a few whose pleasure in that starry sky is infinitely 
greater, because they know them one by one; they 
can call them by their names, t ey can understand 
and watch their movements. | housands of people 
enjoy the flowers with which Nature adorns her- 
self in the spring and summer-time; but very 
much greater is the pleasure of those who can tell 
the characteristics of each plant, the peculiarities 
of leaf and flower, the mode of its seed-bearing, 
and the probable objects of its existence. We pass 
by the nettles in the hedgerows with little care for 
them; but we should feel a new interest in 
watching them if we did but know them, and know 
concerning them, that some fifty different species 
of insect lived on this one plant, and by their 
exertions kept it from overrunning and desolating 
our fields. Justin this way, too, our pleasure in 
the work of our classes would increase with our 
intimate knowledge of the individuals who compose 
them. No possible study of the stars or the flowers 
could have half the fascination that should attend 
a growing acquaintance with the elements and 
combinations of human character. I have often 
found myself quite indifferent about persons until 
| came to know them intimately, until I tried to 
know them in the hope of doing them good; then 
they seized my interest and heart. It is very 
possible that some Sunday-school teachers have 
little interest in their classes, and are flagging and 
wearying, because they have never come reall 
near to the characters and dispositions of their 
scholars. 

“ this closer knowledge not only brings pleasure, 
it also gives increased power and efficiency. When 
we are sick we have the greatest confidence in our 
old family doctor, who brought us into the world 
and has watched us ever since; he knows us well, 
and can adapt the healing medicines so precisely 
to our bodily condition. !hus in our classes we 
should have much greater power in our preparation 
for them if we had clearly before our mind each 
boy or each girl in their separate and peculiar 
individualities. And in the teaching we should 
find modes of presenting the truth given us, and 
illustrations suggested, which we could not other- 
wise reach, and almost an inspiration possessing us 
and directing each remark we made. 

“In some schools there is an injurious practice of 
shifting the children from class to class, before any 
teacher can get thoroughly to know and love them. 
But supposing you can keep your little ones about 
you for awhile, then take each of them, one by one, 
watch awhile their countenances, observe what 
rivets their attention, try to dise,ver what their 
face expresses of inward feeling when the soul is 
really looking out of it. Know all about their 
homes and engagements. Study carefully on what 
sides they are exposed to temptation, what weak- 
nesses in their nature need strengthening, as well 
as what possible goodnesses need drawing out and 
nourishing. Make each child the subject of special 
prayer to God. Choose some time in which to 
pray for your children. Sit down quietly and 
think about them, oné by one; endeavour to think 
what each one most needs, and what you most 
need in the endeavour to teach and bless and be 
the means of saving each one; then your prayer 
will become a power; tat earnest striving to be a 
faithful servant of Christ in your little sphere will 
put a great glory into your soul,and shed a great 
glory over all your work.” 


“THIS MATERIAL AGH.”? 

Ty an address, on Monday, at the opening of the 
winter session of the birmingham and Midland 
Institute, Wr. Dickens thus referred to the croaking 
of the timid opponents of intellectual progress: 

“It is much too commonly assumed that this age 
isa material age, and that a material age is an 
irreligious age. 1 have been pained lately to see 
this assumption repeated in certain influential 
quarters. { am afraid that by dint of being 
constantly reiterated without protest, this as- 
sumption—which I take leave altogether to deny— 
may be accepted by the more unthinking part of 
the public as unquestionably true. Just as some 
caricaturists and painters, professedly making a 
picture of some public man—not in the least like 
him to begin with—have gone on repeating and 
repeating it, until the public have come to believe 
that it must be exactly like him, simply because it 
was like itself, and really have at last in the 
fulness of time grown almost disposed to resent 
upon him their tardy discovery that he was not 
like it. I confess that I don’t understand that 
much-used and much-abused phrase, ‘a material 
age” I cannot comprehend—if anybody can, 
which I very much doubt ~ its logical signification. 
For instance, has electricity become the more 
material in the mind of any sane, or moderately 
insane man, woman, or child, because of the 
discovery that in the good providence of God it 
was made available for the service and use of man 
to an immeasureably greater extent than for his 
destruction? Do I make a more material journey 
to the bedside of my dying parent or child when I 
travel thither at the rate of 60 miles an hour than 
when I travel thither at the rate of six? Rather, 
in the swift case, does not my agonised heart 
become overfraught with gratitude to that 
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Supreme Beneficence from which alone can have 
proceeded the wonderful means of shortening my 
suspense? What is the materiality of the cable 
and the wire compared to the immateriality of 
the spark? What is the materiality of certain 
chemical substances that I can weigh and measure, 
imprison or release, compared with the immateriality 
of their appointed affinities and repulsions pre- 
scribed to them from the instant of their creation to 
the Day of Judgment. When did this so-called mate- 
rialage begin? With the use of clothing? With 
the discovery ofthecompass ? Withtheinvention of 
the art of printing? Surely it has been along 
time about. Which is the more material object— 
the farthing tallow candle that will not give me 
light, or the flaming gas that will? No; don’t let 
us be discouraged or deceived by vain, vapid, 
empty words. ‘he true material age is the stupid 
Chinese age in which no new and grand revelations 
of nature are granted, because they are ignorantly 
and insolently repelled, instead of being diligently 
aud humbly sought. ‘The difference between the 
antique fiction of the mad braggart defying the 
lightning and the modern historical picture of 
Franklin drawing it towards his kite in order that 
he might the more profoundly study what 
was set before him to study (or it would 
not have been there), happily expresses to 
my mind the difference between our much- 
maligned material sages and the certainly, in 
one sense, very immaterial sages of the Celestial 
Empire school. Consider whether it is likely or 
unlikely, natural or unnatural, reasonable or 
unreasonable, that J, being capable of thought, and 
finding myself surrounded by such discovered 
wonders on every hand, should ask myself the 
question sometimes and put to myself the solemn 
consideration, ‘Can these things be among those 
which might have been disclosed by divine lips nigh 
upon 2,000 years ago, butthat the people of that time 
could not bear them?’ But whether that be so or 
not, I being so surrounded on every hand, is not 
my moral responsibility tremendously increased 
thereby, and with it my intelligent submission of 
myself, as a child of Adam and of dust, before that 
shining source equally of all that is granted and all 
that is withheld, who holds in His mighty hands the 
unapproachable mysteries of life and death?” 
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UNITARIAN POACHING. 


Unper date of February. 6th, 1838, Mr., Crabb 
Robinson writes in his Diary: “To-day, at the 
Athenseum, Milman quoted Sydney Smith, in regard 
to ‘a capital hit’? with the squires in his parish: 
When any one is charged with Unitarianism, they 
think it has something to do with poaching. ‘To 
be sure, and go it has,’ I answered, ‘in all true 
Churchmen’s eyes; for what is poaching but un- 
qualified sporting without a licence on the Church’s 
manor?’” We have heard that when our little 
chapel was opened at Welburn, and some of the 
witty canon’s parishioners joined the congregation, 
he called on Mr. Wellbeloved, at York, and pro- 
tested that if he allowed the students to come 
stealing his game, as they were doing, he would 
hire the public house adjoining the College, and see 
if he couldn’t do a little poaching too. 
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LONGING FOR REST. 


“ARE you not wearying for our heavenly rest?” 
said Whitfield one day to an old clergyman. “No, 
certainly not,” he replied. “Why not?” was the 
surprised rejoinder. ‘“ Why, my good friend,” said 
the old minister, “if you were to send your servant 
nto the fields to do a certain portion of work for 
you, and promised to give him rest and refresh- 
ment in the evening, what would Pb say if you 
found him languid and discontented in the middle 
of the day, and murmuring, ‘Would God it were 
evening!’ Would you not bid him be up and 
doing, and finish his work, and then go home and 
‘get the promised rest? Just so does God say to 
you and me.” 


‘BOLTON DISTRICT UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


Tux half-yearly meeting of this association was 
held at Hindley yesterday week, when the religious 
service was conducted by the Rev. T. Carter, of 
Rochdale, and the sermon preached by the Rey. J. 
Fox, of Heywood. After tea, at which about 
seventy were present, Dayip SHAw, Esq., of Park 
Lane, ably presided over the evening’ meeting, 
and wassupported by the Revs. Jeffery Worthington 
(secretary), G. Ride, A. Rushton, G. Fox, T. Carter, 
and J. Fox; Messrs. John Jones (Hindley), Josiah 
Gaskell (Park Lane), — Jackson (Rochdale), James 
Harwood and ‘thomas Kay (Bolton). Letters of 
apology were read from the Revs. M. C. Frankland 
(Atherton) and J. 8. Gilbert (Rivington), and Mr. 
Frank Taylor (Bolton). 

Tho Cuatrman said: He liked these gatherings— 
popular gatherings—but he strongly objected to 
lavender and rose-coloured assemblies. Their meet- 
ings were par excellence for the purpose of cultivating 
social feelings and a personal knowledge of each 
other, which they could not get by sticking within 
the walls of their churches. These assemblings 


enabled them to exchange sentiments, bound them 
more closely together, constituted them more truly 
one people, He liked the term Unitarian, which 
they had not yet cast overboard, and he hoped 
never would, though this had been done in some 
of the midland counties. Were not Unitarians 
Christians ? He hoped they were; but they 
wanted the name Unitarian to show to the world 
what and who they were, and not attempt to 
throw dust in the world’s eyes by taking up 
another name which they did not understand. 
Where they had thrown over the name Unitarian, 
and taken say that of “Christian Church,” had 
their numbers increased, or had bigotry been 
destroyed? He thought not. They could not 
deceive the elect—the orthodox. The term Pres- 
byterian had an historic connection with the good 
staunch martyrs and confessors, who became the 
fathers of religious liberty in England. ‘Lhe word 
Unitarian embodied a belief in one great, undivided 
cause—the great God and Father of us all—and he 
(the chairman) did not feel inclined to quarrel 
with that name. He admitted that it was a secta 
rian name. ‘They were Christians, and it was only 
adopted as distinguishing them from other sects. 
A sect they were and must be,for the line of demarc- 
ation was drawn so strongly by other parties and 
sects, that Unitarians were not allowed to work 
with or associate with them in any way. 

Mr. Gasxkri~ proposed, and Mr. Jackson 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the preacher and 
supporter of the day. 

In responding, the Rev. J. Fox said, looking at 
the signs of the times, they had great reason to 
take heart of hope. There was a tendency towards 
the position of the Unitarian Church in other 
churches, into whose orthodoxy a strong light had 
penetrated, making them more liberal in their 
views than formerly. He read an article the other 
day bewailing the general heresy which was be- 
coming prevalent, and especially bemoaning the 
feeling growing up antagonistic to the doctrine of 
eternal torments. If that feeling were more 
general, he considered that men would not be led 
into religion by fear, but by a better, a higher, a 
purer motive, doing that which they believed to 
be right in the sight of God from motives of love, 
and .seeking to become acceptable by works of 
righteousness. 

The Rev. G. Ripe, after adverting to the progress 
of civil and religious liberty during the last thirty 
years, said, in regard to the latter, a great step had 
been made by the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church, and he was inclined to think that in a few 
years more another Church would be placed in the 
same position as that of Ireland—not that he had 
any enmity tothe English Church, but he did not like 
to see one Church placed aboveanother. They had 
equal civil rights in criminal and other courts, but 
they had not religious equality yet. He then 
mentioned his having attended Bible Society 
meetings in Chorley, at which he had not been 
allowed to speak. He had offered an annual sub- 
scription on condition that he might take part in 
the proceedings, but this was declined. 

After the CHarrMAN had made some good 
remarks on the sentiment of “Our forefathers : 
may we emulate their zeal, and be faithful to the 
duties we have inherited,” 

The Rey, G. Fox spoke on “ The Church of the 
Future.” He said he thought a great deal of the 
church of the present, which, if carefully nurtured, 
would make a good and useful church of the future. 
He regretted that the church of the future had 
taken so powerful a hold of the minds of some 
people as to make them cold and careless to the 
church of the present. He was sometimes led to 
wonder whether in the future Catholicism or Pro- 
testanism would hold up its head, or whether sci. 
entific scepticism would prevail and the grand term 
of Christianity be laid aside, but he could not believe 
the time would ever come when we should grow 
out of our religious faith. 

The Rey. ‘I, Carrer, speaking of “Our ministers, 
and the men who train them,” after a few words in 
praise of Manchester New College and the Home 
Missionary Board, paid a fitting tribute to the 
memory of the Rev. J. J. Tayler, and expressed 
his hope that Mr. Martineau and Mr. James 
Drummond would be found well fitted to fill the 
important offices left vacant by his death. 

‘The Rev. J. WoRTHINGTON, in responding for the 
Association, said that he considered it to be of 
special benefit to the smaller congregations, because 
it brought members from other towns and outlying 
neighbourhoods to meet them and show that they 


‘were not.alone. This reacted on the larger congre- 


gations, for the more the people from bolton and 
Kochdale came to the meetings the more they 
would strengthen their own position. Year by year 
they missed many familiar faces ; last year for the last 
time they saw Mr. Robert Heywood in their midst ; 
and as these changes came he was the more wishful 
that the younger members should take the society 


by the hand and evince a deeper interest in it. 


With regard to the name Unitarian, he thought 
there was a growing respect for it, and that if 
Unitarians were only fully alive to their own posi- 
tion, they would find that they were respected 
outside of their own i ae a degree they were 
hardly aware of. ‘they had always been noted 
for business morality: if a man was declared: to 


be a Unitarian, it was said, “We can trust that: 


higher aim than that? 


man.” Thank God it was so. But they must 
also become noted for conscientiousness of purpose 
in relation to religious convictions, not ashamed 
of their position, and in whatever company they 
were (not offensively, but if need be), not scrupling 
to acknowledge that they were Unitarians, As 
evidencing the increasing respect in which Unit- 
arians are held, he instanced the courtesy shown 
to him by Englishmen and clergymen during a 
recent tour in Switzerland. Congregations, as 
representing individuals, should take their. stand 
as models of uprightness and _conscientiousness 

He owed an immense deal in Bolton to the position 
taken by his congregation in this respect. Some 
of his friends would hardly believe that the Sunday 
before last the New Jerusalem Chapel pulpit was 
occupied by the minister of the place in the morn 

ing, by an orthodox Baptist minister in the after- 
noon, and in the evening by a Unitarian, ‘They 
perhaps would not be so much surprised to 
hear that this circumstance was alluded to and 
regretted by a clergyman from his. pulpit. as 
another instance of the feeling entertained towards 
him in Bolton, he might mention that an Inde 

pendent minister had asked him to take part in 
laying the foundation-stone of his chapel; whilst a 
clergyman of the Church of England had requested 
him to be present at the opening of his new church, 
He believed his position in Bolton was not misun- 
derstood; and that his congregation, under their 
late revered minister, had taken the standing they 
had, and were now received and treated with 
respect. He wished the Unitarians in Hindley to 
go and do likewise. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Harwoop, a yote of 
thanks was passed to the Hindley congregation for 
the reception they had accorded to the Association. 
‘the Rey, A, RusutTon having responded, thanks 
was given to the Chairman, and the meeting closed 
with the benediction. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rey, J. W. 
Kaye, F.R.S.1.., has accepted an invitation to-under- 
take the pastorate of Penrose-street Chapel, Wal- 
worth, and will commence his ministerial “iiss 
on. Sunday next, October 3rd. 209 

Accrincron.—On Saturday evening, a soirée 
was held in connection with the Accrington and 
District Sunday School Union. About 170 persons 
took tea together, among whom were friends from 
Padiham, Newchurch, Burnley, Bury, and Man- 
chester. This number was increased afterwards, 
when prizes of books were awarded to those 
scholars who had excelled in Scripture History. 
After a few remarks from Mr. Mills, who was in 
the chair, Mr. Noble, the secretary, read the annual 
report, which was of an encouraging nature, show- 
ing that the labours of the Union were ing 
to show themselves in the government of the 
schools, the mode of teaching, and the kindly 
feeling and acquaintance springing up between the 
teachers and scholars at the various schools... The 
committee urged a continued attendance at the 
meetings, the cultivation of sociable intercours 
which was pleasurable and beneficial: in ‘itself, 
apart from the information derived from the essays 
and discussions, which was one of the primary 
objects of the Union. Particulars of the com- 
petitive examination in Gospel History were given. - 
Meetings had been held at Accrington, Rawtenstall, 
and Newchurch, when papers were read on. the 
“ Duties of Sunday-school teachers in school,” and 
“Bow to make Sunday-schools successful.” ‘he 
average attendance at the meetings was about 80. 
There were 108 tecahers and 748 scholars on the 
books of the Union, 241 of the latter being above 
sixteen years) old, showing an increase of two 
teachers and ten scholars, as compared with last 
year. ‘the average attendance was also better.— 
Mr. Jessie Pilcher, of Manchester, after speaking 
earnestly of the: noble work of Sunday-school 
teaching, and showing that the day for it was by 
no means gone by, as its great object was not to 
impart secular knowledge, but to help in the great 
work of moral and religious education, then de- 
livered the prizes, accompanying each with a few 
appropriate observations. ‘The first was obtained 
by Mr. Ingham, the harmoniumist, who ‘is blind; 
and Mr. Pilcher said he could not express’ his 
admiration of the perseverance which he had 
shown in overcoming the difficulties to which his 
loss of sight subjected him.—'‘lhe Rev. VT.’ E. 
Poynting then gave a long and thoughtful addréss, 
in which he dwelt on the importance of a good 
moral education, in which he included the relists, 
“What was the highest and best thing to give 
their children? was a question they might ask 
themselves. He should reply, a truly ts ats 5 ay 
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tion—an education that would make them 
children, good brothers and sisters, good neighbours 
and friends, good citizens, good servants, and good 
masters. Could they do anything better than th 
Was there any one present who could im 
‘Yo make thei 
kind and loving, like Howard; , trut! 
Washington; pure and simple, like 
manly, like Theodore Parker; to mi 
the good Samaritan, compassionate; « 
publican in the Temple, humble. Spey 
they would sooner teach them to live 
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to come, while those things only related to this 
world. He would not argue the point, but he 
should be content with what would fit men and 
women to live inthis world noble and loving lives, 
and leaye it to God to fit them for the world 
to come. On one occasion when he was going 
to lecture, he was thrown into conversation 
with Mr. John Bright. In reply to a question as 
to where he was bound, he told Mr. Bright he was 
oing to deliver a lecture on moral education to Sun- 
y-school teachers, ‘Ah,’ said Mr, Bright, ‘moral 
education. That is a most important subject, and 
a subject I should not know how to deal with. It 
seems to me that there is nothing more important 
in the world than moral education, and yet 
nothing seems more difficult to give. For my own 
part, I do not see anything beyond the influence of 
personal character in the home, and in all the 
earliest associations of the child.’ Now, let them 
take that observation of Mr. Bright’s. He thought 
they would all agree with him as to what was the 
chief end to be attained.”—Mr. Pilcher then, on 
behalf of some of the teachers and scholars con- 
nected with the Union, made a presentation of 
books to Mr. Noble, andin doing so bore testimony 
to his assiduous labours, as secretary, under very 
discouraging circumstances. After Mr. Noble had 
replied, a few sentiments were responded to by 
Mr. Poynting, jun., the Rev, R. H. Cotton, Mr. Ash- 
worth, and Mr. Anderton; and the meeting con- 
cluded with votes of thanks to the Rev. T. E. 
Poynting, Mr. Pilcher, the choir, and the chairman. 


BILLINGSHURST.—The completion of the second 
year of the pastorate of the Rev. J. F. Kennard was 
celebrated in the General Baptist Chapel on Sunday 
and Monday, the 19th and 20th September. At 
the usual morning and evening services on Sunday 
the sermons were preached by the Rev. Samuel 
Martin, of Trowbridge, and collections were made 
at the close. On Monday afternoon there was a 
tea-meeting in the chapel, which had been taste- 
fully decorated for the occasion. After tea, the 
Rey. J. F. Kennard took the chair, and made a few 
remarks on the condition and prospects of the 
Church. Addresses were then delivered by the 
Rey. Samuel Martin, the Rev. J. C. Means, the 
Rev. J. W. Braithwaite, and Mr. Sidney Price, of 
Horsham, and Mr. Bromham, of Petworth. The 
addresses were interspersed with hymns, which 
were very heartily sung; and a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Martin and the other friends for their services, 
together with a short prayer and benediction from 
Mr. Martin, brought the proceedings to a close. 
The success of the meeting was owing in no small 
degree to the fineness of the weather ; and on both 
days the widely-scattered members of the little 
congregation mustered in good numbers. Other 
friends, besides those named, were also present 
from the Horsham and Godalming congregations, 
and the anniversary was evidently much enjoyed 
by all who attended. 


BrackiEy.—On Sunday last the annual sermons 
were preached, in the morning by the Rev. William 
Gaskell, M.A.,in the afternoon by the Rev. T. E. 
Poynting, and in the evening by the Rev. J. Free- 
ston. The collections amounted to near £27. 


CrrweE: Frer CuristiAN CuHurcu.—On Sunday 
last the anniversary sermons were preached by the 
Rey. Alexander Gordon, M.A., of Liverpool. On 
the following evening thé annual tea party was 
held. W.C. Brocklehurst, Esq., M.P. for Maccles- 
field, had been invited to preside, but he was unable 
to be present, and forwarded £1 as a donation to 


the funds. In his absence the Rev. B. Glover 


occupied the chair.. After thanks had been given 
to Mr. Gordon, for his excellent services the day 
before, he delivered an able speech in vindication 
of ‘the Unitarian position. “The Church of 
England,” he said, “ must still believe the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and, although it would be glad to be 
rid of it, must eyery few Sundays repeat the 
Athanasian creed ; the Independent must still keep 
in the old rut, and the Methodist must continue to 
swear by John Wesley; but the example of the 


elders of the Unitarian Church bid them go forward, 


to cut themselves aloof from the old moorings, and 
follow. wherever the Spirit of God—which is the 
spirit of truth—might lead His servants and His 
children, Here were they freemen; they could 
afford to despise all this illwill, all this being looked 
down upon,-because they could tell those who did 
this that they paid pretty dearly for their 
established positions; and they could say so 
with truth, for they could point not only to 
their own humility, but also to their earnestness in 
the pursuit of truth as one‘of the advantages which 
flowed from their despised and not yet established 
position ?”—In’ proposing success to the Sunday- 
school, Mr. Booth stated that when Mr. Glover 
became their minister they had only a dozen 
_scholars, whereas now they had 60,—The Chairman 
then, on of the teachers and scholars, pre- 
sented to Mr. John ‘easdale an address, right well 
deserved, tastefully ‘written and handsomely 
framed, “in recognition of his earnest efforts for 
the extension of our common faith;” and more 
pertioulaniy in acknowledgment of “the devotion 
he has shown in the extension of the Sunday- 
- school.”—Mr. Teasdale replied in an interesting 
speech, in which, urging to liberal and generous 
feeling, he said: “Even in Crewe he thought it 
--was seen that they were doing some little good, 


been. 
nection wit 
good in them, This last year they had been 
allowed to join the Sunday-school Union trip to 
Rhyl. Had they sought that a few years ago he 
did not think it would have been allowed.”—The 
meeting was afterwards addressed by the Chairman, 
the Rev. J. Macdonald, and Messrs. Moon, jun., 
Maybury, H. Maybury, Knowles, and others, and 
was concluded with singing “For ever with the 
Lord.” 


Dvxinrietp.—On Wednesday evening week, the 
teachers of the Unitarian Sunday-school, to the 
number of about fifty, assembled in the large room 
of the Old School, 'fown-lane, for thé purpose of 
making a farewell presentation to the Rev. J. Page 
Hopps. The presentation consisted of a very 
beautiful timepiece, manufactured by Mr. Sim- 
mons, jeweller, Manchester, Mr. James Kerfoot, 
senior trustee, in some very appropriate remarks, 
made the presentation in the name of fifty teachers 
of the Suuday-school—The Rey. J. Page Hopps 
returned thanks to the teachers in some excellent 
remarks.—The meeting was also addressed by 
Messrs. G. A. Garside and J. Cartwright, and con- 
cluded with the singing by the whole party of 
“ Auld Lang Syne.” ” 


Hunstrer.—On Monday, September 27th, an in- 
augural festival on the formation of a Band of Hope 
in connection with the school was held, when up- 
wards of 120 persons sat down to tea. Afterwards 
a public meeting was held, at which about 150 
were present. ‘The chair was taken by T. Parker, 
Esq., who said that he had been induced to join the 
temperance movement about thirty-three years 
ago, through the influence of his eldest son, who 
was present at the meeting. In strong terms he 
urged the adoption of total abstinence from intoxi- 
cating drinks, seeing the many disastrous conse- 
quences that resulted from them. Mr. J. Walker, 
of Leeds, then addressed the meeting in a very 
effective manner, referring specially to the influence 
parents possessed over their children, whether for 
good or evil, and showing that unless the example 
of abstinence was set the children at home the 
work of the teachers in forming this Band of Hope 
and inculcating principles of abstinence would be 
of little avail, taking for his text the truthful saying 
that “They who rock the cradle rule the world.” 
The meeting was likewise addressed by Mr. W. A. 
Bruce, Mr. Brian, of Drighlington, a Wesleyan local 
minister, and Miss Rollinson, of Leeds. In a short 
report, read by the secretary, Mr. William Stans- 
field, it was stated that though the society had been 
in existence only four weeks, it already numbered 
fifty-seven members. Another encouraging feature 
mentioned was that one of the superintendents and 
two of the teachers had, since the formation of the 
society, come forward and joined the abstinence 
movement. 


Hype: Frowsrry Firip.—On Wednesday evening, 
September 22nd, a farewell party was held of the 
members of the Christian Church, for the purpose 
of presenting the Rev. R. C. Dendy, their pastor, 
and Mrs. Dendy, who are about to leave Flowery 
Field for Tenterden, with tokens of the high appre- 
ciation in which they have held their services 
during the time they have been amongst them. 
Mr. Anthony Stafford occupied the chair, and be- 
side him on the platform were the Rev.R. C. Dendy, 
Rey. H. E. Dowson, Mr. R. M. Shipman, Mr. James 
Broadbent, and Mr. Robert Howarth. Mr. Stafford, 
as chairman of the church committee, in presenting 
Mr. Dendy with a handsomely bound copy of Cham- 
bers’ Encyclopeedia, in ten volumes, said: “ We 
have at all times found him a willing leader, right 
good worker, and a faithful friend.’ He has often 
told us of our faults freely and outspokenly, but I 
thlInk we have taken it with good heart, and there 
has been on each side the best goodwill. Mr. Dendy 
is a man of quick intellect and’ powerful mind, or 
he would not have been able to do the amount ‘of 
‘work he has done here, not speaking of the Sunday- 
school, where he has laboured with much: diligence; 
and though the fruit does not appear to be great, 
yet the younger members of the congregation, and 
those connected with the school, will be better able 
‘in a few years to look back’on the many happy 
hours they have spent under ‘him, and will appre- 
ciate with much more force than they can now the 
moral and religious instruction he has imparted to 
them. It is the remembrance that we are losing a 


faithful friend that now makes my duty painful. It | 


isthe remenibranceof the many happy hours wehave | 
spent listening to his ministrations and the good-! 
will which has always existed amongtt us, which’ 
makes it pleasant. J must now say ‘farewell,’ and | 
may the Giver of all good gifts presérve you in 
health and'strength to fulfil the duties which He 
in His good pleasure calls you to.”—Mr. Jamés_ 
Broadbent, Mr. John Bateman, and other members 
of the church, testified to the faithfulness with 
which Mr. Dendy had discharged his duties, and 
the success which had attended them, and joined 
in warm wishes for his future happiness.—In the 
course of his reply, Mr. Dendy said: “ As he now 
came to part with them, his thoughts flew back to 
the time, five years ago, when he first came among 
them, and he believed that as years had rolled on 
their regard for each other had strengthened, and 


especially did he regard and esteem those who had ! 


remained with him in the church. There were a 
few who left when he came; he did not know for 
what reason, and they had never thought proper 
to tell him, but there were some who had worked 
on with him zealously from the first, and he 
believed they had now a better church than they 
had before. The place seemed more like achurch ; 
when he came to it it was more like a lecture hall. 
One of his greatest aims had been to see their 
services especially religious, and one of his greatest 
rewards was that whereas some of the friends 
formerly preferred lectures to sermons, now they 
preferred sermons to lectures. That, he thought, 
was an advance, and the religious demeanour of 
the congregation was better than it was. It was 
not in the increase of numbers that good had come 
to the place, and yet he was glad to say the 
numbers had increased, but it was in the 
regular attendance of its members, the majority 
being as regular as they could be. Another 
matter deserving of notice was that the services 
now appeared more devotional.” Mr. Dendy 
concluded by offering them several pieces 
of good, practical advice, and thanking them, 
not merely for the present they had just 
made him, but for all their kindness and tender 
sympathy.—Mr. Howarth, the secretary, then 
asked Mrs. Dendy’s acceptance of a handsome 
dressing-case as a token of good-will from the 
congregation. The gift was acknowledged by Mrs. 
Dendy herself, in a feeling speech, which excited 
deep emotion in many present. ‘the meeting was 
subsequently addressed by lk. M. Shipman, Esq., 
and the Rev. H. E. Dowson, .4A. A hymn anda 
prayer closed the proceedinus.—A few evenings 
after this the scholars of the night school presented. 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dendy a handsome album, con- 
taining portraits of several ot their number. The 
female monitors of the Sunday school have given 
Mr. Dendy a copy of £chenkel’s “Jesus,” and the 
choir their portraits grouped, and handsomely 
framed, 

Kineswoop.—The usual Harvest Home and 
Special Thanksgiving services were held on Sunday, 
September 26. ‘Lhe people filled the church at both 
services. Wheat sheaves, fruit, end flowers were 
arranged with great taste within the communion, 
and special hymns and anthems were sung. The 
Rey. John Birks, minister, preached from Genesis 
chap. viii, 22., and, by special request, repeated 
his discourse at the second service. 

LrrpDs.—After the lapse of twenty months, during 
which the Mill Hill Congregation, owing to the 
resignation of the Rey. Thos. Hincks from ill 
health, has been without a settled minister, they 
have at length secured the services of the Rev. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., late of Clifton, who entered 
on his new duties last Sunday, when there were 
large and appreciative congregations. In the morn- 
ing he preached from Romans vii., 2, “ The spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus ;” and in the evening, based his 
remarks on the injunction of St. Paul, “ Letus go on 
to perfection,” Romans vi., 1.—On the following 
evening, the members of the congregation assem- 
bled for the purpose of welcoming Mr. Carpenter, 
and assuring him of their sympathy with, and deter- 
mination to aid him in all his endeavours. The chair 
was taken by Mr. Arthur Lupton, who called upon 
Mr. Darnton Lupton to offer a welcome to Mr. 
Carpenter. Ina characteristic speech, he reviewed 
the position of the Mill Hill congregation during 
the past 20 months, and was glad to learn that in 
consequence of the cordial and hearty co-operation 
of all the members of the congregation, its various 
agencies had been effectively and successfully 
carried on. Referring to Mr. Carpenter’s removal 
to Leeds, he felt sure that he must have seen clearly 
that duty called him to the extended sphere of 
usefulness which Leeds presented; and was full 
persuaded that if My. Carpenter was true to his 
message, to himself, to his’God—if he saw clearly 
his coursé of duty ‘and pursued it—it must lead to 
God's choicest blessings in' time and eternity. He 
concluded ‘by moving the following resolution : 
“The members of the Mill Hill Chapel congregation. 
desire to offer a most affectionate and cordial 
welcome to the Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., on 
his settlement amongst them.’ They trust that in 
the faithful discharge of ministerial duty, and in 
the love and esteem of his congregation, he will 
secure his own happiness, and that the union so 
auspiciously commenced may, to both minister and 
people, be productive of God’s choicest blessings in 
time ‘and eternity.”—‘The resolution was cordially 
supported ‘by Mr. Cliff,’ who expressed’ the 
hope that Mr. Carpenter would’ make’ the chapel 
again a home, like which it had not been’ without 
‘a settled ‘minister; and that he'would gather the 
‘young around’ ‘him to aid him/in his high and: od 
work. The strength ofthe future was to be built 
by the young of to-day, and his experience was 
that’ unless some service was rendered in early life 
‘therd "was littlé probability of its being done later 
‘on.—Mr. Carter, M.P., sympathised with the reso- 
‘lution; hoping to see Mr, Carpenter lead his people 
in every good wordand work, lamenting that min- 
isters’ generally neglected to take so great a share in 
public duty'as from their position they ought to 
do.—Mr. Harrison likewise supported the resolu- 
tion, hoping’ and believing that Mr.’ Carpenter 


would! be a worthy successor to the noble spirits 


who had preceded him, and whose labours had 
left their mark upon the world,—Mr. James Kitson, 
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jun., in the name of the young people of 
the convregation, welcomed Mr. Carpenter, 
and could assure him that they were anxiously 
waiting for him to be their teacher, for 
they felt the need of some one with a young 
heart who could sympathise with all their youthful 
feelings. It was often said that people owed 
much of what they possessed to their mothers; 
and, speaking of Mr. Carpenter, he said he owed his 
Christian heart and warmth of feeling to his 
mother, and his indomitable perseverance and love 
of work to his father, and felt sure that not only 
would he work for the young, but inspire them so 
by his example as to make them work by them- 
selves.—Mr. (‘arpenter, in replying, expressed the 
gratification it afforded him to become the minister 
of so large and influential a congregation. He 
would refrain at that time from expressing any 
general views as to the relation between a minister 
and his people. How he regarded that relation 
his conduct would best show, and he would leave it 
to time for them to judge what sort of man he 
was and what he would best supply. He had left 
a congregation which he truly loved, but he was sure 
that in Leeds he should find one for which he should 
feel the same. The experiment which the Will Hill 
congregation had tried had been eminently suc- 
cessful; for besides giving them an opportnnity for 
looking about for a suitable minister, it had given 
them some of the joys of self-government, and 
proved the truth of the foundation on which our 
church is based —that we seek not somuch similarity 
of belief amongst our congregation as by partici- 
pation in a common work to nourish the Divine 
life within our members. Weare content to hold 
our individual opinions, but whether they be the 
same or (lifferent we are able best to nourish thus 
our spiritual life. He had been accustomed to 
regard the yrunger members of the congregation 
with the greatest possible interest, feeling he had 
no right to preach to the older and neglect 
the younger ones. Being young himself, he 
might have some word to speak to them, and, 
be able to engage them in active congre- 
gational work, as well as implant in them a know- 
ledge of the grounds and bases of our faith, He 
acknowledged the greatness of the trust, imposed 
upon one so young and comparatively inex- 
perienced, and felt sure, from the hopes held out 
by the supporters of the resolution, that he would 
be truly happy and blessed in the faithful dis- 
charge of duty, and hoped that he might prove a 
faithful workman of whom neither they, nor others 


hereafter, might feel ashamed.—Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter also addressed the meeting, and 
said what pleasure it gave Mrs. Carpenter 


and himself to see their son so cordially and kindly 
welcomed as the minister of that congregation, and 
was sure that with such kindness and his own 
endeavours he could not fail to be successful —1 he 
usual votes of thanks concluded the formal busi- 
ness; and the remainder of the evening was passed 
im conversation, music, and the examination of 
various objects of interest distributed throughout 
the room, 

StaLypripGr.—On Saturday, Sept. 25th, a tea 
party assembled in the Peoples’ Institute, to witness 
the presentation of a service of plate, of the value 
of 100 guineas, to the Kev. John Page Hopps, on 
his leaving !Jukinfield. The testimonial was sub- 
scribed for by many hundreds of w rking men and 
women, aided by other friends, of all creeds and 
shades of liberal politics. About 1,000 persons sat 
down to tea, after which, Jas. Kirk, Esq., Mayor of 
Stalybridge, took the chair, and opened the pro- 
ceedings with a hearty and well-delivered address. 
He was followed by Sir K. W. Watkins, the Liberal 
candidate for East Cheshire, who described the 
interest with which he had watched Mr. Hopps’ 
career, and the success which he knew had fol 
lowed his exertions in the cause of progress.—Mr. 
Nathan Buckley, the late Liberal candidate for 
Stalybridge, added a few remarks to the same 
effect.—Six working men, Messrs. John Ridgway, 
George Cheetham, ‘William Hill, — Nield, Joseph 
Whittaker, and John Chadwick, spoke admirably 
on the advantages of free thought, free trade, and 
co-operation, and offered their thanks to the guest 
of the evening for the impulse he had given to 
these.—Mr. Alfred Aspland then presented the 
testimonial, which consisted of more than fifty 
pieces, On the salver was the following inscription: 
“ Presented to the Rev. J. Page Hopps, by 
friends in Cheshire and Lancashire, in recognition 
of his unwearied efforts in the cause of pro- 
gress, of his faithful obedience to the call of 
duty in devoting his time and talents in ad- 
vancing the best interests of working men, by 
promoting a higher culture and better relations 
with those around them, by helping to make 
their homes more happy and their citizenship more 
noble.—September 25, 1869.” On Mr. Hopps rising 
to reply, he was received with the most enthusiastic 
cheers, bursts of applause succeeding each other 
for some minutes, He was deeply moved, and at 
first_spoke with difficulty, but delivered a touching 
address, very solemn in its tone, and the deep 
silence of the crowded hall was remarkable. In 
the evening of the next day, “unday, he delivered his 
farewell sermon in the Old Chapel, Dukinfield. 
Long before the appointed hour, nearly every seat 
was occupied, and as the people streamed in, every 
portion of the aisles and organ loft was crowded 


almost to suffocation. Hundreds went away un- 
able to get inside the doors. Mr. Hopps took for 
his text Acts xx. 32; and delivered a sermon which 
will live long in the memory of his hearers. Rarely 
from an English pulpit has such noble eloquence 
been heard, and at its conclusion the hushed still- 
ness gave way to overpowering emotion throughout. 
the vast congregation. 


THE ST. JANUARIUS MIRACLE. 


THE “miracle” of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius, of which we gave a pretty full ac- 
count some time ago, was performed as usual on 
the 15th of last month. A correspondent of the 
Times, who went with every disposition to do it 
justice, gives his impressions respecting it, and is 
obliged to confess that he “never witnessed any 
scene, which was so ancient and so famous and the 
merits of which are so strenuously upheld by its 
supporters, and which yet appeared to him so trivial, 
so pointless, so wanting in any claim to reverence, 
and in every characteristic of a real miracle. The 
process of exhibition consists in turning the reli- 
quary, in which the two bottles are set, round and 
round, while a candle is held behind it in such a 
position as to afford, first the municipal representa- 
tive, and then one after another of the privileged 
persons who crowd the steps of the altar, the op- 
portunity of observing the change from solid to 
liquid. When the reversing process has gone on for 
three to four minutes, and the dark mass in the 
bottle still remains stationary, the two priests turn 
to the altar and say the Nicene Creed, after which 
they recommence their former action. If after 
another five minutes the liquefaction still delays, 
they again turn to the altarand say the Athanasian 
Creed verse by verse. Then comes more turning 
round and round, until at length the surface-line 
of the substance is seen slightly to shift its position 
in the bottle, showing that liquefaction has begun. 
‘Comincia’ is heard from the bystanders; the priest 
waves a handkerchief ; rose petalsare flung on to the 
altar and steps; a dozen or twenty sparrows are 
let loose and flutter to the large open window 
above the altar; the organ peals forth; and a 
buzz of satisfaction pervades the church, Formerly 
the guns of the city used to fire, but this has been 
discontinued since last year. In the meantime the 
priest still continues turning the reliquary round 
and round, and showing it to the bystanders as he 
moves to and fro on the altar step; and each time 
the dark substance is seen to flow more easily. At 
first a large undissolved lump can be discovered 


: breaking the line of the surface; but as the time 


goes on and the reliquary is more and more shaken, 
this gradually disappears, and the liquefaction is 
complete, and the kissing begins. The explanation 
which has usually been given of the miracle is that 
it is accomplished by heat—the warmth of ths 
candle held behind the reliquary, the warmth of 
the atmosphere, and that of the priest’s hands; but 
the writer of the Times is inclined to think the 
liquefaction, if liquefaction there be, is produced by 
the way in which the reliquary is turned constantly 
over and over. He was urged before leaving 
England to go to Pozzuoli, and test the ‘miracle’ 
in the Church of the Capuchins there, where there 
is astone with red marks upon it, said to be the 
stone on which St. Januarius was beheaded, and 
which marks are alleged to grow brighter and sweat 
blood at the same time with the liquefaction in the 
Cathedral at Naples. He saw the stone, and 
succeeded in making out the red marks, on 
Saturday ; and on Monday two of his friends went 
there, while he remained in Naples, He is sorry to 
have to say that nothing happened. One of the 
party was close to the grille, and kept his eyes fixed 
on the stone for half an hour from nine o’clock, but 
he failed to observe any difference in its aspect. 
At 9 30 one of the monks averred that he saw 
‘tears of blood;’? but they were invisible to the 
eyes of the gazer, and at any rate that was a 
quarter of an hour after the liquefaction in 
Naples.” 


taining to what extent the newly-enacted 
Probibitory Liquor Law was enforced in that 
Sate.” From the style of the writer, I should deem 
him a “fast” man, rather than a truly progressive 
spirit; and it is evident bis mission was rather to 
fiid out where and how the law could be violated 
with impunity, than to what extent it was 
enforced. At his first exploration—he had 
evidently got the tip—he “called for a cobbler” in 
the bar room. We have a graphic description’ 
of what followed, done to the life, in G. A, Sala’s 
style :—“ The wine was poured out, and the ice 
broken and sugar put in, and the mixture shaken 
behind the bar; even the straw was inserted there. 
But when the final moment approached, all was 
changed. The face of the vendor, up to this period 
radiant with hospitable smiles, b-came suddenly 
overcast with hesitation and dread. He beckoned 
me silent'y, and silently I followedhim. Evidently 
the law was now to be vindicated, and the vindica- 
tion was accomplished in the most simpl+ manner 
possible, by handing my cobbler to me, not across 
the bar, but in the small room behind the bar.” 
Now I do not doubt the main feature of this 
graphic scene; and tomy mind no stronger proof 
of the vast effect of the law—even upon one of the 
most unprincipled vio'ators or evaders of the act— 
is needed. This “ Progressive Man” had to skulk 
into, and squat “in a small room behind the bar,” 
seeking and loving darkness and secresy, to hide 
the evil and lawless conduct. The face of the 
vendor, hardened sinner as he no doubt was, 
“b-came suddenly overcast with hesitation and 
diead.” Why did he hesitate? and why did he 
dread? Surely, here is proof that the law is a 
“terror to evil-doers,” as we know it to be “a 
praise to those who do well.” “He beckoned me 
silently, and silently I followed him’—not even 
“whistling to keep his courage up.” Need we ask 
for more proof that the law has a restraining 
power, even when it is not loyally and honestly 
obeyed? But we are told, after all this, that the 
landlord said ‘‘the Probibitory Law gave him no 
trouble.” What about the “ hesitation and dread 2?” 
and “the small room behind the bar?” and the 
silent beckonings? “We sell just as much ag 
ever,” the lendlord said! This is what “A Pro- 
gressive Man” writes to the Wation, and the editor 
of that respectable paper insults his readers by 
expecting that they will b-lieve the romantic 
representation! There are some statements that 
onty require to be looked at from a common-senge 
standpoint, and they are so self-stultifying that 
they are seen to be absurd and manifestly false, as 
well as foolish. I leave the readers of the 
Unitarian Herald to accept the statement referred 
to for what they may d-em it tobe worth. If as 
much liquor as ever can be sold under the cireum- 
stances described, the liquor dealers will not have 
much cause to dread the Prohibitory Law; and I 
marvel that their countenance should be “ suddenly 
overcast with hesitation and dread,” when it seems 
they have notbing to fear or to complain of !—I 
remain, sirs, very truly yours, = ; 
Tuos. H. BARKER. 
41, John Dalton street, Manchester, Sept. 27, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


London: LitttE PoRILAND-STREET CHAPEL,— On 
Sunday, the Rev. James Martineau will preach, 
London: PENROSE-STREET CHAPEL, WALWORTH.— 
On Sunday, the Rev. J. W. Kaye will preach, — ; 
Manchester: WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. — To- 
morrow, Saturday, a sale of work to pay off debt. 
Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. J. T. Cooper. Service at 11 a.m, 


Birth. 
WHITEMAN.—On the 24th ult., af Brixton, London, the 
+ 


| Denths. 
OATES.—On the 29th ult., at her residence, Blenheim 
race, Leeds, aged 87 years, Miss Pheebe Caroline Oates. — 
HEPHEFARD.—On the 23rd ult., at 6, Highbury Terrace, 
. London, the resid-nce of her uncle, Lucey, wite of Ralph 


Ter- 


the late Charles H. Harben, Ksq., of Londun, aged 


Shepheard. jun., of Manchester, and youngest daughter of 
21 years. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LIQUOR LAW. 


To the Editors,—In your “American Notes” in 
the Herald of Sept. 24, [ observe a quotati»n from 
a letter in the ation of New York, from “A 
Progressive Man,” who has been “ makiog a tour 
through Massachusetts, for the purpose of ascer- 


Amongst the Patents recently sealed is one 
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NITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 
ROCHDALE. 

* On Sunday, October loth, TWO SERMONS will be 
reached in the Unitarian Chapel, Clover-street, Rochdale, 
the Rey. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A., of Manchester. 
Service to commence in the Aftern on at half-past two. and 
‘in the Evening at half-past six o’clock, Hymus and pirces 
will be sung by the children belonging to the School. A col- 
rte will be made at the close of each Service in aid of the 
School. 


HURCH OF THE MESSIAH, BROAD- 
STREE!, BIRMINGHAM. 

- On Sunday next, October 10th, the ANNUAL SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SERMONS will be preached by the Rev. HENRY 
W. CROSSKEY, after which Collections will be made in aid 
of the Sanday-schools. Services commence at eleven a.m. 
and 6-30 p.m. 
On Moncay next, the MEETING of SUBSCRIBERS and 
FRIENDS to the above Schools will b: held in the School- 
rooms adjoi: ing the Church. Tea at six o’clock, and the 
Chair taken at seven p.m, 


ZY IVERPOOL: HOPE-ST. CHURCH.— 

QUARTERLY SALE of WORK of the Ladies’ Working 
Society and Day Schools, fhursday next, Girls’ Schoolroom, 
two p.m. 


PENING SERVICES.—UNITARIAN 
CHAPEL, ILKESTON.—On Thursday, October L4th, 

TWO SERMONS bythe Rev. R.A. ARMS/RONG, B.A., of 
Nottingham. Service at 2-30 and 6-30. 
On >unday, October L7th, TWO SERMONS by the Rev. T. 
R. ELLIOMT, of Hunslet, Leeds (formerly minister of the 
Chapel). “ervice at 2 30 and 6-30. 
_ On Monday, the 18th,a TEA MEETING at 4-30, after which 
address~s will te given by s-veral neighbouring ministers, 


EW UNITARIAN CHAPEL, STRAT- 
FORD, LONDON. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


RBIS Sctesc- o Medsaceoas 
Fellowship Fund, Leicester, per F. T. Mott, 
Mr. J. 8. Bartlett (Matdstoney i. 
The amount still required is over £340. 
Donations will be most thankfully received by the Rey. T. 
Rix, Treasurer, 1, Manbe. -stroet, Stratford, E. 
We Fuse, other Fellowship Fund Committees will be dis- 

e) 


posed to help us. 
¢ Pa igtbaed aey CHAPEL, NEWCHURCH, 
ROSSENDALE. 


The PULPIT of the ab:ve Chapel being about to be 
VACANT, application can be made and further information 
obtained by applyi_ gto Mr. JOHN Mc.LAUGHLAN, Secre- 
tary, Wales Bank, Newchurch, near Manchester. . 


MINISTER is WANTED at Penrose- 


BEGIN on Monday, Octob-r LLth. 


IGH SCHOOL, COVENTRY.— 
Principal, Rev. G. HEAVISIDE, B.A. 
Boarders, 30 to 40 Guineas, New Quarter, October Lith, 1869. 


OPE LODGE, HEATON NORRIS.— 

LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by Dr. and Mrs. 
MARCUS —The NFXT QUARTER will COMMENCE on 
Tues lay, the 12th October. Prospectuces at Messis. Palmer 
and Howe’s, Manchester. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are ely oar to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the Tondon University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD. — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rev. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rev. G.S. Howse, Bowdon; the Rey. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D, 
Asiiton-on-Mersey. 


N OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The new House and Schoolroom afford accommo atin for 
an additional number of Poarders. “ricket-field, Gymnasium, 
and Worksho» attached. On the basis of a sound English 
education, the Pupils r ceive a thorough cours > of instruction 
in Classics, Mosern Languages, Mathematics, Science, His- 
tory, and Art. Terms inclusive.—For prospectus, apply to 
the Rev. EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoll; Mount 
Vernon, Nottingham. 


Price 2s. 6d. : i e 
HE THEOLUGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXVII. OCTOBER, 1869. 

1. The Death of Christ; the Atonement Controversy. By 
G. Vance Smith, Ph.D. 
q 2. : ‘hristianity in India. By H. Beveridge, Bengal Civil 
ervice # 
3. Renan’s St. Paul. By C. Kegan Paul, M.A. | 
ice Jewish Messiah. I. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
5. Modern Materialism and its Relation to the Doctrine of 
Immortality. By John Owen. 
6. Frederick William Faber. By Presbyter Anglicanus. 
7. Mise+llanea Theologica. 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London, and 20, South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS.— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 
number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 
services, &c., 38. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge.— 6, 
Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—Priczs :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., 2s. per 1C0. 
‘Ani the 12 pp. avd 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are rent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprctmmen 
PacKET of the whole series post free, for 73. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-ter:ace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaTaLoauE 
: of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 

PACKETS of NocTRINAL TRACTS, containing seventeen 
d fferent Tracts, at 94. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s, 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


: ANTED, a Trained, Certificated MIS- 
, TRESS for Clover-street Schoo! , Ruehdale.—A:!d: ess, 
with particulars, Mr. JOHN LEACH, Mitch-ll-st., Rochdale. 


hoe a Situation as Clerk, Collector, 
or otherwise, by a Married Man resident in Man- 
chester. Reference to the Rey. Brooke Herford, 6, Arthur’s 
Terrace, Higher Kr ughton.—Address R. J., Herald Offive. 


‘ Lady desires an ENGAGEMENT as 


» GOVERNESS to Young Children; acquirements, 
Engiish Freveh, draw'ng, and the rudiments of music, 


ired.—Address M. A., Post Office, Leeds, 


} OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIL Orprrs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
Post office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. g 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s, 6d.; SupeR1on EDITION, price 5s. 
Pre! be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ress, 


6, AnTHUR’s TERRACE, 
MAancuester, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


ORRECTIONS, SUGGESTIONS, the 
Date when the several Chapels were Built, and ADV ER- 
TISEM * NTS for the * UNITARTAN POCKET ALMANAC” 
f r \+70, are desired, without delay, by uv. PHILLIPS, 74, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


THE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—Londoo: EF. T. 
Whitfield, (78, Straud. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New Amsrican Kooks, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 

Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer .........+0+5 
Ware’s tormation of Character .......00seeeeeeeees . 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors.. 
Clarke’ Orthodoxy: its Truths andl Evrors.... 
Selections from the Works of Channing ... 
Hal-’s Serv ce Of SOrrow .. cee cece ee ees 


Ware’s Silent Pastor .......-.6+ afate aici atmalaees . 
Noyes’ New Trauslation of the Hebrew Prophets.... 
Ditt» ditto of the Rook of Psalms.... . 
Litto ditto of tve Bok of Jub......-.0e 
Ditto ditto of Eeclesiastes and Uanticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by 8 anley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the Spirit to the Church.......... 

Hedge’s Reason in Religion ...... 
Furness’s Domestic Worshi 
( hanuing’s complete Works, in 3 vols.. 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ..........- 

Norton’s Gennineness of the Gospels........ 


IE following WORK may be procured: 
ro JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester - 
or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new dition, el gantly got up, large 8vo . 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to e ght ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 188. 
Ful -bound morocco, ditto 28. 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 253. 


RS. ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 
the late Robert leigh on). Fancy Stationer, &c., 39, 
West Derby Road, near the Nevr1o olis, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Wagizines, and all the Unitarian pub- - 
lications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs, ookbinding, Printing, &c. 


AO Tee OTA OOK AD 


tat 
AOCOROAAFOOSARASCCOAGS 


ASH PANS made to measure and Repairs 


neatly executed at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 


QS THERR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without roRCING upon tliem, as has been 
TOO MUCH the case, a reputation and charaster 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES There is suffi- 
cient diversity of taste 1 4 large population to 
ensure for the Wines « fair trial and a regular 
market; and it is fairer to place them well before 
the public, and let them stand th test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
ru this will be est for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as th y are really good, sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quality most in demand, and mucH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


ARLOWITIZ, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 223, PER DOZEN, 
and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HOUSES. We may remark that 
we were amoung th» VERY FIRST who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. , 
5 AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STRFET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool: 11, Lord-street. Birmingham: 28, High-streef. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 


TOYS, &., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’s, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lurd-street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEEB, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, l’edding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, |ondon, E.C. 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, Ls, 3d. 


easy Winter HOSIERY, French and 
Dent’s Gloves, Gent! men’s Shirts, Ladies’ Under- 
Clb at molerate pric’s.—Miss ARM- 

lace, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 


clothing. Tne best 
STRONG, St. Aun’s 


M8&; HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
L Mr. Corne re baal the omipent pe Po Tl, Lower 
rosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference ermitted 
tothe Rev. Dr. Beard,” . OM 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Brahmos have adopted the rite of baptism. 
The Jatkarma, or birth festival of Baboo Keshub 
Chunder Sen’s fourth child, was celebrated by the 
infant’s immersion. After the usual service the 
presiding minister offered a short prayer, gave the 
child the name of “Nirmal Chunder Sen,” and 
pronounced the benediction. 


It appears that all the efforts of the Russian 
Government have proved unavailing to put a stop 
to the extravagances of the Skopzi, the sect of 
fanatics of whom we gave an account a short time 
since. One day last month a party of 400 of them 
left the town of Balatschow and proceeded toa 
neighbouring wood to pray. The scene witnessed 
on their return was horrible. A madman named 
Wasiloff declared that he was the Son of God, and, 
after choosing twelve apostles from the party, 
ealled for a human sacrifice. Five victims were at 
once selected, placed on a number of waggons 
which had been piled up for the purpose, and 
burnt alive. A woman who had distinguished 
herself by the violence of her religious paroxysms 
seized the shaft of the cart and beat two young 
girls to death; while another female was first 
trodden under foot and then literally torn to pieces 
by the fanatical crowd. Other details are given of 
the horrors enacted, which are utterly unfit for 
publication. It is impossible to say what further 
excesses might not have been committed if the 
governor of the town, being informed of the facts, 
had not despatched a company of soldiers and 
arrested the whole party, who are now in confine- 
ment, pending the inquiries of a commission sent 
from St. Petersburg to report on the subject. 

King Victor Emmanuel’s Minister of Public 
Worship has informed the Italian bishops that the 
Government will not seek to prevent them from 
attending the GEcumenical Council at Rome, but 
that it “expressly and absolutely reserves to itself 
ulterior liberty of action,” if it shall become 
necessary to enforce the laws and maintain the 
State’s rights. 


For some time past there has been an agitation 
in France to obtain the Sunday holiday for shop- 
boys, workmen, and mechanics. The movement 
has been warmly seconded by the clerical papers, 
which assert that the shopboys and workmen are 
clamouring for their holiday chiefly with a view to 
attending mass. The first practical step in the 
agitation has just been taken by the compositors 
of Havre, who have drawn up a joint declaration 
announcing their intention of working no more on 
Sundays after the end of the present month; so 
that from November next the Havre journals will 
only appear six times a week. As it would be 
impossible for any Frenchmen to draw up a 
declaration without giving way to a little impres- 
sive writing, the compositors have taken care to 
state that “work on the seventh day is admitted 
to be anti-social in its essence, and opposed to the 
constant aspirations of man towards liberty.” The 
editor of the principal local paper is no less 
eloquent, for in commenting upon the resolution 
he adds, that he approves it “because it is based 
on democratic principles, and because he is con- 
vinced that the compositors will devote their day 
of rest to amusements purely instructive and 
moralising.” The general feeling, however, in 
France seems to be against the Sunday holiday. 

The General Sub-committee of the London Free 
and Open Church Association, understanding 
that Mr. E. Herford, as chairman of the National 
Association for Freedom of Worship, has made 
an appeal to the clergy both of the metropolis 
and the provinces to preach simultaneous ser- 
mons in their respective churches on Sunday, 
the 10th of October, urging the principles which 
it is the object of both societies to forward, 
cordially endorse his appeal. 

Dean Ramsay, author of the amusing “Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character,” having 
been invited to allow himself to be put in nomina- 
tion for the bishopric of Edinburgh, vacant by the 
resignation of Bishop Terrot, has declined, princi- 
pally on the ground of his age. 

The Bunhill Fields Burial Ground, having been 
made as ornamental and inviting as the nature of 
the ground will permit, is to be opened again to 
the public on the afternoon of Thursday next by 
the Lord Mayor. 

The Rev. J. C. Ryle, following the example of 
Canon MeNeile, has declined to fulfil his engagement 
to speak at the Church Congress, and indeed 
refuses altogether to attend it, because Mr. Mac- 
konochie is to read a paper there on the “offertory.” 
He is at last “thoroughly convinced” that the 
Church of England has arrived at a critical period 


of her history, and that if the country cannot be 
satisfied that she is “really a Protestant Church 
her days are numbered.” First will come dis- 
establishment and then disruption. He has also 
arrived at a conviction “that there are some limits 
to the comprehensiveness of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Well, we should fancy so, the teaching of 
the Spectator notwithstanding, as long as the Act 
of Uniformity remains unrepealed, 


At the lay Conference of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church held at Belfast, the resolution come to was 
that it would be best for ministers t» commute 
their incomes from the Regium Donum in favour of 
a common fund, the commutation fund to be held 
exclusively in trust for the payment of the 
annuities of ministers who commute. It was also 
resolved that the laity should raise a general 
sustentation fund of £30,000 a year. A deputation 
from the conference to the General Assembly was 
appointed, to support these resolutions. 


At the Social Science meeting a paper was 
read by Canon Kingsley, in which he expressed 
himself as opposed to denominational teaching, and 
maintained that the. “ State, and the State alone,” 
is responsible for the education of children—or, as 
he put it, “for the training of those who are to 
become citizens.” He would make ordinary school 
instruction secular, and leave the rest to the clergy 
of the various denominations. Though not so 
decided on these points, he seemed in favour of 
rating and compulsion. He spoke strongly on the 
importance of giving a better education to girls, 
and urged upon the nation the duty of offering 
some training which may “teach them, what vast 
numbers of middle-class girls are not now taught, 
that there are higher objects in life than finery and 
amusement, that they are responsible to them- 
selves, to the State, and to God for the precious 
gift of womanhood.” 


The Archbishop of York has taken the first 
formal step in the Chancery Court of York against 
the Rey. Charles Voysey, rector of Healaugh, for 
heresy contained in sermons preached by him, 
letters of request having been lodged by the arch- 
bishop in the registry. The articles set out the 
specific charges which Mr. Voysey will have to 
answer. The first general charge is, that he 
denies that there was any sacrifice for sin, any need 
of reconciliation, or for the mediation and inter- 
cession of Christ. Illustrations of each of ‘these 
“heresies” are given from Mr. Voysey’s published 
sermons, An appearance has been entered by 
Messrs. Shaen and Roscoe on behalf of Mr. Voysey, 
and the case will, in all probability, be heard in 
the forthcoming Michaelmas term. 


As our readers no doubt have learnt from the 
daily papers, Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop of Carlisle, 
after long suffering from an internal tumour, 
situated between his eyes, and causing at times 
intense pain, passed peacefully away in the after- 
noon of this day week. He appears to have been 
a thoroughly conscientious, hard-working man, 
with a considerable amount of learning, but with 
something of that intellectual narrowness which 
too generally characterises the party to which he 
attached himself in the Church. 


At a soirée of the Social €cience Congress, on 
Tuesday evening, Miss Mary Carpenter delivered 
an address on female education in India, in the 
course of which she stated that it was her inten- 
tion to visit that country again next year, and 
make Bombay her principal field of exertion, and 
expressed a hope that the sympathy and help 
which she had hitherto received would still be 
extended to her. At the concluding meeting, on 
the recommendation of the Council, a resolution was 
passed that Miss Carpenter should be made an 
honorary member of the association, 


The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Church Con- 


gress commenced at Liverpool, on Tuesday. Ee- | 


sides the Archbishop of York, eight prelates were 
present ; and the number of tickets suld was 2,500. 
We must reserve our remarks on the proceedings 
till next week. We may, however, just mention 
that on Sunday an able sermon was preached by 
the Rev.Chas.Beard, in Renshaw-street Chapel, with 
reference to the Congress, in which he set forth the 
reasons that obliged him to be a Nonconformist, 
though to a large extent an involuntary one. 


What will the Rock and Record say, and what 


Dean Boyd and his Chapter do? The Guardian is 
authorised to state that Dr. Temple, the liberal 


Head Master of Rugby, and one of the writers of 
the terrible “ Essays and Reviews,” will be recom- 
mended for the see of Exeter! It may, perhaps, 
afford some consolation to the Evangelical party— 
though he is not altogether in the best odour with 
his party—that Carlisle will probably be offered to 
Dr. Miller, the vicar of Greenwich. Dr. Moberly, a 
moderate High Churchman has been appointed to 
Salisbury; Dr. Wilberforce is to be translated to 
Winchester; Mr. Mackarness, who was formerly 
Proctor in Convocation for the diocese of Exeter 
but lost the office on declining to bind himself to 
support the Establishment of the Irish Church, 
succeeds him at Oxford; Lord Arthur Hervey, 
archdeacon of Sudbury, a liberal Evangelical, is to 
take the place of Lord Auckland, as Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS? 


The Pall Mall, remarking on the way in which 
foreigners are bewildered by the open-air preaching 
in our large cities, says’: 

“Thus an Austrian journalist who has been re- 
counting his recent experiences of England in a 
Viennese newspaper, dwells with grave perplexit 
upon a street sermon he heard in a locality whic 
we take to be Shoreditch, and gives it as his opinion 
that such sermons are calculated to cause scandal 
only, and would not be tolerated if the instincts of 
Englishmen were as delicate as those of Frenchmen 
or Germans. ‘lhe preacher was a woman, middle- 
aged and respectable-looking. She stopped suddenly 
in a small street leading out of a crowded thorough- 
fare, took a prayer-book from her pocket, and 
began to read aloud, whilst people clustered round 
her by twos and threes until there was a dense 
ring, After a quarter of an hour’s reading she shut 
up the book, and in a quiet methodical tone com- 
menced a history of her past life, such as, remarks 
the Austrian, one would rather have expected to 
find in secret memoirs sold under the rose than in 
an open street in the face of wondering young girls. 
and grinning boys. Evidently the woman meant 
well. If talked to she would probably have an- 
swered, in that mystic language which itinerant 
apostles seem so particularly to relish, that she 
had a mission to perform, and that in publicly 
humiliating herself on Sunday evenings for the 
behoof of the inhabitants of Shoredich she was 
doing her best. to redeem a misspent life. But a 
question suggests itself to the Austrian—and will 
also suggest itself to the Englishman who will 
look at the case from the German point of 
view—as to what moral end is really served by the: 
spectacle of repentant Magdalens heaping ashes on 
their heads, shaming themselves in tame imitation 
of the penitents in time gone by? In the four- 
teenth century there were the Flagellants, who 
walked about the streets flogging themselves and 
each other conscientiously for the greater glory of 
the truth; there were likewise Recluses, who 
inhabited cells or cages at the corners of thorough- 
fares, where passers by came to stare at them, 
There is every reason to suppose that if nowadays 
a gentleman were to walk down Bishopsgate-street. 
belabouring himself with a ‘cat-o’-nine-tails in 
atonement for past dissipation, he would be taken 
to be examined by Dr. Forbes Winslow. Between 
the Flagellants, however, and the remorseful 
women who make public avowal of their degra 
dation in hope of improving their hearers, there ig 
only the breadth of a whipthong. Both haye 
excellent intentions, both practice repentance with 
a zeal which can leave no doubt as to their 
sincerity ; but their highway exhibitions do nothing 
but mischief. If we allude to this subject, it is 
that, Magdalen preacheresses are to be found else- 
where than in Shoreditch. On Sunday afternoons 
and evenings one or more of them may be heard 
discoursing in well nigh all the crowded districts of 
London.” 


In a funeral sermon for the Bishop of Exeter, 
Canon Lee praised him, among other things, for 
“contending earnestly for the faith according to 
that mixed constitution of Church and State under 
which we live.” We have heard of “faith in 
Christ,” and “the faith once delivered to the 
saints,” but this faith for which the Bishop con+ 
tended sounds rather oddly to our éars. 


The Times has reached the conclusion that the 


‘time has come for the creation of a new class of 


bishops, with less territory, less income, less pomp, 
less political duty, less to interfere with the dis- 
charge of their first duties, and less to excite the 
jealousy of the sects that certainly, on the now 
received principles, have something to complain 
of. ‘Ihe truth is (the Times remarks), at the last 
ecclesiastical distribution there was a nervous 
anxiety to sustain the old scale. The old diocesan 


officials all plotted for a larger episcopal revenue, 
‘and cven the surveyors and architects were in 
‘league to give the bishops large parks and palaces. 
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Anew bishop goes to his diocese with the most 
primitive notions of economy and unworldliness, 
and he finds gardens and grounds requiring at 
least half-a-dozen gardeners, and a house that 
cannot be kept up without a dozen servants. All 
his tastes may be quite the other way, but the 
pomp must be kept up, the vanity maintained, 
even while he is living personally the life of a | 
hermit, a scholar, or a saint. The mere cares of a | 
large establishment are a serious addition to the 
inevitable anxieties of the office. But a bishop 
too commonly begins with a considerable but very 
natural ignorance as to what can be done with his 
income. He thinks he can do everything with it, 
and before long finds it not enough for his ideas. 
It would be simply a wilful ignorance of figures 
and ordinary prices to dispute that any ordinary 
county of England—for Yorkshire might be ex- 
cepted—can be worked well by a bishop with 
£2,000 a year, supposing, of course, that he is not 
overhoused or obliged to attend the House of 
Lords. This is a time of comparisons, readjust- 
ments, distribution, and wise surrenders. ‘The 
rule applied is the simplest and most practical. 
We want a working Church, to do as much work 
as possible, provoke as little jealousy as possible, 
and to place as few temptations and distractions 
as possible in the path of those who have the 
work to do. 


A correspondent of the Guardian warns it that it 
is too sanguine in its view of Irish Church Reform. 
If the resolution to admit the laity to so large a 
share of influence as was granted at the late 
Conference be persevered in, “it will need no 
prophet to foretell the fate of the distinctive 
Catholic teaching comprised in the Book of 
Common Prayer.” And he adds: 


“JT view with much regret the destruction of the 
ancient hierarchical character of the Irish Synods. 
The expulsion of deans and archdeacons as ex 
re members seems to me to have been a piece 
of simple destructi:eness, a3 unwise and unnecessary 
asit was unjust. The element was strictly con- 
servative, and a counterpoise is surely needed to 
the newborn Irish zeal that would Americanise one 
of the oldest Churches in Christendom.” 


At a meeting of Welsh electors, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, the member for Denbighshire, and son of 
the Vicar of Conway, adverting to a charge of 
backwardness in not expressing his approbation of 
the disestablishment of the Welsh Church, spoke 
out thus clearly and boldly : 

“ Considering that the two guiding principles of 
my conduct both in and out of Parliament have 
‘been the promotion of religious equality on the one 
hand, and the furtherance, by all just and lawful 
means, of the interests and aspirations of my 
countrymen, on the other, I cannot but think that 
this charge is somewhat unjust. I said, in a 
speech I made at Liverpool six months before I 
-ever dreamed that I should have the honour of 
representing you, that the manhood, the intel- 
digence, and the religious activity of Wales were to 
-befound in the chapeland notin thechurch. J am 
ready to abide by every word I said then; indeed, 
I have learnt a good many lessons since. I have 
heard or read every one of the speeches of the 
champions of the English Church —the archbishops 
and bishops—in defence of the Irish Establish- 
ment; I have seen the desperate tenacity with 
which those right reverend prelates clung to the 
loaves and fishes of their profession; and I have 
still more lately been edified by the spectacle of a 
‘bishop, who, having received from his see in the 
course of his long episcopate the sum of £448,000, 
had to be bribed by the promise of two-thirds of 
his enormous income into resigning functions for 
which he had become utterly and notoriously 
unfitted. And turning from that spectacle, I have 
seen something of another picture. I have 
travelled through the length and breadth of this 
country; I have seen the unpretending chapel 
and school-house, dotting every valley and _hill- 
side —erected without one shilling of State aid— 
with money subscribed out of the hard earnings of 
men who earned their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow—served by. men whose only titles are 
the hold which their eloquence and piety have 
given them upon the hearts of their hearers - and 
whose only endowments are the fréee-will offerings 
of Christian men. And having studied these two 
pictures, I do say most deliberately that the 
attacks lately made upon the voluntary system b 
the archbishops and bishops of the English Chure 
are as false as they are arrogant. Nay, I go 
further. I believe that the alliance between 
Church and State is an unnatural alliance—an 
alliance hostile to the true interests of both, 
because it is founded upon the capital error of 
mixing up the things which are Cvesar’s with the 
things which are God’s.” 

The Pall Mall says: 

“Archbishop ‘Tait’s promise of inquiry into the 

uestion of “hurch patronage (coupled with the 
‘trish disestablishment) has evidently depreciated 
@cclesiastical property and produced what would 


be called on ’Change ‘forced sales’ of benefices. A | Pontiff’s instructions to the Captain of his con- 


clerical agent in the Ecclesiastical Gazette not only 
refers to ‘the number of recent sales’? which he 
has effected, but assures ‘patrons, solicitors, and 
others that he has distinct instructions from some 
300 clients, bona fide purchasers, who are prepared 
with sums of from £500 to £20,000 for suitable 
preferments, and he can almost guarantee the 
immediate (and strictly private) sale of any pre- 
sentations with incomes of from £150 to £1,200 a 
year.” This scandal is certainly at its height, and 
we can now only expect to have the usual market 
slang introduced into the columns of the Guardian, 
the Lecord, and the Rock, and to be informed that 
‘the trade in advowsons is brisk—prices rule 
higher, or ‘no demand for presentations, even 
livings with nonagenarian incumbents and small 
populations depressed’— according as public opinion 
and parliamentary debate sets in favour of or 
against an Established Church.” 


On the secession from the Church Congress of 
the Dean of Ripon, Archdeacon Denison, and Mr. 
Ryle, the Guardian remarks: 


“If a pitched battle between High and Low 
were in prospect, the loss would be serious, 
especially to the archdeacon’s side. Man for man 
he is worth quite as much on a platform as the 
dean or the vicar, and he has a larger fund of 
good humour to his own share than the other two 
between them could make up. On the whole, 
however, we are disposed to think that the Con- 
gress is just as well without the attendance of these 
doughty combatants, on whichever side they may 
be ranged. Neither fighting nor jesting is the 
proper business of a Church Congress; and for 
discussion which is to bear fruit in practical issues 
there are quite as good men left—to say the least— 
as the seceders who havo departed. If we can 
have the Low Church aspect of things presented to 
us without bitterness, and the Higher view without 
levity, the loss will be in reality a gain.” 


On Sunday last, at the pro-cathedral, Kensington, 
Archbishop Manning delivered a discourse on the 
Pope’s Syllabus, in which he set forth the preten- 
sions of the Supreme Pontiff with a boldness and 
clearness which leaves nothing to be desired, 
though we are somewhat at a loss how to reconcile 
his views with those which some of the leading 
Catholic theologians of Germany have just made 
public, or how such great differences of doctrine 
are to be accounted for in an Infuallible Church, 
always one in faith and practice. In answer to 
the question, “What is the meaning of modern 
civilisation ?” he replied: 

“The state of political society founded upon 
divorce, secular education, infinite divisions, and 
contradictions in matters of religion,and the absolute 
renunciation of the supreme authority of the Chris- 


tian Church. Could it, then, be matter of wonder 
that when the Roman Pontiff published the 


Syllabus all those who were in love with modern ; 


civilisation should have risen in uproar against it ? 
Or could it be wondered that when the world, with 
great courtesy sometimes, with great supercilious- 
ness at another time, and great menace always, 
invites the Roman Pontiff to reconcile himself to 
Liberalism, progress, and modern civilisation, he 
should say, ‘No; | will not and I cannot. Your 
progress means divorce; I maintain Christian 
marriage. Your progress means secular educa- 
tion; | maintain that education is intrinsically and 
necessarily Christian, You maintain that it isa 
good thing that men should think as they like, 
talk as they like, preach as they like, and propagate 
what errors they please; I say that is sowing error 
broadcast over the world. You say I have no 
authority over the Christian world, that I am not 
the Vicar of the (so0d shepherd, that | am not the 
supreme interpreter of the Christian Faith; I am 
all these. You ask me to abdicate, to renounce my 
supreme authority; you tell me | ought to submit 
to the civil power, that [ am the subject of the 
King of Italy, and from him | am to receive 
instructions as to the way I should exercise the 
civil power; [ say | am liberated from all civil 
subjection, that my Lord made me the subject of 
no one on earth, king or otherwise, that in His 
right I am sovereign. I acknowledge no civil 
superior, | am the subject of no prince, and I 
claim more than this—1 claim to be the Supreme 
Judge and director of the consciences of men—of 
the peasant that.tills the field and the prince that 
sits on the throne-of the household that lives in 
the shade of privacy and the legislature that makes 
laws for kingdoms—! am the sole last supreme 
Judge of what is right and wrong.’” 


Remarking on the Archbishop’s exaltation of the 
Papacy, the /imes says: 

“ His plan of writing Church history is marked 
by two idiosyncrasies. In the first place, he notes 
exclusively the good deeds of the Fapacy, and 
ignores what even he would probably now esteem 
its bad deeds. 'e demands, for instance, the 
gratitude of Protestant tngland for st. ! ius V.— 
the ope who excommunicated Queen Elizabeth— 
on account of his share in that victory of Lepanto 


tingent against the Huguenots to ‘take no 
prisoner, but instantly kill everyone that should 
fall into his hands.’ His other peculiarity as a his- 
torian is, that, in the whole course of events since 
Europe became Christian, the one centre to him is 
the Papacy. ‘he Dark Ages were never so dark 
but that Christianity succeeded in shedding some 
light, and Dr. Manning traces to Rome whatever 
light it did shed. It there were any domestic 
purity and peace, any spirit of charity and forbear- 
ance, he requires us to thank the Papacy for it. 
He brings absolutely not the smallest proof of its 
claim to such praise, except the fact of its co-opera- 
tion in two great slaughters of infidels. But, 
obviously, to him it must seem that no proof can 
be needed. If the Pope is the whole Christian 
Church, and it is all contained in him, its merits 
are necessarily his. Mr. Spurgeon is the centre of 
Christianity to his disciples, and with equal cogency 
one of them might argue that the merit of all the 
charities of London belongs to Mr, Spurgeon.” 


The Telegraph answers the archbishop’s argu- 
ment that education must be godless which does 
not teach religion. The people of the United 
Kingdom, professing many creeds, contribute cer- 
tain sums of money; and they argue that, while it 
may be right to spend some of this in teaching 
things on which all agree, it is wrong to spend the 
contributions of Catholics in teaching Protest- 
antism, or vice versd. This theory does not set up 
“national education without religion ;” it merely 
limits, in educational matters, the action of the 
State as a whole, in a part of the affair which can 
best be managed by the several sections of the 
community. Other bodies besides the State, de- 
riving their funds from contributors of diverse 
views, limit their joint action in a similar way. 
Archbishop Manning is a member, and no doubt a 
contributor to, the funds of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, which spends large sums on temperance 
lectures and tracts, and not a penny on teaching 
religion or creeds. Does that make the society 
irreligious- or godless? Surely not. Why, then, 
should the non-action of the State in teaching 
creeds make the State irreligious? Of course if 
the State and the Church were one—and where 


they are the Church is “ that one”—such teaching 
would be right. But does the archbishop forget 
that wherever Roman Catholicism has had such 
unbridled sway, she has provoked a fierce reaction 
of infidelity and disorder? Spain, Italy, and South 
America were the most Catholic, and are most cor- 
rupt. Popery is powerful, political, unopposed in 
Spain, and there “its offence is rank; it smells to 
heaven.” Popery in Ireland, restrained, repressed, 
eut off from palaces and great men’s feasts, is 
purer and better in the character of its religion 
and the lives of the women controlled by its 
priests. The day of penal laws is over, but so also 
is the revival for which, en revanche, the arch- 
bishop so earnestly pleads. We shall never again 
see an Irish priest hanged for saying mass, nor an 
English prince giving his conscience into the cus- 
tody of a confessor. 

The Christian World, after some hesitancy, has 
allowed the subject of the future fate of the 
wicked, to be discussed in its columns, but nothing 
new has been said respecting it. One correspondent 
tries to show that those who maintain that the 
doctrine of eternal suffering is unknown to Scrip- 
ture, to be consistent, “should accept or reject 
the dogmas of eternal life and of eternal con- 
demnation together ;” another, who was led some 
ten years ago to search the Scriptures for himself 
in reference to the future state of the wicked, and 
could not find “a word about endless misery,” can 
never be sufficiently thankful that he was so led, 
as “the dark prospect of an eternity of sin and 
misery under the dominion of Satan is now ex- 
changed for the bright and blessed hope of Christ’s 
glorious triumph over the devil and all his works.” 
After mentioning that he could fill twenty columns 
or more with the letters which have been sent him 
on the subject, the Editor says: 

“A few of our excellent readers—whose habit, 
we suppose, is to close their ears and to shut their 
eyes to all that is passing about them in this rest- 
less and inquiring age~ are very angry with us for 
daring to let them know that there are any 
Christian people entertaining the opinion that the 
souls of the wicked are doomed to destruction. It 
might be well for them, and for us all, to remember 
that, whatever our thoughts may be, truth remains 
the same, and that many opinions, now considered 
strictly orthodox and vital, were at one time held 
to be rank heresy. It would do fearful souls more 
mental and spiritual good than they.can imagino 
to put themselves through a hard course of honest 
reading on the history of the Church and of 
Christian doctrine, and to look all opinions opposed 


which broke the power of the ‘ Mahomedan anti- | to their own fairly in the face, never doubting that 
christ ;’ but he omits to quote the same sainted ! truth will be made all the more manifest thereby.” 
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THE RELIGION OF THE LONDON POOR. | the editorship of the Rev, Ww. D. Metlacan andthe when he said that we want ‘men of large know- 


Rev. Archibald Weir. In the list of writers appear 


An interesting article in Macmillan on the “London | the names of the Bishop of Gloucester, the Vean 


Poor” concludes with the following remarks rela- 
tive to their religion: 

“J am often asked by my friends, men of science, 
and others, ‘ W hat is the religion of these people ?? 
the men of science hoping perhaps to hear that 
they are secularists ; the others hoping to hear that 
they are inclined or opposed to ceremonialism, as 
the case may be. Such a question demands a difh- 
dent and discriminating answer, and at least ! will 
answer it impartially. Most of them, men, women, 
and children, seem to live as if they believed that 
death closed all; and yet I have not found, even 
among the men, any conscious and positive secu- 
larism. No doubt that assertion is made—for you 
can read it in the faces of those who hang upon 
the lips of Mr, bradlaugh in Hyde Park and else- 
where. But he is as much mistrusted, ignored, 
unknown, as the other self-styled ‘men of the 
people ;’ and, in my opinion, very few of the 
poor rise to the conception of atheism. I came 
across only two men who took the trouble to 
profess infidelity: one, a cobbler in the tackney 
Road, very drunk and combative, and diverting, 
whose one wish was to have an argument, political 
and religious, and who, on being disappointed of 
that, went to sleep; the other, a basket-maker in 
Bethnal Green, reduced to dock labour by his 
turn for oratory. ‘Ihe Scripture-reader, in the 
tone which he would have used in warning me 
that I should find him leprous, warned me that I 
should find him a free-thinker; and, indeed, he 
opened fire on me by saying that ‘ Moses never 
wrote The Pentatook.’? One other speculator | knew, 
a drayman, whom I found reading a Scot.ish 
work on salvation, very metaphysical, very full of 
Latin and Greek; but since he was reading it only 
because he had no other books, and since he took 
kindly to the Waverley novels, I pass him by. 
Those who actually have any dogmatic religion 
may be said to be anything which their spiritual 
director for the time being chooses to make them, 
and when his direction ceases, to remain for various 
periods under its influence. A popular clergyman 
or minister can give them, especially when young, 
an appearance of Ritualism or Puritanism, can 
make them seem Calvinists or Arminians; and the 
lacquer sometimes lasts, and sometimes is washed 
off or worn away. My friends affected as a rule to 
be Evangelical; they repeated the conventional 
formularies; they groaned over Popery; one of 
them—a boy of fourteen—used to throw out of his 
plate cabbage which had been bought on Sunday. 
When I read tracts or the bible to those of them 
who were old, they listened with due attention, 
and made pious remarks. But | am afraid that 
their main purpose in going to church or chapel 
was to get the doles which they persisted in sup- 
posing would reward their attendance there. ‘Ihe 
great majority went for nothing else than the hope 
of these doles, and had no notions of Christianity. 
If you suggested any utilitarian motives for church 
or chapel-going—the beauty of music and building, 
the rest, the novelty—you suggested them in vain.” 


LITERARIA. 


It is stated that Garibaldi is about to publish a 
work of his own, to be entitled “Rome in the 
Nineteenth Century.” It will be spirited enough, 
no doubt, and hard upon the priests. 


Some few months ago there appeared in Holland 
a volume of sermons by Dr. ‘Iaalburg, a clergyman 
of the National Reformed Church, entitled “The 
Religion of Jesus and Modern Jendencies.” This 
paragraph was found in it: “The old Calvinists 
deduced from the Sovereignty of God the dogma 
of everlasting damnation ; but it is equally con- 
sistent and authoritative to found upon it, as St. 
Paul did, the doctrine of universal and everlasting 
happiness, when ‘ God shall be all in all’”” ‘the 
volume led to the prosecution of the author in the 
Church courts by the Orthodox party, where it 
was decided that, notwithstanding this avowal, he 
had not violated his creed. One may bea Uni- 
versalist in Holland, and yet evangelical. About 
five years ago a work was published by another 
clergyman of the National Church of Holland, in 
which he says: “It is an error to consider eternal 
punishment as an integral part of the evangelical 
doctrine ;” and this book was crowned by the 
“Hague Society for the Defence of the Christian 
Religion.” 

The marvellous success of “Hymns, Ancient and 
Modern,” has culminated in a penny edition. 


Mr. William Howitt is busy on a history of the 
Society of Friends, of which he was formerly a 
member, and which presents in past times many 
points both of interest and instruction. 

Mr. Murray has in the press a volume of essays 
to be entitled “the Church and the Age,” 


under | 


of Chichester, Sir Bartle Frere, Dr. Barry, Dy. | 
Irons, Rev. Charles Pritchard, F.R.S., Professor 
Burrows, and others. Among the subjects occur | 
the following: “The Progress and Direction of | 
Modern Thought,” “ Science and Faith,” “ Liturgies 
and Ritual,” “The Place of the Laity in Church 
Government,” “ The Church and Education.” 

The Rev. George Bartle, D.D., Principal of ; 
Walton College, Liverpool, has published a singular | 
book, entitled “ ! he scriptural Doctrine of Hades,” 
in which he institutes an inquiry into the state of 
the righteous and the wicked between the time of 
their death and the general judgment, and tries to 
prove from the Bible that the atonement for the 
sins of mankind was not made, as commonly sup- 
posed, in this world, on the Cross. He believes in 
a Purgatory—or rather a Hades—where souls exist 
in a state which is neither completely happy nor 
completely miserable, awaiting the sentence which 
is to consign them to a perfect Heaven or an utter 
Hell. 

“The Life and Remains of the Rev. Dr. Lee,” 
the well-known liberal minister of Old Greyfriars, 
Edinburgh, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
Queen, is shortly to appear. Mrs. Oliphant con- 
tributes an introductory chapter, but the biogra- 
pher is the Rev. R. H. story, of Roseneath. 


VILLAGE WORK. 


A Frw weeks ago, we alluded to an article in the 
English Independent on “ Our Colleges,” and after- 
wards made a few remarks on a letter to the same 
paper which the article called forth from “ A Young 
Candidate,” that seemed to us, not only to display 
“intense self-conceit,’ but likewise, as we endeav- 
oured to show, to be based on one or two false 
assumptions. In the next number of our contem- 
porary, the “ Young Candidate ” attempted a reply 
to our remarks, but this was written in so hazy a 
style that we failed to perceive any point in it, and 
determined, therefore, to let it pass unnoticed. In 
last week’s Independent, however, appeared an 
answer to it from “ A Village Pastor” (who proves’ 
at least that he can write clearly and forcibly) 
which so well expresses our own feeling that we 
give it entire: 

“Jn the letters of ‘ A Young Candidate’ (both in 
the first instance and in his reply to the Unitarian 
Herald), two things seem to be taken for granted, 
the truth or otherwise of which affects the whole 
question at issue. He assumes (1) that the years 
spent in acquiring a collegiate education are ‘ given 
for nought’ if the student settle in a village, and 
begin at the ‘bottom of the ladder;’ and, also (2), 
that the non-collegiate pastor is not qualified to 
combat the intelligent scepticism and rationalism 
of the age. 

“ the first mistake is based on an entirely wrong 
notion as to the requirements of a village congre- 
gation. While‘ A Young Candidate’ admits that 
the souls of labourers are as precious as those of 
‘scientific sceptics” he seems to forget that Dis- 
senting congregations in villages are not entirely, 
or even very largely, composed of ignorant men. 
The intellectual distinction between the congrega- 
tion in a large town and in a village is not one in 
kind but in degree only. Taking the average of the 
country, the number of people who can appreciate 
learning and culture in a pastor is as proportionately 
great in the lesser as in the greater assembly. ‘lhe 
library in the village home is furnished with a 
goodly supply of standard books; the mass of 
healthy periodical literature finds its way in part 
to the table there; and the young people are well- 
educated and in‘elligent. ‘Ihe village churches are 
fully aware of the fact that our town ministers 
have an arduous anda special work to do; they 
are also fully convinced that our colleges will not 
fail in their great end if they send a goodly number 
of their ‘trained and polished’ minds to minister to 
the spiritual life of the intelligent men and women 
who usually constitute the ‘ village congregation. 

“the second error is based on a wrong idea as 
to the previous life, education, and habits of the 
men who usually come to the village church (some- 
times to the t wn congregation also) to do ministerial 
work and undertake ministerial responsibility with- 
out the advantage of a collegiate training. ‘A 
Young Candidate’ may not perhaps be aware that 
the non-collegian is not necessarily a raw, un- 
trained recruit. Surely, itis not absolutely essential 


that a young man shall go to college to learn how 
to ‘clear away those false doctrines’ to which your 
correspondent refers ? None can justly depreciate 
learning as a powerful instrument for good in the 
hands of the minister of Christ ; none can doubt 
the truth or wisdom of Mr, Binney’s well-timed 
words, spoken at the opening of Brecon College, 


ledge and thorough culture to do the work in the 
world which the Church has now to do;’ and ‘if 
there is to be anything of power in the ( hurch, 
there must be men capable of meeting and over- 
throwing the many errors that are constantly 
arising ;’ but is it not more than possible that many 
of our non-collegiate pastors, whom ‘A Young 
Candidate’ would reserve for village work, have 
obtained this ‘ knowledge’ and this ‘culture’ from 
other sources than the College ? 

“The men whose training is denoted in our Year- 
book by the word ‘ Private’ are doubtless fully aware 
of the necessity which exists for a ministry pro- 
perly equipped at all points for the warfare in 
which they have to engage; but if it was possible 
to inquire into the facts of their history previous 
to their entering our ministry, it would, | think, be- 
found that, by education as well as by social and 
religious influences and surroundings, their whole 
life had been one grand course of preparation for 
their work. The same may be true of the men 
who are drafted off to our colleges; let us hope 
it is. 

“There can be no doubt that the general results 
of the training in our colleges are beneficial; but 
while it is sometimes tru , on the one hand, that 
the young man’s ‘first love’ is cooled, his ardour 
and zeal in the cause of Christ abated, and himself 
turned into something like a theological hair-splitter 
by a lengthened residence in college, it is equally 
true, on the other hand, that many (though not by 
any means all) of our village preachers have brought 
and applied to their work the mathematical, and 
scientific, and theological knowledge which their 
brethren seek and obtain at the hands of our college: 
tutors. Let none think, because many of the men 
who are doing work in small places have not had a 
college training, that they are either ‘ untrained, 
‘unpolished,’ or on that account less fitted to resist 
the encroachments of rationalism, infidelity, and 
atheism.” 


THE HISTORY OF TITHES. 


Tue earliest mention of tithes is in the Book of 
Samuel, when the nation is threatened by the pro- 
phet, that if they place over themselves a king he 
will claim for himself a tithe of their land’s pro- 
duce asa tax for his own use. This was written 
in the reign of Solomon, whose historian tells us 
that he did levy a tax on the produce of the land, 
and we may suppose that it was of that amount.. 
The kings of Egypt, as we learn from the life of 
Joseph, levied a land tax of double that amount ;. 
but then Fgypt was a more fertile country and 
could bear a heavier tax than Judea. In the life 
of Abraham that patriarch is made to pay tithes: 
to the king of Jerusalem, which, as that life was 
written in the reign of Solomon, seems meant to 
justify that king’s land tax. In Numbers xviii.. 
the tithes are for the first time granted to the 
Levites. This law was certainly not written till. 
after the reign of Solomon, and probably it belongs 
to the reign of Jehoash, who, as a child, was wholly. 
governed by the priest who placed him on the- 
throne, and whose power was far too weak for 
him to collect any taxes except by the help of the 
Levites. The tax, however, was very irregularly 
collected, and after a time not paid at all. Heze-. 
kiah enforced it by a new command; but in the 
reign of Josiah it was found so far difficult to 
collect it that the law of Deuteronomy xii. and 
xiv. is satisfied if it is carried up to Jerusalem and 
there consumed by the owner, who is required to 
share it with his household and the Levite who 
may have accompanied him to the capital, After 
the return from captivity, Nehemiah endeavoured 
to enforce the law of Numbers xviii., that every 
man should pay his tithes to the Levites in his. 
own neighbourhood. But it would seem that this 
was only to be done once in three years, as the 
law to that effect in Deuteronomy xiv. and xxyi.. 
was probably then written. This law, indeed, only 
orders the owner to share it with the Levite 
and the poor. At the time of Christ, when the 
priests had no power of levying a tax, the tithe,. 
as we learn from the New Testament, was occasion- 
ally paid by persons scrupulously desirous of obey- 
ing the law. But with the ruin of Judea we hear 


no more of tithes, until in the fourth century, when 
the Abbot John of Lycopolis, in Egypt, called 

the faithful to set aside that portion of 
income for the poor. This was cheerfully done; 

and this pious custom was soon copied by the rest 
of Christendom. ‘The clergy were the receivers of — 
the gift; but in the course of years they gr lly 

applied it to their own use, and sD ct 
right to it by quoting the law in of 


Numbers. Selden, however, in his history of 
modern tithes, considers that they owe | origin» 
to the pious zeal of the Egyptian mon , John of 
Lycopolis, SAMUEL SHARP RPE. 


— 
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DIVERSITY OF GIFTS IN THE 
MINISTRY. 

Ir is gratifying to know that the con- 
dition and prospects of the ministry 
amongst us are occupying a large and 
increasing amount of attention. If the 
knowledge of a disease be indeed half its 
cure, we are rapidly approaching con- 
valescence. That we have long been in 
a weak and unsatisfactory state, that the 
numerical strength of our pulpit supplies 
has been and is far below the demand, 
and that there is an urgent need for 
active measures, are facts now so widely 
known and generally admitted as to form 
a broad and common basis for prompt and 
vigorous action. The most experienced of 
our ministers, and the most thoughtful and 
energetic of our laymen, are alike pene- 
trated with the conviction that something 
must be done, and that it will be doubly 
yaluable if done quickly. 

But it seems to us at this juncture 
equally important to remember, that not 
only are accessions to the ranks of the 
ministry essential to the prosperity, if not 
to the existence, of our churches, but that 
the work to be done demands a consider- 
able variety of attainment, capacity, and 
general qualifications. That church makes 
a fundamental mistake, which fails to re- 
cognise and provide for its different, and 
often changing requirements. In some 
quarters, from which better things might 
be expected, there seems to prevail a 
narrow, petty, and mischievous idea, that 
only one particular type and class of 
ministers is needed, and that no other is 
to be tolerated. Our opinions as to the 
vital importance of maintaining a high 
standard of acquirement, and of perpetu- 
ating the influence of a line of preachers 
who are also accomplished scholars and 
theologians, should by this time be not 
unknown. Never was there a period 
when qualifications of this order were 
more imperatively demanded. But surely 
that is a very partial and imperfect esti- 
mate, which is satisfied with but one par- 
ticular kind of services, and which does 
not, or will not acknowledge, that for 
every department of their varied activities 
a diversity of gifts is essential to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the churches. 

Illustrations of our argument present 
themselves on every page of history, and 
are patent to the most cursory inquirer, 
whom prejudice does not blind to the 
truth. In the primitive churches we find 

_ numerous indications of a readiness to 
recognise, and a willingness to respond to 
and provide for the requirements of the 
time, however diversified they may have 
been. ‘Now there are differences of 
gifts, but the same spirit. And there are 
differences of spirit, but the same Lorp. 
And there are differences of workings, but 
the same Gop, who worketh all things in 
all men.” Again: “Gop hath placed 
some in the church, first apostles, secondly 
prophets, thirdly teachers, then mighty 
works, then gifts of healings, helps, gov- 


ernments, kinds of languages. Are all 
apostles? Are all prophets? Are all 
teachers? Are all mighty workers? 


Have all gifts of healing? Do all speak 
with languages? Do all interpret?” 
Surely there is here but little encourage- 
ment for the doctrine of a restricted class 


_ of Christian ministers ! 


In the oldest and greatest of eccle- 


siastical organisations—the one to which 
all other churches, however else opposed, 
look with a gaze seldom unrewarded for 
suggestions of experience, resource, and 
skill in government and discipline—the 
principle we are advocating meets with 
the most ample recognition. The variety 
of its methods is almost infinite, and the 
special pains with which it prepares an 
agent for every kind of labour, is hardly 
less than wonderful. It knows nothing 
of a ministry of one class or order alone. 
It wants learned theologians—and pro- 
vides schools for them. It asks for mis- 
sionaries—and prepares them by special 
and elaborate. training. It requires 
eloquent, rousing, and persuasive preach- 
ers—and first setting aside men of 
promising aptitudes, it supplies them 
with suitable tuition, the choicest 
advantages, and the most favourable 
opportunities alike for study and for 
practice. Assailing the lowest forms of 
civilisation, it arms its agents for the 
particular task assigned to them; and 
seeking converts among the cultivated 
and the polished, it equips an astute and 
accomplished band of servants, whose 
resources are inexhaustible, who neither 
recognise defeat nor betray the inflation 
of success. Like a well-appointed army, 
the Romish Church has a suitable weapon 
for every form of attack, and is prepared 
for defence with every engine that science, 
experience, and skill can provide. 

We venture to think that, for efficient 
action, our own body must adopt tactics 
of similar variety, and on its humbler and 
more limited stage, emulate in these 
respects the example of the greatest 
Church of Christendom. It is our busi- 
ness to adapt means to ends; and not 
dogmatica:ly to declare that one mode of 
action alone is possible. Every agency 
wisely adapted for a special purpose, is 
alike worthy of countenance and support. 
Every recognised and established institu- 
tion amongst us, should command not 
only sympathy but practical aid. He is 
the worst enemy to his church, who 
strives to throw discord into its ranks ; 
and to excite jealousy and distrust among 
those who, whatever special channel of 
influence they adopt, aim only to develope, 
unite, and strengthen the interests which 
are common to all. 


UNITARIANISM CONFOUNDED. 


Som mighty malleus hereticorum, modestly veiling 
his illustrious name under the initials “J, H.,” who 
honours Liverpool with his residence, has deigned 
likewise to honour our last poor Leader with an 
elaborate notice. With a humility, too, as remark- 
able as his modesty, he accompanies his notice 
with the threat, “If you don’t print this, I shall 
send it to an orthodox periodical, to show your 
dishonesty and determination to suppress inquiry.” 
Surely he must have felt that a production so rare 
ran no risk of being suppressed. J. H.’s method of 
writing is, it must be confessed, somewhat original, 
and requires his notes to be read alongside of our 
Leader; but those'who do this will, we think, be 
repaid for their pains. The only explanation 
needed is that the words in italics are those which 
occur in our Leader, and that we have omitted two 
short passages, which we venture to think not 
material : 

Iynorance. Yes, as long as you have no creed, 

Advanced Churchmen. Yes. Voysey and the 
Pilgrim and the Shrine may well shrink from you, 
who to keep a congregation together avoid clear 
exposition of your real opinions. 

Conforming heretics, Oh, yes! Heretics! you 
are only just escaped from the harrow of persecu- 
tion, and those who go further than you are 
heretics!—who, by-the-bye, make up the Better 
half of your congregations. 


Most danyerous of heretics. Oh, no danger at all 
from such prevaricating inmates of the Halfway- 
house to Infidelity. 

A weakening of allegiance. Oh, yes! print your 
creed—hang it up in your chapels, and the Sceptics 
who herd with you would be forced to secede, and 
then where would the stipends be ? 

As Unitarians we hive a fuith. No, you have not, 
or you would give it us in print; you would hang 
it in your chancels—such you have in your make- 
believe churches. 

A belies in the Scriptures. No belief at all. Look 
at your Improved Ver-ion, where the Miraculous 
Conception, the Woman taken in Adultery, are 
printed in italics to show that they are apocry- 
phal—lying legends. 

Divine sonship of man, Print this and put it 
over your pulpits, and half your congregations 
would be dispersed as if by a bombshell. 

: 4a Unitartanism we have a reasonable faith. What 
Is it? 

Reason supports our belief. No, it does not. You: 
put a big Bible on your pulpit cushion. You make 
believe that you believe in the Miraculous Concep- 
tion (you don’t acknowledge the Improved Ver- 
sion), the raising of Lazarus, though your J. J. 
‘Tayler has thrown doubt on 8. John, and in S, John 
only does this corner-stone miracle appear. . . . 

Freedom. Oh, yes; the freedom of no creed, so 
that a sceptic said to me, “1 go to Hope-street 
Church because I am tied to nothing —I have 
freedom.” 

Freshness to our convictions. This is amusing. 
You have no convictions—v. W. R. Greg, &c. . . . 

In Unitarianism we have a faith adapted to the 
deepest wants of man. Christendom says, No! 

It affords a satisfactory solution to the problems. 
How can it when it is not defined in a creed? You 
believe that the Gospels are not plenarily inspired ! 
Unlike the orthodox, to whom biblical criticism is 
an impertinence and a blasphemy, you recognise 
critical exegesis! Lo! we have J. J. Tayler on 
8. John, Mr. Greg; in fact, continual outbreaks of 
scepticism. 

Scientific indifference. Ah, true enough, that! 

Or to be absorbed in other denominations ; and so 
lose our stipends. 

Greater devotion to the congregational life of our 
body. Oh, yes, keep up the sect, or we shall not 
get our pay. 

We hive a Church, let us love it. Oh, yes; and 
love the ministers, and give them the entrée to 
rich men’s tables. 


After this we feel, and our readers will feel with 
us, theré is nothing to be said. Our proper attitude 
is that of meek submission. Conclusum est. Unit- 
arianism is “shut up.” 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S “DIARY.” 
XII. 


In a letter to his brother, September 15th, 1843;. H. - 
C. R. writes: “Miss Aikin gave me a little MS. . 
poem, by Mrs. Barbauld, in answer to one by 
Hannah More. It is a severe attack on the bishops. - 
Hannah More had, in Bonner’s name, affected: to - 
abuse the bishops for no longer persecuting heretics. . 
‘Much thanks for little” say the bishops, in. this - 
their answer to Bishop Bonner; ‘we would if we: 
could’ ‘The following stanzas contain the pith of: 
the whole : 


“is not to us should be addressed_ 
Your ghostly exhortation ; 
If heresy still lift her crest, 
‘Lhe fault is in the nation. 


‘The State, in spite of all our pains, 
Has left us in the lurch ; 
The spirit of the times restrains 
The spirit of the Church. 


‘Our spleen against reforming cries 
Is now, as ever, shown ; 
Though we can’t blind the nation’s eyes, 
Still we may shut our own. 


¢ Well warned from what abroad befalls, 
We keep all light at home ; 
Nor brush one cobweb from St. Paul’s, 
Lest it should shake the dome. 


‘Would it but please the civil weal 
To lift again the crosier, 
We soon would make those yokes of steel 
Which now are bands of osier. 


‘Church maxims do not greatly vary, 
Take it upon my honour; 
Place on the throne another Mary, 
We'll find her soon a Bonner.’ ” 


In a letter, Ju/y 14th, 1844, after he had been 
reading Dr. Arnold’s “ Life,” Wordsworth says: “He 
was a truly good man; of too ardent a mind, how- 
ever, to be always judicious on the great points of 
secular and ecclesiastical polity that occupied his 
mind, and upon which he often wrote and acted 
under strong prejudices and with hazardous con- 
fidence. but the book, notwithstanding these 
objections, must do good, and yreat good. “His 
benevolence was so earnest, his life so industrious, 
his affections, domestic and social, so intense, his 
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faith so warm and firm, and his endeavour to 
regulate his life by it so constant, that his example 
cannot but be beneficial, even in quarters where 
his opinions may be most disliked. How he hated 
sin, and loved and thirsted after holiness! Oh, that 
on this path he were universally followed!” 


Writing to H. C.R., October 21st, 1844, Barron 
Field says: “Iam devouring Baxter’s ‘ Life and 
Times” What a liberal though orthodox Christian 
was he! Why was not the Church reformed by 
him and the rest of the London ministers at the 
Restoration? Nothing has been done since, for 
now nearly 200 years. What a noble passage is 
‘the following: ‘therefore I would have had the 
brethren to have offered the Parliament the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Decalogue alone as our 
essentials or fundamentals, which at least contain 
all that is necessary to salvation, and hath been by 
all the ancient Churches taken for the sum of their 
religion. And whereas they still said, A Socinian 
or a Papist will subscribe all this, I answered them, 
So much the better, and so much the fitter it is to 
,be the matter of our concord. But if you are 
afraid of communion with Papists and Socinians, 
it must not be avoided by making a new rule or 
test of faith which they will not subscribe to, or 
by forcing others to subscribe to more than they 
can do, but by calling them to account whenever 
in preaching or writing they contradict or abuse 
the truth to which they have subscribed. This is 
the work of Government, and we must not think 
to make laws serve instead of judgment and exe- 
cution ; nor must we make new laws as often ag 
heretics will misinterpret and subscribe the old; 
for, when you have put in all the words you can 
devise, some heretics will put their own sense on 
them, and subscribe them. And we must not 
blame God for not making a law that no man can 


misinterpret or break, and think to make such a/ 


one ourselves, because God could not or would not. 
These presumptions and errors have divided and 
distracted the Christian Church, and one would 
think experience should save us from them,’ ” 


Mr. Robinson used to say that, during his long 
life, he had never done anything of the slightest 
use to his fellow-men, except in the cases of the 
Dissenters’ Chapels Act, the Flaxman Gallery, and 
the establishment of University Hall. Of the first 
he says, “ My interest in this bill rises to anxiety,” 
and in a variety of ways he rendered valuable assis- 
tance in obtaining it. Ofthe debate upon it, he 
writes, June 6th, 1844: “I went as early as four to 
the Commons. There I stayed till twelve, when I 
came home with Cookson. “A most interesting de- 
bate, but sadly one-sided one. For the bill, Attorney- 
General [sir William Follett] admirably luminous. 
Macaulay eloquent and impressive, but still not 
quite what I liked—a want of delicacy. Monckton 
Milnes ingenious and earnest—an unexpected speech. 
Gladstone historical and elaborate. sheil wild, 
extravagant, and funny; especially an attack on 
Sir Robert Inglis. Sir Robert Peel very dignified 
and conscientious. Lord John Russell—not much 
in his speech beyond his testimony to the merits of 
the bill. Gontra. Sucha set! Not a cheer elicited 
the whole night. They consisted of Sir Robert 
Tnglis, Plumptre, Colquhoun, and Fox Maule. Lord 
Sandon spoke, but it is not clear on which side he 
meant to speak, On the whole it was an evening 
of very great excitement and pleasure.” 

On July 6th, he called upon the Bishop of Norwich, 
Dr. Stanley, about the bill. He says: “ He received 
me with great personal kindness, but said, ‘ I shall 
take no part in the measure. J cannot oppose a 
bill which is to extend religious liberty, but I can- 
not assist a bill which is to favour Unitarianism.’ 
I gravely said, ‘I should have a very bad opinion 
of any bishop who did’ ‘How do you mean 
that?’ he asked. ‘thus, my lord. This bill will 
merely extend to Unitarians the same protection 
which all other Protestant Dissenters > i To be 
relieved from persecution is a great blessing, but 
surely not a fuvour” ‘Certainly not. And is that 
all your bill does?’ ‘Your lordship shall judge.’ 
I then put into his hands several papers, which, as 
I was the next day informed, kept him up all 
night, and ultimately he voted for and spoke ia 
favour of the bill.” 

Writing to Wordsworth on the same subject, 
July 24th, he says: “ Lord Lyndhurst, and every 
other law lord, with the concurrence of the 
Attorney-General (and Mr. Gladstone on High- 
Church principles), held that it was a monstrous 
injustice to take from the Unitarians, merely on a 
law fiction, the property they had held for several 
generations; that because, before 1813, Unitarian- 
ism was not tolerated, therefore it must be inferred 
that ‘Ivinitarianism was intended, the fact being, 
beyond all contradiction, as Vr. Gladstone asserted, 
after a long historical investigation, that while the 
Independents (of William’s and Anne’s time) in- 
serted in their foundation deeds a formal declara- 
tion of their doctrines, the Presbyterians, though 
the Arian controversy was then carrying on, 
refused to bind themselves to any faith whatever. 
In this they acted consistently, as Dissenters (the 
first principle of Dissent is self-government) ; and 
having left the Church because they would not 
submit to her dictation, neither would they call 
upon others to submit to theirs, Nor would they 
deprive themselves of the power to change, if they 
thought proper.” 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


The Rey. David A. Wasson utters a truth which 
is getting to need considering when he says, philan- 
thropy may get to be like water that will only run 
down hill; may come to have a disastrous tendency 
towards the pots and kettles; may boast, perhaps, 
of its indifference to all that does not find its true 
end in the pot-luck of mankind; may sneer, 
perhaps, at those who persist to concern themselves 
about “the light that never was on sea or shore.” 
Philanthropy also may lie prone, and preach down- 
wards; and of this style of philanthropy the mis- 
chief is greater than that of mere worldliness can 
be, for of the moral sentiment itself, it makes 
leaden weights to pull down the lids over the 
sovereign eye of the race. 


After giving the Rey. E, E. Hale’s letter on the 
reasons (hardly sufficient ones, it seems to us) 
why Mr. Everett, when Minister to this country, 
did not attend a Unitarian place of worship in 
London, the Auburn Advertiser says : 

“Tt is not easy to understand why Mr. Everett 
should have been charged with being ashamed of 
his religious faith, abroad or at home. He was not 
the first Minister from this country at the Court of 
St. James that held the same. ‘The last twenty- 
five years there have been more of that denomi- 
nation than any other, including Mr. Everett him- 
self, Abbott Lawrence, the late Minister, Charles 
Francis Adams, and the present Mr. Motley—and 
it is the faith of some of the ablest public men in 
England. Heisin as good company at home. A 
denomination that has furnished the country with 
four Presidents, with Prescott, Motley, Sparks, 
Palfrey, and Frothingham as historians; with 
Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, and Holmes 
as poets; with John Adams, John Quincy Adams, 
Daniel Webster, William P. Fessenden, Charles 
Sumner, and John A. Andrew as statesmen; witha 
long line of clergymen from Channing to the author 
of the above note, eminent for piety, learning, 
intellectual ability, and weight of character, is not 
one exactly to be ashamed of. What will the 
Leader say to the fact that three of the six mem- 
bers of Gen. Grant’s Cabinet are Unitarians; 
Secretary of the Treasury Boutwell, of the Interior 
Cox, and Attorney-General Hoar. Secretary of 
War Rawlins is a Universalist, so that two-thirds of 
the Cabinet are Liberal Christians. It is awful to 
contemplate ! ” 


The Rey. J. F. Clarke, who went West to see the 
recent great eclipse, writes that the sight was so 
awful, and yet so intensely interesting, that he, 
for one, would willingly have gone another 1,200 
miles to see the same sight again during another 
two minutes. 


The Liberal Christian tells us that the following 
lucid scientific explanation of Spiritualism is from 
a name that “ carries weight :” 

“Mysterious rappings proceed from the sub- 
derangement and hyper-effervescence of small 
conical glandular bodies situated heterogeneously 
in the rotunda of the inferior acephato-cysts ; 
which, by coming in unconscious contact with the 
etherization of the five superior processes of the 
dorsal vertebre, also result in ‘tippings,’ by giving 
rise to spontaneous combustions with certain ab- 
normal evacuations of multitudinous echinorhyncus 
bicornis, situated in various abdominal orifices. The 
raps occur from the ebullitions of the former in 
certain temperamental structures; and the tips 
from the thoracic cartilaginous ducts, whenever 
their contents are compressed by cerebral inclina- 
tion.” 


Dr. Freeman Clarke, who has been luxuriating 
at a farmhouse on the Upper Mississippi, on deer, 
grouse, and trout, justifies himself before the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
by saying he did not shoot many birds nor catch 
many fish. Had his conscience, troubled him, .it 
would have been comforted by a sermon he had 
just heard in a Presbyterian church on recreations, 
in which the minister said many people who came 


to him for spiritual comfort needed to be told to 


take their fishing-tackle rather than their Bible. 
Instead of being told to pray they ought to be 
told to play. Dr. ( larke thanked the preacher for 
his discourse, and was invited to preach, notwith- 
standing he was known to be a Unitarian. He was 
also asked to preach for the Methodists at Burling- 
ton on the same trip. 


Dr. Osgood, after visiting Dr. Dorner of Berlin, 
writes thus of him: 

“Dorner is the pattern of the sacred scholar, and 
the interviews with him were blessing enough to 
have repaid the trouble of the journey to Berlin. 
I had spent many days in the woods of Fairfield 
over his great prize book on the history of Pro- 
testant | heology, and now I talked with him face 
to face. He is a great liberal thinker and a great 
believer—the best specimen of the Broad Church 


theologian that | have met in Europe—the most | 


thorough Christian scholar and thinker of our day. 
His views are somewhat like the liberal Orthodoxy 
of Dr. Bushnell, but he has far more learning and 
definiteness. He does not go with the extreme 
Lutheran ritualists in.their adoration of the letter 
of the Bible and the ordinances of the Church, nor 
will he be identified with the liberals of the Free 
Protestant Union, who are for removing all con- 
ditions of faith, and throwing open Church- 
fellowship and suffrage to all who care, or seem to 
care, for any sort of religion, He thinks their last 
yearly meeting wild and disgraceful. He considers 
himself Unitarian and also ‘Trinitarian, and main- 
tains that God is one absolute personality in three 
modes of being, not merely modes of manifestation ; 
and he regards this as the pure doctrine of 
Athanasius and the great Fathers of the fourth 
century. He can say thus with Dean Stanley, 
that he would no sooner think of calling himself 
Anti-Trinitarian than Anti-Unitarian ; and he wishes 
to keep clear from all sectarian narrowness, such 
as afflicts a certain class of limited minds. He 
professed to have close fellowship with Martensen 
and Liebner, with whom he had lately an im- 
portant conference in Switzerland. He gaye me 
a letter of introduction to Liebner, whose work on 
Christ’s Nature I knew and prized; but I was 
surprised to find this champion of what is called 
the Low Christology so high in position as to be 
the head of the Lutheran school in Saxony. His 
leading principle is, that God’s being must be so 
full and perfect that He must have within Himself 
the object as well as the source of supreme love, 
and hence he interprets the one God as Father, 
Son, and Spirit, one absolute personality, with a 
certain threeness of life.” 

Referring to the story which Mrs. Stowe has 
lately told the world, the Mew York Tribune says: 

“In the Life of Dr. Lyman Beecher [ Mrs. Stowe’s 
father], written by his children, that patriarch is 
reported to have said: ‘If Byron could only have 
talked with Taylor and me, it might have got him 
out of all his troubles’ People may smile at this 
as the simplicity of an ardent minister of religion, 
yet we are by no means sure that Dr. Beecher was 
wrong, for Byron, like all great poets, was naturally 
religious, so much so, indeed, that but for his early 
death he might have lived to be an ascetic, and 
even bigoted devotee. His infidel opinions, as they 
are called, were not worthy to be called opinions at 
all. They were partly reaction from Scotch Calyin- 
ism, and partly mere brag and bagatelle.” 

William and Ellen Crafts, for whose arrest the 
first fugitive slave-law writ was issued, but who 
escaped from Boston by the underground railway 
to Halifax, and thence to this country, where they 
have since resided, have, we are told, either returned 
or are on the point of returning to America, 


A clergyman at Saratoga wrote home the other 
day that the dress of a certain lady there was 
valued at his salary for two years, and that her 
diamonds were equal in value to the cost of,a 
comfortable mission church, with infants’ room 
attached, gas fixtures and cabinet organ included. 


FATHER HYACINTHE, 


We throw together a few particulars, gathered 
from various quarters, respecting the famous French 
Carmelite preacher, whose recent letter to the 
Superior of his Order has caused such a sensation, 
not only in Paris and Rome, but, we may say 
throughout the Catholic world ; 


M. Loyson (for that is his secular name) was 
born at Orleans, in 1827, finished his studies at 
Pau, and when quite young gained distinction 
by some poetical compositions which are said ‘to 
have been very remarkable. When eighteen he 
entered St. Sulpice, and was ordained after studying 
there forfour years. Soon afterwards he taught phi- 
losophy at Avignon, and theology at Nantes. When 
he had been engaged for ten years in the ministry 
of the Church of St. Sulpice, belonging, we believe, 
to the Dominicans, he entered the order of the 
barefooted Carmelites. ; 

As far back as 1862 his freedom and outspokenness 
brought upon him the notice of his superiors. — 
In that year, on the initiation of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul, he took the place, in the pulpit 
of a church at Lyons, of a somewhat famous 
preacher there who was ill. He confined himself 
at first entirely within the limits of the instructions — 
given him by his superiors ; the commencement of — 
his discourse was cold and pnimpecianhds Apes 
failed to excite any enthusiasm in his audience; 
suddenly, however, he followed his own inspiration, — 
and uttered an eloquent apostrophe on the wantiof — 
brotherly love in his hearers and in the Church, — 
and on the universal selfishness which prevailed in 
its place. ‘This latter portion of his discourse — 
caused no little surprise, and was the s ct of 
much comment. In a second sermon he an- 
nounced quite plainly a preference f morality 
over dogma. ‘1 have wandered over the iy 
he said, “and have everywhere found only germs — 
of intelligence, and atoms of und ing. ’ 
have entered the cloister, and have 
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with abortive saints.” The Archbishop of Lyons, 
Cardinal Bonald, heard this sermon preached, and 
was highly offended at it. In the first burst of his 
indignation he sent for the father and forbade him 
to preach in any church of his diocese. The urgent 
representations of the highest society in Lyons, 
however, induced him to withdraw this prohibition. 
He again sent for the father, and in a mild and 
forbearing manner put before him the harm he 
would do to the Church if he went on with his 
violent attacks upon it. The father could not 
resist this friendly address, and promised to control 
himself in future. 

In 1864 he appeared as a preacher in Paris, first 
at the Madeleine and then at Notre Dame, and at 
once obtained high distinction by his great natural 
eloquence and the broadness of his views. For the 
last two years, especially, his sermons have been 
remarked for the independence and boldness of 
their tone, and are believed to have drawn upon 
him the censure of his superiors and of the Holy 
See: Not long ago he surprised many, and called 
forth strong protests from others, by grouping 
together the three religions, the Jewish, the Catholic, 
and the Protestant, from the point of view of 
civilisation. 

He appears to be of a naturally ardent and im- 
petuous character, and his enemies accuse him of 
fickleness and mental instability, mainly, as it seems, 
on the ground of his having, for some reason or 
other, twice changed his religious order. As 
might be expected, his vehement denunciation of 
“Romanism,” as distinguished from “ Christianity,” 
is peculiarly exasperating to the Ultramontanes ; 
but their cue is to depreciate the importance of the 
father and his doings, and they represent what has 
taken place as a mere freak of eccentricity, not to 
say insanity, and declare that his “revolt,” as they 
call it, is no more than what they have long ex- 
pected. But the defection of a man whom all 
Paris crowded to listen to, who had the Archbishop 
of Paris so often at the head of his audience, ab- 
sorbed in what he said, and whose eloquence made 
such an evident impression on the intelligent work- 
ing-men whom he drew around him as often as he 
appeared in the pupit, cannot but be deeply felt. 
The Bishop of Orleans indeed, in a letter to him 
says, “ You can measure by the grief of all the 
friends of the Church, and the joy of all her 
enemies, the evil you have done.” 

On quitting his convent at Passy, where he had 
lived for five years, he retired to the home of a 
member of his family, where, it was said, he 
intended to await the decision of the (Ecumenical 
Council, in which it is thought that not a few will 
sympathise in his views, before again appearing in 
public; but the latest account from Paris states 
that a letter has been sent to him by the General 
Superior of the Carmelites, ordering him to return 
to his convent in ten days, under penalty of major 
excommunication, and of a note being issued 
declaring him to be dishonoured in the eyes of the 
Church. It remains to be seen whether he has 
anything of the spirit of Luther in him or not. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


GOING HOME. 
BY J, 0. HAGEN, 


"Tis fifty years to-day, Kate, 
Since you and I were wed, 
And people call us old now, 
So many years have fled. 
But O, we are no older now 
Than on that glorious day, 
Though in our journey homeward 
We are further on the way. 
Though there be those who number not 
So many years as we, 
And tread the earth with firmer step, 
May younger seem to be, 
The years are only mile-stones set 
To mark the pilgrim’s way ; 
O, no, we are not older, but 
We're nearer home than they! 
And though our limbs have weary grown, 
From journeying so long, 
Our spirits still are fresh and young, 
Our hearts are brave and strong. 
The spirit feels no lapse of years, 
The soul knows no decay ; 
O, no, we are not older, but =~ 
We're further on the way. 
When on life’s journey, lovingly, 
Together we set out, 
The world was all before us, Kate, 
And brighter seemed, no doubt ; 
But we’ve had our share of blessings, 
As we journeyed on our way, 
And our heavenly hopes grow brighter 
As our earthly ones decay. 
The truest and the fondest friends 
Already have passed on, 
_ And say, should it not gladden us 
_ To go where they have gone ? 
And when the home we shall have reached 
___ To which they’ve gone before, 
We'll find them there to welcome.us, 
All waiting at the door. 


SAN GENNARO. 


THovcH we last week gave a description of the 
performance of the St. Januarius “ miracle,” a cor- 
respondent of the Pall Mali sets the thing before 
us in so lively a manner, that we cannot, refrain 
from taking the following extracts from his letter. 

By a quarter to nine, he says, we were safe in the 
sacristy of the chapel of San Gennaro. This isa 
kind of foyer or green-room to the great theatre 
inside; and very like a foyer it was. There was a 
considerable crowd: ladies sitting and chatting 
with clever-looking young ecclesiastics ; a layman 
here and there; three English forestieri looking 
very much out of their element, but determined to 
get the best places; priests robing for the mass; 
other priests of all grades and ages, in black frocks 
and white jackets, perfect marvels of the washing 
and crimping arts, helping them to robe, or rinsing 
out the vessels just used, or lounging about doing 
nothing particular; a Greek bishop in purple; a 
German canonicus with a band of priests from Salz- 
burg; a monk or two barefooted and cowled; every 
one taking snuff more or less; and through these 
motly elements, every two or three minutes would 
arrive a priest from the church in his cope with the 
covered chalice in his hands, murmuring as he 
went the concluding words of the office. Presently, 
in black vestments and coloured stole, walked in a 
tall, dry, upright, collected-looking priest in spec- 
tacles, whose profile strongly reminded me of the 
great John Henry Newman. It was the Arch- 
bishop’s Treasurer, and a Cavaliere of the order of 
San Gennaro. He was to be, so to speak, the 
worker of the coming “miracle,” and to him we 
were presented by the cardinal’s servant. “ Stick 
to me,” said he; “nothing can be done till Iam 
there, so you will be in plenty of time.” Next 
arrived a short, thickset, important-looking, not to 
say fussy man, ina dress coat and coloured trousers, 
and a green ribbon at his button-hole,—Maestro 
Guidici, the representative of the city authorities, 
These two have possession of the four keys neces- 
sary to unlock the closet which contains the famous 
“blood.” 

Every one now edges nearer the passage that 
leads to the chapel, and the experienced can fore- 
see that a crush is coming. And a sharper crush, 
for the time, I don’t remember ever to have felt. 
Through a crooked passage, through a doorway 
with projecting jambs, over some altar steps, against 
a very sharp bronze gate, and at last. we shot out 
into the body of the chapel itself, between a file of 
bayonets which kept whisking and poking about 
unpleasantly near one’s face. “ Well,” said a priest 
close to our party, in charge of some ladies, “ this 
is miracle number one, and well performed too!” 
We hurried on till we found ourselves on the steps 
of the high altar, almost as closely beset as we had 
been a minute before. It is a cheerful-looking 
building, the chapel of St. Gennaro, wide, lofty, 
and open, with plenty of light, and gay with 
gilding and pictures, and bright brass gates. 
How fullit was! ‘There was not an inch of room 
to spare anywhere. It was packed up to the altar 
rails. Close outside these were a number of oldish 
women, more or less ugly, who go under the name 
of the “relations” of the saint, and are almost as 
necessary to the miracle as the Cavaliere or the 
Deputy. We look at them and the crowd generally, 
and then at the altar—a marvel of carved solid 
silver-work, in the worst taste—and then have a 
lively quarrel with a hot Italian gentleman, who, 
because we won’t go down from the step we are 
on, accuses us of trying to get up a step higher. 
But these pleasantries are suddenly interrupted by 
one of the most horrid noises ever heard. It 
comes from the women just mentioned, and is 
exactly like the croaking of innumerable gigantic 
frogs. “Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritui Sancto, et 
nunc et semper, et in seecula sseculorum, Amen,” 
are the words they croak, over and over again, 
with a curious harshness quite indescribable. We 
look over our shoulder, and see a procession coming 
along between the bayonets, bearing a rich red 
mitré and an equally rich cope. The Cavaliere and 
the Deputy are part of it—the latter with a red 
embroidered bag in his hand and looking more im- 
portant than ever. But the Cavaliere was a rock, 
whom nothing could move. They went behind the 
altar and presently reappeared on our left with a 
great many lighted candles, and a full-sized gilt) 
bust of San Gennaro, who was hoisted on to the 
altar, and his old mitre and cope being taken off he 
was dressed in the fresh ones, and made nice and 
comfortable. Another pause, and then again 
appeared our two friends, this time at our end of 
the altar, the Cavaliere with something wrapped in 
the bosom of his vestment, and with an assistant 
priest carrying a lighted candle in a little flat china 
candlestick—the Deputy with his red bag. 

The Cavaliere was a man of business; he lost no 
time; he stood upright in front of the altar, and 
held before him, and before us, what looked just 
like a small circular silver carriage-lamp, with a 
crown at the top and a shank at the bottom. ‘This 
was the reliquary containing the “blood of St. 
Januarius.” Every one knelt, and the women set 
up a fiercer clamourthan before. But I determined 
that nothing should take off my attention from the 
Sey and the keeper thereof. He first turned 
to the Deputy, who was kneeling on a cushion close 
to the altar-front, and brought the reliquary close 
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to his face, while the attendant priest held the 
candle at the back, so that he could see through it. 
I, being close to the Deputy, could see that between 
the two glasses which form the sides of the carriage- 
lamp there were two da: k bodies, and from what I 
knew before I was aware that one of these con- 
tained the substance the liquefaction of which I 
had come to behold. 1t is a round bottle not quite 
globular, but nearly so, with a neck, and a sort of 
glass frill on the neck, capable of holding about 
a wine glass full and a half, and the substance 
stands in it about three parts up. The other bottle 
is a straight “phial” and contains nothing but a few 
spots or splashes, ‘the remnants of blood which once 
was there, but was stolen by a king of Spain or some 
other royal thief. Having convinced the Deputy that 
the blood is solid—*“é duro”—the Cavaliere addresses 
himself to the business of the day. He begins 
turning the reliquary round and round, holding 
it first with the crown uppermost and then with 
the shank, always presenting it towards us who are 
in front and on each side of him, and always with 
the candle behind. Five minutes pass thus, and 
no change in the bottle! Then they both turn to 
the altar; the attendant sets down the candle and 
begins to repeat some words out of a book, the 
Cavaliere—always with his hand on his charge— 
repeating after him, and the other priests near 
repeating too. In a moment the croaking from 
below begins, louder than ever—* Gloria Patri,” 
&c,, “ Aiataci” (help us), and other words I could 
not make out—a clamour enough to deafen one. 
Two or three minutes pass in this way, and then: 
they face round again, and recommence the 
turnings and twistings. At length, at the end of 
six minutes from the outset (which, but for my 
watch, | should have said was at least half an 
hour), the line of the surface in the bottle is seen 
to shift as it is turned—ever so little, but still it 
moves. ‘Comincia,” exclaims some one; the 
Deputy, on its being shown to him, confirms it ; 
the Cavaliere waves a hankerchief ; some one from 
below throws up rose leaves all over us; we hear 
the noise of wings, and a dozen sparrows or larks 
dash up towards the window above; everybody 
moves and murmurs with relief, and the organ 
strikes upa hymn, which lasts through many verses, 
and in which the old women exercise their harsh 
voices to more advantage than before. 

But, whatever others may be, the Cavaliere is 
not disturbed; he has his business to do, and he 
does it nobly. Looking at no one in particular, 
but out into the general distance, he continues 
turning and holding and wiping for some little 
time, always with the same imperturbable com- 
posure. Five minutes more solves the question of 
the liquefaction. It is again shown to the Deputy, 
with great deliberation ; and then he kisses it with 
an Eastern manner, not merely once in our cold 
northern fashion, but first a kiss, then a touch on 
the forehead, and then a second kiss. He then 
takes his red bag and retires. The kissing thea 
begins with us all, in this way :—The Cavaliere and 
his assistant came opposite me; first he wiped the 
glass of the carriage lamp next me, and then put it 
close to my eyes, so that with the candle behind I 
could see through. ‘Ihere lay the bottles in their 
ancient, dingy nest, the grey one on the left, the 
tawny one on the right; it was like looking into 
some forbidden place, and had a spice of that 
delicious pleasure. Then he turned them upside 
down, and I saw the fluid going round in the 
bottle, and the undissolved core breaking the line 
of the top; but the glass remained of its old grey 
colour—no tint of blood or anything like it; and 
the substance was quite opaque. Not even at the 
edges was there any dawn of red, and it moved 
quite sluggishly as if unwilling that its rest should 
thus be broken, Then I gave a glance to the 
phial, tawny with blotches of dark reddish 
brown, and thought for the moment that I saw the 
blotches sliding down: and then it was all moved 
on from me to the next kneeler, and to the next, 
till six or eight of us had so seenit. Then he held 
it to us again one by one to kiss. 

I don’t believe it to be heat which causes the 
liquefaction. heatmosphere was certainly warm— 
ninety degrees said the exact man of our party 
who kept the thermometer; but it would take 
longer than six minutes for that degree of 
heat in the air to raise the temperature of a 
substance confined in a bottle inside a close box— 
to any appreciable extent. Had I found myself a 
casual spectator of the scene, I think my impres- 
sion would have been that it was the shaking—the 
continual reversing—that did it. But then some 
chemist must tell me if blood or any other substance 
will turn from solid to fluid by such a process, and 
then when left to rest become solid again. Blood 
or not, of course I cannot believe in the “ miracle.” 
Even if miracles were possible at this day they 
surely involve some motive or reason, and are not 
to be worked in the same mechanical fashion that 
one turns a coffee mill. 

But to return to my Cavaliere: when he had 
administered the relic to all within the altar-rails 
—perhaps a hundred in all—his work was done. 
It had not occupied him quite an hour, but for the 
time it was severe. Jo turn a tolerably heavy 
metal case over and over for an hour, without 
stopping, in the midst of a crowd of hot perspiring 
people, was enough to tell even upon that cool 
imperturbable frame, and before he left I saw 
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more than traces of perspiration on his spare 
smooth cheek. | found him afterwards in the 
sacristy, looking rather fagged. 
he had his work to do and he did it. Kefore going 
he and his assistant handed over the reliquary and 
candle to a second pair of priests, one of whom 
attached it to a stout guard round his neck and 
then proceeded through the church to offer it to 
the kisses of the crowd. 
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A LESSON FROM VELOCIPEDES. 


Mr. Spurgeon has turned the velocipede to use in 
the pulpit. In a recent sermon he said, “ These 
new inventions which the lads are riding up and 
down our streets will not keep up unless they are 
kept going ; the moment they stop they fall down. 
And in this they are exceedingly like the Christian 
Church, which falls unless it is kept constantly 
moving on.” 
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A ’CUTE CHILD. 


A story is told of a child who was admitted the 
other day to the private study of the Pope, which 
shows that Young Rome is not without sharpness. 
In preparation for the (cumenical Council, his 
Holiness ordered from his architect certain embel- 
lishments, the plan of which was brought for his 
inspection by that gentleman’slittle boy. Charmed 
by the plan, his Holiness opened a drawer full of 
gold, and said to the child, “ lake a handful of 
coins as a reward for the beauty of your father’s 
work.” “ Holy Father,” replied the child, “ take it 
out for me, your hand is bigger than mine.” 
OO 


KISSING THE BABY. 


A WRITER in Appleton’s Journal ( U.S.) says, it 
was once his lot to dwell in the white tents of 
Camp Harrison, in Georgia—in that lower part of 
the State where families are always far between, 
and much more so in war times. For long weeks 
we had not seen a woman orachild. At last, the 
railroad through the camp was repaired, and in the 
first train there was a lady with a wide-awake, 
kicking baby. Some hundreds of rough soldiers 
were round the cars, and Captain Story, of the 
Fifth-seventh Infantry, was the biggest and 
roughest among them, if we judge of the tree by 
its bark. The lady, with the baby in her arms, 
was looking from the window, and he took off his 
hat and said, “ Madam, | will give you five dollars 
if you will let me kiss that baby.” One look at his 
bearded face told her there was nothing bad in it, 
and, saying with a pleased laugh, “1 do not charge 
anything for kissing my baby,” it was handed 
over. ‘lhe little one was not afraid, and the bushy 
whiskers, an eighth of an ell long, were just the 
playhouse it had been looking for. More than one 
kiss did the captain get from the little red lips, 
and there was energy in the hug of the little arms. 
Then other voices said, “ Pass him over, Cap.,” and 
before the train was ready to move, half a hundred 
had kissed the baby. It was on its best behaviour, 
and kicked, and crowed, and tugged at whiskers, 
.as only a happy baby can. It was an event in the 
campaign ; and one giant of a mountaineer as he 
strode past us with tread like a mammoth, but 
with tear-dimmed eyes and quivering lips, said, 
“ By George, it makes me feel and act like a fool; 
but I’ve got one just like it at home.” 


INTELLIGENCE. 


GELLYONEN.—The South Wales Unitarian Society 
held its quarterly meetings at the above place of 
worship on Wednesday and lhursday, 29th and30th 
ult. ‘There was a good number of ministers present. 
Sermons were delivered on Wednesday afternoon 
by the Revs. R. J. Jones, M.A., Aberdare, and E, W. 
Lloyd, Cwmbach ; and in the evening, by the Revs. 
W. Kees, Rhydygwin, and W. ‘thomas, M.A., 
Llwyn. On ‘Thursday morning, the Rev. E. 
Higginson, Swansea, delivered a discourse on 
“Mystery,” as found in the Scriptures. His 
remarks were very plain, and couched in terms 
easy to be understood by those whose acquirements 
in the knglish language were limited. A necessary 
thing here. After him came the Rev. Thomas 
Thomas, Pantydefaid, the appointed preacher, who 
delivered an eloquent discourse from Acts xvii., 23 
to 25. He treated his subject fully and well, and 
we hope, convincingly. ‘Ihe Conference subject 
of discussion, which was proposed three months’ 
previously was, “ What is Revelation.” The Revs. 
Kk. W. Lloyd and D. Edwards (Kaptist) briefly 
spoke and agreed, that it was the revealing super- 
naturally of truths, that were previously unknown, 
and could not otherwise be known. The Rey. W. 
Thomas held that it could be reduced under the 
laws of the mind, that the revelation of the New 
Testament is just of the same nature as that which 
has been revealed in science and literature by 
Newton and shakspeare, &c. ‘The Rev. Professor 
Evans, Carmarthen College, rose and_ stoutly 

opposed this sentiment holding with the previous 
speakers that the revelation of the New lestament 
was purely supernatural. The Rev. R. J. Jones 
said a few words, endeavouring to reconcile the 
sentiments of those that differed.—A cold collation 
was served up in the vestry room adjoining the 
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chapel for the ministers and friends from a distance. 
by three p.m. the old chapel was fullagain (it being 
indeed a very large one in such a mountainous 
district) of attentive hearers :f the word of (od, 
‘he Revs. D, L, Evansand 'itus Lloyd, of Nottage, 
delivered highly instructive and effective sermons. 
Thus the meetings terminated. 

Giascow.—A_ soirée in connection with St. 
Vincent street Unitarian Church was held in the 
Merchants’ Hall, on Monday evening, to welcome 
the Rev. J. Page Hopps,astheir pastor. Mr. William 
Teacher presided, and the hall was completely 
filled. After tea the chairman remarked that Mr. 
Hopps had proved himself an able and zealous 
labourer elsewhere. Mr. William Rankin then, in 
the name of the ladies, presented him with a 
pulpit gown. Mr. Ivie Mackie (Auchencairn) in 
addressing the meeting, observed that he had 
known Mr. Hopps for a number of years, and had 
watched his progress in Lancashire and Cheshire, 
and he could safely say that there was not a more 
able man in connection with the Unitarian body. 
Mr. Hopps, who was warmly greeted, sincerely 
thanked his friends for their kindness. ‘he 
meeting was afterwards addressed by other friends, 
and enlivened by music given by the church 
choir. 

MANCHESTER: LOwER MOSLEY-STREET SCHOOLS. 
The first meeting for the session 18%9-70 of the 
Mutual Improvement Society was held on ~aturday 
evening, when about 180 members and friends were 
present. After tea, the Kev. Joseph Freeston and 
Mr. Jesse Pilcher having addressed the meeting, 
Mr. George Smith (the President) delivered the 
inaugural address. !he remainder of the evening 
was devoted to music, readings, &e. 

—— RocupaLE-ROAD Domestic Misston.—The 
annual Band of Hope tea-party was held last Monday 
evening, when about ninety children sat down to tea, 
after which the Rey. 8. Walker presided. ‘I he meet- 
ing, which was the largest held since the minister 
entered on his duties—there being about 300 chil- 
dren present, besides adults—was addressed by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, the prison philanthropist, E. 
Hodgson, Esq., and Vr. M. Ridgway.  Kecitations 
were given, and the juvenile choir, under Mr. 
Bradley, the schoolmaster, enlivened the evening’s 
proceedings by singing. On the whole, the meeting 
was of a very encouraging kind. 

—— Srranceways.—The annual festival of the 
Band of Hope connected with the Unitarian Free 
Church, was held on the 27th ult. After tea, the 
Rev. D. Berry of Mossley, presided, and made an 
effective speech on the evils of the drink traffic, and 
in favour of abstinence. luring the evening a pre- 
sentation was made by Mr. Johnson, president, on 
behalf of the committee, to Mr. Frederick Ashton, 
the secretary, who is leaving to pursue his studies 
at Oxford for the ministry. ‘The offering consisted 
of a large photograph, framed and glazed, of four- 
teen ladies and gentlemen, officers of the society, 
and on behalf of the juvenile choir (trained by Mr. 
Ashton) a handsome pocket Kible. Mr. Ashton, in 
acknowledging the gifts, spoke of the good in- 
fluences of such societies, and thanked the donors 
for these proofs of their regard. 

Nantwicu.—Last Tuesday a tea party was held 
at the Chapel, mainly intended for the Sunday 
scholars and their parents. With the addition of 
some members of the congregation, and a consider- 
able proportion of strangers, upwards of 200 »+s- 
sembled. After tea, the meeting was addressed by 
the minister, the Rev. J. Macdonald, Mr. Dean, of 
the Nintwich and Crewe Guardiin; Messrs. J. 
Briggs, and P. Rarker. The remainder of the 
evening was filled up with recitations by the 
scholars, and readings and songs by others. The 
interest of the meeting was well sustained, and 
concluded with a hymn and prayer.—This week 
an adult week evening class has been commenced. 
Though the Sunday school has been open only six 
months, there are seventy scholars on the books, 
and the number grows from week to week. New 
members are added to the congregation, and the 
increased energy and organisation now existing 
make the prospect of the cause a cheering one. 

Pupsry.—On Sunday, the 27th ult., the anni- 
versary sermons were preached, in the morning 
and evening, by Mr. George Lucas, of Gates- 
head, and in the afternoon by the Rev. John 


Bevan. The congregations were large and the 
collections good. 
StRatTrorD, Essex.—The Sunday afternoon 


meetings for religious conyersation, conducted by 
the Rev. thomas Crow, have just been resumed 
at the Working Men’s Hall. ‘ihe inaugural tea 
party and conversazione took place on “ ednesday, 
the 29th ult., when a very respectable company, in- 
cluding most of the leading \nitarians and several 
members of the Orthodox Church in the town, spent 
a pleasant evening, chiefly in considering the 
“benefits to be derived from meetings for religious 
conversation,” which had been announced as the 
subject to be discussed. The chairman stated that, 
having in the last winter had most of the great 
doctrinal questions of present interest under 
review, it was intended during the coming winter 
to give these meetings a more directly. practical 
aim. A letter wasread from Samuel ~harpe, Esq., 
expressing earnest sympathy with this movement, 


and announcing the presentation of some volumes: 


o*'suitable books for the library. , 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. Mc.C.— We are not at liberty to give the name, 
R. E.— Received, 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editors.—In your report of the recent 
meeting of the Bolton District Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Hindley, I am stated to have “ expressed 
a hope that Mr. Martineau and Mr, James 
Drummond will be found well fitted to fill the 
important offices left vacant by Mr. Tayler’s death.” 
A more correct report of what was said is given 
in the Bolton Chronicle, viz., “ Mr, Carter expressed 
his gratification that by the appointment of the 
kev. James Martineau to the principalship, and 
that of the Rev. James Drummond to the pro- 
fessorship of theology, able successors had been 
found to the deceased gentleman.” — Yours truly, 

THOMAS CARTER. 

Rochdale, October 5th, 1869. 
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HELP. NEEDED IN A GOOD WORK. 


To the Editors.—Will you permit me, through 
your columns, te ask the personal aid of any lady 
or gentleman who is disposed to assist in a good 
work? Connected with the Carter-lane Mission, 
Friar-street, Doctors’ Commons, isan evening school, 
in which girls of twelve years of age and upwards 
are instructed by voluntary teachers in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, on two evenings in the 
week — viz., 'uesday and Vhursday. Itis feared 
that the work of this useful institution must be 
curtailed unless more labourers will enter the field, 
as the present staff of teachers is insufficient for the 
growing needs of the school.— Yours, &c., 

Ropert J. GREGG. 
22, Ironmonger-lane, London, E.C., 
October dth, 1869. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


To the Editore,—It will save many of your 
readers trouble if you will allow me to inform them, 
through you, that my new address is “ Roselynn 
Villa, Queen’s Park, Glasgow.”—Heartily yours, 

October 4th, 1869. JOHN Pacer Horps. 
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NOTICE. 


We are requested to state that the Rey. J. W 
Kaye is not engaged for the Penrose-street Chapel, 
London, and that he will not be engaged. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Birmingham: CuurcH OF THE MESSIAH. — On 
Sunday, morming and eveving, Sunday-school sermons 
by the Rev. H. W. Crosskey. On Monday, subscribers’ 
meeting, 

Ilkeston, — On Thursday, opening of new chapel. 
Preacher, Rev. R. A. Armstrong. ; 

Liverpool: Hoprs-srREET CHuRcH.—On Thursday, 
quarterly sale of work. : 

Manchester: LowrR Mostry-stREET NATURAL 
History Soctery.—To-morrow eveniug, the eighth 
aunual m eting. 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CuurcH.—On Sunday evening, a discourse by the 
Rev. Brooke Herford on **The Sacrament of Mar 
riage.” ‘ : 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at 11 a.m 

Rochdale: CLovER-sTREET.— On Sunday afternoon — 
and evening, the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., will — 
preach the school sermons, : 


Births. 
COOKE.—On the 6th inst., at 3, Bland-street, Moss Side West, 
Manchester, the wife of John Seymour Cooke, of a son. 
JENKs.—On the 27th ult., at 36, Arthur-street, Old Kent — 
Koad, London, 8.E., the wife of Mr. G. Jenks, of a 
daughter. ae 
MORTON.—On the 19th July, at Nelson, New Zealand, the 
wife of R, Ramsey Morton, Esq., of a sun. % 


Marriages. ; 


HALL—ASHLEY.—On the 6th inst., at the Unitarian Free 
Church, Strangeway , Manchester, by the Rev. William 
Gaskell, M.A., Mr. George Edward Hail, son of the late 
Mr. Christopher Hall, to Mary Ellen, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Char es Ashley, both of Salford. 4 . 

HOWARTH—WARBUKTON. —On the 3rd inst., at Stand 
Unitarian Chapel, by the Rev. W. C. Squier Mr, ¥ right 
Xp teol of Pendlcton, to Miss Ann Warburton, of White- 

eld. 4 . 

MONKS—CLARK.—On the 2nd inst., at pa ol 
arian Free Church, by the Kev. James Harrop, Mr. 
Monks tu Miss Margaret Clark. 

TREVELYAN—PHIL!PS —On the 29th ult., at St. George’ ' 
Hanover Square, London, by the Rev. William Pitt Treve 
yan, rector of Calverton, Bucks, George Otto Trevel 
Esq., M.P., only son of Sir «harles Edward Treve 
K.C.B., to Caroline, eidest daughter of obert Neec 
Philips, Esq., M.P., of ‘he Park, Manchester, __ 


Death 
BAKEWELL. —On the 26th ult., at Hampste 
Frederick Collier Bakewell, Esq., in the 69! 
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ce Ordersto be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHILLIPS, 
74, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and busi- 
ness communications should be addressed. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under . soeccececeseee 60.8 line. 
After the first tom lines ........seceseecccceeece 5d. a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 

Pom ”» ” 50 per cent. 
Half column... ‘ . 6s. 0d. 
A whole column £2.10s.0d. 


A whole page... ee £5, 58. 0d. 


__dn sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 


must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


TARIAN CHURCH, PORTLAND- 
STREET, SOUTHPORT, 
On Sunday, October 24th, TWO SERMONS will be preached 
by the Rev. WILLIAM GASKELL, M.A. The collection of 
the offertory will be made at each service, in aid of the fund 
‘for payment of the debt on the building. Service in the 
morning at eleven o’clock; in the evening at half-past six. 


er ES MOSLEY-STREET DAY AN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. : 

The ANNUAL SERMON in support of these Schools will 
be preached in Cross-street ee on Sunday morning, 
October 24th, by the Rev. CHARLES C. COE, of Leicester. 

In the pre, the same minister will deliver, in the 
Chapel, an ADDRESS to the Scholars and their Parents.— 
Morning Service to commence at half-past ten; Evening, 
half-past six. A collection will be made after each service. 


ees ROLD AST RE BE CHAPEL, 


LONDON. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
24th October: in_ the Morning, by the Rev. T. L. MAR- 
SHALL; in the Evening, by the Rev. J. K. APPLEBEE. 
Service: Morning at eleven; evening at half-past six o’clock. 
The usual collection will be made after each service; and on 
this, as on former occasions, the amount will be taken as an 
offering to the minister, the Rev. R. Spears. 


TRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.— 
On Sunday Morning next, Oct. 24th, the Rev. BROOKE 
) Gy. request) re-deliver the OPENING SER- 
MON—Subject, “* Public Worship”—of the present course on 
the Religion of the Church and the Home. 
In the Evening, the CONCLUDING SERMON of the 
course—*‘ The Farewell at the Gate of Everlasting Life.” 
Service at 10-30 and 6-30. All seats free. The offertory at 
every service. 


PY)NITARIAN MEETING-HOUSE, 


Pickstone-street, Dickens-street, Queen’s * oad. 
Opened by Friends from the Rochdale Road Mission. 


The following gentlemen have kindly consented to conduct 


__ sthe sp eer ape Services on the undermentioned dates: 
as 3 * 


- 


, 


J 


1 
a 


2 IDLAND CHRISTIAN 


_ Chair will be taken at six by H. HO 
m. 


24th,—_Mr. JOHN CHADWICK. 
» 3lst—Dr. H. J. MARCUS. 
Nov. 7th.—Mr. GEORGE SMITH. 
5 dtp ‘The Rey. W. G. CADMAN. 
“ ervice to commence at 6-30. 
_ Communications to Mr. GILBERT JONES, Hon. Sec., 8, 
-Pickup-street, Queen’s Road. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN.— The 


Rey. J. K. APPLEBEE will PREACH on the followin: 
subjects (third series, 1869): a 
6 SCENES FROM GOSPEL HISTORY. 
Oct. 24.—Character of John the Baptist. 
», 3l.—The Temptation in the Wilderness, 
Noy. 7.—Christ’s first Passover. : 
» 14.—The Healing of the Leper. 
»» 23—The Stilling of the Storm. 
» Dec. 5.—The Transfiguration. : 
y, 12.—Christ called a little Child unto Him. 
19.—** He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem.” 
_ yy) 26,—The Raising of Lazarus. 
¢ Service begins at a quarter-past eleven. 


UNION.— 

The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the Church 

of the Messiah, Birmingham, on Tuesday, October 26th. The 

Sermon will be preached by the Rev. H. W. CROSSKEY, 
F.G.S., service commencing at three o’clock p.m. 

A SOIREE will be held in the evening; tea at five. The 

LLAND, Hsq., Mayor of 


ORTON 

. STONE of the New Cha 

oon, October 30th, by RICHARD PEACOCK, Esq., J.P. 

riends will meet in the old Chapel-yard at three o'clock. 
in the Schools at four; tickets 1s. ; 


CHAPEL. — The CORNER- 
will be laid on Saturda: 


EST OF ENGLAND AND SOUTH 


WALES UNITARIAN BOOK AND TRACT 
SOCIETY.—The SEVENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of the Members and Friends of this Society will 
be held at Bath, on Wednesday, October 27th, when a Sermon 
will be preached at Trim-street Chapel by the Rey. P. W. 
CLAYDEN, of London. Divine Service to commence at half- 
past eleven o’clock. Arrangements have been made for 
entertaining visitors and friends from a distance. 

There will be a TEA MEETING in the Evening at the 
Guildhall, after which the Report will be read and the usual 
business of the Society transacted. 

C. WATKINS, Hon. Secretary. 


MA CHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 

A CONFERENCE of Sunday-school Teachers and Friends 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, 
on Saturday, October 30i;h, when the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
B.A., will introduce the following subject for discussion : 

“* What is Religious as Distinguished from Secular 
Instruction ?” 

Tea at half-past four o’clock; charge, Sixpence each person. 

Chair will be taken at mt eon ou. pee 
. U 
JOHN REYNOLDS, Hon. Secs. 

N.B.—In order to save expense the first issue of Leafl>ts 
will be made to the delegates present at this Conference, for 
the use of their respective Schools. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Mr. Thomas Richmond, Stockton, 
Increased from £1 to£2 0 0 
Messrs. Woodward, Clarke, and Co., Notting- 
ham........+.+... Increased from £l.1s.to 2 2 0 
Mr. C. Paget, 0 
0 


” » #£2.23,.to 3 3 
DONATIONS. 
Mr. H.C. Briggs, Dundee........ 
Miss Bowman, Shrewsbury ....+++eseseresee yee, 2 OO 
In the last advertisement it was omitted to be stated that the 
donation from Miss Yates, Liverpool, of £100, was the SECOND 
ea i He AMES. DRUMMOND B.A. 
E.C. HARDING, ” *} Secretaries. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. I 
Boys are peepee’ to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD. — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rey. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rev. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


RITISH GIRLS’ SCHOOL.--WANTED, 

The late Mistress of the Portland British Girls’ School, 

London, desires a similar ENGAGEMENT at Christmas, 

Referees: Rev. James Martineau and Matthew Arnold, Esq. 
Address H. T., 121, Bamber-street, Edge Hill, Liverpool. 


ANTED, a Trained, Certificated MIS- 

TRESS for Clover-street School, Rochdale; salary 

£50.—Address, with particulars, until 26th inst.. Mr. JOHN 
LEACH, Mitchell-street, Rochdale. 


Lady desires an ENGAGEMENT as 


GOVERNESS to Young Children; acquirements, 
English, French, drawing, and the rudiments of music. 
Salary no object, a comfortable home being the chief thing 
desired.—Address M. A., Post Office, Leeds. 


HE TRUTHSEEKER, published on the 

first of every month, is a free and unsectarian review 

of books and events relating to the development of religious 
life and Jiberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Essays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. : 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order. 
eee publishers: Messrs. Trubner and Co., Paternoster 

iW. ° 


HANNING’S WORKS.—CHEAP 
REMAINDER, Parker’s edition, six vols. bound in 
three, cloth boards, 1,700 pages, Six Shillings. 
Vols. land 2, in one vol., cloth boards, chiefly Sermons, 
570 pages, Fourteenpence. 
Vols. 5 and 6, in one vol., cloth boards, Lectures, &c., 560 


es, Fourteenpence. 
oui to be cent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Man- 


chester. Only a few copies on hand. — 


“ AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE.” 

This is the TRUTHSEEKER’S criticism on “The 
Name of Christ,” a Unitarian minister’s Sermon last Trinity 
Sunday.—London: F. B. KITTO, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. 
One Penny. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, Fy 1s. 6d.; SupERIoR EDITION, price 5s. 
aie be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
88, 


6, ARTHUR’S TERRACE, 
‘ : M ANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


ORRECTIONS, SUGGESTIONS, the 

Date when the several Chapels were Built, and ADVER- 
TISEMENTs for the “‘ UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC” 
for 1870, are desired, without delay, by J. PHILLIPS, 74, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE.— 
Just published, price Is., post free, 
THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIANITY IN MOSAISM: 
An Inaugural Address. By 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., Professor of Hebrew. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh; E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for 7 Shilling.—Address 


Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 
4 es following WORK may be procured 
from JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 


for cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 18s. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto cove 228, 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 258. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 


PACKETS of DocTRINAL TRACTS, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 94. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 28. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—Priczs :— 
‘ page Tracts, 2d. each, 4d. per doz., 2s. per 100. 
‘And the 13 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are sent by post. 


C CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 
@ Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 
STEAM POWER, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 
TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMTIS’S, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 
Ivory Table Knives........ eeecienina ee-.+. 128, per doz. 
Dor} Desserk dosisse. fais. aed arate eisve it 108s. do. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 


men, Appraisers, and Undertakers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, .C., ask the favour of acall to look through their 
stock. 


RS. ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Leighton), Faney Stationer, &c., 
39, West Derby Road, near the Necropolis, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian ~ 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs, Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. ck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Keference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


O* THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without rorcrne upon them, as has been 
Too MucH the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES. There is suffi- 
cient diversity of taste in a large Le eager to 
ensure for the Wines a fair trial and a re 
market; and it is fairer to place them well before 
the public, and let them stand the test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
Tun this will be best for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as they are really Foot sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quality most in demand, and MucH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


ARLOWIIZ, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 228. PER DOZEN, 
and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HOUSES. We may remark that 
we were among the VERY FIRST who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 
AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool: 11, Lord-street. Birmingham: 23, High-street. 


1s. 6d. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 

Another colony has finally given up the principle 
of Church and State connection. A telegram from 
Melbourne announces that the Legislative Assembly 
of Victoria has resolved to abolish the State-aid 
grant in five years, diminishing the amount by 
£10,000 each year. 


Remarking on the departure of Father Hyacinthe 
for America, Figaro says that he belongs to an 
unfrocked family. He himself was first a Sulpician, 
then a Dominican, and afterwards a Carmelite ; 
his brother commenced life as a Dominican, and 
laid aside his habit for a professorship at the 
Sorbonne; his sister, who was also a Carmelite, 
left her convent, and now resides on the Boulevard 
de Neuilly. 

According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Pall Mali, there is no truth in the statement, made 
by the French journals, that the Pope has addressed 
aletter to the refractory Carmelite, exhorting him 
to retract his now famous epistle, and submit to 
the general of his order. The Holy Father has 
preserved an absolute silence on the subject. He 
shows, indeed, that he is not pleased at the 
interference of the Bishop of Orleans whose letter 
to Pére Hyacinthe has given almost as much 
offence at the Vatican as the one it condemns. 
The allusions to Father Lacordaire and Father 
Ravignan have infuriated the Jesuits, and they are 
again trying to get the bishop’s observations on the 
Syllabus and the Encyclical put on the Index. 
The Osservatore Romano is forbidden to insert the 
bishop’s letter; and it is remarked that neither the 
Osservatore, nor the Giornale di Roma, nor even the 
Civilta Cattolica, has said a word about Father 
Hyacinthe, so completely does the Pontifical 
Government ignore topics which it knows to be 
in every mouth. 

We learn from the Jewish Chronicle that, at the 
instance of the board of deputies of British Jews, 
Sir Moses Montefiore has consented to undertake a 
journey to the continent, in order to confer 
personally with Prince Charles of Roumania, and 
bespeak his Highness’s favourable consideration on 
behalf of the Roumanian Jews. 


The Westminster Gazette (R. C.) informs us that 
the ex-Queen of Spain has serious thoughts of 
retiring from the gaieties of Parisian life. The 
Gaulois states that her Majesty has bought a little 
property near Gonesse, in the department of the 
Seine-et-Oise, where Sister Patrocinio and a score 
of nuns are going to set up an establishment. The 
original landlord of the property is said to have 
been a retired rag-picker of Paris, who has gone to 
his native town to enjoy his otium cum dignitate. 


Priests are flocking into Rome from all quarters. 
and next month it will be flooded with bishops, 
The Pope is receiving many presents of provisions 
for their consumption. The Catholics of Martinique 
have sent a quantity of coffee, and a large gift of 
wine is on its way from France, 


Bishop Ullathorne, of Birmingham, hag issued a 
pastoral letter to his flock on the subject of the 
(Ecumenical Council, in which he cautions them 
against believing the reports and speculations 
which will be rife during its sitting, and recom- 

’mends them to wait the publication of official docu- 
ments. “Such documents will probably appear at 
intervals, and after the Council is concluded will be 
the time to know what work it has accomplished 
for God’s glory and the service of the Church.” In 
conclusion, he asks for the prayers of the faithful 
and their offerings to assist in defraying the extra- 
ordinary expenses which the Pope incurs by the 
holding of the Council. 

‘We regret to learn that the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
has been obliged to resign his living in London 
on account of impaired health. The Pall Mall 
hopes, and we share the hope, that the oppo- 
sition excited by Dr. Temple’s elevation will not 
make Mr. Gladstone lose sight of the opportunity 
which the vacancy in the deanery of Ely affords 
for the bestowal of a well-deserved reward, 


As the English Independent says, “Church-rates 
are very hard to kill.” For non-payment of these 
nearly 150 ratepayers of All Saints’, Poplar, were 
summoned before the magistrates the other day. 
This parish, it seems, has a local Act, under which 
a sum of £2,000 or more has been annually raised, 


supposing that, as Mr. Gladstone’s Act expressly 
puts an end by name to compulsory Church-rates, 
the Legislature really intended that they should 
exist no longer, refused to pay, and, being sum- 
moned en masse, they called Mr. Bennett, of 
Serjeants’ Inn, to their aid. The magistrates at 
first refused to listen to anything the objectors had 
to say; without even requiring the churchwardens 
to prove the making of the rate, without any proper 
information or a line of evidence, they were about 
to make summary orders for payment. Luckily 
for them there were some present who understood 
their duty better than they did themselves, and 
they were at last, and with much difficulty, made 
to understand that the rate was totally illegal, and 
that every distress made under their authority 
would subject them to an action for trespass. 
They then adjourned the matter, and most likely 
nothing more will be heard of it. But, as the 
Independent says, this case should be a warning to 
Nonconformists throughout the country. There is 
no saying what audacious churchwardens will not 
attempt, or ignorant magistrates not sanction. 
Levies under local Acts should be very carefully 
scrutinised. No rates of any kind for ecclesiastical 
purposes are legal now. 


A granite monument to the memory of Dr. Robert 
Vaughan has been erected over his grave in the 
Torquay Cemetery, bearing this inscription : 

“Tn memory of Robert Vaughan, D.D., formerly 
Professor of History in the University of London; 
President of the Lancashire Independent College ; 
Founder, and for many years Editor, of the 
British Quarterly Review ; and successively the 
minister of Congregational churches in Worcester, 
Kensington, and Torquay. From the midst of 
faithful and life-long service for Christ he was 
called to the rest of the blessed on the 15th of 
June, 1868, aged 73 years. Erected by friends 
who honoured his life and deplore his death.” 


Judging by their conduct, one might sometimes 
be tempted to think that the clergy of the Fstablish- 
ment were really desirous of helping forward the 
cause of Dissent. The Vicar of Elmstone Hard- 
wike, near Cheltenham, for instance, has been 
doing something in this direction. Mr. C. Corbett, 
a well-to-do farmer, belonging to the Wesleyan 
body, having lost a child wished to have it buried 
in the churchyard, where his wife’s relatives were 
interred, and made the necessary arrangements 
with the sexton. This official, however, after 
applying to the Rev. J. Byrom, the vicar, told Mr. 
Corbett that that gentleman refused to bury the 
child, giving his reason that it had not been baptised 
in the Church. Mr Corbett sought an interview 
with the vicar, and, in his absence, with the Rey. 
W. Boyce, the curate. The latter gentleman first 
consented, then retracted, and afterwards consented 
again. The result of this vacillation was that the 
burial was delayed several days. Mr. Corbett 
subsequently wrote to the bishop of the diocese, 
and received a reply in which several legal extracts 
were enclosed, to the effect that burial cannot be 
refused except in the case of persons who have 
been pronounced excommunicate “for some 
grievous and notorious crime.” On receipt of this 
note, Mr. Corbett addressed Mr. Byron requesting 
some acknowledgment of his error and unkindness, 
but no reply has been vouchsafed. 

The “ Coupar-Angus Heresy Case,” has passed 
into » new phase. The question at issue was, it 
will be remembered, whether the Free Church 
authorities had a right to establish themselves into 
an inquisition of conscience, and subject any 
member of the body to compulsory examination 
as to his opiuions on any subject on which from 
general rumour he was suspected of being heretical. 
The Presbytery has now unanimously approved 
the action of the Kirk session of Coupar-Angus, and 
declared the conduct of the two Free Churchmen, 
in refusing to submit to the inquisition, to be 
“contrary to the Word of God, inconsistent with 
the rule of the Church and the relationship which 
subsists between a Kirk session and the members 
of the congregation.” We wonder how long men 
will lie patiently down under tyranny such as this, 


The last vacancy among the bishops has been 
filled up by the appointment of Dr. Harvey Goodwin, 
Dean of Ely, to the see of Carlisle. He is a learned 
and able man, having graduated in 1840 as second 
wrangler and Smith’s prizeman. At on time he 
was claimed as belonging to the Broad party in the 
Establishment, but since his promotion he has 


chiefly for ecclesiastical purposes, The ratepayers | shown a leaning towards a more conservative 


theology, and would be best described, perhaps, ag: 
“a sound Churchman,” 

In reply toa memorial from the clergy of West 
Cornwall, praying for a division of the diocese 
of Exeter, Mr. Gladstone says he will not fail to 
bring the subject before his colleagues. “The new 
bishop (he adds), you may rely upon it, will not 
place any undue obstacle in the way of the division 
of the diocese. But there are other difficulties. 
The funds of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are 
all appropriated, I believe, by Parliament. Local 
contributions might, perhaps, be deemed necessary 
as a proof of local desire. And lastly, the mind 
of the Church, so to speak, does not seem to be 
clearly made up on the question what should be 
the status of new bishops.” 

The annual meeting of the Congregational Union 
of England:and Wales was opened at Wolver- 
hampton on Tuesday, when the inaugural address 
was delivered by the Chairman, the Rey. R. W- 
Dale, of Birmingham. We must reserve our notice 
of the proceedings of the Union till next week. 

On Wednesday a meeting was held in London of 
clergy and laity favourable to the movement for 
opposing Dr. Temple’s appointment to Exeter. 
About 200 were present, the majority of whom 
belonged to the Low Church party. A committee 
was appointed, among the names on which were 
those of the Deans of St. Paul’s, York, Carlisle, 
Ripon, and Gloucester, and Archdeacon Denison ; 
and although Lord Shaftesbury had written to the 
Record to say he thinks it better that the two 
parties should act separately, it was decided to ask 
him to be the chairman and Dr. Pusey the vice- 
chairman. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 

The Weekly Register (R.C.) declares that a peti- 
tion, signed by “a very large body” of clergymen 
of the Church of England, will be presented to 
the Council of the Vatican, praying that in the 
event of the Council deciding against the validity 
of Anglican orders, the petitioners “should be 
received into the Catholic Church, ordained as 
priests, employed as such, and allowed, if married, 
to continue so until the death of their present 
wives—thoge married not to be employed as con- 
fessors.” Many of the English Catholic bishops 
are said to be favourable to the petition; and the 
Weekly Register assumes that a favourable decision 
on the part of the Council would be followed by 
the secession of “an immense body of the very best 
men amongst the Anglican clergy.” 

The same journal publishes a letter respecting 
the Council from “as high an authority as could be 
named, always excepting the Holy Father him- 
self,” which appears to have been written for the 
special enlightenment of “the good people of 
England, Catholics as well as others,” and to allay 
any apprehensions which may be felt as to the 
probable character of the decrees of the Council. 
The writer “thinks he may safely say” that the 
question of the infallibility of the Pope when. speak- 
ing ex cathedrd “will neither be raised nor dis- 
cussed,” but will be left, as at present, one of those 
matters in which Catholics will be free to hold with 
one side or the other. He is further “quite certain” — 
that “ultra doctrines or ultra opinions will not — 
be mooted or pushed, or agitated in any way.” 
We confess we are inclined to think that the 
Civiltaé Cattolica is more in the secrets of the 
Vatican than the Weekly Register’s correspondent, 
and its statements certainly lead us to believe that 
very ultra doctrines wil? be mooted and pushed. 

“In these times of free thought,” the Watchman 
says, “there is little danger of Methodists departing 
from the old landmarks, Once a year évery 
minister is challenged as to his continued adherence 
to those forms of doctrine and discipline, the 
acceptance of which was the condition of his 
admission to the Methodist ministry ; and no man 
can evade that challenge without compromising 
his honour amd tampering with his conscience.” 
‘We quite agree with the Watchman that “ wi 
Wesleyan ministers theological tests are a 
reality ;” but we have some doubts hoy 
are consistent with Christian liberty and inde- 
pendence, ay 

The Pall Mall thinks there can be very little 
doubt that of all the changes which could advance: 
Liberalism in general, none would be half so 
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important or far-reaching as the growth of a 
Liberal party in the Church of Rome itself, If 
such a party became really powerful, it would be 
forced by the nature of the case and by the power 
of logic to give up all the most important and 
characteristic Roman doctrines, and would ulti- 
mately develop itself into.a creed hardly dis- 
tinguishable for practical purposes from mild 
English High Churchmanship. It would not, of 
course, be true, but neither would it be more false 
than many other creeds, and it would in a variety 
of ways be greatly less objectionable than the 
furious theories which are now so eagerly advanced 
by the zealots of whom Dr. Manning is in this 
country the best known representative. 


Pointing out the sort of ground which a liberal 
Catholic might take in opposition to the pretensions 
of the Ultramontane party, headed by the Pope 
and the Jesuits, the same paper says: 

“Tt is matter of common notoriety, and it is not 
even denied by the most audacious of Jesuits, that 
the doctrines about the Pope and the Virgin Mary 
now put forward so strenuously are not at present 
and never yet have been amongst the number of 
the doctrines which Roman Catholics are bound to 
believe. Itis as certain as any such fact can be 
that the history of them can be traced: that they 
originated long after the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, that they were developed in the schools 
and by theological writers by slow degrees, and 
that the claim on the part of the Pope and his 
Council to erect them into articles of faith is in 
substance, under whatever thin disguises it may be 
veiled, nothing less than a claim to supreme legis- 
lative as well as judicial power over the con- 
sciences of men. It isa claim on the part of the 
Pope to make laws under the pretence of declaring 
traditions, and to make laws not merely as to what 
shall be done and thought, but as to what shall be 
and shall have been. If the Pope makes the 
doctrine that Mary was taken up bodily into 
heaven an article of faith, that can only be because 
he has power to make retrospective declarations 
as to matters of fact binding as laws upon the 
consciences of the whole Christian world, than 
which it would be scarcely less absurd to claim the 
power of altering facts after they have happened ; 
for what difference is there after all between declar- 
ing that all mankind are bound, under pain of 
damnation, to believe your account of a matter of 
fact about which you have no special knowledge 
or means of knowledge, and declaring that you 
have the power to enact that at a given place and 
time such a transaction did actually occur ?” 


In addressing the Leeds Church Institute last 
week, the bold Archdeacon of Taunton said: 
“The British people had for the first time in 
their history formally declared by the act of a 
united Legislature that forms of faith were from a 
mational point of view indifferent things. But they 
had done more; they had dispossessed that parti- 
cular form of faith which three hundred years ago 
they established as a national faith. That he called 
the revolution of 1869, There had been other 
revolutions, many of them full of blood; but there 
had never been one greater, more unprincipled, or 
more full of evil issues than the revolution of 1869. 
The principle of a national church, he maintained, 
had been finally destroyed for England. There 
might perhaps be no immediate prospect of dis- 
establishment for England, or even for Wales; but 
very one thought so with respect to the Irish 
Church two years ago, and even Mr. Gladstone 
himself thought so three years ago. There might 
“be many prevailing political and social reasons 
against it, just now, but all such things made no 
real difference at all in respect of the ultimate 
issue. He had always been ready to fight for 
Church and State, but how was it possible to fight 
for a thing which had been taken away? He had 
no belief that the connection between Church and 
State would ever be recovered for the English 
people.” 
The Saturday Review, remarking on the recent 
-creation of so large a batch of baronets, says, it 
would be conceded on all hands that it would be 
desirable and fair to have the English Noncon- 
formists better represented in the peers than they 
are now. But if a minister makes a Nonconformist 
peer he will almost inevitably, by a mere stroke of 
his pen, alter the new peer’s religious creed. The 
new peer will be above going to chapel, and at any 
rate the honourable masters and misses, his 
children, will not demean themselves by doing 
anything so unfashionable. English dissent is so 
much a matter of class and social position that it 
fades away when the class and social position are 
changed. A baronetcy comes, therefore, as a 
Telief and means of escape to all parties under the 
_circumstances, and a Jew, a Unitarian, or a Baptist 
likes that he and the other votaries of an un- 
‘fashionable creed should have so much honour 


‘done them, while they see little danger in accept- 


ing it. In days when great wealth is found outside 
the landed families, and when Nonconformity is a 
real power in the State, an honour appropriate to 
rich new men and to Nonconformists is most useful, 
and a minister, far from undermining, really 
strengthens the aristocracy by honouring and con- 
tenting these important classes, 


Tho English Churchman thus exposes a clerical 
delinquent—far too mildly, no doubt, many of his 
brethren will think : 

“The same day that his bishop (Lincoln) was in 
the very neighbourhood, the Rev. Henry Wright, 
rector of St. Nicholas, Nottingham, “engaged in 
prayer” at the laying of the first stone of a Presby- 
terian chapel in Goldsmith-street !” 


Commenting on the Coupar-Angus case, the Pall 
Mall says: 


“Tt is clear that the Presbyterians in Scotland— 
for both the Established and Dissenting Churches 
are in this matter in the same boat—must before 
very long make up their minds either to define 
what they do believe, or to allow each member 
liberty to believe for himself. Nobody can dispute 
their right, if they choose to exercise it, to declare 
in distinct language the indispensable conditions of 
Christian membership. Only when they begin to 
do so it is quite certain they will have to abandon 
the Confession of Faith ; for there is probably not 
one man in a hnndred in all the churches who, if 
the propositions of that treatise were put to him 
one by one, could say that he accepts them all. 
When, therefore, the question arises how a new 
confession is to be arranged or compiled it is easy 
to see how desperate will be the conflicts that will 
arise. But if these are to be avoided there is only 
one course open. The Church must make no 
inquiry into the doctrines of its members. It can- 
not insist upon a belief without defining what it. is. 
The honest way would be to declare explicitly that 
it asks no distinct profession of any one, and it 
opens its arms to all who feel disposed to accept 
the embrace. This obviously need not prevent the 
rejection, if that is thought desirable, of an open 
evil-liver. Facts of conduct are easily discrimi- 
nated, though shades of beliefare not. Abandoning 
the right of inquisition into the mind, the Church 
would lose nothing of its real influence on the con- 
science nor of its hold on the affections. But so 
bold and Christian a course is not to be looked for 
yet from any Church. What will happen in Scot- 
land will probably be what happens in England. 
The Church will retain a nominal creed, in which 
it will assume that all its members concur, being 
perfectly aware all the time that it dare not put the 
question ; since, if it did, the answer of the majority 
would disclose that there was no unanimity of 
belief at all.” 


At the meeting of the Church Association, held 
at Bristol last week, the Evangelical clergy seem, 
some of them, to have indulged in rather strong 
language respecting their High Church brethren. 
The Rev. C. H. Davis, for instance, inveighing 
against their doctrine of the Eucharist, said they 
swallowed their God. Cannibalism was bad, but 
they were guilty of theophagism, if he might coin 
a word. The Rev. S. A. Walker, too, after a violent 
attack on Dr. Howson’s sermon at Liverpool, which 
was by no means narrow enough for him, said he, 
for one, would not go to Conferences with such 
men. They stood in a day when their Church 
was going into the abyss of Popery, and he could 
not call these men brethren, but enemies of the 
cross of Christ; and if he was asked to come to a 
meeting with them he must expect that in faith- 
fulness to Him who called him the question should 
be set at rest whether the Church of England was 
to be a reformed church or whether it was to be 
an apostate church. How could they say, “We 
are all brethren,” when he recollected the abomi- 
nations of St. Raphael and All Saints’, Clifton ? 
Instead of brethren they were more the children 
of hell—Mr. Andrews rejoiced the meeting by 
stating that, as vice-chairman of the association, 
he had had the pleasure of signing the first cheque 
of £500 towards the Archbishop of York’s en- 
deavour to put down serious error (in the case, we 
presume, of Mr. Voysey). And the Rev. W. A. 
Cornwall elicited loud cheers by urging that a 
memorial should be prepared and forwarded to the 
Queen, praying that Dr. Temple should not be 
appointed to the see of Exeter. 


The Pall Mall says: 


“Those who have been in the habit of listening 
with awe and adoration to the solemn utterances 
of domestic furniture will read with some surprise 
a letter in the Standard from Mr. W. G. Faulkner, 
philosophical instrument maker, in which he states 
that for many years he has had a large sale for 
spirit-rapping magnets and batteries expressly 
made for concealment under the floor, in cupboards, 
under tables, and even for the interior of the centre 


support of large round tables and boxes. He has 
supplied also quantities of prepared wire to be 
placed under the carpets and oilcloth, or under the 
wainscot and gilt beading around ceilings and 
rooms, All these, he says, were obviously used for 
spirit-rapping; and the connection to each rapper 
and battery was to be made by means of a small 
button, like those used for telegraphic bell-ringing 
purposes, or by means of a brass-headed or other 
nail under the carpet at particular patterns knowm 
to the spiritualist, These rappers, he adds, when 
carefully placed, are calculated to mislead the 
most wary. Then there are spirit-rapping magnets 
and batteries constructed expressly for the pocket; 
and these, he tells us, will of course rap at any part 
of theroom. He has also made drums and bells 
which will beat and ring at command; but these two 
latter are not so frequently used as the magnots 
are, because they are too easily detected.” 


“Minus,” with whom we strongly sympathise, 
writes to the English Independent : 


“T am one of the unfortunate class of individuals 
who are asked to preach anniversary sermons, give 
lectures, attend tea-meetings, and the like. Now, 
what proportion of those who write to moe 
do you think has the thoughtfulness to en- 
close # stamped envelope? Why, about one- 
tenth. I reckon that it costs me the price of a 
holiday per annum in postage about other people’s 
business. I paid my stationer’s bill for the quarter 
last week, and it was over four pounds. . Much of 
this was for paper and envelopes on other people’s 
business.” P 


In his visitation charge at Cambridge, on Tues- 
day, the Bishop of Ely (Dr. E. H. Browne) told his 
clergy : 


“There was a breadth about the primitive 
church which they would do well to imitate and 
desire. In listening to the records of the early 
church he heard no names like High, or Low, or 
Broad Church, or even Catholic or Evangelical, as 
badges of party distinction. With the exception 
of heretics, they found all were admitted to the 
same shrines and the same altars as brother Catho- 
lic Christians; and most surely, if the modern 
church was to work for God, to keep united and at 
peace, it must allow a certain latitude. That 
which was destined to embrace the world, and to 
save it, must fail of its errand if it was confined to 
the narrow limits of a little sect. Let them give 
God the services of free hearts; for it was more 
for His glory, and more accordant with His pur- 
poses, that good men should honestly think out 
their own thoughts than that each should be set a 
fixed copy, from one letter or one tittle of which 
he must never swerve. Saint Clement of Alexan- 
dria mingled philosophy with his faith in a pro— 
portion which we should now think, and with 
some justice, to be open to question, if not to 
censure. Origen did not escape censure, but his 
inquiries were free to the borders of licentiousness ; 
but it was deserving of attention that the deep 
faith of those days did not fear searching inquiry.” 


On the union which Dr. Temple’s appointment 
has brought about between Lord Shaftesbury and 
Dr. Pusey, the Pall Mali observes : 


“So strange a combination leaves one in doubt 
whether to sigh or to smile or to yield to 
simple astonishment. It is, at least, pleasant to 
see that those eminent men can be reconciled for a 
time by a common antipathy, and that these twe 
Christians, at any rate, love one another well 
enough to combine in bearing testimony against an 
erring brother. It must be gratifying to them to 
have at least an excuse for displaying openly those 
feelings of deep affection which were, doubtless, 
ony concealed for a time by trifling superficial 

ifferences. The appointment will not have been 
quite thrown away if it only brings into open day- 
light the profound harmony of which we had some- 
times lost sight in the heat of passing controversies. 
Lord Shaftesbury, we know, considered ‘Ecce 
Homo’ to have been vomited from the jaws of 
hell; and he must obviously hold that Puseyism 
ig at worst an emanation from some less 
objectionable place—we cannot, in deference 
to his prejudices, suggest purgatory. We would 
gladly dwell upon this touching spectacle of con- 
cord, and forget, if possible, the cause by which it 
has been brought to light. We would try to think 
of Dr. Temple’s appointment as of the touch of a 
happier Ithuriel’s spear, which has transformed 
each leader in the eyes of his’ opponent from the 
likeness of a serpent to that (comparatively speak- 
ing) of an angel of light. And yet it is rather hard 
upon Dr. Temple. What, we cannot help asking, 
are his claims to the character of a heresiarch ? 
How is it that his elevation has caused so profound 
a scandal as to throw those two amiable enthusiasts 
into each other’s arms like a couple of long-lost 
brothers? The answer, of course, is obvious, that 
Dr. Temple was an Essayist-and-Reviewer—if that 
compound substantive is permissible. We know 
also that it isa general principle in theological con- 
troversy to attribute to a writer not only any infer- 
ences which you may draw from his opinions, but 
also any opinions which are held by anybody in 
any way connected with him.” 
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CANADA LETTER. 


TORONTO, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO, 
7rH OcroBEr, 1869. 


In the Unitarian Herald of 17th ult., I find my 
letter to you dated 25th August. I thank you 
for the interest you take in the cause of liberal 
Christianity in Canada, and especially for your 
friendly action in reference to the Church at 
Toronto. Although it was not intended for publi- 
cation, I do not object to its being subjected to 
that ordeal if any good can be done thereby. 

You can have no idea on your side of the 
Atlantic how much liberal Christians have de- 
creased in Canada from want of religious ordi- 
nances. For example, the rural districts of the 
county of York, in which the city of Toronto is 
situated, had, according to the census returns for 
1851, 198 Unitarians. The census of 1861 gives the 
number at ten—amounting nearly to extinction. 
The county of Shefford, in the province of Quebec 
(formerly Lower Canada), in the census of 1851, 
gave 239 Unitarians ; in the returns of 1861, none! 
The results presented by whole provinces are not 
less discouraging. In Ontario, during the decade 
1851-61, the decrease has been forty per cent. In 
the province of Quebec, the decrease, in the same 
decade, is seventy-nine per cent. What may be 
the result of the census of 1871 I dare hardly 
surmise, but I expect to hear of a still greater 
diminution. The only places where the numbers 
of Unitarians have not decreased, are the cities of 
Montreal and Toronto, where churches have been 
built, and religious ministrations sustained. Here, 
then, the painful fact becomes patent, that when 
Unitarians emigrate from Great Britian, or the 
United States, into Canada, and settle anywhere 
outside the cities of Montreal or Toronto, they 
become lost to our household of faith. Within my 
personal knowledge, during a residence of over 
fifty years in this country, I have had occasion to 
notice many cases of such religious “deaths from 
destitution.” Some of the aged never identify 
themselves with the surrounding denominations, 
attend their worship but seldom, as they find but 
little spiritual nurture, and go dewn to the grave 
without religious ordinances; but with the young 
the case is different; they become absorbed into 
the surrounding churches, and hence the decrease 
which I have noted. 

Some years ago, the Toronto Church, being 
desirous to turn all its financial resources toward 
the extinction of a church debt, sustained lay 
services. On one occasion, when I was officiating, 
I observed one person, a stranger, who seemed to 
listen to the sermon (read) with intense interest. 
After the service, he came up to me, shook hands, 
and said, “Oh, sir, with what pleasure did I listen 
to your sermon; itis the first Unitarian discourse 
I have heard from the pulpit in sixteen years.” 
He was an English Unitarian, and resided in a 
district remote from Toronto. How many 


hundreds of such cases have the Canadas furnished | 


within the last half century ? 

When I see commercial travellers representing 
English firms, composed in whole, or in part, of 
Unitarians, traversing our country, and “ pushing 
sales” of their goods, I cannot put from me the 
thought, that were those rich brethren in England 
as anxious to send us the “ pearl of great price” as 
they are to sell us their hardware, woollen, cotton, 
and fancy goods, how different would be the 
position of Unitarianism in Canada, To-day its 
numbers may be said to have dwindled down to a 
merely nominal figure (except in Montreal and 
Toronto), and probably not more than two or 
three places could now be found where congre- 
gations of from twenty-five to fifty could be 
gathered together. There is “no vision” (no help 
of missionaries from our brethren in the mother- 
jand), and our “ people perish.” 

{Our parcel for our friends at Toronto will be 
made up at the end of this month. We shall be 
glad therefore by the time of our next issue for any 
further contributicns. ] 


Se 


THE SEE OF EXETER. 


Tux opposition to Dr. Temple’s appointment as | 


successor of Bishop Phillpotts is just of a kind 
that would have delighted him, and into which he 
would haye thrown himself with all his strength. 
The battle threatens to rage loud, if not long, and 
the-stormy winds are sure to blow. High and Low, 


Shaftesbury and Pusey, Record and Church Times, 


laying aside their hostility for the nonce, have 
combined their forces, and are beseeching -the 


Exeter Dean and Chapter to disobey the Queen’s 
mandate, and refuse to elect the heretical bishop 
whom she has decided to set over them. At a 
meeting in Leeds, Archdeacon Denison, who 
doesn’t always mind what he says, stated that the 
said dignitaries were prepared to resist the appoint— 
ment “a3 one man;’ but Archdeacon Freeman, 
who is one of their number, writes to say that this 
is a mistake; and it appears that Canon Cook, 
by far the ablest member of the chapter, is warmly 
supporting Dr. Temple, and that some of the 
prebendaries cordially approve his nomination, 
while only three or four members of the chapter, 
it is believed, are ready to go the length of refusing 
to elect him. The opposition among the clergy of 
the diocese, too, is evidently subsiding, many of 
them, who probably had not done so before, having 
read his ‘notorious Hssay,” and not been able to 
detect any dreadful heresy in it. Canon Girdle- 
stone has not only declined to sign the memorial 
against the appointment, but says, for the clergy 
to recommend to those in a responsible position a 
breach of that law which they are all, by their 
sacred calling, especially bound both by precept 
and example to maintain, is in his opinion a course 
fraught with peril to the Church, and even to the 
truth. And Dr. Benson, head master of Welling- 
ton College, and examining chaplain to Bishop 
Wordsworth, which is a sufficient guarantee of his 
orthodoxy, boldly tells those who are raising this 
hue and ery against Dr. Temple that “they know 
not the courage, the manliness, the life, which 
they would divert from the service of the Church ; 
they know not the power of inspiration, not short 
of genius, which he has for others ;” and “ least of 
all do they know his sympathetic charity, and the 
might of his Christian faith.” 

No one ventures to insinuate a doubt that he is 
a man of high, pure character, thoroughly 
conscientious and honest, and one who will most 
faithfully and conscientiously discharge all the 
duties of a bishop, according to his understanding 
of them. And as for the Essay which is made the 
ground of objection, it is hard to see how any who 
are in fayour of the connection between Church 
and State can rest on that, remembering that the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council not only 
sent away from their chamber the much more 
heretical Dr. Rowland Williams and the Rev. H. B. 
Wilson vindicated, but adjudged their episcopal 
prosecutor to pay the costs. In fact, the question 
which Dr, Pusey and Lord Shaftesbury are raising 
is whether the Broad party in the Church is to be 
smothered, and High and Low left alone to barkand 
fight. Aswe said lastweek, considering what occurred 
when Dr, Hampden was nominated to the see of 
Hereford, we have no idea that the Exeter Dean 
and Chapter will defy the Crown in this case ; but 
if they should, according to a clause of the well- 
known Act of Henry VIII., which still holds good, 
royal letters patent may be substituted for the usual 
congé d’elire, and the vacant see filled up in the 
same way that appointments are made to the Indian 
bishoprics. 

Some imagine that, if only noise and clamour 
enough be made, Dr, Temple may be driven into 
saying in real earnest nolo episcopari. But if we 
know anything of him, he is not the man to play 
so cowardly a part, and give such a triumph to 
High Church intolerance and Low Church bigotry, 
but one who will stand by his colours, and accept 
the post to which he has been called, and by the 
| way in which he fills it soon leave no doubt of his 
fitness for it. 


BIRMINGHAM: HuvRstT-sTREBT Mission. — The 
annual congregational tea meeting took place on 
Monday evening last, the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of the chapel. Nearly 250 sat down to tea 
in the large room, after which the meeting ad- 
journed into the chapel, which contained a magni- 
ficent show of flowers. The Mayor of Birmingham, 
Henry Holland, Esq., presided, and the Revs. H. 
W. Crosskey, B. Wright, Messrs. W. Earl, J. R. 
Mott, F. Grew, R. Taylor, J. F. Luckett, &c., 
addressed the meeting. Several anthems and 
choruses were well sung during the evening by the 
Hurst-street choir. The opening of the chapel a 
, quarter of a century ago was thus celebrated by a 
| very pleasant and successful meeting, 
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DR. TEMPLE AND THE BIGOTS. 


Bigors we must call such men as Dr. 
Pusry, Archdeacon Denison, and Lord 
SHAFTESBURY, because, first, they speak 
and act as if they knew themselves to be 
infallible, and all who differed from them 
therefore convicted of deadly error; and 
because, secondly, they speak and act as 
if dogmas—their dogmas—were the most 
essential things in this world, as if the 
Church existed but to teach them—and as 
if to teach them were the only means of 
saving men from perdition. And yet we 
cannot help pitying them, and almost, in 
one sense, sympathising with them in the 
anguish and indignation of soul they. are 
feeling at the announcement of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. TzempLe—one of the heretical 
writers in the most heretical Essays and 
Reviews—to the See of Exeter. For 
though we dislike the spirit of the men, 
yet we cannot help teeling that the 
State—that is, the nation at large acting 
through its Government—has, by its theo- 
logical belief-moulders, the Thirty-nine 
Articles and the Prayer Book, contributed 
most largely to make them what they are. 
The State, z.e., the nation, has now for 
three hundred years been jealously guard- 
ing a machinery the very action of which 
has been to compress the mind and preyent 
it from expanding, as truly as the Chinese 
shoe is a machine for compressing the foot 
and preventing its natural growth. Minds 
like those of Pusry, Dentson,and SHAFTES- 
BuRY are the natural results and the unfor- 
tunate victims of the compression: and 
when a mind like TempPrn’s appears among 
them, and who has somehow continued to 
burst or dodge the machine while sub- 
jected to it, he appears to them a kind of 
monster. He is a fox who has not con- 
sented to the sacred mutilation of cutting 
off his tail; he is pitied and shrunk from 
by them as the visitor to the Alpine 
village was pitied and shrunk from by the 
villagers whose necks were deformed by 
the goitre, while he was without what 
seemed to them the hallowed excrescence. 
These men are in their theological nar- 
rowness a standing reproach to the nation 
which has been the means of moulding 
them to be as they are. 
How stands the case? The State has 
now for more than three centuries under- 
taken to. teach the nation a certain 
kind of knowledge, or supposed know- 
ledge, called theology or religion. A text 
book or summary of the knowledge it 
proposed to teach was drawn up in the 
sixteenth century—the Articles and Book 
of Common Prayer. Since that time all 
who wished to be ministers of the State- 
Church have had to subscribe to this sum= 
mary or text book. Their teaching must 
conform itself to it, or the State, through 
its tribunals, will suspend the offender or 


deprive him altogether. Thus what we 


call the State-Church is, in fact, in one 
sense, a great State school or body of 
schools, where the clergy are the school- 
masters or lecturers. 3 

Men confuse themselves by talking 
about an abstraction called the Church, 
which has in the general mind no very 
definite meaning. If, for the national 
establishment, we think of a school— 
theological school—we shall be much 


nearer the fact, and shall understand 


what we are speaking about. We do 


ver 
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not mean that the work of teaching 
comprehends the whole work of the 
clergy; they are the organs also of 
the people’s worship: but the State 
seems to have laid enormous stress on 
their teaching: for it is in regard to their 
teaching that it has laid down the greatest 
number of principles. And here lies the 
national folly and sin,—that whilst its 
own views have been gradually changing— 
whilst new lights have come upon it on 
every side, from science, from philosophy, 
from criticism, from development of the 
national heart and conscience, so that the 
thirty-nine articles and the creeds have 
no longer represented the national faith, 
so that multitudes receive their proposi- 
tions only with great modifications— 
multitudes doubt the truth of most of 
them—and multitudes again of the most 
thoughtful and educated disbelieve and 
deny them altogether, and believe the 
very opposite to their assertions,—whilst 
all this has been going on the nation has 
still practically kept the old formularies 
drawn up in the sixteenth century, as if 
these were still the faithful representatives 
of the national faith. It has required its 
teachers to subscribe to these formularies, 
and to goon teaching them as if it be- 
lieved them. What is this but one huge 
and terrible lie? And now the lie is 
bearing fruits in the ecclesiastical com- 
plications of the times. There are men 
like Pusry and Derntson who have taken 
the State at its word. They have sup- 
posed that the articles and creeds of the 
State-Church did to a great extent repre- 
sent the general national faith. They 
have probably grown up in homes and 
amid characters already moulded, com- 
pressed, and narrowed by them. They have 
studied in colleges where their shadow at 
least was always present. When they 
began to consecrate themselves to the 
work of religious teaching they felt the 
necessity of keeping close to the articles 
and creeds, or of abandoning the work 
for ever. They rejected all natural 
doubt—threw it out of their minds like a 
loaded bombshell. They shut out all 
light that would have revealed the doc- 
trines they believed as error. And thus 
‘they became what we see them to-day. 
-When we see men like those of whom we 
have just spoken, men of great powers and 
-many noble qualities,and who might have 
been strong helpers of the age in attaining 
‘its noblest aims, and then see what they 
are—hinderers of education, hinderers of 
_ free thought, hinderers of every best and 
-most generous movement, we cannot but 
feel sad and indignant that the nation 
should thus keep up a gigantic trap, as it 
were, for catching and spoiling some of its 
best minds, especially those whom it sets 
up as teachers of the people. 

Can we wonder that Dxntson should 
proclaim, “ that if the appointment of Dr. 
Trmpxx to the see of Exeter, or any other 
see of the Church of England, shall be 
carried out, it will become the duty of 
every churchman to labour actively and 
steadily to dissolveall connection between 
the Church and the State.” The 
truth is, it must seem to the men 
moulded and formed as we have 
described, that the State has broken 
faith with them. They may naturally 


say, “We have accepted the articles: 


_ bona fide, for what we know they are, the 
summary of the science of theology, as 
it was known and believed in the six- 
_ teenth century. We have let them mould 
our minds, and give the impression to all 


our thoughts, and then you—the State— 
first by your tribunals, and next by the 
patronage of men who deny all that we 
believe, seem to say, “The more fools 
you for your pains. We never supposed 
you would take us—the nation—literally 
at our word. You may believe as much 
as you please, but you are not required to 
believe or teach move than the letter of 
the articles, as construed by the lawyer, 
obliges you; and whatever by any subtlety 
or twisting you can bring within the legal 
scope of any of the articles you may be- 
lieve and teach. You may believe in 
baptismal regeneration and inspiration of 
the Scriptures and eternal torment if you 
please, but you are not obliged to believe 
any of them.” ‘ We cannot accept your 
new liberal gloss,” they may say. ‘ We 
have grown up on the sixteenth century 
theology, which you imposed upon us, and 
we cannot change. We cannot and will 
not accept as fellow-workers, still less as 
our spiritual heads, those who deny all that 
we affirm, and would pull down all that 
we build up.” 

What is the reply to this indignant 
declaration? Grant their demand. Cease 
to support this huge lie of a national 
faith embodied in the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Cut the Church free from the State, and 
let it follow and correspond to the real 
religious mind of the nation in its various 
divisions. One other thing might indeed 
be possible—the simple removal of all 
dogmatic bonds, leaving a national Church 
perfectly free and comprehensive. But 
that is an idea impracticable as yet in a 
world as dogmatic as ours. 


BUNHILL FIELDS. 


THis burying-ground, the casket that holds the 
jewels of English Nonconformity, was publicly 
opened last week after its rescue from the tender 
mercies of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. At 
this moment a notice of its literature may be 
interesting. 

The Harleian MS., No. 6212, contains a neatly 
written collection of the epitaphs in Bunhill Fields ; 
it seems to contain none later than 1738. There is 
one on Captain John Smith, “Treasurer of St. 
Thomas’ Hospital many years, whose study was 
to imitate his Redeemer here by doing good, and 
departed on the 7th day of March, 1698, at Clap- 
ham, with a joyfull hope to meet him in glory 
hereafter.” 

Another (A.D. 1725) is described as being “On a 
handsome square pedestal with an obelisk about 
eighteen feet high (and iron railes);” and runs, 
“Here lyes Joseph Collet, Esq., late of Hartford 
Castle, some time President and Governor of Fort 
St. George in the Hast Indies, who lived and dyed 
in the firm belief of a resurrection to an happy 
immortality, the gift of the One only Supreme God 
the Father by the ministration of His Son Jesus 
Christ.” This monument is stillin good preserva- 
tion; but does any abler record survive of the 
heretical statesman ? . 

An epitaph (1720) on a Mrs. Bowles, gives—after 
a quotation from Watts—“the language of her 
precious soul at the near approach of death in the 
words of the same author : 

“Thy love (a sea without a shore) 
Spreads life and joy abroad ; 
O! ’tis a heaven worth dying for, 
To see a smiling God.” 

An epitaph (1733) is given from a stone erected 
to a Dissenting minister, the Rev. D. Wilcox, by 
his congregation, which tells us that he was 
“called suddenly out of this life,” and adds— 
“Sudden death, sudden glory. A common saying 
of the deceased.” J 

An epitaph still extant there on Elizabeth 
Elworthy, who died 1810, aged ten years and five 
weeks, mentions, “Her dying words ‘with Jesus 
on the road.’” f f 

Surviving friends are sad copyists; grief and 
funeral expenses annihilate originality. The 
popular “He who is born to-day, and dies to- 
morrow, loses some days of rest, but months of 
sorrow,” is at least 200 years old. — (See Ayscough’s 
MSS. 719.) Our old friend, “ Afflictions sore, Jong 
time he bore,” which flourishes with such perennial 
vigour in the churchyards of to-day, appears in 
Bunhill Fields as long ago as 1785; and “ Farewell, 
vain world,” almost as common a one, was there 
in 1737. 

When I visited Bunhill Fields in October, 1868, I 


found close to the entrance the tomb of Dr. Price ; 
a little north of this, and plainly legible from the 
road, is the lengthy epitaph of the Radical Hardy. 
On the south side of the walk is the tomb of 
Bunyan, and very near it that of a certain Susannah, 
thereon recorded as “the mother of nineteen 
children, of whom the most eminent were the 
Rey. John and Charles Wesley, the former of 
whom was under God the founder of the societies 
of the people called Methodists.” On the other 
side of the ground is an altar tomb, one side of 
which relates of a Theophilus Lindsey, that “having 
resigned his preferment in the Church for the sake 
of truth and a good conscience, he became the 
founder of the chapel in Essex-street”—aye, and 
of a goodly fellowship of truthseekers whom no 
single temple can contain. At one end of his tomb 
is—if I remember rightly—his wife’s epitaph; at 
the other end that of Mrs. Elizabeth Rayner, who 
though “nearly allied in. blood to the illustrious 
house of Percy, esteemed it a still greater honour 
to be the friend and fellow-worshipper of Mr, and 
Mrs. Lindsey, and by her own desire was deposited 
in the same grave.” Herageis given as eighty-four, 
but the date of death does not appear. On the 
fourth side of the tomb is an inscription which I 
found undecipherable, but above it I could, with 
difficulty, read “Ossibus ossa meis, et nomen 
nomine tangam.” 

I was struck by the number of persons who are 
recorded on the gravestones by initials only. One 
stone commemorated eight members of a family in 
as many brief lines, beginning simply “T. S. 1795,” 
and, after six similar entries, closing with another 
“''. S, 1857.” One urnlike tomb, near Governor 
Collet’s, bears no trace of any mark or inscription. 
Some, on the other hand, are sonorous and irre- 
pressible ; as “Silent beneath this grassy turf sleep 
the mortal remains of Robert Young, D.D.; and an 
urgent poet, determined to press his point : 

“The fight is o’er, the conflict’s done, 
The sword is sheathed, the victory’s won ; 
Jesus, my captain, brought me through, 
In every danger he proved true. 
Shouldest thou, O reader, doubt the dead, 
Consult St. Paul what he hath said.” 
(Rom. viii., 38, 39.) 
There is a ringing vigour in this one (1792) : 
“Faith doth triumph o’er the grave, 
And tramples on the tombs ; 
My Jesus, my Redeemer, lives, 
My God, my Saviour, comes.” 
On an old man who died in 1800 is this : 
“‘Ripened for heavenly grace divine, 
Like autumn fruit he fell. 
Reader, think not to live so long, 
But strive to live as well.” 

Another in 1819 says : 

“ Friends part— 
*Tis the survivor dies.” 
CYRIL, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Mew York Methodist, in an article entitled 
“ Are they Camp-meetings or Pic-nics ?” says : 

“Our great camp-meetings seem more and more 
every year to assume the character of great 
pic-nics; so that it is hard to tell whether the 
leading feature of the meeting is social or religious. 
In some instances one inducement offered to pro- 
posed purchasers of camp-meeting ‘lots’ is the fact 
that the location of the camp grounds is an 
eligible one for a temporary residence during a 
few weeks of the summer. Pure, bracing air, good 
fishing, delightful drives, beautiful scenery, fine 
bathing, are some of the attractions set down in 
the bill of fare. Instead of tents, are houses, 
neatly finished, and comfortably, not to say 
elegantly, furnished and built to remain on the 
ground year after year. Here the families of the 
owners reside for weeks at a time, enjoying them- 
selves in a quiet, rural way, and finding, we dare 
say, a better return for their money than they 
could get at a crowded watering-place, with its 
fashion and its folly. Happy will they be if they 
can always keep fashion and folly away from their 
temporary summer homes. Another manifest] 
pic-nic feature of modern camp-meetings is what 1s 
called the ‘refreshment stand.’ Nobody will pre- 
tend to say that the articles usually sold here are 
essential to a religious meeting. What has piety 
to do with pea-nuts ? or soda-water ? or with ice- 
cream? or with tobacco? or with the score of 
other wares exhibited for sale at such times ? 
These may be more or less appropriate to pic-nics, 
according to the tastes of the visitors, but 
surely no one will pretend that they of right 
belong to a religious meeting. Remember, too, 
that these articles are freely sold during public 
service, so that the preaching of the gospel, the 
songs of praise, even the prayers of God’s people, 
are mingled with the popping of corks, the cracking 
of shells, the giddy gossip of ice-cream eaters, and 
the jingling of pence. These facts, with others, 
plainly indicate that the pic-nic part of the ‘camp- 
meeting’ is fast over-riding the spiritual and 
religious features.” 

A correspondent of the Vew York Tribune gives 


some account of Mr, Laurence Oliphant’s society at 
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Brocton, on the banks of Lake Erie, of which we 
printed a short notice some time ago. He says 
that Mr. Oliphant objects to have his association 
called “a community.” “We have no com- 
munism,” he said, “among us. Weare simply a 
band of persons who, thinking alike on most 
subjects, having a strong democratic tendency, 
holding enthusiastically the same religious views, 
and being equally desirous of doing God’s will, and 
making our daily lives one continuous act of 
obedience to his command—in fact, making every 
day a Sunday—have associated ourselves together 
and live together, hoping that, while by the con- 
centration of our energies and by mutual religious 
sustainment we may benefit ourselves both here 
and hereafter, we may at the same time set a lively 
example to others, and, if we cannot draw them 
to ourselves, lead them to do as we do in other 
places.” The association does not choose to divulge 
the terms upon which its property is held, and 
thinks that if the public has any right to ask 
questions it has an equal right to withhold any 
answers. All, therefore, that is to be seen at 
Brocton is a society of fifty or sixty persons engaged 
in various farming pursuits, and apparently living 
very harmoniously together. They are of all 
nations, including two Japanese. They hold, the 
Tribunes correspondent informs us, “a sort of 
poetical development of Swedenborgianism.” Their 
conception of Sunday does not involve going to 
church, as they have no place of public worship, 
and prefer “internal religion” to external. They 
have, however, a prophet in the Rev. Mr. Harris, an 
Englishman by birth, who had previously been a uni- 
versalist, a rationalist, and a spiritualist (in which 
capacity some of our readers may remember him 
lecturing in this country), and had also “a longing 
to be the head and front of some movement.” With 
this purpose he joined a community at a place 
called Amenia in 1864, which appears to have sub- 
sequently collapsed, and with some of its members 
has started the present society. The management 
is eminently practical. “Each one has his or her 
special duties, and cheerfully performs them.” The 
estate is divided into seventeen farms, containing 
altogether 1,600 acres, described as flat and un- 
interesting, with the exception of a small and 
more picturesque portion on the shore of the lake, 
near Mr. Oliphant’s own house. “About eighty 
acres is planted with several varieties of grapes, a 
small quantity supplies the association with vege- 
tables, and there are a few patches of corn and 
oats; the rest of the estate where cleared is grass 
land.” But it is added, “farming and wine-making 
are still in their infancy.” 


Miss Anna Dickinson, from one of whose lectures 
we gave some extracts a little time ago, resolved 
to see for herself what Mormonism really is, has 
visited the Salt Lake City. Among her expe- 
riences she describes at length a visit which she 
paid to the house of a Mormon elder, who was 
very rich, and lived in great style, and had only 
two wives. She had been told that it was a very 
happy family, but as she was not a man, “she did 
not believe a word of it,” and went to see for her- 
self. The wife she first saw was “a fine, good- 
looking, healthy Englishwoman, who could not 
speak ten words of grammatical English to save 
her life.” And here is the way in which Miss 
Dickinson got the truth out of her: 

“Tasked her how long she had been married. 
‘Seventeen years.’ ‘Married here?’ ‘No. ‘ Mar- 
ried in England?’ ‘No. ‘Where were you mar- 
ried, then?’ ‘In St.Joseph.’ Herhusband began 
to fidget, and sent her out to get a piece of gold, or 
quartz, or something of that kind. I understood 
it all. She came back, and couldn’t find it, of 
course. I knew that. I tried to commence where 
we had broken off, and her husband immediately 
wanted something on the top of the house. When 
she got back again I tried to commence again 
where we had left off, and he broke in, ‘Miss 
Dickinson came to eat strawberries and cream ; 
now, Maria, go off and see they are ready” I 
understood it all. Yes, every word of it. By-and- 
by in came another sad-looking but handsome 
woman. I looked at her; said I at once, ‘Madam, 
as are the second wife,” and so it turned out. 

he, also, was an Englishwoman, and the two of 
them were the handsomest women I saw at Salt 
Lake. But she appeared sad and worn. There 
was no ‘joyous happiness of married life’ about 
her. There was a piano in the room, and in came 
the little girl of the house, and at once the father 
said something about music, and was evidently 
very proud of his daughter’s capabilities in that 
line, so I asked her to play, and she did, and made 


a horrid din, and, under cover of the noise and 


din, I had.my conversation with the wife. She 
had not understood their doctrines. I asked her, 
‘Did you know, when you married your husband, 
that he could, if he would, marry another woman ?’ 
‘No.’ ‘Did he not tell you so at the time?’ ‘No, 
he did not. Our missionaries and preachers when 
they go out never preach that.” ‘So you knew 
nothing of it?? ‘Nothing at all.’ ‘But when you 
came here and saw it was so, were you not greatly 
disappointed and chagrined ?? ‘No, I was not. I 
was sure my husband would never marry again.’ 
‘But he did? said 1. ‘Yes, she answered, and a 
sad, harrowed look came over her countenance. 
‘Yes, only a year after he married again.’ ‘And do 
you like that? Do you like him to have more 
wives than one?’ ‘Oh, yes, I do; I wish he had 
six or seven” I saw through it all ina minute. I 
understood the state of that woman’s mind at once. 
But I was not surprised. I looked blank, and I 
went back on the old tack. I commenced and 
questioned her about her English life, and I 
painted the picture of the little cottage at home 
and the courtship, and at last the marriage to one 
whole-souled, honest husband, and how they would 
live together, and how she would wait at the door 
of their home and watch for his coming in the 
evening ; and asked her if she could not be happy 
there. And she put her handsome hand to her 
face and bowed her head and cried, ‘Oh, my God, 
couldn’t I!’ And then it was plain, it was easy to 
see how that woman really thought and felt.” 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


GOLDEN HAIR. 
GoxpENn Harr sat on her grandfather’s knee; 
Dear little Golden Hair, tired was she, 
All the day busy as busy could be. 


Up in the morning as soon as ’twas light ; 
Out with the birds and the butterflies bright ; 
Flitting about till the coming of night. 


Grandfather toyed with the curls on her head: 
“ What has my baby been doing,” he said, 
“ Since she arose with the sun from her bed?” 


“Pitty much,” answered the sweet little one; 
“T cannot tell so much things have I done,— 
Played with my dolly, and feeded my ‘ bun ;” 

“ And I have jumped with my little jump-rope ; 
And then I made out of water and soap 
Bufitle worlds, mamma’s ‘castles of hope, 

“ Then I have readed in my picture-book; 

And little Bella and I went to look 

For some smooth stones by the side of the brook. 
“Then I come home, and I eated my tea, 

And I climbed up to my grandpa’s knee,— 

Vm Jes as tired as tired can be.” 

Nearer and nearer the little head pressed, 

Until it drooped upon grandfather’s breast. 
Dear little Golden Hair, “ sweet be thy rest!” 
We are but children : the things that we do 
Are as sports of a babe to the Infinite view 
That sees all our weakness, and pities it too. 


God grant that when night overshadows our way, 
And we shall be called to account for the day, 
He may find it as guileless as Golden Hair’s play. 


And, oh! when a-weary, may we be so blest 
As to sink like an innocent child to our rest, 
And feel ourselves clasped to the Infinite breast! 


Christian Banner. 
aE 


TOTAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 


WE mentioned a fortnight ago that. the Rev. J. F. 
Clark, who went West to see this sight, was so 
impressed by it that he said he would willingly 
have gone another 1,200 miles to see it again during 
another two minutes. We have since met witha 
graphic description of it by the Rey. T. L. Cuyler, 
which we here, give somewhat abridged. Others, 
he says, will tell the story scientifically ; let me jot 
down a few impressions of a scene that affected me 
as it did the children that stood beside me. 
Augusta—a village of Illincis—was almost under 
the centre of the total obscuration. “You could 
not have a better place to see it,” said the astrono- 
mer of Princeton College to me a weekago, “And 
not to see the eclipse in its totadity is about equal 
to being half-married or half-converted.” 

At four o’clock we stood in the door-yard with 
smoked glass in hand; and,as one of us was watching 
the blazing sun, he exclaimed, “ There she comes!” 
When a boy, I had read of this very eclipse, and of 
the moment it should begin. It did begin at the 
precise second predicted forty years ago! The 
shadow came over the sun exceeding gradually. 


and ghastly. The grass seemed to be getting sick. 
Over the trees played a weird, lurid light, and every 
leaf hung perfectly motionless. “Oh! see how 
queer those flowers look! And those currant- 
bushes! It looks as if Nature was getting the 
jaundice!” An odd thought; and yet I do not 


describe Nature’s ghastly hue. 


The landscape around us began to look yellowish 


know of any other idea that would more ‘truly | f 
! | conduct of this Dunham jack, =~ 


“See who'll catch the first star,” said one of our 
group. The shadow deepened. The devouring 
moon pushed on, until the helpless sun was nearly 
smothered. “There—look! look! See—see—it is 
almost gone!” Only a minute more and it is 
total! “Yonder is a star!” exclaimed one 
of our company. It was Regulus, blazing away 
close by the bed of the dying sun. (But Venus had 
been shining for full five minutes, without our 
discovering her golden locks.) “Only a few 
secondsmore!” But, ah! what a transformation 
do those few seconds work! Evenasin a human 
history the deed of a moment suffices to darken a 
destiny for life. 

“Total !” we all exclaimed together. In an 
instant, in the twinkling of an eye came down an 
awful shadow, as of a black wing, filling the whole 
heavens. It was ineffably frightful, Coleridge’s 
lines flashed into my mind in a moment— 

“ The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out! 
With one stride comes the dark!” 

To the north the horizon was dyed with a rich 
orange hue. But above us and around us the air 
seemed to be filled with fine black particles. If 
was so dark that I could not recognise a counte- 
nance a hundred-yards off; and yet it was not the 
darkness of an ordinary evening. It was the 
darkness of death! Above a group of trees before 
usa flock of birds flew wildly to and fro, as if 
panic-stricken. A couple of cows went lowing 
past the gate—the only sound in the awful 
stillness. Just over the fence a half-dozen chickens 
had composed themselves to roost in a cherry-tree. 
A dozen stars were twinkling in various parts of 
the heavens. The air was chill as midnight. 

The best description I can give of the sun when 
in total obscuration is that it looked as if a circular 
shield of sheet-iron had been riveted over it; and 
just at the lower edge glittered a bright, rosy clas 
or nut, as if it was the head of the screw whic 
attached the black shield to the sun. All around that 
shield flashed out the white rays of the corona. This 
corona had a shimmering, silvery brightness, and 
was fearfully and wonderfully beautiful. Its edges 
were not smooth, but scalloped, and from every 
point small beads of light seemed to float off into 
the sky. 

The mighty pall of darkness hung over us for 
almost three minutes. During that time every one 
in our group had a deathlike hue. So might have 
looked the face of the universe to the Apostle John 
in some of his apocalyptic visions. At two minutes 
after five, as we stood gazing at the black orb, with 
its magnificient corona, a sudden flash of golden 
light burst forth from the northern limb. It was 
the most thrilling instant I ever knew, and the 
most splendid spectacle I ever witnessed. As if 
God said * Let there be light!” a sheaf of dazzling 
rays burst forth in a twinkling and came flyi 
towards us through the air. The whole sky 
lightened instantaneously. Methought that the 
“sons of God” must have seen something like this 
when on Creation’s morn the first flood of radiance 
broke on black chaos at the Almighty voice. He 
spake, and it was done! 

i 


A GRATEFUL PIKE. 


In a work by Ernest Menault, a French writer, o: 
the “Intelligence of Animals,” the object of Pats 
is to show that, to the extent of their faculties, 
they are all rational creatures, he gives this well- 
attested story of a pike, which was told by Dr. 
Warwick, for a time one of our ministers, before 
the Literary and Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 
in 1850. The Doctor was one evening walking in 
Dunham Park, belonging to the Earl of Stamford, 
by the bank of a lake which abounded with fish. 
A fine jack, of about six pounds weight, on seeing 
the Doctor, started from the edge into the middle 
of the water, in doing which it fractured its skull 
against a post. In its agony it flung itself clean 
out of the water on to the bank. On examining 
the fish he found that @ small part of the brain 
had gone out through the fracture of the cranium. 
This he carefully replaced with a silver toothpick, 
raising at the same time, the depressed part of the 
skull. During the operation the fish was perfectly 
quiet, and on being replaced in the water seemed 
at first to be relieved. After a few minutes, 
however, it began to plunge about as if in pain, 
and again flung itself upon the bank. © Doctor 
Warwick then called the keeper, with whose 
assistance he applied a bandage to the fracture. 
The pike was then flung into the water and left to 
its fate. But next morning, as the Doctor sat upon 
the bank of the lake, the pike came quite near to 
him, and put its head near its physician’s feet. 
Such an extraordinary act rather astonished the 
Doctor, who took the fish in his hand and dis- 
covered that its head was going on w ; 

the Doctor walked along the bank, his grateful 
patient swam after him, turning when he pace 
Next day he took some young friends to tC) 
wonder, when the pike dnp diately ap Jand 
swam towards him as before. At len ths fia 
became so tame that it came when the r 
whistled, and ate from his hand, With other 
people, however, it was gloomy and © as it 


always had been. Mere instinct, | tort singuse 


fails, M. Menault thinks, to account 
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TOO BAD OF THE DOCTOR. 


‘Tur Greenock Telegraph says, that on the afternoon 
(of last Sunday but one, the eloquent minister of 
ithe West Parish, in his closing prayer, referred to 
the long prevailing drought, and earnestly besought 
the Divine Giver of all good to vouchsafe some 
seasonable and much-wished-for rain. Immediately 
rain began to fall—the first for many weeks—and 
for a short time it fell like a shower-bath. Mean- 
while, the church service having concluded, the 
congregation was dismissed, and then came the 
scramble for umbrellas. One lady who had no 
umbrella with her commenced to gather the skirts 
of her gown over her head before quitting the 
church vestibule, at the same time remarking toa 
neighbour, “Eh, wumman, isn’t it too bad o’ the 
doctor ; he might hae gotten us hame first.” 
a 


ANTHROPOPHAGY. 


ProFEssor Hvuxxry has expressed an opinion that 
in the earliest ages of the world the first impulse 

_ of man was not to love his neighbour, but to eat 
him ; and at a recent meeting of the Archeeological 
Society of Copenhagen the savants assembled from 
all parts of Europe, including such well-known 
names as Worsaae, Hildebrand, and the celebrated 
Belgian professor, M. Sprieg, unanimously agreed 
that cannibalism prevailed among the primitive 
inhabitants of the globe. On one point, however. 
opinions are divided, some holding that man-eating 
was a matter of taste, while others are inclined to 
look on it asa religious, or rather superstitious, 
observance. As late as the year 785 Charlemagne 
issued a decree sentencing to death any individual 
convicted of having eaten a witch in order to 
destroy her spells. Witch-eating can hardly have 
been a matter of taste, as even “those who were 
fond of the flesh could not have been partial 
to bones.” Buckle quotes comparatively recent 
instances of anthropophagy connected with re- 
ligious feelings, in Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, and in Scotland at about the same 
period. Among the most curious documents pro- 
duced at the meeting was a manuscript of St. 
Hieronymus, who asserts, on the authority of a 
native of Great Britain, that children were a staple 
article of food in that country. 


NEWCASTLE. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AND SOIREE. 
A CONFERENCE of ministers and laymen connected 
with the Unitarian and Free Christian Churches of 
Northumberland and Durham was held on Monday 
Jast in the Church of the Divine Unity, under the 
presidency of the Rev. J. C. Street. Among the 
ministers and delegates present were the Revs. E. W. 
Hopkinson, Barnardcastle; W. Elliott, Stockton ; 
T. Leyland, Choppington; J. Whitworth, Sunder- 
land; W. Brunton, Middlesborough; Messrs. Joseph 
Clephan, G. Lucas, James Watson, Scott, Pilkington, 
J. Dickson, Hobkirk, Arthur, Pescott, Miller, J. 
Miller, J. Robinson, Newcastle ; R. Elliott, Holmes, 
Scott, Thomas Bowman, Doughty, Stevenson, 
Harrison, John Morpeth, Choppington; Graham, 
\Darlington; G. Lee, Barnardcastle; T. Brown, 
Crook; J. Metcalf, Sunderland; and Dr. Lunge, 
“North Shields, 
- The CHARMAN, in opening the proceedings, re- 
. marked that Liberal Christianity had hada great 
_ battle with superstition and indifference in the 
. northern counties of the empire. Of late years, it 
had done more'than ‘hold its own, however, and 
new centres had been formed wherein the pro- 
-clamation of their truths took place. In conse- 
quence of the activity of the past few years, those 
‘who had been. engaged in the work had been 
brought face to face with more difficulties than had 
been thought to exist. Every new attempt had 
brought new opponents and new trials. They had 
had to struggle with the organised forms of credal 
Christianity, the followers of which, the moment 
they saw that the Unitarian Church was resolutely 
bent on securing places wherein a broader and 
more Liberal Christianity should be preached, 
made efforts to preserve the ground to themselves, 
In no instance had the Liberal Church been 
defeated. They had had to face much obloquy, a 
good deal of persecution, and a great amount of 
controversy, but they had passed on with a degree 
of success, for which they were sincerely thankful 
to the Almighty. New.centres of religious life had 
. been formed, and, it seemed, therefore, to the 
» mission committee in Newcastle, that it would be 
very desirable at stated times to gather together 
_the representatives of these Liberal Christian con- 
--gregations throughout the two or three counties in 
the north, in order to confer as to the progress, 
method of work, development. of principles, and 
_schemes which could be adopted for carrying their 
_, truths further than they had hitherto gone. 
THEOLOGICAL PROGRESS. 

“The Rev. J..WuitwortsH, Sunderland, read a 
‘paper on “ Theological progress and the relation of 
“Liberal churches thereto.” After noticing the pro- 
“gress made at home, and in France, andin America, 
“giving it as his opinion that theology must be 

rogressive to advancing civilisation, progressive 


in the removal of obstructions, and progressive in 


the hearing and the teaching of new truth, he 
asked—What had Liberal churches to do at the 
present day? Had they to stand quietly by and 
see themselves deprived of their heritage? ‘Their 


osition was not that. They had to protest as ! 


oudly as ever against dogmatism of creed, and 
against Liberalism still disguising itself as ortho- 
do The Liberal Christian churches had a noble 
work to do, and if faithful to their trust they would 
aid in bringing about the day when “the kingdom 
of this world shall have become the kingdom of 
our God and of His Christ.” (Applause.)—Mr. 
Jos, CLEPHAN also read a paper on the same sub- 
ject. He said Calvinistic views prevailed to a large 
extent within his recollection, and his hearers pro- 
bably remembered the howl with which Colenso’s 
first book was received from one end of the land to 
the other. Colenso’s writings had done good work, 
Since then freer and more enlightened opinions are 
entertained, and the Unitarian body had been 
instrumental in much of that. Were they as a 
Church to be satisfied to act in the capacity of a 
leaven, or should they deem it a duty to assume a 
more active character, and to aim at extension and 
enlargementas a denomination ? He had no doubt 
upon the subject. If they possessed the truth let 
them teach it. They sheuld assume a more active 
character, and set about enlarging and extending 
their Church as a denomination. As they valued 
their religious faith, so should they be anxious that 
others should share its benefits. The missionary 
work, he thought, was a step in the right direction, 
and he called upon their Choppington friends to 
say whether he was right or not. 

Mr. G. Lucas, Gateshead, referred to Dean 
Alford’s book on “ How to study the New Testa- 
ment,” as showing a similarity of opinion to the 
views enunciated by the previous speaker. 

Mr. JAmEs WArson told the Conference how and 
by what means he became a Unitarian; and 
asserted that, believing in the doctrines of that 
Church, he found great comfort and peace of mind. 

Rev. W. Brunton, Middlesborough, said it was 
conceded that the world at the present time was 
at its brightest phase of theological progress. The 
work of progress had been difficult, but despite 
difficulties, their Church was abreast of the age, 
and not behind it. It was the duty of the Unita- 
rian Church to be very Liberal. Let them enforce 
the old truths and receive the new, and like 
Christ they would then be the disseminators of a 
pure and holy religion. 

CHRISTIANITY AMONGST WORKMEN. 

The Rev. T, Luyzanp next read a paper on 
“ Methods of work in spreading liberal Christianity 
among the working men of the district.” He re- 
marked that in imparting a true knowledge of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the truth which was freed 
from creed, canon,and dogma, it was necessary at 
the outset to have a good and efficient organisation. 
All who held liberal Christian views should asso- 
ciate more together, from stronger and wider ties, 
and help each other with money and personal 
sympathy; while they should also endeavour to 
extend their principles by means of the spoken 
and the written word. Firstly, they should endea- 
vour to do this from the pulpit by setting forth the 
truth; secondly, they should use the platform for 
comparison between their own and other religions, 
and allow free and full discussion to all ; thirdly, 
they should extend their visits and influence to the 
homes of the people, than which, if conducted with 
a ‘becoming and loving spirit, no plan could be 


more beneficial; and fourthly, they should endea-: 


vour to attract the people by expounding their 
views in the open streets and lanes. Then as to 
the written word, they should contrive to circulate 
as much as possible the works of Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, and Collyer; they should publish 
tracts and pamphlets containing epitomes of such 
works; they should disseminate small leaflets on 
which should be embodied the main facts of their 
faith ; and they should also circulate a periodical 
devoted to their own interests, and in which should 
be embodied reports as to the way in which the 
work was going on. Ifthese suggestions were acted 
upon, he thought a better day would speedily dawn 
upon their efforts. 

Mr. James Watson and Mr, PILKINGTON strongly 
advocated the home visiting system as being likely 
to bring about the best results. 

The CyarrMan instanced the good results which 
had arisen from a discussion on Unitarianism at 
Blyth, and recommended the adoption of that 
course whenever it could be applied. 

The Rev. Wm. Extiorr, of Stockton, thought 
much good could be effected by posting outside the 
chapel doors a clear exposition of their principles. 

‘Mr. Brown, of Crook, Mr. PirkrneTon, and the 
Rev. Mr. Brunton also alluded to the different 
aspects of the debate; the latter gentleman adding 
that a good means for accomplishing the object in 
view would be by a freer allusion to the Unitarian 
doctrine while in converse with their friends. 

Mr. Mrrcarr (Sunderland) was pleased to hear 
that great progress had been made, although they 
had still the same complaint—as the Presbyterians 
had had at the recent Synod—that they could not 
retain the people who were occasionally brought to 
their places of worship. The reason of this was 
that the services were too Puritanical, and hence 
they ought to have some better means of catching 
the roughs from the Quayside and the alleys, as 


well as the men who were in the habit of commit- 
ting the greatest amount of depredation. For his 
own part, having only on the previous day seen 
into the Roman Catholic Cathedral, he was con- 
vinced that the Unitarians lost a great deal of power 
by not making their services more interesting and 
more fascinating. It was their duty to worship 
God beautifully, and no harm could possibly arise 
from having the singing and chanting as sweetly 
rendered as it was by the Catholics. { 

Mr. Lez commented severely on some remarks 
recently made by the Rev. Mr. Pattison, of New- 
castle, in the course of an address delivered at 
an Independent soirée at Barnardcastle, that 
Unitarians taught them how. to have icebergs in the 
middle of summer. (Laughter.) These remarks 
ought never to have been made, as he himself had 
told the utterer, as they only prevented the good 
feeling which ought to exist amongst the professors 
of all faiths. 

_ The Cuarrman then intimated that the discus- 
sion on all the papers must be considered successful, 
and trusted great good would result from their 
deliberations. Although no resolutions had been 
passed, they were all certain to adopt the various 
suggestions made for the more efficient carrying 
on of the mission, and would be able to detail their 
practicability at the next conference, which it was 
intended to hold annually, ‘hey must all agree 
that it was necessary for the public services of the 
church to be made as attractive as possible. A 
place of worship should be the most beautiful of 
all places, and he would himself have, if sufficient 
funds could be raised for the purpose, the best 
pictures of the greatest painters to hang along his 
chapel walls. The altar or communion table 
should contain, day by day, the symbol of God’s 
great goodness in flower, and fern, and leaflet, in- 
order that they might speak in their own beauty 
and glory to the worshippers gathered together ; 
while he would not have it considered any breach 
of etiquette for the greatest singers to assist at 
their services, as he thought their talent might 
certainly be enlisted in the praise of God as well 
as for the gratification of large multitudes of their 
fellows. (Applause.) 

The business of the conference then terminated 
with prayer. 

The annual soirée of the Northumberland and 
Durham Missionary Association was afterwards 
held in the large schoolroom connected with the 
church. The attendance was large. At the public 
meeting after the tea, the Rev. J. C. Street 
presided, and delivered an address on “Religious 
Thought beyond the pale of Christendom.” Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr. Lunge, the Rev. E. W. 
Hopkinson, the Rey. Thomas Leyland, the Rey. 
Wm. Elliott, the Rev. Wm. Brunton, Dr. Gammage, 
Mr. Joseph Lee, Mr. Robert Elliott, and Mr. T. 
Brown. ‘Their conjoint addresses treated on re- 
ligious thought in Europe, Great Britain, and 
America, and Northumberland and Durham; Church 
organisation, Sunday schools and the church, 
state of Unitarianism in Sunderland, Choppington, 
Crook, and Barnardcastle the addresses being 
agreeably interspersed with music the evening 
was spent very pleasantly and profitably, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPoINTMENTs.—The Rey. William 
Mitchell, of Leicester, has accepted a unanimous 


invitation to become the minister of the Accrington 


congregation in connection with the East Lan- 
cashire Unitarian. Association, and will enter upon 
his duties in November next. The Rey, J. Kertain 
Smith, of Newchurch, has also accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to become the minister of the 
congregation at Flowery Field. 

DunpgEx.— After several disappointments the con- 
gregation have secured a building site at the corner 
of Mid-street and Constitution-road. In all pro- 
bability. the building operations will be begun 
immediately. Experience has shown that schools 
will be necessary, and accordingly the design of the 
building includes the basement story for that pur- 
pose. ‘Lhe services held in the Thistle Hall continue 
to be well attended, the congregation is becoming 
consolidated, and now presents most of the features 
of an old established Unitarian congregation. The 
erection of a chapel it is confidently believed will 
help to strengthen the cause very much in this 
important town and district. A series of weekly 
meetings are being held in another district of the 
town from the Thistle Hall, not with the view of 
starting a second congregation, but to invite those 
who may attend to the regular Sunday services. 
There has been an average attendance of about 60. 
A number of zealous energetic laymen are always 
ready to second the minister’s efforts to make this 
attempt to establish a Unitarian congregation in 
Dundee a success, 

InkEsTon: OPENING or THE New CuAprn.—Tho 
above place of worship was opened for divine 
service on Thursday the 14th instant, when two 
appropriate sermons were preached by the Rey. R 
A. Armstrong, B.A., of Nottingham. The opening 
services were continued on the following Sunday, 
when two excellent sermons were preached by the 
Rey. T. R. Elliott, of Hunslet, who was formerly, 
for some time, minister of the old chapel at Ilkeston. 
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The total amount collected on both days was 
£25, 2s. 24d. On Monday evening, after partakin 
of tea, a public meeting was held, when the chair 
was taken by the Rev. W. Shakspeare, minister of 
the place, who gave a sketch of the history of the 
old chapel, so far as the facts, in the absence of any 
regular record, could be ascertained ; and contrasted 
the times in which the old chapel was erected, viz., 
about the year 1719, when, though liberty of worship 
was allowed, it was comparatively insecure, with 
the times of wider and more settled freedom in 
which the new building had been erected.—The 
Rev. A. W. Worthington, B.A., gave some additional 
particulars connected with the history of the old 
chapel, showed the value and importance of the 
various institutions of a Christian Church, not 
excepting those of a ceremonial kind, and pointed 
out the desirableness and necessity of seeking 
to establish a more flourishing condition in the 
finances of the place, now that so many of the old 
obstacles had been removed.—The Rev. C. C. Coe 
spoke on the question of education; and, whilst 
not failing highly to estimate the voluntary prin- 
ciple, defended compulsory education as the 
great educational want of the present day, to be 
paid for by a rate, supplemented by Government 
grants. He advocated a purely secular education, 
or, if the Bible be admitted at all, that it must be 
strictly without note or comment, which cannot be 
ithe case so long as the present chapter headings, 
which contain theological interpretations of the 
text, are allowed to remain.—The Rev. C. L. Whit- 
ham, of Nottingham, related an incident of the 
previous Thursday, when several visitors who had 
-come to the opening services, went into the old 
parish church close by, to take a view of the inte- 
rior, when they were accosted by the cler; an 
who officiates in the place. Being informed that 
they had come to the services connected with the 
opening of a new place of worship just under his 
sheltering wing, he at once denied the correctness 
of the description they had given of the relative 
position of the two places of worship, and informed 
them that he and his friends were sailing over the 
sea of time in the ship of life, but that the Unit- 
arians had chosen “to paddle their own canoe.” 
Whilst he (Mr. Whitham) could not admit that the 
Church or Orthodoxy constituted the sole ark of 
safety, he could not deny that, to some extent, 
our position as Unitarians was correctly described. 
—The Revs. G. Wooler, of Newark, and T. R. 
Elliott, also gave earnest aud suitable addresses. 
In course of the meeting, Mr. H. Barker, of 
Ilkeston, gave a suitable reading, and Mr. O. Aves, 
of Mansfield, some practical counsels appropriate to 
the occasion. The meeting was brought to a close 
with singing and prayer. 

Krexcatpy.—The Unitarian minister of Dundee 
has given three lectures in this town, and has 
found a number of persons who are prepared to 
accept the Unitarian position. His lectures are 
always attentively listened to, and although oppor- 
tunity is afforded for discussion, it is seldom 
that very strong objection is offered. 

LonDON: CARTER-LANE.—The annual meeting 
of the reading room connected with this place 
was held on Monday evening last. After tea, at 
which about 170 persons were present, Frederick 
Nettlefold, Esq., took the chair, and was supported 
by Messrs. I. M. Wade, I. S. Lister, and the Rev. J. 
Taylor. Reports were read showing the state of 
the society, and detailing the work done during 
the past twelve months. On the whole they were 
very satisfactory. The evening was then given up 
to singing and reciting,—the different pieces being 
most excellently performed. Besides being the 
annual meeting, this was also the opening meeting 
of the sixth series of fortnightly penny readings. 

Morrram.—On Saturday evening last, the cricket 
club in connection with the Sunday-school held its 
annual tea party, when about eighty were present. 
After tea Mr. 8. Wyatt presided, and made a few 
pithy and appropriate remarks on the duty of 
cricketers as Sunday-school teachers. Mr. Side- 
bottom then said a few words, after which the 
remainder of the evening was spent in amusements. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have been compelled to hold over several Intelligence 
paragraphs till next week, 

The Gellionen Meeting.—We have received a letter from 
the correspondent who furnished us with this report, 
pointing out that Mr. Jones’s long explanation in our 
last really justifies, instead of contradicts, our original 
statement ‘‘that he endeavoured to reconcile the senti- 
ments of those who differed.” So, weconfess, it seems 
to us, and therefore, though we have allowed his letter 
of explanation and the one we insert this week, we 
cannot admit anything further on the subject. 

*,* Although we have not felt ourselves in a position to 
refuse their advertisement, we deeply regret to see that 
some of the friends heretofore connected with the 
Rochdale Road Mission, Manchester, dissatisfied with 
the way in which the recently appointed missionary, 
the Rey. B. Walker, is working to gather in the very 
poorest of the neighbouring population, are attempting 

_-to start a new meeting room in the vicinity. Against 
their withdrawing from the mission we have not a 
word to say, but there are other chapels within a short 
distance which they might have joined, and to set up 
another in the neighbourhood seems to us a step utterly 
uncalled for and unjustifiable. 


REVELATION, 


protest against another course, and at every suc- 
ceding one, may be the loudest to expose the fallacy 


To the Editors.—Owing to a domestic affliction, I! of their own former’ deplorable predictions, by 


was unable at the time to notice a remark in the 
report of the Gellionen meeting, in your issue of 
the 8th instant. I refer to the paragraph which 
states that I “held that it [revelation] could be 
reduced under the laws of the mind; that the 
revelation of the New Testament zs just of the same 
nature as that which has been revealed in science and 
literature by Newton and Shakespeare.” &c. Tho 
writer of the report (with no bad intention I feel 
sure) has given to the public a very imperfect 
account of what I said. My views on the question, 
briefly expressed at the meeting, were these: That 
what we call Revelation can be brought within the 
scope of mental laws, equally with any other mental 
operations; that the laws ef human nature can and 
ought to be so defined as to include the intellectual 
processes and the spiritual emotions of which the 
Jewish and Christian Scriptures are the product; 
and that the distinction between natural and 
revealed religion is one without a difference, since 
all so-called natural religion must be revealed or 
disclosed to man’s faculties, or else remain a dead 
letter, and all so-called revealed religion must be in 
harmony with the laws of our moral and spiritual 
nature. 

The names of Newton and Shakespeare were 
brought in because an objection had been raised 
to the following effect: how was it that the 
glorious doctrines of Christianity were vouchsafed 
to Jesus Christ, and to no one else? I held this 
question to be beside the point, and maintained it 
might be equally asked by believers in a super- 
natural or in a natural revelation. Questions of 
this kind might be asked without end: how 
happened it that it was given to Newton and to 
no one else to write the Principia and discover the 
law of gravitation ? How was it that Shakespeare 
and no one else was commissioned to write those 
plays which embody the deepest and grandest 
views of human destiny ? It was said that Newton 
and Shakespeare had some data to go upon, but that 
Jesus Christ—say, in the prediction of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusaleom—had not; I contend, however, 
that Jesus Christ had very definite data such as 
the ascendancy of the Roman power in the country, 
and the Catholic aim of his Gospel to include Jews 
and Gentiles in one fold. 

My friend, Mr. R. J. Jones, in your last issue is 
quite right in saying that he did not so much 
endeavour to reconcile the two conflicting views 
upon Revelation, as to set before the audience the 
definitions and fundamental premises special to 
each. He also quite expresses my sentiments 
with respect to the more important question 
connected with Revelation: that both parties are 
together in regard for the doctrines of religion and 
obedience to the spiritual laws of the divine life in 
Christ. How a revelation came is after all a point 
of minor importance; that we should all alike learn 
its lessons, rejoice in its consolations, and exert 
ourselves with God’s help, to discharge the duty it 
imposes on us, appears to me to be the one thing 
needful,— Yours faithfully, 

Llandyssul, Oct. 19, 1869. Wiri1am THomas. 

Ee 


THE THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES OF 
THE AGE. 

To the Editors. —Considering the innumerable 
enactments for the elevation, instruction, and 
improvement of man, fought for by enthusiastic 
politicians and divines through all ages of the 
earth’s history, we might almost have expected the 
world to be paradisical ere this, and yet our 
philanthropists had never their hands so full as at 
present, and are quite cognisant that progress and 
reform areas prominent features in the programme 
of the future as they were ever in that of the past. 
Touching the theological tendencies, nothing I 
think can be clearer than—as the writer of the 
leader in Ist October Herald, entitled “Our Unit- 
arian Faith,” said—“that its (Unitarian) essential 
principles, whatever may become of its name or 
ecclesiastical organisation, will one day become the 
religion of Christendom,” for, as the Herald has 
previously stated, Unitarianism is in theology what 
Liberalism is in politics; but on account of the 
great peculiarity of religious bigotry and prejudice, 
and our lack of collecting those who virtually do 
belong to us, we are very far—in name at least— 
from occupying the same position. Never, how- 
ever, were either civil or religious liberty making 
such strides as at present. Archbishop Manning 
may talk about the Supreme Judgeship of the 
Pope—may sound forth that most wonderful of all 
so-called Christian doctrines of worshipping his 
Creator by regarding as something infernally dan- 
gerous, and to be cast. away, forsworn, or changed 
for whatever may be at the bidding of any one 
who happens, by the sheerest fallible circumstances, 
to come in possession of a certain diadem, the 
noblest gift with which he has endowed us; the 
channel through which have flowed every blessing, 
every reform, either social, political, or religious, 
we now enjoy—“the action of our intellect.” 
Others who have cast these shackles only to don 
chains but little less superstitious and slavish, 
although acknowledging the benefit and success of 
each reformed decree when they have been too 
plainly and practically established to admit of the 
least possible doubt, may enter the usual splenitive 


asserting that the constitution is now perfectly 
sound and will not stand any more change of diet ; 
and others, who it must be said are among our 
greatest political reformers, may cling to the 
ancestral notion that the authors of our popular 
credenda, although so miserably unfit to dictate to 
us in matters political, were infallible in theology,— 
may appropriate State money to teach that God 
governs His children by laws which if any one of us, 
as far as we have power exemplified in managin 

the children of our own household, we should, by 
all the laws of civilisation, be forthwith treated as 
being too infamous or lunatic to be at large. What 
can we say of the man who, directly after his 
promising and blissful nuptials, commenced to pre- 
pare a place of torture the most awful and monstrous 
his mind could possibly devise, for the reception of 
his first-born or such other of his offspring as might 
in any way offend him, and that because one of 
them did, under their parents’ own temptation, 
slightly forget itself, the whole family only escaped 
this Tartarean torture by the father—to appease 
his wrath and to bring those very divergent 
properties, his justice and mercy, into union— 
demanding and inflicting a debasing and severe 
punishment on his pious, loving, and devoted, 
and dearly-beloved helpmate; and, although 
counselling his daughters to pursue the path of 
purity, gave unrestrictive access into their com- 
pany to one of the vilest, yet wiliest and most 
dangerous characters to be found in the darkest 
dens of iniquity ; and those who were weak enough 
to be led aside, although their own rod whipped 
them severely, he was obliged through his great 
fatherly justice to consign them to this—not ever- 


‘lasting, but life-long agony and torment; and to 


teach that so far from us taking a lesson from the 
life of our Great Master, we might as well expect 
to find grapes on thistles as anything good in the 
hearts of mankind; and that touching our salva- 
tion, if it was possible for our lives to be models of 
purity, that would be totally unavailing. Such 
beliefs which have naturally enough, if not caused, 
accompanied all the theological monstrosities of 
old, which prompt the Indian fanatics to continue 
their swinging festivals and other horrible prac- 
tices, and which for the most part feed this 
country’s present religious animosities, are as 
surely before light, intelligence, waning as the 
darkness is eclipsed by the dawn. _ It is, however, 
unfortunate that numbers who have discarded 
creeds which rebel so much against their reason 
are yet ignorant of the existence of any rational 
form of worship, and thus lose the soul-stirring and 
benign influence of the pulpit and orchestra. For 
this, or much of it, Unitarians, as the body who do 
recommend liberty of conscience, are responsible. 
PavuL GILL. 
Catherine-street, Burngrave Road, 
Sheffield, Oct. 14th, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEE. 


Bath: West oF ENGLAND AND SouTH WALES Book 
AND TrRAcT SocreTy.—On Wednesday, annual meet- 
ing. Preacher: Rev. P, W. Clayden. 

Birmingham: Mipianp CHRISTIAN UNION, — On 
Tuesday, annual meeting at the Church of the Messiah. 
Preacher: Rev. H. W. Crosskey. Tea at five o’clock. 

London: STAMFORD-STREET CHAPEL.—On Sundgy, 
annual sermons. Preachers: Morning, Rey, T, L. 
Marshall; evening, Rev. J. K. Applebee. ; 

London: Stoxr NewrnerTon.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee on the “ Char- 
acter of John the Baptist.” 

Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH.—On 
Sunday morning, the opening sermon of the series 
will be repeated by request; subject, “ Public Wor- 
ship.” In the evening, the last of the series, on “ The 
Farewell at the Gate of Everlasting Life.” 

Southport.—On Sunday, morning and evening, ser- 
mons by the Rev, William Gaskell, M.A., in aid of the 
Building Fund. 


+ 
Births. 
STEWART.—On the 7th inst., at_37, Alexander-street West, 
Belfast, the wife of Mr. Alexander Stewart, of a son. 
THOMPSON.—On the 6th inst., at Granshaw, Moneyrea, the 
wife of the Rev. David Thompson, of a son. 


* 
Marriage. 
SCHWANN—HOLLAND.—On the 15th inst., at Birkenhead, 
by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., uncle of the bride, John 
Frederick, third son of John Frederick Schwann, 
Gloucester Square, Paddington, to eg re Anne, ti 
oer of Charles Holland, Esq., of Liscard Vale, New 
righton. 


ay OF 


Denths: 

DAVIS.—On the 22nd ult., at Lemonweir, county of Junean. 
Wisconsin, U.S., aged 67 years, Richard Hatton, the third 
and eldest surviving son of the late Rev, 

Davis, of Chowbent. Deceased, about a mile from 

home, was robbed, cruelly illtreated, and in a state of in- 

sensibility laid across the railway for the trains to com- 
letie the horrible tragedy. ‘ 4 

PRIME.—On the l4th inst., at Summer Hill Terrace, Bi 
ham, aged six months, Walter James, the beloved 
Thomas and Elizabeth Prime. : 


4 
of 


> eaten 
SCOTT.—On the 18th inst., at The Glebe, Dunmury, County 
— 


trim, Ireland, Muriel Josephine, the 
the Rev. T. H. M. Scott, M.A. 
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Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHILLIPS, 
14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and busi- 
ness communications should be addressed. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ton lines and under ......sssesesesesccecseesees 60.8 ling, 
After the first ten limes ............sescsecccces 5d. a line. 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 


13 50 per cent. 
Half COLUM eeete ae sete se 1, 68. Od. 


A whole column., tes evecveeccceee £108.00. 
Me IGIS DAC was svaevsede cescececccavcacdavecsios £0, 5800. 


In sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


ORTON CHAPEL.—The CORNER- 


STONE of the New Chapel will be laid on Saturday 
afternoon, October 30th, by RICHARD PEACOOK, Esq., J.P. 
Wriends will meet in the old Chapel-yard at three o'clock, 
Tea in the Schools at four; tickets 1s. 


ANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

A CONFERENCE of Sunday-school Teachers and Friends 
will be held in the Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, 
on Saturday, October 30th, when the Rev. H. E. DOWSON, 
B.A., will introduce the following subject for discussion: 

“What is Religious as Distinguished from Secular 
Instruction?” 

Tea at half-past four o’clock; charge, Sixpence each person. 

Chair will be taken at beat = a pro 
oss ’ 
JOHN REYNOLDS, t Hon. Secs. 

N.B.—In order to save expense the first issue of Leafi-ts 
will be made to the delegates present at this Conference, for 
the use of their respective Schools. 


TOKE NEWINGTON GREEN.— The 


Rey. J. K. APPLEBEE will PREACH on the following 
subjects (third series, 1869); 
SCENES FROM GOSPEL HISTORY. 
Oct. 31.—The Temptation in the Wilderness. 
Noy. 7.—Christ’s first Passover. 
» 14.—The Healing of the Leper. 
» 28.—The Stilling of the Storm. 
Dec. 5.—The Transfiguration. 
y, 12.—Christ called a little Child unto Him. 
», 19.—* He steadfastly set bis face to go to Jerusalem.” 
x» 26.—The Raising of Lazarus. 
Service begins at a quarter-past eleven. 


[Special Meeting for Important Business.] 
ONDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY 


The FIFTY-FOURTH SOCIAL MEETING of this Society 
will be held at Radley’s Hotel, on Thursday, November the 
18th, 1869. A member of the committee will open the dis- 
cussion on the following topic: ‘*The Past History, Present 
Position, and Future Prospects of the London District Unit- 
arian Society.” The chair will be taken at seven o’clock. 
Tea at six o’clock. Tickets for tea, One Shilling each, and 
may be had of Mr. WHITFIELD, or the Stewards, 

8. DAVISON, 
J. RICHARDSON. 


NITARIAN MEETING-HOUSE, 
Pickstone-street, Dickens-street, Queen’s Road. 
Opened by Friends from the Rochdale Road Mission. 
The following gentlemen have kindly consented to conduct 
the one nee Services on the undermentioned dates: 
t. 3lst.—Dr. H. J. MARCUS. 
Noy. 7th.—Mr. GEORGE SMITH. 
» 14th.—The Rey. W. G. CADMAN. 
9, 2lst.—Mr. E. MANLEY. 
Service to commence at 6-30. 
Communications to Mr. GILBERT JONES, Hon. Sec., 8, 
Pickup-street, Queen’s Road. 


ANK-STREET SCHOOLS, BOLTON. 
WANTED, after Christmas, a MISTRESS for the 
Infants’ School; sala 
‘to the Rev. JEFFER 
Bolton-le-Moors. 


ANTED, a NURSEMAITD, to attend to 


Two Little Girls of the age of nine and seven; must 
be a good needlewoman.—Address Mrs. HAUGK, 1, Heald 
‘Grove, Moss Side, Manchester. 


wan TED, by an experienced middle-aged 
Person, a Situation of Trust, either as Housekeeper, 
Matron, &c., or to undertake a Mother’s Care for Children 
where an under-nurse is kept: most respectable references.— 

Mrs. CHARLES, at Mrs. Haugk’s, 1, Heald Grove, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


£45 a onerie Oho to be sent 
WORTHINGTON, Claremont House, 


A Lady desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS to Young Children; acquirements, 
English, French, drawing, and the rudiments of music. 
Salary no object, a comfortable home being the chief thing 
desired.—Address M. A., Post Office, Leeds. 


IDLAND RAITILWAY.— 
ALTERATION OF TRAINS, NOVEMBER, 1869. 


IMPORTANT ALTERATIONS OF EVENING EXPRESS 
TRAINS BETWEEN LONDON AND MANCHESTER, 


4-40 p.m. Express, London (St. Pancras) to Leicester, Not- 
tingham, Derby, Stockport, Liverpool, and Manchester, will 
move (St. Pancras) at 5-0 p.m. and arrive at Manchester at 

-0 p.m. 

5-30 p.m. Express, Manchester to Derby, Nottingham, 
Leicester, and London, will leave Manchester at 4-50 p.m. 
and be accelerated to arrive at London (St. Pancras) at 9-50 


p.m. 

Corresponding alterations will be made in the running of 
trains between Kentish Town and Moorgate-street in con- 
nection with these express trains. 

Third-class passengers will be conveyed from Manchester 
to London by the Train leaving Manchester at 9-50 a.m., 
instead of by the Train leaving Manchester at 6-55 a m. 

9-50 a.m. Manchester to Derby will stop at Bugsworth and 
discontinue stopping at Chinley. 

11-25 a.m. Manchester to Derby will stop at Chinley and 
discontinue stopping at Bugsworth. 

8-55 pm. Manchester to Derby will leave at 3-35 p.m. 

7-40 a.m. Buxton to Manchester and 4-50 p.m. Manchester 
to Buxton will be discontinued. 

The Trains running between Buxton and Miller’s Dale, in 
connection with the Main Line Trains on Sundays, will be 
discontinued. 

For other and consequent alterations, see Time Tables for 
November, issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 

Derby, October, 1869. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“* The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD, — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rev. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rev. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; ‘Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


ORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S 
MINISTRY. 

This volume of Sermons, by the late Mr. GEORGE BROWN, 
of Barnard Castle, with Preface by the late Rev. J. J. TAY- 
LEK, B.A., and Memoir by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, is 
out of eae and many inquiries have been made as to a 
Second E The friends at Parnard Castle would wil- 


tdition. 
lingly have it reprinted if sufficient copies could be subscribed 
for—say_at half-a-crown—to secure them against loss.— 
Address JOSEPH LEE, Barnard Castle. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1869, contains :—The 
Telegraph Office.—Driving and Drawing, Part III.—Mary 
Brown’s Trials, Part I1.—Sam_Lawson’s Political Ideas.— 
Mimicry of the Ape.—Aunt Lois.—Poetry: Little Kind- 
nesses, &c. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. ‘I’. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. : 


“ AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE,” 


This is the 7ruthseeker’s criticism on “ THE NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last_Trinity.— 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


E TRUTHSEEKER, published on the 


first of every month, isa free and unsectarian review 
of books and events relating to the development of religious 
life and Jiberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Essays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order. 
London publishers: Messrs. Trubner and Co., Paternoster 
Row. 


Cy A ies WORKS.—CHEAP 
REMAINDER, Barker’s edition, six vols. bound in 
three, cloth boards, 1,700 pages, Six Shillings. 
Vols. land 2, in one vol., cloth boards, chiefly Sermons, 
570 pages, Fourteenpence. 
Vols, 5 and 6, in one vol., cloth boards, Lectures, &c., 560 
es, Fourteenpence. 
rders to be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester. Only a few copies on hand. 


| Recah OF FAITH TRACTS.— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


AVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SuPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


6, ARTHUR’s TERRACE, 
Mancuester, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester : Johnson and Rawson. 


ORRECTIONS, SUGGESTIONS, the 

Date when the several Chapels were Built, and ADVER- 
TISEMENTS for the ‘ UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC” 
for 1870, are desired, without delay, by J. PHILLIPS, 74, 
Market-street, Manchester. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE.— 
Just published, price ls., post free, 
THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIANI IN MOSAISM: 
An Inaugural Address. By 
RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A., Professor of Hebrew. 
Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 
London, and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh; E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. : 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s. 6d.— 

Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 

Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


LE following WORK may be 


rocured 
from JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, chester 
for cash: 


DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 


PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 188. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto nee duaees 


Full-bound morocco, richly gilt........+. 258. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—Pricxs :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., 2s. per 100. 


8 , pet . f 
‘And the 12 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are sent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIl OrpErs 
and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
Post office orders should be on the Manchester Central 


~- ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 5 


UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’8S, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 
Ivory Table Knives.......ssccscees Pr ene 12s. per doz. 
Do. Dessert do. 103. do. , 


ME: ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Leighton), Fancy Stationer, &c., 
389, West Derby Road, near the Necropolis, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 3 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs, Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEEH, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 
men, Appraisers, and Undertakers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, Ec, ask the favour of acall to look through their 
stock. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


C CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 
© Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 
STEAM POWER, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXKS, 


TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. B. 
CLARKE’, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


O’ THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without rorciIna upon them, as has been 
Too MucH the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES. There is suffi- 
cient diversity of taste in a large Ma pogo to 
ensure for the Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market; and it is fairer to place them well before 
the public, and let them stand the test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
Tun this will be best for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as they are really Food, sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quality most in demand, and MUCH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


ARLOWITIZ, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 22s. PER DOZEN, 


and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HousEs. We may remark that 
‘we were among the VERY First who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool: U1, Lori-street. Birmingham: 28, High-strest. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Tho Ceylon Observer describes the taking an 
inventory of the property of the shrine in which 
Budha’s toothis preserved at Kandy. The Govern- 
ment has been compelled to draw up a list of the 
relics and their values, in connection with the 
dispute regarding the office of Dewa Nileme, or 
guardian of the temple. The sacred tooth was 
uncovered, and attracted attention chiefly from the 
richly jewelled caskets and trophies surrounding it. 
The most remarkable object, however, was a figure 
of Budha about four inches high cut out of what 
was professedly a single emerald; but most proba- 
bly is tourmaline. Besides this figure, there were 
five other Budhas of solid gold, and a book formed 
of leaves of the same material, on which were 
engraved the particulars of the treasure in the 
temple. 

The Jewish Record learns with unqualified regret 
that a party of Greeks have resolved to purchase 
the plain in the neighbourhood of Bethlehem, 
where Rachel’s grave is situated, for the purpose 
of erecting a church. This will neccessitate the 
destruction of the home erected in that locality by 
Sir Moses Montefiore. 

The chief meeting place of the Skoptzi sect has, 
it appears, been at length discovered at Moscow in 
the house of four brothers named Koudrin. These 
men had a photographic studio, where the idols 
worshipped by the Skoptzi were manufactured. 
The Crown prosecutor has discovered some of the 
persons employed in this manufacture, who have 
confessed that the Skoptzi hold their religious 
meetings in the house at night, and that there is a 
convent attached to the building. An inquiry has 
since taken place, from which it appears that the 
brothers Koudrin have been in the habit of kid- 
napping children between the ages of eight and 
twelve, and then forcing them to become members 
of the sect. The district in which the house is 
situated is said to be full of Skoptzi, and forty-eight 
women belonging to the sect have been arrested. 


The Pall Mall says one subject which is to engage 
the attention of the Council is the price of masses 
in France. At present an ordinary mass costs just 
a shilling, which the French clergy complain is too 
low by half. Several curés have memorialised their 
bishops on the subject, and their reports afford 
some revelations which are curious as showing that 
our neighbours, however sceptic in speech, are 
much less so in action. It seems that, owing to the 
cheapness of the terms, the number of people who 
apply to have masses said for them or their 
departed relatives averages nearly 4,000,000 yearly. 
Young men who are going to draw at the con- 
scription, young girls who want their love affairs 
to prosper, old women who have invested money 
and are afraid of ruin, all these classes are repre- 
sented, and make up a good third of the total, 
The result is that in large towns, and especially in 
Paris, there are more masses ordered than could be 
recited by twice the number of priests in the dio- 
cese, granting even that they officiated incessantly 
from morning to night; so that it has become a 
practice to sub-let or farm out the masses to 
country priests who have more time to spare. For 
instance, when a person orders at a Paris church 
one, ten, or as the case may be, several hundred, 
masses, he pays his money and gives his name; 
but, unless he be a rich man and pays generously, 
his masses are not said in Paris. The order is 
remitted to some poor curé in the provinces, who 
takes, as it were, a wholesale commission, and 
recites the masses for about fourpence a piece. 
It thus often happens that a tradesman who dies in 
the Rue St. Denis is prayed for, day after day, in the 
wilds of Languedoc, where nobody has ever seen 
or heard of him. However, a good number of 
provincial curés are growing tired of saying masses 
at second-hand prices; and, as the urban priests 
maintain that it is impossible to allow them more 
than one-third of the original fee—the rest being 
required to defray the great expenses incumbent 
upon town churches—it is thought that the Council 
may take the matter into consideration and suffer 
the fees to be increased. 

A correspondent of the Patrie gives the following 
details respecting the Romish hierarchy :—It is 
composed of the Pope, as supreme head, the 
cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops and bishops. By 
the rules, there ought to be seventy-six cardinals, 
but that number is rarely attained, At present, 


or example, the Sacred College is composed of only 
fifty-nine members, including two hats reserved, 
in petto, for persons unknown. The oldest of these 
princes ofthe Church is eighty-nine, and a Spaniard ; 
and the youngest, forty-two, a Frenchman, Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte. Among them are four over 
eighty, thirteen more than seventy, twenty-five 


who have passed sixty, ten over fifty, and five | 


between that age and forty. Cardinal Antonelli, 
secretary of state, is sixty-four. The Court of the 
Vatican, which has not accepted the suppression of 
certain bishoprics effected in Italy after the unifi- 
cation of that kingdom, reckons somewhat over 
1,100 sees in the Catholic world ; but in reality they 
do not quite reach 1,000, for official documents in 
the Roman archives give the following figures :— 
Patriarchal dioceses with residence, 747; sees in 
partibus, 234; total, 981. Out of that number, 281 
will probably abstain, for one reason or another, 
from appearing in the Council, and about 700 will 
probably be present. Each of these prelates will 
be accompanied by a theologian, sometimes by two, 
and have at least one priest for secretary. Many 
archbishops will arrive with a positive suite, so 
that the average number of ecclesiastics accom- 
panying each prelate may be taken atthree, making, 
with the bishop, four, and 700 multiplied by four 
gives 2,800 ecclesiastics. To that figure must be 
added the mitred abbots, the generals of the religious 
orders, the theologians summoned by the Pope,and 
who will take their places in the Council, anda 
total is arrived at of more than 3,000 members of 
the clergy specially attached to it. This is not 
reckoning those whom curiosity may bring, and 
who will probably be as many more. 

The Empress Eugénie the other day, after 
leaving Venice, set an example which might well be 
followed by some of our own denomination when 
they happen to be thrown where humble places of 
Unitarian worship are to be found. As her yacht 
reached the village of Malamocco, she went on 
shore in one of the boats, and heard mass in the 
fishermen’s church, with the poor people around 
her, and a village priest officiating at the altar. 


A Roman Catholic Congress has been sitting at 
Pesth, the object of which was to introduce a new 
system of ecclesiastical administration into Hungary, 
A young abbé, named Kuthy, supported by the 
patriot Deak, strongly advocated liberal principles, 
and is now called the Pére Hyacinthe of Hungary. 
The Roman Catholic world, he said, is divided into 
two parties, one of which aims at recovering for 
the Church that position of intellectual and moral 
leadership which it has nearly lost, while the other 
comes forward as the irreconcilable adversary of 
liberty; and he openly declared that he belonged 
to the former party, and trusted that the Congress 
would range itself on the same side. Though his 
speech was vehemently attacked by the prelates 
and other High Church dignitaries, at the next 
sitting the Cardinal Primate promised that the 
Hungarian clergy “would keep pace with the pro- 
gress of the people and the times.” 


Whether as a preliminary or not to the great 
Church Council we cannot say, but Civita Vecchia 
has been the scene of a great miracle. A brigand, 
guilty of numerous murders, was lately missed from 
the gaol there, but the police, after a raid on the 
haunts of crime, succeeded in effecting his recapture. 
The man now avers that he did not break out of 
prison, but was taken out by an angel, whom the 
Madonna, touched by his sufferings, sent to deliver 
him. He demands an inquiry into the facts and a 
judicial recognition of the miracle. It will be 
another miracle if it is not recognised. 

In a letter to the Spectator, Miss Cobbe mentions 
that Keshub Chunder Sen, the leader of the 
Brahmo Somaj, or Pure Theists of India, intends to 
visit England this winter, in order, as he says, “to 
study the progressive movements which are being 
carried on in that centre of civilisation and 
enlightenment; and to put forth my humble 
endeavours to secure the sympathy and interest of 
liberal-minded persons for the Brahmo Somaj of 
India, and to extend the circle of Theistic fellow- 
ship.” Miss Cobbe trusts that there will be found 
many to offer hospitality on his arrival to the 
illustrious reformer, 

It is stated that Archbishop Manning, in company 
with Bishop Grant, will set out for Rome next 
week, and that with two exceptions, caused by ill 


health, all the English Catholic Bishops intend to 
be present at the Gicumenical Council. 


The Evangelical Alliance will hold their Con- 
ference this year at Derby. The business is to 
commence on the 23rd of November, and last for 
seven days. 


At the Conference of Irish laymen which met to 
prepare the way for the new organisation of the 
Church, it was agreed to demand that the repre- 
sentatives of the laity shall be to the clergy as two 
to one, and that for electors and delegates alike the 
only necessary qualification shall be a profession of 
adherence to the Church. It is understood, too, 
that at a meeting of the clergy of the diocese of 
Dublin, held under the presidency of Archbishop 
Trench, the right of the laity to take part in the 
determination of questions relating to doctrine and 
discipline was recognised by a decisive majority ; 
but the clergy and the laity are to vote by orders, 
that is, there will be a second house, representing 
only an official class, which seems more likely to 
lessen than to increase their power. 


Just at present it may be interesting to state that 
the Episcopal incomes of the principal sees are as 
follows: Canterbury, £15,000 a year; York, 
£10,000; London, £10,000; Durham, £8,000; Win- 
chester, £7,000; Ely, £5,500. The others are worth 
some £5,000, and others £4,500 or £4,200; that of 
Sodor and Man being £2,000. 

John Locke lies buried in the little country 
churchyard of High Laver, near Ongar, in Essex. 
Just sixty years ago a movement was set on foot 
for erecting a monument in St. Paul’s to the philo- 
sophers memory. About £700 was subscribed, 
and the late Sir R. Westmacott was commissioned 
to carve a statue in the finest marble, which he 
actually began. The Guardian would like to know, 
and so should we, what has become of the statue, 
and what of the money subscribed. 

Dr. Temple’s appointment to the See of Exeter is 
gazetted. And committees of old Rugbeians have 
been formed in Oxford, Cambridge, and London 
to determine on the best way of expressing loving 
respect for him, 

At a meeting of the Manchester Branch of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society on Tuesday 
evening, it was stated that the Society had spent 


six and a half millions of money, and circulated — 


57,000,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures. 

The Congregationalists have purchased a site for 
a new chapel at Cambridge, which is to cost 
£9,000. A circular which has been issued says: _ 

“The increasing number of Nonconformist 
students resorting to Cambridge, the steady 
advance which is being made towards the opening 
of College fellowships, and the reasonable prospect 
of the University becoming a really national 
institution, furnish additional reasons in fayour of 
the proposed undertaking.” 

A number of the clergy of the diocese of Exeter 
have appealed to Dr, Temple to repudiate any 
participation in the alleged heretical opinions of 
the other writers associated with him in “ Essays 
and Reviews ;” but he very properly declines to 
do so. To allow, he says, that a bishop-designate, 
or any other person appointed to office in the 
Church, should be called wpon after nomination to 
make any other declarations than those required 
by law, would be so serious an infringement of 
the lawful liberty guaranteed to ministers of the 
Church that he dare not take the responsibility of 
giving it a sanction in his own case. He regrets. 
that so much anxiety and excitement should have 
been caused by his appointment; but he feels con— 
fident that “personal intercourse will dissipate: 
most of this uncomfortable feeling.” 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, | 


The Bishop of Montreal, who is at present in 
Rome, has been telling this story there: 


“A Catholic missionary was preaching to an 
Indian tribe in the extreme north of America, 


when a packet of letters was given to him,on 


opening one of which he burst into tears. The — 
chief of the tribe asked him the reason. 
missionary replied, ‘It is because I learn from it 


that my father is dead, and many other misfor- 
tunes.” ‘But, said the chief, ‘thou hast told us 


but submit with resignation to the will of 


Tho — 


i 


that in such circumstances we should not fe 


Great Spirit; so to give us an example smoke thi 
pipe with us and be comforted’ ‘ihe mis 

did so at once, and went on opening his 
among which was a copy of the Bull of Cor 
for the Council. ‘You have also good n 
the chief, seeing the priest’s joy in his fa 
us hear that also.’ ‘The good news, s 
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cacao ‘is that the Grand Master of Prayer 
has called the other Masters of Prayer to aid and 
counsel him” ‘ What is his name ?’ said the chief, 
‘Pius IX” ‘AmI worthy to name that name?’ 
said the simple warrior. ‘Yes, said the priest; 
‘rise all of you, and call upon the Great Spirit to 
bless him.” ‘The savages all did so with tho 
deepest testimonies of respect and reverence, and, 
in imitation of the missionary, one after the other 
cissed the name of the Holy Father printed at the 
oot of the Bull. The missionary then explained 
0 them what the Council was, and how the crimes 
f the world had made it necessary ; and the chief, 
aising his hands to heaven, exclaimed, ‘ May the 
treat Spirit aid Pius IX. in all his designs.’ ” 

With regard to Father Hyacinthe, it is stated in 
tome, that the Pope has received a letter from the 
irchbishop of Paris representing his motives for 
10t fulminating his censures against the refractory 
Jarmelite. The letter is to the effect that the 
irchbishop hopes to recall him to a better frame 
f mind. Among those who advocate gentle 
neasures is Monsignor de Mérode, who, while 
laming the great preacher, bitterly denounces the 
jiolent men who have rendered a retractation 
Imost impossible. 


There is a belief in Rome that there is a dis- 
osition among the ritualistic clergy of England to 
ttend the Council, and it is said that Pio Nono 
as commissioned Father Frappel to treat with 
hese lost sheep, and to give a liberal interpretation 
> the Papal letter to Dr. Manning in the Cumming 
ffair. 


Dr. Trench has been recommending a resistance 
n the part of the Irish clergy to a general commu- 
ation, unless reasonable guarantees are given that 
here shall be no serious attempt to depress the 
lergy into a position of mere subordination, or to 
lter the Prayer Book and Articles. The Telegraph 
oubts the success of his appeal as regards the 
utter point. For, after all, to what does his advice 
mount? He says, “You differ, and are likely to 
iffer so thoroughly on points of doctrine and 
turgy, that your only hope of unity is to accept 
. silence the Prayer Book as it is, and the Articles 
3 they are.” This certainly secures to the new 
hurch a dead uniformity of assent—but does it 
cure a living unity of active belief? For the last 
iirty years we have heard outcries from “ Pro- 
stants” that the Prayer Book contains passages 
0 Popish for their taste; while they have de- 
ounced the Articles as not condemning with 
ifficient clearness some heresies not exactly anti- 
pated when those formularies were framed. Now 
1ey have an opportunity, if they choose, to omit 
1 that is Papistical in forms of public worship, 
ad to frame condemnatory clauses that will cut 
1e ground from under the feet of Colensoites and 
oyseyites; but Dr. Trench lifts up his warning 
ands, and says, “Don’t! you do not understand 
1eology ; you would only quarrel and dissolve; 
r the sake of union take the Prayer Book and 
old your tongues. In the Church’s name I 
1arge you all to drop your swords and daggers.” 
he appeal may be successful, but the Telegraph 
reatly doubts such an issue. When Irish Protest- 
nts once meet to discuss theology, it will be 
ficult to make them “go off kneeling,” each 
ith the Book of Common Prayer reverently held 
efore his eyes. 

The Pall Mall, after remarking that one of the 
ost interesting topics of discussion at the Congre- 
itional Union was the admission of Dissenters to 
1e University, says: 


“Hitherto the agitation has principally come 
om within. The Established Church has a firm 
dd of some very comfortable and dignified endow- 
ents at Oxford and Cambridge, and the natural 
stinct of its members is to protest against anybody 
se stepping in to share them. The Radical 
inority who propose a less exclusive policy are, 
.erefore, regarded as traitors in the camp. They 
‘e little better than covert infidels, secking an 
liance with the enemy, or endeavouring to throw 
1@ doors open, not so much with a liberal desire 
r the admission of the external world as from a 
slike to certain tests which press awkwardly upon 
air own consciences. They are supposed to wish 
their hearts to destroy the Christian character of 
9 Universities, and to make way rather for 
ivists and Freethinkers of all schools than for 
ptists or Methodists. People who take this view 
the case would do well to consider fairly the 
nent put forward by Dissenters. If infidelity 

$0 rampant as is sometimes represented, might 
ot be worth while to call in Dissenters as allies 
stead of enemies? And is there not a chance 
t their admission to the colleges might be more 
ourable to conversions to the orthodox ranks 
nto desertions from them? If these questions 


: 


E 


be answered in the affirmative—and something 
may certainly be said for them—it is obvious that 
the Church would probably derive fresh strength 
from an abolition of the cherished tests. The 
policy of protection may really be doing as little 
genuine service to its supporters in this case as in 
that of the farmers.” 


On the idea which some advocated of providing 
separate Halls for different creeds, the same paper 
observes : 


“No arrangement could possibly be worse. A 
Baptist college in Oxford, for example, would at 
once have a black mark against it. Its students 
would be pariahs, Even if they succeeded in 
winning high places in class lists, the young 
gentlemen who consider a seat in the university 
boat as the highest of human honours would regard 
them, to use their own pleasant language, as ‘snobs’ 
or ‘cads, and would have their hatred of Dissent 
stimulated by the visible presence of its represent- 
atives. The very object for which it is most 
desirable to throw down existing barriers would be 
defeated, and the narrow spirit of religious 
exclusiveness receive an additional stimulus. The 
more liberal-minded portion of the Dissenters are 
fully sensible of this, and are inclined to insist upon 
the only measure which can be really satisfactory, 
the entire abolition of all religious tests in our 
national universities. An admixture of promising 
youths from the Dissenting bodies would be a good 
thing not merely as softening senseless prejudices, 
but as introducing a class of students who would 
have strong motives for valuing intellectual labour 
more highly than is the fashion at present. The 
Universities are expensive because the class from 
which they are chiefly recruited is extravagant; 
and a few poor men who really came to learn 
would be of service to the general tone of the 
studies. But if they were locked up as inferior 
beings in a separate institution the effect would be 
simply pernicious, and would simply intensify 
existing animosities.” 

Martin Farquhar Tupper has been writing to the 
Rock “ A Few Words about Animals’ Hereafter,” in 
which there are some things as curious as his 
“ Proverbial Philosophy.” “It would be easy,” he 
says, “to multiply instances of every social virtue 
and cleverness illustrated by birds, beasts, and 
fishes ; from shrewd elephants to industrious fleas; 
from Colonel Berkeley’s cormorant, who died of 
grief, to Lesbia’s sparrow, whose love for her is 
classical ; from the affectionate, if unwieldy, whale 
to the gregarious carps of St. Cloud.” It is Mr. 
Tupper’s faith that all these talents and virtues, 
the grief of the cormorant, and, we must conclude, 
the industry of Mr. Kitchingham’s lively pupils, are 
not to disappear in the ordinary course of nature. 
Our planet is to be regenerated for “ earth’s 
spiritualised children,” and so arranged that there 
will be room and to spare for the friendly brutes; 
a provision will be made even for unborn chickens, 
for we are assured that “every egg will find room 
to hatch.” Asa lion with his old leaven in him for 
carnal food would not be an altogether comfortable 
guest in Mr. Tupper’s Elysium, he calms our fears 
by kindly informing us that the chances are that a 
spirit-lion will be satisfied with plain straw like an 
ox, and considering what chemistry has done here 
below in the way of extracting perfumes from 
unpromising substances, he believes that even a 
polecat can be etherealised into a fragrant creature 
of good odour and conduct. A brother poet has 
spoken of the hope the Indian has of his faithful 
dog bearing him company in the happy hunting- 
grounds, and the Proverbial Philosopher is con- 
vinced that the redskin had Scriptural sanction for 
his idea, 

In one of his sermons, speaking of the last Con- 
tinental war, Father Hyacinthe, whose “revolt” 
has created such a sensation, expressed himself 
thus heretically : 

“Do you know why Prussia triumphed in the 
field of battle? *I'was not because there was a 
lack of bravery on either side; it was not the 


effect of the most wondrous weapon for the acqui- 


sition of which men are so eager; but it was 
because the assailant was better educated than the 
assailed, and had a superior religious training; it 
was because every Prussian soldier had a Bible in 
his cap or helmet. In other places I have asserted, 
and I assert it here again, that that which consti- 
tutes the strength of Protestant nations is, that 
when the people come home from their work they 
enter the family circle, and sitting by thoir hearths 
they read the Bible and the national poetry. We 
are behindhand with Protestant nations, and 
especially with those that dwell beyond the Atlantic 
and the Straits of Dover. I have trodden English 
soil on two occasions, and have come to the con- 
viction that the strength of that country is from 
the Bible.” ; 


On the opposition to Dr. Temple’s appointment, 


the Church Limes says : 
“When we see the Record and the John Bull 


weeping affectionately over each other’s shoulders 
upon this question, and that in the largest-sized 
tears, which in printer’s language would be ex- 
pressed by leaded leader type, Churchmen can- 
not help being suspicious. ‘there is not a little 
reason to believe that much of the agitation 
against Dr. Temple has been got up as a political 
dodge. It is scarcely likely that we should 
take a line in opposition to that of so many 
men whose opinion we generally respect if we 
were not fairly assured that Dr. Temple’s orthodoxy 
is at least as sound as that of Archbishop Tait— 
while in almost every other respect he is infinitely 
his superior—against whose appointment by Mr. 
Disraeli no such outcry was raised by the Tory 
press.” 


With the heading “Head and Tail of Intoler- 
ance,” Punch has the following : 


“So, my Lord Shaftesbury, so, Dr. Pusey, you 
two opposite partisans agree in striving to prevent, 
if possible, Dr. Temple from being made Bishop of 
Exeter. 0, Earl of Shaftesbury, what has Dr. 
Temple done? Written an essay, which but for 
its literary quality, might have been written by 
yourself—or by Dr, Pusey. What has he not done? 
Dr. Temple has never spouted fanaticism, like one 
of whom it may have been said: ‘ Zlld se jactet 
in aula’—¥xeter, to wit. He never applied 
strong language to a mild, good book, which 
somebody else said was ejected from the jaws 
of a place not mentionable to ears polite. O, Dr. 
Pusey, what has not been done by Dr. Temple ? 
No heresy, so pronounced by his University, has 
been preached by him. No distinctly Roman 
doctrine has been avowed. Dr. Temple is the 
leader and denominator of no sect which is con- 
stantly endeavouring to Romanise the English 
Church, and occasionally supplying recruits to 
Rome. Toleration, Lord Shaftesbury; toleration, 
Dr. Pusey, Dr. E. B. Pusey, or, as some would 
write you, ‘M. B” Pusey. Are you not as those 
who live in glass houses? Behave as such.” 


THE FACTS OF THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Wa take the following details from a letter of M. 
Louis Blane to Le Temps: 

“Upon the 1st January, 1871, the Irish Pro- 
testant Church will cease to exist as a State 
Church. According to the last census, that of 1861, 
the population of Ireland amounts to 5,795,835 
persons, who are distributed into different sects as 


follows : 
Roman Catholics .......:...0seecsesssesees - 4,505,263 
Members of the Established Church. 693,357 
PEGSDYUOPINNS eseccesencoccecertvacssatcness 523,291 
Methodists 45,399 
Independents 4,532 
Baptists ....... 4,237 
Quakers 8,695 
WOW Bee ecsececerseetaste, cess capansecontare ee 395 
Other sects 15,666 


“Of all the above, the Established Church, that 
is, the Protestant Episcopal Church, is the only 
one which, to use the expression of Dr, Ball, 
enjoys a separate provision from the public funds. 

“The Presbyterian Church receives from the 
House of Commons an annual grant which is 
known as the Regium Donum, and owes its origin 
to William IIT. 

“ As for the Roman Catholic Church, the Church 
which possesses 4,505,263 adherents out of a popu- 
lation of but 5,795,835, its priests exist upon the 
scanty sums paid for marriages, baptisms, masses, 
&c., by a people dying of hunger. 

“Yet Irish Catholicism is not always without 
help from the State. Before 1795 the law did not 
permit the endowment of any college or seminary 
in Ireland for the education of Catholics. The 
result was that the priests of that religion were 
educated on the Continent, especially in France. 
At the timo of the French Revolution it was pro- 
posed to found a Catholic seminary at Maynooth, 
the endowment of which, in 1845, under the 
administration of Sir Robert Peel, was raised from 
£9,000 a year to £26,360 in spite of all that zealous 
Protestants could say about the sin of aiding the 
teaching of superstition and error. 

“We will now say a few words upon the wealth 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland, 
the Church which possesses only 693,357 faithful 
amongst a population of 5,795,835. 

“Tn the words of the parliamentary report pub- 
lished in 1863, the total revenue of the twelve 
dioceses governed by the two archbishops of 
Armagh and Dublin, is not less than £580,416, an 
income whose capitalised value Mr. Gladstone 
fixes at £16,000,000. 

“So the 669,274 acres of land which the Pro- 
testant Church possesses in Ireland, the rents 
which she receives, the money invested for her, 
and the tithe-rent charge which the Protestant 
landlords pay, amount to sixteen million pounds 
sterling. / 

“On the 28th March, 1865, Mr. Dillwyn re- 
marked in the House of Commons that in the 
space of sixty-four years the Archbishop of 
Armagh found he had received £177,580, Are his 
services in accordance with his salary? How can 
that be in a place where so many shepherds 
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have but the shadow of a flock? One reads in 
a pamphlet by Archdeacon Stopford that there 
is in Jreland an union or assemblage of parishes 
whose spiritual director receives an income of £330 
for superintending the salvation of twenty-four 
Protestants. ‘Ihere is another such fold that 
shelters barely seventeen sheep. Is there not 
cause here to remember the words of Lord Plun- 
kett ? ‘Those who really rob the Church are the men 
who eat her bread without working for it.’ 

“Ts it astonishing, after this, that the Irish 
Catholic regards with jealousy the wealth of the 
dominant clergy, which contrasts so strikingly with 
the poverty of the nation’s clergy ? Isitastonishing 
that the mere sight of empty churches, belonging — 
empty as they are—to a privileged religion, 
awakens, in the broken spirit of the poor Irish 
peasant, the recollection of centuries of subjection, 
and ages of spoliation ? 

“Let us now see by what state of affairs the 
Trish Church Act will replace that which I have 
just described. 

“First, the Irish Episcopal Church loses its 
privilege of being a Church established by the 
State; it is disestablished. After the lst January, 
1871, it will be detached from the State, and the 
archbishops and bishops, who are at its head, will 
no longer sit in the House of Lords. Upon this 
point the reform will be complete. 

“Again, the Episcopal Church ceases to be 
endowed, at least in an official and permanent 
manner, by the State; it is, except a part—but 
that a large part—disendowed. Its ministers, 
whether rectors or curates, are to be maintained 

_ during their lives in the enjoyment of the income 

which they now possess; that is, they are to 
receive an annuity equal to that income; this 
annuity they will not receive from the State, it will 
be paid to them by commissioners specially ap- 
pointed to complete the work of disestablishment 
at discretion, as the situation permits, and as 
justice requires. The members of the Irish Epis- 
copal clergy will enjoy annuities taken from special 
funds; but they will no longer have any lands to 
farm, or possess livings; nor will they have any 
right to receive the rent charges which represent 
the ancient ecclesiastical tax of tithes. 

“The capitalised value of the annuities which 
the bill ensures to the bishops, rectors, &¢., com- 
posing the lrish Episcopal clergy, is estimated at 
£4,900,000. 

“Here is given up to her a sum of £4,900,000, 
out of a capital of £16,000,000, the wealth she has 
possessed up to the present date. 

“She receives, in addition, as the value of endow- 
ments received, or supposed to have been received, 
from private munificence since 1660, the very 
respectable sum of £500,000, 

“The churches will remain in her possession. 

“The same may be said of the houses and their 
appurtenances. ‘those who now occupy them will 
continue to do so, upon paying £232,335, a sum 
which, if the calculations of Dr. Ball are correct, 
will cover the expenses of maintenance, repair, and 
rebuilding. 

“Lastly, £800,000 are laid aside for the curates.” 

From the compromise which has taken place, in 
consequence of the negotiations between Lord 
Cairns and Lord Granville, it has been agreed that, 
when in a diocese three-fourths of the clergy wish 
to exchange their annuities for their realised value, 
the capital to be paid them shall be calculated with 
an addition of 12 per cent. to the ordinary value, 
7 per cent. as estimating the life of a clergyman at 
a greater value than that of other men, and 5 per 
cent in order to encourage the exchange. 

Cyrit. 


REVIEW. 


Francois d’ Assise: Etude Historique d'apres Karl 
Hase. Par Charles Berthoud. Paris, 1869. 
To many Englishmen, as well as Frenchmen, Hase’s 
interesting work will be rendered accessible for 
the first time by M. Berthoud’s translation. It fills 
an important blank in ecclesiastical history. Not 
indeed that so interesting a topic as the life of the 
founder of the first order of mendicants had been 
left untouched; independently of works written 
from a purely ecclesiastical point of view, the 
writings of Ozanam and Montalembert, and more 
especially Frédéric Morin’s interesting estimate of 
the social bearings of S. Francis’ labours, have 
rendered the subject familiar. But until Hase’s 
book appeared, we had no trustworthy biography, 
written from the standpoint of the scientific 

historian. 

From the darkness of the Middle Ages the figure 
of S. Francis shines out amid a halo of love and 
charity. In the vast crowd of medieval saints he 
stands especially distinguished by his wide sym- 
pathies and his tender pity. To him luxury seemed 
to be a robbery of our fellow-men; wealth, a 
treason to our Christ. Self-devotion, self-abandon- 
ment were his sole ambition, his chosen aim in 


life. From his youth he lived in dreams and 
visions, and deemed these outbursts of his ardent 
soul to be revelations from the lips of God. To 
obey their guidance he renounced his family and 
the world, and embraced a life of misery and 
privation. To imitate Christ’s life of poverty was 
his ideal, and the ideal of his disciples. “It is 
harder,” said he, “to go to heaven from the palace 
than from the hut. You must come naked to the 
arms of the Saviour. Poverty is a hidden treasure ; 
and to gain it is well worth the loss of all one 
has. It is the supreme yirtue, the seal of the 
elect, for the Son of God for our sakes became 
poor. He who offends the poor offends Christ; for 
the poor are the image of Christ and of his poor 
mother. To beg is a worship, a worship of life, a 
worship specially divine.” 

But though he sought alms, it was not to hoard 
them; all was at once given to the poor. In one 
time of dearth S. Francis speaks of robbing the 
Virgin’s altar of its last ornaments. In another, 
finding himself without resources, he gave a poor 
woman the Bible which the monks used in the 
choir. “Let her sell it,” said he; “God will have 
more pleasure in seeing her misery relieved than 
in hearing us read the Bible in the choir.” 

Yet in spite of the great importance he attached 
to poverty, he did not hold that austerity and 
physical denial could ensure salvation. “Let no 
one,” he says, “pride himself on things which the 
wicked also can do. ‘The wicked can fast and 
pray, weep and crucify the flesh; of only one 
thing are they incapable—faithfulness to the 
Master.” 

So wide and sympathetic was his nature that he 
embraced all creation in an equal love, and treated 
plants and animals with an affection that almost 
moves our smiles. Everywhere he saw the hand 
of God; to all things did he feel linked by common 
brotherhood. Worms he would carefully put out 
of the way of danger; he delighted in the flowers 
of the field, which recalled to him the Flower of 
Jesse, whose perfume has awakened thousands of 
men from death. Legend, of course, has borrowed 
these facts, and exaggerated them. We are told of 
animals that followed him and obeyed him. Ona 
fig-tree near his cell a grasshopper encouraged him 
to prayer,and came upon his hand at his call. 
“Sing, sister grasshopper,” said he, “and praise 
God with thy joyous song;” and it sung until he 
sent it back to its fig-tree. Then there was a wolf 
which devastated the neighbourhood of Gubbio. 
“ Brother Wolf,” said Francis to it, “thou worriest 
the creatures of God, thou art a murderer. ’Jis 
hunger that hath driven thee to thy crimes; 
promise that if thou art fed thou wilt sin no more.’ 
The wolf bowed its head in token of assent, and at 
the saint’s request put its paw into his hand. 
Thenceforth, begging food from house to house, the 
wolf lived a domestic and moral life. 

We can well understand that a saint so venerated 
as he, could not live in medieval times without 
working many miracles. By prayer and the laying- 
on of hands he is said to have cured paralytics, 
given sight to the blind, and cast out devils. Hase 
points out that records are preserved only of the 
casesin which his efforts succeeded; but that in these, 
even after full abatement of legendary additions 
has been made, we can see the immense effect 
produced by the presence of a man like S. Francis, 
in whom the sufferers felt perfect confidence, and 
the strange power exercised by men in whom 
the spiritual element is supreme. Either of these 
causes would suffice to work miracles. 

But even after his death many prodigies were 
attributed to him. We are assured that the invo- 
cation of his name had power to raise a dead man. 
Again, a watchman falling from his tower, continued 
to sleep, dreaming that he was in the arms of the 
saint. 

The greatest of his miracles was, however, 
worked not by, but upon him :—that of the sacred 
wounds. Lost in the contemplation of Christ’s 
sufferings, he saw in a vision a seraph, who 
impressed on his body the marks of the five 
wounds of the crucified Saviour. Of the his- 
tory of this miracle the appendix to the book 
before us gives a curious account, showing the 
growth of the legend by the accumulation and 
exaggeration of its details. But,as M. Berthoud 
says, S. Francis has nothing to lose by this 
scepticism. His greatness is of himself, and not of 
his miracles. Ceasing to regard him as either the 


worker or the subject of prodigies, we shall love 
him as much—or all the more—for his true glory, 
his absolute devotion to his life’s idea, the passionate 
love of God, and of all His creatures. Without 
great genius, his greatness of heart supplied its 
place and ranked him amidst the leaders of his 
race. From criticism he has nothing to fear; and 
his brow will still be holy in our eyes, though the 
miraculous halo play no more around it. 


The Onitarian Gerald. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
LEAGUE, 

Wuite the interest awakened by the 
recent educational conference in Bir- 
mingham is still fresh in the public mind, 
we wish to draw attention to the particular 
aims of this association, which must, by 
the way, be carefully distinguished from 
the National Education Union, a feeble 
attempt at a rival association, which a 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of Man- 
chester is endeavouring to form, on the 
basis of patching up the existing denomi- 
national system. It is especially im- 
portant at the present time that there 
should be no division in the camp of 
those who wish to see a really national 
system of education, and we will there- 
fore briefly state the programme of the 
National Education League, which we 
commend to the support of our readers. 

In the first place, since voluntary effort 
has failed, and necessarily failed altogether 
in a large number of cases, to provide the 
required schools, the League proposes 
to supplement voluntary effort in these 
cases by compulsory rating, wherever it 
is proved that there is not sufficient school 
accommodation. Since, however, a heavy 
rate would be an excessive burden on 
those poor districts where it would most. 
frequently have to be made, it is to be 
supplemented in a large proportion, no 
less than two-thirds, by a grant from 
Government. By this very simple means 
the first requirement of education, suf- 
ficient school accommodation, can, it is 
clear, be completely met, without throwing 
any greater burden on even the poorest 
district than its people may fairly be 
expected to bear in the interest of their 
children, Further, although the system 
proposed is purely supplementary in the 
outset, it provides machinery for taking 
over any of the present schools that 
choose to be put upon the rating plan. 
It may be that a natural law would 
operate to turn the supplementary system 
into one that should supplant the other, 
as people might refuse to pay subscriptions 
as well as rates for education, and prefer 
only to take their fair share in the 
payment of the latter, but that would be — 
an indirect consequence rather than the 
direct purpose of a system of which the 
aim is in no sense aggressive, except on 
ignorance. 

On the religious difficulty, around which 
the great education controversy has eve 
been waged, the position taken up by th 
League is very simple and very clear. I 
meets it by relegating to altogether oth 


to teach Protestantism, or on Prote 
to teach Catholicism, or on Inde ts 
to train up children in the Establishment, 
or on members of the Establishment 
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train up Independents. A system of 
education based on rating must be un- 
sectarian, or it would raise again the 
ghost of the old church-rate grievance. 
And so manifold are the differences of 
doctrine prevalent in this country, that a 
system truly and honestly unsectarian 
must be one practically secular. The 
League accordingly has decided that in 
its schools no dogmatic or theological 
instruction shall be given and no creeds 
or catechisms used. It does not exclude 
the Bible, but would have it read only 
without note or comment. A short 
opening service would be allowed, but the 
painful sham which at present passes for 
religious teaching in day-schools is to be 
altogether excluded. 

We need say very little on the next 
point in the programme of the League. 
Their schools must be free. Having paid 
the rates for their establishment and 
maintenance, the ratepayers, it says, 
should have a right to use them without 
further payment. The education given 
there should accordingly be as freely at 
the disposal of the ratepayer as the streets 
he walks, and the lamps which light them. 
Granted the plan of rating at all, the 
necessity of this seems self-evident. 

Even it if were not so, however, the fact 
that the League takes its stand for com- 
pulsory education, makes the adoption of 
the free system almost a necessity. Com- 
pulsory attendance in itself will be hard 
enough to secure, compulsory payment of 
fees would be infinitely harder. But this 
compulsory attendance is the only corner- 
stone of the system of the League. 1t is 
that without which it regards all else as 
vain. It is that without which its first 
step cannot be taken, namely, rating for 
the establishment of schools. It would 
be out of the question to rate a district 
for an object which would not be secured; 
and the education of all the children of the 
district would never be secured without 
compulsory attendance. Justas you must 
provide that there shall be schools, and 
good ones too, before you can compel 
parents to send children to them, so, if 
the schools are provided out of the rates, 
we must see that we get our money’s 
worth in the fulfilment of our object. 
But apart from the necessity of com- 
pulsory attendance as a sequel to com- 
pulsory rating, it is, in the eye of the 
League, the one necessity in itself. It is 
intolerable, it holds, that selfish and un- 
natural parents should be allowed, with 
impunity, to deny their children their 
dearest rights. If there be no schools, of 
course parents are not to blame in the 
matter, but if, as the League proposes, 
there is to be provided school-accommo- 
dation for every child in England and 
Wales, then there must be no hesitation 
in telling every parent—* Neglect to send 
your children to school at your own peril. 
Their minds are in your keeping no less 
than their bodies, the law compels you to 
see that both alike are fed.” 

Such is an outline of the machinery, 
with a few of the reasons for its adoption, 
whereby the National Education League 
proposes to accomplish an aim which 
demands, before all others, the attention 
of Englishmen. Its two cardinal points 
are, the making parental negligence in the 
matter of education a punishable offence, 
and the giving up in the elementary 
schools the attempt at religious instruction 
which has long been abandoned in ordinary 
schools. To this platform we cordially 
adhere. We look forward to the day 


opinion, be more surely served than that 
of religion, when the latter is released to 
find its true channels to the children’s 
minds in the church, the Sunday-school, 
and the home. 


THE SEE OF EXETER. 


Arter all the bounce and threatening called forth 
by the “frightful enormity” of Dr. Temple’s 
appointment to Exeter, the agitation against it 
may be pronounced a failure, and seems likely to 
end in vow et preterea nihil. Much as the High and 
the Low dislike the Broad, it comes out clearly that 
they dislike each other not less, and cannot join 
hands even in holy warfare against it. Dr. 
Mc.Neile does not hesitate to say that since Dr. 
Pusey published his “Eirenicon,” he has “con- 
sidered him more really dangerous to the best 
interests of our reformed Church than two Dr. 
Temples ;” and adds, “Isee what I consider two 
poison cups. The one is labelled poison, the other 
syrup. The one honestly proclaims its warning; 
to drink of it is wilfully suicidal. The other dis- 
honestly conceals its deadly drug, enticing the 
unwary by a honeyed edge.” And as this allegory 
is not sufficient to satisfy him, he draws out at 
length an example from the Mosaic law. Moses 
pronounced that a man entirely covered with 
leprosy was ritually clean, because no body would 
be likely to touch him. Aman, on the other hand, 
with less unequivocal symptoms was held to be 
unclean, because less manifest, and so more dan- 
gerous. That is, in the opinion of the Dean, we 
may call Dr. Temple’s doctrines poison, and Dr. 
Pusey’s concealed poison; or we may say, if we 
please, that Dr. Temple is leprous all over, whilst 
Dr. Pusey can still conceal his leprosy under 
his ecclesiastical robes. Mr. Hobart Seymour 
thinks it altogether unworthy of Evangelicals to 
interfere in the quarrels of Rationalists and Ritual- 
ists, and counsels his friends to let such “ potsherds 
of the earth” as Dr. Pusey and Dr. Temple strive 
with one another without taking any part in the 
strife. Dean Close is indignant even at the sup- 
position that he should have been capable of 
uniting with the leader of the High Church party, 
and though he dislikes the bishop-designate as 
much as any one can do, he “cannot see the 
wisdom or consistency of joining with the chief 
representatives of one class of error in order to put 
down another.” And Lord Shaftesbury’s decision, 
after “sleeping over” the matter, is that he cannot 
act “in unison” with the Oxford Professor, and 
that they had better strike at. their common object 
separately. Lis position reminds the Pall Mall 
of a singular custom prevailing in some wandering 
Mohammedan race. When two neighbour tribes 
have been long engaged in a desperate feud, and 
are getting rather tired of bloodshed and mutual 
robbery, the respectable veterans of each side agree 
on terms of reconciliation. A camel is procured—the 
camel, no doubt, of a third party whose consent is not 
asked—and regarded by each tribe as representing 
theenemy. ‘The tribes stand apart, and spears are 
thrust into the animal from both sides, each thrust 
accompanied by an accusation, “ You killed my 
father,” “ You stole my mare,” “You defiled the 
grave of my mother,” “You uttered blasphemy 
against the Prophet,” and so forth, until the un- 
happy victim is killed outright. Relieved by this 
little demonstration, the men of both tribes, it is 
said, feel much better, and live together in the 
most amicable relations—until the next occasion. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s proposal to his rival Sheikh, 
Dr. Pusey, seems to partake of this venerable Arab 
philosophy. People of opposite opinions, he says, 
may act together for a good purpose, but then 
they ought not to act “in unison.” Let my tribe 
and yours, the children of Low Church and High 
Church, stick their spears severally into our camel 
of reconciliation, Dr. ‘l!emple, from their respective 
sides; to thrust at him jointly would be a devia- 
tion from correct principle. 

As we mentioned last week, if the Chapter delay 
to elect for twelve days after receiving the letter 
calling upon them to do so, the Sovereign may 
appoint at pleasure by letters patent under the 


Gladstone persists in his resolution to perpetrate 
this “horrible scandal,” when disestablishment comes 
Dr. Temple will not be acknowledged as bishop, 
because not canonically elected! And, if we may 
take Archdeacon Denison at his word, when the 
heretical bishop enters on his see, we shall have 
the former, as an ally of the Liberation Society, 
advocating the separation of Church and State. 
Dr. Pusey, too, is evidently made to see more 
clearly even than before that he cannot have at 
once the advantages of a State Church and free- 
dom and self-government, and his conclusion is, 
“viewing them steadily in the face, all the suffer 
ings incidental to passing from a state of establish 
ment to disestablishment, all the loss of that 
influence which the title of ‘the Church of the 
nation’ conveys, all the privations of the village 
poor in the transition, we have no choice but to 
long, at any cost, for a severance from the iron 
hand of the State.” “ Hitherto,” remarks the Pall 
Mall, “it has been the great boast of the defenders 
of the State Church that it has gathered together 
with a wise liberality men of very wide divergences 
of opinion. Now it seems as if the bond, instead of 
keeping them in harmony, only made their mutual 
antipathies more furious. Dr. Pusey fairly raves 
against Dr. Temple, not because he has serious 
grounds for believing him to be a heretic, but 
because he thinks him deficient in proper zeal 
against the extreme liberal wing of the Establish- 
ment. Meanwhile, the Dean of Ripon holds the 
doctrines of both his brethren to be equally poison- 
ous, and only condescends to say that one is covered 
with leprosy and the other lepreus enough to be 
contagious without being openly offensive. The 
party which professes more liberal principles is by 
far the weakest in everything but ability, How 
are three sach hostile forces to be retained within 
one camp? Are we not, in Dr. Pusey’s words, 
merely observing one petty addition to ‘the great 
tide which is already setting towards disestablish- 
ment?’ If fifty years have been enough to bring 
out this hostility, what will be the state of the 
Church by the end of the century ? ” 


DR. TEMPLY’S HERESIES. 


As it is now teg years since “ Essays and Reviews” 
appeared, and the work has fallen, for the world in 
general, into oblivion, the Padé Maid thinks it may 
not be undesirable to recall to the memory of those 
who have forgotten it what the share was that 
Dr. Temple had in that work, which is occasioning 
the present outcry against him, 

The essay which he contributed to it was called 
“The Education of the World,” and consisted of an 
eloquent, though perhaps rather fanciful, expansion 
of the analogy between the development of the 
world and of an individual. ‘he human race, he 
said, might be considered as a colossal man, whose 
life reached from the creation to the day of judg 
ment; generations were days in this man’s life; 
the creeds and doctrines of successive ages his 
thoughts; the state of society his manners; and 
his education was precisely similar to ours. Thus 
in the earliest period the law acted the part of 
schoolmaster, and arbitrary rules were intermixed 
with moral precepts, because the intellect was not 
yet ripe for distinguishing the difference, whilst 
implicit obedience was the highest duty. ‘Thus 
the Jewish nation was disciplined and specially 
impressed through its early training with two great 
lessons, the connection between which was elo- 
quently explained—belief in the unity of God, and 
an acknowledgment of the special value of chas- 
tity. When the intellect had gradually refined, 
we reach the meeting point between the law and 
the gospel. Whilst the Hebrews had disciplined 
the human conscience, Rome had disciplined the 
will, Greece the reason and taste, and Asia the 
spiritual imagination. ‘The world was thus ready 
for the teaching specially appropriate to adoles- 
cence, though never at any age losing its power— 
the teaching of example. ‘Ihis, therefore, was the 
time of our Lord’s presence on earth, and there 
can never be another example in the same sense 
as that which affected our race in its youth, when 
its preceptors were at their liveliest, and when it 
had not yet stiffened into the more rigid forms of 
maturity. ‘The early Church contrived to impress 
us rather by example than by giving definite pre- 
cepts or logical definitions of creeds, And now, 
although we are still in need of discipline and 
example, we have to work out in practice the 
teaching thus imparted. Here our great need is 
precisely that which is met by the bible. Admir 
able reasons are, of course, given for proving that 
the Kible gives us all that we want in the best 
possible form. Even if careful criticism reveals 
interpolations or occasional errors of fact, its value 
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cannot be diminished. “The immediate work of 
the day is the study of the Bible. Other studies 
will act upon the progress of mankind by acting 


apparently as an equivalent statement, that if 
science is to have any effect it must be by acting 
upon men’s moral and religious convictions. 
though “this study must be for the present and 
some future time the centre of all other studies,” 


there is no other which will not affect it; and we | 


must now think as men, “ governed by principles, 
if governed at all, and cannot rely any longer on 
the impulses of youth or the instincts of childhood.” 

It would be easy to criticise this statement in 
various ways, and to complain of it as giving rather 
a limited view of human progress; but at least it 
is an eloquent statement of the view which makes 
all history centre round the Christian revelation as 
its main determining influence, and accepts the 
Bible as the one great exponent of the divine 
intentions towards man. When one reads such a 
speculation, and hears that its author is considered 
as a flagrant heretic, one can only think of Lord 
Macaulay’s remark upon Robert Montgomery’s 
“Satan ”—namely, that he had always known that 
the Prince of Darkness was a gentleman, but that 
he was surprised to find him a highly respectable 
gentleman whose worst fault was a tendency to 
pious twaddle. It requires a theological microscope 
of extraordinary powers to discover the slightest 
latent approach to anything like heterodoxy in an 
essay which consists in great, measure in working 
out some remarks of St, Paul, mixed with a certain 
quantity of very excellent moral and philosophical 
reflections. If it had been pronounced, as the 
substance of it was, as a sermon at Oxford, and 
flavoured with a few more texts in deference to the 
place, we are sure that the most respectable heads 
of houses and professors of divinity would have 
gone home without a doubt to check their appetite 
for luncheon. 

We know, however, that this is not the real point 
of the charge. It was stated in the preface to 
“Essays and Reviews,” that each author was re- 
sponsible for his own essay only. They were 
written, it was added, in entire independence of 
each other, and without concert or comparison. 
The degree to which Dr, Temple can fairly be held 
responsible for the opinions of his colleagues is 
therefore a delicate question. It is perfectly ob- 
vious to any candid reader that nothing in his own 
essay could be laid hold of by the most ingenious 
of theologians as by itself objectionable. Nor is 
there even a presumption that he agreed in any 
particular opinion expressed in the other essays. 
It is said that, “though urged thereto by more 
than one bishop,” he did not withdraw his essay 
mor disapprove the opinions of his co-essayists. 
But, inconceivable as is the obduracy which would 
resist more than one bishop, it would not be a 
generous action when his friends were undergoing 
trial in the law courts and by public opinion to 
express any disagreement if he felt it; it would 
necessarily imply that there was a certain “solid- 
arity” which had been expressly disavowed, and 
that his other companions might fairly be put to 
the question. Any man of common spirit would 
naturally challenge his accusers to point out any 
faults they could find in his own writings, without 
attempting to saddle him with the opinions of his 
friends. ‘Io give way to such demands would cer- 
tainly look like a desertion. All that can fairly be 
said is that he held, in the words of the preface, 
that a free handling of such subjects would be 
advantageous to the cause of moral and religious 
truth. ‘This is the extent of his offending; the 
worst that can be said of him is that he sincerely 
held that such a book as “ Essays and Reviews” 
was, on the whole, a beneficial stimulant to inquiry. 
No one will wonder that the ordinary clergyman 
should regard even this modified degree of appro- 
bation with intense disgust ; though more sensible 
persons would not consider it to be sufficient justi- 
fication for a revolt against the constitution of the 
State Church. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


The Rev. J. F. Clarke says: 


“When I preached in Milwaukee a few Sundays 
ago, it happened that three churches, of three 
different denominations, all sang the same hymn 
the same evening, ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee, nearer 
to Thee’ That hymn was first published in 
America in our own hymn-book. It was taken 
by me from a little volume called ‘Hymns and 
Anthems,’ for which it was written by Mrs. Sarah 
F. Adams, to be sung in W. J. Fox’s church, an 
extreme radical in opinion. Now, not an orthodox 
society in America but values that hymn as one of 
its very best. All this shows us the meaning of 
the phrase, ‘ Unity of the Spirit, and indicates how 
easily the Christian Church may become one, when 
it finds its unity, not in opinion, but in a commu- 
nion of spirit and life.” 

If we may believe some of the stories which we 
find in American journals, boys in the States, 


especially “out West,” are “smarter” than our own. 
One of them, for instance, being lately asked if he 
knew where liars went to, replied, “Yes; they go 
to New York to write for the papers.” 


Al- | 


The Liberal Christian says: 
“Tt is high time that the Protestant part of our 


3 | population, and all frie iti d religi 
through and upon this,” and Dr, Temple adds, | por 2 riends of political and religious 


liberty, were awakened to the fact that the Roman 


Catholic faith and church are coming to be recog- | 


nised and favoured by our civil authorities as the 
State religion and ecclesiasticism of New York. It 


| is well known what the Legislature has done with 


reference to this matter. That ought to have been 
enough to arouse Protestants ‘to a sense of their 
danger and duty. Now comes the recent action of 
the city government whereby a rebate of taxes and 
assessments to the amount of about $9,000 was 


granted to a Roman Catholic cathedral and orphan | 
asylum, while a similar grant of five or six hundred | 
dollars, in behalf of a struggling Presbyterian | 


church, was ignominiously refused. This is only 
‘the beginning of the end, unless Protestants lay 
aside their petty divisions and strifes, and prepare 
themselves aright to meet this new issue of the 
times. It is notorious that the overwhelming 
burden of the taxes and assessments by which our 
civil and educational institutions are maintained is 
borne by Protestants and not by Catholics. Yet it 
ls by the latter that our city and State officers 
seem now to be elected, and elected for no purpose 


so much as to plunder the pockets and trample on | 


the rights of the former.” 


Brigham Young says there are three preachers | 


in America he wants to hear preach in his Taber- 
nacle—Chapin, Collyer, and Beecher. 


Dr. George B. Cheever thinks people are suffer 
ing for want of “Spiritual Ventilation.” “We 
pack ourselves close,” he says, “ even our souls, for 
traffic—closer than slaves in the hold of a slave- 
ship. We shut down the hatchways, and forbid 
the air of heaven. Many of our occupations are so 
unlawful and explosive by the truth that we fend 
off its atmosphere, and carry safety-lamps against 
the possibility of some adverse current of it 
blowing on us. Its breezes and our sepulchral life, 
our life of masked balls at noon-day, cannot go on 
together. Some of our very theological systems, 
and forms of Christianity, so called, are contrived 
to keep this air of truth divine from having free 
course through human society and human souls.” 


Ward Beecher expresses himself thus strongly 
against a very common practice : 


“There is a large class of deceptions which are 
pleaded and extenuated, such as telling lies to 
children and telling lies to sick persons. I set my 
face against the whole of this miserable tribe of 
wickedness. A lie told to a child is a monstrous 
thing. I abhor it. And yet lies are told to the 
children as thick as cloves are stuck in hams when 
dressed for a public occasion. Your child is sick, 
and you bring him a potion and say, ‘It is good, 


my dear, it is good, when it is bitter as gall. You |} 


are not only a liar, but afool. The child learns 
after a little time not only that the medicine is not 
good, but that the truth is not to beregarded. You 
not only give the child an odious dose of medicine, 
but you give him amore odious dose of morals. 
You inoculate him with a spirit of lying from the 
beginning. Ithink we cannot be too careful to 
speak the truth, and above all to the children. As 
to the sick, I do not believe it necessary to tell 
them all the truth. A doctor is not justified in 
lying to his patient. It is easy for him to say to 
the person whose case he has undertaken, ‘You 
must have confidence in me.’ But if he says any- 
thing, let him say the truth. It may excite the 
patient, or may not; but if excitability is a reason 
for not telling the truth, then it is a reason for 
silence; it is not a reason for deception. I think 
that such persons are oftentimes injured by being 
deceived. I think there is a great deal of cruelty 
practised towards sick people in this way. And I 
think it is a shame to let sick people go blindfolded 
down to death, and drop off without a single word, 
for fear that they will be injured if the truth is 
told them. Ithinkif a person is going to die he 
has a right to know it.” 


A church out West advertises for sale a pew 
which “commands a view of nearly the whole 
congregation.” 

In a sketch of the Protestant Episcopal Bench of 
the United States, the Mew York Herald informs us 
that it has 49 bishops. The Right Rev. B. B. 
Smith, D.D., of Kentucky, is the presiding bishop ; 
the Right Rev. C. P. M’Ilvaine, D.D., LL.D., of 
Ohio, the next in seniority; and the Right Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, D.D., of Central New York, the 
last in the order of consecration. Bishop Tuttie, 
of Idaho and Utah, is the youngest in age, and 
Bishop Kemper, of Wisconsin, the oldest. Of the 
bishops 383 are High Church, 2 Broad, 14 Low. 
Of the “ High,” a dozen are more or less inclined to 
ritualism—not given to its excesses, but favourable 
to many of its forms and measures; daily prayer, 
free seats, surpliced choirs, choral services, weekly 
communion, frequent offertories, elaborate decora- 
sions, systematic charities. The others belong to 


the “High and Dry,” who are noted for the 
tenacity with which they stick to the Prayer Book 
as itis. They are extremely conservative of old 
ways and notions; they repudiate all schemes of 
revision or reformation; they prefer Protestant 
to Catholic custom, and American to Sarum “ use.” 
They have no taste for sesthetics or ecclesiology, 
delight more in dogmas than dalmatics, creeds than 
chasubles, articles of religion than antependiums. 
The only two bishops at all worthy of the appella- 
tion “Broad” are Clark, of Rhode Island, and 
Davis, of South Carolina, Bishop Clark considers 
| the glory of the American Church to consist in its 
catholicity. He would tolerate within its pale 
every phase of churchmanship, from ritualist to 
rationalist. Every taste and talent should therein 
find scope. Lovers of a high ceremonial or simple 
form should both have exercise. The old creeds, 
not modern articles of faith, should be the basis of 
union, and the motto, “ In essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity,” be the 
Church’s watchword. Low Churchmen all belong 
to the invisible Church, believe in conversion and 
the Evangelical Knowledge Society, in high pulpits 
and honest tables, in all “unions” but those of 
Churchmen, in all evangelical churches and ortho- 
dox preachers, in vital religion and prayer {meetings. 
They are fond of breaking canons and spiritualising 
rubrics. The Low Church prelates, however, are 
less radical than their flocks, They won’t revise 
the Prayer Book till they themselves are revised. 
They will stick to Prayer Book “ regeneration,” if 
it requires whole sermons to explain the word. 
They will stick to the Episcopal office, if they don’t 
“magnify” it. They will hold to the Church while 
it affords them pasture. The most distinguished 
of them, Bishop M’llvaine, has been conspicuous, 
not only “in the courts of the Lord’s house,” but 
in other courts. He is just now at war with his 
presbyter, Tate. The latter would worship toward 
the Lord’s temple and would “ enter into His gates 
with thanksgiving and into His courts with praise.” 
The bishop doesn’t agree with the Psalmist or Mr 
Tate. He dislikes processions and processional 
hymns. They evidently smack too much of the 
Prayer Book. Advanced and advancing Church- 
men won’t do for Ohio. 

The New York Times of the 14th inst. mentions 


that 850 English Mormons had arrived at Omaha 
on the previous Monday on their way to Utah. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tur autumn meeting of this powerful Union, held 
this year at Wolverhampton, commenced with a 
religious service on Monday evening, Oct. 18th, 
when about 1,200 persons were present. The 


of Hull. He took for his text Isa. xhii., 10, “ Ye 
are My witnesses, saith the Lord,’ and showed 
that in all ages and amongst all nations of the 
earth God had provided Himself with witnesses of 


that the revelation had been made complete. After 
his ascension, the apostles were witnesses for him. 


must be fulfilled by preaching the Wo 
Christian fellowship, and by the development of 
Christian life in the heart of society. Under the 
first of these heads, he said the present time brings 
with it the question, What is the Bible in its rela 
tion to other books? and the witness must be pre- 
pared with an answer. The Bible is God’s testimony 
concerning redemption. 


the Bible inspired science, or inspired history, or 
derogating from the authority of Scripture if we 
refuse to preach it where it is not sent by God. 


geology. A doctrine of inspiration which demands 


and, therefore, instead of lending power to the 


whom they would win to the truth. To preach 
the Bible 
Redeemer. 


On Tuesday morning at least 700 ministers and 
delegates assembled in the body of the chief Con 
gregational chapel, while the galleries were filled . 


with visitors. The opening address was delivere 
by the President, the Rev. R. W. Dax, the suc 
sor to Angell James, at Birmingham. His s 
was “The Holy Spirit in relation to the Mi 
the Worship, and the Work of the Chure! 
speaking on the first of these heads, after 
' that in the Congregational theory of the 


inspired philosophy; no, nor even, in the restricted _ 
sense of the words, inspired ethics. We are not — 
Moses is not wanted to teach us astronomy or 
that the Scriptures shall be a kind of head autho- 
rity in all departments of knowledge because they 

are the oracles of God, cannot comport with the 
facts of history and the progress of the world; 
voice of God’s witnesses, shuts the ear of those — 


é 
is to preach Christ, the personal = == 


sermon was preached by the Rev. RK. A. REDFoRD, — 


one kind and another, though it was only in Christ _ 


They resigned their functions into the hands of 
the Church, and now the vocation of His Rigo 
Bh ah 


Those who preach the 
Word of God are not commanded to preach out of — 
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the direct action of the Holy Ghost was recognised, 
as much asin the Romish Church, and expressing 
his belief that all true and successful ministers are 
supernaturally qualified for their office, he said, 
while admitting to the full the necessity for a 
learned ministry, he contended also that ample 
room existed for the services of men endowed by 
divine gifts and graces who had not been to college, 
and rebuked those who would hinder any devout 
and holy man becoming a minister of the Gospel 
and a pastor of a church. He asked, “ Must the 
Divine call never come to any one who is over 
four-and-twenty, and is too old to enter college? 
Are we to lay it down as an axiom that when a 
man has ceased to be ‘a novice, and when, by 
many years of devout and holy living, he has not 
only obtained ‘a pood report of them which are 
without, but acquired a depth of spiritual know- 
ledge, and a steadfastness of faith, and a wealth 
of human experience, hardly possible in early 
manhood, the spirit of God cannot be permitted to 
stir his heart to ‘desire the office of a bishop, and 
that, if he does desire it, the desire should be sup- 
pressed as presumptuous, irregular, and illegiti- 
mate? Colleges are intended for men who are 
capable of becoming scholars; can we venture to 
‘say that no man who does not show a capacity for 
mastering a Greek chorus or the intricacies of the 
Athanasian controversies can ever receive direct 
from heaven the supernatural gifts which constitute 
the qualification for the ministry?” After calling 
upon religious laymen to give help as preachers, more 
especially among the neglected poor, he strongly 
insisted on the need of men of intellectual vigour 
for other kinds of service, and pleaded for a far 
more liberal culture being given to the sons of mer- 
chants and wealthy tradesmen of their body, in 
order that young men of this class might be better 
fitted for service in the church. He said, “If we 
desire to have a learned ministry, and yet believe 
that no man should be a minister who has not re- 
ceived a Divine commission, the only reasonable 
course seems to be to induce a far larger number of 
educated Christian youths to consecrate the years 
of early manhood to theological studies, and then 
to implore God to grant them that inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost without which no intellectual dis- 
cipline, no wealth of theological learning, can fit 
them for ministerial service. Our present methods, 
though the best available in our actual circum- 
stances, are artificial. We shall never have a really 
learned ministry until we have a more learned 
church.” Then addressing himself to the subject 
of the Holy Spirit in relation to the worship and 
work of the Church, Mr. Dale said that the spirit of 
prayer must come from the Holy Ghost, as well as 
the spirit of thanksgiving and worship, and that 
‘when we pray, our great design is not to move 
men, but to move God, and if we fail to do 
that, we fail altogether;” and while pressing upon 
all the members of their churches the obligation to 
take part in the conversion of the world, he main- 
tained that it was not from asense of responsibility 
that this evangelistic work would ever be successfully 
done, but from an ardent love of men, and a deep 
compassion for their sin and misery. 

Our notice of the other proceedings must be 
very brief. 

Mr. Carvett Writ11ams moved resolutions, 
which were passed with only a single dis- 
sentient, expressing the thankfulness of the 
Assembly that justice had at length been done to 
the Irish people by the Act of last Session, and 
tendering sympathy and help to the Episcopalians 
of Ireland under the new circumstances in which 
they are placed. We are afraid that Irish Church- 
men have hardly yet settled into the frame of 
mind needed for a proper appreciation of such a 
message of sympathy from their non-established 
brethren. 

On the motion of the Rev. T. Brynry, seconded 
by Mr. S. Morey, M.P., a resolution was carried, 
commending the British missions to the support 
and confidence of the ministers and churches, and 
recommending an annual collection in their behalf. 

A resolution was also passed instructing the com- 
mittee of the Union “to prepare in a form, suitable 
for general circulation, a well-considered statement 
of our views on the question of Church and State, 
and of the grounds of our objection and opposition 
to their union, showing how foreign that union is 
to the genius of Christianity, as well as unsupported 
by Scripture, and how, in various ways, it interferes 
with the general government of the nation, inflicts 
injury on its social life, impedes the progress of 
education, and raises up obstacles on all sides to 
the spread of Christian faith and morals.” 

On Wednesday, the Rev. J. C. GALLoway read a 

aper upon the subject of a proposed Chapel 
Ponies Society. He stated that with respect to 
1,297 buildings, about which returns had been 
obtained, it was found that they were valued at 
£3,108,000, Only 24 fires had been reported in 
their history, for which £5,000 had been received, 
_ while the premiums paid were £50,000 at least. 
- Guarantees had been received to the amount of 
£7,000. Mr. Galloway suggested that by insuring 
ir property themselves the Congregational body 
ald save a considerable amount, which might 
9e applied to denominational purposes. The mat- 
r was referred to the Union Committee. 
aN rt was read from a special committeee on 
a plan for establishing a ministerial sustentation 


fund, which should secure a respectable income to 


every minister.—The subject was referred to the 
Committee, with instructions to obtain information, 
with the view of holding a conference when the 
subject was ripe for consideration. 

Addresses were also delivered on the Evangelical 
Continental Society, on chapel building societies, 
and on a pastor’s retiring fund. In relation to the 
last, Mr. Mortny said he would give £1,000 to the 
fund, if £19,000 were raised within twelve months. 

On Thursday, the Presment, in reference to a 
suggestion of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné for a general 
Protestant Council in opposition to that which the 
Pope has summoned at Rome, said : “I do earnestly 
trust we shall in our congregations not pray against 
the Roman Church, but pray on behalf of the 
Roman Church. The Council will first meet, as 
you are aware, on the 8th of December, the 
anniversary of the definition by the Pope of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ; and from 
that time I trust we shall all of us feel it to be a 
special duty to entreat God to grant to that 
Church what He did grant to many of its illustrious 
members in centuries gone by—the teaching of 
His own good Spirit. Let us not forget that what of 
Christian light there was in Europe for many ages 
was revealed mostly in connection with that 
communion, and that the grace bestowed on Rome 
in days gone by may be bestowed again in our 
own days. And let us rather hope that the great 
reformation we desire to see accomplished in that 
Church may be the result of a development of a 
deeper and richer and more vigorous life in itself, 
than the result of attacks made on that Church from 
without. God may use the agency of the Protestant 
communions in order to give light and freedom to 
the members of the Roman communion. Let us 
do our own part, so far as we can, towards the 
emancipation of our brethren in that Church from 
the errors and thraldom under which they have 
been held so long; but let us, above all things, 
entreat God, by the Spirit of Truth, to lead the 
Roman Church into all truth.” 

On Friday the members discussed the Birming- 
ham secular education scheme, but without coming 
to a definite resolution upon it. The Presmenr 
strongly protested against denominational educa- 
cation. Mr. BiInnry was more guarded in his obser- 
vations. He doubted whether much good usually 
came from the religious instruction given in day 
schools, but he was in favour of reading the Bible, 
even the Old Testament portions of which (such as 
the Psalms and the Prophets) might be read as 
Hebrew classics with more benefit to the children 
than they could gain from Homer. 

The next meeting of the Union is to be held at 
Plymouth. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


SABBATH BELLS. 


Lovpty ringing Sabbath Bells ! 
Glad sounds on my ear they fall, 
And my willing, eager footsteps 
Joyful answer to the call, 
While my heart rings back their gladness, 
Strangely intermixed with sadness. 


In the cool and silent chapel, 
Now I bend my knees, and pray: 
“Father! bless me with thy presence, 
Make me all thine own to-day ;” 
And sweetly on my troubled breast 
Descends a calm and heavenly rest. 


Holy stillness for a season ; 
Then upon the summer wind, 
Yet a few faint echoes linger, 
Loth to leave the world behind, 
Falling on each saddened feeling, 
Like to balmy drops of healing. 


Now the organ softly swelling, 
Welcomes in a calm pale face ; 
Eyes of silent adoration, 
Lips that utter words of grace— 
Words that fall like dews from heaven, 
Telling earth of sin forgiven. 


“Father! keep me in this hour, 
Merge my every wish in one, 
Content to live, content to die, 
So Thou leave me not alone ; 
Past the reach of sin, O, take me! 
All that Thou woulds’t have me, make ner 


arene peel =} 


CHURCH OURIOSITIES.—XXIII. 


HOW TO QUIET A NOISY MAN, 

At the late meeting of Presbytery in America, 
when the subject of Scripture was under discussion, 
Brother Watson said that early in his ministry he 
and another preacher were conducting a meeting 
in which there was much religious interest. An 
old man gave expression to his joy by shouting, 
and continued it until it began to interrupt the 
services. Brother Hall said to brother Watson, 
“Go, stop that old man’s noise.” He went to him 
and spoke a few words, and the shouting at once 
ceased. Brother Hall asked brother Watson, “What 
did you say to the old man that quieted him so 


promptly?” Brother Watson replied, “I asked 
him for a dollar for foreign missions.” 
BISHOPS’ GATR. 

It has often been said, by way of jest, that the 
living of “Bishopsgate” has proved a gate to a 
bishopric. The fact was visibly shown one Sunday 
in 1834, when three sermons were preached in 
Bishopsgate Church by three former vicars, Dr.Mant, 
Bishop of Down and Connor, Dr. Blomfield, Bishop 
of London, and Dr. Grey, Bishop of Hereford. 

NO IMPROVED VERSION ALLOWED. 
_ When Dr, Phillpotts became a bishop he also, as 
13 well known, became a very High Churchman, 
compelled his clergy to preach in their surplices, 
and would not brook the most trivial departure 
from the liturgical letter. One Sunday, at Torquay, 
he sat with the worshipping congregation in a 
church where the Rev. E, Elliott officiated. That 
clergyman, in reading the Communion Service, 
ventured to soften the phrase “ eat and drink their 
own damnation.” He read it “condemnation,” 
when a voice was heard to exclaim “ damnation!” 
startling all ears in the church. It was the voice 
of their bishop, who would have the forcible, 
undiluted word, 
A LITTLE OUT. 

A short time ago, an old lady, more noted for 
piety than learning, left her native Highlands for a 
visit to Edinburgh. While there, she was taken to 
see the various public places of interest, and among 
the rest Holyrood Palace and the Chapel Royal. 
After having shown her and her friends some of the 
resting-places of the Scottish kings, the guide at 
length stopped short at a particular tomb, “ And 
this is the tomb of King David ;” on hearing which 
announcement the good old woman became greatly . 
excited, and clasping her hands and casting her 
eyes heavenwards, gasped out in wondering accents, — 
“Eh, sir, Vye tell me so? Eh, did I ever think my 
auld een would see sic a glorious sight! An’ whar 
is Saul’s tomb, an whar does Solomon, the glory of 
Judah an’ Israel, rest? Have ye not got their 
panes here, too ?” 

WELSH ENGLISH. 

The following note was recently addressed, by @ 
candidate for the post of chapel-keeper, to the 
deacons of a Welsh chapel :—“ Sir and Gentlemans 
of Committe of Ros Place Capel,—I was here from 
a member that your gude father publis that there 
was want a Capel Ceper for new Braspitteraine 
Capel in Clarance Street, and I offers myself for 
plase. Iwas not be member but was have it in 
my mind to offer myself and if was get Capel I 
comes a member quick sticks. I was not mared 
but was have a woman who is member in my 
mind’s eye to marry ’er. I certifize that I will kape 
the Capel awful clane—My professun is labor and 
I was work sometimes for Mr. Jones, Adle-street. 
Plase let us no as soon as you can as J was like to. 
by fernish for new hose. I was sit under gallary 
in Rose Plase, and I was be 29 ears in my life. L 
remene, Gentlemans, your umble servan — ——.” 

A PULPIT. HUMORIST, 

There are not many of the old style of sensa- 
tional preachers left in the Wesleyan Connexion, 
but the Rev. Peter Mackenzie, sometimes called 
the “black diamond,” is one, as a few examples of 
his style will show. Upon one occasion, speaking 
of the dying thief on the cross, he said, “ He took a 
first-class ticket and went to heaven express; 
passing through stations and tunnels without 
stopping until he arrived in glory.” On another 
occasion, taking Paradise for his subject, he said, 
“The hedge of it was so tall that the devil could 
not get over it, so thick that he could not shoot 
through it, and so well secured at the bottom that 
the littlest dog in hell could not creep under.” He 
once described Methodism as “a cheap religion— 
only a penny a week and a shilling per quarter, 
with a few anniversaries asextras.” He dealt with 
Ritualism thus—“ Some try to make an improve- 
ment upon the white horse by fitting it with worn- 
out tapestry.” Commenting upon the desire of 
some Wesleyans to join the Establishment, he said, 
“ Methodism is going over to the Church as fast as 
the hound goes after the hare, and the Church is 
going to Popery as fast as legs can carry it, and 
Popery is going to the naughty place even faster.” 

A RESULT OF BIBLE TEACHING. 

The Rev. F. C. Routledge, Inspector of Schools, 
in a report to the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, gives the following “exact copy” of a Life of 
David, written, he states, by “an otherwise shrewd 
and clever boy:” “David was the son of Saul, and. 
when he was yet quite young he could play upom 
the harp; when his father was in trouble he used 
to send for his son. But above when Beltshazzar 
were having a large feast they were an hand upon 
the wall, and Beltshazzar were afraid, but he called 
for his physicians together, so has he would get to 
know what the handwriting was? But they could 
not tell him, so then he said he would give any 
man a new suit of clothes that could tell him. So 
then he sent for David and David told him.” 


—E——————— 


THE LOST CHILD. 


Tur following touching narrative occurs in 
Hawthorne’s “ Diary,” which was published a short 
time since :—As we drove home, E—— told a story 
of a child who was lost, seventy or eighty years 


ago, among the woods and hills. He was about 
five years old, and had gone with some workpeople 
to a clearing in the forest, where there was a rye- 
field, at a considerable distance from the farmhouse. 
Getting tired he started for home alone, but did 
not arive. They made what search for him they 
could that night, and the next day the whole town 
was turned out, but without success. The day 
following, many people from the neighbouring 
towns took up the search, and on this day, I 
believe, they found the child’s shoes and stockings, 
but nothing else. After a while they gave up the 
search in despair; but for a long time, a fortnight 
or three weeks or more, his mother fancied that she 
heard the boy’s voice in the night, “ Father, father!” 
One of his little sisters also heard this voice; but 
people supposed that the sounds must be those of 
some wild animal. No more search was made, 
and the boy never was found. 

But, it is not kown whether it was the next 
autumn, or a year or two after, some hunters came 
upon traces of the child’s wanderings among the 
hills, in a different direction from the previous 
search, and farther than it was supposed he could 
have gone. They found some little houses such as 
children build of twigs and sticks of wood, and 
these the little fellow had probably built for 
amusement in his lonesome hours. Nothing, it 
seems to me, was more strangely touching than 
this incident,—his finding time for childish play, 
while wandering to his death in these desolate 
woods,—and then pursuing his way again, till at 
last he lay down to die on the dark mountain side. 
Finally, on a hill which E—— pointed out to me, 
they found a portion of the child’s hair adhering to 
the overthrown trunk of a tree; and this was all 
that was ever found of him. But it was supposed 
that the child had subsisted, perhaps for weeks, on 
the berries and other sustenance such as a forest 
child knew how to find in the woods. I forgot to 
say, above, that a piece of birch or other bark was 
found, which he appeared to have gnawed. It 
was thought that the cry of “Father, father!” 
which the mother and little sister heard in the 
night time, was really the little fellow’s voice, then 
within hearing of his home, but he wandered away 
again, and at last sank down, and death found him 
and carried him up to God. His bones were never 
found ; and it was thought that the foxes, or other 
wild animals, had taken his little corpse and 
‘scattered the bones, and that dragging the body 
along, one lock of his flaxen hair had adhered to a 
tree. 

I asked a physician whether it were possible that 
a child could live so long in the woods; and he 
thought it was, and he said children often show 
themselves more tenacious of life than grown people, 
and live longer in a famine. This is to me a very 
affecting story ; and it seems to be felt as such by 
the people of the country. The little boy’s parents 
and his brothers and sisters, who probably lived to 
maturity or old age, are all forgotten; but he lives 
in tradition, and still causes wet eyes to strangers, 
perhaps, as he did to me. 

To account for the singularity of his not having 
been found by such numbers as took up the search, 
it is suggested that he was perhaps frightened and 
concealed himself when he heard the noise of 
people making their way through the forest, people 
being apt to do so when they get mazed with 
wandering in the woods. But it is strange that 
old hunters, with dogs, should have failed to find 
him. However, there is the fact. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


MrntstERIAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Rev. W. S. 
Smith, minister of the Unitarian chapel, Doncaster, 
has accepted an invitation to take charge of the 
Tavistock congregation. Mr. Smith’s uniform 
courtesy and gentlemanly conduct are universally 
acknowledged, and his friends have received the 
announcement of his removal with expressions of 
regret.—The Rev. Wm. Bargrave, B.A., of Newport, 
Isle of Wight, has accepted the invitation of the 
congregation of Oakfield-road Church, Clifton, to 
become their minister, and will enter upon his 
duties early in January. —The Rev. Noah Green, of 
Longton, has accepted an invitation from the con- 
gregation at Mottram to become their minister, 
and will enter upon his new duties at Christmas. 

Bury: Districr Sunpay-scHoot Union. —A 
meeting of the schools forming this association 
was held at Stand, on Sunday last,—about 120 
teachers and scholars present. After tea, the Rey. 
W. C. Squier presided, and Mr. William Freeston 
delivered an address on “Some neglected subjects 
of Sunday-school education.” A discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. Darbyshire (Stand), Holt (Bury), 
John Holt (Stand), R. Diggle (Heap Bridge), Lord 
(Bury), and Jones (Lower Mosley-street) took part. 
The general opinion of the speakers seemed to be 
in favour of teaching the doctrines of Unitarianism 
to elder scholars, and of conveying religion by 
means of the study of the lives of apostles and 
preachers of Christianity. Though Mr. Freeston’s 
address provoked no opposition, valuable sugges- 
tions were thrown out by the different speakers. 
The meeting closed with singing and prayer. 

London: BayswaTrr.—Mr. A. J. Ellis, B.A., 
F.R.S,, is now delivering lectures on the relations 
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of Religion and Modern Thought, at the Free 
Church, in Linden grove. 

Lonpon: Unirartan Lay Preacnina Unton.— 
At the monthly meeting of the preachers, held at 
Stamford-street Chapel, on Monday last, Samuel 
Sharpe, Esq., after a brief religious service, deli- 
vered an address on the Book. .of Revelation. 
After the address Mr. Sharpe presided at the busi- 
ness meeting, which dealt with the reports from 
the several stations, many of which at the present 
time report considerable activity and some success. 
The importance of doing something at Chelsea was 
pointed out, and the desirableness of the friends of 
this Unitarian movement forming another Union 
in the north of London. The secretary of the 
Book Club, Dr. Dixon, sold the books to the mem- 
bers present, and promised at the next meeting 
there would be a parcel of recent theological works 
for adoption by the subscribers. 

PrrtTH.—Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in Perth in obtaining the use of halls. 
The local committee secured, as they thought, a hall 
for four weeks, and invited Mr. Williamson from 
Dundee to resume his lectures. Accordingly he 
visited the town on the 12th inst., but learned that 
external pressure had been brought to bear on the 
person letting the hall, which made him anxious 
to break the engagement. This makes the third 
time such treatment has been experienced here. 
Fortunately there is a good local committee who 
will use every means to secure a place in which the 
inhabitants of Perth may hear something of Unit- 
arian Christianity. 

SourHamptTon. — A performance of sacred 
music, selected from Haydn’s oratorio, the “ Crea- 
tion,” and Handel’s “Messiah,” took place at 
the Church of the Saviour on Tuesday even- 
ing last, the object being the liquidation of 
the expenses incurred in the alteration and 
repairs of the organ. We are glad to learn that 
this purpose was fully attained. The sum raised, 
with the separate private subscriptions, amounted 
to £27. 10s. The chapel was completely filled on 
the occasion. 

SouTHPporT.—On Sunday last two sermons were 
preached by the Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., in aid 
of the building fund of the Portland-street Church, 
when the collections amounted to £52. 1s, 2d. 
This, with a donation of £5 received the same day, 
reduces the debt to £265. The congregation have 
done all that can reasonably be expected of them 
to complete their beautiful place of worship, and 
we feel no hesitation in calling upon our friends to 
help in relieving them from the remaining encum- 
brance, which must to some extent interfere with 
their efforts. 

SrockrorTt.—The annual congregational soirée 
was held in the schoolroom, on Wednesday 
evening week. Nearly 250 persons were present. 
The room was most tastefully decorated with ever- 
greens and the choicest flowers. The opening 
address was delivered by the Rev. James Black. 
A few remarks were subsequently made by the 
Rev. W. H. Herford and Major Coppock. The 
choir during the evening contributed much to the 
company’s enjoyment, 

Stratrorp, Essrx.—The first social tea meeting 
was held in the new chapel, on Wednesday, 
October 20th, and the following took part in the 
proceedings of the evening: The Revs. R. Spears, 
J. Phillips, J. Cooper, and T. Rix; also Messrs. S. 
S. Tayler, W. N. Green, and J. Warne. Letters 
expressive of sympathy were received from the 
Revs. P. W. Clayden, H. Ierson, and J, C. Means, 
who were unable to attend the meeting. Mr. Rix 
announced that Mr. G. Hosking had offered to 
preside at an harmonium for six months gratuit- 
ously if one could be bought. A number of persons 
promised subscriptions for this object. 

Stroup.—On Tuesday evening week, the Rev. H. 
Austin, of Cirencester, delivered his third lecture 
in the Corn Hall. The subject announced was 
“Eternal Punishment—not a doctrine of Christ- 
ianity.” The dogma was treated philosophically 
and Scripturally, and shown to be opposed not only 
to the truest and holiest instincts of man’s spiritual 
nature but also, that it had no real foundation in 
Holy Scripture. Some feeling was stirred in the 
meeting, which resulted in a little discussion at the 
close. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


A. C.—We cannot admit that our quotation of such 
a paragraph as an item of “What is Saying,” 
involves a correspondence on the subject, and 
therefore we must decline your letter. 

J. W.—Received. 

“ Words from a Cayman's Ministry.”—We have 
received several letters asking about the like- 
lihood of a second edition being issued, the first 
having been exhausted in a few weeks after 
publication, and no copies being now to be had. 
We are glad to call attention to an advertisement 


Any friends 


on the subject on our first page. 
who wish to promote the reprinting of the work 
can do so most effectually by sending their 
names, and the number of copies they would 
take, at once to Mr. Joseph Lee, of Barnard 


Castle. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSO- 
CIATION.—INDIAN MISSION, 

To the Editors.—The committee have deferred 
until now to call upon the subscribers to this 
mission for the sums so kindly promised, as they 
were not prepared to send out a European mission- 
ary whose salary would be less than £400 per 
annum. But now, as they see their way clear to 
some useful Christian work in that great empire 
of two hundred millions of souls, they hope the 
friends of this mission will aid them. ‘Two native 
missionaries are engaged by the committee, the 
Revs. William Roberts and David Chonsimoothoo, 
and at the close of this year Mr. Roberts will 
probably be authorised to engage another native 
missionary. The committee have also made large 
grants (upwards of 500 volumes) of our best and 
most valuable books to Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Madras, and are in correspondence with some of 
the leaders of the religious reform movement in 
India, and Parsee gentlemen in London, interested 
in the diffusion of our literature among the edu- 
cated Hindoos, as our Unitarian and religious 
literature is highly prized by them. These books 
will be circulated among hundreds of families who 
are conversant with our language. The committee 
hope that the misrepresentations, by some English 
writers, of these reformers will not be credited. 
The charges against Keshub Chunder Sen, that 
he imposes the worship of himself, is utterly 
false, and aims to damage this movement, be- 
cause it repudiates the ordinary Trinitarian 
doctrines. In a letter we have by us from that 
distinguished and eloquent leader, he says, “ The 
absurd paragraph you allude to has created some 
sensation here. It involves a charge beneath my 
notice. How can I, sinner as I am, and myself in 
need of salvation, undertake to be a redeemer 
unto others? All that I have done, and still do, is 
humbly to pray for the salvation of my friends and 
countrymen. If any of my countrymen stand in 
need of the help of a prophet, will they not 
naturally run to Jesus? Why will they stultify 
themselves by resorting to a sinner like myself ?”— 
In a letter to us, from another of the most promi- 
nent men in this movement, he says, “We hold 
our meetings once a week, at which hymns are 
sung and prayers are made to the Great One, and 
good moral discourses are read. We conduct our 
service in our own language, that the uneducated 
people may understand. Our religious belief seems 
exactly such ag you hold. The books you will 
be kind enough to send will be most thankfully 
received by us.” 

Here is now in India a door of Christian useful- 
ness open to us, and we pray our people not to 
allow the opportunity to pass unemployed. 

R. Sprars, Secretary. 

178, Strand, London, Oct. 23, 1869. 


*,* We are desired to send out as many copies 
of Rammohun Roy’s works as possible; they are 
very scarce. Would our friends kindly forward 


what they can spare from their libraries. 
Sees 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Gorton.—To-morrow, Saturday, laying the foundation 
stone of the new chapel. 

London: Stoke NewrneTon.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee on “The 
Temptation in the Wilderness.” 

Manchester.—On Saturday, a conference of Sunday- 
school teachers at the Memorial Hall. Subject for 
discussion : ‘‘ What is Religious as Distinguished from 
Secular Instruction?” Tea at half-past four in the 
afternoon. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROoM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at 11 a.m. 


* 
Marriages. 
GLENWRIGHT—LENG.—On the 26th inst., by the Rev. 
William Elliott, at the Unitarian Mie , Stockton, Henry 
John Glenwright to Miss Mary Leng, both of that town. 
OSLER—POWER.—On the 19th inst., at the ‘ish church of 
Ouchy, Lausanne, Switzerland, William Channing, eldest 
son of Clarkson Osler, of Birmingham, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late Tyrone Power, ¥sq., of 1, Oxford 
Square, Hyde Park, London. 


Benthe: . 
DAVIES.—On the 19th inst., at 4, Trafalgar Place, Warring- 


ton, aged 62, Sarah, the beloved wife of John Davies. 
Deeply regretted. 


REYNOLDS.—On the 22nd inst., in her second year, Mar- y 


garet Mackenzie, only child of John and Mary Re 
of Bury. 
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ness communications should be addressed. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ten lines and under ........seseseeseessevcevees 60.8 line. 
After the first ten lines .......0.ssseeesecoeses 50.8 line, 
For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 

» 13 % - os 50 per cent. 
Half” COLUMN, vavsewsccevecasecssecccsececess, Ll. O8, Od. 
A whole column. o seldaleace cevsccestecece SasL08. 00: 
A whole page... mibionn aides alee icsiesinnp sees s, Slap ass 


In sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


BASE STREET SCHOOLS, BOLTON. 


WANTED, after Christmas, a MISTRESS for the 
Infants’ School; salary £45 a year.—Applications to be sent 
to the Rev. JEFFERY WORTHINGTON, Claremont House, 
Bolton-le-Moors. 


A Lady desires an ENGAGEMENT as 
GOVERNESS to Young Children; acquirements, 
English, French, drawing, and the rudiments of music. 
Salary no object, a comfortable home being the chief thing 
desired.—Address M. A., Post Office, Leeds. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT- ROAD, — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rev. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rey. G. 8S. Howse, Bowdon; the Rev. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE,—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
««The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


NITARIAN BOOKS.—Prirsttey’s 


Works, by Rutt, 25 vols. 8vo. half calf neat, £6. 
Another in boards, £4. 14s. 6d. Priestley’s Separate Works, 
Belsham’s, Lindsey’s, ete. Catalogues gratis. — THOMAS 
MILLARD, 38, Ludgate Hill. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
On Sunday Evening next and following Sundays, a 
COURSE of LECTURES on the Old Testament, intended to 
state those results of criticism which must be taken as 
established. Service at 6-30 p.m. All seats free. 
W. H. HERFORD, Lecturer. 


SGTEAN GEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CHURCH. 

In CONTINUATION of the recent Lecture on “‘ The Fare- 
well at the Gate of Everlasting Life,” the Rev. BROOKE 
SHERFORD’S subject on Sunday Evening next, November 7th, 
»will be ‘The Re-union of Freinds in the Heavenly World.” 

Next Sunday is the Fifth Anniversary of the opening of 
*the Chapel as a Free Church entirely supported by the Offertory. 
oe heuer will be held at the close of the morning 

service. 


WWRHE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

- 8, LINDEN GROVE, NOTTING HILL, W. 
Sunday Morning Service, at a quarter-past eleven precisely, 
conducted by ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, Esq., B.A., F.R.S., 
who commences next Sunday a SERIES of DISCOURSES on 
the Sermon on the Mount, considering the relations of the 
teaching of Jesus to modern thought and modern civilisa- 
tion. Subjects for this month: 7th, The Teaching of Jesus 
Cntroductory discourse); 14th, Reward and Punishment ; 
ist, Povertyand Wealth; 28th, Beatitudes and Denunciations. 


TRATFORD, ESSEX.—WORKING 
MEN’S HALL.—Sunday Afternoon Meetings for Reli- 
gious Conversation, conducted by the Rev. THOMAS CROW, 
. commencing at three o’clock. 
Noy. 7th.—Helps to a Religious Life. 
», 14th.—Character of Saul, King of Israel. 
» 2lst.—Our Relations to the Divine Being. 
» 28th.—Life and Teachings of Baron Swedenborg. 


PYNITARIAN MEETING-HOUSHE, 


4 Pickstone-street, Dickens-street, Queen’s Road. 
Opened by Friends from the Rochdale Road Mission. 
- Sunday Evening. November 7th, at 6-30, 
Mr. GEORGE SMITH (of Lower Mosley-street). 


CoLLynurst MUTUAL IMPROVE- 


MENT SOCIETY. 
Formed by Members from the Rochdale Road Mission. 
In the Schoolroom, Hannah-street, Collyhurst-st., Saturday 
‘Evening, November 6th, JOHN PLANT, Esq., F.G.S., ‘On 
the Origin of Man.” Chair to be taken at eight o’clock by 
the president, Mr. J. E. BENSON. Admission free. 


Just published, in 8yvo., price 12s., cloth. 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER 
JESUS: A Biblical Essay. By Dr. D SCHENKEL, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberg, and 
Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from 
the Third German Edition. 
2 “This is a book of no small importance.”—London Quarterly 
eview. 

‘“*Those who aspire to lead thought in the Church will do 
well to peruse this hook, for it contains much that is im- 
portant and interesting, and is written in a very genuine 
style, and is evidently the result of much careful research 
and reflection.”—Z .glish Churchman. 

“‘ Professor Schenkel endeavours to serve the cause of 
evangelical truth by setting forth what is noble and great in 
the life and teaching of the Saviour, holding him up as the 
Light of the World. His book is therefore constructive. The 
spirit and tone in which he writes is calm and even reveren- 
tial, d‘'ametrically opposed to the icy coldness of Strauss.”— 
Atheweum. 

“Phere are in this work passages of great power and 
beauty.’ —British Quarterly Review. 

“In an appendix are added some critical and historical 
illustrations which are well worthy the attention of the 
English reader.”— Westminster Review. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
“« AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE.” 


This is the 7ruthseeker’s criticism on “ THE NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last Trinity.— 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS.— 


Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


ORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S 


MINISTRY. 

This volume of Sermons, by the late Mr. GEORGE BROWN, 
of Barnard Castle, with Preface by the late Rev. J. J. TAY- 
LER, B.A., and Memoir by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, is 
out of print, and many inquiries have been made as to a 
Second Edition. The friends at Barnard Castle would wil- 
lingly have it reprinted if sufficient copies could be subscribed 
for—say at half-a-crown—to secure them against loss.— 
Address JOSEPH LEE, Barnard Castle. 


HE LEEDS TUNE BOOK, 4s, 6d.— 
Tunes to ALL Martineau’s Hymns.—London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 
Market-street. 


» {Special Meeting for Important Business.] 
ONDON ee ee UNITARIAN 
OCT 


ETY, 

The FIFTY-FOURTH SOCIAL MEETING of this Society 
will be held at Radley’s Hotel, on rete November the 
18th, 1869. A member of the committee will open the dis- 
cussion on the following topic: “The Past History, Present 
Position, and Future Prospects of the London District Unit- 
arian Society.” The chair will be taken at seven o’clock. 
Tea at six o’clock. Tickets for tea, One Shilling each, and 
may be had of Mr. WHITFIELD, or a ateaeael 


SON, 
J. RICHARDSON. 

| $4ene R. L. CARPENTER, Bridport, 

wishes to meet with an ASSISTANT MINISTER; 


‘Salary £100. 
ANTED, by a Young Lady, a Situation 


in a Fancy Stationery Business.—Address 8. E. J., 
st Office, Woolton, Liverpool. 


ANTED, by an experienced middle-aged 
Person, a Situation of Trust, either as Housekeeper, 
n, &c., or to undertake a Mother’s Care for Children 
2 an under-nurse is kept: most respectable references.— 
Mrs. CHARLES, at Mrs, Haugk’s, 1, Heald Grove, 


EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 


BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 8. d. 

Clarke’s Doctrines of Prayer ......sereeeerteteseeree 
Ware’s Formation of Character .....-.+esesererevees 
New Discussion of the Trinity, by various authors.. 
Clarke’s Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors.......... 
Selections from the Works of Channing .. 
Hale’s Service Of SOrrow ....sceessceseesseceteseees 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets.. 
Ditto ditto of the Book of Psalms., 
ditto of the Book of Job.......... 
ditto of Ecclesiastes and Canticles 
Noyes’ Theological Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, &c.. 
Bartol’s Word of the erate tothe Church.....e..+.00 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion ........-.++ 
Furness’s Domestic Worship....... 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols 
Smith’s Christian Lessons .,......... 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels.. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AI Orprrs 


and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 


PR Sy office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
08. 
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OME PAGE TRACTS.—Pricrs :— 


4 page Tracts, 4d. each, Hee per doz., 28. per 100. 


‘ 9 a? bp Bs 
‘And the 12 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in proportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are sent by post. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 


number; three sides of each cover printed with useful 
matter, with blank on front page for particulars of chapel 
services, &c., 3s. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 
front page is printed to order without extra charge.—6, 
Arthur’s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. - 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 


PACKETS of DocTrRINAL TRACTS, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 94. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s, 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CataLoguE 


Z of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, ur’s- 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


ghee following WORK may be procured 


i Wa JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 
‘or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8yo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 188. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto voce 228. 
Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 208. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
May be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
Address, 


6, AnTHuR’s TERRACE, 
MANcHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Redding Warehouse- 
men, Any ‘aisers, and Undertakers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, 
tag .C,, ask the favour of a call to look through their 
stock. 


RS. ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Leighton), Fancy Stationer, &c., 
39, West Derby Road, near the Necropolis, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs, Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plane’ 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 


TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’S, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMTI8’§, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 
Ivory Table Knives...... 


aeeescecvcvartice Lats DOr U0ns 
peices peer saraiteld Sana, LOB. 1), doe 


Do. Dessert do. 
C CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 

@ Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 
STEAM POWER, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


O*X THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without rorcina upon them, as has been 
Too MUCH the case, a reputation and charazter 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES. There is suffi- 
cient diversity of taste in a large ulation to 
ensure for the Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market; and it is fairer to place ther well before 
the public, and let them stand the test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
run this will be best for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as they are really Food, sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quafty most in demand, and MucH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


ARLOWITZ, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 223. PER DOZEN, 


and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HOUSES. We may remark that 
‘we were among the VERY FIRST who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool: 11, Lord-street. Birmingham: 28, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Rev. C. H. A. Dall, after ten days’ mission- 
ary labour in Bombay, left for Calcutta on the 8th 
of October. 

The cause of religious liberty is making pro- 
gress all the worldover. The Spanish Government 
has decreed that in Cuba and Porto Rico no one 


shall be prevented from holding office on account of | 


his religious belief, but all denominations be placed 
on a footing of equality.—In Australia, too, the 
days of State aid to religion are numbered. 
Protestants of every denomination, Catholics and 
Jews, received a share of the grant of £50,000 a 
year set apart for religious purposes by the Con- 
stitution Act, but resolutions, proposed by the 
Chief Secretary, have been carried unanimously, 
and a bill founded upon them, that the grant shall 
be reduced £10,000 a year, so that at the end of 
five years it should entirely cease. 

The Pope seems to be almost rejuvenescent at 
the anticipation of his approaching Council, and 
smokes his cigar, it is said, with unusual vigour. 
The other day a German priest brought him an 
address and a considerable sum of money from the 
ladies of a German diocese, and in accepting the 
gift his Holiness inquired whether the bishop was 
coming to the Council. The priest replied that he 
was too old, being in his seventy-first year. “You 
call seventy-one old?” exclaimed the Pope. “I 
am seventy-eight, and I feel young, and shall assist 
at the Council without neglecting my other duties.” 
The week before last, he walked all the way to the 
tobacco manufactory in the Trastevere, and was 
presented by the manager with several thousands 
of the best cigars. Being told that a great part of the 
work was done by the girls of the Trastevere, who 
are more celebrated for their good looks than good 
character, he exclaimed, “Conduct me, then, to 
these servants of God.” What a splendid text is 
here for Dean Close’s next anti-tobacco blast! We 
respectfully call his attention to it. 


The first stone has been laid of the monument 
commemorative of the “Council of the Vatican,” 
to be erected in front of the church of San Pietro 
in Montorio, on the Janiculum. Cardinal Berardi, 
who was robed in pontificals, placed under the 
stone the usual deposit of coins and a plate bearing 
this incription: “An. MDCCCLXIX. Tridie Idus 
Octobrij. Ego Joseph tituli SS. Marcellini et Petri, 
S.R.E. Presbyter Cardinalij Berardi, de mandato 
SSmi. Dni. Nostri Pii Pape IX. hune lapidem 
auspicalem benedixi memorize columns B. Petro 
Apostolorum Principi dicate erigendee in memoriam 
Concilii CEcumenici pro die octava Decembrij 
ejusdem anni indicti.” 

The hearing of the charge of heresy against the 
Rev. Charles Voysey, vicar of Healaugh, is to be 
commenced on the Ist of next month, at York 
Minster, before the Worshipful G. H. Vernon, judge 
of the Consistory Court of the diocese. 


It is encouraging to find that, in spite of the 
denunciations of Cardinal Cullen and his priests, 
the attachment of the Roman Catholic laity and 
youth to the Queen’s Colleges remains unabated. 
At the annual meeting of the Queen's University, 
when the Lord-lieutenant presided, the report 
presented showed that of 740 students in the col- 
leges during the past year nearly a third had been 
Presbyterians, a slightly smaller number Episcopa- 
lians, about an eighth were from other Protestant 
denominations, but nearly a fourth had been Roman 
Catholics. It is a fact, too, worthy of notice that 
notwithstanding the cardinal’s threat to withhold 
the sacrament from parents who sent their children 
to the model schools, there are at present 1,000 
Roman Catholic children in attendance at the 
schools in Marlborough-street, Dublin. 


Preparations are being made for the meeting of 
the General Synod of the Irish Episcopalian Church. 
Notice was given in the parish churches on Sunday 
that after an interval of five days lay representa- 
tives will be chosen in the proportion of, at most, 
two for every officiating clergyman, the voters 
being all male adult members of the congregations. 
The persons so chosen will be returned, in the first 
instance, as to diocesean synods, from, which dele- 
_ gates will be selected for the “General Synod.” 
_. The Bishop of Ossory has stated that the bishops 
and clergy will probably accept, but not unani- 
mously, the principle of “ voting by orders,” and 
the double representation of laymen, Like the 


Archbishop of Dublin, he condemns the raising of 
controversies on the formularies of the Church, as 
certain to lead to confusion and weakness, if not to 
schism. 

Upwards of £10,000 is being expended in restor- 
ing the parish church of Berkhampstead, interesting 
for its associations with the poet Cowper, whose 
father was the incumbent of that parish. It was 
from the rectory there that the gardener Robin 
“ wheeled the sickly child to school along the public 
way,” as described in Cowper’s beautiful lines, “ On 
receipt of my mother’s picture.” The rector and 
his wife are both buried in the church, the latter 
within the communion rails, where the touching 
inscription to “Mrs. Cowper, who died in the 34th 
year of her age,” and to her six children, who “ all 
died infants,” is now entirely hidden from sight by 
a dusty carpeting. A contemporary remarks that 
“it is curious that while money is thus found in 
such abundance for restoring a parish church, the 
neighbouring abbey of St. Albans, the most vene- 
rable, and in some respects the most interesting 
ecclesiastical building in England, remains almost 
entirely neglected—doomed, like its once richly- 
endowed school, to constant but not inglorious 
poverty and decay. Perhaps if St. Albans, as has 
been suggested, should be-made the seat of a 
bishopric, some of the old prosperity of the abbey 
may yet return.” 

It was expected that the congé d’élire for the 
election of a bishop of Exeter would reach the 
dean and chapter yesterday, and the election in 
that case will most likely take place to-morrow, 
Saturday being the usual day for the meetings of 
the chapter. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Pall Mail hears from Rome that at the 
approaching Council red, blue, and white balls will 
be employed to represent the votes in the following 
manner: The red will be affirmative; the blue, 
negative; the white will express doubt or dissent, 
hesitation or scepticism. If the Fathers of the 
Council are to be thoroughly sincere, it is likely 
they will principally make use of the white balls. 

It is reported that one matter brought before 
the Council will be a proposition of the Emperor 
Napoleon respecting the composition of the Sacred 
College. He complains that Italy, with only 
24,000,000 inhabitants, is allotted thirty-six car- 
dinals, while 35,000,000 obtain for France only five 
or six, and he demands that the dignity shall be 
distributed in the ratio of the population. The rule 
is to extend to Austria, Spain, Portugal, and other 
Catholic nations. 


The Rev. J. Crompton, of Norwich, “a Dissenter 
against his will,” who a short time since stated in 
the Guardian his objections to the imprecations of 
the Athanasian Creed, in replying to several notices 
which these had called forth, says: 

“As to the question whether the Athanasian 
Creed damns the whole Eastern Church, as asserted 
by the Dean of Wesminster, but controverted by 
Mr. M, W. Mayow, I leave the dean to answer for 
himself, only declaring on my part that I agree 
with him, and think Mr. M. W. Mayow adds one 
more specimen to my steadily increasing collection 
of the special pleadings to which men resort, in all 
unconsciousness, when some favourite point is to 
be maintained. I fear, had he lived in the times of 
the struggles of the Churches, his acute distinction 
of leaving out the ‘ filioque? and not denying the 
doctrine would not have saved him from the prison 
or the stake, by which both sides of the controversy, 
in those earnest days, were accustomed to prove at 
once their charity to the souls of doubters, heretics, 
or scrupulous believers, and their sincerity of belief 
in their own shape of the formula.” ; 

In answer to one whose experience of the way in 
which the creed was treated by the clergy was 
“singularly different ” from his own, he says: 

“T cannot find one in ten who has not some mode 
of evading and explaining it away, or some practice 
of escaping reading it. | he fact that I wasreqested 
to print and circulate my ‘ Letter to the Bishops’ 
by a society of clergy, formed under the express 
auspices of the late Bishop of Lichfield, surely 
speaks one volume at least, and that a thick one, 
in my favour.” 

And he assures some who had expressed their 
sense of the value of the creed in guarding against 
mysticism on the one hand and rationalism on th 
other, that — ; 

“They would be astounded at the amount of 
Sabellianism, Arianism, and utter indifference to a 
negation of the doctrines, as explained and enforced 


in that creed, that would be revealed, were the 
clergy generally or even learned men of the Church 
well tested; as, for instance, if it were now freshly 
enacted and now for the first time demanded to 
be subscribed, and if the clergy were required to 
explain their views in terms of their own, not 
copied from the regular scholastic sources or the 
phrases of the Liturgy and Articles, That is an 
experiment I have frequently tried with very 
curious results.” 

Dean Boyd, addressing on Friday a Bible Society 
meeting at Exeter, observed that the stones of the 
earth were made to bear a certain testimony which 
was esteemed of greater value than that of the word 
of God. For example, he was reading the other day 
a popular lecture delivered at a mechanics’ institu- 
tion, in which it was stated that the Bible should 
not be credited because it was not consistent with 
facts. Among those facts it was said to be impos- 
sible that the human race could be descended’from 
one pair, because of the curious physiological dis- 
tinctions in the members of the human family. 
The story of the Garden of Eden was questioned, 
proef as to the existence of the rivers mentioned in 
the Bible was challenged, and the idea of a uni- 
versal deluge was altogether scouted by men of 
scientific investigation. In reply to this the deam 
said that never were a number of statements so 
characterised by downright ignorance, and then 
proceeded to display his own. It was forgotten, 
he said, that afresh start had been given to the 
human family, which began, not with Adam and 
Eve, but with the three sons of Noah—Shem,, 
Ham, and Japheth. These three sets of progeni- 
tors accounted for the different races of men! As 
for the rivers running through the Garden of 
Eden, the deluge altered the physical features of 
the country ; no wonder then that the rivers were: 
washed out of existence. The dean mentioned a 
“triumph” of geologists in Derbyshire. The bed 
of a river was lowered ten feet, and under the 
very bottom were discovered fossils contradicting 
the chronology of the Bible. There was a great 
cry amongst the geologists that they had dis- 
covered something. The philosophers discovered 
unfortunately, however, amongst the fossils a coin 
of the reign of Edward IIT, 

Some of the more rabid Evangelicals are making 
it too evident that no inconsiderable element im 
their opposition to Dr. Temple’s appointment is a. 
feeling that their party in the Church has not had 
its full share in the good things going. Thus, in 
what the Record calls an “admirable address” to 
the Working Men’s Association at Doncaster, Mr. 
Robert Baxter, after mentioning that those whom 
Mr, Gladstone had appointed to the Episcopal 
bench were “either of the High: Church party or 
Liberal Latitudinarians,” went on to say : 

“It is well known that the man who holds the 
reins of power in this realm is at the same time a 
High Churchman and also a man who has written 
in recommendation of ‘Ecce Homo’—a work in 
which everything is made to depend upon this, that. 
there needed no miracles, that our Lord needed to. 
be nothing more than a man, to accomplish what — 
he did accomplish. He was thus leaning towards: 
Romanism on the one hand, and repudiating alk 
Scriptural miracles or Divine doctrines on the 
other—a strange Liberalism, in the highest degree 
unsound and mischievous when acted upon in the 
appointment of bishops.” 

In a sermon last Sunday but one in praise of 
“devotion” to the Virgin Mary, Dr. Manning said 
that “in France and other Catholic countries that 
devotion was practised extensively and with good 
results in religion, while in England, Germany,, 
and other Protestant countries, where devotion to: 
the blessed Virgin was not cultivated, but was 
rejected, there had grown up Rationalism and 
Infidelity.” We were not previously aware that 
France was exactly the country to be singled out 
for its freedom from infidelity. ie 

The Bishop of Ely, in his visitation charge last 
week, undertook the defence of national Church — 
establishments. He said that the Irish Church — 
was doubtless the weakest outpost of a great 
fortress, and so might have been hard to defend; 
but it had fallen, and the force which laid it 


State had been rudely shaken. ure! 
gone, the marriage law is changed, there is 
to secularise all education; there 
immediate attack on the Welsh — 
seats of the bishops in the Ho 
same influences are at work in Cc 
tendom, the Church and the | 
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often at open war. All seems to indicate that we 
are entering on a new era, passing, perhaps, ag 
much into a new atmosphere as those who lived 
in the times of Constantine, of Charlemagne, or 
Hildebrand, or the Reformation.” 


In Mr. Dale’s address to the Congregational 
Union, he laid it down that “the direct and super- 
natural action of the Holy Spirit” is involved in 
the call to the ministry; that “the qualifications 
for it are also supernatural ;” that “a supernatural 
power of ‘ exhortation ’” is necessary ; that “every 
true minister of Christ must have. received a 
Divine call, revelations of Divine truth, not 
necessary to his own personal consolation and 
sanctity, a supernatural faculty for speaking to the 
nobler powers of the human soul, and spiritual 
affections and sympathies of a special order, 
originated and sustained by the special inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost.” On ‘which the Christian World 
remarks : 


- “A High Churchman or a Roman Catholic might 

add to this that the supernatural power referred to 
is communicated to certain persons by laying on of 
hands; but no High Churchman, no Roman 
Catholic could claim more for the priesthood. Mr. 
Dale affirms that the true minister has undergone 
the action of a supernatural power additional to 
that exerted upon every man who is united by 
faith to Christ. He specifies Wilberforce, whose 
conversion he would not dispute, as not having 
the supernatural call to the ministry, and Whitfield 
as having it. He holds, indeed, that the super- 
naturally called minister may be a tradesman, a 
labourer, a landed proprietor, and may continue 
his vocation while filling, in the full sense, the 
office of a bishop. But this does not affect the 
supernatural and mystic character which he 
assigns to the episcopal office. Mr. Dale 
seems,to us to mix up confusedly the supernatural 
inspiration of Scripture, the converting influence of 
the Spirit of God on the heart of every believer, 
and a third inspiration, that of those called to be 
ministers, to which, as additional to the others, we 
decline to give the title of supernatural at all.” 


Two writers in the Guardian take serious excep- 
tions to some parts of the paper on “ Modern 
Phases of Unbelief,’ which Mr. Richard Hutton 
read at the late Church Congress. One of them, 
while admitting its ability, “fears the thoughts 
expressed will do great mischief and spread asa 
subtle spiritual poison.” He specially calls atten- 
tion “to one point, which is the leading feature of 
the whole,” and that is the idea that there can be 
such a thing as “ conscientious truth-seeking scep- 
ticism.” This, he says, “is an impossibility, and 
involves even @ contradiction in terms. ‘Con- 
scientious truth-seeking’ is absolutely incompatible 
with the habit of mind which is described as 
scepticism. We might as well be told of ‘ pious 
faithful infidelity.” And the other objector, the 
Archdeacon of Clogher, entirely denies Mr. Hutton’s 
statement, that “the historical detail. . . taken 
alone, would haye been insufficient to have proved 
the existence of the physically supernatural, had 
it not been proved for us by the resurrection,” 
inasmuch as “the facts are quite within the reach 
of the faculties and senses of ordinary men to 
ascertain and judge of, and if those facts are cor- 
rectly recorded, we are as competent judges now 
as they were then, merely looking at the circum- 
stances related.” And he further maintains that 
it is not correct to say, as Mr. Hutton does, “ that 
“the miracles of Christ had little apparent part in 
the Gospel the Apostles preached. The most 
philosophic of the Evangelist-Apostles declares of 
the first miracle, in Cana, that Jesus thereby 
“manifested forth his glory (the glory as of the 
only-begotten of the Father), and his disciples 
believed on him” He makes an earnest seeker say 
to Christ, ‘ No man can do these miracles that thou 
doest except God be with him.’ He complains 
of the Jews that ‘though he had done so many 
miracles before them, yet they believed not on 
him ;’ while Jesus himself is described by another 
as upbraiding those cities where most of his mighty 
works were done because they believed not; while, 
towards the close of the Gospel, St. John declares 
that the signs which Jesus did are written that we 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 


God. Neither is it true that ‘St. Peter alludes 
_ only to the transfiguration in addition to the death 


A 


and resurrection of his Master” In his very first 
address to the Jews, on the day of Pentecost, he 

of ‘Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of 
yd among you by miracles and wonders and 
signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, 


* 


as ye yourselves also know;’ and again, in his 
ye ye 


address to Cornelius and his company, he sets 
prominently forth ‘how God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power; and 
we, he adds, ‘are witnesses of all things which 
he did.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


America possesses not only the oldest Methodist 
preacher in the world but the oldest Methodist 
newspaper. The latter is Zion’s Herald, a Boston 
journal. The former is Father Boehm, who was 
born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1775, 
and is therefore now in his ninety-fifth year. Old 
as he is, he still preaches in the large churches. 


The Lutheran Observer mentions a striking instance 
of liberality in connection with one of the German 
Reformed Churches in New York. It had a debt 
upon it of 35,000 dollars, and the congregation 
were called together in order to consider whether 
they should accept an offer of 90,000 dollars which 
had been made for it. During the discussion a 
member arose and said: “ Brethren, I am opposed 
to the sale of the church. Providence has put it 
into my power to relieve you of this indebtedness, 
and I feel it my duty to doso. It would, however, 
neither be just to me, nor best for you, that I 
should pay the debt alone. Do what you can 
towards reducing it, and I will assume the balance.” 
The astonishment and delight of the congregation 
may be imagined. They raised among themselves 
about 10,000 dollars, and their generous brother 
pays the balance. 

The Christian Recorder, of Philadelphia, the 
organ of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
contains several announcements from persons for- 
merly in slavery who desire to ascertain tho 
whereabouts of their missing relatives. We subjoin 
two samples of these notices : 

“Tnformation wanted of my sisters Margery and 
Mahala Cannon, and Stephen Cannon, my brother. 
They belonged to Joseph Neil. Margery fell to his 
daughter Eliza Ann Robinson. All of Seaford, 
Delaware. I left Delaware thirty-five years ago, 
since which time I have heard nothing definite. 
They were sold South. Any information please 
address to Somerset Cannon, Valley Forge, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania.” 

“Information wanted of Robert, George, Anthony, 
Winnie, and Lucy Murray, who were owned by Dr. 
Smith, in Upperville, Virginia. Robert went away 
before the war and George was sold. Any inform- 
ation of their whereabouts will be thankfully 
received by their mother, Hannah Murray. 
Address, &c.” 

In connection with the recent session of the 
Illinois Methodist Conference there was celebrated 
the ministerial jubilee of Peter Cartwright, “the 
Backwoods preacher.” The Rev. W. M. Punshon 
sent a communication in which he dwelt on the 
labours through which Dr. Cartwright has passed— 
“labours apostolic in their extent, and prosecuted 
with a bravery like that of chivalry, and with a 
fidelity to God and to the souls of men which 
neither opposition nor discouragement could 
frighten.” In his reply, after mentioning that he 
was the son of a Revolutionary soldier, and was in 
his 85th year, Mr. Cartwright said : 

“T have no language to describe to you the situ- 
ation of this frontier country. I could tell you a 
thousand tales that you would not believe of the 
scenes through which I have travelled. I have 
suffered a good dealin body, in mind, and in cir- 
cumstances. I have been caught 500 miles from 
my father’s house with but 75 cents in my pocket, 
in a strange land, on a blind horse, and not a gar- 
ment on but what had come tothe patch. I stood 
it three years, and then I returned home. I thought 
three years was a pretty good lesson; but I rallied 
again. Our early bishops were old bachelors ; 
they wore small clothes and buckles at the knee, 
and if they could get a long pair of stockings and 
top-boots, and have their vests turned in, they felt 
very much like Methodist preachers, and young as 
I was they drilled me into it. M‘Kendree was my 
presiding elder, and I was junior preacher the first 
time I ever travelled, and when we came to 
quarterly meeting conference, he asked the ques- 
tions that all presiding elders ask: ‘ Are there any 
complaints or appeals?’ ‘There was a grave old 
class-leader, with straight coat and broad-brimmed 
hat, who rose and said, ‘ Yes, I have a complaint 
against the young brother.’ Says M‘Kendree, ‘ What 
is it, brother?’ ‘* Why, said he, ‘the young brother 
is corrupting the morals of the young de 9 6, for he 
is following the fashions.’ ‘ What fashion?’ ‘ Why, 
he has got a pair of gallowses.’ I see members of 
the Methodist Church now, who had they lived 
then would bave been turned out of the Connexion. 
Well, I am not going to deliver a lecture on dress, 
but if you can afford it, I say, wear decent clothes, 


I started out at an age of the world of which tho 
present generation can form but a very limited 
conception. I lived through the log cabin dispensa- 
tion, and I had been a preacher for several years 
before I saw a shingled roofed house of any 
description. ‘Yo-day I thank God that the 
chief thing that has borne me up is the comforts of 
religion. If I had been seeking for money I would 
not have travelled, for I knew that I could have 
made more money splitting rails than I could 
travelling a circuit when I started. It was not 
honour; there was no honour about it. Jt was 
to fulfil my own convictions of duty. There 
was an old Scotch doctor, who was an infidel, in 
the neighbourhood where my father lived, and 
when I got under very deep conviction my father 
sent for him to come and see what was the matter 
with me. The old doctor told me to poke out my 
tongue, fumbled over my pulse, and pronounced 
the disease a determination of blood to the head, 
or brain, and advised me to shave my head, and 
have a large blister-plaster put on. Well, now, I 
got full satisfaction out of that old doctor. After 
God converted my soul I was appointed to preach ; 
but I did not know anything under the heavens 
about preaching, but they thought, because I could 
halloo a little, that I could preach, and when I came 
to open the services there was a young lady just 
before me that fell as if a rifle ball had entered 
her body. Well, I had never seen the like before, 
I did not know anything about it, and I frankly 
confess to youI did not know what to do. The 
old Scotch doctor hustled up and felt her pulse, and 
if her teeth had not been clinched he would have 
examined her tongue. He had a phial of hartshorn 
with him, and he rammed it to her nose, as if she 
had been a blind horse, but that did not move her 
nerves. Well,I did not know what to do; the 
doctor was grey-headed, and I a poor ignorant boy, 
but I concluded that he must quit that, and I went 
up to him, and said: ‘Now don’t do that again; 
the girl is crying for mercy, and I want you to get 
down on your knees and pray for her’ ‘I never 
prayed in my life, said he. ‘Well, said I, ‘it is 
time you were at it.’ I had never prayed in public 
in iny life, but I got down and did the best I could, 
and just as I closed my prayer she sprang up like a 
deer and made for the doctor, and he ran like the 
fiend was after him, when the idea struck me and 
I cried out, ‘Doctor don’t run, but just try the 
virtue of hartshorn to your nose.’ He was like 
most other doctors, he could prescribe very freely, 
but he could not undertake his own prescriptions. 
I have come up to this Conference (for I have never 
missed but one in my life, and one General Con- 
ference), and I feel that I no longer have the 
strength to labour as a regular travelling preacher. 
I feel that I must retire; I thought so last Con- 
ference, but you saw proper to bid me go to the 
district and work out the fiftieth year. Andnow 
I retire from the regular work, not because I do 
not like it, for Isay to you one andall, to the young 
preachers and to the old, that with all the losses 
and crosses, labours and sufferings peculiar to the 
life of a Methodist travelling preacher, I would take, 
if it was left to my choice, the same track over 
again with the same religion to bear me up, rather 
than be President of the United States. Glory to 
God, there is a religion that sustains a man and 
will bear him on and up and through. I have 
never tried to feel that pasteboard religion that 
will not allow a man to say ‘Amen’ or shout 
‘Glory’ Ihave no friendship at all for that kind 
of Christianity. A Christian still-born into the 
family of heaven isan anomaly. 1 love that religion 
that a man can feel and know for himself, that can 
support us under trials, that can bear anything and 
everything while God gives us His love in our 
hearts.” 


BIRMINGHAM.—The collections for the Queen’s 
Hospital on Sunday last at our churches were: 
Church of the Messiah, £125. 1s.; Old Meeting-house, 
£48. 43.5d.; Newhall-hill, £10. 11s, 8d.; Hurst-street 
Mission, £7. 3s. 6d.; Church of the Messiah Mission, 
£2. 1s. 8d.; total, £193. 2s. 3d. Adding the amount 
collected at the Church of the Messiah (George Daw- 
son’s), £133. 12s., the total amount is £326, 14s, 3d. 

Bripport. — On Sunday last, sermons were 
preached by the Rev. S. Martin, of Trowbridge, to 
large congregations, on behalf of the Unitarian 
Sunday-schools. On the following evening, at a 
social meeting of the teachers of both schools, the 
Rev. R. L. Carpenter in the chair, Mr. Martin gave 
an instructive and animating address, fraught with 
the “experience which worketh hope.” 

Lonpon: CARTBR-LANE.—At their usual weekly 
meeting, last Friday evening, the elocution class, 
through their secretary, Mr. £. H. Scott, presented 
to their teacher a very beautifully bound copy of 
Tennyson’s “Elaine,” with Doré’s illustrations. 
The inscription was as follows: ‘A testimonial of 
respect and gratitude to the Rev. J. Taylor, from 
the members of the Carter-lane Mission Elocution 
Class, who, conscious of not having done justice to 
his able tuition, yet desire to express their sense of 
his constant efforts to render them efficient.” This 
was followed by the names of the respective mem 
bers. Myr. Taylor in a few appropriate words 
thanked his class, not only for the very elegant 
present, but also for the quiet and unostentatious 
manner in which they had given it. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


No cry is more popular when a novel 
reform is proposed in this country, than 
the assertion that the scheme is “ Un- 
English.” Our national pride revolts 
from the idea of adopting a plan which 
has been tried and found successful 
elsewhere. ‘To confess that the Germans 
or the Swiss can have made a discovery in 
polities which it is worth our while to 
adopt, is more than can be expected from 
the British Philistine. And when that 
plan has the misfortune to bear the ugly 
name of “Compulsory Education,” we 
are up in arms immediately against the 
threatened interference with the cherished 
liberty of the subject, which the proposal 
involves. And yet we are glad to notice 
some signs which show that this un- 
English proposition is winning favour 
among the people. A crowded gathering 
of working men in the Birmingham 
Town Hall unanimously approved of this 
so-called encroachment on their liberty ; 
a meeting of delegates from the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes, held 
in Manchester, on the 26th of last month, 
carried a resolution in its favour with 
about four dissentients only ; at the dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Manchester 
Mechanics’ Institution, and at a similar 
meeting in the Manchester Town Hall, 
the favourable mention of compulsory 
education was sure to draw forth a hearty 
round of applause; so that we are almost 
led to believe that the time is coming 
when so necessary an element of edu- 
cational reform may help, instead of 
retarding, the agitation for national edu- 
cation. 

Fortunately, too, we have, with char- 
acteristic English inconsistency, intro- 
duced compulsory education in certain 
cases by the agency of our factory and 
other kindred acts. Since the year 1844, 
we have passed no less than eight acts of 
Parliament which compel employers to 
give no work to children unless they can 
present certificates of school attendance. 
These acts have undoubtedly done much 
good in promoting education, though 
they would have been more efficacious 
had they insisted upon the presentation 
of certificates of educational attainments, 
instead of mere attendance at school. 
But they have, at any rate, destroyed all 
the reality of the cry that compulsory 
education is un-English, and though we 
think that their provisions are most 
valuable, we cannot deny the assertion 
made by the advocates of general com- 
pulsion, that they come into force too 
late, and when least necessary. Two 
precious years at least of a child’s 
life may have been wasted in idleness, 
as it may have been learning nothing 
up to its eighth year, and comes 
into the half-time school unprepared to 
reap the advantage it might otherwise 
have done from the opportunities there 
afforded, and unable therefore in the years 
it is compelled to attend school to obtain 
such a facile use of the rudimentary arts 
of knowledge as ever to be truly educated ; 
so that many young men and women, 
when they have reached the age of twenty 
or twenty-one, are altogether unable 
either to read or write, though they have 
spent five years in a factory school. But, 
further, it cannot be denied that children 


in a factory or well-organised workshop 
inevitably learn something beside their 
trade. They are taught punctuality, order, 
obedience, honesty, and other moral vir- 
tues of incalculable value, which their 
compeers who are not so occupied do not 
find inculeated in the streets and in the 
fields. 

Undeniable statistics show us that 
at least one million two hundred thousand 
children of school age are neither in school 
nor at work, and upon these no compul- 
sion is brought to bear. They are left 
exposed to all the immoral influences 
and temptations of uncontrolled self- 
indulgence ; and upon them no compul- 
sion is brought to bear, unless they 
commit some crime which sends them to 
a Reformatory, or are committed by 
the magistrate to the Certified Industrial 
as vagrants. It appears to us that in 
most cases of this kind the wrong 
person is taken into the police court. The 
parent, and not the child, should be 
brought before the magistrate. And here 
we come to the class in which a judicious 
system of compulsion is needed. There is 
no necessity, in most instances, to force 
educated people to attend to the education 
of their children. They have too high a 
sense of the value which knowledge has 
been to them to withhold its advantages 
from their offspring. Butthe uneducated 
have no sense of their responsibility in 
this direction. They are aware of the 
necessity of providing food and clothing, 
and only the very worst class of the com- 
munity deprive their little ones of the 
necessaries of life; but knowledge is to 
them a luxury, the need of which they do 
not comprehend, and they require to be 
taught that they have no more right to leave 
the mind unsupplied with necessary food 
than the body. Here the law ought to step 
in. It has made it a crime, even now, 
to withhold food from a child, it ought to 
make it an equal, if not a greater, offence 
to deprive the child of the opportunities 
of learning. The fact that a man or 
woman is liable to punishment for 
starving his offspring, has never been 
thought to lessen the parental sense of 
responsibility, no more would the legal 
enforcement of the child’s claim to 
education. On the contrary, the enact- 
ment of a compulsory system would only 
be recognising with the highest human 
sanctions of parental responsibility, and 
bringing the whole power of society to 
compel the fulfilment of such responsi- 
bility. We feel assured, also, that in a 
very short time the law would not be felt 
to be in the slightest degree burdensome. 
When a generation had passed over under 
the beneficial influence of general educa- 
tion, all men, with but very rare excep- 
tions, would act as the educated classes 
do now, and would have become a law 
unto themselves, sending their children 
to school from a sense of duty, not from 
fear of punishment. Exceptions there 
would be; even. the most perfect system 
of national education would not make the 
whole nation moral. And the compulsory 
clauses would be valuable to meet these 
exceptional cases. The authorities in 
Saxony, Prussia, and Switzerland are 
rarely indeed forced to have recourse to 
the compulsory clauses of their law, but 
they would neyer consent to their being 
repealed. They are a standing proof of 
the universal recognition by the com- 
munity of the duty of the parent and of 
the right of the child. Most earnestly do 
we long for the day when we shall have 
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equal right to rejoice in the possession of 
a truly national and compulsory system of 
education. 


THE EXETER HUBBUB. 


As we ventured last week to predict would be the 
case, the opposition to Dr. Temple’s appointment, 
although Bishop Trower has declared that he will 
propose some one else, is clearly destined to have 
no practical result—unless it may be to make Dr. 
Pusey and his confréres sigh more deeply to be 
relieved from the pressure of “the iron hand of 
the State.” Dr. Temple, having been asked to 
disavow his participation in the opinions expressed 
by the other contributors to the “Essays and 
Reviews,” has publicly stated that he will make 
no other declarations than those required by law. 
To allow that a bishop or rector, after he has been 
nominated by the proper authorities, is calied, 
upon to do anything more than this “would be so: 
serious an infringement of the lawful liberty 
guaranteed to ministers of the Church that he 
dare not sanction it by his own example.” He is 
sorry for the excitement caused by his nomination, 
but is confident that personal intercourse with the 
clergy of his diocese will dissipate all uncomfort- 
able feeling. Canon Cook, the editor of the 
Speaker’s Commentary, and the one man of any 
real distinction in the Exeter chapter, has from the: 
first been in favour of the election of Dr. Temple; 
and the dean (Dr. Boyd), greatly to the afiliction, 
we may be, sure, of his Low Church. friends, 
feeling evidently that the better part of valour is. 
discretion, ‘cannot permit himself to commit am 
act of (as it seems to him) disrespect to the Crown, 
and unfairness to an individual, by promoting a 
refusal” to confirm the Queen’s nomination. We 
may, therefore, take for granted that Dr. Temple 
will be elected, and that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, whom Mr. Gladstone is understood 
to have consulted in the matter, will be ready to 
consecrate him. 

But though the battle may be said to have been 
lost and won, the hurly-burly is by no means: 
done. Several closely-printed pages of the Guardian 
are taken up with correspondence on the subject.. 
His opponents (with the exception of Mr, Ken-- 
naway and Mr. Perceval Ward) are utterly unknown. 
men, nor do they contribute any fresh argument 
to the stock already employed, unless it be that 
“the evident volo Hpiscopart on the part of Dr. 
Temple savours strongly of presumption in rebus 
divinis.” We are not aware that great reluctance 
has been shown by other nominees, whether- 
High or Low, to be bishoped; but at any rate,. 
as the Pall Mali suggests, conscious fitness is no» 
worse than conscious wnfitness. One writer thinks 
if two names, instead of one, were sent down to 
the electors, it would ‘‘do away with the awful 
mockery of the inyocation of the Holy Ghost on: 
what is after all a foregone conclusion.” Another 
hopes that the appointment of “a clergyman of Dr. . 
Temple’s opinions and associations to the office of - 
a bishop may open the eyes of the Church to see that, 
whether this appointment be tolerable or intoler- 
able, whether it be persisted in or withdrawn, it 
is impossible for the Church long to submit to. 
the present anomaly of what are called Crown: 
appointments.” 

Some of the Evangelical journals are much 
more wroth, and unable to moderate the ran- 
cour of their pens. One of them says, “It is. 
to the everlasting disgrace and the indelible 
scandal of the Church of England that she has 
already one sceptic, one un-Christian prelate ; but 
will Christian England tolerate two?” 
Advertiser is quite sure (it is never wanti 
assurance) that Dr. Temple believes neit 


asian. And if a few more are to joi 
episcopal bench it will become qui 
quite indisputable, that the Ohv 


Advertiser says, that same dé 
forth, “Cut it down! Why 
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ground?” His election signifies, so far as an 
election in a diocesan chapter can signify any- 
thing (not very complimentary that), that the 

principle is acknowledged that ‘‘ conscience,’ that 

is, man, is lord; and that Scripture is nothing. 

This is the main result of Dr. Temple’s paper ; 

and those who say that they can find nothing 

heterodox in it do, in effect, say that this 

principle is, in their yiew, true. Tho chief 

“pillar and ground of the truth” has been, 

hitherto, the Established Church, with its ancient 

creeds and standards. But these are evidently 

vanishing away. Well-a-way! 

The opposition to his appointment, however, 
has called forth testimonies on his behalf, of which 
Dr. Temple may justly feel proud. Mr, Mackar- 
ness, the bishop-designate of Oxford, and a High 
Churchman, says of him, ‘‘a more high-principled, 
hard-working, and true-hearted man it has never 
been my lot to know.” Dr. Lake, the Dean of 
Durham, while regretting that he should have 
joined in “ Essays and Reviews,” contends ‘‘that 
since the time when this yolume was attacked and 
condemned there has been no moment when, as a 
man of honour, he could publicly dissociate himself 
from its other authors;” and says, “I have never 
known a man who combines a firm Christian 
belief with such astonishing energy and such 
absolute self-forgetting devotion to duty.” Mr. 
Furse, who ventures to think that ‘‘the main- 
tenance of doctrine is not all the Church’s work,” 
and that ‘‘orthodoxy and ossification may be found 
together,” testifies to the pure and lofty Christian 
life which Dr. Temple led in his undergraduate 
days at Oxford—a life not merely of blameless 
integrity and intellectual repute, but marked with 
“a bracing and kindling love of work, a robust 
and masculine sense of duty,” which realised to a 
greater extent the true genius of Christianity than 
he had ever witnessed elsewhere. Mr. Lyttelton 
(spite of the Advertiser’s assurance) says, ‘‘ The 
fact is well known to all Dr. Temple’s friends that 
he holds as strongly as any man the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Divinity of our Lord, and is as strongly 
opposed as any man well can be to the Unitarian 
theology ;” and, giving his own experience of 
Dr. Temple’s work at Rugby, “Most of us who 
know that work are only ashamed to make any 
such statements about one whose earnestness 
of faith we feel to be so much greater than 
our own.” And a “Liberal Evangelical,” even 
in the Record writes, “Those who know Dr. 
‘Temple know also his earnest and unaffected piety, 
his religious sympathy, his power of drawing 


out the best side of every man, the contagious 
intensity of his love for his Lord and Master 
Jesus Christ, and of his faith in the great doctrines 
of our Church. Assuredly few greater or holier 
men have ever been consecrated.” 

To his catholicity of spirit we could give many 
testimonies. This from the Freeman will sut- 
fice. ‘In his bearing toward Dissenters he has 
always shown a genuinely liberal and Christian 
spirit, which his detractors would do well to 
imitate. His friendliness toward us. has never 
been tainted with that offensive, patronising air 
which some Churchmen assume when they try to 
be liberal, and which makes their friendship harder 
for us to endure than their hostility.” Unlike 
some, who can smile on Nonconformity in large 
cities where it is a great power, but who treat it 
very differently in small towns, “he has not gone to 
far-off places to talk about the duties of union and 
charity, but he has in his own earnest and manly 
way shown a most fraternal spirit toward the few, 
and, therefore, comparatively feeble Dissenters in his 
own town. When the Baptist minister of Rugby was 
leaving the town Dr. Temple presided at the fare- 
well meeting, and spoke, not as one who deems 
doctrinal differences of no importance, but’ as one 


who can admire Christian consistency wherever 
he sees it, and rejoice in Christian usefulness in 
whatever section of the Church it may be found.” 

Of the non-appointment of a man like this well 
may Dr. Lake say, ‘‘the only body it could injure 
would be not Dr. Temple himself, but the English 


‘Church, by robbing it of the service of a noble 
‘mind, and of the affections of many who love 
Christian truth and justice.” ; 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


SOLITUDE. 
BY ROBERT LEIGHTON, 


How sweet the yoke of chosen solitude, 
With the allurements of the town at hand, 
To take or leave according to the mood! 
How easy to withstand! 
We let the buskined stage expend its wit, 
The panorama of the streets go by, 
The orator declaim unheard, and sit 
At home in lonely joy. 


The morning columns that with breakfast come, 
Filled with the living drama of the age— 
E’en them we can afford to leave for some 
Elizabethan page. 
But solitude afar from all that moves 
The wheels of history, the hearts of men, 
Beyond the range of life’s accustomed grooves— 
How hard the yoke is then ! 
We do not live, but longingly exist 
Upon the slow combustion of the heart, 
Leisure unused, the end of being missed, 
Craving the world apart. 


Ah, then, the worthiest volume poorly meets 
Our fancied wants ; we hanker after news, 
And lay down Shakspere for the tattered sheets 

That wrapt our last new shoes. 
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THE LOCUST PLAGUE. 


THE Bombay Gazette, of October 8th, gives a sad 
account of a deluge of locusts which had swept for 
the second time this season over the Northern dis- 
tricts of Goojerat, devastating one of the most 
fertile regions of India, just as a magnificent harvest 
had ripened to perfection, and it was hoped would 
have afforded a surplusage for the famine-stricken 
country about Marwar. The appearance of these 
fearfully destructive creatures is said to have been 
something which it is difficult to describe in words. 
There was nothing peculiar in the weather, nor had 
been, to indicate that anything unusual was about 
to occur. They first appeared on Sunday afternoon. 
The day was fine, and a cool breeze from the north 
was playing over the yellowing cornfields. About 
four o’clock a long line of reddish cloud, which the 
beholders put down to the smoke from a large 
weed fire creeping slowly along the horizon, made 
its appearance, becoming denser as the line 
advanced, and extending itself on either flank. 
What it was remained a mystery to the uninitiated 
for an hour or so, and then, by the aid of glasses, 
it became possible to distinguish that the cloud 
was neither more nor less than a flight of rose- 
coloured locusts, thousands of millions in number, 
advancing steadily, in huge battalions, before the 
wind. After a while, the leading swarms arrived 
over head, and the sight was wonderful in the 
extreme. Above, flying about fifty deep, and 
extending apparently to a thickness of ten or twelve 
feet, they were passing over with the greatest ra- 
pidity, the sharp screech of their wings, making a 
strange sound as though a myriad of tiny saws 
were at work. In front the air was simply 
filled with them, so ag to obstruct the view, 
the scene resembling a very heavy snow-storm 
descending diagonally before a strong wind. And 
so, for two hours, they continued to pass over, 
when darkness fell. The whole night through, the 
air was filled with a sort of purring sound, which 
proceeded from the trees, especially the tamarinds, 
upon which, at daylight, they were discovered 
clustering in enormous masses, as though some 
Brobdignagian hive of hornets had swarmed on 
every branch. In size these creatures were about 
an inch and a quarter long, with large, double, 
gauzy wings; the body, as well as these, being of 
arose tint, and the forelegs armed with strong 
serrated points, by means of which they seized 
firmly hold of whatever they alighted upon. In 
head, and in shape generally, they resembled the 
large grasshoppers which we meet with, of all sizes 
and colours, on black-soil fields. Judging from the 
fact that, as the swarms passed over they literally 
rained pellets of excrement nearly as large as 
those ofa rat, and that these presented the appear- 
ance of perfectly digested matter, it would appear 
that not only are these creatures endowed with a 
terrible appetite, but that their organisation is of a 
high order. Nevertheless, that stupidity which 
always seems to attach to individual members of a 
vast body acting under some common impulse, 
appeared to attend upon them, for they exhibited 
barely any fear of capture, and seemed quite as 
happy when deprived of their wings as with them. 
The crows, and a few other birds, partially 
revenged mankind upon them, hawking for and 
devouring them in great quantities; but they 
were far too few to make any _ perceptible 
impression. Wherever a swarm alighted, they 
steadily set to work to devour everything green 
which came in their way. The cultivators, with 
flags and tom-toms, did their best; but it was but 
little after all, for, as one flight was induced to 
move on, thousands and millions followed in their 
track, and where they made up their minds to sit 
down and eat, there resistance was all but vain. 


Large branches of trees gave way under their 
weight, and large green trees in five minutes were 
left quite bare. The bjri and Jowari, which had 
become almost ripe for the sickle, were the special 
objects of their attacks; and numbers of the ryots, 
despairing of escape, proceeded to cut their fields 
as they stood, to save the fodder, at any rate, by 
sacrificing the grain. As the sun became warm on 
the following day, all places where the locusts had 
taken up their quarters for the night became alive 
with the signs of preparation; and by nine o’clock 
the whole body was again in motion, either hover- 
ing from one field to another, or setting out in 
great masses upon their march again, ‘Their 
general direction was south-easterly. In some 
cases, where, perhaps, dyspepsia had supervened, 
huge flights had lit upon the roads, giving them 
the appearance of having been covered by a rose- 
coloured snowfall. By the evening of the second 
day they had entirely disappeared. 

The Gazette says this is a thing about which we 
ought to know a great deal more than we do. 
Here is a magnificent tract of country, laughing 
with fertility, presenting thousands of square miles 
of splendid corn-fields just ready for the sickle, 
when, without a sign of warning, a cloud 
suddenly darkens the whole northern horizon, and, 
in an hour or so, myriads on myriads of huge, 
voracious insects, coming no one knew whence, 
and going no one knew whither, produced no one 
knows why, and hardly even how, and dying 
always at some place a considerable distance from 
where anybody happens to see them, appear 
settling in swarms upon tree and field, and clear- 
ing it of vegetation, just as a flight of pigeons 
clear up a handful of scattered peas. Nothing 
offensive or defensive that humanity can do 
avails. Myriads may perish, but there are 
myriads enough behind to do that which they 
would have done; and when they have gone, 
all the ruined cultivator knows is that they 
have come and gone; that yesterday he was 
rich and hopeful, and that to-day he is ‘poor 
and despairing; and that, for aught he can 
tell, just as many myriads more may come 
again the day after to-morrow. Itis truewe know 
that the creatures spring from eggs, laid in moist 
sand, that one parent locust can produce a hundred 
young ; that they first appear in the grub condition, 
crawling en masse in one direction, and devouring 
everything in their way, just as, when older, they 
fly en masse in one direction, and do the same. We 
also know that, if they happily come to the sea, 
they are destroyed. But that is all. And the 
Gazette thinks Government should make it its busi- 
ness to learn a great deal more. It should know 
where these creatures breed, and when; it should 
know the method of seeking or destroying the egg- 
bags, the birds and animals which are most destruc- 
tive to them, and whether smoke, or rocket, or 
other means would have the effect of scaring ey 
a swarm manifesting intentions to stay its mare 
and alight, 


rece, 


MAHOMET, 


Tip Quarterly Review has an article on “Islam,” 
evidently: from the pen of Mr. Deutsch, whose 
account of the “Talmud” excited so much interest 
a short time since, which contains the following 
sketch of the Arabian prophet, the materials for 
which are drawn from the Traditions :—“ He was of 
middle height, rather thin, but broad of shoulders, 
wide of chest, strong of bone and muscle. His head 
was massive, strongly developed. Dark hair— 
slightly curled— flowed in a dense mass down 
almost to his shoulders. Even in advanced age it 
was sprinkled by only about twenty grey hairs, 
produced by the agonies of his ‘revelations’ His 
face was oval-shaped, slightly tawny of colour. 
Fine, long, arched eyebrows were divided by a 
vein which throbbed visibly in moments of passion. 
Great black, restless eyes shone out from under 
long, heavy eyelashes. His nose was large, slightly 
aquiline.. His teeth, upon which he bestowed 
great care, were well set, dazzling white. A 
full beard framed his manly face. His skin 
was clear and soft, his complexion ‘red and 
white, his hands were as ‘silk and satin’—even 
as those of a Woman. His step was quick and 
elastic, yet firm, and as that of one ‘who steps 
from a high to a low place” In turning his face 
he would also turn his full body. His whole gait 
and presence were dignified and imposing. His 
countenance was mild and pensive. His laugh was 
rarely more than a smile. ‘Oh, my little son!’ 
reads one tradition, ‘hadst thou seen him thou 
wouldst have said thou hadst seen a eun rising,’ 
‘1? says another witness, ‘saw him in a moonlight 
night, and sometimes I looked at his beauty and 
sometimes at the moon, and his dress was striped 
with red, and he was brighter and more beautiul 
to me than the moon.’ 

“Tn his habits he was extremely simple, though 
he bestowed great caro on his person, His 
eating and drinking, his dress and his furni- 
ture, retained, even when he had reached the 
fulness of power, their almost primitive nature. 
He made a point of giving away all ‘ superfluities.” 
The only luxuries he indulged in were, besides arms, 
which he highly prized, certain yellow boots, a pre~ 
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gent from the Negus of Abyssinia. Perfumes, how- 


ever, he loved passionately, being most sensitive of | 


smell. Strong drinks he abhorred. 
“ His constitution was extremely delicate. He was 


nervously afraid of bodily pain, he would sob and | 


roar under it. Eminently unpractical in all common 
things of life, he was gifted with mighty powers of 
imagination, elevation of mind, delicacy, and refine- 
ment of feeling. ‘He is more modest than a virgin 
behind her curtain, it was said of him. He was 
most indulgent to his inferiors, and would never 
allow his awkward little page to be scolded, what- 
ever he did. Ten years, said Anas, his servant, 
was I about the prophet, and he never said so much 
as ‘ Uff’? tome. He was very affectionate towards 
his family. One of his boys died on his breast in 
the smoky house of the nurse, a blacksmith’s wife. 
He was very fond of children. He would stop 
them in the streets,and pat their little cheeks. 
He never struck any one in his life. The worst 
expression he ever made use of in conversation 
was, ‘What has come to him ?—may his forehead 
be darkened with mud!’ When asked to curse 
some one he replied, ‘I have not been sent to 
curse, but to be a mercy to mankind. ‘He visited 
the sick, followed any bier he met, accepted the 
invitation of a slave to dinner, mended his own 
clothes, milked his goats, and waited upon 
himself” relates summarily another tradition. 
He never first withdrew his hand out of another 
man’s palm, and turned not before the other had 
turned. His hand, we read elsewhere—and 
traditions like these give a good index of what the 
Arabs expected their prophet to be—was the most 
generous, his breast the most courageous, his 
tongue the most truthful; he was the most faithful 
protector of those he protected, the sweetest and 
most agreeable in conversation ; those who saw him 
were suddenly filled with reverence, those who 
came near him loved him, they who described him 
would say, ‘I have never seen his like either before 
or after” He was of great taciturnity, and when 
}espoke he spoke with emphasis and deliberation, 
‘<dno one could ever forget what he said. He 
was, however, very nervous and restless withal, 
often low-spirited, downcast as to heart and eyes. 
Yet he would at times suddenly break through 
those broodings, become gay, talkative, jocular, 
chiefly among his own. He would then delight in 
telling amusing little stories, fairy tales, and the 
like. He would romp with the children and play 
with their toys—as, after his first wife’s death, he 
was wont to play with the dolls his new baby-wife 
had brought into his house.” 


NEW UNITARIAN CHAPEL AT GORTON. 
LAYING THE CORNER STONE. 


On Saturday afternoon last the corner stone 
of a new chapel was laid in the presence of about 
1,200 people by Richard Peacock, Esq. Shortly 
after three o’clock the friends, who had assembled 
in the old chapel adjoining, followed by the Sun- 
day scholars, walked in procession to the new site, 
where a temporary gallery had been erected for 
their accommodation. A platform, extending over 
the centre of the new chapel,had been erected for the 
scholars who, with their teachers, led the singing. 
Among those present were the Revs. G. H. Wells, 
M.A., Dr. Beard, H. E. Dowson, B.A., W. H. Herford, 
B.A., Henry Green, M.A., T. E. Poynting, Brooke 
Herford, James Drummond, B.A., Jeffery Worthing- 
ton, James Black, M.A., J. N. Porter, ‘I’. Carter, L. 
Taplin, M.A., J. Harrop, F. Revitt, and D. Berry; 
Messrs. Joseph Wood, sen., Joseph Wood, jun., 
John Wood, R. T. Heape, Royston Oliver (Roch- 
dale), T. B. Wood (Middleton), Thomas Worthing- 
ton, the architect (Manchester), Henry Bayley 
(Stalybridge), Alfred Aspland, Samuel Broadrick 
(Dukinfield), H. T. Darnton (Mayor of Ashton), 
John Thornely, Thomas Thornely, Orlando Oldham 
(Hyde), Major Wilkinson, G. Wilkinson, E. Wilkin- 
son (Stockport), Joseph Smethurst, G. H Grimshaw, 
8. Grimshaw, Thomas Clay, the builder (Gorton), 
John Armstrong, Harry Rawson, H. J. Leppoc, 
George Taylor (Manchester), and John Taylor 
(Haughton). 

A hymn having been sung, and prayer offered 
by Mr. WELLs, 

Mr. STANSFIELD GrimsHAw presented to Mr. 
Peacock a silver trowel for the occasion, on 
which was the following inscription : 

«Presented to Richard Peacock, Esq., C.B. and J.P., 
of Gorton Hall, on his laying the corner stone of Gorton 
Chapel, by the members of the congregation, October 
30th, 1869,” 

A bottle containing the Unitarian Herald, the 
Inquirer, several newspapers of the district, and 
various coins of the realm, having been deposited 
in a cavity underneath the stone, a brass plate 
was placed over it on which was engraved the 
following : 

« Erected for the worship of God, anno Domini 1869, by 
Richard Peacock, Esq., of Gorton Hall, civil engineer 
and justice of the peace, and presented by him to the 
corgregation of Protestant Dissenters assembling for 
worship in an old chapel near this site, called Gorton 
Chapel, bearing date A.D.1703. Minister, Rev. G. H. 
Wells, M.A. uilding Committee, Brown David, Clay 
Thomas, Grimshaw George Henry, Hadwen William, 
Peacock Richard, Wells George Henry. Architect, 


Thomas Worthington, Manchester. Builders, Thomas 
Clay.and Sons, Audenshaw,” 


The stone was then formally laid, a son and 
daughter of Mr. Peacock and a son of the minister 
(Mr, Wells), each furnished with a mallet, render- 
Ing assistance, to the great gratification of the 
assembly. 

Mr. PrAcoox then said: Ladies and gentlemen, I 
need not say how proud I am to have performed, 
with the assistance of my juvenile helpers, the 
ceremony of laying this corner-stone. Iam glad 
to see so considerable an assembly of friends and 
fellow-worshippers gathered together on this 
oecasion. It is an evidence of the great inter- 
est all take in the work of which this is a 
part. When I first became connected with this 
neighbourhood, nearly thirty years ago, there 
was only one church and another chapel, in 
addition to the one we assemble in, within the 
township. It is true the population was much 
less at that time, and for that reason perhaps the 
demands for church accommodation were as fully 
metas they are now. Our old chapel bears date 
1703, and the earliest date at which I have any 
reliable return of the population of Gorton is for 
the year 1801, when the number of inhabitants is 
given at 1,167. I believe they now number 
20,000, which is about equal to 800 to the square 
mile. And when I tell you that during all this 
time, and in the midst of all this increase of 
population, there is only one place of worship in 
the township designated Unitarian, and that that 
is our old chapel built 166 years ago, you will 
naturally conclude that either our forefathers had 
large hearts and built chapels big enough for 
future generations, or that we have been sluggards 
as regards the progress made in promoting our 
religious tenets, or that the faith we hold is 
objectionable—or, to say the least of it—not a 
popular one. As regards the first, I believe the 
men who built our old chapels had both large and 
sound hearts. I also think that the word sluggard 
may not be inappropriate in the sense that 
we do not attempt in any force to proselytise 
either at home or abroad. (Hear, hear.) But 
Ido not admit that our faith is an objectionable 
one, though it may have been unpopular. (Hear, 
hear.) Bigotry and intolerance are, however, now 
fast passing away; and thanks to our glorious con- 
stitution, we have in this country comparative 
freedom in all things, not only in politics, but in 
that greater matter—religion. (Applause.) And 
now, my good friends, permit me to inform those 
whom we look upon as visitors, and who may not 
be so well informed as to the necessity for a new 
chapel, that the ceremony of this day is being per- 
formed because the old chapel is fast falling into 
decay, and has become scarcely safe to assemble 
in; that the accommodation is no longer equal to 
our growing requirements; and that last, though 
to my feeling not least, I am taking the share 
it has pleased God to enable me to take in the 
erection of this building as a token of thanksgiving 
and in fulfilment of a pledge to Almighty God for 
the restoration to health and strength of some of 
the dear ones of my own family from severe 
affliction and illness. (Hear, hear.) For these 
reasons, then, I solemnly declare the corner stone 
of this chapel to be duly laid; the forerunner of a 
building to be hereafter dedicated to the teaching 
of the plain and simple truths of Christianity, and 
to the worship of the one true God. (Applause.) 


The hymn “ Nearer my God to Thee” was then 
sung, and the Lord’s Prayer chanted by the 
scholars, after which the company went to tea in 
the schoolroom adjoining. 


The following description will be read with 
interest: 


“The new chapel is situated on the Hyde-road, about 
three miles from the city of Manchester, on land 
adjoining the present schools and old chapel, and will 
consist of a nave 77ft. long, 21ft. wide; north and south 
aisles, each 704{t, long, 105ft. wide, making a total width 
of 42ft. (inside); communion space or chancel 25ft. long, 
19ft. wide, raised above the floor of the nave by three 
steps; organ chamber on the north side of chancel, and 
vestry on the south side (with heating chamber under). 
The tower is on the north side, fronting the turnpike 
road, the lower part forming the principal entrance to 
the chapel, and is surmounted by a plain spire, which 
rises to a height of 100ft. from the ground. In the upper 
stage of the tower it is intended to place the bells, for 
which proper provision will be made. There is also a 
porch on the opposite side, intended chiefly for the use 
of the school children, The chapel will afford easy and 
comfortable sittings for 230 adults, 146 children, and 24 
singers in the choir, in all 400 persons; but would really 
accommodate from 500 to 600 should occasion require. 
The Building is designed in the Gothic style of archi- 
tecture, and may be more particularly described as 
«*Geometric Decorated;” it will be faced entirely with 
stone on the outside, having ashlar dressings of Darley 
Dale stone to the doors, windows, buttresses, angles of 
tower, &c., and the spire will be wholly built of the 
same description of stone. Internally the walls will be 
of brick, plastered ; the piers between the nave and aisles 
(which divide the length into six bays), and the shafts to 
the chancel arch will, however, be of polished marble, 
and the arches above of stone. The roofs will be open- 
timbered, and all internal woodwork, seats, doors, and 
other joiners’ work, of pitch pine, stained and var- 
nished, The pulpit, reading desk, communion table, 
font, and other fittings are not yet determined; but it is 
expected that ample funds will be forthcoming to finish 
them handsomely, and materially enrich the general 
effect of the building. The chapel will be heated by 
hot-water pipes, and special attention will be given to 
render both the warming and ventilation as effective as 
possible. Mr. Thomas Worthington is the architect, and 
Messrs. Clay and Sons, of Audenshaw, the contractors 
for the building; the amount of their estimate being 
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£5,504, This sum, however, is exclusive of the marble 
pillars and stone arches to the clerestory, and of the 
fittings also.” 

TEA MEETING, 

Upwards of 300 persons sat down to a substantial 
tea, after which Mr. Ppacock presided. He opened 
the meeting by observing: 1 said a few words to 
you this afternoon about our chapel. My good 
friend, Mr. Wells, has furnished me with some 
information in reference to our schools. When 
the question of Sunday-schools was first introduced 
into this district, about 1786, the children belonging 
to those who worshipped in what is now known as 
the “Parish Church,” and the children of those 
who attended our old chapel, met on common 
ground in what is called “ Gorton Old School,”— 
now occupied as a day school. For many years 
tho children were conducted thence by their 
respective teachers to worship wherever their 
parents assembled. On the breaking-up of this 
“happy unity,” it was found necessary to occupy 
the small building adjacent to our old chapel which 
would not accommodate more than thirty children. 
This state of things went on until Mr, Wells came 
among us about thirty years ago, when he caused 
the elder scholars to meet him for instruction in 
the old chapel, but for many years it was found 
impossible to accommodate the children who sought 
admission, At that time the greatest number that 
could be taught in chapel and school combined 
was about seventy, and that at very great incon- 
venience. Mr. Wells, however, laboured on until 
it was necessary to provide further accommodation. 
Many obstacles occurred, but were at length over- 
come by the purchase of a plot of land by Mr. 
Wells and myself parallel with Hyde-road, and in 
the year 1863 we had the gratification to see 
erected, by the help of a portion of the congre- 
gation—some of whom have passed away—the 
building in which we are now assembled—(hear, 
hear)—with its class rooms and other conye~ 
niences. We can here accommodate four hun~ 
dred children, and I have the great gratification 
of knowing that a large number assemble within 
these walls every Sunday, and that the staff of 
teachers—some of whom are of the highest order— 
number over fifty. It isalso highly gratifying to 
know that a class of adults of both sexes, numbering 
about 100, meet here for instruction on two evenings 
of the week during the winter months. These are 
under the superintendence of our worthy minister 
and the elder Sunday-school teachers— themselves 
having been trained in the Sunday-school, I 
believe the female teachers who attend these classes 
deserve great praise for their attendance and 
assiduity. (Hear, hear.) As a large employer of 
labour in the district, I have reason to know (and 
I think it is but due to Mr. Wells and his helpers 
in this good work of teaching that I should say it) 
that some of the best workmen and the best ser- 
vants in our establishment have been educated in 
connection with the Sunday-schools stan. to 
our old chapel, (Hear, hear,and applause.) I fear 
I have to-day dwelt too long upon matters con~ 
nected with our chapel and schools. The subject 
of education is, however, of such importance that 
I cannot sit down without wishing those who are 
exerting themselves in promoting and extending 
it God speed. (Loud applause.) Educate! be it 
national, denominational, or secular. Educate! 
and if a preference is to be given to either sex— 
though I hope this will not be—I say educate 
the women — (applause)—for my observations 
through life have convinced me that an educated 
mother will look better after the general training 
and culture of her children than the father; and [£ 
state advisedly that our brightest ornaments in 
society are men and women who claim educated 
and enlightened mothers. (Loud applause.) 

The key. G. H. Wetts said: The occasion that 
brings us together is not a usual one, but to myself 
and some of us present here it is a very interesting 
one. For many years I have looked forward to 
some such occasion as this, and now, with the good 
heart and cordial support of our friends, we are 
within sight of our object. We are living in a 
period of change, when old modes of working will 
no longer suit or satisfy, and we must conform to 
new methods of thinking and acting—we must go 
on with the times. One of these changes to which 
we are brought is the erection of this new place of 
worship — to new and perhaps more attractive 
forms of architecture, suited to the altered wants 
and tastes of the present age. It is with a feeling 
of gratitude, though with some long lingering look 
behind, that we contemplate bidding adieu to the 
venerable meeting-house where we ourselyes have 
assembled many a day and year, and where our 
forefathers assembled and found a shelter for the 
quietude of worship and the sanctity of conscience 
in times when religious liberty was less under- _ 
stood than happily it is now. But though we 
are willing to leave the old building, we still — 
carry with us the same principles, the 
great truths, the same religion which made 
place sacred to us. We change our place 
meeting, but we do not change our pr 
Religion is like God, the same yester¢ 
and for ever. It shines on in its same 
splendour through all the ages. It gave str 
and comfort to our forefathers who foug 
Liberty’s battles, who laboured, and we enter in 
their labours. And we trust in t 
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Being, and in the same power of religious truth, to 
minister strength and hope to our descendants, 
and to make them carry forward the work which 
we leave uncompleted. The foundation stone 
now laid is an earnest that we desire to build on a 
good foundation— even on the Rock of Ages. We 
build not on the sandy rock of tradition or church 
authority; but with Paul we say, “ Our trust is in 
the living God, who is the Saviour of all men.” 
The house which we hope to rear, and the corner- 
stone of which is now laid, is to be dedicated to 
God our Father in the name of him who taught us 
to say “Our Father,’ and to feel our brother- 
hood. To the great duties of life, to the broad 
principles of our common Christianity, this 
building will be set apart. In no spirit of sect- 
arianism, or contempt, or ill-will to any of our 
Christian brethren, do we rear this place. Not 
even in any controversial spirit do we apply 
ourselves to our work, for we believe that 
however we may differ in creeds, yet, wherever 
there is the spirit of Christ, there is a true church. 
Our doors will be open to all; but we shall be 
anxious not so much to proselyte to an opinion as 
to change men from sin to righteousness. We 
hope in this place to do our part, to spread know- 
ledge and increase charity, and diffuse the spirit of 
Christ wherever our influence extends. Here men 
will meet after the toils of the week are ended, to 
refresh their minds with the elevating and sustain- 
ing influence of religion. Here we shall meet as 
men and brethren to strengthen each other’s hands 
for good, and encourage one another in all right 
works; to instruct youth, to support age, to com- 
fort sorrow, to be the dispensers of such moral and 
material blessings as we are privileged to bestow, 
helps to mind and body: this is our mission; this 
is our work; and our reward is before us, because 
our work is with us, May none of us ever prove 
unfaithful to the ideal we have here set up ; and may 
this building which we begin to-day remain to be 
a sign to after times of the importance which we 
attach to our principles—the sacrifice we have 
made, and are yet willing to make forthem. But 
I pause, and instead of indulging in anticipations 
of the future, I must glance at the facts of the 
passing hour. It would be a foolish and ill-timed 
modesty not to say how very largely we are in- 
debted to one individual. ‘the elder members of 
the congregation have passed away. In their day 
they did their part, and no doubt it was to them a 
great and important work; and could they now 
be with us, they would be anxious to secure to 
their descendants and to us the blessings for 
which they so earnestly laboured. . But we should 
never have been able to accomplish this great 
work had not a gracious Providence moved the 
heart of one individual to attempt its accomplish- 
ment. I may be permitted to say, as the minister 
of the congregation, how very grateful I am for all 
the assistance that has been rendered; and I may 
say, in the name of the congregation, how thankful 
they are for what has been done. they have this 
day seen the foundation of a building laid, not to 
fame, but to God; not for the purposes of worldly 
distinction or human display, but a votive-offering 
to God and goodness, to Christian truth and to 
immortalhope. But I have said enough. The indi- 
vidual who could engage in such an undertaking as 
this builds not for himself but for the good of others; 
and I do hope that in this busy neighbourhood, 
where so many are well and usefully employed, 
there may be found with many, a place in their 
hearts for the still small voice of wisdom and an 
attentive ear for the dictates of goodness and truth. 

The Rey. Dr. BkArp was then called upon, and 
delivered a very interesting and eloquent address. 
After bearing his testimony to the excellent arrange- 
ments of the day, he spoke at some length, in terms 
which were very warmly responded to by the 
meeting, of the labours of Mr, Wells at Gorton, and 
thanked Mr. Peacock for his great liberality as a 
benefit not only to the congregation at Gorton, but 
to our churches throughout the country. He then 
urged upon his audience the great significance of 
the struggle that was going on between authority 
and the traditional element in religious matters, 
and the rights of the individual conscience. 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. Stansfield 
Grimshaw, who thanked Mr. Peacock on behalf of 
the congregation for his liberal gift, by the Revs. 
- Brooke Herford and James Drummond, B.A., and 
by Messrs. Alfred Aspland and H. T. Darnton, 
mayor of Ashton. The Kev. William Gaskell was 
prevented from being present, and offering his 
good wishes, by the state of his health. 


MINISTERS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Tue seventeenth annual meeting of this society 
was held in Birmingham, on Wednesday, Oct. 27th; 
the president, the Rev. S. Bacue, in the chair. 
The balance-sheet, presented by the treasurer, 
Mr. T, Kenrick, afforded a favourable view of the 

resent condition of the society’s funds. He was, 

owever, unable to report many additions to the 
list of honorary members, the income from annual 
subscriptions remaining nearly the same with that 
of the preceding year. No donations had been 
Redalved, and only one congregational collection 
(from Horsham), He, however, announced a legacy 


» 


of £100, duty free, from the late Miss Downing, of 
Cheltenham.—'the following officers were appointed 
for the ensuing year: President, Mr. A. F. Osler; 
vice-presidents, the Revs. S. Hunter and D. Ma- 
ginnis; Mr. Kenrick and Dr. Russell were re-elected 
as treasurer and secretary, and Mr. Hornblower 
and Mr. Warden as auditors. ‘The following is the 
report of the directors : 

«The amount of the grants made during the past 
year is £490, being £20 in excess of those made 
during the preceding year. The present number of 
recipients is fourteen, two having been added to the 
list during the year. Two have died. Nine beneficiary 
members have been elected since the last annual meeting, 
and three ministers await election at the next meeting 
of the board of directors. One member has received back 
his subscriptions on retiring from the ministry, agreeably 
with law 8. The present number of beneficiary members 
is one hundred and eleven. 

«The directors cannot leave this part of their report 
without noticing the loss which the society has sus- 
tained in the death of three of its most valued beneficiary 
members, the Revs, W. McKean, R. B. Aspland, and 
Francis Bishop.” 

After referring to the work of these ministers, the 
report continues : 

“The directors feel that they cannot offer a more 
striking illustration of the value of the Ministers’ Benevo- 
lent Society than by adding that of these gentlemen 
Mr. Mc Kean derived timely aid from its funds during 
the period of his decline; and that the widow of Mr. 
Bishop also looks to it for that help, which her late hus- 
band was precluded from securing for her through other 
means during his useful life, The past history of the 
society affords similar testimony to the urgent need 
which exists for the help it is so well calculated to 
afford. Since its foundation in October, 1852, thirty 
deaths have occurred among its beneficiary members; 
of these the representatives of sixteen have received or 
are still receiving assistance from its fund, and in five of 
these cases the member had also availed himself of that 
assistance which was afterwards to be continued to his 
widow or family. Five others were in receipt of benefit 
at the time of their death, but left no representatives, 
making a total of twenty-one out of the thirty deceased 
members, who either in their own persons or in that of 
their families, have depended upon the society; and to 
this number must be added three others who are at 
present availing themselves of its benefits. 

**Tn loo. ing to the means they possess for answering 
claims which will hereafter be made upon them, the 
directors would say that although the balance sheet for 
this year shows a favourable result, yet, with the cer- 
tainty of increasing demands, they would appeal to the 
friends of the society not to relax their interest in its 
behalf. This year the treasurer has received no donation, 
and only one congregational collection, namely, the 
usual one from Horsham, though he has to report the 
receipt of a legacy of £100, duty free, from the late Miss 
Downing, of Cheltenham. 

**Circumstances to which it is not necessary here to 
refer more particularly, have lately drawn special atten- 
tion to the necessity of a supply of educated ministers, 
for the prosperity of the religious body to which we 
belong; whatever other influences may be created for 
attaining this object, the subject of a livelihood for the 
minister cannot be left out of the question. The 
Ministers’ Benevolent Society has no relation with the 
important subject of ministers’ salaries; but it steps in 
in cases wherein the deficiency at present existing in 
this particular is most keenly felt, Though it is unable 
to secure for a minister a competence during his period 
of active service, it can at least receive him when 4is- 
abled by age or infirmity, and promise to do something 


towards relieving the natural anxiety he must feel for | 


those who are depe: dent upon him for support, and for 
whose welfare he is unhappily too often precluded by 
his position for providing, when their present means of 
support are withdrawn.” 


MIDLAND CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Tue annual meeting of this society was held at the 
Church of the Messiah, Birmingham, on Tuesday 
week, Among those present were the Revs. 3. 
Bache, C. Clarke, H. W. Crosskey, B. Wright, E. 
Myers, J. Wilson (Birmingham), W. Cochrane 
(Cradley), D. Maginnis, G. Knight er obaery 
G. Heaviside (Coventry), H. Mc.Kean (Oldbury), 
H. Eachus (Coseley), J. Birks (Kingswood), J. Ked- 
wards (Lye), C. F. Biss (Wolverhampton), Messrs. 
Herbert New (Evesham), J. White (Dudley), J. 
and W. Grainger (Coseley), J. Kertland (Wolver- 
hampton), S. B. Whitfield, I. R. Mott, W. Earl, B. 
Smith, G, R. Twinn, A. B. Matthews, 8. Greenway, 
R. D. Kneebone, H. Payton (Birmingham), &c. 
Public worship commenced at three o’clock, the 
Rev. Grorce HuAvisipE conducting the devotional 
services. The Rev. H..W. Crosskny preached 
from Eph. ii., 19-22, an eloquent and Catholic 
sermon on “ The Church of Christ.” 
At the close of the service the business meeting 
was held, the Rev. CHARLES CLARKE in the chair. 
The secretary, the Rev. D. Maarnnis, having 
read the minutes of the previous general meeting, 
the thanks of the meeting were voted to Mr. 
Crosskey for his “admirable discourse: -its in- 
spiriting tone and its Catholic spirit,” and to Mr. 
Heaviside, for conducting the introductory services. 
Henry Holland, Esq., Mayor of Birmingham, 
was elected president for the ensuing year; Mr. S, 
B. Whitfield, treasurer; and Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
secretary. A committee and auditors were then 
appointed, after which thanks were voted to the 
ministers and lay preachers who supply the 
pulpits of the preaching stations, to the Rev. D. 
Maginnis, for his services as secretary ecb the 
past two years and to the chairman, for presiding. 
In the evening there was a soirée, The new 
president, the mayor, who had been announced to 
preside, was unavoidably absent in consequence 
of a severe family bereavement. Jn his much 
regretted absence, Mr, S. B. WHITFIELD (treasurer) 


was called to the chair, and gave in succession the 
following sentiments: “The strength and weak- 
ness of our liberal Churches for missionary work,” 
“the Midland Christian Union,” “The progress of 
liberal opinion in the Churches around us,” “An 
increased supply of able and earnest men for the 
ministry of our Church,” “Our Sunday-school 
Conference,” “ The liberation of education in school 
and college from sectarian restraints,” which were 
spoken to briefly, but ably and earnestly, by the 
Revs. C, Clarke, H. W. Crosskey, B. Mc.Kean, and 
KE. Myers; and Messrs. Herbert New, H. Payton, 
B, Smith, and the chairman. 


NORTH MIDLAND PRESBYTERIAN AND 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
Tue annual meeting of this society took place at 
the Great Meeting, Leicester, on Tuesday, the 26th 
of October. Divine service was held at noon. The 
Rev. R. A. Armstrong, B.A., of Nottingham, led 
the devotional service. The preacher was the Rev. 
Charles Wicksteed, B.A., of Liverpool. There were 
present the Revs. John Ferrar, b.A., T.C.D. (Ash- 
ford and Flagg), W. W. Robinson (Boston), H. W. 
Ellis (Hinckley), W. Shakespeare (Ilkeston), W. 
Mitchell (Leicester), C. C. Coe (Leicester), J. J. 
Bishop, B.A. (Loughborough), A. W. Worthington, 
B.A. (Mansfield), C. L. Whitham (Nottingham), J. 
L. Short (Sheffield), H. Hill (Stannington), G. 
Wooller (Newark), J. T. Cooper (Buxton), and C, 
Berry (Leicester); and Messrs. Clephan, Mott, 
Stone, A. Paget, Kempson, E. Smith, Gill, Burgess, 
F. Johnson, Davidson, Hawkins, Aves, Deakin, 
Dare, Garner, Whitmore, Frith, Riley, Dobell, 
Fisher, Handley, Vallance, and many other friends. 

Mr. WicksterD preached on the true principle of 
union among Christian worshippers. 

He pointed out the immense variety of thought and 
character among nations and men, and how the gospel in 
its first preachers, and in its oral and its written traditions, 
met that variety. The history of the church—in spite 
of the artificial distinction introduced between orthodox 
and heretical—showed that that variety of ministration 
had been continued--tothe contemplative, the intellectual, 
the ethical and practical, the devotional and sentimental, 
the enthusijasticand passionate nature of man. Christian 
unity could not consist in an identity of opinion, and an 
identity of charaeter—as these must and did vary, not 
ouly with every Church, but with every age, nation, and 
individual. The basis of a true Christian unity must 
lie in the acknowledgment of this variety. But while 
the broad bosom of the Church must receive all these 
varieties, the separate communities of which the whole 
was composed must have each its own homogeneity or 
agreement, and this agreement must be intellectual 
as well as moral. Christianity was pre-eminently 
a religion of thought and of doctrine, snd on 
these in fact the main specialties of its moral and 
spiritual character rested. Love to God and man, 
he was happy to think was not the “ differ- 
entia” of the Christian religion, but was common to all 
the higher faiths of man. He congratulated the 
association on its name, *‘ Presbyterian and Unitarian,” 
as in the first was presented the tradition of its liberty of 
thought, and in the second was embalmed one of the 
very highest and holiest of the results of the exercise of 
that liberty, 

At 1-30 the members of the Association and the 
visitors lunched in the upper schoolroom, and the 
proverbial hospitality of Leicester was fully main- 
tained. After lunch, the Rey. C. C. Cor took the 
chair, and the annual report having been read by 
the Rev. A. W, Worthington, the chairman called 
on Mr. Kempson to propose its adoption, which 
was seconded by Mr. Edward Smith. 

The Rev. CHartzs Berry then rose to propose 
that the thanks of the meeting should be given to 
the Rev. Charles Wicksteed for this appropriate 
and eloquent sermon, and to the Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong, for conducting the devotional services. 
Having alluded to the ingenuity, novelty, force of 


reason, and felicity of illustration displayed by the 
sermon of the morning, he said he was probably 
the oldest Unitarian minister in this country. 
But he did not remember an instance of a person 
who had retained the vivacity, freshness, and 
vigour of youth in mature manhood to the degree 
that his friend Mr. Wicksteed, had done so. In 
his retirement he often reflected on the slow pro- 
gress of the Unitarian body. He was speaking in 
the presence of younger ministers, and he hoped 
they would imitate and excel their predecessors, 
for he believed that, though our numbers were 
small, our principles had produced great blessings 
in society. We had done much to subdue the 
spirit of bigotry abroad. (aApplause.) Our prin- 
ciples were apostolic, and would in the end prevail, 
but not without strenuous effort from us. Yet 
truth must finally prevail. (Loud applause.) 
After appreciative allusion to the conduct of the 
service by Mr. Armstrong, the speaker resumed 
his seat. 

Mr. Mort said it was a good thought to unite the 
young, from whom much was expected, with a 
minister who was already known as Mr. Wicksteed 
was known. Mr. Wicksteed’s discourse united and 
blended advanced and conservative thought. After 
some very searching remarks in reference to the 
gradual disintegration of worshipping societies, 
and the possibility that on Mr. Wicksteed’s theory, 
which he (Mr. Mott) fully believed to be the true 
one, public worship must ultimately cease,—he 
said he had pleasure in seconding the yote of 
thanks, 
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The CHAtRMAN, in putting the motion to the 
meeting, said he had been delighted to find him- 
self agreeing throughout with the preacher. It 
was pleasant to him to hear so forcible and clear 
an exposition of the views he had himself often 
endeavoured to put forth. His congregation had, 
from Mr. Wicksteed at any rate, taken it all in. 
He only wished all ministers were like him. ‘They 
had sustained heavy losses in the association, but 
it was a pleasure to him to welcome his friend Mr, 
Armstrong as a new comer. 

The Rev. C. WicksTEED was greeted with ap- 
plause. He said it was impossible for him to say 
that he had listened to the kind remarks of the 
previous speakers without gratitude and pleasure. 
He liked to be in Liecester and among Liecester 
people, but his great pleasure had been in hearing 
his old friend, Mr. Berry; he was delighted to see 
him retaining so much of his ancient vigour of 
body and mind. He rejoiced that he, the kindly, 
genial, public-spirited and gentlemanly minister— 
whom Dr. Parr had characterised as worthy to be 
called a classical scholar—still lived to come among 
them and shed his. cheering influence upon them, 
and he had himself deemed it a privilege to be 
present to hear his truly wonderful speech. (Ap- 
plause.) Referring to the remark of Mr. Mott, that 
the principle of his morning address was sound, 
but must inevitably lead to such a disintegra- 
tion as to make social worship at length im- 
possible, he said, that any one who knew the 
name of Mott must know that it would be con- 
nected with acuteness of thought—(laughter and 
applause) ;—but while Mr. Mott had truly pursued 
one line of consideration to a possibly logical re 
sult, there were parallel lines of thought that 
would lead to other results, and the in- 
tegral conclusion must be composed of all. 
Thus there was a “logic of the heart,’ as well 
as of the head, and as long as the human race 
existed, eye would speak to eye, and heart to 
heart, and communion, religious communion, would 
be an undying want. We had indeed an individual 
nature, which must be left free and could not be 
tampered with, but we had also a social nature, 
which led us to make use of our intellectual and 
spiritual agreements and affinities to combine. The 
whole was simply a matter of proportion and 
degree. Those who did associate, whether for 
worship or for any other purpose, must doubtless 
find their individualities running together in some 
intellectual, moral, or practical grooves, but as far 
as regarded Christian unity and Christian union, it 
did not matter whether such associations consisted 
-of two, or twenty, or two hundred, or two thousand 
individuals, if they were allowed and received as 
‘themselves constituents of a still larger associa- 
tion—the Church. Mr. Wicksteed then gave a 
most interesting account of the Church Congress 
which he had recently attended in Liverpool, 
paying a warm tribute to the spirit of nationality 
which had there been manifested, and the desire 
displayed to do good to men. The combination of 
the lay and clerical elements had given dignity to 
our old English Protestant institution. At the 
sapproaching C&cumenical Council the lay element 
would not be represented, and that would prove 
the ruin of the Roman Catholic system. He had 
been struck at the Congress by the extreme 
importance attached to the death of our Lord—not 
to his life, or his teaching, but to his death. This 
had assumed the two forms which distinguished 
the High Church and the Low; and one speaker, 
advoeating the elevation of the Host, had gravely 
said that if you lifted up Jesus Christ every day, 
Christ himself had said he would draw all men 
up to him, and had attributed the failure of the 
Church to the neglect of the daily sacrifice. Uni- 
tarians knew what it wasto enjoy communion with 
their Lord, and to feel the presence of his Holy 
Spirit in that service, but they differed widely 
from the paganism of this sacrificial doctrine. 
Another thing that had excited his regret was, that 
although many outward changes and improve- 
ments were suggested in the services, scarcely one 
word was said on the necessity of revising the 
Church’s thought. After an amusing description 
of Archdeacon Denison’s declaration that there 
were thirty-seven reasons against altering the 
Prayer Book, and none in favour of it, the speaker 
sat down amidst loud applause. 

The Rev. R. A. ARMSTRONG rejoiced to stand 
there as a member of that association. He was 
grateful for the acknowledgment of his conduct of 
the morning’s service, and certainly not the less so 
that it was proffered by one whose name he had 
long honoured, and that he was associated with Mr. 
Wicksteed. He believed that organisations for 
purely religious purposes were of higher importance 
than at any time before. It had become a truism 
to say that this was an age of progress. Save one 
or two, there never had been an age of which this 
was moreemphatically true. But the assertion was 
made in very different senses. Some meant by it 
that thoughts of God, of theology, of religion were 
giving place to what were thought more practical 
topics. Others, that there was a fresh young spirit 
of religion abroad. Europeans might, without great 
inaccuracy, be divided into four great classes. The 
first class would comprehend the maintainers of the 
old orthodoxies. For his part, whether High 
Church or Low, Ritualistic or Evangelical, he 


thought they were of one type—men of purely 
passive mind, who simply believed what they were 
taught. From them no great service to the cause 
of progress could be expected. (Applause.) The 
second class were the indifferent. Whenthey came 
to church they did unmitigated evil. They were a 
clog on the preacher and an interruption to the 
congregation. The third were men of upright and 
noble lives, who deliberately rejected religion. 
They were the most earnest philanthropists of the 
day. It was a shame for us that, while we shook 
hands with those who scoffed at our religion, and 
often thought them good company, our liberality 
could not stretch to those who gravely shook their 
heads at it. (Applause.) But from these he ex- 
pected no lasting help. 1t had been demonstrated 
again and again that nothing but religion had in it 
vital force, to initiate a sustained development. 
Therefore he looked to that fresh and thoughtful 
religion, at once old and new, which marked the 
fourth class amongst us, and which he trusted 
characterised the members of that association for 
the salvation of humanity. (Applause.) 

The Rev. J. L. Snort, in a speech which 
our correspondent wishes “he could repro- 
duce word for word,” spoke to the senti- 
ment of liberal legislation in connection with 
religion. He hoped that the precedent of the 
Trish Church Bill would not be applied to the 
English Church when its day should come, arguing 
that the abandonment of national property to a 
sect was altogether wrong and unfair, He was not 
so sure that the disestablished Church had a claim 
even on her private endowments. They had been 
bestowed on her as a national Church, representing 
the common belief of the people. Suppose the 
Ptolemaic system of astronomy had been endowed 
by Croesus with his wealth, would it be fair to the 
nation that after the discoveries of Copernicus the 
old system should still be taught by endowed pro- 
fessors ? It would impose an unjust burden on the 
people. But he would leave the Church. It was 
sure to sink. He had, however, a great interest in 
the Universities. (Applause.) The present arrange- 
ment was one of the most intolerable positions that 
he could very well conceive, and could not be 
borne with any longer. Yet he did not hope for 
any great things for our denomination in the 
change. The old Universities had opposed every 
great progressive movement for the last three 
hundred years, and had dismissed one great man 
after another from their service. Not so the vener- 
ated, and ever to be venerated, New College, at 
York, When he remembered that its alumni had 
stood forward every where as founders, supporters, 
or developers of the liberal institutions of the 
country, he contemplated with dismay our young 
men entering our Universities, lest they should 
be lost in the conservatism of those schools, and 
our fine old Nonconformity be crushed beneath it. 

The Rey. A. W. WortHineTon thought that the 
fact that Unitarian opinions were unpopular, which 
had been regretted by previous speakers, was in 
fact capable of satisfactory explanation. So soon 
as popular opinion overtook their point of view, 
the Unitarian thinkers moved on to some new out- 
post of advancing thought, and left their number 
again behind. If their number was small, and their 
views scantily supported, they might yet be hearty 
and firm in their union with each other, and he had 
great pleasure therefore in expressing the hearty 
welcome of the district, the association, and the 
ministers to the Rev. C. L. Whitham, whose laboursin 
Nottingham were already reaping their full measure 
of success; to the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, whose 
services of that day had already earned their ex- 
pression of gladness at his coming into the district ; 
to the Rev. R. C. Jones, whose settlement with his 
father’s congregation, showed his affection for his 
early associates, and their respect for his father and 
himself; and to the Rey. George Wooller, whose 
speedy settlement at Newark attested the good- 
will which he had conciliated to himself there. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. S. Bacon, and 
carried unanimously, and was warmly responded 
to by the Rev. C. L. WuiTHam. 

The Rey. J Fnrrar proposed and Mr. Grrx sec- 
onded “the memory of the Rey. J. N. Dresser and 
of the Rey. Francis Bishop, who had been removed 
from the association by death within the year.” 

Other speakers followed, among whom was the 
Rev. W. Mitchell, to whom the chairman expressed 
the regret felt at his approaching removal. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.— The Rev. Philip 
H. Wicksteed, M.A., of Taunton, having received a 
most cordial and unanimous invitation from the 
Dukinfield congregation to become their minister, 
has accepted the same; but it is understood that it 
will be some time before Mr. Wicksteed can enter 
upon his new sphere of duty. 

RusigNation.— The Rev. William Brunton has 
resigned the pulpit at Middlesborough, and will 
terminate his duties there at the end of the year. 

MANCHESTER: CONFERENCE OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Tracuers.—On Saturday evening, upwards of 150 
persons interested in Sunday-schools assembled at 
the Memorial Hall. After tea Dr. Marcus pre- 
sided, when the Rey. H. E. Dowson, B.A., read a 
paper on “ What is religious as distinguished from 


manent memorial to his genius and virtues. 


secular instruction?” He urged upon all that 
teaching such as we have in ordinary day-schools— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic—was what might 
be regarded as secular instruction; whereas the 
function of the Sunday-school should always be, 
and more especially when secular education was 
made truly national, to draw out the soul towards 
God our Father, leaving dogma alone, and so to 
make the Sunday-school the children’s church. 
Looking to the future, he urged that Sunday-school 
teachers should prepare themselves for the coming 
time when the children of our land would no longer 
be permitted to grow up in ignorance of secular 
knowledge, but be prepared for thorough religious 
culture in the Sunday-school.—The Chairman, in 
the main, expressed his approval of Mr. Dowson’s 
views, but held that even in day-schools the 
scholars should be led to God as the Source 
of all moral law.—The Rev. W. H. Herford, 
B.A., urged that Sunday-school teachers could 
better give religious lessons than lessons on 
secular subjects, because they involved less thought 
and preparation, which were essentially needed in 
secular teaching.—Mr. John Heys vindicated what 
he thought was the practical teaching-power in our 
Sunday-schools. Nine-tenths of it came from the 
working classes, who did the best they could, and 
willingly, and therefore he did not like to hear their 
efforts disparaged. As a rule, he thought that both 
teachers and schools should be left to themselves 
to judge what course was best suited to their indi- 
vidual circumstances.—The Rev. J. Harrop con- 
tended that religious instruction might be given 
even in teaching how to write a copy, and that 
secular and religious instruction could be blended. 
The Rev. T. E. Poynting said secular efforts 
cultivated the intellect to help a man to earn his 
livelihood in the commercial world, whereas 
religious instruction drew out the moral and 
spiritual aspirations of the soul, and helped man 
to use secular blessings in the way God desired 
them to be used.—The Revs. Jeffery Worthington 
and J. Freeston, Messrs. D. Baxter, J. Pollard, J. 
Pilcher, George Smith, and William Freeston also 
addresséd the meeting, after which it was agreed, 
with Mr. Dowson’s consent, to print the paper 
which he had read to them. . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. R.—In the supplement to the Guardian of 
September 29th. 
R. E.—W. H.—P. G.-Received. 


LOCKE’S STATUE. 


To the Editors.—The following exttact from the 
College Calendar for the current session (p. 170) 
will give to youand your readers the information 
respecting Westmacott’s statue of Locke, which in 
the last number of the Herald (p. 352) you express 
a wish to have: ‘ 

“About the year 1808 a subscription was set on 
foot by several admirers of John Locke, for the 
purpose of erecting in some public edifice a per- 
The 
collected a sum which, with accumulations of 
interest, amounted at last to about £1,000, and 
they caused a statue of Locke to be executed in 
marble by the late Sir Richard Westmacott, R.A. 
In 1836, pursuant to a resolution passed in 1833 by 
a general meeting of subscribers, the statue was — 
presented to University College by a committee — 
appointed to carry into effect the vote of the _ 
subscribers. It was placed where it now stands, — 
at the east end of the General Library, on the 
completion of that room in 1849.”—Yours faithfully, — 

JoHn Rosson, Secretary. i 
University College, London, Nov. Ist, 1869. ~ 


THE COMING WEEK. 


London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LINDEN GROVE. 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
the Sermon on the Mount by Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., 
B.A 


a discourse by the Rev, J. K. Applebee on “Ch: 
First Passover.” } 
London: SrraTroRD WoRKING MEN’s HAtt.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meeting for conversation on 
« Helps to a Religious Life.” a* : 
Manchester: STRANGEWAYS UNITARIAN FREE 
CuurcH.—On Sunday evening, a discourse by the 
Rey. Brooke Herford on “The Re-union of Friends in 
the Heavenly World,” Lh Boo: 
Manchester: Upper BrooK-STREET.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lectures on the Old Testa 
ment by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A. ica 


Denths: 

BREEDEN.—On the Ist inst., at the General Hospital, Bire 
aingpedy William Breeden, aged 36, f 

teacher in the Lawrence-street Sunday-~ 

last six years secretary to the Chil 

during age period his attendance was 


London: SToKE NEwineTon.—On Sunday moras 4 
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Pee BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 


On Sunday Evening next and fol’owing Sundays, a 
COURSE of LECTUR®3 on the Old Testameny, int2nded to 
state those results of criticism which mnst be taken as 
established. Service at 6-50 p.m. All seats free, - 

W. H. HERKORD, Lecturer. 


(Special Meeting for Important Business. ] 
1 NDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 


SOCIETY. 

The FIFTY-FOURTH SOCIAL MEETING of this Society 
will be held at Radley’s Hotel, on Thursday, November the 
18th, 1869. A member of the committee will open the dis- 
eussion on the following topic: ‘The Past History, Present 
Position, and Future Prospects of the London District Unit- 
arian Society.” The chair will be taken at seven o’clock. 
Tea at six o’clock. Tickets for tea, One Shilling each, and 
may be had of Mr. WHITFIELD, or the Stewards,. 

} tn 8. DAVISON, 


J. RICHARDSON. 


OMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN-ST., 


OPPOSITE UPPER MEDLOCK-ST., HULME. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
November 21st: in the Morning, at a quarter to eleven, by 
the Rev. G. H. WELLS, M.A., subject ‘‘The Power of the 
Gospel;” in the Evening, by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, 
B.A., subject ‘‘ Love the Revealer of God.” A collection after 
each service. I'riends are earnestly invited to these services. 

On Monday, November 22nd, at half-past six, a TEA 
PARTY will beheld. Tickets 6d. each. 


IBERATION SOCIETY.— 


MANCHESTER YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 

PUBLIC SOIREE in the Town Hall, King-stveet, on 
Tuesday Evening, November 16. The chair will be tiken by 
SAMU WATTS, Esq., and the following gentlemen are 
expected to address the meeting :—J. Carvell Williams, Esq., 
Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, Rey. James Gwyther, Rev. H. E. 
Doweron, B.A.,and Alderman Rumney. Tea will be provided 
from 6-30 to 7-20. Single ticket, Is.; double ticket (adm‘tt'ng 
a@ lady avd gentleman), ls. 6d., may be obtained from Messrs. 
Tubbs aud Piook, 11, Market-stveet; Mr. John Boyd, 15, 
Piccadilly; Liberation Office, 8 York-street; or by post from 
meee ae secretary, Mr. J. H. CROSFIELD, 10, Unioa-street, 

wic 30 


Lady wishes to obfain a SITUATION as 


GOVERNESS to Young ChiJd:en; highest 1e?crences. 
Addiess 8. E., Post Office, Bridpori. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD. — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington ; 
the Rey. G.S. Howse, Bowdon; the Rev. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
ohn Dendy, Esq., Worsley; ‘Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. - 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
_ ** The College,” Wilmslow. 
Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


‘BE DISPOSED OF, the STOCK and 
. FIXTURES of a Bookseller and Stationer, in a good 
0 fare ina tbriving town; stock ata valuaiion; eatis- 
PHILLLPS, 


‘reasons for lerving.—Apply to Mr. J. 
Unitarian Herald Office, Mancbester. 


EK UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 


for 1870 will be ready on or about November 26th. 

The DIARY this, year will not consist, as it did last year, 
of blank paper only. It will contain a space for memoran- 
dums for every day in the year, as in 1868. 

No.1, price 2d., will contain a List of Ministers, Chapels, 
and Institutions, &c., together with other denominationat 
information. 

No. 2, ditto, ditto, bovud in limp cloth, to which will be 
added a Diary for every day in the year. Price €d. 

No. 3, ditto, ditto, with tuck and pocket, Price Is. 

Please give your order for a copy of it to your bookseller, 
the agent of the Unitarian Herald, in your town; Mr. JOHN 
PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester; or to Messra. 
ony aad Allen, 2, London House Yard, Paternoster Row, 

oudon. 


RUNES to ALL Martineau’s Hymns, the 

Belfast, and most other Unitarian collections will be 
found in the LEEDS TUNE, BOOK, price 4s. 6d,—London;: 
E. T. Whitfield, Strand. Manchester: Johmson and Rawson. 
Leeds: Hopkinson and Co., Commercial-street; and all book 
aud music-sellers. 1,509 copies sold since publication. 


ORDS FROM .A LAYMAN’S 
MINISTRY. 

This volume of Sermons, by the late Mr. GEORGE BROWN, 
of Barnard Castle, with vreface by the late Rev. J. J. TAY- 
LER, B.A., and Memoir by the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, is 
out of print, and many inquiries have been made as to a 
Second dition. The friends at Barnard Castle would wil- 
lingly have it reprinted if sufficient copies could be subscribed 
for—say at half-a-crown—to secure them against loss.— 
Address JOSEPH LEE, Barnard Castle. 


1870 ALMANACKS, DIARIKS, 


POCKET BOOKS, PLAYING CARDS, 
BEZIQUE, &c.—Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


“ AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE.” 

This is the 7ruchseeker’s criticism on * THS NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last_Trinity.— 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 


Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Slidell <r A> aug a 


Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wa 


Just publ‘shed, in 8vo., price 12s., cloth. 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of 

JESUS: A Biblical Essay. By Dr. D SCHENKEL., 
Professor of Theology in the University of Heidelberp, ara 
Kirehenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Tyvanslatea from 
the Third German Edition. 


bn This is a book of no small importance.”—Zondcn Quarter? 
evicw. 

“Those who aspire to lead thought in the Church wil ¢_ 
well to peruse this book, for *t contains much that i3 ur- 
portaut apd interest‘ng, and is written in a verv genu’ne 
style, and is evidently the vesvlt of much careful research 
an4 refl-ction.”— 4g? sh Uh tci nan. 

“Prof2ssor Mehenlel endeayovrs to serve the cause c* 
evangelical ruth by setting furt what is noble and greit in 
the life and teaching of the Saviour, boidiny him up as te 
Tight ef the World. His boo is therefure constructive. The 
spirit and tone in which he writes is ca'm ana even reveren- 
tial, diametrically opposed to the icy coldness of Stiauss.”— 
Atheneune. 

“There are in this work passages of great power and 
beauty.”"—British Quarterly Review. 

“Tn an appendix are adaed some critical end histor'cs! 
illustrations which are well worthy the attention of wae 
English reader.”— West:nins er Rev.cw. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternostsr Row. 
OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcrmen 


PACKET of the whole series. post free, for 7s. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-ter:ace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—AIL Orprrs 


and COMMUNICATIONS must now be addressed direct 
to Rey. BROOKE HERFORD, 
6, Arthur’s Terrace, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
Nain office orders should be on the Manchester Central 
ce. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—Pricszs :— 
4 page Tracts, 4d. each, 4d. per doz., 23. per 106. 


8 ” a E , 
‘And the 13 pp. and 16 pp. Tracts in p-oportion. 
One penny in the shilling to be added for postage when the 
Tracts are sent oy post. 


OME PAGE TRACT-COVERS, six in 

number; three sides of each cover printed with usefvl 

matter, wita blank on front page for particulars of cnapel 

services, &e., 38. 6d. a hundred. When 100 are taken, the 

front vage is printed to order witnout extra charge.— 6, 
Arthui s-terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 
a Packets of DocrrinaL TRACTS, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 94. Packeis containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaratocuE 
3 of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c.,, 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
crrace, Manchester, N.W. : 


NITARIAN BOOKS.—Prirstiey’s 
Works, by Rutt, 25 vols. 8vo. half calf neat, #6. 
Another in boards, £4. 14s. 6d. Priestley’s Separate Works, 


Belsham’s, Lindsey’s, etc. Catalogues gratis. - THOMAS 
MILLARD, $3, Ludgate Hil, 


HANNING’S WORKS.—CHEAP 
REMAINDER, Barker’s edition, six vols. bound in 
three, cloth boards, 1,700 pages, Six Shillings. 
Vols. land 2, in one vol., cloth boards, chiefly Sermons, 
570 pages, Fourteenpence. 
Vols. 5 and 6, in one vol., cloth boards, Lectures, &c., 560 
pages, Fourteenpence. 
Orders to be sent to Mr. JONES, Memorial Hall, Man- 
chester. Only a few copies on hand. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
Pring had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
9 


6, ARTHUR’S TFRRACE, 
€ MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


HE following WORK may be procured 
from J ey PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 


for cash: : 
DR. ARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8vo. vols. 


PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 188. 
Full-bound morocco, ditto sees 228. 


Full-bound morocco, richly gilt........+. 258. 
EW AMERICAN UNITARIAN 
BOOKS.—The following New American Books, pub- 
lished by the American Unitarian Association, may be had 
for Cash from Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, 
Manchester: 8. 


evdcvoveuven & 


Clarke’s Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors...... wales 
Selections from the Works of Channing ..........+. 
Hale’s Service of Sorrow .....0....scsecesecceensceee 
Noyes’ New Translation of the Hebrew Prophets.... 
Ditto of the Book of Psalms...... 
Ditto 
Neves? Th ogicn Essays, by Stanley, Jowett, & 
oyes’ Theo: tanley, Jowe Cee 
Batters Wordor ene Spinit'te the Chueh nes: 
Hedge’s Reason in Religion ......seeeeeees 
Furness’s Domestic Worship..........+5 
Channing’s complete Works, in 3 vols.. 
Smith’s Christian Lessons ........ a as 
Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels... 
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ME: ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Telghian), Fancy Stationer, &c., 
89, West Derby Road, near the ey til Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s' Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Fhotographs, Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’S, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 
Lvory Table Knives éccwccesscsiveccues 
Do. Dessert do. ..c.seeeee 


.. 12s. per doz. 
PexfaaylUSe, (0, 


“N= CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 


@ Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 
STEAM POWER, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


Is. 6d. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 
TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


O’ THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without rorciInG upon them, as has been 
Too MucH the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITYES. There is sufli- 
ciént diversity of taste in a large population to 
ensure for the Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market; and it is fairer to place thera well before 
the public, and let them stand the test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
run this will be best for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as they are really good, sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quality most in demand, and MucH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


ARLOWIIZ, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 22s, PER DOZEN, 


and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HousES. We may remark that 
‘we were among the veRY FIRST who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 


peeks SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, ; 
26, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool; 1, Lord-street. Birmingham: 23, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


The Rev. W. Taylor, “the California preacher,” 
who recently visited this country as a “revivalist,” 
has probably carried out in more literal fashion 
than any other Methodist preacher the theory of 
Wesley, “Tho world is my parish.” He has 
laboured extensively in America, Africa, Great 
Britain, Australia, &c., and the last we hear of 
him is that he is about to visit India and Ceylon. 
Mr. Taylor chiefly defrays his own expenses by 
the sale of various books of which he is the 
author. 

By order of the King of Prussia special services 
were to be performed in all the Evangelical 
churches of Prussia on Wednesday last, the anni- 
versary of the birth of Luther. 


The Synod of the Greek Catholic Bishops, which 
met at Damascus, has decided that the Patriarch 
Melchitus shall go to the Gicumenical Council at 
Rome with eight prelates, the others remaining at 
home for reasons of age or of health. 


The Correspondence de Rome gives the following 
statistics of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, sum- 
moned to attend the C£cumenical Council :— 
Patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops resident in 
their respective sees, 776; the same “in partibus 
enfidelium,” 228; total, 994. Of these, 12 are pa- 
triarchs, 75 resident archbishops of the Latin rite, 
25 resident archbishops of other rites, and 35 arch- 
bishops in partibus: 605 are resident Latin bishops, 
45 are resident bishops of other rites, and 193 are 
bishops in partibus. Three of the prelates are 95 
years of age, two 90 and upwards, and 20 octo- 
genarians. 

The Pope was presented a few days since, by 
Mr. D. J. Oliver, of San Francisco, with one of the 
most splendid specimens of silver ore ever extracted 
from the mines of California. It required eight 
soldiers to carry it up the staircase of the Vatican. 
It weighs 3,885 ounces, and is reckoned to be worth 
upwards of 5,000 dollars. 


The radical movement which has for some time 
been taking place among European Jews has ex- 
tended to America. The National Reform Conven- 
tion of Jewish Rabbis in session at Philadelphia 
have passed resolutions in favour of adopting 
modern languages in the prayers, and of intro- 
ducing modifications in the dietary, marital, and 
other laws. 

The language to be used in the cumenical 
Council is Latin, and as nearly every country has 
its own way of pronouncing it, the Congregation of 
the Index has been commissioned to fix a uniform 
pronunciation, in order that in the diversity of 
accents the assembly may not degenerate into 
another Tower of Babel. We fancy some of the 
pupils will be found rather too old to be taught a 
new method of pronouncing their Latin, even if 
they have much of it left. 

The Pope has sent a letter “to his holy daughter 
Tsabella II., Queen of Spain,” inviting her to attend, 
with her “very happy husband,” and “holy 
children,” the CEcumenical Council. This would 
look like bitter satire, if we did not know that 
“holiness” at Rome means simply allegiance to 
the Church. 

We should have had another outcry against 
heresy, if Professor Maurice had been appointed 
toa stall at St. Paul’s, as was stated would have 
been the case if Canon Dale had accepted the 
deanery of Ely. This, however, he has declined 
to do. m 

At a meeting in Dublin on Friday last the bishops 
of the Irish Protestant Church passed several im- 
portant resolutions on the subject of “reconstruc- 
tion.” They “are prepared to co-operate with the 
laity in the formation of a committee to consider 
the subjects to be brought before the General 
Synod—as suggested at the late Lay Conference.” 
They add that they have already taken steps to 
convene meetings for the election of clerical and 
lay delegates to that General Synod; and they, 
thirdly, declare their resolve that “the bishops 
shall sit and vote as a separate order, with the 
right of conference and discussion in common 
whenever desired by themselves or either by the 
other orders.” 

The Primate has written to the Ritual Commis- 
sion, who certainly cannot be accused of over-haste, 
desiring them to meet at oncein London, and sit 


from day to day till their report is finished, and 
stating that it must be made before Christmas. 
The report of the Lectionary Committee was given 
in last June. According to this the Lessons from 
the Apocrypha, which for saints’ days number 
twenty-six, are reduced to four; but for ordinary 
days forty are still retained out of the one hundred 
and six lessons. A second series of “Lessons for 
Evensong on Sundays” is provided; so that they 
may be used either as alternative Lessons at the 
second service, or at the third service, if thought 
desirable. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor, a fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who has just resigned his fellowship 
from religious scruples, writing to the Bishop of 
Ely, says : 

“T was ordained deacon in 1862 by your prede- 
cessor, but, owing to ill health, did not proceed to 
priest’s orders at the time, when I could have done 
so with a good conscience. A course of inquiry, 
since undertaken and carried on for several years, 
has led me to form convictions very seriously at 
variance with the formularies which bind the con- 
sciences of the English clergy. This being so, I 
relinquish, as far as in me lies, the ministr7 of the 
Established Church, though of course perfectly 
aware that, while the law remains as it is, I cannot 
free myself from certain disabilities attaching to 
the clerical office, notwithstanding the resignation 
of all its attendant advantages, including, in my 
own case, a fellowship in this college.” 


Since his resignation, a lay fellow has likewise 
given up his fellowship for the same reason. 


The Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. Short, who for some 
time past has been unable to discharge the duties 
of his office, has sent in his resignation. This 
makes the seventh bishopric which it has fallen to 
Mr. Gladstone’s lot to fill up witbin a few months, 
the others being Winchester, Salisbury, Oxford, 
Exeter, Bath and Wells, and Carlisle. 


A numerous and influential meeting was held in 
Liverpool, on Monday, respecting the University 
Tests Bill, Mr. James Macrea in the chair. Mr. 
J. J. Stitt, in proposing a resolution in favour.of 
the re-introduction of the bill, said it was not a 
Dissenters’ quesiion, but one of great national 
necessity, in which all ecclesiastical distinctions 
should be merged and sunk. The burden of the 


tests now applied in the universities had been felt 


to be intolerable, not only by Nonconformists, but 
by the most enlightened section of the members 
of the Church of England.—Mr. W. J. Lamport 
seconded the resolution.—The Rev. J. Kelly, Con- 
gregational minister, supported the resolution, de- 
nying that the interests of religion would suffer by 
the change, and citing the experience of the Scotch 
Universities. Mr. H. Bright (the first Liverpool 
Dissenter who took the degree of M.A. at Cam- 
bridge) moved that the gentlemen present form a 
deputation to meet Mr. Forster. He explained in 
detail the grievances and disabilities which the 
present system imposed, and the exclusion from 
fellowships and other college prizes which it in- 
volved.—-The Rev. C. M, Birrell, Baptist, seconded 
the resolution; which was supported by Mr. R. 
Trimble, who contended that if one half of the 
nation were shut out from educational advantages 
which were intended for the whole, a national injus- 
tice and wrong was committed.—On the motion 
of Mr. Rathbone, M.P., seconded by Mr. George 
Melly, M.P., thanks were given to the chairman. 
At the interview which the deputation had with 
My. Forster on Tuesday, he said he was unable to 
state what course the Cabinet would take next 
session, but for his own part he altogether sym- 
pathised with the movement for the repeal of the 
existing restrictions at the Universities. The cause 
had also warm friends in the Cabinet; indeed he 
might say that last session Sir John Coleridge’s bill 
was pushed on by his colleagues with as much 
energy as if it were in reality a Government 
measure. 

After the morning service in St. Paul’s on 
Tuesday, the 8rd inst., Canon Gregory expressed 
his sorrow at the disgraceful manner in which the 
services of the cathedral were usually attended by 
the vicars-choral and their assistants. He said 
that the performance of the service had become a 
public scandal, and that it was a question whether 
it should not be entirely discontinued. “On All 
Saints’-day, one of the greatest festivals of the 
Church, there were only two gentlemen present at 
either service, and there are only three this morn- 
ing ; it is really too bad; it is disgraceful.” These 


| and some other remarks were answered by one of 


the singing men, who said that their attendance 
was as regular as they had engaged to make it, and 
that they should be happy to attend more services 
if they were paid better, for the miserable stipend 
they at present received compelled many to seek 
other engagements to keep them from starving. 
Canon Gregory then said that the service of God 
and the public service were above the convenience 
of the individual, and that that was not the time or 
place to discuss the question of pay, but, he added, 
he would make all England ring with the story of 
the disgraceful performance of the services at St 

Paul’s; and if this, his public remonstrance, had 
no effect in procuring a better administration, he 
would invoke the power of the visitor of the 
cathedral. 

Dr. Cumming (as he stated at a meeting held in 
Liverpool on Tuesday evening) is “preparing at 
great length” an answer to the Pope’s Latin letter 
to himself, and he intends to give His Holiness “a 
spell of his mind and belief” on the doctrine of 
infallibility—of course, still maintaining his own, 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Civiléaé Cattolica, in an article attributed to 
the direct inspiration of the Pope, accuses M. Maret, 
Bishop of Susa, of having written a work tainted 
with modern Liberalism, and committed the error 
of believing that this is reconcilable with the 
Church, and boldly defends the absolute monarchy 
of the supreme Pontiff, which M. Maret’s views, it 
says, would reduce to a mere phantom. ‘The said 
work, which is on the Council, has been seized at 
all the booksellers’ shops in Rome, 

The Pope, who is a great “joker of jokes,” is 
reported to have likened Ritualists to bells, inas- 
much as they call people to the church without 
entering themselves. 


In some remarks on the approaching Council, the 
Pall Mali says: 

“To us there is something striking and pathetic 
in the spectacle presented by the Pope and his. 
bishops. It is like the frantic rush of the Mrs. 
Partingtons in both hemispheres to order off the 
Atlantic Ocean under pain of every penalty which 
they can inflict upon it. The pathetic part of the 
matter is that they really believe, at least that so 
many of them really believe, that they really can 
do what they say they can do, that they do actually 
suppose that the winds and the sea will obey them 
and will be still at their command. There is,. 
indeed, something pitiable in the straits to which 
they are reduced. They are obliged to affirm 
propositions so monstrous that every child, one 
would think, must be able to point out where their 
absurdity lies. The Pope has to declare himself 
infallible, and the supreme judge of truth and 
falsehood, good and evil, right and wrong, and 
at the same time to ask a Council to vote him to be 
infallible and omnipotent because his infallibility 
would not be quite infallibly sure of itself without 
their vote, and because his omnipotence requires 
some assistance. He has to declare that he is the 
guardian and keeper of eternal truth revealed to 
man by Ged once for all, and transmitted to him 
by a tradition of 1,900 years, and at the same time 
he is about to add to the Christian creed doctrines. 
which notoriously did not form part of that revela- 
tion, which were never heard of for centuries after 
it was made, which are in themselves violently — 
improbable, not to say impossible, and which have 
been specifically denied by many of the most 
eminent members of the body of which he is the 
head. All these, however, are but branches and 
particular applications of that one h master 
fallacy which runs through and pervades every 
part of the whole system. When people can 
seriously accept the pretensions of the priest they 
can believe in anything. If a man can bring his. 
mind to suppose that any one mortal man has been 
empowered to work invisible miracles, to forgive 
sins, to be the channel of exceptional favours given 
to individuals whereby bad people may be made 
good, or at all events may be treated as if they 
were good, he has taken leave of common sense, 
and has made the first step in a long line of 
absurdities on which he does not know where he 
may stop. We rejoice in the Council and in the 
claims on which it is based, because both one and 
the other show priestcraft in its true colours, and 
distinctly raise the issue whether after all Obi anc 
magic are or are not the true solution of h 
difficulties.” 7 seal 

In an interesting lecture at Li 
Alford said that the great object of 
Englishman’s faith in our day seemed 1 
much Christ as his own Christia 
validity of the historical and outwa 
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by which his faith in Christ was displayed. He 
| much feared their faith in their Church ‘system, in 
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their creeds and formularies, and in the Written 
Word, was a more réal and stronger thing than 
their faith in the living person of their Divine 
Master. He went on to show that, as God had 
manifested Himself in both His Word and works, 
it was impossible these two should ultimately be 
at variance, if rightly studied and understood. In 
this connection he thought there was much wanted 
an attitude of faithful courage and humble self- 
distrust towards scientific inquiry. For instance, 
in the investigation and classification of facts, if 
not in speculations, they should have the manliness 
to hail the researches of such men as Darwin and 
Huxley as so much solid gain in understanding 
nature, which was in its own degree the exponent 
of God. His opinion was that some of the greatest 
eclipses truth ever suffered had been owing to men 
gathering round it, and nursing it, instead of giving 
it free play and ventilation. One matter in which 
he thought the Christianity of the present was 
hardly making due preparation to be the Christ- 
janity of the future was in its treatment of Holy 
Scripture. Excellent as is our present version, 
scholars were constrained to confess that it does 
not now, within many degrees, represent what 
they know of the text and meaning of the Bible. 
The time, he believed, was ripe for an authorised 
revision. The Church of Christ ought to be put 
in possession of all facts as to the gospel of Christ, 
and not Jeft, even on the smallest point, to fight 
her enemies in the dark. In conclusion, he argued 
that their present Christianity needed more direct- 
ness, more simplicity, less subjection to the cramp- 
ing of precedent, or the persistence in honoured 
abuses. 


The Watchman says that from eight to ten 
thousand members are annually lost to Methodism 
by removals— that is to say, this number of members, 
on removing from one place of abode to another 
never again join a Wesleyan Society. 


On Sunday morning, the Rev. F. D. Maurice 
preached an impressive farewell sermon to his 
congregation at St. Peter’s, Vere-street, in which 
he vindicated the course he had pursued since he 
entered upon his charge there. His only object, 
he said, had been to represent the Almighty as the 
friend of all mankind and the enemy of evil. The 
sole message which he had sought to convey was 
that God was fighting for each of them against the 
foes which each had within him, and that, with 
God upon their side, if they would but trust them- 
selves to Him, their victory was certain. He had 
never represented the Almighty to them as a mere 
sovereign power, omnipotent not only against sin 
but against the sinner ; nor had he ever darkened 
His features with the clouds of wrath which too 
many theologians had drawn before His face. The 
atatesman and the lawyer might have desired that 
he should teach such a creed as this, in the hope 
that by so doing he might aid the feeble efforts of 
the policeman and the executioner, and restrain 
people from eyil by inspiring them with the terror 
of future punishments ; but he had felt that it was 
safer and nobler to invite those around him to see 
God as He really is—a God of love ; and this had 
been the only end of his preaching all the time he 
had been in that place. 


Dr. Hanna, a minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, and son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers, who 
has “brought himself out of the belief in denomi- 
nationalism,” at a public dinner in Edinburgh last 

Saturday, said the one thing the country has to do 
is “to teach the common people, and that by com- 
pulsory means, the common branches of education, 

and leave it to the churches of the different deno- 
minations to do as they please—and he trusts they 
will energetically exert themselves—as to religious 
education.” He is perfectly satisfied that the gene- 
ral intelligence of the country is going along with 
the view that we should have “no denominational 
education ia any form whatever.” 


It is almost as amusing to find the Exeter Flying 
Post, which quotes some remarks complimentary 
to the educational efforts of the clergy from the 
Inquirer, calling it “a Radical Dissenting organ,” 
‘as it was to find this, a fortnight ago (in noticing 
Mr. Kenrick’s “Memorials of St. Saviour-gate 

Chapel,” which originally graced our columns), 
resorting to the periphrasis of “one of our peri- 
ys dicals,” rather than condescend to name the 
__ Herald, which, for reasons of its own, the Znguirer 
“has scrupulously avoided doing from the first. It 
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may argue a want of grace in us, but we must admit 
that we have not been able to keep from smiling 
at this. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the fol- 
lowing display of Christian charity by one of the 
successors of the Apostles, the Rev. W. Keane, 
rector of Whitby. Ata meeting for the adoption 
of a memorial to the Queen against the recent ap- 
pointment to the see of Exeter, after quoting a 
passage from the Westminster Review to show that 
that latitudinarian organ hailed Dr. Temple’s essay 
as an onslaught on revealed religion, he said it had 
also been translated into the Indian dialects for the 
perusal of the votaries of Hindooism, to counteract 
the teachings of Christianity. The appointment 
was as bad as that of Dr. Colenso, whom he 
(the Rector) knew at Cambridge as a splendid 
mathematician, but as a hater of religion and of 
good men! Mr. Keane then read some strictures 
which he wrote on the essay on its appearance in 
1860, representing it as both blasphemous and puerile, 
and full of the subtlest poison for religious minds ! 
Yet, as our correspondent remarks, the speaker was 
one who is in the habit of enforcing on his 
parishioners their duty towards their neighbours, 
as contained in the Catechism of his Church—that 
they hurt no one “by word or deed,” and that 
they “keep their tongues from evil speaking, lying, 
and slandering.” 


The Advertiser, organ of the publicans but strictly 
Evangelical, in announcing that Mr. Dale declines 
to become Dean of Ely, thus grumbles at Mr. 
Gladstone’s ecclesiastical appointments : 

“He is a discreet man, and knows how to dis- 
pense his favours judiciously. To the High Church 
party or the semi-Ritualists he gives the bishoprics 
of Salisbury and Oxford. To the Rationalist he 
gives the bishopric of Exeter, and the deanery of 
Durham, and a canonry at Chester. He then turns 
to the Evangelicals, and to show his ‘ impartiality,’ 
he singles out a canon, aged 73, who has already 
preferments of £1,937 per annum, and he offers 
him a deanery. ‘The offer, as he probably ex- 
pected, is declined ; but Mr. Gladstone will take 
credit for having ‘ done the civil thing, and haying 
allotted to the Evangelicals a valuable preferment, 
if they had but chosen to accept it!” 


As one of the deputation to the Vice-President 
of the Council on the University Tests Bill, Mr. W. 
J. Lamport, in the course of an able speech, said: 

“They were most anxious to impress on Mr, 
Forster, and, through him, on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, that Nonconformists were not, as they 
had often been accused of being, indifferent to 
learning and science. It was very hard to see one 
of their own friends, like Sir Roundell Palmer, 
complaining that notwithstanding Nonconformists 
could now take their degree at Cambridge and a 
bachelor’s degree at Oxford, and were offered the 
advantages of a good education at the universities, 
so few of them availed themselves of it. But there 
would continue to be very few Nonconformists who 
would take advantage of those privileges until the 
just and rightful results of a career of academical 
distinction were completely open to them. Until 
that result was achieved the number of Non- 
conformists going to Oxford and Cambridge would 
be limited, as at present, to the sons of a few rich 
men who could afford the time and money, and who 
went for the sake of the education simply, without 
any idea whatever of devoting their after lives to the 
study of learning and science. Thej/Nonconformists 
were told that their ministers, in point of learning, 
were not up to the standard of the clergymen of 
the Church of England. He was not prepared to 
say that that was not true; but there again their 
opponents locked up the key of knowledge, and 
then complained that they did not enterin. Still, 
the Nonconformists had men amongst them that 
they could put forward on any plattorm with any 
clergyman of the Church of England.” 


“CROWN OF JESUS MUSIC.” 


Wz give a few more extracts from this favourite 
Catholic hymn-book, which will, we think, not a 
ittle astonish some of our Protestant community. 


The following is an address to St. Joseph: 


“ Joseph our certain hope of life! 
Glory of earth and heaven! 
Thou pillar of the world! to thee 
Be praise eternal given. 


“The Lord of Lords and King of Kings, 
Ruler of sky and sea, 
Whom heaven and earth and helt obey, 
* Was subject unto thee. 
“Hail! holy Joseph, hail! 
Prince of the house of God! 
May His best graces be 
By thy sweet hands bestowed. 


“Hail! holy Joseph, hail! 
Prince of the house of God! 
Cheer thou the hearts that faint 
And guide the steps that fail.” 
HAIL! SOLOMON’S THRONE! 
“ Hail Solomon’s throne ! 
Pure ark of the law! 
Fair rainbow ! and bush, 
Which tho Patriarch saw. 
“ Hail Gideon’s Fleece ! 
Hail blossoming rod! 
Samson’s sweet honeycomb, 
Portal of God.” 


“ Well fitting it was 
That a Son so divine 
Should preserve from all touch 
Of original sin. 
“Nor suffer by smallest 
Defect to be stain’d 
That Mother whom He 
For Himself has ordained.” 


HAIL! DIAL OF AcHAY! 
“Hail! dial of Achay. 
On thee the true sun 
Told backward the course 
Which from old he had run! 


“ And that man might be raised, 
Submitting to shame, 
A little more low 
Than the angels became. 
“Thou, wrapt in the blaze 
Of his infinite light, 
Dost shine as the morn 
On the confines of night.” 
What mean these strange ditties ? 
COMPLIN2. 
“ The little office of our Blessed Lady.” 
“May Jesus Christ, thy Son, reconciled by Thy 
rayers, O Lady, convert our hearts, and turn away 
is anger from us. O Lady, make speed to be- 
friend me. From the hands of the enemy mightily 
defend me.” 
“O Mother of mercy! 
O Star of the wave! 
O Hope of the guilty! 
O Light of the grave! 
Thro’ thee may we come 
To the haven of rest, 
And see heaven’s King 
In the courts of the blest.” 
THESE PRAISES AND PRAYERS. 
“ These praises and prayers 
I lay at thy feet, 
O Virgin of virgins! 
O Mary most sweet! 
Be Thou my true guide 
Thro’ this pilgrimage here, 
And stand by my side 
When death draweth near.” 


THE IMAGH OF MARY, OUR QUEEN. 
“This is the image of our Queen, 

Who reigns in bliss above ; 
Of her who is the hope of men, 
Whom men and angels love! 
Most holy Mary, at thy feet 
I bend a supplant knee ; 
In all my joy, in all my pain, 
Pray thou to God for me.” 


COMING COUNCILS, 


A nUmBzER of free-thinkers have been considering 
whether it might not be possible to assemble, at 
Paris, a philosophical congress, at a moment when 
the Roman Church is preparing to renew, in full 
council, her anathemas against the principles of 
modern society. 

Only last year two philosophical congresses pro- 
duced excellent results; one at Hamburg, composed 
of the disciples of Herbart; the other at Prague, 
convoked at the proposal of De Leonhardi. The 
idea is novel and excellent. 

The Eastern and the Protestant communions, in 
answer to an appeal from Rome, have declared 
that they cannot unite with an assembly where the 
rights of all are not recognised as alike sacred. A 
Jewish synod has quite recently shown a wide and 
conciliatory spirit in relation to the feelings of the 
age, thus presenting a striking contrast to the 
tendencies of Rome. 

Doubtless, very soon, an extraordinary Masonic 
meeting will assemble and produce a declaration 
of its principles, in the interests of rationalism and 
universal toleration. A congress of free-thinkers 
will also assemble at; Naples during the time of the 
sitting of the Council, and will lay its stone towards 
the foundation of public liberty. 

M. Henri Carle, in the Libre Conscience, insists 
upon the opportunity for an assembly of this 
nature, and proposes the meeting at Paris of a 
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philosophical congress, in the shape of a private 
assembly, whose proceedings are to be made public 
by the press. He says: “We propose to join with 
these several manifestations—all unanimous for the 
claim of free inquiry and the inviolable respect of 
conscience—that of a congress of Theists, asserting 
the truths of natural religion and the principles of 
social union which proceed therefrom, among 
others, the affirmation of the independence and 
inviolability of the individual conscience. We 
ask all our readers to present to us their views 
upon this project. They will thus facilitate its 
realisation.” 


THE REFORMATION IN ITALY. 


Tux present eventful period in the history of the 
Romish Church carries us back to that all-important 
era when its errors began to be first perceived 
and its corruption execrated; and the following, 
abridged from the Sunday Magazine, will we think 
interest our readers : 

According to Luther, in his days “The greater 
part of the clergy, especially the occupants of the 
cloisters, were very unlearned blockheads, some of 
whom could hardly read, and of those who could 
the most part contented themselves with babbling 
the words of the service without understanding 
them, alleging in defence that ‘the Holy Ghost 
understood them, and Satan was scared by them.’” 

Of himself he records that he was twenty years 
old before he had seen a Bible, or knew that there 
were any more of the Gospels or Epistles than are 
contained in the Postils. In Italy the ignorance of 
the clergy, like all the other discreditable charac- 
teristics of the Romish Church, manifested itself in 
anexaggerated form. These “Fratres Ignorantise ” 
made it their boast that they knew nothing, and 
would learn nothing, 

The Church having thus gone over to the side of 
ignorance, there naturally emerged a state of hos- 
tility, more or less pronounced, between her adhe- 
rents and those for whom culture and literature 
presented attractions. Indeed, from the very dawn 
of modern literature in Italy, a decided anti-Papal 
spirit manifests itself in the writings of its culti- 
vators. Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, to 
say nothing of less famous names, have each, after 
his own fashion, indicated unmistakably the antag- 
onism which they felt to exist between their 
tendencies and pursuits and the spirit, practices, 
and influence of the hierarchy. The language they 
sometimes employ in denouncing both individuals 
and classes passes the bounds of moderation. With 
Petrarch, Rome is constantly “Babilonia;” and 
both in his poetry and his epistles he inveighs 
against it and its rulers in the strongest terms. 
In one sonnet he speaks of having “escaped for 
his life from impious Babylon, whence all good is 
gone; hospice of evil, mother of errors.” In 
another he denounces her as “the school of errors, 
temple of heresy, forge of deceit, dire prison, where 
the good dies and the evil is fostered and engen- 
dered; against which it will be a great wonder if 
Christ do not come forth in wrath.” 

Dante, a higher and purer spirit than Petrarch, 
uses language not less severe in reference to the 
corruptions which reigned in the Church. Address- 
ing the Popes, some of whom he represents himself 
as finding in the Infernal Regions enduring the 
most frightful torments, he says: 

“Trampling the good and raising up the bad, 
Your avarice o’erwhelms the world in woe. 
Your gods ye make of silver and of gold; 

And wherein differ from idolators, 

Save that their god is one, yours manifold ? 
Oh, Constantine! what evils caused to flow, 
Not thy conversion,—but those fair domains, 
Thou on the first rich Father didst bestow.” 

Many more such passages might be culled from 
Dante, whose severe and lofty spirit could ill brook 
the levities and corruptions which characterised 
the court and clergy of Rome in his day, and whose 
intensely religious feeling led him into sympathy 
with doctrines which, at a later period, would have 
been signalised as “ Protestant ;” such, for instance, 
as the supremacy of Scripture as the final rule of 
faith and duty; the denial of the validity of priestly 
absolution ; the repudiation of prayer for the dead; 
the upholding of Christ as the rock on which the 
Church is built; and the assertion that the tem- 
poral authority is not to be derived from or 
dependent on the spiritual. One feels grateful to 
hear from amidst the gloom of the sixteenth cen- 
tury a grand voice like that of Dante, proclaiming, 
in support of the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
such words as these: “It is certified to us by the 
most true doctrine of Christ, which is the way, the 
truth, the life; the way, because by it we advance 
to the felicity of that immortality; the truth, 
because it suffers no error; the light, because it 
illuminates us in the darkness of mundane igno- 
rance.” When we consider the giant grasp which 
Dante laid upon the opening intelligence of Italy, 

“we can easily believe that the bold utterances to 
which we have referred were not without a power- 
ful effect in preparing for a revolt against the 
supremacy of the Romish See, 

Mere antagonism to evil, however, is not always 
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in itself positive good; and, unhappily, irreligion 
so prevailed throughout Italian society that 
rebellion against priestly domination assumed to a 
large extent the form of an entire renunciation of 
Christianity. Yet from time to time earnest spirits 
had arisen, who not only lifted up their voice 
against the prevailing corruption, but were faithful 
witnesses of the truth “as it isin Jesus.” Even at 
Rome itself there were men who taught and held 
truths usually distinctive of Protestantism. An 
association was even formed, including a number 
of men of high position in the Church, which sought 
to counteract the unhallowed tendency of the tone 
of society under Leo the Tenth. The Reformation 
spread much farther in Italy than many suppose. 
But it was met everywhere with the violent hos- 
tility of the dominant powers; and at length the 
light that had been kindled was trampled out or 
quenched in blood, and Erebus and Night once 
more resumed their reign. 


THE TEMPLE AGITATION, 


THE Exeter See storm has nearly spent its fury, 
and little now remains of it save some low moanings 
and growls, 

Dr, Pusey has evidently given up all hope of 
persuading Dean Boyd and the rest of the Chapter 
to set themselves into opposition to the law, as in 
a long letter on the hated appointment he never so 
much as mentions them; and he now turns his 
eyes wistfully towards the bench of: bishops for 
help. “He cannot conceive,” he says, “how it will 
be possible for them, without previous explanation 
(which Dr. Temple has refused to give), to con- 
secrate one lying under the censure of their House 
of Convocation.” 

Archdeacon Denison expresses his conviction 
that it is hopeless now to resist Dr. Temple’s elec- 
tion, but he proposes “that a great effort should 
be made to stay his consecration till such time as 
he has given public satisfaction for public offence.” 

The Standard, however, feels that the time for 
effectual resistance has passed. This should have 
been made before the congé d’élire was issued, and 
Dr. Temple became the nominee no longer of Mr. 
Gladstone, but of the Crown. The opportunity 
has been lost; and if he takes his place on the 
throne of Dr. Phillpotts as Bishop of Exeter, it 
will be due either to the cowardice, the apathy, or 
the narrow-mindedness and bigotry of Churchmen 
themselves. Never in modern times has the 
Church made such a confession of weakness, or 
exhibited such a display of impotence as in this 
case. It is not a question of party feeling. High 
Church and Low Church are equally revolted at 
the scandal of nominating the most distinguished 
of the Essayists to a bishopric. Yet with all this 
they cannot unite in resisting it. They hate each 
other so much that they cannot join hands in 
combating a common enemy. 

This certainly has been made quite clear. As the 
Rev. James Skinner, a well-known Ritualist, puts 
it, those who are faithful sons of the Catholic 
Church had equally good grounds for averting Dr. 
Baring’s or Dr. Bickersteth’s consecration, as for 
uniting with the Evangelical party in active oppo- 
sition to the consecration of Dr. Temple. “ When,” 
he says, “ we have Lord Shaftesbury’s associates of 
the ‘Church Association’ receiving with ‘laughter’ 
the profane blasphemy of Mr. Walker, of Bristol, 
that believers in the Catholic doctrine of the 
Blessed Eucharist are ‘ Theophagists? and when 
there are bishops who go the length of rejecting 
curates from a licence who hold this part of the 
Catholic faith, I need hardly stop to draw com- 
parisons between the virulence of heresies.” 

One or two of Dr. Pusey’s statements, likewise, 
have been called in question. “A Hertfordshire 
Incumbent” shows that the condemnation of the 
“Essays and Reviews” by Convocation, of which 
so much has been made, was left incomplete. And 
@ correspondent of the Guardian wishes to know 
what grounds the Doctor has for declaring that 
in consequence of that volume “soul after soul 
has been carried off in the whirlpool,” and for 
speaking of it as having caused “the loss of human 
souls.” “Such expressions,” the correspondent 
justly thinks, “can only mean that the writer is 
definitely acquainted with many cases in which, 
owing to the particular cause specified by him, 
individual souls have been, or certainly will be, 
condemned in the other world;” and he asserts 
that “such a statement, so remarkable in all its 
parts for the extent of knowledge which it implies, 
and, if true, so exceedingly important, ought, 
if made at all, to be substantiated by names, 


dates, and circumstances.” “It is a matter of more 
than temporary interest to learn what are the facts 
on which Dr, Pusey relies for so positive a declara- 
tion on so mysterious a subject, and whence he 
obtained his knowledge.” 

If, too, Dr. Temple is a heretic, the Rev. M. Mac 
Coll wants to know why he has “ been allowed all 
these years, without protest, to have charge of the 
education of so large a portion of the youth of 
England. It is no part of the duty of a Prime 
Minister to assume the office of an ecclesiastical 
dictator, and pass arbitrary judgments in matters 
of heresy. He has a right to assume that every 
clergyman in the English Church, who is neither 
condemned nor under trial, is eligible, on the score 
of doctrine, to a bishopric. It is his business, as 
the dispenser of patronage in a national Establish- 
ment, to do justice to all parties whose ‘position in 
the Church of England is fairly tenable’ If Dr. 
Temple’s position is not tenable as a Bishop, it 
cannot be tenable as a Priest.” 

Dr. Lake, the Dean of Durham, notes with satis- 
faction “that scarcely any eminent name, in what 
may be called the younger generation of English 
Churchmen, supports the agitation” And Dr. 
Ewing, the Bishop of Argyll, ina bold, outspoken 
letter, speaks of the heretical volume which has 
caused it as “an attempt to serve the best in- 
terests of revelation and morality,” and is thankful 
that the attempt was protected by the State. 
“ Had we,” he writes, “ been under the Govern- 
ments of Philip II. or of the United Provinces, they 
would have protected the superstitions of Dr. 
Pusey or the artificial theology of Dr. M‘Neile. 
Happily, our Government had a more intelligent 
perception of truth and its duties, and prevented 
the fair stature of Christ from being dwarfed to 
the size of the one, or dislocated to the satisfaction 
of the other.” 

As Dr. Pusey does not seem likely to haye much 
of a following in seeking to relieve the Church 
from “ the iron hand of the State,” the only result. 
which the present agitation appears likely to have. 
is that of leading to the abolition of the farce of 
the Dean and Chapter praying to be guided by the 
Holy Ghost in choosing a bishop, when the fact is. 
that they have no choice whatever in the matter, 
but are obliged to elect the nominee of the Crown.. 


Che Wnitarian Herald. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1869. 


THE SALT OF VOLUNTARYISM IN 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 
Ir is interesting and satisfactory to note 
the rapid advances made by the Irish 
branch of the Church, since the Act wag 
passed which decreed its separation from 
the State. Every report shows it to be 
penetrated with unwonted excitement, and 
pervaded by activities as vigorous as they 
are new. Donations of a munificent cha- 
racter kave assured its pecuniary means, 
and evinced the willingness of its wealthy 
members to supply, ungrudgingly, its ge= 
neral needs. In an earnest and resolute. 
spirit, most creditable to the manly sense 
and just appreciation of their position,. 
its laymen have claimed, and have won 
their right to a due share in the Councils 
of the Church, even to a participation in. 
the settlement of doctrinal requirements. 
Some of the clergy—and of the highest 
rank—tried hard to maintain in lofty iso~- 
lation certain special and irresponsible 
powers; but they failed egregiously to- 
suppress, or even control, the new-born 
energy and self-reliance of the people. 


Accordingly, the great assemblies which 


hereafter are to direct the action and de~ 
termine the policy of the Irish Protestant 
Church, will be composed jointly of lay- 
men and priests, with voting powers duly 
arranged to secure a just share of influence - 
to those for whose highest service it is 
that the Church exists, and whose clergy 
are literally their ministers. 

_ All this should yield encouragement to.. 
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the mother Church of England, in the 
prospect, no longer distant, of her own 
emancipation from the trammels of the 
State. Events in these days march with 
rapid strides. Questions of public im- 
portance are settled with comparative 
promptitude and facility. Railways, the 
telegraph, and the ablest, most enlightened 
and widely-diffused press which the world 
has ever known, scatter information broad- 
cast over the land; penetrate every hamlet 
with argument and illustration; and in- 
spire the general mind with consentaneous 
resolves, which quickly secure attention in 
the halls of legislation and the cabinets 
of government. The harvests of popular 
opinion and the nation’s will ripen much 
faster than heretofore. Two or three 
years of general discussion and concen- 
trated attention sufficed to abolish the 
Irish Church; and the signs of the times 
unmistakably denote a speedy solution 
of the fate of the elder branch of the 
Establishment, 

It needs no gift of prophecy to forecast 
the future of the disestablished English 
Church. All that has been great in her 
history, every activity which has aug- 
mented her usefulness, and every mis- 
sionary effort she has made, has been born 
of the spirit of voluntaryism. On the side 
of her relations to and connection with the 
State, she has been cold, inert, and dead. 
Just to the extent to which she has 
thrown herself on voluntary effort has 
she put forth mighty energies, and seated 
herself in the heart of the people. The 
touch of the State has been paralysis; the 
contact of the free spirit of the dissenting 
churches has been life and power. To 
the hard and worldly tendencies of the 
former she must ascribe the sad and 
indisputable fact, that she has always 
been a laggard in popular movements, 
and in the evangelisation of the masses. 
It was not the influence of the State 
which eventually induced her to follow in 
the steps of Robert Raikes, and attach a 
Sunday-school to every church; which 
led her to found missions, either at home 
or abroad ; or to establish great agencies 
for the diffusion of pure and religious 
literature. In all these things the State 
has been to her an incubus and a drag ; 
and only as, by sympathy with external 
movements, she has emancipated herself 
from its icy grasp, has she widened her 
berders, extended her stakes, and fought, 
not unsuccessfully, for a share with other 
denominations in the affection and interest 
of the people at large. Like the central 
figure of the celebrated picture, “ Mors 
Janua Vite,” the Church has two distinct 
aspects. On the one side, is the bare 
attenuated outline, revealing the skeleton 
form of death; on the other, the lovely and 
attractive figure of an angelic presence, 
emerging into the light and glory of a 
higher and better existence. As the 
Church leans on the State, she becomes 
lethargic and powerless ; as she throws 
herself on the free spirit of spontaneous 
sacrifice, she is yitalised and enriched 
with grace. Once set free from her pre- 
sent bonds, she will start with a bound 
on a new race of usefulness and in- 
fluence ; and possibly reacting on the 
Nonconformist Churches, will stimulate 
them to a noble rivalry. Her differing 
and now distracting sections, will then 
find, in a freer scope for their several 
peculiarities of discipline and doctrine, a 
common ground of yet greater love for 
her institutions, attachment to her name, 
and pride in her history, Their aims, in- 


stead of being divergent only, will probably 
become more united than ever. When the 
Broad Churchman can publish his opinions 
and advocate his theories, undeterred by 
legal penalties or ecclesiastical ban ; when 
the Evangelical can hold and enforce his 
views without fear of persecution from a 
hostile Bishop; and the Ritualist can 
regale his eyes with gorgeous vestments 
and becloud himself in incense, unmindful 
of possible actions at law,—each will 
cling less pertinaciously to the special 
views which now ensure somewhat of the 
charm of persecution and martyrdom, and 
will rather contract than widen the lines 
which at present divide the Establishment 
into hostile camps. 

Other benefits and blessings may also 
be anticipated, in which the religious world 
generally may share and rejoice with the 
Church. The stolid prejudices which now 
obstruct the path of improvement in many 
ways will dissolve and disappear. Litur- 
gical revision will become possible,—a 
matter of interest not alone to Church- 
men, but to every man who admires, though 
he may not use in his public services, 
the inspired and noble utterances of her 
offices and prayers. The dead-weight of 
authority removed from the publication of 
the Bible, improved translations—rejecting 
not a little of proved interpolation and 
acknowledged misrendering—will become 
popular, and will be used with no impu- 
tation of heterodoxy, or none that will 
secure a momentary regard. The univer- 
sities, no longer claimed as belonging to 
a Church by law established, will open 
wide their embrace to all, irrespective of 
creed. Popular education, relieved from 
the overshadowing influence of a dominant 
priesthood, will seek to make instructed 
and intelligent citizens of all the children 
of the realm; whilst the voluntary and 
nobly emulating zeal of the different 
Churches will bring the saving truths of 
religion to their consciences and hearts. 
In Ireland, Protestantism has been, for 
the first time, placed on ground favour- 
able for a bold and effective challenge to 
the Roman Church; and will engage, not 
without hope of success, in the struggle 
with the malevolent influence of Ultra- 
montanism, which contributes so largely 
to augment the evils of Ireland, if it does 
not eyen lie very close at their root. 


OUR ROMAN LETTER. 


Rome, Novemprr 4TH, 1869. 
I sHourD like to give you a little news from this 
place; only things are so different from all one is 
accustomed to see and hear that I hardly know 
where to begin. I suppose, however, that the 
Council interests you most, and that you would 
like to know what is said about it here. It is not 
easy to give much information on this point, as the 
Romans do not like to talk of it; partly because 
they are a discreet people, who try to live in peace 
with the ecclesiastical powers, partly because they 
know that whatever the Council may decide, it 
will not change anything in their lot, as the purpose 
of the Council is principally to fortify, in the rest of 
the Catholic world, the authority of the Pope and 
the uniformity of ecclesiastical discipline. They 
assure me here that Cardinal Antonelli was not 
favourable to the plan of holding it, but was over- 
ruled, and consoles himself with the certainty of a 
great majority for the Papal propositions. But it 
seems to me that therein lies precisely the danger, 
because this facility of getting voted any decree 
they like will lead to proposals which may endanger 
the Church, in overstepping what the liberal and 
educated Catholics and what the Governments can 
bear. 

These propositions are elaborated in congrega- 
tions of theologians, each presided over by a 
cardinal; they are said to comprise 600 questions, 


which are to be freely discussed by as many 
bishops in Latin. But how many of the bishops 
will be able to speak intelligible Latin, and how 
many to understand the pronunciation of a French 
or English speaker? And then all the Latin in the 
world would not be sufficient to carry on a real 
debate on things actual and living. You may 
easily get up a Latin declamation, or put together 
the terms of a decree, but a parliamentary discus- 
sion is quite a different affair, The result must be 
that every article which is not adopted by accla- 
mation will be sent to a committee, named by the 
Council, and the politic art will, of course, find play 
in the choice of these committees. The common 
belief is that there will be very little opposition, 
even to very extravagant propositions—as, for 
instance, the personal infallibility of the Pope. 

However cautiously the propositions may be 
worded, they can be nothing but an improved and 
enlarged edition of the Syllabus. This will dis- 
please many learned and sincere Catholics; it will 
widen the gulf between the Church and those who 
are not wholly accustomed to look upon Church 
aad Religion as one and the same; but will these 
dissentients be earnest enough to favour a schism ? 
I do not believe it. Willa new Gallican Church 
arise, or a national Patriarchate be formed in Ger- 
many? Nothing as yet leads me to conclude that 
such things are possible. A movement of this kind 
could only take rise in the Church itself, among 
ecclesiastics ; but although I know full well that 
there is discontent in the minds of many of these, 
one does not see the man who could originate so 
great a change, and find a sufficient clerical and 
laical following. My own impressien is that the 
Council will weaken the Church, and help to 
undermine it, but not that it will endanger it 
directly and immediately. 

It will certainly, however, offend and disgust 
many Governments, because it will interfere in the 
matter of education and of mixed marriages, and 
they will be driven to resist these attacks, by the 
introduction of civil marriages, non-confessional 
schools, and other measures directed against the 
danger of clerical oppression of their subjects. This 
will be a long, and in some countries an arduous 
fight, but one which must end in the defeat of 
Roman pretensions. 

Several points in regard to the Council are not 
yet decided; for instance, whether bishops in 

partibus are to have a vote or only a right to speak, 
and whether representatives sent by bishops who 
cannot attend in person are to be admitted. There 
are many other difficulties of a more material 
kind; such as how to find room inside St, Peter’s 
for the assembly, its committees, and all sorts of 
wants of so numerous a body; how to assign 
decent lodgings to so many men of high rank, and 
very often insufficient means, bringing with them 
theologians, chaplains, and servants. Many are 
provided for in monasteries; some of the Roman 
princes have offered to take in to their palaces one 
or two bishops each; not a few have hired houses 
or flats at their own expense; but a great number 
must depend on the Pope for lodging and food, 
which is a rather awkward circumstance for the 
independence of their votes. 

I have talked with several bishops, who all say 
that they have found the Pope full of health, good 
humour, and hope, and very happy to see the 
representation of the whole Catholic world assem- 
bled around him. He is very busy with all the 
arrangements, and, as he is extremely fond of 
ceremonies, he is quite in his element. I saw him 
yesterday in the Sixtine Chapel when the “dies 
ire” was sung, and could observe him well during 
this long high mass. He is a strong, hale old man, 
of tall stature, and with a very good voice, which 
filled the chapel when ho pronounced the bene- 
diction. His countenance is good-natured; his 
smile has a touch of slyness in it; he is very witty, 
and the town is full of his bon mots; but he is not 
a man of talent and mind. His health is much 
better than it was some years ago. He drove 
to-day in great state to the Church of S. Carlo; 
the space in front of it was filled with a dense 
mass of people, who cheered him, but not very 
loudly, and some ladies waved their handkerchiefs. 
The lower classes are afraid of him, as they believe 
that he has the “ evil eye.” 

I have been very much struck with the theatrical 
aspect of these great; Papal ceremonies, and how 
little they are fitted to produce a religious or solemn 
| feeling, In the Sixtine Chapel, the Pope sat ona 
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high throne, under a baldachin, with a silver mitre 
on his head, and covered with heavily-embroidered 
vestments, looking very much like a half-barbarian 
oriental king in an opera. The cardinals sit round 
him in an enclosure, in their red clothing, and at 
the feet of each, on a lower bench, a chaplain in 
purple ; behind them, and facing the Pope, are two 
long benches for the bishops, the senator, and 
distinguished strangers, who must be in dress 
coats ; the ladies, in black and wearing veils, have 
seats further off. The Swiss guards, with their 
quaint uniform, the beautiful middle-age court 
dress of the Roman nobles—all giye one more the 
impression that one is looking at an old picture, 
than that one is joining ina religious act. The 
singing is beautiful; it is without any instrumental 
accompaniment; but the nature of this heathenish 
soprano choir is blamed here even by the clergy, 
and this hideous monstrosity will certainly be 
abolished. The chapel itself is not fit for a church; 
it might as well be a room for an exposition of 
pictures, or a lecture room. The altar is simply 
placed against the straight wall, which is covered 
with Michael Angelo’s “Last Judgment,” and the 
Pope’s baldachin is put as awkwardly on the side 
wall. The place was evidently not built for a 
chapel, and the service there is nothing but an 
exhibition of Papal pomp for strangers. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


It is stated that the oldest clergyman in America 
is the Rev. Mr. Richardson, of Washington, Ohio. 
Although he is 106 years of age, he walks five miles 
on Sundays and preaches a sermon. 


Brigham Young has been delivering an address 
to the female portion of the congregation assembled 
in the new tabernacle at Salt Lake City, urging 
them to abandon the foolish habits and customs of 
Babylon, and to stop sending to New York for the 
latest patterns and fashion plates. Fashion, how- 
ever, is likely te be stronger than the prophet, 
whose authority seems to be somewhat on the 
‘wane. 


The Watton thinks that probably the happiest 
man in Europe to-day is the Pope. He believes in 
himself with a fervour and confidence which the 
rest of the higher clergy can hardly be supposed to 
feel ; and this, and his ignorance of the world and 
its ways—or,,in other words, of the condition of 
European society—prevent him from seeing any of 
the difficulties and dangers to the Church by which 
other minds are troubled. The pantheists, and 
materialists, and rationalists, who are alarming 
ecclesiastics of less simplicity, are to him so many. 
corpora vilia on which the Church is to exhibit its 
power; and with them, as with the renegade 
Governments, he is said to believe the Council com- 
pletely sufficient to deal. He has, in the plenitude 
of his good humour, even replied to Dr. Cumming, 
the great Protestant bore, and graciously informs 
him that the heretics will be allowed to come in 
and submit themselves at the Council, but not to 
argue; and the doctor is apparently, nearly as 
much pleased by being answered at all as if ho 
were in the fourth hour of his refutation of Popish 
doctrine before the Council itself. 


According to a custom which is becoming dis- 
agreeably common with our American cousins, 
before Father Hyacinthe had landed from the 
vessel which conveyed him across the Atlantic, he 
was “interviewed” by a reporter for the Mew York 
Times, who furnishes us with this description of 
him : 

“Pausing to survey the man whose name has 
been borne on the wings of fame to the remotest 
bounds of Christendom, we could not help being 
amazed at the calm simplicity of his exterior. He 
is below the middle height, stout, stoops a little, 
has grey hair, dark eyes, and around face. At a 
distance there is nothing striking in his appearance, 
but the moment you come in contact with him you 
feel an indescribable charm coming over you, and 
when he speaks his soft, earnest voice completes 
the fascination, and you are completely won. Im- 
mediately you realise that this is no ordinary man, 
but one whose mental powers are marvellously 
developed. He is gentlemanly and affable withal— 
the beau ideal of refinement. Approaching him, 
we took advantage of a pause in his reading to 
introduce ourself, and to make known the object of 
our visit. He very politely accorded us a brief 
interview, during which he told us that he was in 
excellent health, and, apart from a little fatigue, 
felt not a whit the worse for his journey. Hecame 
to America for the purpose of learning more of the 


people and studying their institutions. He informed 
us that he purposed sojourning among us for two 
months at least.” 


Shortly after landing, he was “interviewed” also 
by the reporter of the Wew York World, and when 
the interesting stranger had remarked that several 
religious edifices were visible from the window of 
his room, the following conversation ensued : 

Reporter: Well, monsieur, do you think you are 
likely to preach to us in any one of them ?—Father 
H.: Oh, no; Ishall not preach. I desire to avoid 
everything like notoriety or publicity. I wish 
quietly to observe your country. I wish to study 
the social, political, and religious condition of your 
people. I wish also to study the language. I 
desire to make no public appearance whatever. 

And what are we to consider your relations with 
the Roman Catholic Church, monsieur? Have 
you broken with the Church ?—No; I have broken 
with abuses, but I have not broken with the 
Church. I shall remain a Catholic all my life. 

And in regard to the excommunication ?—I stand 
simply on the defensive in regard to that matter. 
Ican do nothing else at present. But there are 
friends who will defend my action. Iam a Catho- 
lic, and intend to remain one. 

But not a monk ?—No. 

There is undoubtedly a considerable amount of 
sympathy with your course on the part of the 
French clergy. Do you think there are any aspira- 
tions for a national Gallican Church; I mean a 
separate Church ?—Oh, not at all. The French 
clergy are opposed to the infallibility of the 
Pope—— 

And the bodily assumption of the Virgin, mon- 
sieur ?—Yes, to both of these dogmas; but they 
are also anxious to maintain the unity of the 
Church, 

Then a separate national Church is not aimed at 
by the French clergy ?—By no means. The Gallican 
Church does not desire to be separate. She desires 
unity. You see what Protestantism has led to! 
All these divisions! Ah, that is a warning to her! 
And yet I recognise the grace of the religion of 
Christ in all Churches that maintain his worship. 

But these abuses, monsieur, that you speak of; 
we who are outside do not see how you can con- 
sistently speak of abuses. We understand that the 
whole body of dogma of the Roman Catholic Church 
is considered a body of infallible teaching; what 
room is there, then, for abuses? It is to stultify 
oneself to say that abuses and infallibility can exist 
side by side.—The fact that Councils have been 
called to reform the Church is sufficient to dispel 
that idea. Along with infallibility of teaching there 
may be errors in practice; even irregularity of 
conduct. But these are matters that we cannot 
now discuss. 

At all events, monsieur, anything looking to 
reform does not seem to enter into the theory of 
the coming Gicumenical Council. There is no such 
thing as reformation talked of; but only an attempt 
at heaping up more dogma.—Perhaps without suc- 
cess. However, I have little hope of the Council. 
Everything seems to have been settled, in an 
Ultramontane sense, beforehand. 

Reporter (rising): I think, monsieur, I have 
troubled you long enough.—Father H.: Oh, non, 
non. Iwas pleased to see you. 

You think we shall never be able to claim you as 


a Protestant ?—Non, monsieur (smiling), I remain 
Catholic all my life. I do not resist the Church, 
but I resist tyranny; I resist oppression. That is 


the position 1 take. Adieu (shaking hands), adieu! 
I shall be pleased to see youagain. Aw revoir. 
The Nation thinks, and very justly, that the best 
thing his admirers can do for the Father is to offer 
up fervent prayers that all ministers of all deno- 
minations, including the “ Evangelical clergy of 
Boston,” and all proprietors and publishers of 
newspapers, and all politicians, “ prominent citi- 
zens,” and “advanced thinkers,” may be filled 
with sufficient grace to let him alone; to refrain 
from giving him, or causing or procuring to be 
given him, public “receptions,” including brass- 
bands and refreshments ; to refrain from pressing 
him to deliver lectures, discourses, or sermons, for 
the purpose of widening the breach between him 
and his Church, and from hanging round his bed- 
room door, or looking in at the keyhole,"or solicit- 
ing his autograph. And the reason is this—that 
if Father Hyacinthe gave himself up to these in- 
judicious worthies, and did their bidding, his 
influence, which is now great, would vanish like 
a mist ; all the mind of the world—and the world 
is still governed by mind—would desert and re- 
pudiate him as a blatherskite, a voice and nothing 
more; and there would be an end of him. 

On Sunday fortnight, the Father excited no little 
sensation by his presence in Ward Beecher’s church 
at Brooklyn. The Herald informs us that, after 
the service, “ the two great pulpit orators shook 
hands, and the reception on the part of the Rev. 
Mr. Beecher was apparently very cordial, Mr. 
Beecher saying that he cordially welcomed Pére 


Hyacinthe, not because he was a@ curiosity, buf 
because he had asserted his independence.” 


The Rey. C. H. Brigham, who has been visiting 
Salt Lake City, and made the acquaintance of most 
of the Mormon leaders, says the place is Paradise, 
but the system is Perdition. He found a number 
of Unitarians there, who are anxious for a church 
of their own. 


The Liberal Christian says: 

“Chicago is soon to have a fourth Unitarian 
society, and is more of a Unitarian city than New 
York. If Boston is the Jerusalem of our faith, 
Chicago is the New Jerusalem.” 


The Wew York Tribune, mentioning that Mr. Titus 
Salt has been made a baronet, observes that he is 
said to be a lineal descendant of Lot’s wife. This 
must be taken, we suppose, cum grano salis. 

Fanny Fern (sister of the late N. P. Willis, and 
wife of Mr. James Parton, the biographer and 
essayist), in an article on “Sunday” in a New 
York paper, thus describes the kind of sermon she 
wants: 

“T want a human sermon. I don’t care what 
Melchisedek, or Zerubbabel, or Keren-happuch did 
ages ago; I want to know what Z am to do, and 
I want somebody besides a theological bookworm 
to tell me—somebody who is sometimes tempted 
and tried, and is not too dignified to own it; some- 
body like me, who is always sinning and repenting 5 
somebody who is glad and sorry, and cries and 
laughs, and eats and drinks, and wants to fight 
when they are trodden on—and don’t! That’s the 
minister for me. I don’t want a spiritual abstrac- 
tion, with stony eyes and petrified fingers, and no 
blood to battle with. What credit is it to him to 
be proper? Howcan he understand me? Were 
there only such ministers in the pulpit I wouldn’t 
go to church either, because my impatient feet 
would only beat a tattoo on the pew floor till 
service was over; but, thank God, there are; and 
while they preach I shall go to hear them, and 
come home better and happier for having done it.” 


LITERARIA. 


The native papers of Calcutta are loud in their 
praises of a work by a Hindoo lady, named Koil- 
ashasini Devi, who is a member of the new and 
spreading sect of the Brama-Somaj. The book is 
called “ Visheva Shobdha ;” and, in accordance 
with that title, it contains, in prose and verse, “ of 
very tender and beautiful character,” praises of the 
Creator, and meditations upon the loveliness and 
the destinies of the animated world. 

Professor Déllinger, of Munich, has in the press 
a new work on the Religious Sects of the Middle 
Ages, a subject which in his hands can hardly fail 
to be made interesting. 

Professor Lipsius, of Kiel, announces a work on 
the chronology of the Roman bishops during the 
three first centuries. 

Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” has been trans- 
lated into the Chinese language, and, in answer to 
an appeal made a short time since, means have 
been provided for printing it. 

Dr. Frederick H. Hedge, of Brooklyne, Massa~ 
chusetts, has published an interesting series of 
discourses, with the title “The Primeval World 
of Hebrew Tradition,” treating the various ques- 
tions that are raised by the first chapters of the 
book of Genesis in connection with modern 
science. They deal with such subjects as the 
creation of the world—when, how, what from, and 
for what purpose ; the origin of the human species, 
the development theory, and the divine sonship 
and brotherhood of man; the brute creation ; 
man in Paradise, or the beginning and end of 
human society ; Paradise lost, or the theory of 
evil; Cain, or property and strife as agents of 
civilisation ; nine hundred and sixty-nine years, 
or patriarchal and human longevity. 

The Rev. Henry Giles, whom some of our readers 
will remember as minister of Toxteth Park Chapel, 
Liverpool, has just published a volume of “ Lec- 
tures and Essays,” the former of which have been 
delivered with great acceptance before various 
institutions in the States, and contain much in- 
teresting and valuable information and reflection 
upon Irish history and character. 
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in the brief space of forty-two years, a West-| reproach us for so doing, should his mind, more 


minster boy, a sweep, a Spanish muleteer, a 
student, an author, a Protestant, a Papist, and 
finally a Mahometan. 


A book has just been published by Longmans, 
entitled the “Great Epoch,” from which we learn 
that the “ millennium commenced with the confine- 
ment and restraint of the Dragon’s power and 
influence in 1866.” We knew that the kingdom of 
God “ cometh not with observation,” but it argues 
great blindness on our part not to have seen at all 
that “a time of blessedness has arrived” such as 
is understood by the millennium. This, however, 
may be urged in our behalf, that by a slightly 
different manipulation the figures indicate 1873 
as the time when millennial blessedness is to begin. 

One of the most beautiful gift-books for the 
coming season will be “Shakespeare and the 
Emblem Writers,” by our friend the Rev. Henry 
_ Green, of Knutsford. It is illustrated by nearly 
250 woodcuts and photolith plates, and presents a 
great variety of curious information which cannot 
but be interesting to every student and lover of 
our great poet. 

The Charlemagne Bible, about which the French 
papers are inquiring, bears no proofs of its being 
what it is called. M. de Speyr-Passavant, failing 
to obtain 60,000 francs for it abroad, was glad to 
take £750 for it from the trustees of the British 
Museum, where it now is. Mr. H. Shaw, in his 
“Handbook of the Art of Illumination,” allows 
that Alcuin produced a copy of the Bible for 
Charlemagne ; but he believes that the MS., so- 
called, purchased for the nation, is not older than 
the time of Charles le Chauve, or the latter part of 
the ninth century. 


FRENCH SECULARISM. 
(From Le Protestant Libéral.) 
Tur irreligious movement which commenced in 
France some years ago becomes daily of greater 
importance. There is being formed at the present 
time a Civil Society of Families independent of all 
External Religion (de toute pratique religieuse), which 
recalls the societies of the Solidaires in Belgium. 

The following are the terms in which the 
founders of this society explain the work which 
they desire to carry out, and the end which they 
propose to attain: 

“The principal cause of the perpetuity of theo- 
logical forms, even when belief exists no longer in 
the mind of the individual, lies in their organisa- 
tions of charity. 

“The principal cause of the smallness of the 
number of freethinkers who succeed in bringing 
all the acts of private life into perfect accordance 
with their philosophical convictions is the absence 
of effective association. 

“The existing laws authorise societies for mutual 
assistance among citizens of the same state, the 
same county, or the same religion. Would they 
forbid a society for mutual assistance among per- 
sons independent of all external religion ? 

“On the contrary, it seems to us—and to this 
we call the attention of lawyers—that even in 
France nothing hinders freethinkers from the 
practice of fraternity among themselves, and from 
organising for further usefulness a society for 
mutual assurance in case of sickness, accident, loss 
of work, and for the adoption of orphans, the 
assistance of widows, &c. 

“We publicly invite citizens, who, like ourselves, 
believe in the possibility of such a society for the 
mutual help of independent thinkers, to send a 
written assurance of their approval to the office of 
La Démocratie, 39, Rue Rochechouart, Paris. 

“The emancipation of the human mind will be 
complete when all have come to act exactly as 
they think.” 

Twenty-one names are appended to this mani- 
festo. Several detailed declarations of sympathy 
have been received, both from Paris and from the 
provinces, by the originators of this society. 

It is interesting to see by what spirit these 
declarations are dictated. That which we subjoin 
shows fairly the general tendency of the sup- 
porters; it bears many signatures: 

“The undersigned, considering that all religions 
have the same object—domination; and that all 
their leaders use the same means-for its attain- 
ment — ignorance, fanaticism, and consequently 
superstition, the results of doctrines more or less 
mysterious, but always incomprehensible ; 

“That the influence of religious idolatry has, 
among other results, that of destroying all that is 
best and greatest in the mind of man; that this 
influence especially affects woman ; 

“That it bas become necessary to protect as 
soon as possible from the fatal errors of the reli- 
gious sects the wife and mother—that first teacher 
of the child ; : 

“That we have no right to warp from the cradle 
the mind of the child, who in after years will 
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developed than ours, allow him to see the ab- 
surdity of the principles which we imposed on 
him before he could judge them ; 

“That the ministers of all sects are by destiny 
the tools of despotism, and that on referring to 
history, as the Catholic inquisition has produced 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Dragonnades, 
&c.—the English Protestant Church has incessantly 
martyred Catholic Ireland for centuries ; 

“On these grounds declare for the support of 
the Civil Society of Families Independent of 
External Religion.” 

Certainly, nothing is more touching than the 
idea which has inspired the founders of this union. 
They wish to fight against “ ignorance, fanaticism, 
absurdity.” This is admirable. But what a con- 
fusion of ideas! What ignorance of history ! 
What misuse of violent expressions! Is there not 
an extreme simplicity in supposing “ that all reli- 
gions have the same object,” and that that aim is 
none other than the degradation of mankind ? 
Again, to say “that the ministers of all modes of 
worship are by destiny the tools of despotism,” is 
surely to use words without understanding their 
meaning! Lastly, is there not some novelty in 
stating “that as the Catholic inquisition has caused 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the Dragon- 
nades (!), the English Protestant Church has 
incessantly martyred Catholic Ireland for cen- 
turies?” 

But this extravagance of language, this igno- 
rance of history is here of only secondary import- 
ance. What is really worthy of note, is the feeling 
which impels so large a number of our contem- 
poraries to revolt against the observances of religion. 
This is one of the most exalted and noble senti- 
ments ; it is the love of justice, the hatred of 
intolerance and superstition. It is because a de- 
plorable confusion has been made between wicked 
and cruel deeds which have proclaimed themselves 
as an expression of religion, and the principle of 
religion itself, that this war against all religion has 
been declared. Christianity thus bears the burden 
of all the pharisaisms' which have seized upon its 
name and placed themselves under its protection. 

This confusion will endure until we arrive at a 
full knowledge of the religion which we wish to 
defend and to see triumphant ; until the words of 
a confession of faith or a syllabus cease te be re- 
garded as an echo of the Sermon on the Mount. 
But when truth stands clearly revealed by history, 
when each can assure himself that true Christ- 
ianity, the Christianity of Jesus, far from destroy- 
ing our love of right, liberty, and justice, exalts 
and strengthens it—on that day, religion—though 
its triumph will not be complete, for other and 
more powerful causes delay it—will at least no 
longer be opposed by the honest and manly con- 
sciences which combat it to-day because they fancy 
it productive of “ intolerance and absurdity.” 
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FIRESIDE READINGS. 


MY = Opn 0 aD. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


I cAnnoT make him dead! 
His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 
Yet, when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes—he is not there! 
I walk my parlour floor, 
And, through my open door, 
I hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 
Tm stepping toward the hall 
To give the boy a call; 
And then bethink me that —he is not there ! 
I thread the crowded street ; 
A satchelled lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eye and coloured hair; 
And as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there! 
I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes; cold is his forehead fair ; 
My hand that marble felt ; 
O’er it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there ! 
I cannot make him dead ! 
When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 
My spirit and my eye 
Seek him inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there! 
When at the cool, gray break 
Of day from sleep 1 wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy ; 
Then comes the sad thought that—heis not there! 
When at the day’s calm close, 
_ Before we seek repose, 
I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer, 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am in spirit praying 
For our boy’s spirit, though—he is not there ! 


Not there! Where, then, is he ? 
The form I used to see 

Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 

Is but his wardrobe locked—he is not there! 
He lives! In all the past 
He lives; nor, to the last, 

Of seeing him again will I despair ; 
In dreams 1 see him now; 
And, on his angel brow, 

I see it written, “hou shalt see me there!” 
Yes, we all live to God! 
Father, Thy chastening rod 

So help us, Thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at Thy right hand, 

*T will be our heaven to find that—he is there! 


——p-— 


RISING ABOVE DIFFICULTIES. 


In the Count de Paris’s recently published work 
on the “Trade Unions of England,” we meet with 
the following striking narrative in the chapter on 
the coal trade: 

“In reading their evidence before the Royal 
Commission it is impossible not to feel admiration 
and sympathy for the determined hardy men bred 
by this life of toil, privation, and risk. We have 
hitherto refrained, as a rule, from mentioning in- 
dividuals, confining our attention to the more 
general features of the subject in hand; but it 
would be conveying a very imperfect idea of the 
influence of trade unions and of the future before 
them, if we omitted to notice some of their leading 
men, who are an honour to the cause which they 
represent. One of these, Mr. M‘Donald, told the 
story of his life with striking simplicity. He was 
born in Scotland forty years ago, and at the age of 
eight began to work in an iron mine. He was 
obliged, summer and winter, to get up at two 
o’clock in the morning, and never returned home 
till seven o’clock the following evening. For six- 
teen or seventeen hours he was employed in push- 
ing along trucks in galleries often only eighteen 
inches high, and so badly ventilated, and charged 
to such a degree with carbonic acid gas, that three 
or four lamps placed close together did not afford 
sufficient light for loading the ore. Not one of the 
twenty children, who were M‘Donald’s companions 
in the mine, lived to growup. Inthe second mine 
in which he worked there were thirty boys and a 
good many girls. All these, with the exception of 
himself and his brother, died quite young, broken 
down by hard work, and extinguished, like one of 
their own wretched lamps, by the poisonous 
atmosphere. Nevertheless, so great was his desire 
to obtain higher pay and an improved position, that, 
in spite of these terrible trials, and almost before he 
had fairly attained manhood, M‘Donald devoted 
himself to miner’s work in its most laborious form. 
He undertook by contract to construct the galleries 


- by tunnelling through the rock (called running a 


level) in places where he had to work up to his knees 
in water, and with the moisture from the walls in- 
cegsantly dripping upon him. He says himself ‘In 
the morning when I entered, the first thing that I 
always did was to roll myself all over right in the 
water, and wet every part of the body, for the 
express purpose that the water falling from the roof 
should not create the very unpleasant sensation 
which water does to one who has gone recently from 
his bed into the mine that is wet.’ The toilsome life 
he led did not prevent him from attending the 
night school which had been recently set up for 
the benefit of the workmen. Having saved a little 
money by the time he was one-and-twenty, he 
resolved on dividing his time; during the summer 
he continued to work with his hands, in the winter 
he went to the University of Glasgow, where he 
studied Greek, Latin, rhetoric and mathematics ; 
the six months spent thus cost him about £60. At 
last, after having been foreman of a mine, he drop- 
ped the pickaxe and mattock to become secretary 
of an union. The confidence placed in him by all 
his fellow-workmen has since called him to the 
position he now occupies,—that of President of the 
National Association of Miners, a vast society which 
embraces all the pitmens’ unions in the three 
kingdoms.” 

In conjunction with this it may not inappro- 
priately be mentioned that Secretary Rawlins, who 
was the faithful coadjutor of General Grant during 
the American war, and whose death, at the age of 
38, recently excited such regret throughout the 
States, was the son of parents in the very poorest 
condition in Illinois, and was at school for only 
eight months in his life. Up to the age of twenty- 
two he worked at his father’s trade of a charcoal 
burner, but subsequently went to the bar. He 
had at one time almost decided to become a 
Methodist minister. 

SS ee 


YOUTHFUL INDULGENCE. 


On this subject Ward Beecher well says: “Men 
are accustomed to look upon the excesses of youth 
as something that belongs to that time. Men say 
that of course the young, like colts unbridled, will 
disport themselves. There is no harm in colts 
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disporting themselves, but @ colt never gets drunk: 
1 do not object to any amount of gaiety or 
vivacity that es within bounds of reason or of 
health, but I do object and abhor, as worthy to 
be stigmatised as dishonourable and vunmanly, 
every such course in youth as takes away strength, 
vigour, and purity from old age. I do not believe 
any man should take the candle of his old age and 
light it by the vices of his youth. Lvery man that 
transcend’s nature’s laws in youth is taking berore- 
hand those treasures that are stored un for his old 
age; itis taking the food that should have been 
his sustenance in old age and exhausting it in 
riotous living in his youth.” 
See EAB ey 2 rd 


A MEMORIAL OF WAR. 


Mr. HARLAND CovtrTas, in some “ Botanical Wan- 
derings in the United States,” has the following, 
dated “ June 10, Liberty, Virginia :” “ This morn- 
ing sitting in the parlour I ventured to ask Mr. 
Curtiss why he did not have replaced a broken 
pane in the window. I had noticed this ugly 
fracture for some time, and its continuance seemed 
very unaccountable, especially as the furniture and 
all the surroundings of the homestead were in such 
excellent good taste. The reply of Mr. Curtiss 
was quite characteristic. ‘Sir’ said he, ‘I keep 
that pane broken as an historical reminiscenee of 
the late war. There are about fifteen bullet per- 
forations in this house. A rifle ball passed through 
that window and is now lodged here’—going to 
the window opposite and pointing to its wood- 
work. ‘You notice there is another mark below 
the window, and now, sir, if you will step to the 
front door—here you see three more have passed 
through this door. The factis, this house occupied 
an intermediate position between the Union and 
Confederate forces ; the former fired from the top 
of yonder hill, the latter from the woods at the 
back of this farm, and the balls from the rifles 
passed through the house and left these perforations 
in its windows and woodwork. There are similar 
marks in the rooms upstairs” It was a beautiful 
calm Sunday morning, and the sun shone brightly 
on the landscape, over which a Sabbath quiescence 
appeared to be diffused; but for the evidence 
before me, it would have been difficult to believe 
that this house had witnessed such dark and mur- 
derous strife between brothers speaking the same 
language and professing the same faith, and that 
the tranquillity which now reigned far and wide 
over this lovely vale had ever been disturbed b 

the booming of cannon or the crack of the rifle,” 
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SPIDER FARMS, 


a 


fan Gentleman's Magazine asks, if the sitkworm 
disease should assume a serious phasé, would it or 
would it not be worth while to try wkat could be 
done towards rearing spiders for their fibrous pro- 
duct? Spider’s silk isa wonderful and beauiifil 
material: when woven it gives a fabric that is 
described as spun gold; and ifs strength is pro- 
“digious. An inch bar of iron wi!l susvain a weight 
‘of twenty-eight tons, while it is compuied that a 
‘cable of spider thread one inch ijn diaméter would 
‘caity seventy-four tons. A spider can yield a 
‘bundred and fifty vards of silk at a spinning—half 
the length given bya silkworm. Eut tke worm 
only gives its quantum once, whezeas the snider 
will repeat its yield at intervals of two or thiee 
days for a month or more. When allowances ave 
made for the difference of thickness and weight of 
the two threads, it is reckoned, by an American 
naturalisi, that a spider silk dress would cost two 
and a quarter times as much as one of worm silk. 
This is according to American prices for ordinary 
silk, and these are high compared to ours. The 
drawback is that the spider does not wind ils 
thread; the insect has to be impaled, and the 
delicate filament reeled from it. However, this 
does not appear to be at alla difficult operation, 
only several threads have to be drawn and wound 
together, as one alone will not stand the strain. 
The spiders can be bred in vast numbers, if proper 
precautions are taken to prevent the old females 
eating their consorts, and the young ones devouring 
one another—two unpleasant habits peculiar to 
arachnidian families. One cocoon will contain 
from five hundred to a thousand eggs, all of which 
will hatch; the insects are reared on wire frames 
and fed on drops of blood, crushed flies, bugs, or 
any other insects. The rearing frames are placed in 
trays of water to prevent the spiders straying. 
Perhaps some country gentleman in want of a 
novel occupation will set up a spider farm, and 
give his experience to the world. He might come 
to be monumented as a benefactor to mankind, 
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A STRANGE QUARTERING OF ARMS. 


Tue following pasquinade is from the pen of an 
American poet and artist, on hearing of the new 
carpet presented to the Pope by the King of 
Prussia : 

“The Hohenzollern arms enwoven there 

With Mastai-Feretti’s.” Outs and ins 

Of heretic-Papal stitches! tell us where 

_.. The Arms of Nazareth. How St. Satan grins! 


GAMESTERS’ SUPERSTITION. 


We remember once watching with some curiosity 
one of the players at the rouletie table at Baden, 
who, every time before staking his money, tossed 
up a five-franc piece for his guidance ; and though 
two times out of three it Jed him wrong, such was 
the strength of his superstition, that bis faith in it 
still seemed unshaken. A correspondent of the 
Pall Mall gives two curious instances of like 
credulity which came under his notice at Saxon 
les Bains, in Switzerland. He says, “ A study of 
any gambling room might discomfit optimists who 
base their hopes on the reasonableness of mankind. 
‘I was sent this bill to-day, said a player in my 
hearing. ‘It is dated the twelfth, and is for 
twelve pairs of gloves. I will play twelve and 
twenty-four’ Here was the extremity of super- 
stition, unaccountable if we were not someching 
else besides being rational creatures. An hour at 
Monaco or Homburg might convince the most 
sanguine how little common sense has to do with 
life, and how inefficient it is to combat credulity.” 
The development of this round a gaming table 
“may suggest that doubt is the generator of super- 
stition, and exactly as we become hopeless of 
certain results do we rush into unreasonable cre- 
dulities. The sketch of a day at Saxon hardly 
warrants me in preaching a sermon, but as I looked 
on at the sharp-witted men there who had fallen 
into such unreason, I was reminded of the im- 
minent dangers of that reaction towards super- 
stition which is probable now that the formulas 
clung to by Europeans seem one by one to be 
losing their hold. What credulities will replace 
the creeds we are breaking up ? for just in pro- 
portion as doubt becomes systematised will credu- 
lities become necessary. What effect will our new 
superstitions, or rather our revived superstitions, 
have on manners? ‘ How old are you?’ askeda 
player of a young girl standing near him. He 
played on the number she mentioned and lost. 
‘ That was not your true age” he muttered, with a 
sufficiently savage glance at her—for the charities 
of life do not thrive in company with credulities. 
His superstition had been stronger than his faith in 
a fellow-creature’s honesty.” 


INTELLIGENCE, 


AccrtncTon.—On Saturday last, a meeting was 
held to welcome the Rev. William Mitchell as 
the resident minister. The Rev. J. W. Rodgers, 
of Burnley, presided; and there were present 
the Revs. Jeffery Worthington, of Bolton, and 
R. H. Cotton, of Padiham, and friends from 
Burnley, Padiham, Rawtenstall, and Newchurch, 
all of whom joined in offering a cordial welcome 
to Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Mills, on behalf of the con- 
gregation, gave Mr. Mitchell a hearty welcome, and 
spoke with an encouraging faith of their future 
success. Mr. Mitchell, in the course, of an inter- 
esling address, spoke of the Lancashire people as 
being straightforward, plain to be understood, &c., 
and he trusted that by the co-operation and assist- 
ance of the congregation the day would not be far 
distant when the chapel would be too small. 

AINSworTH.—The teachers and elder scholars 
on Saturday last held their social gathering, 
an annual one, originated about ten years ago by 
one of the superintendents with the hope of dif- 
fusing a brotherly feeling among the teachers. 
In the course_of the evening a handsome lever 
watch was presented to Mr. John Spencer, 
who had long worked in their midst. The 
Rev. J. Whitehead accompanied the presenia- 
tion with an address, pointing out the zeal and 
self-sacrificing spirit with Which Mr. Spencer had 
laboured amongst them as a teacher and superin- 
tendent for more than twenty years. Mr. Spencer 
thankfully acknowledged the gift. The meeting 
closed with the national anthem. 

Cirencrster.—On Tuesday last, at the marriage 
of Miss Clark to the Rev. W. S. Smith of Tavistock, 
the general esteem which she had secured was 
pleasingly shown. Though heavy rain was falling, 
the chapel was filled with well-wishers, and a 
number of girls belonging to the Sunday-school (in 
which Miss Clark had been a most kind and efficient 
teacher) dressed in white, met her at the entrance 
into the chapel, and strewed flowers on her way. 
At the close of the ceremony, a number of the 
members of the congregation assembled in the 
vestry, and the Rey. H. Austin, on their behalf, 
presented the bride with part of a handsome tea- 
service, as a mark of the affectionate regard in 
which she was held. 

Forzst Hirz.—A social meeting was held last 
Monday evening in the little chapel, which was 
well filled, and an agreeable evening passed with 
music and addresses, the speakers expressing their 
faith that though located in a Primitive building, 
yet, like the early disciples, “ with perseverance, a 
greater future would dawn upon them.” 

Leicester: Free Curistian Cuurcu. — The 
members and friends of this church held a 
tea-meeting on Tuesday evening, Nov. 2, on the 
occasion of the Rev. Wm. Mitchell’s departure for 
Accrington. After tea many friends expressed 
their high appreciation of the zeal and ability with 
which he had laboured during his three years’ resi- 
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dence in Leicester; and Mr. F. T. Mott, on the part 
of the congregation, presented him with a testi- 
monial, consisting of several handsomely-bound 
books and a purse of money. Mr. Mitchell fe lingly 
responded, strongly urging the congregation to 
hold together in unity and to persevere in the 
work of building up a flourishing Free Church. 
The secretary announced that for the present the 
services would be conducted chiefly by members 
of the congregation. A cordial vote of thanks was 
passed to the guarantee committee, who had so 
liberally contributed towards the maintenance of 
the church during the past three years. The 
gentlemen referred to responded, expressing their 
unabated interest in the success of the movement. 

MANCHESTER: LOwrrR Mosiny-c1rEet ScHoors. 
On Monday evening, the half-yearly meeting of the 
Congregational Society was held in conjunction 
with the parents’ party. The Rev. Jas. Drummond, 
B.A., occupied the chair. The meeting hada pecu- 
liar interest as being the last of this kind that 
he could atteud as minister. A large number of 
parents and members of the society were present, 
in testimony of the high esteem and affection 
they felt for Mr. Drummond. In his address, 
he spoke of the religious education of children. 
He looked forward to the time when the Sunday- 
school would only be required to impart religious 
instruction, and the home to give moral and 
religious impressions. Jn alluding to the work of 
the Congregational Society, he said the tract distri- 
buiion had been arranged so that house-to-house 
visitation of certain sireets would be secured. The 
Revs. Joseph Fieeston and W..H. Herford, B.A,, - 
and Messrs. George Smith and R. Wade likewise 
addressed the meeting. 

NewcnurcH.—On Sunday evening, November 
7th, a tea party was held in the schoolroom, when 
about two hundred of the congregation were 
present. After tea a meeting was held, and a 
testimonial presented by Messrs. A. Law and 
Maden Clegg to the Rev. J. K. Smith, consisting of 
a dressing-case, together with an address ex- 
pressive of the esteem in which he is held by the 
congregation. Several jriends in connection with 
the place expressed their resret that circumstances 
should have necessitated his removal to Flowery 
Field, and spoke of his labours as being con- 
ciliatory, amiable, and Christian in character. 

Stroup, GroucrsTERsHIRE.—The Rey. H. Austin, 
of Civencester, delivered a lecture on November 4th 
in the Corn Hall, on “The Unity and Fatherhood 
of God.” The Stroud Jovrnal says there were “a 
numerous and intelligent audience, who listened 
with great attention. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was conducted in the best temper and spirit 
throughout.” The chief difficulty in the way of 
commencing Sunday services at Stroud is that the 
Corn Hall, and all suitable buildings yet discovered, 
are closed to them on that day. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. G.—In type, but obliged to be deferred till next 
week. - rt 


THE COMING WEEK. 


London: Distrtcr Unirarian Sociery.—On Thurs- 
day, at Radley’s Hotel, filty-foarth social meeting. 
Bubject for discussion, “Tbe Past History, Preseut 
Pos.tioa, and Fuiure Fiosvects of the Socievy.” : 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LINDEN GROVE. 
On Sunday morniveg, one of a series of discourses on 
the Sermon on the Mount by Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., 
B.A.; subject, ‘Reward and Punishment.” 4 

London: Stoke NEwrneron.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee on “ The 
Healivg of the Leper.” ' 

London: STRATFORD Workine Men’s Hari.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meeting for conversation on. 
«The Character of Saul, King of Israel.” ‘ 

Manchester: UPPER BRoOK-STREET.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at 11 a.m. 


Marriages. 

ISAACSON—BUTLER,—On the 8th of September, at the 
Church of the Holy Tne Kew, Melbourne, by the Right 
Rey. the Lord Lishop of Melbourne, assisted by the Rev. G. 
Vance, M.A.,and the Rev. R. Hayward, the Rey. Charles 
Siuteville Issacson, M.A., Fellow of Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, aud rector of St. John’s Church, Camberwell, near 
Melbourne, to Emma Robinson Woolfield, second daughter 
of Mis. Spilsbury Butler, Cotswold, Beaufort Road, - 
baston. 

SMITH—CLARK.—On the 9ih inst., by the Rey. H. Austin, 
at the Unitarian Chapel, Cirencester, the Rev. W. 8. Smith, 
late of Doncaster, to Clara Ann Clark, of Cirencester. - 


Deaths: . , 
BACKSHELL.—On the 6th inst., at Southsea, Elizabeth, 
ielict of the late Mr. William Backshell, in the 78th year 
of her age. ; : 
BATT.—At Dighton-street, Bristol, Mr. Joseph Batt, aged 65. 
MACE.—On the 2lst ult., at The Pebbles, Tenterden, Amelia — 
Cole, relict of Joseph Mace, Esq., in the 84th year ot her 
age. La 
SUTTON.—On the 5th inst., at Liverpool, Mr. Amos Richard 
Sutton, aged 32, formerly of Manchester. 
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Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JouN PHILLIPS, 
14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and busi- 
ness conmnunications should be addhessed. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Ton lines and under ............ssseccssccccseee 60.8 line. 

After the first ten lines ......................-. 5d.a line. 

For 6 consecutive insertions, a reduction of 25 per cent. 

» 13 ” ” ” 50 per cent. 

~ Half COlUMM.....scccccceocnscanseccrsceccese. £1. 68. 00. 
A Whole Colm ..4.0.05 ceceveccccccusesvcccssce £2108. 00. 

CW HONE DALC eels cculeniocuaccncstcustidces veces se/cbieo. ON. Ode 


Jn sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


OMESTIC MISSION, EMBDEN-ST., 


OPPOSITE UPPER MEDLOCK-ST., HULME. 

The ANNUAL SERMONS will be preached on Sunday, 
November 21st: in the Morning, at a quarter to eleven, by 
the Rey. G. H. WELLS, M.A., subject ‘*The Power of the 
Gospel;” in the Evening, by the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, 
B.A.,, subject ‘* hove the Revealer of God.” A collection after 
each service. Friends are earnestly invited to these services. 

On Monday, November 22nd, at half-past six, a TEA 
PARTY will beheld. Tickets 6d. each. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
On Sunday Evening next and following Sundays, a 
COURSE of LECTURES on the Old Testament, intended to 
state those results of criticism which must be taken as 
established. Service at 6-30 p.m. All seats free. 
W. H. HERFORD, Lecturer. 


0 Pier NINTH ANNUAL MEETINGS of 
ths Scottish Unitarian Association will be held in 
Qiasgow, on Monday, 22nd November, in the Merchants’ 
Hali. Husiness Meeting at 6-30; tea at 7 30. : 
The Meevings will be preceded by SPECIAL SERVICES, 
on Sunday, 2ist November, at St. Vincent-str-et Church: To 
be conducted in the Morning, at 11, by the Rey. H. W. 
-GROSSKEY; and in the Evening, at 6-30, by the Rev. J. 
PAGE HOPPS. Subject of Moming Sermon: ‘ Liberal 
Christianity : [ts Nature and its Claims.” Subject of Evening 
Sermon: “The Church of the Future, foreshadowed in the 
Unitarian Church of To-day.” Collections at each service in 
aid of the funds of the Association. 
Tickets for the Meeting in the Merchants’ Hall, 1s. each. 


ONDON AUXILIARY SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

The TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING of this Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Carter Lane Mission, Friar-street, 
Doctors’ Commons, on Wednesday. November 24th, the Rev. 
P.W. CLAYDEN in the chair. Tea at six o’clock. Tickets 
6d. each, to be had of the School Superintendents, or of the 
Secretary. Chair to be taken at seven o’clock. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLAKENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES by the Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN. F 
Nov, 2ist.—The Doctrine of Eternal Punishment. 
y, 23th.—The Supposed Scripture Proofs of the Eternity 
of Punishment. 
Dec. 5th.—The other Reasons urged in Support of tho 
Doctrine. 
», 12th—Future Punishment Reformatory not Vin- 
dictive. 
The service commences at seven o’clock. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL FESIIVAL, Sunday, November 28th. 
Preachers: Morning, at 10-30. Rev. JOSEPH FREESTON; 
Evening, at 6-30, Rev. S. A. STEINTHAL; Afternoon, at 2-30, 
Singing and Reciting by the Scholars, JOHN BARROW, 
¥sq., mn the chair. The offertory at each service. 


On Monday Evening, at 6-45, Parents of Scholars TEA 
eee . J. TAYLOR, Esq., presiding. Charge for tea, 
4d. each. 


EADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 


The Committee of the above Chapel have determined 
to supply the want, which has long been felt, of greater 
accommodation for their Sunday-schools, and of a room suit- 
able for congregational pur voses, meetiugs, and lectures. 

For this purpose upwards of £20) has been raised by the 
congregation, ad another £100 is required that the new build- 
may be opened free from debt iu April, 1870. 
‘he Commities now confidently appeal to the Unitarian 
"public to assist them in raising this sum. 
mepenecriptions will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary, 
: EDWIN ELLIS, Wonersh, Guildford. 


(THE UNITARIAN CHAPEL, POOLE. 


This neat and commodious Chapel, erected at a cost of 
£1,200, including also a convenient Schoolroom, has been 
opened. There is the prospect of a not inconsiderable con- 
gregation being gathered were it practicable to secure the 
services of a zealous and able pastor. The debt which hangs 
over the place, £310, must be patd before this object can be 
attained. 

‘The undersigned, having been present at the opening ser- 
vice, and being cognisant of the capabilities of the congrega- 
tion and its prospects, respectfully recommend the case to 
the attention and help of the Unitarian body, believing it to 
be on every account deserving of the assistance asked. 

Donations may be forwarded to any of us, or to Mr. 

Alfred Balston, Poole. 

W.J. Lamport, 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 
Charles Beard, 13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 
Edmund Kell, Portswood Lawn, Southampton. 
William Hargrave, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 
Robert Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

J.B. Lioyd, Wareham, Dorset. 

Thomas Thornely, Godley, near Manchester. 
Russell L. Carpenter, Bridport. 

k. Brook Aspland, 1, Frampton Villas, Hackney, London. 
John Cropper, Furzebrook, near Wareham. 

Referring to the correspondence column of this week’s 
Herald, the Pooio congregation earnestly solicit public aid to 
enable them to liquidate their debt. 

Subscribed by the congregation .......... 
Stephen 8. Tayler, Esq. .......0+-s.eeee eiceine 
Rey. William Gaskell, M.A., Manchester .... 


IDDLESBROUGH.—WANTED, a 

UNITARIAN MINISTER, apply to WILLIAM 

FALLOWS, Esq., Southfield Villas, or the Secretary, T. W. 
MACNAY, Cromwell Terrace, Middlesbro’. 


ERTIFICATED SCHOOLMASTER 


WANTED.—The Trustees of the Paris-street Schoo}, 
Exeter, having nearly completed the rebuilding of the School- 
house, desire to receive applications for the situation of 
MASTER. The School will be mixed and undenominational, 
and under Government inspection; and the remuneration «f 
the Master will mainly depend on results.—Further particu- 
lars may be obtained of, and app'ications may be made to, 
the Honorary Treasurer, Mr. W. MORTIMER, 14, Bedford 
Circus, Exeter. 


ANK-STREET SCHOOLS, BOLTON. 
WANTED, after Christmas, a MISTRESS for the 
Infants’ School; salary £45 a year.—Applications to be sent 
to the Rev. JEFFERY WORTHINGTON , Claremont House, 
Bolton-le-Moors. 


A Lady wishes to obtain a SITUATION as 
GOVERNESS to Young Children; highest references. 
Address S. E., Post Office, Bridport. 


PPER NURSE WANTED in a (etek 


man’s family where there are two young children; she 
must be a thoroighly experienced and trustworthy person 
and a good needlewoman; at least a year’s character is re- 
quired; good wages.—Apply personally, any day during the 
ensuing week, before two o’clock, or by letter to M. N., care 
of Mr. Clark, grocer, 60, Beaumont-street, London, W. 


‘ N/ ANTED, a Situation as Housekeeper, 
vy meng or Nursery Superintendent; good needie- 
ess HOPE, Post Office, Merton, Surrey. 


woman.—Ad 


OOD General SERVANT Wanted; good 


references.—16, Alexandra Road, Moss Side, Manchester. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD. — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 

9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 

He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 

the Rey. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rev. T. Holland, South- 

Le Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 

ohn Dendy, Esq., Worsley; ‘Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


;. 
INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, a8 well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


O BE DISPOSED OF, the STOCK and 


FIXTURES of a Bookseller and Stationer, in a good 
thoroughfare in a thriving town; stock at a valuation; satis- 
factory reasons for leaving.—Apply to Mr. J. PHILLIPS, 
Unitarian Herald Office, Manchester. 


“ AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE.” 

This is the 7'ruthseeker’s criticism on “ THE NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last_Trinity.— 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


ALMANACKS, DIARIES, 

POCKEL BLOKS, PLAYING CARDS, 
BEZIQUE, &c.—Johnsun and Raw-on, Market-street. 

W ORDS FROM A LAYMAN’S 
MINISTRY. 

This volume of Sermons, by the late Mr. GEORGE BROWN, 
of Barnard Castle, with Preface by the late Rev. J. J. TAY- 
LEK, B.A., and Memoir by the Rev. BROOKE HERIORD, is 
out of print, and many inquiries have been made as to a 
Second ition. The friends at Barnard Castie would wil- 
lingly have it reprinted if sufficient copies could be subscribed 
for—say at half-a-crown—to secure thom against loas.— 
Address JOSEPH LEE, Barnard Castle. 


r = 
1K UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
for 1870 will be ready on or about November 26th. 

The DIARY this year will not consist, as it did last year, 
of blank paper only, It will contain a space for memoran- 
dums for every day in the year, as in 1868. 

No.1, price 2d., will contain a List of Ministers, Chapels, 
and Institutions, &c., together with other denominational 
information. 

No. 2, ditto, ditto, bound in limp cloth, to which will bs 
added a Diary for every day in the year. Price 6d. 

No. 3, ditto, ditto, with tuck and pocket, Price ls. 

Please give your order for a copy of it to your bookseller, 
the agent of the Unitarian Herald, in your town; Mr. JOHN 
PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester; or to Messrs. 
Path and Allen, 2, London House Yard, Paternoster Row, 

mdon. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A CaTaLoauE 
c of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s- 
terrace, | Manchester, N.W. 


OME PAGE TRACTS.—A Sprcrmen 


Packet of the whole series. post free, for 78. 6d.— 
6, Arthur’s-ter1ace, Manchester, N.W. 


UNES to ALL Martineau’s Hymns, the 
Belfast, and most other Unitarian collections will be 
found in the LEEDS TUNE BOOK, price 4s. 6d,—London: 
FE. T. Whitfield, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
Leeds: Hopkinson and Co., Commercial-street; and all book 
and music-sellers. 1,500 copies sold since publication. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS.— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SEconp Ep1tion, price 1s. 6d.; SupERiIon EprtTr0n, price 538. 
‘qi had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
> 


6, ABTHUR’s TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


~ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 87, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


LENFIELD STARCH is the only kind 


used in Her Majesty’s laundry. Those ladies who 
have not yet used the Glenfield Starch are respectfully soli- 
cited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package. It is rather more difficult to make 
than other starches, but when this is overcome, they will say, 
like the Queen’s laundress, that it is the finest Starch they 


ever used, 
UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMI8’§, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 
Ivory Table Knives.........s.eeeseeeses+ 198. per doz. 
Do. Dessertdo. .... Sryeasan LON sean Oe 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 
TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’S, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


‘N= CHORLTON, Account Book Maker, 
@ Lithographer, and LETTERPRESS PRINTER by 
STEAM POWEK, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 

Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Plana 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 

Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


RS. ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Leighton), Fancy Stationer, &c., 
39, West Derby Road, near the Necropolis, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs, bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


ON THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without rorcina upon them, as has been 
TOO MUCH the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES. ‘There is suffi- 
cient diversity of taste in a large population to 
ensure for the Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market; and it is fairer to place them well before 
the public, and let them stand the test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
run this will be best for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as they are really good, sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quality most in demand, and MucH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


ARLOWITZ, 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 223. PER DOZEN, 
and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HOUSES. We may remark that 
we were among the VERY FIRST who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 
AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


2%, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool; 11, Lord-street. Birmingham: 28, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The Brahmo Somaj has now a “temple” at Cal- 
cutta, of which the use on Sundays is thus 
described in a circular :—“ Hymns, 63-7; Morning 
Prayer, 7-10; Prayer and Meditation, 12-1; Read- 
ings, 1-2; Conversation, 1-4; Hymns, 5-7; Evening 
Prayer, 7-10.” There is a “ladies’ gallery,” this 
sect having adopted the separation of the sexes 
just at the time when the Armenians are beginning 
te relax it. The northern gallery contains the 
choir and harmonium, The example set by the 
opening of this temple at Calcutta will be followed 
by the many groups of Brahmos scattered through- 
out Lower Bengal. 

Letters from Florence report that it was com- 
monly asserted there that the Archbishop of Pisa 
had forbidden the Royal confessor to give absolu- 
tion to the King of Italy unless the latter should 
first make a full and formal retraction of all that 
he had done or permitted against the interests of 
the Church. The condition was flatly refused, and 
after some negotiation was withdrawn, and the 
sacrament was administered. 

The Pope, who finds a harmless pleasure in 
making saints, has ordered “acts” to be prepared 
for the canonization of Eugenius III. and Urban V. 
Eugenius is the Pope to whom St. Bernard, in the 
twelfth century, addressed his famous treatise, 
“De Consideratione,” in which he advised the 
renouncement of the temporal power. He died in 
1153, and is buried in the vaults of the Vatican. 
As soon as the process is taken out for the canon- 
ization, the tomb will be opened, and the faithful 
will be admitted to adore his remains. Urban V. 
was one of the Avignon Popes, and, though he 
made a flying visit to Rome, passed his pontificate 
under the sgis and on the soil of France, dying 
in 1370. 

The Holy Father is in expectation of a visit from 
his “holy daughter,” Queen Isabella of Spain, who 
proposes to attend the Council. Both his Holiness 
and Cardinal Antonelli are much disturbed at the 
prospect, feeling it will be impossible to deny the 
fallen monarch the honours paid to a sovereign, 
and fearing this may lead to complications with 
the de facto Government of Spain, which has been 
more prompt in the payment of the Spanish sub- 
sidy than that of the Queen was in a position 
to be. 

Mr. Peabody was a Congregationalist, and on 
the occasion of his visit to his native town, 
Danvers in August last, he joined in the com- 
munion of the church, assembling in the beautiful 
edifice built by him in memory of his mother, by 
whose side he is to lie. On Sunday last, reference 
was made to his death by the Rey. Newman Hall 
and other ministers of that denomination. The 
Bishop of London also preached a funeral sermon 
for him, in which he said, the name of many a man 
who filled a page in our country’s history, or who 
was illustrious in literature, science or art, was 
inscribed on the monuments around them, but 
there was the name of no man inscribed there who 
was more remarkable for his munificence to man- 
kind than Mr. George Peabody. He had entered 
on his rest from his labours—labours not for him- 
self only, but for others and for God. His work 
was to acquire wealth, his delight was to expend it 
for the good of others. Henceforth the name of 
George Peabody would be the common property 
of -both the land of his birth and that of his 
adopted home—another strand in that great bond 
of unity which draws together the people of two 
nations having a common origin, language, and 
laws, and in whose union and peaceful progress 
side by side in the work of civilisation and social 
improvement was involved the true welfare, not 
of themselves only, but of the entire world. 


A splendid new church has been built for Dr, 
Candlish in Edinburgh, at an expense, including 
the site, of £31,000. This is another proof to the 
many we have lately had of what voluntaryism 
can do. 


Dr. Parker, late of Manchester, now minister of 
the Poultry Chapel, London, has the following 
strange and somewhat pretentious note appended 
to a recently-published discourse : 

“As an arrangement for self-protection, I am 
drivoh to announce the following as my charges for 
general public services; in all cases travelling 
expenses must, of course, be paid :—Preaching on 
behalf of the salaries of poor ministers, nothing; 


preaching for ministers whose salaries are less than 
£100 a-year, nothing; preaching at the opening of 
chapels, six volumes of standard literature ; attend- 
ing tea-meetings, £50; going to bazaars, a hundred 
guineas; serving on committees, £2,000.” 

Some of the Devonshire clergy, apparently 
not able to answer or to silence them, seem to 
think Dissenters may be starved into submission. 
At a meeting at Torquay of the Church Institution, 
one reverend “regretted to say it, but it was a fact, 
that the Dissenters had most of the trade amongst 
them, and the wealthy Churchmen patronised them 
to the exclusion of those who belonged to their 
own Church.” The ladies, he continued, were the 
worst offenders, “because they went to any shop 
that suited their fancy, without first ascertaining 
whether the person with whom they were about 
to deal was a Churchman or a Dissenter.” Without 
this aid, he said, Dissenters would not be as power- 
ful as they were; and he asked, “if an invading 
army were to appear in Torquay, would any one 
think of supplying the enemy with provisions and 
the munitions of war ?”—with more of the same 
sort. Another speaker called attention to the fact 
that Devon and Cornwall furnished £192 a-year to 
the Liberation Society, while they sent but £39 to 
the Church Institution. He, too, supported the 
proposal that Episcopalians should avoid Dissenting 
shops; though he had grace enough to admit “it 
would be very painful to adopt such weapons.” 


Statistics given by the Liberator are dead against 
State extension of Episcopacy m the West. In 
regard to Wales and Cornwall, the census of 1851 
showed that only about one-fourth of the attend- 
ants at public worship belonged to the Established 
Church; and that Dissenters provided sufficient 
accommodation for all the worshipping population ; 
for the principal figures are—out of 1,104 places of 
worship the Church provided only 265, The 
Church provided accommodation for 28 per cent. of 
the population ; Dissent for 50 per cent. At the 
most numerously-attended service on the census 
Sunday, the Church had 44,919 persons, Dissent 
116,650. Out of a population of 400,000, the 
Church has probably not 100,000 adherents. Then, 
as to the cost of this minority, the net annual 
value of such livings as can be ascertained from 
the clergy list is £63,289; including parsonage 
houses and every thing, the annual value is com- 
puted by the Liberator at £88,000. This gives the 
income of the Church as about £1 per head for all 
the members of its communion—man, woman, 
and child—which is about the same as it was in 
Ireland. The inference is obvious. 

The death is announced of the Rev. Wm. Harness, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. Mr. Harness, who was 
in his eightieth year, was on a visit» to his former 
curate, the Dean of Battle, and in descending a 
stone staircase fell, and died almostinstantaneously. 
He was a schoolfellow, and afterwards an intimate 
friend, of Lord Byron. He was for many years 
incumbent of Regent-square Chapel, St. Pancras ; 
and afterwards of All Saints’, Knightsbridge, towards 
the rebuilding of which he was the principal con- 
tributor. He had ceased to preach during the last 
three years. Mr. Harness was not unknown in the 
field of literature. His edition of “Shakspeare” 
was well received and has become scarce; and he 
was at different periods a contributor to the 
Quarterly, to Fraser’s and Blackwood’s Magazines. 
His last. undertaking was writing the introduction 
to the “Life of Mary Russell Mitford,” which he 
just lived to see published. 


The late Bishop Phillpotts gave to the county of 
Cornwall an important and valuable theological 
library. It was given on condition that within 
three years of his demise a room suitable for its 
reception should be provided. A large and hand- 
some structure is now being erected at Truro, and 
is intended as a memorial to the deceased bishop. 
It will be used as a depository for the Christian 
Knowledge Society, as well as for purposes of the 
library. 

The Government has signified its readiness to 
comply with the request of Bishop Wordsworth for 
the appointment of a suffragan bishop for the 
extensive diocese of Lincoln. This is a measure 
which requires no new legislation, but may be 
effected at once by means of a statute already in 
force. The suffragan, of course, will not be entitled 
to a seat in the House of Lords. It does not appear 
whence his stipend is to come; but this probably 
will be a matter of private arrangement, as in the 
case of a curate. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Pope has addressed a letter to Dr. Manning, 
to explain that, though no place can be given in 
the approaching Council for any defence of errors 
that have been condemned, yet he does not wish 
to leave no way open to “non-Catholics” of making 
known the difficulties which keep them separated 
from the Catholic Church. His Holiness says:— 
“So far are we, the Vicar upon earth, although 
unworthily, of him who came to save that which 
was lost, from repelling them in any way whatever, 
that we even go forth to meet them, and nothing 
do we seek for with a more ardent wish than to be 
able to stretch out our arms with a father’s love to 
any one who shall return to us. And never, cer- 
tainly, have we wished to impose silence upon those 
who, misled by their education, and believing their 
opinions to be right, think that their dissent from 
us rests upon strong arguments which they would 
wish to be examined by wise and prudent men. 
For, although this cannot be done in the Council, 
there willnot be wanting learned divines, appointed 
by ourselves, to whom they may open their minds, 
and may with confidence make known the reasons 
of their own belief; so that even out of the contest 
of a discussion, undertaken solely with a desire of 
finding out the truth, they may receive a more 
abundant light to guide them to it.” His Holiness, 
of course, never for a moment supposes that these 
same “learned divines,” in the course of such a 
discussion as he alludes to, can receive any “ light 
to guide them” towards the truth. It is evidently 
to be conducted on the principle of “ heads I win, 
tails you lose.” 

Pio Nono’s last is this. On being told the cireum- 
stances connected with Dr. Temple’s appointment 
to the see of Exeter, he said: “This Temple will 
soon destroy all that remains of the old Temple.” © 


Well may orthodoxy feel alarmed when, in @ 
paper read at a meeting of the office-bearers of the 
English (Scotch) Presbyterian Church in and 
around London, the Rev. Mr. Murray ventured to. 
suggest, and with general approval, the expediency 
of shortening the Confession of Faith, the principal 
standard of all the Presbyterian churches in all 
parts of the world! There were, he said, parts of. 
that document which, however suitable for the 


times in which the Westminster divines lived, were 


not now required. These should, he suggested, be 
omitted. Were this done laymen would be more 
ready to subscribe it, and would intelligently do so. 


A correspondent of the Guardian, after mention- 
ing that the Anglican communion in Scotland 
consists of about 50,000 souls, and is ministered to- 
by 178 priests, but is governed by no less tham 
seven bishops, asks: * 

“Ts it reasonable to suppose that:out of a body 
of clergy only thirty in number, one can often be 
found who would make a good bishop? Is it 
reasonable to expect that out of a body which 
numbers only 173, there can be supplied seven men 
who could, even respectably, fill the episcopal office ? 
Experience has proved that such expectations are 
utterly unreasonable.” Pp 

In an address delivered in Glasgow recently, the 
Rev. Sir Henry Moncrieff, Moderator of the Free: 
Church of Scotland, dwelt on the important place 
which the lay element had ever borne in the Pres- 
byterian Church, contrasting with it the different 
ideas entertained in the English Church. He 
scouted the notion that the clergy were a distinct 
order of men in the Church of Christ, and while 
referring to the change for the better which had 
come over the Irish Episcopal Church through.its 
disestablishment as to the position and functions of 
the laity, and expressing his gratification on this: 
account, said that their old conceptions were still 
hampering them, an illustration of which he cited 
from the plan proposed of making the clergy and: 
laity vote as separate orders. This would, however, 
in his opinion, work its own cure; for the Irish 
Episcopalians would, in time, discover that this 
mode of voting on difficult questions was beset 
with perils, and was not adapted for securing a 
cordial, liberal, and growing support from the mem- 


From the cries which come from all sections 
of the clergy of the Establishment, it would 
appear to be in a very bad way. Dr. Pusey 
thinks there is little hope for it unless” 
be relieved from the “iron hand of 1 
Dr. Thirlwall, Bishop of St. David’s, says i 
to him impossible to doubt the imp 
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disruption of the Church into two or three dis-| appointment of bishops to the tast blunder 


tinct parties from the internal conflicts which are 
taking place within it. And the Rev. J. C, Ryle, a 
leading member of the Evangelical School, gives a 
list of dangers to which his Church is exposed 
that is truly formidable. It is in danger from the 
Church of Rome; from the English and Scottish 
Dissenters; from the alarming progress of infidelity; 
from the wide-spread alienation of the working 
elasses in large towns; from the evident political 
tendencies of leading statesmen; from its own 
internal divisions; from the growing indifference 
and disgust of scores of its best members in the 
upper and middle classes; and from the utter want 
of organisation to enable them to act on any emer- 
gency, in which last particular it is completely 
unlike most other Churches. “The Church of 
England alone, like a huge stranded whale, lies 
helpless and shiftless, and its parochial clergy are 
practically like the ministers of Independent 
congregations.” All this calls for immediate reform ; 
and he suggests a few remedies which scarcely seem 
powerful enough to go to the root of the evil. 


The Bishop of Oxford's farewell visitation charge 
was shorter than usual and more to the point. In 
protesting against narrowness and bigotry, he said 
that, putting all questions of master truths aside, 
there is large room for difference of tone and 
feeling, and the mode of expressing the common 
faith, amongst those who hold earnestly the same 
Word of God, the same traditions of credd, and 
the same definiteness of articles. The temper of 
one man’s mind led him toapprehend most readily, 
and to embody most completely, one aspect of 
mighty, far-reaching, many-sided dogma, that lea- 
vened all his being and teaching; and it was well 
that that should beso. Instead of divergency of 
opinion in the Church being an evil, it was a sign 
ef life, and he would no more make every voice in 
a diocese speak in the same tone than he would 
-abolish the music of nature by requiring the same 
note from every songster. To a certain extent the 
rule of liberty as to thought must be extended to 
the rule of observance. Feeling that strongly, few 
things had grieved him more than the recent con- 
‘sroyersy in the Church respecting dresses and 
externals. With the mighty work we have to do— 
with the growing masses on every side, it was heart- 
breaking to see the zeal of earnest spirits diverted 
from their true mission, and miserably wasted on un- 
meaning contests as to the cut of a surplice or the 
colour of a stole. In such a strife both sides 
appeared to him to be in the wrong, because both 
exalted things comparatively indifferent into an 
utterly undue importance. It was hard to under- 
stand the religion which consisted on one side in 
refusing to wear a surplice, and on the other in 
convulsing a parish by introducing into its services 
the startling novelty of a gorgeous vestment. To 
the Romanisers the bishop said there was one 
change which he viewed with great apprehension, 
and that was the tendency manifested in certain 
quarters to change the idea of the Holy Eucharist 
from a communion of the faithful into a function 
of the celebrating priest. The presence of the 
people and the actual communion were bound 
indissolubly together. The solitary mass of Rome 
was so absolutely unwarranted a deviation that 
we were not certain that it did not altogether 
overthrow the very nature of the sacrament. It 
was certain that the practice was most intimately 
connected, both as to cause and consequence, with 
the greatest practical corruptions of the Papal 
Communion. 


If we do not take care, our Dissenting utterances 
in favour of the separation of Church and State 
will sound tame and poor compared with those 
of members of the Establishment. For instance, 
in a sermon at St. Lawrence’s, Southampton, the 
other day, the Rev. J. Slater, after sketching the 
mode of procedure in electing a bishop, and point- 
ing out how full it was of strange anomalies, went 
on to say, they would ask, “ Wherein lies the 
remedy?” He answered at once he could see no 
other, and he wished no other, than the severance 
of the Church from the State. If they wished to 
heal the waters of a river, they must heal the 
fountain first. If they wished to undo the train 
of evils that are now dragging their unclean 
length across the face of the Church, they must 
heal not those evils themselves, but the source 
whence they sprung; and he had no hesitation in 
saying that one and all of these, from the 


of the law courts, were the result of State 
patronage and State pressure. He had no hesita- 
tion, therefore, in urging upon them the necessity, 
nay the duty, of using every lawful endeavour to 
break this yoke from their necks. It might be 
said, What were they to do without their endow- 
ments? The matter was not worth thinking 
about. Let their endowments, their possessions, 
their position, go to the winds. The Church, when 
its home was in deserts and caves of the earth, was 
stronger and richer than when it was enthroned in 
the palace of the Cxwesars. And so would it be 
again. An Established Church was a sham, a 
snare, a delusion; a Disestablished Church would 
be a spiritual power. Anyhow, their concern was 
not with those things, their concern was not with 
earthly riches, but with Christian souls. Their 


banner was purity; their watchword reality, and 
truth at any price. 


Mr. Spurgeon, in addressing his congregation last 
week on the Mission of the Church, and particularly 
that of the Church of England, uttered some good 
plain truths in a forcible and telling manner. He 
said : 

“ When Christ’s Church understood her work she 
would perceive that she was not here to gather to 
herself wealth or honour, or to seek any temporal 
aggrandisement and position; she was here 
unselfishly to live, and if need be unselfishly to die, 
for the deliverance of the lost sheep, the salvation 
of lost men. Did anyone imagine that churches 
were made to maintain ministers or clergymen? 
Did they conceive that the Church existed in this 
land merely that so much salary might be given to 
bishops and deans, and prebends and curates and 
rectors, and he knew not what. It were well that 
the whole thing were abolished, if that were its only 
aim. The aim of the Church. of England was not 
to provide out-door relief to the sons of the nobility. 
Now-a-days, when they had not brains enough to 
win anyhow else their livelihood, they were stuck 
into family livings. Nor were churches of any class 
made that men of ready speech might stand up on 
Sundays and talk, and so win daily bread from 
their admirers. Nay, there was another end and 
aim apart from this. These places of worship 
were not built that the various congregations 
might sit comfortably and hear something that 
should make them pass away their Sundays with 
pleasure. A Church in London which did not do 
good in the slums, and dens, and kennels of 
London, was a Church which had no reason to 
justify its longer existing. A Church which did 
not exist to reclaim heathenism, to fight with evil, 
to destroy error, to put down falsehood—a Church 
which did not exist to take the side of the poor, 
to denounce injustice, and to hold up righteous- 
ness, was a Church which had no right to be. Let 
her have her bishops and her preachers, and let 
them be supported ; let all things be done decently 
and in order; but let the end be looked to—the 
conversion of the wandering, the teaching of the 
ignorant, the help of the poor, the maintenance of 
the right, and the pulling down of the wrong.” 


The Freeman says sharply, but truly: 

“Anglican Tractarianism died on the bosom of 
Rome when Dr. Newman yielded himself to the 
latter as to a mother. The Tractarians would have 
& supremacy, and, bad as is Rome’s title to this, it 
is, at least, superior in its claims to that of the 
English Crown. They took the consequences, and 
revolted from the ecclesiastical headship of the 
temporal sovereign. ‘The Ritualist is incapable of 
so high a flight as the Tractarian. He creeps after 
the Romanist as a mere imitator. If he adopts 
Romish doctrine it is not from conviction or 
knowledge, but only as a copyist. His highest 
ambition is to produce a plaster cast of the Italian 
original. The Romanist by his ritual symbolises 
doctrines which we hold to be absurdly unscrip- 
tural. The Ritualist symbolises nothing. He does 
not hold the doctrines; he does not understand 
them. We say that the Romish ritual is a substi- 
tute for truth, though regarded by devout Roman- 
ists as its representative. ‘The Ritualism of the 
Anglican is a sham of a sham.” 
The light in which he is viewed by the real 
Romanist may be seen in a few remarks which are 
culled from an article in our Catholic contemporary, 
The Month. The great ambition of the Ritualist is 
to repeat the Anglican communion service in such 
a way, to surround it with such ceremonies and 
observances, as may render it undistinguishable 
from the Catholic mass. Nothing gives him so 
much pleasure as to hear that some unfortunate 
Catholic has wandered by chance into St. Alban’s, 
Holborn, and has thought that he was in a Catholic 
church. When the Ritualist clergyman travels on 
the continent, one of his objects in frequenting 
Catholic worship is to perfect himself in Catholic 
practices; but he never thoroughly succeeds; he 
is never quite at home in the meaning of the various 


bells, or in the proper manner of crossing himself | 


at the gospel; and he can never quite get rid of 
the custom, enjoined by Queen Elizabeth, of saying a 
little preliminary prayer on first entering the church ; 
but still he might be mistaken for a Catholic by a su- 
perficial observer. And when he returns to England 
he carries with him some implement or other of 
Catholic ceremonial, wherewith to adorn his services 
at home—a processional cross, or some new candle- 
sticks, or a banner of his patron saint. We cannot 
help remarking in the Ritualistic party the almost 
entire absence of any men of intellectual force. 
With one or two exceptions, their leaders are rather 
“notorious” than distinguished ; their names are 
known to the public for their eccentricities, or their 
ingenuity in imitating Catholic services, rather than 
for any mental vigour or power of influencing man- 
kind. This is especially noticeable at Oxford. 
Among the leading men there is not one who is in 
any sense @ Ritualist, among college tutors scarcely 
one, although several of them, especially in Conser- 
vative colleges, still cling to the old orthodox 
Anglicanism. And if Ritualism still prevails to a 
considerabe extent among the junior members of 
the university, it is an article foreign to the soil, 
imported in general from the influences of home er 
of school, and prone to wither and die before they 
attain to their degree. 


We have frequently wondered what were the 
duties of the Public Orator at Cambridge. A wit 
there, during the recent election, being asked the 
question, replied, “To serve out butter in a lordly 
dish.” 

In the weekly travels which we have to take 
through orthodox papers, we very often come upon 
things which are startling, to say the least, to 
human reason. Ina copy of verses in last week’s 
Guardian, for instance, we have this strange com- 
bination of ideas : 


“O for that spirit now! 
Incarnate Patience, meek, Almighty, God 
Of God beloved, yet taught beneath the rod 
To Heaven’s decree Thy human will to bow! ” 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Scenes from the Life of Jesus. By 8. Greg. Second 
Panes Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas, 
1869. 

We have been prevented from giving a welcome to 

a second edition of this excellent little work much 

longer than we could have wished. It is now 

fourteen years since it was first published, and 
having proved its usefulness, our wonder is that 
another edition has not been called for much sooner 
than it has. In the present it is considerably 
enlarged, and in some respects improved, several 
chapters having been re-written, and two new ones 
added. So many of our readers must be already 
acquainted with the book, that we feel there is no 
occasion for us to give anything like a critical notice 
of it. To those who have not yet metwith it, we may 
just say that the “Scenes” are judiciously chosen for 
the purpose which the writer had in view, clearly 
conceived, and often beautifully described. We are 
sometimes asked to recommend books for young 
people that are suitable for Sunday reading; we can 
without hesitation recommend this, as helping to 
make more real and life-like scenes and events that 
often through familiarity lose something of their 
freshness and power, and as calculated by the spirit 
which breathes throughout it to cherish a loving 
sympathy with the holiest and best of our race. 

It is well fitted to follow Mrs. Greg’s “Little 

Walter,” and seems to us no unworthy companion 

to it; and those who are familiar with that 

admirable work will feel that this is no slight praise. 


A Hand-book for Teachers of Infant Schools, By 
the editor of “Holy Thoughts.” Manchester : 
John Heywood. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. morn 

To those who are acquainted with “ Holy Thoughts,” 

and other publications of the same authoress, we 

need hardly say that this Hand-book is marked by 
judgment and taste. It has been altogether a labour 
of love. Not content with simply establishing an 
infant school, she gave to the management of it 
what many are least of all disposed to give, time 
and thought, and was anxious to render it as 
efficient for its purpose as she could. With this 
view she procured many books intended as guides 
to the teachers of such schools; but “she almost 
invariably found that, though each contained much 
that was valuable, there was also much that was 
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not at all suited to such young children—many 
things much too difficult for them, and many per- 
fectly useless.” In one, for instance, “a whole 
page was taken up With all the names for the Devil, 
which the children were to learn by heart.” In 
the Hand-book which she has been at the pains 
of drawing up, “her great object has been to make 
the whole system of teaching as simple as possible, 
and to recommend no rules, or modes of teaching, 
which she has not tested.” ‘The result, we can 
honestly say, is the production of the best work 
of the sort which we have seen; and we feel 
convinced that not only those who are engaged 
in the special kind of teaching for which it is 
designed, but mothers also, and others that have 
“little ones” under their charge, will find it a 
valuable help in making instruction pleasant, while 
at the same time it is systematic and conducive to 
mental and moral development. 


Notices of the Life of the late Rev. R. B. Aspland. 
Whitfield. 

Tuis is a brief, but interesting, biographical sketch 
of one who was most widely known and respected 
throughout our denomination, and whose death 
called forth such universal expressions of regret. 
It supplies some particulars which serve to fill up 
Mr. Higginson’s excellent memoir, and adds another 
testimony to those which had been previously 
given, of the untiring zeal and energy with which 
our friend devoted his talents to the promotion of 
what he firmly believed to be the cause of Christ, 
and which he truly and ardently loved, 


Tue Rey. Penjamin Glover, who has rendered good 
service at Crewe in recommending our views of 
Christian truth, has just published four tracts with 
the same object. They are entitled, The Claims 
of Religion—a Secular Sermon; Human Nature ; 
Thoughts on the Doctrine of Eternal Punishment ; 
and, What do Unitarian Christians Believe? Though 
short, they contain good matter, much to the point, 
and are well fitted for circulation among those, a 
very large number yet, who do not know what 
Unitarianism means. 


THE TEMPLE BAR REMOVED. 


THE opposition to Dr. Temple, as from the first we 
said it would, has ended in nothing. Yesterday 
week the ceremony of electing him, if electing it 
can be called, was gone through. Nineteen mem- 
bers of the Chapter were present, of whom thirteen 
voted for the bishop-designate. In the minority 
there was no one of any mark. It consisted of 
Bishop Trower (only a colonial bishop), Archdeacon 
Freeman (who “hates newspapers,” and believes if 
there had been any in St. Paul’s time, “he also 
would have hated them”), Canon Lee, and three 
obscure Prebendaries. The Dean, Mr. Mackarness 
(bishop-designate of Oxford), Chancellor Haring- 
ton, Canon Cook (editor of the Speaker’s Com- 
mentary), and Archdeacons Woollcombe, Downall, 
and Phillpotts (a son of the late bishop) recorded 
their votes for Dr. Temple. 

The Chapter having thus signally failed them, 
it is reported that the Cockspur-street com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Pusey is one, now intend 
to oppose the confirmation of the bishop-elect, 
and according to the John Bull they have 
decided to take counsel’s opinion as to the 
mode of proceeding. This, of course, will do 
nobody any harm but themselves. It is understood 
that the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishops of Winchester, Worcester, and St. David’s, 
with perhaps the Bishop of Argyll, to whose bold 
defence of Dr. Temple we referred last week, are 
ready to consecrate him. 

When that has been done, we shall be curious to 
see whether the doughty Archdeacon of Taunton, 
who, according to himself, “says what he means 
and means what he says,” will carry out his late 
threat, and go in with Dr. Pusey for the separation 
of Church and State. Many of the clergy have 
been made to see that if they will have the 
advantages of an Establishment, they must likewise 
put up with its disadvantages, and to ask whether 
the latter do not outweigh the former. They have 


been so long pampered and favoured that it will 
probably take some time for them to come to 
the full recognition of the truth that this is really 
the case; but if they look simply to the interests 


of Pep ape we have no doubt that they will in the 
end. 


INDIAN METHODISTS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Methodist Recorder des- 
cribes a camp-meeting which he attended, in 


| August, at Parry’s Sound, on the north shore of the 


Georgian Bay on Lake Huron—at present on the 
very outskirts of civilisation. The meeting was 
held in a scene which wonderfully combined the 
wild, the romantic, and the lovely; on the margin 
of a bay, unsurpassed in beauty perhaps by any 
on the continent of America, in a kind of natural 
amphitheatre, among the rocks which rise from 100 
to 150 feet above the level of the encampment, with 
the unbroken primeval forest rising in dark masses 


around. It was presided over by the chairman of 
the district, who was assisted by a strong staff 
of ministerial and lay labourers, some of whom had 
come a considerable distance. There were probably 
five hundred persons in all present, nearly one-half 
of whom were Indians. The services were held in 
both the English and Objibway language. ‘he 
English sermon was generally followed by an 
address or sermon in the Objibway; and when the 
first sermon was in Indian,an address was usually 
delivered in English; after which the Indians and 
whites departed and held their prayer-meeting, 
each by themselves. I have seen many prayer- 
meetings, but I doubt whether I ever witnessed 
such evident displays of the power of God as among 
those poor Indians, There was a quietness, a 
seriousnéss, a reverence, and a propriety about all 
their movements which was very impressive. The 
penitents were placed in the centre of the group, 
the others gathered closely round them. Two or 
three of the aged men, thoroughly patriarchal in 
appearance, stood in the midst of the multitude, or 
rather bent over them, while with tearful eyes and 
tones of uncommon tenderness they exhorted and 
encouraged them, Then commenced the agony of 
prayer ; and it was in the most literal sense of the 
term an agony. Nothing but the Spirit of God 
could have taught them to pray as they prayed. 
There was not one careless person in the group— 
not one that did not appear to be thoroughly in 
earnest. There was very little noise—none in fact 
but that which was inevitable—the natural and 
appropriate expression of emotion too intense to be 
concealed. 

Among the Indians present was a small band of 
pagans with their chief at their head. The chief 
was a very fine specimen of this particular type of 
humanity. He was scarcely above medium height, 
but straight as a reed; his dark olive face did not 
betray the slightest indication of the admixture of 
Caucasian blood ; and everything in his manners, 
and even his dress, indicated that he was proud of 
the race to which he belonged, and coveted no 
higher honour than to be known as an Indian 
chief, His wardrobe, it is true, differed very mate- 
tially from that of his savage fathers, but cn the 
other hand it differed enough from that of the 
white man to protect him from the suspicion that 
he had any desire to adopt his fashions. He wore 
a neat felt hat ornamented with a black ostrich’s 
feather, a black broadcloth coat, a striped muslin 
shirt, which hung down loosely to his knees, 
scarlet pantaloons, and leggings which extended 
from the ancle to the knee, elaborately ornamented 
with beads. He is said to be deeply learned in the 
legends and traditions of his people: he under- 
stands and respects the faith of his fathers; and 
he rejects Christianity on the very same ground 
upon which so many have rejected it before him; 
“if it be true, what has become of our fathers?” 
He and his people attended all the public services, 
and appeared to pay marked attention to all that 
was said; but they withdrew from the prayer- 
meetings, and kept at a respectful distance when 
the Lord’s Supper was being celebrated. At these 
times it was impossible for any one to fail to 
perceive the great difference between their appear- 
ance and that of their Christian brethren. Pagan- 
ism degrades, Christianity elevates. 


FATHER HYACINTHE’S FALL. 


Tue clerical press of the continent is never very 
scrupulous as to modes and means when it wishes 
to expose its enemies or victims to the hatred of 
its readers. Father Hyacinthe has by this time 
experienced a good deal of its temper. Among 
the various accusations heaped upon him the most 
frequent is that of having been “in league” with 
the Protestants; his co-religionists cannot forget 
that once he was (oh, horror!) complimented by 
Pastor Martin Paschoud. This is what one of them 
says of it: 

“Can you find words too severe to condemn the 
speech of a preacher of Notre Dame who, in ad- 
dressing the Peace Congress, could utter such a 
sentencé as this: ‘Three religions find a home in 
the civilised world—the Jewish, Catholic, and Pro- 
testant!’ He puts the Catholic religion second— 
Christ between two thieves ! 

“Do you not shudder when you hear the con- 
gratulations addressed to the same speaker by the 
Lutheran minister, Martin Paschoud? Amazed at 
the indifference and unheard-of tolerance of the 
servant of 8. Theresa, he stuns him with this 


compliment: ‘I am not certain whether I am a 
Catholic; still less certain am I whether you are 
not a Protestant.’ And the monk bowed his 
thanks with a smile. 

“On that day, Reverend Father, your guardian 
angel veiled his face and wept for you.” 


Poor Father Hyacinthe! CyrIL. 
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HOMES v. ASYLUMS FOR ORPHANS, 


Amupst the ecclesiastical agitations of the 
present time and the variety of social 
questions struggling for settlement, it is 
not easy to obtain much consideration for 
such a subject as the education of desti- 
tute orphan children. And yet this is 
part of a great subject. I1t goes to 
the very root of the mass-tendency in 
modern philanthropy —the tendency to 
believe in doing good only by large, showy 
institutions. And as the class to which 
we have specially referred are emphatically 
“the children of the State”—completely 
in its hands to mould and fashion—the 
question how best to train them for their 
place and work in life is one not merely 
of thoughtful interest but of public im- 
portance. 

The system at present in vogue for the 
training of the orphan children of society 
is that of aggregating them in schools or 
asylums and educating them wholesale. 
The more fortunate are massed together 
in huge orphanages, the less fortunate in 
great workhouse schools. That this state 
of things has arisen from the best motives 
no one can doubt. Orphanages like that 
of Mr. Mutter, if mistakes, are the mis- 
takes of a noble zeal, and the institution 
by the new Poor Law of workhouse 
orphan schools was a natural reaction 
from the undoubted abuses of the pre- 
vious system of farming out or even of 
compulsory billeting of children upon un- 
willing ratepayers. But in either case 
the training lacks every element of home 
life, and it is doubtful whether any ad- 
vantage can compensate for this defect. 

With regard to the orphan-training in 
workhouses, the experience of thirty years 
has shown that the system of herding 
children together, which cuts them off 
from any experience of the family relation, 
with the monotonous life and_ strict. 
repressive discipline of the workhouse,. 
has a most deadening effect upon their 
nature, and renders them but an easier: 
prey to the corrupting influence of the: 
very worst families that are constantly 
passing through the workhouses, from 
whose children many of them derive their 
chiefimpressions of the world without. The 
depressing influences of workhouse life are 
such; as, in spite of superior school 
instruction, to make them stupid, awk- 
ward, and when sent out incapable of 
work, and to render the temptations to 
which their new life exposes them far 
more dangerous than they would be to 
children naturally brought up, The result 
commonly is harshness on the part of 
their employers, frequently ending, as to 
girls, in their return once or twice to the 
workhouse; so that it is rarely that 
these girls become fit for anything but 
household drudges, and sooner or later 
many find their way on to the streets. 
And though the case as to boys is not 
quite so bad, since the situations to 
which they are sent are commonly more 
permanent—and, as a fact, Parliamentary 
returns show that the proportion of 
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thing is essentially true. 

A like evil effect is found to attach in 
a scarcely less degree to children brought up 
at a heavy cost in orphanages where every 
attention is paid to moral training. 
Laurie, one of Her Maszsry’s Inspectors 
of Schools, in a late report on some of the 
Edinburgh orphanages (called hospitals), 
speaks very strongly as to the deadening 
influences of these institutions on the 
mental and moral qualities of the children. 
It appears that large numbers of the 
hospital-bred orphans break down when 
sent out into the world; they have had 
no experience of family disciplines ; they 
are unable to face the difficulties of their 
position, and they finally become work- 

‘ house inmates. 

It has been from practical experience of 
these things that a different system is now 
coming into notice. So dissatisfied were 
the authorities of the city parish of Edin- 
burgh with the results of the training in 
their orphan hospital, that about twenty 
years ago they broke up theschooland placed 
thechildren in families. This plan hassince 
been followed in all the larger parishes of 
Scotland, and more recently in a few 
English unions, among which it is now 
rapidly spreading. 

This system of “boarding out” is 
sometimes confounded with the old sys- 
tem of “farming out ;’’ but the difference 
is radical. The idea of the old system 
was simply to minimise the expense to 
the parish of the children’s maintenance, 
at whatever cost to their welfare or their 
lives ; the idea of the present system is 
to secure the welfare of the children, as 
resulting ultimately in the truest economy 
to the community. Under the old system 
the children were farmed out in batches 

“to the lowest bidder, and suffered to die 
off wholesale; under the present system 
the children are placed in separate homes, 
and their maintenance, on the usual scale 
of cottagers’ children, including schooling 
and clothing, is provided by the guardians. 
The parents with whom they are boarded 
are carefully chosen, so as to exclude 
any merely mercenary motive in their 
taking charge of the children, and a 
careful and constant superintendence of 
these is kept up. 

And now as to the practical results of 
this experiment. They have been most 
remarkable. On fair terms there has 
been no lack of applicants for the young 
orphan children, and there is no room for 
doubt that they usually meet with homes. 
Mr. Groree Grera, inspector of the poor 
for the city parish of Edinburgh, reports 
“that while the children come to regard 
their foster parents and to be regarded by 
them very much like their own children, 
it is a very rare thing for a child thus 
brought up to become chargeable to the 
parish in after life, as was frequently the 
case with those brought up in the hospital 
or workhouse school ;”’ while he adds that 
the children when grown up frequently 
support their foster parents in after life. 
And the satisfaction of the Edinburgh 
guardians with the system is further 
shown by the fact that in their recent 
erection of a workhouse no accommoda- 
tion for children is provided. 

In England the system has not been in 
operation long enough to be so thoroughly 
tested as it has been in Scotland, but all 
the information which reaches us as to its 
operation is thoroughly satisfactory. In 
one union with which we are well ac- 


a 


success of the system will equal that in 
Scotland. Homes among the very élite 
of the working classes have been readily 
found for all the Protestant orphans of 


Dr. | suitable age in the workhouse, and fre- 


quent and unexpected visits leave no 
doubt that the relation of the children to 
their foster parents is of the best and 
happiest kind. One important fact is 
that it is found, unmistakably, that more 
money is spent upon the children than is 
received from the Union. ‘The foster 
parents generally speak with pride of the 
children’s improvement in health and in- 
telligence since they left the workhouse. 
And in many cases it is certain that the 
children would not be allowed to return 
thither, if from change of residence the 
Union allowance were necessarily with- 
drawn. 

We ask our readers to ponder these 
things. Large asylums have a noble look, 
and good workhouse orphan schools pre- 
sent capital results in scholarship; but 
we believe that the rough and varied 
training of head and hand and _ heart, 
which even the most ordinary home 
affords, is infinitely better as a real pre- 
paration for life. It is a matter of con- 
cern to all, and one in which rich and 
poor alike may have some part by calling 
attention to it, and helping to truer and 
more Christian thought respecting it. 


POOLE CHAPEL. 


We often feel that our larger and wealthier 
congregations are by no means as ready as they 
should be in assisting the smaller and poorer 
ones. Not’seldom these are left to struggle on 
encumbered with a debt which, though of no 
great amount, is yet sufficient to occasion them 
constant anxiety and interfere with the success 
of their efforts, when a little help from only a few 
of those who are so well able to afford it would 
set them free and send them on their way rejoicing 
to do good. Such a case is that of Poole, to which 
we would earnestly call the attention of our 
friends; and the circumstances of which they will 
find given in a letter from the Rev. John Cropper, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with them, in this 
day’s Herald. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


From the Pall Mall we learn that the Philadel- 
phia Sunday Mercury keeps a “religious reporter” 
on its staff. For five years “Charley Graffen” 
was the man, and did a world of good by “toma- 
hawking hypocrites.” But, a year ago, writes his 
successor, “Charley folded the mantle of sleep 
around him, and lay down to pleasant dreams.” 
His tomahawk, however, seems to have fallen into 
hands able to wield it with force and spirit, as one 
or two specimens of his stylé of dealing with “the 
cloth” will show. The pastor of the Tabernacle 
Methodist Church took no holiday this year. 
Nevertheless, says Charley’s successor, “ we do not 
expect to survive our dear brother. Through the 
instrumentality of black tea and fried potatoes, he 
will, doubtless, extend his longevity to the year of 
our Lord 1892. When called to the harvest of the 
Lord, he will certainly come bearing with him a 
two-horse load of first-class sheaves.” Brother 
Murphy, too, kept his church open all the summer. 
He is another devoted man. “The first sheaf he 
garnered—and it has proved to be the base of the 
biggest kind of a subsequent stack of them—was 
Alfred C. Harmer, now engaged in piously laying 
out the saints in the glades and dells of lovely Old 
Oaks.” The Rev. E. E. Arnold is described as “an 
extremely fine specimen,” whom the ladies of his 
parish regard as “by long odds the best-looking 
pastor in all Pennsylvania. He doesn’t need any 
artificial bloom of roses; while his moustache is 
as atrumpet vine throwing its laughing tendrils 
over the arch of a garden gate.” The Rev. 8. W. 


the devil with a black eye since the first day he 
received holy orders.” ‘The reporter, having heard 
this gentleman preach, was offered the hospitality 
of a brother “from New England, the land of 
cold Sunday dinners and sixty-minute prayers.” 
The hospitality was declined, because after 
such a sermon nothing short of broiled fowl 
would do; and luckily, Mr. Brick, of the 
American House, had a spring chicken ready. 
Having done justice to this, the “religious” reporter 
went to hear Brother Badger, of St. Stephen’s. 
Mr. Badger is a small man, and “as he emerged 
from the vestry room in his white surplice, we 
thought of Zaccheus climbing the sycamore on the 
day that our Lord took dinner at his house.” He 
passes his time in a state of warfare with Brother 
Joe Parker, who holds out-door prayer meetings, 
and “addresses the Lord in shockingly ungram- 
matical English.” The reporter deals with laity as 
well as clergy in the same free style. A Mr. 
Jordan, “who so long supplied Philadelphia with 
bottled stout,” having joined a Catholic Church, is 
described as “one of the few men over thirty years 
of age that hasn’t lost the faculty of blushing ;” 
and Brother William Matthews, just fresh from 
California, is credited with “a heart about the 
size of an egg-plant ” and a pocket-book to match. 
“Tt is a nice thing,” muses the reporter, “to have 
treasures laid up where burglars can’t get at them ; 
a big balance in bank is also a good thing. We 
should like a taste of the sensation.” Noticing the 
departure of a gentleman from the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, the writer says :—“ Brother 
Dunlap, like so many useful Christians, finds the 
road to fortune a good deal shorter by way of 
New York than by way of Philadelphia, The only 
drawback to New York is that its distance from 
Heaven exceeds that of this city about 65,000 
miles. When Brother Dunlap starts for Paradise 
he intends to do so from Philadelphia.” After 
visiting a surburban church, the reporter writes :— 
“Our brother John Stone, the oilman on Walnut- 
street, was there, and the manner in which he 
acknowledged himself a miserable sinner was 
succulently refreshing.” In one of his exordiums, 
“ Charley’s” successor says, “ we don’t believe that 
when Moses came down the lava-strewn slope of 
Sinai he had any more idea of a Sunday Mereury 
than he had of a galvanic battery, a locomotive, or 
automatic machines for making bricks.” Which is 
very likely. 

The United States Economist and Dry Goods 
Reporter is leavening its great broadside of commer- 
cial news and trading notices by the republication, 
in extenso, of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, 


Trouble seems likely to arise between the United 
States revenue officers and the Mormons, owing to 
the many efforts of the latter to evade paying 
taxes. A majority of the houses at Salt Lake have 
been consecrated for “religious purposes,” and the 
theatre, though it has long been in use, has been 
purposely left “unfinished.” On the subject of 
polygamy, Brigham Young is becoming sarcastic. 
He says he is ready to limit himself to one woman, 
if every member of Congress will do the same. 


The “ backwoods’ preacher,” of whose jubilee 
we gave a short account a fortnight ago, has written 
the following characteristic letter on the subject: 

“Through the mercy of God I have survived the 
operation of the jubilee at Lincoln, and I am glad 
to know that while the heavenly bodies run their 
appointed and brilliant courses, and God rules 
supreme, I shall never see another jubilee on earth. 
But do not think me ungrateful to my brethren 
and friends at large, for I have no language at my 
command to express my gratitude to them for the 
honour done me on the occasion, such was the 
sudden transition from frontier, backwoods life, in 
which I had served the Church for sixty-five years 
as a travelling Methodist preacher, to this golden 
and silver age in which my fiftieth year as Presiding 
Elder expired. Add to this the eloquent addresses 
made on the occasion, well calculated to make me 
doubt my identity. 1t is true, I had read of Peter 
the Great, Peter the Hermit, and Peter the Apostle, 
but Peter the Cartwright, I said to myself, who is 
he? It is also true the golden and silver tokens of 
respect were abundant. All honour to the donors ; 
their names will go down to generations yet to 
come; and while I remember the good word, 
‘Blessed is the man that endureth temptation, yet 
the thought would rise, What shall I and my old 
faithful wife eat and wear? for all the available 
means received on the occasion that could be used 
in that way with any consistent propriety would 
not secure a comfortable overcoat or warm shawl 
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to breast the winter storms of Illinois. 
I feel thankful to the Lord that I have been able, 
by grace, so to speak before the world and the 
Church as to secure their respect and confidence. 
If I live and have health sufficient I shall be out 
among you.” 

A large number of the prelates of the Roman 
Catholic Church in America are leaving, or have 
left, to attend the CEcumenical Council. Nearly 
every American bishop will go to Rome—but one, 
so far as is known, remaining in this country. He 
—Bishop Rosecrans, of Cincinnati—sends Father 
Hecker, a noted priest of New York, as his proxy. 

The Wation is glad to learn that Father Hyacinthe 
has had sufficient perception, or been sufficiently 
well advised, to avoid the snares laid for him by 
noisy and foolish Protestants. They are only able 
to get their card into his room, and he remains in 
blessed ignorance of their “views” as to what he 
ought to do. What has been most astonishing 
about their performances has been the ignorance 
or forgetfulness shown in them of the fact, that 
whatever value the Father has as an enemy of the 
Papacy lies solely in the fact that he is still a 
Catholic. If he left the Church, he would perhaps 
draw a crowd for a month or two to hear him 
speak, but after that his denunciations of Rome 
would weigh even less with the world than those 
of any average Protestant minister, who disposes 
of the Pope and Cardinals, under three heads and 
a conclusion, in a Sunday evening discourse. 
Besides, to all right-minded persons, the monk 
would prove himself simply a charlatan by running 
over here to put himself in the hands of sensation- 
alists for public exhibition, at such a crisis in his 
religious history as that through which he is now 
passing. Strange as it may seem to a large class of 
preachers, and lecturers, and writers, and politicians, 
there are times in which men of real mental power 
and real weight of character do not wish to star it 
at public meetings and receptions, and feel the 
need of solitude and reflection and the society of 
intimate friends only. It is not everybody who is 
willing to reveal his deepest personal experiences at 
fifty cents a head or twenty dollars an article. 

We learn with regret that the late alarming fire 
in Montreal has completely destroyed the roof of 
our church there, and done much damage to it in 
other ways besides. It was one of the finest 
churches in the city, and it is estimated that the 
cost of restoring it will be not less than $10,000. This 
untoward event will, for a time, necessarily impede 
the labours of our esteemed minister, the Rev. John 
Cordner, and his congregation; but the energetic 
spirit which he and they have manifested in the past 
will, we feel sure, now only show itself still more 
vigorously, and that we shall ere long have to report 
that their church has been reopened in even greater 
beauty than before. 


GEORGE PEABODY. 


On Sunday last, the Great Meeting, at Leicester, 
was crowded by numbers rarely witnessed before, 
to listen to a lecture* from the Rev. C. C. Coe on 
the generous philanthropist whose death has called 
forth such regret on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Taking for his text, “He hath dispersed, he hath 
given to the poor: his righteousness endureth for 
>Ver his horn shall be exalted with honour” 
“Psalm cexii., 9), Mr. Coe, after a brief sketch of 
Mr. Peabody’s life, said : 

{remark, in the first place, that he was liberal 
with his own money—with money earned by his 
own exertion. ‘That which comes easily is apt to 
go easily; and the man who is born rich, or who 
comes into the sudden possession of riches, may 
be liberal from a mere ignorance of the worth 
of wealth: and is certainly not in a good position 
to estimate the cost of its production. Hut the 
man who starts as a poor apprentice—whose first 
commercial speculation is ruined by an unfore- 
seen accident—knows something of the difficulty 
of beginning to acquire; while he, who is sought 
out for his business talent, and by whose exertions 
success is mainly gained for the business with which 
he is connected, knows something of the difficulty 
of keeping and of increasing wealth. The self-made 
man owns property which is of his own earning, 
and if he gives this away, the gift is the more 
valuable on that account. Next, we may observe 
that the money of George Peabody was amassed 
not only by his own exertions, but also by the 
strictest honour and probity. There is always a 


fear lest the man who has amassed a large property | 


* We are indebted to the courtesy of the editor fora 
copy of the Midland Free Press, in which the lecture is 
given in full, 


I now say }] should have done so by unworthy means; and it | tional purposes in his native city of Danvers. In 


is painful to think of money so acquired being | 1852, he found the necessary means for equipping 


offered for the service of God and man, as though 
by the gift of a part the use of the rest might be 
secured and sanctified! No such taint of suspicion 
rests upon the acquisitions of George Peabody. 
Speaking of his business relations in London, the 
writer of a notice in the Zimes says, “The mag- 
nitude of his transactions in that capacity (as mer- 
chant and banker), perhaps, fell short of one or 
two other great houses of the same class; but in 
honour, faith, punctuality, and public confidence, 
the firm of George Peabody and Co., of Warnford 
Court, stood second to none!” He gained his 
wealth by his own exertion and talent, and he 
gained it honourably, And I may further add that 
he was not led away and deluded, as so many have 
been, into worshipping money as the god of his 
idolatry. As Mr. Gladstone has well said, he taught 
“that lesson which is the most difficult and the most 
needful of all lessons—that of showing that in amass- 
ing a colossal fortune a man may be the master of 
his wealth instead of being itsslave.” Itis quite clear 
that he did not pursue wealth for the mere sake of 
adding heap to heap, and fortune to fortune, and 
gloating with a miser’s passion over the increasing 
hoard. Nor did he think, as some have conscien- 
tiously thought, that his wealth would be applied 
to better use, if employed in trade than if given 
wisely for charitable purposes. Now Ido not wish 
to unsay any word I may ever have said in favour 
of the conscientious use of wealth in the business 
of life. I believe that a conscientious man may do 
his duty in his business as well as anywhere else, 
and that the most beneficent results will follow the 
frugal, and intelligent, and upright employment of 
capital. Still, human nature has other needs than 
those which are satisfied by a commercial pros- 
perity ;—needs on which, perhaps, in some subtle 
way that commercial prosperity itself may depend. 
The money taken from a business, in order to pro- 
mote education, in order to restore commercial 
confidence, in order to meet national difficulties, 
and to save national honour, in order to make the 
homes of the poor more comfortable, and even to 
aid the charitable pitying efforts to discover traces 
of brave lost voyagersin Arctic seas—such money 
perhaps may, after all, be only lent to the Lord, and 
may be blessed so as to promote the social peace, 
and the mutual confidence, and the commercial 
productiveness of the society in the midst of which 
such sacrifices have been made. But, if such efforts 
were not commercially productive, they have a far 
higher value ; they lift man into a region of higher 
life ; they promote nobler interests than pertain to 
this existence, and in proportion as they seem to 
sacrifice present pecuniary profits they call out the 
noblest principle in the nature of man—the law of 
disinterested affection. Mr. Peabody was not one of 
those who, in getting wealth, are so enamoured of 
business that they cannot promote any other interest 
with a hearty zeal and good-will. And least of all, 
was this good American citizen one who pursued 
wealth for the sake of the luxuries and personal 
indulgences which it can purchase. Simple in his 
habits, his needs were few ; and it was this absence 
of personal gratification which made it possible for 
him on the one hand to gain a princely fortune, and 
on the other hand to administer it with a more than 
princely munificence. There is absolutely nothing 
then in the conditions under which the wealth of 
Mr. Peabody was acquired to dim the glory of his 
charitable donations. What he gave he had first 
earned by vigorous, manly effort ; what he gave so 
freely he had acquired with the utmost honesty 
and probity ; while in the acquisition of his fortune 
he clearly escaped the temptations which so often 
induce men to pursue wealth for the sake of gain, 
for the sake of mere business, or in the hope of 
earning the means of luxurious enjoyment. 

Let us now consider the way in which he 
bestowed the wealth which had been so honourably 
gained, and the spirit with which he was ever 
animated. We may safely say, that throughout his 
life he ever remained faithful to the solemn vow 
which he made when, he was a mere youth: “If 
God spares my life and prospers me in business, 
then the property of which I may become possessed 
I will devote to His glory, in seeking the good of 
my fellow-men, wherever their claims may seem 
most to rest upon me.” He fulfilled this vow in 
the first place by the magnificent extent of his 
munificence. Clearly he was not one of those who 
offer sacrifices unto the Lord, of that which doth 
cost them nothing. When he was a rising business 
man, at that crisis of a man’s life when money, I 
should suppose, seems of the highest value, and 
when the first taste of success naturally suggests 
the possibility of further and of speedier gain, I 
find it said of him that, “with the generosity which 
distinguished him throughout life, he charged 
himself with the maintenance and education of his 
father’s family.” In a commercial crisis he did 
much to save the American credit abroad; he 
acted with the utmost patriotism, as well as with 
the greatest financial skill; and then refused all 
recompense for his successful services. At the 


time of the Great Exhibition in 1851, he re- 


deemed the good name of his countrymen by 
promptly supplying a sum of $15,000, which was 
required to place the contributions of America 


in orderly array. He gave first $20,000, which sum 
was afterwards increased to $500,000, for educa- 


the vessel which had been offered for the purpose 
of carrying Dr. Kane in search of Sir John Franklin, 
at a time when Congress hesitated to do so, and 
when hesitation would have involved the abandon- 
ment of the expedition. In 1856-7, he expended 
$500,000 for the purpose of establishing in Baltimore 
the scene of his early mercantile successes, a 
Literary and Scientific Institute. His contribution 
to the American Southern Educational Fund long 
since amounted to $2,000,000, and may, ere this, 
have far exceeded that sum. For a long time he 
contemplated making a donation to the poor of 
London; and accordingly he gave first £150,000, 
then £100,000, and again £100,000, and he has left 
in his will a further sum of £150,000, making a 
total of half-a-million, to the poor of London, anda 
million and a quarter spent in charity during his 
life. Now, rich man as he was, I contend that he 
gave to such an extent that he could feel the Joss. 
He did not deny himself the necessaries, or even 
the luxuries of life; but that was because he had 
no selfish indulgence to forego. But he did make 
himself sensibly and observably poorer. If he had 
had any selfish greed in him he could not have 
parted with such sums without regret. There are 
few wealthy men who would not look twice at one 
thousand dollars, to say nothing of a quarter of a 
million sterling, before parting with it. Be gave 
sums relatively large enough to be missed; but he 
had a soul too noble to feel the loss as anything but 
a spiritual gain. 

it is another element in the gigantic disinterested- 
ness that he should give such large sums during his 
life. When the sons of William the Conqueror 
wished him to divide his kingdom amongst them, 
he replied that he did not intend to undress before 
he went to bed. Most rich men feel in the same 
way; and though they are compelled to do some- 
thing for their children, and may rejoice to set them 
up in a remunerative business of some sort, they 
are very apt to leave bequests for charitable pur- 
poses in their wills,instead of giving noble donations 
during their life To do this is thought a t 
virtue—a few legacies to a few philanthropic insti- 
tutions form that charity which covers the multi- 
tude of sins, and constitutes a splendid topic for 
friendly eulogium and for pulpit eloquence. But 
what does this vaunted generosity amount to, after 
all? It comes to this: A man says, “I will kee 
my wealth as long as Ican; when I can’t keep it 
any longer, then I’ll begin to be generous with it.” 
There is something very touching in the unconscious 
selfishness which finds expression in the words of 
the dying girlin Tennyson’s May Queen: 
“Good night, Good night; when I have said Good night 


for evermore, 
And you see me carried out from the threshold of the 


door 
Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing 


reen, 
Shell be a better child to you than I have ever been. 
She’ll find my garden tools upon the granary floor; . 
Let her take them,—they are hers,—I shall never garden 
more!” 
In this passage, almost unrivalled in its pathos and 
affection, note the unconscious selfishness displayed. 
She gives away that which she can no longer use. 
And it is ina similar way that this age sets about 
its most approved charity. “Ged may have my 
property,” says one man—“*men may have my 
estates for charitable purposes,” says another, 
“when I cannot keep them any longer.” George 
Peabody did not wait for death before he gave 
good gifts unto men. He gave what he gave; he 
did not simply direct where they should fall out of 
his dying hand! He gave at a cost to himself, but 
it was not to purchase anything for himself. He 
had no afterthought of personal ambition, no poli- 
tical or party motive to influence him in what he 
gave. ‘the honours and rewards which others 
gladly receive he respectfully declined. 1t was not 
to gain a baronetcy or a grand cross that he spent 
his money so freely. He died as he lived, a plain 
American citizen, the beloved and honoured denizen 
of our land, the friend of England’s Queen, and of 
all who, like her, know how to honour such tran- 
scendent worth. But he had not such recognition 
before him as the motive of his conduct, for he 
avoided as much as possible the public recognition of 
his services. Still less, if possible, did he seek to 
aggrandise himself by promoting the selfish interests 
of sect, or party, or nation. The conditions and cir- 
cumstances of his own career had trained him for the 
exercise of the largest sympathies. He was a 
citizen of the world, and the cause which he aimed 
to promote was the cause of his fellow-creatures’ 
happiness. His educational bequests were based 
upon purely unsectarian principles. Although a 
Massachusetts man, and thoroughly loyal to the 
cause of the American Union, his sympathies were — 
substantially exhibited towards the South after the — 
conclusion of the civil war; and so far from foster- — 
ing the miserable hatred and jealousy which 
Americans often feel towards England—which are 
so frequently a mere party cry and means of | 
sonal aggrandisement—Mr. Peabody gave ul 
tcent donation to the poor of London at the very 


time when, owing to the civil war and the 


affair, a good deal of ill-will existed between C 

Britain and America. As one said at that time, 
“ Here is a man, a denizen of our city, bound to us 
by no ties but those of common at a 
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crisis when some men delight themselves in reviv- 
ing the memory of ancient jealousies, talking 
fiercely of national animosities and implacable 
hates, who stands out and rebukes our unworth 
suspicions by an act of kindness to our poor, whic 
brings the blush of shame to our cheeks when we 
think of merchant princes of our own, who, living 
have been strangely insensible to the claims of 
Christian charity, and dying have left no trace 
behind.” 

But while this munificence was most disinter- 
ested, in that it arose from no selfish motive 
whatever, we must not suppose that it is without 
its unsought and unthought-of reward. The act 
itself is its own sublime reward. Tradition had 
well nigh let slip those precious words of Jesus, “It 
is more blossed to give than to receive ;” but they 
deserve to be cherished in our inmost hearts, for to 
noble souls it is a greater pleasure to do good than 
to accumulate wealth; and though a sense of loss 
might well come in connection with such princely 
gifts, the heart would bound again at the joyful 
idea of the service which was thus conferred, At 
such a crisis we can well believe that 
“Love took up the harp of life and smote on all its 

strings with might, 
“Smote the chord of self which trembling passed:in music 
out of sight.” 


Such munificence is its own reward in the hour 
of death. The rich man dies, and it will be woe to 
him if all that is distinctive of him dies with him! 
But the generous soul who has freely parted with 
some, can gladly part with all of outward wealth, 
if such be the will of God. But in parting with 
this he does not lose the upright mind which won 
this wealth, nor the generous soul of love which 
dispersed it so freely. It has been truly written as 
the epitaph of a generous man, “What I spent I 
had, what I left I dost, what I gave I have.” That 
for which he seemed to get nothing in return 
remains his for evermore; for “he hath dispersed, 
he hath given to the poor, therefore his righteous- 
ness endureth for ever; his horn shall be exalted 
with honour.” On earth his name is honoured. He 
has been already honoured by a splendid and touch- 
ing funeral, in the noblest of churches, where he 
was mourned by rich and poor, by English and 
Americans ; and he will be honoured for generations 
to come in the schools of Danvers and of Baltimore, 
in the great Harvard University, and in the 
Southern States of his native land. He will be 
honoured in the overcrowded districts of our own 
huge metropolis; he will be honoured where 
merchants most do congregate around our Royal 
Exchange; he will be honoured even in frozen 
Arctic lands, on whose map his name appears; he 
will be honoured in ianumerable homes and hearts 
made happy by his munificence. He will be 
honoured because he has offered a “ more accept- 
able sacrifice” than ordinary humanity, or than 
extraordinary humanity, can boast; and by it, he 
being dead will long speak to every soul which 
knows how to appreciate disinterested goodness. 
While in another world he will stand pre-eminent 
among those to whom the Saviour will declare, 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Over such a grave the rich and poor may well 
shake hands, and thank the God who is the maker 
of them all. And the common emotion of painful 
regret, overwhelmed by joyful admiration, which 
thrills through all England and America to-day, 
will do more to bring us closely together than the 
telegraph wire along which the news of George 
Peabody’s death was sped, or the swiftest sailing 
steamers in one of which his remains are to be 
conveyed across the Atlantic. If only the spirit of 
this good citizen could be poured forth upon all 
men, the bitter envy with which class pursues 
class, and nation regards nation, would quickly die 
away, and a Christ-like love would reign in every 
heart ! 

But, my friends, it is not with mere admiration, 
however cordial, that a life like this of George 
Peabody ought to be viewed. Depend upon it, it 
is for us to imitate, not to admire only; and my 
fear is lest some should think that this lesson is for 
those who are extraordinarily rich, and not for the 
men of moderate income, and least of all for those 
who work with their hands for their daily bread. 
My fear is that some man with a large family should 
say, “ Well, Peabody is no example to me, for he 
had never wife or child.” My fear is that each one 
of you should claim to be a warm admirer of the 
departed philanthropist, but with kind considera- 
tion should depute it to some other person to 
become his imitator. Brethren, he has imitators 
more than we are apt to suppose. The poor widow 
who gives her mite to the treasury of the Lord is an 
imitator of George Peabody. The man who main- 
tains the poor relatives that belong to him is doing 
what George Peabody did. The man who works 
hard and earns a good living, and spends it not on 
selfish personal enjoyment, but in ways in which 
many can participate, has the spirit which animated 

George Peabody. But it must be confessed that 
there are many who need to study this example a 
little more; and they should ask themselves these 
questions :—Am I using my talents as faithfully as 
ore Peabody did his? Am I working from a 
sense of duty,and not from personal greed? AmI 
prepared to give as much in proportion to my 
means as he did? Am I prepared to take his vow, 


“Tf God should prosper me, I will spend my wealth 
for others rather than for myself; and the fellow- 
men by whose help I have amassed wealth shall have 
their share, and shall have it in such a way that 
they shall not be degraded into paupers, but shall 
be educated into goodfand honourable citizens ?” 
These are the questions which the spirit of the de- 
parted philanthropist puts from his grave ; and the 
answers which we give as individuals and as a 
nation will be written in the history of the world, 
and will help to modify in no slight degree the 
spiritual capacity and sympathy which our deathless 
souls will carry with them to the portal of the 
Eternal Ages! 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


UNWEPT TEARS. 


Ovr tears full oft from different sources rise, 
But ah! what tears of pity, pain, and grief, 
Yielding my burdened soul a short relief, 

Have flowed in bitter floods from these sad eyes! 

Yet there are tears that will not, cannot flow,— 
Too deep within the heart’s most hidden cell 
In dark and seething. agony they dwell, 

And none their doleful meaning e’er can know, 

Save they who in their misery hoard them there. 
Oh! could they from their scalding prison break, 
Of what sharp pangs, what anguish would they 

speak— 

Of vain remorse— of woe and wild despair! 

O God! be this in thy remembrance kept, 

And, pitying, think on all our tears unwept ! 
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SAM LAWSON. 


Onz of the best drawn characters in Mrs. Stowe’s 
“Old Town Folks” is Sam Lawson, the shiftless, 
lazy, inquisitive Bohemian of the place, who is for 
ever drawing morals and quoting texts. This is 
one of his side hits at the old hard Calvinism :—“I 
*spose that Deacon Bangs is a Christian, but, lordy 
massy, he’s one o’ yer drefile ugly kind o’ Christians, 
that when they gits their backs will do worse things 
than sinners will. I really think they kind o’ take 
advantage o’ their position, and think es they’re 
going to be saved by grace—grace shall hev enough 
on’t, And ofold Crab. Ef I pay for good strong 
doctrine, why I want to hev good strong doctrine, 
says old Crab, says he. Ef I pays for hell fire I 
want to hev hell fire; and hev it hot, too. I don’t 
want none 0’ your prophesyin’ smooth things, Why, 
says he, look at Dr. Stern. His folks hes the very 
hair took off their heads ’most every Sunday, and 
he don’t get no more’n we pay Parson Perry.” 


Sam, though fullof good nature, is dreadfully ex- 


asperating to his wife Hepsy, the stirring, scolding 
mother of his six children. Being asked one day 
concerning the health of his household, he replies : 
“Wal, the young uns hes all got the whoopin’ 


{| cough, an’ ’me e’en a’most beat out with ’em. For 


fust its one barks, and then another, an’ then all 
together. An’ then Hepsy she gets riled, an’ she 
scolds, an’ take it all together a feller’s head gets a 
kind o’ turned. It’s enough to wean a body from 
this world. Lordy massy, yester arternoon I see yer 
Aunt Keziah an’ yer Aunt Lois out a-cuttin’ cowslip 
greens t/other side o’th’ river, an’ the sun it shone 
so bright, an’ the turtles and frogs they kind 0’ 
peeped so pleasant, and yer aunts they sot on the 
bank so kind o’ easy and free, an’ I stood there a- 
lookin’ on ’em, an’ { couldn’t help a-thinkin’, lordy 
massy, I wish t? I was an old maid. Folks ’scapes 
a great deal that don’t hey no young uns a-hangin’ 
onter ’em.” 

One of the most solemn national festivals was 
Thanksgiving-Day, which was kept with great 
social hospitality. Sam/’s house was never prepared 
for ordinary requirements, much less for extra 
expenditure, so the night before Thanksgiving-Day 
he shambled down to Mrs. Badger’s farm with the 
view of borrowing or begging a turkey for next 
day’s dinner. Welcomed to a seat and a mug of 
cider in the chimney corner, he commenced in a 
musing tone:—“ Lordy massy, how prosperous 
everything does seem here, so different from what 
*tis’ ourhouse. There’s Hepsy, she’s all in a steew, 
she says she’s sure she don’t see how she’s to 
keep thanksgiving dinner, an’ she’s down on me 
about it, jest as ef ’twas my fault. Yeh see last 
winter our old gobbler got froze. You know, Miss 
Badger, that ere cold night we had last winter. 
Wal, I was off with Jake Marshall that night. Ye 
see Jake he had to take old General Searborn’s 
corpse into Boston to the family vault, an’ Jake he 
kind o’ hated to go alone; ’twas a drefful cold time, 
an’ he ses to me, ‘Sam, you jes’ go long with me,’ 
So I was sort 0’ sorry for him, an’ [ kind o’ thought 
Td go’long. Wal, to Josh Bissels’ tavern we stopped 
to take a little suthin’ warmin’, an’ we sot an’ sot 
over the fire till fust we knew we kind o’ got asleep, 
an’ when we woke up we found we'd left the old 
general hitched up t’ th’ post pretty much all night. 
Wal, didn’t hurt him none, poor man; ’twas always 
a favourite spot o’ his’n. But, taking one thing 
with another, I didn’t get home till about noon 
next day, an’ Hepsy she was right down on me. 
She said the baby was sick, and there hadn’t been 
no wood split, nor the barn fastened up, nor nothin’, 


Lordy massy, I didn’t mean no harm; I thought 
there was wood enough, and I thought likely 
Hepsy’d get out and fasten up the barn. But 
Hepsy, she was in one o’ her contrary streaks an’ 
wouldn’t do a thing, an’ when I went to look, why 
sure “nuff there was our old Tom turkey froze as 
stiff as a snake, his claws gist a-sticking right 
straight up like this.” And Sam struck an attitude 
expressive of a frozen turkey. Nevertheless he 
went home with a turkey and a mince and a pump- 
kin pie for the little ones, “Poor things; they 
ought to have something good to eat Thanksgiving- 
Day: ’taint their fault that they’ve got a shiftless 
father,” was the grandmother’s remark. And Sam 
moralised to the children as they walked beside 
him, “ A body’d think that Hepsy’d learn to trust 
in Providence, but she don't. She allers has a 
thanksgiving dinner pervided, but that ere woman 
aint grateful for it by no manner o’ means. Now 
she'll be jist as cross as she can be ’cause this ’ere 
aint our turkey and these ’ere aint our pies. Folks 
does lose so much that hes such dispositions.” 

Miss Asphyxia Smith is a terribly hard-working 
female, whose views of life contrast remarkably 
with those of Sam Lawson’s: “0, well, if folks is 
goin’ to begin to talk about being happy, I ha’nt 
got time; it don’t seem to me that that’s what this 
ere world’s for, but hard work, I spose.” Compare 
this with Sam. “T ain’t a wastin’ my time if I be 
enjoying myself. I say it’s a part o’ what we’s 
made for.” 

pte ee 


PROTOPLASM AT THE ANTIPODES. 


In the first number of “ Nature,” a new journal of 
science, after mentioning the interest which tho 
Protoplasm theory has excited in Melbourne, and 
referring to the Rev. Henry Higginson’s able lecture 
upon it with an unworthy sneer, we have the fol- 
lowing practical application of it in the Australian 
colony : 

“Tur PuysicaL Basis oF Lirn. 
Huxley’s celebrated Essay on this subject is 
lectured on daily, by 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
who has made the matter a life study. It is also 
illustrated daily at his tables, where the ‘physical 
basis’? can be laid in from 11 to 3, in the best 
cooked and most varied 
Hor Luncuzon.” 


a 


A BURROWING RACE. 


Dr. Livrnestonr, in his search after the sources of 
the Nile, has lighted upon a mystery of another 


kind, “Always something new from Africa,” he 
says. “A large tribe lives in underground houses 
in Rua. Some excavations are said to be thirty 


miles long, and have running rills in them—a whole 
district can.stand a siege in them. The ‘ writings’ 
therein, I have been told by some of the people, are 
drawings of animals, and not letters, otherwise I 
should have gone to see them. People very dark, 
well made, and outer angle of eyes slanting in- 
wards.” 
ee ee 


MARRYING TO ORDER. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Daily Mews gives this 
among the incidents of the Empress Eugenie’s visit 
to Egypt :—“ At about half-past ten on Saturday 
evening some wild flames were seen, and some 
wilder cries announced the Viceroy’s and the Em- 
press’s approach to the bazaars. The Empress, 
who must surely have drunk of the waters which 
preserve youth and beauty, wore a pale blue satin 
evening dress, with a slender fillet of velvet of the 
same colour ornamented by a diamond of immense 
size, and with clusters of the same precious stone 
in her hair, was without bonnet or hat, and indeed 
had come direct from the dinner table at his High- 
ness’s hareem to the wedding of an oflicer in the 
Khedive’s service, and from thence to her inspection 
of Cairo at night. Actuated by the hospitable 
desire of showing his fair and illustrious guest as 
much as possible of the manners and customs of 
the people over whom he rules, the Khedive in- 
structed one of his court to take to himself a wife 
last Saturday, in order that the Empress might 
behold the ceremonies attending a Mohammedan 
marriage. Jn so small a matter, of course to speak 
was to be obeyed, and the officer in question was 
made happy to order, and with much pomp, the 
Khedive giving away the bride, or performing the 
Egyptian equivalent to that formal act of duty, 
and providing her with a munificent dowry.” 


TENTERDEN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION. 


Tae anniversary of this society was held on the 
10th instant. The Rev. RoperT Spnars was the 
preacher, his text being Hebrews ix., 10, “The 
time of reformation.” There was a large and 
attentive congregation. 

In the evening a public meeting was held in the 
Town Hall, when about one hundred and eighty 
sat down to tea, friends being present from Battle, 
Cranbrook, Rolvenden, &c, The Rev. J. A. Brices 
presided. He remarked on the largeness of the 
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assembly, and how pleased their late pastor, Mr. 
Talbot, would have been to have seen such a 
meeting, and hoped the people were prepared to 
work, for Mr. Dendy had plenty for them to do. 

JOSEPH MuNN, Esq., Mayor of Tenterden, spoke 
to the first sentiment, “ fhe Tenterden District 
Association—may it be instrumental in strengthen- 
ing all outlying congregations, and may their united 
action encourage the Rev. R. C. Dendy in the good 
work he has undertaken.” Mr. Munn thought 
there was great good in having these meetings in 
bringing the people together, and called upon the 
meeting to give Mr. Dendy a hearty welcome, 
which was cordially done by three rounds of 
applause. 

The Rev. R. C. DEnpy said he could not have 
been more kindly received among his own relatives 
and friends, and was only afraid he should not be 
able to meet theirexpectations. At a meeting held 
that afternoon a plan for an exchange of ministers 
throughout the district had been formed, which he 
hoped they would be able to carry out. He 
always liked meetings of this sort, and thought we 
ought to attend similar ones in other places. This 
very evening, said he, my late congregation at 
Flowery Field are met to welcome my successor, 
the Rev. J. K. Smith. » 

The Rev. JAmns Bayrey, late of Cranbrook, 
now of Battle, responded to the next sentiment, 
“May our national education be complete, while 
unsectarian in its character.” 

The CuarrMAN proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Spears for his sermon, to which Mr. Spears replied. 
The Chairman then made a few remarks on the 
freedom of the Primitive Church, which he was 
convinced was a decidedly Unitarian one, and said 
we ought to keep our chapels as free as our Pres- 
byterian forefathers had left them. 

Rey. R. E. B, MACLELLAN, in responding to the 
sentiment, “A free Church in a free State the 
ecclesiastical want of our age,” gave a most excellent 
address. 

The CHAIRMAN then proposed “Our denomina- 
tional literature,” and said that he could always find 
something in the most advanced to improve his 
less advanced theology. But he must remind them 
that we cannot have it without giving it our support 
by purchasing it. 

The Rev. R. Sprars responded, after which 

Mr. Munn proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Briggs 
for his kind services in the chair, which was carried, 
and Mr. Mace took his place. 

Mr. Briggs said he was glad to take a part in 
that glorious meeting, and hoped he should often be 
with them, as he was only going to reside at a 
short distance (Hastings). 

Mr. H. Burcsss, of Battle, spoke to the state of 
the Battle congregation. He said they had had no 
minister for some time, but Mr. Bayley had now 
settled with them. 

The meeting broke up after singing the Evening 


Hymn. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


Loneton. —A tea meeting was held in thé 
Mission room on Monday last in aid of the chapel 
building fund, when about ninety persons were 
present. After tea the chair was taken by the 
Rev. N. Green, and old and young heartily enjoyed 
themselves, the meeting being diversified with 
speeches, singing, recitations, &c. 

SuErrietD. — The Rev. George Knight, till 
about six months ago minister of the Baptist con- 
gregation, Stanbridge, has received, and accepted, 
a cordial and unanimous invitation to take charge 
of the Upperthorpe congregation. 

Sranp.—On Wednesday evening, Nov. 10th, a 
lecture was delivered by the Rev. W. C. Squier, on 
“The Pilgrim Fathers.” The lecture was illustrated 
by some large coloured pictures descriptive of the 
scenes and sufferings which the heroic founders of 
New England passed through. It afforded pleasure 
to a considerable number of persons. 

SrockTon.—On the 7th and 14th inst. the Rev. 
W. Elliott delivered two lectures on the Doctrine of 
Eternal Torments. At the first the chapel was 
filled; at the second crowds gathered about the 
door before it was opened, and the building became 
so densely packed in every part, the vestry, aisles, 
communion, and pulpit stairs, that Mr. Elliott could 
not get into the pulpit without stepping over some of 
the people, and not more than two-thirds of them 
were able to getin. The lecture, a very long one, 
was listened to with deepest interest. In order to 
counteract the influence of the lecture, the Ortho- 
dox distributed tracts to the hearers as they left, 
and large crowds remained in the neighbourhood 
discussing the subject. Many who were never in 
a Unitarian place of worship have heard the 
lectures, and a strong impression favourable to 
Unitarianism has been produced. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CHAPEL AT POOLE. 


To the Editors.—I would respectfully and earnestly 
ask your attention, and that of your readers, to the 
circular which is being issued, through your paper 
and in other ways, respecting Poole Chapel. 


In my last interview with my deeply lamented 
friend, the Rev. R. B. Aspland, he volunteered his 


promise to promote a general subscription for the | 
liquidation of the remainder of the debt incurred | 
by the re-erection of the above-named place of | 


worship. He said such was the interest and grati- 
fication felt by him in the character, zeal, and exer- 
tions of the Poole congregation that he would most 
cheerfully give them every assistance in his power 
to remove their pecuniary difficulties. Death has 
intervened and deprived us of his aid. And hence, 
since there is an urgent necessity for the completion 
of that in which (had he lived) he would have 
given us his valuable assistance, I beg permission 
to ask your advocacy and the pecuniary contribu- 
tions of your readers in behalf of the society herein 
named. £210 from the public will entirely free 
the society from debt, and that sum, if this appeal 
be responded to by the Unitarian body generally 
(even in limited gifts), may at once, I conceive, 
and without discomfort to any one, be subscribed, 
and paid to whom it is due. 

The school and the congregation are steadily 
increasing; and I can appeal with unhesitating 
confidence to the gentlemen whose names are 
appended to the circular, and also to the Rev. John 
Wright, of Bury, who lately visited and preached 
to the congregation, for testimony to the goodness 
of the cause for which I ask assistance, and also to 
the excellence of the men and women who uphold 
it. Generous help has been hitherto given and most 
gratefully acknowledged; still that portion of the 
burden which will remain after what they intend 
giving is really more than they can of themselves 
remove. 

To you, therefore, and to all whom you can 
induce to lend the Poole congregation their needed 
assistance, is this urgent and jinal request made by, 
yours truly, JOHN CROPPER. 


——<S 


THE THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES OF 
THE AGE.—II. 

To the Editors.—It was implied in my last that 
the very profane creed that “ God, in starting man 
on hisearthly career, gives hima revelation and guide 
that totally clashes with the conscience with which 
he has given him to use it,” is fast foundering. It 
was also implied that in this progressive time 
Unitarianism as a body is far from occupying that 
prominent position that religious free thought calls 
for, and which, were its teachers possessed of half 
as much wit as wisdom, and its supporters of a 
tithe as much enthusiasm as wealth, it could not 
fail soon to attain. Although Unitarians were 
wont to be most remarkable for their humility and 
sociable disposition towards their less fortunate 
neighbours, it is now rather freely asserted that 
we are proud, and show no desire to be joined in 
our worship by any who cannot come in broad 
cloth and fine linen. Whether or not there be any 
foundation for this, it is evident that some of our 
ministers and prominent laymen consider that 
those who can’t come without so much urging and 
coaxing have no claim on our notice. ‘This, I think, 
is making but little allowance for the circles in 
which large numbers have been bred, their labour 
and compations into which they are daily thrown, 
and the general tofi¢ and atmosphere of the locali- 
ties of their homes. It is, too, Hot at all uncommon 
to find in our congregations everything suppressed 
which is not likely to tally with the taste and sen- 
timent of the most profound and contemplative of 
the assembly; thus the young and less serious, who 
might in a few years many of them become valuable 
members, are led to form other associations, and 
carry with them that spirit and animation for 
which such congregations are drooping. Not the 
least important part of worship is its music; and a 
very enchanting and effective part of this, especially 
in rural districts where the sound has room to 
soften, is a set of nice-toned bells. We have seen 
large and respectable congregations at churches 
where the sermon was felt to be quite an insig- 
nificant part of the affair. One I have known, that 
stands on an eminence near the base of several 
lofty hills which rise from a most beautiful and 
magnetic valley, whose bell-peals are really 
bewitching. The children when gambolling in 
the surrounding meadows have almost fancied 
the flowers they were plucking looked pleasanter 
and smelled sweeter by their melodies; the young 
men and maidens when taking their love rambles 
in the leafy groves have felt a fresh thrill of affec- 
tion warm up their breasts at an outburst of those 
musical strains ; and even the aged have started a 
tear of tenderness when listening to those peals 
which reminded them afresh of the day when 
they, young and sprightly, were welcomed by the 
same sweet notes into a new and happy stage of 
their lives. Then there is at the services the 
numerous body of earnest choristers, among whom 
are a dozen boys whose unbroken voices give a 
sweetness and harmony which cannot be attained 
in church music without them; and who are 
dressed in a garb that is in keeping with, and seems 
to lustrate the happy and heavenly music they are 
producing. Here, if a person ventures to respond 
rather audibly in the liturgy (as we have seen it in 
some churches) there is no danger of a number of 
heads being turned to see what’s the matter. There 
is a charm about the whole proceedings indepen- 
dently of the sermon that bas a very attractive, 


winning, and religious effect. In this, as in other 
things, knowledge, however deep, is of little use 
unless there is some philosophy and taste in the 
application of it. There was a certain tradesman 
whose knowledge of his wares, uprightness of 
dealing, facilities and disposition to sell cheap were 
second to none, and yet, sooner than (as he said) 
pander to the new-fangled notions of the populace 
by supplying what he thought might be done better 
without—sooner than bring his shop into a promi- 
nent part of the town, or enlarge his windows to 
make his goods conspicuous, he would be crowded 
out, and thus lost wealth, note, everything which 
his class seek to gain, Some of our ministers seem 
to have graduated at a like school. Why not seek 
to make their voices reach the multitude? Why not 
seize on an opportunity now and then for speaking 
on doctrine, explaining without any shyness what 
is Unitarianism, for expounding its broad, liberal, 
and rational principles, and thus dispelling some 
of the wild notions with which it is regarded 
by thousands who are themselves of the same 
faith? And why take such pains in pre- 
paring sermons as if to be held up to the 
criticism of all the sages in the world; and yet 
show not the least desire to push them a yard out- 
side their own congregation? On Sunday morning 
and Sunday morning week last, I listened to two 
sermons which for style, information, and force of 
argument I believe I never heard anything to 
equal; and the subjects being so appropria 

to the present time of religious stir, to refuse suc 

productions their places in this cheap printing and 
great reading age is a course that I cannot attempt 
to reconcile to that law which very justly forbids 
the hiding of such rare talents. Many ministers 
would do well if they could when rising in the 
pulpit change that grave appearance for a deport- 
ment which denotes a “ Good morning, my friends!” 
and throw their eyes round the audience with an 
expression that seems to say, “I intend to say 
something novel—something that will interest you 
this morning.” In ours as well as other bodies it 
is too common for preachers to be so absorbed in 
the subject of the discourse—their attention so 
riveted on the cause as to all but forget the conse- 
quence of it—their eyes being fixed steadily on the 
manuscript from beginning to end, a style of 
delivery that would have rendered flat the speeches 
of Cicero himself.—Faithfully and obediently yours, 

Paut GILL. 
Sheffield. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Glasgow : ScorrisH UNITARIAN AssocrATION.—On 
Sunday, special services; and on Monday, the ninth 
annual meeting, in the Merchants’ Hall. 

London: Auxiiiary SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.— 
ee Wednesday, the 24th, annual meeting at Carter 

ane. 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN. 
On Sunday evening, one of a series of lectures by the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden; subject, ‘‘ The Doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment.” 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LINDEN GROVE. 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
the Sermon on the Mount by Alexander J. Ellis, Esq., 
B.A.; subject, ‘‘ Poverty and Wealth.” 

London: STRATFORD WorkKING Men’s HAtt.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meeting for conversation on 
«Our Relations to the Divine Being.” 

Manchester: EmeprEN-stReET.—On Sunday, annual 
sermons: morning, Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A.; evening, 
Rey. Jas. Drummond, B.A. On Monday, tea meeting, 

Manchester: UPPER BrRoOK-STREET.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFrRyN ScHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service atlla.m, — 


c Birth. 


SPEARS.—On the 17th inst., the wife of the Rey. R. Spears, 
56, Grosvenor Park, London, of a son. 


Marriage. 

DOWSON — BOLINGBROKE. — On the Llth in: at the 
Octagon Chapel, Norwich, by the Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
assisted by the Rev. J. D. H. Smyth, Frank Withers Dow- 
son, of Ashwell, Herts, to Hannah Sophia, eldest daughter 
of George E. Bolingbroke, Ksq., of Norwich. . 


Heaths: 


ARMSTRONG.—On the 12th inst., at Liverpool, aged 68 years, 
Harriet Rebecca, relict of the late William Armstrong, Esq., 
of Manchester. : 

S{MPSON.—On the Mth inst., Annie, infant daughter of Mr. 
-!. T. Simpson, Bolton. r 

WILLMOTL’.—On the 13th inst., at his residence, in Man- 
chester, Robert Willmott, in the 59th year of his age. 
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REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 
CLARENCE ROAD, KENTISH TOWN, LONDON. 
SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES by the Rev. P. W. 
CLAYDEN. 
Novy. 28th.—The Supposed Scripture Proofs of the Eternity 
of Punishment. 
Dec. 5th.—The other Reasons urged in Support of the 


Doctrine. 
3, 12th.—Future Punishment Reformatory not Vin- 
dictive. 
The service commences at seven o’clock. 


REE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


WHITFIELD-STREET, ARDWICK. 

ANNUAL SCHOOL FESTIVAL, Sunday, November 28th. 
Preachers: Morning, at 10-30, Rey. JOSEPH FREESTON; 
Evening, at 6-30, Rev. 8. A. STEINTHAL; Afternoon, at 2-30, 
Singing and Reciting by the Scholars, JOHN BARROW, 
Esq., 'n the chair. The offertory at each service. 

On Monday Evening, at 6-45, Parents of Scholars TEA 
Eri talk G. J. TAYLOR, Esq., presiding. Charge for tea, 

. each. 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 
On Sunday Evening next and following Sundays, a 
COURSE of LECTURES on the Old Testament, intended to 
state those results of criticism which must be taken as 
established. Service at 6-30 p.m. All seats free. 
W. H. HERFORD, Lecturer. 


CHVECE OF THE MESSIAH, BIR- 


MINGHA™. 

TWO SERMONS will be preache’ by the Rev. EDWARD 
HIGGINSON, of Swansea, and Collections made in behalf of 
the Lawr: nce-street Ministry to the Poor,on Sunday, Novem- 
ber 28th, 1869. 5 

On Monday, November 29th, the Annual Meeting of Sub- 
seribers and Friends will beheld in the Congregational Room. 

Tea at Six o’clock. The Chair to be taken at Sevan o’clock, 


ESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
UNIO 


N. 

The HALF-YEARLY MEETING of this Society will be 
held at Yeovil, on Tuesday, November 30th. In the Morning, 
Divine Service will be conducted at the Vicarage-street 
Chapel, to beg'n at half-past eleven o’clock, and a Sermon 
preached by the Rev. P. H. WICKSTEED, B.A., of Taunton. 
After dinner, the report will be read and the business of the 
Association transacted. a 

There will be a TFA MERTING at five o’clock. And in 
the Evening, a LECTURE will be delivered at the Chapel by 
the Rey. W. J. ODGERS, of Bath. To commence at half-past 
seven o’clock. 


INSWORTH, NEAR BOLTON: PRES- 
BYTERIAN CHAPEL. 

Subjects of a COURSE of SUNDAY EVENING LEC- 

TURES, to be delivered by the Rev. J. T. WHITEHEAD, 

commencing on Sunday, November 2lst. Service at half-past 


six. 
I.—Nov. 2ist. Thomas a-Becket; born, 1118; died, 1170. 
II.—Noy. 28th. John Wicliffe; born 1324; died, 1384. 
Iit.—Dec. 5th. Martin Luther; born, 1483; died, 1546. 
IV.—Dee. 12th. Thomas Cranmer; born, 1489; died, 1556, 
V.—Dec. 19th. John Milton; born, 1608; died, 1674. 
Vi.—Dec. 26th. John Wesley; born, 1703; died, 1791. 
N.B.—Service: morning 10-45, and evening 6-30. 


HEFFIELD: UPPERTHORPE 
CHAPEL.— On Sunday, December 5th, the Rev. G. 
KNIGHT will commence his Ministerial DUTIES. On Wed- 
nesday, December 8th, a RECOGNITION SERVICE will be 
held at 3-30, aud a SOIREE at 5-30. 


OME MISSIONARY BOARD.—The 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION of the Students will take 
Jace on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of January, 1870. Sir JOHN 
BowRING will preside at the Soirée. Further particulars 
in future advertisements. 
FE, C. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


EADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING, 


- The Committee of the above Chapel have determined 
to supply the want, which has long bcen felt, of greater 
accommodation for their Sunday-schools, and of a room suit- 
able for congregational purposes, meetings, and lectures. 

For this purpose upwards of £200 has been raised by the 
congregation, and another £100 is required that the new build- 
9, may be opened free from debt in April, 1870. 

he Committee now confidently appeal to the Unitarian 
blic to assist them in raising this sum. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary, 

EDWIN ELLIS, Wonersh, Guildford. 


A MINISTER is 1 teh to take the 
CHARGE of the effort at Mile End, London, E , salary 
to commence with £150.—Apply to Mr. J. WELLS, Cottage 
Farm, Leytonstone, Essex. 


el hall et lata Sil A Ma ai ee ean lea same 
YANTED, a Situation as Useful Com- 

¥__ panion or Housekeeper; highest references.—Address 
FAITH, care of Mr. Horrocks, stationer, New Wandsworth, 


Staffordshire potteries. It also forms part of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Stoke-upon-Trent. Collected around 
the site of the proposed chapel at a very short distance there 
is a population of thirty thousand inhabitants: a wide field 
here presents itself to those who are engaged iu teaching the 
pure and simple doctrines of the Gospel. 

The congregation is composed chicfly of working people; 
they have, as stated above, secured a site, and they have con- 
tributed according to their means towards building a place of 
worship, the cost of which they estimate at about £500. 

As the congregation str ngly feel that there is a reasonable 
prospect of much more good being done if they had a chapel 
of their own, they therefore cast themselves upon the 
generosity of their Unitarian brethren to assist in erecting 
one, and they appeal to the kindness of all those who are 
desirous to promote the success of liberal Christianity and 
the religious instruction of the young. 


The fvllowing gentlemen will be Trustees in conjunction 
with other gentlemen living in the locality :— 

George Melly, Esq., M.P.,| Rev. Brooke Herford, Man- 
Liverpool. chester. 

Rev. Benjamin Glover, Crewe. | Rev. Robert Spears, London. 
Tn addition to the following subscriptions which have been 

pos two gentlemen will give £100 providing the remain- 

ng sum of (£400) be raised :— 


£ 8.d. £8. d. 
Collected by George Mr. Moore.....sssx000 1 O 

Melly, M.Ps. 5). 0.0.9 Mr. Wardhaugh...... 010 0 
B. and F, Unitarian Mr. H. Barton, 

Association ........25 0 0 Congleton 0 10 0 
Mr. Joseph Brough ..10 0 G| Mr.J. Barton, do. 010 0 
Mr. J. Rigby ..... ene 0 0] Mr. Burslem, do. 010 0 
R.N. Philips, M.P. .. 5 0 0} Mr. Teasdal, Crewe .. 010 6 
Miss Philips,Chepstow5 0 0| Mr. Bennett..........010 0 
AL Wilendirie Sic. codel D VOULO PMT ATS ects cect O10" 0 
Mr. C, Goodwin 5 0 0} Mrs, Pritchard ......010 0 
Mr. H. Byatt .. 210 0| Mr. Alcock ...... coeeO 10-0 
Dr. Davis .... 2435'0)|sMiax, Bakers. sedesaceck 1000 
Mr. Hawley.. .. 2 0 O| Mr. Rigby, jun.......1 0 0 
Mr. Deakin .. 2 0 O| Mr. Holmes..........1 0 0 
Mr. Turner ..... -2 0 O} Mr. Millington ......1 0 0 
Rey. N. Green .. - 2 0 0} Mr. Stephenson ...... 010 0 
Mr. Warren . . 2 0 0} Mr.Wardhaugh (second 
Mr. Wood . aoe O subscription) ...... 010 0 
Mr. Hill... . 1 0 O| Balance of tea party.. 210 0 
Mr. Reaney . » 1 0 O| Mrs.Badely,Congletonl 0 0 
Mr. Pateman - 1 0 O| Mr. Chee, do. 010 0 
Mr. Wilson . . 1 0 0O| Mr. Pickford, do. 0 5 0 
Mr. Gilbert .......... 1 0 O| Mrs. T. Barton, do. 0 5 0 
Friends per Mrs. Rus- Mrs. H. Barton, do. 0 5 0 

HOME cetacissences 1 5 0} Mr. Fisher, do. 0 2 6 
Mr. Baker............ L 0 0} Smallsums .......:..1 0 0 
Mrs BUtOn Tc. s.cocse 0.0 


aoe 
Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Joseph 
Brough, Chemist and Druggist, High-street, Longton, Pot- 
teries; and the Rey. N. Green, 11, Red Bank, Dresden, Long- 
ton, Potteries. 


he UNITARIAN CHAPEL, POOLE. 


This neat and commodious Chapel, erected at a cost of 
£1,200, including also a convenient Schoolroom, has been 
opened, There is the prospect of a not inconsiderable con- 
gregation being gathered were it practicabie to secure the 
services of a zealous and able pastor. The debt which hangs 
over the place, £310, must be paid before this object can be 
attained. 

The undersigned, having been present at the opening ser- 
vice, and being cognisant of the capabilities of the congrega- 
tion and its prospects, respectfully recommend the case to 
the attention and help of the Unitarian body, believing it to 
be on every account deserving of the assistance asked. 

Donations may be forwarded to any of us, or to Mr, Alfred 
Balston, Poole. 

W. J. Lamport, 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 

Charles Beard, 13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 

Edmund Kell, Portswood Lawn, Southampton. 

William Hargrave, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 

Robert Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

J. B. Lloyd, Wareham, Dorset. 

Thomas Thornely, Godley, near Manchester. 

Russell L. Carpenter, Bridport. 

R. Brook Aspland, 1, Frampton Villas, Hackney, London. 
John Copper, Furzebrook, near Wareham. ‘ 

The Poole congregation earnestly solicits public aid to 
enable it to liquidate the chapel debt of £310. 


Subscriptions announced .......0+eseseeeeeeee£l02 2 
Rev. William Gaskell, M.A., Manchester Lo 
Mrs. Grant, per Rev. William Gaskell.. a <k 00 


Samuel Sharpe, Esq., Highbury, third donatio 
William Spiller, Esg., Clapton Square, per Ri 
SA ULODDOL isco eoumads«< i 
Fredk. Craven, Esq., Ker 
Annie Elizabeth Balston 
Harry Love Balston.. 


c 

0 

0 

00 

5 0 

00 

6 

6 

Cuthbert Raymond, Esq. 0 


Young Lady desires a Situation as 

GOVERNESS in January: she undertakes to teach 
English, French, music, German, and drawing; can be well 
recommended.—Address A. B., Post Office, Wakefield. 


ANK-STREET SCHOOLS, BOLTON. 

WANTED, after Christmas, a MISTRESS for the 
Infants’ School; salary £45 a oar A poor to be sent 
to the Rev. JEFFERY WORTHING! , Claremont House, 
Bolton-le-Moors. 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prope to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Carefulscrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD. — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 

9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 

He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 

the Rev. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; ths Rev. T. Holland, South- 

eres Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 

ohn Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


IBERATION SOCIETY. — PRIZE 


_WORKS.—The Executive Committee of the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State-Patronage and Control 
being about to issue a Series of new Publications, explana~ 
tory of the objects, and illustrative of the principles of the 
Society, offer the following Prizes :— 

I.—WORK FOR CHILDREN. 

A Prize of £50 for an illustrated Volume, historical and 
biographical in its character, and suitable for Children of 
from ten to fifteen years oi age—to contain 250 pages small 
8vo.; 240 words in a page. 

The Manuscripts should be sent in not later than the 20h 
of February next. 

_The Adjudicators will be the Rey. Samuel Green, B.A., Pre= 
sident of Rawdon College ; and Herbert 8. Skeats, Esq. 

Il.—THE spectre Aig SCOTLAND AND 


1.—A Prize of £25 fora Pamphlet of about 80 pages, larga 
8vo., 460 words in a page, on the history and practical work- 
ing of the Established Church in Scotland, 

2.—A Prize of £20 for a similar Pamphlet, of about 60 
pages large 8vo., on the Establishment in Wales. 

he Manuscripts should be sent in not later than the 15th 


of February. 
III.—POPULAR TRACTS. 

Five Prizes of £5 each. for Tracts, 8 pages in length, on 
certain aspects of the Establishment Question, and more 
especially for Tracts for circulation among the working 
classes and in the rural districts. 

The Manuscripts shouid be sent in by the 15th of January. 

Further particulars, for the guidance of intending writers 
may be obtaine on application to the undersigned, 

’ J. CARVELL WILLIAMS, Secretary. 

2, Serjeants’ Inn, Ficet-street, London, 


Just published, price One Penny 


y ,’ 
vi OvuE TEMPERANCE HARVEST.” 
By ANNIE ROLLINSON. 

Being the substance of an Address delivered by Miss Annie 
Rollinson in the Mechanics’ Institute, Adwalton, August 31st, 

1869. Price ld.; twelve, post free, 10d.; 190, post free, 63. 
aoe orders payable at Gildersome-street to JOHN 


PARKE 

1870 ALMANACKS, DIARIES, 
° POCKELr BOOKS, PLAYING CARDS, 

BEZIQUE, &¢e.—Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


— 

- N AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE.” 
This is the 7ruthseeker’s criticism on “ THE NAME 

OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last Trinity.— 
London: IF. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 


TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’S, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


QO* THEIR OWN MERITS, 


The WINES OF HUNGARY are good, useful, 
Wines, without Forcrna upon them, as has been 
Too MUCH the case, a reputation and character 
beyond their INTRINSIC QUALITIES. There is suffi- 
cient diversity of taste in a large population to 
ensure for the Wines a fair trial and a regular 
market; and it is fairer to place them well before 
the public, and let them stand the test of com- 
parison with those of other countries. In the long 
run this will be best for the interests of the Wines 
themselves, as they are really good, sound Wines. 
Perhaps the quality most in demand, and MucH 
RECOMMENDED by doctors, is 


De 


WHICH WE OFFER AT 22s. PER DOZEN, 
and ask comparison with the HIGHEST PRICED 
quality of LONDON HoUSES. We may remark that 
we were among the VERY FIRST who brought Wines 
from Hungary seven years ago. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
28, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool; 11, Lord-street. Birmingham; 23, High-street. 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


The scandals that are from time to time occa- 
sioned by clergymen refusing, from real or imagined 
canonical scruples, to bury the bodies of objection- 
able parishioners are as common in France as in 
England. The latest is the case of the priest of 
Serrigny, who has refused to bury the Sieur 
Chalumeau, because it was said that he had died 
from the effects of a fight. In spite of the en- 
treaties of the mayor and the procureur-imperial, 
the Curé Finney refuses the Church’s benedictions 
to the corpse. Yet, it seems hard that a man 
should be damned for having been Killed. As 
usual, much indignation has been excited, es- 
pecially in the minds of practical men, who think 
that State officials paid by everybody should work 
for everybody. But why be angry when the 
remedy is in our own hands? We can easily 
prevent the clergy from refusing us their aid—by 
never asking for it. 


It is stated that the Pope has prepared a bull, at 
the instigation of the Jesuits, making known the 
arrangements he wishes to be carried out during 
the sitting of the General Council in case of his 
death, and his instructions for the government of 
the Church. It seems from this as if infallibility 
could extend into the future, and it might save much 
trouble if his Holiness would give “instructions” as 
to what should be done in all time to come. 


The High Church Revival in London, the “war 
against sin and Satan,” is regarded by those 
who have taken part in it as a great success, 
and the Church Review, and one or two other 
papers of the same school, are delighted with 
it. The John Bull, however, while chronicling 
the services at length, expresses but a qualified 
approval of them. The movement was set on foot 
by the extreme Ritualists, and though a few 
Evangelical clergymen joined it, the names of the 
Revs. W. J. E. Bennett, Dr. Littledale, Luke Riving- 
ton, R. Liddell, and about a score of other well- 
known Puseyites, were enough to indicate its 
character. The special services, which were con- 
ducted for twelve days in succession, are estimated 
to have been attended daily by at least 35,000 per- 
sons, many of whom it is said have never been to a 
place of worship before. The form of service 
employed, called “The Book of the Mission,” con- 
tains many extracts from “‘the People’s Hymnal,” 
a “Litany of the Holy Name,” a form of service 
called “ the Renewal of Baptismal Vows;” a form 
of confession, and instructions how the penitent shall 
conduct himself before the priest. Some idea of 
the style of preaching may be formed from a de- 
scription of that of a young “mission priest,” on the 
Sunday evening, at All Saints’, Margaret-street. 
Wearing a white surplice, he crossed himself as he 
entered the pulpit, saying “In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” He then, in a loud 
voice, gave out his text, Lamentations i., 12, from 
which he preached extempore, and in a most sensa- 
tional manner for fully an hour. The Primitive 
Methodists are sometimes thought to be noisy in 
their discourses, but there are not many of them 
who could beat him in this respect. The greater 
part of his sermon was delivered at the top of his 
voice, and at times he seemed almost frantic. He 
began by saying, “ O my soul, these are the words 
of thy God, who is speaking to thee;” then to the 
congregation, “ I am not going to tell you to-night 
anything you did not know before; a mission is 
not for teaching, but for action.” ‘The sufferings of 
Christ were then depicted in the most exciting 
language: “ There,” said he, “is Jesus with his 
hands tied to the pillar, the soldier is lifting his 
whip, it is just about to descend upon that sacred 
back covered with blood. I see him there! Cannot 
you see him? Ican. What was our imagination 
given to us for, if it was not to bring up such scenes 
that they might be re-acted before us.” Then he 
spoke of an unheeding world, how men passed by 
Christ and would not pity him. Sometimes the 
preacher would turn away from the congregation, 
and fixing his eyes on the painted picture over the 
altar, break out in a passionate address to the 
suffering Saviour. , At another time he would bow 
so lew in the pulpit that his head rested on the 
desk. At the close of the sermon (it was then nine 
o’clock) he invited those who wished to turn from 
their evil ways to stay to a Bible-class. On each 
seat was a paper, headed with a black cross, 
containing a plan of the services, and at the bottom 
this sentence: “The Mission Priest will be in the 
vestry daily from 12 to 1, from 2 to 4, and from 5 
to 6, and after the mission service, to see any who 
may desire to avail themselves of his personal 
assistance, either for confession or for further 
individual instruction.” 


Mr. R. F, Clark, of St. Jolin’s College, Oxford, 
has been obliged to resign the office of Modera- 


tor, under circumstances which will not fail 
to attract the notice of the supporters of Sir 
John Coleridge’s University Tests Bill. Hav- 
ing “left the Church of England,” as he 
stated in a convocation held last week, he con- 
sidered whether he was or was not bound to retire 
from the moderatorship, and the conclusion he 
came to was “that he was justified, both legally 
and morally, in retaining his office, since a B.C.L., 
who need not be a member of the Church of Eng- 
land, might bea moderator.” His degree, however, 
was an M.A.; and he found that “it was intended 
to enforce against him an obsolete statute, by which 
any Master who would not, when called upon, 
declare his assent to the Book of Common Prayer 
might be banished from the precincts of the Uni- 
versity.” He could not resist this “ persecution,’ 
and therefore resigned under protest. 


At the annual synod of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church a discussion took place among the bishops 
on the prayer of a number of petitions asking that 
a general synod should be summoned to consider 
whether the privileges of the laity in ecclesiastical 
administration should not be increased. Bishop 
Wordsworth was afraid the laity were going too 
fast, and referred to an influential correspondent 
in Ireland, who was staggered at the way in which 
Church matters were being arranged there. With 
the exception of the Primus, who seemed to be 
in favour of extending the privileges of the laity, 
all the bishops indicated an opinion that such a 
course would be perilous and dangerous at the 
present time. 


Testimonials have been so often given to mere 
success that they have rather fallen into disrepute. 
The English Independent, however, reports one 
which every one will feel was right well deserved. 
For fifty years two worthy members of the Con- 
gregational Church at Worcester have trudged 
from ten to fifteen miles every Sunday, summer 
and winter, in all weathers, with absolutely no 
intermission except that which illness compelled, 
to gather neglected children into Sunday-schools, 
and teach them the elements of religious truth and 
the life and words of the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
they have done without desire for fee or reward. 
The members of the congregation to which they 
belonged, and some of the villagers whom their 
labours have benefited, have now had the grace to 
acknowledge the completion of the fiftieth year of 
service by giving them a “testimonial,” a trifling 
present, yet one which in their position of life was 
probably not unwelcome. At any rate, we feel, it 
was something which most of us might with good 
reason envy. 


The directions which the apostle gave to his 
beloved Timothy as to how he “ought to behave 
himself in the house of God,” would have seemed 
sadly imperfect to the Rev. Charles Parnell, of St. 
Margaret’s, Liverpool. He has recently issued a 
series of instructions to his congregation, and some 
of the observanves which he enjoins have not a 
little perplexed the simple Protestants of his parish. 
For example—“ The people are requested to rise at 
the entry of the clergy; for they come as ambassa- 
dors,” &c., &c.; and the congregation, at the con- 
clusion of the service, are to keep their seats till 
the clergy and the choir have left the church. 
Further, they are informed that “there is a right 
and a wrong way of receiving the Blessed Sacrament. 
No one should attempt to receive the Lord’s body 
between the finger and thumb. The ancient and 
proper mode is to cross the hands, the right being 
uppermost, open, and quite flat. The Lord’s body 
will be placed in the palm, and the hands should 
be raised to the mouth without touching it with 
the fingers. Communicants should kneel upright, 
and should not forget to take off their gloves before 
they come up to the altar; there should be no 
prostrations while receiving. The chalice should 
be taken firmly by the knob in the centre of the 
stem, and not tilted by the foot, which is a very 
dangerous practice. Jt should be raised slowly to 
the lips, and then returned to the priest without 
any hurrying. To wipe the lips afterwards with a 
pocket-handkerchief is an irreverence impossible 
to any who believe they have received the Lord’s 
blood.” If this is not puerile superstition, we 
should like to know what is. 


In connection with this we may mention two 
volumes on “Church Ornaments” and “Church 
Vestments,” by Mrs, Anastasia Dolby, from which 


one might almost be led to conclude that the 
Christian religion had much mote to do with mil- 
linery for the body than with the things of the spirit. 
According to her every article in the ritualistic 
costume is symbolical. By the cape, for instance, 
“holy conversation is represented, therefore it is 
used by every order. It has a hood above, which 
marks the joy of heaven. It reaches to the feet, 
because in good living we must persevere to the 
end. By the fringes the labour is denoted by which 
the service of God is consummated. It is open 
before, because eternal life lies open to the ministers 
of Christ who lead a holy life.” These be pretty 
fancies; but in the same way it would not be 
difficult to show that clergymen ought to preach in 
the old three-cornered cocked hats, the corners 
symbolising the Trinity, and the whole head-gear 
representing the Church militant. 


A work, too, of a similar character has been. 
published by Mr. M. E. C. Walcott, entitled “Sacred 
Archzeology,” by which is meant “all the appendages 
of the pristhood and the rituals, knobs and bosses, 
choral pauses in the Psalms; pocularies, or con- 
secrated drinking-cups;” “ pargettings,” “the 
ornamental plastering on walls;” grave-diggers in 
the catacombs; torch-bearers; every thing, and 
every man, in fact, that has had anything to do. 
with matters ecclesiastic. Paradise is sacred; 
“ Hawpulling Towels” are sacred; “ Pultog Holes,” 
apertures for scaffolding left in church-walls, are 
sacred ; we have the holy sponge, the holy brush,. 
the holy spoon, the holy voice-tube, and the holy 
pouch. The work shows what ritualism is tending 
towards, and what childish folly it would land the 
churches in, if it had its own way. 


The deanery of Ely, having been refused by 
Canon Dale and Dr. Bateson, has been offered to 
the Rev. C. Merivale, Rector of Lawford and Chap- 
lain to the House of Commons. It is worth £1,000 
a year, which is double the value of the chaplaincy. 
The richest deanery in England is Durham, its 
value being £3,000 per annum. Oxford is worth 
£2,500; Canterbury, York, St. Pauls, Exeter, 
Lincoln, and Manchester, each £2,000; Bath and 
Wells, Chester, Ely, Gloucester, Hereford, Lichfield, 
Ripon, and Salisbury, each £1,000. The value of 
St. David’s is said to be only £250 a year. 


Except in Rome, perhaps, the heavens seem 
scarcely to smile just now on Catholicism. The — 
Czechs, it appears, are not satisfied with the state of 
the Bohemian Church, wanting, among other things, 
that a general synod should meet at Prague every 
three years for the discussion of Church matters, 
and that the Czech language should be substituted. 
for Latin in the religious service. Before their 
bishops set out for the Council they were urged to: 
support these demands in it, and it is stated that if 
they are not granted, there is reason to believe 
that the inferior clergy will combine with the 
national party to construct a Bohemian Church — 
distinct from that of Rome, for the popular mind 
is so agitated on the subject that it is quite ready 
to come to an open rupture with the ecclesiastical — 
authorities. 


At a meeting of the Liberation Society it was 
stated by Mr. Miall that it was not their intention: 
to recommend any direct or positive measure con- 
cerning the Church during the next Session, but. 
to wait until they could deal with the whole 
question of disestablishment and disendowment of 
the English and Scotch Churclies. 


A fortnight ago we referred to the speech of the - 
rector of Whitby at an anti-Temple meeting, at 
which a memorial was adopted, and afterwards 
forwarded to Mr. Gladstone; and our readers, no 
doubt, have seen the sharp cut which he gave 
to the promoters, by informing them that he had 
been led to make some inquiry on the subject, and 
had learnt that the meeting was “misdescribedj? — 
having been, not as was represented to him, “a” 
meeting of the town of Whitby at all, but called 
ina school-room, addressed principally or exclu- — 
sively by the rector and other clergy, and never 
attended at any one time by more than sixteen — 
persons.” From the Fork Herald we learn that of 
the sixteen who composed the “public meeting,” 
six were clergymen, one was a churchwarde 
a Scripture-reader, two were newspaper re} 


Whitby” numbered five persons—remii 
the famous “ three tailors of Tooley- 
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WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


The Telegraph is struck with the mental commo- | 


tion now pervading the world of speculation and 
religious thought. Never has religious teaching 
awakened more profound curiosity, nor have men 
more fearlessly and more anxiously asked the ever- 
recurring questions respecting the great hereafter. 
America has shown the force of the impulse in her 
crowd of new churches, in her mushroom-like 
growth of new religious creeds, and in the wonderful 
uprise of Mormonism, with its extraordinary de- 
mand on the spirit of self-sacrifice, frugality, and 
industry. As M. Prevost-Paradol has been telling 


us, the Roman Catholic Church of France, so much | 


hated before the great revolution, so much despised 
after it, has regained such power over the “ bour- 
geoisie” that “it is deemed now, in provincial life, 
a@ blemish and a fault, not only if you are the 
opponent of the Church, but even if you are not 
reckoned amongst its supporters and friends.” In 
England the great wave set in motion by [ractari- 
anism is still moving, and Kitualism is one token of 
its force, the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
another ; so is the protest which the Roman Catho- 
lics are making against secular education, and to 
which Bishop Ullathorne has given utterance at 
Birmingham. Rome proclaims that she is under 
the influence of the same force, by summoning for 
the first time during 300 years an (Ecumenical 
Council, and by inviting non-Catholics to return, 
confess their errors, and rejoin the Church un- 
divided by the Reformation. The Greek Church 
is joining in the general movement, by expressing 
through her chief Patriarch a desire for reunion 
with the Christendom of the West. Germany is to 
hold a great festivalin honour of Luther; Evan- 
gelical Protestantism is to spend the month of 
December in prayer, that the Pope may be brought 
to see the error of his ways, and the Gcumenical 
Council be led to affirm Evangelical truth. In a 
word, we see in all directions a new spirit of in- 
-quiry and a new consciousness of the common 
faith ; while each branch of the Christian Church 
stands stubbornly on the defensive, shrinking from 
the bare idea that it should surrender its special 
tenets. Yet, while each thus offers itself as the 
centre round which all the others may rally, the 
very conflict between the arrogance of separate 
authority and the professed desire for alliance, 
shows how strong is the reawakening instinct of 
life and unity throughout Christendom, even to its 
remotest borders. 


The Jesuits are scarcely showing, in some of 
. their proceedings, the worldly wisdom with which 
they are credited. Surely they must know that a 
~work, which has just issued from the press of the 
Civilia Cattolica, containing passages like these that 
follow can but excite disgust in the minds of men 
of the least cultivation : 
“Only Catholicism could produce a Dante, a 
Tasso, a Galileo, a Columbus. The anti-Catholic 
sects can do nothing but state paradoxes and sow 
ignorance. What has natural philosophy been from 
the times of Newton tillour own? A myth. What 
is Newton’s theory of attraction? ‘The height of 
extravagance. Who are the most thought-confusing 
sophists inthe world? The astronomers with their 
attraction of gravitation, and the natural philoso- 
phers with their mechanical theory of heat. When 
will an orthodox and sensible philosophy again arise? 
When the theories of gravitation and affinity, the 
-central fire and Humboldt’s ‘ Kosmos’ are banished 
to the region of chimeras. A single man rises 
superior to all others, of whatever class, and what- 
ever station they may be. He is Pius 1X., Rome’s 
great priest. His word has authority, and before 
him the mighty men of the earth and the wise men 
of this world shall bow their heads.” 


The London correspondent of the Cambridge 
Independent says : 

“There was a time when baronets were rare 
amongst the Dissenters ; but as the love of religious 
equality extended, Nonconformists obtained a share 
of titular distinctions, and several can now write 
“Bart. after their names. At present the peerage 
‘seems fatal. The only Lords I know—save one 
who preaches—who have attended chapels, are 

. Earl Lovelace, Earl Zetland, and Lord Belper, who 
are Unitarians, but they rarely go now, I under- 
stand, to the chapels of their sect. Mr. J. P. Hey- 
wood, who refused a peerage the other day, is a 
Unitarian; and Lord Houghton is sometimes 
amongst the attendants at Mr. Martineau’s services. 
But a peer who did not go to church would require, 
as things are, great force of will and some strong 
conviction. Lord Overstone’s father was at one 
time a Dissenting minister, and to the last remained 
a Nonconformist; but his Lordship is understood 
to be anything but proud of the fact, and would 
Probably wince at any reference to his father as the 

Rey. Jones Loyd.” The retiring Lord Mayor of 
London, now a baronet, is a Unitarian Dissenter, 
and his successor is an Independent. Nobody cares 
for such details in civic matters, but they serve to 
illustrate the altered feeling of our time.” 


We learn from the Rochdale Observer that, “ spirit- 
ualism” is spreading far and wide, not only among 
the highly cultured, but also among the most reli- 
| gious of the middle and the working classes, and it 
/has a drift and purpose of a very sweeping and 
revolutionary character. “It aims at nothing less 
than the complete removal and burial of all the 
orthodox creeds—the tripersonality of God, the 
vicarious atonement, salvation by substitution, 
justification by faith alone, the resurrection of the 


, cast-off body, the destruction of this world, the 


eternity of wickedness and misery, and every par- 
ticle and phase of priestcraft and sectcraft. It 
propounds the simple truths, that there is one God, 
however variously men may see Him, that God is 
all-loving and all-wise, that true religion consists in 
constantly doing the will of the Good Father as it 


is individually perceived, that every human being 
will, sooner or later, by progressive stages, be saved 
from whatever evil, error, and misery he may have 
contracted and brought upon himself, and that the 
church, or spiritual temple of the Lord, is the 
human mind, considered both individually and 
universally. In short, spiritualism aims at the 
progressive improvement of humanity in all its 
faculties and duties.” Large gatherings of people 
assembled at Rhodes, near Middleton, two Sundays 
ago, to receive information from the spirit world, 
conveyed through a Mr. Jackson and a Mr. John- 
ston, “speaking mediums.” After addresses from, 
or rather through them, questions were put and 


answered. Among them were these:—Will any 
human being be lost forever? What is the true 
idea of the church? Is any faith of value without 
obedience? It was answered that no one would 
be lost for ever, that the true idea of the church 
was that of the Universal Church, every human 
being, irrespective of creed or country, who had in 
him a spark of love for the right, being a member 
of this church, and that no faith without obedience 
was of any avail to human well-being. The idea 
that none of God’s creatures will be tormented to 
eternity kindled the odium theologicum in one or 
two minds, but the resistance which they offered 
to the view of the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil, “was crushed,” we are told, “with tremendous 
force.” 


Lord Shaftesbury and the Bishop of Ripon have 
been making speeches, the former in Dorsetshire 
and the latter at Huddersfield, on the position and 
prespects of the Church. Both, of course, denounce 
Ritualism and Broad-Churchism, and hold up their 
own “ism” as the one thing needful for England, 
The bishop keeps a watchful eye on the movements 
of the Liberation Society. That an assault upon 
the Church is imminent he has no doubt, but he 
bids his fellow-Churchmen take courege. “They 
were not disestablished and disendowed yet, and 
by the help of God, they never would be.” Lord 
Shaftesbury deemed it necessary to defend his brief 
flirtation with Dr. Pusey in the Temple affair. If, 
he said, the Pope himself were to come to him to 
ask for his assistance “to maintain the integrity of 
the Gospel,” he would give him his hand or even 
his arm. They could work together up to a certain 
point, “although they might be at loggerheads 
immediately afterwards.” As the Manchester Guar- 
dian observes, “ here is something for the imagina- 
tion to dwell upon—Lord Shaftesbury and the Man 
of Sin running some hapless Broad-Churchman to 
earth, and, that business settled, proceeding forth- 
with to determine which of the two should have 
the privilege of extinguishing the other.” 


The Greek Patriarch at Constantinople has 
addressed a letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
which contrasts favourably with the two that have 
come from the Pontiff at Rome, who styles himself 
the Vicar of Christ. The Patriarch terms the 
Anglican Primate a “brother in Christ,” and the 
Church over which he presides a “ God-beloved 
fold.” There is a tinge of oriental exaggeration 
about the complimentary expressions used, but this 
was to be expected from the manners of a country 
where the customary formula in addressing a 
respectable stranger is, “God is first, and you are 
the next.” The Patriarch says he has examined 
the Prayer-book which the Archbishop had sent 
him, and while he finds in it much to commend, he 
takes exception to the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
thinks it is not quite consistent with the objects of 
a prayer-book to employ it as a medium for con- 
demning other Churches, as is done in the 19th 
Article! 


PAPAL INFALLIBILITY “A PROTESTANT 
INVENTION,” 

Tue Rev. Llewelyn Davies sends the following 

well-timed letter to the Pall Mall: 

“When the development of doctrine is rapid, if 
is almost inevitable that catechisms should grow 
obsolete. Let me invite the attention of your 
Roman Catholic readers to some of the teaching in 


| & catechism of the present generation which appears 


already to require revision, This work, entitled 
the ‘Controversial Catechism, is recommended by 
Archbishop Hughes and four bishops, and has at- 
tained in less than twenty-five years a circulation 
of 24,000. The Tablet, which speaks as the organ 
of Archbishop Manning, only the other day (Oct. 
16) commended this catechism as follows :—‘ Its 
large circulation has not exceededits merits. As a 
controversial catechism, equally well adapted for 
the instruction of Catholics and Protestants, it is all 
that could be desired.” Those who look into it for 
instruction on the question of Papal infallibility are 
thus taught:—*Q. Must not Catholics believe 
the Pope in himself to be infallible ?—A. This is a 
Protestant invention : it is no article of the Catholic 
faith ; no decision of his can oblige under pain of 
heresy, unless it be received and enforced by the 
teaching body; that is, by the Bishops of the 
Church.” (Chapter ix. section ii.) 

“The same number of the Tablet contains an 
article headed ‘ Pontifical Prerogatives, in which 
it contends for ‘the Church’s power in temporals 
—the power, ¢.g., of deposing kings under certain 
conditions. ‘The Popes, it says, ‘have never 
spoken less severely of the first Gallican article, 
which denies this power, than of the remaining 
three. All which can be said is, that they have not 
sought to exercise the power in question under 
circumstances which render its exercise impossible. 
Surely this obvious fact cannot possibly be alleged 
as a proof, either that the power has not been 
divinely given, or that Catholics are not bound 
to believe in its existence’? But in the catechism 
Catholics are instructed as follows : 

“¢Q, What if a General Council or Papal Con- 
sistory should undertake to depose a king or 
absolve his subjects from their obedience ?—A. No 
Catholic is bound to submit to such a decree. 
Indeed, every Catholic may renounce, upon oath, any 
such doctrine, and this without the least breach of 
Catholic principle.-—Q. Can the Pope absolve sub- 
jects from their allegiance on account of the heresy 
or schism of their king ?—A. No; such dispensation 
or absolution is null; Catholics are still at liberty 
to defend their king and country at the hazard of 
their lives, even against the Pope himself” (Zbid.) 

“It would surely shock Archbishop Manning to 
learn that such rank ‘ Gallicanism’ as this is being 
taught under authority, both in America and in 
Great Britain, as sound Catholic doctrine.” 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Father Hyacinthe has written a letter to the 
Rey. L. W. Bacon, of Williamsburg, which is to 
serve as a preface to a translation which he is 
about to publish of the Father’s sermons into 
English. In it he says he continues faithful to his 
Church and faith, but has protested against the 
excesses which dishonour them. He is none the 
less sensible of the interest felt in other churches 
as to what he may say or do within the pale of 
Catholicism. “For that matter,” he adds, “I have 
never deemed that the Christian communions that 
have separated from Rome have been disinherited 
of the Holy Ghost, and without a part in the infinite 
work of the preparation for the Kingdom of God.” 
Whatever may be the differences separating the 
various Christian bodies, they are all, Father 
Hyacinthe considers, labouring in common for the 
Church of the future. 

A New York paper states that the Father intends 
to start a paper in Paris, to be called Le Chrétien, 
which shall be both religious and political in its 
character. 

The New York Protestant Churchman mentions 
that the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in a letter to the 
Rey. C. H. Malcolm, of Newport, thus writes in 
favour of open communion : 

“To refuse communion to any of his disciples 
who obeyed his commands as far as they knew 
them was an offence against him and against 
brotherly love, not known, as I believe, in the 
apostolic churches. No person in that day could 
manifest obedience to the Lord’s command while 
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refusing to be baptised, but many who are not 
immersed as believers now do so; and to exclude 
them from his table has always appeared to me to 
be an offence against him, partaking of the nature 
of schism.” 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher sometimes gets 
as well as gives a thrust, as appears from the 
following which is related by a correspondent of 
the Advance: 


“One evening the exercises ran into the form 
of personal experience, and several of the brethren 
told of their spiritual enjoyment. Mr. Beecher 
suggested that this testimony was all very well, 
but that the account of such smooth sailing did 
not at all edify as much as the log book of some 
mariner who had harder navigation, and he said 
they would like to hear from some brother who 
had been called to contend with a very proud dis- 
position, or a rough, crabbed temper! ‘1 like that 
suggestion, exclaimed one of the deacons; ‘Bro. 
Beecher, suppose you lead off!’ It is said that Mr. 
Beecher took the remark very kindly, reckoning it 
only appropriate change for some of his own home- 
thrusts.” 


much as of the Episcopal. The heads of families, 
or seat-holders, in a parish, constitute the “parish.” 
On Easter Monday they elect from eight to fourteen 
persons as elders, or churchwardens, who constitute 
the parish vestry, and do the work of the “dea- 
cons” of an Independent church. Of these there 
are two “wardens” specially to act as between the 
minister and the people. The vestry determine 
on repairs, levy rates, vote supplies, and make 
all other church arrangements. They, as repre- 
senting the people, nominate the clergyman. At 
a general meeting of the “parish” three or four 
lay representatives are elected, who with the 
minister are delegates to the annual diocesan 
conyention. All clergymen attend the conven- 
tion and vote, whether they have a parish 
or not. This assembly, in which the lay ele- 
ment greatly predominates, is presided over by 
the bishop, and determines all matters relating to 
that particular diocese. This council elects the 
bishop when a vacancy occurs. It also sends four 
clerical and four lay deputies to represent the 
diocese in the Lower House of the triennial General 
Assembly of the Church. The bishops sit apart 
with closed doors, and constitute the Upper House. 
They can veto any measure passed by the Lower 
House. Questions affecting the whole Church are 
here discussed, and no change can be made unless 
the measure receives the sanction of both Houses. 
The bishops hold consecrations, ordinations, and 
confirmations. They superintend {the diocese by 
advising rather than by any exercise of absolute 
authority; and they have no power to interfere in 
the administration of parishes. It cannot therefore 
be said that the “clergy” constitute the “ church” 
of the Episcopalians. The equal membership of 
the laity is fully recognised. Pastors are appointed 
by electors chosen by each congregation ; and every 
question is discussed and determined in open 
assembly, where the clergy have only a preponder- 
ating influence by superiority of wisdom and moral 
influence, 


There has recently been considerable excitement 
in Cincinnati concerning the use of the Bible in 
the common schools, the Roman Catholics, of 
course, opposing it, as also the Jews, and some 
who hold what are called “advanced” opinions in 
religious matters. In consequence of their repre- 
sentations, the city Board of Education a short 
time ago passed, by five more than a majority of 
its members, an order limiting the instruction 
given in the schools to secular instruction. This 
has caused a great deal of popular excitement, 
and what the result is likely to be we have not yet 
heard. 


In several of the American papers of late we have 
met with notes of alarm at the growing power of 
Romanism, especially in New York. This, in the 
Liberal Christian, comes from a quarter where we 
should have least expected anything of the kind: 

“Crossing Boston Common the other morning, 
an Irishman of fifty years of age, with the materials 
of a picture-framer under his arm, saluted us 
suddenly with ‘Good morning, your Reverence ; 
isn’t it Bishop Williams?’ ‘No, we modestly 
replied. ‘But itis Bishop Williams, I’m sure, he 
insisted. ‘No, we reassured him. ‘ Well, but ain’t 
you a Catholic?’ he urged. ‘No! notin your sense, 
we said. ‘And why ain’t you a Catholic?’ he 
screamed, raising his voice in a very excited manner. 
‘Didn’t our blessed Lord say, “ All power is given 
me in heaven and earth,” and didn’t he say to Peter, 
“On this rock I build my Church?” ’ etc, Not feeling 
inclined to a theological argument with a stranger, 
on the public common, we were passing on, when 
he discharged after us a volley of abuse of the most 
excited and exciting character. A few moments 
would have raised a mob, and a little of his fanatic- 
ism, added to by others’ sympathy, would have 
subjected us to injury as well as abuse. May we 
not live to see the Roman Catholic Church resuming 
its character of inquisitor and persecutor in our 
country yet? ‘This wasone sliver from the coming 
bonfire!” 


Dr. Bushnell, in a recent sermon, entitled “God’s 
Thoughts fit Bread for Children,” thus refers to the 
duty of ministers to preach to the young: 

“Ts it not our privilege and duty, as preachers of 
Christ, to do more preaching to children? I think 
of nothing in my own ministry with so much regret 
and so little respect as I do of my omissions here. 
We get occupied with great and high subjects that 
require a handling too heavy and deep for children, 
and become so fooled in our estimate of what we 
do that we call it coming down when we undertake 
the preaching to children; whereas it is coming up, 
rather, out of the subterranean hells, darknesses, 
intricacies, dungeon-life profundities of old, grown- 
up sin, to speak to the bright daylight creatures of 


From the statements made by a correspondent of 
the Times, it looks as if Salt City was approaching a 
crisis, and that not merely in one way but in 
several. A combination of causes is apparently 
sapping the strength of the sect. The gentiles 
threaten them through the railroad, divisions are 
springing up among themselves, and though the 
richness of the soil at Utah furnishes ready re- 
sources for almost any increase of population, the 
growth of the community, in the absence of sani- 
tary arrangements, is beginning to tell severely on 
the public health, and the mortality among children 
is very great. David and Alexander Smith, too, sons 
of the prophet Joseph, are preaching a hot crusade 
against polygamy, denouncing Brigham Young him- 
self in his own city as “foul, false, and corrupt,” 
but though people are somewhat shaken in their 
faith as to the purity of the institution, it has a 
strong hold on vested interests. The wives detest 
polygamy, but dread destitution. A keen inquisi- 
torial supervision is maintained over the city by 
Young and his coadjutors, who go from house 
to house prying, questioning, and if they ob- 
Serve anything that does not please them throw 
out alarming hints of “cutting off from the church.” 
This “cutting off” is a serious thing, for it means 
no work to be had of Mormons, no help, no charity, 
no pity. Notwithstanding the irritation thus crea- 
ted, the writer’s conclusion is that, though the 
Mormons quarrel bitterly among themselves, “any 
severe handling of them by Americans would 
produce a large party ready to resist to the death 
if they could preserve their institutions at all; 
they are fanatics by nature and choice, and would 
fight with the desperation of fanatics.” He looks 
more hopefully to the operation of Christian mis- 
sions, of which the American Episcopal Church has 
successfully been the pioneer. 


The New York Herald declares that there never 
existed but one Mormon Irishman, and a Mormon 
Trishwoman is something totally unknown to 
naturalists, 


Sojourner Truth, a black woman, who was for 
forty years a slave, and offwhom we once heard 
Mrs. Stowe give a inost interesting and touching 
account, attended a prayer meeting the other night 
at Mr. Beecher’s church, when she was invited by 
him to make some remarks to the congregation. 
“Whereupon,” says the Wew York Independent, 
“she rose and spoke for about half an hour in a 
vein of mingled sense, pathos, and wit, by which 
all who heard her were both profited and pleased. 
The recital of her religious experiences was a treat 
much above the common confessions of prayer- 
meeting speeches. Her unique discourse will not 
be forgotten by those who heard it.” 


In a speech at the meeting of the Canadian Wes- 
leyan Missionary Society, the Rev. W. M. Punshon 
said : 

“An American was once boasting to an Italian 
about the beauty and greatness of his country. 
They had greener fields, and bluer skies, and 
louder thunder, and ‘ forkeder’ lightning than any 
other country. ‘But,’ said the Italian, ‘ you have 
no Vesuvius.’ ‘ Well, no, said the American, ‘we 
have no Vesuvius, but we have a Niagara that 
could put it out in five minutes!? And so there is 
no fire of human passion that cannot be put out 
by those healing streams that issue from the foun- 
tain of life.” 


From the Rev. Newman Hall’s account, the Free 
Episcopal Church of America, in its government, 
partakes of the Congregational element almost as 


trust and sweet affinities and easy conviction, And 
to speak to these fitly, so as not to thrust in Jesus 
on them as by force, but have him win his own 
dear way, by his childhood, waiting for his cross, 
tenderly, purely, and without art—oh! how fine, 
how very precious the soul equipment it will require 
of us! 1 think I see it now clearly: we do not 
preach well to adults because we do not preach, or 
learn how to preach, to children. Jesus did not 
forget to be a child; but, if he had been a child 
with us, we should probably have missed the sight 
of him. God’s world contains grown-up people 
and children together; our world contains grown- 
up people only. And preaching only to these, who 
are scarcely more than half the total number, it is 
much as if we were to set our ministry to a preach- 
ing only to bachelors. We dry up in this manner, 
and our thought wizens in a certain pomp of pre- 
tence that is hollow and not Gospel. The very 
certain fact is that our schools of theology will 
never make qualified preachers till they discover 
the existence of children.” 


Che Unitarian Herald, 
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TOTAL DISESTABLISHMENT NEXT, 


We are glad to find that among all the 
various organs which represent the real 
strength of Nonconformity, there is only 
one opinion as to the necessity of now at 
once pressing upon the public mind the 
whole question of Establishment. There 
is to be no more contending about side 
issues, no more nibbling at exceptional 
abuses. For a moment it seemed as if Sir 
Warr Wittiams’s motion with regard 
to the Church in Wales would prove too 
tempting an opportunity to be passed by 
of once more taking the Church of Eng- 
land at a specially weak point. But the 
leaders of the Liberation Society—and 
they comprise the real leaders of Non- 
conformity—have wisely resolved to spend 
no more strength in assaults upon the 
outworks, but to proceed against the 
citadel itself, and openly proclaim to the 
world that what we ask is that religion 
be left to work itself out freely by its own 
forces and associations, in all churches. 
and in all sects alike, the State neither 
helping nor hindering any. 

This is not indeed an entirely new 
thing, inasmuch as this is the principle 
on which the great  liberal-religious 
movements of the past twenty years have 
by a considerable number been based. 
But it has hardly been put prominently 
forward. The reforms which haye occu- 
pied us have all had immediate practical 
claims of their own. ‘The abolition of 
Church-rates, the opening of Universities,. 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 
have forced themselves upon the mind of 
the nation by broad, strong arguments of 
fair play and common sense, which have 
made it needless to talk much about 
abstract principles. It has no doubt been 
clearly seen that the disestablishment of 
the Anglican Church was the ultimate 
object at which a large number of those 
who took part in the agitation of these 
questions were aiming, but it appeared too 
far off to be worth'saying much about. So far 
asit has been brought forward it has seemed — 
almost a source of weakness. The in-— 
tention of eventually claiming complete — 
disestablishment has been adduced as the — 
reductio ad absurdum of such movements — 
towards religious equality, and flung 
back upon their advocates as an obj 
the mere statement of which was | 
cient to discredit their cause. 
been the last defence of inde 
ecclesiastical wrongs, that their re 
was sought only as a stepping-st 
some ultimate revolutionary measure of © 
perfect religious equality. This, at any — 
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rate, must be sono more. Henceforward 
it is the cardinal principle which we put 
forward, to which we ask attention, and 
which we claim to have fully carried in 
one national action. We will no longer 
fight the battle as one against special 
abuses. We takeourstanduponthe ground 
that the whole system of establishments is a 
wrong and a mischief; an injustice to those 
outside, and an injury to religion itself. 
That the first effect may be to alienate 
some of those with whom we have of late been 
working side by side, we are quite aware. 
But we can afford to wait now, and to 
work not for next year, but if needful, for 
the next generation. We do not indeed 
think the struggle will be so long as that. 
We shall all work better and argue better 
with the broad, clear principle, distinctly 
kept before us. Moreover, we are per- 
suaded that an open avowal of this 
purpose will be the best for securing a 
fair public consideration of the principles 
at issue—even from its opponents. Even 
the Conservative Globe, commenting upon 
the announced policy of the Liberation 
Society, acknowledges that it is at least 
frank and courageous, and says that the 
question of the union of Church and 


_ State has never yet really been discussed 


on its merits. And the same paper con- 
cludes with a sentiment, which we are 
sure will find a cordial response in many 
quarters, “ We are glad that the Libera- 
tion Society has made up its mind no 
longer to tease and torment Parliament 
by the pursuit of a naggling policy.” 

That it will bea long and severe struggle 
needs no gift of prophecy to tell. The 
English Establishment is much more 
deeply rooted in the traditions of English 
life, and is far more closely intertwined 
with the whole fabric of English society, 
than was the case with the sister Estab- 
lishment in Ireland. The Church of 
England, whatever may be its anomalies, at 
any rate has not any such preponderance of 
abuses as had forced upon every statesman 
of mark for a generation past the convic- 
tion that the Irish Church was too mon- 
strous to be maintained. And on the 
other hand, it has a fair account to give 
of work doing, if not done. Moreover, as 


‘soon as it comes to really taking sides, a 


good many of our seeming allies will 
decamp. Most of the clergymen who are 
now uttering brave words about the only 
hope of the Church being in separation 
from the State will by-and-by find their 
Liberationist courage oozing out at their 
finger-ends. A few, like Dr. Pusny and 
Archdeacon Denison, may be too deeply 
and explicitly committed to draw back, but 
the rest will return to the old camp and 
fight for Establishment as if it were the 
very ark of Gop. Nor, on the whole, is 
this to be much regretted. The fact is, 
that the professed eagerness which is 
shown in some clerical quarters for cutting 
the Church loose from the State is rather 
damaging to the cause of disestablishment, 
because its aim is confessedly to diminish, 
not to increase, liberty, and to gain greater 
power in dealing with heresy. ‘True; 
yet this is after all only another argument 
for our conclusion, though from a direé- 
tion opposite to our own. ‘The religious 
life of men can only work healthily when 
it works freely, and chooses its associa- 
tions, and organises its worship and its 

overnment according to the life that is 
in it. If it is composed of men who hold 
certain views very strongly and earnestly, 
you do not liberalise them by forcing 
them to march in the same line, and 


~ 


to assume a certain responsibility for each 
other by joint membership in one religious 
organisation. As a matter of fact, you em- 
bitter their repulsion by forcing them into 
an artificial union. We believe that the 
antagonisms in the Church of England 
would be immediately lessened and the 


sooner reconciled if every congregation | 
were left to its own independent action. | 


So, quite as much as we ask justice to 
those outside the Church do we seek to 


set free the now cramped and swathed | 


life which is within the Church itself. 
Let us be twitted, as we shall be, as politi- 
cal dissenters, our aim is really a mighty 
religious reform—the abolition of a sys- 
tem which injures Religion even more 
than it cripples the Church, and even 
more than it dishonours Dissent. 


REBELLION ‘AGAINST ROME. 


Tr is generally acknowledged by those who have 


had opportunities of forming a fair judgment, that | 


Pio Nono, though a good, kindly old man, is one 
of but narrow culture, and who has little acquaint- 
ance with society at large, having passed his life 
before his elevation to the episcopate in a monas- 
tery; and his impolicy in summoning the Council 
which, mainly for the gratification of his vanity, is 
to meet next month, is daily becoming more 
apparent. As Antonelli, with his usual sagacity, 
foresaw would be the case, it has set in motion 
questions which, for the power of the Papacy and 


the interests of the Romish Church at large, had | 


better have been left at rest. 

Notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of Bishop 
Ullathorpe, and some others in this country, that 
until the reports of the Council are issued no 
opinion should be formed respecting the subjects 
that are to be discussed, the statements of the 
Civilta Cattolica, the organ of the Vatican, have 
made it. sufficiently clear that two of the leading 
objects for which cardinals and bishops are being 
brought together, at such great expense and loss 
of precious time, from all parts of the world, are, to 
raise into dogmas, on the acceptance of which 
salvation depends, the personal infallibility or 
practical deification of the Pope, and the bodily 
assumption of the Virgin into heaven. 

It is understood to have been already arranged, 
though the result will be represented as dictated 
by the immediate inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
that the former of these dogmas is to be proposed 
by Archbishop Manning, who in leaving Protest- 
antism seems to have left his reasoning powers 
behind him, and given himself over, heart and 
soul, to something very like idolatry. He has 
become a Papist of the Papists; and before starting 
for Rome, addressed a pastoral letter to his clergy, 
in which he tries to justify the position he will there 
have to assume—that “the Pope, the universal 
doctor and teacher of the Church, cannot err”— 
and expresses his conviction that the affirmation 
of this dogma by the Council “will prove 
a bond of union to the faithful,” “place the Pon- 
tifical Acts of the last three hundred years 
beyond cavil,” and “bring out more vividly than 
ever the only alternative proposed to the human 
intellect —Rationalism or Faith.” In this he may 
show himself a most devoted son of the Church, 
but certainly not a very wise, nor even a very well 
instructed one. And men who have been much 
longer connected with it, and more thoroughly 
understand both its history and its working, so far 
from agreeing with him in his doctrine and the 
results which he anticipates from it, contemplate 
its proclamation with alarm, and are openly and 
decidedly testifying against it. 

The first note of opposition came from Mr. 
Ffoulkes, who some fourteen or fifteen years ago 
left the Church of England and went over to 
Rome. His pamphlet entitled “The Church’s 
Creed or Crown’s Creed,” which wo noticed soon 
after its appearance nine months ago, and which 
has been translated into Italian, put the case 
so clearly and forcibly that not only was his pub- 
lication condemned by the Congregation of the 
Index, but Archbishop Manning had recourse to the 
extreme step of refusing him absolution, and sus- 


pending him from the sacraments of the Church, 
unless he signed a sort of retractation, which he 
refused to do. 

The one among the French bishops who has 


| been considered to be most in favour of holding the 
| Council, Monseigneur Dupanloup, before setting 


out to be present at it, addressed a letter to the 
clergy of his diocese, in which he says that a 
declaration of the personal infallibility of the Pope 
would be inopportune at the present time, because 
it would be useless and dangerous; would drive 
schismatics and heretics still further from the 
Church, their restoration to which ought not to be 


| despaired of ; would provoke the mistrust even of 


Catholic Governments, and would revive the 
hatred of the Pontifical Power. The Bishop of Mar- 
seilles agrees with his brother prelate as to the 
“prudence with which it is necessary to consider 
questions that have been raised so inopportunely.” 
And the Archbishop of Paris is apparently prepared 
to take his stand on Gallicanism, and protest 
against “compelling people to believe, on pain of 
damnation, what they have never believed before.” 

In other parts of the Continent, the spirit of alarm 
and opposition is still more distinctly manifested. 
Tn Italy the Marquis de Villamarina, a man of high 
character and intelligence, in a letter to Father 
Hyacinthe, strongly protests against the tinkerings 


| to which it is Supposed the faith of his Church will 


be subjected by the Council, and thinks it time to 
lift up a voice against those who would “ dena- 
turalise the religion of Christ, and make a traffic of 
it? who “seek to turn the truths of Christianity 
and the Gospel into lies and darkness.” In 
Baden, a “Society of Catholics” has been formed 
to “resist the aggressions of Rome,” and is estab- 
lishing branches throughout Rhenish Prussia: At 
Fulda nineteen German bishops met, and issued a 
letter, in which, as among the rumours that are in 
circulation about the objects of the Council, but 
which they cannot believe to be true, they give 
these : 

“People accuse the Holy Father of wishing, 
under party influence, to make use of the Council 
exclusively in order to augment more than is 
proper the power of the Apostolic See, to change 
the old and true constitution of the Church, and to 
erect, in fact, a spiritual sovereignty incompatible 
with Christian liberty. Men do not fear to apply 
the name of partisan to the head of the Church 
and the episcopacy, an outrage hitherto confined to 
the declared enemies of the Church.” 

And one of the most celebrated German Catholic 
scholars, J. Frohschammer, has just published a 
pamphlet concerning the Council, in which he 
thus plainly delivers himself : 

“ Lhe time seems to be come for speaking freely 
on the infallibility of the Catholic, or rather of the 
already Papal Church, as it is most important that 
educated Catholics should make up their minds 
about the value of a dogmatic proclamation, estab- 
lishing the infallibility of the Pope, by the bishops 
assembled at Kome in a General Council—that is, 
by the hierarchical Church itself. As they are 
subject to error, no declaration of theirs with re- 
spect to the Pope can be binding on the consciences 
of Catholics. Indeed, if the assembled bishops 
declare so very fallible a Pope infallible, they will 
only prove how vain are their own pretences of 
infallibility even when they meet in a General 
Council. It follows that whatever decisions on 
other subjects this Council may be led by its 
loyalty to Rome to pronounce cannot be considered 
as divinely inspired. Its encroachments on the 
rights of states and nations, its denunciations of the 
science and culture of modern times, are of no 
authority, nor can its sanction change the heavy 
burden which Rome has laid upon the minds of the 
people into a divine or Christian ordinance.” 

A still more remarkable work which the Pope’s 
project has called forth is “Janus,” the production 
of two or more from among the learned and 
thoughtful Catholic theologians of Germany, who 
indulge the hope, a vain one it seems to us, that 
liberalism and priestism, scientific and religious 
progress and a system of spiritual despotism like 
that of Rome, may be reconciled. his work, 
however, is too important to be merely described 
at the close of an article, and we must reserve our 
notice of it for another occasion. 

Meanwhile, these illustrations of the kind of 
spirit which the action of the Vatican has called 
forth may serve to show that, though no doubt the 
Ultramontanes will be strong enough in the Council 
to decree whatever dogmas they fix beforehand to 
be inspirations of the Holy Ghost, it will not be 
without resolute opposition from the more learned 
and cultivated Rishops, and it may be not without 
such a feeling of disgust being excited in the minds 
of some as will lead them to shake off the bondage 
of Rome altogether, to seek for full religious 
freedom. : 
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THE HIGH CHURCH REVIVAL, 


A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette, who 
“ean listen with a!most equal pleasure to a Roman 
Catholic, a Baptist, or a Unitarian so long as they 
exhibit that rarest of gifts” powerful eloquence, 
was attracted to the ‘‘combined assault on Satan” 
which we have referred to in “ What the Churches 
are Doing,” bya report in the papers that he 
should hear eloquence rivalling that of ‘ Wesley, 
Whitfield, or Father Hyacinthe;” and some por- 
tions of his description are worth giving. 

He found an audience belonging to the 
thoroughly respectable class, with many ladies of 
course, and a large number of clergymen. Pre- 
sently, a gentleman appeared in the pulpit, dressed 
in some tight-fitting black garment, and after due 
preparation began his sermon, ‘A sentence or 
two was enough,” says the writer, ‘ to show that 
I was not in the presence of one of the good old 
humdrum preachers of my recollection. Tho 
favourite pulpit orator of my undergraduate days 
was a gentleman who used to settle his spectacles 
firmly and elaborately, and then clutch his sermon 
with an airof dogged determination, as though it did 
not want to be read and he was resolved to read it ; 
his only gesture was an occasional twitch at his 
shirt-collar, and though he preached excellent 
sense, made no more attempt at grace than the 
clerk who reads an indictment for murder.”” But 
this one “disdained none of the appliances of his 
art. He raised his hand to heayen and spoke in 
tones of impassioned appeal; he stretched out his 
arms and indulged in a sarcastic imitation of the 
professorial air of some imaginary infidel lecturer ; 
he leant upon his elbows, and, almost resting his 
head upon them, addressed us in the easy colloquial 
manner ; he sprang up again, brought down hisarms 
with emphasis, and shouted till he strained his voice; 
he flourished his Bible in the air, or clasped it 
vehemently to his breast; nay, at one time he 
fairly shook his fist in our faces, and told us that 
we (that is, certain hypothetical sinners) were 
fools! fools!! fools!!! Not Chatham himself 
when he rivalled Garrick, no French nor American 
orator, could possibly be more animated in his 
gestures or go through more violent physical exer- 
cise; but, to speak frankly, the energy was rather 
more obvious than the art. Really good speaking 
implies the power of dwelling upon one strain ; 
the abrupt and incessant changes of our preacher 
seemed to indicate not an intense earnestness so 
much as a sort of nervous restlessness. Whitfield, 
no doubt, like every genuine orator, would heighten 
the effects of his earnest passages by bits of fami- 
liarity or playfulness; but to be incessantly oscil- 
lating between the two shows a want of sustained 
power. Our preacher began by straining his voice 
and muscles to their full pitch in almost the very 
first sentences, instead of gradually rising with the 
rising excitement of his hearers. Indeed, though 
his language was far more fervent and more gram- 
matical, the manner reminded me less of the 
models mentioned in the report I had read than of 
such oratory as I have heard from the distinguished 
Protestant champion, Mr. Murphy, of riotous 
reputation.” 

In regard to the preacher’s matter, the 
general topic of it was the Bible, and the duty 
of reading it in a proper spirit. ‘The conception 
which he took of his task may be best understor¢ 
by imagining him placed upon a_hustings, the 
opposite portion of which was filléd by the con- 
ventional infidel, with a cheering crowd below. 
The great point of the sermon was ridicule of 
those presumptious and conceited persons who fall 
into the sin of intellectual pride. It was they who 
were apostrophised as fools, fools, fools!—words 
which were obviously used in the theological 
sense, and therefore by no means offensive, even 
if the preacher had not described himself also as a 
miserable fool. He chaffed them (I can use no 
other word) by exclaiming, You are wonderfully 
learned, aren’t you? You have your criticism, 
and your scientific methods, and your profound 
investigations, haven’t you? You profess to pick 
and choose, and to call Solomon’s Song the ques- 
tionable love poetry of some licentious old Jew, 
and to say that this book is spurious and that is 
doubtful ; a third is full of forgeries, and—(such 
was the apparent inference), you are a set of fools 
for your pains. Then he made his man of straw 
declare, with the charming frankness generally 
exhibited by blackhearted traitors as interpreted in 
their opponents’ rhetoric, that God might rule his 
body, that God might dispose of his soul, but that 
God shouldn’t have anything to say to his intel- 
lect. Infidels, it appears, have an objection to 
moral crimes; but they insist upon the liberty of 
committing mental crimes, that is to say, of 
thinking differently from the orthodox. The man 
of straw being floored, the Protestant had a turn 
of denunciation. This variety of error was sym- 
bolised by a lady who had once told our preacher 


that she knew she was right on a certain point 
because she had prayed to be enlightened before 
deciding upon it; to which the preacher had 
replied with a good deal of force that he 
had also prayed to be enlightened, and had 
come to a directly opposite conclusion. From 
this he inferred that the right of 
judgment amounted to a claim of every individual 
to be an infallible pope in his own person. Our 


proper course, it seems, is to discover on any | 
doubtful point what is the opinion which has been | 


adopted by the unanimous consent of the Church, 
and to submit our proud intellects to that decision. 
Instead of daring to criticise for ourselves we 
should search Tertullian and Cyprian, and the 
fathers of our own Church, and discover what is 
the view which they have all sanctioned ; and then 
he said with bitter sarcasm, ‘It is just possible, just 
barely possible, that all these saints and martyrs 
and prophets may be right, and we poor presump- 
tuous mortals wrong.” If we haven’t Tertullian 
at hand, doubtless the preacher would be ready to 
enlighten us. He did not, however, explain what 
we were to do if the saints and martyrs fell foul 
of each other, nor how to define the Catholic 
Charch so as to find a unanimous and consistent 
body. However, the point was that we were to 
bow down and humble ourselves in the dust (and, 
suiting the word to the action, he almost sank out 
of sight in the pulpit) before the Church—what- 
ever the Church may be. All this was enforced 
with occasional bits of real eloquence, more fre- 
quently with a vigourous straining after eloquence, 
with vehement appeals to his Maker, with abrupt 
drops into the conversational and extremely fami- 
liar style, with taunts, irony, indignation, and 
occasional but not very daring touches of humour. 

I had no objection to the frivolity of the argu- 
ment. As everybody in the church was, of course, 
a believer, perhaps it mattered little what was the 
nature of the assaults. Bnt I rather wondered 
that there should be arguments at all. The infidel 
would only have smiled at the naiveté of a reasoner 
who assumed as the first principle and ground- 
work of his whole argument that the voice of the 
Church was the voice of God, and that he, the said 
reasoner, was the voice of the Church; and would 
be rather amused ata person who puts forward 
such astounding claims charging another with 
wicked arrogance for disputing them. But still 
less could I understand the value of such preaching 
to believers. The preacher said in substance, 
“These infidels are a set of impious, scandalous, 
blasphemous wretches, who ought to be humbled 
to the earth.” If he had added, ‘Let us go and 
burn one of them at Smithfield,’ I could have 
understood his logic. But as he seemed to be an 
amiable and fairly educated man, who would 
doubtless repudiate persecution, his inarticulate 
shout of rage against absent people seemed 
singularly pointless. Certainly it was not calculated 
to call forth bursts of pious emotion, or to humble 
the hard-hearted but not unbelieving sinner. ‘All 
infidels are presumptuous prigs,’ was, perhaps 
the sermon put into plain English; and, however 
true that may be, it is not one of those truths 
which specially warm the Christian heart. 


THE EXETER APPOINTMENT. 


AtTHouGH they cannot but be aware that their 
opposition now is perfectly useless, and serves 
merely to show the bitterness of their odium theo- 
logicum, Dr. Temple’s opponents still keep “naggling” 
at him. As soon as the election was over, two 
protests against it were deposited, one by the dis- 
sentients as a body, and another by Bishop Trower, 
who is sub-dean of the Cathedral. Both recite 
the grounds of objection which have been 
commonly urged; but Dr. Trower goes farther, 
and declares that he would not have admitted even 
to ordination as a deacon, the heretical Head 
Master of Rugby; and if the John Bull may be 
relied upon, he intends, singly or with others, to 
oppose the confirmation of the Bishop-elect, in 
Bow-street Church. But we fancy he will think 
better of this when the time comes. 

One of the hardest bits of censure dealt out 
against the new bishop, sad to say, comes from an 
old friend—Mr. Burgon, Vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford. He has kept silence, he says, as 
long as he could, but to do soany longer he feels 
would be a sin. “No earthly regard whatever,” 
he declares, “shall now deter him from speaking 
out his mind;” and accordingly he pours forth 
his wrath remorselessly, and gives it his poor 
friend in doses hot and strong. He regards 
Dr. Temple’s appointment as ‘“‘a flagrant scandal, 
and a deplorable calamity,” and charges him “with 
a strange greed for ecclesiastical office.” And after 


private | 


some not very charitable invective, he holds it his 
duty “seriously and publicly to protest against 
Dr. Temple’s being made a bishop,” and adds, 
“and hereby, in the name of God, I do pro- 
test. I declare that in the judgment of 
tens of thousands besides myself his con- 
secration to that sacred office would be a grievous 
injury and insult to the Church, a heavy blow to 
the truth, a great discouragement to faith and piety, 
a stumbling-block in the way of all; it would be 
even an outrage to common decency and common 
sense.” He affirms that Dr. Temple’s contribution 
to “ Essays and Reviews” is all of a piece with the 
rest of the volume, undistinguishable from the con- 
text in which it stands—except, perhaps, by its 
greater deficiency in logical power and gram- 
matical propriety.” Further, he aserts that 
“it is the werk of an unbeliever in Christ’s 
religion ” — supposing, of course, he adds, 
“the writer of it to mean the things which he 
says.” He thus kindly gives his old friend the 
option of writing himself down either knave or 
fool—a knave, if he deliberately said what he did 
not mean—a fool, if he was incapable of saying 
what he meant tosay. But asif he felt he had 
yielded too much, Mr. Burgon immediately after- 
wards retracts one part of the alternative which 
he had given, and makes his friend plainly into a 
knave, for he associates him in his anathema with 
“six other dishonest persons.” Oneof the demands 
very generally made upon the bishop-elect has 
been a recantation or explanation of his sinful 
essay; but Mr. Burgon insists “that no withdrawal 
of this from circulation now can be of any avail; 
no, nor his expression of regret that it has been 
productive of terrible mischief ;” for, he asks, how 
can an expression of sorrow for “so heinous a sin 
constitute fitness for the apostolic office?” The 
appointment of the Essayist to the charge of a see 
he compares to the selection of “a condemned 
criminal to be a judge in civil causes,” and he 
appeals to the bishops to interfere and prevent “ this 
terrible scandal—the perpetration of this gross 
iniquity.” 

It may be some consolation, however, to Dr! 
Temple, that, in answer to a@ memorial from 
the Rural Dean and other clergy of the rural 
deanery of South Malling, the Primate says 
he does not consider that any blame can fairly 
attach to Dr. Temple for having contributed to 
“Essays and Reviews.” While he regrets that he 
did not take the earliest opportunity of dissociating 
his name from all connection with the volume, he 
feels bound to give full consideration to the fact 
that the preface commits each writer only to the 
opinions expressed in his own essay, And the 
Archbishop declares that the divine who has been 
so uncharitably stigmatised as an “ unbelieyer” is 
“an earnest and intelligent believer in all the great 
doctrines set forth in the Prayer-book and Articles.” 

We may likewise just add, as proofs of the 
esteem in which Dr. Temple is held by those who 
know him best, that the assistant masters in the 
school over which he has so ably presided have 
commissioned Woolner to execute a bust of him 
to be placed in the Arnold library; that the boys 
intend to present him with a testimonial; that a 
number of old Rugbeians have signified their wish 
to testify their personal regard for him; that he 
will receive a congratulatory address from the 
friendly societies of the neighbourhood at a public 
dinner; and that his departure from Rugby is the 
subject of universal regret, both in the school and 
the town. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


ANGEL CHILDREN, 
MRS, A. M. WELLS. 


Once I took a picture fair 

To my heart and kept it there, 
And I blessed the artist’s thought 
Who that lovely picture wrought, 
Even as I saw it then 

Now it comes to me again. 


Three small children on their knees, 
Under drooping willow-trees ! ; 
Pleased and shy they bend tolook = 
In the mirror of the brook. im. ll 
Not a flower upon the brink eelgter 
Bending gracefully to drink— n’ 
Not a bird that skims the lake, = 
Softer shadowing couldmake; —— 
Nor behold reflected there, 
Form more innocent and fair. — 


" 
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What, beside those faces three, 

In that mirror do they see? 

All the blue depths of the sky 

In its waters they descry ; 

And, not theirs alone, but near 

Other faces three appear— 

Angel faces, dimly seen, 

Serious, tender, and serene; 

Bending meekly, bearing trace 

Of the Heavenly Father's face. 

This is why the children look 

Pleased, yet thoughtful, in the brook. 

Unto little children here 

Seraph forms are always near. 

Messages of heavenly things 

Angel-child to earth-child brings ; 

So 1 blessed the hand that wrought 

Into form the shadowy thought. 
Se 


SHARP MEMORIES. 


Tux following letter appears in Land and Water: 
“A friend of mine at Stratford-on-Avon wishing, 
this past autumn, to procure some honey from his 
hives, applied the fungus to stupify the bees, as 
usually done. However, whether from his own 
awkwardness or the badness of the fungus, he 
could not thoroughly succeed. The consequence 
is, he has become an outcast from his garden; the 
inmates of those two hives will on no account 
allow him to enter it; his wife and children walk 
as usual, and stand and watch the hives without 
any molestation, but immediately he is recognised, 
however far off, he is pursued and stung by con- 
stantly increasing numbers, and made to fly at his 
best pace; and this occurs months after the event ; 
and he expects the only remedy must be the total 
destruction of those hives and their vindictive little 
tenants.” 
Sa 


“THE ENGLISH OF IT.” 


In the Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown’s “Lectures to 
the Men of Liverpool” we meet with this passage, 
the only fault that can be found with which is that 
it is too true :—Dishonest things are often varnished 
over with words and phrases that cleverly hide 
their real character. 1 should like to know what 
“the English” of “value received” amounts to 
in some commercial bills, “Speculation” is a very 
innocent looking word. It may mean no more 
than the faculty of sight. “Thou hast no specu- 
lation in those eyes.” It may mean some yery 
harmless exercise of thought upon theology, philo- 
sophy, or politics. But in many a case, when the 
word is used in a mercantile sense, “the English 
of it” is swindling and robbery. When a man is 
said to be “in difficulties,” “the English of it” 
often is that he has spent three-halfpence of his 
own money, and 19s. 103d. of other people’s. Even 
the word “embezzlement” puts a polish, though 
slight, I admit, upon fraud; and the word defaulter 
lets down a wrong-doer rather more gently than 
the rough and ready word thief. Often, too, when 
a man has been unfortunate and comes, not begging, 
but “asking assistance,” “the English of it” is 
that he has played the fool with himself, that he 
has been an idle, drunken, good-for-nothing fellow. 
I say often, not always; don’t misunderstand me ; 
but if 1 am to judge from the cases that I have 
met with, “the English” of “misfortune” is, in 
nine cases out of ten, “misconduct.” And so, for 
vice in its various forms we, blunt, honest, straight- 
forward Englishmen, who are supposed to “call a 
spade a spade,”—we, I say, have for vice in its 
various forms words that don’t tell the truth. I 
suppose we, or our forefathers rather, tried to paint 
the bloated face of the profligate by calling him a 
libertine, thus cunningly conveying the idea that 
he was a person who considered himself free, or a 
person of liberal ideas; but the paint would not 
wash, or, rather, it was soon washed off; the 
beastly features of the animal showed through it, 
and now the name exposes rather than conceals 
him; and, so far as the word implies freedom, all 
know that “the English of it” is freedom from all 
virtue and from all decency. Instead of calling 
him.a libertine, we now commonly call him a gay 
man, a man who lives avery gay life; and this 
word gay is good and pleasant, as we think of it in 
connection with the mirthfulness and lighthearted- 
ness of children, or with the bright plumage and 
the merry songs of birds; but, as applied to a mode 
of life, “the English of it” is a thoughtless life, a 
licentious life, a life spent in ruin of both body and 
soul, a life in which whatever gaiety there is, is 
heavily discounted by misery and shame. This 
word, this great word “life,” is itself subjected to 
the same perversion. To see life is to see folly and 
wickedness and dirt; for, according to some people, 
to see fe you must see all the slums and stews of 
the town. Life in fact is a word that often stands 
for death in its very worst and most horrible form, 
for the worst and most horrible form of death is a 
soul dead to wisdom, to truth, to purity, and to 
God. A career of folly and dissipation is glozed 
over by the phrase “sowing his wild oats.” Man 

are the attempts to shirk the plain “English” of 
the words “he is drunk;” no one likes to have this 
said of him—no one is willing to confessit. And 
so aman in this condition is excited, or he is not 


: of 


quite himself, or he is disguised, or he is in a state 
of slight inebriety, or he is mellow, or he has been 
dining out; andif even a statesman make a fool 
of himself in an after-dinner speech the apology is 


that it is an after-dinner speech; and we have got | 


a fine new name for orations of this sort—we call 
them post-prandial speeches, “the English” of 
which is “wine-in and wit-out speeches.” But to 
descend from such refined ways of putting it, you 
may say that your friend has had a drop too much, 
or he is fresh, or he is tight, or he is screwed; or, 
strangest of all, he is glorious. It depends a good 
deal upon who or what he is; if he be a gentleman, 
he is a little elevated; if he be a working man, he 
is fuddled; “the English of it” is, in every case, 
that the fellow is drunk. 
ipeieen ete 


THE NEW SCRATCH. 


An American paper says that the buffaloes found 
in the telegraph poles of the overland line a new 
source of delight on treeless prairie—the novelty 
of having something to scratch against. But it was 
expensive scratching for the telegraph company, 
and, there indeed, was the rub, for the bisons shook 
down miles of wire daily. A bright idea struck 
somebody to send to St. Louis and Chicago for all 
the brad-awls that could be purchased, and these 
were driven into the poles with the view to wound 
the animals and check their rubbing propensity. 
Never was a greater mistake. The buffaloes were 
delighted. For the first time they came to the 
scratch sure of a sensation in their thick hides that 
thrilled them from horn to tail. They would go 
fifteen miles to find a brad-awl. They fought battles 
around the poles containing them, and the victor 
would proudly climb the mountainous heap of 
rump and lump of the fallen and scratch himself 
into bliss until the brad-awl broke, or the pole came 
down. There has been no demand for brad-awls 
from the Kansas region since the first invoice. 
pat SE rs ait Piso 


PAPER IN JAPAN. 


THe Japanese use paper for a great variety of 
purposes. <A recent traveller states that he saw 
it made into materials so closely resembling 
Russian and Morocco leather and pig-skin, that it 
was very difficult to detect the difference. With 
the aid of peculiar varnish and skilful painting, 
paper made excellent trunks, tobacco-bags, cigar 
cases, saddles, telescope-cases, the frames of micro- 
scopes; and he even saw and used excellent water- 
proof coats, made of simple paper, which did keep 
out the rain, and were as supple as the best india- 
rubber. The Japanese use neither silk nor cotton 
handkerchiefs, towels, nor dusters; paper, in their 
hands, serves as an excellent substitute. It is soft, 
thin, tough, of a pale-yellowish colour, very plen- 
tiful, and very cheap. ‘Ihe inner walls of many a 
Japanese apartment are formed of paper, being 
nothing more than painted screens; their win- 
dows are covered with a fine, translucent kind 
the same material. It enters largely 
into the manufacture of nearly everything in a 
Japanese household; and he saw what seemed 
to be balls of twine, but which were nothing 
but long shreds of tough paper rolledup. If a 
shopkeeper had a parcel to tie up, he would take a 
strip of paper, roll it quickly between his hands, 
and use it for the purpose; and it was quite as 
strong as the ordinary string used at home. In 
short, without paper, all Japan would come toa 
dead lock; and, indeed, lest by the arbitrary 
exercise of his authority, a tyrannical husband 
should stop his wife’s paper, the sage Japanese 
mothers-in-law invariably stipulate in the marriage 
set(lement, that the bride is to have allowed to her 
a certain quantity of paper. 
_—$—$ 


THE ROMAN SENTINEL. 


THERE was nothing in Pompeii, says Dr. Guthrie, 
that invested it with a deeper interest to me than 
the spot where a soldier of old Kome displayed a 
most heroic fidelity. ‘Ihat fatal day on which 
Vesuvius, at whose feet the city stood, burst out 
into an eruption that shook the earth, poured 
torrents of lava from its riven sides, and dis- 
charged, amidst the noise of a hundred thunders, 
such clouds of ashes that filled the air, produced a 
darkness deeper than midnight, and struck such 
terror into all hearts that men thought not only 
that the end of tlie world had come and all must 
die, but that the gods themselves were expiring— 
on that night a sentinel kept watch by the gate 
which looked to the mountain. Amid unimaginable 
confusion and shrieks of terror, mingled with the 
roar of the volcano, and cries of mothers who had 
lost their children in the darkness, the inhabitants 
fled the fatal town, while falling ashes, loading the 
darkened air, and penetrating every place, rose in 
the streets till they covered the house-roofs, nor 
left a vestage of the city, but a vast silent mound, 
beneath which it lay unknown, dead, and buried, 
for nearly one thousand seven hundred years. 
Amid this fearful disorder the sentinel at the 
gate had been forgotten; and as Kome required 
her sentinels, happen what might, to hold their 
post till relieved by the guard or set at liberty by 
their officers, he had to choose between death and 


dishonour. Pattern of fidelity, he stood by his 
post. Slowly but surely the ashes rise on his 
manly form ; now they reach his breast; and now 
covering his lips they choke his breathing. He 
was “faithful unto death.” After seventeen cen- 
turies they found his skeleton standing erect in a 
marble niche, clad in its rusty armour—the helmet 
on his empty skull, and his bony fingers still closed 
upon his spear. And next almost to the interest I 
felt in placing myself on the spot where Paul, true 
to his colours, when all men deserted him, pleaded 
before the Roman tyrant, was the interest I felt 
in the niche by the city gate where they found the 
skeleton of one who, in his fidelity to the cause of 
Ceesar, sets an example of faithfulness to the cause 
of Christ—an example it were for the honour of 
their Master that all his servants followed. 


THE LONDON DISTRIOT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 

FIFTY-FOURTH SOCIAL MEETING. 
Tue fifty-fourth social meeting of this society was 
held on Thursday evening, Nov. 18th, at Radley’s 
Hotel, Blackfriars; §. Suarpr, Esq.,in the chair. 


The attendance was about 100. Among those 
present were the Revs. H. Jerson, R. Spears, J. C. 
Means, J. ‘laylor, M. C. Gascoigne, T. Kix, J. Phil- 
lips, J. Marten, 1, L. Marshall, R. Shaen (Royston), 
Dr. Davison and Mr. Richardson (the secretaries of 
the society), Dr. Dixon, and Messrs. C, Hill, J. T. 
Preston, 8. S. Tayler, C. Moore, R. Bartram, J. 
Conway, H. H. Stannus, R. Keating, R. Cooper, @ 
Withal, R. Eve (Aldershott), &c. 

The earlier part of the meeting was occupied 
with some business of a purely official character, 
relating to the number of the committee and the | 
frequency of their meetings. Some little discussion 
took place on these matters, but ultimately two 
resolutions submitted by the committee were 
passed: Ist, to alter the first rule in order that 
the number of the committee shall in future con- 
sist of twenty, inclusive of treasurer and secretary ; 
and 2nd, that the committee should meet four 
times a year instead of six—six to form a quorum, 
instead of nine as heretofore. 

A long and interesting paper was then read by 
Mr. S. 8. Tayrrr, on “The past history, present 
position, and future prospects of the London District 


Unitarian Society.” He began by tracing the rise of 
the society, which originated in a movement among 
some of the younger members of the London con- 
gregations about twenty years ago, who, touched 
with a profound sense of the value of Unitarian 
principles, felt that the time was come for a more 
determined and united effort to make them known. 
He showed that ever since its establishment in 
May, 1850, it has in various ways been acting 
beneficially on the condition of our body in the 
metropolis— by its quarterly meetings for consider- 
ing subjects of great interest and importance to our 
churches; by providing courses of good lectures 
in eligible districts, in which many of our leading 
ministers have taken part; by the engagement of 
the Rev. R. Spears at Stamford-street; and by the 
operations of the Lay Preachers’ Union in forming 
centres of missionary effort. In a great measure to 
these various developments and activity he attri- 
buted the fact that whereas in 1850 there were 
fifteen ministers and missionaries statedly working 
in London, there are now twenty; that against 
fifteen places where Unitarian Christianity was 
then preached, there are now twenty-six; and that 
the average total attendance upon our Unitarian 
services is nearly doubled. He regarded the retro- 
spect as full of encouragement. ‘The most directly 
important part of My. layler’s remarks to our 
readrs, however, was his view of the society’s 
PRESENT POSITION. 

“T now come to the present position of the society. 
Twenty years have nvt sufliced:to accomplish the objects 
of this society as regards the outside public; I find them 
still lamentably ignorant of our position and principles. 
I believe that the large majority of the three million in- 
habitants of the metiopolis have never heard the name 
Unitarian, or, if they have, it has passed them so inci- 
dentally as to raise no thought intheir minds; and the 
greater number of those who have heard it suppose it to 
refer toasnall sect of people whose positiou is rather 
negative—deniers of Christ! doubters! Ra‘ionalists!— 
who have little religious sympathy, or enthusiasm, or 
anxiety for the salvation of the world. The postiug up 
of the d claration of Unitarian opinions has conclusively 
proved this, for a great number have inquired fur copies 
of it, and many have expressed their astonishment at 
Unitarians quoting Scripture, and others ‘hat there 
existed Mohd aes in churches holding such opinions. The 
work of familiarising the public with our tenets and 
principles is not ther: fore yet done. The other original 
object of this society, viz., that ‘of promoting a closer 
bond of union amongst the members of different Unit- 
arian congregations,’ can_only be said to have been 
very paitially effected; for I find in our last year’s report 
only ove hundred and forty-one subscribers, including 
two minister-, one ot whom has died; five of our congre- 
gations each furnish about a dozen subscribers, or more 
than half the number. Our cougregations are nut repre- 
sented in proportion to their numerical strength, thuugh 
our meetings are o ten attended by those who do not sub- 
scribe, but who, at any rate, give their countenance. In 
a body like ours, which aims to practice as well preach 
the right of private judgment, it seems most desirable 
that opportunities ot speaking out oa Curistian spirit 
from the varius shales of opinion should be afforded 
as tue most 1 asovable course for atiaining real harmony 
and uvion in any direction in which we can work in 
common, ‘The making arrangement for the holding 


such meetings as this is therefore one of the present 
operations of your society ; their cost is but trifling. 

“‘There are six chapels or rooms dependent upon your 
society for a great portion of their rent, averaging about 
10s, 6d. per week (about £150 per year); and two ethers, 
eight in all, which have to be assisted with supplies for 
religious services, and lectures, and the contingencies 
connected with directing public attention to them. The 
utility of lectures in these places and in other chapels 
depends a good deal upou the publicity which is given to 
them by bills, which are an item of consid: rable expense. 
But the expense is much Jess than that of hiring rooms 
for this especial purpose. The Theological Library, now 
so useful to the lay preachers, would be improved by 
additional books, These operations are doing a large 
amount of good in some parts of the metropolis. We 
are sometimes told that our effurts have been failures, our 
operations full of blunders; well, but this only proves 
the fallibility of its conduciors, that they, like ourselves, 
have been ordinary mortals, and it in no way prevents 
the aim and objects of this society from being divine; 
and ultimately crowned by the Divine bles-ing. If it is 
true that the collective wisdom of our London body is 
outside of this society, there is no law that excludes it ; 
and the sooner it comes in and leads us to a wiser course 
the better. 

“The present condition of your society financially 
will be considered as weak, for a society of this k nd is 
best suppoited by a large area of small regular subserip- 
tions, he work of making special appeals isa great 
drag on the energies of your honorary officers, and far 
from an agreeable task. Now your subscription list is 
not much over £100 a year, and there is a most alarming 
deficiency of 5s. subscriptions. I see just twelve. In 
making this remark I am not going to overlook the fact 
that many have so nobly responded to appeals, and 
during the last eight years raised considerable sums, 
sometimes £30 or £400 in a year. 

“The present condition of your eae’ as regards its 
field of work is most promising, and I cannot doubt 
that when the great utility and even necessity for this 
society as a means of diffusing Unitarianism in ihe 
metropolis are considered, the well-known _ gene- 
rosity of our body will provide larger means. But we 
cannot be surprised that your officers are not reassured 
by finding that whilst the district has increased in popu- 
lation three-quarte s of a miilion, the number of subscri- 
bers has fallen from two hundred and forty-five to one 
hundred and forty-one. 

“Tt is well worthy of consideration that any help that 
you give in founding a society for worship is not in the 
direction of a pauperising charity, but an encouragement 
to work, to self help; the people come to give help as 
much as to receive it, Giving their help as they do on 
the spot (some £150); itcaunut be expected that they 
should always be able to join as subscribers also. It is 
therefore necessary to press upon those who have the 
advantages Of comfortable chapels and well ordered 
servives that they are the people who should come for- 
ward and subscribe the neces:ary funds for carrying on 
this work.” 

The paper closed with a very hopeful outlook on 
the future, and an earnest appeal for more active 
and evangelical work among the people; and at its 
conclusion was warmly applauded. An animated 
discussion followed. 

The CHairMman said that the society had removed 
from the Unitarian churches of London the reproach 
that they were only congregations of the respectable 
classes, and might boast that it had done the 
important work of winning great numbers of the 
humbler classes. 

Mr. C. Hitt thought that persons of the working 
-classes would appreciate our views of religion 
presented to them by the studious learned men 
who had made them the study of their life, rather 
than by comparatively uneducated men of their 
own class. He referred to the little permanent 
good resulting from the labours of Methodist local 
preachers, and the undesirableness of following 
their example in lowering the standard of our 
preaching when the Independents and Baptists 
and other denominations were making greater 
efforts than ever before to promote the highest 
culture of their ministers. 

Mr. N. M. Tayvcnr, on the other hand, thought 
that the Methodist local preachers had exercised 
very great effect upon the working classes, and that 
the Unitarians might do the same with their simpler 
and purer religious views. He complained that men 
of a better and more educated class did not come 
forward and take part in this work, 

Mr. Carter, of the Walworth Mission, while 
granting that it would be very desirable that 
educated laymen should take up the work, said 
that the fault lay not with those who were doing 
the best they could, but with those who were able 
to do better, and yet gave them no aid or counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Moore thought there was, in the essence of 
Unitarianism, an essence of mystification, and con- 
tended that they should take their stand upon the 
simple fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man, 
without adding the yoke upon the human mind of 
any other belief. He thought that men could be 
Unitarians without having anything to do with 
faith in Christ, and that it was on account of its 
Christian limitations that the present Unitarianism 
does not represent the highest intellect and greatest 
heart of Christendom, and that our religion is based 
upon the sand and not on the rock, Therefore, he 
would altogether do away with the idea of Free 

Christian Churches, Christian Unions, &c. 

The CuairMAN objected that the speaker was 
too theological, and reminded him that the society 
did not interfere with the particular views held by 
its ministers or members. 

The Rev. R. Spears vindicated the distinctively 
Christian character of the society, with the evident 
general concurrence of the meeting. ‘The society 
was not a society of Jews, Mahommedans, or mere 
Theists, but a Christian society. We may write 
“Tchabod” on our churches if Christ is shut out 


THE UNITARIAN HERALD. 


of them. Those who profess to preach Christianity 
without Christ are the least successful of all, and 
in America the greater success of our Churches 
may partly be attributed to their nearness to 
Christ. He thought that our want of success arose 
from our want of zeal and of a full appreciation of 
the work we have undertaken. He was not dis- 
heartened at the smallness of our numbers, but he 
was disheartened at the want of zeal and liberality 
on the part of Unitarians, who believed that such 
important views had been entrusted to their 
charge. 

Mr. Symons, one of the lay preachers, said it 
was not the highest intelligence the working men 
would follow, but the greatest warm-heartedness— 
such as led the multitude to Christ. There was 
much intelligence in our Churches, but little 
popular sympathy. As a working man he urged 


earnest men of his own class to diffuse the simple 
principles of the religion of Christ. 

Mr. Bartram said that it was acknowledged 
by all the preceding speakers that this society 
seemed to possess little of the confidence of the 
Unitarian body. He thought that the true cause 
was that it had a superabundance of zeal but not 
of discretion. He traced a large portion of the want 
of success to the time when the Lay Preachers’ 
Union was established. If ours is a great cause, is 
it not right to send out the best men instead of 
men totally unfit for the missionary work, who 
have only driven people away from us instead of 
attracting them? He deprecated the establish- 
ment of a number of unsuccessful little mission 
stations, and would temper the zeal which had 
been so much lauded with a considerable amount 
of discretion. 

Mr. WARREN (of Walworth) asked if there was 
any bar to educated men taking part in the mis- 
sionary work of the society, and if not, why do 
they not come forward ? 

Dr. Dixon vindicated the society from the charge 
of sending out a number of uneducated men to 
preach Unitarianism, and pointed out that it had 
used its funds in assisting in the promotion of 
Unitarian principles through a great number of 
places in the metropolis at a very small expense, 
because the work was almost entirely done by 
volunteer agency. It was not the fault of the 
volunteers who came forward for this work, but 
the fault of the Unitarian public, that sufficient 
funds were not supplied to place an educated 
minister in every mission station. The society had 
done the best it could with the materials and the 
funds placed at their disposal. In regard to Mr. 
Moore’s speech, he hoped it would be clearly 
understood that that gentleman expressed his own 
individual views, and that they do not correspond 
with those held by Christian Unitarians. He be- 
lieved that everything that could be done was 
done in the latter part of the last century to pro- 
mulgate pure Deistical doctrines, and the result 
has been not exactly what Mr. Moore predicted 
would be the case if we preached the opinions he 
had advocated. 

Mr. J. T. PRESTON maintained that long before 
the establishment of the Lay Preachers’ Union 
this society was never supported by the Unitarian 
public of London in the way it ought to have been. 
Many who find fault forget that the society had not 
the means at its disposal to do the good it wished. 
In regard to the Lay Preachers’ Union, it had been 
taken up by the District Society as a branch of its 
operations in the hope that it would have obtained 
a much larger amount of support from a certain 
section of our denomination. He thought that 
the step taken to {support one or two of the most 
promising of the new mission stations a wise one, 
and it was for the Unitarian public to say how far 
they will support it. He did not fear for Unitarian- 
ism, and never did. It will live and spread, even 
if we die out. Others will take up the work in 
other churches, and in the long run our opinions 
will spread even if by other agencies than ours. 

Dr. Davison regretted that Unitarians who do 
not belong to the society had not taken the oppor- 
tunity of the present meeting to come forward and 
state plainly what faults it had committed, and 
why it had lost the confidence of the Unitarian 


public. Although established as a strictly de- 
nominational society, it had met a larger part of 
opposition from its own denomination. Many 
Unitarians would rather be Unitarians outside the 
body than inside. It was very clear that if more 
support was not given the efforts of the society 
must be very much’ contracted, and the committee 
could not hope to keep up what they are now 
doing. 

The CHAIRMAN reminded the younger members 
of the society that in 1813 it was criminal to teach 
Unitarianism, so that all the success we have to 
talk of must begin from that time. In the year 
1844 Unitarians had for the first time fair play, for 
that was the time when the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act gave them secure possession of their chapels. 
We have a large number of persons who call them- 
selves of the “advanced” school who will not own 
their Unitarianism. But he thought those were 
most “advanced” who honestly spoke out their 
opinions. On the whole, however, we had not 
much reason to be discouraged with our condition. 

The meeting was brought to a close by prayer 
offered by Mr. SPEARS. ; 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


FLowery Firip.—On Wednesday week a meet- 
ing was held in the school-room, to give a cordial 
welcome to the Rev. J. K. Smith as successor of the 
Rev. R. C. Dendy. The room was nearly full, and 
there were present Messrs. Thos. Ashton, J. Aleock, 
J. Thornely, and others. Mr. Alcock presided, and 
expressed a wish that congregation and minister 
would work together harmoniously. ‘he Rey. F. 
Revitt, on behalf of the congregation and ministers 
of the district, gave Mr. Smith a hearty welcome; and 
in reply Mr. Smith said he came among them to 
work, if they would work with him, and to work 
faithfully, and hoped to be able to show his interest 
for the welfare of their church, and for their 
distinctive views. Mr. Thomas Ashton said the 


| question of their chapel would be settled sometime, 
them to help the smaller stations, and to send 


and the best thing for them to do in order to get it 
was to show that one was needed. Messrs. J. Broad- 
bent, E. Broadrick, J. Jackson, A. Stafford, and G. 
Slater also addressed the meeting, which was warm 
and hearty in its greeting to Mr. Smith, 

NEWCASTLE.—A sermon was preached on Sun- 
day morning, the 20th instant, by the Rey. J. C. 
Street, in the Church of the Divine Unity, on 
“National Education.” Taking as his text the 
plaintive cry “My children are desolate,” he 
shewed the terrible state of millions of children in 
England, and the urgent need of our no longer 
neglecting this peril which would otherwise cripple 
the Empire. In considering the practical require- 
ments of this matter he upheld the main features 
of the National Education League scheme, 

NortincHam: Curist CHurcH.—The anniyer- 
sary sermons were preached on Sunday, November 
14th, by the Rev. W. Blazeby, B.A., of Rotherham, 
The collections amounted to over £12, On Monday 
evening, November 15, the annual meeting of 
teachers and friends was held in the school-room, 
when about 120 were present. After tea a most 
satisfactory annual report had been read by Mr. T. 
W. Lewis. The meeting was addressed by the 
Revs. Thomas Moss, B.A. (New Church Minister), 
W. Blazeby, B.A., R. A. Armstrong, B.A., C, L. 
Whitham, and other gentlemen. Most of the 
speakers spoke earnestly in favour of a national 
system of education, and of the future work of 
Sunday-schools. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
W.J. M1, R. F., and R. E.—Received. 


Several Intelligence paragraphs stand over till next 
week. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Ainsworth.—On Sunday evening, one of a course of 
lectures by the Rev. J. T, Whitehead ; subject, “ John 
Wicliffe.” 

Birmingham: CxurcH oF THE MEssiAH.—On Sun- 
day, sermons by the Rev. KE. Higginson in aid of the 
Lawrence-street Ministry to the Poor. On Monday, 
annual meeting. 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN. 
On Sunday evening, one of a series of lectures by the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden; subject, ‘‘The Supposed Scrip- 
tural Proofs of the Eternity of Punishment.” 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, LINDEN GROVE. 
On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses on 
the Sermon on the Mount by Alexander J, Ellis, Hsq., 
B.A.; subject, ‘‘ Beatitudes and Denunciations.” 

London: Stoxr NeEwineton.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee on “ The 
Stilling of the Storm.” 

London: STratForD WorkinGc Men’s HAatt.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meeting for conversation on 
«Life and Teachings of Baron Swedenborg.” 

Manchester: Free CuristiAn CHuRCH.—On Sun- 
day, annual school festival. Preachers: Morning, Rev. 
J. Freeston; evening, Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. Recital in 
the afternoon, and tea party on Monday bios 

Manchester: Upprr Brooxk-sTREET,—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment by the Rey. W. H. Herford, B.A. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN 8CHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at 11 a.m. 

Yeovil: WESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN UNION.— 
On Tuesday, half-yearly meeting; preacher, Rev. P, 

H. Wicksteed, B.A. Afterwards a tea meeting. 


* 
Births. 
BRAMLEY.—On the 2ist inst., at Claremont Crescent, 
Sheffield, the wife of Herbert Bramley, Esq., of a son. 
BROADBENT.—On the 15th inst., at ‘The Hollies,” Latch- 
ford, Warrington, the wife of Charles Broadbent, 
daughter. 


+ 
Warringes. 

HOLLAND—TAYLOR.—On the 18th inst., at the Unitarian. 
Chapel, Stand, by the Rev. W. C. Squier, Mr. Thomas” 
Holland to Miss Alice Taylor, both of itefield. ene 

SHATWELL— HOWARD.—On the 20th inst., at the Old 
Chape!, Dukinfield, by the Rev. Francis Revitt, Mr. John 
Shatwell, of Bradford, to Miss Sarah Anne Howard, of 


Stalybridge. 
Deaths: 


ADAMSON.—On the 22nd inst., at Wem, Salop, Martha, wife x 
le 


of Mr. Ebenezer Adamson, inspector of poor, Glasgow, 

and eldest daughter of the late Mr. Hepworth, surgeon, — 

Crofts Bank, Barton-upon-Irwell, near Manchester. 
CHAMPION.—On the 23rd inst., at Harley i 

Down, Ann, relict of W. D. Champion, Esq., years. 
LLOYD.—On the 16th inst., after a short illness, in his 53rd 
year, Thomas Lloyd, of Balsall Heath, Firmingham. ~ 
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London Auxiliary Sunday-school Association 


, Intelligence: An Impostor, Ministerial Appointment, 


Aberdeen, Accrington, Ardwick, Birmingham, East 
Lancashire, Manchester, Shefileld 
COLTHNPOMUCIOO sates stv ebcstvecaavasescscoesce awerewcetedts 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to Mr. JoHN PHILLIPS, 
14, Market-street, Manchester, to whom all orders and busi- 
ness communications should be addressed. 


CHARGE FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ten lines and under........sese0ee esseaslee ss «. 6d. a line. 
After the first tem lines .............0.008 wo deus 5d. a line. 
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” ” ” 50 per cent. 


Half column........ 
A whole column.,....,. 
AS WHGIO PALO. cccedctgaecscccecscscueueces 


seveee £0. OB. Od. 


Jn sending Stamps for orders for short advertisements, parties 
must reckon five words for the first line, and eight words for 
each succeeding line. In cases where the amount sent is 
insufficient, we leave out unnecessary words to reduce the 
advertisement. 


OWER MOSLEY-STREET SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS 


FAREWELL SOIREE to the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, 
B.A., To-morrow, Saturday, December 4th. Tea at five. 
“Tickets 9d. each. Friends of the school are invited. 


NITARIAN CHAPEL, FORD-ST,, 
ALFORD 


SAL i 
ANNUAL SERMONS next Sunday by the Rev. JAMES ~ 
BLACK, M.A., of Stockport: morning, 10-45; evening, 6-30. 


STRATFORD, ESSEX: WORKING 


z 
4 


MEN’S HALL. 

MEETINGS for Religious Conversation, conducted by the 
Rey. THOMAS CROW. on Sunday Afternoons, commencing 
‘at three and closing at fouro’clock. Subjects for December :— 

5th. Nature and Necessity of Regeneration.” 
12th.—“ God’s Spirit Man’s Teacher in all Ages.” 
19th.—* Progressive Development in the Bible.” 
26th.‘ Traditional, Spiritual, and Natural Nativity of Jesus.” 


PPER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL.— 


On Sunday Evening next and following Sundays, a 
COURSE of LECTURES on the Old Testament, intended 
state those results of criticism which must be taken 
established. Service at 6-30 p.m. All seats free. 

W. H. HERFORD, Lecturer. 


HEFFIELD: UPPERTHORPE 


CHAPEL. — On saan December 5th, the Rey. G. 
KNIGHT will commence his Ministerial DUTIES. 

On Wednesday, December 8th, a RECOGNITION SERVICE 
will be held at 3-30,and a SOIREE at 5-30. The Revs. J. L. 
Short, Brooke Herford, D. Maginnis, W. Blazeby, B.A., and 
H. Hill will take part. 


ECTURES will be delivered at the Unit- 


arian Church, Stockport, as follows: 
Dec. 5th.—* The yee Catholic Church.” Rey. WILLIAM 
GASKELL, M.A 


, M.A. 

Dec. 19th.— Servetus.” Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 

Jan. 2nd.—'‘ The Education and Treatment of the Blind.” 
Rey. A. PAYNE. 

Jan. 16th.— The National Education League.” Rev.S.A. 
STEINTHAL. 


Jan. 20th.—‘ Ritualism.” Rey. H. E. DOWSON, B.A. 
Feb. 13th.—‘*The Cicumenical Council and Father Hya- 
cinthe.” Rey. J. BLACK, M.A. 
Service at half-past six. 


ISSION TO THE POOR, ROCHDALE 
ROAD 


The Rey. S. A. STEINTHAL will ADDRESS a Meeting of 
Reclaimed Drunkards on Tuesday Evening next. Meeting 
will commence at eight o’clock. 

A CORDIAL INVITATION is hereby given to any lady or 
gentleman who will Nerf volunteer to teach a good-sized 
Class of ragged, street youths, from eleven to seventeen years 
of age, on Sunday mornings at the Mission, from 10-30 to 11-45. 


E-OPENING SERVICES at the Old 
Meeting House, Wolverhampton-street ak on 
Sunday, December 12th, when TWO SERMONS will be 
reached by the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES, of Bristol. Morn- 
service at 11; evening at 6-20. The London Liturgy will 
be used for the first time. A collection will be made at the 
a of each service in aid of the expenses incurred in the 
terations. 


BNROSE- STREET CHAPEL, 


WALWORTH. 
The ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, December 12th, by the newly-appointed minister, 


the Rey. H. CALLOWAY, late of Bridport. Morning ser- 
vice, eleven; evening, seven. 


miNISTER is required to take the 


CHARGE of the effort at Mile End, London, E., salary 
tocommence with £150.—Apply to Mr. J, WELLS, Cottage 
Farm, Leytonstone, Essex. 


(HE PAPAL COUNCIL in the Light of 


the New Testament.—TWO LECTURES on the 8th 
and 15th inst. in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, at seven 
o’clock (admittance free), by JOHN R. BEARD, D.D. 


OME MISSIONARY BOARD.—The 


PUBLIC EXAMINATION of the Students will take 
lace on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of January, 1870. Sir JOHN 
BOWRING will preside at the Soirée. Further particulars 
in future advertisements. 
E. C. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 


OSSLEY CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 


On Saturday, December 19th, the Sewing Meeting 
connected with the above church intend holding a SALE of 
USEFUL ARTICLES of Ladies’ Winter Clothing. They 
intend also to have a Christmas Tree, ornamented with useful 
and fancy articles for sale. The proceeds of the Sale of Work 
and of the Christmas Tree are to be devoted to the painting 
and beautifying of the church. 

Donations of money and gifts of fancy or useful articles, 
from friends near and distant, will be thankfully received on 
behalf of the Sewing Meeting by the minister, the Rev. 
DANIEL BERRY, Stamford Road, Mossley. 

Sale of Work to commence at one p.m. Charge for admis- 
sion, 3d. each. 

During the sale a special selection of music will be sung 
by the choir, and by the Lawton Family, whose services will 
be given for the benefit of the church. 


EADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 


The Committee of the above Chapel have determined 
to supply the want, which has long been felt, of greater 
accommodation for their Sunday-schools, and of aroom suit- 
able for congregational purposes, meetings, and lectures. 

For this purpose upwards of £200 has been raised by the 
congregation, and another £100 is required that the new build- 
ing may be opened free from debt in April, 1870. 

The Committee now confidently appeal to the Unitarian 

ublic to assist them in raising this sum. 

Subscriptions will be ly received and duly acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary, 

EDWIN ELLIS, Wonersh, Guildford. 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, POOLE. 


This neat and commodious Chapel, erected at a cost of 
£1,200, including also a convenient Schoolroom, has been 
opened. There is the prospect of a not inconsiderable con- 


gregation being gathered were it practicable to secure the | 


services of a zealous and able pastor. The debt whieh hangs 
baa a place, £310, must be paid before this object can be 
attained. 

The undersigned, having been present at the opening ser- 
vice, and being cognisant of the capabilities of the congrega- 
tion and its prospects, reepoceeully. recommend the case to 
the attention and help of the Unitarian body, believing it to 
be on every account deserving of the assistance asked. 

Donations may be forwarded to any of us, or to Mr. Alfred 
Balston, Poole. 

W. J. Lamport, 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 

Charles Beard, 13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 

Edmund Kell, Portswood Lawn, Southampton. 

William Hargrave, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 

Robert Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

J.B. Lloyd, Wareham, Dorset. 

Thomas Thornely, Godley, near Manchester. 

Russell L. Carpenter, Bridport. 

R. Brook Aspland, 1, Frampton Villas, Hackney, London. 
Jobn Cropper, Furzebrook, near Wareham. 

The Poole congregation earnestly solicits public aid to 
enable it to liquidate the chapel debt of £310. 


Subscribed by the Congregation ..... ...-..+0.-£100 0 0 
Subscriptions already advertised ..... Sees ae eo GC 
Mrs. Filliter, Leeds, third donation. a cate nteenc Os Oly 0 
Three Sisters............+6 Ue coins calteee eacanmecinse - 300 
A. Pritchard, Esq., London, per Rev. J. Cropper. 1 1 0 
E. Esdaile, Esq., Sheffield, do. Sea 
Fellowship Fund of Upper Brook-street Chapel, 

Manchester, by Richard Aspden, Esq. ...... 5 0 0 
Might SYKGHS DAGL icc.ssnccsacy taeeatetesseece sans, OO. O 
Rey. E. Kell, Southampton, third donation...... 5 0 0 
Miss Dunkin, Southampton, third donation, per 

RVs Biel Te... cc cescccsccestscvece adialelsle 500 
Thos. Susans, Esq., Southampton, per Rev.E. Kell 1 1 0 
John Johnston, £sq., Ryde, third donation, per 

Rev. E. Kell w/b O 
Miss Chatfleld, Ryde, per Rev. E, Kell : i i . 
C. T. Thomas, Esq., Bristol, per J. er.. 2 0 0 
Mrs. Armstrong, Acre Lands, Lancaster, per 

Rey. J. Cropper .... coceceecers 00 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Lun caster, per 

Rev. J. Cropper ......ssecceccesccescsccsesece 210 0 
Richard Smalley, Esq., Lancaster, 

per Rey. J. Cropper .. Seaeeraes 210 0 


( eeu GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
** The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys ae 4 pre ed to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


path ctl cet = Bt ER Ba 4 be. ee 
OUTHPORT.—ALBERT. ROAD. — Mr. 
MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rey. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rey. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rey. T. Holland, South- 
rt; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
Sort Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


ALLOWFIELD SCHOOLS.—The Com- 


mittee of these Schools intend beginning a Day School 
for Boys and Girls early in the New Year. They therefore 
require the services of a MASTER and a MISTRESS, and _re- 
quest applicants to send in testimonials to the Rev. $. Alfred 
Steinthal, 107, Upper Brook-street, Manchester. The School 
will be under Government inspection, For the first two 


years a salary will be guaranteed. 


A Jady swishes to obtain a SITUATION as 
ESS to Young Children; highest ref. * 
Address 8. E., Post Office, Bridport. bas Pap rh apa 


W ANTED, by an experienced middle-aged 


Person, a Situation of Trust, either as Housekeeper, 
Matron, &c., or to undertake a Mother’s Care for Children 
where am under-nurse is kept: most repectable references.— 
Address Mrs. CHARLES, at Mrs. Brooke Herford’s, 6, 
Arthur’s Terrace, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A lady of 


experience seeks a RE-ENGAGEMENT, — Address 
Y. E. 8., General Post Office, Bristol. 


1870, ALMANACKS, DIARIES, 
« POCKET BOOKS, LAYING CARDS, 
BEZIQUE, &e.—J ohnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


Just published, 8vo.. pp. 242, cloth, 5s. 
EMOIR OF MRS. ELIZA FOX. To 
which extracts are added from the journals and 
letters of her late husband, the late W. J. Fox., M.P. for 
Oldham, Edited by FRANKLIN FOX.—London: Triibner 
and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 


MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 1869, contains :—Un- 
selfishness.—Tobias Witt—Sam Lawson.—An Ancient Lady. 
Title and Index. 

Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation, agent, Mr. T. P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. 


Just published, price One Penny, 


“¢qyUR TEMPERANCE HARVEST.” 

By ANNIE ROLLINSON. Being the substance of an 
Address delivered by Miss Annie Rollinson in the Mechanics’ 
Institute, Adwalton, August 3lst, 1869. Price ld.; twelve. 
post free, 10d.; 100, post free, 6s, Post-office orders payable at 
Gildersome-street to JOHN PARKER. 


: I ‘UNES to ALL Martineau’s Hymns, the 

Belfast, and most other Unitarian collections will be 
found in the LEEDS TUNE BOOK, price 4s. 6d,—London: 
E. T. Whitfield, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
Leeds: Hopkinson and Co., Commercial-street; and all book 
and music-sellers. 1,500 copies sold since publication. 


“« AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE,” 

This is the Truthseeker’s criticism on THE NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last_Trinity.— 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling. —Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


Now Ready. 
E UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 
for 1870. 

The DIARY this year contains a space for memorandums 
for every day in the year, as in 1868. 

No.1, price 2d., will contain a List of Ministers, Chapels, 
and Institutions, &c., together with other denominational 
information. 

No. 2, ditto, ditto, bound in limp cloth, to which will be 
added a Diary for every day in the year. Price 6d. 

No. 3, ditto, ditto, with tuck and pocket, Price ls. 

Please give your order for a copy of it to your bookseller, 
the agent of the Unitarian Herald, in your town; Mr. JO. 
PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester; or to Messrs. 
Smart and Allen, 2, London House Yard, Paternoster Row, 


London. ; 
1870, CHARLES CHORLTON’S 18%() 
‘ Cottage Rent Books, Playing Cards, S 
and Bezique; Counting House Stationery.—Warehouse and 
Steam-Printing Office, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


E TRUTHSEEKER, published on the 


first of every month, isa free and unsectarian review 
of books and events relating to the development of religious 
life and liberty in the Christian Church. 

Every number contains original Lectures, Meditations, and 
Essays, together with Reviews of present and permanent 
interest. Price threepence. 

Any bookseller can supply the TRUTHSEEKER to order. 
ss publishers: Messrs. Trubner and Co., Paternoster 

Ow. 


OME PAGE TRAOTS.—A CaraLoauE 


# of all the Tracts, with particulars as to price, &c., 
may be had on application, enclosing stamp, at 6, Arthur’s~ 
terrace, Manchester, N.W. 


4 tar Mes MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 


SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EDITION, price 5s. 
uae be had at qhose prices, post free, from the Author. 
‘88, 


6, ARTHUR’s TERRACE, 
MAncuHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson, 


BAGaATELLe BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 
TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. RB. 
CLARKE’S, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


RS. ROBERT LEIGHTON (widow of 


the late Robert Leighton), Fancy Stationer, &c., 
39, West Derby Road, near the Necropolis, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
Achoice selection of Photographs, Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


e 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Writing from “Cairo, Nov. Ist,” the Daily News 
correspondent gives an account of the way in which 
Mahomet’s birthday was kept, that in some respects 
calls to mind the rites of Juggernauth. He says: 


“The great public ceremony of the Mussulman 
year took place to-day. The prostrate bodies of 
fanatics were ridden over by the Sheik el Bekree, 
live snakes were eaten, glass crunched and swallowed, 
bodies slashed with swords, cheeks and breasts 
pierced with sharp metal instruments, which were 
left sticking in the wounds they made, and hundreds 
of menand boys shrieked and writhed, and wrestled, 
in what professed to be a mad ecstacy of religious 
fervour. All this was gone through in the public 
streets in broad daylight. The chief performers 
were of the rank of what are called‘ street Arabs’ 
at home; though here and there men of a grade 
higher wound themselves up by shrieks and prayers, 
and then threw themselves down with the rest.” 


The Jews, after much negotiation, have obtained 
permission to erect a synagogue in St. Petersburg, 
being the first building of the kind that has existed 
in Russia. 

Free-Churchism seems to be everywhere making 
way. A letter from the Hague states that the 
Government of the Netherlands “appears to be 
thinking very seriously of deciding the question of 
the relations between Church and State in the sense 
of a separation as complete as possible,” and the 
leading Liberals in France are calling out for the 


” game thing. 


Herr Anton, priest of Sarmingstein, in the diocese 
of Linz (Austria), following Father Hyacinthe’s 
example, has addressed a letter to his bishop in 
which he states that “it is impossible for him 
conscientiously to continue to fulfil his spiritual 
functions at a time when the clergy seem bent on 
bringing the Church into conflict with the spirit 
of the age.” He has, therefore, resigned his office, 
with its emoluments, and betaken himself to’ a 
secular calling, 


Pio Nono must be either very oblivious or very 
ungrateful. In Cardinal Antonelli’s reply to Mon- 
signor Maret’s exculpatory letter, he is reported to 
have assured the archbishop that the Court of 
Rome was so little acquainted with his book that 
the Holy Father never dreamt of making it a 
subject of complaint, still less of persecution. At 
the same time we read among the subscriptions 
sent to the Pope for the expenses of the Council, 
and published in the Catholic organs of France and 
Rome, numerous entries, of which the following 
are fair specimens: 

“Mdlle. Klanche de Raime, who believes im- 
plicitly in what the Roman Church teaches, and 
who protests against Mgr. Maret’s book, two francs. 

“A poor girl who believes more readily in the 

infallibility of the Pope than in that of Mgr. Maret, 
one franc. 

“ Anonymous, who protests against the work of 
Mer. the Bishop of Susa in partibus infidelium 
[biting that! ], one franc.” 

Among the presents brought to the Pope by the 
Archbishop of New York isa gold fish, with the 
mouth formed of rubies. This rarity only opens 
its mouth to throw out pieces of gold, and the coin 
is both of the best quality and appears to be almost 
inexhaustible in quantity. Gift fish, it would seem, 
are not of the nature of gift horses, but are 
intended to be looked in the mouth. If this 
shower of gold, however, continues to enrich the 
Vatican, it will almost induce a doubt in the minds 
of devout Catholics whether the schoolboy’s trans- 
lation of awri sacra fames a3 “a sacred thirst for 
gold,” may not be infallibly correct. 


The Correspondence has | een filling its columns 
with violent tirades against the Catholic Liberal 
party; and Monsignor Nardi is addressing letters 
to the Osserv tore Cuttolico, in which he bitterly de- 


nounces a French Catholic review and the Cuyrres-’ 


pondunt of the Prince de Broglie, Such is the 
boast-d harmony of the Koman Church, and the 
spirit in which it prepares for Council. 

The Pope has issued an order enjoining the 
inhabitants of Rome to prepare themselves for the 
great event by devotional exercises. Among these 
are a novena in honour of the Immaculate Concep- 


tion, which is made obligatory in all churches, and 


_a strict fast on the Vigil of the ‘onception ; and in 
~ twenty-two churches there is to be an exposition, 
(or imposition) of relics and images. 

The Westminster Gazette adduces the special invi- 
tation which Dr, Newman has received to attend 


the Council as a theologian, while some well-known 
continental theologians have been passed over, as @ 
proof how entire is the confidence reposed by the 
Holy Father in Dr, Newman’s orthodoxy. 

Since Mgr. Dupanloup, as Bishop of Orleans, 
became a person of influence in France, the ques- 
tion has often been asked there, but never very 
satisfactorily answered, “ Who is he?” By some 
he is said to be the son of Charles X.; and those 
who judge from personal appearance alone might 
have some show of reason on their side, inasmuch 
as he bears a remarkable resemblance to the last 
Bourbon king. Others connect him with Talley- 
rand, All that is known of the bishop’s past life 
is that, in consequence of certain informalities 
about his birth, there were some difficulties at 
Rome about his ordination. Shortly after taking 
orders he became curé of the parish of St. Koch 
at Paris, and was always employed by the Court 
in baptising, preparing for confirmation, &c., the 
various members of the royal family. He was 
subsequently transferred to Tours, where he re- 
mained as grand-vicaire until his promotion to the 
see of Orleans in 1857, 


The Marquis of Bute, although a Roman Catho- 
lic, is not debarred from the exercise of ecclesias- 
tical patronage in Scotland, as he would be in 
England. Several churches to which he has the 
right of presentation have become vacant since his 
lordship attained his majority, and in every case 
he has left it with the parishioners, greatly to their 
delight, to choose their own minister. 


The Rev. Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, is to be the 
Moderator of the next General Assembly of the 
Free Church, and the Rev. George Hitchie, of 
Jedburgh, is to sueceed Dr. Norman Macleod as 
Moderator of the Supreme Court of the Established 
Church of Scotland. 


The St. Alban’s case is to be brought once more 
before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 
‘he promoters of the suit allege that Mr. Mackon- 
ochie has not complied with their Lordships’ 
judgment as to the use of lights, elevation of the 
elements in the Holy Communion, and prostration 
during the prayer of consecration. They therefore 
pray that the monition may be so enforced that 
“right and justice may be effectually done.” 


At the last meeting of the Cambridge Union a 
motion in favour of the abolition of all religious 
tests at the University was carried by seventy votes 
against sixty-two. Hitherto the Union has invari- 
ably rejected all motions to this effect. 

On Monday, too, at the same University, a 
meeting was held, composed of Heads of Fuses, 
resident Fellows, and others, on the subject of 
University Tests, at which the unanimous opinion 
appeared to be that Sir John Coleridges bill did 
not go far enough, and a resolution was passed 
declaring that any measure brought forward with 
the view of settling the question “should include 
an enactment that no declaration of religious belief 
or profession shall be required of any person on 
obtaining a fellowship, or as a condition of its 
tenure.” And it was agreed that a memorial in 
the spirit of this resolution should be presented to 
Mr. Gladstone by a deputation from the University. 
In moving the first resolution, the Rev, Dr. Thomp- 
son, Master of !rinity, said that he heartily hoped 
that the removal of the tests might attract Dis- 
senters, and that not for their own sakes only, but 
for the sake of the University. He was confident 
that the sons of Dissenters of the middle class— 
and such would chiefly be attracted — would 
strengthen that element among the students, 
which all who had the interests of the | niversity 
at heart most desired to strengthen, the quiet, the 
temperate, the thoughtful, the industrious, Of 
such we had now some among us; he wished 
heartily we could have more. 


In consequence of a dispute between the incum- 
bent, the Rev. J, Fisher, and his congregation, 
nearly the whole of the church-going people of 
Heapey, near Chorley, to the number of about 
500, have “disestablished” themselves, and joined 
the sect known as the Free ‘ hurch of England, 
which consists of two associated bodies, the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon’s Connexion and another. The 
cause of the dispute was that the congregation 
wore desirous that Mr. Fisher should appoint the 
Rey J. thaw, LL.D.,as his curate; but \ x. bisher’s 
answer to their representations was, “Mr. Shaw 
shall never enter that church as long as 1 have 


breath.” Whereupon, seeing no prospect of con- 
cession on his part, they began to build a church 
of their own, which will be ready for opening at 
Christmas; and the other evening a meeting was 
held to determine with what religious body they 
should connect themselves. While expressing his 
reluctance to quit the Established Church, Mr. Shaw 
showed how unlikely it was that they should be 
able to get their new building consecrated by the 
bishop of the diocese; and in recommendation of 
what seemed to him the best course, he said the 
members of the Free Church were left entirely to 
manage their own affairs, and would not be tyran- 
nised over either by incumbent, patron, or bishop ; 
they had the selection of their own clergymen, and 
had everything connected with the church as they 
wished it to be. Dr. Jackson said if they joined 
the Free Church they would only be going in 
advance of the Established Church, as there would 
be no “ Church of England” shortly. A resolution 
that they should unite themselves with the Free 
Church was carried unanimously. 


The first of the series of meetings for prayer, 
suggested by Dr. Merle dAubigné, during the 
sitting of the Roman Council, was held on Wed- 
nesday, in Freemason’s Tavern. After a few 
remarks from the chairman, the Hon. Arthur 
Kinnard, M.P., the Hon and Rev. Baptist Noel read 
a few passages of Scripture; and then Prebendary 
Auriol, rector of St. Dunstan’s, Fleet-street, prayed 
that all the machinations of Rome might produce 
confusion, that truth might be brought out, and 
many people rescued. After which Dr. Cummirg 
prayed that mercy might be shown to the victims 
of a great and ancient delusion, that people might 
be led to contrast the Church in Rome planted by 
St. Paul with that presided over by its present 
chief, and that the days of Rome’s anticipated 
triumph might prove that of her predicted ruin; 
that many might be brought out of darkness into 
light. This was followed by an address or two, 
more prayers, and some singing. 

The case of the Rev. C. Voysey was heard in the 
Chancery Court at York on Wednesday. 1he speci— 
fic charges against him were :—First, that he had 
taught that Christ had not made atonement or 
reconciliation for sin, and had not been made a 
sacrifice to reconcile his Father to us; and that 
there was no need for such atonement. Secondly, 
that mankind were not by nature born in sin and 
the children of God’s wrath, and were not 
separated from Him by sin, or under His wrath 
and curse; that they were not in danger of endless 
suffering ; that there was no curse to be removed 
by the shedding of the blood of Christ, and that 
the docrine of man’s fall was contrary to the teach- 
ing of Christ. ‘Ihirdly, that he had taught that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was no more “very God of 
very God, begotten, not made,” than men were, 
or doctrine having the same purport and effect; 
and lastly, that he had maintained, in dero- 
gation and degradation of Holy Scriptures, the 
doctrine that revelation and knowled xe of God by 
means of any book was impossible; that all true 
knowledge of God came directly from the law of 
God in men’s hearts; that all knowledge of God 
came only from men’s own sense of what He re- 
quired them to do; and that the only true revela- 
tion that was possible by God to man was through 
the sense of God’s presence, and was originated in 
the heart of man, independently of God’s written 
word.—At the time of our going to press the Chan- 
cellor’s judgment has not reached us; but we 
imagine there can be little doubt that he will see 
sufficient grounds for sending the case to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS. 


The Roman correspondent of the Pall Mall in- 
forms us that a painful impression has been pro- 
duced at the Vatican by the pastoral letter of 
Monsignor Dupanloup, to which we referred last 
week. ‘the decisive language held on the subject. 
of the Pope’s infallibility is itself a surprise; but 
the fact that a Catholic bishop should denoun 
the bull launched by | aul IIT. against ov 
Henry VIII!., and deny the power of the H 
to issue such edicts, has set the theolog' 
The Jesuits can only account for th 


temerity by declaring thet ie Baa cP all 
hope of ever obtaining the ] Never— 
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theless, they are said to be shaken in their design 
of forcing the Council to adopt the Pope's infalli- 
bility as a dogma, and a rumour prevails that the 
Council will only be asked to give this doctrine the 
game countenance as the Council of ‘lrent conceded 
to that of the Immaculate Conception, which was 
simply to forbid its being made a subject of dis- 
cussion in Catholic schools. Archbishop Manning 
and his party, however, are not likely, we imagine, 
to be satisfied with this. 

The Univers, the French Ultramontane organ, is 
evidently beginning to feel that the opposition 
which has arisen to the supposed intentions of the 
Council is of a kind not to be slighted. It accord- 
ingly attacks with no little bitterness at once 
M. de Montalembert and the authors of the address 
of the laity from Coblentz, and the Abbé Dollinger 
and Mgr. Maret, and accuses them all of a “ plot” 
against the Church and society. The Abbé Dollin- 
ger, it says, is the “chief criminal and instigator of 
the movement.” But the “concert” which exists 
between all the conspirators “becomes more and 
more evident;” and the moment chosen for the 
attack—that, namely, when most of the bishops 
are absent from their sees—is most “craftily calcu- 
lated.” We can but hope that the fears of the 
Univers have not unduly magnified the boldness 
of the “conspirators,” and that, like Father B ya- 
cinthe, they will have de courage de ses opinions, 


Le Monde, another Ultramontane paper, has 
made the notable discovery that “Pope Sixtus 
Quintus, who died in 1590, was the first to conceive 
the idea of cutting through the Isthmus of Suez.” 
This is another important correction of those pro- 
fane historians, who are always leading us into 
some blunder or other. Herodotus tells us that 
Pharaoh Necho “was the first to undertake a 
canal, leading into the Red Sea, and which after 
him Darius carried on; it extends a distance of 
four days’ voyage, and its breadth is such that two 
galleys may work their oars abreast in it.” Some- 
body must, of course, have imposed on the “ father 
of history,” and it is kind of Le Monde to set us 
all right. 

At the annual meeting of the Eccleshall Conserv- 
ative Association, in responding to the toast of 
“Our Constitution in Church and State,” a Rev. 
Dr. Hardinge, after dinner evidently, delivered 
himself of a speech, the effect of which, in recom- 
mending his Church as an ally of the State, few 
can doubt. These are one or two bits from it: 

“The idea of a State separate from the Church 
was ‘earthly, sensual, devilish ; conceived by Satan, 
brought forth by apostate man, and nursed by 
idolatry. ‘‘he man, then, who aimed at separating 
the State from the Church, however good his inten- 
tions, was trying to perpetuate one of the conse- 
quences of sin, to preserve one of the works of the 
devil, to defeat the purposes of God, and to delay 
the triumphs of the Gospel and the universal 
felicity of man. The man who pronounced the 
unity of Church and State to be unlawful gave the 
lie to the Scriptures, both of the Old and New 
Testaments, and condemned the constitution of the 
kingdom of God. They would never desert that 
good old, tried, and trustworthy vessel, their 
glorious Constitution in (hurch and State; and, 
though she was surrounded with breakers ahead, 
they would go and take their stand upon her 
weather-beaten timbers, sound to the last, ready, 
all ready, and, each of them at his tackle and his | 

, would give their adversaries to learn that | 
they would never compromise a single rope in her 
rigging, nor lower a square inch of her canvas 
before mortal men.” 

In his Sword and Trowel, Mr. Spurgeon, who, we 
are glad to learn, is nearly recovered from his 
attack of smallpox, thus notices one of the more 
startling of the recently published works on pro- 
phecy—“ The last, great battle ; or, war among the 
nations until the year 2000:” 

“We are so sick at soul with the hundreds of 

amphlets which are poured forth upon prophetical 
subjects, that, although we intended to give the titles 
of this and a score more of such productions which 
afflict our table, we stop short, and will not help the 
gale of the rubbish even by mentioningthem. | hat 
good paper and ink should be wasted in maunder- 
ings over vials and trumpets is bad enough, but that 
Christian men should be led to draw vain imaginings 
‘as to coming events from the grand Apocalyptic 
vision, is grievous to the last degree. | he imposture 
of those who foretold the end of the Papacy in 1466 
ught to have covered them with shame sufficient 
Oy ave deterred all aspiring prophetlings, but it 
‘geems only to have called forth another band of 
cinators who set the date a little later, or, more 
sely still, postpone it to the year 2000, by which 
they expect to have spent their profits, and to 
retired ec the scene. Our Lord cometh in 


such an hour as we think not, and this studying of 
times and seasons, and setting of dates, is foolery, 


and worse.” 
In a third letter to the Record on “ Church Reform” 


the Rev. J, C. yle, one of the Evangelical leaders, 


advises the total suppression of deans and canons, 
and the application of the cathedral revenues first 
to the payment of two bishops, chaplains to carry 
on worship in the cathedrals, and after payment of 
all expenses of the building and choir to the increase 
of small church livings. “ But there is no time to 
be lost. If we do not mind what we are about we 
shall find ourselves in the hands of politicians who 
will leave us no cathedral establishment to recon- 
struct, and no Church property to redistribute.” 


The Record has got into trouble through some 
assertions it has been making on the spread of 
Rationalism in the Free Church of Scotland. Our 
Evangelical contemporary declared that Neological 
and Rationalistic views have spread to such an 
extent among the clergy of the Free Kirk, as 
seriously to darken the prospect of its future. This 
the Weekly Review emphatically denied, and called 
on the Record to prove its assertions by naming 
any instances of the kind which it referred to. We 
hardly think the Record could fairly be expected to 
do this ; and it seems not unlikely that its opinion 
has been founded on the fact, though there are 
some others which support it, that the Worth British 


Review, which was established to be the organ of 
the Free Church of Scotland, and has been so for 


about twenty years, has recently changed hands, 
and become the property of a more liberal party 
in theology. 
the accusations of the Record with no little warmth, 


and admonishes it to guard in future against being 


a false accuser, and even goes so far as to impute 
wilful dishonesty to our saintly contemporary— 
which is rather hard, 


In replying to the charges brought against him 
at York, the Rev. C. Voysey spoke thus strongly in 
reference to one of them: 

“the theory which he was charged with denying, 
namely, that mankind were born in sin and the 
children of God’s wrath, and that they (unbaptised 
infants, for instance) were under the curse, and in 
danger, apart from actual sin, of endless suffering, 
was one of the theories and glosses which had been 
put upon the Articles. If the Court considered 
that this and this only was the doctrine of the 
Church of England; if the Church really taught 
what he denied, to wit, that when Eve ate the 
apple God the Father cursed the whole human 
race, and determined that they should all be per- 
petually tortured in hell fire after death, and that 
before, or at the time, or subsequently, he made a 
covenant (in the proper sense of the word, which 
implied distinct contracting parties) with God the 
Son, by which, if God the Son would be crucified 
(which the contracting parties considered equivalent 
to being accursed), the Father would relieve all or 
some of the human race from the curse upon some 
condition of their believing something or other of 
which most of them never heard,—if this was 
really the doctrine of the Church, let it be stated 
distinctly, and let him (Mr. Voysey) be turned out 
if he denied it. He should only be too glad to go. 
No power on earth should induce him to teach 
such an odious mixture of falsehood and absurdity. 
If he had understood that the | hirty-nine Articles 
meant what the court was asked to say they 
did mean, if he had not been led by the caution of 
their language, and by the ambiguous half mean- 
ings which clergymen usually attached to those 
doctrines, to suppose that he was not pledged to 
the revolting theory which he had stated in order 
to denounce, he would rather put his hand into 
the fire than have signed his name to such 
infamous blasphemy.” 


MAX MULLER ON NIRVANA* 


Buppuism is one of the most widely-spread religions 
on the earth. ‘The teachings of Siddharta are the 
spiritual food of one-third of the human race, who 
reverence the Great Master, for his humility, his 
benevolence, and his wide-extending merey. This 
large acceptance alone must give Buddhism an 
importance in the eyes of those who study 
mythology, or that new science or hope of one— 
the Science of Religion. But when we find also 
that Buddha was a teacher of peace, and that of 
all his myriad disciples none owe their convictions 
to the overhanging sword; when we find too that 
however far from being practised in all their 
ered before the g neral meeting of the A scciation of 
German Philologists at Kiel, 28th September, 18'i9.— 
Triibuer’s American and Oriental Literary Record, Octo- 
ber, 1869, 


The Weekly Review. however, repels 


integrity, the Buddhist code of morals is one of 
singular purity, and nearly allied to the morals of 
Christianity, which it preceded by some six cen- 
turies, we cannot but rejoice at the signs that 
now present themselves on every hand of the 
deep attention which is being given by English 
students to the life and teachings of Buddha 
Gauterma. Of the morality of the Buddhists one 
single example may suffice. ‘The first command- 
ment of the Buddhists is, Thou shalt not kill. 
Living in a land where blood flowed like water, 
and where a man’s life was as little esteemed as a 
dog’s, Siddharta did not content himself with 
saying, Thou shalt not murder. His soul raised 
itself to a higher aim, and with the stars of heaven 
above his head and the stars of earth beneath his 
feet, his love embraced all the creatures to whom 
the Great God had given the gift of life, and he 
said, Thou shalt not kill. No disciple of Buddha 
may take away from the least of animate beings 
that breath of life which he cannot give. 

Of all the Buddhist doctrines, that of Nirvana is 
theone which has caused most dispute. The word 
which signifies extinguished, is the name given by 
the Buddhists to the tinal condition of the human 
soul, On the one hand it is argued that the word 
must be taken au pied de la lettre, to mean total, 
utter extinction and annihilation. On the other, it 
is urged that the name is not confined to Buddhism, 
but is used also by the Brahmins for the condition 
in which the soul loses its separate existence by: 
entering into, and being absorbed by, the godhead. 
Ihe words of the Buddhist teachers, we think, 
point to some ideal state not unlike the Cbristian’s 
heaven, a place of rest where the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest. Upon 
this interesting and important question we have 
now to notice the latest contribution of Professor 
Max Miller, whose previous labours in the same 
wide field of labour have given him a world-wide 
reputation, Professor Miller argues from the 
clear, honest character of the Buddha against that 
theory of annihilation taught by the Buddhist 
divines in his name. He shows that this is not 
the popular belief in Nirvana, and quoting some 
sayings from the Buddhist canon opposed to the 
idea of the total destruction of the soul, he 
observes, “if these sayings have maintained them- 
selves, in spite of their contradiction to orthodox 
metaphysics, the only explanation in my opinion 
is that they were too firmly fixed in the tradition 
which went back to Buddha and his disciples.” 
“the living are few but the dead are many.” 
Shall we not rather think, then, that the Master 
offered to the faithful servant, who had grown 
faint with the contest against the world and the 
flesh, that repose which is the contrast to the 
turmoil of the present life. Would he not lead the 
weary one through the green fields and by the 
pleasant streams, and let him see the glories of the 
asphodel valleys beyond the dark river of death? 
And such is the popular idea of the Nirvana; such, 
we think, would be what siddharta himself taught 
about it. Mr, Miller concludes his lecture by an 
extract from the volume now in the press—“ ‘The 
Parables of Buddhaghosa’s Parables, translated 
from the Burmese by (aptain Rogers, with an 
introduction containing Buddha’s | hammapadam, 
or the Path of Virtue.” This work when it appears 
will be of high interest to the student of Buddhism, 
containing as it does specimens of those teachings, 
in parable and metaphor, which would come home 
to the breast and business of the great mass of the 
people, who see in a religious teacher not a meta- 
physician, but a moralist. | hey care little for the 
abstractions of the theologians, but absorb eagerly 
lessons of mercy, and justice, and love. At @ 
future opportunity we may return to the subject. 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


An article, headed “ Mr. Keecher’s Private Habits,” 
in a recent number of the Philadelphia Sunday 
Despatch, makes some amusing if not authentic con~ 
tributions to the “great preacher’s” biography, 
After telling us at what hour Mr. Keecher goes to 
bed, and that he never dines with his hat on, the 
writer enlarges upon his peculiarities as a farmer, 
Mr, Beecher cultivates thirty-six acres on scientific 
principles. te does nothing without consulting 
books. “ U pon one occasion, whenit seemed morally 


certain that the hay ought to be cut, the hay-book 
could not be found, and before it was found the 
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hay was all spoiled.” But, apart from accidents, 
Mr. Beecher is successful with hay, and “raises 
some of the finest crops of wheat in the country.” 
His strawberries would rival either crop “if the 
robins would eat turnips, but they won’t, and hence 
failure.” Mr. Beecher makes mistakes sometimes. 
Two years ago he sowed twenty-seven acres of 


God if they denied His son. Their creed was a 
damnable heresy, and one that brought damnation 
in its train. He did not wish to partake of the 
evil deeds of Unitarian ministers, and he had not 
done it; his hands were clean.” Notwithstanding 
this faithfulness to the orthodox doctrine, and the 
fact that he had received large accessions to the 


water melons, which came up pumpkins. A grand | church and had a flourishing Sunday-school, the 


idoa of “ concentration” that occurred to him was 
even a greater failure. Having discovered one egg 
in every hen’s nest, he gathered them all under an 
experienced old fowl, “which roosted over that 
contract night and day for eleven weeks,” anxiously 
supervised by Mr. Beecher himself, but nothing 
came of it. The eggs were “infamous porcelain 
things.” Finally, we learn that, though Mr. Beecher’s 
farm does not pay now, it is expected to do so when 
the outlay for books ceases. Under the head of 
moral habits the writer-assures us that Mr. Beecher 
never swears; but, if he did, “he would throw into 
it an amount of pathos, and splendid imagery, and 
moving earnestness, and resistless energy, topped 
off and climaxed with a gorgeous pyrotechnic con- 
flagration of filagree and fancy swearing that would 
astonish and delight the hearer, and for ever after 
quiver through his bewildered memory an exquisite 
confusion of rainbows, and music, and thunder and 
lightning. A man of high order of intellect could 
sit and listen to Mr. Beecher swear for a week 
without getting tired.” 


The Rev. Thomas Timmins, one of our Home 
Missionary Students, and for a time minister at 
Bridgwater, having been invited to supply the 
pulpits of the Unitarian societies of Brighton and 
of Chelmsford for six months, has accepted the 
invitation of the former. 


A new mission society has been started at 
Chicago with good prospects of success, under the 
charge of Mr. Wendte. At the opening service, 
the Rev. Laird Collier, the leader of the movement, 
said the prime object of it was to gather in those 
who had no religious home, and were flitting from 
church to church, not fully satisfied with any, and 
to give them a welcome to a generous faith. He 
wanted, too, to bring the half-hearted Unitarians 
out of the orthodox Churches into the Unitarian 
fold, and let them find what they want and crave 
in a genial, loving, liberal faith. He did not want, 
or expect, to draw any from the other liberal 
Churches ; there was enough material to found a 
new society without that. The Rev. C. A. Staples 
followed in some earnest words, describing the 
purpose of liberal Christianity. He thought it was 
a union of the heart, and not an effort to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, to mould men to the same intel- 
lectual pattern. The unity was a unity of purpose, 
of love, and not of exact theological dogmas. The 
Rev. Robert Collyer supplemented his brother 
Collier’s list of those to be gathered into the new 
enterprise by adding sinners. He trusted that Mr. 
Wendte’s ministry would be entirely successful in 
this respect, in drawing in those who needed 
saving, those who had always been outside the 
pale of any Church or any direct Christianising 
influence. He believed that the society would and 
could be built up without draining a single mem- 
ber from either of the three churches. He gave 
earnest encouragement to the new society and its 
minister, and prayed for the blessing of God upon 
them both. 


At an ecclesiastical court held at Westboro, 
composed of delegates from neighbouring orthodox 
churches, and called to try the case of the Rey. 
Mr. Dean, some curious facts were brought to 
light. The opponents of Mr. Dean objected to him 
because he preached too harshly the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, and had refused to take part 
with the Unitarian minister at a funeral. It would 
seem from the trial that a portion of the orthodox 
church were liberal, and desired to recognise the 
Unitarians as Christians, but the minister could 
have no fellowship with such heretics. He in- 
formed one of his members that for thirteen years 
the orthodox church had been “hugging Unit- 
arianism like a kitten.” “Unitarians,” he said, 
“yersistently trampled on the blood of Christ and 
scouted the Atonement; yet a portion of the 
church indicated a tendency to slide into Unit- 

~arianism.” Some of them had even gone so far as 
to say, “ There are as good Christians in Unitarian 
as in other Christian churches.” But he, as 
preacher of a sound orthodox gospel, would have 
no fellowship with Unitarians, “They had no 


| council advised his dismission. 

The Unitarian Association have decided to take 
the Christian Examiner and unite the Monthly 
Journal with it, making a new magazine, of which, 
we are glad to learn, the Rev. E, E, Hale has con- 
sented to become the editor. 


Che Unitarian Herald, 
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THE TWELVE DAYS’ MISSION. 


Saran ought to be in a poor way just 
now. The Ritualists have been having 
what some of them call a “combined 
assault” upon him, almost literally after 
the approved ancient method, with “ bell, 
book, and candle ;” while the Evangelicals 
are on the point of executing a sort of 
flank movement on his reputed ally by 
praying for the Pope—might we not say 
at him?—all through the meeting of the 
(Ecumenical Council. But what will be 
the practical result? To read the descrip- 
tion of the style of oratory that has been 
largely in vogue during these twelve days, 
one’s hope that Saran may indeed be 
demolished is distracted by the wicked 
thought that, if so, his fate must have been 
akin to that which Sypyuy Surrx invoked 
on some obnoxious bishop, of being 
preached to death by wild curates,” even 
if we are not septical enough to think that 
after all he may take it as easily as the 
navvy took his little wife’s beating, with 
the consoling reflection that “it pleased 
her and did not hurt him.” 

So much for the ludicrous side of 
the movement, for it has had its ludi- 
erous side. ‘There has been a great 
deal of display and bombast about it— 
a good deal of rant and clap-trap and 
exaggeration. And we have the less 
hesitation in attacking this side of it 
because there is another side deserving of 
far different treatment. However true 
the account in the Pall Mall Gazette— 
written, be it remembered, by one who 
went, as he confesses, to listen merely to 
a display of eloquence,—that was but one 
out of many hundred services; and the 
general reports in others besides church 
papers bear a testimony too uniform to 
be rejected, that the movement has been 
on the whole a bold, earnest attempt, 
manfully and ably carried out, to arrest 
the attention of society from richest to 
poorest, and to interest the sinful and 
indifferent in religion. or a fortnight 
about 120 churches in the metropolis have 
been open, with short services held from 
time to time during the day, in some cases 
almost continuously from seven in the 
morning to nine at night; and sermons 
have been delivered—short, homely, and 
with an utter breaking away from the 
ordinary pulpit style; and these churches 
have mostly been continuously well at- 
tended, and many of them have been 
crowded by congregations among whom 
has been exhibited the most absorbing 
interest, and very commonly tokens of 
strong impression and emotion. 

It is difficult, of course, to judge what 
the permanent effects may be, but if it be 
true that thousands have been attracted 
who ordinarily never enter a place of 


worship, we cannot but regard it as a good 
work, Many will decry it as mere excite- 
ment. Be it so—is it not, at any rate, a 
better excitement than that amid which 
such people are commonly living? After 
all, religion is the most tremendous reality 
that man has to do with, and if at the- 
bottom of the excitement there has been 
any honest speech right home to men’s 
souls about Gop, and righteousness, and 
eternity, it cannot but have done good. 

The most significant thing, however, in 
the whole movement has been the complete 
bursting loose by the Ritualists, under the 
impulse of what we believe to be inthe main 
a genuine enthusiasm, from all the pretence 
of conformity to the old church standards, 
which they have heretofore studiously 
maintained. For the time, Courts of 
Arches, Privy Council decisions, under- 
standings and compromises, haye been 
forgotten, and the Ritualists have gone to 
lengths before unknown. Incense has. 
been freely used, Mariolatry has been: 
preached up as plainly as infidelity has. 
been preached down, confession and pen- 
ance have been enjoined and practised as a 
systematic part of the movement, the 
liturgy has been treated with about as little 
regard as if it were a private compilation of 
prayers, and while some clergymen have 
preached without even the enjoined gown 
or surplice, others have run riot in the 
tawdry millinery of counterfeit Romanism. 
Now, we do not for a moment desire to 
press this as in any way dishonest or 
discreditable. We believe it to be the 
most honest thing that the Ritualists 
have ever done. It seems to us as if they 
had at last become disgusted with their 
trifling and playing with their principles, 
and had been stirred with a vehement 
impulse to stand forth with them, as 
strong, genuine men, face to face with the 
awful problem of the world’s apathy and 
sin. And we believe they have done this— 
done it as the Evangelicals have never 
succeeded in doing it, and as the Broad 
Church party have hardly even dreamed . 
of trying to do it. And what is most 
remarkable, perhaps, is the boldness alike 
of their conception and of its execu— 
tion. They have attempted a greab 
popular movement in the churches— 
and, what certainly we hardly looked 
for in the High Churchmen, mainly by 
preaching. While the Evangelicals in the. 
Church, the great upholders of the pew 
system which keeps the common people: 
out of the churches, haye, in despair,. 
been resorting to all kinds of irregular 
services in theatres and neutral places > 
and while a supercilious Broad Churchism, 
viewing the religious defects of the time . 
through its eye-glass, has kept suggesting 
as its great panacea that sermons should 
be done away, or the congregation allowed 
to leave before they begin; these High 
Churchmen have boldly chosen their posi- 
tion in the churches themselves, and, 
merely letting it be known that men 
could come into them as freely as into a 
public park, have said, “ Here we will 
take our stand, and we will speak to men — 
so that even in the busy week days in 
England’s busiest city we will make them — 
hear.” ; ef 

And they have made them hear; and we- 
are much mistaken if they do not suggest 
to others thoughts of some of the condi- 
tions needful to men generally being made ~ 
to hear—thoughts of how our churches — 
might be made at once more open and more ~ 
attractive places, and our worship go with. 
more of the ring of hearty reality in it, and. 
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our preaching be more that of men who 
have a message to deliver—a message 
which we feel will be a very Gospel to 
those who will receive it, a message which 
we will make men hear. 


RECENT HONOURS TO UNITARIAN 

PUBLIC MEN. 
SEVERAL noteworthy illustrations have lately 
been supplied of the active and prominent part 
which, as a rule, Unitarians take in public matters. 
We suppose it is indisputable that, in proportion to 
its numbers, our body supplies more representa- 
tives to Parliament than any other; whilst in 
hardly a less degree the civic chairs of our corpora- 
tions, magisterial benches, and boards of guardians, 
find them occupying positions of usefulness and 
honour. 

Within a very few months several of our friends 
have been complimented with special distinctions. 
Mr. JAmes Crarke Lawrence, long a generous 
supporter of Unitarian interests, has retired from 
the ancient and dignified office of Lord Mayor of 
London with a Baronetcy. Mr. T. G. Frost, of 
Chester, after discharging with great ability and 
success the duties of the mayoralty of that city, 
was made a Knight, on the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. Alderman Prynock has 
just been elected Mayor of Newport (Isle of Wight), 
for the second time. His appointment was a 
unanimous one; and at a banquet, given in honour 
of the occasion, on the evening of the 9th ult., 
many interesting references were made to the 
fact, that he was ‘the first Dissenter and Liberal 
who had been chief magistrate of that town. His 
uniformly consistent, firm, and courteous conduct, 
and the independence with which he had ever 
maintained his opinions, unpopular as they are, 


were amply acknowledged, and by none 
more handsomely and _ kindly than by 
the liberal-minded vicar of Newport. The 


Unitarians of Somersetshire have often been 
indebted for liberal aid and personal zeal to Mr. 
W. F. Curr, of Moorlands, near Crewkerne. He 
recently retired from the chair of the Chard Union, 
a post which he had filled with great acceptance for 
upwards of fifteen years, His former colleagues 
resolved to ask his acceptance of a handsome silver 
salver and tea service, and the presentation was 
attended with many circumstances calculated to 
enhance the value of the compliment. Mr. Cuff 
“ oratefully accepted the present at the hands of 
the Chairman of the Board of Guardians, happy to 
hear that they approved of his services on behalf of 
the poor, and happy also that his children were 
present to witness the honour done to him.” This 
compliment to Mr. Cuff is all the more marked from 
the fact (if we are rightly informed) that he has 
had to overcome a good deal of odium in past times 
arising from his practice of giving his farm-labourers 
not only fair but good wages—himself setting the 
unpopular example—instead of first under-paying 
them, and then keeping them partly out of the 
poor’s rates—a practice but too common in many 
agricultural districts, 


THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 


THE question brulante (as the French would call it) 
of Dr. Temple’s appointment has now ended, as 
we always said it would; and there can be no 
doubt that he will be duly consecrated, and in a 
few weeks be enthroned, and quietly installed in 
his see. He has shown how confident he himself 
feels of this by having appointed his secretary, Mr. 
Burch, who filled the same office for his predeces- 
sor, and having given notice that he intends to 
hold an ordination on the Feast of the Epiphany. 
There will still be some wild talk on the matter, 
and the John Bull makes known that Bishop 
Trower and two of the clergy of the Exeter 
diocese have retained the services of a proctor to 
oppose the confirmation of Dr. Temple’s election, 
and the committee appointed to resist his episco- 
pation are calling upon all who desire the purity of 
the faith to supply them with funds (the Hampden 
appeal cost £1,500) for carrying on the war against 
him; but to no purpose, except to display their 
spite and impotence. 
In the meantime, one of the leading High 
_ Churchmen of Exeter, the Rev. John Ingle, has 
not only declined to sign a memorial against Dr. 


Temple’s consecration, but in a caustic letter he | to Dr. Pusey as their leader, will follow him should 


gives him a severe but well-merited rebuke. 
says: 

“You speak of Dr. Temple’s continued counte- 
nance of the ‘Essays and Reviews, forgetful of 
the fact that such countenance is certainly a matter 
purely of your own inference and surmise, and 
may for all you know exist only in your own 
imagination. Your only ground for the charge is 
that he did not adopt that particular mode of 
purgation which you (and I too) think he should 
have adopted. Your other unfounded assumption 
is an uncharitable one. You speak and write and 
act as if no one but those who join your protests 
and memorials can care for the purity and integrity 
of the catholic faith, On this head I wish only to 
say, that I would point simply to my own past life 
and to that of your lordship. There is about the 
memorial before me only one thing on which I can 
look with satisfaction: it is the absence of those 
fearful accusations which made my blood run cold 
as I read your lordship’s letter to the Lord Primus 
of the Church of Scotland. How can you or any- 
body else know that even ‘Essays and Reviews’ 
have ruined souls? Does your lordship still dare 
thus to sit on the Throne of the Eternal Judge? 
I trust that the absence from the memorial of this 
fearful element of the letter may be taken as proof 
that your lordship’s eyes have been opened to its 
terribly profane character.” 

Mr. Burgon, too, Dr. Temple’s old friend, who 
was forced, as we mentioned last week, to relieve 
his mind by venting a number of uncharitable 
things against him, receives a still severer castiga- 
tion at the hands of the Rev. J. A. Doyle, of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. In a letter to the Guardian 
he says: 


“Mr, Burgon charges Dr. Temple with holding 
and teaching heresy. The grounds of this accusa- 
tion are twofold. Mr. Burgon tells us that he has 
read Dr. Temple’s essay, and is prepared to assert, 
in all the dignity of italics, that it is ‘the work of 
an unbeliever in Christ’s religion’ Who is Mr. 
Burgon, that he should claim to lay down the canon 
of orthodoxy and heresy with quasi-Papal infalli- 
bility ? But Mr. Burgon does not depend solely 
on his own authority. He calls confirmatory 
evidence; and whose? That of the Westminster 
Review! A clergyman of the Church of England is 
accused of heresy, on the authority of a magazine 
notoriously hostile to Christianity. How long has 
Mr. Burgon regarded the Westminster Review as a 
final court of appeal upon Anglican doctrine? Mr. 
Burgon knows well enough that no one would 
repudiate more earnestly than Dr. Temple that 
unholy alliance with infidelity which the Westminster 
Review tried to force on the latitudinarian party in 
the Church of England. What is the charge which 
the Westminster Review brought against Dr. Temple, 
and which Mr. Burgon has not scrupled to repeat ? 
Dr. Templeis accused of complicity in a work which 
denies many of the doctrines taught by the Church 
of England, and throws doubt on many of the fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity. Were this true, 
every liturgy and creed which Dr. Temple had 
repeated, every form of Christian worship in which 
he had joined, would have been an act of hypocrisy. 
I use no strained or rhetorical language when I say 
that I cannot imagine a more appalling charge 
brought against a clergyman of the Church of 
England. Yet this is the charge brought against 
Dr. Temple by these new allies, Mr. Burgon and 
the Westminster Review. That a partisan magazine, 
writing for party purpose, should have brought 
forward such an accusation, is sad enough; what 
shall we say when a priest of the Church of England 
isfound to repeat that accusation? Dr. Temple 
has, according to Mr. Burgon, shown himself unfit 
to rule overa diocese, Mr. Burgon has shown him- 
self unfit to dogmatise on any question which is to 
be treated, I willnot say on principles of Christianity, 
but on principles of justice and truth.” 

In answer to a kind letter from the Bishop of 
Lincoln, urging him to repudiate all responsibility 
for the opinions expressed by the other writers 
of “Essays and Reviews,” Dr. Temple replies: 

“ All consideration only brings me back to this, 
that the one safe rule for me to follow is the law 
of the Church of England. While I am neither 
refusing to say or do what the law does not re- 
quire 1 am on safe ground; and the responsibility 
lies with the law, and not with me. The moment 
I step beyond these limits, I take the responsibility 
on myself, and I cannot shift it; and whatever ill 
consequences may follow, the blame is mine. It is 
true, my lord, that what you propose is studiously, 
generously moderate. But to concede it is to con- 
cede the whole principle. And, while I am quite 
sure that very few indeed would be satisfied with 
what you propose, who are not in their hearts 
tolerably well satisfied already; I am sure, too 
that were I to agree, I should only lay myself open 
to fresh demands to which I could no longer return 
the one sufficient answer, that I was keeping strictly 
within the limits of the law of the Church of 
England.” 

Almost the only point of interest connected with 
the subject which remains for us as Noncomformists 


now is, how far the High Churchmen, who look up 


He 


he be prepared to act on his talk of seeking 
disestablishment. We opine but a very little way. 
Vous verrons, 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY: NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Ir would be seen from an address in our columns 
last week, that the Executive Committee of the 
Liberation Society are preparing for the issue of 
several new series of publications, adapted to 
various classes of the community, and that, besides 
securing the services of competent writers by 
direct application, they intend throwing a portion 
of the work open, by offering prizes for the pro- 
duction of particular works, especially a volume 
for the young, to be historical and biographical in 
character, and some good popular tracts. We wish 
to callattention to these announcements, as it is im- 
portant that all the available talent at the society’s 
command should be enlisted in its cause. Of the 
work for the young we will say only, that we 
believe the committee’s proposal will prove to be 


especially useful, as there is great need of some 
counteractant to the churchy twaddle which some 
popular writers mix up with their otherwise good 
stories for the young; and certainly the annals of 
Nonconformity, if fairly used, afford a noble store 
of materials calculated to make young people 
proud of their Dissent. 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


OUR ANGEL-BABY. 


Ws mourn for a spirit gone, 
Gone from us far away ; 

An angel that came in a baby form, 

To bless us in peace and soothe us in storm, 
From the realms of light and day. 


Fresh from our Father’s arms, 

To dwell with us she came, 
And His blessing lay on her shining head— 
But ere two happy years had fled, 

To His arms she returned again. 


And her mother weeps full sore, 
And sad grows her father’s face, 
When they think that their darling shall never 
more. 
With willing feet o’er the nursery floor, 
Run smiling to their embrace. 


Her eyes were of purest blue, 
Her cheeks so soft and fair, 
And her sunny locks o’er her snow-white brow 
Hung—Ah, I think I can see them now— 
With a grace and beauty rare. 


Often when tired with play, 
As she sat on her mother’s knee, 
We marvelled to note the deep, deep thought 
That lay in her eyes—We knew not she sought 
Things that we could not see. 


She was her father’s joy, 
And at the close of day, 
When with fevered brow and throbbing brain 
He lay on his couch, she soothed the pain, 
And kissed his cares away. 


E’en now while thus I write, 
I seem to hear the tread 

Of tiny feet that run tripping by, 

And I see the glance of a beaming eye, 
And the gleam of a golden head. 


But, baby, thou art gone— 
Gone from us far away! 
Were our hearts too cold for thine so warm, 
Was our life so fraught with care and storm, 
That with us thou couldst not stay ? 


Yet why should we sorrow thus ? 
Our darling is not lost ; 

She is but gone to the home above, 

The home of eternal peace and love, 
From this world so storm be-tossed. 


And ever her memory dear 
Shall be like a guiding star, 
To lead us onward o’er life’s rough road, 
Onward, and onward to God’s abode, 
- Where nought our joy shall mar. ie 


—_————— 


WONDERS OF THE DEEP. 


Art the last meeting of the Royal Society, our friend 
Dr. William Carpenter communicated some remark- 
able results of deep-sea dredgings off the north of 
Scotland, the Faroe islands, and the Irish coasts, 
made in a ship placed by Government at the 
disposal of the men of science. With the help of 
an ingenious captain, who took a deep interest in 
their researches, they were enabled to explore the 
bed of the sea at a depth of 2,500 fathoms, that is 
to say, nearly as far down as Mont Blanc is high, 
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with a dredge which weig! ed eight hundredweight, 
and brought up more than a hundredweight of sea 
flooring at once. It had hitherto been supposed 
that at these great depths, where the temperature 
of the water is always below freezing point, where 
it is full of carbonic acid, and where the quantity 
of light is exceeding small, there was and could be 
no animal life whatever. ‘these dredgings, how- 
ever, have proved that there is abundance of life 
at the bottom of the deepest ocean abysses. A 
large number of molluses hitherto unknown to 
science were brought up in the dredge along with 
innumerable animalcule, of whose bodies and 
shells the chalk formations are largely composed. 
At one haul they fished up, at a moderate estimate, 
20,010 specimens of a single form of echinus |sea- 
urchin), And along with these infinitesimally 
minute creatures were others of much higher 
organisation with perfect eyes, proving that fishes 
can see down in the very depths. Sir Charles 
Lyell suggests that much phosphorus is probably 
used for night lamps down there. After a storm 
the quantity of carbonic acid in the sea is found to 
be greatly diminished, so that the gales which 
wreck the poor sailors contribute largely to the 
health and enjoyment of the fishes. 


<< ~——_—_ 


A LITTLE HERO. 


In spite of Mr. Carlyle and some who follow in his 
wake, we firmly believe, and should be sorry not 
to believe, that there is now as much true heroism 
in the world as ever there was, though it may be, 
somewhat different in kind, and manifest itself in 
a quieter and less striking way. We have a touch- 
ing instance of it, given in an American paper, on 
the part of a noble little fellow, only six years of 
age. He and his two sisters, five and three years 
old respectively, children of Mrs. Lewis, of New 
Orleans, wandered into a swamp and lost their 
way. “hen night came on, the little fellow 
stripped himself of his own clothing and wrapped 
it around his sisters, and they all lay down on the 
ground to spend the night. When found in the 
morning all were insensible, and the youngest has 
since died. 
pines Dts ae tit 


THE ARAB. 


In the last number of the Atlantic, the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, in an interesting notice of 
“ Mohammed,” gives an account of the race to which 
the prophet belonged. He says that the Arabs are 
a ‘Semitic people, belonging to the same great 
ethnologic family with the Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Pheenicians, Hebrews, Ethiopians, and Cartha- 
genians. It is a race which has given to civilised 
man his literature and hisreligion ; for the alphabet 
came from Pheenicians, and the bible from the 
Jews. In Hannibal, it produced perhaps the 
greatest military genius the world has seen; and 
the |lyrian merchants, circumnavigating Africa, 
discovering Great Hritain, and trading with India, 
ten centuries before Christ, had no equals on the 
ocean until the time of the ’ortuguese discoveries, 
twenty-five centuries after. 'he Arabs alone, of 
the seven Semitic families, remained undistinguished 
and unknown till the days of Mohammed. ! heir 
claim of being descended from Abraham is con- 
firmed by the unerring evidence of language. The 
Arabic roots are, nine-tenths of them, identical with 
the Hebrew ; and a similarity of grammatical forms 
shows a plain glossological relation. but while 
the Jews have a history from the days of 
Abraham, the Arabs had none till Mohammed. 
During twenty centuries these nomads wandered 
to and fro, engaged in mutual wars, verifying the 
prediction (Gen. xvi., 12) concerning Ishmael: “ He 
will be a wild man ; his hand will be against every 
man, and every man’s hand against him.” Wher- 
ever such wandering races exist, whether in Arabia, 
Turkistan, or Equatorial Africa, “ darkness covers 
the earth, and gross darkness the people.” the 
earth has no geography, and the people no history. 
During all this long period, from the time of Abra- 
ham to that of Mohammed, the Arabs were not a 
nation, but only a multitude of tribes, either 
stationary or wandering. But of these two the 
nomad or Hedouin is the true type of the race as it 
exists in Northern Arabia. The Arab of the South 
is in many respects different-— in language, in man- 
ners, and in character—confirming the old opinion 
of a double origin. But the Northern Arab in his 
tent has remained unchanged since the days of the 
Bible. Proud of his pure blood, of his freedom, of 
his tribe, and of his ancient customs, he desires 
no change. He is in Asia what the North 
American Indian is upon the Western Continent. 
As the Indian’s, his chief virtues are courage in 
war, cunning, wild justice, hospitality and for- 
titude. He is, however, of a better race ~more 
reflective, more religious, and with a thirst for 
knowledge. ‘he pure air and the simple food of 
the Arabian plains keep him in perfect health, and 
the necessity of constant watchfulness against his 
foes, from whom he has no defence of rock, forest, 
or fortification, quickens his perceptive faculties. 
But the Arab has also a sense of spiritual things, 
which appears to have a root in his organisation. 
The Arabs say,“ the children of *hem are pro- 
phets; the children of Japhet are kings; and the 


children of | am are slaves.” taving no temples, 
no priesthood, no religious forms, their religion 
is less formal and more instinctive, like that of 
children. the Koran says, “ tvery child is born 
into the religion of nature; its parents make it a 
Jew, a Christian, or a Wagian.” Kut when Mo- 
hainmed came, the religion of the Arabs was a 
jumble of Monotheism and Polytheism —Judaism, 

hristianity, !dolatry, and Fetichism. At one time 
there had been a powerful and intolerant ./ewish 
kingdom in one region. In Yemen, at another 
period, the King of Abyssinia had established 

hristianity. Kut neither -iudaism nor Christianity 
had ever been able to conquer the peninsula; and 
at the end of the sixth century, idolatry was the 
most prevailing form of worship. 

coe asl end ee 


WEDDED LOVE. 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
Wuat if the husband or the wife 
In home’s strong light discovers 
Such light defects as tailed to meet 
‘The blinded eyes of lovers? 


Why need we care to ask? Who dreams 
Without their thorns of roses, 

Or wonders that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The -ecret of true living, 

Love scarce is love, that never knows 

‘Lhe sweetness of forgiving. 


SCOTTISH UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meetings of this association were held 
in Glasgow on Sunday and Monday, 2Jst and 22nd 
November. Special services were held in st. Vin- 
cent-street Church, where, on Sunday morning, 


the Kev. Hpnry W, Crosskey preached an eloquent | 


sermon on “ Liberal Christianity ;” in the evening 
the Kev. J. Page Hopes, the minister of the church, 
spoke of “the (hurch of the future as foreshadowed 
by the Unitarian Church of to-day.” 

The ninth annual business meeting was held on 
Monday, 2:nd ult., in the Directors’ Room of the 
Merchants’ House—A. . BreTHUN®, Esq., of tlebo, 
Fifeshire, presiding. There were deputations from 
Dundee, Paisley, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and Liver- 

ool. 

P ‘the Rev. H. W. Crosskzy read the report for the 
year 1869: 

The assoviation was formed for the purpose of connect- 

ing together their isolated churches in Sc. tland, aud 
enubling the strong tu help the weak, and of promoting 
a wider diffusion «f their cherished principles. The 
Briish and Foreign Unitarian Association had generou 1. 
ext nded their aid, in the first insiance £100 a year, and 
subsequently av a: ditiwal £100, having been voted sor 
missiouary work in Scot and. There was little per: onal 
f.llowship amoug the scattered churches of th ir bady, 
aud each was struggling for stse'f »nd by itself i» com- 
parative loveliness; but through the instrumentality of 
the association :elationships had been established between 
individuals and chuiches, which had increased alike the 
geniality and power of their labours on behalf of their 
common faith. Without the association the church at 
Aberdeen could not have sustained a regular ministry, 
there could not have been any church established at 
Dundee, and no assistance would have been given to their 
Paisley brethren, 
Mr. Crosskey then read reports from these places 
as to the progress which Unitarianism was making 
there, and then proceeded with his general report, 
which stated that: the lectures, which had diffused 
religious knowledge in large centres of population 
by their missionaries, had entirely depended upon 
the association for their opportunities of delivery.— 
‘the treasurer stated that they had a balance in 
hand of upwards of £70. Vhe Kev. .). F. smith, 
Edinburgh, moved that the report be received, 
adopted, and printed. He observed that there was 
everything to encourage the members of the Unit- 
arian body to still more strenuous and unwearied 
effort. Mr. A. L. Knox, Glasgow, seconded the 
motion, which was adopted. Mr. George Hope, 
Fenton Karns, moved that the warmest thanks of 
the association be presented to the Kev. Mr. Cross- 
key for many services in the past as one of the 
secretaries of the association. Myr, Adamson, Glas- 
gow, seconded the motion, which was also adopted. 
Mr, Crosskey, in returning thanks, said that the 
prosperity of the association would always give him 
the greatest satisfaction. The office-bearers for 
the ensuing year were then appointed; Wr. Ivie 
Mackie, of Auchincairn, being re-elected president, 
and the Revs. J. Page opps and R. &. Drummond 
joint secretaries. ‘Ihis concluded the business 
meeting. 

‘There was then held, in the hall above, the soirée 
of the association. A, BrTaduNE, Esq., presided ; 
and on the platform were the Revs, H. W. Cross- 
key (Kirmingham), 4lex. Gordon (liverpool), J. 
Page Hopps (Glasgow), H. Williamson (! undee), 
J. G, Slater (Aberdeen), J. F. smith (Edinburgh), 
T. W, Scott (Paisley), and Messrs. R. b. Blyth and 
J. Warren (Edinburgh), H. (. Rriggs (Uundee), 
George Hope (Fenton Barns), and others. After 

‘tea, the Chairman delivered a short. address, in 
which he observed that it was the duty of +cotch- 
men to rally round the Unitarian Church, and that 


it was no stretch of the imagination to realise the 
fact that there was room for half a dozen Unitariam 
churches in the great city of Glasgow. 

The Kev. J, 1 AGE Hupps, in the name of the 
Glasgow church, gave to the representatives from 
other Unitarian churches in Scotland a hearty wel- 
come. tie «as sorry they were so few in number, 
'e had paid a visit to each of their missionary 
stations except Aberdeen, and, though he regretted 
to see so little result of so much hard and generous 
work in the past, he believed something might be 
done in time, though he counselled them to look 
for no startling changes. ‘Ihe existence of this 
association was a necessity, having its origin im 
their natural desire to make known to others what 
they felt to be good for themselves, and what the 
believed others would be the better for. ‘lhey di 
not believe that acceptance with God here or here- 
after was dependent upon church or ereed; but 
they did believe it was a good thing to have bright 
and true thoughts of God, the soul, and the future 
life of man. hey had every reason to be encou- 
raged. the better faith was abroad, and opposition 
to it must be truitless. Like the boy who nailed 
the weather-glass at “set fair” when he wanted it 
to be fine, so theologians and divines sought to fix 
the future weather in the religious world; but the 
wind would change in spite of them, and work its 
will. He earnestly urged the need of persistent, 
untiring work 

H. C. Brices, Esq. (Dundee), responded to the 
welcome which had been awarded, and gave an 
account of the progress made by the Dundee con- 
gregation, and invited the members of the associa- 
tion to the next annual meetings, which will be 
held in bundee, and, as Mr. Briggs hoped, in the 
new church which is being built there. 

ihe Kev. J. FrrDeRick emirH spoke to the topic, 
“The Christianity of Jesus neither a theology nor 
an ecclesiasticism, but a spirit and alife.” He said: 
it is the privilege of Unitarians to cast off the fetters 
of the literal text, and to rejoice in the freedom of 
the spirit. Jif Il, therefore, speak to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the topic that has been 
given me, | shall make use of a privilege that we 
justly boast of. Religion is neither thought nor 
action, but feeling. Jt is reverence, trust, peace, 
and joy. Sut as pure feeling, it is as a spirit 
without a body, as colour without outline. Keli- 
gious feeling, therefore, called to its assistance 
ideas and expressions. These ideas and expres- 
sions formed theology. Religion, too, as feeling, 
was from its nature communicative and social. 
We must communicate to others our deepest feel- 
ings; and men of similar feeling always seek to 
have fellowship with each other. Religion, there- 
fore, tended to produce societies, churches, as well 
as creeds. Now, when the theology and the church 
were the production of the religious necessities, 
neither more nor less, then they were full of life 
and power. hut when either was more than the 
religious feeling had made it, then it sank into dead 
machinery, being a hindrance to the free movement 
of the religious life. ‘Ihe religion of Jesus was 
peace and joy in God. Jt found its full expression 
in the creed, the whole of which was comprised in 
the word “lather.” It found its social impulses 
satisfied in the friendship and discipleship of His 
followers. ‘Ihe theology and the Church of Jesus 
were thus the simple satisfaction of the religion of 
Jesus. he theology was embodied in the words, 
“Our Father which art in heaven ;” the church 
was simply a band of men and women who felt 
the attraction to each other which the possession 
of this theology created. In succeeding ages of 
Christianity, as we know, additions were made to 
both the theology and the organisation of Jesus. 
Generally these additions had not been the creation 
of the religious life, but the augmentation of the 
eternal elements around the living centre. As foreign 
additions, not organic products, these more com- 
plex theologies and ecclesiastical systems had 
fettered, hardened, and destroyed to a great extent 
the free, simple, living ‘ hristian feeling. Of late 
men had tried to revivify these externals of Christ- 
ianity, but they had not succeeded, Nothing tk 
fore remained but for us to go back, as Unitarians 
are doing, to the pure, simple religious feelin 
which had filled the heart of Jesus. if we go bac 
to the single religion, and leave it to form our 
theology and our religious associations, our theology 
and our communion will be the. living expon 
and products of the external and universal nece 
sities of our religious natures. And this is what 
men long for. At present, in England,.on the 
Continent, everywhere, the theology and the eccle- 
siastical organisations of Christianity are not the 
expression of religion, and, therefore, men | 
them to be a difficulty and a bondage that they 
long to get rid of. ey: 

the Kev. J. G. SLATER (Aberdeen), as the repre- 
sentative of the oldest Unitarian congregation in 
scotland, briefly addressed the meeting in support . 
of this sentiment. pany 

the Rev. !:nnry W, Crossxkery cordially con 
lated the meeting on the progress of the associat 
it would have been a very painfulexperience to h 
found that their long labours together had resul 
merely in cherishing personal ties to himse 
herejoiced that there was so heartily existing ai 
them a love.of great principles, which wou 
tain their work, whether or not he hs 
succeeded in office by one of acknowled 
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Be described the spirit in which he had endeavoured 
to carry on the business of the asssociation. It had 
or retort with scorn upon the cherished principles of 
not been their effort to cherish bitter antagonisms, 
others. ‘hey had not opposed notion to notion in 
the spirit of theological prize-fighting. “e must 
seek out the deeper things of hope and faith, and 
appeal to the aspirations and prayers of the devout 
heart, whether it beat beneath the crust of formal 
creeds or within our own free churches. We must 
take the love, and poetry, and worship, existing 
when the Calvinist father reads the Hible to his 
children as well as in our own community, and 
show that the deep realities of the same love and 
poetry and worship may be felt without the pecu- 
liarities of creed which divide us, being grander and 
purer than all antagonisms and related to our 
common humanity. If we show the Calvinist 
that we understand the holy spirit of his 
worship, we may teach him to understand 
the holy spirit of our own. Mr. Crosskey 
proceeded to dwell on the higher characteristics 
of the association’s work. By it the worlds of 
nature and of history were made more intelligible 
and more dear. le could again and again have 
sought refuge in silence from the burden of the 
mystery, but had been sustained by the faith that 
touched the loftier aspirations of men, united their 
pure thoughts with their prayers, ministered peace 
to sorrow, and, amid the shadows of change, on 
everlasting hopes reposed their souls. 

The Kev. ALEXANDER GORDON (Liverpool), having 
addressed the meeting, 

The Rev. tHomas W, Scort (Paisley) proposed 
the following sentiment: “ Unitarian Christianity, 
founded upon reverence for the perfections of God 
and respect for the rights and duties of man.” 

The Rev. H. Wittiamson (Vundee), in speaking 
of this sentiment referred to the great value of the 
beautiful and ennobling thought of God which 
Unitarians hold. He appealed to the friends of 
our Heavenly Father known to those with whom 
they were brought into contact, who, alas! have not 
the blessing of believing God to be, at least, as good 
as a good human mother. . 

+ The proceedings, which had been interspersed 
with sacred music, closed with a vote of thanks to 
the chairman, proposed by George Hope, Esq. 


AUXILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tur twenty-first annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held under the presidency of the Rev. 
P. W. CrayDEN, at the Carter Lane Mission, on 
Wednesday, the 24th November, The meeting 
was largely attended, and proved one of the most 
successful which has been held in connection with 
the society for some time past. Among those pre- 
sent were the Revs. H. lferson, M.A., Marshall, 
Spears, Cooper, J. Taylor, Phillips, Heywood, Marten, 
and C. L. Corkran, and Messrs. I’. C. Clarke, 
H. A. Stannus, F. W. Turner, J. Green, W. N. 
Green, A. Titford, G. Wells, G. P. Jackson, and 
Hockley. : 

In opening the proceedings, the CHAIRMAN re- 
marked that the object of such Associations as 
these was to organise the activity of Sunday- 
schools. He often thought of the difference that 
existed between the ideaé Sunday-school and the 
real one, and in all discussions on the subject it was 
noticeable that while some were arguing with an 
ideal school in their mind’s eye, others had only the 
real before them, which was in direct opposition to 
the ideal, and hence the great divergence of opinion 
on the matters in discussion. ‘he old Presbyterian 
idea of no evening service had passed away, and 
with it the old habit of meetirg the children of the 
family to be catechised and taught. It was a 
remarkable thing that for 1750 years after the time 
of Christ there was no such thing as a Sunday- 
school, and it might be asked, seeing how important 
to the welfare of our churches and chapels they 
were, how it was that Christianity had succeeded 
so well without them? ‘Ihe answer to this was 
that the necessity for them had not arisen. !n bye- 
gone times the old catechising by the priest and by 
the parent had been in vogue, but the pressure of 
other things had displaced this. ‘Ihe ideal Sunday- 
school was to “take up the dropped threads” of 
this work. ihe actual Sunday-school, however, 
instead of supplying the deficiencies of the church 
as it ought to have done, had tried to supply those 
of the state, And this was a matter of necessity, 
constituted as the State was; it could not under- 
take the duty of giving instruction to the young, 
for there would have been great opposition to hand 
over the whole juvenile population to the ecclesi- 
astical power. Happily, this state of things is 

assing away, and when this is done the actual 
Raaingoclicg! would cease its functions, and the 
ideal unday-school would come into existence. 
Secular education in Sunday-schools had been, and 
‘was now almost a necessity. No doubt the object 
of Sunday-schools was the religious education of 
the young, but until the State does its duty, 
secular education must be given. Another object 
which should be borne in mind was that of pro- 
mting a cordial feeling between the congregation 
and the sciool. He then called upon the secretary, 
. 1, i. Wane, to read the annual report. 

After alluding to the furmation of the society 


LONDON 


twenty-one years ago, and the fact that since that 
time the number of our schools in |.ondon has 
more than doubled, and to some changes which 
have taken place during the year, with grateful 
mention of the late Kev. J. J. Tayler, the report 
gave the statistics of the London schools, which 
will be of general interest to our readers : 


Total Average Average Total 
No. on Morning Afternoon No, of 
Books, Attendance, Attendance. Teachers. 
BRIXTON. 
1869 Discontinued. 
1868 see BS erere 20) Revs 44 awe 6 
CARTER LANE, 
1869 one MOU TT usa Tce eae: sce, 120 
1868 sce. SRO cee 83 1... 184 s. ‘26 
CHAPEL-STREED, 
1869 woul! DURD dee 53 125 4... 26 
1868 ep ae ‘ 82 129 . 22 
CLERKENWELL. 
1869 150. a Li wes 90 10 
1868 sou kare ere 20 65 15 
ESSEX-STREET. 
1869 ae 63 . 46 use Ch Mey ee 
1868 oon 72 48 es Cp 9 
HACKNEY, 
1869 ae 79 — see Cy eer 8 
1868 ne 80 — 50 4 7 
HAMPSTEAD. 
1859 ve aS hee 16 . 20 8 
1868 Ris 88) +. ‘see 19 28 oe 
HOXTON, 
LB60 Reise: 0 SE cot 20, .. = 2 
1868 sos be fe leet -_ 14 2 
ISLINGTON. 
1869 ar 83) oa Bert ee 54 ee eh 
1868 tee (ish ror PENT ces} G5) cover 17 
MILE END. 
1869 Discontinued, 
1868 cox Cr Rong 29a. tes 8 
NEWINGTON GREEN. 
1869 oe BG asd 6 a BB trate 
1868 we oe ne FO Ae CS ee 15 
PECKHAM, 
1869 see 60% ses BO ans SO, sas 5 
1868 ae OOo anee Othe ep 45 . 7 
PORTLAND-STREET, 
1869 eer 2280 OSes Ve Sdeiced Vee 
1868 te S2", SOS ae Thiers 185 
SPICER-STREET. 
1869 aa ae te Rnodllg, Bia yn, SEOO. 8 peste te 
1868 Sept LOUD foes OE tank Le seer e 
STAMFORD-STREET, 
1869 deh +2420 Ge SOs 95! seat 23 
1868 eae 144 is Aly Geer 189i» osec~ 26 
WALWORTH. 
1869 Discontinued, 
1868 nee a ate foe eee 5 
WORSHIP-STREET, 
1869 a 62 95.35 14, iss SOn) see 3S 
1868 ror] 70, na 16) +4. Sha weed) GLa: 
DOU EBD cos. IGE ic OED) sce LEOO)” aan) eOe 
1868" 2. L4G" ce BTA see 1263" Le 250 
Increase ... 1S 7 tis et) — we 
Decriase ... — | ae Bina Nt 
KENTISH TOWN SCHOOL. 
1869 ne 8 wee 40 +a 5B + sa 1D 
* Total ove PERK ec: BED) oer BALTES ne B46 
If the three schools which have been closed had held 


the increase, with the addition of the 


their ground, 
School, on last year’s returns would have 
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{ been 244 on the books, 92 in the morning attendance, 


157 in the afternoon, and 30 teachers; the totuls would 
in thut case have been the highe-t your association ever 
recorded, It will thus be seen that the majority of the 
existing schools show signs of slivht improvement, 
whilst the others remain nearly stationary, the only 
marked exception being Stamford-street, which, owing 
to the illuess through overwork of the Rev. Robert 
Spears, its superintendent, and the extraordinary exer- 
tious made by the Church school in the neighbourhoud 
to entice away the children, shows a considerable reduc- 
tion in irs numbers, 

The visitor’s report followed, but we prefer to 
give it entire next week, as it is ef real value, 
rather than to abridge it. 

The Rey. H. Inrson moved the adoption of the 
report, and in doing so congratulated the society 
on its having attained its majority. It was a matter 
of pleasure to hear Vr. Wade at any time, even 
when he censured them, but still more pleasing to 
hear Wr, Wade when he expressed himself satisfied. 

he training he had given them was such as they 
should feel grateful for, and he desired the meeting 
to express this to Mr. Wade. He could not help 
noticing the difference which existed between the 
schools in different localities: while some seemed to 
flag under circumstances which one would suppose 
would help them, others seemed to increase and 
have greater vitality in spite of the difficulties 
which beset them, He thought we should con- 
gratulate the teachers who work under such disad- 
vantages with so much zeal, Organisations were 
very well, but he could not help thinking that much 
more depended on the force of individual energy. 
‘The attendance at the schools depended much more 
upon the quality of the teachers than upon their 
number. In conclusion, he desired to welcome 
their chairman among them, and to a sphere of 
usefulness which he was eminently fitted to fill. 

Mr. T. C. CLarKe seconded the motion, and in 
the course of his remarks expressed a hope that we 
should soon have such a system of national educa- 
tion as should banish from Sunday-schools the 
necessity of secular education. 

the Rev. '. L. MarsHatn rose to explain the 
cireumstances under which the Brixton sunday- 
school had been discontinued, which he hoped was 
only a temporary matter. |! hey had, however, an 
admirable day-school, and in his opinion a good 


day-school was worth eight sunday-schools, for the 
former has twenty-five how's a Week devoted to it 


while the litter has only chree. The children of 
the congregation are tuugh in a minister’s class. 
!he same difficulty in obtaining chiidren is felt by 
our American friends, even with their large and 
flourishing congregations. 

Mr. BARTRAM, one of the visitors of the schools, 
was then called upon to read a paper he had pre- 
pared on “ How to increase the usefulness of this 
Association.” The following are the principal sug- 
gestions which he made:—1. that the teachers of 
the various schools should meet and exchange ideas 
upon the work of the Sunday-school. 2. That 
arrangements should be made, through the medium 
of the Association, for an occasional interchange of 
teachers, 3. that the Association should publish a 
monthly or quarterly journal for teachers. 4. ‘Ihat 
the school and the congregation should be brought 
into closer connection. 

The CuairMan said this was one of those practical 
papers, which bore out the remarks he had made 
in his opening address. An ideal association, such 
as Mr, Bartram had depicted, ought to do all and 
more than he stated. there was, however, fre- 
quently great difficulty in finding work for an 
association to do, but he thought that the three 
things this one did were a sufficient justification 
for its existence. With regard to the suggestion of 
more frequent meetings, there was a greai difficulty 
in getting people to come to them. As to the 
establishment of a journal for teachers, he doubted 
whether it would be found to pay. ‘The only way 
in which he could see that the congregation could 
recognise the school was by making the scholars 
meet on a footing of equality with the children of 
the congregation. 

Mr. W. N. Green said that his experience of 
Sunday-schools went back considerably beyond the 
time of the establishment of this association. The 
meetings of teachers suggested would be of those 
who are the most useful and zealous, and he thought 
they might be of great help in Sunday-school work. 
He referred to the lectures given by the late Rev. 
J. J. Vayler, which he lamented were +o poorly 
attended. We must pitch the ideal of a Sunday- 
school high, as this would tend to elevate the 
character. 

‘he Rev. J. Puitxres, in referring to his experience 
at Manchester, believed there would be a necessity 
for secular education in the Sunday-school, even 
under a system of national education. 

Mr, Taytor (Clerkenwell) mentioned the plan 
among the Wesleyans of holding such meetings as 
had been referred to on Sunday evenings, and 
thought we might adopt it. 

The Rev, IT. L. MarsuaLt hoped the committee 
would not burn their fingers by rushing into print. 
Mr. Brooke Herford had tried the plan of a ' eachers’ 
Journal without success, and if he could not do it 
he did not believe there was any other man better 
fitted for the work. It would be better to get a 
column in the Christian Freeman or Unitarian Herald. 
He suggested the holding an annual meeting of 
teachers on some distinctive day, such as Good 
Friday. 

The Rev. Joun Taytor supported this sugges- 
tion, and spoke of the great good effected by the 
Manchester Good Friday meeting, He thought it 
would be wise to bring together the elder scholars 
as well as the teachers. 

Mr. KENNEDY expressed surprise that the things 
proposed by Mr. Hartram were not already in 
existence. As to the difficulty of meeting he sup- 
ported the suggestion to meet on a Sunday. If it 
was felt that to establish a journal would not pay, 
and in this commercial age that of course was “a 
settler,” would it not be possible to circulate papers 
among the different schools as was often done 
among literary societies ? ; 

Mr, Stannus suggested quarterly meetings of the 
teachers and the publication of papers in the 
Unitarian Herald, He was opposed to the meeting 
on Good Friday, aday connected with an objection- 
able dogma; he would prefer if he could fix it to 
meet on the day when Christ set his face towards 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. S. L. Green suggested that through this 
association poor schools might be helped. tie com- 
plained that there was no treasurer’s report. 

Mr. WaApde explained that the society had no 
funds, hence the omission. He did not see the 
advantage of changing the day of meeting to Good 
Friday. He was in favour of quarterly meetings of 
the teachers. He referred to the publications of 
the Parent Society and to the forthcoming issue of 
Mr. Brooke Herford’s “Outline Lessons on the Life 
of Christ.” 

Mr. F. W, Turner thought that the publications 
of the Parent Society were not enough known, and 
suggested the sending round to the Metropolitan 
schools of boxes of books as specimens. 

Mr, Cork Ran wished to say that this was not an 
association for the purpose of promoting Unitarian- 
ism, and protested against the assumption of a 
sectarian name. He thought organisations were a 
sign of weakness. Life in London wasa high-pres- 
sure life. 

My, BARTRAM, in replying, said that his main 
suggestion —viz., that of more frequent meetings— 
had been favourably received, and he hoped the 
committee would endeavour to carry it out. He 
regretted that Vr.‘ orkran should have thought 
fit to introduce a doctrinal tone to the discussion, 
which neither anything in his paper nor in the 
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remarks which had fallen from the various teachers 
warranted. He must, however, emphatically assert 
that to all intents and purposes this was an asso- 
ciation of Unitarian Sunday-schools, if it were not 
it had no reason for its existence, as there was 
the Sunday-school Union to which they might 
belong. He for one should not belong to it unless 
it were a Unitarian association. 

The Rey. T. L. MARSHALL reminded the meeting 
of Sidney Smith’s definition of benevolence, namely, 
A wishing B to relieve C, and on that principle he 
moved the appointment of Messrs. Wade, Bartram, 
and Brabner as visitors to his brother ministers’ 
schools. This was seconded by Mr. Stannus, and 
carried, Mr. Bartram having first desired it to be 
understood that Mr. Wade had done all the work 
last year. 

The meeting was brought to a close by prayer, 
the chairman disclaiming all thanks. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


An Ineostor.—Friends are warned against a 
woman who is going about practising a very clever 
imposition. Her aliases are many ; sometimes she 
goes to the counting-house of a wealthy layman, 
with a confidential note, purporting to be from one 
of our ministers, asking for a subscription to a 
case of urgent need—the money to be sent back by 
the bearer, who is “one of his servants ;” some- 
times she is herself collecting for a chapel—but 
always has.a private note of introduction from a 
minister to the person to whom she applies. Will 
the first person who can, please hand her over to 
the police and inform us. 


MINISTERIAL APPOINTMENT.—The Rev. H. Cal- 
loway, having accepted the pastorate of Penrose- 
street Chapel, Walworth, will commence his minis- 
terial duties on Sunday, December 12th. 


ABERDEEN.—On Wednesday, the 17th ult., the 
Rey. J. G. Slater gave the first of a series of week- 
evening lectures, in one of the public halls, the 
subject being “A statement of Unitarian Belief.” 
About 100 persons, principally strangers, were 
present. After the lecture, several questions were 
asked and replied to. 


Accrineron.—Rev. W. Mitchell is giving a series 
of lectures in “ Refutation of the Doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment” in the Chapel on Wednesday 
evenings, which are exciting considerable interest. 
At the second lecture, on Wednesday week, the 
place was crowded, many being unable to gain 
admittance. These lectures are creating consider- 
able interest; four local papers have given reports 
of them. 

ARDWick.—On Sunday last the annual school 
festival took place. ‘the Rev. J. Freeston preached 
in the morning, and the Rey. 8S. A. Steinthal in the 
evening, when the congregation was very large. 
In the afternoon there was a large attendance at 
the recital. The offertory amounted to £5. On 
Monday evening 140 parents, teachers, and scholars 
took tea together, after which Mr. G. J. Taylor 
presided, and a very pleasant evening was spent. 

BIRMINGHAM: HURST-STREET Mission.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Church of the Messiah Ministry 
to the Poor was held on Monday evening in the 
Congregational Room of the Church of the Messiah. 
Notwithstanding a down-pour of rain, snow, and 
sleet, the room was well filled. After tea Mr. T. 
Kenrick presided, and amongst those present, in 
addition to many ladies, were Messrs. W. R. Wills, 
J. R. Mott, A. B. Phipson, A. Chamberlain, H. F. 
Osler, R. F. Martineau, W. Kenrick, C. Paget (Not- 
tingham), Dr. Russell, Revs. E. Higginson (Swansea), 
8. Bache, H. W. Crosskey, and John Wilson. After 
a few opening remarks by the chairman, in which 
he spoke of the continuous usefulness of the Mis- 
sion and the efforts now being made to increase 
the means of education, the secretary, Mr. W. R. 
Wills, read the report of the committee and the 
treasurer’s balance sheet. The Rey. John Wilson, 
the minister of the society, read his annual report: 

After describing the aim of the work, and the spirit in 
which it was prosecuted, allusion was made to the great 
social questions now agitating the public mind. The 
eondition of the several institutions located at the Mission 
was then described. These included religious service on 

Sundays, morning and night, and on Wednesday nights. 
The congregation was steadily increasing. On Sunday 
nights it ranged from one to two hundred adults. On 
Wednesdays from sixty to eighty adults. The musical 
services had been improved by the addition of an organ 
during the year. The Sunday-schools were improving in 
order, and increasingin usefulness. Thenumbers were: 
Girls, 140; boys, 190. The average attendance for the 
year was 245 in the morning, and 263 in the afternoon. 
The night classes, mothers’ meeting, and temperance 
societies had been continued as usual. The day schools 
included 339 scholars, with an average weekly attendance 
of 154 in theinfant school, and 109 in the upper schools 
The children’s dinner, supplied at the 3. aaa and 
cost of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, jun., had been more 
largely attended than in any preceding year. They were 
supplied during nearly three months of the coldest 
weather to poor children—most of them occupied in 
workshops. One thousand and twenty dinners had been 
supplied. The receipts in the savings club had been 
larger than in former years. They were £163. 4s, 9d. The 
repayments amounted to £148, 16s. 6d. The number of 
__-deposits was 4,457, and the repayments amounted to 398, 
The deposits in the Sunday School Savings Club amounted 
to £71. 1s. 8d., and the repayments to £68. 8s. 6d. The 
social meetings and treats included a trip to Dudley, and 
also a day trip to Liverpool. 
The various business of the meeting, the adoption 


of the reports, election of officers, &c., was then 


others who have worked with him. Would that 


transacted, addresses being given by most of the | every congregation under similar circumstances 


friends named above. 


East LANCASHIRE UNITARIAN Mission.— The 
treasurer of this society has received a donation 
of £100 from the executors of the late Mr. Robert 
Heywood, of Bolton, who was from the commence- 
ment of the mission one of its most constant 
supporters. 

MANCHESTER: Hutme Domustic Misston.—Tho 
first anniversary sermons in the new premises, 
Embden-street, were preached on Sunday week; 
that in the morning by the Rev. G. H. Wells, M.A., 
and that in the evening by the Rev. James Drum- 
mond, B.A. The congregations were large, and 
the collections amounted to over £18.— On 
the Monday evening following a congregational 
tea party was held, about two hundred persons 
present. After tea the chair was taken by the 
minister, the Rev. J. Harrop. A report was read 
by Mr. John Barnes, secretary for the Sunday- 
school, in which it was stated that the Mutual 
Improvement Society, the recreation and enter- 
tainment classes, as well as several other evening 
institutions, for the instruction of both males and 
females, were in a flourishing condition. The 
Sunday-school had considerably increased during 
the year, while the day-school had more than 
doubled its numbers in that time, and so necessi- 
tated the appointment of an efiicient certificated 
mistress. Since last November to the present 
time there had been a steady increase in the con- 
gregation, and the evening offertory, which had 
been introduced on the first Sunday in January, 
including the collections at annual sermons, already 
exceeded £50. Various articles had been bought, 
and projects entered upon with a view to the 
increased usefulness of the Mission, by the workers 
and worshippers in connection with it, involving 
an expense of upwards of £50 more. The meeting 
was subsequently addressed by the Chairman, by 
the Revs. T. E. Poynting, James Black, W. H. 
Herford, B.A., Benjamin Walker, and by Mr. John 
Chadwick, the Sunday-school visitor. The pro- 
ceedings of the evening were agreeably interspersed 
with readings, songs, and glees; and concluded with 
a hymn and the benediction. 

MANCHESTER: PICKSTONE-STREET MEETING - 
HousE.— The first tea party in connection with 
this place of worship was held on Monday evening 
last, to inaugurate a band of hope; 110 children 
and friends partook of tea, and the number in 
creased to 130 afterwards. Mr. J. E. Benson, presi- 
dent of the band, occupied the chair, and delivered 
an excellent opening address. Telling speeches 
were also made by Messrs. C. H. Branscomb, 
(the United States Consul), William Touchstone, 
and Thomas Howe. ‘The Bey. Joseph Freeston 
was also present. Select pieces were sung by 
the chapel choir, and recitations and songs given 
by the children and other friends. : 

SHEFFIELD: Upper CHAPEL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS.— 
On Tuesday evening week the usual fair treat was 
given to the children. After tea, many of the 
parents being present, the children recited appro- 
priate pieces and sang a few songs very creditably. 
Mr. Chadburn added to the enjoyment by his 
magic lantern exhibition. John Hobson, Esq., gave 
a short and interesting account of the schools as 
they were forty-five years ago; and the chairman 
(the Rev. J. Lettis Short), in speaking of the deco- 
rations of the room, drew attention to the coloured 
pictures hung on the walls. Part of these pictures 
are published by the Religious Tract Society, and 
the others are supplements of the Zllustrated Lon- 
don News, choice having been made of those which 
teach a good moral; the whole are mounted, 
bound, and varnished, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication, 

All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 

Stroud.-We do not insert paragraphs about the 

separate lectures of a course. 


POOLE CHAPEL. 


To the Editors—May I be permitted to add my 
very earnest appeal to your own, and to that 
of the Rey. John Cropper, in behalf of the funds 
requisite to pay off the comparatively small re- 
maining debt on the new Poole Chapel, an amount 
which, small as it is, the congregation are unable 
themselves to raise, and which seriously impedes 
their settlement with a minister and their power to 
push forward. I can testify, as a secretary of the 
Southern Unitarian Fund Society, and a visitor at 
Poole for a series of years, to the zeal and perse- 
vering activity of the members of the congrega- 
tion. They have, indeed, in their determination 
to raise a chapel, made greater efforts and done 
more than we could have hoped they would have 
done. And long have they gathered together for 
worship without the aid of a pastor. All honour 
to their new lay preacher, Mr. Balston, and to 


would manifest the same religious consistency ! 
They have indeed my very hearty sympathy and 
congratulations in their successful efforts to raise a 
Sunday-school. In addition to my interest for 
Poole itself, I have felt the great, importance of 
Unitarian worship there, from its proximity to 
Bournemouth, four miles only distant, and to which 
many Unitarians every year resort as a watering 
place, to whom the distance will be nothing when 
the railway shall connect the two towns.—Hopin 
that generous and simultaneous contributions will 
respond to our appeals, I remain, yours respectfully, 
EpmunpD Kxrr, 
Portswood Lawn, Southampton, Nov. 30, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Ainsworth.—On Sunday evening, one of a course of 
lectures by the Rey. J. T. Whitehead; subject, “ Martin 
Luther.” 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH TOWN. 
On Sunday evening, one of a series of lectures by the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden; subject, «‘Other Reasons urged 
in Support of the Doctrine of the Eternity of Punish- 
ment.” 

London: SToKE NEwineTon.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev, J. K. Applebee on “ The 
Transfiguration.” 

London: StTrATFoRD Worxkine MeEn’s HAtL.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meeting for conversation on 
«Nature and Necessity of Regeneration.” 

Manchester: ForpD-StREET.—On Sunday, morning 
and evening, annual sermons by the Rev. James 
Black, M.A. 

Manchester: LowER MosLEy-STREET SuUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS.—On Saturday, farewell soirée to the Rev. 
James Drummond, B.A. 

Manchester: MrmoRIAL Hatt.— On Wednesday 
evening, the first of two lectures by the Rev. Dr, 
Beard, on ‘‘The Papal Council in the Light of the 
New Testament.” ; 

Manchester: RocHpDALE RoAp Missron.—On Tues- 
day evening, a temperance meeting. 

Manchester: UPPER BRrook-STREET.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at1l a.m, 

Sheffield: UppERTHORPE.—On Sunday, the Rev. G. 
Knight will commence his ministry. On Wednesday, 
recognition service. 

Stockport.—On Sunday evening, the first of a course 
of lectures. Lecturer: Rev. William Gaskell, M.A. 
Subject: “‘ The Holy Catholic Church,” 


Births. 

GRUNDY.—On the 28th ult., the wife of William Grundy, 
Esq., Seedfield, Bury, of a daughter. 

POTTER.—On the 28th ult., at Dinting Lodge, Mrs. E. C. 
Potter, of a daughter. 

TYNDALL.—On the 29th ult., at 21, Harborne Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, the wife of Edward Lant Tyndall, 
solicitor, of that town, of a daughter. 


Marriage. 

HOUGH—PAWSON.—On the 27th ult., at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Stand, by the Rey. W. C. Squier, Mr. Richard 
Hough, of Prestwich, to Miss Elizabeth Pawson, of White- 


eld. 
Deaths: 
JOLLIFFE.—On the 27th ult., at Crewkerne, Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Samuel Jolliffe, chemist aid flaursints 
of that town, aged 75 years. : 
KENNEDY.—On the 27th ult., at Ardwick Hall, Manchester, 


in her 56th year, Eliza, the wife of John L. Kennedy, Esq., 
of Knocknalling, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. 


HE SEASON OF THE YEAR 


When Light Wines, so acceptable in warm weather, © 
give place to those possessing properties more suited 
to the temperature being at hand, we again have the 
pleasure of directing attention to dur ‘ 


INNER SHERRY, 
24s. PER DOZEN, 

The extensive use of which is a proof of the estimation 
in which it is held, and is an additional incentive to 
renewed efforts to keep up the quality. 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 

26, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 

Liverpool: 11, Lord-street. 

Birmingham: 28, High-street. 


LENFIELD STARCH is the only kind 


used in Her Majesty’s laundry. Those ies who 
have not yet used the Glenfleld Starch are respectfully soli- 
cited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions 
printed on every package. It is rather more difficult to make 
than other starches, but when this is overcome, they will say, 
like ne ieee laundress, that it is the finest 5S) they 
ever used, : 


UY your TABLE CUTLERY st 


» 


AUPE 

KNEEBONE & TIMMTISB’ 

23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. — 

No cheaper or better. , uy 

Ivory Table Knives........ .» 128, per doz. 
Do. Dessert do. y+ 108. do. 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 

‘Ti, Lower — 


errr rer ery 
-- 
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to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 
Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly 
to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMP 
HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. be ng 
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UKINFIELD.—The Rey. CHARLES 

: WICKSTEED, B.A., of Liverpool, will CONDUCT 

ve ah es morning and afternoon, on Sunday the 12th 
nstant. 


a BOSE STREET CHAPEL, 


WALWORTH. 

The ANNIVERSARY SERMONS will be preached on 
Sunday, December 12th, by the newly-appointed minister, 
‘the Rey. H. CALLOWAY, late of Bridport. Morning ser- 
vice, eleven; evening, seven. 


E-OPENING SERVICES at the Old 


Meeting House, Wolverhampton-street, Dudley, on 
‘Sunday, December 12th, when TWO SERMONS will be 
‘preached by the Rev. WILLIAM JAMES, of Bristol. Morn- 

g service at 11; evening at 6-30. The London Liturgy will 
be used for the first time. A collection will be made at the 
close of each service in aid of the expenses incurred in the 
alterations. 


PER BROOK-STREET CHAPEL,— 
On Suna One, next and following Sundays, a 
COURSE of LE RES-on the Old Testament, intended to 
state those results of criticism which must be taken as 
established. Service at 6-30 p.m. All seats free. 
_ W. H. HERFORD, Lecturer. 


E PAPAL COUNCIL in the Light of 


the New Testament.—The SECOND LECTURE, on the 
15th inst., in the Memorial Hall, Manchester, at half-past 
seven o’clock (admittance free), by JOHN R. BEARD, D.D. 


EYWOOD.—A CHRISTMAS TREE 


on January 12th, the proceeds to form an Organ 
Fund.—Materials and donations will be thankfully received 
by Mrs. FOX, Starkey-street, or Mrs. KAY, Market Place, 
Heywood. 


EADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING, 


The Committee of the above Chapel have determined 
to supply the want, which has long been felt, of greater 
-accommodation for their Sunday-schools, and of a room suit- 
able for congregational purposes, meetings, and lectures. 

For this purpose upwards of £200 has been raised by the 
congregation, and another £100 is required that the new build- 
ing may be opened free from debt in April, 1870. 

The Committee now confidently appeal to the Unitarian 
public to assist them in raising this sum. ; 

Subscriptions will be th: ully received and duly acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary, ‘ 

EDWIN ELLIS, Wonersh, Guildford. 


HE UNITARIAN CHAPEL, POOLE. 


This neat and commodious Chapel, erected at a cost of 
£1,200, ingiading also a convenient Schoolroom, has been 
‘opened, There is the prospect of a not inconsiderable con- 
-gregation being gathered were it practicable to secure the 
services of a zealous and able pastor. The debt which hangs 
over ie place, £310, must be paid before this object can be 
attained. . 

The undersigned, Men 4 been present at the opening ser- 
vice, and being cognisant of the capabilities of the congrega- 
tion and its prospects, respectfully recommend the case to 
the attention and help of the Unitarian body, believing it to 


- “be on every account deserving of the assistance asked. 


Donations may be forwarded to any of us, or to Mr. Alfred 
Balston, Poole. 
W. J. Lamport, 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 
‘Charles Beard, 13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 
Edmund Kell, Portswood Lawn, Southampton. 
William Hargrave, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 
Robert Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
J. B. Lloyd, Wareham, Dorset. 
Thomas Thornely, Godley. near Manchester. 
Russell L. Carpenter, Bridport. 
R. Brook Aspland, 1, Frampton Villas, Hackney, London. 
John Ciopper, Furzebrook, near Wareham. 
The Poole congregation earnestly solicits public aid to 
enable it to liquidate the chapel debt of £310. 
Subscribed by the Congregation ..... ...-...+++-£100 
Subscriptions already advertised ..............4. 72 
John Sound Summerseat, second dona- 
tion, per Rev. John Wright ..........00-sseee 
iph, Halifi donation, per Rey. 
John Wrigh 
Rev. John Wri; 


: ‘ax, secon 
ht, B.A; Borys Ns ivcesectevces 
8. W. Brown, Esq., Hyde Park, London, second 

donation, per Rev. John Crop’ 
R. Shute, Esq., Exeter, per Rev. 
John Collyer, Esq. Birmingham, fourth donation 
W. Haslam, Esq. Bolton, second donation ...... 
Joseph Lupton, is ep AMOUB ic ic sv esccserctccoesas 
Dr. Greenhow, ID cesusscccctee 
Daniel Martineau, Esq., London_..........s0s00+ 
Edward Humble, £ .and the Misses Humble, 

Chester, second domation ..........6eseseenee 
E. Dixon, , Southampton, per Rev. E. Kell.. 
Mrs. Richd. 


artineau, London, per Rev. E. Kell 
Edwin Chapman, Esq., Red! 
Lindsay Aspland, 


TE sevesescvene 


ohn Cropper .. 
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Board, second donation ......+.+0++ 
Esq.; SAWDCY..sssscccceeee sees 


MINISTER is required to take the 

CHARGE of the effort at Mile End, London, E , salary 

to commence with £150.—Apply to Mr. J. WELLS, Cottage 
Farm, Leytonstone, Essex. 


HE REY. JOHN MURRAY, of the 

United States, is willing to SUPPLY PULPITS in 

England or Scotland from January to May, 1870.—Address, 
care of Rev. R. Spears, 178, Strand, London. 


Ppeke OF FAITH MISSION.— 
} OSSETT IRON CHURCH. 

This church is now in course of building. Opwards of £100 
is still required. 

Amount received or promised ..........s+++00+-£200 0 0 

British and Foreign ogee Association ...... 10 0 
PAM astute aenadh ao 


London .. 


RR RR Re DOr DNR oO 


Huddersfield Friends .. sabe 

Selby Pricmde Gc. skeen: -sindentees «bonding 

Further donations will be thankfully received by the Rev. 
GOODWYN BARMBY, Westgate Parsonage, Wakefield. 


1 NDON DISTRICT UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
The committee acknowledge with thanks the following 

donations and subscriptions: _ 

DONATIONS. 

£8. d. £ 
Rev, R. Spears........ 2 2. 0] Mr. James Yates .... 5 
Mr. John Troup...... 5 0 0] Edmund Potter, M.P.10 
Mr.S.S.Tavler,L.M.10 10 0| Mr. FE. Wright........ 1 
Mrs. M. Hall ......-s.-5:-0 01|Mr. 8S. Tayler .,....%. 1 

FOR THREE YEARS. 

Mr. J. W. London.... 1 1 0| Mr. H. Jeffery ...... 
Mr. 8.8. Tayler...... 010 6} Mr. John Johnston .. 
Mr. J. Richardson.... 1 1 0} Mr. W. Serivener .... 
Alfred Squire ........ 1 0 0} Mr. H. Vertue........ 
Mr. Bayle Bernard .. 1 0 0/| Mr. Henry Challis. 
Mr, H+, 00R, ccsccess,t 1 0;| Mr. BE. Cooper... fe 
Mr. C. Tagart ........ 1 0 0} Mrs. E. Cooper ...... 

DR. $. DAVISON, 

TAS. RICHARDSON, } Hon. Secs. 

178, Strand, December, 1869. 


ONGTON.—The Unitarian congregation 


meeting in this town are very desirous to erect a more 
suitable place of worship than the one they at present have. 
For a long time they have had to hold their religious services 
in a room of a public-house, situated in a back street. The 
success of the Unitarian cause is injured, in this part of the 
country, by the building in which its claims are advocated. 
It is often said, if there were a chapel instead of a public- 
house room to meet in, many persons who sympathise with 
us would attend the services. 

There is another consideration which urges the congrega- 
tion to get a place worthy of the views they hold of the reli- 

ion of Jesus Christ. At present there is no Sunday-school 

n connection with the so-iety, as the person who lets the 
room for the religious services will not allow it to be used for 
a Sunday-school, 

Longton is a rapidly increasin 
Staffordshire potteries. It also forms part of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Stoke-upon-Trent, Collected around 
the site of the proposed chapel at a very short distance there 
is a population of thirty thousand inhabitants: a wide field 
here presents itself to those who are engaged in teaching the 
pure and simple doctrines of the Gospel. 

The congregation is composed chiefly of ieee people; 
they have, as stated above, secured a site, and they have con- 
tributed according to their means towards building a place of 
worship, the cost of which they estimate at about £500. 

As the congregation strongly feel that there is a reasonable 
prospect of much more good being done if they had a chapel 
of their own, ney. therefore cast themselves upon the 
generosity of their Unitarian brethren to assist in erecting 
one, and they appeal to the kindness of all those who are 
desirous to promote the success of liberal Christianity and 
the religious instruction of the young. 
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municipal town in the 


The following gentlemen will be Trustees in conjunction 
with other gentlemen living in the locality :— 
George Melly, Esq., M.P.,| Rey. Brooke Herford, Man- 
Liverpool. chester. 
Rey. Benjamin Glover, Crewe. | Rev. Robert Spears, London. 
In addition to the following subscriptions which have been 
promised, two gentlemen will give £100 providing the remain- 
ing sum of (£400) be raised :— 
Amount previously advertised......+.se+ese+0+.£294 5 0 
NEW CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Samuel Sharpe, Esq., London......+.-seeeeeeeeee£lO 
Sir James Lawrence, M.P. .....+eeseceeeee 
F. Nettlefold, Ree London 
E. J. Nettlefold, Esq., do. 
James Heywood, Esq., do. 
Russell Scott, Fsq., do. 
Samuel Pitt, Esq., 
John Warren, Esq., 
E. Enfield, Esq., 
Miss IF’, Cooper, 
A Friend, 
A Friend. OW Wei wes sclne elseeues 
Rey. J. Hamilton Thom, Liverpool ....+eesseere 
Mark Philips, Manchester ...+....sseseerereseee 
bey Brook-street Fellowship Fund, per Mr. 
BPAON sosessese seseeece@eeneestiodse 
Mrs. Bill, Farle: 
Mr. Green, Northwich...... 
Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Joseph 
Brough, Chemist and Druggist, High-street, Longton, Pot- 
teries; and the Rey. N. Green, Ll, Red Bank, Dresden , Long- 
ton, Potteries; which will be acknowledged in the Unitarian 
eraid. 
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NITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE for the 
TOTAL SUPPRESSION of the LIQUOR TRAFFIC.— 
A PUBLIC MEETING of the Members and Friends of the 
United Kingdom Alliance will be held on Monday, December 
13th, 1869, in the Large Room of the Free Trade Hall, Man- 
chester, TO WELCOME THE 
Hon. 8. F. CARY, of Ohio, 
ex-member of the United States Congress, now upon a visit 
to this country. 
_ Inaddit on to the address of the Hon. Mr. Cary, the follow- 
ing gentlemen are expected to take part in the proceedings: 
Dr. BREWER, M.P., London. 
Dr. MUNROE, F.LS., Huil. 
Rey W. M‘KERROW, D.D. 
Rev. CHARLES GARRETT. 
Rey. Canoa TOOLE. 


And others. 
ig am will be taken by BENJAMIN WHITWORTH, 


sq., J.P. 

' Admission by Ticket : Reserved Seats, One Shilling; Gallery 
and Body of the Hall Free ; to be obtained at the Alliance 
Offices, and at various places, as per placards and handbills 

Doors open at half-past six, and chair to be taken at half- 
past seven o’clock prompt. 
United Kingdom Alliance Offices, 41, John Dalton-street, 
Manchester. 


Young Lady desires a Situation as 

. GOVERNESS in January: she undertakes to teach 

English, French, music, German, and drawing; can be well 
recommended.—Address A. B., Post Office, Wakefield. 


‘ALLOW FIELD SCHOOLS.—The Com- 


mittee of these Schools intend beginning a Day School 
for Bovs and Girls early in the New Year. hey therefore 
require the services of a MASTER and a MISTRESS, and re- 
quest applicants to send in testimonials to the Rey. 8. Alfred 
Steinthal, 107, Upper Brook-street, Manchester. The School 
will be under Government inspection. For the first two 
years a salary will be guaranteed, 


RESIDENT GOVERNESS.—A lady of 
experience seeks a2 RE-ENGAGEMENT. — Address 
Y. E. &., General Post Office, Bristol. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“* The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. ~~ 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD, — Mr. 
MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rev. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rey. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; the Rey. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbweok Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
John Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


PLONE to ALL Martineau’s Hymns, the 
Belfast, and most other Unitarian collections will be 
found in the LEEDS TUNE BOOK, price 4s. 6d—London: 
E. T. Whitfield, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
Leeds: Hopkinson and Co., Commercial-street; and all book 
and music-sellers. 1,500 copies sold since publication. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


HE LIFE OF JESUS: Re-written for 
Young Disciples. By the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS. 
Elegantly printed and bound. Price One Shilling.—London: 
Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row; through all booksellers 
and agents; or by ah from the Author, Queen’s Park, 
Glasgow. [To be ready on the 13th.] 


Just published, 8yo., pp. 242, cloth, 5s. 


EMOIR OF MRS. ELIZA FOX. To 

which extracts are added from the journals and 

letters of her late husband, the late W. J. Fox., M.P. for 

Oldham. Edited by FRANKLIN FOX.—London: Triibner 
and Co , 60, Paternoster Row. 


1870, ALMANACKS, DIARIES, 
° POCKEL BOOKS, PLAYING CARDS, 
BEZIQUE, &c.—Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS.— 
Specimen Packet, post free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rev. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


“rMXHE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE, 

FORESHADOWED BY THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 

OF TO-DAY.” <A Sermon by the Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS, 

reached before the Scottish Unitarian Associ ition, Novem- 

er 21st, 1x69. Price Twopeuce.—London; — riibuer and Co., 
and all booksellers. [To be ready on the 13th.] 


“4 N AMAZING -CRITICAL CRAZE.” 

This is the 7vuthseeker’s criticism on “* THE NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last_Trinity.— 
London: F. 8. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


Now Ready. 
E UNITARIAN POCKET ALMANAC 


for 1870, 

The DIARY this year contains a space for memorandums 
for every day in the year, as in 1868. No.1, price 2d. No. 2, 
bound in limp cloth, to wh ch is added a Diary for every day 
in the year; price 6d. No. 3, with tuck and pocket; price ls. 

The Almanac may be obtained of the mae of the Unitarian 
Heraid in your own; Mr. JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market- | 
street, Mancheste"; or Messrs. Smart and Allen, 2, London 
House Yard, London, 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


A church for the Evangelical congregation at 
Jerusalem is to be erected on the ground formerly 
belonging to the Order of the Knights of St. John, 
which was presented to the King of Prussia during 
the late visit of the Crown Prince to Constan- 
tinople. 

The German painter Kaulbach is said to be 
engaged in the composition of a picture represent- 
ing our Saviour driving the speculators and self- 
seekers out of the GEcumenical Council, as he once 
drove the money-changers out of the Temple. 

The Roman correspondent of a German paper 
describes the state of feeling existing in Italy with 
regard to the C2cumenical in terms which agree 
well with representations which we ourselves have 
received. ‘The Italian press in general, he says, 
take as little notice of it “as if it were a meeting 
summoned by the Mikado (of Japan) to canonise 
some new Kamis.” “The pastorals of the bishops, 
mostly brief and somewhat vague on the one side, 
and the proclamations of the so-called freethinkers 
on the other, confront each other without anything 
like transition or mediation.” The writer accounts 
for this by the fact that Liberal Catholicism, pro- 
perly so called, does not exist in Italy; there is 
merely, on the one hand, “the presumed orthodox 
faith,” and on the other “a species of coarse mate- 
rialism, as blind and unreasoning as superstition 
itself” No one can reside there, even for a short 
time, without being made painfully aware of this. 

According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Times, it does not seem likely that the prelates 
now gathered in council will exactly realise one’s 
idea of a happy family. As our references to the 
work of Bishop Maret, and the letters of Mon- 
signor Dupanloup and the Archbishop of Paris, 
must have made our readers aware, there is pro- 
mise of a strong Gallican opposition to the Papal 
party; a large proportion of the German bishops 
take the same side; and with regard to the Italians, 
the Times’ correspondent states that while “some 
will be subservient enough, the majority are said 
to be suspending their judgment with a caution 
and a method rather alarming to the Holy See.” 
As we have mentioned before, it has not been with 
Cardinal Antonelli’s goodwill that the Council has 
been summoned at all, and his aim now will be, 
by bringing into play those wily arts of which he 
is such a master, to keep dangerous questions from 
being stirred, or, if that may not be, trom receiving 
too sharp and formal a definition. This, no doubt, 
will be a grievous disappointment to the British 
and American prelates, who seem foremost of the 
‘Ultramontane party, and whose great hope from 
the Council has been that it would “proclaim in 
the accurate words of a dogmatic definition the 
personal infallibility of the successor of St. Peter.” 

The Council of the Vatican was opened on 
Wednesday with great pomp. The Pope was 
borne in his state chair into St. Peter’s, at the 
head of a procession, consisting of 6 archbishop 
princes, 49 cardinals, 11 patriarchs, 680 archbishops 
and bishops, 28 abbots, and 29 generals of religious 
orders. After mass had been chaunted by Cardinal 
Patrizzi, the Archbishop of Iconium delivered the 
inaugural discourse; and his Holiness invoked the 
aid of the Holy Ghost for the Council three 
times, and gave the Benediction. 

The same day, the Italian Liberals were to hold 
meetings at Palermo, Catania, Salerno, Aquila, 
Foggia, Ancona, Parma, Venice, Verona, Brescia, 
Treviso, and some other places, at which resolu- 
tions were to be proposed declaring war against 
the Papal system, and affirming the principles of 
liberty of conscience. 

Not unnaturally, Welsh Churchmen feel ag- 
grieved that their bishops should be chosen, not 
from their own countrymen, but from among the 
English and Scotch clergy, who are unacquainted 
with the language and customs of the people over 
whom they have to preside. This feeling has found 
vent in a remonstrance addressed to Mr. Gladstone 
on the subject, and he has replied that, “shoulda 
‘yaeancy unhappily occur, the matter shall have his 
serious consideration.” 

Tho Evangelical clergyman of Bishopwearmouth, 
with a salary of £2,000 a year, and a handsome 

-rectory to live in, does not, if we may judge from 
a statement in the Wewcastle Chronicle, appear to 
have done much in calling out a readiness to con- 
tribute to the wants of the church. The church- 
wardens have given the bell-ringers, organist, and 
pew-openers a three months’ notice of the termi- 


nation of their engagements, owing to an “ insuffi- 
ciency of income;” the congregation having de- 
clined either to furnish voluntary contributions or 
to pay a levy of twopence a week for seat rents! 

We are glad to find Oxford following the lead of 
Cambridge in regard to University Tests. At a 
meeting, presided over by Dr. Liddell, the Dean of 
Christ Church, at which eighty were present, 
and among them some of the most distinguished 
members of the University, resolutions were 
moved by Dr. Wayte, the President of Trinity, 
Mr. Jowett, Sir Benjamin Brodie, and the Rev. 
C. W. Sandford, in favour of a compulsory removal 
of tests, in preference to the Permissive Bill of 
Sir John Coleridge. The Lords last Session would 
hardly deign to look at this; before long, there 
can be little doubt, they will, as in so many other 
instances, be convicted of short-sightedness in not 
quietly accepting it. 

One of the profane might be tempted to say that 
what took place at St. Alban’s, as the closing scene 
of the Twelve Days’ Mission, was making light of 
religion. The church was densely crowded. The 
whole of the centre part was railed off for the 
penitents, the men being placed on the one side 
and the women on the other. After some intro- 
ductory services the Rev. S. W. O’Neill, a member 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, ascended 
the pulpit. Before this he had acted the part of a 
Father Confessor to several young persons of both 
sexes, for which purpose a little box had been 
erected in the corner of the church. In explaining 
the nature of the service of that evening he stated 
that a number of candles were to be blessed, and 
then handed to the penitents. He said that what 
was not consumed of the candles after'the evening’s 
ceremony might be taken home, and should be 
kept to the hour of death, when it would comfort 
them to remember how they had confessed Christ 
before men, After blessing the candles at the altar 
Mr. O'Neill called upon the penitents to respond to 
the questions from the Book of Common Prayer in 
a bold and manly way, and not as though they 
were ashamed of them. Let them speak out, so 
that the church might be glorified and the devil 
tremble. In a minute or two afterwards about 
600 lighted wax candles, each about a foot in 
length, were brought in and given to as many men 
and women. As the penitents, thus armed, were 
drawn up in the body of the church, it was a blaze 
of light, while the chancel was nearly dark. While 
all this was going on the penitents, as they are 
called, were singing a penitential hymn. The 
Revs. Mr. Mackonochie, Walker, and other Ritualist 
leaders next headed the band of men, women, and 
boys, and the procession, the members of which 
still continued to carry the candles and to sing 
hymns, moved round the church. This extraordi- 
nary display was wound up by the pronouncing of 
a blessing. 

The organisation of the Irish Episcopal Church 
is not proceeding so smoothly as it at first promised 
to do. Two points of difference have arisen 
between the clergy and the laity, and are causing 
no little agitation. One is that the latter insist 
upon having a majority of votes in the governing 
body; the other is that the bishops are resolved to 
sit in a separate chamber, and to have a veto on 
the proceedings of the Lower one. ‘This, the laity 
contend, would give the clergy a power which 
they are not willing to yield; and, on the other 
hand, the bishops (the John Bull informs us) are 
unanimous in their resolution to maintain the 
position they have assumed. 

The Rev. Henry Hyyman, the head of Bradfield 
College, has been appointed Dr. Temple’s successor 
in the Mastership of Rugby. He is said to be a 
High Churchman, and his appointment the result 
of a determination on the part of the trustees to 
clear the school from any suspicion of heterodoxy. 
The Daily News, which thinks it would be difficult 
to imagine a more flagrant instance of the necessity 
of State supervision and control over educational 
institutions which have become national in their 
influence, and significantly asks, “Is it or is it not the 
case that the head master whom they have chosen 
out of several competitors had only three testimo- 
nials for Rugby itself, and that the rest were 
testimonials given on other occasions, and without 
the permission of the writers ? ” 

An important conference of Wesleyans on the 
education question, at which upwards of a hun- 
dred and fifty representative ministers and laymen, 
from all parts of the kingdom, were present, has 
just been held in London. Much stronger opposi- 
tion was shown to the denominational system than 
had been expected. It was urged that this had 
proved inefficient to supply the educational wants 
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of a large proportion of the lowest and most needy | Foster expressed his belief that prevarieation 


classes of the population; that it had enabled the 
clergy of the Established Church to exert upon 
other classes in the country, especially in rural dis- 
tricts, an undue influence; that it also placed in 
the hands of the Roman Catholic party large sums 
of money which were directly used for the 
maintenance of their politico-religious tenets 
and power; that the continuance of the system in 
England would most probably lead to its extension 
to Ireland, where it would certainly be used for 
sectarian purposes; and also the benefits which 
Methodism had derived, or could derive, from it, 
were not a sufficient offset against its disadvantages. 
On the other hand, it was contended that the 
deficiencies and faults of the existing system had 
been greatly exaggerated by its opponents; that 
the residuum of children for whose education pro- 
vision had not been made was much smaller than 
alleged ; that the denominational system, so far as 
Methodism was concerned, had been cramped in its 
operations by the restrictions which Government 
had placed on building grants; that even now the 
rendering Denison’s Act compulsory would bring 
into existing schools the greater part of the 
neglected classes; that the system had conferred 
great moral and religious benefits upon scholars, 
the loss of which could not be counterbalanced by 
any arrangements yet proposed; that the many 
thousands of school properties created on trusts for 
religious education could not be confiscated ; that 
it was most improbable that the Roman Catholic 
party would consent to any national system of 
Bible-reading schools for England, much less for 
Treland;. and that any system which had been 
suggested might, under given circumstances, be 
used for objectionable purposes, Various resolutions 
were proposed, but decision upon them was post- 
poned to a subsequent meeting. 


The ceremony of Dr, Temple’s confirmation took 
place on Wednesday in the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow. Counsel were allowed to appear for Bishop 
Trower and other remonstrants, and long and 
tedious arguments followed; but the Vicar-General 
(Sir Travers Twiss) decided that the statute gave 
him no discretion, and that he was bound to con- 
firm the election in obedience to the mandate of 
the Crown; which he accordingly did. The matter 
will now, it is said, be carried into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench; and Dr. Temple’s opponents will 
thus have the satisfaction of harassing him a little 
further, for even they, we imagine, cannot expect 
their opposition to have any effect beyond that. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


Dr. Dollinger, the learned Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor of Munich, who, while loyal to his Church, 
tries to be loyal likewise to truth, has just pub- 
lished a pamphlet, addressed to the Catholic bishops 
of Germany, on the doctrine of Papal Infallibility. 
In which he points out how the adoption of this 
doctrine, arrived at, as it indisputably has been, by 
continuous fabrications, must necessarily weaken 
the respect of the laity for the Church. “The 
fabrications,” he says, “ by which this doctrine was 


prepared, recommended, and finally introduced — 


into the scholastic theology and law books, extend 
from the sixth century to the thirteenth, and even 
St. Thomas of Aquinas, whose authority has con- 
tributed so much to its spread and confirmation 
was deceived by the fabricated evidence of the 
Greek Church,” 

Rationalism is creeping in among the Jews, as 
well as among Christians. One of them writes 
thus to the Jewish Chronicle : 

“T attended the Portland-street Synagogue last 
Sabbath, and was much surprised at the character 
of the sermon that was delivered on that occasion. 
As an Israelite 1 have always been taught to believe, 
and to be convinced of, the sacred truth of our 
Bible, but to my very great astonishment I heard, 
for the first time in my life, that the struggle 
between Jacob and the angel was only a vision. 
If so, why are we forbidden to eat the hind 
quarter of the animals to this very day? And, 
further, another strange piece of int ence, that 
the passage over the Ked Sea was but a naturad 
occurrence, and not a miracle. Then why do we 
keep and celebrate the redemption from Egypt? 
Again, that Balaam’s ass did not speak ; that, 
was only a vision, Consequently, the 
of Balaam and Balak was only a fab’ 
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assertion that God never spoke at all, it v 
vision of Moses. Further, we were told 


water flowing from the rock, and the 
lowing Korah and his company, were not: 


that all were in perfect harmony with } . As 
a member of the synagogue, I pee 
against such heterodox principles being introduced 


into the synagogue.” 
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of the clergy in the matter of subscriptions and ] Jesuitical subterfuges. — While allowing that Mr. 


tests had had no little to do with producing the 
flagrant commercial dishonesty which is bringing 
so much discredit on England and so much loss 
to the countless victims of fraud. The English 
Independent thinks : 

“The opinion may attract more serious attention 
when uttered by a minister of the crown than 
when expressed in Nonconformist journals, which 
are supposed to be prompted by boite and envy. 
The clergy who are practising these deceits are 
quite unaware either of the sinfulness or the mis- 
chief; but if they would but set themselves fairly 
to find out how they look to outsiders, they would 
be shocked—at least we hope they would.” 

And, as a first contribution to their collection of 
epinions, the Zndependent presents them with the 
following from the Pall Mali: 

“Sophistry which would be inexcusable in a 
lawyer arguing in favour of life, distortions of 
meaning which would be inadmissible where the 
object was to defeat the grossest injustice arising 
from the obvious interpretation of a contract—all 
these ‘dodges, and many more, become sanctified 
where the purpose is to justify ourselves in re- 
maining in communion with a church which we 
6ither fancy we can reform or do not wish to leave. 
Such was the policy initiated thirty years ago in 
the famous Tract number Ninety, and it is a policy 
continually renewed whenever any fresh innovation 
on the ordinary opinions or practices prevalent in 
the Protestant Church of England is contemplated.” 


A correspondent of the Freeman having wished 
to know what had become, since his illness, of 
Thomas Cooper (author of the “Purgatory of 
Suicides,” and at one time a lecturer against 
Christianity), he writes in reply : 

“T trust I am doing a little good in the world— 
at least I am trying to do a little, and wish I could 
do more, But—do you know?—I cannot help 
entertaining a suspicion that some good sort of 
people think I ought to consider that it is time for 
me to ‘retire ’—as genteel folks say when they give 
up business. I was pronounced to be dead about 
a year and a-half ago, and ‘ biographies’ of me, two 
or three columns long, and of a not very truthful 
stamp, were inserted inthe newspapers of the Mid- 
land Counties. Ever since that time I have feli a 
deepening impression that many people think I have 
lived long enough, and ought, almost, to be ashamed 
of myself for living so long—although I am not yet 
sixty-five! I am confirmed in this uneasy impres- 
sion by the kind of replies that I get from some 
Christian friends (after writing to them two or three 
times before I can get any reply at all), that they 
cannot lend me their chapels for my lectures—or, 
they would rather I deferred my visit till another 

ear—or, they see no necessity for the delivery of 

ctures on the evidences of Christianity in the 
hearing of the young men who are members of 
churches and teachers in Sunday-schools! Such 
replies sound to me like, ‘ Go to bed, sir! You are 
no longer wanted; you are used up!’ Permit me 
to inform such of these, no doubt, well-meaning 
. friends, as happen to read this letter, that I am not 
ef their opinion. I have no fancy for dying—at 
least, at present; and I shall not make myself 
miserable by turning idler. 1 preach twice every 
Sunday, and lecture four times every week; and, 
by the Lord’s good belp, I mean to go on at the 
game rate of work until He gives me unmistakable 
erder to stop.” 


condemnation of “ Essays and Reviews” by Con- 
vocation, of which so much is made by Dr. Temple’s 
opponents, was dealt with by Lord Westbury when 
he occupied the woolsack, in the month of July, 
1864, “If,” said his lordship, “the book had been 
the work of one hand, the sentence might have 
had some effect; but seeing that the book is 
nothing but a pair of covers holding together 
seven separate essays, being the distinct works of 
' go many authors, and seeing that this sentence 
does not attribute any offence to anything but the 
volume containing those separate writings, no one 
ef the authors is condemned. Convocation could 
not have been more successful if they had synodi- 
eally sat down to produce ‘a sentence of no meaning 
- than they were when in their labour they produced 
this ridiculus mus. As a judgment this sentence 
"has no meaning whatever—this judgment is no 
judgment at all.” 

One cannot help being reminded by the decision 
in the Mackonochie case of the mighty difference 
twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. The Telegraph 
thinks that in such a case obedience to the law 
is not a question of inches in the height to which 
the hands are lifted and the extent to which the 
knee is bent, or of minutes in the extinction of 
. candles. Ifthe battle at St. Alban’s is to be fought 
© over such trumpery expedients on the part of the 
~/ defeated party, the Ritualists will become more 
than a nuisance—they will be broadly accused of 


The Daily News reminds us that the syn 
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Mackonochie’s evasicns are pitiful enough, the 
Daily News asks, but is not the whole question of 
ceremonial a small one? ‘the doctrines of the real 
presence, and of confession and absolution, are 
worth striving about; but it is humiliating to find 
the most distinguished of our judges sitting to 
decide upon the difference of a few inches in the 
elevation of a cup, or whether bending the knee is 
kneeling.—The Times regards the case as exhibiting 
the real spirit of the Ritualists. ‘lhey were wont 
loudly to boast that they, and they alone, were 
fully acting up to the Rubrics and other ordinances 
of the Prayer Book.—The result of the first formal 
trial to which they have been challenged is that 
five of their most distinctive practices are con- 
demned as inconsistent with the Prayer Book. And 
it becomes them now to consider whether their posi- 
tion is consistent with their own self-respect, and 
whether they can expect that it will be tolerated 
by the country. 


A learned friend, who thinks we were “rather 
too hard” upon the editor of Ze Monde in our 
last number, writes to us: 


“T believe heis right in saying that Sixtus V. was 
the first who conceived the idea of cutting through 
the Isthmus of Suez. What the native Egyptian 
sovereigns, the Persians, the Macedonians, attempted 
or accomplished, was something very different, 
cutting a canal from a branch of the Nile to the 
Bitter Lakes and thence to the Red Sea, Thisisa 
very different thing from cutting through the 
Isthmus. Iam sure you would wish to do justice 
to a brother editor, though an Ultramontane, and 
will be glad to find that in this instance the ‘ Father 
of History’ has not been misled.” 


At St, Augustine’s, Highbury, the Rev. G. Calthorp, 
an eminent Evangelical, testified strongly against 
the Twelve Days’ Mission. He said the preachers 
in many cases might and did set forth Christ, but 
afterwards, in the intervention of the confessional 
and the priest, the teaching of the pulpit was prac- 
tically negatived. And then the end—the blessing, 
lighting, and parading of the candles by the peni- 
tents—the candle-ends to be kept as the comforts 
of a dying hour! The thing moved hisindignation 
—it was so puerile, so blasphemous. Warmly as 
he was attached to the Church of England, it made 
him hang down his head for a Church in which such 
things were practised.—At St. Botolph’s, Bishops- 
gate, at the same time the Broad Church was 
speaking in the person of the Rev. W. Rogers. 
He would not deny the zeal, earnestness, and 
power with which that movement had been sus- 
tained. But two fundamental errors—the doctrine 
of auricular or private confession, and that of the 
bodily presence of Christ in the sacrament—gave a 
taint to the whole work. “tHe felt that these 
doctrines, which tended to exalt unduly the office 
of the priesthood, were just those which were most 
contrary to the principles of the Church of England, 
and that if they were to prevail, then the Reforma- 
tion for which our fathers bled and died was 
stultified.” 


The Pall Mall thinks that the Chancellor of 
York has either not understood Mr. Voysey’s de- 
fence, or, with commendable discretion, he has left 
the points which it raises intact for the decision of 
a higher tribunal. It is very difficult to believe 
that this remarkable argument proceeded, as he 
seems to suppose, from an “amiable” but mis- 
guided clergyman, who is to be pitied for not 
having had legal assistance. For if one thing is 
clearer about it than another, it is that it is strictly 
relevant to the issua which the court had to try. 
Mr. Voysey states, with absolute correctness, that 
the question for the court was, not whether he had 
denied doctrines which are generally or partially 
received among Christians, but whether he had 
denied the specific doctrines of the Church of 
England; which doctrines ho affirms to be, in the 
view of the law, exclusively contained, in the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Not only does he assert that 
he has never affirmed any doctrine enunciated 
in the Articles to be untrue, but he asseve- 
rates that he believes every such doctrine. 
What he denies, and claims the right to deny, 
is a set of popular glosses or interpretations put 
upon these doctrines by persons not in any way 
authorised by law to explain, vary, or amplify 
thein. It may be laid down with some confidence 
that, if the Court of Appeal confirms the Chancel- 
lor’s judgment, it will pay great attention and 
respect to the defendant’s reasoning; and it may 
be guessed that, if he is condemned, it will bo 
because the higher court is of opinion that he has 
somehow contradicted, or (as the lawyers say) 
traversed, the particular propositions of the 
Articles. An even safer prediction is that the 
Privy Council will not charge Mr. Voysey, as does 
the Chancellor, with having adopted the opinions 
of Arius, or of the Pantheists, or of the German 
metaphysicians. Not to speak of the utter absur- 
dity of fixing the imputation of heresy on all the 
metaphysicians of Germany alike, or of discovering 
anything in common between Pantheism and the 
views of a gentleman whose objection to the 


opinions which he disputes is almost exclusively 
that they seem to him irreconcilable with the 
necessary attributes of an all-beneficent personal 
God, a competent tribunal will assuredly consider 
metaphysics and Pantheism no more germane to 
the true question than the creed of the Sakhya 
sect of Hindoos, and it will as little dream of refer- 
ring to the doctrines of Arius as to thoso of 
Buddha. 


At the Oxford meeting for the removal of Univee- 
sity tests, Sir Benjamin Brodie spoke thus well om 
the subject : 

“While he was anxious to extend the advantages 
of the University in the fullest sense to every class 
of the community, yet this he held was not the only, 
nor even the most real, end to be attained by the 
abolition of tests, for the principle of the imposition 
of tests and their effects on the persons on whom 
they were imposed were alike contrary to public 
and private morality. To make important pecuniary 
advantages contingent upon a declaration of moral 
and religious belief was to associate together two 
things which it was the very essenve of morality to 
keep distinct. They had recently heard a great 
deal from high quarters as to the importance of not 
placing stumbling-blocks in the way of con- 
scientious men; but what, he would ask, was to 
be thought of those persons who, at a certain 
epoch, made the sum of the benefits which a young 
man was to reap in the University from his pre- 
vious ability and industry to depend entirely upon 
his expressing his unfeigned and immediate assent 
to a scheme of religious doctrine? He would ask 
whether this was a proper opportunity for inviting 
a young man to form an absolute and final conclu- 
sion upon his religious belief? Free choice and 
unbiassed conviction were the very essence of 
religion. But more, he would say that no man for 
this or any other object should attempt to pledge 
himself permanently to the convictions of the 
moment. The search for truth was amongst the 
highest of the duties of an intelligent being, but no 
man can search with much advantage if serious 
penalties are to be attached to a change of 
opinion.” 

Punch has this on “the price of persecution :” 

“The Atheneum says :—‘ It appears to have cost 
the Government of Mary 41. 5s. 2d. to burn the two 
martyrs, Latimer and Ridley. How cheap! And 
now the poor High Church and Low Church par- 
sons can’t get one of the Broad Church burnt for 
love or money; and not only are they unable te 
send him to the stake, but must go to the expense 
of above a thousand pounds if they only endeavour, 
when they generally fail, to bring him to book.” 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


Memorials of the Presbyterian Chapel, St. Saviour- 
gate, York, By John Kenrick, M.A. London: 
Whitfield. 

Ar the time when Mr. Kenrick favoured us with 
the original sketch of these Memorials, we felt that 
the space which we could allow for it was quite 
insufficient to enable him to do justice to the 
materials at his command, and woe are glad that 
he has been induced to throw them into their 
present form. While in the minds of old York 
students they serve more especially to call up 
touching reminiscences of bygoue days, no one we 
think could study without interest the historical 
details which are given. Woe only wish that wa 
had as correct and careful accounts of all our other 
leading Presbyterian chapels; and it would then be 
seen what an important part the high-principled 
men that once worshipped in them havo had in 
endowing us with our civil and religious privi- 
leges, and in moulding society into its present 
form. 

Among the accounts which Mr. Kenrick gives 
of the ministers of St. Saviour-gate, that of Mr. 
Edward Bowles, whose Catechism was so often 
referred to in the Lady Hewley case, is particularly 
full and interesting. He appears to have been s 
man of extraordinary talent for affairs, and to 
have exerted no mean influence amidst the stirring 
scenes of the eventful times in which he lived. 
When Jord Fairfax was at his seat in Wharfdale, 
to which political intelligence was not speedily 
transmitted, Mr. Bowles, having readier commu- 
nication with the metropolis, kept him informed 
of the proceedings of the Parliament and the army. 
Through the esteem in which he was held by the 
ruling powers, he enabled the magistracy of York 
to defeat a proposal for diverting to other pur- 
poses a part of the revenues of the Minster allot- 
ted for the maintenance of the fabric; he was 
in confidential correspondence with Secretary 
Thurloe; and when it was essential to Monk, on 
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his march from Scotland to the metropolis in 
1660, to obtain admission into York, Mr. Bowles’s 
influence with the magistrates and citizens greatly 
contributed to it. During the five days that the 
General remained in York the intercourse between 
them seems to haye been of a very confidential 
kind, and on the Sunday Mr. Bowles preached 
before him. Like most of the Presbyterians, he 
was in favour of the restoration of monarchy ; 
and when it was determined upon, he went with 
Lord Fairfax, Calamy, and Manton to Breda. 
What followed we must give in Mr, Kenrick’s own 
words: 


How far they were deceived by the King and 
Clarendon, how far blinded by their own animosity 
to the Independents and Republicans, it is difficult 
to decide ; but it is certain that they were bitterly 
disappointed by the result, and that Mr. Bowles 
and his colleagues were reproached by their party 
for the credulity with which they had received the 
specious words of Charles. Mr. Bowles had 
especial cause for repentance, as no man had been 
more instrumental in promoting the King’s re- 
storation. It is not impossible that grief and 
yexation contributed to his early death. On the 
29th of May, 1715, when the kingdom was about 
to be invaded by the Old Pretender, the celebrated 
Independent minister, the Rey. Thomas Bradbury, 
preached a sermon which he afterwards published 
under the ironical title of “Eikav Bagtduxy, 
a Restoration Sermon.” The text is Hosea vii., 7, 
‘¢ All their kings are fallen; there is none that 
calleth unto me;” and an appendix contains 
several papers relating to the restoration in 166(), 
At page 33 it is said, ‘‘when Mr. Bowles saw what 
impiety and sorrow were coming upon the nation, 
the prospect drove him out of London, and perhaps 
out of the world. The last visit he made in town 
was to his old acquaintance the Duke of Albemarle 
(Monk). He talked to him to this purpose: 
‘My Lord, I have buried the good old cause, and 
Tam now going to bury myself. I never expect 
to see your Grace more in this world, and there- 
fore must be plain to say, that you have had greater 
opportunities than any other person to make the 
king happy and the people easy, and all this you 
have given up fora feather in your cap, a little 
trifling honour. But the Lord says of you, as he 
said of Coniah (Jerem. xxii., 30), ‘‘ Write this man 
childless, a man that shall not prosper in his days: 
none of his seed shall prosper.” This title will be 
mentioned with a reproach to yourself, and 
after your son has had it a little while 
it will go out in a snuff’? [The Duke- 
dom of Albemarle became extinct in 1688. ] 
That day the good man went homewards, and 
was met at Doncaster by several of the ministers 
in that county, and as one of the company told 
me himself, he bewailed what he had done, ex- 
horted them to take care that they did not make 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience, and in a 
little time after died at York delivering these 
words, not long before his death, ‘Thou wast a 
God that forgavest their iniquities, though thou 
tookest vengeance on their inventions.’ When this 
last passage was told to the Duke it gave him a 
great commotion, and he spoke like a person in 
sore distress, ‘This was a man of God, and none 
of his words shall fall to the ground.’ ” 


Hephzibah: a Christmas Story for Children, By 
Lucy Field. London: Griffiths and Farran, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1869. 
WE remember Miss Field’s name as the author of 
some pleasing novels which appeared about fifteen 
years ago, but this is the first time (so far as we 
know) that she has written for children. We hope 
it will not be the last, for this is an excellent little 
tale, with a spice of romance in the plot, yet 
thoroughly homely and childlike in detail. We 
recommend our readers to make the acquaintance 
of Hephzibah, and the silver-white pigeon to which 
she owed so much, and shall be glad to hear more 
of her adventures when the author favours us with 
the promised sequel. 


CURSES IN DISGUISE. 


«A Minister of Religion,” in reading an article in 
the Pall Mall Gazette on this subject, bethought 
him of some notes which he made in 1858, whena 
revival was sweeping through American cities, and 
the great object of pious animosity was Theodore 
Parker. He says: 

“On one occasion during the revival a prayer 
_~ meeting was held for the especial purpose of 
‘praying for Parker.’ The first brother called upon 
to ‘lead in prayer’ said, ‘O Lord, if this man is 


a subject of grace, convert him, and bring him into 
the kingdom of Thy dear Son. Butif he is beyond 
the reach of the saving influence of the gospel, 
remove him out of the way and let his influence 
die with him.’ A second saint prayed, ‘O Lord, send 
confusion and distraction into his study this after- 
noon ’—it was Saturday— and prevent his finishing 
his preparations for his labours to-morrow. Or if 
he shall attempt to desecrate Thy holy day by 
attempting to speak to the people, meet him there, 
Lord, and confound him.’ In the intervals of 
prayer an exhorter asked those present to pray 
that ‘God would put a hook in his (Parker’s) jaw, 
so that he might not be able to speak.’ Among 
many other memoranda which I made at the time, 
one prayer deserves to be quoted for its naiveté: 
‘O Lord,’ prayed this brother, ‘we know that we 
cannot argue him down, and the more we say 
against him the more will the people flock after 
him. O Lord, what shall be done for Boston if 
Thou dost not take this and some other matters in 
hand! When not very long after Parker was 
struck with a fatal illness, there were not wanting 
some of the participants in the meeting referred 
to, who believed that the prayers offered in it had 
influenced the course of Providence.” 


FATHER HYACINTHE. 


A FEw extracts from a sketch of the great Carmelite 
preacher by Dr. E. de Pressensé, can hardly fail, we 
think, to interest our readers. He says: 


“From the moment that Father Hyacinthe 
appeared in the pulpit of Notre Dame, every one 
felt that there was a new inspiration in his words, 
such as never came from Rome. I shall always 
remember the first time I heard him. I knew 
nothing of him. I only knew in a vague manner 
that a new preacher was the subject of general 
remark,'whose talents, it was said, were creating a 
sensation. I chanced one Sunday to enter the 
cathedral. The sermon was already begun. But I 
was at once impressed by his diction, which was 
full of fire and beauty. It breathed moreover a 
loving freedom and charity. Iwas specially im- 
pressed with the fact that the preacher said nothing 
of the peculiar dogmas of his Church, while he 
proclaimed Jesus Christ with rare power. This 
charity seemed the more remarkable in him, inas- 
much as he wore the dress of the Carmelites, of all 
religious orders one of the narrowest and most 
subservient to an inflexible rule. 

“So deeply was I impressed that the same even- 
ing, being present at a meeting of our Evangelical 
Alliance, | told my brethren that a few hours before 
I had felt that our association ought to embrace, 
not merely the sons of the Reformation, but also 
the Christian party among the Catholics. I also 
spoke enthusiastically of the preaching of Father 
Hyacinthe. That was five years ago. 

“From that time he has more than fulfilled his 
early promise. In that same pulpit of Notre Dame 
he has done better than I anticipated. His sermons 
have often been most earnest protests against modern 
Pharisaism, while they have all manifested the 
warmest appreciation of all that is high and holy 
in evangelical Protestantism. The last year his 
discourses have been characterised by a more 
emphatic earnestness and charity. He has boldly 
planted his flag on the heights of an evangelical 
Catholicity, which spurns all arbitrary rules and 
acknowledges no authority but that of Jesus Christ. 
Undoubtedly he still held views which prevented 
him from breaking openly with the Church, but all 
his blows told. They told so effectually that 
admonitions from Rome came thick and fast. The 
Ultramontane press in Paris kept an ominous silence, 
and it was easy to see that in no long timea rupture 
must take place. In fact, Father Hyacinthe was 
ordered to Rome to receive a fatherly admonition. 
Nothing was said in the way of reproach; he con- 
tented himself therefore with receiving the admoni- 
tion in silence. But the cup was full; one drop 
more would make it overflow. 

“The effect of the Holy City of Popery on a 
min 1 beginning to shake off the chains of religious 
despotism is always to hasten its emancipation. It 
has no attraction for any but blind devotees. In 
fact, all the servitude of Catholicism is aggregated at 
Rome. ‘There its yoke presses the most heavily. 
There we see what it makes of a people. There, 
too, Catholicism appears unveiled, just as it is. 
Elsewhere it disguises itself more or less, with a 
flexibility which is necessary in countries enjoying 
more or less freedom, At Rome the tyrant can 
hate liberty at his leisure, and especially in its most 
sacred manifestation, the liberty of conscience, 
There, also, the Pharisees in religion buy and sell 
in the temple, trafficking in holy things, in order 
that they may obtain in exchange honours, gold, 
and that temporal power which is to them the one 
thing needful, Luther’s impression of Rome is 
well known. Lamennais went to the city in 1832, 
acredulous and humble pilgrim, He left it, his 
soul filled with indignation, shaking off against it 
the dust of his feet, and crying, ‘At Rome they 
traffic in sacred things. If it were in their power 
they would sell the Father; they would sell the 
Son; they would sell the Holy Ghost” And it is 


not surprising that Father Hyacinthe returned 
from Rome more detached than ever, not from 
Catholicism, but from Ultramontanism and from 
Jesuitism, which find on the scorched and sterile 
soil of the city of ruins their most congenial abode.” 

Our readers are already aware of the letter 
which he received from the General of the Car- 
melites, written evidently under the influence of 
the Vatican and at its dictation, requiring him not 
to appear in promiscuous assemblies, as he had 
done at the Peace League, and to give his preach- 
ing a new turn, so as no longer to favour that 
liberal Catholicism which he so heartily embraces, 
This would have been to deny his dearest convic- 
tions, and he was not the man to do it. The result 
is known to all the world. 

Dr. Pressensé thus describes the man who has so 
effectively lifted up his voice on behalf of liberty 
of faith: , 

“Father Hyacinthe is of the ordinary stature 
and of a good form. His eyes sparkle with the 
scintillations of thought. ‘Ihe outlines of his 
mouth indicate invincible firmness. His manners 
are perfectly simple, having nothing either of that 
conventional softness or austerity which is often 
found in priests—a kind of clerical stamp, an in- 
delible seal of the sacerdotal rank. You see in 
him a man ard a Christian, never the representa- 
tive of a class. Notwithstanding he went bare- 
footed, wrapped in his monkish cowl, and having 
only a friar’s cap upon his head, it was easy to 
see that he was a stranger to nothing that belongs 
to human nature, and, I will add, to the usages of 
modern society.” 


Che Unitarran Herald. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1869. 


A WORD FOR OURSELVES, 


WE say a good many words for ‘thers in the 
course of the year, helping on, with such in- 
fluence as we possess, the yest of the objecte 
which come before our Yeaders, and we see no 
reason why we should not say a few words for 
ourselves, 


As our readers must be aware, the Herald 
was not started with any view to pecuniary 
profit, but solely because it was believed that 
the state of our churches rendered some such 
cheap means of communicating information, 
&c., necessary. The circulation which it has 
obtained, far larger than any similar publica- 
tion has had amongst us, sufficiently proves 
that that belief was well founded; and the 
testimonies which we have received from men 
whose opinion is well worth having, not only 
within our own borders, but beyond them, 
encourage us to believe that our work has not 
been of a kind of which we have any reason to 
feel ashamed, Although the amount of time 
and thought and labour which we give week 
by week to the preparation of the paper might 
fairly call for remuneration, what we most 
anxiously desire is that it should be made still 
more extensively useful, and more successfully 
serve the purposes for which it was established. 

Publishing the Herald at a price which. 
brings it within the reach of all, we feel that 
we may fairly ask for a copy to be taken by 
every member of our congregations, This 
need not interfere with the circulation of other- 
periodicals. Our monthly contemporaries 
occupy a different ground, while those who take 
our big five-penny brother, The Ingwrer, will 
hardly feel the modest penny which taking 
the Herald in addition involves. But, large as" 
its circulation has been, it is actually not 
taken in anything like half the homes con- 
nected with our various churches; and this not 
so much from any disinclination as from the - 
slight trouble involved in procuring it regu-— 
larly, and in many cases from ignorance of its - 
existence. We have great difficulties to 
contend with in the local arrangements - 
for its circulation, owing to the fact that 
our low price makes it hardly worth while — 
for newsagents to take the trouble of procuring 
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and sending it out for the number of sub- 
scribers that can be obtained in each separate 
locality. Moreover, there are many new 
members of our denomination who are hardly 
aware of its existence, and have never been 
asked to subscribe for it, Now, it is impos- 
sible for us to remedy this ourselves. 1t can 
only be done by those, in each locality, who 
feel that it is a good work that we try to do, 
and who are willing to help us in making it at 
once more widely useful and entirely self- 
supporting. To such friends we would say— 
the best help you can render us is by getting 
more copies of the paper taken. Some of 
our subscribers have taken extra copies for 
distribution, and we are glad to be helped 
in this way, but what we are most 
anxious for, is, to have our regular cir- 
culation extended, and we venture especially 
to ask our readers to try if they cannot each 
_ procure a new subscriber or two, to begin 
with the ensuing year. 


Another way, hardly less important, in 
which our friends may help us is by making a 
more liberal use of our advertising columns. 
With regard to advertisements inserted for a 
direct pecuniary object, there is no need for us 
to say anything, as the large amount of money 
which has been raised in answer to really 
deserving appeals through our columns speaks 
for itself without any solicitation of ours, 
But there are a number of announcements 
connected with our congregational wants and 
doings which may not result in such palpable 
- profit, and yet which, on a broader view, are 
well worth the small cost which their insertion 
as advertisements would involve. We allude 
especially to announcements of meetings, lec- 
tures, and special services. Our friends show 
that they regard these as widely interesting to 
our readers at large by the readiness with 
which they send us reports—often, indeed, 
in such embarrassing profusion as_ to 
necessitate our curtailing them in ways 
which some do not like. Now, we have 
reason to know that no part of the de- 
mominational intelligence which the Herald 
contains is so universally read as the adver- 
tisements of meetings, lectures, &c., on the 
first page, and it surely is not unreasonable to 
ask that our various congregations, apart from 
any consideration of whether it would be 
directly advantageous to themselves, should 
be willing to incur the slight expense of adver- 
tising, once, all their special gatherings and 
lectures, as their share in keeping up the inter- 
community of feeling and interest which is 
produced far more by a common knowledge of 
the meetings and subjects which are about to 
engage the attention of our churches, than by 
any record of them afterwards, 


It is three years since we made any appeal of 
this kind to our friends, During these three 
years the Herald has been more prosperous 
than ever before, but it is yet far from what it 
might be, and we ask our readers to do their 
best for ws as we do ours for them. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


A short time ago we published part of a letter 
from Bishop Payne, who is at the head of Wilber- 
force University, which belongs to the African 
Methodist Church, warmly thanking the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the aid it had 
rendered in procuring the services of lecturers 
from Antioch College. The editor of the Monthly 
Journal of the Association, who has lately paid a 
visit to the university, says it is sad to know that 
“certain leaders in the Congregational and Metho- 
dist denominations are trying to excite prejudice 
because of this aid—unable to comprehend either 
how the African Methodists could accept aid from 


us without compromising their position, or how 
we could render it without some concealed sectarian 
design.” He adds: 


“Our visit to Wilberforce has made us more than 
ever satisfied that what we have done there has 
been well done, and it has made us hope that we 
may do more. The theory of the institution is 
this: Bishop Payne, who is the head and soul of 
it, believes that one very important method of 
elevating the coloured people of the South is by 
training a class of men and women of their own 
race, who shall go forth as missionaries among 
them. Moreover, he believes that the best way of 
training these missionaries is to take them away 
from the atmosphere of ignorant caste prejudice 
which exists in every Southern community, and 
the evils of which all our teachers at the South 
have learned to realise; and to keep them, during 
the four years of their preparation, under the 
influences of Northern society, and in contact with 
Northern ideas. And he believes in giving them, 
not merely narrow professional training, but the 
most liberal culture which the opportunities will 
allow.” 


Mr. Lowe mentions that one of the students, that 
conducted him over the building, who had just 
entered his second year, had his exercises that 
morning in Xenophon’s Anabasis, Hebrew, gram- 
mar, and astronomy. 


The Rev. Harry Jones gives us an amusing 
account of a visit which he paid while in Philadel- 
phia to the Sunday-school Jubilee of the “ Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church.” This is the most numerous 
Protestant community in the United States, num- 
bering about five times as many as the “ Protestant 
Episcopal.” President Grant is a member of it, 
and being then in the city, his presence was 
secured, Mr. Jones says: 


“T took my place in the theatre, one among 
4,000 or 5,000 who filled every corner and gallery 
of the building. A portion of the Sunday-school 
scholars from a number of chapels were seated on 
the stage. They comprised 1,100 girls, many of 
them grown young women, in white dresses, and 
the crowd of them reached as far back as the space 
behind the footlights could be cleared out to accom- 
modate them. ‘hey entirely covered the floor of 
the stage, and as they mostly fanned themselves as 
they sat ready for the proceedings to begin, the 
sight, from the middle of the lower gallery, where 
I sat, was very striking. One of the stage boxes 
was reserved for the President, and the hum of 
conversation brokeinto clapping of handsand cheers 
when he appeared and took his seat, accompanied 
by Mrs. Grant and a party of friends. 

“ Bishop Simpson then stood facing the audience 
in front of the conductor’s seat and offered a short, 
sensible prayer, and the proceedings, which con- 
sisted of songs and recitations by the scholars, 
some religious, some comic, commenced. ‘The 
singing was not good; it lacked the fulness and 
the light and shade of similar school choruses in 
England. Part of it moreover was simply painful, 
at least to myself. On more than one occasion two 
scholars were brought forward to sing a duet. 
They were horribly frightened, poor girls, and made 
no more noise than two mice ina barn. Of course, 
their untrained voices could not fill the building. 
they were heard and seen, that was all; and some 
of the audience cheered good humouredly. But 
the sense of failure was somewhat effaced by about 
thirty infant scholars, who sang a song called the 
‘Jolly little Clacker.”’ These little trots had no 
sense of shyness, and did their very best, standing 
in a row behind the foot-lights, and clapping their 
hands in accompaniment to the refrain, which 
was— 

‘Click, click, click, clack, clack, clack, 

Jolly little clacker, with your clack, clack, clack.’ 
Then they all bobbed a curtsey, and were trooped 
out by a teacher. The clacker is, I belive, an 
American bird. 

“ But the President was there, and the chance of 
dragging him into the performance was too great 
to be lost. He is very shy and reserved, but he is 
the President, anda member of the ‘ Methodist 
Episcopal Church,’ so he had to gratify his friends. 

“ One of the songs, far on in the programme, was 
‘See the conquering hero, &c. ‘'Ihis they took out 
of its turn and compelled the President to assist in 
rendering effective. They led him out of his box 
and set him behind one of the scenes about one- 
third of the way down the stage. ‘here he stood 
looking very uncomfortable till the verse began— 
‘See the godlike youthadvancing.’ Then he marched 
out to a chair in the middle, directly in front of the 
footlights. and sat down with a big nosegay in his 
hand, looking still more out of his element. After 
the song, the people insisted on a speech from him, 
He is a very wise man, and seldom speaks in public; 
but they were too much for him on this occasion. 
He therefore got up and made a few remarks, in a 
tone so low that some of the audience were rude 
enough to shout, ‘Speak louder!’ But he did not, 
choosing rather to shut his mouth and sit down. 
Then he was asked to walk towards the back of the 
stage, and either see or show himself to the scholars, 
the young ladies in white. This he did, but the 
temptation was too strong for the damsels, who 


clasped hands in recognition of the union. 
the first proposals made in the united Church was 
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three of them have been seen twice. 
very gratifying to find that most of them present 
some feature of improvement—either the number 


presently made a rush upon him and kissed him by 
the dozen at atime. They kissed his ears, his eyes, 
his nose, and his beard. They devoured him, falling 
upon him in such force that presently I could see 
only the top of his head—he is very short—in a 
whirlpool of white muslin. The scene was so ludi- 
crous that a general cackle of laughter rose from 
the whole audience, and the poor President swam 
out as fast as he could, leaving the theatre imme- 
diately afterwards.” 


A union has taken place between the Old School 


and New School Presbyterian Churches in the 


States. A jubilee meeting in honour of the event 
was held at Pittsburg, and the two Moderators 
One of 


that a special thank-offering fund of a million 


dollars should be raised, but the Rev. Dr. John 


Hall moved that it should be 5,000,000 dollars. 


The increase proposed was cordially approved of, 
and other members said they were sure this 
amount would be raised. 


AUXILIARY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting held on Wednesday evening, the 


24th ult., of which we gave a report last week, the 
following was the Visitor’s report : 


“Gentlemen,—In visiting the schools this year I 
have unfortunately not had the advantage of my 
colleague’s help. The demands of his own school 


have been too urgent to admit of his absence, All 


the schools, however, have been visited once, and 
It has been 


of scholars is larger, the attendance more regular, 


the order better, the rooms cleaner and more taste- 


fully kept, or there is more life in the school, and 
spirit amongst the teachers. There are some two 
or three, on the other hand, that have remained 
nearly stationary, one large school has considerably 
declined, and three others have been totall 
extinguished, fora short time only, itis to be hoped. 
1 have tried to discover a cause for these untoward 
features in our past year’s history (the symptoms 
of decline lying mainly in the southern and extreme 
eastern districts), but have only ‘half satisfied myself 
on the point. ‘Ihere can be little doubt, I think, 
that lay-preaching is dividing with lay-teaching the 
efforts of some of our most active workers—as the 
labourers in each vineyard are few, and the work 
great, it is beginning to be discovered that neither 
health nor strength will long stand the strain of 
both these interests at once—the teachers of the 
day being often the preachers at night. Of course 
these observations do not apply to the closing of 
the Brixton school—that is a case su: generis, and 
will, in the committee’s report, have explained itself. 
It will bea cruel irony of fate, however, if the great 
zeal of some of us for the spread of the Unitarian 
name, and the strong advocacy of others for deno- 
minational education, should result in the closing 
of those particular sections of our Sunday-schools. 
“Not the least useful portion of the visitor’s duty 
is to make known to one school the best approved 
plans of another, leaving, of course, the suggestions 
to go for what they are worth, and to be received 
or rejected at pleasure. Some schools readily 
receive a new idea, adopt it, and probably improve 
upon it; others are very conservative, and the 
particular plans that would most benefit them they 
are the last to see in a favourable light. 1 visited 
a school in the morning which commenced, very 
late, by singing a hymn; only a child here and 
there had a book, and if they all knew the hymn 
few sang it; immediately it was finished the chil- 
dren scuttled to their classes. ‘The only class-book 
with more than one copy to a class seemed to be 
the Scriptures. Observing a teacher with a class 
of children, some of whom could read short words, 
whilst others could not tell one letter from another, 
I took the latter apart by themselves, but could 
not find a single elementary book to teach them A 
from B, but a stray number or two of the Chatterbox. 
“Here it is evident the school wants method, not 
money nor teachers. It does not grow, and hangs 
by a very precarious thread of existence indeed, 
as everybody with the smallest amount of expe- 
rience would expect. On the afternoon of that 
same day I visited another school which has only 
two very young teachers, one of them acting as 
superintendent. Here in a very poor room, and 
with slender means, the best seemed to be made 
of everything. There were about twenty children 
present, divided into three classes, an elder girl 
teaching the younger ones. Each child, however, 
had a book; the records of entry and attendance 
were accurately kept; and, if I mistake not, even 
home visiting was accomplished, by two of the 
youngest, but bravest and most spirited of our 
teachers. Whilst I am upon this subject let me say 
that there is another school in the south-eastern 
district, lying outside the range of all our ordinary 
school intercourse, that surprises me more and 
more every year by the spirit and energy mani- 
fested, under what ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred would consider the most depressing cireum- 
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stances. Tho minister lives miles away during tho 
week; none of the male part of the congregation 
lend the slighest aid; two superintendents and 
one teacher I have myself known break down at 
their posts; class-books are exceedingly scarce— 
and the sources from whence these might be 
replenished I imagine still scarcer—and yet [ find 
that this school has been conducted throughout 
the year by two or three young ladies, all of them 
looking under twenty years of age, and yet at the 
time of my visit there were nearly sixty children 
present. In sucha case as this it would be hope- 
less to expect that any roll or admission-books 
could be kept, or that any exact method of record- 
ing the attendance prevailed. It is a courageous 
struggle with difficulties every Sunday, and all the 
year round, and one can only pray that health and 
strength may be preserved to these most zealous 
teachers to enable them to continue their arduous 
but glorious work. As another instance of the 
very able management of a Sunday-school by 
ladies, I cannot refrain from here mentioning 
Hackney. It was with great pleasure I found this 
school in every way showing, as I thought, steady 
signs of improvement. There are two or three of 
eur schools so poor that they cannot afford to buy 
new books, even when the old ones are worn 
out. Of course, none of the more recent 
publications of the parent society ever find 
their way into such schools, and a glance at 
the literature for the youngest children often 
shows that it consists mainly of an unsightly 
bundle of torn and dirty leaves. For children 
of the infant class standard a few large boards 
with simple lessons in short words of clear, bold 
type is the best medium of teaching; and that 
generally in a collective, rather than an individual 
way. Two of the best conducted infant classes 
are those at Portland-street and Chapel-street. It 
is nothing but a pleasure to stand by and see them 
taught. The secret of this success in a great 
measure probably is that the teachers of the week- 
day school teach them also on the Sunday. There 
are few things that help to steady a school more 
than a successfully managed infant class. Turning 
to the other end of our school system, I found two 
of the best conducted and the largest of our elder 
classes at Essex-street and Spicer-street. The 
former of these is taught by the superintendent 
himself, in a very superior way indeed; the result 
is that the youths stay on for years. I noticed 
some MS. books written with great care, and in a 
style of unusual neatness; the subjects consisted 
of short essays and sermons. On inquiry I found 
the class were in the habit, amongst other things, 
of writing out from memory as much of the sub- 
stance and aim of Mr. Ram’s sermons as they 
could remember when they got home. Formerly 
they used to take notes during the service, but this 
plan is now discarded. Curious to see what would 
be the result of their mental transcripts of the 
sermon I had the pleasure of hearing, I visited the 
school again on the following Sunday, and was 
well rewarded by seeing how accurately upon the 
whole they had caught the idea and spirit of the 
discourse. In this school as many of the scholars 
as chose take a short turn in the Temple Gardens 
before the service begins; only one or two teachers 
go with them. ‘Do they all come back always ?’ 
‘Oh dear, yes,’ was the reply, ‘ without fail.’ 

“The elder class of youths at Spicer-street is 
eonducted by one of the former scholars, and it is 
very gratifying to find how well he keeps them 
together year after year. 

“Desirous of seeing something more of ortho- 
dox schools than I was able to do last year, I went, 
in company of the same kind friend from Chapel- 
street, to visit the school attached to a chapel 
numbering a congregation of over one thousand 
five hundred people. At half-past nine, the time 
for commencing the school, there were but three 
scholars and as many teachers present. During 
the twenty minutes we stayed conversing with the 
superintendent about twenty or thirty more came 
in, and as we were leaving we met several others 
on the steps, teachers as well as scholars; but it 
was then striking ten o’clock. The numbers on 
the books of this school, we are told, were about 
two hundred and fifty. 

“When we left this school we went to another 
in Bishopsgate-street. Here there was an atten- 
dance of about seventy or eighty out of a total of 
three hundred, and this we found was the usual 
morning average. The feature of this school that 
pleased us best was the elder scholars’ class, con- 
sisting entirely of young men, presided over by a 
gentleman whose special aptitude for the work 
was strikingly apparent in all he said and did. It 
is the habit of the class to take it in turn to read a 
paper each Sunday morning. One had just been 
yead on the Beatitudes, and the teacher was ampli- 
fying the text and commenting on the paper when 
wo entered. He did this in a free, yet tender, tone 
of criticism, and showed a liberality of thought, 
with a wider reading and interpretation of Scripture 
than we have been accustomed to hear in schools 
other than ourown. His evident piety and ear- 
nestness, mingled with his gentle and affectionate 
style of address, were clearly very effective with 
these young men. We did not wonder in the least 
wiien we were told that for years they had never had 
a teacher of the boys’ school that had not passed 
through his class; indeed, all the teachers in the 


school but two, we were informed, were formerly | 


scholars in it. In all but this first class the school 
was conducted on the simultaneous lesson plan of 
the Sunday School Union, viz., each class in each 


school doing the same lesson at the same time | 


every Sunday throughout the year. ‘he next 
Sunday morning we went to a large school 
attached to one of the most popular chapels in the 
south of London; it commenced as early as a 
quarter-past nine. In the afternoon they have had 
as many as nine hundred children present; the 
morning average is reckoned roughly at about half 
that of the afternoon. No roll-book is kept, nor 
any admission-book ; the children are placed in a 
class the superintendent thinks best suited to them, 
and all responsibility for the scholar’s welfare is 
placed in the teacher’s hands; he is considered to 
be the pastor of his little flock. Every teacher is 
a member of the congregation ; his fitness to teach 
is, therefore, considered to be in a measure guaran- 
teed. ‘There is not a class-book in the school but 
the Bible; armed with this, and choosing his own 
subject, he meets his class, be it of infants or 
youths, and with the single object in view, ‘to 
bring them to Christ ;’ he reads, exhorts, expounds, 
and discourses on subjects having reference to 
their soul’s salvation, and nothing else; they do 
not attempt to teach the children to read, it is 
assumed that they learn this elsewhere. You 
would suppose that this kind of teaching would 
would soon exhaust both teacher and scholar, but 
it is not so. As we looked round the large room 
we could see class after class leaning forward with 
the greatest eagerness, listening to the teacher 
whose words seemed to hold his little audience spell- 
bound, We moved amongst them, and every- 
where found the theme the same; it might be 
summed up in the words, ‘ There is a fountain filled 
with blood, that blood was shed for me.’ We looked 
in last of all at the oldest class of boys—the chapter 
they were reading was 12th Exodus; as each boy 
read his verse he explained what he thought was 
its meaning. The 10th verse, which is as follows: 
‘And ye shall let nothing of it remain until the 
morning ; and that which remaineth of it until the 
morning ye shall burn with fire” was thus inter- 
preted—‘ We are notto ha/f-eat Christ, but to wholly 
eat him,’ and was supplemented by the teacher’s 
explaining the latter part of the verse, which the 
boy was unable to manage, as being ‘ the devouring 
fire of God’s wrath against sin, which was thus 
utterly burnt up in Christ’s sacrifice.’ I asked him 
whether he considered this chapter as having actual 
reference to Jesus, and he said ‘he did.’ When we 
entered this large school there were not above 
seventy children present at the commencement ; 
during the reading, singing, and prayer, the doors 
are locked. Crowds of children gathered meanwhile 
outside, and all the while the subsequent teaching 
was going on they continued to arrive. By half-past 
ten there were about three hundred present. Differ 
with the doctrines taught at this school as much as 
one may, it was impossible not to admire the intense 
earnestness and power that could enlist the atten- 
tion of a number of children so completely for a 
whole hour at least. Last Sunday evening we went 
to the service which is held every Sunday specially 
for children, at the schoolrooms under Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Tabernacle—‘The Children’s Church’ it is 
called. There were between one hundred and 
eighty and one hundred and ninety boys and girls 
present. The service is conducted in exactly the 
same way as that for adults. One of the superin- 
tendents officiated, and two other teachers were 
present to keep order. It isan admirable idea, and 
is well worthy of our consideration. We were told 
they are being tried with great success in other 
places as well. In the afternoon there is a lady at 
this chapel, who meets a class of between two and 
three hundred young women every Sunday; it is 
not attempted in the morning. 

“Tf from the experience I have given of the 
attendance at other schools the conclusion is arrived 
at that the morning schools in London are, and 
must be,a comparative failure, I beg most emphati- 
cally to differ from such conclusion. We give in to 
this idea much tooreadily. A glance at the returns 
of the Essex-street, Newington-green, Portland- 
street, and Clarence-road schools will show that 
the morning attendance is not very far behind that 
of the afternoon, and even among the Missions, 
Spicer-street appears to considerable advantage. 
The first of these schools I look upon as having 
almost solved the problems which have puzzled 
us so long, viz., how to bring up the morning 
averages, and how to retain the elder scholars. 
What is done here can be done in other places if 
as much strength, zeal, and ability can be thrown 
into the work. As has been said over and over 
again, there is no difficulty that besets this question 
of Sunday-school education that cannot be over- 
come, provided the congregations will make it 
their business to supply the schools with teachers 
in sufficient numbers, and of the right kind.” 


Lxicrsrer: Frex CuristiAN Crurcu.—On Sun- 
day, December 5th, the anniversary sermons were 
preached—in the morning by the Rey. C. Clarke, 
of Birmingham, and in the evening by the Rev. 
OC. C. Coe, of Leicester. | Collections were made 
on behalf of the church funds, amounting to 
£12, 5s. Od. 


| 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


IMAGINATION. 
BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
Wuen Reason has built up on facts all clear 
The highest truth its arguments can teach, 
Imagination steps into a sphere 
That Keason cannot reach. 


And there it plucks high thoughts out of the mist, 
And round them throws its sunshine—thoughts 
that need 
No further proof, but unto those that wist 
Are very truth indeed. 


And thus it is that passing through the clouds 
Where Reason halts, it brings from far above 
Those mysteries the present time avoids, 
And after days approve. 


CHURCH CURIOSITIES.—XXIY. 


A BLUNDER OR NOT? 

In the Cardinal Vicar’s innito sacro for the 
Council, the words “Roma immorale” were printed 
instead of “Roma immortale.” As may be sup- 
posed, this has caused much merriment among 
Roman liberals, who say it is no mistake at all, but 
that for once the Cardinal Vicar had been moved 
by the spirit of truth. . 

A BEADLI’S IDEA OF CHANGE, 

When Dr. Norman M‘Leod resigned his parish at 
Linlithgow, and removed to Glasgow, at the dinner 
after his induction he told the following anecdote : 
“TI confessthat I had hoped to have been permitted 
to live and die at Linlithgow. Indeed, my old 
beadle was very much of the same mind. hen 
I first went to Linlithgow he took me into the 
graveyard, and, showing me the graves of my 
predecessors, said, ‘There’s where Dr. Bell lies, 
and there’s where Dr. Dobie lies, and there’s where 
you will lie if you are spared’ He was indignant 
with me when I accepted the call to Glasgow. 
“Well,” he said, ‘ye are the first minister that 
was ever lifted out of Linlithgow, except to the 
grave. And I don’t think he yet pardons me for 
having deprived him of that satisfaction.” 

A JURY ON INFANT BAPTISM. 

The Western Baptist Review (American) says that 
early in the last century a Baptist by the name of 
Robert Calver, living in New Jersey, published an 
advertisement in a newspaper, offering twenty 
dollars reward to any that would produce a text 
to prove infant baptism. ‘he Rev. Samuel Harker, 
a Psedobaptist, took him up, and carried a text to 
the advertiser; but Calver would not allow that 
infant baptism was in it, and Harker sued him. 
The case was tried with all due formality, and the 
jury found for the defendant. After that, Mr. 
Calver, in another advertisement, offered forty 
dollars for such a text; but being warned by the 
want of success on the part of Mr, Harker, none 
ventured an effort to obtain the premium, 

This reminds us of what was done by good old 
John Mason, of York. After his conversion to 
Unitarianism, ke had small handbills printed, 
offering a reward of Five Pounds to any one who 
would find for him the word Trinity in the Bible. 
These bills he distributed up and down, and it was 
said that many persons were disappointed in not 
being able, after long and painful search, to claim 
the reward. 

AN AWKWARD BREAK. 

The minister of a parish church gave out the 
hymn, “I love to steal awhile away.” The cho 
rister commenced singing, but, owing to some 
difficulty, in recollecting the tune, could get no 
farther than, “I love to steal,” which he did three 
or four times successively, when the clergyman, in 
order to relieve him from the dilemma, humorously 
remarked that “it was very much to be regretted,” 
and added, “Let us pray.” 7 eae 

A CHRISTIAN IN SPITE OF PREACHING. — 

Bishop Bloomfield used to relate that, on one of 
his visits to Cambridge, seeing at the University 
Church a verger whom he remembered many 
years before when he was himself an undergra- 
duate, congratulated him on his pe, ee 
ance at so great anage. “Oh yes, my lord,” the 
fellow said, “I have much to be grateful for. I 
have heard every sermon which has been preached 
in this church for fifty years, and, thank God, lam 
a Christian still.” : 

AN BXTEMPORE COMMENTATOR, 

The Rev. James Oliphant, of Dumbarton, had a 
curious habit of making running comm in a 
low tone of voice, ag he read the Scriptures. Hence, 
as he neyer cured himself of the practice, those 
seats nearest the pulpits were the most highly 
prized. Here are two samples of his “pulpit 
notes:” Reading of the swine running in’ y 
sea, he muttered, “Oh, that the devil tee, ried 
choked too!” Reading Peter’s remark, “' a vO 
left all and followed thee,” the minister ejaculated, 

“ Aye boastin’, Peter, aye braggin’; what Had ye to 

leave but an old crazy boat, and thay be two or 

three rotten nets?” cots salen 
PRIESTCRAFT OVERSHOOTING ITSELI 


Some months ago a woman, belonging to 
little body of Protestants in Bologna, 4 
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priest of the parish announced to his parishioners 
that by means of a dream he knew that she was in 
a sad state in the other world, and greatly in need 
of masses for her soul, He also said that certain 
doleful cries came to him at midnight from the 
house in which she died. On this some took 
alarm, the occupants left the house, and for a 
time it remained empty. But it turned out that 
the woman did not die in the house, but at the 
hospital ; and this becoming known, the priest has 
been a good deal laughed at. 


—_—————__—— 


THE THREE CONSTITUENTS OF WOMAN. 


8. Bartnc Gourp, in his “Curiosities of Olden 
Times,” gives various uncomplimentary myths as to 
what woman was made of, closing with his own 
account of her composition: “ Poor woman! it is 
pleasanter to believe that she is made from our ribs, 
which we know come very close to our hearts, and 
thus to account for the mutual sympathy of man 
and woman, and thereby to account for that com- 
passion and tenderness that man feels for her, and 
also for the manner in which she flies to man’s side 
as her true resting-place in peril and doubt. But 
we have a cosmogony of our own, elucidated from 
internal convictions, assisted by all the modern 
appliances of table-rapping and clairvoyancy. 
According to our cosmogony, woman is compounded 
of three articles, sugar, tincture of arnica, and soft 
soap. Sugar, because of the sweetness which is 
apparent in most women—alas! that in some it 
should have acidulated into strong domestic vinegar; 
arnica, because in woman is to be found that quality 
of healing and soothing after the bruises and wounds 
which afflict us men in the great battle of life; and 
soft soap, for reasons too obvious to need specifi- 
cation,” 


MANCHESTER: FAREWELL PARTIES TO 
THE REV. JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A. 


On Friday evening last, the Cross-street congrega- 
‘tion held a party at the Memorial Hall to say 
farewell to the Rev. James Drummond on his 
leaving Manchester to undertake the chair of 
Theology in Manchester New College, London. 
About 200 persons were present, including many 
neighbouring ministers and a few friends from 
other congregations, present by invitation. Among 
those present were the Revs. Dr. Beard, W. Gaskell, 
T. E. Poynting, W. H. Herford, G. H. Wells, J. 
Wright, B. Herford, H. E. Dowson, J. T. Whitehead, 
J. Worthington, J. Harrop, W. G. Cadman, Jos, 
Freeston, and B. Walker; and Messrs. W. R. Wood, 
J. Mackie, H. J. Leppoc, R. M. Shipman, W. Hirst, 
R. D. Darbishire, David Gordon, J. Armstrong, H. 
Rawson, J. Walkden, P. Allen, J. Peacock, J. Had- 
field, G. J. Taylor, J. Barrow, E. C. Harding, P. 
‘Eckersley, P. Eckersley, jun., C. H. Blackley, B. 
Templar, S. Barton Worthington, T. Worthington, 
Dr. Marcus. 

Tea was served in the large hall, which was 
beautifully decorated with pictures, &c., and the 
meeting assumed, during its earlier part, the char- 
-acter of a conversazione. At a quarter to nine, 
“however, Wirt1aM RAYNER Woop, Esq., was called 
to the chair, to preside over the more formal busi- 
ness of presenting to Mr. Drummond a beautiful 
parting gift of a timepiece, together with a cheque 
for £240. 

As the meeting had been understood to be of a 
private character, no reporting arrangements had 
been made; but by the kindness of a friend we 
are enabled to give our readers the speech of the 
Rey. James Drummond, which was of more than 
private interest. 

After addresses from the CHarrman, Mr. R. D. 
_DarwisHirE (who was called upon to make the 
presentation), and the Rev. W. Gasxe1L, all 
dwelling upon the regret with which they parted 
‘from Mr. Drummond, and wishing him God speed 
in his new sphere, 

The Rev. James Drummond, who was received 
with warm applause, rose to reply. After acknow- 
ledging, on the part of Mrs. Drummond and himself, 
their strong appreciation of the kindness they had 
received during their ten years’ connection with 
the congregation, he said he had not only to leave 
a large circle of kind and dear friends ; he had also 
to leave, to some extent, a profession which he had 
thought he never could leave. Then, there was 
also the strong attachment which grew up in a 
minister’s mind to the place where he had laboured. 
Looking around he missed many faces whoso 
kind smiles welcomed him when first he came 
to Manchester, and who had passed away to 
their long rest. But he saw many new faces 
who had come to the chapel whilst he had been 
there, and many more were growing up; and 
he felt that a congregation had a continuous lifo 
which never came to an end so long as men had 
hearts to worship, and there was philanthropic 
work to be engaged in. He would also have to 
yparate himself from a kind, considerate, and 
ed colleague, his intercourse with whom had 


¥ one of unvarying pleasure ; and no small part 


‘the pain he felt in going away was lest his 
eee Beige cause any pain or anxiety to him. 


He did not know that he need allude to any 
efforts hé had made whilst there. What he had 
had to say he had tried to speak in a simple candid 
manner; but he was not much given to criticise 
the efforts of others, and would not, therefore, 
begin to criticise his own. With regard to the 
future, they lived in a time which, to them, con- 
stituted as their congregation was, must be of 
great interest, and he should always rejoice to hear 
it was successful in the highest sense—that its 
members were carrying forward the glorious work 
inaugurated by an older generation, and that the 
cause of religious freedom and fidelity of worship 
prospered in their hands. “We are proud of our 
freedom. We live in times when freedom is making 
great strides. Many men, in no way connected 
with our churches, are coming to believe that 
the various forms of religious belief may change 
and may change not only with no detriment. to’ 
their religious life, but with benefit to it; and it is 
for us, if we can, to stretch out our hands to these 
men, and show by our own experience that it is 
possible to reconcile the demands of true religion 
and loyal worship with perfect intellectual freedom 
and the greatest liberty of conscience. But in 
order to do this we must pay chief attention to the 
religious life. ‘There are some to whom freedom 
seems most advantageous in enabling them to 
throw off old errors. But this is in the deepest 
reality not advance ; it is simply retracing a wrong 
path. Our advance is made when we grasp the 
highest principles and noblest truths, and when in 
our own individual lives we apply those principles 
to their highest use. I hope and believe that this 
congregation will have the honourable distinction of 
applying to its own life, as well as to the lives of its 
members, all that is noblest in the religious activity 
of the present day, and of combining this with a 
just respect for its principles of freedom, and it will 

ave a great work to do in this large town. We 
know not at all what the future shape of the reli- 
gious life of England is to be. ‘hat it isnot to be 
whatitisnow isevery day more apparent, but of one 
thing 1 am persuaded, it must grow out of what we 
are at present. And it was this which led me to 
accept the work which is taking me to London. It 
has been thought, if I may trust the expressions of 
others, that I have some qualifications which may 
interest others of the rising generation of ministers, 
and that whilelaborngin sucha sphere I might have 
a wider influence than that over any particular 
congregation. Our college, I believe, is the only 
theological college in this kingdom which is based 
on principles of entire religious freedom. Its 
professors are chosen for their qualifications of 
character and intellect, and its students are fet- 
tered by no articles while they pursue their 
studies. And it has seemed to me not impossible 
that, resting on such a basis, our college might in 
time extend its sphere, because I believe that men 


‘in other churches will gradually come to appreciate 


its position, and that we may possibly gather in a 
few of the freest minds from this wider circle; 
and I have no doubt that you will sympathis- with 
me in any efforts | may be able to make in this 
direction. And now may I express one most 
earnest wish, that you may soon meet with 
one for a successor who may, I will not say, 
cause you to forget me—(no, no)—but not to 
miss me—one who will address himself to your 
religious feelings, and in some way lift up 
your hearts and thoughts higher than 1 have 
done. And do you on your side let the 
minister of your choice feel he has your true 
sympathy. ‘The work of the ministry is a work 
in which, more than any other, a large amount 
of help may be given in various ways by the 
members of the congregation. I have no doubt 
that a large part of the true success of any minister 
must arise from his having a conviction that there 
is a real sympathy between himself and his hearers ; 
and that when he is uttering to them the thoughts 
which to himself must possess an absorbing interest, 
those thoughts are finding a response in the breasts 
of very many. It has been my happiness with 
regard to many of you to have that conviction ; 
and though I cannot hope to have done one- 
hundredth part of the work which | have desired, 
yet still I gratefully accept these gifts as ex- 
pressions of your sympathy, and stil] more the kind 
words of sincere feeling which you have addressed 
to me this evening. (loud applause.) 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman and to 
Mr. E. C, Harding, to whose exertions it was said 
the success of the meeting had been largely owing, 
the meeting closed with the singing of the hymn, 
“ For ever with the Lord.” 


On Saturday evening, upwards of 100 of the 
teachers, scholars, and members. of the Congrega- 
tional Society of the Lower Mosley-street School 
took tea together, and afterwards a meeting was 
held in the boys’ schoolroom, over which Mr. 
GrorGr Sirs presided, for the purpose of saying 
farewell to the Rev. James Drummond, B.A., who 
as one of the ministers of Cross-street Chapel 
had taken great interest in the Sunday-schools and 
the Congregational Society, and also of presenting 
to Mr. Vrummond an address from the teachers 
and Congregational Society, which consists of elder 
scholars and teachers, and an album containing 


|the photographs of many familiar faces at the 


schools. |he presentation was made by Dr. Mar- 
cus, and warmly acknowledged by Mr. Drummond. 

The meeting was subsequently addressed by the 
Rev. W. H. Herford, Messrs. R. D. Darbishire, C. J. 
Herford, and John Chadwick, and was closed with 
the benediction. 


LEEDS: HOLBECK DOMESTIC MISSION. 


THE annual meeting of the Holbeck Domestic Mis- 
sion was held on Monday evening in the Congre- 
gational Hall connected with the Mill-hill Chapel, 
Leeds. Mr. Councillor MarHsrs presided, and there 
was a large attendance. 

The report was presented by the Rey. R. 
WILKINSON. 

The past year had again been one of extreme difficulty 

and severe trial to almost every class, employers and 
employed having had to contend with circumstances no 
less critical than harassing. In addition to the poverty 
dependent upon bad trade during the early months in 
the year, there had been an unusual amount of sickness 
in the district, and it had been the object of the mis- 
sionary to carry the Gospel into the homes of the poor 
in the face of the trials aud difficulties of life, 
He then went on to speak of his labours as being 
divided into domestic visitation and the duties 
attendant on the various institutions having the 
mission as a centre. He also spoke of the social 
and moral life that he met with in his rounds. In 
summing up the results of his experience and 
operations during the year, he was again compelled 
to acknowledge that there was much to depress 
and sadden the heart, as well as a great deal te 
cheer and stimulate, First and foremost, he placed 
drunkenness as the cause of poverty and crime, 
which made every Englishman burn with shame 
as he looked upon the statistics thereof, and as 
demanding some decided action on the part of 
Christians and philanthropists if we were to main- 
tain our position among the nations of the earth 
with dignity and honour, for the more he knew of 
the social life of the lower classes of society, the 
deeper did he see them sunk ag slaves to our 
drinking customs. The multitude of agencies for 
the social, moral, and religious elevation of the 
people in the district had been actively at work 
throughout the year, and their efforts had been 
attended with marked success. 

Mr. JosspH Lupron proposed, and Mr. GrorGcz 
Bucxton seconded, the adoption of the report. 

The CuarrMAN gave a sketch of the history of 
the mission, and dwelt with satisfaction on the 
progress of the work during the past year, especially 
mentioning the steps that had been taken with the 
view of solving the problem of how to keep their 
elder scholars, 

The Rev. J. E. Carpenter, M.A., proposed a 
resolution heartily acknowledging the success 
which had attended the labours of the Rey. R. 
Wilkinson, and expressing sympathy with him ia 
his endeavours to. promote the moral welfare of the 
inhabitants of Holbeck. In speaking of the social 
life around us he remarked that in this town, as in 


, other large places, the tendency was that every 


year the people became more and more widely 
separated, from the fact that a large smoky towm 
was not considered a desirable residence. The 
consequences were extremely disastrous, and one 
portion of the community lived in almost complete 
ignorance of what the rest were doing. Such 
meetings as that, and such reports as they had that 
evening had presented, appeared to him to be most 
important, because they might be considered te 
bring them into actual contact with the life that 
was around them. He spoke of the two modes of 
attempting to secure the improvement of the 
people—the mechanical mode, by social reforms, 
the power from without; and the spiritual mode, 
the power from within—and concluded by asking 
the audience to express their sympathy with Mr. 
Wilkinson, not only in words but by deeds. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. GrEENHOW, 
who looked to increased good being accomplished 
by Sunday-schools when the new system of 
national education came into operation. 

Mr, Darnron Lupron supported the resolution 
in a speech, in which he attributed much of the 
fever which was spreading in the town tothe greatest 
possible carelessness, and even perverseness, om 
the part of the people themselves, with regard to 
some of the simplest sanitary precautions. 

The resolution having been also supported by 
the Rey. I, R, Evxrorr (Hunslet) and Mr. Councillor 
Gaunt, it, like the rest proposed during the even- 
ing, was agreed to unanimously, 

The Rev. R. Wirkrnson acknowledged the vote 
of sympathy, after which, on the motion of Mr. 
Scorr, seconded by Mr. Morton, the members of 
the committee for the ensuing year were elected. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of this society was held 
on Tuesday last at Yeovil, but the attendance, 
owing to various fortuitous causes, was unusually 
limited. Amongst the visitors were J. Worsley, 
Esq., treasurer (Hristol), the Revs, W. J. Odgers 
(Bath), J. E, Odgers, M.A. (Bridgwater), R. L. 
Carpenter, B.A. (Bridport), P. H. Wicksteed, B.A. 
(Taunton), J. B, Lloyd (Wareham), W. Robinson 
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(Crewkerne), Messrs. W. F. Cuff (Moorlands, Mer- 
riott), IT. Colfox (Bridport), W. Colfox (Bridport), 
T. Ralls (Bridport), Higgins (Colyton), &c. 

An opening service, commencing at twelve o’clock, 
was held in the chapel, Vicarage-street, conducted 
by Rev. W. Robinson, the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed 
preaching from Zachariah viii. 16. 

After the service the visitors and friends had 
luach together at the Choughs Hotel, Mr. Curr 
presiding, when various toasts were proposed. 

Mr. J. Worst ry, of Bristol, read the report, in the 
unavoidable absence of the secretary, the Rev. W. 
James. He remarked, in the outset, that Mr. James 
was the father and founder of this society, and that 
no one, excepting those associated with him in the 
committee, could form any idea of the time and 
labour he had expended. The Unitarians of the 
West, and, indeed, of the whole country, were 
greatly indebted to him. 

The report stated that five congregations were now 
receiving aid, viz., those of Yeovil, Crewkerne, Marshfield, 
Topsham, and Cirencester; and local reports, favourable 
in each case, except that of Marshfield (near Bristol), were 
submitted, At Yeovil, some progress had been made 
under the ministrations of the Rev. W. Matthews, who 
had consented to remain at his post for another year. The 
Crewkerne congregation maintained the same numerical 
strength as at the date of the last report, but, in the 
interim, the minister in charge, the Rev. W. Robinson 
had been called upon to do battle against the Vicar of the 
parish in defence of Unitarian truth. More than 500 
tracts had also been distributed. The Rev, H. Austin, of 
Cirencester (late of Warminster), had met with consider- 
able success in his sphere of operations; and something 
had also been done at Topsham (Devonshire). With refer- 
ence to the condition of the various churches embraced 
by the Union, no alteration had taken place since the date 
of the last report. 

A financial statement was also submitted, from 
which it appeared that the income of the society 
for the past year amounted to the sum of £168 
4s. 11d.; and that, after making the usual disburse- 
ments, including £82 for salaries, there remained 
on hand a balance of £61 16s. 1d. 

Various business resolutions were then passed, 
adopting the report, appointing the committee, &c. 

In responding to a vote of thanks, Mr. WorsLEY 
said he hoped to live to see the day when the cause 
in Yeovil would be in as flourishing a state as it 
was when he first knew it, nearly fifty years ago, 
his family being then settled in the locality. There 
were several sources of encouragement to be taken 
into account ; and he earnestly advised the congre- 
gation to stick fast to their present minister. 

The friends present afterwards had tea together, 
and the meetings concluded with an evening ser- 
vice in the chapel, when the Rev. W. J. OpcERs 
preached on the bad effects arising from false 
and unscriptural views of God. 


SHEFFIELD: UPPERTHORPE CHAPEL. 


Ovr Sheffield friends had a very interesting 
service and meeting last Wednesday to inaugurate 
the ministry of the Rey. G. Knight, who, after 
being for some time the pastor of a General Bap- 
tist congregation, has, in consequence of a change 
of views, sought and found a place in the ministry 
of our churches. The Upperthorpe congregation 
has for some years had very discouraging circum- 
stances to contend with, but the workers there have 
held together with singular heartiness and fidelity, 
aided by their friends of the parent congregation 
at Upper Chapel. On the occurrence of the last 
vacancy in the pulpit, a few energetic laymen, with 
Mr. Charles Woollen at their head, undertook the 
services, with what ministerial help they might 
obtain in the immediate neighbourhood, until a 
minister should be found who would be likely to 
carry on the work thoroughly well; and with occa- 
sional assistance most kindly rendered by Rey. J. 
L. Short, Mr. Blazeby, B.A. (Rotherham), and 
Henry Hill (Stannington), they have done 
so with acceptance, and marked success, the 
congregation having improved both in spirit 
and in numbers. The good which they have done 
was very evident in the unitedness and heartiness 
of the welcome which was given to the minister 
of their choice on Wednesday last. A good con- 
gregation assembled in the beautiful chapel at 
half-past three in the afternoon, for the Recog- 
nition Service, including many friends from Upper 
Chapel, and from Rotherham and Stannington, 
The Revs. G. Knight, J. Lettis Short, Henry Hill, 
Dayid Maginnis (Stourbridge), W. Blazeby and 
Brooke Herford took part in the proceedings, 
Mr. Short giving the charge to the minister, 
and Mr. Maginnis, by whom we understand Mr. 
Knight was introduced into our ministry, giving 
the charge to the congregation. A very deep and 
fervent feeling characterised the service through- 
out, and Mr. Knight’s address in accepting the 
“ welcome” (given by Rev. W. Blazeby) was simple 
and manly, and gave the impression of genuine 
“ability and earnestness. After the service the 
congregation, joined by other friends, assembled 
for tea in the large school-room, which was after- 
wards crowded by as hearty and enthusiastic a 
meeting as we ever attended. The chair was 
taken by John Hobson, Esq., one of the trustees, 
and one of the warmest friends and supporters of 


the congregation from the time of its first starting, 
now eleven years ago, in the little ‘St. Philip’s 
preaching room,” and addresses were given by the 
ministers already named, Messrs. Woollen, Alfred 
Osborne, Stockton, and others also taking part. 
Altogether it was such a welcoming day as augurs 
well for our new friend’s ministry, and for the 
future of the Upperthorpe congregation. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


CuatHaAm.—In June last the congregation here, 
in losing Mr. William Smith, of Camden House, 
aman who had made himself generally respected, 
both by his public and his private life, lost one of 
its oldest and staunchest friends. For very many 
years he had been a liberal supporter of what he 
held to be the cause of truth, and, now that he is 
no more, he has left behind him a testimony of 
his desire to promote its interests, which for years 
to come will serve to remind those who knew him 
of his generous kind-heartedness and his love for 
his religion. By his will he directed his executors 
to pay to the treasurer of the congregation with 
which he was so long connected the sum of £800, 
to be invested, and the annual income arising from 
it to form a part of the congregational fund. 
This sum has accordingly been paid over to Mr. 
John Tribe, the treasurer; and we can only hope 
that this addition to their means will excite our 
friends at Chatham to still greater efforts for the 
promotion of the pure and simple faith which Mr. 
Smith was anxious to extend. 


Mancurster: Mermorran Hatu.—Tur Micv- 
MENICAL Councit.—The first of two lectures on 
this subject was delivered by the Rey. Dr. Beard 
in the Memorial Hall on Wednesday evening last. 
We are unable to give even an outline of this very 
interesting and valuable contribution to the in- 
formation of the public on one of the most 
important questions of the day. We regret that, 
owing, as we cannot but think, mainly to insuffi- 
cient notice, the audience was but limited in 
numbers. Our readers will do well to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of attending the 
second lecture, when an epitome of the first will 
also be given; and we trust the attendance will be 
very much larger—more worthy at once of the 
learning and ability of the lecturer and of the 
exceedingly important subject, which, at no little 
cost of time and labour, he voluntarily brings 
before the public. 

Mancurster: RocupaLe-RoAp Mission TO THE 
Poor.—On Tuesday evening last the Rey. 8. A. 
Steinthal addressed a meeting of reclaimed 
drunkards, some of whom also addressed the 
meeting. The Rev. B. Walker presided. It is 
worthy of notice that several of these men are 
co-workers with the minister in the temperance 
work around the niission. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 
All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors, 


W. S. P.—Received. 
B, T.—Next week, 


NEW SCHOOL, GODALMING, 


To the Editors.—Will you allow me to call the 
attention of your readers to an advertisement 
which appears in your columns soliciting subscrip- 
tions for building a new schoolroom at Mead- 
row, Godalming. The population in the neigh- 
bourhood of the chapel has yery largely increased 
during the past few years, and we are now con- 
stantly receiving applications for admission into 
the school which, from want of room, we are com- 
pelled to refuse. It is also felt that our small 
chapel is not only unsuitable, but inadequate for 
week-evening lectures, classes, and readings, all of 
which are greatly needed to enable us to keep pace 
with the increase of population, and to meet the 
demands which the neighbourhood makes upon 
us. The members of the congregation, although 
few, have very freely contributed towards the 
building fund, and haye not appealed for help 
until their own resources were exhausted, They 
now ask the Unitarian public to help them in 
raising £100 which is required to enable them to 
open their new schoolroom free from debt, feeling 
sure that all who help will be contributing to the 
furtherance of our faith in a district where Unit- 
arianism is at present but very little known. 
Hoping that a generous response will be given to 
this appeal, I am, yours respectfully, 

W. A. Crargg. 

Meadrow, Godalming, Dec. 7th, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK, 


Ainsworth.—On Sunday evening, one of a course of 
lectures by the Rey. J. T, Whitehead ; subject, ‘Thomas 
Cranmer.” 

Dudley.—Re-opening services on Sunday morning and 

Dorian 1g bare Rey. William James, 
ukinfield.—On Sunday, morning and evening, the 
Rev. Charles Wicksteaih i Ae} will prea 4 

London: FREE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, KENTISH Town. 
On Sunday evening, one of a series of lectures by the 
Rev. P. W. Clayden; subject, ‘‘Future Punishment 
Reformatory, not Vindictive.” 

London: PENROSE-STREET.— On Sunday, morning 
and evening, anniversary sermons. Preacher: Rey. 
H. Calloway. 

London: SToxE NrEwrneron.—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee on “ Christ 
called a little child unto him.” 

London: S8TRaTFoRD WoRKING MEn’s HAtt.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meetivg for conversation on 
“*God’s Spirit Man’s Teacher in all Ages.” 

Manchester; MrmoriaAL Hatt.— On Wednesday 
evening, the second of two lectures by the Rey. Dr. 
Beard, on “The Papal Council in the Light of the 
New Testament.” 

Manchester: UPPER BROOK-STREET.—On Sunday 
evening, one of a course of lectures on the Old Testa- 
ment by the Rev. W. H. Herford, B.A. 


+ 
Rirths. 
ASHWORTH.—On the 3r1 inst., at 4, Lenox St. Lozells, 
Birmingham, the wife of Henry Ashworth, of ason. 
HOLLAND.—On the 30th of September, at Port Ei:izabeth, 
Cape of Good Hope, the wife of Joseph R. Holland, of a 


daughter. 
Warriage. 


BAGSHAW—OAKES.—On the 8th inst., at the Unitarian 
Church, Stockport, by the Rev. James Black, pr me 8 


Henry Bagshaw, of Salford, to Mary Jane, eldest daughte 
of Mr. James Oakes, of Stockport. 
Deaths: 
ELLIS.—On the 8rd inst., at Farncombe, Godalming, Rebecca, 


widow of John Ellis, late of Littleton, near ‘Guildford, 
Surrey, in the 83rd year of her age. 

HUTION.—On the 7th ult., at Old Hove House, Brighton, 
Mary, the wife of Joseph Henry Hutton, B.A., and daugh- 
ter of J. N. Mottram, of Norwich. 

VENNING.—On the 6th inst., Martha Venning, aged 79, at 
5, Vapall Place, N. Brixton. 

WOOLLEY.—On the 2nd inst , of consumption, in his 25th 
ear, John Summerfield, only son of James omer of 
ower Hockley-street, B rmingham, and late master of the 

Church of the Messiah Day-schools. 


Just published, 
In one volume, profusely illustrated with woodcuts and 
photo-lith plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt; large 
medium 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d.; large imperial 8vo., £2. 128. 6d. 


HAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM 
WRITERS: An Exposition of their Similarities of 
Thought and Expression, preceded by a View of the Emblem- 
Book Literature down to A.D. 1616. By HENRY GREEN, 
M.A.—Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. t 


ig DECLARATION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURAL PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIAN CHRIST- 
TANS,” in tract form, with the texts in full. 6d. per doz.; 
8s. Pe 100, post free, from Rev. GOODWYN BARM Y, Band 
of Faith Office, Wakefield. 
~ 
1870. 


18 70 CHARLES CHORLTON’S 
‘ _ Diaries, Cottage Rent Books, Playing 

Cards, and Bézique; Counting House Stationery.—Warehouse 

and Steam-Printing Office, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 
TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. R. 
CLARKE’, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 
KNEEBONE & TIMMTI8’§8, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 
Ivory Table Knives.......esseseesseesess 128, DOr d0Z. 
Do. Dessert do... s.0.2s00s- ceva vaweaies: ROBe \e 


Beautiful Assortment of CHRISTMAS 
STATIONERY and PRESENTS at Mrs. ROBERT 
LEIGHTON’S, 39, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs : Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
Plain breakfast or tea, ls, 3d, 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 
Grosyenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
to the Rev. Dr. Beard. ; 


HE SEASON OF THE YEAR 


When Light Wines, so acceptable in warm weather, 
give place to those possessing properties more suited 
to the temperature being at hand, we again have the 
pleasure of directing attention to our 


p® NER SHERRY, 
24s. PER DOZEN, 7 
The extensive use of which is a proof of the estimation 
in which it is held, and is an additional incentive to — 
renewed efforts to keep up the quality. ‘ 


AMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, A 
26, MARKET-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Liverpool: 11, Lord-street. 
Birmingham: 28, High-street. OF « 


1s. 6d. 


used in Her Majesty’s laundry. Those 
have not hia used the Glenfield Starch are berg 


LENFIELD STARCH is the only ie 


than other starches, buf when this is overcome, they \ 
like the Queen’s laundress, that it is the finest S 
ever used. woe 


Printed for the Proprietors, by WILLIAM 
Ned ane Vg ae Boas, y Mgt ry t his 
offices. No. 8, Cross-stree’ ' : 
Published by JouN PuHitvirs, at 74, Market-street, i 
Parish of Manchester.—London Agents: Messrs. 
Allen, 2, London-house-yard, —_ 
December 10, 1869, , — 
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ROSS-STREET CHAPEL,—The Rey. 

JAMES DRUMMOND, B.A.., will Preach on Sunday 

next, Morning and Evening, thus terminating his ministry 

at the above eee prior to entering upon ths duties of a 
Professor in Manchester New College. 


ORNING DISCOURSES in the Unit- 
arian Chapel, Sale, Cheshire, by JOHN R. BEARD, 

D.D. 1869-70. 
Dec. 19.—God’s goodness contemplated at the close of the 


year. 
»» 26.—The Lord Jesus considered as “ Born of a Woman.” 
(Gal. iv.,4. Dean Alford’s version.) Adminis- 
tion of the Lerd’s Supper. 
an. 2.—‘‘Sun, stand thou still.” Josh. iii., 12. 
» _9.—Religion, the foundation of happiness to the young. 
>, 16.—Roman Catholicism, the religion of authority. 
» 23.—The principle of authority in religion compared 
with the principle of private judgment. 
3, 30.—Church of Englandism — Uniformity its aim, 
Diversity its product. 
Feb. 6.—Ritualism, the religion of the senses. 
» 13.—Christianity, the religion of moral and spiritual 
perfection. E 
y» 20.—The true Christian unity. 
Service at 10-30 a.m. 


OSSLEY CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
SALE OF WORK and CHRISTMAS TREE on 
Saturday next, Dec. 18th. Sale to commence at one p m. 
Gifts of money or articles will be thankfully received by 
the Rev. DANIEL BERRY, Mossley. 


UNITARIAN CHAPEL, POOLE. 


This neat and commodious Chapel, erected at a cost of 
£1,200, including also a convenient Schoolroom, has beem 
opened. There is the prospect of a not inconsiderable con- 
gregation being gathered were it practicable to secure the 
services of a zealous and able pastor. The debt which hangs 
over ooo £310, must be paid before this object can be 
attained. 

The undersigned, having been present at the opening ser- 
vice, and being cognisant of the capabilities of the congrega- 
tion and its prospects, respectfully recommend the case to 
the attention and help of the Unitarian body, believing it to 
be on every account deserving of the assistance asked. 

Donations — be forwarded to any of us, or to Mr. Alfred 
Balston, Poole. 

W. J. Lamport, 21, Water-street, Liverpool. 

Charles Beard, 13, South Hill Road, Liverpool. 

Edmund Kell, Portswood Lawn, Soutbampton. 

William Hargrave, Carisbrooke, Isle of Wight. 

Robert Pinnock, Newport, Isle of Wight. 

J.B. Lloyd, Wareham, Dorset. 

Thomas Thornely, Godley, near Manchester. 

Russell L, Carpenter, Bridport. 

R. Brook Aspland, 1, 'rampton Villas, Hackney, London. 
Jobn Cropper, brook, near Wareham. 

The Poole congregation earnestly solicits public aid to 
enable it to liquidate the chapel debt of £310. 


eeCe ere rere ee rere ey 


Subscribed by the Congregation ..... ..+++. »-.-£100 0 0 
Subscriptions already advertised ................123 19 0 
Mrs. Evelyn, Portsmouth, per Rev. H. Hawkes.. 010 0 
Mrs. Redward, Portsea, do. do. 050 
MAPETIONO. notasccas-casssocrep eee 508 
Miss M. White, Loughborough ... 500 
A Friend, London, per Rev. R. Spe 100 
A Friend, Ringwoed ..... 026 
Mrs. Brown, Wareham ..... 200 
Miss Preston, London (2nd 220 
Philip Worsley, Esq., per Rev. E. Kell 200 
Mark Philips, Esq., per Rev. J. Cropper 10 0 0 
G. Thompson, Esq., do. do. 100 
Mrs. Thompson, do. do. witlie 0. (0 
Miss Thompson, do. do. 100 
A Friend, do. do. 500 
A Friend, do. do.. - 010 6 
A Friend, do. do. gecsegee, O 5 0 


ee ee ae 
- aerate DEVON SHIRE.— The Palpit 
ees rete att inert tg Monee: ROBE 
3 ST. WBRIDGE, Chapel-wardens. 


idates for itare res 
GGINS and THO. 


EADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 


The Committee of the above Chapel have determined 
to supply the want, which has long been felt, of greater 
accommodation for their Sunday-schools, and of a room suit- 
able for congregational purposes, meetings, and lectures. 

For this purpose upwards of £200 has been raised by the 
congregation, and another £100 is required that the new build- 
ing may be opened free from debt in April, 1870. 

The Committee now confidently appeal to the Unitarian 
public to assist them in raising this sum. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received and duly acknow- 
ledged by the Secretary, 

EDWIN ELLIS, Wonersh, Guildford. 


Cs LANE MISSION SOUP 


KITCHEN. — Contributions thankfully received by 
Miss Sarah Waterall, 31, Bennet-street, Stamford street, S.; 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 34, Baker-street, Pentonville; Rey. John 
Taylor, Grove Road, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


OUTHPORT.—ALBERT ROAD, — Mr. 


MILLSON receives a small number of PUPILS, from 
9 to 16 years of age, who are treated as members of his family. 
He is allowed to refer to the Rev. Dr. Davidson, Kensington; 
the Rey. G. 8. Howse, Bowdon; ths Rev. T. Holland, South- 
port; Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, Liverpool; 
Jobn Dendy, Esq., Worsley; Thomas Alcock, Esq., M.D., 
Ashton-on-Mersey. 


LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 

BRIDGE. — LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 

ducted by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Terms and references for- 
warded on application. 


ATH.— MRS. JEFFERY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Havying removed to a larger 
house, Mrs. Jeffery is now enabled to receive a few Additional 
PUPELS. Bath is considered a healthful locality, and is the 
residence of efficient masters and teachers. 

Referees :—The Rey. W. Odgers, Bath; the Rev. T. Poynting, 
Manchester; the Rev. W. Cochrane, Netherend; J. Murch, 
Esq., Bath; FE. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., 
Hampstead, London; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton, Bristol. 

9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 


ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. / 

Boys are prepared to pass the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


Just published. 
HAT IS A CHRISTIAN? By J. C. 
STREET, pastor of the Church of the Divine Unity, 
Newcastle-cn-Tyne. Price 1d.; toned paper, with covers, 3d. 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson 
and Rawson, Market-street. Newcastle-on-Tyne: M. and M. 
W. Lambert; and all booksellers. 


BY THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 
HANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS.— 
A NEW EDITION, with a Systematic Classification of 
the Subjects, in one volume, 800 pages, crown 8vo., neatly 
bound in cloth, and gilt lettered. To subscribers, 2s. 6d. per 
copy; 25 copies and upwards, 2s. per copy. Payable on 
delivery in the Spring of 1870.—Orders to be sent at once to 
the S-cretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, 178, Strand, Londen. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
HE LIFE OF JESUS: Re-written for 


Young Disciples. By the Rey. J. PAGE HOPPS. 
Elegantly printed and bound, Price One Shilling.—London: 
Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row; through all booksellers 
and agents; or by post from the Author, Queen’s Park, 
Glasgow. [To be ready on the 13th.] 


MANCHESTER ea Seti in SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


CIATION. 
MPORTANT NOTICE—SUNDAY- 


SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE, The Volume for 1869 
will shortly be ready. 

The committee would urge upon all friends of the Associa- 
tion the necessity of doing what they can to extend the sale 
of this periodical—suitable for school prizes, Christmas pre- 
sents, &c., &c. Price, bound in cloth, &c., 15s. per dozen; 
or single volumes, Is. 6d. each. Bound in cloth and gilt 
edges, 188. per dozen; or single volumes, 1s. 9d. each. No 
discount can be allowed upon the above prices, ana no car- 
riage can be paid. Covers for the Volume for 1869 can be had 
at 4s. 6d. per dozen, or 43d. each, nett cash. 


“ QUIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY OF REST.” Copies 
can still be had. Bound in cloth, 1s. per vol., or 98. per doz, 


THE NORWICH HYMN BOOK. Bound in cloth, 4d. per 
copy; in extra cloth and gilt edges, 6d. per copy. 
Orders should be sent at once to the agent, Mr. T. P. 
JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, Manchester, from 
whom all further information can ba had. 


1870 ALMANACKS, DIARIES, 
a POCKEL! BOOKS, PLAYING CARDS, 
BEZIQUE, &c.—Johnson and Rawson, Market-street. 


“MNHE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE, 

FORESHADOWED BY THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 

OF TO-DAY.” A Sermon by the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, 

reached before the Scottish Unitarian Association, Novem- 

Ber 21st, 1869. Price Twopence.—London;: 'Triibner and Co., 
and all booksellers. [To be ready on the 13th.] 


AND OF FAITH TRACTS— 


Specimen Paeke st free, for One Shilling.—Address 
Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Wakefield. 


OW READY.—THE UNITARIAN 
POCKET ALMANAC for 1870. The DIARY this year 
contains a space for memorandums for every day in the are 
as in 1868. No.1, price 2d. No. 2, bound in limp cloth, to 
which is added a Diary for every day in the year; prioe 6d. 
No. 3, with tuck and pocket; price Is. 
Pies, ee may be obtained of the agents of the Unitarian 
erald. 


& DECLARATION OF THE SCRIP- 

TURAL PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIAN CHRIST- 
IANS,” in tract form, with the texts in full. 6d. per doz.; 
38. Por 100, post free, from Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Band 
of Faith Office, Wakefield. 


RAVERS MADGE: A MEMOIR, 
By BROOKE HERFORD. 
SECOND EDITION, price 1s. 6d.; SUPERIOR EpIrton, price 5s. 
yrrnt be had at these prices, post free, from the Author. 
ress, 


6, ARTHUR’s TERRACE, 
MANCHESTER, N.W. 
London: HamiltonandCo Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 


“ AN AMAZING CRITICAL CRAZE.” 

This is the 7ruthseeker’s criticism on “ THE NAME 
OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last Trinity.— 
London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without. One Penny. 


Just published, 
In one volume, profusely illustrated with woodcuts and 
photo-lith plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt; large 
medium 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d.; large imperial 8vo., £4. 128. 6d. 


HAKESPEARE AND THE EMBLEM 


WRITERS: An Exposition of their Similarities of 
Thought and Expression, preceded by a View of the Emblem- 
Book Literature down to A.D. 1616. By HENRY GREEN, 
M.A.—Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


OME PAGE TRACTS. — Assorted 


Packets of DocrrinaL Tracts, containing seventeen 
different Tracts, at 9d. Packets containing six of each of 
these for 2s. 6d. (by post 10d. and 2s. 8d.) 


'UNES to ALL Martineau’s Hymns, the 
Belfast, and most other Unitarian collections will be 
found in the LEEDS TUNE BOOK, price 4s. 6d,—London : 
E. T. Whitfield, Strand. Manchester: Johmson and Rawson. 
Leeds: Hopkinson and Co., Commercial-street; and all book 
and music-sellers. 1,500 copies sold since publication. 


1870, CHARLES CHORLTON’S 1870. 


Diaries, Cottage Rent Books, Playing 
Cards, and Bézique; Counting House Stationery.—Warehouse 
and Steam-Printing Office, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 


A VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 
HE following WORK may be procured 
F Se JOHN PHILLIPS, 74, Market-street, Manchester 
or cash: 

DR. BEARD’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY, 
Containing above 1,000 engravings, together with maps and 
plates; a new edition, elegantly got up, large 8vo., 1,200 pages, 
containing matter equal to eight ordinary 8yo. vols. 

PRICES: 
Neatly half-bound morocco, gilt edges.... 188. 

Full-bound morocco, ditto once S28. 

Full-bound morocco, richly gilt.......... 255. 

UY your TABLE CUTLERY at 

KNEEBONE & TIMMTS’S, 

23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or better. 


Ivory Table Knives.........0..++..s0.++. 128, per doz. 
DOve Dessert. dow .ii sce Viwasecacste laseeelom eh Ads 


ILLIAM A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 


Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


E Unitarians of Hackney, Dalston, and 
Kingsland are respectfully informed that they can be 
supplied with the Herald, Christian Freeman, Truthseeker, 
and all works on liberal Christianity, by THOMAS WILKS, 
Bo ps mad Place, Dalston Lane, two doors from Greenwood 
ad. 


Beautiful Assortment of CHRISTMAS 
STATIONERY and PRESENTS at Mrs. ROBERT 
LEIGHTON’S, 39, West Derby Road, Liverpool. 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian 
publications attended to. 
A choice selection of Photographs : Bookbinding, Printing, &c. 


Bee tacie BOARDS, WORKBOXES, 


‘TOYS, &c., FANCY GOODS for Presents,’at J. R. 
CLARKE’S, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


‘ ONDON : SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
1s, 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


AMILY WINTER HOSIERY, 


FRENCH and DENT’S GLOVES, GENTLE 
SHIRTs, LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING. The best quality, 
at moderate prices.—Miss ARMSTRONG, St. Ann’s Place, 
St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. 


ME; HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 


Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 
was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
e Mr. oo ue carte whe br sar cou A 11, Lower 

rosvenor-stree mdon, W.—Reference kindly permitted 
tothe Rey. Dr. Beard.” F; 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING. 


Polygamy in Natal is causing some trouble. It 
appears that the old Kafirs, having many cows, buy 
up all the wives, leaving the young men without 
any, and thereby causing much discontent. The 
Natal Legislature has, therefore, limited the price 
for a wife to twenty cows, established a registry, 
and fixed a marriage fee. The question is whether 
the old and rich men will not buy up more wives 
than ever. 

The Swedish law which punished proselytism 
from the pure Lutheran Evangelical Church with 
fines has just been repealed. The only wonder is 
that it can have continued so long. 

A keen and cutting attack on the Romish clergy, 
entitled “Qui étes vous? Qui vous étes,” has just 
appeared in Paris, and is the subject of general 
talk. It is written by Alexandre Wéill, well known 
as a Hebrew scholar and a brilliant pamphleteer. 


Everywhere Liberation principles seem making 
way. The Supreme Council of the State of 
Neuchatel has proposed the following decree :— 
The relations between the State and the Church 
shall cease from the Ist of January, 1871. The 
revenues of ecclesiastical property shall be annually 
distributed by the State amongst the people of the 
churches or parishes to which the revenues belong. 
The houses to be appropriated as residences for 
the clergy as before; the church fabrics to be 
vested in the municipalities, who are to keep them 
in repair, and to place them gratuitously at the 
disposal of the various churches or religious socie- 
ties existing in future for the purposes of worship. 
Priority in the choice of hours of service to belong 
to the majority. 

An American missionary describes Mohammed- 
anism in Constantinople as undermined by scep- 
ticism. The University at Constantinople, a 
Government institution, is prohibited from all 
religious instruction. The students are composed 
of Moslems, Christians, and Jews. Those of each 
faith are permitted to keep their own Sabbath. 
The professors are Frenchmen of the Rénan type. 
The prevailing tendency among the young edu- 
cated Turks is to admire and adopt French man- 
ners. If Mohammedanism were not so thoroughly 
incorporated with the politics of the country, so 
that religious defection is regarded as treason, this 


tendency would reveal itself in a startling manner. |’ 


Manifestations of fanatical hatred towards Christ- 
jans are extremely rare. Among the common 
people a sincere spirit of toleration is rapidly 
developing into genuine good will. The same 
writer represents the Christian sects as very im- 
moral. Said a candid Bulgarian merchant to him, 
“We cannot become Protestants, you are so strict ; 
in this country we must lie and cheat to do busi- 
ness.” The pompous ceremonies and the gaudy 
decorations of the churches, with their images and 
pictures, together with the corrupt practices of 
many even of the higher clergy, produce anything 
but a favourable impression of Christianity upon 
the minds of the Mohammedans, while the mutual 
distrust and enmity of the different sects is a per- 
petual scandal. 


According to the Roman correspondent of the 
Pail Mall, the Pope, regardless of obstacles, clings 
to his resolution to procure from the Council the 
dogmatic enunciation of his infallibility, and has, 
indeed, so set his heart on this issue that his house- 
hold believe he will not survive its rejection. There 
seems to be no doubt that the majority of the 
bishops will do whatever he wishes; but, on the 
other hand, the opposition is so powerful that Car- 
dinal Antonelli a day or two ago urged him to 
defer the question, representing that the conse- 
quences of pressing it now might prove very seri- 
ous. The Pope combated his arguments, and at 
last flew into a passion, exclaiming, “Hold your 
tongue. You are a diplomatist; you are not a 
theologian. Confine yourself to what you under- 
stand.” Cardinal Antonelli is greatly exasperated, 
and has since avoided having an audience. 
Throughout the episcopal camp preparations are 
being made for battle. The Spanish bishops have 
had a conference with the bishops of South 
America, and it was unanimously resolved to sup- 
port the dogma of infallibility, A section of the 
Italien bishops, convened by Cardinal Borromeo, 
and the Ultramontane French bishops, headed by 
Cardinal Bonnechose, have come to the same deci- 
sion, These cliques will start a journal in their 


own language to uphold their principles during the 


sitting of the Council, and the Dominicans intend | 
to publish a journal twice a month in support of 


the liberal party. 


The number of buildings used in London every 
Sunday evening for theatre services now amounts 
to eleven, eight being engaged by the United Com- 
mittee, of which the Earl of Shaftesbury is the 
chairman—viz., Astley’s, Standard, Pavilion, Royal 


Amphitheatre, Sadler’s Wells, Britannia, and the | 
The other | 


Metropolitan and Oxford Music Halls. 
buildings are St. James’s Hall and the Effingham 
and Victoria Theatres. : 

In every religious body change seems to be going 
on. The Editor of the Jewish Record announces 
that he will receive the names of members of the 
Great Synagogue, who are in favour of a revision 
of the present ritual of the Hebrew Church, and 
would be willing to sign a requisition to the exs- 
cutive of that synagogue, requesting them to co- 
operate with the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, towards the 
accomplishment of their desire. 

The Solicitor-General (Sir J. D, Coleridge) is to 
deliver an address at Sion College to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of London on the 22nd of Jan., 
on “The freedom of opinion necessary in an 
Established Church in a free country.” 

The Rev. J. C. M‘Causland, rector of Clonmore, 
near Drogheda, some time ago published a 
pamphlet, entitled “‘The Hope of Israel.” This 
came under the notice of Mr. Peabody, and in 
consideration of the “pleasure” which its perusal 
gave him, he has bequeathed to the author the sum 
of £2,000. 

Two Nonconformists, Mr. Gardner, of Christ’s, 
and Mr. West, of Trinity, are bracketed for the 
first place in the Moral Science Tripos, at Cam- 
bridge, adding another illustration to the number 
which have recently been given of the utter in- 
justice of the present system by which Dissenters 
are excluded from the posts of honour and emolu- 
ment at the Universities. 

The difficulties in reconstructing the Trish Epis- 
copal Church seem to be rather increasing than 
diminishing. The bishops appear determined not 
to relinquish the power which sitting and voting 
ag a separate order would give them, and are very 
unwilling to grant the laity a preponderating num- 
ber of votes in the General Synod. Dr. Tresham 
Gregg, the vowels of whose Christian name were 
so ingeniously transposed by Archbishop Whately, 
is for evading these difficulties, and has been trying 
to persuade his co-religionists, though apparently 
not with much success, that, if they attempt to 
relieve the Government of’ the task of reconstruc- 
tion, they will commit the sin of Dathan and 
Korah! 

According to the Weekly Register, the Bishop of 
London has lately refused to ordain two candidates 
for Anglican orders because they professed their 
belief in the Real Presence. 

The Church of England seems always to be in 
trouble. Running back over the period to which 
our own memory extends, there was first the 
famous Tract No. 90 which threatened to split the 
Establishment in twain. Scarcely had the commo- 
tion this excited subsided when Eenry of Exeter 
strove hard to expel the Evangelicals, but was 
beaten by Mr. Gorham, to his intense disgust, and 
in his wrath he excommunicated the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Then came the Liddell and Denison 
prosecution, when the Evangelicals in turn tried to 
purge the Church of what they called semi-Popery, 
with what results recent teaching and practices 
sufficiently show. Peace had not been established 
before the dire “ Essays and Reviews” threw both 
parties into a panic, and forthwith thousands of 
clergymen declared they could hold no fellowship 
with Rationalists, and both Houses of Convocation 
pronounced a solemn condemnation of the seven 
champions of un-Christendom, as they were called, 
Again an appeal was made unto Ceesar, but in vain ; 
Dr. Rowland Williams and Mr. Wilson were con- 
firmed in their benefices. Next came the Colenso 
fight, which was the hottest of all; but he proved 
himself more than a match for his opponents. And 
while Bigh and Low were joining forces against him, 
the old foe re-appeared on. the field, and Semi- 
Popery had to be met, and by shifts and evasions 
it has made good its ground, And now we have 
the attack on Mr. Voysey; and the question which 
many ask is, If Mr, Mackonochie may deal with 
the Articles and Rubrics at pleasure, why may not 


| 


‘of the night ; and even the drunkard at the b 


that a statutory Church is not the best kind of 
Church for peace and concord. 

The Zimes names the Bishops of London, St. 
David’s, Worcester, and Ely as the prelates who 
will consecrate Dr. Temple, under a commission 
from the Primate, on Tuesday next. The bishop- 


| elect still refuses to be drawn into a declaration of 


his theological views at the dictation of those who 
have no authority to question him. He seems to 
feel that if he sings A he may be called upon to 
sing B; and he wisely adheres to the line which he 
has fairly chosen as a member of a Church 
established by law. He will answer no questions 
which the law does not require him to answer. To 
do so would be creating a precedent which might 
be used to the disadvantage of other bishops in a 
similar position with himself. 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


Our readers may remember how anxious the 
Papal authorities were to get the liberal Cardinal 
d@ Andrea into Rome, and that soon after his arrival 
there he died. His private secretary, in an article 
published in this month’s Galaxy (American), does 
not scruple to affirm that he was murdered. At the 
time of his death there were whispers in Rome of 
poison; and the character which the Cardinal- 
Minister has obtained there would hardly free him 
from the suspicion of having recourse to this, if he 
considered it expedient. More details, however, 
than are given would be necessary to make the 
secretary’s statement one to be relied upon. 


The Atheneum informs us that medical literature 
has contributed a new term to the “ Slang Diction- 
ary.” That peculiar swelling of the knee which 
used to be called the “ housemaid’s knee” is now 
known among surgeons as the “ritualistic knee.” 


In a pamphlet entitled, “ Why I left the Church 
of England,” the Rev. Edward Husband says: 

“Tam bound with thankfulness to acknowledge: 
that it was Ritualism that led meto Rome. This. 
experience is being confirmed daily by the numbers. 
who are seeking admission into the fold. It is in 
this way that ‘ Kitualism’ is doing good. In making 
men love the shadow, they soon yearn for the 
reality; thus paving the way for the goal of peace: 
which lies before them.” 

What extraordinary things still pass current in 
evangelical circles is shown by an article in the 
Christian World, which, remarking on the Voysey 
prosecution, makes part of “‘the faith for which 
Christians of all churches contend” the idea, against 
which Mr, Voysey protests, of “ Deity coming from 
heaven and dwelling in an individual man for some 
years, and then going away again.” 

The English Independent observes : 

“Tt is delightful to see our brethren of the 
Establishment adopting the voluntary principle, 
and it is not to be wondered at if at first treading 
on their new ground they should make a few mis- 
takes. It seems necessary to remind them that all 
the methods of working their new principle are not 
equally desirable. For instance, the mode which 
the rector and churchwardens of Holy Trinity, 
Gray’s Inn Road, expend in the following circular, 


-mnay certainly be described as objectionable:—* The 


rector and churchwardens having given their ac- 
quiescence to the kind offer of the gentlemen ama- 
teurs generally known as the “ Black Diamonds of 
Louisiana” to give their favourite negro entertain- 
ment on behalf of the choir fund of Holy Trinity,. 
Gray’s Inn Road, may I ask your kindand generous. 
support for the above object? Your obedient ser- 
vant, W. W. G.WorrtHincTon, ‘Tickets (stalls, &c.) 
may be had of meat the rectory and of the church- 
wardens.” We find it hard to put up with bazaars 


and raffles, and the ‘ Black Diamondsof Louisiana? — 


would be quite too much for us.” 
The rector of Merthyr, Rev. J. Griffith, has just 
published a sermon, in which he says: 
“Probably there is not, and never was, a set of 


men more lamentably deficient, as a body,in‘the 


great ordinance of preaching) as Hooker calls it, 
than the clergy of the Church of England. Preach- 
ing is not so much thought of, may be, in England, _ 
but in Wales it is everything, and without it there 
is nothing. The Sunday sermon is the great topic 


ee | 


of the week. It is the theme of every two or three — 


gathered together, ‘The collier at his dinner under- 
ground; the miner in the patch; the mariner o 
the schooner’s deck; the fisherman in the vy e 
the public-house. Welshmen everywhere tal 
sermon for their ordinary talk. Is it 
then, of a most suicidal kind, to n 
which has obviously, even in a wol 
view, to say nothing about saving 
advantages to recommend it?” 


. 
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The Tablet, in referring to “Anti-Council Meet- |} could only be treated in Latin, he said, the Vulgate 


ings,” somewhat unkindly says that “the Bishop 
of Orleans may reckon among his freethinking 
supporters the Anglo-Continental Society.” Even 
an infallible Head does not seem an infallible 
specific for producing unity in a Church. 


The Record learns, on authority which it cannot 
doubt, that the Bishop of Lincoln will not stand 
alone among the bishops in making’ protest against 
the consecration of Dr. Temple, on Dec. 21. Our 
contemporary also understands that bishops who 
may not feel it incumbent on them to protest 
against the consecration, have declined to take any 
part in it. Well, the general thought will be, they 
don’t know when they have a good thing—that’s 
all. 


In a long and able speech at Yarmouth, Mr. 
Neville Goodman, M.A. (who is one of those that, 
having qualified themselves in all other respects for 
the emoluments of our two great national Univer- 
sities, are excluded because they cannot conscien- 
tiously say they are members of the Church of 
England), pointed out the injustice of this in a very 
clear and forcible manner. He said that 

“ We, and those who were similarly situated, could 
not enter the Senate, could not be on the roll of the 
electors who choose the Council of the Senate, 
could not vote for their representatives in Parlia- 
ment; they could not become professors in art, 
literature, or science, although there was not much 
in these departments to require that they should be 
lashed with the Thirty-nine Articles. They were 
excluded, not by the will of the founders of the 
colleges, but chiefly by the Act of Uniformity passed 
some two hundred years ago.” 


After mentioning that these institutions were 
very rich, possessing between them an income of 
something like three-quarters of a million sterling, 
and showing that, as probably nine-tenths of this 
was expended in awarding prizes to those who 
distinguished themselves, admitting Nonconformists 
to instruction only was admitting them to compa- 
watively little, he went on to observe: 

“Tf in the regatta it were provided that no com- 
petitor should win a prize unless he believed in 
the transmigration of souls, they would not be sur- 
prised if some very indifferent oarsmen sometimes 
got prizes. He ought to say there was one thing 
besides the instruction—Dissenters were permitted 
to put two letters at the end of their names. That 
concession was made eleven years ago, and the 
result was that whereas there was then only one 
Nonconformist at Cambridge, there were now 
about thirty. He was happy to say that these 
gentlemen had not disgraced Nonconformity. 
There had been three Nonconformist senior 
wranglers, Mr. Aldis, Mr. Sterling, and Mr. Hartog, 
but unfortunately some had gone over from 
their own faith and form of worship to another 
because of these tests, and that was to his mind 
a worse evil than the exclusion of the others. 
The senior wrangler, when his name was. read 
out, heard that he has achieved ease and fortune, 
social position, leisure to recruit his exhausted 
strength, a competence to enable him to pursue his 
own course, the means of entering any of the 
liberal professions. All these were his, provided he 
could declare hmself bond fide a member of the 
Church of England. But if not, he felt that 
though he had done more than command success, 
he had only deserved it. They recently heard 
that the senior wrangler of last year had been 
made acommon clerk in the Treasury, no doubt 
because the Government wished in some degree to 
redress the injustice of the University. That man 
might have discovered another planet; might have 
given us another great, generalisation like Sir Isaac 
Newton—he might have told us the chemistry of 
the sun—he might have pursued his investigations 
on the subject of light, as Professor Stokes had 
done; but from all this he was debarred unless he 
would tell a lie.” 

Jt has been supposed that Latin, being the 
official tongue, would be the one used at the 
Roman Council, and that it must be familiar to 
the lowest and most incapable members of it. But 
the Pall Mall says: 

“ Ata little rehearsal held the other day they 
came to signal grief at once, It was not a question 
of entering into a complicated debate about any 
dogmatical mystery, but simply of concocting the 
address to his Holiness in answer—more parla- 
mentico—to his speech from the Chair. And it was 
found that all the Latin available did not suffice 
for a common conversation. Cardinal Albieri, in 
whose rooms the scene took place, was beside 
himself. There was such a babel as had never 
been heard in or out of Genesis. At last a few 
American bishops proposed to substitute French, 
as a language in which a few present might under- 
nd each other. ‘Things went on smoothly for a 
minutes in the tongue of the Gallicans, when 
ethe Bishop of Reggio and loudly protested 
st the profanation. Matters of the Church 


(which he evidently considered the original ‘ Reve- 


lation’) being written in that holy tongue, and | 
some one even suggested Christ and the Apostles | 


as having spoken that tongue, no doubt, sarcas- 
tically. 
the tew who had mastered the language to a 
speakable degree. Tho others sat in silence, but 
when it came to signing the address they did sign 
it all like men. ‘Ihis meeting may well be taken 
as a prototype of the whole Council,” 

According to the correspondent of the Times at 
Rome, the Episcopal flock assembled there aro 
anything but a happy family. He even goes so 
far as to “affirm that, behind the screen of 
Christian decorum and harmony which has been 
exhibited before the inexperienced eyes of trustful 
strangers, there has been going on in the last week 
as much active intrigue, counter moves, and 
cunning device as would gratify-the soul of the 
craftiest electioneering agent.” The story set afloat 
that the Pope had no idea of having the dogma 
proclaimed of his personal infallibility, but that if 
it comes before the Council it will do so only as a 
question spontaneously mooted by the members, 
“is but an instance of the deliberate falsehood so 
freely dealt in here with admirable unction.” “Itis 
a fact, which only those who have no hesitation 
about lying till they are black in the face would 
attempt to deny, that the intention to get the 
present Council to proclaim dogmatically the 
Pope’s personal infallibility has not merely been 
entertained, but that a most elaborate plot has 
been hatched to smuggle through the promulga- 
tion.” By a bull for the regulation of proceedings, 
the Pope arrogates to himself the appointment of 
the Commission that is to have the power of re- 
ceiving or rejecting, sulject to his supreme approval, 
the questions which the Fathers may wish to lay 
before the Council. This reduces it to a mere 
machine, dependent for motion on the Papal main- 
spring. The president of the Commission is 
Cardinal Patrizi, “type of crass bigotry ;” and 
the other principal members are Cardinal Anto- 
nelli, whose only care is to keep things smooth, 
the Archbishop of Malines and Dr. Manning, two 
of the most ardent of infalliblists; and the Bishop 
of Paderborn, who is described as “the one German 
bishop who is the sworn slave of the Jesuits.” 

A sketch of the life of Dr. Henry Cooke, of 
Belfast, in Sunday at Home, has chanced to fall 
under our notice, in which, after a description of 
Dr. Montgomery, the following passage occurs :— 
“Tt was by this ‘lion of Arianism’ that Henry 
Cooke, the minister of Killyleagh, was confronted. 
He survived his antagonist by several years, but 
Dr. Montgomery lived long enough to see and 
deplore the sad results of that system which he had 
upheld and defended.” This statement is altogether 
at variance with the impression which we received 
from Dr. Montgomery in his last visit to this 
country, and we believe it to be only one of those 
loose assertions in which orthodoxy is so ready to 
indulge when referring to those whom it regards 
as heretics. ‘ 


NOT PAUL BUT JESUS. 


We have always considered Professor Newman’s 
estimate of St. Paul an exaggerated one, and his 
elevation of Paul above Christ as the principal 
defect of his system, attributable, doubtless, to a 
reaction from orthodox deification. We observe 
that M. Renan in his recent work on St. Paul ranks 
him not only below the Saviour, but below S, 
Francis of Assisi and the author of the Zmitation of 
Christ. “The writings of Paul,” he says, “have 
been a dangerous stumblingblock, the cause of the 
principal defects of Christian theology. Paul is 
the father of the subtle Augustine, of the barren 
Aquinas, of the sombre Calvinists, of the bitter 
Jansenists, of the ferocious theology which damns 
and predestines to damnation. Jesus is the father 
of all who seek rest for their souls in dreams of 
the Ideal. It is that little which we know of the 
teachings and person of Jesus that gives life to 
Christianity.” 

Tn a recent article in the Siécle, M. Taxile Delord 
criticises M. Renan’s view in the following words : 
“ Poetical mysticism may satisfy M. Renan, but 
men seek from religion something else than poetry ; 
they seek from it the solution of the moral prob- 
lems that weigh upon their minds. This is the 
sole object of theology: and religious solutions of 
philosophical problems are dogmas. To create 


| dogmas is to create a reli 


And so the Latin debate was resumed by | 


gion. Paul by being one 
of Christianity’s most acute theologians became 
one of its chief founders, Had Christianity 
stopped short at the Gospels it would have been a 
poetry and not a religion. It is not for the in- 
Spirations of a Sermon on the Mount that the Pope 
is now summoning a Council. The threatened 
church is trying to strengthen itself by proclaiming 
new dogmas. By dogma has it conquered the 
world; by dogma does it hope to preserve its 
conquests.” 

We agree neither with M. Renan nor with his 
critic. On the one hand, the teachings of Jesus 
are not the mere mysticism that the former writer 
deems them. On the other, the wondrous triumphs 
of Christianity aro due, not to its dogmatical 
theology, but to that spirit of piety which under- 
lies all systems of belief, and must survive them 
all. Cyr. 


ORTHODOXY ON ITS OWN SHOWING. 


We commend to the attention of our ‘readers, 
especially those who prefer the publications of 
orthodox societies to those which are published by 
their co-religionists, the following which we haye 
cut from the British Workman of this month: 
“*NoW FIRE A SHOT IF you DARE!’ 

“We read in the papers lately how a man was 
saved from being shot. He had been condemned 
in a Spanish court, but being an American citizen, 
and also of English birth, the consuls of the two 
countries interposed, and declared that the Spanish 
authorities had no power to put him to death; and 
what did they do to secure his life? They 
wrapped him up in their flags; they covered him 
with the Stars and Stripes and the Union Jack, 
and defied the executioners. ‘Now fire a shot if 
you dare; forif you do, you defy the nations 
represented by those flags. and you will bring the 
powers of these two great nations upon you.’ 
There stcod the man, and before him the soldiery, 
and though a shot might soon have ended his 
life, yet he was as invulnerable as though in coat 
of triple steel. Even so Jesus Christ has taken 
my poor guilty soul ever since I believed in him, 
and has wrapped around me the blood-red flag of 
his atoning sacrifice; and before God can destroy 
me or any other soul that is wrapped in the 
atonement, He must insult His Son and dishonour 
this sacrifice; and that He never will do, blessed 
be His name.—C, H. Srurazon.” 

Accustomed as we have been to the extravagance 
of many of the utterances of this gentleman, we 
must confess that our first feeling on reading this, 
which appears to us to be rank blasphemy, was 
one of intense pain; our moral nature seemed to 
receive a shock, such as even the ravings of pro- 
fessed atheists could scarcely give. ‘The idea of 
God our Father being afraid of His own creature 
struck us as inexpressibly dreadful; perhaps, 
however, if we could believe that God is the fiend 
that some people delight to picture Him, we could 
more readily accept the notion of His being 
ashamed in the presence of Christ. As we cannot 
do this, we must protest against this monstrous 
view, and express a hope that our friends who are 
so dreadfully “unsectarian” will see that it is 
better to aid the circulation of our own periodicals, 
even though they may not present such an 
“attractive” exterior as the journal from which 
we have taken the extract, and others ejusdem 
generis. 


ARNOBIUS, 


BY M. FRANCOIS CORBIERE. 


ARNOBIUS was an African writer whose defence of 
Christianity appeared about the end of the third 
century. He is an extreme specimen of the school 
who deny all intuitive connection between truth 
and the mind, and link them together only by a 
chain riveted from without. He adopts on behalf 
of the Gospel a most materialistic and degrading 
line of defence. He was a rhetorician at Sicca, in 
Numidia, and was converted by visions—a fact we 
can well believe, for his whole Apology reads like 
an evil dream. According to him, not only was 
there nothing good in paganism, but absolutely 
nothing good in mankind before the coming of 
Christ. Before that, God was incomprehensible, 
incommunicable ; and the soul could have no com- 
munion with Him, True, a belief in the Divine 
was universal, but men could make no use of it. 
Had animals a language they would worship the 
Creator a3 well as men could do; there would be 
‘a mere mechanical echo. The brutes would show 
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their natural superiority to man, and if they pos- 
sessed human organs would certainly do more 
than he. Do not they always fulfil unerringly the 
objects of their existence, whilst man constantly 
blunders in every field of action? ‘Truly men are 
useless to the world; nay more, dishonour it by 
their sins. Immortality has been conferred on 
mankind only by Christ. 

Is not this madness? Can a Christian speak 
thus? Arnobius has so spoken, and I have impar- 
tially summed up his declarations. He has ranked 
mankind below the brutes, and fancied that by so 
doing he enhanced the merits of Christ. es, 
when he prefers animals to men, when he waves 
his scalpel over the human body in search of the 
soul with colder irony than the most materialistic 
anatomist, when he sees in human wanderings not 
progress but impotence, when he denounces our 
race with more bitterness than the harshest public 
prosecutor, his aim is this—to glorify the work of 
Christ, who has bestowed immortality on a creature 
nameless, futureless, and purposeless. 

Such a theory is blasphemous. Never did the 
idea of assisting the Almighty lead a profaner hand 
to touch the sacred ark. What glory can Heaven 
gain from such a representation of the vileness of 
our race? The glory of Christianity can be so 
enhanced only by lessening the glory of the 
original creation. Arnobius saw this difficulty, 
and evades it by another absurdity. When he has 
described man as so miserable, he does not dare to 
attribute his creation to God, but suggests that he 
is the work of some lower Being. 

Again, if there be no spontaneous tendency of 
man to truth, how did the work of Jesus produce its 
effect ? Hero the results of Arnobius’ system again 
show themselves: it is not enough that man be 
dishonoured, the Gospel is degraded also. Christian 
faith must be based no longer on those gracious 
words which moved the multitudes on the Mount, 
on the shore, in the market places, in the syna- 
gogues; man, according to Arnobius, has been 
made with ears not to hear. He has only eyes to 
see: all must be effected by miracle. Jesus Christ 
worked wonders. Arnobius recounts with delight 
the miraculous narratives of the Gospels; amplifies 
them, and retouches them with oratorical colouring. 
But they do not suffice; he borrows the wildest 
legends of the Apocryphal Gospels. Let us repeat 
it—it was in a vision of night, and not in the 
experience of daily life, that Arnobius conceived 
this mutilated Christianity, which, denying the 
internal evidences of truth and retaining only the 
materialistic support of miracle, makes man a 
mere automaton, and the Saviour a mere thauma- 
turge. But the rash orator is soon forced to con- 
tradict himself. For when he is pressed with the 
prodigies to which paganism also pretends, he can 
appeal only to the personal character of Jesus as 
the mark by which his miracles are distinguished. 
Yet surely this is a formal contradiction of his 
previous position: for how can the character of 
Jesus be appreciated except by the human mind ? 
And. thus Arnobius, the bold lover of the mar- 
yellous, is driven at last to rely on a purely moral 
proof and on that internal witness which at first 
he so obstinately rejected. 

He has no thorough-going disciples in our days ; 
but we still hear theories which ‘vilify mankind, 
dwell upon the corruption of owr race and our 
radical incapacity for good, and seek thereby to 
increase proportionately the glory of God and His 
Christ. Were it needful I would advance the fol- 
lowing conclusions :—Man is as fit for the Gospel 
when he feels amid his imperfection the strivings 
of his higher nature, as when a feeling of vileness 
oppresses him and forbids his rise. God is as 
worthy of adoration when the germ of good 
which he has planted in the soul resists the 
attacks of sin, as when every spark of divine life 
is supposed to have been extinguished in a Fall. 
Jesus is as worthy of our homage when his life- 
giving words awake our consciences, as when his 
work is deemed to be entirely external and mira- 
culous. 

Let me say a word, since it is unfortunately 
needed, against the materialistic conceptions which 
make miracle the essential proof of Christianity. 
They are self-contradictory; for, just as the be- 
lievers in man’s total depravity are obliged to 
admit that there zis a point where the soul can be 
stirred, else would the Gospel have mo effect on it, 
so the partisans of material miraculous evidence 
are forced to take the moral sense as the test to 
distinguish between the miracles they deem true 
and those they deem false (as those of Catholicism 
in our own day). Why then not adopt the moral 
sense as the primary proof, and subordinate other 
evidence to it ? 

Remember the duty of faithfulness: it is not 
enough to give yourself to the Gospel, you are 
also responsible for the wisdom of the way in 
which you serve it. Arnobius succeeded because 
he suited his age; he was a fit captain for the 
Church when she was sailing towards the Dead 
Sea of the Dark Ages. Times are changed. Tell 
the men of this age that individual reason is 
nothing and traditional faith is everything: they 
wil look within, see the powers which Infinite 
Providence has given them, and answer you not a 
word. Tell them of miracles before everything : 
they will ask you to work one. But appeal to that 
inner consciousness which, by the goodness of the 
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Heavenly Father, is mankind’s patent of nobility ; 
invoke the divine germ implanted in all of us; 
summon the inner witness of the soul; show the 
sinner that Holy One whom he seeks; tell him 
that by this Jesus he may himself become the free 
child of God; and then you will have faithfully 
discharged your duty as a Christian. Like the 
Scribe of the parable, you will have brought out 
of the treasure of truth things new and old, new 
as our age, old as the world, eternal as the gospel 
of spirit and of life! CyriL. 


THE PAPAL POWER. 


Tue following sketch of the growth of the Papal 
power, abridged from Priestley’s “ History of the 
Corruptions of Christianity,” may not be without 
interest at the present time for some of our readers. 

When we consider that originally the bishops of 
Rome were nothing more than any other bishops— 
that is, the ministers or pastors of a society of 
Christians, without any power, even within their own 
church, besides that of exhortation and admonition— 
it is truly astonishing that the popes, who are no 
other than the successors of those bishops, should 
have obtained the rank and authority that they 
have done; and it is hardly possible to conceive 
how the one should have arisen from the other. 
There is not, indeed, in the whole history of human 
affairs, another example of so great a change in 
the condition of any order of men whatever, civil 
or ecclesiastical. 

From being in the lowest state of persecution, in 
common with other Christians, and having nothing 
to do with things of a temporal nature, they came 
to be the greatest of all persecutors themselves 
androse to a greater height of temporal power, 
(and a power established on the voluntary subjection 
of the mind) than almost any sovereign, the most 
despotic by law or constitution, ever attained. And 
from being mere subjects they came to be not 
only princes, but the most imperious lords of their 
former masters. 

The ground of the papal pretensions to power, 
in later ages, was the popes being the successors of 
the Apostle Peter, to whom was delivered by Christ 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven. But whatever was 
meant by that expression, Peter himself assumed 
no pre-eminence over the rest of the Apostles. It 
was not till abeut the beginning of the seventh 
century that the Bishops of Rome appropriated 
the title of pope to themselves. Cyprian, Bishop 
of Carthage, had the same power that the Bishops 
of Rome had, namely, to assemble the bishops of 
his province, to preside in their councils, and to 
admonish his brethren. 

The proper authority of the Bishop of Rome did 
not at first extend over the whole of Italy, but 
only the southern parts of it; the northern parts 
being subject to the Viear 7 Italy, as he was called, 
in temporal matters, and to the Archbishop of 
Milan in spiritual, the Vicar of Italy residing at Milan. 

The Arian controversy afforded the Bishops of 
Rome several opportunities of extending their 
power. Athanasius himself engaged the protection 
of Pope Julius; and it was chiefly by the influence 
of the see of Rome that the ‘lrinitarian doctrine 
came to be established. 

After the prevalence of the Mahometan powers 
in Asia and Africa, there remained only two rival 
metropolitans, namely, those of Rome and Con- 
stantinople, who were continually at variance ; and 
at first the Bishops of Constantinople, where the 
emperor resided, had the advantage. John, who 
was chosen Patriarch of Constantinople in 586, 
assumed the title of Gicwmenical or Universal Bishop. 
This title was severely condemned by Gregory the 
Great, who was then Bishop of Rome, as tending 
to diminish the power of other bishops. He even 
called it blasphemy, and a name invented by Satan; 
adding, that whoever called himself, or wished to 
be called, Universal Bishop, was the forerunner of 
Anti-Christ. Nay, upon this occasion, by way 
of contrast, he took the title of Servus Servorum 
Dei, or Servant of the Servants of God, and he was 
the first pope who used. that style in his letters. 

But not more than eighteen years after the death 
of this Gregory, in 606, Boniface the Third obtained 
of the Emperor Phocas, that the bishops of Rome 
should, from that time, have this very title of 
Universal Bishop. 

The circumstance which made the assumption 
of this title the more odious, besides its having 
been rejected with so much indignation by the 
predecessors of Boniface, was its being granted by 
one who had risen to the empire by the murder of 
the preceding emperor Mauritius, his wife, and all 
his children ; and who in this manner eourted the 
friendship of the bishop of Rome, whose power in 
the western part of the empire was then very 
considerable. 

It was in the reign of Valentinian the Third 
that, by the influence of Leo, the popes gained the 
greatest accession of power in the West. Before 
this time they had no proper authority beyond the 
suburban provinces. But the emperor extended 
their authority to all the bounds of his empire, 
even into Gaul, and ordered that whatever should 
be done in that country without the authority of 
the pope should have no force. The bishops 
assembled at Rome in 378, and approved of this 
augmentation of the power of the popes. 


‘single-hearted earnestness, they w 


The bishops of Rome now finding their powers 
enlarged, and that they had the superintendence of 
all the Churches of the West, sent their vicars regu- 
larly into the provinces, whenever there was the 
least pretence for it, and thus watched any oppor- 
tunity of extending their jurisdiction. 

In 517, Pope Hormisdas appointed bishops of 
the respective countries his vicars in Gaul, Spain, 
and Portugal. They were glad to be so honoured, 
as it gave them a rank above their brethren, and 
by this means the popes again greatly extended 
their authority. After the fall of the Western 
empire the popes found themselves in a peculiarly 
favourable situation for the increase of their power, 
the emperor being then at a distance, and therefore 
obliged to take some pains to keep on good terms 
with them, in order to keep up his interest in the 
country. Thus Justinian paid the pope many com- 
pliments, and called the See of Rome the chief of 
all the churches, hoping by this means to drive the 
Goths out of Italy. 

Also the people of Rome, and of the neighbouring 
districts, disliking both the Greeks and the northern 
invaders, and having no other head looked up to 
the popes for protection, and at length took an oath 
of allegiance to Gregory II., that they considered him 
as ther chief, not as ther master, meaning to form @ 
republic, governed by its own laws. 


(Zo be continued.) 


AN APPEAL FOR THE TIME. 


Ox, Luther! let thy voice once more be heard 
Amid the din of warring elements : 

Protest thou once again against that church 
Which builds its proudest structure on the sands 
Of Superstition and Tradition’s lore. 

Whence are its claims? what right has it to rule 
In place of God over the minds of men? 

Shall bold hypocrisy still hold its own, 

And flaunt at Papal Oourts in female gear? 
Where are the men of old—the mighty men 
Who, in sublime simplicity, upheld 

The Gospel truth, and to a listening world 
Proclaimed glad tidings? Will the angelic strain 
Be heard no more in this unreal time? 

Oan we discern no more the good from ill? 

Are there yet men who love vain pageantries, 
And so degrade themselves before the world, 

By pomps, and shows, and puerile grimace? 


Oh! thou, who trod the hills of Galilee 
Barefoot, to spread abroad the Gospel truth— 
Who, in thy simple garb and simpler speech, 
Confounded e’en the wisdom of the wise ; 

How can thy followers thus demean themselves. 
Before thy glorious image? Light of men! 

Oh, may thy word yet once again be heard 
Through the long roll of ages. ‘‘ Blest the meek. 
The suffering; the opprest for conscience’ sake ; 
The poor in spirit.” Are the foolish men, 

Who proudly deck themselves in worldly show, 
True followers of thine, oh, blessed Lord? 

Deny it all the reason of the age; 

Deny it, oh, ye cloud of witnesses, 

That stand around the footstool of our God, 
Watching o’er waywardmen. Oh,righteous judge! 
Uphold the right, and deprecate the wrong, 

Nor weary of our groanings. For we lie 

In deepest supplication for Thy aid 

The darkness to illumine of this world, 

That wild not see the simple might of Truth, _ 
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MR. DRUMMOND AND MANCHESTER 
NEW COLLEGE. : 
Tue feeling expressed towards Mr. Drum- 
monD by the Cross-streetcongregation, and 
by the Mosley-street Sunday-school, at the 
meetings we reported in our last number, 
is, we believe, widely shared among the 
Unitarians and others in the district. 
The way in which Mr. DrummMonp—a 
young man fresh from college when he 
came to Manchester—has won the love 
and respect—we may say more than 
respect—the reverence—of his own people 
and many others, is certainly a great 
encouragement to our young ministers 
It shows them that if they will devote 
themselves faithfully to their worked with 
i win 
their way. We look upon the app: 0 
which Mr. DrummonD has foun 
and healthy sign in our chure 
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always scemed to us, in listening to him, 
as if his mind and preaching did not reflect 
most what is actually strongest in the 
Unitarian church life, and therefore most 
certain of finding sympathy—we mean 
that religion of common life, that out- 
ward practical duty which circumstances 
have most developed among us: they 
reflect most what is weakest in that 
church life, and therefore finds less tmme- 
diate response—the religion of piety, the 
inward life of conscious reverence and 
faithfulness to Gop. We cannot now 
enter into the causes which have made 
our Unitarianism strongest on the moral 
and practical side. We suppose the fact 
is sufficiently obvious. Now, whilst we 
may congratulate ourselves that this prac- 
tical side is so strong, and whilst we would 
see to it that we zealously keep what we 
have gained, at the same time we would 
keep in mind that we especially do need 
men who will help us to develope the other 
side. Mr. DrumMonp, it has seemed to us, 
has set himself—or rather has been set by 
his own character—to do this work; and 
the fact that in doing it he has won so much 
affection is very encouraging, and suggests 
much hope for our churches in the future. 
We greatly need more men of Mr. Drum- 
MoND’s stamp, along with that practical 
race of workers of which it is our good 
fortune to have many, though not too 
many. We want men of contemplative 
minds, who enter into the thought of our 
age, understand its difficulties to the de- 
yotional life, and, by the power of a deep 
religious nature, overcome them — men 
like him whom Tennyson describes : 

“ At last, he beat his music out; 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength; 
He would not make his judgment blind ; 
He faced the spectres of the mind, 
And laid them.”— 

We believe Mr. Drwumonp is one of 
these men; and therefore, though we 
shall feel his loss at Manchester, we think 
that he is peculiarly fitted for the work to 
which he is called in London. He is not 
only fitted by his culture for the particu- 
lar teaching committed to him, and by his 
general character to exercise a noble in- 
fluence over younger minds; but he is 
fitted by the religious spirit of which we 
have spoken to help young men—espe- 
cially young men who are to be the 
teachers and inspirers of others—in the 
peculiar religious difficulties of the times. 
These difficulties make them as much in 
need of sympathy as of instruction and 
guidance. 

We are living in an age of rapid and 
surprising changes. A deluge of new 
thoughts—scientific, philosophical, politi- 
cal, theological—has been let loose over 
society, and is sapping the foundations of 
old opinions and faiths on every side of us. 
Thousands of young men, when they go 
forth into the world, find that the theo- 
logical supports on which their religion— 
their very morality—were placed by their 
teachers are swept away, or left in a very 
shaky condition. And it is not every one 
who has energy, perhaps even capacity, 
enough to find out new and more lasting 
foundations for himself. And many, left 
without any such foundation, suffer, for a 
time at least, a sad weakening, well nigh 
death of the religious life. Now it may be 
the salvation of ayoung man, if he has a wise 
and sympathetic friend to whom he can 
go, and who can understand his difficulties 
and help him to fight his way out of them. 
There are many who are set up to be 
teachers in the present age who can give 
= 
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no such sympathy or help. They do not 
enter into the thought of the age. They 
sit in their little cells of antiquated 
theology, and dream that they are living 
in the sixteenth instead of the nineteenth 
century. If the distant murmurs of the 
rising waters of thought come into their 
cells, they only thrust their theological 
corks the deeper into their ears, lest they 
should hear them; and if the waters dash 
against their very walls, they only hang 
up thicker blinds before their windows, 
lest they should see them. If a young 
man come to any such as these with a 
doubt or a difficulty, hoping for sympathy, 
he is more likely to get a snubbing. ‘They 
cannot understand him, but only put on 
a look of grief and astonishment, and 
lift up hands of holy horror at the 
extent to which he has listened to the 
suggestions of the wicked one. If the 
young man wants to reason with them, 
and asks a rational solution of his diffi- 
culties, they become hurt and angry, and 
finally dismiss him with the assurance 
that they will pray for him, an assurance 
which, somehow, becomes in their mouths 
more aggravating than a downright rating 
or even a hearty curse in the mouths of 
others. 

Young men do not go a second time to 
gentlemen like these. No one ever thinks 
of opening his difficulties to them, or 
saying anything that may hurt their theo- 
logical sensibilities. They go on utterly 
ignorant of what is passing in the minds 
around them, dreaming, dear innocent 
fogies, that their world at least agrees 
with them, because it does not think it 
worth while to contradict them. 

We are sure our young men will not 
find such a teacher as this in Mr. Drum- 
monD. He has found out for himself the 
secret which the age wants—how to pre- 
serve his religion, deep and living, in 
association with the freest and boldest 
theological thought. 


DR. TEMPLE’S FAREWELL. | 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette has a letter from Rugby, 
written on Sunday, by one whose object is to 
notice a few points in the day’s doings there, for 
the satisfaction of those (if amy such exist) who 
sincerely believe Dr. Temple to be an unfit man for 
a bishopric in the English Church. 

The chapel was unable to contain the crowd of 
old Rugbeians who attended. Amongst those who 
were present, both at the morning and afternoon 
service, were three sons of Arnold. It was Com- 
munion Sunday, and an ‘old Rugbeian who was 
present, and had not been present for a quarter of 
a century before, remembered that in his time 
generally the sixth form, with one or two excep 
tions, and a sprinkling of perhaps from forty to 
fifty in the rest of the school, stayed. To his 
astonishment yesterday some 230 boys kept their 
places, and it was touching to see how all of them 
tried to get to the end of the rails at which the 
doctor was officiating. He, before commencing the 
service, standing on the raised altar step, upon, 
Arnold’s grave, had said, “ This is the last time I shall 
receive the holy communion with you as head master 
of this school. I beg of you all to remember me in 
your prayers to-day.” ‘The sermon was, as usual, 
at the afternoon service, following the hymn for 
the last Sunday before the holidays, which ends, 

Let Thy Father-hand be shielding 
All who here shall meet no more, 
May their seed time past be yielding. 
Year by year a richer store. 
The singing of this will not be easily forgotten. 

The sermon was on Gal. vi. 2, “Bear ye one 
another’s burthens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 
This (said the preacher) new commandment of 
Christ, this law of love, which Paul is here referring 
to, our Lord and the Apostles place above all other 
commandments. How is this? The older dispen- 
sation had placed the fear and love of God first, 
then the love of neighbours. Surely the highest 
rule must be to love first God, then truth, holiness, 
justice, and after these one another. Has the Gospel 
sunk below the Law? No, for under the Gospel, 
by the incarnation of the Son of God, the two loves 


are united, can no longer be kept apart. There can 
be no love of God apart from love of man, Christ 
himself has pointed out this love of each other as 
the special mode by which he would have us 
acknowledge him. Let us help one another, then, 
at our Lord’s eall, by courage, by patience, by cordial 
and tender sympathy in joy and sorrow, by faithful 
warning, by resignation. There are no bounds to 
the help which spirit can give to spirit in the inter- 
course of a noble life. When parted we can still 
bear one another’s burthens by hearty mutual trust. 
There is nothing which gives more firmness and 
constancy to the life of a man than loyal trust in 
absent friends. At this point the preacher paused 
for some seconds. In the chapel (crowded up to 
the altar rails by old Rugbeians, for whom rows of 
chairs had been brought in from the vestry) the 
hush was intense and painful, until, in tones which 
strangely brought back Arnold to those who had 
heard him there as boys, the preacher went on, as 
nearly as we can recall words which struck like pistol 
shots, “ The time is come when we must part. I have 
seen many go away from this place to other scenes 
and other duties, as God ordained. Now I must 
go myself. Twelve years of my life have been 
spent here on the work, the lines of which were 
laid down by a great servant of God when I was 
stilla boy. Ihave now done my part in building 
up that noble spiritual temple which Arnold planted 
on.this place. [ leave you; but, though parted, we 
can still help one another—I you, you me—by 
living as he taught; by the resolute sacrifice of 
self to duty ; by the preference, at all times and in 
all places, of the pure, the good; by earnest search 
for truth; by the single eye fixed steadily on one 
Master, Christ. This will bind us close together 
still. Thus we may yet bear one another's 
burthens and so fulfil his law. Let us pray.” 

And so the teacher, whose loyalty to his Lord 
and his brethren men who call themselves 
Christians are impugning, left his work to be 
judged by his Master, careless, as all true servants 
should be, of every other judgment. Let him take 
courage. The judgment of all who have taken 
part in or known that work is with him already ; 
and,.if not sooner, yet when his life’s work is over, 
the cry will go up from a grateful and sorrowing 
nation, as it rose over Arnold’s early grave, “ Well 
done thou good and faithful servant.” 


CHILDREN AT CHURCH. 
(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


“TJ wap a happy childhood,” writes Henry Crabb 
Robinson. “ I'he only suffering I recollect was the 
restraint imposed upon me on Sundays, especially 
being forced to go twice to meeting, an injurious 
practice, I am satisfied. Once I recollect being 
whipped by my mother for being naughty at meet- 
ing. A sad preparation for a religious life!” Asad 
preparation indeed! 

How intelligent parents reconcile themselves to 
nursery Sabbatarianism is a thing not easily under- 
stood. The most tractable children show a per- 
versity and naughtiness under the Sunday discipline 
which are entirely absent during the week-time; 
and, except on the principle of doing evil that good 
may come, it would be hard to find a single argu- 
ment in support of the system. In the first place, 
let us consider the effect of compulsory church- 
goiag on the moral and spiritual nature of child- 
hood. Children are naturally religious; they take 
kindly to religious teaching when it is of a cheerful 
and wholesome kind; they love a little mystery, 
and at the same time have an unbounded hunger 
and thirst after dry facts. Thus devotional exer- 
cises attract them, and Biblical narrative affords 
endless wonder and delight. But if anything is 
calculated to damp the ardour and warp the 
aspirations of fresh young minds, it is the dreary 
formalism to which they are condemned, partly by 
mistaken zeal and partly by custom. How many of 
us echo feelingly Crabb Robinson’s sentiment on this 
subject when we look back to the Sundays of our 
youth! The church to be reached by a long walk 
through rain and snow; the service long and 
dreary ; the congregation few and cold; the sitting 
in dreadful enforced stillness with benumbed hands 
and feet and with impatient minds—how should 
this end but in a life-long hatred of litanies and 
sermons? But the miseries of a juvenile Sabbath 
do not end with the church service. Most likely 
some naughtiness or inattention during that 
sorrowful ordeal has entailed the punishment of 
so many collects to be learned or Scripture ques- 
tions to be answered, and what ought to be a day 
of rest and happiness is turned into a day of fault 
and retribution. Supposing, however, that the 
conscientious paremts or governesses are satisfied 
with the morning’s behaviour, it does not follow 
that the child’s paths are to be the paths of pleasant- 
ness throughout the rest of the day. The delightful 
nursery or schoolroom classics are put away, and 
when the usual Sunday lessons are over—for Sun- 
day lessons are expected of all right-minded boys 
and girls—what is to be done without “Robinson 
Crusoe,” the “ Arabian Nights,” and “Evenings at 
Home?” We ask the question advisedly, because 
all other amusements except reading are tabooed, 
and, not unnaturally, children tire of the other 
intellectual food catered for them. 

Religious books, so-called are dry reading. 
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Luckily, some publishers have hit upon the clever 
expedient of giving magazines of a lay character 
religious titles, by which means parents’ minds are 
set at ease, and the Sunday burden of many a 
youthful shoulder is made lighter. 
ever, very liberal allowance for this or any other 
distraction, the seventh day of the week generally 
happens to be the saddest and the least productive 
of good influences to the best disposed children. 
And how does the question affect the parents ? 
The report is not satisfactory. Fathers and mothers 
who think seriously on the subject of early reli- 
gious teaching are forced to acknowledge the 
inadequacy of the present system. They know 
well enough how much their own devotions are 
hindered by the restlessness or inattention of their 
children, and would fain devise a method by which 
some spiritual edification might be placed within 
their own reach without this disturbing element. 
But everything is against innovations affecting the 
Sabbath. ‘Tradition, prejudice, and, we are bound 
to add, fashion, all favour the prevailing formalism 
in religion. Life, moreover, is made so unneces- 
sarily anxious by the craving for a rise in the 
social scale, and the health, education, and dress 
of children are such all engrossing topics, that 
very little time and energy are left for others. 
Some people consider the rigid observance of 
Sunday the best means to spiritual ends; others 
do not trouble themselves about the matter at all; 
a few recognise the difficulty as we have stated it: 

We have lastly to consider the third party con- 
cerned in the attendance of children at church, 
namely, the clergyman. Except very young 
curates whose nervousness forbids them bestowing 
any heed to their congregation whatever, we fancy 
few clergymen could not get on better without the 
consciousness of a juvenile auditory. They feel 
compelled to take account of these young listeners 
now and then, and yet cannot preach a sermon 
that should be, from beginning to end, within the 
compass of a child’s mind. The painful conclusion 
is brought home to many a good man’s mind after 
the long morning service, that the little ones of his 
flock have come unwillingly, and have gone away 
unedified. Now, it seems to us that avery simple and 
practical remedy is at hand for all this discomfort 
on the one hand, and dissatisfaction on the other. 
In some parishes a monthly service for children is 
performed, lasting about an hour, and in every 
way adapted to a youthful congregation. Why 
cannot this custom be extended? Surely it would 
be easy to give a short service on al‘ernate Sunday 
afternoons so as to provide for all the young in the 
district. Such an arrangement might prove espe+ 
cially salutary among the poor. Many a working 
man would give up questionable amusements for 
the sake of taking his children to church; and, if 


the service were simplified, children would go to | 


church with gladness. Again, the association of 
children of all classes under such circumstances 
could but have a humanizing effect upon their 
minds, thus knitting rich and poor by the common 
tie of Christian fellowship and love. A few easy 
prayers and hymns, and a short discourse illustra- 
tive of the history of the Old Testament and of the 
ethics of the New, would be all sufficient for the 
service ; but we have not space to dwell upon this 
point. We are chiefly concerned with the existence 
of an absurd theory, which proposes to build up 
faith, hope, and charity on a superstructure of in- 
difference, disgust, and self-deception. ‘The inesti- 
mable quality of sincerity and the consolation of 
religious faith are not fostered by systematic 
formalism ; as little are habits of cheerfulness and 
a leaning to the hopeful side of things encouraged 
by an ascetism beginning from the cradle upwards. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC HYMNS. 


We offer a few more specimens of Catholic 
hymnology, not from any wish to depreciate good 
and devout Catholics, but simply to show the 
errors and absurdities connected with their mis- 
taken worship. Independently of the love and 
devotion we owe, in singleness of heart, to our 
Heavenly Father—the All Good, All Kind—it is 
a matter worth some consideration whether the 
prayers offered to so many divinities may not 
weaken the effect of the worship itself on the mind 
of the devotee, besides introducing a confusion of 
ideas with regard to the attributes of the god or 
goddess addressed at the moment. Surely in this 
enlightened age we may be led to hope that the 
idolatries of Catholic worship, and its pretended 
miracles and mysteries, may melt away like the 
morning mist before the bright sunshine of purer 
Christianity, which presents to us in adorable 
simplicity the “Undivided Deity” as “Sole God 
and Father! Universal King!” 
THR ASSUMPTION. 
See to God’s high temple above, 
Mounts amid ee hymns of love, 
: The mystical ark of grace! 
See aloft on victory’s throne, 
Blended together Mother and Son, 
In one eternal embrace! 


Making, how- ! 


All the sorrows her bosom bore, 
All her pains and afflictions sore, 
At length supremely repaid; 
There she reigns on the cloudless height, 
Only less than the Lord of light, 
In hues immortal array’d. 


There she lives a fount of grace, 
Ever fiowing for Adam’s race, 
And still for ever to flow ; 
There, while ages on agies run, 
Sweetly, sweetly she pleads with her Son 
For us her children below. 
Lady, than all the heavens more high, 
More than seraph in purity ! 
A glance of pity incline. 
Teach us to feel, teach us to know, 
Teach us in life and death to show, 
What treasures of grace are thine. 
Look on this ile from the azure sky, 
That bask’d so happy in days gone by, 
Beneath thy dove-like reign ; 
Fallen away from its faith of old, 
O bring it back to the Catholic fold, 
And claim thy dowry again. 


ENGLAND’S CONVERSION! 
Whence this clang of pick and hammer, 
Blent with cheers in field and town? 
Ha! whence that unearthly clamour, 
’Neath earth’s lowest deeps far down ? 


There is faith once more restoring 
Church and convent, cross and spire; 
Here perdition’s host is roaring 
Cries of vengeance, howls of ire! 


Holy household of sweet Nazareth, 
Jesus, Mary, Joseph, down 

On each servant look who gathereth 
Flowers for England’s future crown. 


FOR THE SACRAMENT. 
Jesus! my Lord, my God, my all, 
How can I love thee as I ought ? 
And how revere this wondrous gift, 
So far surpassing life or thought? 


Oh! see within a creaturés hand 
The vast Creator deigns to be, 
Reposing infant-like as though 
On Joseph’s arm or Mary’s knee. 


Thy body, soul, and Godhead all! 
Oh! mystery of love divine ! 

I cannot compass all | have; 
For all thou hast and art are mine. 


Sweet Sacrament! -we thee adore! 
Oh! make us love thee more and more! 


HYMN TO ST. DOMINIC. 
Sound the mighty champion’s praises ; 
Raise the song to him who came, 
Charg’d to tell the gospel tidings, 
Charg’d to spread the gospel flame : 
* et ee 
Sing we to the Triune Godhead, 
Honour, glory, power, and praise, 
May he at our Father’s pleading 
Deign his childyen’s souls to raise, 
Cleansed and perfect, 
‘Yo his reign of endless days. 


SWEET MONTH OF MAY. 
Joy of our hearts! O let us pay 
To thee thine own sweet month of May; 
Mother of God, to us no less, 
Vouchsafe a mother’s sweet caress; 
When mute before the Judge we stand 
Our holy shield be Mary’s hand. 
Mary, one gift we beg of thee— 
Our souls from sin and sorrow free. 
Oh! Jesus, Mary, Joseph, deign 
Our souls in heavenly ways to train. 
Oh! Queen of Heaven! obtain that we 
Thy glory there one day may see ; 
Oh! Mother, let no child of thine 
Tn hell’s eternal exile pine. 
One more request, and we have done, 
With love of thee and thy dear Son 
More let us burn, and more each day, 
Till love of self is burn’d away. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Father Hyacinthe has declined to visit Montreal. 
He considers that his present duty is “ silence, 
prayer, and expectation.” 


In a sermon on “Loving and hating,” Ward 
Beecher speaks in a liberal spirit of those who 
separate themselves from his own communion to 
join other churches. We should like to have had 
his feeling in regard to those who pass over to our 
own. He says: 

“There are cases where one is called to follow 
Christ into another church, leaving that in which 
he was bred. Such cases can never occur in this 
church, because the door out of it is just as wide 
as the door into it. The spirit of this church is 
such that, if you live Christianly, you may live in 
the communion of any church that you shall select 
on the earth. There is no denomination and no 


sect with us. You may go into the Presbyterian 
Church ; and you shall go with my good-will and 
the good-will of your brethren. You may go into 
the swedenborgian sect, and you shall carry with 
you my good-will and your brethren’s. You may 
join the Episcopalians, and my hearty ‘God bless 
you’ shall go with you. You may unite yourself 
with the hoary old koman Church, and still I will 
say ‘God bless you.” ‘There are in that Church 
means of graco enough to save any soul that will 
be faithful to its light and to its duties. And, 
although I think there are some churches which 
are far preferable to others; although I think the 
likelihood of becoming eminent in the Christian 
life is greater in some communions than in others ; 
yet I believe there are none so far from Christ that 
you cannot have guiding light enough in them. 
So instead of fighting churches, I prefer to spend 
the whole force of my life in giving emphasis to 
the inward life of godliness. Therefore, I say to 
you, live as becometh the children of Christ, and 
then go where you please. 1 will not hinder you.” 


A correspondent of an American paper says : 

“T once heard a conversation between a church 
member and an infidel. After arguments were 
urged at some length on both sides, the infidel 
observed to his friend that he might as well drop 
the subject of conversation, ‘ for, said he, ‘I do not 
believe a single word you say, and more than this, 
I am satisfied that you do not really believe it 
yourself, for to my certain knowledge you havenot 
given, for the last twenty years, as much for the 
spread of Christianity—such as the building of 
churches, foreign and domestic missions—as your 
last Durham cow cost. Why, sir, if I believed one- 
half of what you say you believe, I would make the 
church my rule for giving, and my farm the 
exceplion.” 


A gentleman of Boston, who takes a business 
view of most things, when recently asked respect- 
ing a person of a very poetic temperament, replied, 
“Oh, he is one of those men who have soarings 
after the infinite, and divings after the unfathom- 
able, but who never pay cash.” This seems at 
present to be a rapidly increasing family. 


One of the catechisms of the American Episcopal 
Church thus explains the mathematics of the 
Trinity for the benefit of its little ones: 

Q. “ What miraculous event took place after the 
baptism of Jesus ? 

A. The heavens were opened and a voice was 
heard from heaven saying, ‘This is My beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased.’ 

Q. Who spoke these words ? 

A. God the Father. 

Q. Who stood on the banks of the Jordan and 
heard them ? 

A. God the Son. 

Q. Who came down from heaven in the form of 
a dove ? 

A. God the Holy Ghost. , 

. What does this teach us about God? 

. That He is three as well as one. > 
Is God one person ? 

No. He is three. 

. But are there three Gods ? 

. No, the three persons are one God. 

. What do we call this doctrine ? 

. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity.” 


>PO>O>O>O 


FIRESIDE READINGS. . 


THE SWEETER SONG. 


Tux simple singers of forgotten years, 
From dim, sweet hearts filled full of mysteries, 
Gave artless welcome to the beautiful, 
Tn fervent speech with silvery cadences ; 
And when their souls were calmed with utterance, 
The earth was richer in a sunny song! 
Glad-faced they listened to the voiceful world: _ 
The wayward wind came from its unknown land, 
Humming a roundelay of tumbling waves, — 
And blanched the wrinkles of the olden sea, _ 
Then whistled carelessly, trailed cloud on cloud, — 
And piled them broadly ’gainst the o’erflowing 
dawn, “ 
Till the warm lights were blackened down and 
quenched - Gevay seat # 
By massy shadows, capped with clouds ablaze, 
Like fiery offerings to the wrathful gods! 
From pleasaunce to frail doubt and mi: 
The prophets wander’d now dim-hearted, sad, — 
At the strong thunder reeling through the sky 


Cut through with arrowy flame; while people fell — 
And cried through fierce wind that the earth was 
cursed ! 2 ah 


So, when the air grew thick and hot, the 
Of forces mighty in renewing change, ; 
Heaved, tore the land, and with unh 
Flung out a fiery deluge from some 
Wide gaping on a mountain top; the 
Was troubled, and its stricken waves r 


rain 5 
Have grown and blossomed to 
Poor hearts! unlearned b 


af? 


fell 
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Wrapt round with awe at sea, and earth and air, 
And changeful mood of noon, and starless nights, 
Gave sun and peace to favoured gods, and clothed 
With darkness famine, deatli—some ruthless power 
Who crushed them down because their hands were 
weak. 
Blow round, ye years! and bring the manly mind, 
Freed from the tyranny of outward sense, 
To search and search the hidden cause and aim, 
Striving to follow the great touch of God 
In manifold strange ways to one good end— 
Tn life and truth, on earth and seas and suns! 
With wider ages came unwearied souls 
To minister, unswerving to the death. 
O let our hearts grow great with naming them, 
The saviours of the nations of the earth, 
The labourers for light, the sons of God! 
To-day wing’d souls are with us, bearing on 
To higher conquests truths so highly won, 
And ere the fainting hero’s light is spent 
’Tis borne aloft by swifter youthful hearts. 
But still dim superstition blots and blinds 
Where some weak souls, in lingering ignorance, 
Moan of a fancied curse, amid the light 
Of love unutterable round them thrown. 
Rise into manhood O my singing soul! 
The earth is sweet in dew-songs and in flowers, 
And lovely in sweet scenes of leaf and dell, 
And mighty in great mountains, waters, plains, 
And terrible in cataract and chasm, 
And rich in perfect women full of love, 
Brave hearted men and strangers to the false, 
And grand in nations working for the good, 
And righteous in the love of man and man! 
Faint now and fail ye dusty books and books, 
Ye cannot hold nor give the living God ! 
But free and bold we search the rapid mind, 
The multitude of longings in the soul, 
The unfailing earth, through snowy days and sun, 
And feel His presence in the glory there. 
O sweet spring wind, come bless and kiss the world, 
And every kiss will spring and bud a flower, 
To gladden and upraise the fainting hearts 
With impulses divine ; and when they rest 
For one short hour beneath the windy trees, 
And hear the breezy lisping of the stream, 
Or hold communion with a sister-soul — 
The sweet repayments for long days of toil— 
Then blow and kiss them on the hair and lips, - 
And they will sing for very joy! O man, 
A daisy’s worth is more than all the creeds, 
And one pure violet is God with us! 
O, north wind clear and cold stray through the 
trees, 

And make their lonely branches bare and bold, 
Stripped bravely for the contest ; swiftly bring 
Rich vigour to the languid, weary pulso, 
And while the earth is full of sun and sweet, 
Grow into manhood, O my singing soul! 

W. J. MILLIGAN. 
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UNCOMFORTABLE PEOPLE. 


Tux uncomfortable people of this world are capable 
of being classified under as many heads as an old- 
fashioned sermon. We have to run the gauntlet 
of them as we do of infant diseases; but there are 
afew marked types that everybody recognises at 
first sight. 

There is the fidgety man, who brings a rash out 
on your mental complexion by his restless, sus- 
picious nature. He is always setting traps for the 
servants, and shaking your faith in the front-door 
lock, and raising the most unwarrantable suspicions 
about housebreakers and midnight marauders. You 
are in perpetual dread of his shooting the gardener 
by mistake, or catching the baby in one of his 
man-traps. 

In contrast to him, we have the man entirely 
devoid-of caution, who is taken care of and saved 
from all manner of fatal accidents, heaven only 
knows how. It is enough to throw one into a 
nervous fever to have him for a travelling com- 
panion, even on a short trip. At every station he 

ts out and moves round the platform, evidently 

‘or the sole purpose of making a dive at the carriage 
after it has got under way. You crane your neck 
out of the window to beckon to him, in an agony of 
dread. One, two short, sharp shrieks of the engine, 
and you are moving away, wholly ignorant as to 
whether he is left behind, or has been crushed in 
the effort to get in. This painful excitement lasts, 
as he does not make his appearance until you are 
nearing the next station, when he generally turns 
up just in time to repeat the experiment, and re-set 
the edge of your nervous system. This type of 
being has many and divers ways of making, himself 
thoroughly uncomfortable to others. The bumps 
of order seem to have been forgotten or overlooked 
in his construction. He manages his affairs by a 
species of mental arithmetic that can never be im- 
rted to another, and so lax is he in the matter of 
Reaniak papers and books that a cold shiver runs 
over you every time you think of his possible 
sudden demise, for there is not a creature living 
who could thoroughly understand the condition of 
his affairs. Every now and then a breeze is raised 
n the household to know what has become of the 
sed of the place, or the insurance policy, or that 
j und note he took of Jones; and a dozen 
year he imagines he has been ruined by his 
relessness, but still he does not mend, 


‘| quite as despicable. 


It is this man, or his brother, who invites 


company to dinner on washing-day without know- 
ing whether his wife has a scrap of anything cooked 
in the house. He is sublimely idiotic about 
domestic matters, and to his comprehension a 
dinner is cooked and served up by a kind of happy 
accident. He has no comprehension of cause and 
effect, and his imagination is not vivid enough to 
picture to him that the wash will have to be set 
aside for that day, and some ono sent to the 
butcher’s, and some one else to the baker’s; that, 
next day perhaps it will rain, so that the maid 
cannot dry her clothes, which drag around until 
she becomes disgusted and gives notice to quit. So 
great a matter a little fire kindleth. 

There is an aggravated female species of the 
genus uncomfortable person, easily distinguished. 
She never meets you without informing you that 
you're looking badly, are thin, overworked, used up. 
Aside from wounded vanity, this species of saluta- 
tion awakens unpleasant emotions. It may be 
possible that you are going into a decline so subtle 
in its progress that it has escaped the criticism of 
your own eyes. 
glass, examine your tongue, and feel your pulse 
until you are ready to pronounce yourself ill. A 
person of this class is always a cheerful sick-room 
visitor. She has not any malice in her heart, but 
it slips out sooner or later that the patient looks 
just as her poor, dear sister Jane did before she 
died of dropsy. A consolatory old lady once met a 
young friend not remarkable for her beauty. 
“Dear me! Helen,” she said, looking at her with a 
sigh, “ you were a lovely child, but how you have 
changed!” Helen went on her way beamingly of 
course. 

There is a certain kind of brutality and a certain 
kind of boorishness which one finds it very hard to 
put up with. There is the husband who is always 
saying sharp, cutting things to his wife under the 
cover of a polite smile, and the wife who snubs her 
husband unmercifully before company, and people 
whose habits are noticeably bad at the table. In 
manners, a great deal is claimed for early ad- 
vantages, and excused for the want of them; but 
there are few considerations that should excuse a 
man for picking his teeth with his fork, or indulging 
in a species of piggishness calculated to inspire 
disgust in his neighbours. 

People who emphasize very strongly the differ- 
ence between their position and your own, whether 
they happen to be richer or poorer than you are, 
generally make themselves uncomfortable compa- 
nions. ‘There are certain reduced folk, of the poor 
but proud species, who will never let you forget for 
an instant that they have known better days, and 
are now down in the world. Purse-proud arro- 
gance is always a good, broad mark for scorn, but, 
in its way, this kind of humble-pie eating, which 
really covers bitter discontent with fortune, is 
There are others, especially in 
small villages, who set themselves up as models of 
propriety in all the minor matters of appearance, 
and attempt to thrust, their standard upon you for 
adoption. ‘Ihey are the superior people who are 
quoted in little communities, and generally belong 
to the first families. Jf they had their way, they 
would reduce society to a flat waste, a dead level 
of mediocrity and dulness. They are for ever trying 
to get you to adopt their little weights and measures. 
Mrs. So-and-So has pound-cake for tea, and if you 
venture to substitute sponge-cake you are a social 
heretic. These persons take undue liberties with 
your manners and your dress. They criticize your 
collars and your gloves, and all their satellites echo 
the sound. When they meet you, they look you 
over, and then they go away and talk you over. 

Perhaps, however, the last described are more 
endurable than the sharp-eyed, inquisitive visitors 
who come into one’s house occasionally, on pre- 
tence of friendship and good-will, but really to spy 
out the land. There is your female friend, insane 
on the subject of dirt, who counts every fiy-speck. 
Her glance is microscopic. She can tell instantly 
whether you use a dust-rag or a feather-flirt. She 
sees just where you slighted a little that day you 
had the headache, and before she leaves you she 
manages to put you in the position of the toad 
under the harrow. 

The prospective of uncomfortable people seems 
to extend itself indefinitely as I gaze; but itis only 
the contemplation of evils that makes our blessings 
more apparent; so I say God bless all the genial, 
loveable folks who put us more at ease with our- 
selves than we ever are or should be without them, 
Liberal Christian, 


THE MODERN PHARAOH. 


Tu Friend of India tells the following story of the 
last visit of the Pasha of Egypt tothis country. It 
may be remembered that a grand musical enter- 
tainment was given to his Highness at the Crystal 
Palace. Now if the Mahommedan hates anything 
it is European harmony, But the thing was not to 
be escaped. While 500 fiddlers and twice that 
number of singers are ravishing the ear with 


“Israel in Fgypt,” the Viceroy, worn out, sleeps 


quietly, his fez cap pulled well down. At length, 
amid a mighty crash of horn and cymbal, his 
Excellency, hands to head, starts into consciousness, 
almost dismay. “Ah!” remarks some officious 


You go home and look in the. 


toady, misled by the act, “that is the passage of 
the Red Sea by the Israelites.” “What! Israelites 
cross the Ked Sea, leave Egypt,” shrieks the indig- 
nant Viceroy. “I will telegraph at once and stop 
them.” However imaginary the incident may be, it 
is a severe commentary on the monetary dealings 
and misrule of the Pasha. 


————E 


NEGRO COMMUNICATIVENESS. 


In one of his letters to the Guardian from America, 
the Rev. Harry Jones introduces the following, 
when describing a visit which he paid to the White 
House at Washington:—I saw no one about, no 
sentries, no servants of any kind. A soldier’s horse 
was tied up at the entrance, but everything stood 
quiet and still in the bright sunshine. Presently 
four people, Americans, whom | had seen doing the 
sights of Washington, and whom, indeed, I had not 
long before directed to the spiral staircase which 
leads up the dome of the Capitol, came sauntering 
out. ‘Lhey walked away, and the door was shut 
behind them. Another orderly rode up, tied his 
horse to a ring in the portico, and walked in. I 
turned aside, and was strolling off, supposing the 
White House was closed to visitors for the day, 
when an old negress came smiling out by some 
side door. ‘ 

“ Mornin’, sar,” said she. ‘ Mornin’, marm,” said 
J, Isupposed her to bea sort of Aunt Sally among 
the servants, and asked her if the house was still 
open. “Bless you, sar,” she replied, “lve been 
there three hours; but I didn’t see the President 
after all.” “Did you want to see him?” “ Yes, 
sar; wages very low, work scarce.” “Did you 
expect him to find you any ?” “ Well, sar, I thought 
I'd go and see, but he is busy.” Then she volun- 
teered her opinion on his fitness for his post, and 
praised Lincoln. “Ah! I do believe he was a 
Christian.” 

Negroes are monstrously communicative. Unlike 
Americans, they frequently begin the conversation, 
and are generally very ambitious in their choice of 
subjects. The negro’s talk is as large as his lips. 
He is always contemplating a long journey, or 
delivering himself about the greatest matters and 
the biggest people. The black barber talks of 
setting up businessin London. ‘The boots at the 
hotel discusses the relation between Canada and 
the United States. A man who sold pears to us in 
the train to Richmond mixed up his opinion of 
Henry Clay, 4 propos to nothing, with his offers of 
fruit. This negress laid down the law about the 
qualifications of the chief magistrate with most 
entertaining decision, and was quite sincere in 
intending to place her special necessities before 
none less than the President himself. ‘here was a 
grotesque pathos in the faith she felt in her appeal 
to the head of the Government. But he was busy. 
Busy! Ishould think go, if he has to listen to 
every personal tale. 


_—_—$< 


A CHARM AGAINST JEALOUSY. 


A curious picture of Arab life has just been 
exhibited before the Court of Assize at Constantina, 
in Algeria. A native, named Ben-Kemmari, was 
accused of mutilating his wife by cutting off her 
nose and upper lip ina fit of jealousy. The mother 
of the victim said that to cure her son-in-law of his 
jealousy, she had consulted a much venerated Mara- 
bout, who had given her as a charm for her daughter 
a serpent’s head wrapped up in hemp leaves, which 
was to be placed in the folds of the husband’s tur- 
ban. The woman appealed to the public present 
to prove that by this method she would have cured 
the man of his suspicions, and several Arabs at once 
took off their head-gear and triumphantly showed 
the same talisman, while a native officer of the 
court, without being consulted, called out to the 
judge, “ Yes, I have also a serpent’s head ; it gives 
strength to the man and fidelity to the woman.” 
‘cs prisoner was sentenced to eight years’ hard 
abour. ‘ 


INTELLIGENCE. 


Battymonry.—On Sunday, December 12th, the 
religious services of the Unitarian Church were 
rendered more than usually interesting by the 
introduction of a harmonium. ‘This, and a new 
choir, formed a few months ago, are promising 
signs of self-help. 

Duprry.—The Unitarian Chapel in this town 
was reopened last Sunday. The congregation has 
met for worship during the last six months in the 
girls’ school, while the chapel has undergone a 
complete change in the interior, costing about 
£800. Between £600 and £700 had been obtained 
before the opening services, which were conducted 
by the Rey. William James, of Bristol. ‘Ihe London 
Liturgy was used for the first time on this occa- 
sion; and the new organ, built by Messrs. Bishop 
and Starr, of London, was played by Mr. Heap, of 
Birmingham. Both sermons were very appro- 

riate. ‘The congregation in the morning was 
arge, notwithstanding a violent snowstorm just 
before the service ; and in the evening, which was 
fine, the chapel was quite full, about 450 being 
present, The collections amounted to £46. 8s, 84d. 
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The work has been done most satisfactorily by 
Messrs. Bodin and Grove, of High-street, and by 
Mr. Humphrey, of the Inhedge—all members of 
the congregation. Every one seemed greatly 
pleased with the alterations, and we trust that the 
improvement in their place of prayer will have a 
beneficial influence on the Unitarian Church in 
Dudley. 

MARYBOROUGH, QUEENSLAND.—About four years 
ago Mr. William Mc.Donald left England for this 
place. Before he went he had been an active mem- 
ber of the Lower Mosley-street Schools and of the 
Natural History Society connected with them, and at 
various times he has sent specimens of natural history 
and letters to his old friends. We are glad to learn 
from the Maryborough Chronicle of August 28, 1869, 
that about three years ago he opened a Sunday- 
school in his own house, while a Mr. Case conducted 
public worship a little higher up the river. As the 
wants of the colony increased, the two sought to 
satisfy them. Ono gentleman gave the land, the 
timber-getters gave logs of wood, while a firm of 
cutters cut the logs up at a considerable reduction, 
and another firm built the chapel for £40. It was 
opened free of debt, and upwards of 300 persons 
were present—many of whom had been conveyed 
20 miles up the river, free of cost, by the owner of 
a steamer. 

Poorr.—The first anniversary of the new chapel 
was held on Sunday last. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. R. Spears, and the congregations 
were large both morning and evening, many mem- 
pers of other churches being present. The tea 
meeting was held in the Temperance Hall on 
Monday evening, presided over by the Rev. J. 
Cropper, M.A., formerly of Stand. Upwards of one 
hundred were present, and the meeting was 
addressed by the ministers from Kingwood, and 
Wareham, and by several other friends. During 
the past two months the debt on this handsome and 
well-situated chapel has been reduced from £310 
to £48. A few years ago it was considered in 
Poole and the neighbourhood that the Unitarian 
cause was well nigh defunct in that part of Dorset- 
shire, and now through the energy of a lay preacher, 
Mr. Balston, and four or five other members, Poole 
bids fair to be the centre in that district of a more 
healthy and useful organisation than has been 
known there for many years. The few families 
have given liberally of their time and their money, 
and are still worthy of all the help of our denomi- 
nation, so that they may soon have a pastor among 
them. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 


All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market- 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Editors. 


W. S. P.—Declined, with thanks. _ 


A WORD FOR CAERMARTHEN COLLEGE. 


To the Editors.—According to the report in your 
last of the Rev. James Drummond’s farewell speech, 
he said, with reference to Manchester New College, 
“Our college, I believe, is the only theological col- 
lege in this kingdom which is based on principles 
of entire religious freedom. Its professors are 
chosen for their qualifications of character and 
intellect, and its students are fettered by no articles 
while they pursue their studies.” Mr. Drummond 
cannot be aware of the constitution of Caermarthen 
College, the oldest Dissenting academy in the 
kingdom. Here no theological test whatever is 
imposed on either students or tutors: and conse- 
quently students of half-a-dozen different deno- 
minations resort to Caermarthen and work together 
in perfect harmony; whilst, of the tutors, two are 
Unitarian ministers, and the third (occupying the 
chair of theology) is an orthodox Independent 
minister.— Yours truly, KeEntTisH BACHE, 

Moretonhampstead, Dec. 13th, 1869. 


ee 
HELP NEEDED FOR THE POOR. 


To the Editors.—Will you permit me to draw the 
attention of the friends of the Carter-lane Mission, 
and others who may be disposed to help us, to the 
advertisement which appears in another part of 
your paper. I wish to remind your readers that 
the distress existing in the metropolis, and of which 
so much has lately been heard, is by no means 
unknown in our district. Besides the many cases 
among our own people calling for assistance, I have 
on my list at the present time several families who 
have been reduced from very very comfortable 
circumstances to the verge of starvation. Fever, 
too, has invaded our locality and had its victims 
among our scholars, many of whom, through the 
low state of bodily health brought about by short- 
ness of food, are predisposed to this or any other 
disease. At the beginning of winter, foreseeing 
these things, I waited on the rector of our parish, 
for the purpose of setting on foot, if possible, some 
plan for the regular, systematic, and adequate 
relief of the poor around us. I failed in the object 


I had in view, and was thrown back on my own | wealthy and influential Unitarians worked on the 


individual efforts. The best thing I could do, it 
seemed to me, was to open our soup kitchen. By 
this means I have been able to distribute about 
160 dinners per week of excellent soup and bread, 
at asmall charge. This, however, has been amongst 
our scholars only, and this great blessing, as far as it 
goes, it will be easily seen, leaves a large ¢mount of 
want and privation untouched. It is that I may 
extend the benefits of our kitchen to the adult poor 
and sick around us that I now make this appeal. 
Besides the children’s dinners, I purpose distri- 
buting from eighty to one hundred and fifty warm 
and nourishing meals per week, at a small charge, 
to persons with whom Iam well acquainted, and 
of whose needy circumstances I have only too 
much reason to be convinced. The smallest help 
to this end will be thankfully received by the per- 
sons whose names appear in conjunction with, 
yours very truly, J. Taytor. 
December 14, 


ee 


TEACHERS’ SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


To the Editors.—In your report of the London 
Auxiliary Sunday-school Association meeting, at 
Carter Lane, on the 24th ult., I notice a curious 
mistake on some one’s part. With reference to 
more frequent meetings among our teachers for 
friendly intercourse, Mr, Taylor (Clerkenwell) is 
reported to have recommended for our adoption a 
plan existing (?) among the Wesleyans, of having 
such meetings as are referred to on—Sunday even- 
ings (sic). 

As I have some knowledge of the real plan on 
which these meetings are conducted by our breth- 
ren, you will, I trust, allow me this opportunity 
of explaining it to your readers, and thus clearing 
off a notion, unjust to our contemporaries, the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, who, as a rule, are strict Sabba- 
tarians; most assuredly they never did and, in all 
probability, never will hold such gatherings on 
Sunday evenings. 

It is well known that the Wesleyan chapels are 
divided into circuits, consisting generally of three 
congregations and three ministers, of whom the 
senior (in standing) is president of the circuit. A 
Sunday-school is attached to each of these congre- 
gations, and these Sunday-schools form of them- 
selves a circuit or union. A committee is formed 
by two representative teachers from each school. 
This committee has the management of affairs 
relating to the social meeting only, which occurs 
once in every three months. Generally, the place 
of meeting is taken in rotation, thus : the first meet- 
ing is held in the schoolroom of A chapel, the 
second in the schoolroom of B chapel, and the third 
in the C schoolroom; so that each body of teachers 
in turn become the hosts. The managing 
committee appoint some teacher or superintend- 
ent, to read a paper after the tea on matters 
interesting and useful to teachers. After the read- 
ing of this paper, any business connected with the 
union is transacted, and on the conclusion of such 
business, any spare time is devoted to discussion, 
bearing on the essay of the evening. 

The chairman of these meetings is almost always 
the President of the Circuit. 

TJ should perhaps mention that this plan is not 
yet universally adopted, as distance generally 
presents an almost insuperable bar to meetings of 
this description in the country ; but in large towns 
the idea is rapidly being taken up, and brought into 
execution with much success. 

I think I have here placed in as concise a form as 
possible, all the information with regard to these 
necessary meetings, but should any one desire fuller 
details I shall be happy to supply them (with your 
permission) through your correspondence columns. 
Yours, &c., Henry A, Harr. 

25, Paternoster Row, London, Dec. 7, 1869. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 


To the Editors.—I would earnestly beg Unitarians 
in particular, not to be misled by the profession of 
the League, that the schools it seeks to establish 
shall be “unsectarian.” When Mr. Dixon says, 
as he did here the other day, that the schools will 
be unsectarian, inasmuch as they will be schools 
in which “no creed or catechism” will be used, 
and in which the Bible will be read ‘‘ without note 
or comment,” he no doubt means what he says; 
but that, I submit, is not sufficient, for the terms 
are ambiguous, and even if their meaning were 
clear, I do not see what power the League has to 
insure perfect catholicity on the part of school 
managers and teachers. 

Many years ago, the British and Foreign School 
Society was started with’ precisely the same pro- 
gramme. All ifs schools were to be “ unsectarian ” 
—schools in which the Bible was to be read without 
note or comment”—in which no ‘peculiar reli- 
gious tenets” were to be taught, and which should 
not ‘exclude the aid of any persons professing to 
be Christians.” 

It was scarcely possible to devise a more com- 
prehensive, promissory, ‘‘ unsectarian” scheme. On 
the strength of these (mis)representations many 


society’s committee, subscribed liberally to its 
funds, and bequeathed legacies to it. After @ 
while, however, they found that the doctrines of 
total depravity, eternal torments, the deity of 
Christ, and the Trinity, were openly taught in the 
schools. When they remonstrated they were 
coolly told that as Trinitarians were not a sect, 
their (Trinitarian) teaching was not sectarian 
teaching, and that as Trinitarians were not a 
“ peculiar” religious people, Trinitarian doctrines 
were not ‘‘ peculiar” tenets! It was found that 
though no printed notes or comments were used, 
the teachers were allowed to give their own Trini- 
tarian, viva voce comments, although the society 
had publicly declared, in a printed address, that 
the children were left « entirely to the explana- 
tions and commentaries which their parents and 
friends may think fit to give them at home.” 

The league cannot make more satisfactory, more 
catholic professions than this society, and I do 
not see how it can do more to prevent their being 
broken. ‘That being so, Unitarians have no better 
guarantee at present than the British and Foreign 
School Society gave for the really unsectarian 
character of its schools, and®are not safe in giving 
their adherence to the league. 

In all educational plans that prescribe Bible 
reading, the mode should be prescribed, for much 
will depend on that. When the Bible is read by 
the master or mistress, at the opening or close of 
the school, it is possible for it to be read inoffen- 
sively ; but when read in classes, under the direc- 
tion of pupil teachers or monitors, it is ¢mpossible. 
Iam, gentlemen, yours truly, B. Tempiar. 

Manchester, Dec. 6, 1869. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Ainsworth.—On Sunday evening, one of a course of 
lectures by the Rev. J. T. Whitehead; subject, “ John 
Milton.” 

London: STOKE NEwineTon,—On Sunday morning, 
a discourse by the Rev. J. K. Applebee ; subject, “He 
steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,” 

London: STraTFoRD WorRKING Men’s Hatt.—On 
Sunday afternoon, a meeting for conversation on 
“Progressive Development in the Bible.” 

Manchester.—On Sunday, morning and evening, the 
ee Hew James Drummond will preach in Cross-street 

apel. t i 

Mossley.—To-morrow, Saturday, sale of work and 
Christmas tree. 

Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — Oa 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at 11 a.m. 

Sale.—On Sunday morning, the first of a series of 
discourses by the Rev. Dr. Beard. Subject, “God’s 
goodness contemplated at the close of the year.” 

Stockport.—On Sunday evening, the second of acourse 
of lectures. Lecturer: Rev. Brooke Herford. Subject : 

* Servetus.”’ 

eae 


Birth. 
OSLFR.—On the 14th inst., ati Ferndale, Edgbaston, the wife 
of Henry F. Osler, Esq., of a daughter. - - 


Marriages, mi dy 

HOTCHEKISS—MAWDSLEY.—On the 2nd inst., at the Pres- 
byterian Chapel, Hindley, by the Rey. Adam Rushton, Mr. 
John Hotchkiss, of Hindley, to Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the late James Mawdsley, of Halsal, and granddaughter 
of the late Rev. Peter Walkden Fogg. ‘ 4 

JENNENS—ROPER.—On the llth inst., at the Unitarian 
Church, New Hall Hill, Birmingham, by Mr. John Gre 
John Stephen, son of Thomas Kdward Jennens, Aston, to 


Edin. 
Killyleagh, Down County, to Sarah Humphrey, daughter of 


Deaths: 


CARR.—On the 30th ult., at St. John’s Wood, Mr. Matthew 
Carr, aged 72 years. 3 . 
EAGLESOME.—On the 11th inst., at Emseste Road, Warwick, 
Mary, youngest daughter of the Jate Alexander kaglesome, 
Manchester. Friends will please accept this intimation. 
MORLEY.—On the 11th inst., at Burn . Place, Swansea, 
Richard Morley, in the 51st year of hisage. _ i 
ROBINSON.—On the 13th inst., of apopl James Robin- 
yon, Esq., of Clayton West, near Hud refieid.. ‘we 


HE SEASON OF THE YEAR. 
When Light Wines, so acceptable in warm weather, — 
give place to those possessing properties more suited 
to the temperature being at hand, we again have the © 
pleasure of directing attention to our : Gor dcs 


INNER SHERRY. ; rie. 
24s. PER DOZEN, Mk 

The extensive use of which is a proof of the estimation _ 
: 


3 


in which it is held, and is an additional incentive to — 


renewed efforts to keep up the quality. ¢ 
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Birmingham: 28, High-street. 
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< DUCATION: THE GREAT CHRIST- 
IAN QUESTION FOR THE YEAR.”—A LECTURE 
on this subject will be delivered by the Rev. BROOKE HER- 
FORD, on Sunday Evening next, January 2nd, 1870, at the 
AStrangeways Unitarian Free Church. 
Service at 6-30. All seats free. The church supported by 
the offertory. 


AYS HILL UNITARIAN CHAPEL, 
CHELTENHAM.—SERMONS on the following sub- 
jects will be delivered by the Rev. D. GRIFFITH, 
Jan. 2.—Retrospect of the Year. 
The Rev. JOHN ROBBERDS, B.A., 
» 9.—The oy dite of the Gospel of Christ to the Reason 
and Conscience of Man. 
The Rev. D. GRIFFITH, 
» 16.—Christ, the Light of the World. 
The Rev. JOHN ROBBERDS, B.A., 
>> 23.—The Catholic Church of Christ. 
The Rev. D. GRIFFITH, 
», 30.—Prejudice—Un-Christian and Obstructive. 


NITARIAN HOME MISSIONARY 
BOARD, MEMORIAL HALL, MANCHESTER. 
PUBLIC EXAMINATION, January l7th, 18th, and 19th, 
: commencing each day at ten a.m. 
ANNUAL MEETING, Monday the 17th. Chair to be taken 


at six p.m. 
SOIREE, Tuesday the 18th. Sir JOHN BOWRING, LL.D., 
to preside. Tea at half-past five. 
ADDRESS TO THE RETIRING STUDENTS, Wednesday, 
19th, in Strangeways Unitarian Free 
Church, by the Rev. J. PANTON 
HAM, of London. Service at seven. 
Tickets for the Soirée, price 1s., may be had from the Secre- 
taries; Messrs. Johnson and Rawson, 89, Market-street; or 
Mr. Jones, at the Hall. 
H. ENFIELD DOWSON, B.A., Seca 
E. C. HARDING, : 


v4 eae REV. JOHN MURRAY, of the 
United States is willing to SUPPLY PULPITS in 
England or Scotland from January to Way, 1870.—Address, 
care of Rev. R. Spears, 178, Strand, London. 


EADROW CHAPEL, GODALMING. 


The Committee of the above Chapel have determined 
to supply the want, which has long been felt, of greater 
accommodation for their Sunday-schools, and of a room suit- 
able for congregational purposes, meetings, and lectures. 

The cost will be about £300, towards which the following 
sums have been contributed :— 


By the Congregation... £209 0 0 
Rey. E. Chapman, Brist 5 00 
A Friend (by the same) . 100 
James Wood, Esq..... . Est. 
— Chamberlain, 5 00 
W. Haynes, Esq.... ici Say ha 
The building is now in cour: tion. 
Further subscriptions will be thankfully received and duly 
acknowledged by the Secretary, 
EDWIN ELLIS, Wonersh, Guildford. 


Poole Congregation earnestly solicits 


T PUBLIC AID to enable it to liquidate the Chapel 
Debt of £310, 
Subscribed by the Congregation ..... . £100 0 0 
Subscriptions already advertised 0 
Per Rev. J. Cropper. 
The Misses Philips ......ccccccseccscccsccccsecse » 5 
A Friend.......... escabdddhoclee ccOUenssnoverddelcs 0 
Per Rev. E. Kell. 
Southern Unitarian Fund Society, third donation 5 
Mr. Spenoer Southampton 0 
Per Rev. mter—second donations. 
Miss nter, London. . sae 


Mrs. Colfox, sen., Bridport ... 
T. Colfox, Esq., Bridport ... 
W. Colfox, Esq., Bridport..... 
Rev. R. L. Carpenter, Bridport 


IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Faculty of Medicine.—The Classes will re-commence 
on Monday, January 3rd, 1870. 

Faculty of Arts and Laws (including the Department of 
applied ences).—The Lent Term will commence on Tues- 
aay, Jemoary 4th, 1870. 

@ Schools for Boys between the ages of seven and six- 
teen.—The Lent Term will begin on Tuesday, January 8th, 


The Evening Classes for Classics, Modern Languages, 
Mathematics, co Lent Term will commence on Mon- 
day, January 10th, 5 
t pectuses of the various Departments of the College 
be obtained at the Office of the College on application 


Pere er eee re eeerery 
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ALLOWFIELD SCHOOLS.—The Com- 
mittee beg to announce that the above Schools will 
ea on the 19th of January, 1870, by a PUBLIC 


LLERENSHAW HALL, WHALEY 

BRIDGE. — LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL, Con- 

ducted by Mrs. EASTWOOD.—Terms and references for- 
warded on application. 


" ONGTON.—The Unitarian congregation 


1s meeting in this town are very desirous to erect a more 
Suitable place of worship than the one they at present have. 
For a long time they have had to hold their religious services 
in a room of a public-house, situated in a back street. The 
success of the Unitarian cause is injured, in this part of the 
country, by the building in which its claims are advocated. 
It is often said, if there were a chapel instead of a public- 
house room to meet in, many persons who sympathise with 
us would attend the services. 

There is another consideration which urges the congrega- 
tion to get a place worthy of the views they hold of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. At present there is no Sunday-school 
in connection with the society, as the person who lets the 
room for the religious services will not allow it to be used for 
a Sunday-school. 

Longton is a rapidly increasing municipal town in the 
Staffordshire potteries. It also forms part of the parlia- 
mentary borough of Stoke-upon-Trent. Collected around 
the site of the proposed chapel at a very short distance there 
is a population of thirty thousand inhabitants: a wide field 
here presents itself to those who are engaged in teaching the 
pure and simple doctrines of the Gospel. 

The congregation is composed chiefly of working people; 
they have, as stated above, secured a site, and they have con- 
tributed according to their means towards building a place of 
worship, the cost of which they estimate at about £500. 

As the congregation strongly feel that there is a reasonable 
prospect of much more good being done if they had a chapel 
of their own, er therefore cast themselves upon the 
generosity of their Unitarian brethren to assist in erecting 
one, and they appeal to the kindness of all those who are 
desirous to promote the success of liberal Christianity and 
the religious instruction of the young. 


The following gentlemen will be Trustees in conjunction 
with other gentlemen living in the locality :— 
George Melly, Esq., M.P.,| Rev. Brooke Herford, Man- 
Liverpool. chester. 
Rev. Benjamin Glover, Crewe. | Rev. Robert Spears, London. 
Tn addition to the following subscriptions which have been 
promised, two gentlemen will give £100 providing the remain- 
ing sum of (£400) be raised. 
Amount previously advertised, £354. 9s. 6d., including the 
£100 which is promised on condition that £400 be raised. 
ADDITIONAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr. Philip Worsley, London ....scceseceseeeceee £100 
Mr. Stephen Taylor, do. cor 010 8 
Francis 8. Bolton, Esq., Birmingham .. 5 5 0 
Archibald Kenerick, Ksq., do. ae 5 0 0 
Mr. J. H. Nettlefold, do. Labeda 
Mr. A. F. Osler, do. . 1, 0) 0 
Mr. H. Payton, do. LE G0 
Mr. C. Clifford, do. L 1.0 
Mr. Wills, do. wk OO 
J. Phillips, Esq., do. eile ea ll) 
Mr. W. Hargreaves, Newcastle ...... «3 0140 
Collected by G. Melly, M.P....... -10 00 
Dr. Holtham | 1.05% sewsoceciovice ve eh ESE 
A Friend .... 100 
AFriend . 050 
Mr. Inskip 010 6 
Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., Woolton Wood, L’pool.. 5 0 072 


Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. Joseph 
Brough, Chemist and Druggist, High-street, Longton, Pot- 
teries; and the Rey. N. Green, 11, Red Bank, Dresden, Long- 
in. rs ; which will be acknowledged in the Unitarian 

erald. 


ANTED, a GOVERNESS for children 

under ten years of age, ina plain, comfortable home 

in Liverpool. — Address ALPHA, Office of the Unitarian 
Herald, 74, Market-street, Manchester. 


\ X 7 ANTED, to place a Young Lady in a 

School where she could receive lessons from masters 
in return for her assistance in housekeeping; good references. 
Address ALPHA, Mr. Hall, Post Office, Beverley Road, Hull. 


OLLY BANK SCHOOL, TETLOW 
FOLD, HIGHER BROUGHTON, MANCHESTER. 
The School premises, domestic arrangements, modes of 
instruction, &e., are of the best kind. Pupils are prepared 
for the Oxford Local Examinations and for Owens College. 
Prospectuses on application. The NEXT QUARTER will 
begin on January 20th. 
*“*We have great pleasure in stating that Mr. Templar is 
known to us as an experienced, skilful, and most successful 


teacher.” 
Sir ee Bazley, Bart., M.P. 


N. Philips, M.P. 
J.R. Beard, D.D. B. Nicholls, Aiderman. 
H. J. Leppoc, J.P. R. Neill, Alderman. 
Ivie Mackie, J.P. H.D. Pochin, Alderman. 
W. M‘Kerrow, D.D. 


Martin Schunck, The Abbey. 
J.D. Morell, M.A., LL.D., John Watts, Ph.D. 
H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


ANCASTER. —The Rev. D. DAVIS, 
B.A., will REOPEN SCHOOL on Friday, January 28th. 


LADSTONE HOUSE, Upper Brook- 

street, near Victoria Park, Manchester. — DUTIES 

RESUMED January 25th. Vacancies for three Boarders, 
Masters attend. Principal, Mrs. ROYSTON. 


iq eee CONIGRE, Trowbridge, Wilts, 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 
conducted by the Misses MARTIN. The Pupils will RE- 
ASSEMBLE on Thursday, January 20th, 1870. 


INDOW GROVE SCHOOL, 
ALDERLEY EDGE.—Postal address, Mr. WOOD, 
“The College,” Wilmslow. 

Boys are peopered to nn the Matriculation Examination 
of the London University, as well as the Local Competitive 
Examinations. Careful scrutiny is invited into every depart- 
ment of the school. 


OUNT VERNON HIGH SCHOOL, 
NOTTINGHAM .—For prospectuses apply to the Rev. 
EDWIN SMITH, M.A., Sandy Knoll, Mount Wertaa: Not- 
tingham. SCHOOL REOPENS on Thursday, January 27th. 


LD HALL, STAND, Near Manchester.— 

Mrs. DAVIES’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL for Little 

Boys. Terms £35 a year. Two vacancies. NEXT QUARTER 
commences J; anuary 24th, 1870. 


ATH.— MRS. JEFFERY’S SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Having removed to a larger 
house, Mrs. Jeffery is now enabled to receive a few Additional 
PUPILS. Bath is considered a healthful locality, and is the 
residence of efficient masters and teachers. 

Referees :—The Rey. W. Odgers, Bath; the Rev. T. Poynting, 
Manchester; the Rey. W. Cochrane, Netherend; J. Murch, 
Esq., Bath; E. Cobb, Esq., Bath; W. A. Case, Esq., M.A., 
Hampstead, London; J. Shute, Esq., Clifton, Bristol. 

9, Norfolk Crescent, Bath. 


E REY. J. PAGE HOPPS regrets that 


he has been unable to supply many correspondents and 
agents with copies of the ‘‘ Life of Jesus.” In two or three 
days a large supply will be forthcoming. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE LIFE OF JESUS. By the Rev. J. 

PAGE HOPPS. The Publishers will receive a FRESH 

SUPPLY in a few days, and orders that have accumulated 
will then be executed. 


“rAXHOUGHTS FOR THE SUMMER 
DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS OF LIFE.” A 

new series, Lys the Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, commenced in 

THE 1 RUTHSEEKER for January, 1870. Now ready. 


“PAXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF 

A GENTLEMAN, KEPT IN THE YEAR 2150.” 
The first portion in THE TRUTHSEEKER for January, 
1870. Now ready. 


a OW JESUS WON HIS OWN SAL- 
VATION.” A Lecture. In THE TRUTHSEEKER 
for January, 1870. Now ready. 


“@NXAN YOU BELIEVE IT?” See THE 
TRUTHSEEKER for January, 1870. Now ready. 


46 SAD COUNTENANCE.” See THE 
TRUTHSEEKER for January, 1870. Now ready. 


G. PRAYER CONCERNING THE 


PERFECT LOVE OF GOD.” In THE TRUTH- 
SEEKER for January, 1870. Now ready. 


“ @PIRITUAL FREETHOUGHT.” See 


» THE TRUTHSEEKER for January, 1870. Now 
ready. 


“TINHE SOLEMN ECCLESIASTICAL 
FARCE OF ‘SUBSCRIPTION.’” Discussed in THE 
TRUTHSEEKER for January, 1870. Now ready. 


EK TRUTHSEEKER, Edited by the 

Rev. J. PAGE HOPPS, has been in existence for nearly 
seven years; during which time it has given ‘‘aid and com- 
fort” to all who were striving to bring a little nearer that 
good time when the i of Reason, which is the true light 
of God, will be allowed to shine on all and be thankfully wel- 
comed by all; and when the discoverer in matters pertaining 
to religion will be honoured and revered, and not, as now, 
smitten on the mouth and cast out. 

With the New Year will begin a New Series of The Truth- 
seeker; and the opportunity will ba taken to make such 
changes as experience has proved to be desirable. For the 
future, every number will be, as far as possible, complete in 
itself; and Articles will not be continued for any length of 
time, from month to month. During the year, two series of 
Papers, by the Editor, will appear, together with Reviews 
and other contributions of passing or permanent interest. 

In his own name, and in the names of his immediate co- 
workers, the Editor appeals for help to those who believe that 
Religion ought to be reasonable and that Christianity ought 
to be intelligible. The ‘* help” he asks for is simply such 
help as every one can give who will admit Zhe Truthseeker 
into his home, give it an honest hearing, and commend it, if 
approved, to inquiring and receptive minds. These are not 
times for the silencing of even the humblest voice that is 
raised on behalf of a religious Faith that neither insults God 
nor degrades man. To those who feel this, the Editor now 
commits a work that has long been dear to him. It is for 
them, in a great measure, to determine what its future shall 


a. 

THE TRUTHSEEKER, containing ‘Thoughts for the 
Summer Days and Winter Nights of Life,” by the Editor, 
together with contributions of general interest, is now ready. 
Price Threepence.—London: Triibner and Co. Manchester: 
Johnson and Rawson; and all agents and booksellers. 

(For 4s. a year (sent to the Rev. J. Page Hopps, Queen’s 
Park, Glasgow) a copy of The T'iruthseeker will be sent regu- 
larly, to any address, post free. ] 


On the Ist of every month. 2 
Md beets TRUTHSEEKER, a Review, 
devoted to the advocacy of reverent free thought in 
matters pertaining to Religion.” Edited by the Rev. J. 
PAGE HOPPs. Price Threepence. 
London: Triibner and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. Manches- 


ter: Johnson and Rawson, and John Heywood; and through 
all booxsellers and agents. 


ue DECLARATION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURAL PRINCIPLES OF UNITARIAN CHRIST- 
IANS,” in tract form, with the texts in full. 6d. per doz.; 
8s. per 100, post free, from Rey. GOODWYN BARMBY, Band 
of Faith Office, Wakefield, 
; 
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WHAT THE CHURCHES ARE DOING, 


At the last meeting of the Bible Society Com- 
mittee, some interesting statements were given of 
the advances which Christianity has recently made 
in Madagascar. It may be remembered that the 
Queen, on ascending the throne about two years 
ago, declared herself a Christian. When the 
foundation-stone of the Chapel Royal was laid, the 
fence round the building in which the great national 
idol was kept, in a village some seven miles from 
the capital, was ordered to be pulled down. The 
keepers of the fetish became enraged at this, and 
muttered threats of vengeance, hinting that the 
god had medicine and intended to use it; as much 
as to say that the Queen would be poisoned. In 
this threatening temper they came to court; a 
council of state was called, and while they were 
detained in the capital, an express was sent off to 
put an end to the imposture for ever. No opposi- 
tion was offered by the people. They gathered 
round while the house was burned with the 
materials of the broken fence, and curiously watched 
what would come of it. First, the appurtenances 
of the idol were consumed—his long cane, the 
bullocks’ horns from which the sacred sprinklings 
were made, his three scarlet umbrellas, and his silk 
gown ; then his case; and lastly, the formidable 
deity himself who rendered the sovereign invincible, 
preserved from fire, from crocodiles, from infection, 
and in battle—the great god of Madagascar, wor- 
shipped for generations, and the object of fear to 
thousands, was brought out, Scarcely anybody but 
his keepers had ever seen him, and when he proved 
to be a bit of shapeless wood about as big as a man’s 
thumb, with a couple of scarlet silk wings, no 
wonder that “all seemed astonished at his insig- 
nificance.” Still the crowd exclaimed “ You can- 
not burn him, he is a god ;” to which the Christian 
officers replied, “ We are going to try,” and while 
the sham deity was enveloped in flames it was held 
up on a stick that all might see it consume. A num- 
ber of other idols were afterwards burned, without 
any remonstrance from the people. ‘The inhabit- 
ants of the villages, seeing that they had no longer 
any gods left to worship, sent to the Queen to ask 
what their religion was to be for the future, and 
who was to teach them the knowledge of the true 
God. The missionaries and native pastors were 
summoned to the Prime Minister’s house, and he 
wisely suggested that the responsibility of supply- 
ing them with teachers should be devolved on the 
churches already existing, and that the Govern- 
ment should have nothing to do with the matter; 
that the churches should make collections, in which 
the Chapel Royal should share, and thus the ex- 
pense of sending teachers be defrayed. A list of 
280 villages in Imerina, the province in which the 
capital is, was made out, and of these it was found 
that 120 were already supplied with pastors. 
Native teachers were selected from the churches 
in Antananarivo for the 160 others, and thus the 
whole district was brought at once under Christian 
instruction. 

The announcement seems to have been prema- 
ture which we made last week that the law had 
been wiped from the Swedish statute book which 
rendered everybody who taught or preached any- 
thing but “the pure Evangelical faith” according 
tothe Augsburg Confession liable to fine and impri- 
sonment. A correspondent sends an account to the 
English Independent of the recent prosecution of a 
Mr. Ambrosius, apparently at the instance of the 
rector of the parish in which he had dared to 
preach and baptize. He. was fined 75 dollars, 
which, with the costs, amounted to about £22. A 
seizure was made on his premises, and a sledge and 
country waggon, four copper kettles and a clock, 
were the price he had to pay for exercising the 
liberty of prophesying. The statute under which 
he was convicted was passed in 1860, and is a neat 
and simple formula of persecution of which Shel- 
don and the framers of the Five Mile Act might 
have been proud. It runs thus:—“ Whosoever 
shall, with a view of gaining proselytes, publicly 
proclaim, or in any other way disseminate religious 
doctrines, contrary to the pure Evangelical faith, 
shall be fined from 50 to 800 rix-dollars, or impri- 
soned from two months to a year.” 


It is not often that we find ourselves in agree- 
ment with Church courts; but we must admit that 
the Consistory to which he belonged had some 
reason for censuring and declaring unworthy of his 
trust a Dr. Mook, a clergyman in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, who could make use of language like 
this : 

“The gulf which exists in the Church between 
faith and knowledge it is now more than ever 
impossible to fill up. In no place are more lies 
told than in the pulpit. No assembly represents 
less knowledge and cultivation than one come toge- 
ther for public worship. Jf the multiplication table 
were prayed there would be more sense in it than 


in the so-called Apostolic Creed. The belauded 
freedom of teaching is a demonstrably empty form. 
The faith contained therein is a homceopathic tinc- 
ture, to which every century has added a drop of 
distilled lunacy.” 

The Anti-Council, which was dissolved by the 
Italian Government after it had held two sittings 
in Naples, has adjourned till next September. It 
will then meet in Switzerland. While awaiting the 
moment in which it can proclaim its views “on 
thoroughly free soil,” it once more protests against 
the violation of its rights, and publishes a declara- 
tion of its principles, in which the necessity of 
abolishing all official Churches is affirmed. 

An Apostolic Constitution has just been promul- 
gated by the Holy See, which seems a little hard 
on such of our “priests” as are yearning for 
a sort of ecclesiastical concubinage between 
Anglicanism and Romanism. It limits and 
defines former Church censures, and its gene- 
ral effect is to withdraw to the cognizance 
of the Pope, for the purposes of absolution, a 
great number of cases which heretofore have been 
disposed of by the local authorities, reserving to 
these the power of absolving only in articulo mortis, 
Excommunication is re-affirmed against all here- 
tics, “to whatever sect they may belong ;” against 
all schismatics, and “those who obstinately refuse 
obedience to the Sovereign Pontiff;” and against 
all “who appeal from the commands and deci- 
sions of the Roman Pontiffs to a future General 
Council.” 

Father Hyacinthe has arrived in Paris. Before 
leaving America he deviated from the rule which 
he had set himself in his visit there, and delivered 
a lecture in New York in aid of the French Bene- 
volent Society established in that city. He said in 
explanation of this, that although he was in the 
United States to seek repose and to be silent, he 
could not resist the appeal made to him on behalf 
of his suffering fellow-countrymen. The subject of 
his lecture was the Government of Life. When he 
appeared on the platform the reception he met with 
was so warm that he was sensibly affected by it, 
and the lecture throughout was much applauded. 

The Rey. J. C. Ryle’s letters to the Record on 
Reforms in the Church are to be published in a 
separate form. Archdeacon Allen having taken 
him to task for too much “preparatory rhetoric as 
to how he expects to frighten people by his pro- 
posals,” he says in reply, “they have already 
frightened many people very much indeed, and 
are thought most dangerous, most revolutionary, 
and most destructive.” This, however, is nothing 
new. Ever since we could recollect anything, the 
Establishment has been constantly “in danger.” 

It is stated that the bishopric of Sierra Leone, 
now vacant, has been offered to the Rev. Dr. Mas- 
singham, of Warrington, who a short time ago made 
himself so notorious by his misstatements as a 
lecturer in support of the union of Church and 
State. As Nonconformists we should be sorry to 
lose his help. 

The death of Dr. Lee, Bishop of Manchester, 
places another bishopric at Mr. Gladstone’s dis- 
posal—the seventh to which he has been called to 
nominate during his thirteen months of office as 
Premier. 

The Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Trish Presbyterian Church has issued a circular 
calling a special meeting of the Assembly at Belfast 
on the 25th January, to take into consideration the 
financial position of the Church as affected by the 
Irish Church Bill, and to adopt measures suitable 
to the occasion. 

The Rev. W. G. Clark, Vice-Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and late Public Orator of the 
University, has written a letter to the Bishop of 
Ely, as his diocesan, in which he thus honestly 
gives his reasons for resigning “ holy orders :” 

“Slowly and reluctantly I have been driven to 
conclusions incompatible’ with the declarations 
which I made at my ordination. For instance, in 
the ‘Ordering of Deacons, a candidate is asked 
whether he ‘ unfeignedly believes all the Canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ?’ ‘Ihis 
question, taking the words in their natural sense, 
i could not now conscientiously answer in the 
affirmative. In the ‘ Ordering of Priests, several 
of the questions addressed by the bishop to the 
deacons evidently assume the infallibility of the 
Scriptures. The same doctrine is implied in the 
6th and 8th Articles, and in the 36th Canon, I no 
longer think it tenable. Some portions of the 


“Canonical Scriptures’ now seem to me to be of | interpret these vows very lax] 
doubtful genuineness, and others to contain erro- | in which, though the’ Gove 


neous statements in history, and questionable 
teaching in theology and morals. here are pas- 
sages in the Liturgy which I cannot now repeat 
with full assent. ‘I cannot stand beside the altar 
and say, in the face of the congregation, ‘God - 
spake these words,’ when I am convinced that He 
did not speak them. Under these circumstances, 
I beg to signify to you my desire to relinquish the 
position of a clergyman and to resume that of a 
layman. Whatever law, written or unwritten, 
may prevent me from doing this, I protest against 
as iniquitous and immoral, because it conflicts with 
the natural right and bounden duty of every man, 
all his life long, to search for and proclaim the 
truth.” 

The Ritual Commissioners have not been able to 
carry out the Archbishop of Canterbury’s wish that 
they should give in their report before Christmas. 
Two more meetings are to be held before Parlia- 
ment assembles: the first to endorse the recom- 
mendations of the Lectionary Committee; and the 
second to consider Mr. Walpole’s general report, 
which is understood to be opposed to the views of 
the extreme High Church party. It must be 
allowed that the commissioners have given plenty 
of time to the matter, with what success remains 
to be seen. 


Ritualism has not had a quiet time of it lately. 
In the celebrations of the Lendon Twelve Days’ 
Mission one of the most prominent actors was the 
Rev. George Body, of Wolverhampton, and on his 
return home he undertook to deliver an address 
on the subject, and there was a large gathering to 
hear it. But in the course of it he was interrupted 
by an anti-Ritualistic demonstration, and the 
uproar was so great that the police had to be 
called in to clear the room.—One of the head- 
quarters of the High Church revival was St. 
Lawrence Jewry, and the practices there have led 
to much angry feeling among the parishioners, who 
took steps to check them, by making representa- 
tions to the Archdeacon of London. In conse- 
quence he attended the services twice, and he 
states that many of the persons looked like Roman 
Catholic rather than Protestant worshippers, and 
that the ceremonial was altogether different from 
that to which the Church of England was accus- 
tomed. The Bishop of London has been commu- 
nicated with on the subject, but his decision is not 
yet known.—At St. Luke’s Church, in one of the 
Midland towns, where Ritualistic practices were 
indulged in, some parishioner, of a waggish turn,. 
chalked on the doors:—“St. Luke’s Junction— 
Change here for Rome !” ; 

There has been another warm discussion in the 
London Presbytery on the “box o’ whustles” 
question. One party were in favour of allowing 
congregations to introduce instrumental music if 
they chose; but the other party, led by the Rev. 
T. Halkin, were of his opinion that such music was 
“un-Presbyterian,” and that the organ was “one 
of the marks of the beast.” The question promises 
to afford matter for exciting debate for some time 
to come, and at present seems likely to conduce to 
anything but harmony. 

Mr. M‘Laren, in addressing his constituents 
at Edinburgh, stated that he and his colleague, 
Mr. Miller, are to introduce next session their 
Bill for the settlement of the annuity tax for 
the support of the Established Church clergy, 
and that its terms will not be so favourable for 
their pecuniary interests as was the compromise 
which was lost at the close of last session owing to 
the timidity of the clergyman in London who re- 
presented his northern brethren. Should the mea- 
sure be agreed to, as he is not without hope, the 
Established Church will be virtually disestablished 
in Edinburgh. He also stated that he means to 
persevere with his measure for abolishing church 
rates in Scotland, adopting as his model the Act 
that effected this object in England, q 


WHAT IS SAYING ON CHURCH MATTERS, 


countable morally to those persons to whom 
accountable legally.” The writer Mea fae ; 
“This is taking a very limited view of tied 
tion, though I fear it agrees with the opinion 
by most of the clergy themselves. The 
pointed to their office by the Gover 
country, and required thereupon to 3 
solemn vows; and the Goverr 
through the judges of the land, 
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man are the two parties who are in the first instance 
concerned with how far these solemn promises are 
kept, they are by no means the only parties. 
Another party very much concerned is the congre- 
gation, whom the clergyman every Sunday teaches 
to believe the Creeds and the doctrines implied in 
the Liturgy, while he himself at the same time 
solemnly declares his own belief in them. In fact, 
the so-called ‘liberal’ clergyman is deceiving his 


congregation every Sunday when he reads the serv- | 


‘ice In church. It is a very poor excuse for him 
to say that in the Gorham case, and in the case of 
Williams and Wilson, he has received permission 
from the Privy Council so to do. A man of tender 
conscience would hold that he must not so deceive 
and so mislead, though he has had legal permission 
todo so. As a Minister of State lately declared, 
the morality of the whole nation is tainted by the 
spectacle. While the ministers of religion have so 
little regard to these solemn engagements, how can 
we expect tradesmen to be honest? Instead of 
praising the ‘liberality’ of the Broad Church, let 
us praise the honesty and sincerity of Mr. Sedley 
Taylor and Mr. Auberon Herbert, who have both 
lately resigned their fellowships rather than hold 
them with a profession of belief in the unintelligible 
and contradictory Creedsand Articles of the Church 
of England.” 

The Rev. W. C. Plunket, treasurer of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, in an address at Belfast on the “ Nation- 
ality of the Irish Church,” expressed his dissent 
pretty plainly from the opinion of those who were 
for maintaining her as a branch merely of the 
English Church, and “tying her inexorably to a 
rigid conformity to the doctrine, discipline, and 
worship” of that Church. They should strike root 
for themselves. Of the appointment of bishops he 
asked, “Even admitting the risks of popular elec- 
tion, and the reason we have at present to be well 
satisfied with our Crown-appointed bishops, has 
State patronage been always a blessing to the 
Church? Is there no way of improving upon the 
system of episcopal election adopted in other free 
Churches except the placing of those appointments 
in the hands of the Minister of the day, to be mani- 
pulated according to the exigencies of political 
diplomacy ? Surely our Church has been too long 
the tool of party to make us wish for sucha result. 
Why should we go beyond our own country to look 
for the wisdom and learning required for a judicial 
committee? And why should we train up our 
«clergy to long after the flesh-pots of Anglican pre- 
ferment when, if there be any special duty to be 
urged upon them, it is their duty as patriots to 
stand by their National Church in the hour of her 
peril? Why should we assume that a declaration 
of our dependency on the English Church and a 
compulsory conformity to her doctrines, discipline, 
and worship is the only way of preserving ourselves 
from extravagance and disintegration?” ‘Ihe 
speech was loudly cheered. 

The Church Herald makes a statement from 
which it would seem as if Romanism was getting 
a little saucy: 


“We know that several members of the Anglican 
Communion have, in consequence of the recent 


decision of the Privy Council in the Mackonochie ! 


ease, sought refuge in the Roman Church, but the 
Roman clergy are in no hurry to receive them, and 
in several cases have refused to do so until the 
candidates shall have had sufficient time to con- 
sider the steps they wish to take.” 

The Guardian informs us that “the Bigh Church 
party at last have taken a leaf out of the books of 
the Evangelicals and Dissenters, and have brought 
out a penny paper, or rather broadsheet, not unlike 
the British Workman, only without illustrations. It 
is called the Gospeller: it is roughly printed, in 
rather large type, and on thick paper.” 

In the “ Life of Dr. Robert Lee,” of Edinburgh, 
we meet with the following testimony to the 
respect which our faith has won on the north side of 
the Tweed :—* Unitarianism has never been strong 
in Scotland, but its preaching has always been 
intellectual and interesting to educated men.” We 
trust that it will continue to be so, while at the 
game time it more and more attracts the people 
by its spirit of freedom and love. 

In connection with this, it may be mentioned 
that a correspondent of the Spectator, after stat- 
ing that there are several ministers beyond the 
Border who preach Broad Church principles, says : 
“The old, narrow Calvinism has been attacked in 


spirit is abroad in the land. It is now quite a 
common thing to hear members of the Presbyterian 

qurches call themselves ‘ Universalists, ” 

ply to the letter of Mgr. Dupanloup (which, by 

y, affords a curious illustration of the constant 


its strongholds. A new and altogether different’ 


unity which prevails in the Romish Church), Mgr. 
Dechamps, the Ultramontane Archbishop of Mech- 
lin, asks, “Is it not true that Jesus Christ preached 
nothing in the Gospel with greater love and with 
greater richness of expression than those two 
dogmas ,which may be called the Heart and the 
Head of the Church: the dogma of the Blessed 

| Eucharist, and the dogma of tne Sovereign power, 
that of the infallibility of Peter?” Of course 
we cannot tell what the reply of the Bishop of 
Orleans to his catechetical brother would be, but 
if the question were put. to us, we should answer 
with a courteous, but decided “No!” 


From the way in which the word “God” is often 
used by orthodox writers, we are sometimes led 
to think that they must attach to it totally different 
ideas from what we do. We havean instance in last 
Friday’s Record, which, in a leader on Christmas- 
day, speaks of “the nativity of God!” We thought 
that He was “without beginning of days.” In the 
same article, the festival is described as “a tribute 
of acknowledgment to the beneficent work schemed 
in eternity, but then actually commenced in 
time!” Tous this has a heathenish sort of flavour. 


That sad “Sadducean,” the Pall Mall, as the 
Record calls it, says : 


“The church newspapers display at this season 
of peace and good-will the Christian charity for 
which they are usually distinguished. ‘The Rock 
denounces the Bishop of London for his objections 
to religious journalism, terms the Ritualists Dr. 
Manning’s ‘ jackals,’ and the disestablishment of the 
Trish Church an ‘iniquitous measure” The Church 
Herald, in allusion to Dr. Temple’s consecration, 
declares that ‘the shadow of the dark deed falls 
upon the crib of Bethlehem,’ that ‘the craven con- 
secrators have rendered themselves contemptible 
in the eyes both of papists and infidels, and that 
‘these wretched betrayers of their faith have their 
brief day, and pass away to their appointed places’ 
—a periphrastic way, no doubt, of expressing a 
very strong fact indeed. The same journal atiri- 
butes the credulity of the Welsh, as exhibited in 
the case of the fasting girl, to the influence of 
Dissent. The Church News, which observes, by the 
way, that the worldliness and wickedness in the 
country are due to Protestantism, is comparatively 
free from evil speaking. So also is the Church 
Times, which satisfies itself by a repudiation of the 
bishops, a sneer, not undeserved, at the ‘ undiscip- 
lined hot-headedness’ of Archdeacon Denison, and 
a remark, the truth of which is not to be disputed, 
that as Churchmen, whose lot is cast in the nine- 
teenth century, it isnot their good fortune to enjoy 
‘peace on earth.’ Finally, the John Bull is eager to 
inform us that the opposition to Dr. Temple will 
not cease with his consecration, that his right to 
hold a seat in Convocation will be questioned, that 
many bishops will decline to unite with him in 
committees, and that no lapse of time can make 
him a rightful bishop. Evidently the good-will 
towards men proclaimed in our churches at, Christ- 
mas is not intended to include ecclesiastical oppo- 
nents.” 


THE PAPAL POWER. 


One of the prerogatives to which the popes now 
pretend is the power of summoning general councils 
andpresiding in them. But all the general councils 
within the first five centuries were summoned by 
the emperors. Leo I, joined with many other 
bishops in requesting the Emperor Theodosius to 
sunamon a council in Italy, but he refused, because 
he had before appointed one in Ephesus. Nor did 
the popes, or their legates, preside in general 
councils in early times; but various other bishops 
presided in them; and in the first general council— 
namely, that of Nice—Constantine himself was the 
principal moderator or director. Speaking to the 
bishops upon that occasion, he said, “Ye are 
bishops of things within the church, but I am 
bishop as to externals.” 

It was some time before the popes thought of 
claiming absolute infallibility, as the successors of 
an infallible apostle. The first pope who seems to 
have made this claim was Agathno, who, in an 
epistle to the sixth general council, held at Con- 
stantinople in 680, said that the Church of Rome 
never erred, nor can err in any point; and that 
all the constitutions of the Church of Rome ought 
to be received as if they had been delivered by the 
divine voice of St. Peter. 


As the Christians affected the ceremonies of the | 


heathen worship, the popes were ready enough to 
avail themselves of it, when it might add to their 
personal dignity, Accordingly as the office of 
Pontifex Maximus had been of great dignity in 
Rome, and had generally been assumed by the 


emperors, from the end of the fourth century the 
bishops of Rome were often called Pontiffs, and 
their office the Pontificate. 

The ceremony by which respect is generally 
shown to the pope is kissing his toe, which was also 
done to the Pontifex Maximus of heathen Rome, 
and was demanded by Domitian, Dioclesian, and 
some others of the emperors who were likewise 
chief pontiffs. This civility was first shown to 
pope Constantine J., at beginning of the eighth 
century, by the emperor Justinian II., at Nico- 
demia. He didit out of voluntary respect, but it 
was afterwards claimed as a right even from 
crowned heads. 

The custom of carrying the pope on men’s 
shoulders after his election, which seems to have 
been borrowed from the custom of some of the 
northern nations, in the choice of their chiefs or 
princes, was first used by Stephen IJ., about the 
middle of the eighth century. He also had his 
bulls or edicts sealed with lead. 

Afterwards the popes proceeded to assume other 
titles and forms, not only of royalty, but even of 
divinity; which having been first assumed by the 
princes of the East, were from them adopted by 
the Roman emperors, and from them by the popes. 

So early as the fourth century the bishops of 
Rome surpassed all their brethren in riches and 
splendour, which exceedingly dazzled the common 
people; and so great a prize being contended for,’ 
there were often great tumults in Rome on the 
election of a pope, attended sometimes with mur- 
der and violence of all kinds, Many were killed 
on both sides in 368, during the contest between 
Damasus and Ursinius. 

Notwithstanding the power assumed by the 
popes, and though in many things they acted inde~ 
pendently of the emperor, and even opposed him, 
they were still his subjects, and upon some 
occasions he treated them as such. The election 
of the Bishop of Rome was not deemed valid 
without the consent of the emperor, and Justiniay, 
deposed two popes, When the empire of the Lom- 
bards was entirely put an end to in Italy, the nomi- 
nation of the popes, at least the right of confirming 
them, was still in the hands of the temporal princes. 


Adrian, with his whole synod, acknowledged this’ 


power in Charlemagne, and Gregory VII. was 
himself confirmed in the papacy by that very 
emperor whom he afterwards deposed. 

In early times the bishops of Rome, like those 
of other cities, were chosen by the people, as well 
as by the clergy. ‘Fhe first considerable innovation 
that was made in this respect at Rome was at a 
council held in 1059, under Nicholas II., when it 
was ordered that, upon the decease of a pope, the 
cardinal bishops should first consider of a proper 
person to succeed; that they should then consult 
with their cardinal clergy; and also the people 
should give their consent. But Alexander III., in 
the middle of the twelfth century, established the 
sole right of election in the College of Cardinals. 

After this time the term Cardinal was confined 


to the seven bishops within the territory and city 


of Rome, who had been used to consecrate the 
Roman pontiff, and to the presbyters of the twenty- 
eight Roman parishes or principal churches, 
appease the tumults that were made by others of 
the clergy, he, or some of his successors, for it is 
uncertain, made the chief of them cardinal deacons, 
giving them also votes in the election. Lucius III. 


To. 


was the first pope that was chosen by cardinals. 


only. The particular rules that are now observed 
in the election of a pope were settled in 1178. 

I may just add that the almost universal custom 
of the popes changing their names upon their 
election began with Bocco di Porco, in 844, who 
took that of St. Sergius, his original name (signify- 
ing Pig’s Mouth) being thought unsuitable to his 
dignity. 

A play on the name of the present pope was 
made before his election, thus: “Pio? No, no 
ma stat Fereiti” (Pius? No, no! but remain 
Feretti). R. EL 


AMERICAN NOTES, 


‘The Monthly Journal of the American Unitaman 
Association, which has been just ten years in exist- 
ence, and well fulfilled its aim, has appeared for the 


last time. It, however, merely gives way for ano- 
ther Monthly which, it is hoped, will do its work | 


and more—with a larger aim and a broader scope. 
We entirely agree with the Editor of the Journal 
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that this “is no time for silencing, or even for |} the simple natural freedom of an English Christian | 


lowering the tone of our denominational utterances, 
put rather for proclaiming, more clearly and 
emphatically, our distinctive position.” But the 
feeling has for some time been growing among our 
best men in the States that, owing to the multipli- 
cation of magazines, there was none which did full 
justice to the admitted literary ability of the deno- 
mination, and that it was desirable somewhat more 
to concentrate their efforts, and unite in producing 
a Review which, while the expositor of Unitarian- 
ism, might address itself to the great body of the 
American people, “bringing forward subjects of 
the highest social and religious importance under 
the inspiration of the Christian religion, interpreted 
in a Liberal Theology.” This has led to the discon- 
tinuance, not only of the Journal, but the Christian 
Examiner ; and their place is to be taken by Old 
and New. It is to be edited by the Rev. E. E. Hale, 
than whom no one, we imagine, could be found more 
likely to gatheraround him a staff of writers who will 
make it interesting and attractive. The first num- 
ber contains a paper on the (icumenical Council 
by a gentleman who was formerly a member of 
one of the religious orders, but left Europe because 
he found the Church false tofreedom. Dr. Bellows 
contributes some of his experiences in Egypt; Dr. 
Clarke an article on the Perfection of Jesus; and 
Robert Collyer one in his own characteristic style. 
We give a hearty welcome to Old and New, and 
trust it will meet with abundant success. 


We have always credited our American cousins 
with a large stock of ingenuity, but we confess 
we were not aware of its real extent, if a state- 
ment of Wendell Phillips’s is to be relied upon. 
He says a Yankee baby of ten months looks over 
the side of his cradle, plans a new one, and gets up 
and patents it before he is twelve months old. 
This seems to us a little too precocious, but then, we 
know, we are considered rather “slow.” 


According to the Wew York Post, petitions are 
being prepared, asking the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to re-enact the Ten Commandments, the people, so 
far as the conduct of a good many shows, having 

_ forgotten their existence. 

Four or five months agoa letter was published 
from one of the twelve apostles of the Mormon 
Church, in reply to some statements made by Vice- 
President Colfax in a speech delivered in August 
Jast at Salt Lake City. This has called forth a 
rejoinder from him in which he maintains and 
defends his former position. He shows that poly- 
gamy is expressly condemned by the Mormon Bible, 
and by “the Doctrines and Covenants,” though it 
was sanctioned thirteen years later by a pretended 
revelation. He contends that revelation cannot be 
permitted to be set up as a defence of what is 
morally wrong. Andasacase in point he holds 
out the example of England in suppressing the 
Indian practice of suttee as one worthy to be fol- 
lowed. In connection with his article, it is signifi- 
cant that a bill has been introduced into the Senate, 
of which Mr. Colfax is President, for giving effect 
to the Anti-Polgamy Act, which, though on the 
American Statute Book since 1862, has never been 
put in force. In a conversation with Senator 
Trumbull last summer, Brigham Young declared 
that, if an attempt were made to put this Act into 
execution, he would resist to the uttermost. But 

‘the Vice-President professes not to contemplate the 
employment of armed force. His doctrine is that 
the moral power of Congress will be sufficient, when 
backed up by the firmly declared will of the people 
to remove “this stain on the national escutcheon.” 


The Rev. Harry Jones, of whose letters from 
America we have more than once availed ourselves, 
in his last gives some interesting particulars regard- 
ing the “aspect of religion” there, from which we 
cull a few. 

He was not “prepared to find such strong 
evidences of popular respect for religion as 
met him everywhere.” He found them not only in 
the city and the country, but in the forest, the 
steamboat, and the railway station. The Califor- 
nian steamboat had a notice full of godly advice to 
young men posted in the saloon. When he bought 
a sleeping-car ticket at Sacramento for his long 
journey eastward across the continent, the clerk, 
on learning that he was a clergyman took him to 
task for travelling in a train in which he would 
have to spend the Sunday. And “this was far 
from being a solitary instance of similar puncti- 
liousness.” “ Indeed,” he says, “a clergyman using 
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must expect to find Americans sometimes pro- 
vokingly exacting when he travels in their country. 
Again and again I came across phases of religious 
severity which were strikingly importunate, if not 
always radically matured, ‘!here is a sort of tart- 
ness, like that of unripe fruit, in some growths of 
American religion. The old Puritan stock still 
bears strong crops, and spiritual food is frequently 
given before it has time to mellow.” 

There is no body corresponding to a national 
Church ; and, of course, the term “ Dissenter or Non- 
conformist” is unknown. Churches and religious 
parties, Mr. Jones thinks, are more sharply 
defined than with us—the boundaries of 
opinion more distinct; there isvery little that 
corresponds to Broad Churchism; churches 
expect their members to think in unison; 
majorities rule, and minorities, if dissatisfied, must 
go elsewhere, and found communities after their 
own liking,—yet this does not produce intolerance. 
Asan Anglican clergyman, his testimony on this 
point is important. All the Churches, except the 
Romish, hold some friendly relations ; they receive 
members from one another, and their ministers 
frequently unite in the prosecution of a common 
object. The exception to this brotherhood among 
the Protestant communions, if there is one, is that 
of his own Church. “I have reason to believe 
that the ‘Episcopal’ takes a more exclusive 
attitude than other Protestant Churches.” His 
witness on another point is equally candid and 
valuable :—“ The American Church in the largest 
sense is a congeries of religious republics which 
have no permanent federation. Each being, how- 
ever, as it were, a republic, wide religious provision 
is made for the masses of the people. There is 


But the real answer, to speak generally, is that 
there are few ‘poor? as we understand the word.” 
The churches, he adds, are “in the main self-seed- 
ing;” and even in the matter of raising money for 
Church purposes, he evidently feels that the Ame- 
rican plan is the best. The people collect the money 
and do the work. They build the little wooden 
churches in every village. “ Here the parson begs 
and scrapes to get.a church or school built. There 
he looks out of the window and sees the thing 
done without his moving a finger.” This says 
something, surely, for the power of the voluntary 
principle when left to itself. 

Mr. Jones confesses that he did not like divers of 
the services in the Episcopal Church. He “was 
sometimes struck to the backbone by their cold- 
ness.” “ At one church,” he says, “ where I assisted 
in the service, on being asked some question after- 
wards in the vestry, I could not help saying that I 
thought the Te Dewm rather long. It was very 
elaborately sung, one young lady taking a promi- 
nent solo part. ‘Te Deum!” said the rector; ‘it 
is what I call Te-dious”” “One thing,” Mr. Jones 
observes, “which struck me in almost all the con- 
gregations I saw was the large, in some instances 
very large, proportion of men present. The defect 
in responding does not, I believe, arise from in- 
difference to the service, but rather from the 
silence, which is a striking feature of American 
gatherings. Religion there is an eminently press- 
ing —nay, sometimes importunate matter of general 
public concern, and men do not leave its observ- 
ances to be attended by what have been called 
‘bonnets and babies.’ The man element is very 
conspicuous.” After mentioning that the churches 


Win he saw were exceedingly comfortable, he 
adds : 

“The best sermons, or at least those which I 
thought best, were in Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tionalist places of worship. But what I think sur- 
prised me most was the ‘orthodoxy’ of sentiments 
1 heard in a Unitarian and Universalist church. 
In the latter, where there was a magnificent 
congregation with a large proportion of men, the 
minister laid down the doctrine of the Atonement 
with a minuteness of severe detail which would 
have satisfied the most exacting upholder of the 
dogma of vicarious suffering. In another—a non- 
Episcopalian church—I really cannot say to what 
denomination it belonged —I heard I think the 
driest, boniest. sermon I ever listened to, and that 
is saying much. The preacher was discoursing on 
the verse in the 6th chapter of St. John, ‘ Except 
ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man,’ &c. He said, 
‘This cannot be understood literally, for such a 
supposition would offend the best feelings of pro- 


little in America corresponding to the provision of 
the means of Divine worship for the ‘poor’ of 
which we hear in England. I have heard this 
brought as a charge against American Churches. 


priety.’ The congregation looked as if especially 
accessible to such an appeal. The most magnilo- 
quent sermon I heard was by a black minister in a 
negro Baptist church.” 

While the Episcopal Church is influential, and has 
a large proportion of the educated classes among 
its members, it stands low in regard to numbers, 
the Methodist and Baptist Churches counting five 
or six for its one. 

The clergy generally would not be con- 
sidered by Englishmen clerical in their ap- 
pearance; and the rector of an eminent Epis- 
copal church was seen by Mr. Jones wearing a 
black neck-tie while officiating on Sunday. Still, 
he says, “it struck me that clergymen are treated 
with great respect in America. I have, unasked, 
had an abatement made in the price of an article 
because I was a clergyman. Some railways carry 
ministers free, and I was told it was not an unusual 
thing for a company to present a bishop with a 
free pass over all its lines. Indeed, I was advised 
myself always to mention my cloth in taking a 
ticket, as 25 per cent. would be deducted from its 
price. As a rule the clergy are far from. 
being ill-paid. In some cases congregations even 
meet the expenses of a tour when their minister is 
in need of exceptional rest, and provide funds for 
a substitute while he is away. Americans do not 
grudge their clergy liberal stipends when they like 
them, but an unpopular man feels his unpopularity. 
in a material sense.” 


Che Unitarian Perald. 
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RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE, 


Looxine back over the wide fields of 
interest with which our journal is con~ 
cerned, there are many items in the history 
of the past year to cheer and encourage 
us. Year by year, now, we note the 
ripening of public opinion on the great 
questions of religious liberty, and if here 
and there are signs of popular re-action 
towards a party which in the past has 
been the opponent of all progressive mea- 
sures it is not a sign of any real reversal 
in the tide of national feeling, but only of 
the degree in which that party has itself 
moved on with theage. But the past year 
will be remarkable for something morethan 
the quiet signs of progress with which we 
have been long familiar. Like 1832 and 
1846, the year 1869 will stand prominent 
in history as one of the great red-letter 
years of progress. The abolition of the 
Irish Establishment will take its place 
with the Reform Bill and the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws as one of the conspicuous. 
landmarks of our modern history. And: 
as each of these two great measures was 
not only the completion of a long-fought 
struggle, but the opening of a new era on. 
the one hand for England’s political, and’ 
on the other for her commercial policy, so. 
there are many signs that Mr. Gurap- 
stone’s victory of the past year will be 
fraught with infinitely greater results than 
those which it directly contemplated. It 
has given an impetus to the spirit of reli- 
gious freedom ; it has struck a heavy blow — 
at all merely ecclesiastical denomination. 
There is not a question touching the rela~ _ 
tions of the Churches to each other and — 
the attitude of the State in relation to 
them all, which it will not help to a 
speedier solution. Already we see signs 
of this in the great question of the opening ~ 
of the Universities. The feeling of the 
nation has so palpably moved on in relati 
to this matter that the compromises 
which once we pleaded in vain ar 
longer listened to,and hardly even pr 
The Universities themselves are ta 
alarm as some of their ablest 
up their fellowships from 
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motives, and many more refuse to go in 
for them. And, though on the great 
question of the placing of all churches in 
England upon one absolute level—such as 
that on which they will henceforth stand 
in Ireland—there are signs of a rallying 
to the Church’s rescue, yet we have learned 
too well the lesson of past struggles and 
the value of the “ No-Surrender” cry to 
have any fear as to what will be the result 
of the conflict. 

Narrowing our view to the past and 
future of our own group of Liberal 
Christian churches, though there are no 
such conspicuous gains to mark our pro- 
gress, we believe that progress has been 
steady and sure. Little perceptible in 
the statistics of our own organisations, 
it is encouragingly visible in the pro- 
gress of those thoughts and views which 
give us our existence as a separate de- 
nomination, and which are fur more to us 
than any sectarian aggrandisement. It 
is impossible to look at the kind of ques- 
tions which are being debated in all the 
Churches—at the strong position which 
the advanced thinkers in every Church 
unfailingly obtain, if they are manly 
and earnest in their course and 
have a living faith—mnot mere nega- 
tions, to preach without perceiving that 
the tide of thought is plainly setting in 
the direction of those truths and of 
broader and more practical views of 
religion, for which through generations 

ast our churches bore their lonely and 
little-noticed witness. And though this 
being the case, and the old landmarks of 
theology being everywhere shifted or 
overthrown, our own separate churches 
do not increase as much as we desire, yet 
we find many signs of encouragement in 
their generally quickened spirit and 
activity, while in numbers also they are 
undoubtedly steadily advancing. One 
of our contributors has indeed given 
in another article expression to the feel- 
ing of regret and Joss which is unavoid- 
able in counting over our death - roll 
for the year. And yet even on this score 
we feel no discouragement. To take the 
places of our honoured men passing one 
by one from our midst, we may indeed 
have none who at the moment are their 
equals ; but we believe that amongst the 
younger generation are men, in increasing 
rather than diminished numbers, as rich 
in promise, alike for the intellectual and 
religious future of our churches, as were 
these greater men in their own younger 
days. And though the calculable sources 
of ministerial supply seem—though not 
more than they have done any time these 
hundred years—insufiicient, yet from one 
source or another men do spring up, and 
we are convinced that the ministry of the 
present is as strong in intellect and piety 
as the ministry of the past has been at 
any period since the Act of Toleration. 

In any case the remedy is clear. It is 
for our laity to make the life of our 
churches a worthier, more encouraging 
thing; for our ministers to make our 
ministry a manifestly noble work; such 
a work as may attract—as true, devoted 
service in a glorious cause always will 
attract—the stronger men of the younger 
generation to it. 

On the whole, therefore, we close the 
year without any feeling of discourage- 
ment, and enter on the new year hopefully. 
For ourselves, in our humble journalistic 
bours, we can only say that we shall do 
hat in us lies in the future, as we have 
done in the past, to stimulate our churches 
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to more earnest, generous, brotherly, and 
intelligent life, and to help on every great 
movement of the day by which human 
life may be elevated and sanctified, and 
this England of ours won to be the king- 


dom of God and of his Christ. 


THE YEAR—ITS LOSSES AND THEIR 

LESSONS. 
For our own church, this has been a sad year. It 
has been a year, unparalleled in our annals, of 
losses. We have lost some of our foremost leaders. 
We all remember with the freshness of a 
yesterday’s experience the grief that fell upon us 
at the end of May, when the revered Principal of 
Manchester New College was taken from us, 
after a service of fifty years. Some of 
us mourned in him the loss of a master 
at whose feet we had sat for years, enriched 
by his copious learning, but most largely 
blessed by intercourse with his beautiful spirit. 
Others more numerous had enjoyed the privilege 
of his friendship, had been used to look on his face 
and grasp his hand and listen to his voice, and had 
counted their acquaintance with him among the 
choicest blessings of their lives. But all the members 
of all our churches, old, middle-aged, and young, 
without distinction, those who had never seen 
Mr. Tayler, as truly as those who knew him well, 
felt, during those closing days of May that they 
had sustained a personal loss, and grieved as for 
the bereavement of a dear friend. He embodied 
within himself so large a portion of our church’s 
life that even its smallest parts missed 
in his removal almost a fraction of themselves. 
Nor would it be possible, we think, to find a truer 
or a worthier embodiment than he of the highest 
and purest spirit that has yet entered our church. 
In him were conjoined the profoundest and most 
reverential trust with the freest. and most fearless 
inquiry, the most complete humility with the most 
active mind, and the most perfect simplicity with 
the most varied culture. In short, he was a worthy 
leader for our church, since he was a fulfilment 
of its aspirations to unite the spirit of the ancient 
faith with freedom from the ancient creeds. And 
now he is dead with the dying year. Fewchurches 
could lose such a man without sorely feeling the 
loss. Indeed, few churches had such a man to 
lose. But least of all could we, and therefore this 
is a year to be marked as one of the saddest in our 
history. Yet but a portion of our cause for sadness 
is told yet. If we remember those last days of 
May, and how we mourned for Mr. Tayler, we 
remember with no less fresh a memory how we 
heard, when three more weeks had passed, that 
another name beloved and honoured throughout 
the length and breadth of our church, for it was 
the name of him who had done most to foster it 
everywhere, must be struck off from our earthly 
muster-roll, for its bearer too was gone. And if 
we grieved at our first loss, we were smitten as 
with a staggering blow when it was so rapidly 
succeeded by the second. We could but pray, like 
Elisha, for a double portion of their spirit to sustain 
us in the prosecution of their work. We could but 
trust in the goodness of the cause in whose service 
their lives were spent to vindicate itself without 
them; nor did we need a truer vindication of its 
goodness than the fairness and nobility of their 
ives. 

But the dying year has registered yet more 
deaths of men who held an honoured place in our 
church. The names of Bishop, of Squire, of Mal- 
leson, and of Talbot, like those of Tayler and of 
Aspland, have this year ceased to speak to us of 
men living in our midst. And there are yet more 
that we might add, for twelve of our ministers 
have gone from us in the last twelve months. Nor 
is this a matter which merely affects us with a 
sorrow however deep for the loss of men held by 
us in honour and respect. We are forced to look on 
and to make the serious inquiry, how can these 
vacant places be filled up? Have we men to fill 
them now, and is there a prospect in the advancing 
years that the inevitable losses which impend over 
us will be met by corresponding gains? The fact 
is, as has been shown over and over again, that all 
our educational institutions together do not send 
us anything like sufficient men to meet such a 


death-rate as twelve ina year. This foreshadows, 


a future certainly demanding the serious attention 


of every one of us. It will not do to trust in Provi- 
dence to send us a continued supply of those able and 
earnest men who have come from other churches 
to do our work. Asit is, we are to a large extent 
dependent on them. We must make efforts we 
have never made as yet to offer every inducement 
and encouragement to the best young men amongst 
us to enter our ministry. It is a vital matter that: 
we should do so. A church, whose ministers are 
dying twice as fast as they are coming into life, 
must inevitably decay and dwindle, and at length 

expire. Let every congregation that loves its own 

cause and hopes to have a long and vigorous life, 

strain every nerve to secure its conditions 
Let it make the ministerial position such 

that every earnest religious man, with 

fair ability, can, by persevering industry, 
obtain therein an honest living, and 

maintain a cultivated home for himself and 
his family. It cannot be expected that parents 
should recommend their sons to enter a professiom 
wherein the chances are that, unless they are 
peculiarly fortunate, they will be unable to main- 
tain their position in society, and, most important 
of all, to educate their children in such a way that 
they can maintain it after them. But if, on the 

other hand, there be offered a reasonable prospect 
of this, with the liberty we give our ministers to 
act and speak simply as their consciences direct. 
theirs is surely a position to be coveted by the best 
and ablest of our children. Accordingly, if am 
earnest effort is needed, as it unquestionably is». 
there is little doubt that it would be successful, 
There have been several good examples set already, 
and many steps taken in the right direction, but 
much more has yet to be done to sustain the 
doubtful fortunes of our church. To put it 
plainly, our congregations expect their ministers 
to be gentlemen and their wives to be ladies, and 
yet they often render it impossible that 
they should live as such, unless they have an inde- 
pendent income of their own. It may seem that 
this is a low view to take of a spiritual question ; 
but ministers and their wives and children are 
human beings with human requirements that must 
be met, and unless our congregations enable the 
majority of them to meet these better than. at. 
present, they cannot complain of empty pulpits or- 
pulpits inefficiently filled. In addition to its voice 
of mourning, then, this dying year to us uttereth 
speech and showeth knowledge concerning a 
most urgent necessity for the future of our church, 
and a most pressing and immediate demand that 
it rests with all who hold it dear to do their utmost 
to supply. 

* Nor let us be the less awake to the necessity be-- 
cause ourchurch’s work is being largely done outsidé 
our church’s walls. That such is the case we can- 
not fail to rejoice. We serve the truth, and are 
glad to see the truth prevail by whatever means, 
and to behold its standard raised aloft by what- 
ever hand. But because the Christianity of Eng- 
land is gradually drifting towards us, is that a 
reason why we should leave our post? Because 
other men are proclaiming as new revelations our 
old principles and cherished beliefs, is that a reason 
why we should be dumb? Nay; it is rather a 
reason why we should speak with renewed power 
and raise our voice throughout the land. People 
who would not listen will listen now; therefore 
let us speak to them. We have laboured long in a 
barren soil, why should we let others enter into 
our labours just when the soil begins to bear its 
fruit? Why should we lay down our charge just 
when the triumph of our cause is approaching ? 
To do so would be unworthy of the departed 
leaders, who bore the burden and the heat of the 
long day of unfruitful labour; but we must do 

so, unless we see that there rise up in larger num- 
bers men like them to fill their places. 
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THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Wk trust it does not show an impertinent spirit of 
curiosity in us, but we must confess we should 
very much like to know what Dr. Cumming’s pre- 
cise state of feeling is just at present. Assuming 
the prophet’s mantle upwards of twenty years ago, 


he has gone on solemnly warning us that the in- 


evitable conclusion of this poor planet of ours was 


certainly come. But the “finally” and “to conclude” 
was so often repeated that our faith in him asa 
seer began somewhat to waver, and as from time to . 
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time the millennium was postponed, the recollection 
now and then would cross our minds of his country~ 
man, Caleb Balderstone, who, when the boys were 
waiting to see the blowing up of the old tower, 
sent them home to their beds by telling them their 
Honours had given orders that the event was not 
to take place till the next day at noon. But in 
“The Last Woe,” the prophet distinctly intimated 
that we must look for the final consummation 
somewhere between the autumnal equinox of 1867 
and that of 1868; yet here we are at the end of 
1869, and still the mad old world goes swinging 
round in the heavens—or as the Telegraph more 
sublimely puts it, “steeple-chasing through the 
infinities ”—just as it has done for nobody knows 
how many thousands of years. We own, as we 
said, to a little curiosity how the Doctor feels 
respecting this failure on the part of the globe to 
accommodate itself, as it clearly ought to have done, 
to his vaticinations, and explode at the time which 
he had fixed. We fear he must have been con- 
siderably grieved by this fresh proof of its wicked- 
ness, more especially after it had raised his hopes 
by a quick succession of earthquakes, and threaten- 
ings of war, and other premonitory signs. 

We remember an excellent lady who, about 
twenty years ago, sat waiting through a whole day 
for the sounding of the last trumpet, which some 
reverend Zadkiel had declared was fixed for that 
particular day, and when the clock struck midnight, 
and there was no appearance of the earth being 
about to be abolished, retired to rest in a very 
uneasy state of mind, and sorely disappointed. Is 
this, we wonder, the Doctor’s condition, or does he 
still live in hope that the great event which has so 
often mocked his predictions is near at hand. 

It is curious to see how this idea of the world’s 
approaching end has gone on cropping up at various 
periods. Itseems clear that even in the apostolic 
age there was a prevailing belief in the Church that 
the Son of Man was about to appear, when old 
things would pass away and all be made new; and 
every reader of ecclesiastical history knows that at 
intervals ever since the same idea has sprung up 
afresh and taken possession of many minds. Of 
late these intervals seem to have come more closely 
together, and a curious psychological study might 
be found in some of those who have given them- 
selves to millenarian fancies. 

In 1794 a singular poem, entitled “Tetelestai,” 
was published by the Rev. David Bradberry on the 
subject. He believed that the world had then 
reached “the penult of days,” and gives this 
lively description of what was about to befal.it: 


“See (pouring from ten thousand splitten rocks, 
In hissing Fire, which all description mocks) 
Torrents of liquid Flint, surpass 
Transparent Flame: Transparent Glass, 
The calcin’d Mountain’s Side 
Spout down, and swiftly glide, 
In fiery Floods, — 
O’er Fields, and Woods, 
And reeking Plains.” 


In the summer of 1826, Crabb Robinson, after 
taking tea with Irving, puts down in his Diary that 
he said he believed the millennium would come in 
less than forty years. Some fourteen or fifteen 
years ago, a worthy Latter-Day Saint, who felt a 
kindly interest in our welfare, made a journey of 
forty miles that he might convert us to his views, 
and so prepare us to be saved from the fiery 
deluge which he had no manner of doubt was to 
sweep over the earth in less than six months. On 
our venturing to remind him that similar expecta- 
tions had been held just as firmly by others in 
times past, “Yes,” he quietly said, “those were 
jnstigations of the Devil.” We were on the point 
of retorting, “And how do you know that yours 
are not?” but we felt that this would be rather 
rude, and that, as it proved, a few months would 
furnish sufficient answer, 

We cannot but wonder, seeing how soon to every 
one the world will be over, that there should be 

’ this anxiety concerning its end. We see no good, 
but rather harm, likely to arise from the kind of reli- 
gious fortune-telling in which so many are ready to 
indulge. It only serves to fill their minds with 
idle fancies and fears, and draw off their attention 
from the great present duties of life. The right 
way to treat millennium-mongers is that in which 
Theodore Parker and Emerson treated one of 


them. Meeting the former, he told him “the | 
world was coming to an end next week.” “Oh!” 
he replied, “that don’t concern me; I live in 
Boston.” Passing on, he fell in with the latter, 
and made the same announcement to him.” 
“Well,” he said, “let it come to an end; we 
can get along fully as well without it.” For 
our own part, we are inclined to agree with 
the Methodist preacher who gave it as his 
opinion that the world, so far from approach- 
ing itsend, has not yet got out ofits teens. At all 
events, we feel no doubt whatever that a much 
surer sign of the co ming of Christ than any drawn 
from the. book of Daniel or of Revelation will be, 


that, his spirit of benevolence and love is diffusing 
itself through the earth, and converting it into a 
kingdom where all enemies shall be put under his 
feet, and he shall truly reign. 


LAU-TSZE.* 


Tut Delegates’ translation of the New Testament 
into Chinese renders the opening verse of 8, John’s 
gospel by the words: “Yuen che yu TAov,.” And 
this word Taou (sometimes written tau and tao) is 
one that has caused as much dispute and has a 
meaning as indefinite as that for which it is used. 
The word means the Way, the Word, virtue, reason, 
the first principle, &c., &c. It has also given a 
name to one of the Chinese sects, that of the 
Tauists, who are of almost equal importance in 
the Middle Kingdom with the disciples of Con- 
fucius, Of Lau-Tsze nothing certain is known, 
and the story of his life”has been so surrounded 
by fabulous matter that even his name is a matter 
of doubt. Mr. Chalmers translates it by the phrase 
* Old Philosopher ;” but it will also bear the inter- 
pretation “Old Child,” and in support of this latter 
might. be adduced the legend that, when he was 
born, he had a “flaxen poll”—his head covered 
with hair as white as snow. He was born 604 
years before the birth of Christ, and died at the 
ripe old age of 119 years. The wildest legends are 
narrated of him, which we need not stay now to 
examine, He has left behind him as a memorial 
of his genius the Taw Teh King, which may be 
rendered The Sacred Book of Reason or Virtue.t 

This sacred classic of the Tau-kea has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. John Chalmers, 
M.A., and every one may now study those specu- 
lations on the problems of Life and Duty with 
which the mind of this famous sage was occupied 
2,000 years ago. To him also the enigma of 
Existence presented itself, and with long medita- 
tion he found an answer which not for him alone 
sufficed, but also for thousands of others seeking 
the solution of this Sphinx question. 

The first feeling will be one of disappointment. 
The mystic language of the Old Scholar leaves us 
little of his in the shape of sharply defined doctrine. 
What for instance can be more barren than the 
opening sentence of the book: “The taw (reason) 
which can be ¢au-ed (reasoned) is not the Eternal 
Tau (Reason). The name which can be named is 
not Eternal Name.” 

“Non-existence is named the antecedent of heaven 
and earth; and Existence is named the mother of 
all things. In eternal non-existence, therefore, 
man seeks to pierce the primordial mystery; and, 
in eternal existence, to behold the issues of the 
universe. But these two are one and the same, 
and differ only in name. This sameness (of exist- 
ence and non-existence) I call the abyss—the 
abyss of abysses—the gate of all mystery.” 

We catch no glimpse in Lau-tsze of any belief in 
a personal deity, for taow is rather the eternal order 
of nature than a God. It indicates a principle and 
not a person. 

But if his metaphysics, as is sometimes the case 
with more western writers, are somewhat hazy 
and unsatisfactory, we find him uttering moral 
maxims of no ordinary beauty and purity, mixed 
up with aspirations from which we instinctively 
recoil. A few specimens of his moral teachings 
may be given : 

“He who knows when he has enough is rich. 

“Tt is better to desist than to go on grasping at 


oe Handling and sharpening cannot last 
ong. ; 


* The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and 
Morality of the ‘*Old Philosopher,’ Lau-Tsze. “Trans- 
lated from the Chinese, with an Introduction, by John 
Chalmers, A.M, Loudon: Triibner and Co, 

. Julien translates it thus: ‘Le Livre de la Voie et de 
' la Vertu,” i 


“When gold and gems fill the hall none cam 
protect them. 

“Wealth and honour, with pride, bring their 
own punishment. 

“When a work of merit is done and reputation. 
is coming, to get out of the way is the Zaw of 
Heaven.” 

Here again, in a different form, is the golden 
rule of Christianity, which Confucius has had the 
credit of having anticipated, though he was about 


| fifty years younger than Lau-Tsze : 


“ Recompense injury with kindness. 

“The good I would meet with goodness. The 
not-good I would also meet with goodness. Virtue 
is good to all. 

“The faithful I would meet withfaith. The not- 
faithful I would also meet with faith. Virtue is 
faithful.” 

When Confucius was told that Lau-Tsze taught 
his disciples to recompense evil with good, that 
worldly sage replied, “Not so, repay kindness for 
kindness, and justice for evil.” 

The Old Philosopher speaks wisely of war and 
capital punishment, and throughout betrays the 
most vivid opposition to forms of government. 
Had he been a ruler he would have governed by 
example alone. Individuality is strongly incul- 
cated: “The sage is himself strictly correct, bul 
does not cut and carve other people. Heis chaste, 
but does not chasten others. He is straight, but 
does not straighten others. He is enlightened, but 
does not dazzle others.” 

Lau-Tsze, like the Christian, looks forward to 
the time when there shall be peace on earth. This 
will be when Virtue reigns : 

“When the world has Tau (when Tau reigns in 
the empire), horses are used only for purposes of 
agriculture. : 

“ When the world has not Tati (when Tau does 
not reign in the empire), war-horses are bred om 
the waste common, 

“There is no sin greater than’ giving rein to 
desire. There is no misery greater than discontent. 
There is no calamity more direful than the desire 
of possessing. ‘Therefore the sufficiency of content- 
ment is an everlasting sufficiency.” 


The Taw th king, a collection of wise ‘sayings 
and moral precepts, amongst other interesting 
questions, raises that of the possibility of commu- - 
nication between the philosophical schools of India 
and China, The speculations of the Old Philosopher 
often remind us of the teachings of Buddha Gau- 
tama. This version by one of our most distin- 
guished Chinese scholars will, it is to be hoped, 
direct the attention of our scholars to this subject. 

The practical effects of the teachings of Lau-Tsze 
appear to have been good, and his followers are 
noticed for their morality and justice, although _ 
some ambiguous phrases of their master have led 
them far astray in search of the elixir of life and 
similar chimeras. ; 

At this moment, when all religions are being” 
subjected to the test of scientific inquiry, this book 
comes very opportunely, and we owe a debt of 
gratitude to the distinguished scholar who has’ 


made it accessible to the English reader. If it is 
followed by a version of the Sook of Pains and 
Rewards, we shall then be better able to judge of 
the theology of the Tau-kea. For the present 
we bid farewell to the Old Philosopher and his’ 
disciples. . 
| ene a 


FIRESIDE READINGS. 


ANOTHER YEAR! 


ANOTHER page, filled up, we close 
Of life’s mysterious solemn book, 

And, ere to join the past it goes, 
Cast over it an anxious look. 


What we each day have written there 
Now stands unchangeable as fate, 

And every line, or dark or fair, 
The coming judgment must await. 


Alas! as we the page review, =» 
How many careless blots appear — 

How little that is good and true! 
How much to cause us shame andiazt 
Ah! would that we had better known oh 

The worth of every fleeting day, —_— 
And made the treasures all ourown 
Which at out feet they came to lay 
Another year! perchance our last! 0 
O Father, make us truly wise, _ 
That so the coming days, when 
May not call forth sad tears an 
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CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


In a little volume, by Mr. John Neal, entitled 
“«Great| Mysteries,” there is an amusing chapter on 
“Children.” We give a few of the things which he 
tells us he has heard or overheard. 

I once knew a little boy, who, after sitting awhile 
as if lost in thought, turned to his mother, and said: 
“ Mother! what did you marry my father for? Why 
didn’t you wait till 1 grew up and then marry me ?” 
Rather a strange question, to be sure, and the little 
fellow was but just old enough to put his words 
together. But compare it with many a question 
put by the sages of earth. Consider it side by side 
with the ponderings and the misgivings, the in- 
guisitiveness and the apprehensions of a great 
philosopher, when he interrogates the Builder of 
the universe, and sets himself in array, face to face, 
with Jehovah. Nay, I have heard a very in- 
telligent person of mature age betray a confusion of 
thought altogether as laughable as that of the poor 
boy. She had been to see a captious old lady whom 
her father, in his youth, had once intended to 
marry. “And how did you like her?” said I. 
“Not at all,” she replied; “Oh, you don’t know 
chow glad I am that father did not marry her; I 
never should have liked her, I am sure.” As if, 
marry whom he might, she raust have been born, 
she herself, with precisely the same preferences, 
prejudices and epinions! 

I remember a little boy who was a lexicographer 
from his birth, a language-master and a philosopher. 
From the hour he was able to ask for a piece of 
bread and butter, he never hesitated for a word, 
not he! If one wouldn’t serve, another would, 
with a little twisting and turning. He assured me 
one day, when I was holding him by the hand 
rather tighter than he wished (he was but just able 
to speak at the time), that I should choke his 
hand; at another, he came to me all out of 
breath, to announce that a man was below shaving 
the wall. Upon due inquiry, it turned out that he 
was only whitewashing. But how should he know 
the difference between whitewash and lather, a big 
brush and a little one? Show me, if you can,a 
prettier example of synthesis or generalisation, or a 
more beautiful adaption of old words to new 
purposes. I have heard another complain of a 
school-fellow for winking at him with his lip; and he 
took the affront very much to heart, I assure you, 
and would not be pacified till the matter was 
cleared up. Another, now at my elbow, hardly 
five, has just been prattling about the handle of a 
pin, meaning the head ; and Inever shall forget his 
earnestness about what he called the necklace of the 
gate—a heavy iron chain with a large weight 
swinging to it, which a wood-sawyer had forgotten to 
replace after finishing his work. Itis but yesterday 
that a little boy, being asked by an elder sister in 
my presence what a widow was—he had been talk- 
ing about a widow—replied, A poor woman that 
goes out a-washing. What better definition would 
you have? At home or abroad, is not the poor 
widow always a-washing — now the floors of a 
wealthier neighbour, and the clothes of somebody 
who happens not to be a widow—and now with 
her own tears the face of her little baby, that lies 
half asleep and half sobbing in her lap ? 

Other children talk about the bones in peaches— 
osteologists are they; and others, when they have 
the toothache, aver that it burns them. Of such is 
the empire of poetry. Ihave heard another give 
a public challenge in these words to every child 
that came near, as she sat upon the doorstep with 
a pile of tamarind-stones, nutshells, and pebbles 
tying before her: “Ah! Tve got many-er than 
you!” That child was a better grammarian than 
Lindley Murray ; and her wealth, in what was it 
unlike the hoarded and useless wealth of millions ? 

Not long ago, while passing through a narrow, 
unfrequented street, my attention was attracted 
by two little girls at play together; one a perfect 
tomboy, with large laughing eyes, and a prodigious 
quantity of hair; the other a little timid creature, 
altogether too shy to look up as I passed. ‘The 
romp was balancing her body over the gate, and 
the little prude was looking at her. On the oppo- 
site side of the way were two smart-looking boys, 
whom J did not observe till I heard a sweet, clear 
voice at my elbow saying—almost singing, indeed— 
“ll give 00 a kith if oo wantone!” I stopped and 
heard the offer repeated by the shy-looking puss, 
while the romp stared at her with her mouth wide 
open, and the boys cleared out with a laugh, being 
too shame-faced to profit by the offer. Verily, 
verily, men ave but children of a larger growth— 
and women, too. 

Not many years ago, another was caught in a 
mill; they.stopped the machinery, and took the 
wheel to pieces, but it was an hour and a half 
before they could free her entirely. During this 
time she threw her arms about her father’s neck, 
and kissing him, whispered: “Am I dead, papa ?” 
She died within two hours after she was liberated. 
One might almost expect to see ringlets of purple 
and gold, budding before death, from between the 
shoulders of such a child. 

The revsoning of the little creatures, too, is always 
delightful; and if you are good-natured enough to 
low them through their own little demon- 
rations, without insisting upon the language 
syllogism, always conciusive. Take one 
@ in proof: A child but three years of age, 


unperceived by its mother, followed her down into 
the cellar, and, when its mother returned, was left 
there. By-and-by the little thing was missed; 
inquiries were made in every quarter; the whole 
neighbourhood was alarmed; the well searched, 
the hen-house, the barn, the very pigsty; but all 
invain. At last, somebody had occasion to go into 
the cellar, and there, upon the bottom step of the 
stairs, the little creature was found, sitting by her- 
self, as still as death, and purple with cold. " Half 
frantic with joy, the mother snatched her up, and, 
running to the fire with her, asked her why she did 
not cry. “JZ toudwt, ma,” was the reply, “I 
toudn’t, ma—it war tho dark!” After all, now, 
was not that a capital reason ?—was it not the 
truth? How many are there who cannot, or will 
not cry, even to their Father above, because it is 
so dark! 
SiS SEA 
PLAN IN SEASON. 


Tus Vicar of Uttoxeter describes his success ‘in 
establishing “penny dinners” in his parish. 
“Three tins of Australian mutton, costing 10s. 6d., 
boiled in a copper with potatoes, turnips, and 
carrots, and thickened with pea flour, rice, or pearl 
barley, make capital Irish stew, sufficient for 120 
dinners; and they are so appreciated that we can- 
not make them fast enough.” 
$= 


A LIE STICKS. 


ALITTLE newsboy, to sell his paper, told a lic. The 
matter came up In Sabbath-school. 

“ Would you tell a lie for three cents?” asked a 
teacher of one of her boys. 

“No, ma’am,” answered Dick, very decidedly. 

“For ten cents ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“For a dollar?” 

“No, ma’am.,” ‘ 

“For a thousand dollars 2” 

Dick was staggered. A thousand dollars looked 
big. Oh, would it not buy lots of things! While 
he was thinking another boy behind him cried out, 
“ No, ma’am.” 

“ Why not ?” asked the teacher. / 

“ Because, when the thousand dollars are gone, 
and the things you’ve got with them are gone too, 
the lie is there just the same,” answered the boy. 

Ah, yes! Thatisso. A hesticks, Everything 
else may go, but that will stay, and you will have 
to carry it round with you whether you will or 
not, a hard and heavy load.—Detroit Post. 

_ 


THE DISCONTENTED WEED. 


A WEED grew beside the garden wall, and was so 
surrounded by its humble friends it could not see 
a foot beyond. : 

“Ugh! how choked and smothered up I am,” 
she said, “among these common things. How I 
should like to rise in the world, and see a little of 
life. I won’t stay here always in this dingy corner,” 
and she spurned the lowly companions at her feet, 
with a contemptuous toss and flutter. 

“ Better be content where you are, sister,” said 
the modest little chickweed, the very lowliest of 
them all, as she spread out her hundred white 
crystal cups to catch the morning dew. “ Wehave 
food enough, and home-work enough to keep us 
busy and happy, if we only do it well. Depend 
upon it, a high position like the one you aspire to 
will expose you to a thousand dangers. Be content 
to bide with us.” 

But the proud weed scorned such sound advice, 
and selfishly gathered together all the nourishment 
she could get, no matter who else might starve. 
She would have enough to satisfy her silly ambition, 
no matter what came of it. So she sent out her 
little rootlets far and near, and undermined or crept 
over the lawful possessions of her neighbours, until 
she grew so robust and tall she quite looked over 
all their heads. She could not climb, like the vine, 
but she begged one and another to lend her a help- 
ing hand, and now it was a weed and now it wasa 
chink of the wall she leaned upon, until, at last, she 
had reached the base of the highest stone. 
Here she could look down, at her pleasure, on all 
her “low-born” friends, as she chose to style 
them; but, better far, she caught a glimpse, in the 
early sun-rays, of the sweet banks of roses, and 
lilies, and violets, in the garden-beds beyond her. 
Now she had a chance to see something of life, as 
she had longed to do. But do you think the sight 
gave her pleasure? No, she had gained her height 
in a wrong way. Allshe saw only filled her with 
envy, and the next most natural thing was to feel 
spiteful towards all this beauty. 

“What a coarse creature that rose must be, to 
uso so much perfume! Ugh! itis enough to over- 
come one of delfcate nerves. What a die-away 
look that lily has beside her. I suppose she thinks 
such languishing airs are very becoming; but 
indeed, if 1 was not well enough to sit up, | would 
go to sleep in the grass, and not make myself 
so conspicuous. Of all the pokes I ever saw that 
violet beats them hollow; and what frights those 
painted tulips make of themselves!” . 

So she passed her ill-natared remarks on every- 
thing she saw, not even failing, with her sharp, 


bold eye, to pick out some spots in the sun himself: 
There is no telling how far her evil temper might 
have carried her, but just at that moment the 
gardener was passing by with his hoe in his hand. 

“Dear me,” he said, “ how these weeds do grow 
in a single night!” With that he made a dash at 
the silly thing with his hoe, and quickly destroyed 
her, root and branch. 

Never try to rise by pulling others down. No 
one thinks better of a child for telling how bad her 
playmates are. If God has made you a little chick- 
weed at the foot of a rose-bush, be content to delve 
and thrive as a chickweed should, and be assured 
that the Great Gardener will be best pleased with 
youas youare. The botanist, too, will think you 
a greater prize for his herbarium than the gayest 
tulip that ever grew. 

Kemember, that there is nothing so fair and 
lovely that a spiteful tongue cannot say something 
against it, but usually such poisoned shafts come 
back home, doing no harm except to the hand that 
shot them. 


+ eee 


WHO SHALL ROLL AWAY THE STONE? 
E. W. MOON, 

THAT which weeping ones were saying 
Eighteen hundred years ago, 

We, the same weak faith betraying, 
Say in our sad hours of woe. 

Looking at some trouble lying 
In the dark and dread unknown, 

We, too, often ask with sighing, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Thus, with care our spirits crushing, 
When they might from care be free, 
And, in joyous song out-gushing, 
Rise in rapture, Lord, to Thee. 
For, before the way was ended, 
Oft we’ve had with joy to own, 
Angels have from heaven descended, 
And have rolled away the stone. 


Many a storm-cloud sweeping o’er us, 
Never pours on us its rain; 
Many a grief we see before us, 
Never comes to cause us pain. 
Ofttimes in the feared “to-morrow” 
Sunshine comes—the cloud has flown ! 
Ask not, then, in foolish sorrow, 
“ Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


Burden not thy soul with sadness ; 
Make a wiser, better choice ; 

Drink the wine of life with gladness ; 
God doth bid thee, man, “ Rejoice.” 

Tn to-day’s bright sunlight basking, 
Leave to-morrow’s cares alone ; 

Spoil not present joys by asking, 
“Who shall roll away the stone ?” 


INTELLIGENCE, 


CuristMAs TEA PArtins.—We shall give, the 
week after next, in one view, such account as we 
are able of the Christmas school and congregational 
gatherings reported to us. We shall be glad, there- 
fore, if our correspondents will especially single 
out for brief mention those features in their 
entertainments which are most exceptional, and 
therefore likely to be of most general interest. 


Botton: BANK-STRBET.—In an address which 
the Rev. Jeffrey Worthington has just issued to his 
congregation, he states that somewhat exceeding 
£4,000, exclusive of a conveyance to the chapel 
trustees of the building formerly known as the 
Seven Stars Inn, by Mrs. Heywood, with a view to 
its being available for school purposes, has been 
raised for building new schools; and_ besides, 
among the subscriptions is one from the trustees 
of the late Alderman Heywood of £500. In addition, 
the trustees of the late Mr. Heywood have pre- 
sented £100 to each of the following institutions :— 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, East 
Lancashire Unitarian Mission, Manchester New 
College, the Unitarian Home Missionary Board, and 
the Bank-street Day Schools. 

Dunpxrx.—The building committee have accepted 
offers made by several tradesmen to complete the 
new church, and operations will be begun imme- 
diately. It is hoped the foundation stone will be 
laid in February. The church is intended to seat 
upwards of four hundred persons, The basement 
will contain two schools, the walls of which will be 
fourteen feet high. The erection of this church 
cannot but add to our strengthin this district. 

Exetmr.—On Sunday evening the Rev. T. W. 
Chignell delivered a lecture on Education, taking 
ag his text, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
least of these ye did it unto me.” He gave an out- 
line of what he conceived to be the great needs of 
the time in the matter of education, and showed 
that these wants were what the proposals of the 
Education League recognise und endeavour to meet. 
He would not, indeed, say that every one ought to 
join that League, but he made a very earnest appeal 
that every one should be interested and active on 
this great question. 

Mosstry.—On Saturday, Dec. 25th, the annual 
school tea party was held, presided over by the 
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Rey, D. Berry. More than 600 people were present. 
A most encouraging report as to the condition of 
the school was read by: the secretary, Wr. Seth 
Charlesworth: total number of scholars 404, an 
increase of 43 during the year, with an increase in | 
the average attendance of 12; and the connected 
institutions—viz., the young men’s Bible class, mu- 
tual improvement society, band of hope, and band 
of faith, are all in vigorous operation. Suitable 
sentiments were spoken to by the chairman; Messrs. 
Buckley and Thomas, of the Home Missionary 
Board; and George Mitchell, sen., Thomas Moor- 
house, and William Lawton, of Mossley.—On 
Sunday afternoon last, a public oral examination 
‘was held, in the presence of parents and friends, 
upon subjects which had been regularly pursued 
during the past six months. There were four 
groups, collectively numbering over. 200 scholars, 
and each managed by its own teacher.. The lowest 
division of girls was examined by Mr. Seth Charles- 
worth, upon the Life of Christ; the adult girls by 
Mr. Moorhouse, on the History of the Jews; 
the junior boys by Mr. S. Whitworth, on the Life 
of St. Paul; and the adult males by the Rev. D. 
Berry, upon the Stuart Dynasty. “ ‘the questions 
were put with much spirit, and the answers in- 
dicated intelligent comprehension of the subjects. 
This systematic course of lessons,” writes Mr. 
John Chadwick, of the Manchester District 
Sunday School Association, “has had a two- 
fold benefit,—in the first place, the teacher 
has known what he had to teach; and 
secondly, the scholars felt they must be prepared 
to learn. Accordingly, the interest being mutual, 
the active sympathy between teacher and scholar 
has been well sustained, and the thoughtful and 
active character of aims so identical has encouraged 
the teachers to extend the scheme, so that even the 
capabilities of the youngest may be systematically 
‘worked during the next half-year. The attendance 
has been better since the plan wasadopted, and the 
future is still more hopeful. The teachers deserve 
much credit for the zeal and judgment they put 
into their work. At the conclusion of the examina- 
tion, Mr. John Chadwick, the Sunday school 
visitor, addressed the assembly, and after a few 
words from. Messrs. Wm. Mitchell and Moorhouse, 
‘this interesting gathering was brought to a close 
with singing and prayer. 

StockTon-on-TrEs.—On the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
instant, a bazaar was held in aid of the building 
fund for a new school-room which the teachers 
have long had in contemplation, which was in every 
respect a success, and realised about £85. On 
‘Sunday, the 19th inst., the Rev. Wm, Elliott gave 
a discourse on “Eternal Torments,” in reply to a 
sermon by a Wesleyan minister, and{to others who 
had discussed the doctrine in a local paper. The 
-chapel was filled with an attentive congregation. 

Stroup.—The Rev. H. Austin’s lectures on 
Unitarianism, lately delivered at Stroud, in Glou- 
cestershire, have created a great sensation in that 
orthodox town. ‘The Independent minister led 
the way with a course of sermons; then the Roman 
Catholic priest, Father Wilberforce, lectured on 
“God the Son;” this was followed by a meeting 
called of all persons who wished to defend the 
doctrine of Christ’s deity ; and next week a special 
course of week evening sermons on the same sub- 
ject is to be commenced by the clergy under the 
guidance of the Bishop of Gloucester. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No anonymous letters inserted: the writer of every 
letter must append his name for publication. 
All letters, articles of intelligence, &c., should be ad- 


dressed to the Unitarian Herald Office, 74, Market - 
street, and not to the private addresses of the Hditors. 


T. W.—Received with thanks. 
J, A.—Declined with thanks. 
“ A Looker-on.”—Next week. 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


To the Editors.—I should be glad through the. 
Herald to say a word or two to Sunday-school 
teachers on the improved position in which we all 
stand at present for carrying on the real religious 
education of our scholars. Thecomplaint has been— 
I have heard it from teachers a hundred times— 
that there were no books exactly suited to their 
need, easily procurable, cheap, and carrying on 
religious teaching from the beginning, as ele- 
mentary books carry on other subjects, such as 
arithmetic and geography. This complaint can be 
made no longer. We begin the year with two new 
little books which seem to me to give us to a very 
large extent what we havé been waiting for—I 
mean, “ The Life of Jesus,” by the Rev. J. P. Hopps, 
-and “Outline Lessons from the Life of Christ,” by | 
the Rev. Brooke Herford. For my own part I feel 
exceedingly grateful to Mr. Hopps and Mr. Herford 
for the valuable aids to our work they have given 
us. They are just the aids I wanted. Jam sure I 
should have found my work in the Sunday-school 
much easier and much more efficacious in past: 
_ -years if I could have had such helps. The life of 
~ Christ must for us Christians be the great medium 
of our religious teaching, because that life. is the 


highest and most beautiful picture of the religious 
Spirit in man, and at the same time the highest 
and most beautiful picture of the God towards 
whom we wish to draw our children. The two 
books which I have mentioned present this life 
in such a way as to enable the young to take 
it in and receive from it the impressions it 
is so fitted to convey. For myself, I intend 
to use them as supplementary to each other. 
I shall go over with my scholars first the “ Life of 
Jesus,” by Mr. Hopps, to give them a general idea 
of his history; and then I shall begin with Mr. 
Herford’s “ Outline Lessons,” and go over the same 
ground by reading, with his explanations, the 
original words of the story in the Gospels. I have 
carefully read through the “Outline Lessons,” and 
am very much pleased with the way in which Mr. 
Herford has performed his work. ‘There are some 
few things, perhaps, which I should have done 
differently';" but, on the whole, I shall be able 
to use this little book with gladness, I would 
recommend my fellow-teachers to procure also 
Mr. Greg’s beautiful little book, “Scenes 
from the Life of Jesus,” of which there has 
been issued lately a new and improved edition. 
Teachers will find themselves much assisted by this 
work in doing what Mr. Herford recommends— 
bringing out the leading facts of the lessons which 
he gives in due perspective, and making the lessons 
graphic and living. Also, “Morning Lessons on 
Portions of the Gospel,” published by the Sunday- 
school Association, will help them in many pas- 
sages. Lastly, our own Sunday-school Penny 
Magazine will give them great help. In the num- 
bers for the last few years they would find most of 
the parablesset forthin simple words and explained, 
and they would find also illustrations in life, or 
example, of almost every moral duty of which— 
especially in the Sermon on the Mount—they will 
have to speak. I would earnestly impress it upon 
our teachers, that furnished with all these aids, it 
is only for them to be true to their work and 
opportunities in order to make the religious educa- 
tion in our Sunday-schools as satisfactory as it has 
been unsatisfactory.—Very truly yours, 
T. E. Poyntine. 


THE COMING WEEK. 


Cheltenham.—On Sunday, one of a series of sermons. 
lice a Rev, D. Griffith. Subject: “Retrospect of 
e Year.” 


Manchester: STRANGEWAYS FREE CHURCH. — On. 
Sunday next, the first Sunday in the year, the Com- 
munion at the close of morning service. In the eyen- 
ing, a lecture on “ EHdueation: The Great Christian 
Question for the Year.” 


Penmaenmawr: PENDYFFRYN SCHOOLROOM. — On 
Sunday, Rev. W. B. Hughes. Service at 11 a.m. 


Sale.—On Sunday morning, one of a series of discourses 
lait Rev. Dr. Beard. Subject, “Sun, stand thou 
still.” 


Stockport.—On Sunday evening, the third of a course 
of lectures. Lecturer: Rev. A. Payne. Subject: The 
Education and Treatment of the Blind.” 


Births. 
CROMPTON.—On the 28th inst., the wife of J. W. Crompton, 
Eeq., Rivington, of a son. 
HARBEN.— On the 25th inst., at 19, Cambridge Terrace, 
Peckham Rye, the wife of Frederick Harben, of a daughter. 


Deaths: 

JONES.—On the inst., in his 19th year, Arthur, third 
son of Mr, Daniel Jones, of Queen’s Road, Manchester. 
Up to the time of his illness he was an active worker at the 
Rochdale Road Mission. 

LONG.—On the 25th inst., at The Elms, Hale, near Altrine- 
ham, aged 65 years, Ann, daughter of the late Peter Long. 
MARTINEAU.—On the 24th inst., at 16, Highbury Terrace, 

Islington, Peter Martineau, Esq., aged 84. 

NORRKIS.—On the 19th inst., at Tunbridge, Kent, Mabel Ann, 
the dearly loved child of James and Jane Norris, aged one 
year and ten months, 

ORAM.—On the 24th inst., at 51, Durnford-street, Stonehouse, 
Lilian Mary Oram, aged three years, the youngest daughter 
of Richard Oram, Esq., R.N. e 

PRYER.—On the 13th inst., at Chichester, in his 65th year, 
Mr. James Pryer, a much respected member of the Unit- 
arian Sp tbe a 

RAISTRICK.—On the 12th inst., at Huddersfield, aged seven 
years ey eight months, Frank Arthur, eldest son of Samuel 
Raistrick. 

WHITWORTH.—On the 24th inst., at Oldham, Mr. James 
Whitworth, formerly of Rochdale, aged 65 years. . 


= 


R. HENRY PLANCK, Dentist, 8, 
Lever-street, Piccadilly, Manchester.—Mr. Planck 

was formerly pupil and for several years principal assistant 
to Mr. Cornelius Carter, the eminent dentist of 77, Lower 


‘Grosvenor-street, London, W.—Reference kindly permitted 


to the Rey. Dr. Beard. 


Now READY. — THE UNITARIAN 
, POCKET ALMANAC for 1870. The DIARY this year 
contains a space for memorandums for every day in the year, 

Be ae. ie. 1, price at No. 71 bound in limp cloth, to 
which is added a Diary for every day i ; ! 
No. 3, with tuck and pOCkay: pele ie the years Delge 6a. 
BESS aye may be obtained of the agents of the Unitarian, 

erad. 


Just published, price 1s., cloth, by the Sunday-School 
sociation. 


As 
UTLINE LESSONS FROM THE LIFE 
OF CHRIST. By BROOKE HERFORD. A book 


written for the use of teachers in their private pre 
London: E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. R ia oa 


Price 2s. 6d. 
HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXVIII. JANUARY, 1870. 
2 fgg Jewish Messiah. II. By Samuel Davidson, D.D., 


2. Johannes Reuchiin. a R. B. Drummond, B.A. 

5. Lecky’s istory of European M 5 
Cornish, M.A. A ss meee i ‘ake 

4. Dr. Robert Les. By H. W.. Crosskey, F.G.8. 

5. A Legal Inquiry into the Limits of Clerical Belief. By 
Courtney Kenny. 

& pa peied of Eng 

ublishers: Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta- 
eae Uevent easter, London, and 20,South Frederick-street, 

inburgh. y 


MANCHESTER DISTRICT SUNDAY-SCH! 
ASSOCIATION. ite 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—SUNDAY- 
a. SCHOOL PENNY MAGAZINE. The Volume for 1869 
will shortly be ready. 

_ The committee would urge upon all friends of the Associa- 
tion the necessity of doing what they can to extend the sale 
of this periodical—suitable for school prizes, Christmas pre- 
sents, &c.,&c. Price, bound in cloth, &c., 15s. per dozens 
or single volumes, Is. 6d. each. Bound in aigth aah gilt 
edges, 188. per dozen; or single volumes, 1s, 9d. each. No 
discount can be allowed upon the above prices, and no car- 
riage can be paid. Covers for the Volume for 1869 can be had 
at 4s. 6d. per dozen, or 43d. each, nett cash. 


“QUIET THOUGHTS FOR THE DAY OF REST.” Copies 
can still be had. Bound in cloth, 1s. per vol., or 98. per doz. 


THE NORWICH HYMN BOOK. Bound in cloth, 4d. per’ 
copy; in extra cloth and gilt edges, 6d. per copy. - wt 
nt, Mr. T. P. 

anchester, from 


Orders should be sent at once to the 
JONES, Memorial Hall, Albert Square, 
whom all further information can bs had. 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL PENNY 
MAGAZINE for JANUARY, contains: —A Hay py 
New Year.—The Phoenix.—The Sunday Excursion: A Tale of. 
the Present Time. Part I.—The Star in the East: A Story 
for Old Christmas Day or Epiphany.— Uses of Locusts—My j 
Grandmother’s Notions on Education.—Sunday Field Talk 
Poetry: The Bells. Eternity. : 
_Published by the Manchester District Sunday-School Asso- —_— 
ciation, agent, Mr, 'l', P. Jones, Memorial Hall. London: 
E. T. Whitfield, 178, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Raw- 
son, 89, Market-street. ‘ 


INES to ALL Martineaws Hymne the 


Belfast, and most other Unitarian collections will be~ 
found in the LEEDS TUNE BOOK, price 4s. 6d.—London: 
E. T. Whitfield, Strand. Manchester: Johnson and Rawson. 
Leeds: Hopkinson and Co., Commercial-street; and all book 
and music-sellers. 1,500 copies sold since publication. . 


i N AMAZING CRITICAL GRAZE.” 
This is the 7ruthseeker’s criticism on * THE NAME 

OF CHRIST,” a Unitarian Minister’s sermon last Trinity.— 

London: F. B. Kitto, 5, Bishopsgate-st. Without, One Penny. 


BY THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN UNITARIAN 
, ASSOCIATION. Be: Feet 
HANNING’S COMPLETE WORKS— — 
A NEW EDITION, with a Systematic Classification of 
the Subjects, in one volume, 800 pages, crown 8yo., neatly - 
bound in cloth, and gilt lettered. To subscribers, 2s.6d.per 
copy; 25 copies and upwards, 2s. per copy. Payable on 
reeset {3 the ee aia Ba a Meee at onceto — 
e 8 cretary of the British and Fore’ tarian Associa-- 
tion, 178, Strand, London. ae 


EK Unitarians of Hackney, Dalston, and 
Kingsland are respectfully informed that they can be 
supplied with the Herald, Christian Freeman, Truthseeker, 
and all works on liberal Christianity, by THOMAS WILKS, 

a mae Place, Dalston Lane, two doors from Greenwood 


; 


Beautiful Assortment of CHRISTMAS — 
STATIONERY and PRESENTS at Mrs. ROBERT 
LEIGHTON’S, 39, West Derby Road, Liverpool. ey 
Robert Leighton’s Poems. rv a. ae 
Orders for Books, Magazines, and all the Unitarian _ 
publications attended to. , es A 
A choice selection of Photographs : Bookbinding, Print é aff 


1870, CHARLES CHORLTON'S ]78' 


Diaries, Cottage Rent Books, Playing _ 


Cards, and Bézique. Counting House Stationery. Ware a 
and Steam-Printing Office, 6, Oldham-street, Manchester. 
UY your TABLE OUTLERY at 


KNEEBONE & TIMMIS’§, 
23, Snow Hill, Birmingham. 
No cheaper or etter. 
Ivory Table Knives........ isevadesaepal 
Do. Dessert do. 


AGATELLE BOARDS, WORKBOX! 
TOYS, &¢c., FANCY GOODS for Presents, at J. 
CLARKP’S, Civet Cat Bazaar, 83, Lord-street, Liverpool. 


~ ONDON: SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 


HOTEL, 37, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury. Beds from 
ls. 6d. Plain breakfast or tea, 1s. 3d. 


OSEPH DOBSON, | Auctioneer, Valuer, 


. Commission Agent, Dewsbury. Sale Rooms, Northgate. 


TLLIAM A. & SYLVANUS. SMEE, 


’ . Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, Bedding Warehouse- 
men, and Appraisers, 6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C., 
ask the favour of a call to look through their stock. 


1870, ALMANACKS, DIARIES, 
{'. “pocket BOOKS, PLAYING CARDS 
BEZIQUE, &c.—Johnson and Raweon, Market-street. : 
@\.LENFIELD. STAROH is th only kind 
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HE SEASON OF THE YEAR ~ 
bit pitshe Wee 50 pring oo a warm 
ve place to those possessing properties m¢ } 

ai temperati‘e being at hand, we aouin Be h 
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INNER ‘SHERRY, |“) 0) 9s 

“248. PER DOZEN, | 

The extensive use of which is a proof’ of the 

in which it is held, and is an additional 
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_ Liverpool: 11, Lord-street. 
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T MRE DAY 
CIRCULATION 


GTU Library 
2400 Ridge Road 
Berkeley, CA 94709 
on” renewals call (510) 649-2500 
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